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COLLISION. 


COLLISION,  from  the  Latin  Colli fw,  a "breaking;,  knock- 
ing, or  dafhing  together,  in  Philofophy  and  in  Mechanics, 
means  the  meeting,  mutual  llriking,  or  congrefs,  of  two  or 
more  bodies,  one  of  which  at  leaf!  is  in  motion.  The  colli- 
fions  of  bodies,  and  the  refults  arifing  from  thofe  coihhons, 
form  by  far  the  greateft  part  of  the  operations  of  nature, 
as  well  as  of  artificial  mechanics  ; hence  the  induftry  of  man 
has  fpared  no  pains  in  the  inveftigation  of  the  laws  which 
regulate  thofe  motions,  and  in  the  performance  of  experi- 
ments tending  to  confirm  and  to  illullrate  the  fame.  In  the 
theory  of  colhfion  or  percuffion,  the  fimpleft  cafes  are  con- 
iidered  fir  ft,  and  fuch,  indeed,  as  cannot  actually  take  place 
in  nature  ; for  inftance,  two  bodies  are  fuppofed  to  move 
equally  (that  is,  each  of  them,  or  one  at  lead,  to  run  through 
equal  lengths  in  equal  portions  of  time)  in  non-refilling 
mediums,  and  thofe  bodies  are  farther  fuppofed  to  be  either 
hard,  or  foft,  or  elaftjc.  A hard  body  is  that  whofe  parts 
retain  their  refpedtive  fituation  or  figure  in  all  cafes,  not 
yielding  to  any  ftroke  or  percuffion.  A foft  body  is  that 
whofe  parts  yield  to  any  ftroke,  and  have  no  power  to  re- 
cover their  original  fituation  ; and  laftly,  an  elaltic  body  is 
that  whofe  parts  yield  to  any  ftroke,  but  prefently  regain 
their  original  form  and  fituation.  Now,  in  nature-,  (as  far 
as  we  know)  there  are  no  bodies  perfedtly  elaftic  or  per- 
fcdlly  unelaftic  ; including  under  the  latter  name  both  thofe 
that  are  perfedtly  hard  and  thofe  that  are  perfectly  foft. 
Ail  the  bodies  we  are  acquainted  with  are  partially  elaft'.c, 
but  in  various  degrees  ; nor  can  their  motions  take  place 
without  meeting  with  fome  obftrudtion.  Yet  the  laws  of 
collifion,  under  the  above-mentioned  fuppofitions,  being  de- 
monftratively  deduced  from  the  genera!  laws  of  motion, 
which  are  juftly  afihmed  as  axioms,  determine  the  pheno- 
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mena  which  would  take  place  if  thofe  fuppofitions  were  real ; 
it  being  afterwards  more  eaiy  and  practicable  to  eftimate, 
and  to  allow  for  thofe  deviations  of  practical  refults  from 
the  abftrait  theory,  which  arife  from  the  imperfedl  elaf- 
ticity  of  bodies,  from  refiftances  of  mediums,  from  fridlion, 
&c. 

The  theory  of  collifion  is  derived  from  fir  Ifaac  Newton’s 
third  law  of  motion,  which  fays,  that  adtion  -and  re-adtion  are 
always  equal  and  contrary  to  each  other.  See  Laws  of 

i motion . 

Definition  i.  The  refpeclive  velocities  or  celerities  of  bodies 
are  proportional  to  the  Jpaces  which  they  dejcribe  in  a given  time. 
Thus,  if  a body,  A,  paffes  through  an  extenfion  of  10  feet 
in  one  fecond  of  time,  whi'.ft  the  body,  B,  runs  through  an 
extenfion  of  ico  feet  in  the  fame  tune,  then  the  rcipedlive 
celerities  of  thofe  bodies  are  faid  to  be  as  IO  to  100  ; or  as  one 
to  ten. 

Def.  2.  The  bodies  are  faid  to  Jlrile  directly  againjl  each  other, 
when  in  Jlriking,  there  occurs  no  reafon  why  they  Jhould  turn  to- 
wards one  fide  rather  than  towards  another  ; fo  that  loth  before 
and  after  the  Jlroke,  the  motion  is  in  the  fame  Jlraight  line , unlefs  it 
be  all  dejlroycd. 

Def.  3 . In  every  other  cafe  the Jlrole  is  faid  to  be  oblique. 
The  principal  propofition  belonging  to  this  theory,  confiders 
two  bodies  that  ftnke  dircdlly  againft  each  other,  and  the  re- 
fult  is'concilely  exprefied  by  fir  Ifaac  Newton  in  the  following 
words  : “ the  quantity  of  motion,  that  is  gathered  by  taking 
thefum  of  the  motions  made  towards  the  fame  part,  and  the 
difference  of  thofe  made  towards  the  contrary  parts,  is  not 
altered  by  the  adfion  of  bodies  amongft  themfelves.’’  For 
the  fake  of  perfpicuity  we  fhall  endeavour  to  demorftrate  this 
propofition,  by  confidering  the  two  cafes  fcparateiy. 
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Theorem  I. 

If  a body,  A,  ( Plate  XV.  Mechanics,  fig.  I.)  Jlrihe  directly 
again/}  another  body , B.  which  is  either  at  reft,  or  moving  in  the 
fame  direction  but  flower  ; the  fum  of  the  motions  in  both  the 
bodies  towards  the  fame  parts,  will  remain  the  fame  after  the 
Jlroke,  as  it  was  before  that  ftroke. 

Let  CD  exprefs  the  motion  of  the  body  A,  and  E F the 
motion  of  the  body  B ; we.  that  vvhiiit  A moves  front  C 
to  D,  B moves  from  E to  F.  Therefore,  the  fum  of  the 
motions  is  CD  plus  E f.  Now,  fince  it  moves  with 
greater  velocity  than  B moves  with,  it  necefiarily  follows, 
tiiat  A muft  overtake,  and  Itrike  again  ft  B.  And  it  will 
appear,  that  after  the  ftroke  the  fum  of  the  motions  is  the 
fame  as  it  was  before,  viz.  C D plus  E F.  For  lince  afiion 
and  re-a£tion  are  equal  (3  1 law  of  motion),  if  A,  by  ftrik- 
ing  on  B,  communicates  to  it  the  additional  motion  F G ; 
it  mull  lofe  as  much  itftlf;  viz.  D K (equal  to  F G)  muft 
be  fubtradfed  from  C D.  So  that  after  the  ftroke,  C K is 
the  motion  of  A,  and  EG  that  of  B;  and  the  fum  of 
tliofe  motions  is  C K plus  E G,  equal  to  C D plus  E F ; 
for,  .fince  F G is  equal  to  D K,  add  E F and  C K to  both, 
and  it  will  be  F G + E F -j-  C K equal  to  K D + C K + 
E F ; viz.  EG-f  C K = C D + E F. 

The  various  cafes  of  this  propofition  are  as  follow  : If 
F G is  equal  to  C D,  then  K and  C coincide,  and  C K va- 
nifhes  or  becomes  equal  to  nothing  (as  i afg.  2.)  ; hence, 
after  the  ftroke,  A ''.ill  be  at  reft. 

If  F G exceed  C D ; then  Iv  will  fall  beyond  C ; and  the 
motion  of  A will  become  retrograde  or  negative  (as  in  fg. 
3.)  Therefore,  the  fum  of  the  motions  towards  the  fame 
part  is  the  difference  between  E G and  C K ; viz.  E G 
minus  C K. 

If  B flood  at  reft,  then  its  motion  becomes  equal  to 
o,  and  in  that  cafe  the  fum  of  the  motions  is  reduced  to 

CD. 

Theorem  II. 

If  two  bodies,  moving  towards  contrary  parts , frihe  direBly 
again/  each  other , the  Jum  of  their  motions  towards  the  fame 
parts  ( which  is  the  difference  of  their  motions  towards  con- 
trary parts  J before  and  after  the  froke,  will  always  remain 
the  fame  towards  the  fame  parts. 

Let  the  body,  A (fg-  4.),  move  from  C towards  D,  and 
•let  C D reprefent  its  motion,  whilft  the  body,  B,  moves  in 
a contrary  direction  irom  E towards  F,  and  let  E F repre- 
fent its  motion. 

Make  I)  H equal  to  E F ; then  C H is  the  difference  of 
the  motions  towards  the  contrary  parts,  and  is,  at  the  fame 
tune,  the  fum  of  the  motions  towards  the  fame  part ; viz. 
towards  G.  Now,  after  the  ftroke,  the  fame,  C H,  will 
be  as  the  fum  of  the  motions  towards  the  fame  part,  viz. 
towards  G. 

Let  the  motion  of  B,  after  the  ftroke,  be  towards  G, 
and  let  it  be  rcprelente.d  by  E G.  Therefore,  the  force 
communicated  to  B is  F E plus  E G,  that  is,  F G.  But  (by 
the  3d  law  of  motion)  making  D K equal  to  F G,  D K 
will  reprefent  the  motion  loft  by  A ; fo  that  if  D K be  fub- 
traifted  from  C D,  the  remainder,  C K,  will  be  the  motion 
of  A towards  G.  Now,  fince  D K is  equal  to  F G,  and 
D H is  equal  to  F E ; it  will  be  D K minus  D H,  (viz. 
KH),  equal  to  F G minus  F E (viz.  EG).  Therefore, 
fince  K H is  equal  to  E G ; KH  will  reprefent  the  motion 
cf  B after  the  ftroke,  and  C K will  reprefent  the  motion  of 
A ; fo  that  C K plus  K H is  equal  to  C H,  and  is  the 
fum  of  the  motidhs  of  both  the  bodies  towards  G. 


If  F G is  equal  to  CD  (as  in  fg.  ■ then  K Rod  C co. 

incide,  confcquently  the  motion  of  A becomes  equal  to  0. 

It  F G exceeds  C D (as  in  fg.  6.)  K will  fall  beyond  C, 
and  the  motion  of  A will  be  retrograde  ■,  but  (fince  F G is 
equal  to  D K,  and  F E to  D H)  Iv  FI  will  he  equal  to 
E G ; therefore,  taking  C Iv  from  both,  C FI  will  be  equal 
to  E G minus  C K.  But  C FI  was  as  the  fum  of  the  mo- 
tions towards  G before  the  ftroke,  and  E G minus  C Iv  is 
as  the  fum  of  the  motions  towards  the  fame  part ; namely, 
as  the  difference  of  the  motions  towards  the  contrary  parts 
after  the  ftroke.  Therefore,  the  fum  of  the  motions  to- 
wards the  fame  part  will  be  the  fame  both  before  and  after 
the  ftroke. 

Having  demonftrated  the  twofimpleft  theorems  belonging 
to  the  doctrine  of  colhiion,  wherein  the  equality  of  the  mo- 
tions before  and  after  the  ftroke  has  been  confidered,  it  is 
now  neceffary  to  examine  the  direftion,  the  velocity,  and  the 
momentum  of  the  bodies  after  the  ftroke  ; and  for  this  pur- 
pofe  the  properties  of  the  centre  of  gravity  muft  be  recol- 
lected. 

But,  that  property  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  which  is  more 
immediately  concerned  with  the  preient  fubjedl,  is  briefly 
exprefied  in  the  following  lines  : 

If  bodies , moving  in  the  Jame  fraight  line  frike  againf  each 
other,  the  fate  of  their  common  centre  of  gravity  will  not  thereby 
be  altered  ; viz.  F will  either  remain  at  ref , or  it  will  continue 
to  move  in  the  fame  fraight  line , exactly  as  it  moved  before  the 
Jlroke.  See  Center  of  Gravity. 

Theorem  III. 

Let  there  be  two  non-elaf  ic  bodies  (viz.  either  perfeftly  hard 
or  perfectly  loft)  ; and  if  one  of  them  move  in  a fraight 
line,  whilf  the  other  is  at  rejl  in  that  line , or  is  moving  in  the 
fame  direction,  but  at  a fower  rate,  or  is  moving  in  the  con- 
trary direBion;  then  thofe  bodies  mu  ft  frike  direBly  again  ft 
each  other,  and  after  the  jlroke  they  will  either  remain  at  ref, 
or  they  will  move  on  together , conjointly  with  their  common 
centre  of  gravity. — ‘Their  momentum,  after  the  ftroke , will 
be  equal  to  the  fum  of  their  momentums  before  the  froke,  if 
they  both  moved  in  the  fame  direblion  ; but  it  will  be  equal  to 
the  diference  of  their  momentums  if  they  moved  in  contrary 
direBions. — Their  velocity , after  the  froke , will  he  equal  to 
the  quotient  that  arifes  from  dividing  the  fum  of  their  momen- 
tums,  if  they  both  moved  the  fame  way,  or  the  difference  of 
their  momentums,  if  they  moved  contrary  ways,  by  the  fum  of 
their  quantities  of  matter. 

That,  after  the  ftrsike,  the  two  bodies  muft  either  remain 
at  reft  or  move  on  together,  is  evident  ; for,  fince  they  are 
not  tlaftic,  there  exifts  no  power  that  can  effedt  their  fr  pa- 
ration.  With  refpedft  to  the  momentum,  it  muft  be  ohferv- 
ed,  that  where  the  bodies  mett  (by  the  3d  Jaw  of  motion), 
whatever  part  of  the  momentum  is  loft  by  one  of  the  bo- 
dies, muft  be  acquired  by  the  other  ; therefore,  ’f  before  the 
ftroke  the  bodies  moved  the  fame  way,  their  joint  momrr. 
turn,  after  the  ftroke,  will  be  equal  to  the  fum  of  their  mo- 
mentums before  the  ftroke.  If  one  of  the  bodies  was  at 
reft,  then,  as  its  momentum  is  equal  o,  the  joint  momentum 
will  be  equal  to  the  momentum  of  the  other  body  before 
the  meeting.  If  the  bodies  moved  towards  each  other,  then 
their  momentum,  after  the  meeting,  will  be  equal  to  the 
difference  of  their  former  momentums  ; and  if  in  this  cafe 
their  momentums  are  equal,  then  their  difference  vauifhes  ; 
that  is,  the  bodies  will  remain  at  reft  after  their  meeting. 

The  laft  part  of  the  theorem  ij  evident  •,  for  the  momen- 
tum of  a body  in  moiion  is  equal  to  the  produdl  of  the  velo- 
city multiplied  by  the  quantity  of  matter.  See  Momentum. 
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The  weights  and  velocities  of  the  two  bodies  before  their 
meeting  being  given,  the  velocity,  after  the  meeting,  may 
be  determined  by  the  following  method,  which  is  applicable 
to  the  four  cafes  of  figs  7,  8,  9,  and  10.  Let  A and  B be 
the  two  bodies,  C their  common  centre  of  gravity,  and  D 
the  place  of  their  meeting.  Make  1)  E equal  to  D C,  fo 
that  the  point,  D,  may  be  between  C and  E ; then  D E 
will  reprefent  the  velocity  after  their  meeting  ; for,  fm.ee  the 
bodies,  after  their  meeting,  move  together  conjointly  with 
their  common  centre  of  gravity  ; and  the  centre  of  gravity 
has  the  property  mentioned  immediately  before  the  third 
theorem  it  follows  that  the  velocity  of  their  common  cen- 
tre of  gravity  alter  their  meeting,  mult' he  equal  to  its  velo- 
city before  the  meeting  ; viz.  1)  E mult  be  equal  to  C ID, 
and  is  the  fame  as  the  velocity  of  the  two  bodies  after  the 
meeting,  becaufe,  then,  they  move  together  with  the  centre 
of  gravity. 


Fig.  7.  fhews  when  the  bodies  move  the  fame  way.  Fig. 
8.  (hews  the  body,  B,  at  reit  before  the  (broke,  in  which 
cafe  B and  D coincide.  In  fig.  9.  the  two  bodies  move  to- 
wards each  other  ; andyfy.  10.  (hews  the  two  bodies  moving 
towards  each  other  with  equal  momentums,  in  which  cale 
they  will  remain  at  reft  after  the  meeting.  In  all  thofe  four 
figures,  the  refpeftive  velocities  of  the  bodies  are  reprefented 
bv  AD  and  B D,  and  A B is  their  difference.  The  re- 
fpeftive momentums  are  reprefented  by  the  product  of  the 
weight  of  A multiplied  by  AD,  and  of  the  weight  of  B 
multiplied  by  B D.  The  momentum  after  the  meeting  is  re- 
prefented by  the  weights  of  both  the  bodies  multiplied  by 

DE. 

Example  of  the  computation  of  the  frfl  cafe,  fg.  7. — Let  A 
weigh  xo  lb.  and  move  at  the  rate  of  4 feet  per  minute. 
Let  B weigh  6 lb  , and  move  at  the  rate  of  2 feet  per  mi- 
nute, and  let  the  diltance  A B be  32  feet.  The  centre  of 

32  X 10 

gravity  is  found  by  faying  16:32::  xo  : B C = — 

= 20  feet;  hence  AC  = 12  feet.  Put  B D = x,  and 
AD  will  be  equal  to  32  + x.  Then  the  time  employed 
by  A in  moving  from  A to  D,  is  equal  to  the  quotient  of 


the  fpace,  32  -f-  x,  divided  by  its  velocity  ; viz.  1=  - — — . 

And  the  time  Employed  by  B in  moving  from  B to  D, 
is  equal  to  the  quotient  of  the  fpace,  x,  divided  by  the  velo- 
city of  B,  viz.  = -•  But,  fince  the  bodies  meet  at  D, 


thofe  times  mud  be  equal;  that  is.. 


32  + « 
4 


and  by 


the  refolution  of  this  iimple  equation,  we  have  64  + 2 » = 
4 x ; and  x ~ 3 2 = B D. 

Then  DE  = DB  4 B C = 32  + 20  = 52  feet;  viz. 
after  the  meeting,  the  two  bodies  will  move  from  D to  E, 
which  are  52  feet  apart,  in  as  much  time  as  each  of  them 
employed  in  going  to  D ; viz.  16  minutes.  Therefore,  in 
order  to  find  how  many  feet  per  minute  the  bodies  will  run 
over  after  the  meeting,  divide  52  by  16,  and  the  quotient, 
3I,  is  the  arifwer. 

The  magnitude  or  quantity  of  the  ftroke  is  deduced  from 
the  third  gereral  law  of  motion,  and  from  the  nature  of  the 
momentum  of  a body  in  motion,  which  is  equal  to  the  pro- 
duct of  the  quantity  of  matter,  or  weight  of  the  body, 
multiplied  by  the  velocity,  confequentlv  in  the  fame  body 
the  momentum  is  proportionate  to  the  velocity.  The  parti- 
culars relative  to  the  magnitude  of  the  ftroke,  are  expreffed 
in  the  following  theorem. 


Theorem  IV. 

If  a body  in  motion  frike  di  redly  againf  another  body , the  mag- 
nitude of  the  froke  is  proportional  to  the  momentum  lojl  at  the 
concourfe , by  the  more  powerful  body.  Alfo.  when  1 he  latter 
body  is  at  ref,  the  quantity  of  the Jl  robe  is  proportional  to  the 
velocity  of  the  former  body. — If  the  fccond  body  be  moving  in 
the  fame  diredion  with  the  frf.  but  at  a flower  rate,  the 
magnitude  of  the  froke  will  be  the  fame  as  if  the  fccond  body 
food fill.  and  the  frf  impinged  upon  it  with  a -velocity  equal 
to  the  difference  of  their  velocities. — And.  laf  ly , if  the  bodies 
move  directly  towards  each  ether , the  magnitude  of  the  frohe 
is  the  fame  as  if  one  of  the  bodies  food  at  rejl,  and  the  other 
fruck  it  with  the  fum  of  their  velocities. 

Thus  much  may  fnff.ee  with  refpeft  to  the  congrefs  or 
colhfion  of  non-tlaflic  hooies.  It  is  now  n ceffarv  to  date 
the  particulars  belonging  to  the  congrefs  of  elaftic  bodies'; 
viz.  of  thofe  whole  parts  vield  to  am  impreffi  hi,  but  fre- 
quently recover  their  fituation,  bv  re  acting  the  contrary 
way  with  a force,  which,  in  bodies  perfectly  elaftic,  is  equal 
to  the  impreflion  or  ftroke  received.  There  are  innumerable 
degrees  of  elalticity.  See  Elasticity. 

Theorem  V. 

When  two  bodies , that  are  perfed  elafic,  frike  diredly  againf 
each  other , their  relative  velocity  (by  which  is  meant  the  tx- 
cefs  whereby  the  velocity  of  the  fwifter  body  exceeds  that 
of  the  flower)  will  be  the  fame  before  and  after  the  froke  ; 
viz.  they  will  recede  from  each  other  with  the  fame  velocity 
with  which  they  approached  before  the  froke. 

The  magnitude  of  the  ftroke  (Theor.  IV  ) is  proportional 
to  the  icfpective  velocities.  And  in  bodits  that  are  perfeftiy 
elaftic,  the  rdtoring  force  is  equal  to  the  comprefinig  one  ; 
theref  >re,  if  the  momentums  ot  the  bodies  produced  a cer- 
tain compreffion,  the  elaftic  force  muft  re-aft  on  the  bodies 
with  equal  power  ; hence  the  bodies  will  be  forced  to  recede 
from  each  other  with  the  fame  velocity  with  which  they  ap- 
proached each  other. 

From  what  has  been  dated  above,  the  refu.lts  arifing  from 
the  congrefs  of  bodies  that  are  perfectly  elaftic,  may  be  tafily 
deduced  in  all  the  variety  of  cafes  in  which  ihe  two  bodies 
may  be  conceived  to  meet.  The  particulars  upon  which 
thofe  refults  mere  immediate]'-  depend,  are,  firft,  that  the 
diltai  ces  of  two  bodies  from  their  common  centre  o'  gravity 
are  inverfely  as  their  weights ; (fee  Center  of  Gravity  and 
its  properties)  ; fecondly,  that  the  date  or  the  uniform  mo- 
tion of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  bodies  is  not  altered  by 
the  mutual  aftion  of  thofe  bodies  on  each  other ; thirdly, 
that  in  bodies  that  are  perfectly  elaftic,  the  reltoring  is  equal 
to  the  compreffing  force;  and  fourthly,  that  the  diltances  of 
the  bodies  from  each  other,  and  from  their  common  centre  of 
gravity,  are  equal  in  equal  times  taken  before  and  after  the 
ftroke ; for  in  thole  two  calls  they  move  with  equal  ve- 
locities. 

All  the  cafes  of  direft  congrefs  of  twro  pe.rfeftly  elaftic 
bodies  are  delineated  in  the  figures  11,  12,  13,  14,  13,  :6, 
17,  1 S , and  19,  in  which  A and  B reprefent  the  two  bodies; 
C is  their  common  centre  of  gravity,  D the  place  where  they 
meet.  A D exprefles  the  velocity  of  A,  B D the  velocity 
of  B.  and  C D t hat  of  the  centre  of  gravity.  Hence  by  in- 
fpefting  the  figures  it  will  be  eafily  dilcerned  when  both  the 
bodies  are  in  motion,  or  one  of  them  is  at  reft  ; alfo  their 
directions,  &c.  Then  the  rule  for  deteru  ining  the  veloci- 
ties after  the  ftroke  is  as  follows: — Take  a point  E in  the 
line  A B,  produced  ff  nectffary,  fo  that  the  diftarce  C E be 
equal  to  C D ; then,  after  the  ftroke,  the  right  line  E A will 
B 2 exprefs 
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exprefs  the  velocity  of  the  body  A from  E towards  A,  and 
the  right  line  E B will  exprefs  the  velocity  of  B from  E to- 
wards B. 

In  fig.  I i,  B is  larger  than  A,  (which  is  plainly  indicated 
by  the  fituation  of  the  centre  of  gravity  C),  B is  at  rell, 
and  A ftrikes  againft  it.  In  this  cafe,  after  the  ftroke,  both 
the  bodies  will  recede  from  the  point  D,  with  the  velocities 
E A and  E B. 

In  Jig.  1 2j  A,  the  larger  body,  runs  againft  the  body  B, 
which  is  at  reft.  In  Jig.  13,  the  body  A is  larger  than  B,  and 
they  are  both  in  motion  the  fame  way.  In  Jig.  14,  A is  tefs 
than  B ; the  reft  as  in  the  preceding  cafe.  In  Jig.  1 5,  A 
and  B meet  at  D,  where  A remains  at  reft.  In  fig.  16,  A 
and  B are  equal,  and  after  the  ftroke  they  recede  with  inter- 
changed velocities.  Inj%.  17,  the  bodies  are  proportional 
to  their  velocities  ; hence  the  points  C,  F,  D,  and  E,  coin- 
cide. In  fig'  18,  A remains  ftationary  at  the  place  of  con- 
grefs  D.  Laftly,  in  Jg.  19,  though  the  bodies  A and  B 
meet  at  D between  the  points  A and  B,  yet  after  the  ftroke 
they  both  move  towards  F. 

The  numerical  computation  of  thofe  cafes  may  be  eafily 
comprehended  by  the  following  example,  which  is  adapted 
to  the  cafe  of  Jig.  13. 

A and  B are  two  elaftic  bodies.  A weighs  2 lb.,  and 
moves  at  the  rate  of  8 feet  per  fecond.  B weighs  i lb.,  and 
moves  the  fame  way  at  the  rate  of  5 feet  per  fecond.  The 
diftance  A B is  12  feet. 

1.  To  find  the  place  of  the  centre  of  gravitv  C,  we  have 
A + B:B::AB:CA;  viz.  3 : 1 ::  12  : 4 ; fo  that 
AC  = 4,  and  CB  = AB  - AC  = 8. 

2.  To  find  the  diftance  BD,  put  BD  = * ; and  fince 
the  d fiances  AD  and  BD  are  run  over  in  the  fame  time, 
the  former  at  the  rate  of  8,  and  the  latter  at  the  rate  of  5 

feet  per  fecond  ; therefore  we  have  - = — - : hence  8 * 

5 8 

= 5 x ft-  00  ; and  3 w = 60  ; or  x — 20  = B D. 

3.  If  the  diftance  B D ; viz.  20,  be  divided  by  the  velo- 
city of  B (viz.  by  5)  ; the  quotient  4,  is  the  number  of 
feconds,  during  which  the  bodies  moved  from  their  refpec- 
tive  places  A and  B,  to  the  place  of  their  congrefs  D. 

4.  EC  = CD  = CB  + BD  = 8 + 20  = 28  ; and 
EA  = EC  — AC  = 2S  — 4 = 24;  which  being  di- 
vided by  4 (the  number  of  feconds  found  above)  gives  6 
for  the  velocity  of  A after  the  ftroke,  in  the  direftion  from 
E towards  A.  Alfo  E B = EC  + C B = 28  + 8=  36; 
which  being  divided  by  4 (the  number  of  feconds,  See.)  gives 
9 for  the  velocity  of  B after  the  ftroke  in  the  direftion  from 
E towards  B.  So  that  after  the  ftroke,  the  bodies  A and 
B will  both  continue  to  move  the  fame  way,  but  the  former 
at  the  rate  of  6,  and  the  latter  at  the  rate  of  9 feet  per  fe- 
cond. 

It  is  now  neceffary  to  apply  the  above  theory  to  thofe 
cafes  which  really  occur  in  nature,  arid  in  the  firft,  fince  all 
known  bodies  are  partially  elaftic,  we  muft  ftiew  how  to 
eftimate  the  refults  of  the  col’ilion  of  fuch  bodies.  Thus,  let 
A and  B,  figs.  20  and  21,  be  two  bodies  imperfectly  elaftic, 
C their  common  centre  of  gravity,  and  D the  place  of  their 
meeting.  Divide  AC  in  a,  fo  that  AC  may  be  to  a C,  as 
the  force  comprtfiing  the  body,  A,  is  to  the  force  whereby 
it  r<  {lores  itfclf.  Alfo  divide  BC  in  b ; fo  that  BC  may 
be  to  bC  as  the  force  compreffing  the  body  B is  to  the 
force  whereby  it  rtftores  itfelf.  Take  CE  equal  to  CD  3 
then  the  right  line  Eu  will  exprefs  the  velocity  of  A after 
the  ftroke  in  the  direftion  from  E towards  a,  and  the  right 
line  E b will  exprefs  the  velocity  of  B after  the  ftroke  in  the 
ihreftion  from  E towards  D, 


In  the  foregoing  paragraphs  the  diftances  have  been  rec- 
koned from  the  centres  of  the  bodies  ; but  fince  the  bodies 
muft  ftrike  with  their  furfaces,  and  not  with  the  centres* 
therefore,  when  great  accuracy  is  required,  the  thicknefies 
of  the  bodies  mi  ft  be  deducted  from  the  diftances.  . How- 
ever, when  the  d'ftances  are  cor fiderable,  and  the  fixes  of 
the  bodies  proportionately  very  fmall,  it  is  immaterial  whe- 
ther the  diftances  be  reckoned  from  the  centres  or  from  the 
furfaces  of  the  bodies  ; the  difference  becoming  ii.fignifi- 
cant. 

When  more  than  two  bodies  move  in  the  fame  ftraight 
line,  the  computation  of  the  velocity  of  each  body 
after  the  various  ft  okes  cannot  be  expreffed  under  any  gene- 
ral rules;  the  variety  of  cafes  being  too  great,  and  often 
very  intricate  : yet  when  any  particular  cafe  prefents  itfelf, 
the  preceding  rules  will  be  found  fufficier.t  to  determine  the 
particulars  ; obferving  to  apply  the  computation  to  the 
two  bodies  which,  from  the  circumft inces  of  the  cafe,  ap- 
pear to  ftrike  fii  ft,  then  to  one  of  thofe  and  the  next,  and 
fo  f.rth.  But  fomelimes  the  equality  of  the  bodies,  their 
being  contiguous  to  each  other,  and  other  favourable  parti- 
culars, render  the  calculation  pretty  eafy  and  obvious.  Thus, 
if  any  number  of  equal  and  perfeftly  elaftic  bodies  lie  at 
r.ft,  contiguous  to  each  other  in  the  fame  ftraight  line,  and 
another  bodv,  equal  to  one  of  them,  ftrike  the  firft  of  them 
in  the  fame  ftraight  line,  with  any  velocity  ; then  after  the 
ftroke  the  finking  body  and  all  the  reft  will  remain  motion- 
lets,  and  the  laft  body  only  will  move  on  with  the  velocity 
of  the  ftriking  body. 

If  the  movements,  inftead  of  being  equable,  as  we  have 
hitherto  fuppofed,  he  either  accelerated  or  retarded,  the 
momentum  for  each  fingle  fmall  portion  of  time,  muft  be 
reckoned  fuch  as  belongs  to  the  velocity  acquired  at  that 
particular  moment.  In  curvilinear  movements,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  motion  in  each  point  is  the  fame  as  that  of  the 
tangent  to  the  curve  at  that  point.  Laftly,  if  the  movements, 
either  accelerated  or  retarded,  be  likewise  curvilinear  (as  in 
the  vibration  of  pendulums;)  the  momentum  for  each  fin- 
gle point  muft  be  deduced  from  the  degree  of  acceleration 
and  from  the  direction  of  the  tangent,  at  that  particular  point. 

Hitherto  we  have  confidered  thecollifion  of  bodies,  which 
ftrike  direftly  againft  each  other;  that  is,  in  a direftion 
perpendicular  to  their  furfaces,  and  in  the  direftion  of  their 
centres.  It  is  now  neceffary  to  treat  of  oblique  collifion  j 
for  which  purpofe  the  doftrine  of  the  competition  and  refo- 
lution  of  forces,  or  of  movements,  muft  be  previoufly  known. 
See  Compojition  and  re/olulion  oj  Forces. 

Ti-ieorfm  VI. 

IJ  a body , pcrjtdly  elajlic , as  A,  fig.  22,  firike  obliquely  at 
C on  the  Jnn  objlacle  B F,  then , after  the  Jlroke,  this  body 
nvill  be  reflected  from  that  ob facie  in  the  clireRiort  C E,  in 
fuch  a manner  as  to  form  the  angle  of  reflection  E C F, 
equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence  A C B. 

The  ob.ique  force,  AC,  being  refolved  into  two  forces, 
viz.  D C perpendicular  to  the  obftacle,  and  A D parallel  to 
it ; the  effeft  on  the  plane  is  the  fame  as  if  tee  body  had 
advanced  towards  it  direftly  from  D,  and  (according  to  the 
laws  already  ftated)  the  body  A,  after  the  ftroke,  would  be 
fent  back  in  the  direflion  C D.  But  of  the  two  forces 
into  which  the  original  force  of  A was  refolved,  this  body 
retains  the  one  reprefented  by  A D,  fince  this  force  was  not 
concerned  in  ftriking  the  obftacle  ; therefore,  after  the  ftroke, 
the  body,  A,  is  afluated  by  two  forces,  viz.  one  reprefent- 
ed by  C D,  equal  to  A B,  equal  to  E F ; and  the  other  re- 
prefented by  C F,  equal  to  D A,  equal  to  D E ; hence  it 
mull  move  in  the  diagonal  C E:  and  fince  the  lines  CF, 
1 F E, 
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F E,  are  refpeddively  equal  to  the  lines  C B,  B A,  and  the 
angles  at  B and  F are  equal,  being  right  angles  ; therefore 
the  triangle,  E F C,  is  in  every  refpedt  equal  to  the  triangle 
A C B ; confequently  the  angle  of  refleddion,  E C F,  is 
equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence  A C B. 

It  evidently  follows,  from  this  propofition,  that  the  force 
of  an  oblique  ftroke  is  to  that  of  the  fame  Broke  coming  in 
a perpendicular  direction,  as  the  line  of  the  angle  of  inci- 
dence is  to  radius. 

If  the  body,  infiead  of  (Iriking  upon  a plane  ftrikes  upon 
a curve  furface,  the  effect  is  the  fame  as  if  it  Itruck  on  a 
plane,  tangent  to  that  furface  at  the  ftriking  point.  , 

This  being  premifed,  the  application  of  the  foregoing 
rules  to  the  oblique  collifion  of  bodies  will  be  illultrated  by 
the  following  examples. 

Let  two  non -e|a!tic  bodies  A and  B , Jig.  23,  move,  the 
former  in  the  direction  A C,  the  latter  in  the  dirt-ddion  B D, 
and  let  them  meet  at  C D.  Draw  the  line,  M G,  through 
their  centres,  and  through  the  point  of  contadd.  From  A 
and  B,  viz.  the  original  fituation  of  thofe  bodies,  drop  AM 
and  B N perpendicular  on  M G.  Then  the  force  of  each 
body  may  be  refolved  into  two  forces,  viz.  that  of  A into 
A M and  M C;  and  that  of  B into  B N and  N D.  Of  its 
two  forces,  A retains  the  force  A M,  whilit  M C is  exerted 
again!!  the  other  body.  Of  the  two  forces  of  the  body  B, 
the  force  B N is  retained  by  it,  whiift  the  force  N D is  ex- 
erted againft  the  other  body.  Therefore,  the  addions  of 
thofe  bodies  upon  each  other  is  exaddly  the  fame  as  if  they 
moved  direddiy  one  from  M and  the  other  from  N ; henae 
the  above  Bated  rules  of  diredt  colli  lion,  will  ferve  to  find 
out  whether  the  bodies,  after  the  Broke,  will  proceed  both 
the  fame  way,  or  different  ways,  and  at  what  rate.  But 
when  their  velocities  have  been  thus  determined  ; for  in- 
ftance,  if  it  be  found,  that  had  the  bodies  moved  directly 
from  M and  N after  the  Broke,  the  body,  A,  would  have 
moved  as  far  as  O,  whilB  the  body,  B,  would  have  moved 
as  far  as  G ; then  it  mult  be  recolledted,  that,  in  the  prefent 
cafe  of  oblique  collifion,  the  body,  A,  has  retained  the  force 
AM;  therefore,  after  the  Broke,  the  body.  A,  is  adduatea 
by  two  forces,  viz.  one  equal  and  parallel  to  A M,  and  an- 
other which  is  equal  and  parallel  to  C O,  in  confequence  of 
which  this  body  miiit  run  a compound  courfe,  which  is  found 
thus:  Through  the  centre,  C,  draw  C I equal  and  parallel 
to  A M ; through  I,  draw  I E equal  and  parallel  to  C O, 
then  the  diagonal  C E exhibits  the  velocity  and  the  diredtion 
of  the  body,  A,  after  the  oblique  concourfe.  With  refpedt 
to  the  body,  B,  it  has  been  faid,  that  at  the  concoprfe  this 
body  retains  the  force  B N,  and  that,  if  the  bodies  had 
moved  direddiy  towards  each  other,  B would,  after  the  ftroke, 
have  moved  from  D to  G.  Therefore,  through  D draw 
D H equal  and  parallel  to  B N,  and  through  H draw  H F 
equal  and  parallel  to  D G ; and,  laftly,  the  diagonal,  D F, 
will  reprefent  the  velocity  and  the  direddion  of  the  body,  B, 
after  the  oblique  concourfe. 

If  the  bodies  be  perfeddly  elaftic,  then  fuppofe  it  be 
found  (by  the  rules  for  elsftic  bodies)  that,  after  the  fup- 
pofed  direct  concourfe,  the  body,  A,  would  have  been  fent 
back  to  Qj  in  the  fame  time  that  B would  have  been  fent 
back  to  R ; it  follows,  that  after  the  oblique  ftroke,  the 
body,  A,  will  be  actuated  by  two  forces,  viz.  one  equal  and 
parallel  to  A M,  and  the  other  equal  and  parallel  to  C Qj. 
The  body,  B,  will  likewife  be  adduated  by  two  forces,  viz. 
one  equal  and  parallel  to  B N,  and  the  other  equal  and  paral- 
lel to  D R ; therefore,  in  jig.  24,  draw  QJZ  through  Q, 
equal  and  parallel  to  A M ; alfo  through  Z draw  I Z equal 
and  parallel  to  C Qj  then  the  diagonal,  C Z,  reprefents  the 
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direddion  and  the  velocity  of  the  elaftic  body,  A,  after  the 
oblique  ftroke. — Again,  through  R draw  the  line,  R X, 
equal  and  parallel  to  B N,  and  through  X draw  the  line,  X 
Y,  equal  and  parallel  to  D R,  then  the  diagonal,  D X,  will 
reprefent  the  velocity  and  the  direddion  of  the  elaft'C  body, 
B,  after  the  oblique  ftroke. 

Amongft  all  the  cafes  of  collifion,  we  have  hitherto  omit- 
ted to  mention  the  ftriking  of  a body  upon  an  immoveable 
obftacle.  This  has  been  done  merely  becaufe  the  particu- 
lars belonging  to  it  may  be  eafily  derived  front  the  confidera- 
tion  of  the  foregoing  cafes  ; it  being  only  neceffary  to  con- 
fider  this  cafe  as  if  it  were  that  of  the  collifion  of  two  bodies, 
cither  elaftic  or  non-elaftic,  or  partially  fo,  and  to  fuppofe 
that  one  of  the  bodies,  which  repreients  the  immoveable  ob- 
ftacle, is  infinitely  great. 

There  is  a difference  between  the  ftroke  of  an  elaft'C  body, 
and  that  of  a non-elaftic  one,  which,  not  being  very  obvious, 
deferves  to  be  mentioned.  This  is,  that  the  eftedt  of  the 
blow  of  an  elaftic  body  upon  another  body,  as  upi-n  a plane, 
is  double  to  that  of  a nori-elaft  c body,  their  maffes  and  ve- 
locities being  equal.  This  arifes  from  the  elafticity  of  the 
former,  which,  after  the  ftroke,  by  endeavouring  to  recover 
its  original  figure,  adds  upon  the  plane  with  a force  equal 
to  the  fii ft  impreffion  ; whereas  a non-elaftic  body  adds  only 
with  the  firft  impreffion.  See  the  article  Percussion. 
Alfo,  if  the  reader  vvifh  to  fee  the  origins!  inveftigation  of 
the  laws  belonging  to  the  collifion  of  bodies,  together  with 
any  analytical  and  experimental  illuftration  of  the  fame,  he 
may  perufe  Dr.  Wallis’s  paperin  the  Phil.  Tranf.  No.  43; 
Mr. Huygens’s  paper,  Phil.  Tranf.  No.  46  ; fir  Cnnft. 
Wren’s  paper,  Phil.  Tranf.  No.  4.3  ; Gravefande’s  Mat. 
Elem.  of  Nat.  Phil,  edited  by  Defaguliers ; Gregory’s 
Mechanics,  vol.  i.  chap-,  v.  ; and  all  the  btft  works  on  me- 
chanics. 

COLL1US,  Peter,  in  Biography,  of  the  college  of 
Milan,  flourifhedin  the  beginning  of  the  fever, teenth  century, 
and  was  the  author  of  a curious  treatife  entitled  “ De  Ani- 
malibus  Paganorum,”  printed  at  Milan  in  two  vols.  4to. 
in  the  years  1622-3.  In  this  work  he  decides  without 
hefitation  on  the  future  happintfs  or  mifery  of  many  virtuous 
and  truly  illuBrious  characters  of  the  Pagan  world.  His 
conclufions  were  founded  on  conjeddures,  deduced  from  a 
comparative  view  of  their  means  of  divine  knowledge,  their 
lives  and  manners,  their  opinions  and  writings,  united  with 
the  teitimony  of  facred  and  profane  hifiory.  He  pubhfhed 
alfo  a treatife  “ De  fanguine  Chrifti,”  and  a quarto  volume 
entitled  “ Coqcluliones  Theologies;.”  In  the  m all  is  a great 
difplay  of  fingularity,  accompanied  with  a good  (hare  of 
talents.  Nouv.  Didd.  Hilt. 

COLLIWILY,  in  Geography , a town  of  the  ifiand  of 
Ceylon  ; 50  miles  W.  of  Trincomaly. 

COLLMEN,  or  Cullmen,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  circle  of  Leiplick ; 6 miles 
E.N.E.  of  Mutfchen. 

COLLOBR1  E'RES,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Var,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diltridd: 
of  Toulon;  18  miles  N.  E.  of  Toulon.  The  place  con- 
tains 1509,  and  the  canton  2933  inhabitants:  the  territory 
includes  322^  kiliometres,  and  two  communes. 

COLLOCOCCUS,  in  Botany , Sloan.  See  Cordia 
Collococca. 

COLLON,  in  Geography,  a poft  and  fair  town  of  the 
county  of  Louth,  Ireland,  wdich  is  neat  and  well  built  ; and 
which  has  improved  confiderably  under  the  aufpices  of  the 
late  lord  chief  baron  Foftcr,  and  his  fon  the  right  honourable 
John  Folder,  the  much  refpedded  fpeaker  of  the  lrilh.  houfe 


of  commons,  when  the  union  took  place.  It  is  29  Irifh. 
miles  N.'from  Dublin. 

COLLONGE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Leman,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  didrift  of 
Geneve  ; the  place  contains  1178.  and  the  canton  8947  in- 
habitants : the  territory  comprehends  212^  kiliometrts, 
and  nine  communes. 

COLLOPS,  in  Anc'ient  Geography,  an  appellation  didin- 
guilhing  two  towns  of  Africa  ; the  one  called  “Collops 
Parva,”  appears  to  have  been  the  fame  with  Cullucitnna , 
fituate  E.  of  the  SinusNumidicus ; the  other,  called  “ Collops 
Ma^na,”  was,  according  to  Ptolemy,  the  fame  with  Cuilu, 
and  fuuated  N.W.  of  the  fame  gulf. 

COLLOQUIA,  in  Ecclefiajlical  Hijlory,  a name  given 
in  Swiffcrland  to  affemb'iies  of  the  protellant  Griffin  clergy. 
Each  league  is  divided  into  a certain  number  of  diltrifts,  the 
mini  tiers  of  which  alffimble  twice  every  year  ; and  thefe 
affembiies  are  called  colloquia  Each  colloquium  has  its  pre- 
fident,  and  each  league  a fuperintendent , called  a dean.  The 
fupreme  authority  in  fpirituai  concerns  is  veiled  inthefynod, 
which  is  compofed  of  the  three  deans,  and  the  clergy  of 
each  league  ; the  fynod  affembles  every  year  alternately  in 
each  of  the  three  leagues.  Candidates  for  holy  orders  are 
examined  before  the  fyriod.  The  necelfary  qualification 
for  admtffion  into  the  church,  ought  to  be  the  knowledge  of 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  ; but  many  are  ordained  with- 
out the  leall  acquaintance  with  either  of  thefe  languages. 
Formerly  Latin  was  fokiy  ufed,  as  well  in  the  debates  of 
the  fynod,  as  for  the  purpofe  of  examining  the  candidates  ; 
but  at  prefent  that  tongue  is  more  and  more  difufed,  and 
German  is  employed  in  its  dead.  See  Grisons. 

COLLOQUIUM,  in  Law,  (a  colloquendo) , a talking 
together,  or  affirming  of  a thing,  laid  in  declarations  for 
words  in  aftions  of  {lander,  See. 

COLLUClANfSTiE,  in  Church  Hi/lory,  a defignation 
given  to  the  Arians,  from  the  martyr  Lucian,  a prefbyter 
of  Antioch. 

COLLUM,  in  Anatomy.  See  Neck,  and  Cervix. 

COLLURIO,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  given  by  Briffon 
to  the  Lanius  Collurio  of  the  Linntean  Fauna  Suecica  ; 
red  backed  fhrike  of  Englilh  writers. 

Collurio  madagafearienfis , of  Briffon,  the  hook-billed 
fhrike,  lanius  curvirojlris. 

COLLUSION,  a fecret  underdanding  between  two 
parties,  who  plead,  or  proceed,  fraudulently  againd  each 
other,  to  the  prejudice  of  a third.  This  collufion  is  either 
apparent,  when  it  fliows  itfelf  on  the  face  of  the  aft  ; or  more 
commonly,  it  is  fecret  and  artfully  concealed  by  a fhow  of 
honedy.  This  is  a praftice  which  the  law  abhors ; and, 
therefore,  when  detefted,  it  makes  void  all  things  dependent 
upon  it,  though  otherwife  in  themfelves  good.  Co.  Litt. 
109.  360.  Plowd.  54-  Collufion  may  fometimes  be  tried 
in  the  fame  aftion,  wherein  the  covin  is,  and  fometimes 
in  another  aftion,  as  for  lands  aliened  in  mortmain  by  a quale 
jus  ; and  where  it  is  apparent,  the  proof  of  it  is  unneceffary  ; 
but  when  it  is  fecret,  it  mud  be  proved  by  witneffes,  and 
found  by  a jury  like  other  matters  of  faft.  9 Rep.  ,33. 
The  ftatute  of  Wedm.  2.  13  Ed.  I.  c.  33.  gives  the  writ 
quale  jus,  and  inquiry  in  thefe  cafes  ; and  there  are  feveral 
other  ilatutes  relating  to  deeds,  made  by  collufion  and 
fraud.  The  cafes  particularly  mentioned  by  the  datute  of 
Wedm.  2.  are  of  quare  impedit,  ajfife,  &c.  which  one  cor- 
poration brings  againd  another,  with  intent  to  recover  the 
land  or  advowfon,  for  which  the  writ  is  brought,  held  in 
mortmain,  &c.  See  Fraud. 

In  the  canon  law,  collufion,  in  matters  of  benefices,  va- 


cates the  benefice,  and  incapacitates  the  perfon  from  holding 
any  benefice  at  all. 

COLLUTHIANS,  in  Ecclefiajlical  Hijlory,  a religious 
fie  ft , which  rofe  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  j 
on  occafion  of  the  indulgence  (hewn  to  A ius  by  Alexander] 
patriarch  of  Alexandria. 

Several  people  being  fcandahzed  at  fo  much  condtfcen- 
fion  ; and,  among  the  red,  Colluthus,  a pried  of  the  fame 
city  ; he  hence  took  a pretence  for  holding  feparate  affem- 
biies, and  by  degrees  proceeded  to  the  ordination  of  priefts, 
as  if  he  had  been  a bifiiop  ; pretending  a neciffity  for  this 
authority,  in  order  to  oppoie  Anus.'  To  his  fchifm  he 
added  herefy  teaching,  that  God  did  not  create  the  wick- 
ed  ; that  he  was  not  author  of  the  evils  that  befal  men, 
See.  lie  was  condemned  by  a council  held  at  Alexandria 
by  Ofius,  in  the  year  330. 

COLLU  THUS,  in  Biography,  a prefbyter  of  Alexandria, 
was  founder  of  the  temporary  Chridian  feft,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourth  century,  above  mentioned.  By 
tfie  decrees  of  the  council  held  by  Oil  us,  Colluthus  was  def- 
poiled  of  the  epifcopal  honours  with  which  he  had  invefted 
himlelf,  and  the  prclbyters  whom  he  had  ordained  were  de- 
graded. Colluthus  iubmitted  to  the  decree,  and  returned 
quietly  to  the  duties  of  his  office  as  a parochial  prefbyter  } 
his  followers  likewife  re-united  themfelves  to  the  orthodox 
church.  Nouv.  Dift.  Hid. 

tOLLU  1 ION,  Collutio,  in  Medical  Writers , is  fometimes 
ufed  for  the  walhing  of  the  mouth,  particularly,  when  done 
to  clean  or  fallen  bad  or  loofe  teeth  ; or  free  the  gums,  &c. 
from  ulcers.  — 

COLLUV1ES,  a term  which  Calcott  and  other  writers 
on  the  univerfal  deluge  have  applied  to  the  fluid  mafs,  into 
which,  according  to  their  opinion,  the  flrataof  the  antedilu- 
vian earth  were  diffolved,  and  their  conllituent  corpufcles  fe* 
parated.  See  Deluge. 

COLLYBUS,  KoAAvSo;,  in  Antiquity,  the  fame  with  what 
is  now  calied  the  rate  of  exchange. 

COLLYRiE,  or  Collyrides,  a certain  ornament 
of  hair,  worn  by  women  on  their  necks.  It  was  made 
up  in  the  form  of  the  final!,  roundilh,  cakes,  Called  xoAAujon, 
collyr/e. 

^ COLLYRIDIANS,  in  Church  Hijlory,  a feft,  towards 
the  clofe  of  the  fourth  century,  denominated  from  a little  cake, 
called  by  the  Greeks  koXXv^icci,  collyridia,  which  they  offered 
to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

I Ins  feft,  it  feems,  confided  chiefly  of  Arabian  women, 
who  brought  it  from  Thrace  to  Arabia,  and  who, 
out  of  an  extravagance  of  devotion  to  the  Virgin,  met 
on  a certain  day  in  the  year,  to  celebrate  a folemn  feall,  arid 
to  render  divine  honours  to  Mary  as  to  a goddefs ; eating  the 
cake  which  they  offered  in  her  name. — St.  Epiphamus,  who 
relates  the  hidory  of  this  fuperditious  ceremony,  ridicules  it. 
They  fprung  up  in  oppolition  to  the  Antidico-Marian- 
ites. 

COLLYRIUM,  xoAAvpiov.  This  term  was  formerly  ap-1 
plied,  to  any  medicament,  folid,  or  liquid,  employed  to  redrain 
defluxions  ; but  it  is  now  entirely  confined  to  wet  applica- 
tions, topically  applied  for  this  purpofe  in  complaints  of  the 
eyes. 

Collyrium  is  alfo  a name  given  to  unguents  ufed  for  the 
fame  purpofe  ; as  unguent  of  tutty,  and  feveral  others. 

Collyrium  is  alfo  a denomination  given,  though  impro- 
perly, to  fome  liquid  medicines  ufed  againd  venereal  ul- 
cers. 

Collyrium  Samium.  See  Samia  terra. 

COLL  Y-W  ESI  ON  Slate,  a whitilh  kind  of  micaceous 
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grit  Slone,  which  fplits  into  very  thin  lamina,  and  is  much 
ufed  for  dating  of  buildings  m the  eaftern  and  feme  of  the 
midland  counties  of  England  ; it  is  the  produce  of  a ftratum 
fituated  not  far  in  the  Series  irom  the  Oalite  or  Ketton  (lone, 
fo  well  known  to  builders.  In  this  ftratum,  particularly  near 
Stonesfield.  in  Oxfordshire,  bor.es  of  animals  of  feme  unknown 
kind  are  frequently  found  lodged . See  Slate. 

' COLM,  in  Geography,  a Small  ifland  of  Scotland,  in  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  Six  miles  S.E  of  Dumferhne. 

COLM  AN,  .George,  in  BiograpM,  an  En-rhfh  writer, 
was  the  fon  of  Mr.  Thomas  Coiman,  BritiSh  rtfident  at  the 
court  of  the  duke  of  Tufcany.  He  was  born  at  Florence 
about  the  year  17,33.  He  received  his  School  education  at 
Weftmintter ; and  was  entered  as  Student  at  Chrift-church, 
Oxford,  where  lie  engaged  with  Bonnel  Thornton,  in  writ- 
ing “ the  Coiino'ifLur.”  a periodical  paper  cf  considerable 
merit,  which  was  afterwards  published  in  four  volumes,  J2tno. 
This  work  is  remarkable  for  the  humorous  delineations  of 
the  manners  of  the  age,  and  difpiays  claffical  reading  and 
tafte.  On  leaving  the  univerfity  he  entered  at  Lincoln’s 
Inn,  and  was  m due  conrfe  called  to  the  bar,  but  never  follow- 
ed his  profcSSIon.  In  1760,  he  produced  two  dramatic  pieces 
■which  were  received  with  great  fucctfs,  the  firll  was  entitled, 
“ Polly  Honeycombe,”  and  the  other  “ the  Jealous  Wife  ;” 
this  la!l  ilill  keeps  its  place  on  the  Stage.  In  1764,  lord 
Bath  died  a-d  left  Mr.  Coiman  a handfome  annuity,  which 
Was  increafed  on  the  death  of  general  Pultenev,  in  the  year 
1767.  In  conjuration  with  Garrick,  he  brought  out  the 
“ Clandestine  Marriage,”  a comedy  of  great  merit,  and 
which  maintains  an-  undiminiShed  reputation.  In  1 70S,  he 
purchafed  a Share  of  the  Covent  Garden  theatre  ; this,  how- 
ever, he  foon  difpofed  of,  and  purchafed  Mr.  Foote’s  theatre 
in  the  Haymarket,  which  he  held  till  liis  death  in  1 794, 
though  he  had  for  the  five  preceding  years  been  incapable  of 
any  bnfmefs,  owing  to  a paralytic  Stroke  with  winch  he  was 
Prized  in  1789,  and  which  affected  his  understanding  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  bring  on  derangement  and  idiocy.  Mr.  Coiman 
translated  Terence’s  plays  into  a fort  of  blank  verfe  : alio 
“ Horace’s  Art  of  Poetry,”  which  added  to  his  reputation  as 
a claffical  fcholar.  In  1787,  he  collected,  in  three  Small  vo- 
lumes, a variety  of  pieces  which  he  had  published  at  different 
times,  under  the  title  of  “ Profe  on  feveral  occafions,  accom- 
panied with  ioine  p'e.  es  of  verfe.”  Gen.  Biog. 

COLMAR,  in  Geography , a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
duchy  of  Holftein,  five  miles  S-E.  of  Glucldladt. 

Colmar.,  a large  and  well  built  town  of  France,  and 
capital  of  the  department  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  feated  on  the 
river  Fecht,  and  furrounded  by  a wall,  flanked  with  towers. 
It  has  a prefect  and  four  courts  of  juftice.  The  town  con- 
tains 13,396,  and  the  canton  14.429  inhabitants  ; the  territory 
includes  55  kiliometres,  and  two  communes  ; io|  leagues  N. 
of  Bale.  The  principal  trade  of  the  inhabitants  of  Colmar, 
who  are  faid  to  be  very  induftrious,  is  in  corn,  and  wine  ; and 
their  chief  manufactures  are  tiiofe  of  woollen  cloth,  callico 
prints,  (lockings,  hardware,  and  gun-powder.  The  diilrift  con- 
fills  of  143  communes  or  townfhips, distributed  into  i 3 cantons, 
and  comprehending  a population  of  144,821  inhabitants.  Its 
whole  territory  includes  1680  kdiometres.  It  has  filver,  cop- 
per, lead,  antimony,  arfenic.and  beautiful  cryftal  mines ; and 
alfo  a manufacture  of  gold  and  lace.  N.  lat.  48°  4'  44".  E. 
long.  70  22'  1 1"1 

COLMARS,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lower  Alps,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrift 
of  Caftdlanej  22  miles  N.  of  it.  The  place  contains  898, 
and  the  canton  35S5  inhabitants  ; the  territory  includes  285 
kiliometres  and  hve  communes. 

COLMBERG,  or  Kolbenberg,  a town  of  Germany,  in 


the  circle  of  Francon'a,  and  principality  of  Anfpach  ; 9 miles 
N.W.  of  it. 

COLME,  La,  a river  of  France,  branching. from  the  ri- 
ver, Aa,  at  Watte,  in  the  department  of  the  Straits  of  Ca- 
lais. 

COLMENAR.  a town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Caftde,  on  the 
confines  of  New  CaStle  ; 7 leagues  N.W.  of  Talavera  de  la 
Reina. — Alio,  a town  of  Spain  in  New  CAlile,  five  leagues 
N.E.  of  E feu  rial. 

CGLMITZ,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  archduchy  of 
Aullria,  four  miles  S.S.W.  of  DroSLndorf. 

COLMWORTH,  a re-Rory  in  the  county  of  Bedford, 
and  hundred  of  Barfo-d  : the  lofty  Spire  of  its  Steeple  forms 
a very  confpicuons  objedt  to  the  Surrounding  country.  In 
the  Government  Trigonometrical  Survey  in  1799,  its  Situa- 
tion was  determined  by  obfervations  from  Lille y- Hoe  Station, 
distant  97.617  leet.  and  bearing  o°  12'  72"  S-E.  from  the. 
parallel  to  the  meridian  of  Greenwich  ; and  fr  m Lidhrgton 
Station  75,934  feet  ; whence  is  deduced  its  latitude  520  1 1' 
49". 3 N.  and  its  longitude  -22'  27",  or  im  29x8  W.  of 
Greenwich. 

COLN,  a river  of  England,  which  paffirs  by  Uxbridge 
and  Colnbrook,  and  runs  into  the  Thames,  rear  Staines,  Se- 
parating the  county  of  Middlefex  from  Buckinghamshire. 
The  clearnefs  and  purity  of  the  water  of  this  river, 
Bluing  almoi’t  enti-elv  in  Springs  out  of  the  chalk  hills  of 
Hertfordshire,  have  always  been  proverbial.  This  circum- 
stance probably  occafioned  the  cutting,  at  fome  diftant  pe- 
riods, of  tv/o  channels  many  miles  in  length,  for  diverting 
part  of  its  waters  acrofs  HownSlow-heath  to  Twickenham, 
and  into  Bnfhey-park  ; and  a very  principal  part  of  the  de- 
fign  of  the  Paddington  branch  cf  the  Grand  Junction  Canal, 
in  latter  times,  was  for  diverting  part  of  its  limpid  Streams,  in 
order  to  fupply  the  metropolis  with  water,  to  which  purpofe 
it  is  admirably  adapted. 

Coln,  a river  of  Effex,  which  is  navigable  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames  at  Merfey  illand  up  to  the  town  of  Col- 
chefter.  See  Canal. 

Coln,  a river  which  runs  into  the  Thames  at  Cricklade. 

COLNBROOK,  a town  ot  England,  in  the  countv  of 
Bucks,  on  the  river  Coin,  with  a weekly  market  on  Wed- 
nefday,  three  miles  E.  of  Windfor,  and  17  W.  from  London. 

COLNE,  a confiderable  market- town  of  Lancashire, 
England,  is  advantageouSly  fltuated  cn  a dry  and  ele- 
vated ridge.  This  place,  fays  Ur.  Whitaker,  “ is  unquef- 
tionably  the  colunio  of  the  anonymous  Ravenr.es,  and  was 
probably  never  abandoned  entirely,  in  the  long  and  obfeure 
period  of  Saxon  lullory.”  At  this  place,  there  have  been  le- 
vel al  Roman  coins,  and  other  antiquities  found.  The  church 
is  a fpacious  ftrudture,  and  appears  to  have  been  “ reftor.-d 
about  the  time  of  Henry  VII  or  VIII.”  Here  are  a market 
on  Wednefday,  and  two  annual  fairs.  Cohie  is  218  milts 
N.  of  London,  and  contains  7S2  houfes,  with  5626  inhabi- 
tants. This  town  is  Situated  in  the  hundred  of  Biackburn, 
near  to  the  grand  ridge  on  its  weftern  fide,  and  alfo  to  the 
Leeds  and  Liverpool  canal,  and  to  tile  famous  Foulridge  tun- 
nel upon  it.  It  was  once  an  object  of  contemplation  to  con- 
d u (Ft  a branch  of  the  Rochdale  canal  to  this  town  ; but  it 
was  never  accompli  (lied.  Whitaker’s  Hiltory  of  Whalley,  qto. 
See  Canal. 

COLNUD,  de  Cayenne , of  Buffun,  in  Crnithohgy , the 
bare-necked  crow,  corvus  nudus. 

COLCMBAUDE,  the  name  given  by  Buffon  to  mo- 
tacilla  atricap'ilia,  or  black  cap. 

COLO,  in  Geography , a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatin- 
ate of  Kalifch,  20  miles  N.  of  Kalifch. 

Colo,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a Roman  colony,  near  the 
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city  of  Conflantina,  in  the  kingdom  of  Algiers,  in  Africa; 
the  ruins  of  it  now  remain,  having  a callle  on  a very  high 
rock  towards  the  fea-coaft,  with  a garrifon,  under  the  com- 
mand of  an  aga  ; under  the  protection  of  which  is  a fmall 
French  faCtorv,  that  deals  with  the  Moors  for  hides,  wax, 
and  wool.  The  mountains  of  Colo  abound  with  a large 
and  tierce  kind  of  monkeys,  which  the  Moors  have  the  art 
of  catching  with  great  facility. 

COLOB1,  a people  of  Africa,  placed  by  Ptolertiy  in  the 
Troglodytic  territory'. 

COLOBIUM,  KoAoCiov,  from  x.o\uto,  I mutilate , among 
the  Ancients,  an  upper  garment,  without  fleeves,  longer  than 
the  tunic. 

CQLOBOMA,  in  Metlical  Writers,  is  ufed  for  the  pre- 
ternatural growing  together  of  the  lips,  or  eyelids,  or  lor 
the  adhefion  of  the  ears  to  the  head. 

COLOBON  Promontorium,  in  Ancient  Geography , a 
promontory  of  Ethiopia,  near  Egypt,  placed  by  Strabo  and 
Ptolemy  in  the  Arabic  gulf. 

COLOBONA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Btetica,  placed  by 
Pliny  in  the  dilfrift  of  Hifpalis  : now  Treb  ixena. 

COLOBRASUS,  a town  of  Alia,  fituate  in  the  interior 
part  of  Cilicia  Montana,  which,  according  to  Ptolemy,  was 
a country  of  Pamphylia. 

COLOCASl A,  in  Botany,  Cluf.  See  Arum  Colocajia. 

COLOCASITES,  ill  Ancient  Geography,  an  ifland  of 
the  Red  fea,  on  the  coall  of  Azania,  a country  of  Ethiopia, 
according  to  Pliny. 

COLOCOLO,  in  Ornithology,  a name  given  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Philippine  iflands,  to  a bird  called  alfo  there 
■cajjili,  and  by  fome  authors  the  water  raven,  corvus  fluviatilis. 
This  bird,  as  it  is  defcribed  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfac- 
tions  (n.  285.)  “ is  of  the  fhape  of  a .common  raven,  but  is 
truly  an  amphibious  bird,  living  more  of  its  time  under  wa- 
ter than  in  the  air;  it  is  black  in  colour;  its  neck  is  remark- 
ably long,  and  it  feeds  on  tifh,  which  it  hunts  under  water, 
as  they  do  one  another ; it  feeds  likewife  on  frogs,  ferpents, 
and  (hell  fifh.  It  is  common  to  fee  it  under  water  in  clear 
rivers,  where  it  feems  perfedlly  at  eafe,  and  runs  about  with 
great  fwiftnefs  ; at  times  it  comes  up  to  the  furface,  and 
dries  its  wings  in  the  air  and  funfhine.”  It  is  underltood  by 
natiKalilfs  pretty  generally',  that  the  colocolo  of  the  Philip- 
pines is  no  other  than  the  common  c ovvorant,  pe/ecani/s  car- 
lo, a bird  known  to  inhabit  moll  parts  of  the  world,  and  to 
delight  efpecially  in  maritime  fituations,  or  in  marfhes,  and 
other  watery  places,  near  the  fea-coaft. 

COLOCYNTHIS,  Coloquintida,  Bitter  Apple,  in 
the  Materia  Medica.  The  colocynth  is  a fpeciesrof  gourd 
( cucumis  colocynthis,  Rinn.)  brought  from  Aleppo  and  Cyprus, 
of  a globular  fhape,  about  the  fize  of  the  lift,  white, 
fmooth,  of  a fungous  texture,  divided  internally  into  large 
cells,  which  contain  a number  of  oblong  feeds. 

The  pulp,  which  is  the  part  ufed  medicinally,  isintenfely 
bitter,  naufeous,  and  acrid.  It  contains  a remarkably  large 
portion  of  mucilage,  fo  as'to  render  (limy  a confiderable 
quantity  of  water  when  boiled  with  it ; and,  on  this  ac- 
count too,  the  i'pirituous  tinclure  is  too  thick  to  pafs  through 
a paper  filter. 

The  colocynth,  taken  in  fubftance,  without  any  mixture 
or  preparation,  is  one  of  the  moll  violent  purgatives  that  we 
are  acquainted  with,  producing,  when  in  a large  dofe  (that 
is,  when  more  than  eight  or  ten  grains),  very  fevere  griping 
pains,  and  often  a difeharge  of  blood,  and  leaving  for  fome 
days  fymptoms  refembling  thofe  of  dvfentery.  It  is  faid,  too, 
to  aft  upon  the  bowels  when  applied  externally  to  the  ab- 
domen. 

The  activity  of  the  colocynth  renders  it  a valuable  medi- 


cine, when  ufed  with  caution.  It  is  feldom  or  never  em- 
ployed by  itfelf,  but  is  mixed  with  aloes,  and  other  pur- 
gatives, and  much  adds  to  their  efficacy. 

The  only  preparation  of  it  retained  in  the  London  Phar- 
macopoeia, is  the  extraft  (extraclum  colocynthidis  compofitum 
olim  ext.  catharticum),  which  is  prepared  by  digelling  in 
proof  fpirit,  colocynth,  aloes,  fcammony,  and  cardamom  feeds, 
and  afterwards  evaporating  the  tinclure  to  the  proper  con- 
liftence.  This  is  one  of  the  moll  certain  and  powerful  pur- 
gatives we  are  acquainted  with,  and  generally  operates  with? 
out  much  griping  or  inconvenience.  It  may  be  properly 
combined  with  calomel,  if  neceffary,  or,  in  cafes  of  fpafmo- 
dic  pain  of  the  bowels,  with  opium. 

Colocynthis,  in  Botany.  Tourn.  Bauh.  Pin.  Ray. 
Moris.  See  Cucumis  colocynthis. — Plum.  See  Trichos- 
anthes  amara. 

COLOCZA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hungary,  on  the 
Danube,  the  fee  of  an  archbilhop.  This  was  formerly  an 
important  place,  but  it  is  novy  funk  into  decay,  in  confe- 
quence  of  repeated  wars  ; 1 36  miles  S.E.  of  Vienna.  N. 
lat.  46°  33'.  E.  Jong.  i8°36'. 

COLODI,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  republic  of  Lucca; 

7 miles  from  Lucca. 

COLOE,  in  Ancient  Geography , a marfh  of  Ethiopia,  ac- 
cording to  Ptolemy,  which,  he  fays,  was  the  fource  of  the 
river  Aftapus. — Alfo,  a town,  fituatea,  according  to  Ptolemy, 
in  the  interior  of  Ethiopia;  but,  according  to  Arrian,  it  was 
a maritime  town,  and  carried  on  a confiderable  commerce 
in  ivory. 

COLOEPHRYGES,  a people  of  Greece,  in  Baeotia, 
called  alfo  Anticondyles,  according  to  Steph-Byz. 

COLOEPHRYX  Mons,  a mountain  of  Baeotia.  Hefy- 
chius. 

COLOES,  JEnli  Gheul,  a lake  of  Afia  Minor,  in  Lydia, 
according  to  Strabo  ; called  Gigaa  by  Homer.  It  was  two 
leagues,  or  40  ftadia,  to  the  N.E.  of  Sardes.  Diana,  fur- 
named  Coloene,  had  a temple  on  the  bank  of  this  lake,  fur- 
rounded  by  the  tombs  of  the  kings  of  Lydia,  and,  among 
others,  that  of  Aliattes,  defcribed  by  Herodotus,  and  com- 
pared by  him  with  the  grandeft  works  of  the  Babylonians 
and  Egyptians. 

COLOGENBAR,  a town  of  Alla,  fituate  near  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  the  town  of  Edeffa, 

COLOGNA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Pa- 
duan ; 15  miles  from  Vicenza. 

COLOGNE,  Peter  De,  in  Biography,  a proteftant 
minifter  at  Metz,  in  the  1 6th  century.  He  was  born  at 
Ghent,  and  educated  at  Paris,  from  whence,  at  the  advice  of 
Robert  Stevens,  he  retired  to  Geneva,  to  avail  himfelf  of  the 
inftrudlions  of  John  Calvin,  who  perfuaded  him  to  devote 
his  life  to  the  work  . of  the  miniftry.  Pie  embarked  in  the 
proteftant  caufe  with  great  zeal  and  ardour,  and  the  fuperi- 
ority  of  his  talents  above  thofe  of  his  contemporaries,  re- 
commended him  to  the  peculiar  friendi'hip  of  Calvin  and 
Beza.  He  commenced  his  minifterial  functions  at  Metz, 
in  the  year  1558,  where  he  continued  in  the  exercife  of  them 
either  openly,  or  from  houfe  to  houfe,  in  a private  way, 
during  the  reigns  of  Francis  II.  and  Charles  IX.  In  the 
performance  of  his  duty,  he  was  occafionally  fubjefted  to 
the  miferiesof  imprifonment  and  exile,  until  the  difperllon  of 
the  proteftant  church  at  Metz,  in  1659.  From  this  town 
*he  went  to  Heidelberg,  where  he  undertook  the  charge  of  a 
congregation,  and  where  he  died  while  he  was  a young  man. 
He  was  the  author  of  fome  original  works,  and  trandated 
others  from  the  German  into  the  French  language,  but,  as 
they  were  moftly  on  temporary  fubjefts,  it  is  not  neceffary 
to  enumerate  them.  Nouv.  Did.  Hill. 
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Cologne,  in  Geography , an  archi-epifcopal  deflorate 
of  Germany,  in  tire  circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  divided  into 
feveral  diftrifls  by  ether  eftates,  and  deriving  its  name  from 
the  city  of  Cologne.  It  was  a bilhopric  in  the  year  514, 
and,  in  799,  was  erefled  into  an  archbiihopric  by  Charle- 
magne. In  the  ancient  conftitution  of  Germany,  the  arch- 
bifhop  afTumed  the  title  of  born  legate  of  the  holy  fee,  and 
arch-chanceilor  of  the  facred  empire  for  Italy.  He  gave 
his  vote  after  the  elector  of  Treves,  and  fat  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  emperor,  at  affrmblies  held  in  his  own  diocefe, 
in  Gaul,  or  in  Italy  The  metropolitan  church,  and  chapter, 
which  is  compofed  of  25  canons,  and  36  dignitaries,  are  at 
Cologne.  Since  the  French  revolution,  and  the  fubfequent 
arrangement  of  its  territories,  Cologne  is  a diftrict  of  Roer, 
or  Roor,  comprehending  jo  cantons,  viz'.  Cologne,  Berg- 
beim,  Bruhl,  Dormagen,  Elfen,  Juliers,  Kerpen,  Lechmch, 
W 37 den,  Zulpich,  which  include  294  communes,  1375  kili- 
ometres,  and  137,215  inhabitants.  Although  this  deflorate 
is  reckoned  one  of  the  molt  fertile  countries  of  Europe,  the 
bigotry,  ignorance,  and  idlenefs  of  its  inhabitants,  who  are 
moftly  Roman  Catholics,  prevent  its  deriving  thofe  advan- 
tages from  its  productions,  and  particularly  its  commerce, 
which  might  realonably  be  expedit'd. 

CaLoGNE,  the  capital  of  the  archbifhopric  above 
mentioned,  and  formerly  one  of  the  free  and  imperial  cities 
of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Weftphalia.  It  was  taken 
poirefTion  of  by  the  French  in  1794,  and  is  now  the  capital 
of  the  diftrifl  that  bears  its  name  in  the  French  department 
of  Roer,  and  is  faid  to  contain  38,844  inhabitants.  Cologne 
is  fituated,  in  the  form  of  a crefcent,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  and  fortified  in  the  ancient  manner  ; but  its  walls 
are  in  fo  decayed  and  tottering  a Fate,  that  they  are  inca- 
pable of  affording  it  any  defence.  The  whole  of  its  length, 
along  the  river,  is  about  3 J miles,  two-thirds  of  which  fpace 
is  uninhabited  ; feveral  of  the  fquares  and  flreets  more  re- 
fembling  a field,  or  an  uncultivated  garden,  than  parts  of  an 
inhabited  city.  In  traverfing  its  environs  one  may  obferve 
more  than  150  miferable  farm-houfes,  with  gardens,  which 
furnifh  the  city  with  all  forts  of  greens,  butter,  cheefe,  milk, 
&c.  The  ftreets  are  narrow,  winding,  and  gloomy,  and 
moll  of  the  houfes  are  very  high,  old,  and  ruinous  ; and  yet 
this  city  is  faid  to  contain,  within  its  compafs,  more  churches, 
chapels,  and  monafteries,  than  there  are  days  in  the  year. 
The  Roman  Catholic  univerfity  icarcely  merits  the  appellation. 
The  number  of  beggars  that  difgrace  its  police  is  very  great, 
and  it  is  faid,  that  the  propenlity  to  idlenefs,  gluttony,  and 
begging,  which  prevails  through  the  city  and  adjacent  coun- 
try, is  fanflioned  and  encouraged  by  the  example  of  the  dif- 
ferent orders  of  monks  ; whofe  chief  objefl  is  to  keep  the 
people,  who,  with  the  exception  of  a few  Proteflant  families, 
are  Roman  Catholics,  in  a Rate  of  ignorance  and  fuperftition. 
Two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  are  either  profeffed  beggars, 
or  eccleiiaitics.  The  other  third  confifls  of  a few  patricians, 
merchants,  and  mechanics,  on  the  produce  of  whofe  exer- 
tions and  induftry  the  reft  live. 

Cologne,  upon  the  whole,  is  at  leaft  two  centuries 
behind  the  other  parts  of  Germany,  with  regard  to  im- 
provement in  the  arts  and  fciences.  Although  no  city 
in  Germany  is  more  favourably  fituated  for  commerce,  the 
natural  bigotry  and  idlenefs  of  the  inhabitants  lead  them 
to  forego  the  benefits  which  their  fituation  aff  >rds  them  ; and 
their  trade  has  dwindled  away  to  the  manufacture  of  a few 
ribbands,  (lockings,  lace,  and  tobacco.  The  veffels  that  may 
be  al  ways  feen  in  the  port  of  Cologne  are  very  numerous  ; 
the  quay,  more  than  i±  mile  long,  is  continually  crowded 
with  (hips  ; but  the  goods  on  board  aie  almoft  wholly  the 
property  of  foreign  merchants.  About  a fortnight  before 
Vol.  IX. 


the  fair  at  Frankfort  begins,  there  is  a great  concourfe  of 
thefe  merchants  at  Cologne,  who  repair  daily  from  thence 
to  Frankfort,  by  means  of  two  commodious  vcficls  contain- 
ing from  150  to  200  paffengers,  which  perform  this  voyage 
every  other  day  during  the  fair.  The  Jews  were  exp-lled  from 
Cologne  in  the  year  1485,  and  from  that  remote  period  not 
one  of  them  has  ever  obtained  leave  to  fettle  there,  or  dared 
even  to  enter  the  city  without  perm  ffion  of  the  magiftrate. 
Under  the  old  police,  if  a Jew  came  into  the  ci:y,  he  was 
accompanied  by  a guard  during  his  flay,  and  ob’igcd  to  pay 
a ducat  for  every  hour  of  his  continuance  there.  In  the 
year  16x8,  the  Proteftants  were  alfo  expelled,  but  fome 
years  after  they  obtained  permifiion  to  return.  The  rr.agif- 
trates  indeed  gave  them  leave  to  erect  a place  of  worfh’p, 
which  was  deftroyed  by  the  infatuated  mob  as  foon  as  it  was 
fimfhed.  Since  that  event  they  have  erefled  for  themfelves 
feveral  hand  fome  churches  at  M'.ilheina,  three  miles  from 
Cologne,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine.  The  trifling  com- 
merce of  Cologne  has  been  confined  to  a few  Proteftant 
families  ever  lince  the  period  of  their  return,  who,  it  is  ob-. 
ferved,  are  the  only  opulent  inhabitants  of  the  place.  The 
wealth  of  the  churches  at  Cologne,  at  leaft  before  it  was 
taken  poffeffion  of  by  its  new  occupiers,  was  immenfe,  par- 
ticularly that  of  the  cathedral.  Thefe  churches  are  re- 
positories of  various  relics  that  are  held  in  high  eftimation 
by  the  fuperftitious  catholics.  The  theatre  is  a roomy 
building,  but  not  elegant.  The  town-houfe  is  an  irregular 
(tone  edifice,  aukward  and  in  a ruinous  ftate.  The  arfenal 
occafions  part  of  a very  narrow  ftreet  ; its  contents  are 
chiefly  ancient  arms,  not  proper  for  modern  ufe ; and  the 
building  itfclf  is  in  a ftate  of  decay.  The  dealers  of  Nurem- 
berg and  Augfburg  bring  their  toys  in  large  quantities  to 
Cologne  for  exportation  to  Holland,  England,  and  America. 
The  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe  carry  on  a very  profitable 
trade  with  them  in  both  the  Indjes.  The  inhabitants  of 
Cologne  derive  a very  confiderable  advantage  from  the  im- 
portation of  coals  out  of  the  adjacent  countries  of  Berg,  the 
electorate  of  Treves,  the  principalities  of  Saarbruck,  and 
duchy  of  Dtuxponts,  which  come  by  the  Saar  down  the 
Mofclle  and  the  Rhine,  and  fupply  the  want  of  wood-fuel, 
that  is  very  fcarce  about  Cologne,  Some  of  thefe  coals  are 
round  a'd  large,  and  another  lort  confifts  of  dull,  which  is 
mixed  with  ciay  and  water,  and  formed  into  (mall  cakes, 
manufactured  in  (ummer  ; and  which,  being  gradually  harden- 
ed by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  are  ftored  up  m large  magazines 
erected  for  that  purpofe.  Thefe  coal-cakes  are  fold  at  12 
(livers  (about  I s.  Englifti  money)  per  hundred  ; and  it  is 
faid,  that  100  of  them  will  go  as  lar  as  three  bufhels.  Near 
this  city  fome  pfeudo- volcanic  remains  have  been  traced, 
which  are  thought  to  be  inch  as  are  mentioned  by  Tacitus 
at  the  clofe  of  the  13th  book  of  his  Annals,  the  effects  of 
fubterranean  fire  which  ravaged  the  country  of  the  Juhoncs. 
N.  lat.  50°  55'  21".  E.  long.  6°  55'. 

Cologne,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Gerf, 
and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diflriCt  of  L>mbes  ; fix 
leagues  E.  of  Auch.  The  place  contains  769,  ‘and  the 
canton  6096  inhabitants  ; the  territory  comprehends  1x7^ 
kiliometres,  arid  17  communes. 

Cologne  Earth , a (ubftance  ufed  in  painting,  as  a wa- 
ter colour,  much  approaching  to  amber  in  its  ftruCture,  and 
of  a deep  brown.  It  (las  generally  been  efteemed  a genuine 
earth,  but  has  been  difeovered  to  contain  a great  deal  of 
vegetable  matter,  and,  indeed,  it  is  a very  Angular  fub- 
ftance. 

It  never  conftitutes  an  entire  ftratum  in  the  earth,  but  is 
lodged  among  other  ftrata  in  large  flat  detached  mafies. 

It  1?  moderately  dry,  while  in  the  earth,  and  of  a foft 
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crumbly  texture.  When  dried,  it  is  of  a deep,  dufky  brown, 
of  a very  clofe,  cornpaft,  and  fine  texture,  and  very  re- 
markably light ; it  is  of  a fmooth,  even  furface,  dry,  but  not 
harfh  to  the.  touch,  crumbles  eafily  to  pieces  between  the 
fingers,  and  {lightly  {tains  the  hands  ; it  adheres  firmly  to 
thp  tongue,  but  not  at  all  refembling  the  aftringency  of  the 
boles,  or  any  thing  elfe  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  but  plainly 
refembling  the  take  of  oak  bark.  It  makes  no  effcrvefcence 
with  acids  ; if  thrown  into  water,  it  fvvims  on  the  furface, 
till  thoroughly  wetted  ; and  if  brought  into  contact  with 
burning  coals,  it  takes  fire  and  burns  of  itfelf,  till  reduced  to 
yellowifh  aflres. 

It  is  eafy  to  difeern  from  this  account,  that,  though  this 
is  generally  efteemed  an  earth,  and  known  to  the  world  by 
no  other  name,  it  is  no  pure  native  foffil,  but  contains  more 
vegetable  than  mineral  matter,  and  owes  its  origin  to  the 
remains  of  wood  which  has  been  long  buried  in  the  earth. 
It  is  dug  in  Germany  and  France  ; the  quantities  confirmed 
in  painting,  in  London,  are  brought  from  Cologne,  where  it 
is  found  very  plentifully  ; but  our  own  kingdom  is  not  with- 
out it,  it  being  found  near  Birmingham,  and  on  Mendip  hills 
in  Somerfetfhire  ; but  what  has  been  yet  found  there  is  not 
fo  pure  or  fine,  as  that  imported  from  Cologne.  Hill’s  Hift. 
of  Fofiils,  p.  64.  and  Da  Cofta’s  Hift.  of  Foffils,  p.  12 1. 

COLOGNOLI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the 
duchy  of  Tufcany  ; 6 miles  E.  of  Leghorn. 

COLOKITIA,  or  Kolokitia,  a town  of  European 
Turkey,  on  the  fouthern  coaft  of  the  Morea,  in  a gulf  to 
which  it  gives  name  ; 25  miles  S.E.  of  Mifitra.  N.  lat.  36° 
4 7'.  E.  long.  220  34'. 

COLOMAY,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Red 
Ruffia  ; 5 miles  N.E.  of  Halecz. 

COLOMBA,  in  the  Materia  Meclica.  See  Columbo. 

COLOMBEL,  Nicolas,  in  Biography,  a French 
painter  who  was  born  in  1646,  at  Sotteville  near  Rouen, 
and  became  the  fcholarof  Le  Sueur,  under  whom  he  ftudi^d 
feveral  years  ; he  then  went  to  Italy,  where  he  affiduoufly  co- 
pied the  works  of  Raffaelle  and  Nicolo  Pouflin;  but  though 
he  enjoyed  every  advantage  of  education,  and  laboured  to 
form  his  ftyle  upon  the  model  of  thofe  great  matters,  the 
poverty  of  his  genius  ever  appeared ; and  his  pidfures, 
though  corredlly  drawn  and  carefully  finifhed,  generally 
wanted  that  elevation  of  thought  and  ftriking  exprefiion, 
which  can  alone  give  value  to  hiftoric  painting.  However, 
in  1682,  he  fent  four  pi&ures  which  he  had  painted  at 
Rome  to  Paris,  and  thereby  gained  fufficient  reputation  to 
caufe  his  being  chofen  a member  of  the  Academy  upon  his 
return  to  Paris  in  1694.  One  of  his  moft  efteemed  pictures 
is  an  “ Orpheus  playing  on  his  Lyre,”  in  the  apartment  of 
the  menagerie  in  the  royal  palace.  He  died  in  the  year 
1717.  D’Argenville. 

COLOMBES,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Paris,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftriA  of  St.  Denys  ; if  league  N.W.  of  Paris. 

COLOMBEY,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Meurthe,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridl 
of  Toul;  15  miles  S.W.  of  Nancy.  The  place  contains 
858  and  the  canton  12,887  inhabitants;  the  territory  in- 
cludes 315  kiliometres  and  32  communes. 

COLOMBIEN,  De,  in  Biography.  See  Valentine. 

COLOMBIER,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Upper  Saone,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton,  in  the  diftridl  of  Vefoul;  four  miles  N.E.  of 
Vefoul. 

Colombier,  a town  of  Swifferland,  in  the  principality 
of  Neuchatel ; two  miles  S.W.  of  Neuchatel. 

COLOMBIERE,  Claude  De  La,  in  Biography , a 


celebrated  French  jefuit,  was  born  near  Lyons,  in  which 
city  he  profecuted  his  {Indies,  devoting  moft  of  his  time  to 
rhetoric  and  theology.  Of  the  former  branch  of  fcience  he 
became  a profeffor,  and  in  the  latter  he  was  diftinguifhed  as 
a popular  and  impreflive  preacher.  In  this  charadter  he  was 
noticed  at  the  court  of  the  duke  of  York,  afterwards 
James  II.  of  England,  being  made  chaplain  and  confeffor 
to  the  duchefs,  until  he  was  baniftied  under  fufpicion  of 
being  engaged  in  a confpiracy.  He  returned  to  his  native 
country  in  the  year  1682,,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  41. 
Colombiere  publifhed  fix  volumes  of  fermons,  which  are 
elegant,  pious,  and  fimple ; they  have  been  often  reprinted. 
He  publifhed  alfo  a “ Colledtion  of  Orations”  in  Latin, 
delivered  by  the  author  as  profeffor  of  rhetoric;  a volume 
of  “ Moral  Refledlions  two  volumes  of  “ Spiritual  Let- 
ters ;”  and  “ A Syftem  and  Office  for  the  Solemnity  of  the 
Worfhip  of  the  Heart  of  Jefus,”  which  the  jefuits  em- 
ployed a confiderable  time  in  every  Catholic  country,  as  a 
powerful  lnftrument  in  favour  of  the  papal  caufe.  Patru, 
a well  known  writer,  deferibes  Colombiere  as  one  who  tho- 
roughly underftood  the  niceft  refinements  of  the  French 
language.  Nouv.  Didt.  Hift. 

COLOMBINI,  Cos  imo,  an  engraver  of  Florence,  who 
engraved  a great  part  of  the  portraits  of  painters  inferted  in 
the  magnificent  work  of  the  “ Mnfeum  Florentinum.” 
He  flourifhed  about  1734.  Strutt.  Heinecken. 

COLOMBONI,  Don  Angiol  Maria,  a very  cele- 
brated painter  of  miniature  and  natural  hiftory,  was  born  at 
Gubbi©  in  the  year  1608,  and  at  a very  early  period  of  iife 
became  a monk  of  the  order  of  Mount  Oliveto.  He  made 
confiderable  progrefs  in  literature,  and  in  the  mathematics, 
and  publifhed  at  Bologna,  in  the  year  1669,  a book  on  fun- 
dialling,  entitled  “ Pratica  Gnomonica,  ovvero  Tavole, 
colie  quali  ciafcuno  agevolmente  puo  far  da  fe  gli  Orologi  da 
Sole.”  But  he  was  not  lefs  admired  for  his  miniatures,  and 
for  his  excellent  drawings  of  herbs,  flowers,  and  birds, 
which  he  drew  with  fuch  tafte  and  corredfnefs,  and  finifhed 
with  fuch  extraordinary  delicacy  and  foftnefs,  that  he  was 
ftyled  the  Giovanni  da  Udine  of  his  time,  and  the  great 
Guercino  ufed  to  call  him  the  Raffaelle  of  his  profelfion. 
He  left  two  volumes  of  thefe  drawings  of  birds,  in  which  not 
only  the  beautiful  colours  and  the  delicacy  of  the  plumage 
were  admirably  reprefented,  but,  what  was  more  extraordi- 
nary, each  appeared  exadtly  in  the  attitude  moft  ufual  to  it 
or  moft  charadterillic.  He  fpent  great  part  of  his  life 
in  Bologna,  highly  efteemed,  and  died  in  the  place  of  his 
nativity  in  the  year  1672.  Baldinucci. 

COLOMBRARO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in 
the  province  of  Bafilicata  ; 4^  miles  S.S.W.  of  Turfi. 

COLOMIES,  Paul,  in  Biography,  was  born  at  Ro- 
chelle ; he  embraced  the  Proteftant  religion,  and  followed 
his  friend  Ifaac  Voffius  into  England,  where  he  attached 
himfelf  to  the  caufe  of  epifcopacy,  and  even  attacked  the 
party  among  whom  he  had  been  educated,  in  a work  enti- 
tled “ Theologoruin  Prefbyterianorum  Icon,”  which  raifed 
him  many  enemies.  He  was,  however,  rewarded  by  being 
made  librarian  at  Lambeth,  and  reader  at  the  epifcopal 
French  church  in  London.  Here  he  died  in  January  1692, 
leaving  the  reputation  of  great  {kill  in  bibliography.  He 
was  author  of  “ Gallia  Orientalis,”  in  4to.  which  was  an 
account  of  Frenchmen  eminent  for  oriental  learning  ; of  a 
fimilar  work  refpetting  Italy  and  Spain,  with  many  others 
of  confiderable  note  at  the  time  in  which  he  flourifhed.  Bayle. 

CGLOMNA,  Fabius.  See  Columna. 

COLON,  in  Anatomy,  from  xoiAoc,  ho/low ; is  a name 
applied  to  the  greater  part  of  the  large  inteltine.  See  In- 
testine. 

Colon, 
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Colon,  in  Grammar , a point,  or  dhara&er,  formed  thus 
( : ) ferving  to  mark  a paule,  and  to  divide  the  members  of 
a ptriod.  See  Pointing.  See  alfo  Period,  Comma, 
and  Semicolon. 

Grammarians  generally  affign  the  ufe  of  a colon  to  be  to 
mark  the  middle  of  a period  ; or  to  conclude  a fenfe  lefs  per- 
fect than  the  dot,  or  period  : but  a fenfe  lefs  perfect  than 
the  period,  is  an  expreffion  extremely  vague  and  indeter- 
minate. 

Others  fay,  a colon  is  to  be  ufed  when  the  fenfe  is  perfett, 
but  the  fentencenot.  concluded:  but  neither  is  this  fufficient- 
ly  clear  and  exprefs.  Add  to  this,  that  in  practice,  our  bell 
writers  confound  the  colon  with  the  femicolon. 

F.  Buffier  attempts  to  fix  the  ufe  of  the  colon  ; but  he 
does  not  much  diilmguifti  it  from  the  femicolon  : he  pre- 
fcribes  the  ufe  of  either,  indifferently,  and  calls  them  by  a 
common  name,  intermediate  pointings  ; as  being  mediums  be- 
tween the  comma,  and  full  point,  or  period.  Their  ufe, 
according  to  this  author,  is  to  didinguifh  the  fupernumerary 
members  of  a period.  By  fupernumerary  members  arc 
meant  fuch  as  the  precedent  ones  do  not  raife  any  expecta- 
tion of;  i.  e.  fuch  parts  as  have  indeed  a dependence  on 
what  goes  before,  even  though  what  goes  before  has  a com- 
plete fenfe,  independent  hereon  : v.  gr.  “ the  Auguftan  age 
was  fo  eminent  for  good  poets,  that  they  have  ierved  as 
models  to  all  others  ; yet  did  it  not  syield  any  good  tragic 
poets  ;”  where  the  fupernumerary  member,  and  the  ufe 
of  the  colon,  are  obvious.  The  moll  obvious  and  fenhble 
ufe  of  the  colon,  he  adds,  is,  when  the  fupernumerary  mem- 
ber  is  dillinguifhed  by  fome  conjunction ; as,  “ notwith- 
ftanding,  however,  but,  except  that,  unlefs,  inafmuch  as,  yet, 
fmee,  the  rather  as,  provided  that,”  &c.  Some,  indeed, 
life  the  colon  in  the  middle  of  long  periods,  without  any  re- 
gard to  ftspertmmerary  members:  which  cuftom  was  pro- 
bably introduced  to  mark,  that  the  breath  is  here  to  be  taken 
almofl  as  much  as  in  a common  period,  in  the  place  where 
the  fupernumerary  period  commences.  But  this,  at  beft,  is 
arbitrary  ; and  the  intermediate  pointings  may  always  be 
omitted  in  a period,  if  there  be  no  fupernumerary  member, 

e.  if  there  be  r.o  fubfequent  member,  but  what  is  expected 
from  the  precedent.  As  to  the  occalions  where  the  colon 
is  to  be  ufed,  rather  than  the  femicolon,  there  is  nothing  pre- 
cife  to  be  faid  of  it ; except  that  the  colon  ftiews  the  fuper- 
numerary member  more  detached,  and  fets  it  at  a greater 
diltance  from  the  rett ; and  therefore  marks  a longer  paufe 
than  the  femicolon. 

Accordingly,  it  feems  preferable  to  ufe  the  femicolon  before 
conjun&ions  adverfative,  reltriCtive,  conditional,  &c.  as, 

“ neverthelefs,  but,  excepting  that,  however,  otherwife,  pro- 
vided that.”  Again,  where  the  fupernumerary  phrafes  not 
only  fuppofe  the  precedent,  but  depend  on  them  for  their 
regimen,  and  are,  as  it  were,  new  parts  thereof ; there  the 
femicolon  feems  preferable  to  the  colon:  v.  gr.  “ You  are 
regardlefs  of  the  goodnefs  of  God,  who  firft  chofe  you  ; a 
God  who  is  only  jealous  of  your  heart  for  your  own  happi- 
nefs  ; a God  who  could  be  equally  glorious  in  deitroying  you 
by  his  jullice,  as  in  faving  you  by  his  mercy.”  Or  thus: 

“ The  difeourfe  confided  of  two  parts  ; in  the  firft  was 
ftiewn  the  iieceffity  of  fighting  ; in  the  fecond,  the  advantages 
that  would  redound  from  it.”  But  this  difference,  it  mull 
be  owned,  has  a dependence  on  fomething  that  influences  all 
the  points,  and  fwavs  the  whole  doftriue  ot  punCtuation  ; viz. 
the  length,  or  fhortnefs,  of  the  members  and  periods : for, 
when  the  phrafes  are  long,  we  point  higher  than  when  fhort. 

A later  author,  in  an  ingenious  difeourfe,  “ De  Ratione 
Inttrpungendi,”  marks  the  office  of  the  colon,  and  its  differ- 
ence from  the  femicolon,  &c.  more  precifely  ; a colon,  on 
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his  principles,  ferves  to  diftinguifh  thofe  conjunCl  members 
of  a fentence,  which  are  capable  of  being  divided  into  other 
members,  whereof  one  at  leaft  is  conjunCV,  Thus,  in  the 
fentence,  “ as  we  cannot  difeern  the  ihadow  moving  along 
the  dial-plate,  fo  the  advances  we  make  in  knowledge  arc 
only  perceived  by  the  diltance  gone  over;”  the  two  mem. 
bers  being  both  firnple,  are  only  feparated  by  a comma:  in 
this,  “ as  we  perceive  the  fnadow  to  have  moved,  but  did 
not  perceive  it  moving  ; fo  our  advances  in  underftanding, 
in  that  they  confill  of  fuch  minute  Heps,  as  are  only  per- 
ceivable by  the  diftance  the  fentence  being  divided  into 
two  equal  parts,  and  thofe  conjundl  ones,  iince  they  include 
others,  we  feparate  the  former  by  a femicolon,  and  the  lat- 
ter by  commas : but  in  this,  “ as  we  perceive  the  fhadow 
to  have  moved  along  the  dial,  but  did  not  perceive  it  mov- 
ing ; and  it  appears  the  grafs  has  grown,  though  nobody 
ever  faw  it  grow  : fo  the  advances  we  make  in  knowledge, 
as  they  conlill  of  fuch  minute  (leps,  are  only  perceivable  by 
the  diftance.”  The  advancement  in  knowledge  is  com- 
pared to  the  motion  of  a fliadow,  and  the  growth  of  grafs  ; 
which  comparifon  divides  the  fentence  into  two  principal 
parts  : but  fince  what  is  faid  of  the  movement  of  the  fhadow, 
and  likewife  of  the  growth  of  grafs,  contains  two  firnple 
members,  they  are  to  be  feparated  by  a femicolon  ; confe- 
quently  a higher  pointing  is  required  to  feparate  them  from 
the  other  part  of  the  fentence,  which  they  are  oppofed  to  ; 
and  this  is  a colon. 

Bifliop  Lovvth  obferves,  that  a colon  diftinguifhes  a mem- 
ber of  a fentence,  whether  firnple  or  compounded,  which 
of  itfelf  would  make  a complete  fentence,  and  fo  requires  a 
greater  paufe  than  a femicolon,  yet  is  followed  by  an  addi- 
tional part,  making  a more  full  and  perfedl  fenfe.  He  adds* 
that  a colon  may  be  alio  ufed,  when  a femicolon  has  preced- 
ed, and  a greater  paufe  is  ftill  neceffary,  though  the  fentence 
be  incomplete  ; and  that  it  is  commonly  ufed,  when -an  ex-  . 
ample,  or  a fpeech,  is  introduced.  Introd.  to  Eng.  Gram, 
ed.  1772.  p.  207. 

COLON  A,  in  Botany,  Bofc.  Nouv.  Di&.  Hifl.  Nat, 
Cavan,  tab.  370.  Clafsand  order , polyandria  monogynia. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  five-leaved;  leaves  linear,  coloured  on  the 
infide,  caducous.  Cor.  Petals  five,  with  a nedlareous  fcale 
at  the  bafe.  Siam.  Filaments  numerous,  inferted  into  the 
top  of  a pentagonal  column.  Pjjl.  Germ  placed  at  the 
top  of  the  column,  in  the  centre  of  the  ftamens,  tetragon- 
ous-globular  ; ftyie  longer  than  the  ftamens  ; ftigma  firnple, 
Pertc.  Drupe  globular,  with  four  wings,  opening  into  four 
parts.  Seeds  oval,  two  in  each  divilion  of  the  drupe.  Near- 
ly allied  to  Grewia,  and  differing  chiefly  in  the  ftrufture  of 
the  pericarp. 

Sp.  C.  dent  at  a.  A tree.  Leaves  alternate,  almoft  fefiile, 
oval,  toothed,  very  large.  Flowers  reddifli,  in  axillary, 
folitary  racemes,  which  fometimes  form  a panicle.  A na- 
tive of  the  Philippine  iflands. 

COLONiE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia  Minor, 
in  the  Troade,  placed  by  Strabo  at  the  diftance  of  140 
ftadia  from  Ilium,  in  the  territory  of  Lampfacas  ; it  was 
a colony  of  Milefians. — Alfo,  a town  of  thefame  name, placed 
by  Strabo  near  Chryfa  ; by  d’Anville,  S.  of  Troas. — Alfo, 
a town,  mentioned  by  Anaximenes,  cited  by  Strabo,  and 
placed  in  Erythraea. — Alfo,  a town  of  Greece,  in  Mcffema, 
according  to  Ptolemy;  now  Grijfo. — Alfo,  a town  of  Greece, 
in  the  Phocide. — Alfo,  the  name  of  a rock,  on  the  bank  of 
the  Thracian  Bofphorus,  over-againft  the  Cyanseao  iflands, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Euxine  fea. — Alfo,  a town  of  Greece, 
in  Theffaly. — Alfo,  a promontory  near  the  river  Lycus. 

COLONEL,  the  officer  who  has  the  chief  command  of 
a regiment  of  horfe,  foot,  dragoone,  orartillery.  The  lieu- 
C 2 tenant- 
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tenant  .colonel  commands  it  in  chief  in  the  ahfence  of  the 
c. lone*,  to  whom  he  s fubordiaate,  as  the  other  ctacers  are 
id  i'kr  manner  to  him,  whtn  r e is  prefent. 

Colonel  of  a regiment  of  horfe,  is  ‘lie  fir!  officer  in  it, 
and  commands  it  v.  hen  pr.-fmt.  H:s  duty  con  fifes  chiefly 
in  keeping  the  retnment  complete : in  having  it  compofed 
of  men  and  horFs  that  are  fit  for  ferries;  in  taking  care  to 
have  them  well  exercifed  arid  lnftru&ed  in  the  d fFsrent  evo- 
lution*, fo  that  they  may  be  able,  on  all  occasions,  to 
form  tbe.T.felves  fuitably  to  the  ground  they  occupy  or  ant 
on.  or  to  the  matter  in  whic1  they'  may  wish  either  to  make 
or  receive  an  attack.  In  France,  Spain,  and  fome  other 
f withers  nat;or=  of  Europe,  colonels  of  horfs  have  been  ufual- 
ly  called  maitres  de  camp.  But  in  Germany,  and  mo!  north- 
ern nations,  thee  are  called  ritmeejiers. 

Colonel  of  dragoons . His  principal  functions  are  the 
fa  ■ e a t ofe  or  a colonel  i t horfe.  But  he  ought  to  be  a,fo 
in  fome  measure  acq  lain'rd  with  the  d •-■ties  of  a colonel  of  m- 
far.'rr,  2,  his  men  are  liable  to  att  either  mounted  or  de- 
mounted. 

Colo  s EI .of  foot,  or  infantry.  His  functions  are  more 
exttnfivc  and  diverfifird  tear,  thofe  of  a colonel  of  horfe.  as 
I t infantry  are  emploved  for  a greater  variety  of  purpofes, 
and  on  a greater  diverfity  of  fervicsS.  Coionels  of  infantry 
fil  )Uld  be  well  acquainted  with  fortification,  and  with  ficld- 
en  tneering  (which,  however,  they  feldom  or  ever  are)  ; 
li  .ee  l'uch  a t^oron^h  and  corr.prebenfme  knowledge  of  their 
pnnc’oies,  as  enables  an  officer  to  apply  -.hem  expeditioufly 
and  jodicioufly,  is  the  be!  and  fafeft  guide  to  the  pr  per 
formation  and  arrangement  of  troops  in  various  fituations, 
and  to  the  advantageous  occupation  of  ground  3nd  polirions. 
A colonel  of  infantry  Ihould  be  particularly  careful  to  main- 
tain union  ard  harmony  among  his  officers,  and  contentment 
among  his  men  ; to  acquire  tr.e  eileem  and  concdence  of 
both,  2nd  to  make  hin.felf  be  refpected  by  them  ; to  which 
nothing  contributes  more  than  a Heady,  uriorm,  and  im- 
partial enforcement  of  fubordination  and  difeiplin e.  He 
fhovid  bkevrife  be  peculiarly  attentive  to  the  health  and 
comfort  of  his  men. 

Colon  £ l of  Artillery  ; the  commander  of  a battalion  of 
artiller-.-.  H duties,  when  properly  underftood  and  attend- 
ed to,  are  various  and  laborious,  both  in  war  and  peace,  and 
requie,  in  order  to  be  w-ril  performed,  not  only  abilities, 
but  alfo  application,  knowledge,  and  experience.  He  ought 
to  be  an  abld’mat  ematician  and  mechanic,  and  ihould  be  ac- 
c laiuted  with  all  the  duties  of  an  engineer,  that  are  conneft- 
cd  with  the  ufe  and  application  cf  artillery  in  different  fitu- 
ationt,  and  to  different  purpofes ; the  coriftrucrion  of  batteries, 
platforms,  field-works,  the  occupying  of  positions  with  ar- 
tillery, to  the  be!  advantage,  both  as  to  cinect  and  flanking 
firei,  dec . Whatever  illusion  he  may  be  placed  in,  or  on 
whatever  fervice  he  is  going,  he  fhould  underhand  thorough- 
ly what  nature  and  fpecies  of  ordnance  is  belt  adapted  to  it. 
H fhould  be  acquainted  with  all  the  belt  and  molt  uffful 
experiments,  that  have  beer,  made  with  artillery  in  the  differ- 
ent nations  of  Europe  ; he  fhouid  know  the  grcatelt  di dance 
at  which  waiis  can  be  battered  in  breech  rffechia  ly  ; the 
d fferent  charges  of  powder,  be!  adapted  for  different  fer- 
vices,  and  ciffcrent  diftanccs.  And  he  fnould  not  only  be 
weii  acquainted  with  the  v.ide  differences  between  the  ranges 
of  cai.:.on-fhot  and  ihcils  in  the  air,  ar.d  thofe  which  the  para- 
bo  theory  giv-s  for  them  in  vacuo,  but  alfj  be  able  to  ap- 
prox male,  nearly  to  the  truth,  the  diliancrs  to  which  pro- 
jectiles will  go  in  the  air,  thrown  witn  given  charges  of 
powder,  and  given  degrees  of  elevation.  1 fhort,  he  ought 
to  know  a variety  of  things,  which  few  officers  of  artillery 
actually  tio  know.  8 


Colonel  of  Engjusrs.  See  the  art  cle  Esgihess. 

Colonel,  Lieutenant , is,  as  has  been  already  obferved 
the  lecond  officer  belonging  to  a regiment,  and  commands  it 
in  the  abfence  of  the  colonel. 

Colonel  General  of  the  French  Infantr or  Colon  el 
General  d"  Infante/::  Franco  fe : an  appointment  of  great 
trait  and  authority,  which  took  its  birth,  or  originated,  un- 
der Francis  I.  in  1544.  It  became  an  immediate  gift  of 
the  crown,  under  Henry  III.  in  1584.  It  was  at  la!  fup- 
prefied,  becaufeit  gave  too  many  prerogatives,  and  too  much 
power  to  the  perfon  who  was  invefted  with  it.  Under 
Louis  XV.  however,  it  was  re-eftabhftied  in  ry  1 1,  in  favour 
of  Louis,  the  fir!  duke  of  Chartres.  This  officer  had  ori» 
gtnally  the  riaht  of  nomination  t > ev-.rv  comrailfion  ar.d 
p. ace  of  tm!  in  the  infantry.  He  could  o-  dcr  courts  mar- 
tial, and  enforce  the  fentences  awarded  by  them,  without 
any  fufpenfion  of  his  power  in  that  rrfpect,  by  an  appeal  to 
a iuperior  tribunal ; and  he  had  a company  m every  regi- 
ment of  infantry  , which  was  called  t:  e colonel  general’®- 
company. 

Colonel  General  d' Irfinterie  de  Safes  el  Grijotu.  This- 
appointment  was  not  held  of  the  cro-‘n  ; b .1  i:  was  a n oft 
always  g ven  to  a prince.  It  took  it,  rife  ir  right  of  office 
u'der  Charles  IX.  in  favour  of  tLe  fou  of  the  couftabit  of 
Montmorency,  killed  at  the  battle  of  St.  Denis.  All  the 
Swifs  ard  Griion  troops  were  fobordim-.te  to  the  colonel 
general,  the  company  dts  cent  Suijfe  de  la  garde  excepted. 
He  appointed  colonels  and  captains.  The  lovereigns  at 
lift  affumed,  or  refumed,  this  right  cf  nomination.  But  ns 
ft  1 11  retained  the  right  of  naming  ard  Drefenting  to  the  kirg 
the  office-rs  of  the  nation,  to  be  ircluded  in  the  promotion 
of  general  officers,  and  enjoyed  frveral  other  prerogatives. 

Colonel  General  de  la  Cavalerie  l eg  ere  et  et rang  ere.  This- 
charge,  or  employment,  was  c-eated  in  right  of  office  under 
Charles  IX.  It  wa3,  however,  known  before  (is  time,  in 
1449,  under  the  title  of  *•  capitaine  general  de  la  cavalerie 
Aibanoife.”  Under  Louis  XIII.  there  were  two  fuch  co- 
lonel* general,  one  of  the  French  cavalry',  and  'he  other  of 
the  German  cavalry.  Though  thue  ge:  era!  officers  enj  v- 
ed  great  honours  and  prerogatives,  the  generals  of  the  Ro- 
ma: cavalry,  under  the  emperors,  were  perfons  of  ft; ii  great- 
er importance.  For  they  had  the  larr.e  authority  over  the 
troops  and  militia,  that  the  kings  ar.d  dictators  Ind.  Tr.e 
emperors  treated  them  in  'heir  regulations  and  cor.ftitutior.*, 
as  feigners  of  the  higheft  rank,  eminence,  magnificence, 
and  celebrity.  They  enjoyed  an  authority  aimoft  abfoiute, 
over  ail  military  people. 

Colonel  General  des  Dragons,  colonel  general  of  d a- 
goons.  Ti.is  appointment  was  created  in  1688,  by  Louis 
XIV.  It  was.  like  the  preceding  ones,  favoured  with  an 
attribution  oc  great  honours  and  particular  prerogative*. 

Colonel  de  Frcufes  Legeres,  colonel  of  light  troops. 
This  officer  ought  to  be  well  inftrufted,  both  by  ftudy  and 
experience,  in  the  art  of  petty  warfare,  and  the  mariag"irent 
of  detachments.  For,  as  he  is  almo!  always  refporfibie 
for  the  corps  confided  to  bis  charge,  and  forced  to  take  ad- 
vanced pofitior.s  in  an  enemy’s  country,  he  \a  of  conLquerice 
the  more  expoled  tube  furprifed,  taken,  or  at  lead  beater.. 

COLONELLE,  Compagme,  the  fir!  company  in  a 
French  regiment. 

COLON!,  Adam,  called  the  O.d,  in  Biography ,a  paint- 
er who  was  horn  at  Rotterdam,  in  1634.  but  afterward*  re- 
fided  and  died  in  London,  in  1685.  The  fu’nj-cis  of  his 
pictures  were  generally  wakts,  country  fairs,  r-  ral  fubjedts, 
a*'d  cattle  ; befides  which,  he  made  fcveral  c-  pks  fr  m the 
pidlures  of  the  Baffans,  with  fuccefs.  He  had  a fon  ca’led 
Adman  Colonj  the  young,  who  received  inftrudtions 
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bom  hi*  brother  in  |;iw,  Vim  In  addition  totin'  l<  Hon* 

| i fl  ;w«'t  mi  him  by  hi*  (•‘lit'  i II'  fiv<j|i"nfly  p/nnf/’d  lh< 
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iiiii'  fir  rally  lliol'  - ■ I < < 1 1 1-  , I'uiivi  i l it  I'liii),  </i  |.nii||i  ,ij/« 
i : 1 1 -i i <i"i  in  iii<  i'/'/i.  v'*  Pilkinj/tou 

( .0 l.'i 'l 1 1 Cupi'i  III  ( ie'i^rilpliy , Ji«  t»  on  th'  W.  < 'ill II  'll 
Af/  du- Tm  !■  < y . W.  of  iln  >/ uir  nl  H/nyrim.  N.h/i 
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ill  / Ituieut  ( in,  • ap/iy,  ;ill  "•/'('  0|/*l  town  ol 

Aha,  dii'!<  r lie  ni'  ii"|/'zli»  'il  i l/.  lii  t In  u'<-  iii  in'  i.  II 
/ mi'  ii  in,  and  ' ..ll>  'I  i'll  "l  a- id  ii  Alio,  . "i  ■ jiil'  oj/  I i 'iviii 
of  Aim,  ill  ( ';ij/ji‘"l  « u.  Alio,  a town  ol  Italy,  in  l',fri//i<< 

- AHo,  n town  of  ili*  III  of  A lliion,  in  III"  romt  fioin 

J to  I ,'ij/  //allium  ."i  Vallum  In  ; a/‘  < ■ 4 rl  i om-a^  m, 
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All In/uab  out  im'i'inarun*  * it  divided  A/onl  if"'  fituatm/i 
ill  (/'don in , !•  I'-  ' , ' /on  ili'-  wli'/l< , to  I/'  /noil  prol/iMf 
ili.il  ii  w;m  ill  Col' I * It  i,  ‘iu  ili''  river  Coin'',  fioin  win  n<  <* 
it  d'  lived  it*  i .inn'.  Alio,  a lownol  tin  Ih/rnnii, a<  < otdinj^ 
to  I'lol'iny,  w i'll  for//",  a",  C'/nd<"i  and  P//.01  b/j/j/ob, 
to  have  1k<-  ' Coldiu]fham  ill  tin  M r*,  Ini*  win- Ii  wa?  mot'' 
jnnhably  lituiit'  d a(  oi  in  ■</  l,ma/k,  in  Clyd'  loni'  * 
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town  I'  ni < d on  tin  hunk ol  th"  It  nn-  ; now  Co  '.no  ..  v , 
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h^a^us.  cat'd  ut/c«;r 
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He  accompanied  his  father  into  Spain,  and  {luffed  at  the 
univerfities  of  Alcala  and  Salamanca.  Philip  II.  gave  him 
an  abbacy,  and  he  was  made  cardinal  by  Sextus  V.  At  the 
death  of  the  king  his  patron,  he  delivered  a funeral  oration, 
which  he  printed.  He  was  himfelf  a promoter  of  literature, 
ur.d  collected  a magnificent  library.  Owing  to  bis  great 
{kill  in  canonical  law,  and  the  fupport  which  he  gave  to  the 
claims  of  the  Catholic  king,  he  was  made  viceroy  of  Catalo- 
nia. He  afterwards  wrote  a canonical  defence  of  tiie  pope’s 
condutt  in  his  difpute  with  the  republic  of  Venice.  This 
and  fome  other  letters  and  harangues  he  publilhed,  and  died 
at  Thome  in  160S:  Moreri. 

Colonna,  Fabius.  See  Columna. 

Colonna,  Francisco,  was  born  about  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  probably  at  Venice,  and  entered  young 
into  the  order  of  Dominicans.  The  work  by  which  he  is 
chiefly  known  is  “ Hypnerotomachia  di  Poiiphilo,”  which 
fignifies  the  combat  of  Love  in  a dream,  and  the  Lover  of  Polia. 
It  confifts  of  fable,  hillory,  allegory,  architecture,  mathema- 
tics, <Scc.  and  is  written  in  a language  compounded  of  words 
taken  from  fix  or  feven  different  languages.  It  was  printed 
by  Aldus  in  1499,  and  a French  tranflation  was  publifhed 
in  1546,  and  has  been  fevcral  times  re-printed.  The  original 
and  tranflation  have  been  in  great  requeft:  among  collectors 
of  books,  as  well  on  account  of  their  fcarcity,  as  for  the 
fake  of  the  beauty  of  the  numerous  wooden  cuts  with  which 
the  work  is  decorated.  Cclonna  died  at  an  advanced  age,  at 
Venice,  in  the  ytar  1527. 

Colonna,  Prospero,  a diftinguifhed  military  command- 
er, was  younger  ton  of  Anthony  prince  of  Salerno,  and 
born  about  the  year  1432.  He  engaged  in  the  fervice  of 
I\  rd'nand  king  of  Naples,  and  after  his  death,  in  that  of 
Charles  VIII.  kingj  of  France.  When  that  prince  undertook 
the  conqutft  of  Naples,  Colonna,  with  his  eoufm  Fabritio, 
rendered  him  fome  fignal  fevvices,  but  upon  a change  of  po- 
lities, they  returned  to  their  former  allegiance.  Prolpero 
affifted  in  the  recovery  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples;  he  was 
at  the  battles  of  Barletta  and  Garigliano,  at  which  the 
French  were  worlted  ; and  he  iignalized  his  valour  and  con- 
duct at  a variety  of  lieges  and  other  military  actions.  In  the 
year  1415,  while  attempting  to  defend  the  paflage  of  the 
Alos  again  ft  the  French,  he  was  made  prifoner,  and  carried 
to  France,  but  being  liberated,  he  refumed  his  profefilon  in 
order  to  revenge  the  difgrace  that  attached  to  him  while  a 
captive.  He  died  in  1523,  aged  feventy-one,  leaving  be- 
hind him  a very  high  charafter  as  a general  ; he  was  rather 
prudent  and  cautious  than  formed  for  remarkable  enterprifes. 
Though  flow  and  inactive,  he  was,  by  conftant  vigilance, 
generally  fecured  from  furprife.  He  was  the  friend  and  pa- 
tron of  learned  men.  Moreri.  Robertfon’s  Hift.  ch.  v, 
vol,  ii. 

Colonna,  Pompeo,  was  brought  up  by  bis  uncle  Prof- 
pero,  and  deftined  by  him  for  literary  purfuits.  The  young 
man  inclined  to  the  profefilon  of  arms,  and  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  as  a military  man  till  he  was  compelled  to  afitime  the 
ecclefiaftica!  charaifier.  He  was  made  bifhop  of  Rietti,  and 
obtained  many  lucrative. berefices.  He  was,  however,  little 
attentive  to  the  duties  of  his  facred  office,  and  fo  regard- 
lefs  of  the  decorum  that  ought  to  be  attached  to  it,  that  he 
accepted  a challenge,  and  tore  his  caffock  to  pieces  that  he 
might  not  be  prevented  from  fighting.  On  a falie  report  of 
the  death  cf  pope  Julius  II.  in  15 12,  Pompeo  joined  in 
raifing  the  cry  of  liberty,  and  took  pofieffion  of  the  ca- 
pitoi.  For  this  he  was  deprived  of  his  benefices,  but  by 
the  intereil  of  his  uncle,  matters  were  again  accommodated, 
and  in  1517,  he  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  cardinal.  Still, 
howevef,  inclined  to  turbulent  meafures,  his  couduft  gave 


his  enemies  the  opportunity  of  charging  him  with  the  inten- 
tion of  putting  the  pope  to  death,  in  order  that  he  might 
fucceed  to  that  high  dignity  ; he  was  accordingly  deprived 
of  Tils  offices,  in  which  he  was  reinftated  on  account  of  fome 
important  fervices  which  he  rendered  to  the  reigning  pontiff. 
He  was  afterwards  viceroy  of  Naples,  where  he  died  in  1532. 
He  was  elteemed  a patron  of  literature,  and  wrote  a poem 
“ De  landibus  mulierum,”  chiefly  in  praife  of  Vittoria  Co- 
lonna.  Moreri.  Robertfon’s  Hift.  ch.  v.  vol.  ii. 

Colonna,  Vittoria,  a learned  lady  and  poetefs,  was 
born  at  Marino  in  1490.  At  the  age  of  feventeen,  fhe  mar- 
ried Ferdinand  Francis  D’Avaios,  marquis  I’efcara,  who,  by 
her  influence,  was  diffuaded  from  accepting  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  which  was  offered  him  after  the  victory  of  Pavia, 
in  order  to  detach  him  from  the  fervice  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  After  his  death,  which  happened  in  152J,  fhe 
lived  in  retirement,  devoting  herfelf  to  poetry  ; {he  kept  up, 
with  much  credit  to  herfelf,  a fiiendly  and  learned  corre- 
fpondence  with  fome  of  the  moll  celebrated  literary  charac- 
ters of  the  age.  Iiv  1341,  file  retired  to  the  monaflery  at 
Orvieto,  and  from  thence  fhe  went  to  St.  Catharine  in  Vi- 
terbo, but  in  1547,  flie  returned  to  Rome,  where  fhe  died. 
Pier  poems  have  pafied  through  many  editions,  and  have 
been  printed  with  the  commentaries  of  learned  men.  Moreri. 

Colonna,  in  Geography,  a town  of  European  Turkey 
in  Dalmatia  ; 24.  miles  N.  of  Spalatro. — Alio,  a town  of 
Italy,  in  the  Campagna  di  Roma;  12  miles  from  Rome. — 
Alfo,  a cape  of  Naples,  on  the  E.  coalc  of  Calabria  Ultra. 
N.  lat.  390  6'.  E.  long.  170  26.' 

COLONNA.DE,  the  name  given  to  any  range  of  in- 
fulared  columns.  See  Portico. 

COLONNE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Jura,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the 
diltrift  of  Poligny  ; 2 leagues  W. N.W.  of  Poligny. 

COLONNI,  a cape  on  the  coaft  of  the  Morea,  in  the 
Mediterranean.  N.  lat.  3 70  32'.  E.  long.  240  1 1'. 

CO  LONOSSIS,  in  Ancient  Geography , a place  of  Afla, 
in  Lycaonia. 

COLONSAY,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  iflands  of 
Scotland,  called  the  Hebrides.  It  belongs  to  ArgyillTiire, 
and  as  it  is  feparated  from  Oranfay,  merely  by  a narrow 
channel,  which  is  dry  at  low  water,  Colonfay  and  Oran- 
fay may  be  confidered  but  one  ifland.  Although  the  emi- 
nences of  the  former  cannot  corre&ly  be  termed  mountains, 
they  are  high,  rugged,  and  covered  with  heath.  The  ata- 
ble  land,  which  confifts  of  about  3000  acres,  products 
early  and  tolerable  crops,  as  the  foil  is  light  and  mixed  with 
fand  along  the  {bores;  part  of  this  land  has  lately  been  con- 
verted into  pafture,  and  numbers  of  black  cattle  are  fed  on 
the  two  ifles.  A monaflery  of  Ciftertian  monks  formerly 
flourifiied  in  Colonfay,  and  the  remains  of  the  walls  of  the 
abbey  gave  place  fome  years  pail  to  a farm  houfe  ; a priory 
attached,  flood  in  Oranfay,  where  the  ruins  (fill  remain, 
and  are  confidered  funerior  to  any  other  religious  building 
in  the  Hebrides,  with  the  Jingle  exception  of  Icolmkiil  ; 
there  are  befidcs  fragments  of  feveral  chapels  in  Colonfay. 
Tlie  inhabitants  make  large  quantities  of  kelp  from  the  fea- 
weed  found  on  the  coalt ; and  the  banks  which  furround  the 
iflands  produce  plenty  of  fine  coral.  The  population  is  efti- 
mated  at  about  720,  and  the  duke  of  Argyll  is  the  princi- 
pal proprietor.  . 

Colon  say,  Little,  an  ifland,  and  one  of  the  Hebrides, 
fituated  between  Gometra  and  Staffa.  There  are  feveral  ipe- 
cimens  of  baf^ltic  pillars  in  the  Lefler  Colonfay,  but  it  lias 
no  other  inhabitants  than  one  family  who  attend  a few 
Cheep. 

COLONUM,  a place  of  Greece,  in  Attica.  Here  was 

a forefl 
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a fared  confecrated  to  the  Eumenides.  Sophocles,  accord- 
ing to  Suidas,  was  born  in  th'.s  place. 

COLONUS,  -an  hufbandman,  or  villager,  who  was 
bound  to  par  yearly  a certain  tribute,  or  at  certain  times  of 
the  year,  to  plow  fome  part  of  the.  lord’s  land  ; and  from 
hence  comes  the  word  clown, w ho  is  called  by  the  Dutch  boor. 

COLONY",  Colonia,  is  properly  a number  of  perfons 
of  all  fexes  and  conditions,  traufported  into  a remote  pro- 
vince, with  a view  of  remaining  there,  and  for  the  purpofe 
of  cultivating  and  inhabiting  it ; but  among  commercial  na- 
tions, the  term  is  ufed  in  a larger  but  lets  proper  fenfe,  and 
applied  to  the  temporary  refidtnce  of  merchants  and  agents 
in  another  country.  The  word  colony  originally  fignified 
no  more  than  a farm,  i.  e.  the  habitation  of  a peafant,  co- 
lonics, with  the  quantity  of  land  fufficient  for  the  fupport  of 
his  family;  “quantum  colonus  unus  arare  poterat.” 
It  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word  colo,  I till  or  cultivate  ; 
hence  colonus,  a hufbandman,  and  colonia,  a body  of  farmers, 
fent  to  cultivate  the  ground  in  a ditfant  country,  and,  by 
metonymy,  the  place  itfelf.  From  the  Latin  the  word  has 
paffcd,  with  fcarcely  any  alteration,  into  the  modern  lan- 
guages of  the  weft  of  Europe. 

We  may  diftinguifh,  generally,  four  kinds  of  colonies  ; viz. 
I.  Thofe  that  ferve  to  eafe  or  difcharge  the  inhabitants  of  a 
country,  where  the  people  are  become  too  numerous,  fo  that 
they  cannot  any  longer  conveniently  fubfift  together.  2.  Thofe 
eftablifhed  by  victorious  princes  and  people,  in  the  middle  of 
vanquifhed  nations,  to  keep  them  in  awe  and  obedience.  3. 
Thofe  that  are  formed  by  emigrants,  driven  from  their  native 
country  by  oppreffion  and  perfecution  to  feek  a foreign  fet- 
tlement,  and  to  fubfift. firft  by  agriculture,  and  afterwards 
by  commerce.  .4.  Thofe  that  may  be  called  “ colonies  of 
commerce  ;”  becaufe  trade  is  the  foie  occafion  and  object  of 
them. 

To  the  frjl  clafs  we  may  refer  the  colonization  which  took 
place  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world,  and  which  fervedto 
dtffeminate  the  human  race,  iirft  through  the  various  regions 
of  the  eaft,  and  afterwards  through  other  more  remote  parts 
of  the  globe.  At  this  early  period  colonization  was  of 
courfe  more  frequent  than  it  is  at  prefent.  The  increafe  of  a 
tribe  beyond  the  limits  of  a comfortable  fubiiftence  upon 
the  lands  which  were  occupied,  would  be  a fufficient  motive 
for  inducing  the  younger  members  of  the  fcciety  to  remove 
from  the  profpefi  or  afiual  preflure  of  want,  to  fome  un- 
occupied territory.  Some  autho-s,  however,  are  of  opinion 
that  loon  after  the  deluge,  when  the  defeendants  of  Noah 
became  numerous,  a divifion  of  the  ancient  continent  and  its 
adjacent  iflands  was  made,  probably  by  lot,  among  the 
heads  of  the  feveral  families.  This  opinion ^eerns  to  he  in 
fome  meafure  fupported  by  the  authority  of  Mofes,  who 
fays,  (Gen.  x.)  on  mentioning  the  children  of  Eber,  that 
the  name  of  one  of  them  was  “ Peleg”  (divifion),  for  in 
hisdays  was  the  earth  divided.”  (See  Dispersion.)  How- 
ever this  be,  the  gradual  extenfion  of  the  habitations  of 
mankind  rnuft  have  correfponded  with  their  increafe  ; and 
it  ieems  to  have  been  unreitrained  by  claims  made  upon  the 
uncultivated  fpots.  But  this  unlimited  right  of  ditperlion 
has  long  fince  ceafed  in  moll  parts  of  the  world  ; and  hence 
it  has  become  neceffary  for  colonifts,  who  feek  new  feenes 
for  their  labours,  either  to  unite  with  the  natives  as  friends, 
or  to  fubdue  them  by  conqutft,  if  the  colony  is  founded 
upon  hoftile  principles.  At  a fubfequent  period,  the  differ- 
ent ftates  of  ancient  Greece,  fuch  were  Athens,  Sparta, 
Corinth,  and  Argos,  poffeffed  territories  of  very  limited  ex- 
tent ; and  the  increafe  of  population  gave  riie  to  various 
emigrations  from  all  thofe  ftates.  The  colonies  of  the 
Dorians  reforted  chiefly  to  Italy  and  Sicily,  which,  in 


the  times  preceding  the  foundation  of  Rome,  were  inha- 
bited by  barbarous  and  uncivilized  nations;  thofe  of  the 
Ionians  and  Eolians,  the  two  other  great  tribes  of  the 
Greeks,  to  Afia  Minor  and  the  iflands  of  the  Atgean 
fea,  the  inhabitants  of  which  feem  at  that  time  to  have 
been  pretty  much  in  the  fame  flate  as  thofe  of  Sicily 
and  Italy.  The  emigrations  now  mentioned,  and  fome 
others  of  a fimilar  nature,  were  undertaken  by  private  indi- 
viduals, with  no  authority  from  the  government  • and  as 
they  were  generally  directed  towards  dilfant  and  tranfmarine 
fettlements,  they  retained  but  a flight  connexion  with  their 
original  countries.  The  parent  ftate,  indeed,  confidered 
the  colony  as  a child,  at  ail  times  entitled  to  great  favour 
and  affiltance,  and  owing  in  return  much  gratitude  and  re- 
fpefi  ; but,  moreover,  confidered  it  as  an  emancipated  child 
over  whom  no  direft  authority  or  jurifdifiion  was  claimed. 
The  colony  fettled  its  own  form  of  government,  enafied 
its  own  laws,  defied  its  own  magiftrates,  and  made 
peace  or  war  witli  its  neighbours  as  an  independent  ilate, 
which  had  no  occafion  to  wait  for  the  approbation  or  con- 
fent  of  the  parent  city.  The  colonifts,  indeed,  remembered 
the  land  of  their  fathers  with  filial  affefiion  and  refpefi  ; 
they  honoured  its  gods,  by  offerings  of  firft-fruits  to  their 
temples ; they  retained  a predilefiion  for  its  cuftoms  and 
laws,  as  well  as  its  religion  and  language;  they  yielded  to 
its  citizens  the  place  of  diftin&ion  at  public  games,  and  to 
its  pi  iefts  the  holy  honour  of  firft  infpefiing  the  entrails  of 
facrifices.  In  war  they  generally  followed  the  fortunes  of  the 
metropolis,  as  allies  upon  equal  terms  ; but  as  they  were 
perfectly  independent,  received  no  protection  from  her, 
and  often  equalled  her  in  refources,  they  always  refufed  to 
come  forward  as  auxiliaries,  when  unfair  terms  were  pro- 
pofed.  Thus,  the  Sicilian  colonies  refufed  to  admit  an  Athe- 
nian army  into  their  territories,  for  the  purpofe  of  refting, 
on  an  expedition;  and,  in  the  Perfian  war,  the  republic  of 
Syracufe,  when  intreated  by  the  Lacedemonians  to  aid  the 
common  caufe,  refufed  to  fend  any  affiftance,  unlefs  their 
chief  magiftrate,  Gelon,  were  allowed  to  command  the 
united  forces.  Sometimes  the  parent  country,  confcious  of 
her  fuperiority  and  ftrengtb,  attempted  to  exafi  from  the 
colonies,  as  matter  of  right,  the  ufual  marks  of  filial  attach- 
ment. Thus,  Corinth  was  defpifed  by  her  colony  at  Cor- 
cyra,  for  her  inferiority  of  wealth  and  trade;  and  fhe  en- 
deavoured  to  obtain  by  force,  the  ufual  tokens  of  remem- 
brance. The  colonifts  appealed  to  Athens,  who  took  their 
part,  and  retained  them  as  ufeful  allies,  efpecially  during  the 
Peloponnefian  war.  Potidsea,  another  Corinthian  fettlements 
took  the  part  of  Athens,  until  her  impolitic  tyranny* 
urged  it  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  and  appeal  to  Sparta  and 
Corinth.  After  a long  and  fevere  ftruggle,  the  Athenians 
were  fuccefsful  ; fent  new  colonies  to  occupy  the  confifcated 
and  vacant  lands  ; continued  their  opprefllve  government  $ 
and  retained  their  dominion  over  Potidrea,  until  tho invafion 
of  Philip.  When  the  progrefs  of  Cyrus  expofed  the  Afiatic 
colonies  of  Greece  to  extreme  danger,  they  in  vainapphed  to 
Sparta  for  affiftance ; and,  being  foon  conquered  . by  the  perfian 
monarch,  they  remained  in  fubjefiion,  until  the  -victories  of 
Piatcm  and  Mycale  reftored  them  to  freedom  ; hut  defpair- 
ing  of  long  maintaining  their  independence,  they  formed  a 
ftrifi  alliance  with  Athens,  who  availed  herfelf  of  the  op- 
portunity of  a general  alarm,  to  propofe  an  univerfal  con- 
tribution from  all  her  colonies  and  allies,  for  the  great  pur- 
pofe of  refilling  the  Perfian  power.;  We  might  cite  many 
other  inftances  to  exemplify  the  independence  of  the  Grecian 
colonies  on  the  ftates  from  which  they  originated.  Never- 
thelefs,  the  benefits  in  point  of  civilization  refulting  to  bar- 
barous countries  from  colonies  of  private  adventurers,  mi- 
grating 
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grating  from  countries  more  advanced  in  the  k-’owledge  of 
thofe  arts  which  meliorate  the  condition  of  human  life, 
have  entailed  honour  on  thofe  who  imparted  them,  and 
claimed  returns  of  relpedt  and  gratitude  from  thofe  on 
whom  they  were  bellowed.  From  this  mode  of  coloniza- 
tion, reciprocal  advantages  have  been  derived.  Tne  natives 
already  in  pofTeflion  of  the  country,  to  which  colonits  have 
migrated,  are  benefited  by  the  introduction  of  new  arts  ; 
while,  at  the  fame  time,  the  adventurers  receive  the  reward 
of  their  knowledge,  valour,  and  condutt.  by  the  fuperior 
degree  of  influence  which  they  acquire  beyond  what  they 
would  have  poflcfied  if  they  had  remained  in  their  own 
country.  Thus  individual  adventurers,  who  have  fitted  out 
expeditions  at  their  own  charge,  and  conducted  colonics  to 
a permanent  fettlement  by  their  own  fit  ill  and  valour,  have, 
in  fome  memorable  infiances,  attained  even  to  fupreme  au- 
thority. This  feems  to  have  been  the  cafe  with  regard  to 
the  colonies  anciently  eftablifhed  by  iEgialeus  in  Sicyon,  by 
Inachus  in  Argos,  by  Cecrops  in-  Attica,.by  Janus  in  Italy, 
and  by  Cadmus  at  Thebes  in  Greece.  From  the  veneration 
in  which  the  memory  of  thtfe  adventurers,  who  were 
moftly  of  Egyptian  origin,  were  held,  it  is  evident  that 
they  had  imported  into  the  countries  where  they  fet- 
tled great  and  important  improvements.  The  great  lite- 
rary renown  which  Athens  acquired  in  progrefs  of  time 
has  rendered  us  better  acquainted  with  its  early  hiftory; 
fo  that  we  can  form  fome  idea  of  its  primitive  laws.  The 
regulation  of  the  connexion  between  the  fexes  is  recorded  as 
being  due  to  Cecrops  ; from  whence  fome  etymologills,  as 
Euftathius,  deduce  the  origin  of  the  appellation  by 

which  he  was  diftinguifhed.  The  collection  of  the  inhabi- 
tants into  towns  and  villages,  is  faid  to  have  been  an  im- 
provement of  his  immediate  fueceffors,  who,  it  is  probab'e, 
a'fo  introduced  the  regulation  of  local  junfditlions,  and  the 
divifion  of  the  land  in  property  among  the  then  exilling 
heads  of  families,  to  be  inherited  by  their  defendants. 
This  feems  to  be,  in  fa£t,  the  main  foundation  of  perfect 
civilization,  by  introducing  this  inequality  of  condition,  as 
fome  of  the  families  increafed  or  prof.pered  more  than  others, 
which,  notwithftandmg  the  reveries  of  fome  fpeculative  po- 
liticians, is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  civilized  life.  This 
mode  of  colonization  is  feidom  attempted  in  more  modern 
times,  becaufe  the  maritime  nations  of  Europe  have  laid 
claim  to  all  heathen  lands  which  their  fubjeCis  difeovered,  and 
have  p-evented  even  their  own  fubjedls  from  endeavouring 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  thefe  countries,  by  attempting 
the  formation  of  independent  Chrillian  Hates.  The  Jefuits 
had,  indeed,  formed  a confiderable  eflablifliment  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  natives  in  South  America  ; but  it  gave 
umbrage  to  the  Portuguefe  government,  and  the  nc- 
gleft  of  military  aflairs  rendered  the  overthrow  an  eafy 
undertaking.  The  Moravian  brethren  have  fimilar  fet- 
tlements  in  the  moil  northern  parts  of  America  and  Eu- 
rope, where  the  inhofpitality  of  the  climate  is  fuch,  that 
the  country  is  not  worth  contending  for.  The  eftablifli- 
ment  of  the  Macedonian  dynafties  in  Alia  r,nd  Egypt  ; 
and,  in  later  times,  that  of  the  northern  tribes  in  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Europe  and  of  Alia,  are  fignal  examples  of 
this  mode  of  colonization.  It  is  notorious,  that  it  was  for  the 
ertablifhment  of  colonies,  referred  to  the  firll  clafs  above- 
mentioned,  that,  during  the  declenfion  of  the  Roman  re- 
public, thofe  torrents  of  barbarous  nations,  ifl'uing,  for  the 
gen  rabty,  out  of  the  north,  over-ran  the  Gauls,  Italy,  and 
the  other  fouthern  parts  of  Europe;  and,  after  feveral  bloody 
ba'tlcs,  divided  it  with  the  ancient  inhabitants,  and  blended 
th  -ir  own  habits  and  manners  with  thofe  of  ttie  nations  which 
they  fubdued,  or  in  which  they  obtained  either  temporary 
or  permanent  fettiements. 


To  xhcfecond  clafs  of  colonies  'belong  thofe  of  a military 
nature,  which  ferved  as  guards  or  garrifons,  for  the  main- 
tenance  of  a conquered  country.  The  Romans  recurred  to 
this  mode  of  colomzation  more  frequently  than  any  other 
ration  ; and  added,  to  the  original  motive,  that  of  providing 
retreats  for  the  aged  and  worn-out  foidiers  ; as  alfo  for  the 
fettlement  of  the  poorer  claffes  of  Roman  citizens.  Nor  were 
the  interefls  of  the  rich  forgotten,  in  the  eftablifhment  of  Ro- 
man colonies.  The  fpirit  of  the  Roman  laws  having  reffrained 
the  mercantile  claffes  to  their  proper  rank  in  fociety,  the 
capital  accumulated  by  their  commanders, during  the  long  con- 
tinued and  widely  extended  fuccefies  of  the  Roman  republic, 
was  of  courfe  inverted  in  land.  The  extent  of  Italy  was 
too  frnall  tor  the  capital,  thrown,  by  this  means,  into  agri- 
culture ; and  the  capitalifts  were  therefore  obliged  to  feek 
new  lands,  on  which  it  might  be  employed.  It  appears  that 
the  eafttrn  fhores  of  the  Mediterranean  lea  were,  at  the  time 
of  their  falling  under  the  Roman  dominion,  in  the  highell 
poffible  Hate  of  cultivation.  The  provinces  feated  on  thefe 
fhores,  were,  therefore,  the  feenes  of  oppreffion  rather  than 
of  improvement,  and  the  plunder,  accumulated  there,  was 
transferred  to  Gaul,  and  other  weltern  provinces,  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  purchafe  and  improvement  ol  land,  or  in  loans 
to  thofe  who  reiided  there.  The  high  rate  of  interefl  al- 
lowed by  the  Roman  laws,  made  it  alfo  far  better  to  employ 
money  in  loans  than  in  commercial  [peculations,  which  can- 
not be  fnppoftd,  in  the  reltricted  and  degraded  Hate  of  Ro- 
man commerce,  to  have  yielded  the  fame  profit  as  the  for- 
mer. Seneca,  the  philofopher,  is  faid  to  have  had,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  no  lefs  than  600, coo  /.  Her  ling  due  to  him 
from  the  colonilts  in  Brita  n ; the  Bidden  calling  in  of  which 
produced  a rebellion.  Belides,  Rome,  like  molt  of  the  other 
ancient  republics,  was  originally  founded  upon  an  Agrarian 
law,  which  divided  the  public  territory  in  a certain  propor- 
tion, among  the  different  citizens  who  compofed  ihe  Hate. 
The  courfe  of  human  affairs,  by  marriage,  by  fucceflion,  and 
by  alienation,  neceflarily  deranged  this  original  divifion,  and 
frequently  threw  the  lands,  which  had  been  allotted  for  the 
maintenance  of  many  different  families,  into  the  poffiffion  of 
a fingle  perfon.  To  remedy  this  diforder,  a law  was  made 
reltrifting  the  quantity  of  land  which  any  citizen  could 
poffefs  to  500  jugera,  or  about  350  Englilh  acres.  This 
law,  however,  was  neglected  or  evaded,  and  the  inequality 
of  fortunes  went  on  continually  increafing.  The  greater 
part  of  the  citizens  had  no  land,  and  without  it  the  manners 
and  cufloms  of  thofe  times  rendered  it  difficult  for  a free- 
man to  maintain  his  independency.  The  people,  therefore, 
became  clamorous  to  get  land,  and  the  rich  and  great,  we 
may  readily  imagine,  were  determined  not  to  give  them  any 
part  of  theirs.  To  fatisfy  the  unquiet  and  clamorous  peo- 
ple, it  was  frequently  prnpofed  to  fend  out  a new  colony. 
Accordingly,  Rome  affigned  them  lands,  generally  in  the 
conquered  provinces  of  Italy,  where,  being  within  the  do- 
minions of  the  republic,  they  could  never  form  any  inde- 
pendent Hate  ; but  were,  at  belt,  merely  a fort  of  corpora- 
tion, which,  though  it  had  the  power  of  enacting  by-laws 
for  its  own  government,  was  at  all  times  fubjeCt  to  the  cor- 
rection, jurifdiCtion,  and  kgiflative  authority  of  the  mother 
city.  The  fending  out  of  a colony  of  this  kind,  not  only 
gave  fome  fatisfaClion  to  the  people,  but  often  eltabliflied  a 
fort  of  garrilon,  too,  in  a newly  conquered  province,  of  which 
the  obedience  might  otherwife  have  been  doubtful  and  pre- 
carious. Some  of  thefe  colonies  were  of  a civil,  and  others 
of  a military  nature.  In  their  manners  and  internal  policy, 
the  colonies  formed  a perfect  reprefentation  of  their  great 
parent ; and  they  were  foon  endeared  to  the  natives  by  the 
ties  of  friendfhip  and  alliance  ; they  effectually  diffuled  a 
reverence  for  the  Roman  name.,  and  a delire,  which  was  fel- 
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dam  dilappointed,  of  (haring,  in  due  time,  its  honours  and 
advantages.  A Roman  colony,  whether  we  confider  the 
nature  of  the  eftablifhment  itfelf,  or  the  motives  for  making 
it,  wasaltogethfr  different  from  a Greek  one.  The  words, 
accordingly,  which,  in  the  original  languages,  denote  tboie 
different  eftabiiffiments,  have  very  different  meanings.  The 
Latin  word,  colonia , lignifies  (imply  a plantation.  The  Greek 
word  airoixm,  on  the  contrary,  lignifies  a feparation  of  dwell- 
ing, a departure  from  home,  or  a going  out  of  the  houfe. 
In  conformity  to  this  diftinSion  of  names,  we  may  obferve, 
that  the  colonial  fcttlements  of  the  Greeks  were  planted  in 
diflant  countries,  and  amongd  barbarous  tribes.  They  were 
eilablifhed,  not  in  Greece,  or  in  the  Hates  immediately  in 
theTiei'jhbourhood,  which  had  already  been  Well  peopled, 
but  in  Gaid,  Sicily,  and  the  fonth  of  Italy  ; in  Gyrene  and 
Egvpt;  in  lily ria  and  Alia  Minor.  The  Roman  colonies, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  at  firft  planted  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Rome.  During  the  fecond  Punic  war.  the  city 
was  furrounded  by  no  fewer  than  30  eftablilhments  of  this 
kind  ; which  ferved  as  fo  many  garrifons  or  advanced  pods 
for  her  defence.  Ancient  authors  mention  no  k'fs  than  16 4 
colonies  fettled  in  Italy,  from  the  foundation  of  Rome  to 
the  death  cf  Auguftns  ; whereas  thole  planted  in  all  the 
provinces  were  only  199.  From  this  consideration  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  Italian  colonies  were  materially  diffirent  in 
their  conllitution  and  ufes  from  the  colonies  of  the  provinces. 
The  emigrations  from  Rome  to  the  conquered  towns  and 
lands  of  Italy,  and  afterwards  of  the  foreign  provinces, 
were  the  operations  of  war  and  plunder.  Whenever  an 
Agrarian  divifion  of  conquered  territory  was  proclaimed, 
the  difcontented  citizens  prefented  themfelves  in  a body  ; 
and  if  a fuffieient  number  did  not  offer  to  form  a legion  for 
retaining  the  conquell,  which  they  called  a colony,  the  de- 
ficiency was  lupplied  from  all  the  tribes  by  lot.  As  this 
fydem  of  conquering  policy  was  effcdfed  dovvly,  until  the 
whole  of  Italy  had  been  fubdued  no  emigration  ever  took 
place  to  any  tranfmarine,  or  tranfalpine  countries.  Among 
the  Romans  there  were  two  kinds  of  colonies  ; thofe  fent 
by  the  fenate,and  thofe  that  were  military,  confiding  of  old 
Soldiers,  broken  and  difabled  by  the  fatigues  of  war,  who 
were  thus  provided  with  lands,  as  the  reward  of  their  fer- 
vices.  The  colonies  fent  by  the  fenate  were  either  Reman 
or  Latin,  i.  e.  they  were  compofed  of  Roman  or  Latin  citi- 
zens. The  colonies  of  Roman  citizens  hsid  the  right  .of 
fuffrages,  and  could  reclaim  the  rights  of  citizens  whenever 
they  chofe  to  remove  to  the  capital.  The  Latin  colonids 
loft  their  rights  for  ever,  nor  had  they  any  right  of  fuf- 
frages without  an  exprefs  permidion.  According  to  Ul- 
pian  (lib.  i.  D.  de  Gens.),  there  were  other  colonies,  which 
had  little  more  than  the  name  ; only  enjoying  what  they 
called  Jar  Italicum,  i.  c.  they  were  free  from  the  tribute  and 
taxes  paid  by  the  provinces ; fuch  were  the  colonies  of 
Tyre,  Berytus,  Heliopolis,  Palmyra,  &c.  Between  all  the 
Roman  colonies  and  the  metropolis,  there  (ubfided  the 
clofed  connexion.  The  form  of  colonial  government  was 
modelled  upon  that  of  Rome.  The  laws,  if  not  changed  at 
once,  were  gradually  moulded  by  the  fpirit  of  the  Roman 
jurifprudence ; the  officers  were  almod  all  fent  from  the 
capital ; the  mandates  of  the  republic  were  more  promptly 
obeyed  in  the  provinces  than  in  the  city  itfelf; — in  a word, 
the  eftablifhments  which  have  been  called  colonies,  and, 
compared  to  thofe  of  modern  times,  or  of  the  Greeks,  were 
military  ftations  ; garrifons,  placed  in  conquered  countries  ; 
advanced  pods  of  a great  army,  of  which  the  commander 
in  chief  held  his  head  quarters  in  Rome,  and  occalionally 
made  a progrefs  through  the  different  cantonments!  From 
thefe  fettlements  taxes  were  levied,  according  to  a cenfus; 
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and,  after  paying  the  expenccs  of  thei'r  own  government, 
they  tranfmitted  a revenue  to  the  Roman  treafury.  Men 
were  raifed  for  the  Roman  army  according  to  a mufter-ro!l. 
When  the  grandeur  of  the  Roman  name  extended  acrofs  the 
ocean  and  the  Alps,  the  rights  of  citizen  (hip  became  valu- 
able, as  the  title  to  power,  honours,  and  plunder.  The 
allies,  or  colonial  and  provincial  fettlements  of  Italy,  then 
demanded  the  communication  of  this  privilege ; and  the 
refufal  produced  that  “ Social  war,”  which  may  be  juftly 
deemed  the  end  of  the  regular  republican  conftitution.  In 
coniequence  of  the  Julian  law,  which  terminated  this  war, 
and  of  other  laws  afterwards  paffed,  all  the  Hates  of  Italy, 
whether  allies,  colonies,  or  prefectures,  obtained  the  full 
rights  of  Roman  citizens.-  Until  the  year  U.C.  640,  no 
colony  but  one,  which  never  flourilhed,  had  been  planted 
beyond  the  confines  of  Italy.  The  military  colonies,  introduc- 
ed by  Syila,  and  much  favoured  by  Augullus,  were  remark- 
able only  for  a form  of  government  more  entirely  military 
than  that  of  the  other  fettlements.  A li  were  equally  (ub- 
ordinate  to  the  central  government,  and  equally  obedient  to 
its  decree*. 

The  fird  foreign  colony  which  the  Romans  planted  was 
in  Carthage,  A. U.C.  710,  when  Julius  Cssfar  formed  the 
plan  of  reltoring  that  deferted  city  by  means  of  a colonial 
eftabiilhment.  The  firft  colony  planted  in  Italy  was  that  of 
Ciennia,  A.U.’C.  4.  The  practice  of  fending  Reman  co- 
lonies to  the  provinces,  where  they  did  not  enjoy  all 
the  privileges  of.  the  Italian  colonifts,  was  very  common 
after  the  experiment  of  Julius  Ctefar.  He  himfelf  tranf- 
planted  8o,coo  citizens  in  this  manner.  (Sueton.  in  Jul. 
Csef.  c.  42.)  After  the  time  of  Augullus,  who  planted 
28  colonies  in  Italy  (Suet,  in  OClav.  c.  4 6.),  the  cuifom 
of  planting  Italian  colonies  feems  to  have  been  abandoned. 
His  fucceffors  did  not  plant  fo  many  as  20 ; and  preferred 
forming  thofe  fettlements  beyond  feas.  Livy  does  not 
even  mention  a tranfmarine  or  tranfalpine  colony  ; although 
he  conlfantly  relates  the  foundation  of  thofe  in  Italy. 
Dacia  and  Britam,  the  mod  difficult  and  infec.ure  of  the 
Roman  conqueits,  had  only,  the  former  four,  and  the  latter 
five,  Roman  colonies.  Twenty-five  colonies  were  fettled  in 
Spain  ; and  Africa,  the  molt  peaceable  of  all  the  Roman 
poffeffions  long  before  the  downfal  of  the  commonwealth, 
received,  after  the  ufurpation  of  Julius  Csefar,  no  lefs  than 
J7  colonies,  exclufive  of  Egypt.  From  thefe  circumltances 
we  may  he  led  to  conclude,  that  the  Italian  eftablifhments 
were  founds^!  with  different  views,  and  in  a different  age  of 
the  Roman  hi  (lory , from  the  fettlements  in  the  provinces. 

M.  Vaillant  has  filled  a volume  in  folio  with  medals  (truck 
by  the  feveral  colonies,  in  honour  of  the  emperors  who 
founded  them.  The  ordinary  fymbol  they  engraved  on 
their  medals  was  either  an  eagle,  as  when  the  veteren  le- 
gions were  diftributed  in  the  colonies  ; or  a labourer  holding 
a plough  drawn  by  a pair  of  oxen,  as  when  the  colony  con- 
fided of  ordinary  inhabitants.  On  all  the  medals  are  feen 
the  names  of  the  Decemviri,  who  held  the  fame  rank,  and 
had  the  fame  authority  there  as  the  confuls  had  at  Rome. 

In  the  political  relations  of  the  Roman  fettlements  with 
their  parent  city,  there  is  fome  refemblance  to  the  political 
relations  of  modern  colonies  with  their  mother  countries. 
But  in  the  policy  of  a date  fo  neglectful  of  every  thing, 
except  war,  we  cannot  expert  to  find  any  parallel  to  thofe 
commercial  views,  by  which  the  plantation  of  modern  colo- 
nies has  been  undertaken,  and,  their  connexion  with  the 
European  governments  maintained.  The  objects  of  the 
Romans,  in  planting  their  colonies,  were  conaueft  and 
plunder;  fo  that  detachments  of  emigrants  incorporated 
with,  gnd  governed,  the  old  poffeffors  of  the  foil.  In  mo- 
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dern  times  the  chief  objedH  have  been  trade  and  agriculture; 
the  moll  important  fettlements  have  been  made  in  defert 
countries,  or  diftridls,  whofe  ancient  inhabitants  were  ex- 
tirpated by  the  firft  fettlers.  In  this  refpedl  then,  the  Ro- 
man colonies  rather  bear  a refembknce  to  the  Afiatic  efta- 
blifhments  of  modern  Europe  ; but  they  differ  from  thefe 
too,  in  the  ft ru ft: lire  of  their  government.  The  conftitution 
of  the  Italian  colonies  was  formed  upon  the  Roman  model, 
and  varied  with  its  changes.  The  provincial  governments 
of  Hindoottan,  and  the  iflands  of  the  Indian  ocean,  very- 
little  rcfemble  thofe  of  their  European  mailers,  and  are  ra- 
ther allied  to  the  fpirit  of  the  oriental  legiflation.  The 
provincial  governments  of  the  Roman  tranfmarine  territo- 
ries bore,  in  every  refpefl.  the  fame  kind  of  relation  to  the 
metropolis,  which  the  Eall  Indian  eftabliihments  do  to  the 
ftates  of  Europe.  The  inhabitants  retained,  in  a great  de- 
gree, their  own  laws  ; they  were  ruled  and  oppreffed  by  a 
Roman  magiftrate,  and  an  army,  compofed  partly  of  Ro- 
man, partly  of  native  troops;  their  country  was  the  fcene  of 
every  criminal  excefs  in  politics  and  manner?,  andthefource 
of  large  fupplies  to  the  plunderers  of  the  world. 

The  fpecies  of  colonies  now  defcribed  is  not  reftrifledto 
the  Romans,  but  it  has  been  adopted  by  almoft  every  nation, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  with  very  little  variation.  To  it  we 
may  refer  the  eftabiifhment  of  the  Normans  in  England,  and 
of  the  Enghfh  in  Ireland.  In  a {till  later  period,  the  Por- 
tugucfe  and  .Dutch  have  e ft abli Cned  themfelves  in  India  ; 
but  the  Englifh  Eaft  India  company  have,  on  the  contrary, 
reprtffed,  as  far  as  poflible,  the  colonization  of  the  countries 
they  poffcfs  there,  as  thefe  direftors  obferve  that  “the 
energy  of  the  European  charafter  becomes  obliterated 
in  the  courfe  of  a few  generations.” 

The  commerce  of  Carthage,  together  with  her  extenfive 
continental  poffcffions,  enabled  her  to  provide  for  her  increaf- 
ing  population  at  home.  The  want  of  an  outlet  for  inhabi- 
tants formed  no  part  of  the  motives  that  induced  the  Cartha- 
ginians to  fettle  foreign  colonies.  Their  colonial  eftablifh- 
m'nts,  indeed,  were  moll  probably  founded  in  the  fame  man- 
ner with  the  tranfmarine  and  tranlalpine  provinces  of  the  Ro- 
mms;— conquered  countries,  retained  in  fubjedtion,  from 
ambition  and  pride,  by  means  of  a Carthaginian  governor, 
and  a few  foilowirs,  prompted  by  idlenefs,  or  the  love  of 
change,  or  the  deiire  of  diftinction  to  follow  in  his  retinue. 
However,  the  relations  of  the  new  eftabliihments  with  the 
mother  country  were  different,  in  feveral  refpedls,  from  the 
relations  which  connedled  the  diftant  parfs  of  the  Roman  do- 
minions with  the  metropolis.  The  Carihaginian  colonies 
were,  in  realilv,  trading  correfpondents  to  the  mother  coun- 
try ; and  Ihould  have  found  a place  under  the  4th  clafs  of  co- 
lonies rather  than  here,  if  they  had  not  been  immediately  con- 
nedled with  the  Roman.  It  is  probable  that  the  Carthagi- 
nians received  the  furplus  of  the  rude  produce  of  Sicily,  Sar- 
dinia, and  Spain,  which  Africa  did  not  yield,  and  exported 
thither  thofe  manufactures,  which  would  naturally  he  railed  in 
a country  fully  peopled,  ar.d  long  habituated  to  traffic.  From 
the  fuperiority  of  their  navigation  too,  the  fit  ill  of  the  Car- 
thaginian merchants,  their  connexions  long  eftablifhed  with 
the  Levant,  more  particularly  with  the  great  emporiums  of 
the  Eaft,  Tyre  and  Smyrna,  and  from  the  greater  trading 
capitals  of  thofe  rich  merchants  ; they  would  moft  likely  fur- 
nifh  the  colonics  or  provinces  wiih  Afiatic  commodities,  of 
which  Carthage  would  be  the  natural  entrepot  for  the  coun- 
tries to  the  weft  of  the  Mediterranean.  Hiftory  has  preferv- 
ed  two  treaties  of  commerce  and  navigation  between  the 
Carthaginians  and  Romans,  conceived  in  the  true  fpirit  of  the 
modern  col  mial  policy  ; for  which  fee  Polyb.  1.  iii.  c.  22.  or 
Brougham's  Colonial  Policy,  &c.  vo).  i.  p.  21,  &c. 
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In  this  connexion  we  might  mention  another  fpecies  of 
external  colonies,  produced  by  the  difpofltffion  of  weaker 
ftates  by  thofe  who  are  ftronger,  in  order  to  extend  their  bor- 
ders, or  to  poffcfs  fome  advantageous  fituations  for  trade,  or 
for  war.  The  bigotry  of  the  Europeans,  at  the  time  of  the  dif- 
covery  of  the  Weft  Indies,  ltd  them  to  look  upon  the  natives 
of  thofe  countries  in  a vety  unfavourable  and  contemptuous 
light,  on  account  of  their  being  heathens  and  idolaters,  and: 
made  them  heedlefs  as  to  the  meafures  they  adopted  for  their 
own  ftcurity,  fo  that  they  could  but  obtain  the  ol  jcCl  of 
their  wifhes.  The  great  dffpt  oportion  alfo  in  the  numbers  of 
the  invaders  and  of  the  natives,  in  fomemeafure,  impelled  the 
Europeans  to  adopt  the  moft  fevere  methods,  to  perpetuate 
the  terror  which  the  natives  had  originally  maniftfted  at  the 
effedls  of  their  fire-arms.  The  confequenee  of  thofe  feveri- 
ties  was,  that  the  natives  of  moft  of  the  iflands  were  foon  ex- 
terminated, except  in  fome  very  fmail  ones  which  the  Euio- 
peans  left  unnoticed.  On  the  continent,  however,  the  na- 
tives ftill  exift,  as  they  have  there  fufifcient  fpace  to  retire 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  their  vilitors. 

To  the  third  clafs  belong  thofe  colonies  that  have  been  form- 
ed by  refugees  from  countries,  in  which  they  were  oppreffed. 
or  perfecuted.  Thus  the  emigrants,  who  fled  from  the 
religious  broils  in  which  France,  the  Low  Countries,  and 
Germany  have  been  involved,  found  fafety  in  England,  and 
introduced  many  of  thofe  manufactures  and  arts,  which  have 
contributed  to  the  commercial  fuperiority  of  Great  Britain. 
Norwich,  Canterbury,  and  even  iome  of  the  moft  populous 
diftridls' of  the  metropolis,  have  owed  the  induftry  and  pro- 
dudlions  of  their  inhabitants  to  thefe  colonies  ; and,  in  like 
manner,  part  of  Pcmbrokdhire,  in  South  Wales,  has  been 
peopled  by  a colony  from  Fianders.  The  colonies  of  North 
America  were  originally  planted  by  men  who  had  quitted 
their  native  country,  either  from  a love  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  ; or  from  a defire  to  better  their  fortunes,  by  laying 
out  a fmail  capital  in  the  improvement  of  land  ; or  from  the 
neceflity  of  finding  employment  in  a country  where  labour 
bore  a high  price.  Anxious  only  to  live  in  peace  and  free- 
dom, with  a competency  for  themfelves  and  their  families 
thefe  men  centertd  all  their  view's  in  the  fpot  to  which  thty 
removed  their  fortunes  and  perfons  ; they  gave  up  for  ever 
the  thoughts  of  returning  to  the  countries  which  they  left  be- 
hind them ; and  transferred  to  their  new  homes  all  thofe  ties 
which  had  formerly  bound  them  to  Europe.  The  woods  of 
the  northern  continent  were  cleared  by  men  of  fmail  capital 
content  with  a living  profit,  attached  to  the  foil,  which  owed 
its  cultivation  to  their  labours,  and  entertaining  no  idea 
of  removing  from  it.  By  degrees  the  influence  of  local  at- 
tachment binds  them  to  a fpot,  which  necefiity  had  made  the 
ofcjeft  of  their  choice;  and  in  procefs  of  time  the  defire  of 
depoiiting  their  bones  in  a country  which  had  received  and 
cherifhed  them,  fucceeded  to  the  obliterated  partiality  for  the 
place  of  their  birth.  The  firft  fettlers  of  all  the  colonies  of 
N.  America  were  men  of  irreproachable  charadters,  though 
not  very  enlightened  in  their  views,  or  poliflied  in  their  man- 
ners. Many  of  them  fled  from  perfecution  ; others  on 
account  of  an  honourable  poverty  ; and  ail  of  them  with  their 
expectations  limited  to  the  profpedt  of  a bare  fubfiftence  in 
freedom  and  peace.  The  greater  part  of  them  viewed  their 
emigration  beyond  the  Atlantic,  as  a taking  up  of  the  crofs  ; 
and  bounded  their  hopes  of  riches  to  the  gifts  of  the  fpirit, 
and  their  ambition,  to  the  defire  of  a kingdom  beyond  the 
grave.  A fet  of  men  moie  ccnfcieritious  in  their  doings,  or 
Ample  in  their  manners,  never  founded  any  commonwealth. 
It  is,  indeed,  the  peculiar  glory  of  N.  America,  that,  with  a 
very  few  exceptions,  its  empire  was  originally  foundtd  in 
charity  and  peace.  In  procefs  of  time,  however,  new  emi- 
grants 
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grants.flockecl  to  this  extenfive  country,  as  it  became  more 
open  and  improved,  vvhofe  view’s,  principles,  and  character 
were  very  different  from  thofe  of  the  firil  iettlers.  Many  cf 
them  were  perfons  in  very  indigent  circunn fiances ; they  were 
of  different  lefts,  or  of  no  perceptible  religion  at  all  ; and  of 
different  nations,  though  the  Englifh  greatly  predominated. 
Some  of  them  were  con vi-fts,  who  after  confinement  in  goals 
were  banilhed  for  their  crimes  ; many  of  them  perfons  of  drf- 
perate  fortunes,  to  whom  every  place  was  equally  uninviting  ; 
or  men  of  notorioufiy  abandoned  lives,  to  whom  any  region 
was  acceptable,  that  offered  them  a fheiter  from  the  ven- 
geance of  the  law,  or  the  voice  of  public  indignation.  But 
a change  of  fcene  would  naturally  produce  fome  falutary  ef- 
fcft  upon  characters  the  moll  diffolute.  Tliis  mixture  of  va- 
rious population  was  foon  blended,  by  the  influence  of  thofe 
fmiple  manners  that  are  formed  by  an  agricultural  life;  into 
one  nation  of  hufbandmen,  whofe  character  has  communicat- 
ed itfelf,  in  a great  degree,  to  the  moll  profligate  of  thofe 
whom  compuliion  or  defpair  from  time  to  time  introduced. 
While  purity  of  manners  was  in  this  way  preferved,  that 
firmnefs  of  principles  in  religion  and  politics  was  maintained, 
which  had  fo  eminently  contributed  to  the  eflahliihment  of 
the  colonies.  Sentiments  of  freedom  might  find  an  afylum 
in  America,  when,  even  in  Svviffcrland,  it  fhould  no  longer  be 
lawful  to  think  beyond  the  rules.  Neverthelefs,  the  circum- 
ftances  of  the  N.  American  colonies  produced  fome  other 
effefts  not  quite  fo  favourable,  upon  the  tafle,  and  in  what,  in 
common  converfation,  we  call  the  manners  of  the  people. 
The  folitary  nature  cf  agricultural  labour,  and  the  feclufion 
of  the  hufbandman’s  refidcnce,  furrounded  only  by  his  own 
family  and  fervants,  are  very  inimical  to  ali  forts  of  refine- 
ment, and  to  every  ornamental  accomplifhment  ; whillt  the 
fettlers  of  the  new  colonies  were  occupied  with  the  ufe- 
ful,  they  negiefted  the  agreeable  arts  of  life  ; and  vo- 
luntarily threw  themfelves  back  fome  centuries,  in  mod 
branches  of  civilization,  inflead  of  profecuting  the  improve- 
ments of  thofe  branches,  from  the  point  to  which  the 
mother  cquntiy  had  brought  them  at  the  mra  of  their  emi- 
gration. In  confcquence  of  their  peculiar  circumftances 
and  occupations,  the  Americans  have  always  poffeffed  a nu- 
merous, virtuous,  and  athletic  peafantry ; but  they  have 
numbered  few  fine  artifts,  or  accomplifhed  orators  ; and,  in- 
deed, an  ingenious  writer,  to  whom  we  are  much  indebted 
in  the  compilation  of  this  article,  proceeds  fo  far  as  to  ob- 
ferve,  whh  a latitude  of  expreffion  fcarcely  allowable,  that 
*•  the  word  American  has  never  yet  (fo  far  as  I know)  been 
coupled  with  either  poetry,  or  painting,  or  mufic.”  The 
hillory  of  manners  in  N.  America,  fays  this  writer,  is  the 
general  hdtry  of  manners  in  every  new  community,  of 
which  agricultural  indullry  forms  the  bafis.  The  peculiari- 
ties (perhaps  accidental),  which  matked  the  fituation  and 
habits  of  the  fit  ft  fettler?,  have  likewife  produced  fome  effeft 
upon  thofe  of  their  defendants,  without  in  the  lead  modi- 
fying thir  charafter  as  an  agricultural  nation.  The  love 
o*  ( ivd  and  religious  freedom  was  connefted  with  an  anxious 
attention  to  all  matters  of  controverfy,  whether-  in  politics 
or  in  faith  ; and  as  the  fettlers  were  equally  incapable  of 
undtrtlanding  either,  fo  they  were  chiefly  captivated  with 
the  more  abilrufe  ol  the  two  fciences ; and  aftefted  great 
depth  in  the  things  appertaining  to  grace,  fpirit,  incarnation, 
and  all  the  fublime  myltcries  of  the  Chridian  difpenfation. 
Thefe  fruitlefs  fpeculations  were  the  only  literary  inheri- 
tance which  t hey  tranfmitted  to  their  children.  But  al- 
though they  had  left  the  old  world  for  the  fake  of  liberty 
of  coulcience,  they  too  foon  manifefled  what  they  under- 
ftood  by  liberty  of  confeience.  By  that  term  [they  meant 
(hke  many  other  advocates  of  liberty)  the  propagation  of 


their  own  peculiar  tenets ; and  they  (hewed  that  they  only 
wanted  the  power  to  propagate  their  creed  (I’ke  their 
European  oppreffors)  by  that  method  of  mental  periua- 
fion  which  confifls  in  burning  the  body.  They  allowed 
every  man  entire  liberty  of  confeience,  provided  that  he  ufed 
that  liberty  in  adopting  their  own  llandard  of  faith.  Ac- 
cordingly, while  in  Oid  England  the  fpirit  of  fanaticlfm  was 
operating  the  dowrtfal  of  government,  and  mingling  itfelf 
with  every  purfuit  of  the  age,  to  the  univerfal  debafement  of 
manners  and  fentiment  ; in  New  England,  the  heterodox 
were  perfecuted  by  the  impulfes  of  the  inward  light  ; or 
parties  were  formed,  and  armies  marfitalied,  and  millions  led 
by  the  (ubtle  principles  of  a metaphyfical  theology.  But 
the  Falklands  and  Sydneys  had  no  parallels  to  temper  the 
unclaffical  rage  of  the  American  bigots  and  even  the 
Cromwells  and  Bradfhaws  found  but  poor  reprefentatives  in 
the  llupid  fanatics  of  Bollon  and  Salem.  Long  after  the  mo- 
ther country  had  relhiquifhed,  for  ever,  the  afts  of  periecu- 
tion,they  found  votaries  in  the  conflituted  authorities  of  the 
colonies  ; and  the  northern  ffates  at  the  end  of  the  i yth  cen- 
tury, afforded  the  difgraceful  example  of  that  fpiritual  tyran- 
ny, from  which  their  territories  had  originally  ferved  as  an 
afylum.  The  century,  which  has  juft  elapfed,  moderated 
this  odious  fpirit  ; but  to  this  day,  the  northern  dates  are 
chiefly  dillinguifned  from  the  others,  by  a taint  of  religious 
bigotry ; — as  the  charafter  of  the  middle  llates  is  modified 
by  the  greater  mixture  of  different  nations,  which  have 
contributed  to  people  them  ; — and  that  of  the  fouthern 
provinces,  by  the  admixture  of  negro  (laves.  In  the  mid- 
dle dates,  the  mercantile  fpirit  has  gained  more  ground  than 
in  any  of  the  reft  : the  diverfities  of  race  have  rendered  the 
fentiments  of  patriotifm,  and  the  love  of  liberty,  lefs  ardent ; 
while  the  variety  of  religions  has  prevented  the  introduftion 
of  that  fanaticifm,  of  which  we  have  traced  the  effefts  in  the 
north.  In  the  fouthern  dates  the  contraft  of  fervitude  has 
mingled  an  ariftocratical  fpirit  with  the  manners  of  Ample  huf- 
bandmen ; and  the  climate,  by  promoting  the  growth  of  an 
article,  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  luxuries,  has  given  rife  to 
a fpecies  of  agriculture  bordering  upon  the  great  gains  and 
uncertain  prolpefts  of  commercial  [peculation.  In  all  the 
colonies,  however,  of  the  northern  continent,  a refpeftable 
national  charafter  may  be  faid  to  prevail.  If  their  inttr- 
courfe  with  the  mother  country  would  have  had  no  ten- 
dency to  civilize  or  adorn  her,  it  could  certainly  have  in  no 
degree  contributed  to  the  corruption,  either  of  her  moral  or 
political  habits;  and  the  moll  rapid  interchange  of  popula- 
tion could  only  have  tended  to  embellifh  the  American  (o- 
ciety  and  co  vary  its  accomplifhmems,  while  it  re;  d.red  a 
fervice  to  the  Biitifh  manners,  by  the  intercom  fe  of  a more 
Ample  and  virtuous  people.  Unfortunately,  the  very  cir- 
cumdances  which  neceffarily  laid  the  foundation  of  thofe 
habits  and  that  national  charafter  infulated  the  population 
of  the  country  from  that  of  the  old  world.  The  colonies 
were  hationary  for  the  fame  reafon  that  they  were  rcfoecl- 
able ; and  the  circulation  of  its  inhabitants,  with  all  its  ef- 
fefts upon  both  parts  of  the  empire,  has  been  maintained 
and  accelerated  in  other  colonies,  placed  in  circumftances 
which  rendered  thofe  effefts  unfavourable,  at  lead  to  the 
mother  country.  For  the  change  that  has  taken  place  wich 
regard  to  the  principles  and  manners,  the  religion  and  liberty 
of  the  feveral  colonies  of  N.  America,  fince  they  have  ac- 
quired a new  government,  and  been  formed  into  the  United 
States  ; fee  this  article,  and  alfo  an  account  of  the  feveral 
ilates  themfelves  under  their  appropriate  titles. 

The  fourth  clafs  of  colonies  comprehends  thofe  that  arc 
denominated  commercial , and  which  have  been  eftabiifhed  at 
different  periods,  by  the  Englilh,  Dutch,  French,  Spaniards, 
D 2 Portu- 
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Portuguefe,  and  other  nations ; and  which  are  (hill  main- 
tained, in  a greater  or  lefs  degree,  with  a view  of  keeping 
up  a regular  intercourfe  with  the  natives,  or  of  cultivating 
the  ground,  by  planting  fugar- canes,  rice,  indigo,  tobacco, 
cotton  and  other  commodities.  See  Charter  Govern- 
ments. 

The  principal  of  this  kind  of  colonies  are  thofe  that  have 
been  eflablifhed  in  North  and  South  America  ; particularly 
Peru,  Mexico,  Canada,  Virginia,  New  England,  Carolina, 
Louifiana,  Hudfon’s  bay,  the  Antilles  iflands,  Jamaica,  Do- 
mingo, and  the  other  iflands  of  the  Welt  Indies:  alfo,  in 
Africa,  Madagafcar,  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  cape  Verd, 
and  its  iflands,  and  all  the  coatts  extended  thence  as  far  as  to 
the  Red  fea  ; and  hkewife  in  Alia,  the  famous  Batavia  of  the 
Dutch,  and  Ceylon  ; Goa,  Diu,  of  the  Portuguefe  ; and  fome 
other  iefs  confiderable  places  of  the  Englifh,  French,  Danes, 
and  other  nations,  in  the  Eaft  and  Welt  Indies. 

The  eflablifhment  of  the  European  colonies  in  America 
and  the  Weil  Indies,  if  we  except  thofe  of  North  A merica  to 
which  vve  have  already  alluded,  did  not  originate  in  necef- 
fity  ; but  it  was  the  refult  of  ambitious  and  interefled  views. 
The  Dutch,  indeed,  may  plead  in  favour  of  the  extenfion  of 
their  own  lettleinents  and  commerce,  that  the  colonial  fyftem 
is  neceffary  to  their  fubfiftence  and  profperity.  Their  terri- 
tory is  fmall,  and  generally  undiflinguifhed  by  its  fertility  ; 
and  therefore  they  have  recurred  for  the  neceffaries  of  life  to 
the  ports  of  more  fruitful  and  lefs  populous  countries.  Ha- 
bituated to  induftry,  and  excelling  other  nations  in  nautical 
Ikill,  inltead  of  confining  themfelves  to  the  exchange  of  their 
own  manufactures  for  the  rude  produce,  or  the  manufactures 
of  other  nations,  they  employed  themfelves  in  circulating  the 
produce  and  manufactures  of  other  countries  ; and,  more  at- 
tentive to  this  occupation  than  to  the  arts  of  working  up  the 
produce  which  they  imported  or  raifed,  they  became  a na- 
tion, not  of  farmers  or  manufacturers,  but  of  filtiermen,  mer- 
chants, and  failors.  Conflrained  by  other  circumltances  be- 
longing to  their  country,  when  compared  with  other  na- 
tions, they  wera  obliged,  by  the  difadvantages  of  their  folia- 
tion and  the  opprefiion  of  their  Spanifh  mailers,  to  put  forth 
every  poffible  effort  of  fortitude  and  perfeverance.  By  in- 
dustry, frugality,  and  labour,  thefe  people  not  only  foon 
outflripped  all  their  contemporaries  in  riches  and  naval  Ikill, 
but  amaffed  a much  greater  (hare  of  wealth,  and  gained  a 
more  formidable  influence  over  the  deltinics  of  the  world, 
than  fo  fmall  a tribe  ever  acquired  in  any  age.  Their 
Heady  attachment  to  the  principles  of  freedom  and  toleration 
ferved  as  a concurring  mean  of  their  advancement  and  profpe- 
rity. The  neceffary  confequence  of  extenfive  opulence,  ac- 
quired by  a people  who  have  not  a proportionably  great  ter- 
ritory, is,  that  the  means  of  advantageoufly  employing  their 
capital  will  become  gradually  more  and  more  difficult ; the 
profits  of  its  employment  more  confined,  and  its  accumula- 
tion more  flow.  Such  a people  will  naturally  feek  fome 
new  opening  for  fcttlement  or  commerce,  by  acquiring  ter- 
ritory ir;  diffant  quarters  ol  the  globe.  Should  they' fail  in 
this  way,  the  overflowing  wealth  of  the  nation  mult  infallibly 
emigrate,  as  it  were,  into  the  fervice  of  foreign  countries, 
where  the  profits  are  greater  than  they  are  at  home.  Hence 
we  find  that  the  Dutch  became,  in  a fenfe,  the  brokers  of'Eu- 
rope  ; and  that  they  advanced  fums  to  foreign  ftates  and  their 
fubjedts,  which  were  enormous.  It  is  probable,  fays  an  in- 
genious and  accurate  writer,  (Mr.  Brougham),  that  the 
Dutch  have  frequently  been  creditors,  at  one  time,  to  the 
amount  of  much  more  than  300  millions  fterling  to  their 
own  government,  aqd  to  foreign  Hates,  of  which  we  may 
reckon  two-thirds  in  foreign  loan  : an  immenfe  fum  of  lur- 
plus  capital  to  have  been  accumulated  by  a nation  poffeffed  of 
110  greater  territory  than  the  principality  of  Wales,  without 
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any  good  harbours,  or  any  natural  produce  fit  for  exporta- 
tion ; a territory,  120  times  lefs  extenfive  than  the  European 
dominions  of  Ruffia,  which  is  eonftantly  running  in  debt  with 
all  tne  world  ! A people  poffeffed  of  fuch  an  overflowing  ca- 
pital, was,  of  all  people,  that  which  Hood  the  mofi  in  need  of 
foreign  colo  urs  ; and  this  for  two  reafons  : — in  order  to  ob- 
tain a new  opening,  of  whatever  kind,  for  the  flock  which 
could  not  be  employed  -•  home,  or  which,  for  want  of  this 
employment,  was  drawn  into  the  fervice  of  foreigners  ; and  in 
order  to  fecure  the  poffeffion  of  this  opening  at  all  times  un- 
der its  own  command.  The  acquifition  of  colonial  pofl'tffions 
is  the  only  means  by  which  the  United  Provinces  can  poffibiy 
avoid  the  decline  of  its  mercantile  profperity  and  political  im- 
portance, and  fupply  their  natural  deficiency  of  territory,  the 
caufe  of  their  inftability,  as  it  was  the  caufe  of  their  rife  and 
progrefs.  An  opening  for  capital  may  then  be  obtained  al- 
ways under  the  command  of  the  Hate.  The  poffeffion  of  colo- 
nies mull  be  as  advantageous  to  the  community  of  the  United 
Provinces,  as  agreeable  to  individual  capitali Its  and  adven- 
turers. It  has  certainly  preferved  the  commercial  exi fence" 
of  the  republic  fora  long  feries  of  years,  and  enabled  this  an- 
cient Hate  to  retain  its  place  among  the  great  powers  of  Eu- 
rope inltead  of  being  fwallowed  up  by  its  neighbours,  or  re- 
duced to  a few  fi filing  villages.  No  nation  of  Europe  de- 
pends fo  much  upon  colonial  policy  as  Holland  ; nor  is  any 
fo  liable  to  be  affedted,  in  every  member,  by  the  flighted  va- 
riation of  colonial  affairs.  See  Dutch  Eaft  India  Company 
and  Dutch  Weft -India  Company.  The  whole  return  of 
the  Dutch  colonies,  above  20  years  ago,  was  calculated 
(fays  Mr.  Brougham)  at  24  millions  of  florins — exported  in 
150  veffels,  navigated  by  4000  men,  and  paying,  in  freight, 
4 millions  5 hundred  thoufand  florins — in  commiffion  and 
infurance,  2^  millions.  The  Dutch  merchants  exported 
to  them  merchandize  (including  ntgro  (laves)  to  the  value  of 
6 millions.  The  mod  unfortunate  circumflance  in  the  colo- 
nial policy  of  the  Dutch  has  always  been  their  bad  treatment 
of  (laves.  (See  Negroes  and  Slaves.)  The  colonies  of 
Holland  have  alfo  (uttered,  in  genera!,  from -the  importation 
of  negroes  being  too  fcanty  to  anfwer  the  demands  of  the  pro- 
prietors. Upon  the  whole,  it  is  obfervtd  by  the  writer  (o 
often  cited  in  this  article,  that  in  uocountry  is  there  fo  great 
a demand  for  new  colonies  as  in  the  ETnited  Provinces.  To 
no  part  of  Europe  are  colonial  p (Tedious  fo  valuable  ,:  none 
would  be  fo  irretrievably  ruined  by  their  lefs  ; none  would 
be  fo  much  benefited  by  their  extenfion. 

The  views  of  Spain  in  its  colonial  eflablifhments  were  d;- 
redted  from  the  beginning  of  their  connection  with  America 
to  the  pecuniary  advantages  likely  to  refult  from  them.  In 
confequence  of  the  reprtfe;  tation  of  Columbus,  the  council 
of  Caflile  determined  to  take  poffeffion  of 'countries  of  which 
the  inhabitants  W'ere  incapable  of  defending  themfelves. 
The  pious  purpoie  of  converting  them  to  Chriflianity 
fandtified  the  injultice  of  the  projedt.  But  the  hope  of  find- 
ing treufures  of  gold  there  was  the  (ole  motive  which 
prompted  them  to  undertake  it  ; and  to  give  this  motive  the 
greater  weight,  it  was  propofed  bv  Columbus,  that  the  half 
of  all  the  gold  and  (liver  which  miejit  be  found  there  (hould 
belong  to  the  crown.  This  propofal  was  approved  of  by 
the  council.  The  tax  was  cafity  paid  whilst  the  defence- 
lets  natives  were  plundered;  but  as  thev  were  (tripped  of 
all  that  they  had,  which,  in  St.  Domingo,  and  the  other 
countries  dilcovtred  by  Columbus,  was  completely  done  in 
fix  or  tight  years;  and  when  it  became  necejfary  to  dig  for 
it  in  the  mines,  it  was  impoffible  to  pay  the  tax.  The  ri- 
gorous exadtion  of  it  occafiontd  firtt  the  total  abandonment 
of  the  mines  of  St.  Domingo,  which  have  never  been 
wrought  fince  ; and  it  was  afterwards  reduced,  by  fucceffive 
defalcations,  to  a 20th  part  of  the  produce  of  the  gold 
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mines.  The  tax  upon  filver,  which  was  a fifth  ofthegrofs 
produce,  was  reduced  to  a tenth  in  the  courfe  of  the  la  ft 
century.  All  the  other  enterprifes  of  the  Spaniards  in  the 
New  World,  fubfequent  to  thofe  of  Columbus,  feem  to  have 
been  p:  mipted  by  the  fame  motive.  It  was  the  facred  thirft 
of  gold  that  carried  Oieda,  NicuelTa,  and  Vafco  Nugnes 
de  Balboa,  to  the  iithmus  of  Darien,  that  carried  Cortez  to 
Mexico,  and  Almagro  and  Pizarro  to  Chili  and  Pi-ru.  Im- 
pelled by  the  prol'peCt  of  immenfe  gain  to  eftablifh  colonies 
in  America,  the  firR  objeCt  of  the  Spanifh  monarchs  was  to 
fecure  the  productions  of  thtfe  colonies  to  the  parent  Hate, 
by  an  abfoh’te  prohibition  of  any  intercourfe  with  foreign 
nations.  They  took  pofleflion  of  America  by  right  of  con- 
quell  ; and,  having  reafon  to  apprehend  the  lofs  of  their 
infant  fettlements,  on  account  of  their  feebienefs,  their 
extent,  and  the  reluCtance  with  which  the  vanquifhed  na- 
tions fubmitted  to  their  dominion,  they  guarded,  by  every 
poffibie  method,  againfl  the  intrufion  of  lBangers.  As 
their  poffcffions  were  extended,  the  fpirit  of  jealoufy  and 
exchifion  increafed  ; and,  in  order  to  their  greater  fecurity, 
a fyllem  of  colonizing  was  introduced,  to  which  the  hi  (lory 
of  mankind  afforded  no  parallel.  In  the  ancient  world,  as 
we  have  already  feen,  colonies  were  of  two  kinds  ; either 
migrations  from  a country  overflocked  with  inhabitants,  or 
mi'itary  detachments  Rationed  as  garrifons  in  a conquered 
province.  The  colonies  of  fomt  Greek  republics,  and  the 
{warms  of  northern  barbarians  wh’ch  fettled  in  different  parts 
of  Europe,  were  of  the  firft  kind  ; and  the  Roman  colonies 
were  of  the  fecond  kind.  In  the  former,  the  connection  with 
the  mother  country  quick:y  ceafed,  and  they  became  inde- 
pendent Hates  ; in  the  la'. ter,  the  dependence  continued, 
becaufe  the  feparation  was  not  complete.  The  Spanifh 
monarchs,  in  their  American  fettlements.  took  what  was 
peculiar  to  each,  and  ftuaied  to  unite  them  By  fending 
colonies  to  regions  fo  remote,  by  ellabiifliing  in  each  a form 
of  interior  policy  and  adminiflration,  under  diflinCt  govern- 
ors, and  with  peculiar  laws,  they  disjoined  them  from  the 
mother  country.  By  retaining  in  their  own  hands  the 
rights  of  legiflation,  as  well  as  that  of  impofing  taxes,  to- 
gether with  the  power  of  nominating  the  perfons  who  filled 
every  department,  civil  or  military,  they  fecured  their  de- 
pendence. At  firR,  as  we  have  already  obf-rved,  the  pre- 
cious metals  were  the  only  objects  that  attra&ed  their  at- 
tention. Afterwards  they  fought  for  fuch  productions  of 
the  climate  as,  from  their  rarity  or  value,  were  of  chief  de- 
mand in  the  mother  country  ; and  thev  forbade  the  eflablifh- 
ment  of  feveral  fpecies  of  manufacture,  that  were  hkely  to 
interfere  with  ti.ofe  of  the  mother  country.  Their  c'othes, 
furniture,  iuRrumcnts  of  labour,  luxuries,  and  ev-n  a 
confiderabie  part  of  the  previfiens  which  thev  confumed, 
were  imported  from  Spain  In  return,  the  coloniRs  fup- 
plied  the  produce  of  their  names  and  plantations,  which  was 
conveyed  only  in  Spanifh  bottoms.  The  commercial  inter 
courfe  of  one  colony  with  another  was  either  abfolutelv 
prohibited,  or  limited  by  many  jealous  reflriCtions.  All 
that  America  yields  flows  into  the  ports  of  Spain  ; all  that 
it  cor.tumes  muR  iffue  from  them  No  foreigner  can  enter 
its  colonies  without  exprefs  permiffion  ; no  vefiel  of  any 
foreign  nation  is  received  into  their  harbours  ; and  the  pains 
of  death,  with  confifcation  of  moveables,  are  denounced 
againll  every  inhabitant  who  prefumes  to  trade  wrh  them. 
Thus  the  colonies  are  kept  in  a Rate  of  perpetual  pupillage  ; 
and  by  the  introduction  of  this  commercial  dependence,  a 
refinement  in  policy,  of  which  Spain  ftt  the  firft  example  to 
the  European  nations,  the  fupremacy  of  the  parent  Rate 
hath  been  maintained  over  remote  colonies,  dining  2^ 
centuries.  Several  maxims  were  alfo  adopted  and  enforced 


with  regard  to  the  reflriCtions  of  fettlers,  the  Rate  of  pro- 
perty, and  the  eeclefiaRical  policy  of  the  colonies,  which 
ferved  very  much  to  difeourage  emigration  from  Europe, 
and  the  increafe  of  population  in  America.  If  we  advert  to 
the  Rate  of  Spain,  and  compare  it  with  that  of  Holland,  we 
fhall  foon  perceive,  that  the  Spaniards,  poffeffing  a country 
fifteen  times  more  extenfive  than  Holland,  of  incalculably 
greater  ferti 'ity,  enjoying  all  the  benefits  of  the  finelt  clim- 
ate in  the  world,  furrsunded  with  natural  barriers  of  defence, 
and  bltffed  with  every  advantage  of  fituation  which  can  fa- 
cilitate commercial  intercourfe,  and  yet  maintaining  not  much 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  Dutch  population,  are  evident- 
ly independent  of  colonial  poffeffions.  AH  the  induRry, 
flcill,  and  capital  of  the  natives,  may  find  ample  employment 
in  raffing,  manufacturing,  and  circulating  the  produce  of  the 
foil,  or  in  exchanging  the  fuperfluous  part  of  that  produce 
for  the  commo  ’ities  which  abound  in  other  countries.  Bur, 
though  it  would  have  been  founder  policy  in  the  Spanifh 
government  to  have  promoted  a fpirit  of  induRry  at  home, 
than  to  have  eRabiifhed  diRant  colonies,  yet  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that  Rie  has  received  very  great  benefits  from  them, 
and  fuch,  in  their  nature  and  value,  as  more  than  counter- 
balance the  injury  they  have  occafior.ed.  At  the  period  of 
their  firR  eRablifhment,  the  interior  induRry  and  manufac- 
tures o;  Spain  were  fo  profperous.  that,  with  the  product  of 
thefe,  file  was  able  both  to  purchafe  the  commodities  of  the 
New  World,  and  to  anfwer  its  growing  demands.  Under 
the  reigns  of  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  and  Charles  V.,  Spain 
was  one  of  the  moil  induflrious  countries  in  Europe. 
Her  manufactures  in  wool,  and  flax,  and  filk,  were  fo 
extenfive,  as  not  only  to  furnifh  what  was  fufficient  for 
her  own  confumpt’on,  but  to  afford  a furplus  for  exportation'. 
When  a market  for  them,  formerly  unknown,  and  to  which 
fhe  alone  had  actefs,  opened  in  America,  fhe  had  recomfe 
to  her  domeRic  Rore,  and  found  there  an  abundant  fupply. 
By  this  new  demand,  fnrnifhing  anfwerable  employment, 
the  fpirit  of  induRry  muR  have  been  enlivened  and  encou- 
raged ; and  the  manufacture,  popu  ation,  and  wealth  of 
Spain  might  have  gone  on  increafiog  in  the  fame  proportion 
with  the  growth  of  her  colonies.  However,  by  the  great 
and  bidden  augmentation  of  power  and  revenue,  which  the 
pofleflion  of  America  hronght  into  Spain  fober  plans  of 
induRry  were  overturned,  and  opulence,  rapidly  acquired, 
produced  a taRe  for  what  is  wild  and  extravagant,  aud 
daring  in  bufinefs  or  in  action.  The  genius  of  Charles  V. 
in  forne  meafure  counteracted  the  pernicious  influence  of 
this  inundation  of  wealth  and  of  the  fubfequent  interruption 
of  it  ; but  under  Philip  II.  its  effeCt,  both  on  the  monarch 
and  the  p-ople,  became  confpicuous.  Philip,  poffeffing 
an  extravagant  opinion  of  his  inexhaustible  relou  :es,  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  an  ambition  connected  with  moderate  ta- 
lents, thought  himfelf  equal  to  any  undertaking.  Accord- 
ingly he  waged  open  war  with  the  Dutch  and  Engluh,  en- 
couraged and  aided  a rebellion  in  France,  conquered  Por- 
tugal, and  maintained  armies  and  garrifons  in  Italy,  Africa, 
and  both  the  Indies.  Thus  Spam  was  drained  both  of  men 
and  of  money.  Under  the  weak  adminiRration  of  his  fuc- 
ctffor,  Philip  III.,  the  vigour  of  the  nation  declined,  and 
the  .bigotry  of  the  monarch  expelled  near  a million  of  his 
moll  induftrious  fubj,jCts  ; fo  that  early  in  the  17th  century, 
Spain  felt  fuch  a diminution  in  the  number  of  her  people, 
that  from  inability  to  recruit  her  armies,  fhe  was  obliged  to 
contraCt  her  operations.  Her  fiounfhing  manufactures  were 
fallen  into  decay.  Her  fleets,  which  had  been  the  terror  of 
ail  Europe,  were  ruined.  Her  extenfive  foreign  commerce 
was  loff.  Agriculture  was  negleCted,  and  one  of  the  molt 
fertile  countries  in  Europe  hardly  raiftd  what  was  fufEcient 
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for  the  fupport  of  its  own  inhabitants.  In  proportion  as 
the  population  and  manufactures  of  the  parent  ftate  de- 
clined, the  demands  of  her  colonies  continued  to  increafe. 
The  rage  of  emigration  prevailed,  and  the  ftrength  of  the 
colonies  was  augmented  by  exhaufting  that  of  the  mother- 
country.  Tiie  envgrants  depended  upon  Spain  for  almoft 
every  article  of  neceffary  confumption.  But  Spain,  thinned 
of  people  and  deftitute  of  induftry,  was  unable  to  fnpply 
their  increafing  demands.  She  had  recourfe  to  her  neigh- 
bours; and  the  manufactures  of  the  Low  Countries,  of 
England,  of  France,  and  of  Italy,  which  her  wants  called 
into  exigence,  or  animated  with  vivacity,  furnifhed  in  abund- 
ance whatever  die  required.  In  a fhort  time  not  above 
one-twentieth  part  of  the  commodities  exported  to  Ame- 
rica was  of  Spanifh  growth  or  fabric.  All  the  reft  was  the 
property  of  foreign  merchants,  though  entered  in  the  name 
of  Spaniards  ; fo  that  the  treafure  of  the  New'  World  may 
be  faid  henceforward  not  to  have  belonged  to  Spain.  Be- 
fore it  reached  Europe,  it  W'as  anticipated  as  the  price  of 
goods  purchafed  from  foreigners.  Thus  the  poffelfions  of 
Spain  in  America  have  not  fcrved  as  a fource  of  population 
and  of  wealth  to  her,  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  other 
nations.  From  the  clofeof  the  16th  century  fhe  was  unable 
to  fupply  the  growing  wants  of  her  colonies  ; and  the  perni- 
cious cffetls  of  this  difproportion  between  their  demands  and 
her  capacity  of  anfweting  them,  were  farther  aggravated  by 
the  mode  in  which  fhe  endeavoured  to  regulate  the  intercourfe 
between  the  mother-country  and  the  colonies.  Such  was  the 
monopoly  at  which  fhe  aimed,  and  which  fhe  wifhed  to  main- 
tain, that  fhe  did  not  veft  her  trade  with  her  colonies  in  an 
exclufive  company ; a plan  which  had  been  adopted  by  na- 
tions more  commercial,  and  at  a period  when  mercantile  po- 
licy was  an  objefl  of  greater  attention,  and  ought  to  have 
been  better  underltood.  The  Dutch  gave  up  the  whole 
.trade  with  their  colonies  both  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies, 
to  exclufive  companies.  The  Englifn,  French,  and  Danes, 
have  imitated  their  example  with  refpeA  to  their  Eaft-Indian 
commerce  ; and  the  two  former  have  laid  a fimilar  reftraint 
upon  fome  branches  of  their  trade  with  the  New  World. 
The  wit  of  man  cannot,  perhaps,  devife  a method  for 
checking  the  progrefs  of  induftry  and  population  in  a new 
colony,  move  effectual  than  this.  From  this  error  in  policy 
Spain  was  preferved,  probably  by  the  high  ideas  which  fhe 
early  formed  concerning  the  riche6  of  the  New  World. 
Gold  and  Fiver  were  commodities  of  too  high  value  to  veft  a 
monopoly  of  them  in  private  hands.  The  crown  retained 
this  alluring  branch  of  commerce  ; and  in  order  to  fecure  it, 
enjoined  the  cargo  of  every  fh ip  fitted  out  for  America  to 
be  infpefled  by  officers  at  Seville,  and  then  to  receive  a li- 
cence for  the  voyage  ; and  on  its  return,  that  a report  of 
the  commodities  which  it  brought  fhould  be  made  to  the 
fame  board,  before  it  fhould  be  permitted  to  land  them. 
By  this  regulation  all  the  trade  of  Spain  with  the  New 
World  centered  in  the  port  of  Seville,  and  was  brought  into 
a form,  in  which  it  has  been  continued  with  little  variation, 
almoft  to  our  ©wn  times.  See  Galeons  and  Flota. 

The  trade  of  Spain  with  her  colonies  being  thus  reftricted, 
w'as  condudltd  on  the  fame  principles  which  directed  that  of 
an  exclufive  company  ; and  the  whole  of  it  was  exported  by 
a few  wealthy  houfes,  formerly  in  Seville,  and  fince  the 
year  1720  in  Cadiz;  thefe,  by  combinations  eafily  formed, 
prevent  that  competition  which  preferves  commodities  at 
their  natural  price ; and,  by  afting  in  concert,  to  which  mu- 
tual intercft  prompts  them,  they  may  raife  or  lower  the  value 
of  them  at  pleafure.  This  reftraint  of  the  American  com- 
merce to  one  port,  not  only  affects  its  domelfic  (late,  but 
limits  its  foreign  operations.  In  thefe  circumftances,  and 
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w'hilft  the  evils  refulting  from  them  found  no  effeftual  re- 
medy, Spain,  with  dominions  more  extenfivc  and  more  opu- 
lent than  any  European  ftate,  poffcffed  neither  vigour,  nor 
money,  nor  induftry.  At  length  the  violence  of  a great 
national  convulfion  rouzed  the  {lumbering  genius  of  Spain. 
As  foon  as  the  Bourbons  acquired  poffeffion  of  the  throne, 
it  was  the  firlt  objedl  of  Philip  V.  to  prohibit  the  admifiion 
of  foreign  veffels  into  any  port  of  Peru  and  Chili ; and  a 
Spanifh  fquadron  was  employed  to  clear  the  South  Sea  of 
intruders,  whofe  aid  was  no  longer  neceffary.  After  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  which  terminated  the  war,  new  embar- 
raffments  occurred  in  confequence  of  the  afiknto,  or  con- 
trail for  fupplying  the  Spanifh  colonies  with  negroes,  con- 
veyed to  Great  Britain,  as  the  price  of  peace  ; (See  Assi- 
bnto.)  and  the  additional  privilege  of  fending  annually 
to  the  fair  of  Porto -Bello,  a fliip  of  five  hundred  tons, 
laden  with  European  commodities.  By  the  operations  that 
fucceeded  thefe  grants,  and  by  the  aflivity  of  private  inter- 
lopers, almoft  the  whole  trade  of  Sptnifh  America  was  en- 
groffed  by  foreigners.  Guarda  coltas,  and  regifter  fhips  were 
introduced.  (See- each  of  thefe  articles).  Since  the  reign 
of  Philip  V.,  fentiments  with  regard  to  commerce,  more 
liberal  and  enlarged,  began  to  fpread  in  Spain.  At  length 
Charles  III.  in  1764,  appointed  packet-boats  to  be  dif- 
patched  on  the  fiift  day  of  each  month,  from  Corugna  to 
the  Havannah  or  Porto-Rico.  From  thence  letters  are  con- 
veyed in  fmaller  veffels  to  Vera-Cruz  and  Porto-Bello, 
and  tranfmitted  by  poft  through  the  kingdoms  of  Terra 
Ferme,  Granada,  Peru,  and  New  Spain.  Other  packet- 
boats  fail  regularly  once  in  two  months,  to  Rio  de  la  Plata, 
fur  the  accnmmodation  of  the  provinces  to  the  eaft  of  the 
Andes.  With  this  new  arrangement  for  conveying  fpeedy 
and  regular  intelligence,  a fcheme  of  extending  commerce 
has  been  more  immediately  connedfed.  Each  packet  boat 
is  a trading  veffel,  and  is  ufcd  for  facilitating  the  exchange 
of  Spanifh  product,  for  an  equal  quantity  of  that  of  Ameri- 
ca. This  was  foon  followed  by  a greater  degree  of  enlarge- 
ment. In  lit e year  1765,  Charles  III.  laid  open  the  trade 
to  the  windward  iflands,  Cuba,  Hifpaniola,  Porto-Rico, 
Margarita,  and  Trinidad,  to  his  fubjedls  in  every  province 
of  Spain.  He  reduced  the  duties  on  goods  exported  to 
America,  to  the  moderate  tax  of  fix  in  the  hundred,  on  the 
commodities  fent  from  Spain.  He  allowed  them  to  return 
to  any  port  at  pleafure.  This  ample  privilege  was  after- 
wards extended  to  Louifiana,  and  to  the  provinces  of  Yuca- 
tan and  Campeachy.  Such  have  been  the  benefits  experi- 
enced from  the  relaxation  of  the  ancient  fyftem  of  com- 
merce between  the  mother-country  and  her  colonies,  that 
Spain  has  been  induced  to  permit  a more  liberal  intercourfe 
of  one  colony  with  another.  In  1774  Charles  III.  publifh- 
ed  an  edifl,  granting  to  Peru,  New  Spain,  Guatimala,  and 
Granada,  the  privilege  of  a free  trade  with  each  other. 
The  towns  to  which  Spain  has  granted  the  liberty  of  trade 
with  any  of  her  colonies,  are  Cadiz  and  Seville,  for  the  pro- 
vince of  Andalufia  ; Alicant  and  Carthager.a,  for  Valencia 
and  Murcia  ; Barcelona,  for  Catalonia  and  Arragon  ; San- 
tander, for  Caftile  ; Corugna,  for  Galicia  ; and  Gijon,  for 
Afturias.  Thefe  are  either  the  ports  of  chief  trade  in  their 
refpedlive  diftrifls,  or  thofe  moil  conveniently  fituated  for 
the  exportation  of  their  refpedftive  produflions.  Prior  to 
the  allowance  of  free  trade,  the  duties  collected  at  the 
Cuftom-houfe  at  the  Havannah,  were  computed  to  be 
104,208  pefos  annually.  During  the  five  years  preceding 
1774,  they  rofe  at  a medium  to  308,000  pefos  a year.  In 
Yucatan,  the  duties  have  rifen  from  8,000  to  15,000.  In 
Hifpaniola,  from  2,500  to  5,600.  In  Porto-Rico,  from 
1,200  to  7,000.  The  total  value  of  goods  imported  from 
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Cuba  into  Spain,  was  reckoned,  in  17 74,  to  be  1,500,000 
pefos.  From  another  Ratement,  it  appears,  that  the  ex- 
ports to  Spanifh  America  in  1778,  were  made  in  ^othips; 
were  worth  about  74  millions  of  reals  vtllon,  and  paid  above 
millions  of  duty.  The  imports  from  thence,  in  the  fame 
y-ar,  were  made  in  130  ihips,  valued  at  74^  millions,  and 
paid  nearly  3 millions  duties.  In  1788,  the  value  of  the 
expo  ts  had  rifen  to  above  300  millions,  and  that  oi  the 

The  duties  upon  both  ex- 
millions. This  rapid  in- 


imports to  above  804^  millions, 
ports  and  imports  exceeded  55 


creafe  can  be  afcr'bed  to  nothing  but  the  effedfs  of  the  free 
trade:  and  not  wit ''landing  all  the  clamours  raifed  by  the 
Cadiz  merchants,  we  find  that  this  city  was  the  firif  to  en- 
joy the  advantage  of  the  change  ; for  the  imports  of  Cadiz 
from  America  in  1788,  were  three-fourths  of  the  whole 
colonial  imports  ; and  the  exports  of  Cadiz  thither  were 
confiderably  above  two  thirds  of  the  whole  colonial  exports. 
Spain  has  .ikewife  direfted  particular  attention  to  the  in- 
terior government  of  her  colonies.  For  an  account  of  the 
Philippine  colony,  fee  Acapulco  and  Manila. 

The  revenues  which  Spain  derives  from  America,  arifes  from 
taxes  of  various  icmds,  which  may  be  divided  into  three  capital 
branches.  The  firll  contains  what  is  paid  to  the  king,  as 
fovereign  of  the  New  World  ; to  this  belongs  the  duty  on 
the  gold  and  filver  raifed  from  the  mines,  and  the  tribute  ex- 
acted from  the  Indians  ; the  former  called  “ the  right  of 
figniory,”  and  the  latter  “ the  duty  of  vaffalage.”  The  fe- 
cond  branch  comprehends  the  numerous  duties  upon  com- 
merce, which  are  very  minute  and  oppreffive.  The  third 
includes  what  accrues  to  the  king,  as  head  of  the  church, 
and  adminillrator  of  ecclefiatlical  funds  in  the  New  World. 
In  confequence’  of  this  he  receives  the  firil-fruits,  annats, 
fpoils,  and  other  fpiri’ual  revenues,  levied  by  the  apoftolic 
chamber  in  Europe  ; and  is  entitled  likevvile  to  the  profit  ac- 
cruing from  the  bull  of  Cruzado,  which  fee.  The  whole  amount 
of  the  net  public  revenue  of  Spain,  raifed  in  America,  is  (fated 
by  Dr.  Robertfon  as  not  excee  ding  a million  and  a half  fterl- 
ing.  Spain  and  Portugal  are  the  only  European  powers 
which  derive  a direft  revenue  from  their  colonies,  as  their 
quota  towards  defraying  the  general  expence  of  government. 
All  the  advantage,  that  accrues  to  other  nations  from  their 
American  dominions,  arifes  from  the  exclufive  enjoyment  of 
their  trade  ; but,  befides  this,  Spain  has  brought  her  colonies 
to  contribute  towards  increafing  the  power  of  the  (fate,  and, 
in  return  for  proteffion,  to  bear  a proportional  fhare  of  the 
common  burden.  The  amount  of  the  Spanifh  revenue,  above 
Hated,  comprehends  only  the  taxes  colledfed  there,  and  is 
far  from  being  the  whole  of  what  accrues  to  the  king  from 
his  dominions  in  the  New  World.  The  heavy  duties  iin- 
pofed  on  the  commodities  exported  from  Spain  to  America, 
as  well  as  what  is  paid  by  thofe  which  fhe  fends  home  in  re- 
turn ; the  tax  upon  negro  Raves,  with  which  Africa  fupplies 
the  New  World,  together  with  feveral  fmaller  branches  of 
finance,  bring  larger  fums  into  the  treafury,  the  precife  ex- 
tent of  which  Dr.  Robertfon  cannot  pretend  to  afeertain. 
But  if  the  revenue  which  Spain  draws  from  America  be 
great,  the  exptnee  of  admimllration  in  her  colonies  bears 
proportion  to  it. 

The  total  amount  of  the  public  revenue  of  Spain  from 
America  and  the  Philippines,  from  the  molt  recent  informa- 
tion Hated  by  Dr.  Robertfon,  is  as  follows  : 

Alcavalas  (excife)  and  aduanas  (cuHoms),  & c. 
in  pefos  fuertes, 


Duties  on  gold  and  filver. 
Bull  of  Cruzado, 

Tribute  of  the  Indians, 

By  fale  of  quickfilver, 


2,500,000 

3.000. 000 

1.000. 000 

2.000. 000 
300,000 


Paper_exported  on  the  king's  account,  and  fold 
in  the  royal  warehoufes, 

Stamped  paper,  tobacco,  and  other  fmall  duti  s, 
Duty  on  coinage  of,  at  the  rate  of  one  real  de  la 
Plata,  for  each  mark, 

From  the  trade  of  Acapulco,  and  the  coaRing 
trade  from  province  to  province, 

Afiiento  of  negroes,  - 

From  the  trade  of  Maths,  or  herb  of  Paraguay, 
formerly  monopolized  by  the  Jcfuits, 

From  other  revenues  formerly  belonging  to  that 
order,  - - - 


300,000 

X ,000,000 

300.000 

500,0:0 
2 ;o,oco 

500.000 

400.000 


Total  12,000,000 


Total  in  Rerling  money  £ 2,700,000 

Deduct  half,  as  the  expence  of  adminiftration, 

and  there  remains  net  free  revenue,  - £ 1,350,000 


From  the  above  detail,  and  upon  a general  view  of  the 
fubjeft,  it  appears  to  be  abfurd  to  deny,  that  Spain  has  de- 
rived very  great  benefits  from  her  colonial  poffeffions.  Never- 
thelefs,  many  very  enlightened  men  have  maintained, 
that  the  downfal  of  the  Spanilh  power  has  been  owing,  in  a 
great  meafure,  to  the  extenfion  of  dominion  which, 
followed  the  difeovery  of  America.  To  this  purpofe 
an  appeal  has  been  made  to  the  authority  of  Dr.  Smith,  the 
well  known  and  much  approved  author  of  the  “ Wealth  of 
Nations.”  “ That  the  monopoly,”  heobferves,  “ cf  the  trade 
of  populous  and  thriving  colonies  is  not  alone  fufficicnt  to 
eRablifh,  or  even  to  maintain,  manufactures  in  any  country,  the 
examples  of  Spain  and  Porfugal  iufficiently  demonlfrate. 
Spain  and  Portugal  were  manufacturing  countries  before  thev 
had  any  coniidcrable  colonies.  Since  they  had  the  richeit 
and  mod  fertile  in  the  world,  they  have  both  ceafed  to  be 
fo.”  Plowever,  Mr.  Brougham  has  remarked,  that  the  te- 
nor of  this  obfervation  is  confined  to  the  Ratement  of  a faCt 
which  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  period  of  the  decline 
which  the  Spanifh  and  Portugutfe  manufactures  have  ex- 
perienced, coincided  with  the  period  of  the  Spanifh  and 
Portuguefe  colonial  greatnefs.  But  the  whole  argu- 
ment proceeds  upon  a view  of  the  lubjeCt,  formerly 
difeuffed,  that  colonial  monopolies  in  general  have  been 
hurtful,  from  their  effects  on  the  wealth  of  the  mother- 
country.  Mr.  Brougham  has  accurately  examined  this  fub- 
jeCL  ; and  in  the  profeeution  of  his  inquiry,  he  has  (hewn, 
in  what  manner  the  profperity  of  Spain  has  been  influenced 
by  the  difeovery  of  America  ; and  he  has  invefligated  the 
queRion,  whether  the  acquifition  of  rich  and  extenfive  colo- 
nies can  be  charged  with  having  caufea  the  decline  of  the 
mother-country',  and  whether,  in  fhort,  any  bad  confequence 
whatever  is  imputable  to  this  augmentation  of  empire. 

By  thofe  who  have  maintained,  that  Spain  has  been  materi- 
ally injured  by  her  colonies,  it  has  been  alleged,  that  by  an  im- 
moderate extenfion  of  territory,  the  Spaniards  have  been  led  to 
the  negleCf  of  the  territory,  which  they  formerly  pofftfTed.  But 
although  Spain,  and  alfo  Portugal,  may  have  feverely  luffered 
in  this  refpeCt,  it  is  feldom,  if  ever,  that,  from  the  nature  of 
colonial  power,  any  filch  confequences  can  arife  to  the  mother- 
country  from  the  pcffeffion  of  the  moll  widely  fpread  colo- 
nial dominions.  In  the  cafe  of  Spain  efpeciady,  whatever 
negleCt  there  may  have  been  in  the  management  both  of  the 
mother-country  and  the  colonies,  the  mal-adminift ration  of 
both  thofe  parts  of  the  empire  muft  evidently  have  arifen 
from  other  caufes  befides  their  being  united  under  one  crown. 
Farther,  the  vaft  outlet  to  population  which  the  Spanifh  co- 
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For  an  account  of  the  colonies  of  France  and  England, 
the  limits  of  our  article  oblige  us  to  refer  to  the  articles 
France  and  England, .West  Indies,  East  Indies,  and 
Company,  and  the  feveral  individual  iflands  of  the  Weft. 
Indies. 

There  are  fome  other  kinds  of  colonies,  befides  thofe 
above  enumerated,  of  which  we  fhall  give  a brief  account. 
Conquered  fubjedfs  or  prifoners  of  war  have  been  fometimes 
removed  to  particular  and  feledl  places,  either  for  fafe  cuftody, 
or  for  the  cultivation  of  wade  lands.  The  ancients  more 
frequently  pradlifed  this  fpecies  of  colonization  than  the 
moderns,  who  prefer  exchanging  the  prifoners  on  each 
fide.  The  Romans,  in  particular,  were  conftantly  ac- 
cuftomed  to  remove  the  more  adfive  and  daring  nations 
to  a dillance  from  their  native  abode?,  and  to  oblige 
them  to  refide  in  fome  feledt  place  which  was  pro- 
bably lefs  defenfible  than  their  own  country,  and 
where,  of  courfe,  they  would  be  more  under  command. 
We  are  not,  however,  without  fome  examples  of  this  kind, 
even  in  our  own  times.  The  Maroons,  or  remnant  of  the 
Spanifh  flaves,  who  had  been  relinquifhed  by  their  mailers,  and 
left  on  the  ifland  of  Jamaica,  when  the  Spaniards  were  ex- 
pelled by  the  Englilh,  after  having  long  gallantly  refilled 
the  forces  brought  againft  them,  at  laft  fubmitted  to 
one  of  his  majefty’s  officers,  upon  condition  of  not  being 
feat  off  the  ifland.  To  this  fubmiffion  they  were  induced 
by  the  fear  of  a new  fpecies  of  warfare  with  which  they 
were  threatened,  viz,,  the  ufe  of  blood-hounds  to  difeover 
their  retreats.  But  the  legiilative  aflembiy  of  the  ifland  not 
only  refufed  to  pay  the  Spanifh  police-runners  their  flipu- 
lated  bounty,  but  alfo  took  advantage  of  fome  unavoidable 
delays  in  the  performance  of  the  treaty  to  annul  it  alto- 
gether, and  to  tranfport  the  Maroons  to  Nova  Scotia,  whence 
they  were  afterwards  removed  to  Sierra  Leone.  On  ac- 
count of  this  flagrant  adt  of  injuftice  the  commanding 
officer  of  his  majefty’s  troops  indignantly  refufed  a hand- 
fome  fword,  which  the  aiTembly  offered  him  for  his  fer- 
vices  in  putting  an  end  to  a war  which  had  been  fo  long 
protratfted.  See  Maroons. 

Another  kind  of  colonization  is  the  removal  of  convicted 
criminals,  or  of  debtors,  to  fome  defart  fpot,  in  order  to 
work  the  mines,  or  break  up  the  land,  and  thus  prepare  it 
for  more  refpedtable  colonifls.  The  Ruffians  ufe  this  mode 
of  colonizing  their  vaft  lands  in  Siberia.  But  the  meft  in- 
terefting  colony  of  this  defeription,  particularly  to  Englilh- 
men,  is  that  of  New  Holland,  which  fee. — Alfo,  Bo- 
tany -bay,  and  New  South  Wales. 

Great  fums  of  money  have  been,  and  flill  are,  annually 
expended  on  this  colony,  but  it  has  hitherto  ianguifhed  ; 
partly  from  the  difproportionate  number  of  the  fexes,  and 
the  idle  habits  of  the  convicts,  but  ftill  more  from  fome 
radical  defedls  in  its  adminiftration,  many  parts  of  which 
render  it  more  like  a mere  job  for  contractors  and  agents, 
than  a well  regulated  fyllem  for  the  gradual  reformation  of 
the  criminals,  arrd  for  rendering  them  ufeful  fubjefts  in 
future.  The  diffentions  alfo  which  have  taken  place  among 
the  officers  there,  cannot  but  have  tended  to  injure  the 
colony.  Thefe  diffentions  feem  to  have  originated  in  fome 
meafure  from  the  governor  being  always  a naval  officer. 
The  abfurdity,  for  fuch  we  mull  tfteem  it,  of  a naval 
officer  commanding  in  chief  on  fhore,  merely  becaufe  he 
went  to  the  place  by  fea.  is  fully  equalled  by  feveral  others, 
which  demonftrate  how  inadequate  to  the  undertaking 
were  the  framers  of  the  fyftem  by  which  the  colony  is  re- 
gulated. 

During  the  firft  ten  years,  viz.  from  1 787  to  1797  in- 
clulive,  the  number  of  coaviCls  lent  to  New  South  Wales 


was  5763  men  and  women,  and  93  children,  being  in  all 
5858  perfons.  The  txpence  of  tranfporting,  feeding, 
and  governing  them,  during  that  period,  amounted  to 
1, 087, 2,3-0/.  being  above  177  l.  for  each,  exclufive  of  tha 
expences  previous  to  their  embarkation. 

The  number  of  conviCts  remaining  was  as  follows  : 


Men  convicts  in  the  fettlement  - 2175 

Women  ....  939 

Convidls  fent  out  in  1796  and  1797, 

Not  arrived  - - 695 

Total  - 3S02 


So  that  n lofs  of  2049  convidls  had  been  fuffained  in  this 
fliort  period;  an  evident  proof  of  the  rnoft  glaring  mif- 
management.  On  the  nrit  of  September,  1796,  the  agri- 


cultural  (late  of  the  colony  was 

as  follows  : 

On  account  of 

In  poffeffion  of 

government. 

private  perfons. 

Acres  of  land  in  cultivation 

- 1700 

37J9 

Horfes 

J4 

43 

Black  cattle 

150 

77 

Sheep 

191 

1340 

Goats  - 

1 1 1 

T.3  1 6 

Swine 

59 

xSio 

The  later  accounts  which  have  been  received  are  equally 
unpromiling.  The  fpirit  of  diflention  has  increafed,  and 
fpread  itfelf  to  every  rank  ; fo  alfo  has  the  depravity  of  the 
convicls,  in  confequence  of  their  not  being  Rparated,  and 
placed  under  the  controul  of  fteady  perfons  who  have  an 
mtereft  in  watching  over  their  moral  improvement.  Indeed, 
the  vicioufnefs  of  the  convicts  increafed  by  fellowfhip,  and 
even  many  of  the  free  fettlers  have,  from  the  force  of  evil 
example,  acquired  the  fame  bad  habits.  The  quantity  of 
land  cultivated  on  the  public  account  is  too  great,  and  the 
numerous  public  works  ablorb  the  labour  of  the  convicts, 
and  leave  but  few  of  them  to  be  hired  out  to  fettlers. 
Thefe  circumftances,  together  with  the  ill  fdeCtion  of  the 
conviCts,  and  of  the  fettlers,  as  to  their  former  employments, 
contribute  to  the  want  of  fuccefs  in  the  colony. 

It  certainly  is  not  improper  to  fend,  as  matter  of  Favour, 
criminals  to  remote  and  defart  places  to  procure  their  own 
livelihood,  furnifhing  them  at  firft  with  a few  neceffaries, 
and  then  leaving  them  to  their  own  induftry,  or  to  fuppiy 
the  free  fettlers  in  thofe  places  with  convicls  for  fervants,  in 
order  to  free  them  from  the  heavy  expence  incident  to  their 
procuring  fervants  from  a diflance.  But  the  idea  of  tranf- 
porting  large  bodies  of  criminals  to  an  immenfe  aiftance, 
and  employing  them,  under  a llrong  guard,  in  public  works, 
where  few  fuch  works  can  poffibly  be  wanted,  and  in  culti- 
vating land  in  the  produce  of  which  they  have  no  intereft, 
does  not  feem  to  have  been  happily  chofen,  or  very  pro- 
mifing,  even  in  theory;  and  we  may  add,  that  practice, 
upon  a very  extenflve  lcale,  has  completely  fhewn  its 
futility. 

The  Romans,  it  is  true,  tranfplanted  their  prifoners  of 
war  to  diftant  countries,  and  employed  them  on  public 
works;  blit  thefe  woiks  were  carried  on  in  well  inhabited 
countries,  and  were  defigned  for  the  facilitation  of  the  in- 
tercourfe  between  the  feveral  parts  of  the  empire,  or  for 
adorning  the  cities  with  marks  of  the  Roman  grandeur. 

We  believe,  however,  that  the  colony  of  New  Soutli 
Wales  might  be  made  to  anfwer  much  better,  if  a few 
Ample  regulations  were  adopted,  and  particularly  if  the  em- 
ployment of  fo  many  conviCts  on  account  of  government  was 
aboliihcd,  and  the  conviCts  left  more  to  their  own  induftry. 

It 
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It  was  formerly  obferved  in  Virginia,  that  the  colony  lan- 
guifhed  fo  long  as  the  cultivation  of  the  ground,  &c.  was  car- 
ried on  as  a public  concern,  but  that  it  immediately  begun 
to  flourifh  when  the  lands  were  divided,  and  every  one  left 
to  (hi ft  for  himfelf. 

The  want  of  capital  and  experience  among  the  majority 
of  the  convicts,  forms  no  objection, ; as,  by  furnifhing  thofe 
accu  Homed  to  hufbandry,  gardening,  or  ufeful  trades,  with 
the  neceffary  feeds  and  tools,  and  “ a very  fparing  allowance 
of  provifions,  to  be  gradually  diminiflied,”  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that,  in  a very  fhort  time,  they  would -not  only 
be  able  to  repay  the  advances  made  them,  with  intereft,  but 
alfo  to  pay  a gradually  increafing  rent.  As  to  thofe  bred  to 
no  profeffion  ufeful  in  the  colony,  they  might  be  lett  out 
by  auction,  for  a year  at  a time,  until  they  had  acquired 
fufficient  experience : and  a fourth  part  of  their  wages 
might  be  dedufted  and  laid  by,  to  form  a flock  when  they 
were  capable  of  ufing  it,  another  part  being  paid  into  fome 
benefit  fociety.  ' 

Hitherto  we  have  fpoken  of  external  colonies,  or  thofe  in 
which  the  colonifts  recede  from  their  mother-country,  and 
cftabliih  themfelves  in  foreign  land,  without,  however,  fub- 
mitting  to  their  form  of  government. 

It  now  remains  to  treat  of  thofe  colonies  in  which  large 
communities  of  foreigners  are,  for  fome  particular  reafons, 
permitted  to  enter  and  lett ! e in  a country  ; which  colonies 
differ  from  thofe  founded  by  private  adventurers,  only 
becaufe  they  do  not  fo  ftrongly  affedl  the  political  fyftem 
of  the  country. 

The  Ruffian  government,  having  immenfe  tracks  of  wafte 
lands,  feme  of  which  are  advantageoufly  fituated  for  mines  or 
for  commerce,  has,  as  we  have  already  faid,  beftowed  great 
attention  in  endeavouring  to  people  thefe  tracks,  as  well  by 
foreigners  as  by  natives.  The  Pruffian  government  has 
alfo  beitowed  the  fame  laudable  attention  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  wafte  lands  in  its  poffeffion  ; and  it  even  went 
fo  far  as  to  require  from  the  Poles  a tribute  of  marriageable 
virgins,  with  a ftipulated  portion  for  each. 

To  this  fpecies  of  colony  belongs  what  is  ufually  called 
the  Babvlonifh  captivity  of  the  Jewifh  nation,  and  which  is 
erroneoufly  fuppofed  to  have  been  a removal  of  the  whole 
nation  in  a ftate  of  flavery  : whereas  it  evidently  appears, 
from  their  own  records,  that  it  limply  meant  the  relidence 
of  the  jewifh  chiefs,  and  of  their  priefts,  at  the  courc  of 
the  king  of  Babylon.  The  number  of  perfor.s  carried  off 
by  the  king  himfelf,  was  (2  Kings,  xxiv.)  only  10,000; 
a number  furely  applicable  only  to  the  higher  clafles. 
The  offices  which  many  of  them  held  in  the  Babylonian 
court,  and  fubfequently  in  the  Perhan,  are  a proof,  that 
although  they  were,  for  obvious  political  reafons,  required 
to  refide  at  court,  their  fituation  there  was  perfeftly  honour- 
able. It  is  probable,  however,  that  their  removal  might 
occaiion  the  gradual  emigration  of  a number  of  other 
families,  who  followed  them  for  the  fake  of  employment, 
and  fpread  over  the  Babylonian  dominions  ; as  their  num- 
ber was  found  to  be  greatly  encreafed,  when  they  were 
allowed  by  the  Perfians  to  return.  They  then  amounted 
(Nchemiah,  vii.  Ezra,  iii.)  to  49.697  perfons. 

Many  other  inftances  may  be  found,  both  in  ancient  and 
modern  hiftory,  of  this  importation  of  people.  The 
conquered  Greeks  filled  the  capital  of  the  Roman  empire, 
and,  by  the  verlatility  of  their  talents,  acquired  the  fame 
influence  over  the  matters  of  the  world,  as  the  modern 
French  (who  frequently  boaft  of  their  Greek  origin)  have 
over  the  fafhionable  part  of  our  own  country.  By  means 
of  this  influence,  they  introduced  among  the  Romans  all  the 
vices  for  which  they  were  notorious ; and  to  the  baneful 


effeft  of  their  influence,  we  may  juftly  attribute,  in  great 
meaiure,  the  dovvnfal  of  the  empire,  firice  they  introduced 
a love  of  diffipation,  and  of  fhowy,  but  trifling  acquifitions, 
in  (lead  of  the  more  folid  attainments  which  were  required, 
before  they  contaminated  the  public  mind. 

The  importation  of  flaves  into  a country,  m3y  be  re- 
garded as  a kind  of  internal  colony  of  the  moll  important, 
becaufe  dangerous  nature.  When  the  flaves  are  numerous, 
they  are  not  only  retained  in  fubjeftion  with  d'fficulty,  (be- 
ing in  general  far  fuperior  in  bodily  ftrength)  but  they  are 
alfo  of  very  doubtful  fidelity,  and  ever  ready  to  join  any  in- 
vader, or  to  flock  to  the  ftandard  of  any  military  adven- 
turer. There  is  yet  ftil!  greater  danger  if  an  independent 
ftate  exifts  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  particularly  if  it 
fhould  confift  of  revolted  flaves  (as  has  lately  happened  in 
St.  Domingo),  becaufe  the  greater  energy  of  an  independ- 
ent government  enables  it  to  profecute  any  ambitious  de- 
figns  of  conqueft  with  decided  advantage  over  a delegated 
authority. 

It  is,  therefore,  highly  impolitic  that  flavery  fhould  be 
conftantly  permitted  in  any  country;  and,  although,  for 
the  fake  of  bringing  labourers  to  any  particular  fpot,  it 
it  may  be  tolerated  at  firft,  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  every 
ftate  to  take  decifive  meafures  to  convert  the  flaves,  by 
degrees,  into  free  fubj<.£l;,  and  to  put  a flop  to  th« 
importation,  as  ioon  as  the  colony  has  obtained  a certain 
population,  and  further  to  take  fome  fteps  in  order  to  libe- 
rate the  flaves  already  imported,  or  at  leaft  to  make  their 
offspring  free  at  a_  certain  age.  Thus  it  wili  be  requiftte 
f or  the  colonift  to  attend  to  the  welfare  of  hi3  prelent  flock, 
and  to  introduce  tafk- work,  whereby  he  will  be  changed,  in 
time,  from  a commercial  capitalift,  or  a needy  planter,  into 
a landed  gentleman.  He  will  then  be  felicitous  only  for  his 
rents,  and  deprecate  the  idea  of  keeping  more  land  in  hand 
than  is  neceffary  for  the  fnpport  of  his  eftablifhment,  or  to 
ferve  as  an  example  of  perfect  cultivation  and  grazing  to  his 
tenants,  to  the  moil  induftrious  of  whom  he  might  furnifh 
capital  and  favourable  leafes,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  im- 
prove his  own  land. 

To  a neglefl  of  this  falutary  precaution,  we  may  attri- 
bute the  prefent  dangerous  ftate  of  the  Dutch  and  Englifti 
colonies  in  the  Weft  Indies,  fince,  notwithftanding  the 
length  of  time  that  they  have  been  tftablifhed,  the  ftate  of 
fociety  in  them  is  as  crude  and  femi-barbarous  as  it  was  at 
the  time  of  their  being  firft  fettled. 

It  was  probably  owing  to  a fimilar  negledl  that  the  weft- 
ern  orovinces  of  the  Roman  empire  were  lo  fpeedily  fub- 
dued  by  the  northern  adventurers.  The  Roman  provincials, 
like  the  planters  in  the  Weft  Indies,  feem  to  have  had  little 
repugnance  to  a change  of  mailers ; partly  becaufe  the  refi- 
dent  planters  were  thus  relieved,  at  leaft  for  fome  time, 
from  the  claims  of  their  creditors;  partly  becaufe  the 
agents  were  enabled,  in  many  cafes,  to  convert  the  planta- 
tions to  their  own  benefit ; and,  laftly,  becaufe  both  were 
equally  afraid  that,  in  cafe  the  war  was  protradled,  they 
ftiould  lofe  their  flaves.  See  Slaves. 

As  to  their  intrinsic  nature,  colonies  are  either  agricultu- 
ral, which  grow  within  themfelves  the  principal  articles  of 
their  food  and  fubfiftence ; or  they  are  commercial,  which 
depend  upon  other  countries  for  the  neceffaries  of  life,  and 
devote  themfelves  to  the  traffic  of  a few  ftaple  commodities. 
The  northern  ftates  of  America  and  the  Bermuda  iflands 
are  fo  many  inftances  of  agricultural  colonies  ; while  the 
Weft  Indian  iflands,  together  with  Virginia  and  Maryland 
on  the  continent,  are  examples  of  commercial  colonies. 

In  refpeft  to  the  advantages  or  difadvantages  of  external 
dependent  colonies,  no  perlon  has  more  thoroughly  confi- 
E a dered 
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dered  the  fubjeft  than  Mr.  Brougham,  in  his  elaborate 
treatife  “ On  the  Colonial  Policy  of  the  Eu  ropeati  Powers.” 
The  adoption  of  all  the  pofitions  advanced  by  that  inge- 
nious writer,  may  indeed  be  fomewhat  hazardous  ; efpecialiy 
if  wc  confider  the  great  degree  of  doubt  and  uncertainty 
which  hangs  over  all  political  fpeculations,  on  account  of 
the  difficulty,  and  (fill  more  the  danger  of  making  experi- 
ments on  thofe  fu bj efts ; to  fay  nothing  of  the  want  of 
means  for  ascertaining  whether  the  effects  are  afcribed  to 
the  right  caufes,  when  (as  is  ufnal  in  human  affairs)  fo 
many  caufes  concur  in  producing  thofe  effects. 

The  fint  advantage  arifing  from  colonies  dependent  upon 
any  country,  is  the  extenfion  of  the  home  trade  ; for  fuch 
in  fact  the  trade  between  the  mother-country  and  the  co- 
lony may  fairly  be  confidered,  becaufe  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
fits is  retained  within  the  State;  whereas  in  foreign  trades, 
one  of  the  profits,  either  that  of  the  buying,  or  of  the  fell- 
ing merchant,  goes  to  enrich  a foreign  ftate.  The  trade  of  a 
colonyr  alfo  produces  a confiderable  augmentation  of  the  mer- 
cantile navy  of  the  mother-country,  and,  at  the  fame  time; 
as  the  (flips  and  their  crews  are  conftantly  retained  within 
the  power  of  the  ftate,  there  is  far  lefs  danger  of  thefailors 
being  enticed  into  foreign  fervice,  than  if  part  of  their  time 
was  fpent  in  foreign  ports.  The  European  nations  have 
anxioufly  endeavoured  to  confine  the  trade  of  their  colonies 
to  the  merchants  of  the  mother-country  by  pofitive  regula- 
tions ; but  Mr.  Brougham  thinks  this  folicitude  is  abfurd 
and  even  nugatory.  Merchants  will,  in  all  countries,  pre- 
fer dealing  with  their  own  countrymen,  with  whofe  lan- 
guage, laws,  and  habits  of  thinking  they  are  acquainted. 
And  this  is  more  efpecialiy  the  cafe  in  commercial  colonies, 
as  they  require  in  general  fuch  large  advances  of  capital, 
that  few  perlons  would  be  inclined  to  inveft  fums  upon  pri- 
vate foreign  fecurity. 

But  the  greateft  utility  of  colonies,  is  the  affording  an 
opening  for  the  employment  of  the  fuperfluous  population 
of  the  mother-country,  which  muft  otherwife  either  emi- 
grate to  the  neighbouring  foreign  nations,  or  die  of  want 
at  home.  The  inhabitants,  indeed,  of  agricultural  colonies, 
are  in  general  ftationary,  and,  as  it  were,  loft  to  the  mother- 
country  ; but  thcfe  colonies  only  attract  thofe  who  cannot 
get  employment  at  home,  or  in  the  commercial  colonies,  or 
thofe  who  are  in  fuch  dcfperate  circumftances  that  they  are 
obliged  to  fly  from  home  to  avoid  the  importunities  of  their 
creditors.  Commercial  colonies,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
for  the  molt  part  only  a temporary  population,  as  the  colo- 
nifts,  after  fpending  a part  of-  their  time  in  the  colony,  ge- 
nerally return  home  with  their  fortunes  improved,  and  carry 
with  them,  to  the  mother-country,  the  fame  fpirit  of  im- 
provement to  which  they  owed  their  fuccefs  in  the  colony. 

Commercial  colonies  have  a further  advantage,  in  furnifh- 
ing  employment  for  thofe  large  capitals  which  would  other- 
wife  be  employed  upon  the  more  diftant  foreign  trades,  or 
lent  to  foreign  ftates. 

We  fhall  now  fay  a few  words  refpefting  the  difadvan- 
iages  arifing  from  the  poffcflion  of  colonies  ; thefe  are  fo 
great  that  the  economifts  have  loudly  declaimed  again!!  the 
utility  of  forming  fuch  eftablilhments  ; but  they  have  com- 
mitted a fundamental  error,  in  conftdering  colonies  as  fo- 
reign ftates.  They  ought  rather  to  be  confidered  as  mere 
extenfions  of  the  parent  ftate,  into  regions  adapted  to  the 
production  of  articles  which  cannot  be  raifed  at  home.  A 
circulation  of  inhabitants  is  kept  up  by  the  commercial  in- 
tercourfe  between  the  colony  and  the  mother-country,  and 
alfo  by  the  weaknefs  incident  to  parts  remote  from  the  feat 
of  government.  So  that,  as  the  colonies  require,  at  all 
limes,  the  (offering  care  of  the  mother-country,  they  are 
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generally  filled  with  the  troops  of  the  parent  ftate  and  their 
followers,  and  the  ports  are  conftantly  reforted  to  by  its 
{hipping,  both  mercantile  and  warlike.  It  were  needlefs  to 
infill  upon  the  powerful  attraftions  refulting  from  their 
common  origin,  their  identity  of  language,  and  their  fimila- 
rity  of  habits  in  thinking  ; as  the  effedl  of  thefe,  in  pro- 
ducing a good  underftanding  among  nations,  muff  ftrike 
the  moll  inattentive  obferver. 

One  of  the  principal  difadvantages  of  colonies,  is  the  wars 
into  which  they  feem  to  draw  the  nations  which  poffefs  them. 
But  although  it  is  certainly  true  that  external  commercial 
colonies  do,  in  the  prefent  times,  generally  become  the  feat 
of  warfare  between  fuch  of  the  belligerent  powers  as  poffefs 
them,  it  cannot  be  allowed  that  they  are  the  caufes  of  the 
war  ; for  as  they  increafe  the  frontier  to  be  defended,  thofe 
nations  which  poffefs  them  will  be  lefs  ready  to  engage  in 
hollilities ; and  it  is  the  weaknefs  of  the  colonies,  (on  ac- 
count of  their  deficient  population  preventing  the  railing  of 
regular  troops  in  them),  that  is  the  principal  caufe  of  the 
enemy  chufing  rather  to  invade  them,  than  to  force  his  entry 
into  the  parent  Hate.  The  want  of  a powerful  landed  intereft, 
in  colonies  of  this  nature,  tends  alfo  to  attract  the  hollilities 
of  the  enemy,  as  the  poffeffion  of  them  is  feldom  difputed 
with  the  obffinacy  which  marks  the  reliftance  to  invafion  in 
old  fettled  countries  ; the  defence  being  limited  to  the  fmali 
number  of  troops  which  the  parent  ftate  can  fpare  without 
endangering  her  own  fafety,  and  whofe  exertions  ate  im- 
peded by  the  mixture  of  an  iil-diiciplincd  militia,  and  of  vo- 
lunteers, unaccullomed  to  fervice,  and  deploring  their  fate 
in  being  forced  from  their  own  homes. 

This  unficnrfsof  external  colonies,  which  are  always  un- 
derftocked  with  inhabitants,  to  contribute  (applies  of  men 
for  the  general  defence  of  the  ftate,  is  ufually  confidered  as 
a difadvantage ; but  it  cannot  in  reality  be  efteemed  to  be 
one  of  much  confequence.  Even  in  the  parent  ftate  itfclf, 
it  is  only  in  thofe  manufadturing  diftridls  that  produce  arti- 
cles, the  demand  for  which  is  variable-  that  the  recruiting 
fervice  meets  with  fuccefs  ; in  thofe  where  agriculture  pre- 
vails, or  in  which  a ftaple  commodity  is  manufactured,  that 
fervice  is  in  general  unfuccefsful.  It  cannot,  however,  be 
of  any  confequence,  in  regard  to  the  general  population  of 
the  empire,  whether  the  mother-country  fupplies  foldierS, 
or  whether  they  are  raifed  in  the  colony,  and  their  place 
fupplied  by  frelh  fettlers. 

It  is  only  the  total  want  of  fyftem,  both  in  the  planting 
and  fubfequent  management  of  the  Englifh  colonies,  that 
rendered  them  at  firft,  and  ftili  keeps  feveral  of  them  expen- 
five  burthens  to  the  mother-country ; as  thofe  of  other 
countries  not  only  pay,  in  general,  their  own  expences, 
but  alfo  furnilh  a furplus  revenue  for  the  fervice  of  the 
empire. 

It  will  appear,  from  what  we  have  already  faid,  that  a 
great  difference  of  political  ftrength  fubfifts  between  agri- 
cultural and  commercial  colonies.  The  former  are  much 
ftronger  internally,  and  capable  of  affording,  with  their  own 
refources,  a more  obftinate  defence  to  the  attacks  of  the 
enemy.  But  this  ftrength  renders  them  refraftory,  and 
difficult  to  he  controlled  ; hence  they  require  either  early 
reftraint,  and  the  obfervance  of  a ftridl  difeipline,  or  they 
muft  be  relinquiffied  as  dependencies,  and  incorporated  into 
the  mother-country,  as  has  recently  been  found  neceffary  in 
refpeil  to  Ireland.  On  the  other  hand,  although  the  weak- 
nefs of  commercial  colonies  renders  them  much  more  de- 
pendent on  the  ftate  to  which  they  belong,  yet,  from  the 
debts  with  which  they  are  in  general  loaded,  they 
are  ever  ready  to  fubmit  to  any  invader ; efpecialiy  if  the 
change  can  be  ma4e  to  a ftate,  where  the  merchants  poffefs 
> larger 
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larger  capitals  than  thofe  of  the  ftate  to  which  they  have 
already  been  fabjefted  ; as  this  affords  them  a hope,  not 
only  of  being  releafed  forfome  time  from  the  claims  of  their 
ancient  creditors,  but  alfo  gives  them  reafon  to  fuppofe 
they  may  oe  able  to  procure  ftill  greater  credit  from  their 
new  matters.  Every  perfon  acquainted  with  Weft  Indian 
affairs  mutt  acknowledge  the  truth  of  this  remark;  and 
with  refpedt  to  other  parts,  we  have,,  ourfelves,  twice  ex- 
perienced the  facility  and  even  eagernefs  with  which  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  furrendered  to  us. 

The  want  of  mercantile  capital  which  our  enemies  in  the 
Weft  Indies  do  not  as  yet  poflefs,  is  the  principal  fecunty 
we  have  that  thofe  coloriifts  will  rather  chufe  to  remain  un- 
der our  dominion  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  other  powers, 
as  they  would,  in  that  cafe,  be  obliged  to  diminifh  their 
cultivation  in  confequence  of  the  diminution  in  the  ad- 
vances made  by  the  merchants  upon  their  future  crop.  And 
as  to  any  attempts  at  independence,  the  mother-country  has  a 
confiderable  fecurity  in  the  precarious  fituation  of  the  inha- 
bitants, in  confequence  of  the  number  of  their  flaves  and 
the  difcontent  that  generally  prevails  among  them.  This 
latter  circumftance,  might,  by  thofe  who  think  the  pofltf- 
fion  of  colonies,  and  the  monopoly  of  their  trade,  are  of 
great  benefit  to  a nation,  be  thought  to  afford  a good  ar- 
gument againft  the  abolition  of  the  Have  trade,  a9  tending 
indiredtly  to  leffen  the  dependency  of  the  colonies.  But 
we  may  remark,  that  the  greater  ftrength  of  the  colonies, 
arifing  from  their  internal  improvement  in  confequence  of 
the  abolition  of  the  Have  trade,  would  more  than  counter- 
balance the  danger  of  their  revolt,  as  they  would,  in  con- 
fequence of  fuch  ftrength,  run  lefs  hazard  of  falling  into 
the  hands  of  an  enemy.  And  the  event  fvf  the  American 
war  has  fully  proved,  that  even  in  the  cafe  of  the  colonies 
revolting,  when  they  had  acquired  fufficient  ftrength,  the 
commercial  intercourfe  between  the  two  countries  would 
continue,  and  probably  rapidly  increale ; fo  that  the  go- 
vernment would,  at  the  worft,  lofe  only  an  expenfive  in- 
cumbrance. It  can  only  be  by  the  influx  of  foreigners,  be- 
longing to  a mercantile  nation,  in  fuch  numbers  as  to  ac- 
quire a preponderance  in  the  ftate,  fo  as  to  alter  the  funda- 
mental laws  and  language  of  the  colony,  that  any  great 
change  in  its  commercial  relations  would  be  effected. 

The  moil  ferious  difi  dvantage  of  colonies,  is  that  they 
divert  the  capital  of  the  nation  from  the  improvement  of  the 
mother  country  5 although  this  improvement  is  certainly  the 
moll  advantageous  employment  in  which  the  capital  of  any 
nation  can  be  engaged.  It  has  indeed  been  afferted,  that 
the  labour  of  one  man  on  the  continent  of  America,  pro- 
duced more  to  the  ftate  than  four  at  home  ; but  this  muft 
be  regarded  as  the  mere  rant  of  vifionary  politicians,  being 
totally  unfounded  and  abfurd  in  the  higheft  degree  ; for 
the  fubjefts  at  home  being  diredlly  taxed,  muft  yield  far 
more  revenue  than  thofe  in  the  colonies,  who  are  in  general 
only  indiredlly  taxed  to  the  common  fervice  of  the  empire, 
by  the  cuftoms  levied  upon  the  commercial  intercourfe  of 
the  two  countries.  The  fame  perfons  afferted  that  each 
white  perfon  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  took  off  from  ten 
to  twelve  pounds  a year  of  the  growth  or  manufactures  of 
the  mother-country.  But  the  cuftom-houfe  books  are  fuffi- 
eient  evidence  that  this- calculation  was  much  over-rated] 
for  the  exports  to  thofe  colonies  were  never  more  than 
300,000/.  a year  , and  therefore,  allowing  them  to  contain, 
as  was  ftated,  120, coo  white  perfons,  the  confumption  of 
each  perfon  was  only  1 /.  13  s.  4 d.  ahead.  The  whole  of 
the  exports  to  America,  when  at  the  higheft,  was  only 
about  834,000/.  a year ; and  this  tends  to  (how  that  it  is 
better  to  retain  the  induftry  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  soun- 
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try  within  its  own  fphere,  and  encourage  the  cultivation  of 
the  wafte  lands,  than  to  divert  it  to  diftant  colonization.  It 
may,  however,  be  fometimes  necefiary,  as  a meafure  of  pre- 
caution, to  fecure  the  poffiffion  of  diftant  places,  when  it  is 
known,  or  fufpedted,  that  the  ufual  enemies  of  the  ftate 
intend  to  colonize  them  ; but  it  is  extremely  improvident  to 
fofter  thefe  diftant  colonies  at  the  experce  of  the  mother- 
country,  as  is  done  in  refpedt  to  the  Britifh  colonies.  When 
an  old  fettled  country  is  improved  to  the  higheft,  then,  and 
then  only,  can  it  be  neceffary  to  provide  outlets  for  the  em- 
ployment of  the  furplus  capital  of  its  fubjeSs,  by  conquer- 
ing, or  purchafing  fome  poor  country,  with  a view  to  its 
improvement. 

As  to  internal  colonies,  the  encouragement  of  foreigners, 
and  efpecially  the  importation  of  foreign  flaves,  muft,  in  ge- 
neral, be  regarded  as  errors  in  politics.  The  procuring  of 
a ftock  of  labourers  in  the  firfl  ftage  of  breaking  up  a new 
and  uninhabited  colony,  the  introduction  of  new  manufac- 
tures, or  of  new  commercial  relations,  can  alone  juftify 
fuch  meafures.  And  furqly  it  is  far  better  to  endeavour  to 
attain  thefe  ends  by  other  means.  The  removal  of  idle  and 
diforderly  perfons  from  great  cities,  the  fending  out  intelli- 
gent travellers  into  other  countries,  the  encouragement  of 
experimental  philofophers  and  chemifts,  together  with  the 
apprenticing  of  clever  youths  to  merchants  in  foreign 
countries,  would  probably  be  equally  efficacious.  See 
Smith’s  Wealth  of  Nations,  B.  iv.  chap.  7.  Robertfon’g 
Hift.  of  America,  vol.  iii.  Brougham’s  Inquiry  into  the 
Colonial  Policy  of  the  European  Powers,  1803,  vol.  i.  and 
ii.  paffim.  Paley’s  Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Philo- 
fophy,  vol.  i.  p.  3S1.  Edwards’s  Weft  Indies,  vol.  ii. 

Colony  of  Btes.  See  Hive. 

COLOONY,  in  Geography,  a fmall  poft-town  of  the 
'county  of  Sligo,  Ireland,  remarkable  for  the  check  given' 
to  the  progrefs  of  the  French  troops  under  general  Humbert, 
in  September,  1798,  by  the  gallantry  of  lieutenant-colonel 
Vereker  with  about  300  men  chiefly  of  the  city  of  Limerick 
militia.  Though  coi.  Vereker  was  obliged  to  retreat  in 
confequence  of  the  number  of  the  enemy,  yet  he  faved  the 
town  of  Siigo,  and  by  the  delay  he  occafioned,  enabled 
marquis  Cornwallis  to  come  up  with  and  entirely  fubdue  the 
French  force.  Coloony  is  98  Infh  miles  N.W.  from  Dub- 
lin, and  five  S.  from  Sligo. 

COLOOR,  or  Colore,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
eircar  of  Guntoor,  which  polTelfes  a diamond  mine  on  the 
foutherrr  bank  of  the  Kiftnah,  and  not  far  from  Condavir. 

COLOPENA  Regio,  in  Ancient  Geography , a country 
of  Alia  in  Cappadocia  ; Sebaftopolis  and  Sebalte  are  towns 
of  this  country. 

COLOPHON,  a town  of  Afia  Minor  now  Attolofco , 
or  according  to  others,  Behidere.  It  was  one  of  the  chief 
cities  of  the  Ionian  ltague,  feated  near  the  fea,  and  not,  as 
Pliny  calls  it,  an  inland  city,  in  the  fmall  river  Halefus, 
N.W.  of  Ephefus  and  S.S.E  of  Smyrna.  It  was  founded 
by  Mopfus,  grandfon  of  Tirefias,  and,  in  procefs  of  time, 
Damafiehthon  and  Promether,  fons  of  Codrus,  conducted 
a colony  hither.  It  was  deftroyed  by  Lyfimachus,  audits 
inhabitants  were  fent  to  people  Ephefus  ; but  after  his  death 
it  was  rebuilt  in  a more  convenient  fituation.  The  Colo- 
phonians were  fuch  excellent  horfemen,  that  thofe,  for  whom 
they  declared  tbemfelves,  were  fure  of  vidtory  ; whence  the 
trite  proverb  “ Toy  KoAo^uva  etteSws  colophonem  addere,” 
i e.  to  put  the  laft  hand  to  a woik  or  fuceefsfully  to  termi- 
nate it.  Colophon  was  the  birth-place  of  Nic^nder,  and  one 
of  the  feven  cities  that  claimed  Hon  er,  who  lived  there  fome 
time,  as  Herodotus  informs  us.  The  ancients  mention  a 
famous  grove  and  temple  of  Apollo  Darius  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood 
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bourhood  of  this  city  ; whence  fome  have  faid  that  he  de- 
rived this  appellation,  though  others  fay  that  he  was  fo 
Called  from  a mountain  bearing  that  name.  The  fmall  town 
of  “ Notium,”  on  the  fame  coaft,  often  mentioned  by 
Livy,  belonged  to  the  Colophonians,  and  the  Romans  allow- 
ed it  the  fame  privileges,  which  they  granted  to  Colophon 
itfelf.  Pliny  informs  us,  that  they'  collefted  in  the  vicinity 
of  Colophon,  a refin  of  a yellowifh  red  colour,  which  be- 
ing bruifed,  emitted  a ftrong  odour ; and  hence  fome  have 
derived  the  name  of  Colyphony , now  frequently  called 
“ Spanilh wax,”  or  “ Grecian  refin,”  as  it  is  brought  from  one 
or  the  other  of  thofe  countries.  Its  epifcopal  fee  was  fub- 
je£t  to  the  metropolis  of  Ephefus. 

Colophon,  a town  of  Greece  in  Epirus. 

COLOPPIONIA,  iii  Botany,  Commers.  See  Bursera 
panlculata. 

COLOPS,  in  Geography,  the  name  given  by  Dion  to  a 
fiver  of  Parmonia,  called  Colapis,  by  Strabo. 

COLOQUINTIDA,  in  the  Materia  Medica.  Bee 

COLOCYNTHIS. 

COLOR,  in  the  Ancient  Mufic.  See  Colours, 

Color  Indicus.  See  Indicus  Color. 

Color  nero  e rojjo , Ital.  black  and  red,  in  Mvfic.  We 
have  fetn  in  Bene’t  college,  Cambridge,  old  mufic  books  of 
Henry  VII. ’s  time,  in  which  fome  of  the  notes  were  black, 
and  fome  r.td. 

COLORADO,  in  Geography,  a river  of  New  Mexico,  in 
the  fouth-weftern  part,  which  flows  into  the  northern  part  of 
the  Vermiiion  fea,  or  gulf  of  California,  called  by  D’An- 
ville  Colorado  de  los  maityres.  The  courfe  of  this  river,  which 
is  generally  from  N E.  to  S.W.  fometimes  W.  may  be  com- 
puted at  600  Britifh  miles.  It  is  called  Rio  Colorado,  or 
Red  river,  becaufe  the  waters  acquire  that  colour  from  the  red 
clay  on  which  the  rains  fall.  Its  ftream  is  deep  and  copious, 
and  capable  of  confiderable  navigation.  The  neighbouring 
favages,  who  fwim  acrofs  it  by  a peculiar  artifice,  are  denomi- 
nated cocomaricopas,  which  fee.  This  river  is  joined  from  the 
tall  by  a large  river,  called  Gila,  which,  however,  is  every- 
where fordable.  The  country  between  thefe  rivers  is  faid  to 
be  an  upland  defart,  without  water  or  pafture.  On  the  other 
fide  of  the  Colorado,  the  country  is  faid,  on  the  contrary,  to 
be  very  fertile,  and  the  natives  rather  fond  of  cultivation. 
It  is  thought  that  confiderable  rivers  alfo  join  the  Colo- 
rado from  the  weft,  flowing  from  the  fame  chain  of  moun- 
tains that  fupply  the  fources  of  the  Rio  Bravo,  in  lat.  40°. 
Among  thefe  the  Zaguananas  is  the  moil  lengthened  ftream, 
and  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  Colorado  itfelf.  On 
the  weft  of  the  Colorado,  the  river  cf  Maftyrs,  and  that  of 
Pyramids,  have  umbraceous  terminations,  perhaps  in  the  fame 
lakes,  or,  perhaps  in  the  Colorado.  In  lat.  39°  W.  long, 
from  Madrid,  1 10®  30',  there  is  a large  lake  without  a name, 
which  receives  two  confiderable  rivers  from  the  eaft,  one  of 
which  is  called  Buenara.  From  lat.  40°  to  43°,'Tnd  under 
the  fame  meridian,  extends  another  lake,  which,  though  not 
fully  explored,  feems  to  be  that  of  Imparices,  where  the  fa- 
thers Velez  and  Efcalante  terminated  their  difcoveries,  and 
the  utmoft  inland  knowledge  of  the  Spaniards.  If,  indeed, 
the  Spaniards  have  explored  that  part  of  the  country,  they 
conceal  their  information. 

On  the  eaft  of  the  fame  chain,  from  which  fprings  the  Rio 
Bravo,  arife  two  rivers,  which  probably  join  the  Miffvari ; and 
it  appears  that  the  eaftern  river  of  Colorado  has  been  con- 
founded with  another  river  of  the  fame  name,  with  the  epi- 
thet of  Nachitos,  which  probably  joins  the  Arkanza  or 
Akanfas.  See  Colorado  or  Riviere  Rouge,  infra. 

Colorado,  a river  of  New  Mexico,  which  runs  into  the 
bay  of  St.  Bernard,  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 
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Colorado,  Riviere  Rouge,  or  Red  River,  a river  of  North 
America,  in  Louifiana,  which  runs  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  or 
rather  joins  the  Miffifiippi  river,  before  it  falls  into  this  gulf, 
fome  miles  above  New  Orleans. 

COLOR  ADOS,  Los,  a numerous  duller  of  fmall  iflanda 
or  rocks,  near  the  N.W.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba. 

COLORATURA,  in  the  Italian  Mujic,  is  ufed  to  de- 
note all  forts  of  variations,  trillos,  diminutions,  &c.  that  can 
render  a fong  agreeable. 

COLOR  BAS  IANS.  See  Colarbasians. 

COLOREDO,  in  Geography,  a town  belonging  to  the 
ftate  of  Venice,  in  the  country  of  Friuli ; feven  miles  N.W. 
of  Udina. 

COLORETTI,  Matteo,  in  Biography,  was  born  at 
Reggio,  in  the  year  1611,  and  is  fpoken  of  by  Tirabofchi 
and  the  abbe  Lanzi,  as  a molt  excellent  painter  of  por- 
traits. 

COLORIFIC  earths,  in  Mineralogy,  a clap  or  tt  ibe  of  earths, 
in  the  arrangement  of  Kirwan,  defcribed  by  him  as  ftrongly 
ftaining  the  fingers.  Of  thefe  he  enumerates  four  families, 
viz.  red,  yellow,  black,  and  green  ; the  red  is  the  reddle,  or 
rubrica  fabrilis.  Rothel.  Lafni,  o.  973.  Of  dark  cochineal 
red  colour,  or  intermediate  between  brick  ar:d  blood  red,  hav- 
ing neither  luftre  nor  tranfparency;  fradure,  earthy,  fome- 
times conchoidal ; fragments,  1 ; hardnefs,  4 ; fp.  gr.  in- 
confiderable  ; adhering  pretty  ftrongly  to  the  tongue  ; feeling 
rough;  affuming  a poiifli  from  the  nail;  ftrongly  ftaining 
the  Angers  ; falling  immediately  into  pow  der  in  water,  and 
not  becoming  duftile  ; not  elfervefcing,  nor  ealily  difiolving 
in  acids.  When  heated  to  rednefs,  crackling  and  growing 
black  ; at  159°  the  fpecimen  (Lelke,  0.973)  melted  into  a 
dark  greenifh  yellow  frothy  enamel.  It  differs  from  red 
ochres  only  by  containing  more  argil!.  The  red  colour  pro- 
ceeds from  oxygenation,  and  the  abfence  of  acid.  The  mere 
air  of  water  is  expelled  by  heat,  the  browner  it  grows.  The 
yellow,  Gellebarde,  Lefke,  o.  1098,  is  of  an  cchre  yellow  co- 
lour ; as  to  luftre,  externally  it  often  hath  fome  glofs,  but  in- 
ternally none  ; tranfparency,  o ; fradure  earthy,  often  in- 
clining to  the  conchoidal  ; fragments,  o ; hardnefs,  3 ; fp. 
gr.  inconfiderable ; adheres  ftrongly  to  the  tongue;  feels 
fmooth,  or  lomewhat  greafy  ; takes  a high  polifh  from  the 
nail  ; ftrongly  ftains  the  fingers ; in  water  it  immediately 
falls  to  pieces  with  fome  hilling  ; and  afterwards  to  powder, 
without  diffufing  itfelf  through  it  ; does  not  effervefee  with 
acids,  nor  is  ealily  foluble  in  them  ; heated  to  rednefs,  it 
crackles,  hardens,  and  acquires  a red  colour,  and  gives  a red- 
diftt  ftreak.  At  156°, Mr.  Kirwan  melted  the  fpecimen,  Lefke, 
(0.1098)  into  a liver-brown  porous  porcelain  mafs.  This 
yellow  earth  differs  from  ochres  only  in  containing  a greater 
proportion  of  argill  ; the  yellow  colour  proceeds  from  the 
calx  of  iron,  highly  oxygenated,  and  probably  containing 
both  water  and  acid.  Thofe  earths  which  contain  a large 
proportion  of  iron,  have  rather  an  orange  colour.  According 
to  the  analyfis  of  M.  Sage  of  Paris,  who  has  the  merit  of 
preferving  to  his  countrymen  the  immenfe  gains  acquired  by 
the  Dutch  from  converting  this  yellow  earth  into  what  is 
there  called  “ Englifh  red,”  it  contains  50  per  cent  argill, 
40  oxyd  of  iron,  10  of  water,  acidulated  by  vitriolic  acid. 
Mem.  Par.  1779,313.  The  3d  family,  or  black,  black 
chalk.'  Schwartze,  Kreide,  Zeichen,  Schirftr,  Lelke,  3.972  ; 
Pierre  noire  of  Briffon,  p.  163,  is  of  a greyilh  black  colour  ; 
luftre,  o;  tranfparency,  o;  fradlure  imperfedlly  curved 
flaty  ; fragments  r,  partly  flat,  partly  long  fplintery ; hard- 
nefs, 5 ; fp.  gr.  2,114,  by  Kirwan’s  trial  by  Briffon,  2,186 
before  abforption  of,  2,277  after  abforption  of  water  ; ad- 
heres flightly  to  the  tongue,  feels  fmooth,  affumes  a polifh. 
from  a knife ; gives  a biack  ftreak,  and  marks  black  ; in  wa- 
ter 
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ter  does  not  readily  moulder,  but  if  taken  eut  cracks  in  a 
fhort  time  ; does  not  effervefce  with  acids,  nor  eafily  diffolve 
in  them  ; heated  to  rednefs,  it  crackles  and  becomes  reddifh 
grey  ; and  contains  fomewhat  vitriolic.  The  4th  family, 
green  earth.  Lefke,  o.  101,3,  is-  of  a greyifh  green  colour  ; 
found  generally  in  lumps  in  the  cavities  of  other  ftones,  or 
externally  inverting  them  ; luftre,  o ; tranfparency,  o ; frac- 
ture, earthy,  fometimes  uneven,  fometimes  verging  to  the 
conchoidal ; fragments,  2 ; bardnefs,  from  6 to  7 ; fp. 
gr.  2,6,37  5 fometimes  feels  fmooth,  does  not  affame  a 
polilh  from  the  knife,  nor  adhere  to  the  tongue,  nor 
ftain  the  fingers,  nor  mark  while  dry,  and  when  wet  but 
lightly,  in  water  it  often  crumbles  after  Handing  about  half 
an  hour;  does  not  effervefce  with  acids,  nor  is  eafily  foluble 
in  them ; heated  to  rednefs,  it  crackles  and  becomes  of  a dark 
red di fit  cream  colour  ; at  1470,  the  fpecimen  (Lelke,  o.  01,3 ) 
melted  into  a black  compact  glafs,  refembling  that  of  ba- 
falt ; which  (hews  it  to  confill  of  filex,  argill,  iron  not  much 
oxygenated,  and  oxyd  of  nickel,  from  which  the  green  co- 
lour is  derived,  beiides  water.  Kirwan’s  Elem.  of  Mineralogy, 
vol.  i. 

COLORINA,  or  Colarina,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
town  of  Arabia  Felix.  Ptolemy. 

CQLOR.ISATION,  or  Coloration,  in  Pharmacy , a 
term  applied  to  the  feveral  changes  of  colour  which  bodies 
undergo  in  the  various  operations  of  nature,  or  art ; as  by 
fermentations,  lotions,  codtions,  oxydations,  See. 

COLORITES,  in  Eccefwfiical  Hijiory,  a congregation 
of  Auguftin  monks,  inftituted  about  15.30,  ar.d  fo  called 
from  Colorilo,  a mountain  near  Morano,  in  Calabria,  where 
a church  was  eretled  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

COLORNO,  in  Geography , a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Par- 
mefan  ; 7 miles  N.  of  Parma. 

COLOS,  a town  of  Tranfylvania ; 4 miles  N.  of  Co- 
Iofvar. 

COLOSER  Salt  Mine,  in  Hungary;  the  ftratum  of 
rock  {alt  in  this  famous  mine,  is  of  the  enormous  thicknefs 
of  60  fathoms ; the  diameter  of  the  excavation  made  therein 
by  the  miners,  is  50  fathoms.  “ Bora’s  Hungary,”  p.  140, 
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.COLOSVAR.  See  Colosvar. 

COLOSSAL  Column.  See  Column. 

COLOSSE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  now  Chonos,  or  Konos, 
a city  of  Phrygia  Major,  in  that  part  called  Pacatian,  feated 
on  an  eminence,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Meander.  It  was 
built  by  the  river  Lycus,  near  the  place  where,  according 
to  Herodotus  (1.  vii.  c.  30.)  it  begins  to  run  under  ground, 
as  it  does  for  five  furlongs  before  it  rifes  again,  and  flows 
into  the  Meander.  This  city  was  fituated  at  an  equal  dif- 
tance  between  Laodicea  and  Hierapolis,  and  to  this  place 
Xtrxes  came  in  his  expedition  againft  Greece.  All  thefe 
three  cities  peiifhed  by  an  earthquake,  fays  Eufebius,  in  the 
loth  year  of  Nero,  or  about  two  years  after  St.  Paui’s 
epiftle  was  fent  to  the  Chriftians  at  Coloffe.  The-  govern- 
ment of  this  city  was  democratic,  and  its  firft  magistrate 
bore  the  title  of  archon  and  prastor.  This  city,  having  been 
forcibly  transferred  to  the  Perfians  by  the  Macedonians, 
palled  afterwards  to  the  Saleucidss.  After  the  defeat  of 
Antioclius  III.  at  the  battle  of  Magnefia,  it  became  fub- 
je£l  to  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus.  And  when  Attalus, 
the  laft  of  his  fucceffors,  bequeathed  his  dominions  to  the 
Romans,  this  city,  with  the  whole  of  Phrygia,  formed  a 
part  of  the  proconfular  province  of  Afia,  which  divifion  fub- 
filled  till  the  time  of  Conftantine.  After  the  reign  of  this 
prince,  Phrygia  was  divided  into  Phrygia  Pacatiana,  and 
Salutaris,  and  Coloffe  was  the  fixth  city  of  the  firft;  divifioa. 
It  afterwards  took  the  name  of  Chonos,  or  Konos. 


COLOSSIANS,  EpifUe  to  the , in  Biblical  Hiflory , a 
canonical  epiftle,  addrefled  to  the  Chriftians  at  Coloffe  by 
the  apoftle  Paul,  and  conveyed  to  them  by  Tycbicua  and 
Onefimus,  towards  the  clofe  of  St.  Paul’s  firft  imprifoumeur. 
at  Rome,  which  was  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  63,  or  the 
9th  of  the  emperor  Nero.  As  Timothy  joins  with  the 
apoftle  in  the  falutation  at  the  beginning  of  this  epiftle,  he 
was  ftill  at  Rome,  and  not  yet  fent  away  to  Philippi : and 
hence  Dr.  Lardner  concludes,  that  this  epiftle  was  written 
about  the  fame  time  with  that  to  the  Philippians,  in  the 
year  62,  and  fome  time  before  the  end  of  it.  Although  it 
appears  from  this  epiftle,  that  a Chriftian  church  was  eft;;- 
blifhed  at  Coloffe  ; we  have  no  account  by  whom,  or  at 
what  time,  it  was  founded.  Some  have  concluded  from 
chap.  ii.  1.  that  St.  Paul  had  never  been  there  himfeif. 
It  is  not,  however,  improbable,  though  no  mention  occurs 
of  this  fa£l  in  the  hiftory  of  the  A£ls,  that  the  Colof-- 
fians  might  have  been  converted  while  Paul  refided  at 
Ephefus,  confidering  more  efpecially  that  he  fpent  no 
lets  than  three  years  in  that  city,  and  preached  with  fo 
much  fuccefs,  that  St.  Luke  tells  us,  (A£ls,  xix.  20.) 
that  “ all  they  who  dwelt  in  Afia  heard  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  both  Jews  and  Greeks.”  (See  Adis,  cb.  xvi.  6. 
xviii.  23.)  Dr.  Lardner,  arguing  from  the  teftimony  of 
Theodoret  (tom.  iii.  p.  342,  343.),  who  lived  i'n  the  5th 
century,  alieges  a variety  of  conliderations,  inducing  him  to 
think,  that  the  churches  of  Coloffe  and  Laodicea,  had  been 
planted  by  St.  Paul,  and  that  the  Chriftians  there  were  bis 
converts.  Of  thefe  we  fhall  only  feledl  the  three  following, 
viz.  that  the  apoftle  was  twice  in  Phrygia,  in  which  were 
Coloffe,  Laodicea,  and  Hierapolis  (Adis,  xvi.  6.) ; that  he 
does  in  effedl,  or  even  exprefsly  fay,  that  he  had  difpenfed 
the  gofpel  to  the  Coloffians  (Epift.  ch.i.  21 — 23.):  and  that: 
from  feveral  paffages  which  occur  in  this  epiftle,  it  appear., 
that  the  apoftle  is  net  writing  to  ftrangers,  but  to  acquaint- 
ance, dilciples,  and  converts. 

The  Chriftians  of  the  church  at  Coloffe  feem,  from  the 
honourable  teftimony  that  is  born  to  them  in  this  epiftle,  to 
have  maintained  an  honourable  charadler  for  their  party, 
and  the  zeal  they  difeovered  for  the  gofpel;  nevertheless, 
we  find,  from  the  cautions  addreffed  to  them  in  the  fecond 
chapter,  that  they  were  in  fome  danger  of  being  drawn  afule 
by  the  fubtleties  of  the  Heathen  philofophers,  and  the  in- 
finuat'ons  of  certain  Jewifh  zealots,  who  infifted  upon  the 
necefiity  of  conforming  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  Mofaic  law. 
Accordingly,  the  grand  defign  of  this  epiftle  is  to  excite  the 
Coloffians,  by  the  moll  perfuafive  arguments,  to  a temper 
and  behaviour  worthy  of  their  facred  charadler,  and  to  fe- 
cure  them  from  the  influence  of  thofe  Pagan  fcphifts,  or 
Jewifh  bigots,  who  would  {educe  them  from  the  purity  of 
the  Chriftian  faith. 

COLOSSUS,  a ftatue  of  enormous  or  gigantic  fize. 

The  moft  eminent  of  this  kind  was  the  coloffus  of 
Rhodes,  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  a brazen  ftatue 
of  Apollo,  fo  high,  that  (hips  paffed  with  full  fails  betwixt 
its  legs.  It  was  the  workmanfhip  of  Chares,  a difoiple  of 
Lyfippus;  who  lpent  twelve  ycais  in  making  it:  it  was  at 
length  overthrown  by  an  earthquake,  B,  C.  224.  after  hav- 
ing flood  about  fixty-fix  years.  Its  height  was  a hundred 
and  five  feet : there  were  few  people  who  could  encompafs  its 
thumb,  which  is  faid  to  have  been  a fathom  in  circumference, 
and  its  fingers  were  larger  than  moft  ftatues.  It  was  hol- 
low, and  in  its  cavities  were  large  flones  employed  by  the 
artificer  to  counterbalance  its  weight,  and  render  it  Heady 
on  its  pedeftal. 

On  occafion  of  the  damage  which  the  city  of  Rhodes 
fuftained  by  the  above-mentioned  earthquake,  the  inhabit- 
ants 
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ants  fent  ambafladors  to  all  the  princes  and  Hates  of  Greek 
origin,  in  order  to  folicit  afiiftance  for  repairing  it ; and 
they  obtained  large  fums,  particularly  from  the  kings  of 
Egypt,  Macedon,  Syria,  Pontus,  and  Bithynia,  which 
amounted  to  a fum  five  times  exceeding  the  damages  which 
they  had  fuffered.  But  inftead  of  fetting  up  the  coloffus 
again,  for  which  purpofe  the  greateft  part  of  it  was  given, 
they  pretended  thtt  the  oracie  of  Delphos  had  forbidden 
it,  and  converted  the  money  to  other  ufes.  Accordingly 
the  coloffus  lay  negleded  on  the  ground  for  the  fpace  of 
894  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  period,  or  about  the 
year  of  our  Lord  653,  or  672,  Moawyas,  the  6th  caliph 
or  emperor  of  the  Saracens,  made  himfelf  mailer  of  Rhodes, 
and  afterwards  fold  their  flatue,  reduced  to  fragments,  to  a 
Jewilh  merchant,  who  loaded  900  camels  with  the  metal ; 
fo  that,  allowing  800  pounds  weight  for  each  load,  the 
brafs  of  the  coloffus,  after  the  diminution  which  it  had 
fullained  by  rult,  and  probably  by  theft,  amounted  to  720 
thoufand  pounds  weight.  , 

Some  critics  obferve,  that  the  coloffus  of  Rhodes  gave  its 
own  name  to  the  people  among  whom  it  Hood  ; and  that 
many,  at  leatl  among  the  ancient  poets,  call  the  Rhodians 
ColoJJians  : hence  they  advance  an  opinion,  that  the  Colof- 
fians  in  fcripture,  to  whom  St.  Paul  directs  his  epiltle,  are, 
in  reality,  the  inhabitants  of  Rhodes.  Of  this  fentiment 
are  Suidas,  Calepine,  Munfter,  See. 

The  bafis  that  fupported  it  was  of  a triangular  figure: 
■its  extremities  were  fullained  by  lixty  pillars  of  marble. 
There  was  a winding  flair-cafe  to  go  up  to  the  top  of  it ; 
from  whence  one  might  difeover  Syria,  and  the  fhips  that 
went  to  Egypt,  in  a great  looking-glafs  that  was  hung  about 
the  neck  of  the  flatue.  This  enormous  flatue  was  not  the 
only  one  that  attraded  attention  in  the  city  of  Rhodes. 
Pliny  (l.  xxxiv.  c.  37.)  reckons  100  other  coloffufes  not  fo 
large,  which  rofe  majeflically  in  its  different  quarters. 
Befides  thefe,  here  were  to  be  feen  five  others,  the  work  of 
Briaxis,  and  reprefenting  divinities.  Among  the  antiqui- 
ties of  Rome,  there  were  feven  famous  coloffufes : two  of 
Jupiter,  as  many  of  Apollo,  one  of  Nero,  one  of  Domi- 
tian,  and  one  of  the  Sun. 

COLOSTRUM,  or  Colostra,  in  Medicine,  the  firfl 
milk  of  any  animal  after  bringing  forth  young,  called  in 
‘Common  beajl lings. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  milk  is  generally  cathartic,  and 
purges  off  the  meconium ; thus  ferving  both  as  an  aliment 
and  medicine. 

The  fame  name  is  likewife  given  to  a difeafe  which  this 
thick  coagulated  milk  fometimes  occafions. 

An  emulfion  prepared  with  turpentine,  diffolved  with  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  is  fornetimes  alfo  called  by  that  name. 

COLOSVAR  or  Clausenburg,  in  Geography , the 
Zeugma  of  the  ancients,  by  the  Hungarians  called  Kolofvar, 
and  in  Latin  Claudiopolis , a town  of  Tran?y  Ivania,  feated 
A>n  the  firfl  branch  of  the  river  Samos,  and  furrounded  by 
an  ancient  thick  wall,  where  the  flates  of  the  province 
ufually  affemble.  The  univerfity  was  fuppreffed  in  the  year 
17S2.  The  Unitarians,  who  formed  one  of  the  feds  re- 
ceived in  Tranfylvania,  eftablifhed  their  principal  feat  in 
this  place  : 255  miles  E.S.E.  from  Vienna,  and  45  N.N.E. 
from  Belgrade.  N.  lat.  46°  57'.  E.  long.  220  21'. 

COLOT,  Germain,  in  Biography,  a famous  lithotomift, 
■af  the  15th  century,  prablifed  furgery  at  Pads,  during  the 
reign  of  Lewis  IX.,  from  the  year  1461  to  1480,  and  was 
■in  great  favour  with  that  prince,  He  was  the  fiidl  regu- 
lar bred  furgeon  who  prabtifed  lithotomy.  The  opera- 
tion before  his  time  had  been  engrofTed  by  perfons  prac- 
.fcifing  no  other  part  of  furgery.  Regular  praditioners  had 


probably  been  deterred  from  interfering  in  the  bufinefs* 
from  reverence  to  the  authority  of  Hippocrates,  who  oblig- 
ed his  difciples  to  fwear  they  would  not  perform  the  opera- 
tion, “ Nec  vero  calculo  laborantes  fecabo.”  He  ingra- 
tiated himfelf  with  fome  of  the  itinerant  practitioners,  law 
them  perform  the  operation,  and  began  with  cutting  dead 
bodies.  Having  communicated  his  ideas  to  the  phyficians 
of  the  court,  they  obtained  leave  from  Lewis,  that  he 
might  operate  on  a condemned  criminal,  who  was  attacked 
with  the  flone  in  the  bladder.  The  criminal  confented,  oa 
the  condition  promifed,  that  he  fhould  be  pardoned  the 
crime  he  had  committed.  The  operation  was  fuccefsfully 
performed,  the  patient  recovering,  it  is  faid,  in  fifteen 
days.  Colot  obtained  great  reputation  by  the  cure,  which 
was  rewarded  by  a penfion  from  his  fovereign.  The  time 
of  his  death  is  not  known.,  Eloy.  Did.  Plili. 

Colot,  Laurence,  a defeendant  of  Germain,  from 
whom  he  acquired  the  art  of  cutting  for  the  flone,  was  in 
•great  reputation,  in  theeariy  part,  and  to  the  middle  of  the 
i6th  century,  for  his  Ikill  in  performing  the  operation,  by 
what  is  called  the  greater  apparatus.  By  this  method  the 
urethra  and  neck  of  the  bladder  are  neceffariiy  cut  through, 
which  fubjeded  the  patients,  not  unfrcqucntly,  to  fiftula, 
and  other  inconveniences,  yet  by  his  dexterity  in  operating 
thefe  accidents  were  often  avoided,  which  gave  him  fo 
much  credit,  that  he  was  fent  for  to  vifit  patients  in  Flan- 
ders, and  other  diflant  countries.  To  retain  him  in  France, 
Henry  II.  made  him  his  furgeon  in  ordinary  in  the 
year  1550,  rewarding  him  with  a penfion,  adequate  to  the 
lofs  he  luftained,  by  being  prevented  vifiting  patients  in 
foreign  countries.  He  alfo  created  Tor  him  the  poll  of 
lithotomift  to  the  royal  family,  which  was  continued  to 
three  of  his  defendants.  Philip,  the  laft  of  them,  died  in 
1656,  aged  fixty-three  years. 

Colot,  Francis,  fon  of  Philip,  appears  to  have  inherited, 
with  the  name,  the  llcill  and  dexterity- of  his  anceftors,  in 
performing  the  operation  of  lithotomy.  He  left  a treatife 
011  the  operation,  which  waB  publilhed  in  1727,  under  the 
title  of  “ Traiie  de  l’Operation  de  la  taille,  avec  des  obferva- 
tions  fur  la  Formation  de  la  Pierre,  et  les  Suppreflions 
d’Urine,’'  tamo,  Paris.  In  this  work  he  gives  a ftiort  hif- 
tory  of  the  method  of  operating  by  the  greater  apparatus. 
It  was  invented,  he  fays,  by  Johnf  de  Romanis,  a phyfi- 
cian  of  Cremona,  in  Italy,  in  1525,  and  by  him  communi- 
cated to  Marianus  Sandus,  who  inltruded  Odavian  de 
Villa,  a furgeon  at  Rome.  Marianus  publilhed,  in  1J35, 
“ Libellus  Aureus,  de  lapide  e Vefica  per  incifionem  extra- 
hendo,”  8vo.  Venet.  Of  Odavian  de  Ville,  who  was  feve- 
ral  times  called  to  France,  to  perform  the  operation,  Lau- 
rence Colot  is  fuppofed  to  have  obtained  fome  valuable  in- 
formation on  the  fubjed,  which  contributed  much  to  the 
celebrity  he  afterwards  enjoyed.  The  method  of  operating 
by  the  greater  apparatus  has  been  long  fince  abandoned  for 
a more  fimple  and  eafy  operation,  therefore  called,  by  the 
Idler  apparatus,  firft  difeovered,  Mr.  Sharp  fays,  by  Mr. 
Foubert,  an  ingenious  French  furgeon,  but  much  im- 
proved by  Mr.  Chefelden,  in  which  the  urethra  and  neck  of 
the  bladder  are  avoided  by  the  operator  : with  Francis  Colot, 
the  celebrity  of  the  family,  feems  to  have  been  extinguilhed. 
Eloy.  Did.  Hill. 

COLOUR,  or  Color,  from  the  Latin,  color,  in  Philo « 
fophy,  means  that  property  of  bodies  which  affeds  the  fight 
only  5 thus  the  grafs  in  the  fields  has  a green  colour,  blood 
has  a red  colour,  the  Iky  generally  appears  of  a blue  colour, 
and  fo  forth  ; nor  can  thofe  colours  be  dillinguilhed  by 
any  of  our  other  fenfes,  befides  the  fight.  The  variety  ®f 
-colours,  33  they  are  prefented  t«  us  by  the  fubftances  that 
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furround  n3,  is  immenfe,  and  from  them  arifes  the  admirable 
beauty  of  the  works  of  nature  in  the  animal,  in  the  ve- 
getable, and  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  or,  more  properly 
fpeaking,  in  the  univerfe.  The  fcience,  which  examines  and 
explains  the  various  properties  of  the  colours  of  light  and  of 
natural  bodies,  and  which  forms  a principal  branch  of  op- 
tics, has  been  properly  denominated  chromatics',  from  the 
Greek  word,  > which  fignifies  colour.  We  dial!,  how- 

ever, Sate  this  theory  in  the  prefent  article,  as  being  much 
more  obvioufiy  recurred  to  by  thofe  perfons  who  wifh  to  be 
informed  on  the  fubjedf.  A diftindf  idea  of  what  is  meant 
by  the  word  light,  may  be  eafily  formed  by  its  contrail  with 
darknefs,  which  is  a privation  of  light.  With  our  eyes 
{hut  we  have  darknefs ; if  we  open  our  eyes,  whatever  we 
perceive  through  them  is  occalioned  by  the  agency  of 
light,  and  the  various  colours  of  bodies  are  parts  of  that 
light. — It  has  fometimes  been  pretended  by  certain  ignorant 
perfons,  that  they  could  diftinguifti  colours  by  the  touch  ; 
but  the  teftimony  of  divers  intelligeut  perfons,  who  have 
had  the  misfortune  of  being  blind,  in  confequence  of  which 
their  touch  has,  from  neceffity , become  very  exauifite,  has  con- 
ftantly  contradicted  thofe  vain  affertions.  Befides,  it  will  appear 
from  the  following  theory  of  colours,  that  to  difcriminate  co- 
lours by  the  touch  is  utterly  impracticable.  There  are  indeed 
certain  pigments  of  common  ufe  in  painting,  which,  either 
from  their  roughnefs,  fmoothnefs,  uncfuofity,  or  other  qua- 
lity, mayaffedt  the  touch,  and  with  a little  practice  a perfon 
may  learn  to  diltinguifh  the  feel  of  vermiilion  which  looks 
red  from  that  of  fap-green,  which  looks  green,  and  fo  forth; 
but  this  is  not  the  art  of  diftinguifhing  colours  by  the 
touch.  It  is  only  the  art  of  diftinguifliing  certain  peculiari- 
ties of  furface.  In  fadt  if  two  pigments  exadtly  of  the  fame 
texture  (and  feveral  fuch  there  are)  but  of  different  colour, 
be  prefented  to  the  fingers  of  a man  with  his  eyes  fhut,  he 
will  pronounce  them  to  be  exadtly  of  the  fame  colour. 

The  queftions  whifch  naturally  occur  to  the  human  mind 
in  the  contemplation  of  colours,  are,  whence  do  they  derive 
their  origin  ? — Are  they  produced  by  the  coloured  bodies 
themfelves,  or  by  fomething  external  ? — Do  they  move  from 
the  coloured  bodies  to  our  eyes,  and  ftrike  upon  them,  or 
enter  them  ; or  are  they  owing  to  fome  medium  interpofed 
between  the  various  bodies  of  the  univerfe  ? — Are  they  ma- 
terial or  not  ? 

The  ideas  entertained  by  the  ancients  concerning  the  na- 
ture of  colours,  were  moftly  wild  and  abfurd;  nor  has  the 
prefent  theory,  imperfedl  as  it  is,  been  formed  without  an 
innumerable  variety  of  experiments,  obfervations,  and  the 
concurring  invelligations  of  a great  many  ingenious  perfons. 
The  followers  of  Pythagoras  called  colour  the  fuperficies  of 
bodies ; Plato  confidered  it  as  a flame  iffuing  from  them  ; 
Zeno  called  it  the  iirft  configuration  of  matter  ; and  Ariftotle 
laid  it  'was  that  which  rendered  bodies  adtually  tranfparent. 
We  need  not  add  a formal  refutation  of  thofe  extravagant 
ideas,  which  were  the  mere  offspring  of  the  imagination,  un- 
fupported  by  experience  and  by  reafon.  The  philofophers 
of  thofe  times  paid  little  or  no  regard  to  experiments  ; hence 
they  made  no  difcoveries  or  improvements  worthy  of  being 
recorded.  A long  and  unprofitable  period  of  nearly  2000 
years  elapfed,  from  the  commencement  of  philofophical  ftu- 
dies  in  Greece,  until  about  the  time  of  Defcartes,  when  the 
revival  of  learning  in  Europe  renewed  with  additional  vigour 
the  enquiries  concerning  the  nature  of  light  and  colours. 
And  it  is  curious  to  obferve  by  what  final!  Heps,  and  what 
circuitous  ways,  any  ufeful  difcoveries  were  made.  See 
Prieftlel’s  hilfory  of  vifion,  light,  and  colours.  Defcartes 
confidered  colour  as  a modification  of  light,  and  he  attri- 
buted the  difference  of  colour  to  the  prevalence  of  the 
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diredt  or  rotatory  diredfion  of  light.  Grimaldi,  Decbales, 
and  others,  fuppofed  that  a certain  elaftic  medium  of  a pecu- 
liar kind  filled  the  univerfe,  and  that  the  differences  of  colour 
depended  upon  the  quick  or  flow  vibrations  of  that  medium. 
Rohault  imagined  that  the  different  colours  were  produced 
by  the  rays  of  light  entering  the  eye  at  different  angles 
with  refpedl  to  the  optic  axis.  And  Dr.  Hook  imagined 
that  colour  is  caufed  by  the  fenfation  of  the  oblique  or  un- 
even pulfe  of  light  ; which  being  capable  of  no  more  than 
two  varieties,  he  concluded  there  could  be  no  more  than 
, two  primary  colours.  Such  were  the  ideas  of  plulofophers 
refpedfing  the  nature  of  colours,  when  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  be- 
gan to  examine  the  fubjedf  in  his  caut  ous  experimental 
manner,  by  which  means,  about  the  year  1 666,  he  difcovered 
the  foundation  of  a theory  of  colours,  which  has  been  juftly 
adopted  and  adduced  by  his  contemporaries,  as  well  as  by 
the  prefent  fucceeding  generation. — Rays  of  light  iffuing 
from  a luminous  objedt,  proceed  in  flraight  lines  as  long  as 
they  pafs  through  a uniform  medium.  It  they  meet  with  a 
tranfparent  medium  of  different  denfity,  they  will  alfo  pro- 
ceed through  it  in  flraight  iines,  provided  they  enter  that 
medium  in  a direction  perpendicular  to  its, furface,  otherwife 
they  are  caufed  to  bend  their  courfe,  fo  that  beyond  the 
abovementioned  furface  they  proceed  in  flraight  lines  alfo  ; 
but  thele  flraight  lines  form  a certain  angle  with  the  flraight 
lines  of  their  dlredtion  before  they  entered  the  laft  medium. 
The  bending  of  the  rays  is  called  the  refraSion  of  light, 
and  the  angle  that  has  been  juft  mentioned  is  called  the  angle 
of  refradlion.  See  Refraction.  Newton,  having  pre- 
fented  a glafs  prifm,  or  kind  of  wedge,  to  the  light  of  the 
fun,  which  elite- ed  a dark  room  through  a fmall  hole,  found 
not  only  that  the  rays  were  bent  from  their  courie,  viz.  re- 
fradled,  but  he  likewife  oblerved  that  the  image  of  the  fun  was 
thereby  confiderabiy  elongated;  and  this  elongated  image  in* 
(lead  of  appearing  of  a uniform  bright  white  light,  was  refolved 
into  a feuies  of  colours,  which  exadlly  reftmbled  the  colours 
of  the  rainbow.  This  elongation  of  the  folar  image  thus 
formed,  is  called  the  difperfion  of  light.  Thefe  colours 
pafs  from  one  to  the  other  by  very  fmall,  and  altogether 
imperceptible  gradations  ; fo  that  it  is  impofiible  to  fay 
where  one  begins  aud  the  next  ends.  Various  methods 
have  been  tried  for  the  purpofe  of  rendering  the  colours 
of  this  prifmatic  fpedfrum  more  limited  and  diftindl ; none, 
f however,  has  been  attended  with  complete  effect.  The  fol- 
lowing feems  to  be  the  bell  method.  Let  the  light  of  the  fun 
pafs  through  a hole  of  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
into  a dark  room.  Place  a fereen  at  a little  diflance  from 
the  hole  (for  inflar.ee  fix  or  feven  inches)  within  the  room, 
and  let  the  middlemoft  part  of  the  light  pafs  through  a iirni- 
lar  hole  in  the  fereen  ; the  objedt  or  which  is  to  prevent,  in 
great  meafure,  the  feattered  lignt  or  penumbra,  on  the  tides  of 
the  fpedfrum.  Let  the  light  then  fall  perpendicularly  upon 
a convex  lens ; at  the  diflance  of  about  10  feet/  by 
which  means  a defined  image  of  the  fun  will  be  formed 
upon  a fereen  placed  at  .the  focal  diflance  of  the 
lens.  Now,  if  a prifm  be  placed  clofe  to  the  lens,  fo  that 
the  light,  after  having  palled  through  the  lens,  may  pals 
through,  and  be  refradfed  by,  the  prifm  ; then  a coloured  * 
fpedfrum  wid  be  formed  upon  the  fereen.  The  long  fidts  of 
this  fpeefrum  are  very  well  defined  ; but  its  narrow  termina- 
tions are  femicircular,  and  its  whole  length  conlifls  of  circu- 
lar coloured  images  of  the  fun  intermixed  with  each  other, 
efpecially  about  the  middle  or  axis  of  the  fpedfrum  ; yet  the 
moll  predominant  colours  are  more  diftinguifhable  from  each, 
other,  efpecially  towards  the  iides  of  the  tpedtrurn,  fo  that 
their  boundaries  may  be  marked  with  tolerable  accuracy. 
The  glafs  prifm  fit  for  this  experiment  mull  be  well  formed, 
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and  free  from  veins,  Scratches,  bubbles,  &c.  Thofe  principal 
colours  are  (even  in  number,  viz.  red,  orange,  yellow,  green, 
blue,  indigo,  and  violet.  They  do  not  occupy  equal  fpaces 
in  the  fpeftrum  ; but  for  the  proportion  of  their  breadths, 
and  likewife  for  a more  accurate  defcription  of  the  prifmatic 
experiments  on  light,  fee  the  article  Refraction.  ' 

The  above  deferibed  experiment  with  the  glafs  prifm 
gave  fir  Ifaac  Newton  reafon  to  conclude  that  the  white 
light  of  the  fun  confided  of  ftven  colours,  which  had 
different  powers  of  being  refradled,  fo  that  the  red  rays 
were  refradted  lefs,  the  orange  a little  more,  the  yellow  dill 
more,  and  fo  on  ; hence  the  image  of  the  fun  was  converted 
into  an  oblong  variegated  fpettrum.  In  confirmation  cf 
this  theory  Newton  inftituted  a variety  of  other  experiments, 
which  were  attended  with  remarkable  refults,  and  the  prin- 
cipal of  them  are  as  follows  : 

If  the  light  which  has  been  refradted  and  difperfed  by  a 
prifm,  be  received  again  upon  another  prifm  which  mud  be 
fituatc-d  in  a direction  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  former  ; 
the  fpvftrum  will  by  that  means  be  removed  from  its  origi- 
nal fituation  into  a lateral  one  : but  its  breadth  and  its  colours 
will  remain  unaltered.  Now  if  the  elongation  of  the  beam 
of  white  folar  light,  and  its  refolution  into  different  colours, 
were  a modification  of  light  produced  by  the  prifm  only  ; 
then"  the  fecond  prifm  ought  to  expand  the  fpeftrum  in 
breadth,  fo  as  to  form  a quadrilateral  figure  of  equal  fides  ; 
but  indead  of  that  we  find  that  the  colours  and  their  breadth? 
rema  n unaltered. 

If  the  refradltd  and  difperfed  beam  of  folar  light,  be  re- 
ceived upon  a concave  refletfor,  the  different  coloured  rays 
will  be  reflected  to  a focus,  where  they  will  form  a white  or 
colourleis  image  of  the  fun  But  if  any  of  the  colours  be 
flopped  by  the  interpofition  of  a wire,  or  other  (lender  and 
opaque  body  between  the  prifin  and  the  refleftor,  then  the 
image  will  become  coloured  with  fome  mixture  of  colours. 
Tins  proves  that  white  light  confids  of  coloured  rays,  inter- 
mixed in  a certain  proportion,  and  that  by  a mixture  of  the 
rays  of  the  feven  primary  colours  in  that  due  proportion, 
white  light  is  produced.  Therefore,  white  arifes  from  a 
certain  mixture  of  colours,  and  blaeknefs  arifes  from  a flop- 
page  or  abforption  of  ail  colours.  This  property  of  light 
and  colours,  may  be  familiarly  illuflrated  by  the  following 
experiment  : Divide  the  flat  furface  of  a wheel,  or  the 
upper  flat  furface  of  a top,  fuch  as  boys  ufe,  by  means  of 
lines  going-  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference,  into  feven 
parts,  having  the  fame  proportion  that  the  breadths  of  the 
colours  have  in  the  prifmatic  fpeftrum,  and  let  thofe  portions 
be  pointed  refpeftively  with  the  feven  colours.  This  done, 
if  fpin  the  wheel  or  the  top,  fo  as  to  caufe  it  to  turn 
very  fad,  in  the  light  of  the  fun  ; you  will  find  that  the 
painted  furface  will  look  white  ; for  by  the  quick  motion 
of  the  wheel,  the  impreffions^of  the  colours  in  the  eye  be- 
come mixed,  and  of  courle  they  form  a white  light.  Stop 
the  wheel  and  the  feven  colours  will  appear  very 
diftindt. 

If,  when  a fpeflrum  is  formed  by  the  light  which  has 
paffed  through  a prifm  upon  a fereen,  a fmall  hole  be  made 
through  the  fereen,  and  the  rays  of  one  colour  only  be  per- 
muted to  pafs  through  it  on  the  other  fide  of  the  fereen  ; 
then  whatever  is  viewed  in  that  homogeneous  light,  will  ap- 
pear of  that  particular  colour.  Thus,  if  the  red  light  only 
has  palled  through  the  hoie,  then  blood,  or  grafs,  or  milk, 
&c.  viewed  iu  that  light  behind  the  lereen,  will  all  appear 
red  ; excepting  that  the  blood  will  appear  of  a Arongrr  red 
colour  than  the  grafs  or  the  milk.  If  the  blue  light  only 
has  been  n an  knitted  through  the  hole  ; then  the  above- 
mentioned  lubdances  wiilall  appear  blue;  and  the  like  mull 


be  utiderdood  of  the  other  homogeneous  colours.  This 
proves  that  the  colours,  which  feem  to  proceed  from  co- 
loured bodies  in  general,  do  not  belong  to  thofe  bodies  ; 
but  they  are  the  component  parts  of  the  white  light,  in 
which  thofe  bodies  are  viewed,  and  that  certain  bodies  have 
the  property  of  abforbing  fome  of  thofe  coloured  rays  of 
the  white  light  which  falls  upon  them,  and  of  reflecting 
others.  Thus,  grafs  reflects  the  green  rays  and  abforbs  the 
red,  hence,  the  green  rays  coming  to  our  eyes,  render  the 
appearance  of  grafs  green  ; thus  blood  abforbs  every  other 
coloured  ray  excepting  the  red,  and  fo  forth.  Black  bodies 
abforb  ali  the  feven  coloured  rays,  and  white  bodies  refledfc 
them  all. 

If  two  holes,  at  about  a foot  didance-  from  each  other, 
be  made  in  the  {butter  of  a dark  room,  and  two  prifms  be 
ufed,  viz.  a prifm  be  placed  to  receive  the  light  at  each 
hole,  two  fpedtrums  will  thereby  be  formed  upon  the 
fereen  ; and  by  turning  the  prifms  gently  round  their  axes, 
the  fpedlrums  may  be  caufed  to  fall  one  upon  the  other. 
Let  the  yellow  of  one  fpedlrum  fall  upon  the  blue  of  the 
other,  and  at  that  place  the  mixture  of  thofe  two  colours  will 
appear  green.  Let  a fmall  hole  be  made  exa£Uy  at  that 
place,  and  that  green  light  will  pafs  through  the  hole  be- 
hind the  fereen,  and  will  form  a green  circular  image  upon 
another  fereen  placed  to  receive  it.  Now,  if  ex?6liy  behind 
the  perforation  of  the  fi.rfl  fereen,  you  fix  the  refradting 
angle  of  a prifm,  then  the  image  upon  the  fecond  fereen 
will  not  oidy  be  moved  from  its  place,  but  will  appear 
oblong,  with  a yellow  border  at  one  extremity,  and  a blue 
border  at  the  other  extremity  ; for  that  fpot  or  image 
of  the  fun  confids  of  two  primitive  colours  of  different 
refrangibilities.  The  fame  thing  mud  be  underflood  of  any 
other  colour  formed  from  a mixture  of  any  two  primitive 
prifmatic  colours  ; for  any  two  of  thofe  colours  will  form, 
or  rather  will  look  like  an  intermediate  colour;  thus,  red 
and  yellow  form  an  orange,  blue  and  violet  form  an  indigo, 
and  fo  forth. 

If  the  experiment  be  performed  with  one  folar  fpedlrum  : 
viz.  a fingle  prifmatic  colour ; for  indance  the  green  be 
permitted  to  pafs  through  a hole  in  the  fereen,  -and  be  then 
received  upon  another  fereen,  the  image  will  be  of  the  fame 
colour  as  in  the  preceding  experiment,  viz.  green,  and  cir- 
cular. Now,  by  placing  a prifm  behind  the  perforation  of 
the  firfl  fereen,  the  green  image  will  be  moved  from  its  place, 
but  it  will  not  be  elongated  nor  altered  in  colour,  becauie 
this  image  conlills  of  one  uniform  primitive  colour.  (New- 
ton’s Opt.  b.  i.  p.  ii.  prop.  iv. ) This  remarkable  expe- 
riment ihews,  that  though  a green  may  be  formed  from  a 
combination,  or  any  other  prifmatic  colour  may  be  formed 
from  a combination  of  the  two  adjacent  colours ; yet  each 
of  thofe  colours  in  the  prifmatic  fpedtrum,  is  a primitive  uni- 
form or  homogeneous  colour, 

Notwithflandmg  the  convidtion  which  naturally  attends 
the  rcfult  of  the  above-mentioned  experiments,  feveral  per- 
foils  have  fuppofed  that  the  primitive  colours  of  light  are 
not  feven,  but  three  only  ; namely,  red,  yellow,  and  blue  ; 
and  they  have  been  led  to  this  fuppofition,  by  obferving 
that  the  painters  can  produce  all  the  other  colours,  by 
mixing  either  all  thofe  three  colours  together,  or  two  of 
them,  in  due  proportion. 

A recent  writer  of  eminence  in  the  philofophical  world, 
(M.  C.  A Prieur)  has  llartrd  another  theory.  He  thinks 
that  the  primitive  colours,  (viz.  the  components  of  white 
light)  are  three  irr  number  ; but  he  fuppofes  them  to 
be  the  red,  the  green,  and  the  violet  ; and  that  the  other 
colours  of  the  fpeclrum  are  formed  from  a mixture  of  thole  ; 
that  is  the  yellow  from  the  red. and  the  green,  the  blue 
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from,  the  green  and  the  violet,  &c.  See  I’Annales  de 
Chimic.  Sept.  1806. 

Hitherto  we  have  treated  of  the  formation  of  colours  by 
refraction  ; from  which  it  appears  that  the  white  folar  light 
conflfts  of  coloured  rays  ; that  whenever  that  light  enters  a 
tranfparent  medium  in  an  oblique  direction,  it  is  canted  to 
deviate  fiorn  its  rectilinear  courfc  ; and  at  the  fame  time  its 
component  coloured  ravs,  are  feparated  in  confequence  of 
their  different  refrangibdity.  The  next  feries  of  facts,  upon 
which  the  theory  of  colours  depends,  relates  to  the  inJleSlion 
of  light,  it  having  been  found,  that  the  rays  of  light  are 
bent  in  their  courfe,  and  refolved  into  the:r  component 
colours,  not  only  by  r -fraCtion,  but  likewife  by  merely 
palling  by  the  furfaces  of  bodies.  It  feems  that  the  rays  of 
fight  are  attracted  by  bodies,  when  they  come  within  a cer- 
tain diitance  of  their  furfaces,  and  that  the  coloured  rays  of 
white  light  being  attracted  more  or  lets , are  feparated  Irom 
each  other.  A great  variety  of  experiments  relating  to  this 
inflection  of  light,  were  originally  made  bv  Newton,  and 
have,  fince  his  time,  been  initituted  by  other  able  pbi'ofo- 
phers.  But,  though  feveral  remarkable  faffs  have  been 
difeovered  ; yet  the  prefent  flute  of  knowledge  does  not 
admit  of  their  being  reducible  to  a Angle  principle,  or  to 
any  general  and  comprehend ve  laws. 

In  order  to  give  our  readers  iome  idea  of  this  property 
of  light,  we  fltail  n >w  fubjoin  an  experiment  related  by  a 
recent  anonymous  writer  ; referring,  then,  the  reader  to  the 
article  InflsElion  of  Light,  for  a full  account  of  whatever 
belongs  to  it. 

“ Acrofs  a beam,”  fays  the  above  mentioned  author,  “of 
folar  light,  admitted  into  a dark  chamber,  through  a fmall 
hole  in  a thin  piece  of  lead,  nearly  of  an  inch  wide,  I 
interpofed  a hair  of  a man’s  head,  and  receiving  the  beam 
on  a fereen,  or  fheet  of  white  paper  at  a diftance,  and  with 
an  obliquity  convenient  for  the  purpofe,  I noted  the  follow- 
ing appearances. — At  the  termination  of  what  may  be  con- 
fiderrd  as,  and  therefore  may  be  called,  a i'hadovv,  whole 
intenfity  or  darknefs  was  not  confiderable ; tile  following 
orders  and  diftm&ions  of  colours  appeared.  Firft,  and 
neared  to  the  dark  or  black  parts  of  the  fliadow,  might  be 
feen  a diluted  blue,  changing  into  a breadth  of  white  light, 
followed  by  breadths  of  yellow'  and  red.  To  thefe  fuceeed- 
ed  an  interval  of  diluted  (hade,  then  breadths  of  diluted 
violet,  blue,  diluted  green,  yellow,  red  ; then  green  diluted 
yellow,  red  ; diluted  green,  red  ; white,  diluted  red.  ; and 
Anally  white  light.  Thefe  are  the  more  general  orders  of 
the  colours.  Of  thefe  orders,  the  three  Art!  were  fufficient- 
ly  obvious  and  diftinft;  the  la  it  evanefeent  and  requiring 
accommodation  of  circumftances  to  produce,  and  attention  to 
perceive  them.”  Obfervations  concerning  the  Inflection 
of  Light,  See.  London  1799.  - 

The  lait  fet-of  faCts  that  remains  to  be  mentioned,  as  re- 
lating to  colours,  conflfts  of  the  phenomena  exhibited  by 
thin  tranfparent  bodies,  efpecially  by  thofe  of  variable 
thicknels.  Every  perfon  mult  recoiled  to  have  feen  the 
bubbles  of  a folution  of  foap,  or  of  other  thickning  fub- 
ltance,  exhibit  a variety  of  colours  limiiar  to  thofe  of  the 
folar  fpeftrum,  or  of  the  rainbow'.  Thele  bubbles  are  no- 
thing more  than  thin  veficles  of  the  folution,  whofe  thick- 
nefs  varies  continually.  But  a variety  of  thin  (olid  fub- 
ftances  exhibit  the  like  phenomenon,  fuch  as  plates  of  muf- 
covy  glafs,  or  of  talc  ; thin  plates  of  glafs  ; metallic  and 
glafs  plates  moiftened  with  a variety  of  fluids,  &c.  Newton 
took  two  objcCt-glafles  of  telefcopes,  one  of  which  w'as  a 
plane  convex,  and  the  other  a double  convex  one.  He  laid 
the  latter  on  the  flat  fide  of  the  other,  and  prefled  them 
gently.  Inftantly  circles  of  colours  appeared  about  the 


point  of  contact,  which  increafed  and  decreaftd  both  in 
number  and  in  fize,  according  as  the  lenfes  were  more  or  lefs 
forcibly  prefled  againft  each  other.  The  central  fpot  was 
black,  and  circles  of  colours  appeared  round  this  fpot,  which 
were  brighter  near  it  than  farther  off.  Their  order,  com- 
mencing from  the  black  fpot,  was  blue,  white,  yellow,  red  ; 
violet,  blue,  green,  yellow',  red  ; purple,  blue,  green,  yellow', 
red;  green,  red  ; greenifb,  blue,  red  ; greeni:h,  blue,  pale 
red  ; greenifh,  blue,  reddifli,  white.  (Newton’s  Optics,  b.  ii. 
p.  1.  Obferv.  iv.)  Experiments  fimilar  to  the  above  have 
alfo  been  performed  wfith  flat  glades,  lenfes  of  various  cur- 
vatures, and  other  fubllances,  bv  other  philofophers,  fuch 
as  Moraldi,  Grimaldi,  Deiifle,  Mairan,  Mazeos,  Du  Tour, 
Mufchenbroeck,  & c.  See  an  account  of  their  experiments 
in  “ Priellley’s  Hilt,  of  Vifion,  Light,  and  Colours.”  p.  6. 
fefft.  6.  After  the  above  fuccintl  account  or  the  principal 
experiments  that  have  been  inftituted,  and  the  various  im- 
portant difeoveries  that  have  been  made,  concerning  the 
nature  of  light  and  colours  ; it  is  proper  to  obferve,  that 
the  fubjedt  is  not  onlv  very  far  fronTbeing  exhaufted  ; but 
that  the  theory  arifing  from  thofe  experiments  and  difeoveries 
is  doubtful  in  almaft  all  its  parts.  The  number  of  primitive 
colours  diftinft  from  one  another,  if  fuch  do  really  exift, 
is  not  quite  determinate  ; the  attraction  between  the  rays 
of  lig/ht  and  other  bodies  is  an  hypothefis  not  clearly  un- 
derllood  ; for  it  is  a prevaihng  opinion  with  feveral  philo- 
foptars,  that  the  rays  of  light  are  attradted  within  a certain 
diftance,  and  repelled  beyond  that  dillance.  The  refleftion 
of  coloured  rays  from  the  furtaces  of  bodies  is  likewife  in- 
volved in  much  uncertainty  ; it  being  unknown  whether  the 
refleftion  takes  place  at  the  very  furface,  or  at  a little 
diftance  beyond  it  by  fome  power  inherent  in  bodies,  or, 
laftly,  from  fome  other  furface  a little  within  the  bodies, 
which  fuppofition  is  founded  upon  the  hypothefis  that  all 
bodies  are  tranfparent,  as  far  as  a very  fmall  part  of  their 
bulk,  which  hypothefis  is  founded  upon  the  obfervation 
that  feveral  denfe  and  opaque  bodies,  when  much  atte- 
nuated, become,  in  fome  meafure,  tranfparent  ; and  fuch  is 
the  cafe  with  gold  leaf,  which,  when  placed  againft  the 
light,  appears  of  a greenifh  call. 

Notvvithftandiug  this  uncertainty  refpefting  the  theory  in 
general,  the  following  particulars  feem  to  be  fufficiently 
tftablifhed  ; namely,  that  by  re fraftion  and  inflection  the 
white  light  of  the  fun  is  refolved  into  coloured  light. 
Here  it  may  be  naturally  afleed  whether  the  light  of  other 
luminous  objefts  is  not. refolved,  by  the  like  means,  into 
the  fame  colours  ? The  obfervations  made  in  relation  to 
this  particular  are  not  fo  numerous,  nor  fo  exaft  as  might 
be  wifhed  ; it  appears,  how  ever,  that  fome  luminous  ob- 
jects yield  rays  of  particular  colours  more  abundantly  than 
of  other  colours.  The  abbe  Rochon  having  placed  a 
prifm  before  an  achromatic  telefcope,  obferved  through  it 
the  light  of  the  ftars  ; and  found  that  the  white  light  of 
Sirius  was  refolved  into  an  oblong  fpeftrum,  which  con- 
fided almoft  entirely  of  three  colours,  vis.  red,  green,  and 
violet.  An  indication  of  yellow  was  barely  difcernible 
between  the  two  firft,  and  a flight  degradation  between  the 
two  laft.  Through  Dr.  Herfchell’s  powerful  telefccoes 
mod  of  the  Axed  ftars  feem  tinged  wth  peculiar  colours, 
viz.  fome  evidently  incline  to  a green,  others  to  a red,  and 
fo  forth.  The  light  yielded  by  particular  combultibles  is 
alfo  tinged  wfith  peculiar  colours,  and  the  flame  of  fpirit 
of  wine  is  .a  llrong  inftance  of  this  nature  ; for  if  common 
fait  be  mixed  with  the  fpirit,  the  light  of  its  flame  feems  r© 
be  entirely  deftitute  ot  red,  yellow,  and  violet,  and  it  is 
owing  to  this  peculiarity  that  children  frequently  play  with 
it  in  order  to  give  a ghaftly  appearance  to  the  furrounding 
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company.  When  baryt  (ponderous  earth)  is  mixed  with 
fpirit  of  wine,  its  flame  is  yellow  ; boracic  acid  renders  it 
green,  and  ftrontian  earth  gives  it  a purple  colour. 

The  phenomena  of  coloured  bodies,  as  they  occur  to  us, 
in  general,  may  be  dillinguilhcd  into  five  claffes,  viz.  ift. 
The  colours  that  arife  from  evident  refraction,  fuch  as  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow,  of  the  bubbles  of  a folution  of  foap, 
&c.  2dly.  Thofe  of  opaque  bodies  that  are  fixed,  jdly. 
The  colours  of  tranfparent  bodies  formed  by  the  light 
pafiing  through  them.  4thly.  The  colours  that  are  change- 
able, according  to  the  fituation  of  the  eye,  like  the  colours 
of  certain  filks,  feathers,  flowers,  thin  laminae,  &c.  ; and 
q thly . Thofe  which  are  changeable  in  confequence  of  a 
chemical  alteration  of  the  nature  of  the  body.  We  (hall 
now  add  a few  obfervations  refpeding  each  of  thofe  five 
eiaffes. 

j.  That  in  palling  through  a tranfparent  medium,  like 
the  drops  of  rains,  the  thin  pellicle  of  a bubble  of  foap,  a 
thin  lamina  of  talc,  &c.  the  light  fhould  be  decompofed  or 
rather  refolved  into  colours,  is  ealily  underllood,  after  the 
above-mentioned  properties  of  the  prifmatic  fpedrum  ; but 
the  only  circumflance  which  may  require  explanation  is, 
that  we  perceive  the  colours.  &c.  not  when  the  refrafting 
body  is  between  us  and  the  luminous  objeft,  but  when 
both  our  eyes  and  the  luminous  objed  are  on  the  fame 
fide.  With  refped  to  this,  it  mult  be  obferved,  that 
a tranfparent  body,  like  a plate  of  glafs,  a drop  of 
water,  &c.  reflects  with  both  its  furfaces  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  lets  part  of  the  light  pafs  quite  through  its 
fubftance.  Dired  your  eyes  to  the  furface  of  a common 
glafs  plate  fo  as  to  fee  the  refledion  of  an  objed,  as  in  a 
looking  glafs,  and  if  you  obferve  attentively  you  will  perceive 
two  refledfed  images  clofe  to  each  other,  viz.  one  from  the 
anterior,  arid  the  other  from  the  pofterior,  furface.  In  moil 
looking  glades,  if  you  place  a lighted  candle  on  one  fide, 
and  view  the  refleded  image  of  it  from  the  ether  fide,  you 
will  generally  fee  a fuccefiion  of  images  of  the  candle 
fainter  and  fainter,  in  proportion  as  they  recede  from  the 
principal  image.  The  reafon  of  this  appearance  is,  that 
fince  both  furfaces  refledt,  the  image  formed  by  the  re- 
fiedion  of  the  pofterior  furface  is  partly  tranfmitted  to  the 
eye  of  the  fpedator,  and  partly  refledted  from  the  anterior 
furface  to  the  pofterior  one,  the  latter  of  which  is  again 
refledted,  and  fo  on.  Now,  in  the  cafe  of  the  drops  of  rain, 
when  they  form  the  rainbow,  the  light  of  the  fun  falling 
obliquely  on  the  furface  of  the  drop  is  refradted  and  re- 
folved into  colours,  in  which  ftate  it  proceeds  through  the 
drop  to  its  farther  furface,  from  which  it  is  partly  refledted 
to  the  eyes  of  the  fpedtator.  The  fame  explanation  is 
evidently  applicable  to  the  colours  of  the  bubbles  of  foap, 
thin  tranfparent  laminae,  and  the  like.  See  Rainbow. 

2.  The  fixed  colours  of  opaque  bodies  are  in  all 
probability  owing  to  their  abforbing  fome  of  the  colour- 
ed parts  of  white  light  and  refledting  others ; their 
immenfe  variety  ariiing  from  a mixture  of  the  refledted 
primitive  colours  in  various  number  and  proportion  ; but  it 
is  impoffible  to  fay  at  prefent  whether  that  refledion  is 
effeded  at  the  very  furface,  or  at  fome  diftance  from  it, 
either  within  or  without  the  body  ; alfo  to  what  caufe  the 
difpofition  of  reflecting  certain  colours  in  preference  to 
others  may  depend  upon.  Mr.  Delaval’s  experiments  feem 
to  indicate  that  the  colour  of  opaque  bodies  arifes  from  the 
light  that  has  paffed  through  a thin  layer  of  tranfparent 
coloured  particles,  and  is  then  refleded  by  the  fmooth  fur- 
face immediately  under  them. 

3.  The  greateft  number  of  accurate  experiments,  con- 
cerning the  colours  of  tranfparent  bodies,  was  made  by 


Edward  H.  Delaval,  efq.  F.R.S.  (See  his  Paper  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Lit.  and  Philof.  Society  of  Manchefter, 
vol.  ii.)  His  experiments  were  performed  with  an  immenfe 
variety  of  liquors  differently  tinged  by  metallic  folutions, 
decodions,  and  infufions  of  flowers,  refins,  gums,  woods, 
minetal  and  animal  matters.  Thofe  liquors  he  placed  in 
phials  of  flint  glafs,  of  a parallelepiped  form,  with  an  ob- 
long cylindrical  neck.  “ I covered,”  he  fays,  “ the  bot» 
tom,  and  three  of  the  fides  of  each  of  thefe  phials,  with  a 
black  varnifh  ; the  cylindrical  neck  and  the  anterior  fide, 
except  at  its  edges,  were  left  uncovered.” 

In  order  to  examine  what  colour  thofe  liquors  would  ex- 
hibit, either  by  tranfmitted  or  by  refleded  light,  he  viewed 
them  through  the  neck  of  the  phials,  or  looked  into  the 
phial  through  the  fide  which  had  been  left  uncovered  by 
the  varnifh.  But  with  refped  to  this  latter  cafe,  he  fays, 

“ the  uncovered  fide  of  the  phial  fhould  not  be  placed 
oppofite  to  the  window,  through  which  the  light  is 
admitted  ; becaufe  in  that  fituation  the  light  would  be 
refledted  from  the  farther  fide  of  the  phial,  and  would  be 
tranimitted  through  the  coloured  liquor  ; and  it  is  obfervable 
that  fmooth  black  furfaces  reflect  light  very  powerfully. 
Now,  as  it  is  a principal  objed  in  the  experiment  that  no 
light  be  tranfmitted  through  the  liquors,  this  will  be  ac- 
complifhed  by  placing  the  uncovered  fide  of  the  phial  in 
fuch  a diredion  that  it  may  form  a right  angle  with  the 
window.” 

All  the  coloured  liquors,  which  Mr.  Delaval  tried  in  the 
above-mentioned  manner,  appeared  tinged  with  their  peculiar 
colours,  when  viewed  through  the  necks  of  the  phials  ; but 
when  he  looked  on  that  part  of  the  liquor  which  filled  the 
body  of  the  phials,  he  perceived  no  colour  whatever,  the 
whole  appearing  black  ; which  proves  an  important  fad, 
namely,  that  tranfparent  coloured  Iiquois  do  not  yield  any 
colour  by  refledion,  but  by  tranfmifiion  only.  “ If  thefe 
liquors,”  he  obferves,  “ are  fpread  thin  on  any  white 
ground,  they  appear  of  the  fame  colours  which  they  had 
exhibited  when  viewed  in  the  necks  of  the  phials ; as  the 
light  refleded  from  the  white  ground  is,  in  this  cafe,  tranf- 
mitted through  the  coloured  medium.  But  when  they  are 
fpread  upon  a black  ground  they  afford  no  colour.  The 
black  ground,  however,  fhould  not  be  a polifhed  body  ; 
as  the  light  refleded  thereby  would  be  tranfmitted  through 
the  thin  medium  on  its  furface,  and  be  tinged  by  pafling 
through  it.” 

Next  to  the  above,  Mr.  Delaval  relates  various  other 
experiments  which  he  made  with  tranfparent  folids,  viz. 
with  coloured  glafles,  which  he  made  on  purpofe,  by 
tinging  the  fubftance  of  the  glafs  with  metallic  and  cither 
matters,  in  imitation  of  real  gems.  Thefe  coloured  glafles 
exhibited  phenomena  fimilar  to  the  coloured  fluids.  “ Hav- 
ing,” this  author  fays,  “ formed  pieces  of  fuch  glafles, 
about  two  inches  thick,  I inclofed  all  their  fides  with  black 
cloth,  except  at  their  farther  and  anterior  furface.  Each 
cf  thefe  pieces  of  glafs  vividly  exhibited  its  colour,  when 
viewed  by  tranfmitted  light  : but  when  the  tranfmitted 
light  was  intercepted,  by  covering  the  farther  furface,  the 
anterior  furface  afforded  no  colour,  but  appeared  black. 
When  plates  of  tranfparent  coloured  glafs,  fomewhat  thicker 
than  window  glafs,  are  viewed  by  tranfmitted  light,  it  is 
well  known  that  they  exhibit  their  feveral  colours.  I in- 
tercepted the  light,  which  was  tranfmitted  through  fuch 
coloured  plates,  by  fixing  a piece  of  black  cloth  contiguous 
to  their  farther  furface.  The  plates,  thus  prepared,  when 
placed  in  fuch  a diredion  that  they  form  a right  angle 
with  the  window,  appear  perfedly  black  • which  ffievvs 
that  the  coloured  particles  do  not  refl.ed  any  light.” 
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It  is  h ardly  neceffavy  to  obferve  that  wherever  light  is 
tranfmitted  through  any  coloured  tranfparent  body,  a 
greater  part  of  it  is  loft,  than  when  that  body  is  quite 
colourlefs  ; for  by  tranfmitting  one  fort  of  coloured  rays 
more  -eopioufly,  it  ftops  a great  part  of  the  oppofitely 
coloured  rays. 

Befides  thefe  tranfparent  coloured  bodies  which  have 
been  juft  noticed,  there  is  a vaft  gradation  of  others  between 
them  and  thofe  that  are  perfedly  opaque.  Thefe,  which 
are  called  femipellucid,  or  femitranfparent,  exhibit  a vaft 
variety  of  phenomena  arifing  from  the  various  proportion  of 
the  opaque  and  the  tranfparent  particles  v'hich  enter  in  their 
compofition.  Thus  fome  appear  of  the  fame  colour, 
whether  viewed  by  tranfmitted,  or  by  refle&ed  light,  others 
exhibit  one  colour  by  tranfmitted  and  another  by  reflected 
light  ; others  again  appear  of  various  colours,  according  to 
their  thicknefs,  &c.  See  Newton’s  Opt.  1.  i.  p.  ii. 
prop.  x. 

4.  The  laft  paragraph  may,  in  fome  meafure,  tend  to  il- 
lustrate the  nature  of  thofe  coloured  illks,  feathers,  &c. 
which  change  their  colour  according  to  the  angle  in  which 
they  are  viewed,  and  in  which  the  light  falls  upon  them  ; 
other  circumftances,  however,  are  concerned  in  the  pheno- 
mena of  thofe  bodies.  Thus  the  furfaces  of  fome  of  them 
are  very  irregular,  in  conlequence  of  which  they  refled  with 
fome  of  their  particles,  whilft  they  abforb  molt  of  the 
light  with  other  particles  ; hence,  when  by  a lateral  view, 
the  former  or  the  latter  are  placed  out  of  the  direction  of  the 
eye,  the  colour  of  the  whole  appears  different  from  what  it 
does  in  another  point  of  view.  Certain  bodies  of  this  fort 
may  likewife  be-  tranfparent  to  a certain  fmall  depth,  in 
which  cafe  they  become  vilibie  partly  by  refleded  and  partly 
by  refracted  (confcquently  decompofed  white)  light  ; 
hence  the  eye  of  the  fpedator  mutt,  according  to  its  luna- 
tion, fee  fome  coloured  rays  in  preference  to  others.  The 
phenomena  of  thofe  changeable  bodies,  meaning  with  re- 
fped  to  colour  according  to  lituation,  are  far  from  being 
clearly  undeiftood  ; it  is  mod  probable,  however,  that  in 
them  all,  the  three  principal  properties  of  light  are  concerned, 
namely,  its  reflection,  refradion,  and  iftfkdion. 

5.  In  the  pradtice  of  various  arts,  wherein  colours  are 
concerned,  fuch  as  in  dyeing,  enamellmg,  painting  in  oil 
or  water  colours,  &c.  a change  in  colour  of  mod  of  the 
materials  is  commonly  o ferved,  which  is  evidently  pro- 
duced by  the  adtion  of  the  air,  the  fire,  the  oil,  or  other 
agent  to  which  che  colouring  materials  are  expofed,  and  by 
which  they  undergo  different  degrees  of  chemical  alteration 
in  their  nature.  This  obfervation,  and  a defire  of  invefti- 
gating  the  nature  of  thofe  changes,  with  a view  of  im- 
proving the  practical  arts  dependant  upon  them,  induced 
feveral  perfons  to  try  a variety  of  exper  iments,  and  Mr. 
Delaval,  the  fame  above-mentioned  gentleman,  who  investi- 
gated other  branches  of  the  prefent  fubjeCt,  became  one  of 
the  greateft  labourers  in  this  field  of  inquiry.  Were  we 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  thofe  particles  in  bodies 
which  refleCt  or  refraCt  the  coloured  rays,  and  had  we  a 
fufficient  knowledge  of  the  alterations  produced  on  thofe 
particles  by  the  adtion  of  different  agents  or  menitrua,  be 
they  oils,  acids,  air,  alkalis,  &c.  a juft  idea  might  per- 
haps be  formed  of  the  changes  in  colour,  which  mull  arife 
from  certain  combinations  ; but  as  the  prefent  ftate  of 
knowledge  does  not  admit  the  formation  of  fuch  a theory, 
the  whole  muft  reft  upon  conjecture,  and  the  practical 
part  muft  depend  upon  the  refult  of  particular  expe- 
riments. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  thought,  that  bodies  refleCt  and  re- 
fract light,  by  the  fame  power  in  different  circumftances. 


Alfo,  that  the  forces  of  bodies  to  refleCt  and  refraCt  light, 
are  very  nearly  proportional  to  the  denfities  of  the  fame 
bodies,  excepting  that  unCtuous  and  fulphureous  bodies  re- 
fraCt  more  than  others  of  the  fame  denfity.  In  fupport  of 
this  affertion  he  relates  feveral  experiments,  the  refuh  of 
which  he  expreffes  in  a table,  wherein  the  proportion  of  ths 
fines  which  meafure  the  refractions  of  the  feveral  bodies, 
the  denfities  of  the  bodies  eftimated  by  their  fpeeific  gra- 
vity ; and  their  refraCtive  powers  in  refped  of  their  denfi- 
ties are  ftated  in  feparate  columns.  Mr.  Delaval  conceived 
that  the  denfer  fub fiances  ought,  by  their  greater  refraCtive 
powers,  in  like  circumftances,  to  refleCt  the  lefs  refrangible 
rays ; and  that  fubftances  of  lefs  denfity,  fhould  refleCt 
rays  proportionably  more  refrangible,  and  thereby  appear 
of  feveral  colours  in  the  order  of  their  denfity.  Agreeably 
to  this  fuppofition  he  gives  instances  of  natural  bodies, 
which  differ  from  each  other  in  denfity,  though  circum- 
ftanced  alike  in  other  refpeCts,  excepting  in  their  colour, 
which  colour  follows  the  order  of  their  denfity  • the  denfeft 
being  ted,  the  next  in  denfity  orange,  the  next  to  that 
yellow,  then  green,  &c.  In  fupport  of  this  hypothefis 
Mr.  Delaval  made  ieveral  experiments  with  glafs  tinged  by 
metallic  particles,  in  which  the  colour  of  the  glafs,  in 
a great  meafure,  correfponded  to  the  denfity,  or  to  the  fpe- 
cific  gravity,  of  the  metal  concerned.  But  this  feries  of 
experiments  is  not  extended  to  that  degree,  nor  is  it  con- 
ducted with  that  caution,  which  a confirmation  of  the 
hypothefis  demanded.  Mr.  Delaval  alfo  inftituted  fimilar 
experiments  with  coloured  liquors,  in  which  he  endeavoured 
to  (hew,  that  by  an  incraffation  or  an  attenuation  of  their 
particles,  their  colours  may  be  changed  in  one  order  or  in 
the  reverfe.  His  mode  of  attenuating  thofe  liquors  was 
accomplifhed,  as  he  fuppofed,  by  the  addition  of  acids, 
and  that  of  incraffating,  by  the  addition  of  alkalies.  But 
however  fpecious  this  hypothefis  may  at  firft  fight  appear, 
a ftriCt  examination  of  fads  will  eaiily  fhew  the  fallacy  of 
it  in  almoit  all  its  parts,  and  feveral  writers  have  pointed 
out  fome  of  its  defeds,  but  none  better  than  Dr.  Ban- 
croft, F.R.S.  in  his  “ Experimental  Refeatches,  concerning 
the  Philofophy  of  permanent  Colours,”  vol.  i.  chap.  i.  In 
this  excellent  work,  Dr.  B.  (hews  that  Mr.  Delaval  has  not 
noticed  the  change  of  nature,  as  well  as  of  fpeeific  gravity, 
which  the  metals  undergo  by  their  being  expofed  to  differ- 
ent degrees  of  heat,  together  with  the  glafs.  He  alfo  ob- 
ferves,  that  if,  according  to  Mr.  Delaval’s  hypothefis,  the 
denfeft  bodies  are  of  a red  colour,  or  approximating  to  its 
platina,  the  heavieft  of  all  known  metals,  ought  to  be  red; 
whereas  it  is  white,  like  tin,  aqd  the  lighted  metals.  Alfo 
gold,  the  heavieft  metal  next  to  platina,  is  much, farther  re- 
moved from  the  red  colour  than  copper,  which  is  much- 
lighter.  With  refped  to  Mr.  Delaval’s  experiments  on 
coloured  liquors,  Dr.  Bancroft  fays,  “ inftead  of  choofing 
and  employing  mechanical  means,  which  alone  are  fuited  to 
produce  thofe  effeds,  and  only  thofe  effeds,  he  has  re- 
cotirfe  to  mere  chemical  agents,  vvhofe  adions  in  the  ways 
which  ne  fuppoles  mult  have  been  almoit  doubtful,  though 
their  powers  of  producing  other,  and  very  different,  effeds 
from  what  he  fupp.Tes,  is  molt  certain..  Mr.  Delaval, 
however,  adopting  fir  Ifaac  Newton’s  fuppofition,  that 
aciJs  always  attenuate,  and  alkalis  always  incraftate,  pre- 
pared what  he  confidered  as  a diffolving  or  attenuating 
liquor;  which  confided  of  water  with  about  part  of 
aquafortis  : and  when  he  wanted  to  Bffen  the  diflolving 
f ree  of  this  liquor,  inftead  ot  weakening  it  by  the  addi- 
tion of  water  (which  would  certainly  have  been  the  molt 
obvious  and  unexceptionable  expedient),  he  chofe  to  do  it, 
as  he  lays,  by  adding  a fmall  quantity  of  a foiution  of  pot- 
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afc,  or  for ; other  aikkllne  liquor,  and  thereby  produced  a 
new  compofriiion,  the  effefts  of  which  mud,  in  many  cafes, 
prove  different  from  tho'fe  of  a mere  diminution  of  the  fup- 
pofed  diffolving  power  of  the  former  liquor.  And  on  the 
other  hand,  when  he  wanted  to  increafe  the  force  of  his 

acid  liquor,  iuftead  of  doing  it  by  a farther  addition  of 

aquafortis  (obvioufly  the  moft  proper  expedient),  he  re- 
curs to  an  addition  of  oil  of  vitriol,  an  acid  poffeffing  very 
different  properties,  and  producing  very  different  effects,  on 
a great  variety  of  fubftances,  and  particularly  on  colouring 
matters;  of' which  vre  could  eafily  allege  hundreds  of  in- 
ffances,  but  (hall  content  ourfelves  with  only  mentioning  what 
is  well  known,  that  even  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  concen- 
trated oil  of  vitriol  (ufed  to  diffolve  indigo  for  dyeing  the 
Saxon  blue,  &c.)  does  not  deftroy,  or  even  weaken,  its 
blue  colour,  though  a very  weak  nitrous  acid,-  or  aqua- 
fortis, will  wholly  deftroy  it,  and  convert  the  indigo  to  a 

dirty  brown  mafs,  of  no  ufe  whatever.”  For  farther  ob- 

fervations  of  Dr.  Bancroft  on  Mr.  Delaval’s  Theory  of  Co- 
lours, we  refer  our  readers  to  his  abovementioned  work. 
But  with  refpeft  to  the  practical  part  of  the  fubjedt,  viz. 
the  art  of  colouring  glafs,  porcelain,  &c.  or  the  methods 
of  forming  pigments,  they  are  requefted  to  coafult  the 
articles,  Painting,  Enamelling,  Dyeing,  Staining, 
Crayons,  and  Pigments. 

Colour  of  the  clouds,  is  thus  accounted  for  by  hr  Ifaac 
Newton.  Concluding  from  a feries  of  experiments,  that 
the  tranfparent  parts  of  bodies,,  according  to  their  feveral 
iizes,  reftedt  rays  of  one  colour,  and  tranfrr.it  thofe  of  an- 
other, he  hence  obferves,  that  when  vapours  are  firft  raifed, 
they  are  divided  into  parts,  too  fmall  to  caufe  any  reflection 
at  their  furfaces,  and  therefore  do  not  hinder  the  tranfparency 
of  the  air ; but  when  they  begin  to  coalefce,  in  order  to 
form  drops  of  rain,  and  conftitute  globules  of  all  inter- 
mediate fizes,  thefe  globules  are  capable  of  refledting  fome 
colours,  and  tranfmitting  others,  and  thus  form  clouds  of 
various  colours,  according  to  their  iizes.  Mr.  Melville  con- 
troverts this  dodtrine,  in  its  application  to  the  red  colour  of 
the  morning  and  evening  clouds.  “ Why,”  he  fays,  “ fhould 
the  particles  of  the  clouds  become  at  that  particular  time, 
and  never  at  any  other,  of  fuchr  a magnitude  as  to  feparate 
thtfe  colours  ? And  why  are  they  rarely,  if  ever,  feen  tinc- 
tured with  blue  and  green,  as  well  as  red,  orange,  or  yellow  ? 
Is  it  not  more  credible,  that  the  reparation  o(  rays  is  made 
in  palling  through  the  horizontal  atmcfphere,  and  that  the 
clouds  only  refledf  and  tranimit  the  fun’s  light,  as  any  half— 
tranfparent  colourltfs  body'  would  do  ? For  fince  the  at- 
mofohere  reflects  a greater  quantity  of  blue  and  violet  rays 
than  of  the  reft,  the  fun’s  light  tranfmitted  through  it  ought 
to  incline  towards  yellow,  orange,  or  red ; efpecially  when 
it  paffes  through  a long  tradl  of  air : and  thus  it  is  found, 
that  the  fun’s  horizontal  hght  is  tindlured  with  a deep 
orange,  and  even  red  ; and  the  colour  becomes  dill  deeper 
after  fun-fet.”  Hence  he  concludes,  that  the  clouds, 
according  to  their  different  altitudes,  may  affume  all  the 
variety  of  colours  at  fun-riling  and  felting,  by  bare'y  re- 
flecting the  fun’s  incident  light  as  they  receive  it.  Edinb. 
Eff.  vol.  ii.  p.  75.  Pricftley’s  Hsft.  of  Viiion,  p.  44.6,  &c. 

For  the  diftinft  propertes,  &c.  of  th*  Itveral  colours,  fee 
Black,  White,  Blue,  See.  See  alfo  Rainbow,  See. 

Colour,  and  Colour  Making,  in  Calico-Printing.  The 
preparation  of  colours  for  calico-printing,  conftitutes  one 
great  branch  of  that  beautiful  art,  and  involves  in  it  a feries 
of  interefting  and  important  proceffes.  As  an  art,  its  opera- 
tions are  more  dependent  than  aimoft  any  other,  on  thofe 
minute  differences  and  changes  in  the  conllitution ’of  bodies, 
which  it  is  the  buflnefs  of  chemiftry  to  hmftigate.  Hence 
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that  liability  to  error  and  uncertainty  which,  in  the  hands  of 
the  ignorant,  pervades  many  of  its  proceffes,  though  con- 
ducted according  to  long  eftHbliflred  and  approved  formulae. 
Our  p re. fent  volume  would  fcarce  fuffice  for  the  various  re- 
ceipts in  which  the  art  abounds;  yet,  in  the  following  ar- 
ticle, we  (hall  endeavour  to  lay  down  general  principles,  ra- 
ther than  more  practical  directions ; convinced,  that  by  pre- 
fenting  our  readers  with  a clear  and  concife  theory,  deduced 
from  fuch  practical  illuftratioris,  as  may  be  neceffary  for  this 
purpofe,  we  (hall  render  them  a more  acceptable  fervice. 

The  term  cola , in  calico  printing,  is  applied  not  only  to 
thofe  vegetable,  animal,  and  mineral  folutions,  which  im- 
part their  own  colour  to  the  cloth  on  which  they  are  ap- 
plied, but  alfo  improperly  to  thofe  earthy  or  metallic  folu- 
tions, which,  poffeffing  little  or  no  tingent  properties  them- 
feives,  yet  retain  or  fix  the  colours  of  other  fubftances,  when 
afterwards  applied  to  the  cloth.  Thus  the  acetite  of  alu- 
mine,  or  printers’  red  liquor,  when  pure,  is  aimoft  colourlefs, 
and  only  becomes  red  by  the  procefs  of  dyeing,  as  will  be 
explained  hereafter.  The  acetite  of  iron,  or  iron  liquor,  in 
like  manner,  when  ufed  of  a determinate  ftrength,  is  called 
black  colour,  and  when  weaker  purple  colour , though  the  cloth, 
impregnated  with  thefe  folutions  becomes  black  or  purple, 
only  as  being  raifed,  like  the  other,  in  the  dye-copper. 

1.  The  colours  produced  by  means  of  thefe  earthy  or  me- 
tallic folutions  (which,  in  the  language  of  fcience,  are  called 
mordants ),  form  the  moft  valuable  and  important  feries,  whe- 
ther considered  with  regard  to  the  aimoft  infinite  variety  of 
(hades,  or  to  their  folidity  and  durability.  Thefe  colours, 
from  the  mode  in  which  they  are  produced,  (the  mordant  be- 
ing firft  applied  to  the  cloth,  and  the  colour  afterwards  raifed 
by  dyeing-),  are  called  dyed  colours. 

-a.  Sometimes  the  mordant  is  previoufly  mixed  with  a 
folution  of  colouring  matter,  and  in  that  date  applied  to  the 
cloth,  fo  as  to  paint  or  (lain  it,  at  one  operation,  and  without 
the  procefs  of  dyeing.  Thus,  another  clafs  of  colours  is  pro- 
duced, many  of  them  poffeffing  great  brilliancy  indeed,  but 
much  inferior  to  the  former  in  durability.  The  colours 
called  chemical,  by  calico  printers,  belong  chiefly  to  this 
clafs. 

3.  In  the  third  and  laft  clafs,  we  may  place  all  thofe 
where  the  colouring  matter  is  Amply  heid  in  folution  by  an 
acid  or  alkaii,  and  in  this  date  applied  to  the  cloth,  without 
the  intervention  of  any  mordant.  To  one  or  other  of  the 
foregoing  claffes,  may  be  referred  all  the  colours  ufed  in 
calico  printing;  with  the  exception,  however,  of  thofe 
fyftems  of  colours  which  have  been  produced  by  calico 
printers  in  this  country,  within  a ftiort  period,  by  proceffes, 
and  upon  principles  which  have  hitherto  not  been  made 
known. 

Clafs  I. 

The  colours  of  this,  as  has  been  already  obferved,  are  pro- 
duced, by  firft  impregnating  the  cloth  with  an  earthy  or 
metallic  folution,  or  mordant,  and  raifing  the  colour  after- 
wards by  dyeing.  In  this  article  wc  (hall  confine  ourfelves 
to  the  preparation  cf  the  different  mordants,  and  the  enu- 
meration of  colours  they  afford,  with  different  colouring 
fubftances.  The  operations  of  the  dye-houfe,  and  the  mode 
of  raifing  the  colours  in  the  dye-copper,  will  be  detailed 
hereafter, 

The  two  great  and  moft  important  mordants  ufed  in  calico 
printing,  are  thole  that  we  have  already  noticed,  viz.  the 
folution  of  iron  in  acetous  acid  or  vinegar,  called  iron  liquor, 
and  the  acetous  folution  of  alumine,  or  the  earth  of  alum, 
called  red  liquor,  or  red  colour,  and  fometimes  yellow 
liquor. 

With  thefe  two  folutions,  either  feparately  applied,  and 
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of  various  ftrengths,  or  mixed  together,  and  in  various  pro- 
portions, an  in  ?ite  variety  of  lhades  of  colour  are  produced. 
Almoft  all  the  hues  in  nature  may  be  obtained  by  flailing 
them,  and  their  various  combin-ations  with  different  colouring 
fubftances.  From  madder,  with  the  acetite,  of  alumine,  ox- 
red  liquor,  we  obtain  various  lhades  of  red,  from  the  darkeft 
blood  colour  to  a pink.  From  weld  and  quercitron  bark, 
yellows,  varying  in  intenfitv  from  a deep  orange  to  a pale 
ftraw  colour,  according  to  the  ftrength  of  the  mordant  em- 
ployed. From  logwood,  various  lhades  of  violet ; from 
cochineal,  Brazil,  and  Hicaragua  wood,  pink  and  crimfons 
of  different  hues  ; and,  in  Ihort,  from  almoft  every  different 
colouring  fubftance,  a different  fflade  of  colour.  With  the 
acetate  of  iron,  or  iron  liquor,  of  different  ftrengths,  we 
obtain  from  madder  all  the  intermediate  hues  between  black 
and  pale  purple,  or  lilac.  From  weld  and  bark,  olives, 
browns,  and  drabs, "of  various  hues  ; from  fu mac,  iogwood, 
galls,  and  other  aftringent  fubftances,  all  the  varieties  of  grey, 
from  the  paleft  fhades  to  the  deepeft,  in  which  all  the  minute 
differences  of  hue  are  loft  till  they  approach  to  black.  Thefe 
various  fhades  are  further  modified  by  applying  two  or  more 
colouring  fubftances  to  the  fame  mordant,  as  madder  and 
weld,  for  example,  to  the  acetite  of  alumine,  which  produces 
orange,  light  cinnamon,  nankeen,  & c.  ; and  again  hill  fur- 
ther, by  mixing  the  mordants  themfelves  in  various  propor- 
tions, and  raifing  them  with  eicher  o^ie  or  more  of  the  differ- 
ent colouring  matters.  By  thefe  means  fhades,  and’  varieties 
of  colour,  may  be  produced  from  a few  fubftances  only, 
which  baffle  defcription,  and  for  which  language  has  no  pre- 
cife  or  definite  terms. 

The  acetite  of  iron,  or  iron  liquor,  is  varioufly  prepared. 
In  this  country  it  is  chiefly  made  with  the  pyroligneous 
acid,  which  Fourcroy  has  proved  to  be  identical  with  the 
acetous.  Malt  acid  is  preferred  by  many  on  account  of  its 
being  free  from  volatile  oil  and  relinous  matter,  with  which 
the  other  abounds ; but  the  great  difference  in  price,  and 
the  facility  with  which  it  is  obtained,  has  brought  the  acid 
of  wood  almoft  into  general  ufe.  A feries  of  cafks  filled 
with  feraps  and  turnings  of  iron  upon  which  the  acid  is 
poured,  is  almoft  the  only  apparatus  necefftry  for  making 
iron-liquor  5 yet  when  the  confutnption  is  great,  or  when  it 
is  prepared  for  fale,  vats  capable  of  holding  feveral  hundred 
gallons  are  fubftituted  for  cafks,  and  the  acid  is  kept  in  a 
ftate  of  circulation  through  the  iron  by  means  of  pumps. 
The  faturation  is  much  accelerated  by  this  motion,  which 
prevents  any  depofttion  on  the  furface  of  the  iron  which 
might  defend  it  from  the  adtion  of  the  acid,  and  alfo  brings 
frelh  portions  of  unfaturated  acid  more  frequently  in  con- 
taft  with  the  metal.  In  a few  weeks,  foouer  or  later  in 
proportion  to  the  ftrength  of  the  acid,  the  faturation  is  com- 
pleted, and  the  liquor  is  then  removed  from  the  vat  into 
cafks  for  ufe,  and  frelh  acid  poured  upon  the  iron  as  before. 
This  is  an  eafv  and  Ample  mode  of  making  iron  liquor,  and 
as  it  requires  but  little  trouble  and  attention,  is  the  one  molt 
generally  in  ufe.  The  precautions  neceffary  to  be  obferved 
are,  that  the  acid,  if  it  be  the  pvroligneous,  fhould  not  be  ufed 
too  foon  after  its  preparation.  It  holds  much  effential  oil 
and  refin  in  folution,  part  of  which  feparates  on  being  kept 
a few  weeks,  and  the  clear  acid  may  then  be  drawn  off.  It 
may  be  (till  further  freed  from  refin  by  boiling  ; a portion 
of -effential  oil  is  thus  thrown  off,  and  the  refin,  if  held  fuf- 
pended,  is  precipitated  after  handing  iome  time.  We  fhall 
have  occafion  to  recur  to  this  fuhject  again,  when  we  come 
to  treat  of  the  pvroligneous  acid,  and  its  formation,  under 
the  -article  Dijlillation  of  Wood.  It  is  neceffary  alfo, 
that  the  iron  fhould  be  perfectly  clean  and  all  of  it  mallea- 
ble. Call  iron  is  not  foluble  in  acetous  acid.  Hoop  iron 
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cut  into  lengths  of  from  eight  to  ten  inches  is  preferable  to 
any  other.  It  is  readily  cleaned  and  more  eafily  taken  out  of 
the  vat,  and  returned  into  it  again  than  misfhapen  maffes 
fold  tinier  the  name  of  old  iron.  When  malt  acid  is  em- 
ployed, Ample  heating  and  waffling  is  fufficient  to  free  it 
from  any  foulnefs  it  may  have  contracted  in  the  vat ; but 
when  the  pyroligneous  acid  has  been  ufed,  it  becomes  fo 
coated  with  refin  on  its  upper  furface  after  a feccnd  or  third 
folution,  as  to  prolong  the  period  of  faturation  to  twice  or 
thrice  its  ufual  length.  In  this  ftate  it  muft  be  removed 
from  the  vat  .and  heated  to  rednefs  in  oven,  through  which 
there  is  a current  of  air.  The  refin  is.  confumed,  and  the 
iron  by  heating  is  freed  from  any  remains  of  carbonaceous 
matter  that  may  adhere  to  it,  and  is  again  ready  for  the 
vat. 

The  only  objection  to  this  mode  of  making  iron  liquor  is 
the  time  required  to  faturate  the  acid,  which  to  thofe,  whofe 
confumption  is  very  great,  or  who  manufacture  it  for  fale, 
is  oftentimes  of  importance.  Different  proceffes  have  there- 
fore been  devifed  to  remedy  this  inconvenience,  in  many  of 
which  the  fafuration  is  accelerated  by  means  of  heat  which 
is  applied  in  various  ways,  as  beft  fuits  the  convenience  of 
the  manufacturer  ■ but  the  moft  expeditious  mode  is  that 
of  prefenting  the  iron  to  the  acid  in  a ftate  of  oxydacion, 
by  which  means  the  folution  is  effeCted  immediately.  Calico 
printers  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  ufing  an  extempora- 
neous acetite  of  iron,  formed  by  mixing  together  filiations  of 
acetite  of  lead  and  (update  of  iron.  A very  pure  acetite  of 
iron  may  be  obtained  by  this  means,  but  the  price  of  acetite 
of  lead  renders  this  mode  too  expenlive  for  general  ufe.  By 
formmg  a folution  of  lea  fi  however,  in  pyroligneous  acid  and 
decompofing  it  with  fuiphate  of  iron  or  copperas,  an  iron  li- 
quor m.iy  be  obtained  fuffieiently  cheap  to  render  this  proeefs 
advantageous  in  many  caies,  though  ftili  more-  expenfivt  than 
the  ordinary  mode.  A patent  was  lately  taken  out  for  mak- 
ing iron  liquor  by  a proeefs  fomewhat  fimilar  to  this,  which, 
however,  we  underlia "d  has  not  anfwered  the  expectation 
foinied  of  it.  A folution  of  lead  in  pyroligneous  acid  is 
digefted  on  clear  metallic  iron.  The  iron  becomes  oxydated 
at  the  expence  of  the  lead  and  is  diffolved,  whilft  the  lead 
is  precipitated  in  the  metallic  ftite,  and  may  again  be  ufed 
for  a frefh  folution.  All<hcfe  modes  are  evidently  more  ex- 
peniive  than  the  ordinary  one  of  fimple  folut'on  of  metallic 
iron  in  pvrobgneous  acid,  and  the  only  confi  leration  with 
the  manufacturer  is,  whether  this  extra  expence  is  counter- 
balanced by  the  economy  of  time  or  not. 

Tne  proeefs  adopted  fome  years  ago  by  Mr.  Thomfon, 
is  perhaps  the  moft  expeditious,  and  next  to  the  common 
mode,  the  moft  economical  of  ary  yet  in  ule.  It  conftfts 
in  faturating  the  pyroligneous  acid  with  quicklime,  and 
pouring  the  clear  boiling  lolution  on  as  much  inq  iiate  of 
iron  or  copperas  as  will  precipitate  the  whole  ot  the  lime. 
A calk  of  iron  liquor  may  be  made  by  this  mode  in  a few 
hours,  and  when  care  has  been  taken  righilt  to  proportion 
the  ingredients  fo  as  to  produce  comp  ete  decompofition,  it 
is  inferior  to  no  folution  whatever  n any  of  its  properties. 

The  properties  of  the  acetous  folution  of  iron  fit  ;t  emi- 
nently above  all  others  for  the  purpofe  of  the  calico  printer, 
and  having  detailed  its  preparation  we  (hall  endeavour  to 
point  out  in  what  this  fuperiority  confifts. 

The  acetite  of  iron  exifts  in  two  dates,  dependent  on  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  combined  with  the  iron.  When  pure, 
and  recently  prepared,  it  is  of  a pale  greeniffl  hue,  but  by 
expofure  to  air  foon  becomes  tinged  with  brown.  In  this 
ftate  the  iron  is  at  its  ioweft  point  of  oxydation,  ftrongly  at- 
tractive of  oxygen,  and  if  precipitated  by  an  alkaii,  of  a deep 
green  colour.  By  expofure  to  the  atmofphere,  and  couffe- 
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quent  abforption  of  air,  the  folutian  paffes  to  a deep  red 
brown,  and,  if  concentrated,  depofits  orange  oxyd  of  irofi,  and 
becomes  iirongly  acidulous.  With  this  excefs  of  acid,  the 
folution  now  becomes' permanent  ; the  iron  is  almoft  wholly 
at  the  maximum  of  oxydation  ; and,  when  precipitated,  of  a 
dark  red  colour. 

The  fame  takes  place  only  in  a lefs  degree,  and  more 
flowly  with  the  fulphuric  and  muriatic  folutions  of  iron. 
Of  a pale  greenifh  hue  in  their  recent  ftate,  they  gradually 
attract  oxygen  from  the  atmofphere,  and  become  flightly 
red,  depofit  red  oxyd  of  iron  and  pafs  to  a ftate  of  acidity,  at 
which  the  folution  becomes  permanent,  and  the  oxydation  of 
the  iron  proceeds  no  further. 

If  the  folutions,  properly  thickened  with  gum  or  flour, 
are  applied  to  cloth,  the  fame  change  takes  place,  but 
with  more  rapidity,  from  their  diffufion  over  a thin  furface, 
and  more  complete  expofnre  to  the  air.  The  aqueous  and 
volatile  part  of  the  folution  fpeedily  evaporates,  and  as  the 
oxydation  goes  on,  the  oxyd  of  iron  is  depofited  on  the 
'doth,  and  a portion  of  acid  fet  free.  When  this  acid  is  vo- 
latile, as  is  the  cafe  with  the  acetous,  and  alfo  in  a great  de- 
gree with  the  muriatic,  it  is  difiipated.  The  oxydation  of 
the  iron  then  goes  on,  frefh  portions  of  acid  are  again  liber- 
ated and  drawn  off  till  the  whole  of  the  folution  is  decom- 
pofed,  and  the  oxyd  of  iron  depoflted  in  the  cloth.  When 
the  acid  is  not  volatile,  however,  as  is  the  cafe  with  the  ful- 
phuric, the  firft  portions  of  acid  that  are  liberated  not  being 
drawn  off,  the  oxydation  proceeds  more  flowly  till  the  ex- 
cefs of  acid  becomes  fo  great  as  wholly  to  interrupt  it,  and 
great  part  of  the  iron  in  the  operation  of  rinfing  is  again  car- 
ried off  the  cloth.  Another  and  more  ferious  inconvenience 
attending  the  ufe  of  the  fulphuric  folution  is  its  adlion  on 
the  cloth  itfelf.  The  difengaged  acid  being  in  a ftate  of 
great  concentration  acts  upon  its  fibres,  weakens,  and  at  laft 
deftroys  them.  The  fame  takes  place  with  the  muriatic  fo- 
lution alfo,  for  though  the  excefs  of  acid  is  flowly  difiipated, 
yet  it  has  fuflicient  time  and  concentration  to  a£l  very  pow- 
erfully, and  is,  if  pofiible,  ftill  more  deftrudlive  than  the 
fulphuric,  fince  its  adtion  is  not  confined  to  the  part  on 
which  it  is  applied,  but  from  its  volatility  extends  over  the 
whole  furface  of  the  cloth. 

It  is  neceffary,  therefore,  that  the  acid  fhould  be  not  only 
volatile,  but  harmlefsin  its  adfion  on  t’ne  vegetable  fibre,  which 
conditions  are  more  completely  fulfilled  by  the  acetous  than 
by  any  other  folution  whatever.  From  the  preceding  obfer- 
vations  on  the  properties  of  the  acetite  of  iron,  and  the 
changes  it  undergoes  on  the  furface  of  the  cloth,  may  rea- 
dily be  deduced  the  reafons  for  that  expofure  to  heat  and 
air  which  calico  printers  have,  from  long  experience,  found 
neceffary  to  goods  printed  with  this  folution.  By  expofure 
to  air  the  iron  becomes  oxygenated  and  depofited  on  the 
cloth,  whilft  the  heat  favours  the  liberation  of  the  acid,  and 
accelerates  the  procefs.  From  what  has  gone  before  it  may 
alfo  be  inferred,  that  the  acetite  of  iron  fhould  be  ufed  in 
its  recent  or  green  ftate,  fince  in  that  ftate  the  acetous  acid  is 
capable  of  holding  a greater  quantity  of  oxyd  of  iron  in 
folution,  and  that  confequently  after  its  faturation  and  re- 
moval from  the  iron,  it  fhould  not  be  too  much  expofed  or 
agitated  in  contaft  with  the  air.  On  this  account,  alfo,  it  is 
wrong  to  pump  the  liquor  in  the  vats  too  much  when  it 
approaches  the  point  of  faturation,  fince  the  oxygenated  iron 
is  almoft  all  precipitated,  and  frefh  portions  immediately  dif- 
folved,  fo  that  the  liquor  might  in  time  be  rendered  quite 
thick  with  precipitated  oxyd  of  iron. 

The  preceding  ideas  are  at  variance  with  the  general 
opinion  refpefting  the  ftate  in  which  the  acetite  of  iron 
fliould  be  employed.  All  the  fpeculative  writers,  and  even 


many  well  acquainted  with  the  proceffes  of  calico  printing, 
recommend  the  oxygenation  of  the  folution  by  expofure  to 
air  and  removal  from  the  iron,  as  effential  to  the  goodnefs  of 
the  iron  liquor.  Even  Berthoilet,  in  the  laft  edition  of  his 
“ Elements  of  the  Art  of  Dyeing,”  has  fallen  into  the 
fame  miftake,  the  fource  of  which,  and  the  tafts  which  feem 
to  countenance  it,  we  fhail  point  out  in  a future  article. 

It  is  an  object  of  importance  to  the  calico  printer  to 
know  the  precife  ftrength  of  his  iron  liquor,  and  to  be  able 
to  afcertain  this  at  all  times,  with  little  trouble  or  chance  of 
error.  Great  mifchief  and  inconvenience  often  arifes  from 
uncertainty  in  this  refpeft,  efptcially  in  the  pale  (hades  of 
purple,  which  are  obtained  from  madder,  with  diluted  acetite 
of  iron.  The  hydrometer  has  been  objected  to,  as  indicating 
not  merely  the  quantity  of  iron  in  a folution,  but  alfo  the 
effential  oil,  refin,  and  mucilage  which  tlufe  impure  folutions 
often  contain.  This  objection,  however,  only  applies  where 
the  fame  inftrument  and  graduation  is  employed  to  afcertain 
the  relative  ftrengths  of  iron  liquors,  prepared  with  different 
acids,  as  the  pyroligneous  which  contains  much  effential  oil 
and  refin,  and  malt  acid  which  abounds  in  mucilage.  In 
this  cafe  the  hydrometer  may  indicate  great  differences  in 
folutions  containing  equal  quantities  of  acid  and  iron,  but 
varying  in  the  quantities  of  mucilage,  oil,  or  relin.  Iron 
liquor,  however,  prepared  conftamly  by  the  fame  procefs, 
and  from  the  fame  acid,  varies  fo  little  in  the  relative 
proportion  of  its  ingredients,  that  the  hydrometer  may  be 
ufed  to  afcertain  its  ftrength  in  preference  to  any  other  mode 
whatever;  provided  the  neceffary  precautions  are  ufed  to 
correct  any  error  arifing  from  variation  of  temperature. 

In  a work  of  this  kind,  not  illuftrated  by  adtual  fpeci- 
mens,  and  without  reference  to  fome  particular  kind  of  iron 
liquor,  it  is  impofiible  to  point  out  the  fpecific  gravities  of 
the  different  folutions  required  for  producing  the  various 
fhades,  we  have  enumerated.  An  acetite  of  iron,  of  fpecific 
gravity  r.047,  with  madder  or  logwood,  will  produce  a 
black,  and  with  weld  or  fumac  an  olive,  and  diluted  with 
fix,  eight,  or  ten  times  its  bulk  of  water,  various  fhades  of 
purple,  drabs,  or  olives,  according  to  the  colouring  matter 
employed.  A ftandard  folution  of  iron  once  obtained,  the 
neceffary  ftrength  for  producing  the  different  varieties  of 
colour  is  eaiily  afeertained  by  actual  experiment,  and  to  this 
we  mull  refer  our  readers. 

When  thickened  with  flour  or  gum,  and  tinged  with  a 
deeodlion  of  logwood  or  Brazil,  the  better  to  enable  the 
workman  to  obferve  the  progrefs  and  ftate  of  his  work,  it 
forms,  as  we  have  before  obferved,  the  printers  black  co- 
lour, a purple  colour,  &c.  according  to  the  ftrength  of  the 
folution  and  the  purpofe  it  is  intended  for.  Various  ingre- 
dients were  formerly  added  to  iron  liquor,  to  improve  its 
quality,  or  vary  the  hue  of  colour  it  produced.  Verdigrife 
and  copperas  were  added  to  the  folution  intended  for  black; 
and  fal  ammoniac  or  nitre  to  the  diluted  folutions  for  purple. 
Thefe  are,  however,  now  almoft  univerfally  laid  afide,  as 
being  for  the  moft  part  ufelefs,  and  often  hurtful : the  Am- 
ple acetite  of  iron  being  found  to  anfwer  every  purpofe  of 
the  more  complicated  and  heterogeneous  folutions. 

The  acetite  of  alumine,  or  red  liquor,  is  always  prepared 
by  the  decompofition  of  alum,  by  an  earthy  or  metallic  fait, 
fince  the  aluminous  earth  is  not  foluble  in  acetous  acid,  ex- 
cept in  its  newly  precipitated  and  minutely  divided  ftate. 
Thepureft  folution,  and  that  which  is  generally  ufedforthe 
fineft  and  moft  delicate  colours,  is  produced  by  decompofing 
alum  with  Dutch  fugarof  lead,  generally  in  the  proportion 
of  two  parts  by  weight  of  the  former,  to  one  of  the  latter. 
The  proportion  of  the  two  falts,  and  alfo  the  quantities  of 
each  gallon,  as  ufed  by  different  calico  printers,  vary  yet 
2 with 
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with  little  difference  in  tffeft.  The  alum  in  general  predo- 
minates fo  far  as  completely  to  fat  urate  the  liquor.  The 
printers’ aluminous  mordant  therefore  is  a compound  fohuion. 
It  is  an  aceto-fulphate  of  alumiac,  confining  of  a fatura.ted 
folution  of  common  alum,  and  more  or  lefs  acetite  of  a'u- 
mine,  according  to  the  quantity  of  fugar  of  lead  employed. 
In  the  neighbourhood  ot  London,  the  proportions  are  6lb. 
of  alum,  and  3II).  of  fugar  of  lead  to  a gallon  of  water  : when 
thel’e  are  completely  diffolved.  one  ounce  of  Spanifh  white 
is  added,  and  the  whole  briikly  ilirred  till  the  effurvrfcence 
has  in  great  meafure  fubfided.  In  a few  hours  the  folution 
becomes  clear,  and  forms  a ft  and  a rd  liquor  from  which, 
bv  greater  or  lefs  dilution,  /nay  be  obtained  all  the  various 
{hades  of  red,  yellow,  See.  already  enumerated.  In  the 
above  formula  the  proportion  of  alum  is  fomewhat  too  great, 
a part  of  it  remains  undiffolved,  or  immediately  recry  ftal- 
lizes,  and  falls  to  the  bottom  along  with  the  precipitated 
lead.  This  excels  of  alum  is  however  ftrongly  infilled  on  by 
many  calico  printers,  as  effential  to  the  purity  of  the  mor- 
dant", from  an  idea  that  the  pureji  part  of  the  a'um  only  is 
taken  up  in  the  folution.  This  faft  however  may  be  readi- 
ly difproved  by  employing  this  undiffolved  or  recry ilalliztd 
alum  in  the  formation  of  frefh  foliations,  whofe  purity  will  be 
found  in  no  rtfpeft  inferior  to  the  former.  The  purity  of 
the  alum  and  fugar  of  lead,  and  efpecially  their  being  free 
from  iron,  is  of  great  importance  in  the  preparation  of  this 
mordant,  and  on  this  account  the  Dutch  fugar  of  lead  is  pre- 
ferred ; but  its  high  price  renders  it  too  expenfive  except  for 
the  pale  reds  of  light  chintz,  and  other  kinds  of  work,  whofe 
great  delicacy  in  the  red  tints  is  required.  A fubftitute  for 
it  has  been  found  in  the  folution  of  litharge  in  vinegar,  or 
pyroligneous  acid,  which  is  afterwards  c’ecompofed  by  the 
addition  of  alum,  and  the  excefs  of  acid  neutralized  by 
Spanilh  white  as  in  the  former  cafe.  Great  part  of  the 
acetite  of  alumine  manufactured  and  fold  under  the  name 
of  red  liquor  is  prepared  in  this  manner.  It  is  in  general 
ufed  for  yellows,  dark  {hades  of  red,  and  for  thofe  compound 
mordants  into  which  the  acetite  of  iron  enters,  and  when 
its  purity  is  of  courfe  of  little  confequence.  The  acetite  of 
lime  has  long  been  fubftituted  with  great  advantage  by  the 
writer  of  this  art'de  for  the  folution  of  lead,  and  its  ufe  is 
becoming  daily  more  known  and  extended.  When  carefully 
prepared,  it  is  fcarce  inferior  to  the  bell  fugar  of  lead,  and 
the  imuure  folntions  anfwer  equally  with  the  beft,  for  the 
compound  mordants  before  mentioned.  The  theory  of  thefe 
pro  cedes  is  the  fame  in  all.  The  object  being  to  obtain  a 
folution  of  alumine  or  earth  of  alum  in  acetous  acid.  On 
mixing  acetite  of  lead,  and  fulphate  of  alumine  together, 
a change  of  baffs  takes  place  ; the  fulphuric  acid  unites  with 
the  lead,  and  falls  down  in  the  form  of  a white  heavy  pre- 
cipitate, whilft  the  earth  of  alum  combines  with  the  acetous 
acid,  and  remains  in  folution.  The  fame  takes  place  with 
the  folution  of  litharge  in  pyroligneous  acid,  which  is  in- 
deed an  impure  acetite  of  lead,  and  when  the  acetite  of  hine 
is  employed  inllead  of  lead,  the  fulphuric  acid  and  lime 
unite  and  form  an  infolublepowder,whichfubfides, though  lefs 
quickly  than  the  other,  wniill  the  acetite  of  alumine  remains  in 
folution  above  ; the  addition  of  the  Spanish  white  is  neceffary 
to  faturate  a (mail  excefs  of  acid  which  exifts  in  the  folution. 
This  excefs  is  taken  up  by  the  lime,  and  immediately  con- 
verted into  acetite  of  alumine,  by  the  decompofition  of  a 
frefli  portion  of  alum. 

Toe  acerite  of  alumine  when  pure,  is  almoft  colourlefs. 
It  has  a flight  acetous  fmell,  and  when  boiling  throws  off 
acetous  acid  in  great  abundance,  and  depoflts  a portion  of 
alumine.  When  evaporated  it  acquires  a thick  gummy  con- 
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flftence,  but  does  not  cry ftallize  a property  which  gives  it  a 
decided  advantage  over  common  alum  as  a mordant.  It 
unites  readily  witn  gum,  but  when  concentrated  and  holding 
much  alum  in  folution,  forms  with  flour  a watery  pulpy  kind 
of  pa.'le,  which  has  little  adhefion,  and  frr'm  which  tire  fluid 
foon  fepames.  The  fulphuric  fa  Its  have  indeed  all  a difpo- 
fition  to  injure  the  thickening  quality  of  flour. 

The  affinity  oi  cotton  tor  the  earth  of  aium,  is  fo  ftrong 
as  to  feparateit  from  its  combinations  even  with  the  mineral 
acids.  When  a folution  of  common  alum  properly  thicken- 
ed is  applied  to  cloth,  a portion  of  alumine  unites  with  it, 
and  the  acid,  which  held  it  in  folution,  is  fet  free.  When 
this  is  accumulated  to  a certain  degree, it  prevents  any  further 
decompofition,  and  in  rinfmg  carries  off  the  greater  part  of 
the  earth  again.  When  the  acid  however  is  volatile,  like  the 
acetous,  and  is  diffipated  as  foon  as  difen  gaged,  there  being 
no  longer  any  oblfficle,  the  decompofition  goes  on  til!  the 
whole  of  the  acid  is  driven  off,  and  the  alumine  combined 
with  the  cloth.  In  the  infancy  of  calico  printing,  and  be- 
fore the  theory  and  conllitution  of  the  different  mordants  was 
properly  nndtrftood,  a variety  of  fubftances  were  added  to 
the  lolution,  force  of  which  are  retained  to  this  day. 
Verdigiiie  in  the  proportion  of  two  ounces  to  a gallon,  is 
recommended  by  many  as  tending  to  exalt  the  hue  of  yel- 
lows, and  may  in  fome  cafes  be  uieful.  Corroiive  fublimate 
lias  been  but  lately  laid  afide,  and  the  nitro-muriate  of  tin 
was  long  thought  to  give  fixity  and  briilancy  to  reds,  when 
ufed  in  a fmall  proportion  with  the  aluminous  mordant.  In 
general,  however,  the  aceto  fulphate  of  alumine  is  found  ad- 
equate to  every  purpofe  of  the  calico  printer  ; we  {hall  not, 
therefore,  perpetuate  error  by  detailing  any  of  thofe  unmean- 
ing mixtures  which  are  ftill  retained  by  the  ignorant  and 
prejudiced.  Thefe  two  mordants,  the  acetites  of  iron  and 
alumine,  and  their  various  combinations,  are  thofe  only 
in  general  ufe  in  calico-printing,  for  producing  colour  of 
the  firft  clafs.  This  application  is  fo  extenfive,  and  at  the 
fame  time  To  Ample,  as  to  fuperfede  the  neceffityof  any  other. 
The  folutions  of  copper  are  fometimes  ufed  as  mordants, 
but  they  afford  colours  of  little  folidity.  The  folutions  of 
tin  have  alfo  been  employed,  but  we  {hail  fpeak  of  thefe  and 
other  earthy  and  metallic  folutions  which  have  been  ufed 
with  partial  fuccefs,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  mordants  in 
general. 

Clafs  II. 

f 

In  this  clafs  the  colours  are  produced  by  combining  a fo- 
lution of  colouring  matter  with  fome  earthy  or  metallic  fait, 
capable  of  giving  it  fixity  when  applied  to  the  cloth.  The 
mordant  and  colouring  matter  are  here  applied  at  once,  and 
the  cloth  is  painted,  as  it  were,  or  llained,  with  the  colour  it 
is  intended  to  retain,  and  requires,  in  general,  no  farther  ope- 
ration than  that  ®f  rinfmg,  to  free  it  from  the  palte' or  gum 
with  which  it  was  thickened. 

The  colour  of  this  clafs  pefleffes,  as  we  have  before  ob- 
ferved,  inSgeneral  great  brilliancy,  but  wants  that  lolidity  and 
fixity  which  chara&erife  the  colours  of  the  former  clafs. 
The  union  of  the  mordant  with  the  cloth  is  weakened  by  its 
previous  combination  with  the  colouring  matter,  and  not  be- 
ing favoured  by  heat,  as  in  the  former  cafe  ; the  triple  com- 
bination of  vegetable  fibre,  mordant,  and  colouring  matter, 
wants  that  folidity  which  is  fo  neceffary  to  conllitute  what 
is  called  a fall  colour. 

Many  of  thefe,  however,  are  fufficiently  durable  to  be  par- 
tially introduced,  and  intermixed  with  other  colours  of  greater 
durability,  and  fome  are  indifpenfably  neceffary,  as  no  better 
mode  has  yet  been  devifed  of  producing  them.  When  the 
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chcmift’s  art  fTiall  have  difcovered  means  of  giving  fixity  to 
colours  thus  topically  applied,  the  art  of  calico  printing  will 
have  arrived  at  perfedlion.  Syftems  of  colours  may  then  be 
combined,  which  are  at  prefent  incompatible,  and  the  tedious 
operation  of  dyeing  and  bleaching,  with  their  attendant  dif- 
ficulties, be  banifhed  from  the  art.  Nor  is  the  hope  fo  chi- 
merical as  might  at  firft  be  imagined  ; feveral  of  the  moll 
ufeful  and  permanent  colours  are  of  this  defcription,  as  will 
be  fhewn  hereafter.  vd 

We  lhall  content  curfelves  with  defcribing  the  leading  and 
moft  ufeful  colours  of  this  clafs,  giving,  at  the  fame  time, 
the  theory  of  their  conftitution.  The  mere  enumeration  of 
all  the  varieties  that  have  or  may  be  formed.,  would  be  end- 
iefs,  and  foreign  to  our  purpofe. 

Chemical  Black. 

This  is  the  moll  ufeful  colour  of  the  clafs,  and  one  of  in- 
difpenfible  neceffity  in  certain  combinations  of  colours, 
where,  for  inftance,  it  is  mixed  with  drab,  olive,  and  yellow, 
raifed  in  the  dye-copper  with  weld  quercitron  bark,  or  any 
fimikr  colouring  matter,  and  where  the  prefence  of  any 
fubftance,  luch  as  logwood  or  madder,  capable  of  producing 
a full  black,  would  be  ruinous  to  the  other  colours.  A 
deep  olive,  approaching  to  black,  might,  indeed,  be  pro- 
duced, by  employing  a ftrong  iron  liquor,  as  mordant,  and 
ufing  fumac  in  the  dye-copper ; yet  as  this  would  bear  no 
comparifon  in  point  of  intenfity  with  the  madder  or  log- 
wood black,  and  as  the  force  of  the  colouring  in  fuch  courfe 
of  work  greatly  depends  on  contrail,  the  topical  or  chemical 
black,  which  has  all  the  intenfity  required,  is  almoft  con- 
ftantly  employed.  The  conftitution  of  this  black  is  pretty 
nearly  the  fame  in  all  the  different  formulas  in  ufe.  It  con- 
fids  always  of  a folution  of  iron  combined  with  a folution  of 
colouring  matter  generally  of  an  allringent  nature.  On  the 
right  proportion  of  thefedwo  folutions,  and  on  their  due  fpeci- 
fic  gravity  or  flrength  depends,  in  a great  meafure,  the  gocd- 
nefs  of  the  black. 

1.  If  to  a decodlion  of  Aleppo  galls,  in  five  times  their 
weight  of  water,  made  into  a paile  with  flour,  a folution  of 
iron  in  nitrous  acid  of  fpecific  gravity  1.25  be  added,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  meafure  of  nitrate  of  iron  to  eighteen  or 
twenty  of  the  former,  a black  will  be  formed  fit  for  almoll 
all  the  purpofes  of  calico  printing,  and  poffeffing  the  chief 
requifites  of  this  colour,  namely,  tolerable  fixity,  and  a dif- 
pofition  to  work  well  with  the  black. 

2.  In  lieu  of  nitrate  of  iron,  fome  calico  printers  employ 
copperas,  in  the  proportion  of  one  pound  to  a gallon  of  the 
decodlion  of  galls.  Half  the  copperas  is  directed  to  be  dif- 
i'olved  in  the  gall-liquor  before  it  is  thickened  with  flour  ; 
the  remaining  half,  diffolved  by  heat  in  as  much  aquafortis  as 
will  cover  it,  is  added  afterwards.  This  black  has  tolerable 
fixity,  but  does  not  work  fo  well  as  the  preceding. 

3.  Copperas  diffolved  in  various  proportions  oi  from  four 
to  tvvelv'e  ounces  per  gallon,  will  form,  with  decodlion  of 
galls  or  logwood,  blacks  of  lefs  folidity  indeed  than  the 
former,  yet  applicable,  nevertheiefs,  in  many  cafes  where  the 
others  are  not. 

The  conftitution  of  the  two  laftmentioncd  blacks  differs 
fomewhat  from  the  firft.  We  (hall  point  out  this  difference, 
and  explain,  as  concifely  as  poffible,  the  rationale  of  the  fore- 
going procvffes. 

When  a folution  of  iron  in  nitrous  acid  is  added  to  a de- 
coftion  of  galls,  as  in  the  firfl  example,  the  folution  is  decotn- 
pofed,  the  iron  unites  with  the  gallic  acid  and  tanning  prin- 
ciple, whilfl  the  nitrous  acid  is  difengaged.  This  is  proved 
by  the  blacknefs  which  the  folutions  affume  immediately  on. 
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being  mixed.  The  difengaged  acid,  however,  fhortly  re-adls 
on  the  new  compound,  the  blacknefs  gradually  difappears, 
and  in  a few  days,  if  the  nitrate  of  iron  has  been  added  in 
proper  quantity,  the  pafte,  intlead  of  black,  is  of  a dirty 
olive  green.  If  the  proportion  of  nitrate  of  iron  be  greater 
than  t!j,  this  change  will  be  effedled  fooner  ; and  if  fo  high 
as  -jtj,  the  pafte,  when  applied  to  the  cloth,  will  be  a bright 
orange,  like  the  acetite  of  iron.  By  expofure  to  heat  and 
'air,  this  colour  generally  deepens,  becomes  grey,  and  at  laft 
a full  black.  In  this  (late  it  is  permanent,  and  adheres 
powerfully  to  the  cloth.  Thcfe  changes  of  colour  depend 
on  the  folution  ot  the  tannate  and  galiate  of  iron  in  the  dif- 
engaged nitrous  acid,  and  the  evaporation  of  the  acid  when 
expofed  to  heat  and  air  on  the  cloth.  This  folution  of  the 
tannate  and  galiate  of  iron  is  indeed  an  effential  requifite  in 
the  goodnefs  of  the  chemical  black.  If  the  difengaged  acid 
is  not  fufScient  to  effedl  this,  or  if  it  is  in  too  great  a ftate  of 
dilution,  the  colour  has  but  a feeble  adherence  to  the  cloth  ; 
it  is  not  prefented  in  a ftate  favourable  to  its  union  with  it, 
fince  the  combination  into  which  the  iron  has  entered  is  in- 
foluble  in  water.  It  lies  merely  on  the  furface,  but  does  not 
penetrate  its  fibres,  and  yields  readily  in  the  various  operations 
to  which  it  is  fubjedled.  The  chemical  black,  therefore,  of 
the  firft  example  is  a folution  of  the  tannate  and  galiate  of 
iron  in  nitrous  acid. 

The  black  of  the  fecond,but  more  particularly  of  the  third 
example,  differs  from  the  preceding  in  the  circumllance  of 
the  iron  in  the  folution  being  in  a lefs  oxygenated  ftate.  We 
may  confider  this  black  in  its  recent  ftate  as  a mixed  folution 
of  green  fulpbate  of  iron,  and  gallic  acid,  and  tanning  prin- 
ciple ; for  the  decompofition  ot  the  fulphate  is  not  complete 
till  by  expolure  to  air  on  the  cloth  the  iron  becomes  fully 
oxygenated.  When  this  black  is  recently  applied  to  the 
cloth,  it  is  of  a pale  greyifh  colour,  has  little  fixity,  fimple 
rinfing  in  cold  water  being  fufficient  to  fetch  nearly  the 
whole  away.  By  gradually  abforbing  oxygen,  it  becomes 
deeper,  and  at  lall  black.  The  fulphuric  acid  has  no  longer 
any  aftion  on  it,  and  is  removed  in  the  firft  operation  in 
which  it  is  immerfed  in  water. 

The  decodlion  of  galls  ufed  for  chemical  black  is  varioufly 
prepared.  Many  calico  printers  infufe  the  galls  cold  in 
calks  of  vinegar,  or  pyroligneous  acid,  fuffering  them  to 
remain  feveral  months,  occafionally  drawing  off  the  lower 
part,  and  returning  it  on  the  galls.  Others  deep  them  in 
urine.  Both  thefe  modes  are  vicious,  particularly  the  laft. 
Simple  boiling  in  water,  till  all  the  foluble  matter  is  ex- 
tracted is  lufficient,  taking  care  to  inclofe  the  galls  in  a fack, 
that  when  foft  they  may  not  render  the  decodlion  thick. 

Grey. 

By  diluting  the  chemical  black  of  the  fiift  example  with 
once,  twice,  thrice,  &c.  its  bulk  of  water,  and  thickening 
the  folution  with  gum,  various  fhades  of  grey  are  obtained, 
which  require  rinfing  off  in  water  only,  and  the  deeper 
fhades  of  which  have  tolerable  permanence. 

The  theory  of  thefe  mixtures  is  the  fame  as  of  the  black, 
from  whence  they  are  derived.  On  the  addition  of  water  to 
the  olive-green  folution,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article, 
the  colour  inftantly  becomes  deep  purple,  approaching  to 
black.  This  is  occaiioned  by  the  dilution  of  the  free  acid, 
which  being  no  longer  able  to  hold  the  tannate  and  galiate  of 
iron  in  folution,  fets  part  of  it  at  liberty,  which  inftantly  re- 
gains its  colour.  For  the  reafon  already  afiigned,  this  has  lefs 
adherence  to  cloth  than  that  in  which  the  folution  is  more  per- 
fedl.  The  addition  of  a final!  quantity  of  nitrous  acid  tfiedfs 
this.  The  olive -green  colour  of  the  folution  is  rellored, 
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the  fulphate  and  acetite  of  alumine,  or  with  the  folutions  of 
copper  is  the  fame.  Alumine,  or  the  earth  of  aiutn,  and 
the  oxyd  of  copper,  have  an  affinity  both  for  colouring 
matter  and  vegetable  fibre.  They  form  the  connefang 
link  between  thefe  fubftances,  which  would  otherwife  coun- 
teract a feeble  union.  When  a folution  of  alum  is  added 
to  a decofrtion  of  berries  or  of  bark,  a flight  precipitation 
takes  place  by  the  union  of  a portion  of  colouring  matter 
with  the  earth  ; the  greater  part  however  remains  fufpended 
or  held  in  folution  by  the  acid  cf  the  alum.  When  applied 
to  the  cloth  the  farther  decompofition  of  the  fait  is  aided 
by  the  affinity  of  this  fubftance  for  alumine,  and,  when  the 
acid  is  volatile,  as  the  acetous  for  example,  by  its  confe- 
quent  evaporation.  The  fame  takes  place  with  the  folu- 
tions of  copper.  The  operation  of  rinling  farther  aids  the 
precipitation  of  the  colouring  matter  and  alumine,  by  thus 
largely  diluting  with  water  ; and  laftly,  when  the  goods 
are  previoufly  palled  through  the  lime  tube,  the  dccompo- 
iition  is  complete,  the  lait  portions  of  earth  or  oxyd  are 
precipitated,  and  the  colour  thereby  confiderably  exalted. 

The  folutions  of  tin  are  capable  of  forming  very  bright 
and  beautiful  yellows,  with  decoChons  of  different  yellow- 
colouring  fubftances  ; but  the  excels  of  acid  which  thefe 
folutions  necelfarily  contain,  and  their  powerful  aCtion  oh 
the  cloth,  renders  their  application  lefs  general  than  the 
preceding.  The  folution  of  tin  moft  proper  lor  yellows  is 
the  muriatic,  and  is  formed  by  digeiting,  in  a low  heat  for 
feveral  days,  the  common  muriatic  acid,  or  fpirits  of  fait, 
on  fine  grain  tin.  This  folution  forms,  with  bark,  a pale 
and  lively  yellow,  and  with  berries  a yellow  bordering  more 
on  orange.  Thefe  fpirit  yellows,  however,  as  they  are  im- 
properly called,  are  l'tldom  ufed  except  upon  dyed  grounds, 
and  of  this  preparation  for  fuch  purpofes  we  ffiall  treat  at 
large  under  the  head  of  Difcharged  Work. 


which,  by  expofure  to  the  air,  and  confequent  evaporation 
of  the  acid,  difappears,  and  leaves  the  tannate  and  gallate  of 
iron  more  firmly  fixed  on  the  cloth.  The  complete  precipi- 
tation of  the  combination  is  afterwards  effected  in  the  opera- 
tion of  rinfing  off  in  water. 

Tell oiv. 

The  falfe  or  chemical  yellows  are  generally  prepared  with 
decodtions  of  French  or  Turkey  berries,  and  fometimes 
with  quercitron  bark.  The  latter  fubftance  produces  pale 
yellows  or  ftravv  colour,  but  does  not  afford  the  deep  bright 
orange  yellow  of  the  beriies.  Dr.  Bancroft,  to  whom  the 
public  is  indebted  for  the  introdudtion  and  knowledge  of 
this  moft  ufeful  dyeing  drug  ; indeed,  aflerts  the  contrary 
in  his  work  on  Permanent  Colours and  has  given  a 
receiut  for  the  bark-yellow,  which  has,  however,  never  fuc- 
ceeded  in  our  hands. 

Berry -yellow.  Boil  two  pounds  of  good  berries,  flightly 
bruifed,  in  a gallon  of  water  during  three  hours,  taking 
care  to  replace,  from  time  to  time,  the  evaporated  water 
with  liquor  obtained  from  the  fecond  boiling  of  a former 
quantity  of  berries.  When  the  liquor  is  cool,  add  to  it 
eight  ounces  of  alum,  and  if  it  is  intended  for  the  block 
thicken  it  with  flour.  If  it  is  meant  for  thofe  fmall  ob- 
jects in  printed  goods,  which  are  generally  touched  with 
the  pencil,  two  ounces  of  fugar  of  lead  ftiould  be  added 
with  the  alum,  and  the  colour  thickened  with  gum  dragon. 
This  yellow  is  generally  paffed  through  lime  water  as  the 
firft  part  of  the  operation  of  rinfing  ; by  this  means  the 
greater  part  of  the  earth  of  alum,  which  would  otherwife 
have  been  carried  off  in  the  operation,  is  precipitated  on  the 
cloth,  and  the  colour  confiderably  heightened. 

When  this  operation  of  liming  cannot  be  performed  with- 
out injury  to  fome  other  colour,  a greater  proportion  of 
fugar  of  lead  fhouid  be  added.  This  decompofes  the  alum, 
and  forms  an  acetite  of  alumine,  which  being  more  readily 
decompofed  by  the  colouring  matter  and  the  cotton  than 
fulphate  of  alumine,  does  not  require  the  affiftance  of  an 
alkaline  folution  to  precipitate  it  on  the  cloth. 

The  proportion  of  berries  above  directed  is  for  a full 
yellow  ; one  fourth  or  one-third  lefs  will  form,  with  the 
fame  quantities  of  falts,  yellows  of  great  brightnefs.  Some 
calico  printers  add  a fmall  quantity  of  nitrate  of  copper  to  the 
yellows  intended  to  be  limply  rinfed  off  without  liming. 
This  heightens  the  colour,  but  what  is  gained  in  inteniity 
is  loft  in  brightnefs ; for  if  the  folution  of  copper  be  added 
in  fufficient  quantity  to  produce  any  very  perceptible 
effort,  it  imparts  a dulnefs  to  the  hue  which  is  very  detri- 
mental. This  is  the  invariable  effedt  of  copper  in  any 
fhape,  whether  the  acetite,  fulphate,  or  nitrate  of  copper 
be  employed. 

Bark  yellow.  For  a lemon  or  ftraw  colour,'  it  will  be 
fufficient  to  make  a decodtion  of  bark  by  boiling  from  four 
to  fix  pounds  in  as  much  water  as  is  neceffary  during  two 
hours,  and  after  evaporating  d^iwn  the  decodtion  to  one 
gallon,  add  to  it  two  ounces  of  iugar  of  lead,  and  eight 
ounces  of  alum.  If  not  limed,  the  proportion  of  fugar  of 
lead  fhouid  be  doubled.  For  ftrong  yellows,  Dr.  Bancroft 
diredts  the  addition  of  both  nitrate  of  copper  and  nitrate  of 
lime  in  quantities  fo  great,  as  near  feven  ounces  of  the  fir- 
mer tg  a gallon  of  colour.  Experience,  however,  though 
it  has  done  juftice  to  the  merits  of  Dr.  Bancroft’s  difeovery 
of  the  ufe  of  quercitron  bark,  has  not  verified  the  expect- 
ations he  had  formed  of  it  as  a fubftilute  for  the  Turkey 
berries  in  the  top’cal  or  chemical  yellow. 

The  conftituUou  of  thefe  colours,  whether  formed  with 


Blue. 

The  only  blue  belonging  to  this  clafs  is  that  produced  by 
combining  the  colouring  matter  of  logwood  with  the  oxyd 
of  copper.  It  is  but  feldom  ufed  fince  the  mode  of  dipping 
China  blue  has  become  generally  known  ; and  indeed  its 
want  of  durability  renders  it  of  little  value.  It  may  be 
produced  by  combining  almoft  any  of  the  folutions  of  cop- 
per with  a decodtion  of  logwood. 

1.  Boil  two  pounds  of  logwood  in  a gallon  of  water, 
and  to  the  decodtion,  thickened  with  gum,  add  eight 
ounces  of  fulphate  of  copper. 

2.  To  a decodtion  of  logwood  as  above,  add  two  ounces 
of  fulphate  of  copper,  and  two  ounces  of  verdigrife. 

Their  colours  may  either  be  rinfed  off  or  limed,  as, bell 
fuits  the  ftyle  of  work.  The  theory  of  thefe  combinations 
is  the  fame  as  the  preceding. 

Green. 

The  chemical  or  falfe  green  is  a compound  colour,  and 
confifts  of  a mixed  decodtion  of  logwood  -and  berries,  or 
bark,  arid  a folution  of  copperl  Though  fugitive,  its  ufe 
is  in  fome  degree  authorized  by  the  impoffibility  of  obtain- 
ing a green  of  greater  durability  that  can  be  applied  in 
figures  with  the  hlock.  The  faff  green  of  the  calico 
printers  is  the  product  of  two  operations,  and  is  of  courfe 
limited  in  its  application,  and  tedious  in  its  ufe.  The  pro- 
duction of  a fait  green  at  one  operation,  or  rather  by  one 
application  to  the  cloth,  either  with  the  pencil,  block,  or 
prefs,  is  one  of  the  great  defiderata  of  calico  printing. 

i.  One  pound  of  logwood  and  two  pound  of  berries 
boiled  together  during  two  hours,  and  ftrained  whi’ft  bor 
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upon  two  ounces  of  fulphate  of  copper,  and  two  ounces  of 
verdigrife,  and  thickened  with  gum,  form  a good  and 
lively  green,  the  hue  of  which  may  be  varied  at  p'eafure  . 
by  the  increafe  or  diminution  of  the  proportion  of  log- 
wood. To  this  fotr.e  calico  printers  add  two  ounces  of 
common  fait,  and  two  ounces  of  fal  er.ixon  or  acidulous 
fulphate  of  potalh. 

2.  To  one  meafure  of  blue  of  the  fir  ft  example  in  the 
preceding  article,  add  two,  three,  four,  & c.  meafures  of  a 
decoflion  of  bark,  made  by  boiling  fix  pounds  as  before 
directed  for  the  yellow,  and  to  which,  when  reduced  to 
one  gallon,  two  ounces  of  fulphate  of  copper,  and  two 
ounces  of  verdigrife  have  been  added.  The  tone  of  the 
green  depending  on  the  relative  proportions  of  blue  and 
yellow,  it  is,  in  general,  heft  to  keep  the  two  decoction s 
feparate,  to  be  mixed,  when  wanted,  in  fuch  proportions  as 
may  belt  fait  the  purpofe  required.  The  theory  of  thefe 
mixtures  is  the  fame  as  of  the  blue  and  yellow  already  de- 
feribed.  To  the  eye  of  the  mere  fpeculative  chemift,  the 
addition  of  common  fait  and  acidulous  fulphate  of  potalh 
in  the  fir  ft.  example,  may  appear  unneedfary  and  unmean- 
ing-. They  indeed  affeft  little,  either  the  hue  cr  fixity  of 
the  colour,  but  experience  has  proved  that  this  addition 
facilitates  its  working  with  the  block,  more  efpecially  when 
thickened  with  gum  dragon.  The  caufe  of  this,  in  the 
particular  inliance  before  us,  is  perhaps  not  very  clear. 
The  fulphuric  falts  in  general,  fuch  as  the  fulphates  of 
alumine,  iron,  and  copper,  are  all  unfavourable  to  working, 
as  their  folutions,  efpecially  when  concentrated,  neither 
thicken  well  with  flour  nor  gum.  A faturated  folution  of 
copperas  cannot  be  thickened  with  flour,  nor  can  a ftrong 
folution  of  the  aceto-fulphate  of  alumine,  in  which  the  alum 
is  in  great  excefs  ; even  with  gum  it  unices  with  difficulty. 
But  if  to  a folution  of  copperas,  which  refufes  to  form  a 
pafte  with  flour,  a fmall  portion  of  nitrate  of  iron  be 
added,  the  whole  forms  a good  and  fubftantial  paite  that 
works  admirably  with  the  block  ; and  half  a pound  of  com- 
mon fait  added  to  the  aceto-fulphate  of  alumine  has  a fimi- 
lar  effeft.  In  the  inftance  more  particularly  before  us,  the 
addition  of  common  fait  forms  a muriate  of  copper  by  the 
decompofition  of  the  fulphate  ; but  this  laft  is  in  too  fmall 
a quantity  to  afFeft  the  working  of  the  colour  very  fenfi- 
bly.  The  caufe  of  thefe  effeAs  is  to  be  fought  for  in  the 
very  complicated  play  of  affinities,  which  exift  in  fuch  com- 
pound?, and  which  future  inveftigation  and  difeovery  may 
perhaps  unfold.  The  fpeculative  philofopher,  who  is  igno- 
rant of  the  minute  details  of  an  art,  that  involves  in  it  con- 
fideration  and  difficulties,  unfufpeAed  in  the  laboratory, 
will  hence  learn  to  fufpend  his  judgment  in  deciding  on  the 
merits  of  a formula,  till  experience  fhall  have  proved  the  in- 
utility of  thofe  ingredients  which  theory  would  rejeA  as 
abfurd. 

But  to  return  to  our  fubjeA,  there  is  a wide  field  open 
for  experiment  and  difeovery  in  the  production  of  greens, 
into  which  logwood  does  not  enter.  A calico  printer  near 
Tendon,  celebrated  lor  his  ingenuity  and  invention  in  co- 
lours of  this  clals,  has  long  employed  a green  which,  from 
its  beauty  and  durability,  when  compared  with  the  fore- 
going colours,  indicate  the  prefence  of  indigo  as  a confti- 
tuent  part.  Pruffian  blue  in  a minutely  divided  Hate,  and 
mixed  with  bark  or  berry-yellow  has  been  employed  ; but 
the  blue  in  this  cafe  has  i'o  little  adherence  to  the  ctoth, 
that  mere  mechanical  force,  the  operation  of  riniihg  and 
wafhing  is  fufficient  to  difengage  it.  With  one  or  other  of 
thefe  fubftances,  however,  it  is  likely  that  greens  much  fupe- 
rior  in  beauty,  and  probably  alfo  in  durability  to  thofe  ge- 


nerally in  ufe,  might,  by  a ferits  of  patient  and  well  con- 
duced experiments,  be  readily  obtained. 

Pink, 

The  pale,  and  more  delicate  {hades  of  red,  belong- 
ing to  this  clafs,  are  chiefly  fought  after  in  calico  print- 
ing. They  are  employed  in  giving  relief  or  effeA  to  other 
admixtures  of  a more  fober  call,  and  all  the  (kill  of  the  co- 
lour-maker is  exerted  in  giving  them  brilliancy  and  richnefs 
of  tint.  They  are  chiefly  produced  from  decoAions  of 
Brazil,  nicaragua,  or  peachwood,  and  cochineal,  raifed  and 
fixed  on  the  cloth  with  folutions  of  tin,  rarely  with  the  alu- 
minous mordants,  though  delicate  and  lively  colours  may  be 
produced  this  way. 

The  nitro -muriate  of  tin  is  chiefly  employed,  though  the 
relative  proportion  of  the  two  acids,  and  their  degree  of  fa- 
turation with  tin,  varies  alrnofl  with  every  calico  printer. 
The  toiution  itfelf,  made  according  to  eftabliflied  rule,  and 
with  the  fame  properties,  varies  fo  confiderabiy  at  different 
times,  as  wholly  to  alter  the  nature  of  its  compounds;  with- 
out any  apparent  caufe  of  failure.  The  fource  of  this  dif- 
cordance  is  to  be  fought  for  in  the  conftitution  of  the  folu- 
tion itfelf,  which,  from  caufes  that  we  (hall  endeavour  to  ex- 
plain, is  t abject  to  confiderable  variation. 

Firft,  from  the  ftrength  or  concentration  of  the  acids  em- 
ployed, which  are  ieldom  uniform  or  conft.int ; muriatic 
acid  from  the  fame  manufacturer  varying  often  in  fpecific 
gravity  from  x.12  to  to  j . 1 8,  and'nitrous  acid  not  leis  than 
from  1.J5  to  1.23,  without  reference  to  the  common  dii- 
tinAion  of  Angle  and  double  aquafortis. 

When  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  aci  Is  is  negleAed,  as 
is  but  too  generally  the  cale,  thefe  differences  occaflon 
ferious  inconveniences  in  the  ufe  of  folutions,  whofe  pro- 
perties often  depend  on  the  accuracy  of  their  proportions, 
and  011  determinate  degrees  of  faturation. 

Secondly,  from  the  impurity  of  the  acids.  The  muriatic 
acid  of  commerce  always  contains  iron  and  fulphuric  acid  ; 
if  the  former  exift  in  any  notable  proportion,  it  is  unfit  for 
the  folution  of  tin  ; the  prefence  of  the  latter  is  of  lefs  im- 
portance, though,  on  the  whole,  unfavourable  to  delicate 
colours.  The  nitrous  acid  varies  confiderably  in  its  purity, 
being  fubjeA  to  greater  or  lefs  admixture  with  the  muriatic; 
the  nitre  it  is  made  from  being  feldom  free  from  marine  fait. 
The  aquafortis  of  commerce  is,  in  taA,  an  aqua  regia.  This 
variation  of  the  proportion  of  muriatic  acid  in  the  nitrous, 
is  of  the  utmoft  importance,  fince  the  properties  of  the  fo- 
lution eminently  depend  upon  this.  With  muriatic  acid 
only,  tin  forms  a colourlefs  and  permanent  folution,  one  of 
whofe  diflinguifhing  properties  is,  its  ftrong  affinity  or  at- 
traction for  oxygen.  With  decoction  of  cochineal,  it  forms 
a deep  and  dull  purple-coloured  precipitate,  which,  how- 
ever, gradually  abforbs  oxygen,  and  becomes  crimfon,  efpe- 
cially when  expofed  on  the  filtre.  With  decoAions  of  Bra- 
zil and  peachwood,  it  affords  crimfon  precipitates,  varying 
in  intenfity  with  their  faturation  with  tin.  It  decompofes 
all  the  combinations  of  iron  with  colouring  matter,  deoxy- 
genating  the  iron  which  it  carries  oft,  leaving  the  tin  in 
combination  with  the  colouring  matter.  Thus  a madder 
black  becomes  a red  on  the  application  of  muriate  of  tin. 
On  this  property  is  founded  the  art  of  printing  on  dyed 
grounds,  of  which  we  fliali  treat  hereafter.  With  nitrous 
acid,  unlefs  very  dilate,  tin  contrails  a very  feeble  union, 
and  is  generally  precipitated  as  foon  as  diffolved,  in  a ftate 
fully  faturated  with  oxygen.  The  addition  of  a fmall  quan- 
tity of  muriatic  acid  renders  this  folution  more  permanent, 
provided  it  be  not  fully  faturated  with  tin,  and  the  addition 
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of  larger  portions- approximates  the  folution  {till  more  to 
the  nature  of  the  former,  and  renders  it  capable  of  fupport- 
ing  a greater  degree  of  faturation.  The  properties  of 
the  folution  depend  greatly  on  the  proportion  of  mu- 
riatic acid,  and  confequent  y of  muriate  of  tin  contained  in  it. 
When  final!,  the  precipitate  with  cochineal  is  bright  carmine 
fcarlet.  It  does  not  decompofe  the  combinations  of  iron 
with  colouring  matter,  unlefs  the  folution  be  far  from  fa- 
turation, and  this  tffedl  is  then  due  to  the  difengaged  acid 
only. 

The  purity  of  the  tin  is  another  requTite  which  fhould  be 
carefully  attended  to.  The  tine  tin  of  Cornwall,  commonly 
called  grain  tin,  {hould  be  employed.  If  alloyed  with  lead, 
it  is  wholly  unfit  lor  thtfe  purpofes. 

In  lieu  of  muriatic  acid,  !al  ammoniac  and  common  fait 
are  oftentimes  employed  to  form  an  aqua  regia  with  nitrous 
acid.  The  folution  differs  little  from  that  formed  by  a mix- 
ture of  the  two  acids,  the  allowance  being  made  by  the  por- 
tion neutralized  by  the  alkali  of  the  neutral  fait. 

From  this  fhort  outline  of  the  hiftory  of  the  fubftances 
employed  in  the  formation  of  the  folutions  of  tin,  and  of 
the  f roperties  of  the  fdutions  themfelves,  may  be  de- 
duced filch  general  ideas  as  will  elucidate  and  explain  many 
anomalous  effects  in  their  combinations  with  different  colour- 
ing matters,  a-id  ftem  to  direct  future  experiment  in  the 
dilcovery  of  thofe  minute,  but  often  important,  conditions 
neceffsry  to  the  formation  of  particular  {hades  of  colour. 

The  following  examples  of-  fpirit  reds,  as  they  arc  impro- 
perly called  by  calico  printers,  will  iffuftrate  lome  of  the 
preceding  obfervations,  and  may  be  confidered  as  fpecimens 
of  the  mod  beautiful  and  brilliant  colours  it  is  pofiib’e  to 
form  upon  cotton. 

1.  Prepare  an  equa  regia  by  diffolving  two  oz.  of  fal  am- 
moniac in  one  pound  of  nitrous  acid  of  fpecific  gravity  t.25. 
To  this  add  two  ounces  of  fine  grain  iin;  decant  it  care- 
fully off  the  fediment,  and  dilute  it  with  ^ its  weight  of 
pure  or  diftilled  water. 

To  one  gallon  of  v/ater  add  one  pound  of  cochineal, 
ground  as  fine  as  flour  ; boil  half  an  hour  ; then  add  two 
ounces  of  finely  pulverized  gum  dragon,  and  two  ounces  of 
cream  of  tartar,  and  ftir  tiff  the  whole  is  diffolved.  When 
the  Lquor  is  cool,  add  one  meafure  of  the  preceding  folution 
of  tin,  to  two  of  the  cochineal  liquor,  and  incorporate  well 
by  ffirring.  Apply  this  with  the  pencil  or  block,  fuffer  it 
to  remain  in  the  cloth  fix  or  eight  hours,  then  rinfe  off  in 
fpring  water.  This  colour  will  be  a bright  and  beautiful 
fcarlet. 

2.  Boi!  12  pounds  of  Brazil  chips  during  an  hour  in  as 
much  water  as  will  cover  them.  Draw  off  the  decodion, 
and  pour  on  freffi  water,  and  boil  as  before.  Add  the  two 
liquors  together,  and  evaporate  flowly  down  to  one  gallon. 
To  the  decodion  whilft  warm  add  four  ounces  of  fal  ammo- 
niac, and  as  much  gum  dragon  or  fenegal  as  will  thicken  it 
for  the  work  required.  When  cool,  add  one  of  the  folu- 
tion of  tin  before  defcribed,  to  four,  iix,  or  eight  of  the 
Brazil  liquor,  according  to  the  colour  wanted.  Suffer  it 
to  remain  from  id  to  24  hours  on  the  cloth,  then  rinfe  off  in 
fpring  water  as  before.  The  colour  will  be  a pale  and  delicate 
pink.  If  it  is  required  deeper,  the  decoction  muff  be  made 
ftronger,  and  fifed  in  the  proportion  of  three  or  four  to  one  of 
the  folution  of  tm.  Nicaragua  or  peach  wood,  though  not 
fo  rich  in  colouring  matter  as  Brazil,  yields  a colour,  how- 
ever, which  is,  it  pofiible,  more  delicate  and  beautiful. 
The  fine  pinks  produced  by  certain  houfes,  which  have  for 
years  been  the  envy  and  admiration  of  the  trade,  are  afford- 
ed by  this  fine  dye-wood. 


Thefe  colours  require  no  liming,  fimple  affufion  with  wa- 
ter being  futFiciei  t to  precipitate  the  colouring  matter  in 
combination  with  the  tin.  The  theory  of  thefe  mixtures  is 
the  fame  as  the  preceding.  They  require,  however,  a greater 
excefs  of  acid  to  hold  the  colouring  matter  in  folution. 
A decoction  of  cochineal  poured  into  a faturated  folution  of 
tin,  occasions-  an  inffant  precipitate  which  is  net  redifiolved, 
and  the  greater  part  of  which,  if  applied  to  cloth,  would 
come  off  in  the  operation  of  rinfing.  It  is  fometimes  ne- 
ceflary  to  add  a fmall  quantity  of  muriatic  acid  to  prevent 
this  precipitation,  or  to  corred  it  when  it  happens,  and  fal 
ammoniac  is  fuppcftd  to  have  the  fame  efFed,  probably  by 
engaging  the  water  iff  the  folution. 

With  the  aluminous  faffs,  the  decodion  of  cochineal  and 
Brazil  forms  colours  ltfs  brilliant  than  thofe  we  have  juft  de- 
fcribed, but  which  are  applicable  in  cafes  where  the  excefs 
of  acid  in  the  folutions  of  tin  is  attended  with  inconvenience. 

1.  To  one  gallon  of  water,  add  eight  ounces  of  finely 
••ground  cochineal,  and  two  ounces  of  bruiled  galls  ; boil 

half  an  hour,  {train  the  liquor  whilft  hot  through  a fine 
cloth,  upon  four  ounces  of  cream  of  tartar  and  four  ounces 
of  gutn,  and  thicken  with  gum  dragon.  This  colour  requires 
liming. 

2.  Upon  6ibs.  of  Brazil  and  2 oz.  of  galls,  pour  one  gal- 
lon of  water,  let  them  foak  fome  time,  then  boil  two  hours, 
replacing  the  evaporated  liquor  with  frefti  water.  Strain 
through  a fine  cloth  upon  4I0.  of  gum  fenegal,  and  add  one 
pint  of  the  acetite  of  alumine,  deffribed  in  a former  part  of 
this  article. 

The  addition  of  galls  in  the  two  preceding  formulae  is 
fuppofed  to  import  foil dity  to  the  colours  in  fome  way  ana- 
logous to  the  operation  of  galling  in  filk  and  cotton  dyeing, 
of  which  we  fnall  have  occafion  to  fpeak  herealter.  Their 
conftitution  is  otherwife  the  fame  as  the  berry  and  bark  yel- 
lows, and  molt  others  of  this  clafs  of  colours. 

Purple. 

1.  If  the  folution  of  tin  directed  for  the  pink  in  the  laft 
article  be  mixed  with  fix  times  its  bulk  of  a decoction  of 
logwood  poured  whilft  hot  upon  four  ounces  of  fal  ammo- 
niac, and  2^\bs.  gum  fenegal,  a bright  and  lively  purple  will 
be  obtained,  the  hue  of  which  varies  with  the  ftrength  of 
the  decoction  and  the  proportion  of  lolution  of  tin  em- 
ployed. 

2.  If  inftead  of  the  folution  of  tin,  the  acetite  of  alumine 
before  alluded  to,  be  ufed  in  various  proportions  of  one  fixth, 
eighth,  &c.  purples  differing  in  fiiade  and  intenfity  will  be 
formed,  applicable  in  fome  cafes,  but  poffeffing  lets  folidity 
than  molt  of  the  colours  already  defended. 

The  conftitution  of  thefe  compounds  is  the  fame  as  the 
preceding. 

Olive. 

Olives  are  varioufly  compounded,  according  to  the  colour 
required. 

j.  By  mixing  chemical  black  in  various  proportions  with 
berry  or  bark  yellow.  The  depth  and  fulnefs  of  the  olive 
depends  on  the  quantity  of  black. 

2.  By  a decoction  of  logwood  added  in  greater  or  lefs 
quantity  to  the  bark  or  berry  yellow. 

3.  By  the  addition  of  copperas  or  nitrate  of  iron  to  de- 
codtions  of  yellow  or  aftringent  colouring  matters,  fuch  as 
bark,  fumac  berries,  weld,  &c.  each  of  thele  produces  a dif- 
ferent hue,  varying  from  the  green  olive  to  a drab  or  cloth 
colour.  By  mixing  thefe  decodions  in  different  proportions 
and  by  varying  their  ftrength,  and  the  quantities  of  copperas 
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Or  nitrate  oF  iron  added  to  each,  a multiplicity  of  (hades  may 
be  produced,  of  which  it  is  iinpolfibie  to  convey  any  precife 
or  definite  ideas. 

Thefe  colours  may  be  indifferently  thickened  with  flour 
or  gum,  as  belt  fuits  the  work,  required,  but  when  nitrate  of 
iron  is  added  to  folutions  containing  gum,  the  inftant  coagu- 
lation that  takes  place  muft  be  counteracted  by  the  addition 
of  a portion  of  free  nitrous  acid.  This  effedl  arifes  from 
the  Itrong  adion  exerted  by  metallic  oxyds,  at  the  maxi- 
mum of  oxydation,  on  mucilage  or  gum.  When  the  decoc- 
tion is  very  concentrated,  and  contains  fufficient  colouring 
matter  to  engage  the  whole  of  the  iron,  this  tfled  takes 
place  in  a lei's  degree,  but  with  folutions  adapted  to  the 
production  of  the  foregoing  colours,  a coagulation  invaria- 
bly takes  place,  unlefs  counteracted  by  the  pretence  of  a 
portion  of  free  acid.  Of  this  adion  of  metallic  oxyds  on 
the  folution  of  gum  we  fhall  further  treat  under  the  article 
Gum. 

Clafs  III. 

In  this  clafs,  the  colouring  matter  is  {imply  held  in  folu- 
tions, by  an  acid  or  alkali,  and  in  that  Hate  applied  to  the 
cloth  without  the  intervention  of  any  mordant. 

The  moll  important  of  thefe  colours,  is  the  alkaline  folu- 
tion of  indigo  which  forms  the  topical  or. 

Pencil  Blue. 

i.  Prepared  folution  of  pot-afh,  by  boiling  together 
y-|lbs.  of  quick  lime,  and  i^lbs.  of  pot-afh,  in  to  gallons  of 
water.  Decant  off  the  dear  liquor,  and  feparate  the  re- 
mainder from  the  lime  by  means  of  the  filter.  To  one 
gallon  of  this  folution,  add  lib.  of  red  arfenic,  or  orpiment, 
and  r lb.  of  fine  indigo,  both  previoufly  ground  together  in 
a mill  with  fufficient  water  to  form  a thick  pafte.  Bring 
them  up  gradually  to  a boil,  ftirring  carefully  all  the  time, 
and  then  withdraw  the  fire.  Thicken  the  folution  with  the 
bcft  gum  fenegal,  and  for  the  pale  fhades  of  blue,  dilute 
with  one,  two,  &c.  meafures  of  gum-water. 

The  quantities  and  relative  proportions  of  pot-afh,  orpi- 
ment,  and  indigo  in  a gallon  of  pencil  blue  vary  confiderably 
with  different  calico  printers,  and  within  certain  limits,  it 
appears,  that  the  accuracy  of  thefe  propo  tions  is  not  of  great 
importance.  Haufman,  an  intelligent  French  printer,  em- 
ploys x 5lbs.  of  pot-afh,  61bs.  of  orpiment,  and  SIbs.  of  indigo, 
to  12  gallons  of  water  ; and  Oberkampf,  proprietor  of  the 
celebrated  manufactory  of  Tony,  a fliil  greater  proportion 
of  indigo.  Some  printers  add  brown  fugar,  and  Bancroft 
has  propofed  to  fubftitute  this  for  the  orpiment,  but  with- 
out iuccefs. 

The  folution,  when  recently  made,  is  a yellowifh  green, 
but  by  expoi'ure  to  air,  becomes  gradually  deeper,  and  at 
laft  blue.  In  this  ftate,  it  is  wholly  unfit  for  ufe,  it  contracts 
no  union  with  the  doth,  and  is  detached  from  it  in  the 
firft  operation  of  rinfing. 

Of  the  peculiar  nature  and  properties  of  indigo,  we  {hall 
have  occafion  to  treat  hereafter,  under  its  proper  head,  at 
prelent  it  will  fuffice  to  obfevve,  that  it  owes  its  colour  and 
infallibility  in  alkalies,  to  a portion  of  oxygen  intimately 
combined  with  it.  To  render  it  foiuble,  therefore,  it  muft 
be  deprived  of  this  oxygen,  by  the  aCtion  of  a fubftance 
having  a more  powerful  affinity  for  it,  and  the  fulphuret  of 
arfenic,  or  orpiment.  is  ufed  for  this  purpofe.  Sulphate  of 
iron,  has  a ftrong  affinity  for  oxygen,  and  is  employed  in 
de-oxyger.atirg  indigo  for  certain  purpofcs  ; but  the  oxyd 
of  iron  not  being  folubie  in  alkalies,  the  folutions  of  indigo, 
formed  by  it,  become  quickly  regenerated  by  the  abforption 
«£  oxygen,  and  cannot  even  be  transferred  from  one  vtffel 


to  another.  The  fulphuret  of  arfenic,  on  the  contrary  being 
very  foiuble  in  alkalies,  prefents  the  double  advantage  of 
de-oxygenating  the  indigo,  and  of  retaining  it  awhile  in  that 
ftate,  till  on  its  application  to  cloth,  it  becomes  expofed  fo 
completely  to  the  aCtion  of  attnofpheric  air,  as  to  regain  its 
oxygen,  colour,  and  infolubility ; and  becomes  fixed  in  its 
original  or  blue  ftate. 

The  copper  coloured  pellicles,  wdiich  forms  on  the  furface 
of  pencil  blue,  and  is  renewed  immediately  on  its  removal, 
arifes  from  the  abforption  of  oxygen,  which,  in  fpite  of  the 
action  of  the  orpiment,  is  continually  taking  place.  Hence 
arifes  that  difpolition  to  unevennefs,  which  is  the  great  dif- 
advantage  of  this  blue  ; the  unavoidable  expofure  to  air  of 
fmall  portions  of  the  colour  during  its  Application  with  the 
pencil,  reviving  greater  or  lefs  portions  ol  indigo,  and  con- 
fideribly  reducing  its  ftrength. 

Molt  calico  printers  boil  up  the  quicklime  with  the  other 
ingredients,  thinking  its  prefence  not  lefs  neceffary  than  the 
pot-afh  and  orpiment  ; by  this  means  a confiderable  portion 
of  the  folution  of  indigo  is  taken  up  by  t lie  fediment,  which 
careful  waffling  does  not  wholly  feparate.  As  the  aefion 
of  the  lime  is  confined  merely  to  the  alkali,  which  it  renders 
cauftic,  and  capable  of  a&ing  with  greater  force  on  the 
other  ingredients  ; it  is  certainly  much  more  economical  to 
render  the  pot-afh  cauftic  before  its  addition  to  the  indigo. 
A confiderable  vvalte  of  colour  is  by  this  means  prevented, 
and  the  folution  may  be  thickened  the  moment  the  ebullition 
has  ceafed  without  waiting  for  the  aepofition,  which  in  the 
old  mode  takes  place. 

Orange. 

The  oxyd  of  iron,  when  diffolved  in  acetous  acid,  forms 
one  of  the  molt  ufeful  and  important  mordants,  as  we  have 
already  {hewn  in  the  former  part  of  this  article.  It  is  alfo 
capable  of  imparting  a very  plealing  and  permanent  colour 
itfclf  to  cotton,  when  applied  in  folutions  of  tolerable 
ftrength  and  purity,  arid  forms  the  orange,  buff,  and  gold 
colour  of  the  calico  printers. 

i.  The  folutions  of  iron  in  vinegar,  ftrengthened  by  the 
addition  of  copperas  may  be  ufed,  but  the  pureit  and 
brighteft  gold  colours  are  obtained  from  copperas  and  fugar 
of  lead,  in  the  proportion  of  _5 i b s . of  the  foimer,  and  x lb.  of 
the  latter,  to  a gallon  of  water.  When  thickened  with  gum, 
and  employed  undiluted,  it  aff  irds,  when  limed,  a full  ftrong 
geld  colour,  and  with  two,  four,  fix,  &c.  times  its  bulk  of 
water,  various  fliades  of  orange  and  buff,  which  refill;  the 
aftion  of  air,  alkalis,  and  foap  ; and  are  rather  exalted  than 
imoaired  by  frequent  wafhing.  The  addition  of  fugar  of 
lead,  is  to  increafe  the  ftrength  of  the  folution.  A gallon 
of  water  diffoives  about  qlbs.  of  copperas.  The  addition 
of  a pound  of  fugar  of  lead,  enables  it  to  take  up  another 
pound  nearly,  and  the  ftrength  of  the  folution  may  be  llill 
further  increafed  by  equal  additions  of  the  two  lalts.  The 
operation  of  liming  is  a Ample  precipitation  of  the  oxyd  of 
iron  on  the  cloth,  and  in  cafes  when  this  cannot  be  perform- 
ed, the  proportion  of  fugar  of  lead  mult  be  increafed  to 
nearly  that  of  the  copperas.  It  is  only  the  paler  fliades  of 
orange,  however,  which  are  to  be  obtained  this  way.  The 
deep  gold  colour  before  named,  is  not  to  be  procured  with- 
out the  aid  of  a precipitant.  Spanifh  brown  is  fometimes 
added  to  a folution  of  Iron,  and  employed  in  inch  a cafe, 
but  it  contra&s  no  union  with  the  cloth,  and  is  readily  re- 
moved by  Ample  wafhing  and  beating.  When  the  orange, 
or  gold  colour,  is  thickened  with  flour,  a fmall  portion  of 
nitrate  of  iron  muft  be  added  to  the  pafte,  for  reafons  we 
have  affigned  on  a former  occafion. 

2.  A beautiful,  but  fugitive  orange,  is  obtained  by  boil- 
ing 
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?ng  half  a pound  of  annotta  with  ilb  of  cauffic  pot-afli  in  a 
gallon  of  water,  and  thickening  the  liquor  with  gum.  This 
colour  a£ts  powerfully  ou  the  fieves  and  blocks,  which  it 
very  foon  deftroys,  and  on  this  account,  and  alfo  from  its 
want  of  permanence  is  feldoni  ufed.  It  may  either  be  (im- 
ply rinfed  off,  or  firlt  paffed  through  water  rendered  (lightly 
acidulous  with  fulph uric  acid,  or  what  is  ftill  better  through 
alum-water.  This  operation  is  the  very-  reverfe  of  liming, 
for  here  the  colouring  matter  to  be  precipitated,  being  held 
in  folution  by  an  alkali,  an  acid  muff  be  employed  for  that 
purpofe.  The  colour  by  this  means  is  confiderably  heighten- 
ed, and  when  applied  with  the  pencil,  is  ufefui  in  fome  c fes 
where  the  other  colours  will  fupportthe  adtion  of  alum-water 
without  injury. 

Borax,  and  even  fpirits  of  wine,  are  fometimes  added  to 
the  alkaline  folution  of  annotta,  and  are  fuppofed  to  contri 
bute  to  its  ftrength  and  fixity,  though  on  what  principle 
it  is  not  eafy  to  difeover. 

Green. 

The  oxyd  of  copper,  diifolved  in  volatile  alkali,  affords  a 
pale  and  delicate  green,  which  is  fometimes  employed  inter- 
mixed with  other  colours.  Turnings  of  copper,  or  verdi- 
grife,  which  is  more  generally  ufed,  may  be  digelted  in  a 
low  heat  with  fpirits  of  fal-ammoniac.  Care  muff  be  taken 
that  the  heat  be  very  moderate,  and  the  veffel  in  which  the 
folution  is  made,  well  flopped,  the  ammoniac  will  othdrwife 
be  driven  off,  and  loft.  When  the  alkali  has  taken  up  as 
much  copper  as  it  can  diffolve,  t/he  folution  mull  be  thickened 
with  gum,  and  applied  with  the  block  or  pencil.  In  a few 
days  the  ammoniac  evaporates  and  leaves  the  oxyd  of  copper 
on  the  cloth,  which  mull  be  rinfed  to  free  it  from  the  gum 
and  fuperfluous  colour. 

The  blues  produced  by  alternate  immerfion  in  copperas 
and  lime,  and  alfo  in  the  folution  of  indigo,  by  the  fame 
fubftanecs,  properly  come  under  this  clafsof  colour,  as  they 
are  folutions  of  colouring  matter  in  lime  and  alkalis.  As 
the  proceffts  by  which  they  are  applied,  differ  however  very 
materially  from  all  thofe  that  we  have  been  treating  of,  they 
claim  a feparateand  diltindl  notice.  For  the  details  of  thefe 
operations,  and  the  mode  of  preparing  the  paftes  for  bark 
and  pale  blue  dipping,  and  the  colours  for  China  blue,  we 
muff  therefore  refer  cur  readers  to  the  article  Dipping 
Blue. 

Colours,  in  Dyeing. — -There  are  five  fimple,  primary,  or 
motber  colours,  ufed  by  the  dyers  : from  the  mixture  where- 
of all  the  other  colours  are  formed  ; thefe  are  blue,  red,  yel- 
low, black,  and  brown  colour;  each  of  which  fee  under  then- 
proper  head,  Blue,  Red,  &c. 

Of  thefe  colours,  mixed  and  combined,  other  colours  are 
formed,  which  are  infinitely  various,  according  to  the  pro- 
portion of  the  different  ingredients  that  are  employed,  or  the 
proceffes  by  wdiich  they  are  blended.  Thus  a mixture  of 
Hue  and  yellow  forms  green,  which  is  diftinguifhtd  by  dyers 
into  a variety  of  fhades,  according  to  the  depth  of  the  (hade, 
cr  the  prevalence  of  either  of  the  component  parts.  Hence 
we  have  fea-grecn,  grafs-green,  peagreen,  Sec.  See.  Blue  and 
red  form  different  {hades  of  violet,  purple,  and  lilac.  A mix- 
ture of  . yellow  and  red  produces  orange.  Mixtures  of  black 
with  other  colours  conftitute  greys,  drubs,  and  browns.  For 
a more  particular  account  of  thefe  and  other  colours  ; and 
the  method  of  procuring  and  applying  them  ; fee  the  article 
D yeing.  See  alio  the  preceding  article. 

The  greateft  perfedlion  in  the  art  of  colours  would  be  to 
find  the  means  of  preparing  the  fineft  colours  without  the 
life  either  of  acid  or  alkaline  falts,  which’  ufually  fubjedl 
the  colours  to  change,  or  elfe  are  apt  to  prey  upon  tiie 


cloth,  canvas,  See.  as  we  fee  in  verdigrife,  the  blue  and  green 
cryflals  oi  copper,  See.  It  appears  highly  probable,  that 
the  Indians,  for  making  the  fine  bright  and  dnrable  colours, 
wherewith  thi  tr  chintzes  and  callicos  are  ltained,  make  ufe 
of  metalline  folutions  ; for  fome  ftained  callicos,  brought 
from  thence,  having  been  kept  40  or  50  years,  the  bright 
Colours  have  been  obferved  to  eat  out  the  cloth,  exadl.y  in 
t!  lame  manner  as  acid  fpirits,  which  diffolve  metals,  are 
found  to  do 

Since  thefe,  then,  are  the  inconveniences  attending  fuch 
colours,  we  ought  to  fearch  for  meuftruums  with  which  to 
extradt  colours,  which  are  neither  acid  nor  alkaline  ; and  for 
fuel)  rru  tall  ine  oxyds,  precipitates,  or  powders,  as  will  not 
lofe  their  colours,  by  being  well  wafhed  to  get  out  their 
la!t  ; to  prepare  certain  metalline  matters,  by  mere  cal- 
cination, or  the  bare  afiiflance  of  fire  ; and  laftly,  to  lookout 
for  native  colours,  wherein  no  faline  matter  abounds, 

Mr.  Geoffroy  has  given  a very  curious  procefs  for  mak- 
ing two  dear,  fpirituous,  inflammable  liquors,  which  dif- 
fer very  little  in  tafle  and  fmeil,  and  being  mixt  together 
give  a fine  carnation  colour,  without  any  fenfiblc  fermenta- 
tion. 

To  make  the  fir  ft  of  thefe  liquors,  put  a final!  handful  of 
dried  ted  rofes  into  a glais  bottle  ; pour  on  them  rectified 
fpirjt  of  wine,  til  it  covers  them  an  inch  ; iet  this  fland  in 
a cold  infufion  four  or  five  hours  ; then  pour  off  the  liquor, 
which  will  be  clear  and  colourlefs,  as  when  put  on.  The 
freond  liquor  is  made  by  dropping  into  re&ined  fpirit  of 
wine,  fo  much  oil  of  fuiphur,  by  the  bell,  or  fpirit  of  vitriol, 
as  will  be  borne  in  it  without  giving  it  any  very  fenfible  aci- 
dity when  tailed.  When  thefe  liquors  are  thus  prepared, 
let  a fmall  quantity  of  the  latter  be  dropped  into  fome  of  the 
former,  and  the  w'holewill  become  of  a fine  carnation  colour, 
though  there  is  no  fermentation,  nor  any  other  change  per- 
ceived in  it,  but  barely  that  of  colour.  If  inftead  of  this 
laft  liquor,  there  be  added  to  the  firft  a few  drops  of  the 
fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  the  whole  will  become  green. 

Make  a flight  infufion  of  galls  in  water,  fo  as  not  to  co- 
lour the  water  ; make  alfo  a weak  folution  of  green  vitriol 
in  water,  fo  that  it  may  appear  colourlefs ; mix  thefe  two 
cdourlefs  liquors  together,  and  an  inky  blacknefs  is  imme- 
diately produced  ; add  to  this  black  liquor  a little  oil  of  vi- 
triol, and  the  liquor  becomes  pellucid  and  colourlefs  again  ; 
then  add  to  this  a little  fait  of  tartar,  and  the  whole  is  black 
again. 

Put  a little  bruifed  camphor  into' rectified  clear  oil  of  vi- 
triol ; (hake  the  mixture,  and  it  will  become  black,  and 
the  camphor  will  be  diffolved  ; add  to  this  a little  water,  and 
the  liquor  becomes  clear,  and  the  camphor  is* found  feparated 
at  top,  in  its  own  form,  and  native  whitenefs. 

Inlufe  lignum  nephriticum  ir.  cold  water,  and  pour  off  the 
clear  liquor.  This  held  up  againtt  the  light,  appears 
of  a fine  yellow,  but  viewed  from  the  light,  of  a beautiful 
blue  : a little  fpirit  of  nitre  put  to  this  liquor  makes 
it  lofe  the  power  of  refledling  the  blue  rays,  and  a little 
oil  of  tartar,  afterwards  udded,  recovers  that  power  again. 

Logwood,  infufed  in  water,  gives  a red  colour.  Put  to 
this  a little  fpirit  of  urine,  and  it  becomes  of  a fine  purple  ; 
and  drop  in  afterwards  a little  fpirit  of  fait,  and  it  becomes  of 
a pale  red. 

A beautiful  blue  tindlure  may  be  made  from  filings  of  cop. 
per,  by  digefting  them  in  fpirit  of  urine,  hartfhorn,  or  the 
like.  The  addition  uf  oil  ot  vitriol  deftroys  the  blue  colour; 
and  a little  fpirit  of  fait  turns  it  green. 

Pellucid  oil  of  vitriol,  mixed  with  pellucid  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, produces  a thick  red  balfam.  And  common  oil,  mix- 
ed with  fair  water,  by  means  of  a little  wax,  and  continued. 

rubbing,, 
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rubbing,  turns  into  a thick  white  balfam,  called  cold 

cream. 

Od  of  vitriol,  diftilled  from  quickfilver,  leaves  a white 
powder  behind,  which,  if  water  be  poured  on  it,  -becomes 
yellow. 

J IDiffolve  quickfilver  in  fpirit  of  nitre,  and  to  part  of  it 
add  fpirit  of  urine^  and  a white  powder  is  precipitated  ; to 
another  part  of  the  folution  add  oil  of  tartar,  and  a yellow 
powder  falls  to  the  bottom. 

Dip  a new  pen  in  fpirit  of  vitriol,  and  .write  with  it  on 
common  blue  paper,  and  the  letters  will  appear  red. 

A pdlucid  folution  of  faccharum  faturni  being  written 
with  on  paper,  becomes  inviiible  when  dried  ; but  the  bare 
fumes  of  an  infufion  of  quick  lime,  and  orpiment,  in  water, 
will  render  the  invifible  writing  black  and  legible. 

Volatile  fait  of  fal  ammoniac,  which  is  white,  mixed  with 
cryllais  of  copper,  which  are  green,  produce  a fine  purple. 

The  original  and  fimpie,  as  well  as  the  rmxt,  colours  are 
producible  by  mixture.  Thus,  if  the  fun’s  rays  pafs 
through  two  pieces  of  glafs,  the  one  blue,  and  the  other 
yellow,  and  be  afterwards  received  upon  a white  paper,  the 
colour  there  feen  is'green.  The  dyers  make  cloth  blue  with 
woad,  and  then  turn  it  green  by  the  yello/w  herb  called  lu- 
teola,  or  dyers’  weed.  To  a yellow  folution  of  gold  in 
aqua  regia  add  a blue  one  of  copper  in  fpirit  of  urine,  and 
the  mixture  becomes  green.  The  painters  every  day  prac- 
tife  this  art  of  producing  new  colours  by  mixture. 

Metalline  and  mineral  matters  are  reducible  to  a confider- 
abie  degree  of  lubtlety,  or  fmallnefs  of  parts  by  fire,  or 
dry  calcination,  fo  as  to  leave  them  durably  poffeffed  of 
their  native  or  adventitious  colours.  Thus  lapis  lazuli,  by 
being  calcined,  becomes  the  fine  rich  blue  called  ultrama- 
jyhe  flight  ochre,  by  the  fame  treatment,  becomes  a light 
red,  or  flefti  colour,  the  moll  ufeful  flefh-colour  in  paint- 
ings Lead,  by  calcination,  becomes  durably  red,  and  iron 
durably  brown  ; aait  a proper  method  feems  wanting  for  the 
dry  calcinations  of  the  nobler  metals,  gold  and  filver ; 
though,  for  the  ufes  of  gilding,  thefeare  eafily  prepared  by- 
dipping linen  rags  in  them  refpecPuve  folutions,  and  then 
drying,  and  burning  them  so  allies,  whereby  a dry  and  line 
metalline  powder  is  procure  ?. 

Colour,  in  Herqldry,  the  heraldic  colours  are  nine,  and 
were  anciently  expreffed.  by  the,  word  tindure,  viz.  or,  ar- 
gent, azure,  gules,  fable,  vert,  purpure,  tenney,  and  fan- 
guine,  and  alio  by  precious  Hones'  and  planets  ; the  armorial 
colours  are  blazoned  in  different  terms,  according  to  the 
rank  and  dignity  of  theperfon  whofe  arms  are  deferibed,  as 
follows : 


Colours, 

For  Common 
ers  by 
Tin&ures. 

For  Peers  by 
Precious 
Stones. 

For  Emperors,  Kings, 
and  Princes,  by 
Planets. 

Yellow, 

White, 

Blue, 

Red, 

Black, 

Green, 

Purple, 

Orange, 

Dark  red, 

Or, 

Argent, 

Azure, 

Gules, 

Sable, 

Vert, 

Purpure, 

Tenney, 

Sanguine, 

Topaz, 

Pearl, 

Sapphire, 

Ruby, 

Diamond, 

Emerald, 

Amethytl, 

Jacinth, 

Sardonix, 

Sol. 

Luna. 

Jupiter. 

Mars. 

Saturn. 

Venus.- 
Mercury. 
Dragon’s  head. 
Dragon’s  tail. 

For  a fuller  account  of  each,  fee  under  the  refpe&ive 
heads. 

Or,  and  argent  are  metals,  and  it  is  an  invariable  rule  in 
heraldry  not  to  put  colour  upon  colour,  or  metal  on  metal ; 


that  is  if  the  field  be  of  a colour,  the  charge  or  bearing 
mull  be  of  a metal. 

Colour,  in  Law,  is  a probable  or  piaufible  plea:  though 
in  reality  falfe  at  bottom  ; and  only  calculated  to  draw  the 
tr’al  of  th.e  caufe  from  the  jury  to  the  judge:  and,  therefore 
colour  ought  to  be  matter  of  law,  or  doubtful  to  the  jury. 

In  pleading  it  is  a ru’e,  that  no  man  be  allowed  to  plead, 
fpecially,  fucli  a plea  as  amounts  only  to  the  general  iflue; 
but  in  fuch  cafe  he  (hail  be  driven  to  plead  the  general  iffue  in 
terms,  by  which  the  whole  queftion  is  referred  to  a jury. 
But  if  a defendant  in  an  uflife  oradlion  of  trefpafs,  be  de- 
firous  to  refer  the  validity  of  his  title  to  the  court  rather 
than  to  the  jury,  he  may  itate  his  title  fpecially,  and  at  ihe 
fame  time  give  colour  to  the  plaintiff,  or  fuppofe  him  to  have 
an  appearance  or  colour  of  title,  bad  indeed  in  point  of  law, 
but  of  which  the  jury  are  not  competent  judges.  As  if  his 
own  true  title  be  that  he  claims  by  feoffment,  witli  livery 
from  A.  by  force  of  which  he  entered  on  the  lands  in  quef- 
tion,  he  cannot  plead  this  by  itfelf,  as  this  plea  amounts  to 
no  more  than  the  general  iffue.  But,  he  may  allege  this 
fpecially,  provided  he  goes  farther  and  fays,  that  the  plain- 
tiff claiming  by  colour  of  a prior  deed  of  feoffment,  without 
livery,  entered,  upon  whom  he  entered;  and  may  then  refer 
himfelf  to  the  judgment  of  the  court,  which  of  the  two 
titles  is  the  belt  in  point  of  law.  (Doctor  and  Student.  2. 
c.  5;.)  Every  colour  ought  to  have  the  following  qualities. 
1.  It.  is  to  be  doubtful  to  the  lay-gens , as  in  cafe  of  a deed 
of  feoffment  pleaded,  and  it  is  a doubt  whether  the  land 
paffeth  by  the  feoffment,  without  livery  or  not.  2.  Colour 
ought  to  have  continuance  though  it  wants  effedt.  3.  It 
fftould  be  fuch  colour,  that,  if  it  were  effectual,  would  main- 
tain the  nature  of  the  adlion,  as  in  affife,  to  find  colour 
of  freehold,  & c.  (10  Rep.  88,  90,  and  Qt.)  Colour  muff, 
be  fuch  a thing,  which  is  a good  colour  of  title,  and  yet  it  is 
not  any  title.  (Cro.  Jac.  122.)  if  a mm  juflifi.es  his 
entry  for  fuch  a caufe  as  binds  the  plaintiff  or  his  heirs  for 
ever,  he  fhall  not  give  any  colour  ; but  if  he  pleads  a defeent 
in  bar,  he  muff  give  colour,  becaufe  this  binds  the  poffeffion, 
and  not  the  right;  fo  that  when  the  matter  of  the  plea  bars 
the  plaintiff  of  his  right,-  no  colour  muff  be  given.  When 
the  defendant  entitles  himfelf  by  the  plaintiff ; where  a per- 
fon  pleads  to  the  writ  or  to  the  aftion  of  the  trial  ; he  who 
juftifies  for  titles;  or  where  the  defendant  juftifies  as  fervant ; 
in  all  thefe  cafes  no  colour  ought  to  be  given,  (to  Rep.  pr. 
Lutw.  1.343)  Where  the  defendant  doth  not  make  a fpecial 
title  to  himfelf  or  any  other,  he  ought  to  give  colour  to  the 
plaintiff.  (Cro.  Elz.  76.)  In  trefpafs  for  taking  and  car- 
rying away  twenty  loads  of  wood,  &e.  the  defendant  fays, 
that  A.  B.  was  pr  fief  fed  of  them,  ut  de  bonis  propriis,  and 
that  the  plaintiff  claiming  them  by  colour  of  a deed  after 
made,  took  them,  and  the  defendant  retook  them  ; and 
adjudged  that  the  colour  given  to  the  plaintiff  makes  a 
good  title  to  him,  and  confeffcth  the  intertfl  in  him.  (1 
JL.il  Abr.  275.) 

Thus,  e.  gr.  in  an  adlion  of  trefpafs  for  taking  away  the 
plaintiffs  bealls,  the  defendant  urges,  that  before  the  plain- 
tiff had  any  intereil  in  them,  he  himfelf  was  poffeffed  of 
them,  as  his  proper  goods;  and  delivered  them  to  A.  B.  to 
deliver  to  him  again,  when,  See.  and  A.  B.  gave  them  to 
the  plaintiff:  and  the  plaintiff,  fuppoling-  the  pronertv  to  be 
in  A.  B.  at  the  time  of  the  gift,  took  them,  and  the  defend- 
ant took  them  agam  trom  the  piaintiff;  whereupon  the 
plaintiff  brings  his  action.— This  is  a good  colour , and  even 
a good  plea.  DoS.  and  Stud. 

Colour  of  office,  is  when  fome  unjuft  aSion  is  done  un- 
der countenance  of  office  or  authority.  See  Bribery  and 
Extortion. 

To 
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To  Colour’ Jlrangers  goods,  is  when  a free  man  allows 
a foreigner  to  enter  goods  at  the  cuftom-houfe  in  his 
name. 

Colours,  camp,  are  a fort  of  fmall  colours  planted  on 
the  right  and  left  of  the  parade  of  a regiment  when  in  the 
field.  They  are  about  iS  inches  fquare,  and  of  the  colour 
of  the  facing  of  the  regiment,  with  the  number  of  the  regi- 
ment marked  on  them.  The  poles,  to  which  they  are  fixed, 
fhould  be  about  7 feet  6 inches  long;  except  thofe  of  the 
quarter  and  rear  guards,  which  ought  to  be  about  9 feet 
lon'r. 

Colours,  field.  See  Field. 

Colours,  guard.  See  Guard. 

Colours  ufed  in  the  drawings  of  fortifications  and  military 
works,  are  chiefly  Indian  ink,  carmine,  verdigrife,  fap  green, 
gum  houch,  P ruffian  Hue,  Indigo,  fmall,  ultramarine,  umber, 
gum-water,  which  articles  fee  feparateiy,  as  well  as  the  arti- 
cle Fortification. 

Colours,  Colores,  in  the  Ancient  Mufic , was  ufed  to 
figuify  themufical  fpecies  belonging  to  a genus. 

In  tliis  fenfe  the  chromatic  genus  was  faid  to  have  three 
colours;  and  the  diatonic  two.  The  enharmonic,  hav- 
ing no  fubotdinate  fpecies,  had  but  one  colour.  Hence  the 
ancients  reckoned  three  genera,  and  fix  colours,  in  mufic  ; 
that  is,  fo  many  different  divisions  of  the  diatejfiron,  or  fourth. 

Colours,  diatonic,  or  mvfical ferdeof.—  in  the  courfe  of 
firlfaac  Newton’s  experiments  on  the  properties  of  light,  (Op- 
tics, book  i.  part  ii.  prop.  3.),  he  difeovered  the  remarkable 
fadf.  that  the  fpe&rum  of  the  fun’s  image,  formed  by  re- 
irafted  light,  let  into  a darkened  room,  is  longitudinally 
divided  by  the  points  feparating  the  different  colours,  viz. 
violet,  indigo,  blue,  green,  yellow,  orange,  and  red,  into 
fpaces  which  ate  refpectively  equal  to  TrT,  TV,  T'T,  -fx, 
and  T’^,  parts  of  the  double  length  of  the  fpedlrum,  as, 
fuppofe  the  fpedlrum  to  be  360  parts  in  length,  then 
yr°o’  nm  yra>  firs' and-/^,  will  reprefent  the  length 
of  each  colour  refpedtively,  and  adding  thefe  fucceffively  in 
the  reverfe  order,  to  we  have  £?■§,  ■£§§, 

riff’  and  which,  in  their  loweft  terms,  are  ~,  dfi,  f, 
-ji  -g-»  and  i>  and  appear  to  be  the  diatonic  ratios 
anfvvering  to  the  oflave,  minor  feventh,  major  jixth, 
mino c fourth,  minor  third,  major  feconcl,  and  key  note ; or, 
to  VIII,  7th,  VI,  V,  4th,  3d,  II,  and  key,  reprefented 
in  the  gamut  by  c,  bB,  A,  G,  F,  bE,  D and  C. 

From  the  experiments  of  Henry  Brougham,  jun.  efq.  Phi- 
lofophical  Tranfadtinns,  1796,  it  appears,  that  not  only  by 
refraction,  but  by  infieElion,  dejlcBion,  and  refleBion,  the  rays 
of  light  may  be  feparated  on  a chart  or  fereen  : and  he 
mentions  numerous  experiments,  wherein  the  limits  of  the 
ievera!  colours  on  the  lpedtrum  were  carefully  marked  with 
the  point  of  a needle,  after  which  the  papers  thus  marked 
were  put  away,  and  a frefh  paper  fubftituted  for  other  expe- 
riments; the  meafurement  or  comparifon  of  the  lengths 
of  the  intervals  occupied  by  each  colour  on  the  different 
papers,  being  purpofely  deferred,  until  the  whe’e  courfe  of 
experiments  was  completed,  in  order  to  prevent  any  pre- 
conceived opinions  from  operating,  in  making  the  experi- 
ments : the  refults  are  reprefented  as  agreeing,  in  the  fpaces 

tV’  td  tV>  tV'  and  TL.,  occupied  by  the  violet,  in- 
digo, blue,  green,  yellow,  orange,  and  red  colours,  being 
the  very  fame,  as  to  arrangement,  as  thofe  by  refradlion 
above-mentioned. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  the  notes  compofing  the  odlave  thus 
produced,  do  not  anfwer  to  the  major-key  of  bB  as  it 
might  feem  to  do,  although  fome  writers  on  mufical  intervals 
have  afferted,  that  nature  produces  only  the  major-key  or 
divifion  of  the  octave,  and  that  the  minor  third  bE  or  4-  is 
Vol.  IX. 


nowhere  to  be  found  in  nature.  If  we  were  to  confider  the 
colorific  ratios  -g-,  and  1,  found  above 

as  a minor  octave,  and  to  belong  to  the  notes  in  the  gamut 
a,  G,  F,  E,  D,  C,  B and  A ; and  find  the  ratios  anfwer- 
ing  to  theodlaves  of  C and  B,  viz.  TV,  and  £,  or  c and  b ; 
then,  if  from  each  of  the  above  ratios  we  deduct  the  ratio 
i (or  multiply  by  |),  we  obtain  4,  -fi. , f,  f?,  £§,  4, 
and  1,  for  the  notes  in  the  odlave  c , b,  a,  G,  F,  E,  D,  and 
C,  but  which  is  not  a major  diatonic  odtave,  becaufe  thofe 
principal  notes,  the  V and  4th,  or  G and  F,  have  not  the 
ratio  of  | and  | as  they  ought  to  have.  Thus  we  fee,  that 
the  eight  notes  anfwerkig  to  a colorific  minor-key,  do 
not  hold  the  proper  relation  between  themfelves,  for  forming 
a major-key,  by  merely  affuming  the  third,  of  the  fir  ft  key, 
as  the  new  key-note:  and  ftri&ly  fp caking,  the  fame  may 
be  obferved  of  any  other  tranlpofition  or  modulation  whatever, 
upon  eight  diatonic  notes,  or  even  upon  any  12  notes  compofing 
an  odave,  taking  all  the  conchords  into  account;  although 
moll  of  the  keyed  inftruirients,  as  organs,  harpfichords,  &c. 
in  ufe,  are  made  and  played  upon,  and  the  notation  or  writ- 
ing of  mufic  itfelf  is  founded  upon  this  fuppofition,  which 
is  far  from  being  correct. 

Colour,  in  Painting,  is  applied  both  to  the  drugs,  and 
to  the  teints  produced  by  thole  drugs,  varioufiy  mixed  and 
applied. 

The  principal  colours  ufed  by  painters,  are  red  and  white 
lead  or  cerufs  ; yellow  and  red  ochres;  feveral  kinds  of 
earth,  as  umber,  &c.  befides  crpiment,  black  lead,  cinna- 
bar, gamboge,  lake,  bice,  verditer,  indigo,  Vermillion,  ver- 
degris,  ivory  black,  bi lire,  lamp  black,  fmalt,  ultramarine, 
and  carmine  ; each  of  which,  with  the  manner  of  preparing 
them,  their  ufes,  See.  fee  under  their  refueftive  heads. 

Of  thefe  colours,  fome  are  ufed  gr>  ur.d  in  oil,  others 
only  in  frcfco,  others  in  water,  and  others  only  for  minia- 
ture. 

Colours,  in  an  Ecclefiafdical  Setife,  are  ufed  both  in  the 
Latin  and  Greek  churches,  to  dillinguifli  feveral  mvfteries 
and  feafts  celebrated  therein. 

In  the  Latin  church  are  only  regularly  admitted  five 
colours,  viz.  white,  red,  green,  violet,  and  black-,  the' white 
is  for  the  mvfteries  of  our  Saviour,  the  feafts  of  the  Vir- 
gin, thofe  , of  the  angels,  faints,  and  confelfors;  the  red 
for  the  myfteries  and  loiemmties  of  the  holy  facratr.ent,  the 
feafts  of  the  apoftles  and  martyrs  ; the  green  for  the  time 
between  Pentecoft  and  Advent,  and  from  Epiphany  to 
Septuagefima;  violet  in  Advent,  Chriftmas,  in  vigils,  roga- 
tions, and  in  votive  mafies  in  time  of  war:  laftly,  black  for 
the  dead,  and  the  ceremonies  thereto  belonging.  Cloths  of 
gold  and  (liver,  and  embroidery,  ferve  indifferently  for  all 
folemnities. 

In  the  Greek  church  the  ufe  of  colours  is  almoft  oblite- 
rated, as  well  as  among  us:  red,  among  them,  was  the 
colour  for  Chriftmas,  and  the  dead,  as  black  is  ftill  for  the 
laft  among  us. 

Colours,  Accidental.  See  Accidental. 

Colours,  Local.  See  Local. 

Colour,  rings  of.  See  Rings. 

Colours,  water.  See  Water. 

COLOURABLE  title.  See  Title. 

COLOURING,  in  Painting,  one  of  the  great  component 
and  effential  parts  of  painting,  is  the  art  of  giving  to  every 
objeft  in  a pidlure  its,  true  and  proper  hue,  as  it  appears 
under  all  the  various  circumilances  or  combinations  of  fight, 
middle-tint,  and  fhadow  ; and  of  fp  blending  and  contrafting 
the  colours,  as  to  make  each  appear  with  the  greateft  ad- 
vantage and  beauty,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  contributes  to 
the  richuefsj  the  brilliancy,  and  the  harmony  of  the  whole. 
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it  likewife  poffcffes  powers  which,  when  judicioufly  ap- 
plied, render  it  highly  conducive  to  the  character  and  ex- 
preflion of  the  fubjedl  reprefented. 

A noble  author,  lord  Lanfdown,  “ fays,  that  verification 
is  in  poetry,  what  colouring  is  in  painting,  beautiful  orna- 
ment but  the  companion  is  ill-founded.  Verification 
is,  indeed,  an  ornament,  and  fo  is  colouring  ; but  the 
former  is  merely  an  ornament,  whereas  the  latter  is  necef- 
fa:y  to  the  painter  to  enable  him  to  make  his  imitation  or 
reprefentation  complete.  “ Should  the  moil  able  mailer 
in  defign,”  fays  Mr.  Webbe,  “ attempt  by  that  alone,  a 
role  or  grape,  we  (hould  have  but  a faint  and  imperfect 
image ; let  him  add  to  each  its  proper  colours,  we  no 
longer  doubt,  we  fmtil  the  role,  we  touch  the  grape.” 

Colouring,  like  chiaro-icuro,  may  therefore  be  divided 
into  kinds  ; that  which  is  necejjary  for  rendering  the  imita- 
tion juft  and  intelligible,  and  that  which  is  expedient  or  ornn- 
mental,  as  contributing  to  make  the  work  at  once  more  im- 
prefilve  to  the  imagination,  and  more  harmonious  and 
delightful  to  the  eye.  Truth  in  the  local  tints  is  alone 
required  in  the  fir  Lb  kind  ; the  fecond  demands  choice  in 
their  feledlion  and  dillribution.  For  illuftration,  let  us 
fuppofe  the  principal  figure  in  a piece  to  be  dreft  in  fky- 
blue,  and  another  figure  near  it,  of  lefs  confequence  in  the 
(lory,  to  be  reprefented  in  fcarlet,  with  an  under  veftment  of 
bright  yellow,  and  let  the  light  be  made  to  ftrike  equally  on 
both  : in  filch  a cafe,  it  would  be  utterly  impofiible  to  give  an 
effedl  agreeable  or  harmonious  to  the  pidlure  ; although 
each  of  thele  objects  fhould  be  painted  with  the  utmoft 
exadtnefs  and  truth  ; nay,  the  combination,  though  found 
in  nature  itfelf,  would  excite  feelings  of  difguft  and  averfion  ; 
whereas,  if  the  principal  figure  were  dreffed  in  fcarlet  and 
white  draperies,  and  the  figure  next  it  in  blue  of  not  too 
light  or  bold  a tint,  the  effedl  would  be  harmonious  and 
pleafing ; and  another  point  of  great  importance  would  be 
gained,  as  the  eye  would  then  be  attradled  by  the  principal 
figure,  which  could  not  have  been  the  cafe  in  the  former 
xnftance,  where  the  gaudy  combination  of  yellow  and  red 
mult  infallibly,  as  is  natural  with  all  warm  colours,  have  fi rib 
obtruded  itfrlf  into  notice.  However,  as  the  eye  has  the 
fame  intuitive  abhorrence  of  unharmonious  combinations  of 
colours,  that  the  ear  has  of  difeordant  founds  ; it  is,  there- 
fore, not  furprifitig  if  we  fo  feldom  meet  with  enormities 
like  the  one  above  fuppofed,  even  in  the  works  of  thofe 
artifts  who  lea  ft  of  ail  can  lay  claim  to  the  fcientific  ar- 
rangement of  colours  : to  produce  effects  not  unharmonious, 
or  difagreeable,  requires  no  great  exertion  of  talent ; but  to 
perform  all  that  can  be  done  by  the  molt  fkilful  application 
of  the  various  powers  of  the  art  is  the  lot  of  few. 

In  treating  of  chiaro-fcuro,  we  have  obferved,  'that  the 
part  of  it  to  which  we  have  given  the  appellation  of  necef- 
fary  or  natural  chiaro-fcuro,  was  in  a greater  or  Jets  degree 
underilood  and  prahtifed  from  the  eailielt  period  of  the 
reiteration  of  painting : the  fame  was  the  cafe  with 
refpeel  to  what  we  have  termed  neceffary  colouring,  or 
truth  in  the  local  tints. 

The  oldelt  painters  of  Florence,  Giatto,  Buffalmacco, 
and  others  ; and  ftiil  more  fo,  Simone  Memmi,  Ambrogio 
Lorenzetti,  and  the  reft  of  S nefe  fchool  of  the  fame  pe- 
riod, made  frequently  not  enfuccefsful  attempts  at  truth  and 
even  beauty  in  the  tints  of  the  flefh  and  other  Darts  of  their 
pictures  ; and  fometimes  produced  a diftribution  of  colours 
by  no  means  ungracious  in  the  whole  ; though  the  prodigal 
life  of  gold  grounds  and  gold  ornaments  bid  defiance  to  an 
efftft  truly  harmonious.  Mapolino  da  Panicale,  Mafaccio, 
Dominico  Ghirlandajo,  and  Pietro  Pcrugino,  went  much 
further,  and  we  rarely  find  a want  of  delicacy  of  colouring 
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in  the  parts  of  their  pictures,  or  of  harmony  in  the  general 
effeil.  But  ftdl  this  was  the  rcfult  of  a happy  natural 
feeling  for  what  was  beautiful  rather  than  of  an  approved 
and  well-founded  theory.  It  was  not  till  the  period  when 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  laid  the  foundation  of  an  improved 
fyftem  of  chiaro-fcuro,  that  the  Bellini’s  of  Venice  began 
to  difeover  the  beautiful  effects  refulting  from  a Ikilful 
combination  or  oppoiltion  of  colours,  at  the  fame  time  that 
they  attained  a richnefs  and  truth  in  their  local  tints,  far  ex- 
ceeding any  thing  hitherto  praelifed.  In  both  thefe  qualities, 
however,  they  were  foon  far  furpaffed  by  their  fcholars, 
Georgione  da  Called  Franco,  and  Titiano  Vecelli,  who, 
fuperadding  to  the  moll  alloniftiing  richnefs  of  colour,  the 
powerful  light  and  (hade  of  da  Vinci,  produced  works 
which,  in  their  way,  have  baffled  all  future  attempts  at 
improvement.  The  tone  of  colour  of  their  pictures  is  not 
that  of  nature  in  her  every  day  garb  ; it  is  ideal,  like  the- 
chiaro-fcuro  of  Coreggio  or  Rubens  ; that  which  may  be 
fuppofed,  but  which,  perhaps,  is  feldom  or  ever  found  in 
nature  : the  depth  and  mellownefs  of  their  tints  can 
fcarccly  be  accounted  for  but  by  the  fuppofition  of  a tran- 
quil but  vigorous  light  Ihining  through  the  heated  atmo- 
fphere  of  a fummers  evening.  The  world  was  aftonilhed 
at  this  new  ftyle,  and  it  is  no  wife  furprifing  that  Tintoretto, 
Paolo  Veronefe,  and  others  who  followed,  being  unable  to 
do  better,  (hould  attempt  fomething  different  ; the  manlr, 
the  fober  fenatorial  dignity  of  Giorgione  and  Titian,  was 
changed  for  magnificence,  for  (how,  for  glitter,  and  for 
ornament  ; invention,  compofition,  defign,  and  expreflion, 
were  all  made  fubfervient  to  the  inordinate  defire  of  effeft 
of  colour  ; the  fubjeft  of  the  work  could  in  many  inftances 
with  difficulty  be  difeovered,  and  their  pidtures  may,  in 
mod  cafes,  be  compared  to  bewitching  nonfenfe  uttered 
by  the  ill ver  tongue  of  the  woman  we  love  ; to  the  fweet 
but  fatal  fong  of  the  Syren.  There  feems  to  be  nothing 
in  the  colouring  of  Giorgione  and  Titian,  incorriDatible 
with  the  greateft  purity  of  defign,  fublimity  of  compofi- 
tion, or  propriety  of  expreflion  ; but  the  fplendid  extrava- 
gances, the  caded  Huffs,  the  gaudy  trappings  of  the  more 
modern  Venetians,  are  wholly  inconfillent  with  true  gran- 
deur, and  too  frequently  feem  to  refemble  the  wretched 
effort  of  poverty  to  perlonate  opulence,  or  the  dtfpicable 
attempt  of  the  lacquey  or  courtezan  to  outvie  by  their 
tinfel  apparel  the  dignity  of  the  nobleman,  or  the  fimple 
elegance  of  the  woman  of  diilindlion. 

Whilft  the  two  great  founders  of  the  Venetian  fchool 
enraptured  the  fight  by  their  tranfeendent  and  novel  effedts 
of  colour,  the  Roman  and  Florentine  painters,  though 
principally  applying,  their  talents  to  the  attainment  of  Hill 
higher  objects,  were  not  wholly  unmindful  of  this  part  of 
the  art.  Many  of  the  frefcos  of  Raffaelle  in  the  llanzas  of 
the  Vatican,  and  in  particular  the  difpute  of  the  facrament, 
the  St.  Peter  delivered  out  of  prifon,  the  mafs  of  Bolfena, 
and  the  Heliodoru?,  are  feverally  col  ured  with  the  rich- 
nefs of  Venetian  tint,  or  with  the  pearly  hue  of  Parma. 
However,  from  the  latter  works  of  this  great  matter,  it 
(hould  appear  that  he  did  not  *at  ail  times  confider  this 
branch  of  painting  as  worthy  his  attentive  regard.  Fra. 
Bartolommeo  di  San  Marco,  in  his  madonnas  and  apoftolic 
figures,  united  grandeur  of  defign  and  breadth  of  chiaro- 
fcuro  to  a tone  of  colour  at  once  dignified,  tranquil,  and 
harmonious;  and  Andrea  del  Sarto,  except  in  fome  of  his 
latl  works,  where  he  in  fome  degree  adopted  the  gay  and 
frivolous  ftyle  then  beginning  to  be  in  vogue,  painted  with 
a ftrength  and  fobriety  of  tint  every  way  adapted  to  give 
increafed  intereft  and  expreflion  to  the  devotional  or  facred 
fubjeCls  which  he  generally  treated. 
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At  tliis  period,  as  if  nature  then  made  holiday,  and  was 
prodigally  lavifh  of  her  gifts,  the  great  Coreggio  appeared, 
and  by  his  aftoniihing  freicos  in  the  cupolas,  and  other  works 
at  Parma,  feemed  to  call  a new  radiance  on  the  world  of  art. 
In  him  the  very  foul  of  harmony  rtfided,  and  the  magic  of 
his  p'&nres  fo  irrefiftihly  intrances  the  fight,  as  to  render  us 
almoft  incapable  of  difcriminating,  whether  the  aftonifliing 
effedt  is  mod  the  refuit  of  the  breadth  and  foftnefs  of  his 
chiaro-fcuro,  or  the  beautiful  combinations  and  transitions  of 
his  colours.  However,  delicacy  of  tint  feems  to  have  been 
the  aim  of  Coreggio.;  richnefs  and  luxuriance  of  colour  that 
of  the  Venetians.  And  it  has  been  obierved  of  the  great 
artift  of  Parma,  that  the  flefli  in  his  pictures  feems  generally 
of  too  firm  a texture,  and  to  want  that  humid  appearance,  the 
refuit  of  infenfible  tranfpiracion,  which  forms  one  of  the  par- 
ticular charafteriftics  of  human  bodies,  and  which  Titian  and 
Giorgione  fuccceded  fo  admirably  in  reprefenting. 

Thcfe  are  the  great  mafters  of  colouring  amongfl  the 
Italians.  After  this  period  a corrupt  and  frivolous  ftyle  ror 
fome  time  predominated,  and  more  particularly  in  the  Ro- 
man and  Florentine  fchoo  s of  painting.  With  them  it  was 
not  uncommon  to  fee  yellow  draperies  fliaded  with  purple, 
red  ones  with  blue,  or  green  with  fome  other  tint  ; as  if  it 
had  been  the  Intention  to  reprefent  changeable  fluffs;  and 
the  eye  feemed  gradually  to  have  become  acciiftomed  to  the 
moll  unharmonious,  the  moil  gaudy  and  abfurd  combinations. 
Baroccio  indeed  made  an  effort  to  Item  the  torrent  of  this 
daftard  tafte.  After  having  affiduoufly  ftudied  the  works  of 
Coreggio,  he  attempted  to  adopt  his  principle,  and  fofarfuc- 
ceeded,  that  he  defervedly  had,  and  ftd!  has  his  admirers.  But 
in  the  works  of  Baroccio,  the  red,  the  blue,  and  the  yellow 
are  too  oilentatioufly  difplayed,  and  want  blending  ; which 
feems  to  juftify  the  fame  critique  on  them  that  was  made 
upon  the  works  of  Parrhafius,  that  his  figures  looked  as  if 
they  had  fed  on  rofes. 

The  Venetian  painters  it  is  true,  never  entirely  loft  fight 
of  the  genuine  principles  of  colouring;  but  even  in  this  re- 
fpedt  they  fell  far  ftiort  of  the  great  founders  of  their  fchool 
above-mentioned,  and  the  general  frivolity  of  their  tafte,  too 
frequently  occafions  even  their  merits  to  be  paffed  by  unre- 
garded. 

Coreggio  had  few  followers:  his  divine  fpirit  found  not, 
like  that  of  Donatello,  a kindred  place  of  abode  amongft  his 
fucceffors  ; neverthelefs,  the  Lombards  preferved  a certain 
richnels  and  harmony  of  tint,  which  ftiil,  in  this  particular, 
entitled  them  to  a higher  rank  than  their  contemporaries  of 
lower  Italy.  The  Carracci,  towards  the  latter  part  of  the 
l6th  century,  refeued  the  art  from  the  degeneracy  into 
which  it  had  fallen  ; and  by  uniting,  as  far  as  they  were  able, 
the  different  beauties  of  the  Roman,  Florentine,  Lombard, 
and  Venetian  fchools,  produced  a new  ftyle,  and  gave  their 
name  to  an  academy  eminent  for  the  various  talents  which  it 
called  forth.  Their  colouring,  however,  is  not  fo  rich  as 
the  Venetian,  nor  fo  harmonious  as  that  of  Coreggio  ; but  it 
is  exempt  from  glaring  defect,  fimple  and  tranquil,  and  well 
fuited  to  the  fobnety  and  dignity  of  hiftory  painting. 

Of  Caravaggio,  their  rival  at  Rome,  it  was  hyperbolically 
faid,  that  he  dipt  his  pencil  in  flefli  itfelf:  but  we  have  to 
regret  that  the  black  and  opaque  fhadovvs  which  pervade  his 
pictures,  probably  occalioned  in  fome  degree  by  the  perish- 
able nature  of  fome  colours  which  he  uied,  destroy  much 
of  that  truth  of  effect,  which,  from  the  praifes  bellowed  on 
him  in  his  life-time,  we  have  grounds  for  fuppofing  they 
originally  poffefied. 

The  pencil  of  Guercino  is  broad,  and  his  tints  frelh  and 
vigorous,  but  his  elicit  is  generally  more  the  refuit  of 


chiaro-fcuro  than  of  any  remarkably  fitilful  arrangement  of 
lus  colours. 

The  pictures  of  Guido,  in  his  firft  manner,  poffefs  con- 
fidcrable  force  of  tint  ; but  be  afterwards  abandoned  this 
ftyle  for  a mode  of  colouring  weak  and  infipid  ; neverthelefs, 
his  grace,  his  knowledge  of  expreffion,  and  his  unparalleled, 
freedom  of  pencilling,  gained  him  innumerable  followers  ; 
till  at  length,  that  which  ought  to  have  been  confidered  one 
of  his  greateft  faults,  was  numbered  amongft  his  beauties. 
It  is  true,  that  Ihortly  after  this  period,  landfcape  was  carried 
to  the  higheft  pitch  of  perfection  by  the  Pouffins,  Salvator 
Rofa,  and  Claude  Lorraine  ; the  former  giving  to  their  pic- 
tures a ftyle  of  colouring  at  once  folemn  and  impreffive, 
the  latter  a truth  of  aerial  tint,  never  before  or  fince  at- 
tained. Neverthelefs,  a flight  and  flimfy  manner  of  colour- 
ing became  one  of  the  charaiteriftics  of  the  Italian  fchools, 
and  the  deferted  daughter  of  Iris  fought  an  afylum  in  the 
iefs  congenial  climes  of  Flanders  and  Holland. 

Amongft  the  Flemifti  painters,  Rubens  undoubtedly  holds 
the  firft  place  ; and  his  works,  as  fir  Jofhua  Reynolds  ob- 
ferves,  “ have  that  peculiar  property  always  attendant  on 
genius,  to  attrail  attention,  and  enforce  admiration,  in  fpite 
of  all  their  faults.”  This,  however,  is  not  the  place  for  a 
general  inquiry  into  his  merits.  With  refpeil  to  his  colour- 
ing, we  have  to  obferve,  that  it  evinces  that  exuberance  and 
boldnefs  of  genius,  which  in  every  other  part  of  the  art  pe- 
culiarly charadterifes  him.  It  poffeffes  neither  the  fober 
richnefs  of  Titian,  nor  the  delicate  harmony  of  Coreggio, 
but  feems  frequently,  by  the  gorgeous  affemblage  of  tints, 
to  vie  with  the  gaiety  of  the  chaplet  or  nofegay.  It  is 
perhaps,  however,  a matter  worthy  of  inveftigation,  whether 
the  great  variety  of  colours,  introduced  by  Rubens  in  the 
draperies  and  other  parts  of  his  pidtures,  has  not,  by  the  too 
great  equality  of  their  diftribution,  upon  fome  occafions 
proved  detrimental,  rather  than  advantageous,  to  the  rich- 
nefs and  fplendour  of  effedl,  which  at  all  times  feems  to  have 
been  bis  principal  objedl ; and  whether  that  objedft  would 
not  have  been  more  efiedlually  attained,  had  he  followed  the 
pradtice  of  the  early  Venetians,  in  giving  to  two  or  three 
colours  a more  decided  pre-eminence. 

The  ftyle  of  Vandyke  is  more  pure  and  chafte.  The 
modeft  tendernefs  of  his  tints  gently  but  irrefiftibly  per- 
fuade  ; and  his  numerous  portraits,  by  their  delicacy  and 
truth  of  expreffion,  ftiil  captivate  and  intereft  the  beholder, 
even  where  the  perfonages  they  reprefent  have  been  long 
buried  in  oblivion. 

Rembrandt  is,  as  .Mr.  Fufeli  obferves,  a genius  of  the  firft 
clafs  in  every  thing  which  relates  not  to  form  ; but  though 
as  a colourift  he  certainly  holds  a pre-eminent  rank,  the 
effect  of  his  pictures  is,  perhaps,  as  we  have  laid  of  Guer- 
cino, more  the  confequence  of  his  aftonifliing  chiaro-fcuro, 
than  of  the  frefhnefs  and  vigour  of  his  tints.  His  works 
prefent  not  the  gorgeous  combinations  of  colour  found  in 
t'nofe  of  Rubens,  or  that  humid  mellownefs  of  tint  in  the 
flefti,  fo  much  admired  i'll  the  pictures  of  Titian  and  Gior- 
gione ; neverthelefs,  they  evince  a moll  powerful  conception 
of  harmony,  a beautiful  gradation  of  tint,  and  great  folem- 
nity  of  tone.  Llis  lights  have  a brilliancy  peculiarly  his 
own  ; fcarcely  more  owing  to  the  powerful  oppofition  of  his 
chiaro-fcuro,  than  to  the  extraordinary  method  which  he 
ufed  of  painting  the  luminous  parts  of  his  pictures  with  a 
very  great  body  of  colour  in  almoft  a dry  ftate  ; whilrt  his 
broad  maffes  of  fhadow  poffefs  a magic  tranfparency,  making 
as  it  were  darknefs  vilible. 

It  would  be  endlefs  to  enumerate  the  many  admirable  co- 
lourifts  of  Flanders  and  Holland,  who  lucctffively  trod  the 
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foctfteps  of  the  great  artifts  above-mentioned  : indeed,  there 
are  few  painters  of  thofe  fchools  whofe  works  may  not  be 
fiudied  with  advantage’ as  to  this  part  of  the  art;  the  rich- 
nefs  and  harmony  of  their  tints,  the  beauty  and  firength  of 
their  chiaro-fcuro,  and  the.  delicacy  of  their  pencilling,  corn- 
prifing  their  chief  excellence.  Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds,  the 
great  colourift  of  the  laff  century,  fully  appreciated  their 
merits  ; and  by  combining  fomewh'at  of  their  principle  with 
the  different  ffyles  of  Titian  and  Coreggio,  has  fucceeded  in 
producing,  in  not  a few  initanccs,  a richnrfs  and  brilliancy  of 
colour,  inferior,  perhaps,  to  neither,  and,  at  the  lame  time, 
different  from  a!!.  Happy  for  his  reputation,  if  from  an  in- 
fat’.able  defire  of  furpaffing,  he  had  not,  in  fo  many  of  his 
pictures,  indulged  hiinfelf  in  the  ufe  of  colours  and  varnifhes, 
which,  like  the  more  -delicate  biofibms  of  nature,  arc  the 
earlicft  fubjed  to  decay. 

We  have  been  the  more  diffufe  in  our  attempt  to  charac- 
terite  the  principal  mafters  eminent  for  colouring,  as  we  are 
aware  that  fo  little  can  be  faid  upon  the  preceptive  part  of 
this  branch  of  art,  which,  more  peculiarly  than  any  other, 
feems  to  depend  upon  the  delicacy  and  perfection  of  the  or- 
gans of  vifion,  and  the  nice  diferiminatiens  of  feeling  and 
judgment.  The  great  avtift  laft-mentioned  was  perhaps  the 
only  colourift  who  ever  wrote  upon  colouring,  and  we  (hall 
therefore  have  recourfe  to  the  affiflance  of  his  admirable  dil- 
eourfes,  in  cur  attempt  to  give  fomeidea  of  the  leading  prin- 
ciples of  this  part  of  the  arc. 

It  lias  already  been  obferved,  that  chiaro-fcuro  may  exiff 
in  the  grea tell  perfection,  independently  of  colours  ; but  co- 
louring, without  the  aid  of  lights  and  fhadows,  would  pre- 
fent  us  nothing  more  than  the  geographical  chart  or  the 
harlequin’s  coat ; and  the  ftudy  of  it  muff  therefore  necef- 
farily  imply  fome  previous  knowledge  of  chiaro-fcuro. 

In  the  commencement  of  this  article  we  have,  for  the 
fake  of  diftindion,  divided  colouring  into  two  kinds;  the 
r.ecejfary,  and  the  expedient  or  ornamental : the  r.ecejfary  that 
which  denotes  truth  in  the  local  tints  of  the  objects  repre- 
fiented  ; the  expedient  or  ornamental , that  upon  which  the 
diftribution  of  the  parts,  and  the  harmony  of  the  whole,  de- 
pends. Although  it  might,  upon  iirft  confideration,  appear 
difficult  to  fay,  which  of  thefe  two  kinds  or  divisions  of 
colouring  requires  the  greateft  exertion  of  talent ; yet  there 
feems  little  doubt  but  that  examples  of  a very  high  degree 
of  truth  in  the  local  tints  in  pidures,  are  more  rarely  met 
with  than  an  equal  meafure  of  beauty  in  the  general  arrange- 
ment cf  the  colours.  To  this  truth  of  local  tint,  therefore, 
the  utmoff  elfoit  of  the  artift  fhould  be  direded  : nature 
will  be  his  bell;  guide,  and  next  to  her  the  works  of  Gior- 
gione, Titian,  and  Giacomo  Baflano  in  figures,  and  thole 
of  Claude  and  fome  of  the  Dutch  fchool  in  landfcape,  and 
the  other  inferior  departments  of  painting. 

That  fpecies  or  divifion  of  colouring,  which  we  have 
termed  the  expedient  or  ornamental,  is  of  a very  extended 
range,  and  may  be  compared  to  rhetoric  which  gives  addi- 
tional luffre  to  truth,  and  enables  the  orator,  even  where 
proof  is  wanting,  to  fupport  his  argument  upon  fpecious 
though  fallacious  grounds.  By  a judicious  ©ppofition  of 
one  colour  to  another,  the  fkilful  painter  is  enabled  to  give 
to  each  an  increafed  delicacy  or  an  additional  fplendour; 
and  by  the  fame  means  a colour  may  be  made  to  appear 
different  from  that  which  it  really  is ; and  thus  a femfciance 
of  truth  in  the  local  tint  may  be  frequently  attained,  even 
where  that  truth  is  in  reality  very  far  from  exifting.  If  the 
tint  of  the  flefh  be  of  too  warm  a hue,  a yellow  drapery 
placed  next  it,  reftores  it  to  harmony  ; if  too  red,  a crim- 
ion  or  a fcarlet  mantle  takes  away  or  diminilhes  the  impev- 


fe&ion  ; if  it  appear  cold,  blue  or  purple  oppofed  to  it 
gives  it  a proportionable  degree  of  warmth  : and  thus  by 
contrailing  one  colour  with  another,  the  painter  is  enabled 
to  give  to  each  the  degree  of  value  he  delires,  according 
as  his  fubjed  and  the  general  effed  of  his  work  requires. 
It  was  the  cuffom  of  Rubens,  when  he  wifhed  to  give  bril- 
liancy to  the  principal  figures  in  his  picture,  to  oppofe  to 
the  flefh,  a map  of  fcarlct  drapery,  and  another  of  pure 
white  ; by  thefe  means  the  tints  of  the  naked  parts  acquired 
wonderful  air  of  truth,  at  the  fame  time  that  a fplendid  and 
harmonious  elled  was  produced. 

Bhe  ba.ance  of  cold  and  warm  colours  in  a pidure  Rems 
to  bear  a ftrong  affinity  to  the  gradation  or  contrail  of  the 
chiaro-fcuro,  and  demands  equal  attention.  “ A certain 
quantity  of  coid  colours,”  fays  fir  Jofhua  Reynolds,  “ is 
ueceflary  to  give  valua  and  luftre  to  the  warm  colours  he 
adds,  “ that  the  rnaffes  of  light  in  a picture  be  always  of  a 
warm  mellow  colour,  yellow,  red,  or  a yellowifh-white  ; 
auu  that  the  blue,  the  grey,  or  the  green  colours  be  ke^t 
almoft  entirely  out  of  thefe  maffes,  and  be  ufed  only  to 
fupport  and  fet  off  thefe  warm  colours ; and  for  this  purpofe 
a fmall  proportion  of  cold  colours  will  be  fuffieient.”  “ Let 
this  conduit  be  reverfed  continues  this  excellent  writer, 
“ Rt  the  light  be  cold,  and  the  furrounding  colours  warm] 
as  we  often  fee  in  the  works  of  the  Roman  and  Florentine 
painters,  and  it  will  be  out  of  the  power  of  art,  even  in  the 
hands  of  Rubens  or  Titian  to  make  a picture  fplendid  and 
harmonious.  The  illuminated  parts  of  objeds  are  in  na- 
ture of  a warmer  tint  than  thofe  that  are  in  the  fhade  : what 
I have  recommended  therefore  is  no  more  than  that  the 
fame  conduit  be  obfetved  in  the  whole,  which  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  neceflury  in  every  individual  part.  It  is  pre- 
fenting  to  the  eye  the  fame  effect  as  that  which  it  has  been 
accuflomed  to  feel,  which  in  this  cafe,  as  in  every  other, 
will  always  produce  beauty  ; no  principle  therefore  in  cur 
art  can  be  more  certain,  or  is  derived  from  a higher  fource.” 

We  have  treated  of  the  dodrkie  of  reflections  in  cur  ob- 
fervations  on  chiaro-fcuro;  (fee  Clair,  Ohfcurc)  it  is 
proper,  however,  in  this  place  to  obferve,  that  the  body 
which  receives  a refleded  light,  receives,  together  with  that 
light,  fomewhat  of  the  colour  of  the  objed  which  gives  the 
reflection  ; and  this,  in  proportion  to  the  ftrength  of  light 
on  the  body  refleding,  and  the  vicinity  of  fuch  body  to 
that  receiving  the  refledion.  The  fkilful  management  of 
refiedions  is  fo  indifpenfible  a part  of  colouring,  that  it 
cannot  employ  too  great  a fliare  of  the  ftudent’s  attention  : 
an  excellent  infight  into  the  principles  of  it  will  be  afforded 
him  by  the  works  of  Rubens  and  Jordaens ; not  perhaps 
the  lets  fo  from  thefe  mafters  having  marked  the  refiedions 
in  their  pidures  with  a-precilion  and  diftindnefs,  perhaps 
even  beyond  what  is  warranted  by  the  appearances  of  nature 
herfelf. 

With  refped  to  the  application  cf  colouring,  it  fhould 
always  be  remembered,  that  like  the  other  parts  of  the  art, 
it  is  of  a nature  powerfully  to  contribute  to  the  fentimeht 
and  expreffion  of  a pidnre  ; when  the  ityle  adopted  is  in 
fin'd  conformity  with  the  charader  of  the  fubjed  repre- 
fented . This  conformity  is  therefore  the  firft  thing  to  be 
confidered.  If  the  fubjed  is  awful  or  melancholy,  a 
grave  fombre  tone  of  colour  will  be  appropriate  ; if  gay.or 
magnificent,  the  moft  brilliant  and  gorgeous  tints  may  be 
freely  ufed.  The  dark  hue  given  by  Michelagnolo  Euona- 
roti  to  his  celebrated  group  in  the  boat,  in  the  lafl  judg- 
ment, with  the  cold  light  behind  it,  renders  it  perhaps  not 
lefs  a malterpiece  of  colour,  than  the  Venus  and  Adonis  of 
Titian,  or  the  fieeping  Nymphs  of  Rubens. 
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The  following  remarks  of  the  author  before  cited  feem 
highly  applicable  to  the  prefent  purpofe,  “ To  give  a 
general  air  of  grandeur  at  firft.  view,  all  trifling  or  artful 
play  of  little  lights,  or  an  attention  to  a variety  of  tints  is 
to  be  avoided  ; a quietnefs  and  Simplicity  muff  reign  over 
the  v.'hole  work  ; to  which  a breadth  of  Uniform  and  Ample 
colour  will  very  much  contribute.  Grandeur  of  effedl  is 
produced  by  two  different  ways,  which  feem  entirely  op- 
pofed  to  each  other.  One  is,  by  reducing  the  colours  to 
little  more  than  chiaro-fcuro,  which  was  often  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Bolognian  fchcols  ; and  the  other,  by  making 
the  colours  very  diftinft  and  forcible,  fuch  as  we  fee  in 
thofe  of  Rome  and  Florence  ; but  ftill  the  prefiding  princi- 
ple of  both  thofe  manners  is  fimplicity.  Certainly  nothing 
can  be  more  Ample  than  monotony;  and  the  diftiradt  blue, 
red,  and  yellow  colours  which  are  feen  in  the  draperies  of 
the  Roman  and  Florentine  fchools,  though  they  have  not 
that  kind  of  harmony  which  is  produced  by  a variety  of 
broken  and  tranfparent  colours,  have  that  efftdl  of  gran- 
deur which  was  intended.  Perhaps  t’nefe  diftintt  colours 
ffrike  the  mind  more  forcibly,  from  their  not  being  any 
great  union  between  them  ; as  martial  mu  Ac,  which  is 
intended  toroufe  the  nobler  paffions,  has  its  tffeR  from  the 
fudden  and  ifrongly  marked  tranfitions  from  one  note  to 
another,  which  that  ftyle  of  muAc  requires  ; whilft  in  that 
which  is  intended  to  move  the  fcfter  paffions,  the  notes 
imperceptibly  melt  into  one  another.” 

it  is  not  our  iwtention  here  to  detail  the  various  modes 
adopted  by  art  ills  in  mixing  their  colours  and  vanii  flies,  or 
the  modes  of  preparing  the  different  kinds  of  grounds  ufed 
for  painting  on.  Every  fchool,  and,  more  or  lefs,  every 
individual  differs  in  his  practice  from  another ; and  works  of 
fo  high  a clafs  have  been  produced  by  each  of  thefe  different 
methods,  that  we  muff  conclude  them  all  to  be  right, 
when  rightly  applied.  However,  in  one  point,  the  belt  co- 
lourills  feem  to  agree,  that  the  light  parts  of  a pidture 
fhould  be  painted  with  a ftrong  body  of  coiciur,  and  the 
Shadows  with  as  much  tranfparency  as  poffible  : and  this  is 
the  more  natural  as  well  the  eafieff  mode  of  procedure,  as 
all  the  light  colours,  arid  particularly  white,  are  opaque; 
whereas  all  the  dark  colours  are  in  a greater  or  lets  degree 
tranfparent. 

Colouring  of  Glafs.  See  Glass. 

Colouring  of  Earthenware.  See  Glazing. 

Colouring  Matter.  For  a general  account  of  the  na- 
ture of  colouring  matter,  fee  Dyeing,  the  art  of;  for  the 
principal  colouring  materials,  fuch  as  cochineal,  indigo, 
madder,  &c.  fee  thefe  articles  refpe&ively. 

Colouring  of  Porcelain.  See  Porcelain. 

Colouring  of  Spirits.  'See  Spirits. 

COLPE,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  AAa  Minor, 
built,  according  to  Pliny,  in  the  place  of  Archaopolis . 

COLPEDI,  or  Colpidici,  a people  of  Thrace,  who 
inhabited  the  environs  of  iEnos.  Steph  Byz. 

COLPI8CIS,  a name  given  by  fome  to  the  falx  Venc- 
torum,  or  Ackle-Aih,  commonly  called  the  marmot  fifh  by 
the  people  of  Venice.  See  Falx. 

COLPODA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  animalcules  (vermes 
infufiora)  diffinguiffied  by  being  of  a ffmple  form,  pellucid, 
flat , and  Anuate. 

Thefe  worms  are  inviAble  to. the  naked  eye.  They  have 
been  thfeovered  and  examined,  chiefly  by  Muller,  Adams, 
Joblot,  and  other  curious  writers,  whofe  attention  has  been 
particularly  devoted  to  microfcopical  inveiligations.  Of  the 
genus  coipoda,  feven  fpreies  only  appear  to  be  deferibed. 

Lamella.  Elongated,  membranaceous,  and  bent  on  the 
anterior  part.. 


This  refembles  a long,  narrow,  pellucid  membrane,  which 
is  narrower  and  obtufe  behind,  curved  towards  the  upper 
part,  and  has  a ridg’e  or  fold  parting  through  the  middle. 
It  is  found  in  water,  and  when  it  moves  is  obferved  fo  pro- 
ceed on  the  edge  inffead  of  flat  furface.  Found  in  common 
water. 

Rostrum.  Oblong,  and  hooked  on  the  anterior  part. 

Difcovered  in  water  more  pure  than  the  former.  The  po- 
fterior  part  of  th;s  fpecies  is  qbtufe,  and  one  of  the  edges 
from  the  top  to  the  middle  is  dilated,  thick,  and  apparently 
triangular. 

Meleagris.  Changeable,  with  the  anterior  part  hook- 
ed, and  the  pofterior  folded  up. 

Lives  in  water  impregnated  with  vegetables,  and  is  of  a 
variable  form,  the  anterior  pirt  clear,  the  pofterior  full  of 
molecules,  with  the  margin  finuous. 

Cucullus.  Ovate,  ventricofe,  with  an  incifton  beneath 
the  tip. 

Generally  oval,  and  containing  from  eight  to  twenty-four 
bright  molecules,  the  margin  irregular.  Common  in  a vari- 
ety  of  vegetable  infuAons. 

Ren.  Thick,  and  Anuate  in  the  middle. 

Deferibed  by  Joblot,  who  difcovered  it  in  the  infuAons  of 
hay.  The  form  is  Slightly  kidney-fhaped,  of  a yellow  co- 
lour, opake,  and  filled  with  molecules. 

Pyrum.  Convex,  oval,  ihe  tip  produced  into  a beak. 

The  body  is  tranfparent,  of  a pale  colour,  and  filled  with 
molecules. 

Hippocrepis.  Thick,  narrow  in  the  middle,  Semilunar, 
and  greenifh.  .Found  in  ftagnant  meadow  water. 

COLPUSA,  in  Ancient  Geography , one  of  the  ancient 
names  of  Chalcedon,  according  to  Pliny. 

COLSA,  a town  of  AAa,  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  Arme- 
nia. 

COLS1R,  in  Geography , a town  of  Ana,  in  the  country 
of  Thibet;  50  miles  N.E.  of  Harachar-  H -tun. 

COLT,  in  Zoology.  See  Foal  and  Horse. 

Colt’ s-foot,  in  Botany.  See  Tussilago  Farfara. 

Colt’s foot,  alpine.  See  Cacalia  Petafites. 

COLT  HEN  A,  in  Ancient  Geography,  placed  by  Ptole- 
my near  the  Araxes,  and  N.  of  Soducena. 

COLTIE,  among  the  Timber  Merchants,  a word  ufed  to 
exprels  a tree  which  has  a defcdl  in  fome  one  of  its  annual 
circles,  which  renders  it  unAt  for  many  of  the  ufes  it  might 
have  been  otherwife  fit  for.  In  this  cafe  fome  one  of  the 
annua!  circles  near  the  centre  is  perceived  by  the  eye  to  be 
thicker  than  the  reft,  and  its  fap  veffels  larger.  It  has  an 
appearance  much  different  from  that  of  the  others,  and  is  fo 
loofely  connected  both  to  its  inveftient,  and  inverted  circles,, 
that,  on  fawing  a tranfverfe  piece  of  the  trunk  off,  it  will 
Slip  out  from  the  others,  and  fo  leave  the  heart  looSe,  and 
the  relt  hollow,  feeming  to  have  been  only  fitted,  not  con- 
nected, to  the  others.  In  fplitting  the  wood  for  other  ufes,, 
it  yet  more  readily  drops  out,  and  the  timber  of  fuch  a tres- 
is therefore  much  lefs  fit  for  general  ufe  than  that  of  others. 
It  is  not  eiyfy  to  fay  to  what  accident,  in  the  growth  of  the 
tree,  this  is  owing,  but  it  teems  probable  that  it  expofes  the 
tree  to  other  accidents;  in  particular  Bobart  feems  to  think, 
that  among  the  trees  which  were  fplit  by  the  hard  froft,  in 
the  year  16S3,  while  other  trees  of  the  like  fizes  and  kinds 
efcaped,  this  coltinefs  might  be  the  occafion  of  the  mifehief,. 
as  well  a*  of  their  being  wind-lhaken,  or  lagged.  PhiioL 
Tranf.  N°  163. 

COLUBiE,  in  Ancient  Geography , a people  of  India, 
placed  by  Ptolemy  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Ganges,  and 
near  to  it. 

COLUBER,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  ferpents  diftin- 
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gulflaed  by  having  plates  on  the  belly,  and  fcaies  on  the  un- 
der parts  of  the  tail. 

The  fpecies  of  this  genus  are  numerous.  Linnaeus  de- 
fcribes,  upon  the  teftimony  of  various  writers,  above  ninety; 
and  that  number  even  has  been  confiderably  augmented  by 
naturalifts  fince  his  time.  The  fpecies  differ  greatly  in  fize 
and  habit  ; fome,  as  the  vipers  having  the  head  large,  flat- 
tifh,  and  lemi-cordated,  with  the  body  and  tail  of  a mode- 
rate length,  or  rather  fhort  ; while  others,  as  the  greater 
part  of  the  harmlefs  ferpents,  have  fmall  heads,  with  the 
body  and  tail  much  longer  in  proportion.  In  fume,  ex- 
c! n five  of  the  ufual  fcaies  under  the  tail,  are  a few  fcuta  or 
undivided  lamellss,  either  at  the  beginning  or  towards  the 
tip  of  the  tail.  The  bed  works  on  this  tribe  of  reptiles  are 
“ Synopfis  methodica  animalium  Qdadrupedum  et  Serpen  - 
tini  generis,”  of  Ray.  “ Synoptis  Reptiliurn,”  & c.  of 
Laurenti;  and  thofe  of  Seba  and  Cattfby.  The  obferva- 
tions  of  Boddaert,  “ Specimen  novse  methodi  diftinguendi 
Serpentia.”  Nov.  A6t.  Acad.  Nat.  Cur.  ; and  “ Befch- 
reibungeiner  Schlange,”  &c.  of  Wiegel.  The  papers  of 
Mr.  Ellis,  and  another  by  E)r.  Gray  in  the  Philofophical 
Tranfaftions,  relative  to  venomous  ferpents,  are  alfo  inter- 
efting.  Several  of  thofe  del'cribed  b)r  count  La  Cepede  de- 
ferve  particular  attention.  Profeffor  Pallas  mentions  fome 
new  kinds  oblerved  in  Ruffia  and  Siberia  ; others  are  men- 
tioned by  Sparrman,  and  a number  of  the  viper  tribe  occur 
in  the  £‘  Hiftovy  of  the  Indian  Serpents,”  publifhed  by  the 
late  Dr.  Ruffell. 

Linnaeus  confidered  the  number  of  abdominal  plates  and 
fcaies  under  the  tail  as  a charafteriftic  diftinftion  of  the  dif- 
ferent fpecies  of  this  genus;  fuch,  however,  is  the  incon- 
iiftency  of  this  criterion  that,  in  deferibing  the  lame  fpe- 
cies, fcarcely  two  writers  agree.  Charafters  taken  from 
the  number  of  thofe  plates  and  fcaies  in  the  ferpent  tribe, 
like  thofe  from  the  number  of  rays  in  the  fins  of  fillies,  are 
not  to  be  relied  upon.  The  colours  are  liable  to  fome  vari- 
ation ; but  the  peculiar  form  and  difpofition  of  the  fpots, 
lines,  and  other  markings,  afford,  in  general,  a charafter  by 
which  the  different  fpecies  may  be  diftinguifhed. 

Species. 

Vipera.  Somewhat  ferruginous,  fpotted  with  brown; 
beneath  whitifh  ; tail  fhort  and  mucronated. 

Abdominal  fcuta  11S,  fubcaudal  fcaies  23.  Linn.  Haf- 
felq.  Aft.  Upf.  1 750.  Afpls  Cleopatrae,  Laurenti. 

This  is  the  common  viper  of  Egypt.  Haffelquift,  who 
appears  to  have  firft  delcribed  the  fpecies  with  accuracy, 
informs  us,  that  it  is  imported  in  eonfiderable  quantities 
every  year  to  Venice  for  the  ufe  of  the  apothecaries.  Its 
fize  is  fomewhat  fmailer  than  that  of  the  common  viper ; 
the  bead  not  fo  flat  on  the  top,  but  very  protuberant  on 
each  fide  ; fnout  very  obtufe.  The  body  is  thick  towards 
the  middle,  and  fomewhat  quadrangular,  but  thin,  and  cy- 
lindric  towards  the  head  and  tail,  which  laft  is  fhort,  {len- 
der, conical,  and  terminated  by  a {lightly  incurved  homy 
point  or  tip.  The  fcaies  on  the  upper  parts  are  oval  and 
carinated.  Haffelquift  deferibes  this  fpecies  as  being  about 
two  fpans  in  length,  exciufive  of  the  tail,  which  meafures 
only  an  inch.  This  is  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  the  afp,  by 
the  bite  of  which  the  celebrated  Cleopatra  determined  rather 
to  die  than  fubmit  to  be  carried  captive  to  Rome,  to  grace 
the  triumph  of  Augulius.  Mr.  Bruce,' on  the  contrary, 
confiders  the  Ceraftes  to  be  the  fpecies  employed  on  that 
momentous  occafion.  Schneider  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
Egyptian  viper  (C.  vipera)  mull  be  the  true  dlpfas  of  the 
ancients,  a reptile  which  was  popularly  reported  to  kill  by 
occalioning  the  inoft  excdllve  thirit. 


USER. 

Variegatus.  Above  chtCnut,  variegated  with  grey 
and  white;  beneath,  and  on  the  Tides,  pale  yellow.  Afpls 
variegata,  Laur,  Amph.  Seba,  See. 

Confidered  as  a native  of  America,  and  refembles  the 

la(V. 

Venosvs.  Reddifli  afh,  with  white  tranfverfe  veins; 
head  ong.  Afpls  r.obella,  Laur.  Amph.  Seba. 

A native  of  America,  and  is  probably  only  a variety  of 
C.  vipera. 

Intestinalis.  Body  equal,  {lender,  with  a lateral 
and  longitudinal  dorfal  line,  the  laft  furcated  near  the  eyes. 
Laur.  Amph.  Seba. 

Inhabits  Africa,  and  like  the  former  is  perhaps  merely  a 
variety  of  C.  vipera. 

Berus.  On  the  head  a bilobate  fpot ; body  above  cine- 
reous (or  reddifli)  with  a black  flexu'ous  zig-zag  ftripe  down 
the  back,  and  belly  purplifh.  Coluber  berus,  abdominal 
fcuta  146,  fubcaudal  fcaies,  39.  Linn.  Fn.  Suec.  Amoen. 
Acad.  14S — 42.  Weigel  Abh.  der  Hall.  177—86.  Scop. 
Vipera , Gcfner  Aldr. 

This  is  the  common  Englifh  viper,  and  which  is  not 
only  frequent  in  this  country,  but  appears  to  be  generally 
diffufed  over  the  reft  of  Europe,  and  fome  parts  of  Afia. 
If  the  varieties,  delcribed  by  Gmelin,  are  of  the  fame  fpe- 
cies, it  extends  alfo  as  far  as  India.  The  var  /2  of  this  au- 
thor has  the  fpots  on  the  top  of  the  head  roundi(h,  and 
fomewhat  confluent  or  running  into  a ftripe  ; thofe  near  the 
tail  tranfverfe.  This  inhabits  India,  y.  Reddifli  with  the 
head  variegated  ; neck  {lender.  A native  of  St.  Euftace. 
5.  The  arch  of  the  hind  head  intercepting  a white  fpot. 
Inhatyts  India,  e.  Spot  on  the  head  multipartite.  Inha- 
bits the  Celebes.  The  whole  of  thofe  varieties  are  de- 
feribed  and  figured  in  the  works  of  Seba. 

Though  the  viper  varies  confiderably  in  colour  from  a 
pale  cinereous  or  yellowifli  ferruginous  to  deep  or  dull 
brown,  the  varieties  agree  in  being  marked  with  a continued 
feries  of  confluent  rhomboid  blackifh  fpots,  extending  from 
the  head  to  the  tail.  The  head  is  broad,  and  fomewhat 
flattened,  and  is  more  or  lefs  protuberant  on  each  fide  at 
the  back  part ; the  front  of  the  head  is  blackiih,  and  on 
the  upper  part  is  a large  divided  and  fomewhat  heart-fhaped 
fpot,  the  obtufe  divificns  of  which  are  direfted  backwards  ; 
the  lips  are  fomewhat  barred  or  variegated  with  black  and 
light  grey,  and  along  each  fide  of  the  body  runs  a row  of 
roundifh  fubtrigonal  aufky  fpots,  continuing  to  the  end  of 
the  tail.  The  fcaies  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body  are 
carinated,  the  under  parts  of  a blackifh  colour,  with  a 
blueifn  glofs  fomewhat  refembling  that  of  polifhed  fteel. 
The  general  length  of  the  viper  is  from  eighteen  inches  to 
two  feet,  and  it  is  affirmed  by  fome  writers  to  grow  even  to 
the  length  of  three  feet.  The  fangs  of  the  viper,  like  thofe 
of  other  poifonous  ferpents,  are  fituated  on  each  fide  the 
fore  part  of  the  upper  jaw.  and  are  generally  two  in  num- 
ber, with  a few  fmailer  ones  fituated  behind.  The  poifon, 
as  ufual,  lies  in  a receptacle  at  the  bafe  of  the  fangs,  and 
being  perforated,  when  the  animal  bites,  the  compreffion 
of  thofe  receptacles  forces  out  a drop  of  the  poifonous 
fluid,  which  paffing  through  the  aperture  of  the  fangs  is 
immediately  inflilled  into  the  wound.  The  tongue  is 
forked,  and  being  foft  and  flexible  is  fufceptible  of  great 
extenfiori  : it  may  be  perhaps  fuperfluous  to  add  that  this 
tongue  is  altogether  incapable  of  infliftiug  any  wound,  or 
injefting  poifon,  as  fome  ancient  writers  creduloufly  affirm  ; 
it  may  affift  the  animal  in  the  capture  of  its  infeft  prey. 
The  French  naturalifls  are  inclined  to  believe  it  is  intended 
by  nature  to  fupply  fome  defeft  of  tranfpiration  irt  the  fkin. 

Hitherto  the  viper  has  been  confidered  the  moft  poifonous 
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of  th?  European  ferpents,  and  many  inftances  are  recorded 
of  the  fatal  effe&s  refulting  from  its  bite.  That  the  bite  of 
this  ferpent  is  always  productive  of  pain  and  temporary  in- 
flammation in  the  parts  bitten  is  verv  evident;  fometimes 
alfo  the  fymptoms  may  become  alarming,  or,  in  a few  in- 
fhncts,  through  negleft  or  injudicious  treatment  of  the 
wound,  may  even  prove  fatal;  but  upon  the  whole  the 
bite  of  this  creature  does  not  appear  pregnant  with  all  thofe 
dangers  which  the  terrors  and  prejudices  of  the  vulgar  lead 
them  to  fuppofe.  In  England  the  bite  of  the  viper  is  rarely 
attended  with  fatal  confequences.  Fontana  feems  to  doubt 
whether  any  well  attefted  inftance  can  be  adduced  of  the 
viper  having  killed  anv  perfon  by  its  bite,  even  in  the  warm 
climate  of  Italy.  The  teftimonies  of  authors,  botn  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  poifon  itfelf,  and  its  eftecls  on  the  animal 
frame  are,  however,  confeiTedly  at  variance.  According 
to  Dr.  Mead,  and  his  affociates  in  the  experiment,  the 
poifon  of  the  viper,  diluted  with  a little  warm  water,  proved 
fharp  and  fiery  when  tailed  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  as 
if  the  tongue  had  been  brack  through  with  fomething 
fealding  or  burning.  This  fenfation  went  off  in  two  or 
three  hours  ; but  one  gentleman,  who  would  not  be  fatis- 
fied  without  trying  a large  drop  undiluted,  found  his  tongue 
fwelled  with  a little  inflammation  ; and  the  forenefs  lafted 
two  days.  On  the  contrary,  abbe  Fontana  and  fome  others 
deferibe  it  as  of  no  particular  acrimony  of  tafte,  but  rather 
lefenibling  oil  or  gum,  and  Dr,  Ruffell,  in  his  work  on 
Indian  ferpents,  affirms  the  fame  even  of  the  poifon  of  the 
cobra  de  capello.  Boerhaave  is  of  opinion  that  the  poifon 
of  the  viper  may  be  taken  into  the  ftomach  without  danger, 
and  quotes  the  cafe  of  Jacob  Sozzi,  who,  at  the  court  of 
the  duke  of  Tufcany,  is  faid  to  have  fwallowed  three  drams 
of  this  poifon  without  experiencing  any  ill  effetls,  This 
poifon,  fays  Boerhaave,  is  rendered  inactive  by  digeilion  in 
the  ftomach  and  bowels,  fo  that  it  will  not  afterwards  exert 
its  fad  effeCIs  npon  the  blood  • for  a whole  ounce  of  the 
venom  taken  by  the  mouth  will  not  kill  an  animal,  when,  at 
the  fame  time,  afmall  needle  only,  dipped  in  the  fame  fluid, 
taking  up  perhaps  no  more  than  a hundredth  part  of  a 
drop,  and  then  thruft  into  the  blood  of  the  living  animal, 
almoft  infallibly  kills.  Fontana,  on  the  contrary,  affirms, 
that  though  the  poifon  of  the  viper  adminiftered  internally 
may  not  produce  the  fame  violent  fymptoms  as  the  bite, 
that  it  cannot  be  taken  with  impunity.  The  opinion,  pretty 
generally  entertained  among  the  ancients,  feems  to  be  in  fa- 
vour of  the  affertious  of  Boerhaave. 

“ The  fymptoms  which  follow  the  bite  of  the  vioer  (ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Mead)  when  it  fallens  either  one  or  both  its 
greater  teeth  or  tangs  in  any  part  of  the  body,  is  an  acute 
pain  in  the  part  wounded,  with  a fwelling  at  firft  red,  but 
afterwards  livid,  which,  by'degrees,  fpreads  further  to  the 
neighbouring  parts,  and  occafions  great  faintnefs,  and  a 
quick,  though  low  and  fometimes  interrupted  pnlfe  ; great 
ficknefs  at  the  ftomach,  with  bilious,  convulftve  vomitings, 
coldfweats,  and  fometimes  pain  about  the  navel  ; and  :f  the 
cure  be  not  fpeedy,  death  itfelf,  unlefs  the  ftrength  of  na- 
ture prove  fufficient  to  overcome  thofe  diforders  ; and 
though  it  does,  the  fwelling  ftill  continues  inflamed  for  fome 
time  ; nay,  in  fome  cafes,  more  cor.liderably  upon  the 
abating  of  the  other  fymptoms  than  at  the  beginning  ; and 
often  from  the  fmall  wound  runs  a fanious  liquor,  and  little 
puftules  are  raifed  about  it : the  colour  of  the  whole  (kin,  in 
lefs  than  an  hour,  is  changed  yellow,  as  if  the  pacient  had 
the  jaundice.  Thefe  mifehiefs  (a'though  different  climates, 
feafonsof  the  year  more  or  lefs  hot,  the  greater  or  lefs  rage 
of  the  viper,  the  animal  itfelf  being  of  a larger  or  fmaller 
fize,  and  confequently  able  to  communicate  more  or  lefs 


venom,  the  wound  made  deeper,  in  a part  more  nervous  or 
tendinous,  and  therefore  receiving  more  of  the  poifonous 
liquor,  and  the  like  circnmftances  may  varioufly  heighten  or 
abate  them,)  yet  uluallv  difeover  themfclves  much  after  the 
fame  manner  in  all;  unlefs  the  bite  happen  not  to  be  ac- 
companied with  the  effuiion  of  that  liquor,  which  is  the 
main  inftrument  and  caufe  of  this  violent  and  (hocking  dif- 
turbance.”  Dr.  Mead  caufed  feveral  animals,  as  dogs,  cats, 
and  pigeons  to  be  bitten  by  an  enraged  vioer,  which  ani- 
mals generally  died,  fome  in  a longer  and  others  in  a {barter 
fpace  of  time  ; but  it  was  obferved  that,  immediately  after 
being  bitten,  they  all  exhibited  figns  of  acute  pain  »s  if 
affe&ed  with  ficknefs,  fainting-s,  and  convulfions.  The 
venomous  properties  of  the  poifonous  fluid  of  the  viper  is 
not  deftroyed  even  by  the  death  of  the  animal,  as  was 
proved  bv  F)r.  Mead  ; he  took  the  head  of  a large  viper 
that  lay  three  hours  after  it  was  cut  off,  and  was  perfectly 
flacc'd  and  without  motion,  and  wounded  a pigeon  on  the 
thigh  by  the  fangs  of  the  head  ; the  bird  prelently  became 
coavulft'd,  and  died  feven  hours  after.  The  Scythians,  as 
Pliny  relates,  mu  ft  have  been  aware  that  the  poifon  of  the 
viper  would  retain  its  venomous  properties  after  being  taken 
from  the  animal  and  dried,  for  they  were  accuftomed  to  dip 
their  arrows  into  its  poifon  ; this  they  previoufly  prepared 
by  mixing  it  with  human  blood. 

From  the  following  experiment  it  would  feem  that  no 
very  material  difference  takes  place  in  the  appearance  of  an 
animal  killed  by  the  bite  of  the  viper,  than  if  its  death  were 
occafioned  by  apy  other  cafe.  To  afeertain  this  fact,  a 
viper,  being  enraged  by  the  members  of  the  Tufcan  aca- 
demy, and  then  fuffered  to  bite  the  nofe  of  a ftrong  bull, 
the  animal  expired  in  a fhort  time,  and  being  opened  by  the 
moft  expert  anatomifts,  no  uncommon  alteration  could  be 
perceived  either  in  the  folid  or  fluid  parts  of  the  beaft. 

The  viper,  though  fo  much  dreaded  on  account  of  its 
bite  has  been  very  highly  efteemed  both  by  the  ancients 
and  moderns  as  a reftorative  and  ftrengthening  diet.  The 
ancients  ufed  the  flefh  of  this  fnake  in  leprous  and  other 
cafes.  The  Greek  phyffeian  Craterus,  cured,  as  Porphy- 
rins relates,  a miferable  (lave,  whofe  fkin,  in  a ftrange  man- 
ner, fell  off  from  his  bones,  by  adviung  him  to  feed  ou 
viper’s  flefh  in  the  manner  of  fifh.  Galen  fays,  that  thofe 
affli&ed  with  elephantiafis  are  wonderfully  relieved  by  eat- 
ing viper’s  flefh  dreffed  like  eels,  and  relates  very  remarkable  . 
cures  of  this  difeafe  performed  by  means  of  viper  wine.  In 
France  and  Italy,  the  broth,  jelly,  and  flefh  of  vipers  is 
in  much  efteem  as  a reftorative  medicine.  In  England  we 
have  to  inftance  the  well  known  ctrcifrnftance  of  fir  Kenelm 
Digby,  v.'ho  caufed  his  wife  lady  Venetia  to  feed  on  capons 
fatted  with  vioers  to  recover  her  from  a confurnption. 
According  to  Dr  Lewis,  the  dried  flefh  of  the  vipers  pofftffes 
none  of  the  nutritious  properties  of  the  recent  animal,  and 
is  totally  infignificant.  A volatile  fait  was  formerly  drawn 
from  vipers  and  fold  at  a great  price  as  a fovereign  remedy 
againft  the  bites  of  vipers,  and  other  poifonous  animals, 
but  it  is  now  found  not  to  be  materially  different  from  the 
volatile  alkaline  falts  procured  by  diftiiling  other  animal 
fubftances. 

The  viper  abounds  mod  in  dry,  flony,  and  chalky  coun- 
tries, or  in  the  low  herbage  or  underwood  in  thickets.  It 
calls  its  fkin  twice  in  the  year,  namtly,  in  fpring  and 
autumn,  and  is  faid  to  attain  its  full  fize  at  the  age  of 
fix  or  fevtn  years,  but  are  capable  of  engendering  when 
two  or  three  years  old.  They  copulate  in  May,  and  go 
about  three  months  with  young.  “ The  viper  (fays  Mr. 
White)  is  vivaparous,  producing  its  young  tow -ids  the 
clofe  of  fumnder.  On  the  4th  of  Aug.  1755,  we  furprized 
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a large  female  viper,  which  feemed  very  heavy  and  bloated 
as  it  lay  on  the  grafs,  balking  in  the  fun.  When  we  came 
to  cut  it  up,  we  found  that  the  abdomen  was  crouded  with 
young,  fifteen  in  number ; the  fhortell  ©f  which  meafured 
full  feven  inches,  and  were  about  the  fize  of  full  grown 
earth  worms.  This  little  fry  ilfued  into  the  world  with 
the  true  viper  fpirit  about  them,  (hewing  great  alertncfs  as 
foon  as  difengaged  from  the  belly  of  the  dam  : they  twilled 
and  wriggled  about,  and  fet  themfelves  up,  and  gaoed  very 
wide,  when  touched  with  a flick,  Ihewing  manifell  tokens 
of  menace  and  defiance,  though  as  yet  they  had  no  manner 
of  fangs  that  we  could  find,  even  with  the  help  of  our 
glaffes.”  In  the  month  of  May  a female  viper  was  opened, 
which  had  in  it  a chain  of  eleven  eggs,  about  the  fize  of 
thofe  of  a black  bird,  but  not  fo  far  advanced  as  to  (hew 
the  rudiments  of  the  young.  Several  intelligent  folks  (adds 
Mr.  White)  allure  me  that  they  have  feen  the  viper  open 
her  mouth,  and  admit  her  helplefs  young  down  her  throat 
on  hidden  furprizes,  juft  as  the  opoffum  does  her  brood 
into  the  pouch  under  her  belly  upon  the  like  emergencies  ; 
and  yet  the  London  viper  catchers  infill  on  it  to  Mr.  Bar- 
rington that  no  fuch  thing  ever  happens. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown  feems  inclined  to  believe  this  circum- 
llance:  the  young,  heobferves,  fuppofed  to  break  through  the 
bellyof  the  dam,  will,  upon  anyfright,  for  protection,  run  into 
it  ; tor  then  the  old  one  receives  them  into  her  mouth, 
which  way,  the  fright  being  paft,  they  wiil  return  again, 
which  is  a peculiar  way  of  refuge,  and  although  it  feems 
ft  range  is  avowed  by  frequent  experience  and  undeniable 
teftiinony.  The  fame  is  alferted  by  fome  other  writers  of 
no  mean  refpectability. 

The  enemies  of  the  viper  are  numerous,  the  herons  in 
particular  deftroy  vaft  numbers.  Their  prey  confifts  of 
frogs,  toads,  lizards,  mice,  and  various  fmall  quadrupeds. 
The  viper  is  capable  of  fupporting  a very  long  abltinence  ; 
it  being  known  that  fome  have  been  kept  in  a box  without 
food  lor  fix  months,  and  vet  did  not  abate  of  their  vivacity. 
They  feed  only  for  a fhort  period  annually,  and  as  a viper 
has  been  known  to  be  a whole  month  devouring  and  digtil- 
ing a frog  or  toad,  two  fuch  meals  would  be  fufticknt 
to  fupport  it  for  a twelve  month.  It  is  remarked,  that 
they  never  eat  during  confinement,  for  if  mice,  their  favourite 
food  be  thrown  into  their  box,  though  they  will  kill  they 
never  eat  them.  The  violence  of  their  poilon  decreafes  in 
proportion  to  the  length  of  their  confinement.  Vipers, 
when  at  liberty,  remain  torpid  throughout  the  winter,  but 
when  confined  have  never  been  known  to  take  their  annual 
repofe.  The  oeft  method  of  catching  them  is  by  putting 
a cleft  Hick  on  or  near  the  head,  then  feizing  them. by  the 
tail,  and  inftantly  dropping  them  into  a bag.  The  viper 
catchers  are  frequently  bit,  but  it  is  feleiom  the  wound 
proves  fatal  : oil  of  olives,  or  LI. id  oil,  is  faid  to  be  the 
Kioft  effectual  remedy.  M.  Sonnini  feems  fully  fatisfied  of 
the  efficacy  of  eau  de  luce  as  au  antidote  to  the  poifen  of 
vipers  as  well  as  other  venomous  ferpents,  the  good  efteCts 
of  which  he  tells  us  he  has  experienced  on  fsveral  oceahons, 
and  particularly  at  Guiana,  where  fnakes  are  equally  nume- 
rous and  formidable.  In  his  travels  through  Greece  and 
Turkey,  M.  Sonnini  mentions  an  inftance  oi  a child  lie  law 
at  Sifour,  three  or  four  hours  after  it  had  been  bitten  by  a 
vipour  or  venomous  ln*ke,  in  the  fmall  of  the  leg.  Both 
the  leg  and  foot  were  much  fvveiied,  very  hard,  and  of  a 
blueilh  colour  : the  child  fufftred  great  pain,  the  wound  no 
longer  appeared,  and  the  piace  was  not  difkinguilhed  but 
by  a larger  fwelling,  and  by  pains  more  acute,  which  were 
occafioned  by  touching  it.  He  made  the  child  fwailow  a 
few  drops  of  eau  de  luce  in  half  a glafs  of  wine,  and  after 


fome  fcarifications  on  the  part  bitten  applied  to  it,  a 
comprefs,  fteeped  in  this  fame  water,  which  is  kno.wn  to  be 
compofed  of  volatile  alkali  and  oil  of  amber.  The  refult 
of  this  treatment  was,  that  four  hours  after,  the  fwelling 
was  coniiderably  diminished  ; the  child  no  longer  felt  any 
pain,  and  became  tranquil ; the  comprefs  of  eau  de  luce  was 
again  renewed,  and  the  child  left  in  a fair  ftate  for  recovery. 
The  fame  application  is  recommended  by  Sonnini  in  all 
fimilar  cafes  ; he  obferves,  that  the  fwelling  of  the  wounded 
art  is  fpeedily  diminiflied,  and  the  pain  entirely  removed 
v this  means  ; but  the  eau  de  luce  rnuft  be  taken  internally, 
according  to  this  writer,  as  well  as  applied  to  the  wound 
externally,  in  order  to  produce  the  defired  effe<ft,  The 
remedies  which  the  Greeks  commonly  employ  for  curing 
the  bite  of  fnakes,  as  Sonnini  affirms,  confift  in  cataplafms 
of  emollient  plants,  calculated  to  promote  fuppuration. 
Sow  thiftle  is  reckoned  among  them  to  pofiefs,  particularly, 
a fpecific  virtue  againft  this  fort  of  venoin.  But  this  treat- 
ment, he  adds,  is  very  long  ; it  frequently  lads  two  months, 
and  never  lefs  than  one  ; neither  is  it  always  fuccefsful,  and 
death  pretty  frequently  carries  off  the  patient  from  the 
torments  which  this  mode  of  treatment  caufes  him  to 
fuffer. 

Prester.  Black,  with  deep  black,  denfated,  dorfal 
line.  Coluber  prefer,  abdominal  tcuta  i \2,  fubcaudal  feales 
32.  Linn.  Fn.  Suec.  287.  L-  pech  Itin.  Coluber  vipera 
anglorum,  Laur.  Vipera  anglica  nigricans,  Petiv.  Muf. 

This  is  the  black  viper  of  Enghih  authors,  and  which 
fo  completely  refembles  the  common  viper  in  every  parti- 
cular, except  the  colour,  that  we  are  ilrongly  inclined  to 
admit  it  as  a more  variety  of.  that  fpecits.  The  black 
viper  of  Auffria  appears  from  a feries  of  experiments 
made  by  Laurenti  to  be  innoxious,  ftnee  pigeons  and 
chickens  expofed  to  its  bite  were  no  otherwife  injured  than 
by  mere  pundhtre  without  fuffering  any  fymptoms  of 
poifon,  but  it  is  not  entirely  certain  that  the  kmd  deferibed 
by  Laurenti  is  of  the  fame  Ipecies  as  the  black  viper  gene- 
rally found  in  Europe,  and  which  is  airnoft  univerfaiiy 
allow  d to  be  as  poifonous  as  the  common  viper. 

Prefter  inhabits  the  northern  parts  of  Alia  as  well  as 
Europe. 

CacodjeMon.  Deep  black  ; head  broad  and  tumid  ; 
body  thick.  Black  viper.  Catefby,  Carol. 

This  kind  is  about  the  fize  of  the  common  viper,  but  of 
a much  thicker  form,  and  entirely  of  a nifty  black  colour; 
it  is  flow  in  its  motions,  and,  when  irritated,  dilates  the 
head,  which  is  naturally  large,  to  a furprifing  width,  and 
threatening  at  the  fame  time  with  a horrid  hi  is  ; the  fangs 
are  large,  and  the  animal  is  faid  to  be  . as  dangerous  as  the 
rattle  inake. 

Jt  is  a native  of  Carolina,  inhabiting  chiefly  the  higher 
grounds. 

Chersea.  Dufky-bay,  with  black  flexuous  dorLil  band, 
and  the  head  oval,  and  whitiih  beneath.  Co  luler  cherfea , 
abdonnnal  feuta  150,  lubcaudal  feales  34.  Linn. 

Inhabits  the  woody  parts  of  Sweden,  and  is  faid  to  be 
moft  frequent  in  the  province  of  Smoland,  where  it  is 
greatly  dreaded  by  the  inhabitants,  who  eonfider  its  bite  as 
mortal,  unlefs  the  part  bitten  be  immediately  cut  out.  In 
the  “ Memoirs  of  the  S wed i 111  Academy”  is  an  account  of 
a young  man,  a labourer,  bit  by  this  animal  on  the  toe  of 
the  left  foot.  In  the  fpace  of  fix  hours,  the  whole  leg  and 
thigh  were  red  and  fwelled  ; the  pulfe  intermitted,  and  the 
patient  was  opprefled  with  pains  in  the  head  and  bowels. 
The  firft  day  the  patient  drank  a glafs  of  the  juice  ex- 
prefled  from  aih-leaves  mixed  with  wine  every  half  hour, 
and  had  befides  a caiaplafm  of  the  bruifed  leaves  applied 
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to  the  wound  : in  the  evening  alfo,  he  took  a glafs  of  warm 
olive  oil.  By  thefe  means  the  patient  was  greatly  relieved, 
flept  well  during  the  night,  and  found  the  fwelling  much 
reduced  by  the  next  morning ; but  neglecting  to  repeat 
the  remedies  the  firtt  fymptoms  returned,  and  were  again 
diffipated  by  the  fame  applications,  and  in  two  or  three 
days  the  patient  recovered.  Linnpcus  attempted  to  cure 
a women  wounded  by  the  bite  of  a viper  of  this  kind  by 
means  of  olive  oil,  but  his  endeavours  were  unfuccefsful, 
and  his  patient  died. 

The  coluber  cherfea  refembles  the  common  viper,  but 
ftiilmore  the  common  afp,  though  inferior  in  frze,  not  often 
exceeding  a fpan  in  length.  The  colour  is  a dufky  rufous 
brown,  with  a flexuous  dorfal  band  of  a deeper  colour  ; the 
head  ovate,  of  a pale  colour,  and  marked  with  a heart- 
fhaped  dulky  fpot,  the  divifions  of  which  are  directed  back- 
wards, and  the  body  is  round. 

Scytha.  Deep  black  above,  beneath  milk  white,  and 
pohihed.  Coluber  fcytha,  abdominal  lcuta  153,  fubcaudal 
fquamse  31.  Pallus  It. 

Inhabits  woods  in  the  mountainous  Darts  of  Siberia, 
where  it  was  obferved  by  Dr.  Pallas.  This  fpecies  is  not 
eftemeed  very  poifonous,  and  is  of  a fmall  fize,  feldom 
exceeding  nine  inches  in  length,  or  the  thicknefs  of  a 
finger  ; the  head  is  fomewhat  heart -fhaped. 

Iyedi.  Head  imbricated  with  very  minute  fcales  ; body 
ferruginous,  with  a quadruple  tranfverfe  dorfal  f cries  of 
fhort  brown  ilreaks.  Coluber  redi,  abdominal  fcuta  152, 
fubcaudal  Squamae  33.  Gmel.  Vipera  francifci  red},  Laur. 
Qtier,  Meyer  Thiere. 

Allied  to  the  common  viper,  but  efteemed  more  poifon- 
ous; it  differs  in  being  marked  throughout  the  whole 
length  of  the  upper  parts,  with  a quadruple  feries  of 
fhort,  tranfverfe,  alternate  ilreaks,  of  which  the  intermediate 
ones  are  often  confluent.  The  colour  of  the  underparts  is 
rufous,  efpecially  towards  the  head  and  tail.  This  kind  is 
found  in  Auftria  and  Italy  near  the  fea. 

Cerastes.  Sub-ferruginous,  with  brown  tranfverfe 
fpots,  and  horned  eye-lids  Coluber  cerafles , abdominal 
fcuta  150.  fubcaudal  fcaies  25.  Haflelq.  Ail.  Upf.  1750. 
Linn.  Cerojles  ex  lybia . Aldr.  Cerajles , Bellon,  Ellis  Phil. 
Tranf.  Cerafles,  Bruce’s  Travels  Append.  La  v/pere  a- 
rujfe.  La  Cepcde. 

The  cerafles  v per  grows  to  the  length  of  eighteen  inches 
or  two  feet,  and  is  dn'Hnguiihed  by  a pair  of  horns,  or 
curved  proceffes  fituated  above  the  eyes  and  pointing  for- 
wards ; thefe  horns  have  nothing  analogous  in  their  ilruc- 
ture  to  thofe  ot  quadrupeds,  neither  are  they  to  be  confi- 
dertd  as  weapons  either  oftenfiveor  defenfive,  but  they  con- 
tribute to  give'the  animal  an  appearance  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary malignity.  The  cerafles  is  a native  of  many  parts  of 
/Hrica,  and  is  found  principally  in  fandy  deferts  and  dry 
places.  In  Syria  and  Arabia  it  is  particularly  frequent,  and 
is  alfo  found  in  many  parts  of  Egypt. 

The  general  colour  of  this  fnake  is  a pale  yellowifltor  reddifh 
brown,  with  darker  fpots  difpoied  at  a diilance  from  each 
other,  and  in  a fomewhat  tranfverfe  direction  along  the  back, 
and  near  the  iides.  the  belly  is  blueifh,  or  of  a pale  lead  colour, 
and  fome  writers  fay  occalionally  aimoft  white.  In  its  man- 
ners the  cerafles  bears  a very  great  affinity  to  the  common 
viper,  but  is  flill  more  to  be  dreaded  than  that  fpecies,  as 
its  bite  is  very  dangerous,  and  the  animal  is  faia  to  fpring 
fu'ddeniy  to  a confiderable  diilance,  and  affail  without  pro- 
vocation thole  who  happen  to  approach  it. 

According  to  Mr.  Bruce,  the  cerailes  inhabits  tbegreatell 
part  of  the  eaftern  continent,  efpecially  the  defert  fandy 
part  of  it.  It  abounds  in  the  three  Arabias,  and'in  Africa, 
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I never  faw  (fay9  Mr.  Bruce)  fo  many  of  them  as  in  the 
Cyrenaicum,  where  the  jerboa  is  frequent  in  proportion 
He  is  a great  lover  of  beat;  for  though  the  fun  was  burn- 
ing hot  all  day,  when  we  made  a fire  at  night,  by  digging 
a hole  and  burning  wood  to  charcoal  in  it  for  drelfing  our  vic- 
tuals, it  was  feldom  we  had  fewer  than  half  a dozen  of  thefe 
vipers,  who  burnt  themfelves  to  death  by  approaching  the 
embers.  The  general  fize  of  the  cerafles  from  the  exire  - 
mity  of  its  fnout  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  Mr.  Bruce  tells  us, 
is  from- thirteen  to  fourteen  inches;  in  the  Briuih  Mule  urn, 
however,  is  a fpecimen  meafuring  rather  more  than  two 
feet,  and  in  that  of  Paris  another  Hill  larger.  The  head  is 
triangular,  very  flat,  but  higher  near  where  it  joins  the 
neck  than  towards  the  nole.  The  length  ot  its  head,  from 
the  point  of  the  nofe  to  the  joining  of  the  neck,  is  tro- 
twelfths  of  an  incii,  and  the  breadth  nine-twelfths  of  an 
inch;  between  its  horns  is  three-twellths.  The  opening  of 
ics  moutjr,  or  riflus  oris,  is  eight-twelfths;  its  horns  in 
length  three-twelfths;  its  large  canine  teeth  lomcthing  more 
than  three  twelfths  and  a half;  its  neck  at  the  joining  of  the 
head  four-twelfths;  the  body;  where  thickeit,  ten-twelfths ; 
its  tail,  at  the  joining  of  the  body,  two  twelfths  and  a half  ; 
the  tip  of  the  tail  one-  twelfth  ; the  length  of  the  tail  an 
inch  and  three-twelfths ; the  aperture  of  the  eye  two- 
twelfths,  but  this  varies  according  to  the  imprcffion  of 
light.  The  cerafles  has  lixteen  lmall  immoveable  teeth, 
hollow,  crooked,  inwards,  and  of  a remarkably  fine  polifh, 
white  in  colour,  inclining  to  biueifh  ; nearly  one-fourth  of 
the  bottom  are  flror.gly  fixed  in  the  upper  jaw,  ana  folds 
back  like  a clafp  knife,  the  point  inclining  inwards,  and 
the  greateft  part  of  the  tooth  is  covered  with  a green  foft 
membrane, not  drawn  tight,  but,  as  it  were  wrinkled,  over  it, 
immediately  above  this,  is  a flit  along  the  back  of  the  tooth, 
which  ends  nearly  in  the  middle  ol  it,  where  the  tooth  curves 
inwardly.  From  this  aperture,  Mr.  Bruce  imagines,  and 
not  without  reafon,  that  the  cerafles  fheds  its  poifon,  inflead 
of  from  the  point,  where,  with  the  bell  glafles  he  could 
never  perceive  an  aperture  : fo  that  the  tooth  is  not  a tube, 
but  hollow  only  half  way  ; the  point  being  calculated  for 
making  the  iucifion,  and  by  its  prelfure  occafioning  the  ve- 
nom in  the  bag  at  the  bottom  of  the  fang  to  rile  In  the 
tooth,  and  fpill  itfelf  through  the  flit  into  the  wound.  By 
this  flat  polition  of  the  tooth  along  the  jaw,  and  its  being 
defended  by  the  membrane,  it  eats  in  perfedt  fafety  ; for 
the  tooth  cannot  prefs  the  bag  of  poifon  at  the  root,  while 
it  lies  in  this  polition,  nor  can  it  rife  in  the  tube  to  fpill  it- 
felf, nor  can  the  tooth  make  any  wound  fo  as  to  receive  it  ; 
but  the  animal  is  luppofed  to  eat  but  feldom  or  only  when 
it  is  with  young.  This  viper  lias  or  ly  one  row  of  teeth. 
The  poifon  is  very  copious  for  fo  fmall  a creature,  being 
fully  as  much  as  a drop  of  laudanum  dropped  from  a phial 
by  a careful  hand;  it  is  of  a yeiiow  colour,  and  viewed 
through  a glafs  is  not  perfectly  tranfparent  or  pellucid. 

During  the  day  time  the  cerafles  hides  itfelf  in  the  fatid, 
where  it  lives  in  dens  fimilar  to  thofe  inhabited  by  the  jerboa. 
Mr.  Bruce  kept  two  of  the  cerafles  in  a giais  jar,  fuch  as  is 
ufed  for  keeping  fweetmeats  in,  for  the  fpace  of  two  years, 
without  having  given  them  any  food  ; they  did  not  fleet) 
that  he  obferved  in  winter,  '.  ,t  call  their  Ikins  the  lali  days 
of  April.  The  cerafles  moves  with  great  rapidity,  and  in 
all  direftions,  forward,  backward,  and  fideways  When 
he  inclines  to  furpriie  any  one,  who  is  too  far  from  him,  he 
creeps  with  his  fide  towards  the  perfon,  and  his  head  averted, 
till  judging  his  diilance,  he  turns  round,  fprings  upon  him,  and 
fattens  upon  the  part  next  to  him.  Mr.  Bruce  faw  one  of 
them  in  a houfe  at  Cairo  crawl  up  the  fide  of  a box  ia 
which  there  were  many,  and  there  he  tttti  as  if  hiding  him- 
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felf,  till  one  of  the  people  who  brought  them  to  us,  came 
rear  him,  and  though  in  a very  difadvantageous  pofture, 
ft  eking,  as  it  Were,  perpendicular  to  the  fide  of  the  box,  he 
leaped  near  the  ditlance  of  three  feet,  and  fattened  between 
the  man’s  fore- finger  and  thumb,  io  as  to  bring  the  blood. 
The  man  ihewed  no  fign  of  either  pain  or  fear,  and  Mr. 
Bruce  and  his  party  kept  him  with  them  full  four  hours 
without  his  applying  any  fort  of  remedy,  or  feeming  in- 
clined io  to  do.  To  make  himfelf  affured  that  the  animal 
was  in  its  perfe<ft  (late,  Mr.  Bruce  make  the  man  hold  the 
ceraites  by  the  neck,  fo  as  to  force  him  to  open  his  mouth, 
and  lacerate  the  thigh  of  a pelican,  a bird  he  had  tamed  as 
large  as  a fwan.  The  bird  died  in  about  thirteen  minutes, 
though  it  was  apparently  affected  in  about  fifty  feconds,  and 
this  even  can  fcarce  be  confidered  as  a fair  trial, becaufe  a few 
minutes  before  it  had  bit  the  man,  and  fo  difeharged  part  of 
its  virus,  and  it  was  made  to  ferateh  the  pelican  by  force, 
without  any  irritation  oradfion  of  its  own. 

It  appears  not  only  on  the  ttftimony  of  the  above  cir- 
cumilance,  but  on  the  relations  of  travellers  in  general  of 
the  greateft  relpeftabiiitv,  that  the  natives  of  the  countries 
snieited  by  the  ceraftes,  have  a method  of  charming,  or 
rather  ftupefying  thefe  and  other  ierpents  to  prevent  their 
biting,  or  to  render  their  bite  innoxious,  however  irritated 
the  animal  may  be.  Some  pretend  to  poffefs  preternatural 
powers  over  thofe  reptiles,  while  others  fay,  they  have  cer- 
tain preparations  with  which  they  anoint  themfelves  to  ob- 
viate the  fatal  couf  quences  of  their  bite,  and  which  is 
never  ineffectually  employed.  Mr.  Bruce  fpeaks  at  fome 
length  on  this  interellin'g  topic  “a  long  dilfertation  (fays 
this  writer,)  would  remain  on  the  incantation  ot  ferpents. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  its  reality,  the  feriptures  are  full  of 
it,  all  that  have  been  in  Egypt  have  feen  as  many  different 
iriftances  as  they  chofe.  Some  have  doubted  that  it  was  a 
trick,  and  that  the  animals  fo  handled,  had  been  firil  train- 
ed and  then  difarmed  of  their  power  of  hurting;  and,  fond 
of  their  difeovery,  they  have  rtfted  themfelves  upon  it 
without  experiment,  in  the  face  of  all  antiquity.  But  I 
will  not  hefitate  to  aver  that  I have  feen  at  Cairo,  (and  this 
may  be  feen  daily  without  trouble  or  expence)  a man  who 
came  from  above  the  catacombs,  where  the  pits  of  the 
mummy  birds  are  kept,  who  has  taken  a ceraftes  with  his 
naked  hand,  from  a tumber  of  others  lying  at  the  bottom 
of  the  tub,  has  put  it  upon  his  bare  head,  covered  it  with 
the  common  red  cap  he  wears,  then  taken  it  out,  put  it  in 
bis  bread  and  tied  it  about  his  reck  like  a necklace  ; after 
which  it  has  been  applied  to  a hen  and  bit  it,  which 
has  died  in  a few  minutes ; and,  to  complete  the  experiment 
the  man  has  taken  it  by  the  neck,  and  beginning  at  the 
tail  has  ate  it  as  one  would  do  a carrot,  or  dock  of  celery, 
without  any  feeming  repugnance.” 

“ We  know  from  hiltory,  that  where  any  country  has 
been  remarkably  infeded  with  ferpents.  there  the  people 
have  been  fereened  by  this  fecret.  The  Plylli  and  Marma- 
ridesof  old,,  undoubtedly  were  defended  in  this  manner.” 

“ Ad  quorum  cantus  mites  jacuere  caradx.” 

Sil.  Ital  lib.  iii. 

<i  To  leave  ancient  hidory,I  can  myfelf  avouch,  that  all  the 
black  people  in  the  kingdom  of  Sennaar,  whether  Fungee, 
or  Nuba,  are  perftdfly  armed  againd  the  bite  of  either 
fcorpion  or  viper.  They  take  the  cerades  in  their  hands  at 
all  times,  put  them  in  their  bofoms,  and  throw  them  at  one 
another,  as  children  do  apples  or  balls,  without  having  irri- 
tated them  by  this  ufage  fo  much  as  to  bite.  The  Arabs 
have  this  fecret  naturally,  but  from  their  infancy  they  ac- 
quire an  exemption  from  the  mortal  confequences  attending 


the  bite  of  thefe  animals,  by  chewing  a certain  root  and 
wafhing  themfelves,  (it  is  not  anointing)  with  an  infufion  of 
certain  plants,  in  water.  One  day  when  I was  fitting  with 
the  brother  of  Shekh  Adelan,  prime-minider  of  Seminar, 
a flave  of  his  brought  in  a ceraltes,  which  he  had  jud  taken 
out  of  a hole,  and  was  ufing  with  every  fort  of  familiarity; 

I told  him  my  fufpicion  that  the  teeth  had  been  drawn,  but 
he  allured  me  they  were  not,  a3  did  his  mader,  Kitton,  who 
took  it  from  him,  wound  it  round  his  arm,  and,  at  my  de- 
fire, ordered  the  fervant  to  carry  it  home  with  me.  I took 
a chicken  by  the  neck  and  made  it  flutter  before  him,  his 
feeming  indifference  left  him,  and  he  bit  it  with  figns  of 
anger,  the  chicken  died  almoff  immediately  ; — I fay  his 
feeming  indifference,  for  I condantly  obferved  that  how- 
ever lively  the  viper  was  before,  yet,  upon  being  feized  by 
any  of  thefe  barbarians,  he  feemed  as  if  taken  with  iicknefs 
and  feeblenefs,  frequently  ihut  his  eyes,  and  never  turned 
his  mouth  towards  the  arm  of  the  perfon  who  held  him.  I 
aiked  Kitton  how  they  came  to  be  exempted  from  this  mif- 
chief?  He  faid  they  were  born  fo,  and  fo  faid  the  grave  and 
refpedtable  men  among  them.  Many  of  the  lighter  and" 
lower  fort  talked  of  enchantments  by  words  and  by  writing, 
but  they  all  knew  how  to  prepare  any  perfon  by  medicines, 
which  were  decodlions  of  herbs  and  roots.  I have  feen 
many  thus  armed  for  a feafori,  do  pretty  much  the  fame 
feats  as  thofe  who  poffeffed  the  exemption  naturally  ; the 
drugs  were  given  me,  and  I feveral  times  armed  rnyfelf,  as 
I thought,  refolved  to  try  the  experiment ; but  my  heart 
always  failed  me  when  I came  to  the  trial  ; becaufe,  among 
thofe  wretched  people,  it  was  a pretence  that  they  might 
very  probably  have  fheltered  themfelves  under  that  I was  a 
Chriltian,  and  that  it  had  no  effedt  upon  me.  I have  ftill 
remaining  by  me  a fmall  quantity  of  this  root,  but  never 
had  an  opportunity  of  trying  the  experiment.” 

Among  the  writers  of  antiquity  we  find  abundant  men- 
tion of  the  Pfylli,  or  ferpent-eaters ; men  who  pretende-d  to 
poffefs  the  inherent  power  of  charming  ierpents,  and  of  de- 
vouring them  without  danger.  Lucan  (peaks  of  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Pfylli,  or  African  tribes,  and  informs  us  they 
were  employed  by  Cato  to  attend  his  expedition  through 
the  Lybian  deferts,  for  the  recovery  of  his  foldiers  bitten 
by  ferpents.  Strabo  tells  us  the  Pfylli,  or  men  of  Crene, 
poffeffed  a fecret  antidote  againft  the  poifon  of  thofe  rep- 
tiles. It  appears  equally  certain  that  there  are  tribes  of 
men  in  the  Ealt,  who,  to  this  day  praftife  the  iame  arts. 
Savary  relates  that  when  at  Rofetta,  he  was  prTcnt  at  the 
feitival  of  Sidi  Ibrahim,  in  which  the  rear  of  a proceffion 
compofed  of  the  different  trades,  and  cheiks,  or  prieils  of 
the  country,  bearing  the  llandard  of  Mahomet,  was  brought 
up  by  a troop  of  tnefe  modern  Pfylli.  Thofe  men,  fays 
Savary  appeared  frantic,  with  naked  arms,  their  eyes  wild, 
and  enormous  frpents  in  their  hands,  which  twined  round, 
their  bodies  and  endeavoured  to  efcape.  They  feized  the 
ferpents  forcibly  by  the  neck,  avoided  their  bite,  and,  re- 
gardlefs  ot  their  hiffes,  tore  them  with  their  teeth  and  eat 
them  alive,  while  the  blood  ilreamed  from  their  defiled 
mouths;  otherPfylli  ilruggled  with  them  to  free  away  their 
prey,  for  the  contention  was  who  ihouid  devour  a living 
ferpent ! — Tne  aftoniihed  populace  followed,  and  cried — a 
miracle  ! 

The  remarks  of  Sonnini,  one  of  the  lateft  writers  on  this 
fubjedt,  may  not  prove  uninterefting  in  concluiion.  “ The 
Ealt,  fays  he,  was  at  all  times  the  country  of  magicians  : 
men  boaiting  to  have  the  power  of  charming  ferpents,  of 
braving  their  bite,  and  their  venom,  of  rendering  them  do- 
cile to  their  voice  ; they  formerly  exiiled  there  under  the 
name  of  Pfylli,  and  there  are.  ftill  to  be  found,  people  who 
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pretend  to  have  inherited  their  fecrets.  I knew  one  of  thofe 
verfed  in  this  kind  of  fafcination  ; he  wat  certainly  the  mod 
ignorant,  and  mod  foolifh  of  the  Greeks : his  fecret  con- 
fided chiefly  in  thirteen  words,  which  it  was  neceflary  to 
pronounce  in  fight  of  the  ferpents.  He  told  me  alfo,  that,  in 
order  to  guard  againd  the  bite  of  thefe  reptiles,  it  was 
neceflary  to  try  to  take  one  alive  with  the  precaution  of 
feizing  it  flrongly  by  the  neck  fo  as  to  prevent  it  from  biting, 
and  not  to  concern  myfelf  about  the  body  and  .tail, 
the  twiftings  of  which  lightly  fqueeze  the  arm.  You 
mud  then  flip  round  its  neck  a running  knot  made  with 
coarfe  thread,  and  draw  it  tight  by  degrees  till  the 
animal  is  drangled.  When  it  is  on  the  point  of  dying, 
you  open  it  and  take  out  its  fat,  with  which  you  rub 
your  hands ; then  faid  my  modern  Plylins  to  me,  you 
have  nothing  more  to  fear  from  the  bite  of  every  fpecies 
of  ferpent.” 

The  figure  of  cerades,  occurs  frequently  among  the 
hieroglyphic  characters  infcribed  upon  remains  of  Egyptian 
antiquity. 

Nasicorkis.  Somewhat  oblivaceous  yellowilh,  va- 
riegated with  black  ; flexuous,  lateral  band  pale,  and  two 
horns  on  the  fnout.  Coluber  naficornis , horn-nole 

fnake.  Shaw  Gen.  Zool. 

This  remarkable  fnake  was  fird  defcribed  by  Dr.  Shaw  in 
the  Naturalid’s  Mifcellany.  The  molt  driking  peculiarity 
of  his  fpccies  are  the  two  large  lharp  pointed  horns,  fituated 
on  the  top  of  the  nofe,  or  anterior  part  of  the  upper  jaw. 
Tfiefe  horns  dand  nearly  upright,  but  incline  (lightly  back- 
wards, and  a little  outwards  on  each  iide,  and  are  of  a fub- 
dance  fornewhat  flexible  ; their  fhape  is  rather  triangular. 
The  length  of  thofe  horns  is  about  half  an  inch,  and  at  the 
bafe  of  each  dands  an  upright  drong  fcale,  of  nearly  the 
fame  fhape  with  the  horn  itfelf,  and  thus  giving  the  appear- 
ance of  a much  fmaller  pair  of  horns.  The  mouth  is  fur- 
r'flied  with  extremely  large  and  long  fangs,  or  poifonous 
teeth,  two  of  which  appear  on  each  fide  of  the  mouth  ; the 
hinder  pair  being  fmalter.  The  length  of  this  animal  is  about 
thirty-five  inches.  Its  colour  is  yellowilh,  olive-brown, 
very  thickiy  fprinkled  all  over  with  minute  blackifh  fpecks. 
Along  the  whole  length  of  the  back,  extends  a feries  of 
yellowifh-brown  oblong  fpots,  or  marks,  each  of  which  is 
imbedded  in  a patch  of  black  ; and  on  each  fide  of  the  body 
from  head  to  tail  runs  an  acutely  flexuous,  or  zig-zag  line, 
or  narrow  band  of  an  ochre  colour,  which  i3  bounded  be- 
neath by  a much  deeper  or  blacker  (hade,  than  on  the  red 
of  the  body.  The  belly  is  a dull  ochre  colour  or  cinereous 
yellow,  freckled  with  blackifli  fpots  and  markings,  and 
befides  thefe  a number  of  black  ipots  of  various  fizes  are 
fparingly  difperfed  over  the  whole  animal ; the  tail  is  fome- 
what  thin  and  fhort  in  proportion  to  the  body.  The  feales 
are  hard,  diff  and  drongly  carinated,  the  head  is  covered 
with  fmall  leales,  and  is  marked  on  the  upper-part  by  a 
longitudinal  patch  of  brown,  running  out  into  pointed  pro- 
cefies  at  the  (ides,  and  bounded  by  a fpace  of  dull  lead 
colour  or  cinereous.  The  fhape  of  the  head  is  broad  and 
flattened,  the  cheeks  varied  with  black  and  yellow  marks. 
The  horned  fnake  is  fuppofed  to  be  a native  of  the  interior 
parts  of  Africa.  The  fpecimen  abor-e  defcribed,  was  ob- 
tained from  the  mailer  of  a Guinea  veffel  by  the  Rev.  Ed- 
ward Charles  Jenkins  of  Charleftown  in  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Aspis.  Nofe  terminated  by  an  ereft  wart  ; body  rufous, 
with  alternate,  roundifh,  dufky,  diflinCt,  and  confluent  fpots  ; 
beneath  fteel  blue  dotted  with  yellow.  Coluber  afpis. , 
abdominal  feuta  146,  fubcaudal  feales  46,  Gmel.  J46 — 34, 


Strom.  Sondtn.  Col. — Vipet'a  mofis  char  as*  Laur.  Amph. 
p.  100.  n.  219. 

Confldercd  by  fome  as  a variety  of  coluber  berus  : it  is 
a native  of  Dauphinv,  Lyons,  and  Poitiers.  Ceptde  de- 
feribes  a fnake  that  inhabits  the  northern  pans  of  France 
under  the  name  of  L’Afpic,  but  which,  according  to  La- 
treille,  is  not  the  true  coluber  afpis  of  Linnaeus,  as  its  name 
may  imply.  This  kind,  Cepede  informs  us,  is  about  three 
feet  in  length,  of  which  the  tail  men  fares  three  inches  and 
eight  lines.  The  head  is  rather  large,  and  covered  with 
fmall  carinated  leales,  the  body  larger,  of  fimilar  (IruCture, 
the  colour,  pale  rufous  grey,  and  along  the  upper  parrs  are 
three  longitudinal  ranges,  of  roundifh  dark  rufous  fpots, 
bordered  with  black,  and  which  unite  or  become  confluent 
near  the  tail,  and  thus  exhibits  the  appearance  of  a zig-zag 
band,  fimilar  to  that  of  the  common  v per.  The  under- 
parts of  this  fnake,  are  ©f  a dufky  colour,  marbled  with  dull 
yellow;  its  fangs  refemble  thofe  of  the  common  viper,  and 
it  is  repuced  equally  poifonous  with  that  fpecies.  We  in- 
troduce this  fnake  under  the  lpecies  afpis,  conceiving  it  may 
be  hereafter  afeertained  to  be  of  the  fame  individual  fpecies, 
although  writers  are  not  agreed  on  this  point  at  pre< 
fent. 

Ammodvtes.  Brown  or  pale  blueifh,  with  a dentated 
black  dcrlal  band  : nofe  terminated  by  an  ereel  wart.  Co- 
luber ammodytes  abdominal  feuta  142,  fubcaudal  feales 
32.  Linn.  Atnoen.  Ac.  Weigel  Abh.  Viper  a illyrica,  Laur. 
Amph.  Driunus,  Bell.  Ammodytes,  Aldr. 

Inhabits  the  Eaft,  and  mountainous  parts  of  Illyria, 
This  fpecies  is  greatly  allied  to  the  viper,  from  which  it  is 
diftinguilhed  principally  by  the  ereCt  procels  at  the  tip  of 
the  fnout.  The  colour  is  ufually  blueifh  grey  or  brown, 
with  a continued  black  dorfal  band,  refembling  that  of  the 
viper.  This  is  confidered  as  an  extremely  poifonous  fpecies, 
and  according  to  Matthiolus,  proves  fatal  in  the  fpace  of 
three  hours.  The  flefh  is  ufed  medicinally  for  the  fame 
purpofes,  as  that  of  the  common  viper. 

Lachesis.  Yeliowifh-grey,  variegated  with  brown  ; a 
black  tranfverfe  band  above  the  eyes. — Cobra  lachejis , 
Laur.  Amph.  Serpens  ceilonica , Bitin.  jDiila,  Seba. 

Delcribcd  and  figured  by  Seba,  from  whorq  it  appears 
this  fpecies  is  a native  of  Ceylon,  and  is  known  by  the  name 
of  bitin.  Its  colour  is  a rich  and  fornewhat  irregular  varia- 
tion of  deep  and  light  brown,  difpo-fed  in  itreaks  and 
patches,  on  a yellowifh  grey  ground.  The  feales,  which 
in  many  parts  are  tipped  with  white,  are  large,  flrongly 
carinated,  and  fixed  only  at  the  bafe,  while  the  remainder 
is  loofe  or  free.  This  Angular  difpofition  of  the  feales, 
affords  the  animal  an  opportunity  of  elevating  or  deprefling 
them  at  pleafure,  and  in  moving,  is  laid  to  occafion  a kind 
of  ruffling  noife. 

This  is  a poifonous  fpecies,  being  armed  with  large  fangs, 
and  from  its  general  form,  appears  to  be  an  animal  of  confider- 
able  flrength.  The  head  is  mdiflinCl,  or  not  diltinguifhedfron* 
the  reft,  by  any  contraction,  or  appearance  at  the  neck. 
The  male  is  deeper  coloured  than  the  female,  and  feems  to 
have  the  body  larger,  and  the  tail  more  (lender.  The  general 
length  of  this  fnake,  feems  to  be  about  four  or  five  feet,  and 
the  tail  fhort  in  proportion  to  the  body. 

Clotho.  Greyifh-orange ; variegated  with  numerous 
waved  black  bands  ; keel  of  the  feales  on  the  chin  with  a 
white  fpot ; tail  very  (lender. — Cobra  clotho,  Laur.  Amph. 
Vipera,  Bitin.  Ceilonica  elegtmtijfima. 

Inhabits  Ceylon  and  Cuba,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  a poi- 
fonous fpecies.  This  appears  to  be  from  the  work  of  Seba 
to  be  a large  fnake,  meafuring  more  than  fix  feet  in  length, 
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and  being  thick  in  proportion  ; the  head  large,  covered  with 
minute  fcales,  and  as  in  the  coluber  lachefis,  fcarce  dii- 
tinguifhed  from  the  body,  by  any  perceptible  contraction  at 
the  neck.  Tire  colour  of  the  upper  parts,  is  greyifh  orange 
freckled  with  black  fpecks,  and  marked  with  tranfveffe 
undulated,  or  fomewhat  zig-zag  bars  of  black.  The  under 
parts  are  cinereous,  variegated  with  a few  black  bars,  and 
tranfverfe  (tripes. 

Atropos.  Hoary,  with  a quadruple  feries  of  large 
brown  oceiiav  fpots,  with  white  margins.  Coluber  atropos, 
abdominal  feuta  T31,  fubcauaal  fquamte  22.  Linn. 
Cobra  atropos , Laur. 

The  length  of  this  fpecies  is  about  fixteen  inches ; the 
head  large,  marked  with  four  or  five  dufky  fpots.  ar.d  cover- 
ed with  ftnall  fcales  : the  body  rather  bulky  : the  tail  is 
fhort,  meafuring  about  a ninth  part  of  the  whole  length.  It 
is  a native  of  America,  and  is  confidered  as  au  extremely  poi- 
fonous  animal. 

Tisiphone.  Body  thick,  brown,  and  without  variegations, 
Coluber  tifiphone , Shaw.  Gen.  Zool.  Black  viper,  Catefby. 

This,  according  to  Catefby,  is  the  fize  of  the  black 
American  viper,  meafuring  about  two  feet  in  length,  and 
being  large  in  proportion  ; he  tells  us  it  is  a fluggifh  reptile, 
advancing  deliberately  even  to  efcape  danger,  but  will  yet 
defend  iifclf  when  attacked  with  much  fiercenefs,  and  its 
bite  is  faid  to  be  very  venomous.  It  is  found  in  Virginia, 
and  Carolina,  in  the  laft  of  which  it  is  called  the  truncheon 
fnake.  This  fpecies  preys  on  lizards,  and  other  animals. 

Megaera.  Brown,  varied  with  yellow  : head  flat  and 
heart-fhaped,  and  a large  orifice  between  the  eyes  and 
noftrils  on  each  fide.  La  Vipere  Fer  de-lance,  Cepede. 

This  is  a large  fpecies  meafuring  five  or  fix  feet  in  length. 
It  inhabits  the  ifland  of.Martinico  and  fome  of  the  neighbour- 
ing iflands,  arid  is' confidered  one  of  the  moll  formidable  of 
the  ferpent  tribe.  A fpecimen  of  this  fnake,  preferved  in  the 
Britifh  Mufeum,  is  a rich  deep  brown,  with  yellow  variega- 
tions, the  back  being  marked  throughout  the  whole  length, 
by  pretty  numerous  equidiftant,  broken,  and  (lightly  alter- 
nating bars  of  dull  yellow,  which,  defeending  and  joining 
at  intervals  with  the  neighbouring  ones,  form  obfeureiy 
annular  and  fomewhat  irregular  markings  of  fimilar  colour 
along  the  hides,  with  ft  ill  more  oblcure  croffiogs  on  the  part 
neareft  the  feuta,  intermixed  with  fmaller  patches  and  fpots  : 
the  abdomen  is  dull  yellow,  clouded  and  tpeckled  on  the 
fides  with  pale  brown.  The  head  is  large,  flat,  heart- 
fhaped,  and  covered  with  very  fmall  carinated  kales  ; but 
the  terminal  fcale  of  the  nofe,  and  thofe  at  the  fides  of  the 
mouth,  are  very  large,  and  above  eacli  eye  is  aifo  a very 
large  fcale.  The  noftrils  are  fmall,  and  between  them  and 
the  eyes  on  each  fide  is  a large  orifice,  which  has  been  re- 
garded as  a paffage  to  the  organ  of  hearing  ; the  fcales  on 
the  whole  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  moderately  large, 
ovate,  and  carinated,  the  back  (lightly  elevated,  the  fides 
rather  doping,  and  the  abdomen  flattilh. 

The  fangs  of  this  ferpent  are  of  a large  fize,  about  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  curved.  The  poifon  is 
faid  to  refemble  that  of  molt  ferpents,  being  a clear  yellowifh 
fluid,  like  olive  oil.  Tiie  fymptotns  aie  fuch  as  follow 
from  that  of  the  viper,  but  in  a much  ftronger  degree. 
When  preparing  to  bite,  it  is  faid  to  throw  itfelf  into  a l’piral 
form,  and  to  fpring  with  great  rapidity  on  its  prey,  but  at 
other  times  to  be  rather  flow  in  its  motions,  and  of  a torpid 
nature,  concealing  itfelf  beneath  the  herbage,  or  within 
the  hollows  of  trees.  It  frequents  fugar  plantations,  for 
the  fake  of  the  rats,  which  abound  in  inch  fituations,  and 
alfo  preys  on  birds.  The  female  goes  fix  months  with  young, 


and  produces  the  new  brood  perfedlly  formed,  and  amounting’ 
to  forty,  fifty,  or  even  fixty  : they  are  obferved  to  vary  in 
colour  when  young,  fome  being  yellow,  others  grey,  and 
others  intermixed,  yellow,  grey,  and  brown. 

Cobella.  Brown,  lineated  with  white  : head  broad  with 
a lead  coloured  ftripe  behind  each  eye.  Coluber 'cobella, 
abdominal  feuta  15c,  fubcaudel  fcales  54.  Linn.  Amoen, 
Acad.  Coluber  ater,  lineolis  alb  is , Boddaert.  Cirajles  co- 
bclla,  Laur.  Amph. 

Grows  to  the  length  of  two  feet  nine  inches,  and  varies 
much  in  the  ditpofition  of  its  colours,  and  the  number  of  its 
abdominal  fcuta:  and  fubcaudel  fcales.  Gmelin  enumerates 
no  his  than  fourteen  variations  of  this  kind.  It  is  a very 
common  fnake  in  America. 

Cobra.  Entirely  brown,  comprelTed  : back  carinated, 
fcales  of  the  ridge  largeil  ; head  elongated  and  rounded. 
Gmel.  Laur.  Amph.  Allied  to  the  coluber  redi. 

Coronatus.  Deep  black,  with  white  unequal  fpots 
and  dots.  Gmel.  Cerajlcs  coronatus.  Laur.  Amph.  In- 
habits New  Spain.  - / 

N o v je  Hispani*.  Above  black,  beneath  white  ; back 
with  oblique  ilrcaks,  polterior  parts  with  oblique  bands. 
Gmel.  Cerajlcs  mexicanus,  Laur.  Amph. 

Refembles  C.  coronatus,  and  like  that  fpecies,  inhabits 
New  Spain. 

Natrix.  Brown,  with  a black  and  yellow  patch  on  each 
fide  the  neck,  and  a row  of  black  fpots  down  each  fide  ; ab- 
domen dinky.  Coluber  natrix,  abdominal  feuta  170,  fubcaudal 
fcales  60.  Linn.  F11.  Suec.  Natrix  vulgaris,  Laur.  Amph. 
Natrix  torquaia , Raj.  Ccmeine  fchlange , Meyer.  Thitre. 

Common  ringed  fnake , Penn. 

Inhabits  moll  parts  of  Europe,  where  it  frequents  woods, 
moilt  hedges,  and  fhady  places.  Many  varieties  of  this 
fnake  are  deferibed  by  writeis,  but  the  colour  is  in  general 
either  ablueifii  grey,  or  pale  olive  above,  the  fides  variegated 
with  black,  and  the  under  parts  a mixture  of  black  and 
white.  The  head  is  rather  fmall  comparatively,  and  is  co- 
vered with  large  fcaly  plates ; the  tail  is  of  moderate  length, 
and  gradually  tapers  to  the  extremity. 

This  fnake  preys  on  frogs,  mice,  and  fmall  birds,  infefts, 
and  worms,  and  occafionallv  frequents  the  water  in  fearch  of 
the  ft r ft  ; it  is  capable  of  fwimming,  but  not  well.  It  de- 
pofits  its  eggs  in  any  warm  and  moill  iituation  in  the  form  of 
a continued  chain  or  necklace  of  ova,  to  the  number  of 
twelve,  fourteen,  fixteen,  or  even  twenty,  of  the  fize  of  thofe 
of  a blackbird,  and  of  a whitifh  colour,  and  it  appears  are 
hatched  in  the  fpring  following.  During  the  winter  the 
fnake  conceals  itfelf  and  becomes  nearly  torpid,  and  re-ap- 
pears  in  the  fpring,  at  which  feafon  it  is  faid  to  call  its 
ikin  ; we  fufpedt  that  it  calls  its  fkin  twice  every  year. 
This  is  not  a poifonous  fpecies. 

Atrovirens.  Black  green  fpeckled  with  yellow;  ab- 
domen yellow,  with  a row  of  black  fpecks  down  each  fide. 
Anguis  cefculapii  niger,  Aldr.  Serp..  La  coltuvre  verte  et 
jaune,  La  Cepede. 

A fpecies  oftentimes  confounded  with  the  preceding  : 
it  is  deferibed  with  accuracy  by  La  Cepede,  who  informs  us 
it  is  frequent  in  ionic  provinces  in  France.  Its  haunts  are 
woods,  and  moill  fhady  places;  in  fize  and  general  appear- 
ance it  refembles  the  ringed  fnake,  coluber  natrix,  but  dif- 
fers in  colour,  being  of  an  extremely  dark  or  blackilh  green, 
appearing  at  the  firlt  view  entirely  black  : the  fides  are 
marked  with  numerous  ravs  of  yellow  fpecks,  of  different 
forms,  fome  oblong,  and  fome  fquare  ; the  eyes  and  edges 
of  the  month  are  bordered  with  v-llow  fcales;  the  abdomen 
is  alfo  yeliow,  every  plate  being  marked  oa  each  fide  with 
2 a black 
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a black  fpeck.  This  fnake  is  perfectly  harmkfs.  La  Ce- 
pede  relates  from  M.  Bromare  an  anecdote  relative  to  a 
fnake,  which  he  fuppofes  to  have  been  of  this  fpecies,  and 
which  had  been  fo  completely  tamed  by  a lady  as  to  come 
to  her  whenever  (he  called  it ; follow  her  in  her  walks, 
wreath  itfelf  round  her  arms,  and  deep  in  her  bofom.  One 
day,  when  this  lady  went  in  a boat  to  fome  diiianee  up  a 
large  river,  fhe  threw  the  (make  into  the  water;  imagi  ing 
that  it  would  readily  recover  the  boat  by  fwimming  ; but 
the  current  proving  unufually  Rrong  at  that  jundl ure  owiqg 
to  the  advance  of  the  tide,  the  poor  animal  in  fpite  of  all  his 
efforts  to  reach  the  veffel  was  unfortunately  drowned. 

Gronovi anus.  Blueilh-afh,  beneath  blackifh  ; a white 
arched  fpot  each  fide  the  hind  head,  and  one  black:  back- 
waved  with  black.  Gmel.  Laur.  Amph. 

Bears  a near  affinity  to  the  preceding,  and  is  perhaps  a 
variety  only  of  the  former,  coluber  natrix.  Number  of 
plates  and  feales  not  afeertained. 

Humanus.  Black  fpotted  with  white;  tail  alternately 
ftriped  with  black  and  white.  Coluber  humanus , Gmel.  Na- 
trix  humana,  Laur,  Amph. 

A fnake  very  commonly  domefticated  in  New  Spain  ; and 
alfo  faid  to  inhabit  Amboyna. 

Punctulatus.  Fufcous,  with  very  minute  fpots  of 
white.  Gmel.  Natrix  puntlata,  Laur.  Amph.  Native 
country  unknown. 

Tyrolensis.  Abdominal  feuta  iyS,  fubcaudal  feales 
60.  Gmel. 

Deferibed  after  Scopoli,  who  informs  us  it  inhabits  the 
Tyrolese  country,  and  depofits  its  eggs  among  (fonts,  thefe 
are  white  and  leathery,  with  a lateral  yolk  and  turbid  watery 
white,  and  are  found  itickmg  together  in  clutters  of  about 
fourteen  in  number. 

Bipes.  Abdominal  feuta  116,  fubcaudal  feales  58. 
Gmel.  Scop.  ano.  hilt. 

Mentioned  by  Scopoli  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  Tyrolefe 
waters.  This  kind  preys  on  fiffi  and  frogs ; and  is 
faid  to  be  furnifned  with  two  thort  proceffes  or  feet  ; the 
eyes  are  red  er  tawny,  lower  jaw  whitifh,  dorfal  feales  ellip- 
tic and  marginate  ; fides  fpotted  with  white  : plates  of  the 
belly  whitifh,  with  a brown  fpot  in  the  middle. 

Austriacus.  Blueifh-grey,  with  a double  dorfal  row 
of  rufous  fpots,  and  reddifh  fides  and  abdomen.  CoroneUa 
aujlriaca , Laurenti.  La  Life,  Cepede. 

This  bears  a general  refemblance  to  the  common  fnake, 
coluber  natrix,  and  feems  to  have  been  firft  deferibed  by 
Laurenti,  who  fpeaks  of  its  being  common  round  Vienna: 
it  occurs  alfo  in  France,  and  feverai  other  parts  of  Europe. 
The  principal  diilindtion  between  this  Ipecies  and  the  colu- 
ber natrix  conlifts  in  the  perfect  fmoothntfs  of  its  feales, 
thofe  of  the  natrix  being  fomewhat  carinated.  This  animal 
iVmabus  moilt  meadows,  hedges,  and  fwampy  places, 
and  bites  with  much  eagernefs,  but  is  incapable  of 
doing  any  injury,  as  nature  has  not  provided  it  with  poi- 
fonous  fangs.  It  is  faid  to  be  eali'.y  tamed,  in  which  Hate  it 
(hows  a confiderable  degree  of  attachment. 

zEsculapii.  Whitifh,  with  double  L ick  tranfverfe 
zones  ; abdomen  whitifh,  variegated  with  biack.  Coluber 
cefculapii,  abdominal  feuta  180.  fubcaudal  feales  43.  I, inn. 
Natrix  afculapii , Laur.  Coluber  albus  annulis  nigris , Bod- 
daert. 

Length  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  ; the  colour 
pale  whrtiffi  with  a more  obfeure  call  on  the  back,  and  is 
marked  throughout  with  nearly  equidiilant  black  bands, 
each  furrounding  the  body,  and  divided  half  way  up  from 
the  abdomen  by  a line  or  narrow  ftripe  of  the  ground  co- 
lour ; thus  giving  a bifid  appearance  to  the  lower  part  of 


each  band.  The  head  is  covered  with  large  feales,  and 
marked  on  the  fore  part  by  a tranfverfe  black  bar  running 
acrofs  the  eyes.  This  is  a native  of  South  America,  and  is 
faid  alio  to  inhabit  fome  parts  of  Afia. 

Naja.  Yellowifli  brown  ; on  the  back  of  the  neck  a 
large  fpedfacle  fhapedfpot.  Coluber  naja , plates  of  the  bel- 
ly 193  ; feales  of  the  tail  10.  Linn.  Naja  lutefeens , Laur. 
A t ph.  p.  <5  t . Serpens  Malabarica  cobra  de  capelio  ~di5ta. 
Seb.  Spediacle fnake , nagoo,  Ruffeii.  Ind.  Strp.  Shaw  Gen. 
Zool. 

The  coluber  naja  is  a native  of  India  and  the  Ternaet 
ifiands,  where  it  appears  to  be  one  of  the  moll  common,  as 
well  as  moll  noxious,  of  the  ferpent  tribe  ; very  frequently 
proving  f.ital  in  trie  ipace  of  a few  minutes  to  thofe  w ho  un- 
fortunately experience  its  bite.  The  fotm  of  this  fpecies  is 
very  rtmarkab  e : its  general  length  feems  to  be  three  or 
four  feet,  and  the  diameter  of  the  body  about  an  inch  and  a 
quarter.  The  head  is  comparatively  rattier  fmali,  and  is 
covered  on  the  fore  pari  with  large  fmooth  fealer,  as  in  the 
greater  number  of  innoxious  ferpents  ; the  icales  on  the 
back  part  and  fides  of  the  head,  and  alfo  on  the  neck  are 
fmailerand  ovate  : thofe  on  the  remainder  of  the  animal,  on 
the  upper  part  oblong  oval,  not  ill  refembling  the  general 
form  ot  a grain  of  rice.  At  a fmali  diftance  beyond  the 
head  is  a lateral  fwelling  or  dilation  of  the  fkin,  which  is 
continued  to  the  diltance  of  about  four  inches  downwards, 
where  the  outline  gradually  finks  into  the  cylindrical  form 
of  the  refh  of  the  body.  This  part  is  extenfile  at  the  plea- 
fure  of  the  animal  ; and  when  viewed  from  above,  while  in 
its  moil  extended  (late,  is  of  a fomewhat  cordated  form,  or 
wider  at  the  upper  than  the  lower  part,  and  is  marked  with 
a lingular  fpeftacle-formed  fpot  of  black  and  white,  the 
mark  itfelf  being  white,  and  the  edges  black,  and  the  iniddie 
of  each  of  the  rounded  parts  black.  This  mark  is  more  or  Iefs 
diftindt  in  different  individuals,  and  alfo  varies  occafionally 
in  fize  and  form,  or  in  fome  infiances  is  altogether  wanting. 
The  ufual  colour  of  the  animal  is  a pale  ferruginous  brown 
above  ; the  under  parts  blueifh-white,  fometimes  {lightly 
tinged  with  pale  brown,  or  yellow  ; the  tail,  which  is  of  a 
moderate  length,  tapers  gradually  and  terminates  in  a (lender, 
(harp  pointed  extremity.  The  title  of  cobra  de  capelio , or 
hooded  fnake,  has  been  given  to  this  formidable  reptile  by 
the  Portuguefe,  from  the  appearance  which  it  prelents  when 
viewed  in  front  in  an  irritated  Rate,  or  when  preparing  to 
bite,  at  which  time  it  bends  the  head  rather  downwards,  and' 
feems  hooded,  as  it  were,  in  feme  degree  by  the  expanded 
fkin  of  the  neck. 

Laurenti  enumerates  four  varieties  of  this  hooded  fnska, 
Naja  lutefeens,  the  comm'qn  kind  ; /3  Naja  fafeiata  fafeiis  per 
totum  corpus  ex  fufeo  rubric,  having  fufcous  red  bands  over 
the  whole  body  y Naja JiarnenJis.  ex  cinereo grifea,  fummo  dorfo 
rufo.  Cinereous,  with  the  back  rufous;  and  $ Naja  macu- 
lata,  ex  luteo  rufa,  fquamis  fmgulis  alba  macula  notatis  ; of  a 
tawny  yellow  colour,  and  having  every  fcale  marked  with  a 
fingle  white  fpot.  But  it  appears  from  the  work  of  Dr. 
Ruffeii  “ On  the  Serpents  of  India,”  that  there  are  many  other 
varieties  of  this  extraordinary  fnake.  He  deferibes  no  iefs 
than  ten  different  kinds  that  are  found  in  India  alone,  and 
feems  to  intimate  that  thofe  are  not  the  whole  of  the  Nagoo 
tribe  which  infelt  that  part  of  the  world.  It  is  poffible,  013 
further  invelligation,  fome  of  thofe  deferibed  by  Dr.  Ruffeii 
as  varieties  may  prove  to  be  fpecincally  diltindt : according 
to  the  charadter  laid  down  by  Linnaeus,  taken  from  the  num- 
ber of  the  abdominal  plates  and  icales  on  the  belly,  they  are 
clearly  fo ; but  it  is  not  on  this  criterion,  the  fallacy  of 
which  is  too  apparent,  that  we  hazard  an  opinion  ; we  al- 
lude to  the  different  conformation  of  the  ipedlacle-like 
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mark  on  the  back  of  tbe  neck,  and  ftill  more  to  the  diffi- 
xnilarity  obfervable  in  the  figure  of  the  fcutas  and  laminae  ; 
the  variations  in  colour  are  but  fecondary  particulars  in  con- 
fideration.  Dr.  Ruffell  enumerates  the  varieties  above-men- 
tioned in  the  following  order. 

1.  Arege  nagoo.  With  a pale  central  fpot  in  the  middle 
of  each  of  the  black  fpots  of  the  fpeCtacle-fhaped  mark. 
Abdominal  fcuta  189,  fubcaudal  fcales  60. 

2.  Cooclum  nagoo.  This  variety  is  darker  than  the  other  .; 
and  the  flcin  is  of  a yellower  call  ; but  the  principal  diitinc- 
tion  is  in  the  fpeCtacle-mark,  which  cor.fiils  of  an  oblong 
curved  frame  without  the  ufual  black  eyes  or  centre-fpots  of 
the  others.  Abdominal  fcuta  187,  fubcaudal  fcales  57, 

3.  Sankoo  nagoo.  The  chief  diftinftion  of  this  is  a plain 
hood,  without  any  mark.  This  variety  is  fuppofed  by 
Seba  to  be  the  female  of  the  fpecies ; but  Dr.  Ruffell  in- 
forms us  that  one  which  he  brought  home  from  India,  and 
prefented  to  Mr.  John  Hunter  was  a male,  and  that  the 
ufual  fpedacle-fhaped  mark  is  found  indifferently  both  on 
the  males  and  females.  This  variety  is  more  rare  than  the 
reft.  Abdominal  fcuta  183,  fubcaudal  fcales  56. 

4.  Mogla  nagoo.  The  cervical  fcuta  in  this  variety  are 
fpotted  here  and  there  with  faint  greyifh  fpots,  and  four  of 
the  middle  ones  are  entirely  of  a blueifh-grey.  Abdominal 
fcuta  192,  fubcaudal  fcales  65. 

5.  Malle  nagoo.  The  colour  of  this  variety  is  of  a lighter 
brown  than  the  reft,  and  the  fcuta  whiter;  and  lefs  fpotted, 
but  fe  ven  of  the  pedloral  ones  are  completely  dark.  Abdo- 
minal fcuta  1 91,  fubcaudal  fcales  62. 

6.  Cumbo  nagoo.  In  this  fome  deviations  were  obferv- 
r.ble  in  the  laminae:  all  the  cervical  fcuta  were  dufky,  and 
the  trunk  had  a ftrong  blueifh  call.  Abdominal  fcuta  186, 
fubcaudal  fquamae  60. 

7.  Jnnna  r.agoo.  The  flcin  of  the  hood  in  this  is  tinged 
with  oraRge  colour:;  the  fcuta  of  the  neck  fpotted  with 
grey,  and  fix  of  the  lower  ones  wholly  of  a blue  grey.  Ab- 
dominal fcuta  189,  fubcaudal  fquamae  57. 

8.  Net  la  tas  pam.  With  the  black  on  the  hood  unufually 
deep,  and  all  the  jugular  fcuta  remarkably  dufky.  Abdomi- 
nal fcuta  186,  fubcaudal  fquamae  62. 

9.  Kjjina  nagoo.  The  middle  lamina  of  tbe  three  between 
-the  eyes  remarkably  broad,  and  the  pofterior  part  fubovate 
inftead  of  femi-cOrdate  ; five  of  the  jugular  fcuta  dufky,  and 
fix  of  the  petloral  almoft  black.  Abdominal  fcuta  3 86,  fub- 
caudal fquamae  63. 

jo.  Korte  nagoo.  The  three  laminae  between  the  eyes 
remarkably  narrow  ; the  large  pofterior  pair  oval ; colour  of 
the  trunk,  and  ftill  more  of  the  fcuta  unufually  blueifh.  Ab- 
dominal fcuta  184,  fubcaudal  fquamae  57. 

The  cobra  decapello,  it  isobferved,  is  everywhere  exhibited 
publicly  as  a (how  in  India  ; and  is  of  courfe  more  univerfally 
known  in  that  country  than  almoft  any  other  race  of  reptiles. 
It  is  carried  about  in  a covered  bafket,  and  fo  managed  by 
its  proprietors  as  to  affume,  when  exhibited,  a kind  of  danc- 
ing motion;  raifing  itfelf  upon  its  lower  part,  ana  alter- 
nately moeing  its  head  and  body  from  fide  to  fide  for  fome 
minutes,  to  the  found  of  fome  mufical  inftrument  which  is 
played  during  the  time.  Thelndian  jugglers,  who  thus  exhibit 
the  animal,  rirft  deprive  it  of  its  fangs,  which  renders  it  in- 
capable of  inflidling  a poifonous  wound  by  means  of  its 
bite. 

Dr.  Ruffell,  in  his  account  of  various  experiments  made  in 
India  with  this  ferpent,  affurts  us  that  as  a general  ftandard 
for  a comparifon  of  the  tffefts  of  its  bite  with  that  of  other 
poifonous  ferpents,  he  never  knew  it  prove  mortal  to  a dog  in 
lefs  than  27  minutes, and  to  a chicken  in  lefs  than  half  a minute. 
"Fhas  fatal  as  it  is,  its  poifon  feems  not  fo  fpetdy  in  opera- 


tion as  that  of  the  rattle-fnake,  which  has  been  known  to 
kill  a dog  in  the  fpace  of  two  minutes.  The  following  in- 
tereiling  experiments  are  related  by  Dr.  Ruffell  to  confirm 
the  accuracy  of  this  obfervation. 

In  the  month  of  June  1787,  a dog  bitten  by  a Cobra  de 
capello  on  the  inifide  of  the  thigh,  howled  at  firft,  as  if  in 
fevere  pain  ; after  *wo  or  three  minutes  he  lay  down,  con- 
tinuing to  howl  and  moan  ; after  twenty  minutes  he  rt  fe, 
but  with  much  difficulty,  being  unable  to  walk,  and  his 
whole  frame  appeared  greatly  difordered.  He  foon  lay- 
down again,  and  in  a few  minutes  was  feized  with  convul- 
fions, in  which  he  expired  twenty-feven  minutes  after.  This 
is  the  only  inlfance  mentioned  in  which  the  poifonous  bite 
of  the  Cobra  de  cap.llo  proved  fatal  to  dogs  in  much  lefs 
than  the  fpace  of  an  hour.— A large  and  very  ftout  dog  was 
bitten  by  anothe  r Cob:  a de  capello  on  the  infide  of  the  thigh, 
which  in  a minute  or  two  was  drawn  up,  the  firft  fymp'orn 
in  general  of  the  poifon  having  taken  effedl.  He  confirmed, 
however,  nearly  half  an  hour  logger  walking  on  the  three  re- 
maining iegs,  feeming  not  otherwife  difordered  ; but  after 
this  time,  he  laid  himfelf  along  in  great  inquietude,  h;s  head 
and  throat  being  convulfed  in  an  uncommon  degree;  he 
made  feveral  vaui  efforts  to  rife,  h's  legs  became  both  para- 
lytic, and  after  continuing  in  this  flute  for  an  hour,  he  ex- 
pired. — A large  dog  was  bitten  by  a Cobra  de  capello  which 
had  been  captive  only  two  days.  He  complained  a good 
deal  at  the  inftaut  of  the  bite,  and  the  leg  was  foon  drawn 
up.  In  twenty-five  minutes  he  was  feized  with  convulfions, 
fueceeded  by  ftupor,  in  which  ftate  he  lay  for-ten  minutes; 
the  convulfions,  however,  returned,  and  he  expired  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  being  fifty-fix  minutes  after  the  bite. 
This  experiment  was  tried  on  the  1 ith  of  November. 

Auguft  9th,  a Cobra  de  capello,  which  had  loft  two  of 
his  longcft  fangs,  but  retained  two  of  the  fecord  order,  was 
made  to  bite  a very  large  ftout  dog.  At  firft  the  dog  com- 
plained loudly,  though  without  drawing  up  the  thigh,  o t 
(hewing  any  other  fymptom  of  poifon  ; but  happening  at 
this  time  to  break  loofe,  he  was  purfued,  and  brought  back, 
after  a chace  of  an  hour  and  a half,  much  fatigued  and 
heated.  After  refting  a quarter  of  an  hour,  water  was 
offered  to  him,  which  he  refufed,  though  he  eat  fome  mor- 
fels  of  bread  thrown  into  it.  About  a quarter  of  an  hour 
afterwards  he  became  much  difturbed,  grew  entirely  out- 
rageous, howling  Violently,  fnapping  at  and  gnawing  the 
flake  to  which  he  was  tied  with  incredible  ferocity.  This 
continued  about  three  hours,  when  growing  faint,  his  howl- 
ings  grew  weaker,  his  convulfions  increafed,  and  he  expired 
about  four  hours  after  the  bite.-— A pig  bitten  by  a fnake 
of  this  kind,  which  had  been  fed  only  once  in  feven  days 
with  milk,  became  greatly  difordered  in  twenty  minutes, 
and  expired  in  lefs  than  an  hour. — A chicken  has  been  fome- 
times  known  to  furvive  two  hours  after  being  bitten  by  a 
Cobra  de  capello.  Chickens  and  pigeons  bitten  by  a Cobra 
de  capello,  wbofe  fangs  had  been  eradicated,  fullered  no 
fymptems  of  poifon  ; but  when  poifon  taken  from  the  fame 
fnake  was  inferted  into  their  bodies,  either  by  incifion  01* 
punfture,  they  fuffered  the  ufual  fymptoms,  and  very  often 
died. 

It  was  endeavoured  alfo  to  afeertain  the  effedls  of  the  bite 
of  the  Cobra  de  capello  upon  reptiles  of  the  fame  fpecies, 
the  refult  of  which  appears  doubtful.  In  fome  inftances, 
the  bitten  animal  experienced  no  kind  of  injury,  while  to 
others  the  bite  proved  fatal.  An  attempt  was  made,  on  the 
17th  of  Auguft  1788,  to  make  a Cobra  de  capello  bite  an- 
other (of  the  variety  called  Nooni paragoodo ) in  the  tail,  but 
that  part  being  found  too  fmall,  the  belly  was  bitten,  a little 
above  the  vent.  The  bitten  fnake  foon  loll  its  former 
1 adlivity. 
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a&ivity,  and  when  put  under  a gtafs  coiled  itfelf  up.  In  this 
ftite  it  was  left,  and  after  an  hour  and  a quarter  was  found 
dead.  On  opening  the  belly,  the  parts  immediately  beneath 
the  bite  appeared  much  inflamed,  though  it  could  not  be 
difcovered  whether  any  fangs  had  penetrated  into  the 
cavffy. 

A Cobra  de  capello,  received  by  Dr.  Ruffe!]  from  Ganjam, 
under  the  name  of  Saltanag,  was  made  to  bite  another  re- 
markably large  Cobra  brought  from  the  fame  place,  under 
the  name  of  Couitiah.  The  poilbn  was  filed  on  the  place, 
but  no  marks  of  fangs  could  be  perceived,  and  the  Couitiah 
remained  as  well  as  before  : this  experiment  was  repeated 
with  the  fame  refult,  though  a little  blood  as  well  as  poifon 
was  found  on  the  part  bitten.  Some  days  after  this,  a Cobra 
de  capello  (of  the  variety  called  Cooilum  nagoo ) was  made 
to  bite  the  Couitiah  on  the  belly  ; both  fangs  visibly  acted  ; 
blood  appeared  on  the  wound,  but  no  other  confequence 
followed.  A Tar  tutta  fnake,  bitten  immediately  after,  in 
the  fame  manner,  died  within  two  hours. 

Rufus.  Rufous,  with  diftant  reddifh-fufeous  bands ; 
fpeftacle-fpot  fomewhat  heart-fhaped,  and  marked  with  four 
black  fpots.  Seba.  Naja  brafil'ienfis,  Laurenti.  La  Ceprde, 
&c. 

Defcribed  by  Seba  and  others  after  him  as  a native  of 
Brafil.  This  is  perhaps  a variety  of  the  preceding. 

Bucephalus.  Brown,  with  tranfverfe  whitifii  bars ; head 
large,  cordated,  and  depreffid  ; body  compreffed  ; tail  very 
flender.  Serpens  lufitams  cobra  de  capello  diSla , Seba.  Colu- 
ber lucephalus , bull-headed  fnake , Shaw  Gen.  Zool. 

According  to  Seba,  this  fpecies  is  a native  of  Ceylon  ; he 
confiders  it  as  a kind  of  Cobra  de  capello,  or  hooded  fnake, 
in  which  refpedt  lie  is  miftaken.  The  length  of  this  fnake 
is  between  four  and  five  feet ; the  head  is  extremely  large, 
depreffed,  cordated  behind,  fomewhat  compreff  d at  thefides 
of  the  mouth,  and  covered  above  by  very  large  fcaly  p ates. 
At  fome  diftance  from  the  eyes  are  two  remarkable,  oblong, 
brown  fpots.  The  neck  is  thin,  and,  together  with  the 
whole  body,  extremely  compreffed  on  the  ixdes  ; tail  long, 
round,  and  tapering  to  a fine  point.  From  the  head,  along 
the  back,  runs  a row  of  large,  broad,  hexagonal  feales,  thofe 
on  the  other  parts  are  ovate  ; the  abdominal  plates  are  very 
narrow.  The  general  colour  of  the  animal  is  rufous-brown, 
with  moderately  diftant,  broadifh,  tranfverfe,  pale  bands,  each 
of  which,  at  its  juncture  with  the  feuta,  is  marked  with  a 
white,  fpot. 

Russelli.  Brownifh-yellow,  with  acutely-ovate,  black- 
ifh,  dorfal  fpots,  edged  with  white;  lateral  fpots  fmaller  and 
ovate.  Ratuka  rekula  poda,  Ruff.  Ind  Serp.  Rujfelian  fnake, 
Shaw  Gen.  Zool. 

The  abdominal  plates,  according  to  Dr.  Ruffell,  amount, 
in  this  fpecies,  to  168,  and  the  feales  under  the  tail  to  59. 
Ti)e  length  of  this  fnake  is  about  four  feet.  Its  colour  an 
elegant  pale  yellowifh-brown,  marked  throughout  the  whole 
length  of  the  back  with  a continued  ferics  of  large  ovate 
fpots  of  a deep  brown  colour,  pale  it  in  the  centre,  and  fur- 
rounded  by  a narrow  line  of  white.  In  fome  parts  thofe 
fpots  are  nearly  confluent  ; on  each  fide  of  the  body  is  a row 
of  brown  oval  fpots,  fmaller  than  thofe  on  the  back  ; and 
befides  thefe,  a few  ftill  fmailer  tranfverfe  marks  are  foa- 
ringly  fcattered  on  the  fides  ; the  under  part  of  the  bod)'  is 
white,  with  a few  duflcy  fpots  ; the  head  is  rather  large,  the 
Jnout  obtufe,  the  mouth  wide,  the  fangs  large,  and,  as  in 
feveral  other  poifonous  ferpents,  double,  a fmaller  fang 
being  fituated  clofe  to  the  larger  one  on  each  fide. 

Dr.  Ruffell  informs  us,  this  fpecies  is  fcarce  lels  common 
in  India  than  the  Cobra  de  capello;  but  from  its  not  being 
tarried  about,  like  that  apd  fome  other  Hakes,  as  a public 


fhow,  is  not  fo  univerfally  known  either  among  the  natives, 
or  Europeans. 

Several  experiments  were  made  by  Dr.  Ruff.- 11  to  deter- 
mine the  effefts  of' its  bite,  from  which  it  appears  to  be  one 
of  the  mod  poilonous  of  its  tribe.  A chicken  bitten  in  the 
pinion  by  one  of  thefe  fnakes,  which  had  been  caught  two 
or  three  days  before,  and  feemed  in  high  fpirits,  was  inftantly 
infeCted,  feized  with  convulfions,  and  exp>red  in  thirty-eight 
feconds.  Immediately  after  the  chicken,  a ftout  dog  was 
bitten  in  the  thigh  ; within  lefs  than  five  minutes  he  appeared 
ftupefied  ; the  thigh  was  drawn  up,  and  he  frequently  moved 
as  if  in  pain.  He  remained,  however,  Handing,  and  eat 
fome  bread  that  was  offered  to  him.  In  about  ten  minutes 
the  thigh  became  paralytic  ; in  fifteen  minutes  he  entirely 
loft  the  ufe  qf  the  wounded  thigh,  and  lay  down,  howling 
in  a dilmai  manner,  frequently  licking  the  wound,  and  mak- 
ing, at  intervals,  ineffeftual  attempts  to  rife.  In  nineteen 
minutes,  after  a fhort  ceffation,  he  again  began  to  howl,  moan- 
ed often,  his  breathing  became  laborious,  and  the  jaws  were 
completely  (hut.  The  few  fucceeding  minutes  were  psffed 
alternately  in  agony  and  ftupor,  and  in  twenty-fix  minutes 
after  the  bite  he  expired.  A fecond  dog,  of  much  fmaller 
fize,  was  next  bitten,  and  expired  in  the  fpace  of  fix  hours. 
After  this,  a rabbit  was  expoled  to  the  bite  of  the  fnake, 
and  died  in  lefs  than  an  hour;  and,  laitly,  a chicken  bitten 
in  the  pinion  expired  in  lefs  than  fix  minutes.  The  whole 
of  the  above  experiments  were  made  with  the  fame  fnake  ia 
the  courfe  of  the  fame  morning. 

Gramineus.  Green,  beneath  yellowifh,  with  the  edges 
of  the  abdomen  fpotted  with  green.  Boodre pam,  Ruffell 
Ind-  Serp.  Gref '-green  fnake,  Shaw  Gen,  Zool. 

The  length  of  this  kind  is  about  thirty  inches.  The 
head  is  rather  large  in  proportion,  and  obtufely  tapering,  but 
not  pointed,  and  is  covered  entirely  with  very  fmall  fc  des  ; 
the  colour  is  as  above  defcribed  This  is  a native  of  India, 
and  was  firft  defcribed  by  Dr.  Ruffell ; it  is  of  the  poifonous 
kinds,  and  has  the  fangs  remarkably  long  and  flender.  From 
the  experiments  of  the  laft-mentioned  writer  it  appears,  that 
a chicken  died,  alter  having  fuffered  ftrong  convulfions,  and 
afterwards  ftupor,  in  about  eight  minutes  from  the  bite  ; 
pigs  and  dogs  were  feized  with  a ftupor,  convulfions,  See. 
but  in  a few  hours  recovered  from  the  effecl  of  the  poifon. 

Crotalinus.  Cmereous,  marked  above  with  large  alter- 
nate blackifh  fpots  ; beneath  yellow,  freckled  with  brown. 
Coluber  crotalinus , abdominal  feuta  154,  iubcaudal  feales 
43.  Linn. 

A iarge  fpecies,  with  the  habit  of  the  rattle-fnake  ; the 
head  is  heart-fhaped,  the  eye-lids  protuberant,  feales  cari- 
nated.  Native  country  unknown. 

Severus.  Cinereous,  with  oblique  linear  whitifh  bands, 
edged  with  brown.  Coluber  feverus,  abdominal  feuta  170, 
fubeaudal  feales  42.  Linn. 

Length  about  feventeen  inches;  thicknefs  moderate; 
head  broad,  obtufe,  livid,  with  cinereous  band  between  the 
eyes,  and  behind  the  nofe  ; eyes  large  ; neck  thick  ; the 
colour  of  the  upper  parts  as  belore  defcribed  ; the  abdomen 
duflcy;  fides  fpeckled  with  white;  tail  fhqrt.  The  figure 
in  Seba,  quoted  by  Linnaeus,  is  of  a pale  rufous  colour,  with 
yellowifh  bands,  fomewhat  refembiing  Hebrew  characters  in 
form,  and  edged  with  brown  ; the  abdomen  pale  yellow,, 
with  a row  of  blackilh  fpots  on  each  fide. 

Porp hyriacus.  Violet-black,  with  the  abdomen  and 
fides  crimfon,  the  feuta  margined  with  black.  Zool.  New 
Holl.  p.  27.  pi.  10.  Abdominal  feuta  188,  anal  lcuta  7, 
Iubcaudal  fquamae  45. 

Firft  defcribed  by  Dr.  Shaw,  who  fpeaks  of  it  as  a mode- 
rately large  and  beautiful  fpecies  ; the  general  proportions. 

nearly 


COLUBER. 


nearly  the  fame  with  thofe  of  Coluber  natrix,  the  common 
Englifh  fnake.  The  head  is  rather  fmall,  and  covered  in 
front  with  large  fcales  the  colour  of  the  head  and  whole 
under-parts  very  fine  deep  violet  ; fides  and  abdomen  crim- 
fon,  deepeft  on  the  fore-part,  the  large  fcales  near  the  fcuta 
being  carmine-coloured,  with  black  tips ; the  abdomen  rofe- 
cotoured,  with  a tinge  of  yellow,  each  fcutum  deeply  edged 
with  black,  thus  forming  a beautiful  feries  of  tranfverfe 
black  bars  down  the  abdomen.  The  tail  meafures  about 
a fixth  part  of  the  whole  length,  and  is  furnifhed  beneath, 
exclulive  of  the  divided  fubcaudal  fcales,  with  about  feven 
fcuta,  or  undivided  laminte,  commencing  immediately  beyond 
the  vmt,  which  is  edged  with  fimilar  fmaller  fquamse  ; • the 
colour  of  the  under  parts  of  the  tail  is  a blueifh-afh,  the  rofe- 
colour  of  the  abdomen  ceafing  at  the  commencement  of  the 
tail.  In  the  Zoology  of  New  Holland,  Dr.  Shaw  defcribes 
this  fpecies  as  deditute  of  fangs,  and  confequentlv  innoxious  ; 
an  error  arifing  from  the  mutilated  date  of  the  fpecimen  he 
examined.  The  fnake  has  been  fir.ce  obferved  to  be  fur- 
nished with  thofe  organs  ; and,  as  Dr.  Shaw  remarks,  in  his 
General  Zoology,  to  be  highly  dreaded  by  the  natives  of 
Audralafia,  as  a poifonous  fpecies. 

HjemAchates.  'Red,  clouded  with  white;  abdomen 
yellowilh-white.  Serpens  nfiatica  hamachates  diSa,  Seba. 
IJhamachate , CepecR. 

Seba  defcribes  this  fnake  as  a native  of  the  Eaft  Indies, 
having  received  it  from  Perfia  and  Japan.  Its  general  length 
is  about  two  feet  or  more  ; its  colour  red,  varying  to  deeper 
or  paler  in  different  individuals,  and  fometimes  inclining  to 
brown  ; the  variegations  white  or  whitifh.  - The  head  is 
moderately  large, and  covered  in  front  with  large  fcales;  tail 
extremely  fhort  and  tapering  to  a point.  LaCepedecon- 
fiaers  it  a poifonous  fnake. 

Aquaticus.  Brown,  with  the  abdomen  banded  with 
black  and  yellow.  Water  viper , Catefby. 

We  are  acquainted  with  this  fpecies  only  from  the  account 
given  of  it  by  Catefby.  “ This  ferpent  (fays  that  writer) 
is  called  in  Carolina  the  water  rattle-fnake  ; not  that  it  hath 
a rattle,  but  is  a large  fnake,  and  coloured  not  much  unlike 
the  rattle-fnake,  and  the  bite  faid  to  be  as  mortal.  This 
fnake  frequents  the  water,  and  is  never  feen  at  any  great 
diftance  from  it.  The  back  and  head  are  brown,  the  belly 
tranfverfely  marked  with  black  and  yellow  alternately,  as  arg 
the  fides  of  the  neck  ; the  neck  is  fmall  ; the  head  large, 
and  armed  with  the  like  deftruftive  weapons  as  the  rattle- 
fnake  ; it  is  very  nimble,  and  particularly  dextrous  in  catch- 
ing fifh.  In  fummer  great  numbers  are  feen  lying  on  the 
branches  of  trees  hanging  over  rivers,  from  which,  at  the 
approach  of  a boat,  they  drop  down  into  the  water,  and 
often  into  the  boat  on  the  men’s  heads.  They  lie  in  this 
manner  to  furprife  either  birds  or  fifh,  after  which  laft  they 
plunge,  and  purfue  them  with  great  fwiftnefs,  and  catch  feme 
©f  a large  fize,  which  they  carry  on  fhore  and  fwallow  whole. 
One  of  thefe  I furprifed  fwimming  afhore  with  a large  cat- 
fifh  in  his  mouth.  The  tail  is  fmall  towards  the  end,  and 
terminates  in  a blunt  horny  point,  about  half  an  inch  in 
length,  and  which,  though  harmlefs,  is  confidered  as  of 
dreadful  efficacy,  by  the  credulous  vulgar,  who  believe  that 
the  animal  is  able,  with  this  weapon,  not  only  to  kill  men 
and  other  animals,  but  even  to  deftroy  a tree  by  wounding  it 
with  it,  the  tree  withering,  turning  black,  and  dying.” 

L acte us.  Milky- white,  the  back  marked  by  double 
black  fpots ; head  black,  with  a longitudinal  white  line. 
Coluber  ladcus,  abdominal  fcuta  203,  fubcaudal  fcales  32. 
Linn. 

Length  eighteen  inches.  A native  of  India  and  South 
America,  and  is  reputed  poifonous. 


Niveus.  Snowy-white,  without  variegations.  Coluber 
niveus,  abdominal  leuta:  209,  fubcaudal  fcales  62.  Lmn. 
Inhabits  Africa. 

Melanis.  Deep  black;  fides  clouded  with  blueifii,  the 
eyes  brown,  with  the  edge  of  the  pupil  fiivery.  Coluber 
melanis,  abdominal  fcuta  148,  fubcaudal  fcales  2 7.  Gmel. 
Pallas  It.  * 

Obferved  by  Dr.  Pallas  on  the  borders  of  the  Volga  and 
Samara  rivers  in  Siberia.  It  has  the  general  appearance  of 
the  viper,  hut  differs  in  colour,  being  of  a deep  black  on  the 
back,  ar.d  of  a fteely  luftre  beneath,  marked  with  patches  of 
a deeper  call,  while  the  fides  are  clouded,  and  fpotted  at  in- 
tervals with  blueifh.  The  eyes  are  of  a bright  wince,  with 
perpendicular  pupils,  and  ferruginous  hides  ; tail  (hurt,  and 
gradually  tapering  to  the  tip. 

Buccatus.  \yhitifh,  with  large  double  brown  dorfal 
fpots  ; head  fomewhat  deprefled,  cheeks  timid.  Coluber 
buccatus , abdominal  fcuta  107,  fubcaudal  leales  72.  Linn. 

A poifonous  fpecies  ; it  inhabits  South  America  and  In- 
dia. Length  twelve  inches. 

Atrox.  Grey  brown,  with  tranfverfe  linear  whitifh 
ftripes  ; abdomen  dufky  with  white  tranfverfe  variegations. 
Coluber  atrox,  abdominal  fcuta  196,  fubcaudal  lcaies  69. 
Linn. 

Length  about  eighteen  inches  ; it  is  a poifonous  fnake, 
and  is  a native  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon. 

Ccrallinus.  Glaucous,  with  fcales  fomewhat  heart- 
firaped,  and  three  brown  lines  down  the  back.  Coluber 
coraliinus , abdominal  fcuta  T93,  fubcaudal  fcales  82.  Linn. 

Linnaeus  defcribes  this  as  a poifonous  Ipecies  : it  is  a 
native  of  the  call  era  regions  ; it  preys  on  lizards. 

Leberis.  Pale;  head  white  ; body  marked  above  with 
linear  black  bands.  Coluber  lelcres , abdominal  leuta  110, 
fubcaudal  fcales  50.  Linn. 

Defcribed  by  Kalm,  who  informs  us  that  it  is  a native  of 
Canada,  and  that  the  upper  parts  are  traverfed  by  linear 
black  bands  ; the  head  white  with  two  rufous  fpots  on  the 
top,  and  a triangular  fpot  over  the  nofe.  Linnaeus  men- 
tions it  as  a poifonous  fpecies,  a particular  confidered  doubt- 
ful by  Dr.  Gray. 

Aulicus.  Grey  brows,  with  tranfverfe  white  bands 
bifurcating  over  the  fides.  Coluber  aulicus , abdominal 
fcuta  184,  fubcaudal  fcales  60.  Linn. 

The  length  of  this  fpecies  is  fix  inches ; it  inhabits  Ame- 
rica, and  is  one  of  the  poifonous  kind  of  fnakes. 

Elegantissimus.  White;  head  variegated  with  black  ; 
body  marked  above  by  a quintuple  feries  of  ocellated  red 
fpots.  Coluber  elegantijfimus , Gmel.  Laur.  Amph.  Ser- 
pens lemnifeata  venutijjlma  Americana , Seba. 

This  is  a beautiful  fpecies,  meafpring  in  length  about 
two  feet  ; the  colour  is  white,  marked  down  the  upper 
part  with  a quintuple  feries  of  black  fpots  with  red  cen- 
tres ; the  middle  row  is  compofed  of  very  fmall  fpots,  the 
next  on  each  fide  with  larger  ocellated  ones,  and  the  lowtit 
on  each  fide,  next  the  fcuta,  refembiing  that  on  the  middle 
of  the  back,  and  confiding  of  fmall  fpecks  ; the  head  is 
marked  by  a crofs-lhaped  fpot  on  the  top,  and  by  a few 
blackiffi  ones  acrofs  the  fnout  ; the  tail  is  fhort,  meafuring 
two  inches  and  a half  in  length,  and  tapering  to  a point. 

Rhombeatus.  Glaucous,  with  blackifh  lozenge- fhaped 
fpots,  blue  in  the  middle.  Coluber  rhombeatus , abdominal 
fcuta  157,  fubcaudal  fcales  70.  Linn. 

Length  from  two  to  three  feet ; colour,  in  general,  grey, 
fometimes  brownifh,  with  three  alternating  rows  of  ovate 
dufky  fpots,  with  large  blue  centres  ; the  abdomen  is  pale 
or  whitifh,  and  often  clouded  with  blueifh  £rey.  This  is  a 
native  of  India  and  South  America. 


Javanicus. 
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Javanicus.  Grey;  head  ftriped  with  blue;  body 
marked  with  tranfverfe  blue  ftripes  edged  with  golden. 

Dtfcribed  by  Mr.  Wurmb  in  the  “ Memoirs  of  the  Ba- 
tavian Society,”  for  the  year  1787.  This  is  a large  and 
molt  beautiful  fpecies,  and  is  feen  principal  y in  the  rice 
fields,  whence  it  obtains  the  name  of  Oular-Sazva,  or  Rice- 
field  Snake.  Thofe  which  are  found  in  the  higher  and 
more  wooded  fituations  arrive  at  a far  fuperior  lize  The 
head  of  this  fnake  is,  large  ard  fiat,  and  is  covered,  as  ill 
the  major  part  of  the  coluber  genus,  with  large  fcaly  plates ; 
the  mouth  is  furnifhed  with  double  rows  of  fharp  teeth,  but 
is  deftitute  of  fangs,  the  animal  not  being  of  a poifonous 
nature  ; the  iris  is  yellow  ; upper  part  of  the  head  grey, 
mixed  with  blue;  from  behind  the  eyes  pafs  two  blue  ftripes 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  neck,  where  they  unite  into  an 
arch  aoout  an  inch  beyond  the  head  ; a third  itripe  of  the 
fame  colour  proceeds  from  the  fnout  to  the  occiput,  where 
it  divides  into  two,  and  furrounds  a yellow  lpot  marked 
with  a few  blue  fpecks  ; the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  di- 
vided into  a kind  of  lattice-work,  formed  by  ftripes  of  bright 
blue  with  gold-coloured  edges ; the  middle  parts  of  the 
fquare  being  of  a grey  colour,  with  changeable  refledlions 
of  yellow,  blue,  and  green  ; towards  the  ftdes  the  grey 
colour  is  of  a lighter  or  paler  caft,  as  well  as  on  the  tail, 
where  the  fquares  are  fmaller  than  on  the  back ; each  iide 
of  the  body  is  alfo  marked  by  a row  of  white  fpots,  lituated 
at  the  croffings  of  the  blue  ftripes.  This  fnake  preys  on 
birds,  rats,  and  various  other  fmall  animals. 

Bo^eformis.  Whitifh,  with  brown  variegations ; white 
beneath,  with  very  fhort  fcuta.  Pedda poda,  Ruffell  Ind. 
Serp.  Boaform  fnake,  Shaw  Gen.  Zool. 

A new  ipecieS  defcribed  by  Dr.  Ruffell.  The  length  of' 
the  ipecimen,  examined  by  that  writer,  was  about  two  feet 
and  a hall ; but  it  is  luppofed  to  attain  to  a much  larger 
lize.  It  was  fhort  and  thick  with  moderately  large  oblong- 
ovate  head,  covered  with  large  fcales  ; and  the  tail  fhort 
and  fharp  pointed.  The  colour  of  the  upper  parts  very 
pale  or  whitifh  brown,  variegated  on  the  back  and  ftdes, 
with  large  and  fmall  irregularly  formed,  deep-brown  patches, 
and  fpots,  thofe  on  the  ftdes  being  moftly  ocellated.  The 
body  is  covered  with  very  fmall  fcales,  the  three  rows  next 
the  abdomen  being  much  larger  than  the  reft  ; abdomen 
white,  the  fcuta  being  remarkably  narrow  or  fhort,  and 
reddifh  at  the  margins.  The  under  part  of  the  tail  is  varie- 
gated with  black  and  white. 

This  is  a native  of  India,  and  is  reprefented  as  an  animal 
of  great  ftrength,  wreathing  round  the  arm,  if  held  for  a 
fhort  time,  fo  clofely  as  to  numb  the  hand;  it  is  not  poifon- 
ous, its  bite  producing  no  other  effedt  than  that  of  tempo- 
rary pain. 

The  ferpent  mentioned  by  Dr.  Ruffell,  under  the  name 
of  Bora,  is  conftdered  as  a variety  of  coluber  boaeformis, 
and,  fo  alfo  is  the  Pedda  poda,  t.  23,  24.  The  firft  is 
much  larger  than  the  ferpent  above  defcribed  ; the  difpo- 
fition  of  the  fcales  and  colours  are  the  fame,  but  the  ground 
colour  is  white,  and  che  tail  is  furnifhed  beneath  with  feve- 
ral  undivided  lamellae  towards  the  tip,  or  after  thofe  imme- 
diately fuccceding  the  vent,  while  the  tip  itfelf  is  again 
terminated  by  a few  divided  fcales.  This  fnake  is  found  at 
Calcutta,  where  it  is  pretended  the  bite  is  very  foon  fol- 
lowed by  eruptions  on  different  parts  of  the  body,  though 
it  does  not  prove  fatal  in  lefs  than  ten  or  twelve  days,  but 
the  whole  of  this  is  regarded  as  a mere  popular  error.  The 
other  fuppofed  variety,  the  pedda  poda,  grows  to  a very  large 
lize,  having  been  feen  nine  or  ten  feet  in  length.  In  its 
general  appearance  it  refembles  that  firft  defcribed,  but  the 
IcaRsare  larger  in  proportion. 

Vol.  IX. 


Melanurus.  Yellowifh  brown,  with  black  head,  and 
two  black  fpots  on  the  tail.  Ruffell.  Ind.  Serp. 

A fmall  fpecies  about  ten  or  eleven  iachts  in  length, 
fcarcely  of  the  thicknefs  of  a goofe  quill,  and  nearly  of 
equal  diameter  from  the  head  to  the  tip  of  the  tail.  The 
colour  is  a light  yellovvifli  brown,  with  a dotttd  black  line 
running  from  head  to  tail  aiong  the  middle  of  the  back, 
and  a few  fainter  fillets  on  the  ftdes  ; the  head  is  fmall,  ovate-, 
black,  and  cuvered  with  large  fcales  ; the  tail  fhort,  fcarce- 
ly meafuring  more  than  an  inch  in  length,  and  is  marked  at 
its  origin  on  the  upper  part,  by  a large  rhe  mboidai  black 
fpot  edged  with  white ; and  having  a white  fpeck  in  the 
middle;  the  tip  of  the  tail  is  alto  marked  by  a fimilar  black 
fpot  ; the  abdomen  is  of  a pale  orange  colour,  and  the  un- 
der part  of  the  tail  white,  fpeckled,  and  variegated  with 
black.  The  bite  of  this  fpecies  is  faid  to  be  painful  but  not 
poifonous.  It  is  a native  of  India,  and  is  defcribed  among 
tiie  ferpents  of  that  country  by  Dr.  Rufftll. 

Jara.  Black,  with  double  linear  white  fpeck?,  and 
yellowifh  collar  and  abdomen.  Jara  putoo,  Ruffell,  Ind. 
Serp. 

This  is  one  of  the  new  fpecies  of  ferpents  defcribed  by 
Dr.  Ruffell.  It  inhabits  India.  The  length  is  fifteen  in- 
ches ; tail  very  fhort  and  tapering  fuddeniy  to  a point.  ri  he 
abdominal  fcuta  are  175  in  number,  and  the  lubcandal 
fcales  56. 

Arnensis.  Yellowifti-brown  with  narrow  blackifh  tranf- 
verfe bands  edged  with  white,  and  pale  abdomen,  Amec 
fnake,  Ruff.  Ind.  Serp. 

Inhabits  the  country  of  Arnee  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  The 
length  is  about  eighteen  inches  ; the  colour  above  yellowifh, 
with  moderately  diftant  blackifh,  or  very  deep  brown , tranf- 
verfe bands  which  are  whitifh  at  the  margins  ; the  head  is 
fmall ; tail  rather  fhort  and  tapering  to  a fhaip-pouited  tip. 
Abdominal  fcuta  169,  fubcaudai  fcales  50. 

Sagittatus.  Brown,  with  whitilh  fagittated  dorfal 
fpots  edged  with  black.  Tartutta,  Rufl.  Ind.  Serp. 

The  length  of  this  fnake  is  two  feet ; the  head  is  rather 
large  in  proportion,  round,  obtufe,  and  covered  with  large 
fcaies ; neck  and  body  flender,  the  colour  on  the  upper 
parts  yellowifh  brown  variegated,  with  a chain  or  feries  of 
fomewhat  triangular,  or  fagittated  fpots:  the  abdomen  is 
yellowifh  white,  and  the  fcuta  is  marked  by  a dufky  fjjot 
on  each  fide.  This  is  a native  of  India. 

Striatus.  Greenifh  black,  with  fpotted  white  bands, 
and  blueifh-white  abdomen.  Gajoo  tutta,  Ruff.  Ind.  Serp. 

This  is  much  fmaller  than  the  laft,  meafuring  only  four- 
teen inches  : the  colour  above  is  greenifh  black,  marked 
with  about  twenty  tranfverfe  bands,  each  compofed  of  a 
number  of  longitudinal  abrupt  white  or  yellowifn  white 
ftreaks,  and  along  the  ftdes  of  the  body  are  interrupted 
rows  of  fimilar  ftreaks  ; the  head  is  obtufe,  and  povered 
•with  large  fcales,  the  abdomen  blueifh-white.  Abdominal 
fcuta  174,  fubcaudai  fcales  40. 

Easciolatus.  Cinereous,  with  whitifh  tranfverfe  bands 
and  glaucous  abdomen.  Nooni  paragoodoo , Ruffell.  Ind. 
Serp. 

Agilis.  Banded  alternately  with  white  and  fufeous,  and 
varied  with  biack  dots:  head  fmall;  tail  fhort. — Coluber 
agilis,  abdominal  fcuta  184,  fubcaudai  fcales  50.  Linn. 
Cerafles  Agilis,  Laur. 

A native  of  Ceylon.  The  head  is  fmall,  covered  with 
large  fcales ; body  flender  and  fmooth,  about  a fpan  in 
length,  and  covered  with  fmall  fcales;  tail  fhort,  taper,  and 
terminating  rather  obtuftly. 

Simus.  Blackifh,  with  white  tranfverfe  .bands;  nofe 
turned  up.  Coluber. 
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Sim  us.  Abdominal  fcuta  124,  fubcaudal  fcales  46. 
Linn.  D.  Garden. 

Length  eighteen  inches;  head  rather  large,  and  roundifh, 
with  the  nofe  flat  in  front,  and  turned  up  into  a ftghtly 
pointed  tip:  between  the  eyes  is  a black  curved  band,  and 
on  the  top  of  the  head  a white  cruciform  mark,  with  a 
black  central  fpot  ; abdomen  duflty.  A native  of  Carolina, 
and  other  parts  of  North  America. 

Pelias.  Brownifh,  with  double  tranfverfe  black  bands, 
beneath  green  with  a yellow  lateral  band. — Coluber  pelias, 
abdominal  fcuta  187,  fubcaudal  fcales  T30.  Linn. 

A native  of  South  America  and  India.  Defcribed  by 
Linnseus  from  the  Mufeum  of  Degeer. 

Mucosus.  Blueifli,  beneath  pale,  with  angular  head  : 
lips  Itriped  tranfverfely  with  black.  Coluber  mufcofus , ab- 
dominal fcuta  200,  fubcaudal  fcales  140.  Linn.  Natrix 
mucofa,  Laur.  Amph. 

Defcribed  by  Linnaeus  from  a fpecimen  in  the  Muf.  Ad. 
Fr.  It  is  a fmall  fpecies,  meafuring  about  eighteen  inches 
in  length  ; the  native  country  is  South  America. 

Cinereus.  Cinereous;  abdomen  white;  tail  reflicu- 
lated  above  with  brown,  and  lineated  tranfverfely  beneath. 
Coluber  cinereus,  abdominal  fcuta  200,  fubcaudal  fcales 
*37- 

Indies,  according  to  Linnaeus  South  America  and  India  : 
it  refembles  the  common  fuake,  and  is  about  two  feet  in 
length. 

Dipsas.  Green  with  two  white  ftripes.  Abdominal 
fcuta  152,  fubcaudal  fcales  13^.  Linn.  » Serpens  furina- 
menfis  carula,  Seba.  Inhabits  Surinam  and  other  parts  of 
South  America. 

Caspius.  Body  fafciated  alternately  above  with  yelldw 
and  fufcous,  beneath  yellow.  Coluber  cafplus,  Gmel.  Le- 
pech.  It. 

Firft  defcribed  by  Lepechin  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  fhores 
of  the  Calpian  fea,  where  it  haunts  the  low  grounds  and  bufhy 
places.  It  is  reported  of  this  fpecies,  that  when  ditfurbed 
it  firlt  endeavours  to  efcape,  but  if  purfued  or  irritated, 
fprings  forwards  on  its  affaiiant  with  great  fury,  though 
incapable  of  doing  any  injury 
is  about  five  feet. 

Peruvianus.  Black  and  white;  abdomen  rofe-coloured. 
Serpens  Peruviana  elegantiffima  et  rara,  Seba. 

A native  ct  Peru  ; defcribed  by  Seba,  who  informs  us  it  is 
rare  in  European  colleftions.  This  is  an  innoxious  fpecies. 
Linnaeus  does  not  notice  this  fnake,  a3  the  number  of  its 
abdominal  fcuta,  and  fubcaudal  plates  could  not  be  afcer- 
tained. 

Hygeije.  White,  with  fomewhat  undulated  black 
zones,  and  head  fafciated  longitudinally  with  black,  ter- 
pens J/amenJts  tanoiolis,  & c.  Seba. 

A fmall  fpecies  of  a white  colour,  barred  with  numerous 
irregular  black  bands,  nearly  furrounding  the  body;  head 
fmall,  covered  with  large  fcales,  and  marked  by  two  broad 
longitudinal  ftreaks  uniting  at  the  top  of  the  fnout : tail 
rather  flrort  and  (harp  pointed.  Inhabits  Siam. 

Pet  ho  la.  Lead  colour,  with  teflaceous  bands.  Colu- 
ber petbola,  abdominal  fcuta  209,  fubcaudal  fcales  90. 
Linn.  207 — 103.  Gronovius.  207 — Sp.  Boddaert. 

This  make  inhabits  Africa.  In  the  middle  of  the  head, 
between  the  eyes  is  a large  (Lining  fhield,  compofed  of  many 
plates;  the  fides  of  the  head  and  hind-head  is  covered 
with  imbricated  fcales  each  fide  ; and  the  fnout  is  (harp. 

No  lefs  than  nine  varieties  of  this  fnake  are  defcribed  by 
Gmeiin  after  Laurenti.  Thefe  we  (hall  enumerate  m the 
Gmelinian  order,  obferving  only  that  on  further  invefligation 
it  is  not  unlikely  fome.  at  leaft  of  thofe  fuppofed  varieties 


by  its  bite.  The  ufual  length 


may  prove  to  be  fpecifically  diflinfl.  Thofe  are  not  noticed 
by  Dr.  Shaw,  but  that  writer  thinks  the  C.  Petalarius  of 
the  Mufeum  Adolphi  Friderici,  can  hardly  he  confidcred  as 
a fpecies  diflinft  from  Pethoia. 

1 3 . Coronella  slfricana,  &c.  White,  with  fpots  on  the 
back;  thofe  on  the  anterior  part  rounded,  and  gradually 
becoming  rhomboidal,  with  the  edges  reddi(l).  Laur. 
Amph. 

y.  Coronella  ocellata,  &c.  Blueifli,  with  a quadruple 
feries  of  black  ocellated  fpots,  which  are  blue  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  are  difpofed  longitudinally.  Laur.  Amph. 

0.  Coronella  fafeiata , &c.  Biueifh  white  with  black 
brown  bands,  and  two  longitudinal  divided  lines.  Laur. 
Amph. 

s.  Coronella  latirojlra,  See.  Brownifh,  with  a few  pale 
bands,  fnout  deprefted.  Laur.  Amph. 

Coronella  latirojira,  fafeiis,  See.  With  yellowifh  con- 
fluent bards  near  the  belly.  Laur.  Amph. 

n.  Coronella  cerajloldcs,  &c.  Browiiilh  white,  with  very 
pale  brown  fpots  ; occipital  fools  two,  and  longitudinal  ; 
dorfal  ones  eliptic,  and  difpofed  in  a Angle  itripe.  Laur. 
Amph. 

S.  Coronella  taniata,  &c.  Middle  of  the  back  marked 
with  a brown  ft  ripe ; belly  and  fides  whitifh  brown.  Laur. 
Amph. 

c.  Coronella  anguiformis,  &c.  With  entire  circular  brown 
bands,  beneath  obliquely  concurrent. 

Petularius.  Brown,  with  white  bands,  beneath  pale. 
Abdominal  fcuta  212,  fubcaudal  fcales  102.  Linn. 
Weigel  abh.  der.  hall.  Length  from  twelve  to  thirty  inches; 
inhabits  South  America. 

Lemniscatus.  Yellowifli  white,  marked  at  equal  dif- 
tances  with  triple  dark  brown  bands.  Coluber  lemnfeatus , 
abdominal  fcuta  250,  fubcaudal  fcales  35.  Linn.  Amoen. 
Ac.  Natrix  lemn  fcata,  Laur.  Serpens  annulatus , Seba. 

A native  of  Aha.  The  length  of  this  fnake  is  about  three 
feet,  of  a fltnder  form, and  white  oryeilowifh  marked  through- 
out the  whole  length,  at  equal  diftances,  with  triple  zones  of 
black  or  deep  brown,  which  entirely  furround  the  body. 
The  head  is  rather  fmall,  covered  with  large  fcales,  and 
marked  acrofs  the  fnout  by  a double  zone,  of  which  the 
fmalleft  divifion  paffes  acrofs  the  noftrils,  and  the  largeil 
acrofs  the  eyes.  The  whole  animal  is  of  a lmooth  and 
jfhining  furface. 

Lubricus.  Flagelliform  ; white  with  equidiftant  black 
bands ; body  glofiy.  Coluber  lubricus,  Gmel. 

Allied  to  the  iaft  fpecies  ; the  body  is  white,  marked  with 
Angle  black  bands  ; the  head  is  marked  acrofs  the  fnout  by 
a black  band,  and  at  the  top  by  two  oblique  ftripes  nearly 
meeting  at  an  angle  in  front ; the  fkin  is  remarkably  fmooth 
and  glofiy.  The  length  of  this  finke  is  eighteen  inches. 
According  to  Gmeiin  it  is  a native  of  Surinam;  the  fnake 
defcribed  bv  Seba,  as  Natrix  lubrica,  fafeiis  rubris , and  which 
is  confidcred  as  a variety  of  the  fame  ipecies,  is  a native  of 
Surinam. 

Doliatus,  milk-white,  marked  above  by  large,  approx- 
imated, fuboval  black  rings.  Coluber  doliatus , abdominal 
feut?  164,  fubcaudal  fcales  43.  Linn. 

A fmall  fpecies  meafuring  from  eighteen  inches  to  two 
feet  in  length;  general  colour  milk  white,  marked  through- 
out by  large  oval  jet-black  rings,  the  ends  of  which  ap- 
proaching each  other  on  the  top  of  the  b ek,  give  the 
appearance  of  double  bars,  correfpondinc  with  the  deferip- 
tion  given  of  this  fnake  by  Boddaert,  Colluler  albulus,  an - 
nulls  nigris  per  paria  digefis . Inhabits  Carolina. 

Gemmatus.  Blue,  with  a black  iniddle-ltripe  fpotted 
with  white,  and  two  lateral  white  ftripes.  Le  Cbapelet, 
6 La 
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La  Cepede.  Abdominal  fcuta  166,  fubcaudal  fcales 
io3-  . 

The  length  of  this  beautiful  fnake  is  about  fifteen  or  fix- 
teen  inches;  the  colour  on  the  upper  parts  blue,  with  three 
narrow  equidiflant  ftripes  from  head  to  tail;  the  two  lateral 
if  ripen  being  white,  the  middle  one  black,  marked  by  a row 
of  fmall  white  fpecks  alternately  oblong  and  round,  refemb- 
ling  a fmall  living  of  beads  aud  bugles  : the  head  is  covered 
with  large  fcales,  and  marked  on  each  fide  with  three 
or  four  fpots,  forming  a band  acrofs  the  eyes,  the  top 
fpotted  with  pale  blue  marks  bordered  with  black;  the  ab- 
domen white.  The  fcuta  are  each  marked  at  the  edge  with 
a fmall  black  fpeck,  forming  two  rows  down  the  abdomen. 
The  native  country  of  this  kind  is  unknown,  the  fpecies  was 
defcribed  by  La  Cepede  from  a fpecimen  in  the  royal  cabinet. 

Bilineatus.  Rufous,  with  two  golden  yellow  ftripes. 
La  double  rate,  La  Cepede. 

This  fnake  meafures  twenty-five  inches  in  length,  of  which 
the  tail  exceeds  fix  inches.  The  general  colour  is  rufous  ; 
everv  fcale  is  bordered  with  yellow,  and  down  the  back  from 
the  head  to  the  tail  run  two  bright  yellow  ftrtpes  of  a golden 
hue.  The  fcales  on  the  head  are  large,  thole  on  the  body 
fmooth.  The  native  country  is  unknown. 

Trilineatus.  Rufous,  with  three  black  lines.  La 
trois  rate.  La  Cepede. 

The  length  is  about  eighteen  inches  ; the  bead  is  covered 
with  large  fcales ; tail  about  two  inches  and  three  quarters 
long.  This  is  a native  of  Africa. 

Trifasciatus.  Body  marked  with  three  broad  black 
ftripes,  the  middle  one  divided  by  a white  line,  and  three 
fpotted  lines  down  the  abdomen.  Shaw  Gen.  Zool. 

A fmall  fpecies,  meafuring  a foot  in  length,  and  being  ra- 
ther thick  in  proportion  ; head  rather  large,  biackifh,  with 
the  futures  pale.  Defcribed  from  a fpecimen  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Dr.  William  Hunter. 

Dione.  Pale  blue,  fpotted  with  brown,  and  three 
whitifh.  lines.  Pallas  It. 

This  fpecies  is  a native  of  the  fait  deferts  towards  the 
Cafpian  lea,  and  of  the  hilly  regions  near  the  river  Irtm  ; 
and  was  flrft  defcribed  by  Dr.  Pallas.  It  is  of  a flender 
form,  about  two  feet  in  length  ; the  head  fmall,  tetragonal 
and  commonly  reticulated  with  biackifh  futures.  The  two 
intermediate  (paces  between  the  three  lines  on  the  back  are 
marked  with  a row  of  bulky  alternate  fpots;  and  the  tail  is 
about  one  fixth  of  the  whole  length. 

Mvcterizans.  Head  angular,  with  (harp  pointed  fnout, 
and  a yellow  line  on  each  fide  ot  the  abdomen.  Coluber 
tnyderizans,  abdominal  fcuta  192,  iubcaudal  fcales  167. 
Linn.  Coluber  fitbcarvleus  lateribus  lincatis,  Boddaert. 
Matrix  miElerizans,  Laur. 

-This  fnake  is  in  general  of  a grafs -green  colon--,  and  is 
• diftinguifhed  in  particular  by  the  yellow  line  which  txUnds 
the  whole  length  of  the  body  on  each  fide  of  the  abdomen. 
It  is  of  a (lender  form,  mealuring  about  three  feet  and  a 
half  in  length,  and  about  halt  an  inch  in  diameter.  The 
head  is  moderately  large,  long,  and  (harp  fnouted,  the  up- 
per jaw  extending  far  beyond  the  lower.  Lmnscus  was 
erroaeoufly  ltd  to  confider  this  as  a pojlorious  lpecies,  from 
tile  fang  like  appearance  ot  the  large  and  long  teeth  in  the 
upper  jaw.  It  is  a native  of  many  parts  of  North  America, 
where  ! t is  principally  feen  on  tree.-;,  moving  with  great  velo- 
city in  p irluit  ot  infefts,  on  which  it  feeds. 

Gme'.in  deferibes  the  natrix  flagelli  formis  of  Laurenti, 
and  alfo  the  anguis  viridis  of  Catelby,  as  two  varieties  ol  the 
coluber  mydterizans.  The  Boil  a Pajferiki  of  Dr.  Ruffed 
may  be  perhaps  admitted  liktwtie  as  a variety.  Th:s  differs 
in  the  colour  of  the  under  parts,  inftead  of  green  being  of 


a cinereous  pink  colour,  elegantly  freckled  with  very  numer- 
ous minute  black  and  yelibwifh  dots;  the  margin  of  the 
fcuta  being  edged  with  dull  yellow  ; the  Ikin  of  the  neck 
alfo,  when  the  animal  is  irritated,  exhibits  by  the  dilatation 
of  the  (k>n  on  that  part,  a beautiful  variegation  of  blade 
and  white  reeticular  marks,  which  do  not  appear  at  other 
times.  This  creature  is  reprefented  as  of  a ferocious  nature, 
luffing  violently,  and  fnapping  at  any  thing  oppofed  to  it, 
but  producing  no  other  effedl  by  its  bite  than  that  of  tempo- 
rary pain  in  confequence  of  mere  pundfcure. 

Coluber  Nasutus.  Serpens  ■ viridis , ore  acum inato  ex 
Java,  afpidio  fpecies,  Seba, 

Whether  this  be  difitnef  from  the  former  is  uncertain;  the 
head  is  fomewhat  larger  in  proportion,  and  the  body  Ids 
flender;  in  other  refpedts  it  very  nearly  correfponds.  The 
length  is  about  three  feet.  This  fnake  according  to  Seba  is 
a native  of  Java. 

Lineatus.  Blue-green,  with  three  or  five  brown  linear 
ftripes,  the  middle  one  broadeft.  Coluber  lineatus , Linn- 
Serpens  ceilonica  lineis  fubfufeis , Saba. 

This  fnake  is  a native  of  India,  and  is  commonly  about 
three  feet  in  length.  The  general  colour  is  pale  blueifli 
green  above,  with  a golden  glofs.  and  is  marked  throughout 
the  whole  length  by  five  longitudinal  narrow  bands,  or  ftripes 
of  duflcy  brown  or  greenifh.  In  young  fpecimtns  there  are 
rarely  more  than  three  ftripes.  The  form  of  this  fnake  is 
long  and  (lender,  with  the  head  fmall,  the  abdomen  flattifti, 
and  the  tail  long  and  thin. 

Jaculatrix.  Whitifh,  with  three  biackifh  ftripes,  the 
middle  one  broadeft.  Coluber  jaeulatrix , Linn.  Serpens 
Americana  xequi piles  elicla , Sc-ba. 

Reicmbles  lineatus,  but  is  fr  ailer ; the  general  colour 
whitifh  tinged  with  blue,  and  marked  by  three  longitudinal 
ftripes  of  black  or  deep  brown,  of  which  that  in  the  mid- 
dle is  broadeft.  This  appears  to  vary  in  colour,  that  de- 
fcribed by  Seba  being  ytllowifh  indeed  of  white.  The  ab- 
dominal fcuta  are  163  in  number,  the  fubcaudal  fcales  77. 
This  kind  inhabits  Surinam,  and  is  confidertd  as  a harmlefs 
animal. 

Sibilans.  Blueifh,  with  five  duflcy  lines,  and  the  head 
fpotted.  Coluber  fybilans,  abdominal  fcuta  1 66,  fubcaudal 
fcales  too. 

This,  like  the  lad,  refembles  coluber  lineatus,  being 
marked,  as  in  that  fpecies,  with  five  duflsy  ftripes,  the  mid- 
dle one  of  which  is  the  broadeft,  and  is  nearly  black,  with 
a whitifh  fpeck  on  each  of  tlje  fcales.  The  head  is  ovate, 
covered  with  large  fcales,  and  marked  wi.h  ftveral  obiong, 
blue,  fubangulatec!  foots,  with  black  edges;  and  the  tail  is 
very  long  and  (lender.  This  animal  is  of  confiderablt  fize, 
iometimes  meafuring  four  feet  in  length  ; it  is  a native  of 
Alia,  and  is  efteemed  harmlefs. 

Situla.  Grey,  with  a longitudinal  dufky  band,  bound- 
ed on  each  fide  by  a black  line.  Coluber  Jiiu'la,  abdominal 
fcuta  236,  iubcaudal  fcales  45.  Defcribed  by  Hofftlquift 
as  a native  of  Egypt. 

Saurita.  Brown,  with  three  biue-green  ftrioes.  Co- 
luber faurita,  abdominal  fcuta  156,  iubcaudal  fcales  121. 

This  is  the  ribbon  inake  of  Catcfpy,  a fpecies  about  three 
feet  in  length,  and  very  beautiiul.  The  general  colour  is 
brown  above,  with  three  moderately-broad  longitudinal 
blueifh-green  ftripes;  the  head  is  rather  (mail  and  fomewhat 
pointed,  the  body  flender,  and  the  tail  thin.  Cattfoy  repre- 
lents  it  as  an  animal  extremely  fwift  in  its  motions;  it  inha- 
bits Carolina  and  many  other  parts  of  North  America,  fre- 
quents trees,  and  is  perfectly  innoxious. 

Vittatus.  Whitifh,  with  three  black  ftripes,  the  mid- 
dle cue  very  narrow  ; abdomen  white,  with  the  edges  or  the 
L 2 fcuta 
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Simus.  Abdominal  fcuta  124,  fubcaudal  fcales  46. 

D.  Garden, 

Length  eighteen  inches;  head  rather  large,  and  rovmdifh, 
with  the  nofe  flat  in  front,  and  turned  up  into  a A'ghtly 
pointed  tip:  between  the  eyes  is  a black  curved  band,  and 
on  the  top  of  the  head  a white  cruciform  mark,  with  a 
black  central  ipot  ; abdomen  duiky.  A native  of  Carolina, 
and' other  parts  of  North  America. 

Pelias.  Brownilh,  with  double -tranfverfe  black  bands, 
beneath  green  with  a yellow  lateral  band. — Coluber  pelias, 
abdominal  fcuta  187,  fubcaudal  fcales  130.  Linn. 

A native  of  South  America  and  India.  Defcribed  by 
Linnaeus  from  the  Mufeum  of  Degeer. 

Mucosus.  Blueifh,  beneath  pale,  with  angular  head  : 
lips  itriped  tranfverfeiy  with  black.  Coluber  mu/cofus , ab- 
dominal fcuta  200,  fnbcaudal  fcales  140.  Linn.  Matrix 
vwcofa , Laur.  Amph. 

Defcribed  by  Linnaeus  from  a fpecimen  in  the  Muf.  Ad. 
Fr.  It  is  a fmail  fpecies,  meafuring  abouc  eighteen  inches 
in  length  ; the  native  country  is  South  America. 

Cinereus.  Cinereous;  abdomen  white;  tail  refticu- 
lated  above  with  brown,  and  lineated  tranfverfeiy  beneath. 
Coluber  cinereus,  abdominal  fcuta  200,  fubcaudal  fcales 
J37* 

Indies,  according  to  Linnaeus  South  America  and  India  : 
it  refembles  the  common  fnake,  and  is  about  two  feet  in 
length. 

Dipsas.  Green  with  two  white  ftripes.  Abdominal 
fcuta  152,  fubcaudal  fcales  13  3*  Linn.  > Serpens  furina- 
menfis  ccerula,  Seba.  Inhabits  Surinam  and  other  parts  of 
South  America. 

Caspius.  Body  fafciated  alternately  above  with  yellow 
and  fufcous,  beneath  yellow.  Coluber  cafpius , Gmel.  Le- 
pech.  It. 

Firft  defcribed  by  Lepechin  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  (hores 
of  the  Cafpian  fea,  where  it  haunts  the  low  grounds  and  bnfhy 
places.  It  is  reported  of  this  fpecies,  that  when  clifturbed 
it  firfl.  endeavours  to  efcape,  but  if  purfued  or  irritated, 
fprings  forwards  on  its  aflailant  with  great  fury,  though 
incapable  of  doing  any  injury  by  its  bite.  The  ufual  length 
is  about  five  feet. 

Peruvianus.  Black  and  white;  abdomen  rofe-coloured. 
Serpens  Peruviana  elegantijjlma  et  rara,  Seba. 

A native  of  Peru  ; defcribed  by  Seba,  who  informs  us  it  is 
rare  in  European  colleftions.  This  is  an  innoxious  fpecies. 
Linnaeus  does  not  notice  this  fnake,  as  the  number  of  its 
abdominal  fcuta,  and  fubcaudal  plates  could  not  be  afcer- 
tained. 

Hygei/e.  "White,  with  fomewhat  undulated  black 
stones,  and  head  fafciated  longitudinally  with  black,  Ser- 
pens JiamenJis  tanoioiis,  Sec.  Seba. 

A fmail  fpecies  of  a white  colour,  barred  with  numerous 
irregular  black  bands,  nearly  furrounding  the  body;  head 
fmail,  covered  with  large  fcales,  and  marked  by  two  broad 
longitudinal  ftreaks  uniting  at  the  top  of  the  fnout : tail 
rather  fltort  and  (harp  pointed.  Inhabits  Siam. 

Pethola.  Lead  colour,  with  teftaceous  bands.  Colu- 
ber pethola,  abdominal  fcuta  209,  fubcaudal  fcales  90. 
Linn.  207 — 103.  Gronovius.  207 — 8p.  Boddaert. 

This  fnake  inhabits  Africa.  In  the  middle  of  the  head, 
between  the  eyes  is  a large  (hining  fhield,  compofed  of  many 
plates;  the  fides  of  the  head  and  hind-head  is  covered 
with  imbricated  fcales  each  fide  ; and  the  fnout  is  lharp. 

No  lefs  than  nine  varieties  of  this  fnake  are  defcribed  by 
Gmeiin  after  Laurenti.  Thefe  we  fhail  enumerate  in  the 
Gmelinian  order,  obferving  only  that  on  further  inveftigation 
it  is  not  unlikely  fome.  at  leafl  of  thofe  fuppofed  varieties 


may  prove  to  be  fpecifically  diftindh  Thofe  are  not  noticed 
by  Dr.  Shaw,  but  that  writer  thinks  the  C.  Petalarius  of 
the  Mufeum  Adoiphi  Friderici,  can  hardly  be  confidered  as 
a fpecies  diftinft  from  Pethoia. 

13.  Coronella  Mfricana,  Sec.  White,  with  fpots  on  the 
back;  thofe  on  the  anterior  part  rounded,  and  gradually 
becoming  rhomboidal,  with  the  edges  reddifh.  Laur. 
Amph. 

y.  Coronella  ocellata,  Sec.  Blueifh,  with  a quadruple 
feries  of  black  oceilated  fpots,  which  are  blue  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  are  difpofed  longitudinally.  Laur.  Amph. 

0.  Coronella  fafeiata,  Sec.  Blueifh  white  with  black 
brown  bands,  and  two  longitudinal  divided  lines.  Laur. 
Amph. 

e.  Coronella  latirojlra,  See.  Brownilh,  with  a few  pale 
bands,  fnout  depreffed.  Laur.  Amph. 

Coronella  latirojlra,  fafeiis , See.  With  yellowifh  con- 
fluent bands  near  tilt  belly.  Laur.  Amph. 

*1.  Coronella  cerajloides.  See.  Brownilh  white,  with  very 
pale  brown  fpots ; occipital  fpots  two,  and  longitudinal  ; 
dorfal  ones  eliptic,  and  difpofed  in  a Angle  ftripe.  Laur. 
Amph. 

S’.  Coronella  teeniata,  Sec.  Middle  of  the  back  marked 
with  a brown  ftripe  ; belly  and  tides  whitifh  brovVn.  Laur. 
Amph. 

c.  Coronella  anguiformis,  Sec.  Wich  entire  circular  brown 
bands,  beneath  obliquely  concurrent. 

Petularius.  Brown,  with  white  bands,  beneath  pale. 
Abdominal  fcuta  212,  fubcaudal  fcales  102.  Linn. 
Weigel  abh.  der.  hall.  Length  from  twelve  to  thirty  inches; 
inhabits  South  America. 

Lemniscatus.  Yellowifh  white,  marked  at  equal  dis- 
tances with  triple  dark  brown  bands.  Coluber  lemnfeatus , 
abdominal  fcuta  250,  fubcaudal  fcales  35.  Linn.  Amoen. 
Ac.  Natrix  lemnfcata,  Laur.  Serpens  annulatus,  Seba. 

A native  of  Afia.  The  length  of  this  fnake  is  about  three 
feet,  of  a fltnder  form, and  white  oryeilowifh  marked  through- 
out the  whole  length,  at  equal  diftances,  with  triple  zones  of 
black  or  deep  brown,  which  entirely  furreund  the  body. 
The  head  is  rather  fmail,  covered  with  large  fcales,  and 
marked  acrofs  the  fnout  by  a double  zone,  of  which  the 
fmalleft  aivifion  paffes  acrofs  the  noftrils,  and  the  largeit 
acrofs  the  eyes.  The  whole  animal  is  of  a lmooth  and 
fliining  furface. 

Lubricus.  Flagelliform  ; white  with  equidiftant  black 
bands;  body  gloffy.  Coluber  lubricus,  Gmel. 

Allied  to  the  iaft  fpecies  ; the  body  is  white,  marked  with 
Angle  black  bands  ; the  head  is  marked  acrofs  the  fnout  by 
a black  band,  and  at  the  top  by  two  oblique  ftripes  nearly 
meeting  at  an  angle  in  front ; the  Aein  is  remarkably  fmooth 
and  gloffy.  The  length  of  this  fmke  is  eighteen  inches. 
According  to  Gmehn  it  is  a native  of  Surinam;  the  fnake 
defcribed  bv  Seba,  as  Natrix  lubrica,  fafeiis  rubris,  and  which 
is  confidered  as  a variety  of  the  fame  ipecies,  is  a native  of 
Surinam. 

Doliatus,  milk-white,  marked  above  by  large,  approx- 
imated, fuboval  black  rings.  Coluber  doliatus,  abdominal 
feut?  164,  fubcaudal  fcales  43.  Linn. 

A fmail  fpecies  mealuring  from  eighteen  inches  to  two 
feet  in  length;  general  colour  milk  white,  marked  through- 
out by  large  oval  jet-black  rings,  the  ends  of  which  ap- 
proaching each  other  on  the  top  of  the  b;ek,  give  the 
•appearance  of  double  bars,  corresponding  with  the  deferip- 
tion  given  of  this  fnake  by  Boddaert,  Colin ler  albidus,  an- 
nulis  nigris  per  paria  digejlis . Inhabits  Carolina. 

Gemmatus.  Blue,  with  a black  middle-ftripe  fpotted 
with  white,  and  two  lateral  white  ftripes.  Le  Cbupelet , 
6 La 
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La  Cepede.  Abdominal  Ceuta  166,  fubcaudal  feales 
io3' 

The  length  of  this  beautiful  fnake  is  about  fifteen  or  fix- 
teen  inches;  the  colour  on  the  upper  parts  blue,  with  three 
narrow  equidiftant  ftripes  from  head  to  tail;  the  two  lateral 
llripes  being  white,  the  middle  one  biack,  marked  by  a row 
of  fmall  white  fpecks  alternately  oblong  and  round,  refemb- 
ling  a fmall  firing  of  beads  aua  bugles  : the  head  is  covered 
with  large  feales,  and  marked  on  each  iide  with  three 
or  four  fpots,  forming  a band  acrofs  the  eyes,  the  top 
fpotted  with  pale  blue  marks  bordered  with  black;  the  ab- 
domen white.  The  feuta  are  each  marked  at  the  edge  with 
a fmall  black  fpeck,  forming  two  rows  down  the  abdomen. 
The  native  country  of  this  kind  is  unknown,  the  fpecies  was 
defcribed  by  LaCepede  from  a fpecimen  in  the  royal  cabinet. 

Bilineatus.  Rufous,  with  two  golden  .yeliow  llripes. 
La  double  raie,  La  Cepede. 

This  fnake  meafnres  twenty-five  inches  in  length,  of  which 
the  tail  exceeds  fix  inches.  The  general  colour  is  rufous  ; 
every  fcale  is  bordered  with  yellow,  and  down  the  back  from 
the  head  to  the  tail  run  two  bright  yellow  (tripes  of  a golden 
hue.  The  feales  on  the  head  are  large,  thole  on  the  body 
fmooth.  The  native  country  is  unknown. 

Trilineatus.  Rufous,  with  three  black  lines.  La 
trois  raie,  La  Cepede. 

The  length  is  about  eighteen,  inches  ; the  head  is  covered 
with  large  feales ; tail  about  two  inches  and  three  quarters 
long.  This  is  a native  of  Africa. 

Trifasciatus.  Body  marked  with  three  broad  black 
llripes,  the  middle  one  divided  by  a white  line,  and  three 
fpotted  lines  down  the  abdomen.  Shaw  Gen.  Zool. 

A fmall  fpecies,  meafuring  a foot  in  length,  and  being  ra- 
ther thick  in  proportion  ; head  rather  large,  blackifh,  with 
the  futures  pale.  Defcribed  from  a fpeehnen  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Dr.  William  Hunter. 

Dione.  Pale  blue,  fpotted  with  brown,  and  three 
whitiih  lines.  Pallas  It. 

This  fpecies  is  a native  of  the  fait  deferts  towards  the 
Cafpian  lea,  and  of  the  hilly  regions  near  the  river  Irtm  ; 
and  was  flrft  defcribed  by  Dr.  Pallas.  It  is  of  a Render 
form,  about  two  feet  in  length  ; the  head  fmall,  tetragonal 
and  commonly  reticulated  with  blackifh  futures.  The  two 
intermediate  (paces  between  the  three  lines  on  the  back  are 
marked  with  a row  of  dufky  alternate  fpots;  and  the  tail  is 
about  one  fixth  of  the  whole  length. 

Mycteriz  an  s.  Head  angular,  with  fharp  pointed  fnout, 
and  a yellow  line  on  each  fide  of  the  abdomen.  Coluber 
tiijclerizans , abdominal  feuta  192,  fubcaudal  icales  167. 
Linn.  Coluber  fubccruleus  laterilus  lincatis,  Boddaert. 
Natrix  miderizans,  Laur. 

■This  fnake  is  in  general  of  a grafs-green  colour,  and  is 
*diftinguifhed  in  particular  by  the  yellow  line  which  extends 
the  whole  length  of  the  body  on  each  fide  ol  the  abdomen. 
It  is  of  a Render  form,  mealurmg  about  three  feet  and  a 
half  in  length,  and  about  halt  an  inch  in  diameter.  The 
head  is  moderately  large,  long,  and  fharp  Routed,  the  up- 
per jaw  extending  far  beyond  the  lower.  Lmnrcus  was 
erroneoufiy  led  to  conlider  this  as  a poifonous  ipecies,  from 
the  fang  like  appearance  of  the  large  and  long  teeth  in  the 
upper  jaw.  It  is  a native  of  many  parts  of  North  America, 
when  it  is  principally  feen  on  tree.',,  moving  with  great  velo- 
city in  p .iriuit  of  inlcdls,  on  which  it  feeds. 

Gmehn  deferibes  the  natrix  flagelli  formis  of  Laurenti, 
and  alfo  tiieanguis  viridis  of  Catefoy,  as  two  varieties  of  the 
coluber  mydterizans.  The  Boil  a Pajferiki  of  Dr.  Ruffed 
may  be  perhaps  admitted  liktewiie  as  a variety.  This  differs 
in  the  colour  of  the  under  parts,  inftead  of  green  being  of 


a cinereous  pink  colour,  elegantly  freckled  with  very  numer- 
ous minute  black  and  yellowifh  dots;  the  margin  of  the 
feuta  being  edged  with  dull  yellow  ; the  {kin  of  the  neck 
alfo,  when  the  animal  is  irritated,  exhibits  by  the  dilatation 
of  the  fk'n  on  that  part,  a beautiful  variegation  of  black 
and  white  reclicular  marks,  which  do  not  appear  at  other 
tinvs.  This  creature  is  reprefented  as  of  a ferocious  nature, 
biffing  violently,  and  fnapping  at  any  thing  oppofed  to  it, 
but  producing  no  other  effedt  by  its  bite  than  that  of  tempo- 
rary pain  in  confequence  of  mere  punctu re. 

Coluber  Nasutus.  Serpens  •viridis , ore  acuminata  ex 
yava,  afpidio fpecies,  Seba, 

Whether  this  be  difiincl  from  the  former  is  uncertain;  the 
head  is  fomewhat  larger  in  proportion,  and  the  body  lels 
{lender:  in  other  refpedts  it  very  nearly  correfponds.  The 
length  is  about  three  feet.  This  fnake  according  to  Seba  is 
a native  of  Java. 

Lineatus.  Blue-green,  with  three  or  five  brown  linear 
Rripes,  the  middle  one  broadeft.  Coluber  lineatus , Linn. 
Serpens  ceilonica  lineis  fulfufeis , Seba. 

This  fnake  is  a native  of  India,  and  is  commonly  about 
three  feet  in  length.  The  general  colour  is  pale  blueifh 
green  above,  with  a golden  glofs,  and  is  marked  throughout 
the  whole  length  by  five  longitudinal  narrow  bands,  or  llripes 
of  dufky  brown  or  green ifh . In  young  fpecimens  there  are 
rarely  more  than  three  ftripes.  The  form  of  this  fnake  is 
long  and  {lender,  with  the  head  fmall,  the  abdomen  flattifh, 
and  the  tail  long  and  thin. 

Jaculatrix.  Whitifh,  with  three  blackifh  ftripes,  the 
middle  one  broadell.  Coluber  jkjeulatnx , Linn.  Serpens 
Americana  xequipilcs  dicta,  Seba. 

Relembles  lineatus,  but  is  fmaller ; the  general  colour 
whitifh  tinged  with  blue,  and  marked  by  three  longitudinal 
ftripes  of  black  or  deep  brown,  of  which  that  in  the  mid- 
dle is  broadell.  This  appears  to  vary  in  colour,  that  de- 
ferred by  Seba  being  yellowifh  inllead  of  white.  The  ab- 
dominal feuta  are  163  in  number,  the  fubcaudal  feales  77. 
This  kind  inhabits  Surinam,  and  is  confidered  as  a harmiefs 
animal. 

S 1 b 1 LA  ns.  Blueifh,  with  five  dufky  lines,  and  the  head 
fpotted.  Coluber  fybilans,  abdominal  feuta  166,  fubcaudal 
feales  too. 

This,  like  the  lad,  refembles  coluber  lineatus,  being 
marked,  as  in  that  fpecies,  with  five  dufky  ftripes,  the  mid- 
dle ere  of  which  is  the  broadell,  and  is  nearly  black,  with 
a whitifh  speck  on  each  of  tlje  icales.  The  head  is  ovate, 
covered  with  large  leaks,  and  marked  wi.h  lev,  ral  oblong, 
blue,  fubanguloted  fpots,  with  black  edges;  and  the  taii  is 
very  long  and  (lender.  This  animal  is  of  confiderablt  fize,' 
iometimes  mep luring  four  feet  in  length  ; it  is  a native  of 
Alia,  and  is  efteemed  harmiefs. 

Situla.  Grey,  with  a longitudinal  dufky  band,  bound- 
ed on  each  fide  by  a black  line.  Coluber  Jilula,  abdominal 
feuta  2 j6,  (u  beau  dal  Icales  45.  Defcribed  by  Hafftlquifl 
as  a native  of  Egypt. 

Saurita.  Brown,  with  three  biue-green  ftripes.  Co- 
luber Jaurita,  abdominal  feuta  136,  fubcaudal  feales  121. 

This  is  the  ribbon  fnake  of  Catcfby,  a fpecies  about  three 
feet  in  length,  and  very  beautiful.  The  general  colour  is 
brown  above,  with  three  rnoderately-broad  longitudinal 
blueifh-green  ftripes;  the  head  is  rather  fmall  and  fomewhat 
pointed,  the  body  Render,  and  the  tail  thin.  Catefoy  repre- 
fents  it  as  an  animal  extremely  fwift  in  its  motions;  it  inha- 
bits Carolina  and  many  other  parts  of  North  America,  fre- 
quent? trees,  and  is  perfectly  innoxious. 

Vittatus.  Whitifh,  with  three  black  ftripes,  the  mid- 
dle one  very  narrow  ; abdomen  white,  with  the  edges  or  the 
K 2 feuta 
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fcuta  brown.  Coluber  vittatus . abdominal  fcuta  142,  fub- 
caudal feales  78.  Linn.  Coluber  de  terragona,  Seba. 

The  length  of  this  kind  feldom  exceeds  thirty  inches  ; the 
colour  is  whitifh,  tinged  with  blue,  and  marked  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  back  by  three  black  or  dark.^  brown 
flripes,  the  middle  one  of  which  is  the  narroweft  ; between 
this  and  the  principal  longitudinal  ftripe  on  each  fide  is  a 
pair  of  extremely  narrow  or  linear  ftripes,  which  are  gradu- 
ally loll  after  palling  fome  difiance  down  the  back.  The 
bead  is  rather  final!  ; of  an  elongated  form,  covered  with 
large  feales,  and  marked  with  black  variegations;  the  tail  is 
of  moderate  length,  fiender,  and  gradually  tapering  to  a 
point.  This  fnake  is  a native  of  South  America,  and  is  not 
of  the  poifonous  tribe  of  Lrpents. 

Mo ni Lis,  Whitifh,  with  broad  brown  bands,  and  three 
fpots  on  the  neck.  Coluber  monilis,  abdominal  fcuta  164, 
fubcaudal  feales  82  Linn. 

A native  of  South  America.  This  is  a fmall  fpecies  mea- 
furing  about  a foot  and  half  in  length  ; the  colour  whitifh, 
banded  throughout  the  whole  length  with  very  broad  tranf- 
verfe  brown  bars  ; the  head  is  of  moderate  lize,  whitifh,  and 
bordered  with  brown. 

Scaber.  Grey,  fpotted  with  brown,  and  the  feales  ca- 
rinated  by  a rifing  point.  Coluber  J, caber , abdominal  fcuta 
228,  fubcaudal  feales  44.  Linn.  Raube  natter , Merrem. 

Length  about  eighteen  inches,  the  form  rather  fiender; 
head  fmall,  and  marked  at  the  back  of  the  neck  with  a few 
tranfverfe  ftreaks ; the  fpots  on  the  back  are  fomewhat 
rhomboidal,  of  a brown  colour,  lighteft  in  the  centre,  and 
difpofed  in  a triple  feries.  This  fnake  is  a native  of  India. 

Maurus.  Brown,  with  two  black  dorfal  lines,  fides 
tranfverfely  banded  with  black,  and  the  abdomen  black. 
Coluber  maurus,  abdominal  fcuta  152,  fubcaudal  feales  66. 
Linn.  Syfi.  Nat.  A native  of  Algiers. 

Jugularis.  Biack,  throat  fanguineous.  Haffequift. 
Defcribed  as  a native  of  Egypt;  the  abdominal  fcuta  are 
195,  and  the  fubcaudal  feales  102. 

Coccineus.  Black,  with  the  back  yellow,  fpotted  with 
red,  and  the  abdomen  pale.  Coluber  coccineus,  abdominal 
fcuta  175,  fubcaudal  feales  35.  Gmel. 

Length  about  two  or  three  feet,  form  rather  fiender,  with 
the  head  fmall,  the  ground  colour  black,  with  about  twenty- 
three  fubovate  fpots  of  bright  red,  with  the  fpaces  between 
yellow.  This  is  a native  of  South  America. 

- Candidus.  White,  with  large  ovate  brown  dorfal  fpots. 
Coluber  candidus,  abdominal  fcuta  220,  fubcaudal  feales  50. 
Linn.  Serpens  afculapii  brafilienfis,  Seba. 

General  colour  milk-white,  marked  throughout  with  a 
row  of  deep  brown  ovate  patches  ; the  head  is  brown,  and 
covered  with  large  feales;  tail  of  moderate  length,  gradu- 
ally tapering  to  the  extremity.  This  is  a native  of  South 
America. 

Nebulatus.  Clouded  with  fufeous  and  cinereous,  be- 
neath varied  with  white  and  brown.  Coluber  nebulatus,  Linn. 
Weigel.  Abh.  Hall.  Cerajles  nebulatus,  Laurenti. 

A native  of  America.  This  is  of  a moderate  fize,  mea- 
luring  about  two  feet  in  length ; the  head  is  rather  large  in 
proportion,  and  covered  with  feales  of  coniiderable  fize  ; 
body  rather  fiender,  and  the  tail  tapering  rather  fuddenly 
from  the  body.  The  colour  is  yellowifh  brown,  clouded 
with  irregular  deep-brown,  or  blackifh  variegations  difpofed 
fomewhat  in  the  form  of  bands,  and  neaily  furrounding  the 
body. 

Padera.  White,  with  blackilh  dorfal  fpots,  conne&ed 
by  a line  and  lateral  fpots.  Coluber  padera,  abdominal  fcuta 
J98,  fubcaudal  feales  36.  Linn.  A native  of  India. 
Australasia.  Blackifh  brown,  fpeckied  with  yellow; 


fcuta  very  narrow,  and  the  abdomen  clouded  with  brown  and 
yellow.  Auflralafian  fnake,  Shaw  Gen.  Zool.  White’s 
Journ.  New  South  Wales. 

This  is  a large  fnake,  meafuring  nine  or  ten  feet  in  length, 
and  being  rather  {lender  in  proportion  ; the  colour  above 
deep  or  blackifh  brown,  variegated  with  numerous  yellow 
fpecks,  arifing  from  the  circumftance  of  the  middle  of  every 
fcale  being  marked  with  an  ovaie  yellow  fpot.  Oil  the  Tides 
of  the  body  many  of  the  feales  are  yellow  on  one  half  and 
black  on  the  other,  and  by  degrees  appear  more  tinged  with 
yeliow  as  they  approach  the  abdomen,  which  is  clouded  with 
a mixture  of  brown  and  yellow  ; the  head  is  fmall,  and  co- 
vered in  front  with  moderately  large  feales;  the  teeth  rather 
large,  and  unaccompanied,  fo  far  as  can  be  afeertained  from 
the  dried  fpecimens  hitherto  examined,  by  any  poifonous 
fangs. 

Schockari.  Cinereous  brown,  with  a double  white  lon- 
gitudinal band  each  tide  ; abdomen  whitifh  ; throat  yellow- 
ifh,  and  fpeckied  with  brown.  Coluber  fcbockari,  abdominal 
fcuta  1 So,  fubcaudal  feales  114. 

Defcribed  by  Linmeus  after  Forfkal,  as  being  about  a 
cubit  and  a half  in  length,  and  the  thicknefs  of  a finger; 
the  colours  as  above  defcribed,  except  that,  as  the  fnake 
advances  in  age,  a narrow  ftripe,  compofed  of  fmall  whitifh 
fpots,  is  obfervable  down  the  middle  of  the  back.  The 
head  is  ovate,  obtufe,  and  covered  with  large  feales,  and  the 
tail  about  a third  of  the  whole  length.  A native  of  the 
woody  parts  of  Arabia. 

Hoellie*.  Entirely  red.  Forlk.  Forfkal  deferibes  this 
as  a native  of  Arabia.  It  is  about  a foot  in  length  ; the  bite 
of  this  fnake  is  faid  to  caufe  an  inflamed  tumour,  and  its 
breath  to  excite  an  itching  in  the  fkin. 

Regina.  Violaceous  brown;  beneath  white,  with  a 
femi-orbicular  brown  fpot  on  each  alternate  fcuta.  Coluber 
regime,  abdominal  fcuta  137,  fubcaudal  feales  70.  Linn. 
Weigel.  Abh.  Der.  Hall.  See. 

Length  twelve  inches ; the  tail  is  of  a moderate  length, 
and  rather  fiender,  and  the  feales  beneath  are  plain.  A na- 
tive of  India,  and  confidered,  by  fome  writers,  as  an  inha- 
bitant likewife  of  America. 

Cyaneus.  Deep  blue,  beneath  cinereous.  Coluber  ey- 
aneus,  abdominal  fcuta  119,  fubcaudal  feales  lio.  Linn, 
Anguiculus  furinamenfis  cyaneus,  Seba. 

This  is  a fmall  ipecies ; the  head  is  of  a moderate  fize, 
rather  long,  and  covered  with  feales  of  a large  fize  ; tail 
long,  and  tapering  gradually  to  a point.  Inhabits  South 
America. 

Exoletus.  Blueifh-grey  ; head  oblong  and  flattifh  ; 
lips  and  chroat  white.  Coluber  exoletus , abdominal  fcuta  147, 
fubcaudal  feales  132.  Matrix  exoletus,  Laur.  Amph.  p.  78. 

Inhabits  South  America  and  India.  The  length  is  three 
feet;  the  feales  on  the  body  are  obtufe,  and  arranged  in 
eleven  rows;  the  head  oblong  and  flattifh;  tail  fiender,  a 
foot  in  length,  and  pale  beneath. 

Dhara  Coppery-grey,  with  the  edges  of  the  feales 
whitifh  ; beneath  white.  Coluber  dhara , abdominal  fcuta 
235,  fubcaudal  feales  48. 

The  length  of  this  fnake  exceeds  a cubit  ; the  thicknefs 
lefs  than  a finger.  The  head  is  ovate,  obtufe,  and  covered 
with  large  feales,  of  which  thofe  in  the  middle  between  the 
eyes  are  larger  than  the  reft.  A native  of  Arabia.  Forfk. 

Tyria.  Whitifh,  with  a triple  feries  of  rhomboidal 
fpots.  Coluber  tyria,  Linn.  Defcribed  by  Haflelquift  as  a 
native  of  Egypt. 

Fulvius.  Fulvous,  fpotted  with  brown,  the  body  an- 
nulared  with  black  bands,  and  the  tail  very  fiiort.  Coluber 
fulvius,  abdominal  fcuta  218,  fubcaudal  feales  31.  Linn. 

Length. 


COLUBER. 


X*ength  about  eighteen  inches ; the  head  brown  above, 
and  covered  with  large  fcales.  A native  of  North  Ame- 
rica. 

Constrictor,  Shining  black,  with  the  body  very  long 
and  flender.  Coluber  conJlriEtor,  abdominal  fcuta  j S6,  fub- 
caudal  fcales  92.  Linn.  Black  fmke , Cattfbv  Crook 

According  to  Catclby,  this  is  a large  and  very  long  fnake, 
fome  attaining  to  the  length  of  fix  feet ; they  are  entirely  of 
a {bining  black  colour,  and  are  very  nimble  and  bcnefical  in 
killing  rats,  which  they  purfue  with  wonderful  agibty  to  the 
roofs  and  all  parts  of  houfes  and  barns,  where  rats  are  able 
to  run,  and  for  this  fervice  are  preferved  by  molt  of  the  in- 
habitants; they  are  bold  and  furious,  leaping  at  and  biting 
thofe  that  attack  them,  though  no  harm  enfues,  their  bite 
not  being  venomous;  it  is  commonly  faid,  in  Carolina,  they 
will  attack  the  rattle  fnakes,  and  fwallow  them.  “ It  is 
certain,”  fays  Catefby,  “ molt  or  all  fnakes  will  devour  one 
another,  not  only  of  their  own  but  of  all  other  kinds,  which 
I have  often  feen  ; one,  after  a long  ftruggle,  fwallowing 
another,  but  little  lefs  than  itfelf.” 

Sirtalis.  Brown,  with  three  blueifh-green  bands.  Co- 
luber Jirtalls , abdominal  fcuta  150,  fubcaudal  fcales  114. 
Linn.  Deferibed  by  Kalm  as  a Canadian  fpecies. 

Decorus.  Blueifh-green,  with  a double  lateral  band  of 
blade,  and  black  fpots  on  each  lide  the  neck. 

A fpecies  deferibed  by  Dr.  Shaw,  from  a fpecimen  in  the 
Britifh  Mufeum.  Its  habit  is  {lender  and  flageiliform  ; 
length  about  two  feet  and  a half  ; the  colour  pale,  blueifh, 
gilded  green,  with  iridefeent  variegations;  beneath  paler,  or 
more  inclining  to  white  ; on  each  fide  the  body,  near  the  ab- 
domen, a double  black  ftripe  ; head  longifb,  covered  with 
large  fcales,  immaculate,  and  marked  each  fide,  through  the 
eyes,  by  a broadiih  black  ftripe  broken  into  fpots,  and  which, 
paffing  to  fome  little  diftance  along  the  neck,  becomes  di- 
vided, and  forms  the  d uble  lateral  ftripe  before  mentioned*. 
The  eyes  are  large  : tail  very  long  and  {lender. 

Domicella.  White,  with  numerous  deep  black  tranf- 
verfe  bands  meeting  beneath,  and  a blackifh  abdominal  line. 
Coluber  Domicella , abdominal  fcuta  118,  fubcaudal  fcales. 
60.  Linn.  Angitis  lioclor  elegantijjimus  malabaricus,  Stba. 

Length  about  two  feet  and  a half,  diameter  half  an  inch; 
the  head  is  fmall,  covered  with  large  fcales  ; tail  rather  fhort 
and  tapering  to  a point.  This  is  a native  of  India  ; it  is 
faid  the  ladies  in  India  fometimes  carry  this  fnake  in  their 
bofotns,  and  hence  Linnseus  named  it  domicella. 

Viridissimus.  Bright  green;  abdomen  whitifh,  with 
the  fcuta  dilated  towards  the  middle.  Coluber  viridijfimus , 
abdominal  fcuta  217,  fubcaudal  fcales  122. 

This  beautiful  fnake  is  a native  of  Surinam.  The  length 
is  about  three  feet  ; head  {lightly  obtufe,  of  moderate  ftze, 
covered  with  very  large  fcaly  piates ; the  remainder  of  the 
upper- parts  with  ovate  fcales;  the  tail  is  of  moderate  length 
and  {lender.  The  green  on  the  back  inclines  more  or  lefs  to 
blue  or  purple  in  different  individuals,  and  the  abdomen  in 
fome  than  in  others.  It  is  efteemed  a harmleL  fpecies. 

Cursor.  Greenifh,  with  two  dorfal  ftripes  of  linear 
white  fpots,  and  whitifh  fides  and  abdomen. — La  CoureJJe , 
Cepede.  Abdominal  fcuta  1S5,  fubcaudal  fcales  105. 

A fpecies  deferibed  by  La  Cepede,  from  a fpecimen  in  the 
Royal  Cabinet  at  Paris.  The  length  is  near  three  feet  ;. 
the  head  is  covered  with  large  fcales,  the  tail  of  moderate 
length  and- gradually  tapering  to  the  tip.  It  is  faid  to  be  a 
timid  animal,  and  remarkable  for  the  fwiftnefs  of  its  motions. 
This  inhabits  the  ifland  of  Martinico. 

Hickanella.  White,  fpeckled  above  with  blue,  and 
variegated  with  blue  on  the  abdomen.  Serpens  hikkaaella 
Americanus,  Seba. 


A native  of  South  America,  where  it  frequents  houfes, 
and  is  very  ufeful  in  deftroying  rai  s,  mice,  and  other  ver- 
min. It  is  about  two  feet  and  a half  in  length,  the  thick- 
nefs  moderate,  head  oblong,  and  covered  with  large  fcales, 
tail  rather  fhort,  and  gradually  tapering-. 

PerlatUs.  Pearl-coloured;  head  and  tail  fea-greer> 
the  former  marked  by  a red  fpot.  Serpens  ex  novo  Htfpanias 
a F -bro  Lynceo. 

TnL  fnake  is  about  two  feet  and  a ha’f  inlength, and  rather 
thick,  except  towards  the  tail,  where  it  gradually  tapers  to 
a {lender  point ; the  top  of  the  head  is  covered  with  fmall 
fcales  except  about  the  nofe  and  between  the  eyes.  It  is  a 
native  of  New  Spain. 

Platurinus.  White,  fpotted  with  brown,  and  an- 
nulated  with  broad  brown  zones.  Shaw  Gen.  Zook 

Deferibed  from  a fpecimen  in  the  mufrum  of  Dr.  William 
ITunier.  It  ref  mbles  the  common  fnake  C.  natrix,  but 
the  tail  is  father  more  {lender  in  proportion  ; the  head 
is  rather  large,  and  covered  with  large  fcales  of  a 
black  brown  colour,  elegantly  marked  with  intervening 
fpaces  of  white  ; the  whole  animal  is  about  three  feet  and  a 
half  in  iength. 

Argus.  Chefnut-brow,  banded  with  tranfverfe  rows  of 
ocellated  red  fpots  ; beneath  yellow.  Coluber  argus,  Linn- 
Serpens  arabica  brajjllienfibus  iboloboca,  and  Bolguacu  dibla ; 
alia.-,  argus,  Seba. 

The  argus  fnake  is  a large  and  elegant  fpecies,  meafuring, 
according  to  Seba,  above  five  feet  in  length,  and  being  of  a 
moderate  thicknefs  in  proportion.  The  head  is  large,  flat- 
tifh,  covered  in  front  with  fmall  fcales,  and  fo  very  protv-- 
berant  on  each  fide  at  the  hind  part,  fo  as  to  appear  heart  — 
fhaped.  The  ground  colour  is  brown,  very  beautifully  mark- 
ed from  head  to  tail  by  numerous  tranfverfe  row's  of  round 
ocellated  red  fpots,  furrounded  by  a white  ins,  and  an  ex- 
terior red  one  ; the  abdomen  beneath  is  pale  yellow  ; tail 
moderately  fiender  and  tapering  to  a point.  It  is  a native 
of  Arabia,  and  feemfr  to  be  confidered  as  a poifonous- 
fpecies-. 

Gcellatus-.  Chefnut-brown,  with  ocellated  brown  fpots, 
and  yellow  abdomen.  Serpens  guineenfis  rarijjima  argus 
difia,  Seba. 

In  fize  refembles  the  viper  ; the  head  is  covered  with  fmall 
fcales;  tail  tapers  to  a moderately  {lender  tip.  This,  accord- 
ing to  Seba,  is  a native  of  Guinea,  and  is  a rare  fpecies. 

Chiametla.  Blue,  the  fcales  marked  witn  a white  fpot,- 
body  beneath  yellow.  Serpens  americana  chiametla  dicta, 
Seba. 

A beautiful  fpecies  about  four  feet  and  a half  in  length, 
found  in  the  Weft  Indian  iflands. 

Zeylonicus.  Abdominal  fcuta  j8o,  fubcaudal  fcales 
So.  Gmeh  Gronov.  Coluber  maculis  majoribus  Inmneis , 
Boddaert.  Serpens  maculata  ceylonica,  Seba.  Serpens  ame- 
ricanus, Scheuchz. 

Catus.  White;  the  fcales  difpofed  in  fours,  black, 
and  thickly  crowded  into  patches.  Coluber  catus , Gmeh 
Corcnella  catus,  Laur.  Amph. 

A native  of  America;  itisobferved  of  this  fnake  that  it 
lies  in  wait,  and  fprings  upon  mice  like  the  cat,  whence  its 
name. 

Cervinus.  White,  dotted  in  the  middle  with  black, 
and  branched  with  black  at  each  end.  Gmeh  Coronella 
virginica,  Laur.  Amph.  Inhabits  America. 

Tessellatus.  Above  alternately  teffellated  with 
black  and  brown  ; beneath  black  with  white  unequal  fpots 
each  fide;  head  long  and  fhiclded.  Gmel.  Coranella  tef-- 
Jellataj  Laur.  Amph. 


Ruber;- 


COLUBER. 


Rum*,  Bright  red  with  the  fpots  alternately  uniting  • 
beneath  white.  Gmel.  A doubtful  fptcies. 

Molurus.  Abdominal  plate  248,  fuhcaudal  fcaks  59. 
Gruel. 

This  kind  inhabits  South  America,  and  refembles  the 
Boa  tribe,  but  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  plates,  and  large 
fcales  on  the  head,  as  ir,  the  coluber  genus. 

Minerva.  Glaucous,  with  a brown  dorfal  ftripe,  and 
three  ou  the  head;  abdominal  feuta  2,8,  fuhcaudal  fcales 
90.  Linn. 

Length  about  eighteen  inches;  thicknefs  exceeding  that 
of  a iwan  quill  ; the  colour  glaucous,  with  a broad,  longi- 
tudmal,  brown  band  down  the  back,  and  three  longitudinal 
bands  on  the  heads,  two  of  which  pafs  through  the  eyes. 
The  head  is  oblong,  ovate,  convex,  and  fmooth  ; the  eyes 
large  ; tail  {lender,  and  meafuring  about  a third  of  the 
whole  length.  Defcribed  by  Linnaeus  from  a fpecimen  in 
the  muleurn  Adolphi  Friderici  brought  from  the  Fail 
Indies. 

Scutatus.  Black;  feuta  extremely  broad  5 tail  fub- 
• triangular.  Coluber  fciilatus,  abdominal  feuta  190,  fub- 
caudal  fcales  50.  Pallas. 

Refembles  the  common  fnake,  coluber  natr'tx  ; the  length 
is  about  four  feet  ; colour  entirely  black,  except  that  the  ab- 
domen is  marked  alternately  on  each  fide  with  a row  of 
fmaliifh  fquare  yellowifh-white  fpots.  The  principal 
character  ccnfifts  in  the  feuta  being  remarkably  wide,  ex- 
tending on  each  fide  in  fucli  a manner  as  to  embrace  two- 
thirds  of  the  body.  This  fpecies  was  obferved  by  Dr. 
Pallas,  about  the  borders  of  the  river  Ural ; it  is  found  oc- 
cafionally  both  in  the  water  and  on  land. 

Hippocrepis.  Livid,  fpotted  with  brown,  with  a re- 
verfed  lunulated  or  bcrtfe-fhoe  mark  on  the  back  part  of  the 
head.  Coluber  hippocrepis , abdominal  feuta  232,  fubcau- 
dal  fcales  94.  Linn.  Muf.  Ad.  Fi\.  Natrix  hippocrepis , 
Laur. 

Length  about  twelve  inches  ; head  of  moderate  fize, 
marked  by  a tranfverfe  arched  brown  band  between  the 
eyes,  and  a larger  horft-fhoe-fhaped  mark  011  the  back  ol 
the  head ; abdomen  pale;  tail  tapering  gradually  from  the 
tip.  A native  of  America. 

Domesticus.  Grey,  fpotted  with  brown  ; a bipartite 
black  fpot  between  the  eyes.  Coluber  domejlicus,  abdominal 
feuta  245,  fuhcaudal  fcales  94.  Linn. 

This  is  a native  of  Barbary,  where  it  appears  to  be  in 
fome  degree  domelticated,  being  very  common  in  the  houfes 
of  the  inhabitants,  where  it  is  kept  to  deftroy  the  fmsller 
kind  of  noxious  animals.  In  its  general  appearance  this 
fnake  is  allied  to  the  lalt-mentioned  l’uecies,  and  like  that  is 
perfe&ly  harmlefs. 

Dubius.  Abdominal  feuta  141,  fuhcaudal  fcales  24. 
Linn.  Gron.  Muf.  Scba. 

Exalbidus.  Whitish  with  tranfverfe broad  fpots  mixed 
with  black  and  white. 

Coluber  Exalbidus,  abdominal  feuta  135,  fuhcaudal 
fcales  42-  Gmel.  Coluber  exalbidus  maculis  tranfnerfis  latif- 
Jtnris  ex  ct  albo  mlxtls. 

Cahirinus.  Grey,  with  large  oval  brown  fpots  on  the 
back,  and  fmall  quadrangular  notched  fpots  on  the  fides  ; 
beneath  filky  w hite.  Coluber  caharinus,  abdominal  feuta 
230,  fuhcaudal  fcales  82.  Forfk.  Fn.  Arab. 

Inhabits  Cahira.  Length  four  feet  and  a half,  and  the 
thicknefs  that  of  a finger  ; the  head  is  flattifh,  lub-cordat- 
ed,  with  two  pale  oblong  fcales  on  the  crow  n, 

Calamarius.  Livid,  with  tranfverfe  brown  bands  and 
linear  points;  beneath  teffclated  with  brown  and  white. 


Coluber  calamarius,  abdominal  feuta  140,  fuhcaudal  fcales  21, 
Linn. 

This  is  a fmall  fnake,  meafuring  about  a fpan  in  length, 
the  t hickneis  that  of  a goofe- quill;  colour  above  livid, 
fprinklcd  with  linear  dufky  fpots,  and  marked  by  fevtral 
dark  narrow  tranfverfe  bars  ; the  head  is  very  fmall,  convex, 
and  ovate  ; the  rail  fnort  and  terminating  obtufely.  This 
fpecies  inhabits  America. 

Carinatus.  Lead-ccdoured,  with  large  ovate,  porous 
fcales  ; back  carinated  ; abdomen  vvhi.tifii.  Coluber  carina- 
tus , abdominal  feuta  kl  fuhcaudal  fcales  lie.  Linn. 
Muf.  Ad.  Fr. 

A large  fpecies,  growing  to  the  length  of  five  or  fix  feet, 
and  of  a moderate  thicknefs;  tail' tapering  gradually  to  a 
point ; tail  much  carinated,  riling  into  a ridge  on  the  top  ; 
colour  deep  blueifh  brown,  or  cinereous,  inclining  to  lead- 
colour,  paler  or  whitifh  underneath  ; fcales  very  large  and 
marked  with  numerous  imprelfed  points  as  if  pierced  with 
pin-holes.  This  is  reprefented  as  a harmlefs  fpecies ; it  in- 
habits North  America,  and  varies  in  colour. 

Getulus.  Blueifh-black,  with  linear  yellow  lines  on  the 
fides  and  bifid  bands  on  the  belly.  Coluber  getulus  abdomi- 
nal feuta  215,  fuhcaudal  kales  44.  Linn.  D.  Garden. 

Inhabits  Carolina,  where  it  frequents  moilt  woods  and 
fhady  places,  and  preys  on  lizards.  Length  about  three 
feet.  An  eltgant  fpecies. 

Plicatilis.  Livid,  with  a ftripe  of  dufky  brown  con- 
fluent {pots  on  each  fide,  the  anterior  ones  oceilated  wi'h  a 
white  pupil.  Coluber  plicatilis,  abdominal  feuta  13 1,  fub- 
caudal  lcales  46.  Linn.  Amotn.  Acad.  Ccrojles  plicatilis, 
Laur.  Amph.  Serpens  lalifalan-boeket,  Seba. 

Length  from  two  to  three  feet ; the  colour  brownifh-yel- 
low  or  livid,  with  a dufky  and  lateral  ftripe  of  confluent  fpots 
immediately  above  the  centre,  the  anterior  ones  of  which 
have  a white  dot  in  the  centre.  The  abdomen  is  pale,  and 
marked  with  three  or  fometimes  four  rows  of  fmall  dufky 
fpots.  The  head  is  covered  in  front  with  large  fealts, 
Inout  obtufe  ; taii  thick  and  rather  blunt.  The  fpecimen 
defcribed  by  Linnaeus  meafured,  as  above-mentioned,  lets 
than  three  feet,  that  defcribed  by  La  Cepede,  a fpecimen  in 
the  Muleurn  of  the  king  of  France,  was  more  than  fix  feet 
long,  from  which  it  appears  this  fnake  is  of  a large  fize 
when  full  grown. 

Bataen.  Spotted  with  black  and  white.  Foifk.  Fn. 
Arab. 

Defcribed  by  Forfkal  as  a native  of  Arabia  ; it  is  a foot 
in  length  arid  two  inches  in  thicknefs,  and  is  highly  poifan- 
ous ; the  body  fwelling  to  a great  iize  alter  being  bitten  by 
this  fnake. 

Hannasch.  Entirely  black.  Gmel.  Inhabits  Arabia, 
a cubit  in  length,  and  as  thick  as  a finger. 

Purpurascens.  Abdominal  lcuta  189,  fuhcaudal 
fcales  122.  Gmel. 

Pictus.  Abdominal  feuta  1 72,  fuhcaudal  fcales  142. 
Gmel.  Boddaert. 

PIaje.  Black,  with  oblique  bands,  and  fcales  half  white. 
Coluber  h'qje,  abdominal  feuta  207,  fuhcaudal  lcales  ic,y. 
Linn. 

Firft  defcribed  by  Forfkal.  This  fnake  inhabits 
Lower  Egypt, is  of  a very  large  fize,  v. hen  irritated  lifts  up, 
and  flrtlciirs  out  its  head  to  bite. 

Pullatus.  Bands  of  the  body  black  with  white  dots; 
temples  fnowy  with  black  fpots ; beneath  wnite  with  biaek 
fpots.  Coluber  pullatus,  abdem;nal  feuta  217,  jiubcaudai 
fcales  ic8.  Gmel.  A native  of  Alia. 

Car.acar.as.  Blue,  with  the  Laics  on  the  fore-part  of 
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the  body  elongated ; thofe  behind  rhornboidal,  and  the 
neck  tranfverfely  itriated  with  black,  Coluber  caracaras, 
abdominal  fcuta  190,  fubeaudal  fcales  125.  Linn.  Ser- 
pens caracaras  braftllenjis  fngularis , Seba 

A ipecies  of  moderate  iize,  length  two  feet  and  a half ; 
the  head  rather  large  and  oblong ; fuout  obtufe ; from  be- 
liind  each  eye  a black  ftrcak  ; colour  pale  blue,  the  pofterior 
part  of  the  body  tinged  with  rofe  colour;  the  fcales  on  the 
fore  parts  of  the  animal  are  of  a narrow  lengthened  form, and 
on  the  hind  parts  rhomboid  ; neck  and  anterior  parts  ele- 
gantly marked  bv  numerous  tranfverfe  black  lines  ; tail  ra- 
ther long,  and  gradually  tapering  to  the  tip.  This  Ipecies 
inhabits  Brafil. 

Stolatus.  Glaucous,  with  two  whitifh  ftripes,  and 
quadrangular  tranfvtrie  brown  Ipots  between.  Coluber  flo- 
latus,  abdominal  fcuta  143,  fubeaudal  fcales  76.  Linn. 
Laurent'.  Seba. 

Defcribed  from  a fpecimen  in  the  Mufeum  Adolphi  Fri- 
derici  as  a poifonous  fnake,  but  it  appears  erroneoully  l'o. 
This  ipecies  inhabits  India.  It  is  of  the  middle  fize,  mea- 
furing  from  a foot  and  a half  to  two  feet  or  more  in  length. 
The  colour  is  blueifh  above,  with  two  rather  remote  white 
1 nes  down  the  back,  and  a continued  feries  of  brown,  tranf- 
verle,  equidiftant  zones.  The  abdomen  is  pale  or  white, 
each  feutum  being  marked  on  each  fide  by  two  fmall  fpccks; 
the  head  is  covered  with  large  fcales,  pale  or  blueifh  above, 
arid  of  moderate  fize  ; tail  rather  fhort  and  tapering  to  a 
point. 

Aurora.  Orange  coloured,  with  the  dorfal  band  and 
abdomen  yellow.  Coluber  aurora,  abdominal  fcuta  179, 
fubeaudal  fcales  37.  Linn.  Muf.  Ad.  Fr.  Cerajles  au- 
rora, Laur  Amph.  Serpens  acontias,  (Lc . Seba. 

Length  two  feet  and  a half,  and  of  moderate  thicknefs 
in  proportion  ; general  colour  dull  orange,  with  a broad 
dorfal  line  of  pale  yellow  ; head  rather  larg^  and  covered 
with  very  large  fcales;  tail  rather  fhort  and  tapering  to  an 
obtufe  point.  Inhabits  South  America. 

Pallidus.  Grey,  fpeckled  with  brown,  and  marked 
with  a double,  interrupted  black  line  on  each  fide.  Coluler 
pallidus , abdominal  fcuta  156,  fubeaudal  fcales  96.  Linn. 
Amoen.  Acad. 

Linnaeus  deferibes  this  as  being  a foot  and  a half  in 
length,  and  the  thicknefs  of  a fwan-quill,  with  the  back 
flightly  angulated  each  fide.  The  head  is  roundifh,  much 
thicker  than  the  neck  and  covered  with  large  fcales  ; the 
ground  colour  pale  variegated  with  fcattered  grey  fpots  and 
points.  Inhabits  India. 

Orientalis.  Abdominal  fcuta  202,  fubeaudal  fcales 
96.  -Gmel.  Boddaert.  Vipera  vera  orientalis , Seba.  In- 
habits Eaifern  countries. 

Gvivorus.  Abdominal  fcuta  203,  fubeaudal  fcales  73 . 
Graei-  Guinpiwjura,  Pif.  Brafil. 

We  only  know  of  this  fpecies  that  the  plates  and  fcales  • 
are  as  above  defcribed,  and  that  the  fpecies  inhabits  Ame- 
rica. 

Cenchoa.  Head  globofe  ; body  whitifh,  with  tranfverfe 
rhornboidal  brown  bands.  Coluber  cenchoa,  abdominal  fcuta 
sio,  tubcaudal  fcales  124.  Linn.  Anguis  de  cencoail  ame- 
rlcanus,  Seba. 

A long  and  very  flender  fpecies  growing  fometitnes  to 
tile  length  of  three  or  four  feet,  and  yet  fcarcely  exceed- 
ing the  thicknefs  of  a fwan-quill.  The  head  is  very  large 
and  nearly  globular,  the  neck  extremely  thin  ; and  the  tail 
remarkably  long,  meafuring  nearly  a third  part  of  the  whole 
animal,  and  gradually  tapering  to  the  extremity.  The  co- 
lour is  white  or  yellowifn,  marked  throughout  the  whole 
upper  part  from  the  head  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  with  nu- 


merous tranfverfe  rhornboidal  bars,  or  patches  of  brown, 
the  points  of  which  defeend  on  each  fide. 

Flagellum.  Extremely  long,  flender,  and  brown  ; 
abdomen  pale.  Coach-whip  fnake,  Catefby. 

This  fpecies  meafures  from  four  to  five  teet ; or  even  fix 
feet  in  length,  and  is  remarkably  flender.  Catefby,  who 
deferibes  this  fnake,  fpeaks  of  it  as  an  adlive  nimble  crea- 
ture, running  very  fwiftly  and  being  perfectly  harmlefs, 

“ yet,  fays  he,  the  Indians  report,  not  without  gaining 
many  profelytes  to  their  filly  belief,  that  it  will  by  a jerk 
of  its  tail,  feparatc  a man  in  two  patts.”  This  fnake  is  a 
native  of  Carolina  and  Virginia. 

Ahaetulla.  Bright  blue  green  and  iridefeent ; ab- 
domen pale,  with  a black  flreak  acrofs  the  eyes.  Coluber 
ahaetulla,  abdominal  fcuta  163,  fubeaudal  fcales  150. 
Linn.  Amoen  Acad.  Natrix  ahaetulla.  Laur.  Amph. 
Serpens  ornatijjima  amboinenjls  bouguatrora.  Seba.  Long 
green  Borneo Jnake,  Petiver. 

The  general  colour  is  a bright  blue  green  with  a golden 
glofs,  and  highly  iridefeent.  The  length  is  from  three  to 
four  feet,  and  the  diameter  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  ; 
the  head  is  covered  above  with  large  fcales,  and  the  fnout  is 
flightly  elongated,  though  not  pointed  ; the  tail  is  fome- 
what  angular,  and  of  conliderable  length.  It  is  an  innox- 
ious fpecies,  is  found  in  feveral  parts  of  India,  and  is 
elteemed  one  of  the  moll  beautiful  of  the  ferpent  race. 

Aestivus.  Blue  green,  flender;  fnout  obtufe  ; abdo- 
men pale  grten.  Coluber  aejlivus,  abdominal  fcuta  155, 
fub'-audal  fcales  144.  Gael.  Green  fnake,  C itrfby. 

Long  and  flender,  the  general  length  about  three  feet  ; 
the  head  is  obtufe  ; colour  of  the  upper  parts  blue  green, 
flightly  tinged  with  purpie ; tail  very  long  and  flender. 
This  kind  inhabits  many  parts  of  North  America,  where 
it  frequents  trees  and  preys  on  flies  and  other  infedts. 
Catefby,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  above  particulars, 
adds,  that  it  is  eafily  reclaimed  from  its  natural  wildnefs, 
becoming  tame  and  familiar,  and  affirms  that  iome  people 
carry  it  in  their  bofoms. 

Filiformis.  Very  flender,  black  ; beneath  white. 
Coluber  filiformis , abdominal  fcuta  1 67,  fubeaudal  fcales 
138.  Linn.  Muf.  Ad.  Fr.  Natrix  filiformis , Laur. 

Length  about  twelve  inches,  and  thicknefs  that  of  a 
goofe-quill ; the  colour  above  black,  appearing  like  a broad 
dorfal  itripe,  beneath  white  ; the  head  is  ovate,  twice  the 
"diameter  of  the  body,  above  black  and  beneath  white  ; tail 
about  one-third  the  whole  length,  very  flender,  and  ftiarp- 
pointed.  A native  of  India. 

Tor cgit at u s.  Black  above,  beneath  red,  with  a white 
collar  round  the  neck.  Shaw  Gen.  Zool.  Little  black  and 
red  fnake,  Edwards. 

A fmall  fpecies,  lefs  than  an  earth-worm  ; head  and  up- 
peq  parts  jet  black,  and  gloffy  ; the  head  rather  large,  and 
covered  with  large  fcales  ; eyes  flame-coloured.  This  is  a 
native  of  Pennfylvania  where  it  inhabits  crevices  of  rocks, 
old  walls,  See.  and  feeds  on  infers. 

Sipedon.  Entirely  black  or  deep  brown.  Coluber  fpe-  ■ 
don,  abdominal  fcuta  144,  fubeaudal  fcales  73.  Linn. 
A native  of  North  America;  defcribed  by  Ivalm. 

D aboya  Snake,  Le  daboie.  La  Cepede. 

Defcribed  by  La  Cepede  who  confiders  it  as  the  fpecies 
which  in  the  kingdom  of  Juda,  and  forne  other  parts  of 
Africa,  is  regarded  as  a deity,  and  kept  in  temples  confe- 
crated  to  its  worfhip.  This  fuperftition  is  faid  by  the  tra- 
veller, De  March ais,  to  have  arilen  trom  the  following  cir- 
cumftance  ; the  army  of  Juda  being  on  the  point  of  yield- 
ing to  that  of  Ardra,  it  happened  that  a large  ferpent  of 
this  fpecies  .made  its  appearance,  which  the  chief  prieft  • 
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probably  knowing  it  to  be  innoxious  lifted  it  up  in  his  arms 
and  difplayed  as  a kind  of  miracle,  or  at  lead  as  a propi- 
tious omen,  perfuaded  the  army  again  to  rally,  by  which 
means  a iignal  victory  was  obtained,  and  the  animal  was  in 
confequence  exalted  into  a divinity.  It  is  faid  to  arrive  at  a 
very  confiderable  fize,  and  is  of  a wbitilh  colour,  orna- 
mented on  the  upper  part  throughout  the  whole  length 
by  a triple  row  of  large  oval  rufous  patches  bordered  with 
black,  the  head  is  rather  large,  and  is  covered  with  oval  ca- 
rinated  fcales  fimilar  to  thole  on  the  reil  of  the  animal. 
The  iudh'idualdtfcribed  by  La  Cepede  was  prcferved  in  the 
Royal  Cabinet,  and  meafured  three  feet  five  inches  in 
length. 

Brasilian  Snake,  La Irajiliene , La  Cepede. 

Length  three  feet  ; head  and  body  covered  with  oval  ca- 
rinated  fcales,  fnout  terminated  by  a large  and  almoft  perpen- 
cularfcalc  rounded  at  the  top,  but  emarginate  at  the  bot- 
tom for  the  paffage  of  the  tongue  : upper  parts  of  the  ani- 
mal marked  -with  large  oval  rufous  patches  bordered  with 
black,  and  in  the  intervals  between  the  large  patches  a’-e  fe- 
veral  much  fmaller  ones  of  a duflcy  colour  ; fangs  very  large. 
This  is  a native  of  Brafil,  and  La  Cepede  believes  may  be 
about  fix  feet  in  length  when  it  has  attained  its  full  fize. 

Triangular-headed  Snake,  Latete  triangulaire,  La 
Cepede. 

Refembles  the  common  viper  in  general  appearance. 
The  colour  is  greenifh,  with  fpots  of  different  (hapes  on  the 
head  and  body,  uniting  fo  as  to  form  a regular  band  down 
the  back  ; abdomen  duflcy,  edged  with  white.  The  head  is 
of  a more  triangular  fhape  than  ufual,  and  covered  with 
fmooth  fcales,  as  are  likewife  the  body.  Its  total  length  is 
two  feet.  This  kind  inhabits  the  ifland  of  Euftatia. 

Panther  Snake,  Latigrce , La  Cepede. 

Allied  to  the  la  it ; length  about  eighteen  inches  ; head 
as  in  tire  common  viper.  Colour  of  the  upper  parts  whitifh, 
rufous,  with  duflcy  fpots  bordered  with  black  like  thofe  on 
the  flcin  of  the  panther  or  leopard.  The  native  country 
unknown. 

The  coluber  hydrus,  and  coluber  iaticaudatus  of  Linnaeus, 
are  excluded  from  the  above,  and  will  be  defcribed  under 
the  article  Hydrus,  the  new  genus  to  which  they  are 
referred  by  Mr.  Schneider,  and  which  we  think  it  right  to 
adopt.  They  are  generally  diftinguilhed  from  the  co- 
lubririe  tribe  by  having  the  body  (lender  in  front,  becom- 
ing gradually  thicker,  fcaled,  and  the  tail  convpreffed.  See 
Hyrdus. 

COLUBRARIA  Infula , in  Llncicnl  Geography,  an  ifland 
of  the  Mediterranean  fea,  near  the  Baleares.  Pliny  fays 
that  the  foil  engendered  ferperits.  It  is  thought  to  be  the 
prefent  ifle  of  Formentera,  and  the  fame  with  that  which 
the  Greeks  called  Opdiufa,  from  ophis , a Jerpent.  It 

lies  S.  of  Yicca,  and  vras  inhabited. 

COLUBRINUM  Lignum.  See  Lignum  Colubri- 
nu  m. 

COLVEND  Copper -Mine,  in  Mineralogy,  Galway  county, 
in  Ireland  ; the  fpecimtns  of  ore  found  in  this  mine  are  very 
beautiful  and  deferving  the  attention  of  mineralogiits  and 
collectors.  See  Willirtfes’s  Mineral  Kingdom. 

COLVILLE,  Cape,  in  Geography,  a cape  on  the  eall 
coaft  of  New  Zealand  ; lying  in  S.  lat.  36°  26'.  E.  long. 
194-1  2 y'.  This  cape  riles  airedtly  from  the  tea,  to  a 
confiderable  height,  and  is  remarkable  for  a lofty  rock, 
wh  ch  may  be  diftinguilhed  at  a very  great  diftance. 
From  the  S.  point  of  this  cape  the  river  Thames 
runs  in  a direft  line  S.  by  E.,  and  is  no  where  lefs  than 
thrte  leagues  broad  for  the  diltance  of  fourteen  leagues 
above  the  cape,  and  there  it  is  contrafted  into  a nar- 
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row  flream,  but  continues  the  fame  ceurfe  through 
a flat  country,  or  broad  valley,  which  lies  parallel  with 
the  fea-coaft.  On  the  eart  fide  of  the  broad  part  of  this 
river  the  land  is  tolerably  high  and  hilly  ; on  the  well 
fide  it  is  rather  low,  but  the  whole  is  covered  with  verdure 
and  wood,  and  has  the  appearance  of  great  fertility,  though 
there  vrere  in  Cook’s  voyage,  Nov.  1769,  but  a few  fmall 
fpots  which  had  been  cultivated.  Six  leagues  within  cape 
Colville,  under  the  eartern  fiiore,  are  feveral  fmall  iflands, 
which,  together  with  the  main,  feem  to  form  good  harbours  ; 
and  oppofite  to  tlu-fe,  under  the  weftern  ihore,  lie  other 
iflands  of  which,  probably,  good  harbours  may  be  formed. 
The  river  affords  good  anchorage,  and  is  defended  from  the 
fea  by  a chain  of  iflands,  lying  acrofs  the  mc.uth  of  it,  and 
on  this  account  called  by  Cook  “ Barrier  Iflands  thefe 
ftretch  N.W.  and  S E.  10  leagues.  The  S.  end  of  the 
cha;n  lies  N.E.  between  two  and  three  leagues  from  cape 
Colville  ; and  the  N.  end  lies  N.E.  4.4  leagues  from  Point 
Rodney.  “ Point  Rodney”  lies  W.N.W.  nine  leagues 
from  cape  Colville,  in  S.  lat.  36°  15'.  W.  long.  184°  33'. 
The  natives,  refiding  near  the  river,  are  not  numerous ; but 
they  are  a llrong,  well-made,  and  adtive  people,  and  all  of 
them  paint  their  bodies  with  red  ochre  and  oil  from  head  to 
foot.  Their  canoes  were  large  and  well-built,  and  adorned 
with  carving. 

COLUMB,  St.  Major,  a market  town  of  England,  in 
Cornwall,  in  the  hundred  of  Pider  ; 19  miles  N.E.  of 
Truro,  and  243  W.  of  London.  This  town  had  for  fome 
years  a communication  with  the  fea-coaft  by  means  of  the 
Columb  canal,  but  which  is  now  filled  up  and  difufed. 
The  Mawgan  canal  was  alfo  another  abortive  attempt  at 
conducting  a permanent  navigation  into  this  elevated  neigh- 
bourhood for  the  conveyance  of  its  China- (tore  and  potters* 
clay  to  the  place  of  (hipping. 

Columb,  St.  Minor,  a village  of  Cornwall,  in  the  hun- 
dred bf  Pider  : the  lituation  of  its  church  iteeple  was  deter- 
mined in  theGoverrimentTrigonometrical  Survey  in  1796,  by 
obfervations  from  St.  Ague’s  ftation,  dirtant  58,448  feet, 
and  bearing  440  7'  57"  S.W.  from  the  parallel  to  the 
meridian  of  St.  Agnes ; and  from  Henfbarrow  ftation 
diilant  53,942  feet;  whence  is  deduced  its  latitude  50° 
25’  2i".o  N.  and  its  longitude  50  1'  29.3"  or  2om  5/9 
W.  of  Greenwich. 

COLUMB  A,  in  Ornithology,  the  genus  pigeon.  Thofe 
have  the  bill  ftraight,  and  delcending  towards  the  tip  ; the 
nollrils  oblong,  and  half  covered  with  a foft  tumid  mem- 
brane. 

The  pigeon  tribe  is  divided  into  two  families,  the  firft 
having  the  tail  even  at  the  end,  and  of  moderate  length  ; 
the  other  cuneated  and  long. 

* SeBion.  Tail  of  moderate  length,  and  even  at  the  end. 

Oenas.  Blueifh  ; neck  above  gloffy-green ; double 
band  on  the  wings  and  tip  of  the  tail  blackifh.  Linn.  Fn. 
Suec.  Oenas,  or  Vinago,  Aldr.  Will.  Stock  dove,  A ret. 
Zool.  Holtxtaule,  Frilch. 

The  ftock  dove  inhabits  Europe  and  Siberia,  frequenting 
rocky  places  and  ruins  in  retired  fituations. 

Domestica.  Cinereous;  rump  white;  band  on  the 
wings,  and  tip  of  the  tail  blackifh.  Linn.  Fn.  Suec. 
Scopoli.  Columla  domejlica,  Briff.  Common  pigeon , Ray, 
Albin,  &c.  White  rumped pigeon,  Lath. 

The  common,  or  domeitic  pigeon  admits  of  an  infinite 
number  of  varieties,  many  of  which  are  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  and  elegance  of  their  plumage  ; the  principal  varie- 
ties of  thefe  birds  have  been  minutely  regarded  Dy  Buffon  and 
fome  other  writers,  and  are  enumerated  in  the  following 
order  in  the  Gmelinian  Syftema  Naturae. 

Livia. 
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Livia.  'Stock  dove.  Wings  with  a double  blackifh 
band,  called  by  BufFon  bifct,  and  by  Albin  the  flock 
dove. 

•Saxatilis.  Rock  pigeon.  Qmll-feathers  fufcous.  Co - 
Jtanla  rup'icola  of  Ray. 

Hispansca.  Roman  pigeon.  Cere  whitifh  and  fcurfy, 
Columba  rornana  of  Briffon.  Columba  domefica  major,  Ray. 
Pigeon  romain,  Buff.  Greater  tame  pigeon,  Willughby. 

Dasypus.  Rough-legged  pigeon.  Legs  rough  with 
feathers.  Rough  footed  dove,  Willughby.  Rauchfiifige 
taitbe,  Frifch. 

Cristata.  Crefted  pigeon.  Head  crefted;  legs  hir- 
fute  and  cirierous.  Pigeon  hvppe,  Bud. 

Norwegica-  Norway  pigeon.  Head  crefted ; legs 
Irirfute  and  fnowy.  Briff. 

- Rarbarica.  Barbary  pigeon.  Area  of  the  eyes  naked 
and  papil'ous  ; a double  black  fpot  on  each  wing.  Pigeon 
de  barbaric , Buff.  Barbary  pigeon,  Ray. 

Cucullata.  Jacobine.  Feathers  of  the  bind  head 
eredt,  reflected.  Columba  anglica , or  rujfica,  Gefu.  Pigeon 
none, in,  Buff.  Jacobine,  Ray.  Zahme fchhgtaule,  Frifch. 

FIispida.  Laced  pigeon.  Down  fm-ail,  emit,  and  dif- 
perfed  over  the  back  and  wings.  Columba  crijpa , Aldr. 
Pigeon  f rife,  Buff. 

Turbita.  Turbit  pigeon.  Feathers  on  the  bread;  re- 
curvate.  Pigeon  a cravcite , Buff.  Turbit,  Ray. 

Laticauda.  Shaker  pigeon.  Tail  eredt,  many-fea- 
thered,  and  broad.  Pigeonpaon,  Buff.  Broad-tailed 'Jhaker , 
?hay<  Pfauentaube,  Frifch. 

Gyratrix.  Tumbler  pigeon.  Throws  itfelf  over  and 
over  in  flight.  Pigeon  culbutant,  Buff.  Tumbler , Ray. 
Tummeltaube , F rifch . 

Galeata.  Helmet  pigeon.  Head  and  quill  feathers 
of  one  colour,  and  different  from  that  of  the  body.  Pigeon 
euiraffe , Buff.  Helmet  pigeon,  Ray. 

Turcica.  Turkifh  pigeon.  Cere  papillons  and  red. 
Tiirhifche  taube,  Frifch.  Turlifh  or  Perfmn  pigeon , Wil- 
lughby. 

Tabellaria.  Carrier  pigeon.  Ce-e  broad,  caruncu- 
lated  and  whitifh;  eye-lids  naked.  Carrier  pigeon,  Ray, 
Willughby. 

Gutturosa.  Cropper  pigeon.  Bread  inflated.  Pigeon 
grojfe  gorge,  Buff.  Cropper  pigeon,  Ray.  Krapftaube, 

Frilch. 

Eq,ues.  Ligbt-norfeman  pigeon . Bread  inflated  ; cere 
‘carunculated.  Light  horfeman  pigeon,  Ray. 

Percussor.  rfmiter  pigeon.  Strikes  its  wings  vio- 
lently in  flight.  Smiter  pigeon,  Ray,  Willughby. 

Jubata.  Turner  pigeon.  Creft  hanging  down  from 
the  crown  like  a mane.  Turner  pigeon.  Will. 

Maculata.  Spot  pigeon.  White  tail  and  frontal  fpot 
of  one  colour.  Spot  pigeon,  Willughby. 

Montana.  Orbits  naked  and  red  ; body  rufous,  beneath 
yellow.  Linn.  Columba  ntfa  cayennerjts,  Briff.  Perdix 
montana , Ray.  Mountain  partridge,  Sloane,*  Brown,  &c. 
Partridge  pigeon,  Latham. 

This  bird,  is  eight  inches  and  a half  in  length.  The  bill 
is  red,  with  a black  tip  ; the  irides  red,  and  furrourided  with 
a warty  fkin  of  the  fame  colour ; the  upper  parts  of  the 
body  are  rufous,  with  a purplifh  hue  ; the  under  part  of 
the  neck,  with  the  bread  Belli  colour;  belly,  deles,  and 
vent,  fomewhat  rufous  ; under  wing-coverts,  quills,  and 

• tail  rufous;  legs  red,  with  the  claws  black.  Thofe  birds 
inhabit  Cayenne ; they  build  in  trees  which  have  the 
boughs  hanging  low,  and  line  their  nefts  with  hair  and  cot- 

• ton.  They  teed  on  the  berries  of  the  myrtle.  Dr.  Latham 
fufpe&s,  that  this  fpecies  is  found  is  St.  Helena,  as  a bird 
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is  mentioned  in  Mr.  Amlerfon’s' catalogue,  under  the  name 
cf  columba  perdix,  and  which  is  faid  to  be  very  common  ia 
that  ifhnd.  A kind  of  pigeon,  conceived  to  be  a variety 
of  the  above,  is  described  by  Edwards ; the  forehead  is  of 
a clay  colour  ; the  head  and  neck,  reddifh  purple  ; back, 
wings,  and  tail,  red  brown,  with  a glofs  of  copper-colour  • 
the  fore  part  cf  the  neck  is  reddifh  clay  colour;  bread, 
belly,  thighs,  and  under  tail-coverts,  light  clay  colour;  a 
white  mark  on  each  fide  under  the  eye,  and  another  at  the 
fide  of  the  throat,  and  juft  at  the  joint  of  each  wing. 

Tetraoides.  Head,  and  neck  black,' with  white  mar- 
gin. Scop.  Tetraoid pigeon,  Lath. 

The  only  account  we  have  of  this  bird,  is  from  the  work 
of  Sconoli.  Ann.  i.  p.  125.  He  informs  us  it  equals 
the  red-legged  partridge  in  fize,  and  that  the  head  and  neck 
are  black,  and  eccompaffcd  with  a white  margin,  as  in  that 
bird.  The  deferiptjon  was  taken  from  a bird  living  in  a 
menagerie. 

Leucocepfala.  Blueifh;  orbits  and  crown  white. 
Columba  leacocephala.  Lien.  Columba  minor,  capite  albo , 
Ray.  Columba  faxatilis  j miaicenfis.  Is  pigeon  de  roche  de  la 
Jamaique,  Brifi.  Bald-pate  pigeon,  Sloane.  White  crowned 
pigeon,  Ardt.  Zool. 

Breeds  in  vaft  numbers  among  the  rocks  on  the  coafts  of 
Jamaica,  St.  Domingo,  and  the  Bahama  iflands ; and  fub- 
lifts  on  the  berries  of  the  fweet  wood.  The  length  is  ten 
inches  and  a half ; the  bill  red  with  a white  tip  ; the  eyes 
furrourided  with  a white  fkin,  the  irides  yellow;  crown  of 
the  head  white,  beneath  changeable  ; neck  green  and  blue, 
varied  with  a glofs  of  copper ; the  quill,  feathers,  and  tail 
are  brown  ; the  legs  red,  with  grey  claws. 

Leucoptera.  Orbits  naked,  and  blue  ; tail  feather 
cinereous,  with  the  tips  white,  the  middle  ones  fufcous. 
Linn.  Columba  indica,  Briff.  Brown  Indian  dove,  Ed- 
wards. White  winged  dove.  Brown.  Jam. 

This  bird  is  the  fame  fize  as  the  common  turtle,  and. 
meafures  in  length  eight  or  nine  inches.  The  bill  is  dufky 
black.  A fine  blue  fkin  furrounds  the  eyes,  and  according 
to  the  figure  in  the  plates  of  Edwards,  goes  on  to  the  bafe  of 
the  upper  mandible.  The  irides  are  crimfon  ; the  forehead, 
cheeks,  and  front  of  the  neck  and  bread,  pale  rufous  brown  ; 
hind  part  of  the  head  and  neck  dull  brown.  The  upper  part  of 
the  body  is  dark  brown,  with  a mixture  of  blue  ; greater 
wing-coverts  the  fame,  but.  the  outer  margins,  and  tips  are 
white.  The  two  middle  tail  feathers,  are  the  fame  colour 
as  the  back,  the  reft  dull  afh,  with  white  tips  ; legs  red, 
with  black  claws.  The  white  winged  dove,  inhabits  the 
Eaft  Indies,  and  is  observed  to  flirt  up  its  tail  at  intervals, 
like  the  common  wagtail. 

Fusca.  Fufcous;  eyes  black  5 neck  and  breaft  white, 
undulated  with  black.  Jacq.  Beytr. 

Th's  is  the  fize  of  the  turtle,  and  inhabits  Carthagena,  in 
America.  Latham  confiders  it  as  a variety  of  the  lait. 

Martinica.  Somewhat  violaceous;  abdomen  reddifh; 
quill  feathers  rufous  on  the  inner  webs.  Columba  martinica, 
Linn.  Columba  violacea  martinica,  Briff.  Pigeon  violet  ds 
la  martinique , Buff.  Martinica pigeon , Lath. 

About  the  fize  of  a turtle  ; the  length  nine  inches  and  a 
quarter  ; the  bill  is  red,  and  the  eyes  are  furrounded  with 
crimfon  tube-cies  ; the  head,  neck,  and  upper  parts  of  the 
body,  are  chefnut  gloffed  with  vioiet ; the  under  parts  of 
the. body,  more  oriels  rufous;  the  quills  the  fame  as  the 
Upper,'  but  on  the  outer  edges  only,  the  inner  rufous  ; the 
rail  feathers,  the  fame  on  both  margins  ; legs  reddifh  with 
brownifh  claws.  Inhabits  Martinico.  he  pigtun  de  la 
Martinique  of  Briffon,  and  which  BufFon  calls  Le pigeon 
roux  de  Cayenne,  is  confidered  as  a variety  or  rather  the  fe- 
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male  of  the  above  mentioned  bird  ; it  is  of  a reddifh  brown 
colour,  with  a cellar  of  . golden  violet  ; the  wings  are  fpot- 
ted  with  black ; lateral  tail  feather  black  at  the  end,  with 
the  tip  white.  Inhabits  alfo  Martinico. 

Jamaicensis.  Purplifh  brown,  beneath  white  ; tail  feathers 
blue,  terminated  by  a white  line.  Columla  jamaicenjis , 
Linn.  Pigeon  de  la  jarnaique,  Buff.  Columla  minor  ventre 
Candida-,  Raii.  White  bellied  pigeon,  Lath.  White  bellied 
dove,  Sloane. 

The  length  of  this  fpecies  is  nine  inches.  The  noftrils 
are  much  elevated,  and  form  two  tubercles  at  the  bafe  ; the 
top  of  the  head,  with  the  under  parts  of  the  neck  and  body 
are  white  ; hind  part  of  the  neck  varied  with  blue  and  pur- 
ple ; back,  rump,  and  upper  tail-coverts,  purplifh  brown, 
with  a light  reddifh  tinge.  This  bird  is  found  in  the  favan- 
nas  of  Jamaica,  in  the  month  of  January.  It  feeds  on 
berries,  frequents  trees,  and  has  a mournful  note,  which  is 
fometimes  very  loud  and  difagrecable. 

Coronata.  Blueifh,  above  cinereous;  orbits  black; 
crefl  erect  ; fhoulders  ferruginous.  Gmel.  Columla  mugiens. 
Scop.  Ann.  Phajianus  c rift  at  us  milieus,  Briff.  Faifan  con- 
ronne  des  hides,  Buff.  Goura  de  la  nouvelle  Guin'ee,  Sonnerat. 
Great  crowned  Indian  pigeon,  Edwards. 

The  crowned  pigeon  is  nearly  the  fize  of  a turkey,  in 
which  particular,  it  far  exceeds  any  other  fpecies  of  the 
fame  tribe.  Briffon  has  placed  it  with  the  pheafants,  and  his 
example  is  followed  in  th z planches  enluminees,  but  the  bird 
poffiffes  in  every  refpedt,  the  manners  of  the  pigeon  tribe  ; 
its  note  is  cooing  and  plaintive  like  thofe  birds,  only  louder  in 
proportion.  We  are  told,  the  mournful  notes  of  thefe  birds, 
alarmed  the  crew  of  Bougainville  very  much,  when  they 
touched  in  their  voyage  at  one  of  the  iflands  they  inhabit, 
as  they  miftook  it  at  firft  for  the  cries  of  the  human  fpecies. 
The  crowned  pigeon,  we  are  allured  by  Scopoli,  has  been 
known  to  build  its  nefl  and  lay  eggs  in  Europe,  though  the 
young  were  not  hatched  ; they  made  a nefl;  on  trees  in  the 
menagerie,  where  they  were  kept,  compofed  of  bay  and 
Italks.  The  female  it  is  cbferved  never  fat,  but  flood  upon 
the  eggs,  and  it  is  fuppofed  by  Scopoli,  that  it  mult  be 
from  this  caufe  alone,  thefe  eggs  proved  abortive.  In  the 
Eaft  Ind'es,  they  are  occalionally  kept  in  court  yards  like 
other  domeftjc  poultry. 

Cristata.  Reddifh  brown,  crefled  ; under  fide,  head, 
and  neck,  black  ; back  and  tail  green ; front  with  fix  very 
long,  erect  feathers.  Columla  criftata,  Gmel.  he  zouloul 
de  Malacca,  Sonnerat.  Uncommon  bird  from  Malacca,  Phil. 
Tranf.  Leffer  crowned  pigeon,  Lath. 

The  bill  of  this  fpecies  is  conical  and  rather  bent  ; the 
colour  black,  except  the  under  mandible,  which  is  yellow 
at  the  bafe.  Ou  the  fore  part  of  the  head,  are  fix  very 
long  black  bri it ly  hairs,  which  Hand  upright,  and  may  be 
depreffed  or  elevated  by  the  bird  at  pleafure  ; on  the  back 
part  of  the  head,  is  a creft  of  a gilded  red  colour,  compofed 
of  hard  and  ft  ill  feathers.  The  fpace  between  the  two 
crefts  is  white,  forming  a band  acrofs  the  head.  The  eyes 
are  encircled  with  Riff  white  feathers.  The  legs  are  yellow  ; 
the  toes  are  feparated  at  their  origin,  and  the  hind  claw  is 
deflitute  of  a claw.  Size  of  the  common  pigeon.  A 
variety  of  this  bird,  formerly  in  the  Leverian  Mufeum,  mea- 
fured  ten  inches  in  length  : the  bill  was  yellowifh,  with  the 
tip  black  ; the  back  part  of  the  head,  crefted  as  in  the 
former  ; the  forehead  white,  paffing  backwards  on  each  fide 
beneath  the  creft  ; the  eyes  were  furrounded  with  feathers 
of  a reddiih  colour,  which  palled  backwards  in  a point  ; the 
bead  and  neck  were  dark  reddifh  brown;  breaft,  belly,  and 
vent,  violet  black  ; wings  fine  reddifh  brown  ; back,  rump, 
and  tail,  dull  brownifh  green ; tail-coverts  long  and  falling 


over  the  tail  ; legs  reddifh  yellow,  with  black  claws.  The 
hiftory  of  this  latt  bird  is  unknown,  but  it  is  coniidered  as  a 
variety,  or  perhaps  a fexual  difference. 

Pompadora.  Green;  wings  purplifh,  quills  black  ; chin 
and  throat  yellow.  Gmel.  Pompadour  pigeon.  Lath.  Gen. 
Syn.  Brown.  Illuftr.  Yellow-faced  pigeon,  Brown  (fern). 

The  pompadour  pigeon  is  a native  of  India,  and  appears 
to  be  molt  common  in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon.  It  is  con- 
ftan-tly  feen  on  trees,  and  for  the  raoll  part  on  thofe  known 
by  the  name  of  JVaringin  grothebria,  on  the  berries  of  which 
it  delights  to  feed.  They  are  {hot  by  Europeans,  who 
efteem  them  excellent  eating  ; the  natives  take  them  with 
bird-lime.  The  fize  is  lefs  than  that  of  the  common  turtle  ; 
the  back,  breaft,  and  belly,  are  pale  green  ; the  wing-coverts 
of  a fine  pompadour  colour  ; tail  green  ; and  legs  red.  The 
female  is  paler,  and  has  the  wing-coverts  the  colour  of  the 
body.  Thofe  birds  are  common  in  the  country  about  Ben- 
gal, where  they  are  called  coucla  ; it  is  faid  to  have  a whiff- 
ling note,  refembling  that  of  the  thrufh. 

Erythroptera.  Black;  eye-brows,  and  front  white  ; 
neck  above,  fhoulders  and  wing-coverts  garnet  colour  ; tail 
from  the  bafe  to  the  middle  cinereous;  legs  brown. 

Length  nine  inches  and  a half ; tail  two  inches  and  a half 
long  and  even  at  the  tip  ; legs  brown. 

This  inhabits  the  ifland  of  Eimeo.  Another  bird  much 
refembling  this,  and  fuppofed  to  be  the  female,  was  met 
with  at  Otaheite  : the  forehead,  throat,  front  of  the  neck 
and  breaft,  were  white,,  the  hind  part  of  the  neck  dufky  ; 
over  the  eye  a ferruginous  ftreak,  paffing  a little  down- 
wards on  each  fide  of  the  neck  ; the  back  dufky  black  { 
bellv  dufky  ; quills  and  tail  blackifh.  Another  analogous 
kind,  found  in  the  South  Seaiilands,  is  of  a reddifh  black 
colour,  with  the  breaft,  and  eye-brows  white,  and  the 
legs  red. 

Albicapilla.  Green  ; crown  hoary ; fides of  the  neck 
chefnut  with  a golden  glofs  ; greater  quill  feathers  and 
tail  black.  Columla  albicapilla,  Gmel.  Le pigeon  vert  d 
tele  grife  d’  Antique,  Sonnerat.  Grey  headed  pigeon,  Lath. 

A native  of  the  ifle  of  Panay.  Its  fize  is  equal  to  that 
of  the  common  pigeon  : the  bill  dull  red  with  the  irides 
yellow  ; the  leffer  quill  feathers  are  green,  with  a metallic 
luftre,  and  on  the  arm-pits  is  a femi-circular  fpot,  half  grey, 
and  half  green  ; the  legs  are  dull  red. 

Indica.  Body  purple;  fhoulders  green;  cap  blueifh. 
Columla  indica,  Linn.  Palumbus  amboinenfis . Le  pigeon 
rainier  d’amboine,  Brill.  Green  winged  pigeon.  Lath. 

Size  of  the  turtle  ; the  bill  fcarlet  and  ten  inches  in 
length  ; noftrils  blueifh  ; forehead  white,  with  a ftreak  of 
the  fame  through  the  eye.  The  fides  of  the  head,  neck, 
and  breaft  is  reddifh,  the  hind  part  deepeft  ; upper  part  of 
the  back  and  wing- coverts  green  gold,  glcfied  with  cop- 
pery ; ridge  of  the  wing  fpotted  with  white ; lower  part  of 
the  back,  rump,  and  upper  tail-coverts  reddifh  brown ; 
quills  brownifh,  and  rufous  next  the  bafe  ; tail  three  inches 
loag  ; two  middle  tail  feathers  black  ; the  reft  cinereous, 
with  the  tips  black  ; legs  red,  with  black  claws.  A native 
of  Amboina.  Jacquin  deferibes  a variety  of  this  bird, 
having  the  quills  and  tail  feathers  green  ; wing-coverts  vio- 
let ; and  the  rump  and  vent  blue. 

Purpurata.  Green;  cap  fcarlet  ; vent  fu'vous  ; head, 
neck,  and  collar  white.  Columla  purpurata,  Gmel.  Pur- 
ple-crowned pigeon.  Lath. 

A general  inhabitant  of  the  iflands  in  the  Pacific  ocean, 
and  fufjctl  to  confiderable  variations  in  the  colour  of  its 
plumage.  The  natives  of  Tongo  Taboo  call  it  kurulcuru, 
thofe  of  Otabeire  Oopa,  and  Oopara.  It  lives  on  the 
banana,  and  is  eafily  tamed. 

Jam  bos. 
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Jam  bos  . Green  ; front  red  ; breaft  white.  Columba 
jamhu,  Gmel.  Pooni  jamboo,  Marfd.  Jambno  pigeon , Lath. 

Rather  fmaller  than  the  common  dove  ; the  bill  is  yellow, 
the  fore  part  of  the  head  of  a deep  pink,  refemblmg  the 
colour  of  the  bloffoms  of  the  jamboo,  whence  its  name  of 
jamboo  pigeon  ; the  back,  wings,  and  tail  are  green,  with 
the  bread:,  and  crop  white;  the  eyes  are  rellow,  and  from 
the  orbits  to  the  bread:  extends  a white  ilreak,  edged  on 
one  fide  with  green,  and  on  the  other  with  pink.  This  is 
a native  of  Java,  and  feeds  chiefly  on  berries. 

Rubricapilla.  Violet-black;  cap  and  orbits  of  the 
eye  naked  and  red  ; neck,  upper  part  of  the  back,  and 
break  greyilh.  Columba  atricapilla , Gmel.  Re  pigeon 
violet  a the  rouge  d' Antique,  Sonn.  Red  crowned  pigeon , 
Lath. 

Found  in  the  ifle  of  Panay  by  M.  Sonnerat.  This  bird  is 
the  iize  of  the  jacobin  pigeon.  The  bill  is  grey.  At  the 
bale  of  the  uoper  mandible  is  a flefhy  membrane  of  a bright 
red  colour  entirely  encircling  the  eve  ; legs  grey. 

Purpurea.  Green;  bead  and  neck  purplifli ; bread: 
fulvous  ; vent  fcarlet.  Columba  purpurea,  Gmel.  Purple 
pigeon.  Brown,  Lath. 

Size  of  the  common  wood-pigeon.  The  front  is  pale 
green ; bread:  orange  ; back,  fcapulers,  and  belly  light 
green ; quills  dulky.  A native  of  Java  where  it  is  called 
jooan. 

Eimensis.  Greenifh  brown  ; front,  collar,  and  be- 
neath vinaceous  ; crown  and  neck  above  brown  ; double 
band  on  the  bread:  purple  and  white.  Columba  eimenfis, 
Gmel.  Purple  breajled  pigeon.  Lath.  Inhabits  the  ldand 
of  Eimeo.  Length  fourteen  inches. 

Vernans.  Green,  beneath  yellow,  outer  margin  of  the 
wing  pale  yellow.  Columba  vernans,  Linn.  Gmel.  Re 
pigeon  vert  de  Philippines,  Buff.  Columba  madera  fpatana, 
Raii  Syn.  Re  pigeon  vert  male  deVtfle  de  Lai  con,  Sonnerat. 
Parrot  pigeon.  Lath. 

Inhabits  the  iflands  of  Manilla  and  Panay.  The  female 
is  of  a greenifh-grey,  and  greenifh  yellow  beneath.  The 
fpecies  is  rather  larger  than  the  turtle. 

Aromatica.  Green-olive;  back  bay-colour;  double 
bar  on  the  wings  yeliowifh  and  black  ; quill  feathers  black, 
■with  yellow  edges.  Columba  aromatica,  Gmel.  Columba 
viridis  ambohienjis , Brill.  Pigeon  vert  d'Arnboine , Bud. 
Aromatic  pigeon,  Lath. 

Size  of  the  common  turtle;  length  ten  inches  and  a half. 
The  bill  is  greenifh  ; crown  grey  ; tail  beneath  black  at  the 
bafe,  and  at  the  tip  whitifh ; legs  grey  or  red.  A native 
of  Amboina. 

St.  Thomae.  Green;  vent  yellow ; bill  curved,  blue, 
and  red  at  the  bafe.  Columba  viridis  S.  Thome,  BrifT.  A 
■wild  pigeon  from  St.  Thomas's  if  and,  Will.  Ray.  St.  Tho- 
mas's pigeon.  Lath. 

The  dze  of  the  common  pigeon  ; the  eyes  are  black,  fur- 
rounded  by  blue  orbits,  with  the  tvings  and  tip  of  the  tail 
brown.  Inhabits  the  ifland  of  St.  Thomas. 

Curvirostra.  Green  ; beneath  yeliowifh  ; vent  white  ; 
back  and  fhoulders  bay ; wings  with  two  yellow  bars ; 
middle  tail  feathers  green  ; lateral  ones  cinereous  with  a 
black  band.  Columba  curvirofra,  Gmel.  Hook  billed  pi- 
geon, Lath. 

Inhabits  the  ifle  of  Tanna  in  the  South  Seas  ; the  bird, 
fuppofed  to  be  the  female  of  this  fpecies,  differs  from  the 
male  in  having  the  back  and  fhoulders  green,  and  the  under 
tail  coverts,  together  with  the  vent  white. 

Tannensis.  Green;  wing-coverts  fpotted  with  white  ; 
fecondary  quill  feathers  edged  with  yellow  at  the  tip.  Lath. 

.Defcribed  from  a drawing  in  the  poffeffion  of  fir  Jofeph 


Banks.  The  bird  is  eleven  inches  in  length.,  and  inhabits 
the  ifle  of  Tanna.  This  is,  perhaps,  only  a variety  of 
the  laft. 

Cyanocephala.  Vinaceous-brown ; head  and  throat 
blue,  with  a white  band  between  the  eyes.  Columba  cyan- 
ocephala, Linn,  Turtur  jamaicenfis , Brill.  Tourtelle  de  la 
f amaique.  Buff.  Turtle  dove  from  ffamaica , Albin.  Blue- 
headed  turtle.  Lath. 

A native  of  the  ifland  of  Jamaica,  Cuba,  and  other  warm 
parts  of  America.  Size  of  the  common  pigeon. 

Pacifica.  Back  greenifh  brown  ; head,  neck,  break, 
and  abdomen  cinereous  white  ; tail  blackifh.  Columba  pa- 
cifica , Gmel.  Ferruginous  vented  pigeon,  Lath. 

The  length  of  this  fpecies  is  thirteen  inches  and  a half  : 
the  noftrils  are  gibbous,  the  throat  whitifh  ; bread:  vinace- 
ous, and  the  legs  either  red  or  brown.  It  is  a native  of  the 
Friendly  Iflands.  A variety  of  this  fpecies  has  the  head, 
neck,  break,  and  belly  whitifh  ; back,  wing-coverts,  and 
tail  greenifh,  and  the  bill  gibbous  at  the  bafe.  This  inha- 
bits Otahtite  and  Tongataboo. 

Mexicana.  Fufcous,  orbits  fcarlet;  bread  and  tip  of 
the  wings  white.  Columba  mexicana,  BrifT.  Pigeon  du 
Mexique,  Buff.  Gchoilolt,  Ray.  Mexican  pigeon,  Lath. 

A native  of  Mexico  ; the  irides  are  black  ; the  legs  red. 

Naevia.  Above  fufcous,  fpotted  with  black  ; beneath 
pt*le  fulvous  ; under  tail-coverts,  and  beneath  the  wings, 
cinereous.  Columba  naevia,  Gmel.  Cenas  mexicana,  Brill. 
Hoi  loti,  Ray.  Black  fpotted  pigeon,  Lath. 

Inhabits  the  fame  country  as  the  laft,  and  frequents 
woods ; ilze  of  the  common  pigeon. 

Hoilotl.  Rufous  purple;  lefler  wing-coverts  white; 
bill  and  legs  fcarlet.  Columba  hoilotl,  Gmel.  Columba  mOn- 
tana  Mexicana,  BrifT.  Hoilotl,  Ray.  Whitefhouldercd  pi- 
geon, Lath.  Inhabits  the  mountainous  parts  of  Mexico. 

Caerulea.  Blue;  beneath,  bill,  legs,  and  wing-co- 
verts red.  Columba  caerulea,  Gmel.  Columba  caerulea 
mexicana,  BrifT.  Flacahoilotl,  Ray.  Blue  pigeon.  Lath. 

Size  of  the  domeftic  pigeon ; and  an  inhabitant  of 
Mexico. 

Palumbus.  Cinereous:  tail  feathers  black  on  the 
pofterior  part  ; primary  quill  feathers  whitifh  on  the  outer 
edge;  neck  on  each  fide  white.  Columba  palumbus,  Linn. 
Le  pigeon  ramier,  Buff.  Colombo  fajfaiuolo,  Cctti.  Ringel 
tauben,  Gunth.  Ring  pigeon,  Lath. 

Inhabits  the  woods  of  Europe  and  Siberia,  and  builds  iti 
nefls  on  trees. 

FEnea.  Legs  feathered  halfway  down;  beak  and  legB 
greenifh  ; body  brafty.  Columba  anea,  Linn.  Palumbus  mo- 
luccenfs,  BrifT.  Pigeon  ramier  des  moluques,  Buff.  Nutmeg 
pigeon,  Lath. 

Inhabits  the  Molucca  iflands,  and  feeds  on  the  nutmeg  ; 
its  fize  is  equal  to  that  of  the  ring-pigeon.  A variety  of 
this  fpecies  is  defcribed  by  Sonnerat,  under  the  title  of 
Pigeon  cnivre  mangeur  de  mufeade,  and  which  appears  to  have 
been  found  in  New  Zealand ; another  variety  has  been 
met  with  at  Amfterdam  ifland,  where  it  is  called  Orooba 
ya- 

Alba.  Body  white  ; primary  quill-feathers  and  tip  of  the 
tail  black.  Columha  alba,  Gmel.  Le  pigeon  blanc  mangeier 
de  mufeade,  Sonner.  Voy.  White  nutmeg-pigeon,  Lath. 

This  bird  inhabits  New  Guinea,  and  is  defcribed  by  Son- 
nerat, who  mentions  its  feeding  on  nutmegs,  obferving,  that 
it  is  probably  only  the  outer  fkin  which  ferves  them  for 
nourifhment,  as  the  nut  itfelf  is  voided  whole,  and  fo  little 
altered,  that,  after  paffing  through  the  organs  of  digeftion, 
it  is  not  rendered  lefs  fit  for  vegetation  ; and  hence  it  hap- 
pens, that  thofe  birds  flying  from  one  ifland  to  another,  dif- 
L 2 perfe, 
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p?;f«s,  and  fow  the  feeds  of  thcfe  valuable  plants  in  every 
part  they  frequent.  A variety  of  this  fpecies  having  the 
tail  white  inftpnd  of  black. 

Guinea.  Orbits  naked  and  rufous;  wings  fpotted  with 
triangular  fpots  of  vvhite  ; tail-feathers  black  at  the  tip. 
Colu  nil  a guinea,  Linn.  Gmel.  Pigeon  de  guinee,  Buff.  Lc 
tourterelle  du  cap  de  bon  efperance,  Sonner.  ’Triangular  J "polled 
pigeon , Edwards,  Lath. 

Inhabits  the  rocky  parts  of  Africa,  and  is  in  particular 
common  about  the  Cape  of  Goad  Hope.  The  fize  is  that 
of  the  wood- pigeon  ; its  bill  is  brown,  hides  yellow  ; head 
and  neck  cinereous,  upper  parts  gloffed  with  violet  and  pur- 
ple ; rump  and  belly  white. 

Carib^a.  Blueifn  ; abdomen  white  ; head,  lower  part 
of  the  neck,  and  breaft  pttrplifh  ; tail  fafeiated  tranfverfely 
with  black.  Columba  enribtea,  Grrel.  Colu  :iba  catida  fafeia 
'iiotala,  Ray,  Ring-tail  pigeon,  Lath. 

A bird  the  lize  of  the  ring-pigeon,  and  which  is  found  in 
all  the  woods  of  the  Caribbee  iflands.  It  is  in  great  eftcem 
for  food,  each  bird  felling  for  the  tabic  at  the  price  of  a 
dollar.  In  Jamaica  it  is  frequently  called  the  mountain 
pigeon.  A fuppofed  variety  of  this  bird  is  deferibed  by 
Jacquin,  which  has  the  tail  cuneated,  the  orbits  bare  of 
feathers,  and  yeliowifh,  and  the  body  blueilh  ; the  tail  of  the 
laft-mcr.tioned  bird  is  as  long  as  the  body,  and  is  deftitute  of 
the  black  band  fo  confpicuous  in  the  ring-tail  pigeon.  We 
conceive  this  ought  fcarcely  to  be  confidered  as  a mere 
variety. 

Zealandica.  Red;  abdomen  white;  rump  blue;  tail 
black.  Columba  nove  feclandua,  Gmel.  New  Zealand p’geon, 

Lath. 

A native  of  New  Zealand,  obferved  by  the  Englifh  cir- 
cumnavigators, in  Dulky  bay,  where  the  inhabitants  call  it 
Hagarreroo.  The  length  of  this  bird  is  eighteen  inches. 
The  bill  and  irides  are  red  ; quiii-feathers  dulky  ; vent 
blueilh. 

Brunnea.  Cap,  neck  above,  back,  and  wing-coverts 
brown  ; bread,  neck  beneath,  and  the  rump  fhinitsg  green. 
Lath.  Inhabits  New  Zealand  : the  bill  and  legs  are  fan- 
guineous. 

Ch At-COPTER A.  Brown-cinereous,  edged  with  rufous  ; 
front  and  chin  white  ; a bifid  copper-gold  band  acrofs  the 
wing,  and  a black  one  near  the  tip  of  the  tail.  Columba 
chalcoptsra , Lath.  Ind.  Orn.  Bronze-winged  pigeon,  Phil.. 
Bot.  Bay. 

This  beautiful  bird  is  a fpecies  recently  difeovered,  and 
was  fir  ft  deferibed  by  governor  Phillips,  in  his  account  of 
Botany  bay.  It  is  the  lize  of  the  common  wild  pigeon,  and 
appears  to  be  found  chiefly  in  Norfolk  illand.  The  moll  re- 
markable character  of  the  bird  is  the  rich  band  of  coppery- 
gold  acrofs  the  wings  ; a few  fpots  of  the  fame  colour  oc- 
curs alfo.  on  the  kffer  wing-coverts.  Its  bill  and  legs  are 
red  ; quid-feathers  brown,  beneath  rufous  ; the  two  middle 
tail-feathers  brown,  the  reft  pale  lead  colour. 

Madagascariensis.  Legs  feathered;  tail  violaceous; 
body  blue-black.  Columba  madagafearienfis,  Linn.  Le 
founingo.  Buff.  Pigeon  rainier  bleu  de  madagafear,  PI.  Enl. 
Madagafear  pigeon,  Lath. 

The  length  of  this  fpecies  is  ten  inches  end  a half ; its  lize 
that  of  the  common  pigeon. _ The  biil  and  legs  are  red  ; the 
eyes  placed  in  a bare  reddilh  Ikin  ; the  feathers  on  the  neck 
are  narrower  than  the  others,  and  have  a mixture  of  afh. 

Australis.  Green;  abdomen,  vent,  and  thighs  fpotted  ; 
ftioul.ders  violet.  Columba  auftralis , Linn.  Palumbus  miridis 
madagafearenjis , Brill.  Pigeon  rainier  verd  de  madagafear , 
Buff.  Madagafear  pigeon.  Lath. 

.A  native  of  Madagafear.  Length  twelve  inches ; bill 


lead  colour;  eyes  and  legs  far.guineous  ; pofterior  part  of 
the  abdomen  and  thigli3  fpotted  with  black.  Perhaps  a 
variety  ot  the  laft. 

Franciae.  Blue;  orbits  naked;  rump  and  tail  red; 
feathers  of  the  neck  long,  narrow,  and  pointed  at  the  end, 
Columba  fr  ancle,  Gmel.  Le  pigeon  hotlanda'u,  Sonnerat. 
Hackled f igeon.  Lath. 

This  bud  coiifiderabiy  exceeds  the  ring- pigeon  in  point 
of  fize.  The  bill  and  irides  are  crimfon  ; the  feathers  of  the 
head,  neck,  and  bread  are  long,  narrow,  pointed,  of  compact 
texture,  and  with  a highly  pohfhed  furface.  'It  inhabits  the 
ille  of  France,  and  is  never  eaten,  the  flefh  being  reputed 
poifonous- 

Macu-lata.  Deep  green  ; body  above  fpotted  with 
whitilh  ; belly  biackiih ; tail  black,  with  the  tip  ferru- 
ginous. Columba  maculata,  Gmel.  Spotted  green  pigeon , 
Lath. 

Deferibed  by  Dr.  Latham  from  two  fpecimens,  one  in  the 
coileftion  of  general  Davies,  the  other  in  that  of  fir  Jofeph 
Banks.  The  length  is  twelve  inches.  The  bill  black,  with 
the  tip  yellow;  the  general  colour  is  dark  green,  with  a 
gloffy  furface ; the  head  and  neck  darker  than  the  reft,- 
The  feathers  of  the  neck  are  long  and  narrow  ; every  feather 
of  the  wings  and  fcspulars  are  marked  with  a pale  cinereous- 
white,  and  fub-triangular  fpot  ; the  quill-feathers  are  black, 
with  the  lip  cinereous  ; the  legs  are  brown,  and  are  covered 
half  way  down  with  downy  feathers.  The  native  place  of 
this  ipecies  is  unknown. 

Nicobarica.  Tad  white;  body  black;  wings  blue; 
back  fhining  green  ; feathers  of  the  neck  long.  Columba 
nicobaricn , Linn.  Gmel.  Pigeon  de  nincombar,  Buff.  Nicobar 
pigeon,  Albin. 

This  is  one  of  the  rnoft  fpierdid  of  the  pigeon  tribe.  Its 
fize  is  that  of  the  common  pigeon  ; the  bill  is  dulky;  the 
irides  .hazel  ; head,  neck,  bread,  belly,  and  thighs,  and 
under  tail-coverts  dark  blueifh-purple  ; the  feathers  on  the 
neck  are  long  and  pointed,  and  with  the  upper  parts  of  the 
wings  are  of  the  knell  green  colour,  glolfed  with  the  molt 
vivid  hues  of  red,  blue,  copper,  or  golden.  The  tail  and 
upper  coverts  are  white  ; legs  reddilh.  The  female  is  diftin- 
guilhea  by  the  plumage  being  le fs  brilliant  and  gloffy,  and 
in  having  the  pointed  feathers  of  the  neck  fhorter  than  in  the 
male.  Thofe  birds  inhabit  the  ill:  of  Nicobar. 

Speciosa  Ferruginous;  tail  biackiih  ; neck  and  breaft 
varied  with  rufous,  white,  and  purple  undulations.  Columba 
fpcciofa,  Gmel.  Le  p’geon  ramier  de  Cayenne,  Bulf.  Ac 
ramiret,  lb.  Scallop-necked  pigeon.  Lath. 

Rather  larger  than  the  common  turtle.  The  bill  is  red, 
covered  with  a white  cere  ; the  head  ferruginous  ; neck  and 
breaft  varied  with  rufous  white  and  purple,  each  feather 
being  rufous,  with  a white  mark,  and  the  margin  blue., 
gives  the  whole  plumage  in  this  part  a beautiful  undulated 
appearance;  the  back  and  wings  -are  ferruginous;  quills 
darker  than  the  reft ; tail  bulky  black,  and  rounded;  the 
legs  red.  The  female  is  marked  in  the  fame  manner  a.s 
the  male,  but  is  much  duller  in  colour.  A native  of 
Cayenne. 

Turtur.  Tail-feathers  white  at  the  tip  ; black  grey 
breaft  fltfh-co.lour  ; on  each  iide  of  the  neck  a patch  of 
black  feathers,  white  at  the  tip.  Columba  turtur,  Linn, 
Turtur  auritus,  Ray.  Palumbus  turtur,  Klein.  Tour- 
terelle , Buff.  Tort  ora,  Zmnan.  Common  turtle,  Penn. 

The  turtle  is  a general  inhabitant  of  Europe,  China, 
and  India,  and  appears  to  be  molt  frequent  in  Turkey  and 
the  fouthern  parts  of  Ruffia,  and  in  the  rocky  country  be- 
yond the  lake  Baikal.  In  England  thofe  birds  are  not  un- 
common during  the  fummer,  but  it  is. only  in  this  feafon  that 
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they  are  obferved  with  us,  for  they  arrive  late  in  the  fpring, 
and  depart  in  autumn.  They  build  on  the  higheil  trees  in 
thick  and  deep  forefts,  and  lay  two  eggs  like  the  other 
kinds  of  pigeons. 

It  is  related  bv  baron  de  Tott,  that  this  bird  is  highly 
favoured  in  the  Turkifh  dominions,  where  it  is  extremely 
plentiful,  government  allowing  a certain  rate  per  cent,  on 
the  duty  impofed  on  corn  that  thofe  birds  may  be  allowed 
to  feed  unmokfted.  A crowd  of  them  conftantiy  alight 
on  the  veffcls  which  crofs  the  pert  of  Cor.ftanftinople,  and 
carry  the  corn  uncovered  either  to  the  mills  or  magazine, 
and  the  boat-men  never  oppofe  them.  This  permiffion  to 
feaft  on  the  grain  brings  them  in  great  numbers,  and  fami- 
liarizes them  to  fuch  a degree,  that  they  are  feen  Hand- 
ing on  the  {boulders  of  the  rowers  watching  for  a vacant 
place  where  they  might  fill  their  crops  in  turn.  The  fame 
cuilom  is  mentioned  by  Sonnini. 

In  the  Leverian  Mufeum  (fays  Dr.  Latham)  is  a bird 
(hot  in  Buckingbamfhire,  which  differs  from  the  common  tur- 
tle in  having  almoil  the  whole  fide  of  the  neck  black,  inftead 
of  a patch  only,  and  inftead  of  each  feather  being  tipped 
■with  white,  there  is  a round  fpot  of  white  on  each  very  near 
the  end,  giving  the  hides  of  the  neck  a moft  beautiful  ap- 
pearance.” There  were  three  of  thofe  elegant  birds  in  the 
Leverian  Mufeum,  includmg  the  male,  female,  and  young, 
all  which  are  now  preferved  in  the  London  Mufeum. 
Thofe  we  are  pei  liiadtd  ought  rather  to  be  confidered  as  a 
diftindl  fpecies  than  a rariety  of  the  turtle.  Two  others, 
confidered  as  varieties  of  this  bird,  are  the  Portugal  dove  of 
Albin,  and  La tourterelle  grife  de  Vijle  cle  lugon  of  Sonnerat, 
the  firft  inhabits  Portugal,  as  its  name  implies,  and  is  of  a 
brown  colour,  w’th  the  Ipot  on  the  fide  of  the  neck  varied 
with  black  and  white,  and  the  lateral  tail  feather  on  the 
outer  fide  tipped  with  white  ; the  other  is  dtilinguilhed  prin- 
cipally by  having  the  two  middle  tail-featbers  black,  and  the 
lateral'  ones  white.  This  inhabits  Manilla.  B Tides  the 
above  Dr.  Latham  dt  B ribes  La  tourterelle  Irune  de  la  Chine  of 
Sonnerat  as  a further  variety  of  this  bird  in  Ins  “ Synopfis,” 
but  in  the  “ Index  Ornithoio-,  icuf,”  it  is  enumerated  as  a 
fpecies  under  the  name  of  orientalh. 

Orientalis.  Grifeous  brov  n ; feathers  on  the  fides  of 
the  neck  black,  with  pale  cinereous  tips ; band  on  the 
wings  yellow.  Chiriefe  turtle  Lath.- 

A native  of  China,  and  of  the  fize  of  the  common  turtle  ; 
the  bill  and  i rides  are  red  , head,  neck,  brealt,  arid  back 
dirty  brownifh  grey,  paleft  on  the  brealf  ; wings  brown  ; 
rump  and  tail  deep  cinereous  grey ; belly  and  thighs 
vinous  grey  ; legs  red. 

uLgyptiaca.  Teftaceous-fielh  colour;  chin  fpotted  ; 
the  feathers  black,  and  twodobed,  truncated  and  ferrugi- 
nous at  the  tip.  Forfk.  Fn.  Arab. 

This  bird  is  deferibed  by  Forfkal,  who  informs  us  it 
frequents  houfes  in  Egypt  ; the  bill  is  black  ; head  violet 
and  flefh-colour  ; orbits  naked  and  blueifh  ; back  cinereous  ; 
brealt  violaceous  flefh-colour ; belly  and  thighs  whitifh  ; 
wings  brow  i ; the  two  outermoft  tail  feathers  cinereous  at 
the  bafe,  black  in  the  middle,  and  the  remainder  white  j 
the  two  next  on  each  fide  cinereous  at  the  bafe,  black  in 
the  middle,  cinereous  beneath,  and  whitifh  at  the  tips,  the 
fifth  on  each  fide  brown,  in  the  middle  pale  black,  the  two 
middle  ones  wholly  brown  ; legs  flefh-colour. 

Surinamensis.  Cinereous,  beneath  white  ; chin  varied 
with  black  and  green  ; bill  blue.  Columba  furinamenfis , 
Gmel.  La  tourterelle , Sonnerat.  Surinam  turtle , Lath. 

Length  ten  inches  ; the  bill  long  and  {lender,  cf  a fine 
deep  blue  without,  and  red  within  ; and  the  legs  red.  The 
fpecies  is  thus  deferibed  by  Fermin,  who  informs  us  it  is  a 


common  bird  in  Surinam,  It  lays  eggs  twice  in  a year, 
making  its  neft  in  woods  on  the  higheft  trees ; the  flefh  is 
itiicy  and  delicious. 

Risoria.  Above  yellowifh,  beneath  white,  with  a black 
erefeent  on  the  back  of  the  neck.  Columba  riforia , Linn,. 
Turtur  torquatus,  Briff.  Turtur  indicus,  Aidr.  La  tourte- 
relle  a collier , Buff.  Indian  turtle , Albin.  Cellared  turtle , 
Lath. 

Exceeds  ten  inches  in  length  ; the  female  differs  from 
the  malt  in  having  the  colours  lefs  vivid,  and  inclining  to 
grey.  Inhabits  India,  and  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe. 

La  tourterelle  grife  de  la  Chine  of  Sonnerat  is  confidered  as 
a variety  of  this  bird  ; it  is  of  a brown  colour,  beneath  vir.a- 
ceousgrey  ; crown  grey  ; black  erefeent  on  the  neck,  above 
fpotted  with  white  ; lateral  tail-feathers  black,  fpotted  with 
white.  This  kind  inhabits  China  and  Madras. 

La  tourterelle  mulct , turtur  lybridus  of  Brill,  is  alfo  of  this 
fpecies  ; or,  at  haft,  a mixed  breed  between  the  common 
and  collared  turtles.  The  head,  neck,  and  breaft  are  vina- 
ceous  ; the  back  dull  rtddi fin  afh-colotfr  ; belly,  beneath  the 
wings,  and  tip  of  the  tail  as  in  the  laft  mentioned  bird  ; the 
quills  are  brown  ■ legs  fanguineous. 

Sin  i c a . Fufcous,  fafeiated  with  blacli ; abdomen  fome- 
what  fanguineous ; wings  and  bill  black.  Columba  Jinica, 
Linn.  '’Turtur  fnenfis  flriatus , Briff.  Tourterelle  rayee  de 
la  Chine , Bull.  Dove  fibre  China,  Albin.  Striated  turtle , 
Lath. 

This  is  a native  of  China,  and  is  the  fize  of  the  laft. 
The  bill  is  blueifh  afh-colour  j the  hides  white  ; cr  wn  of 
the  head  afli  colour  ; tail  palifh  brown  ; legs  red,  and  claws 
white. 

Striata.  Orbits  and  lores  white;  body  cinereous, 
fafeiated  with  black ; beneath  rufous.  Columba  Jlriata, 
Linn.  Turtur  indicus  Jlrialus,  B iff.  Tourterelle  rayee  des 
Indes-  Buff.  Barred  turtle , Lath. 

Length  nine  inches  and  a half ; the  bill  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  long,  and  of  a pale  horn  colour;  the  noftrils  pale 
blue  ; i rides  blue  grey.  The  eyes  are  placed  in  a bare 
white  fkin,  which  p fifes  to  the  noftrils;  forehead,  cheeky, 
and  throat  pale  blue;  top  of  the  head  and  hind  head  in- 
cline to  rufous;  upper  part  of  the  neck,  tne  back,  and 
wnig-coverts  are  brownifh  afh  marked  with  tranfvcrfe  ar- 
cuated black  bands  ; fides  of  the  neck  and  body  blueifh,, 
crofted  with  blue,  black,  tranfverfe  {lender  lines ; forepart 
of  the  neck,  breaft.  belly,  and  thighs  tinged  with  rofe- 
colour;  under  tail-coverts  white;  legs- pale  red;  claws 
brown. 

This  bird  is  frequent  at  Malacca  and  the  ifland  of  St. 
Helena  ; and  is  aifo  found,  according  to  jacquin,  in  South 
America. 

Suratensis.  Grifeous;  neck  above  black  ; hind  bead 
white  ; nape. handed  with  rufous;  quill-feathers  black  ; back, 
rump,  and  tail  obfeure  grey.  Columba furatevjls,  Gmel.  La 
tourterelle  de  Surate,  Bonner. 

About  ten  inches  in  length.  The  bill  is  black  ; the 
i rides  and  legs  red.  It  is  a native  of  Surat  in  the  Eafl 
Indies. 

Cambayensis.  Grey,  beneath  white  ; head  fomewhat 
vinaceous  ; collar  beneath  black,  varied  with  rufous  ; lateral 
tail-feathers  half  black  and  half  grey.  Columba  cambayetfs, 
Gmel.  La  tourterelle  grife  dc  Sufate,  Sonner.  Cambayan 
turtle , Lath. 

Deferibed  after  Sonnerat  as  a native  of  Surat,  and  other 
provinces  of  Cambaya.  Its  fize  is  that  of  the  collared 
turtle. 

Viridis.  Braffy,  fore  part  of  the  neck  purple-violet. 
Columba  viridis,  Linn.  Turtur  viridis  amboinetijls , Briff. 
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Le  turverl,  Buff.  La  tourterelle  a gorge  pourpree  d’amboine, 
PI.  Enl.  Green  turtle , Lath. 

The  length  of  this  bird  is  feven  inches  and  three  quarters. 
The  bill  is  red  ; fore  part  of  the  head  and  throat  alh-colour  ; 
the  hind  head  and  back  part  of  the  neck,  back,  rump,  upper 
tail  and  wing-coverts,  breaft,  belly,  fides,  and  thighs  green 
gold,  gloffed  with  copper;  the  greater  wing- coverts  have 
the  outer  edges  of  the  feathers  at  the  tip  fulphur-coloured  ; 
under  wing-coverts  afh,  quills  blackfill ; tail  blue-green, 
gloffed  with  copper  ; the  legs  are  red,  and  covered  half  their 
length  with  feathers ; the  claws  grey-brown.  This  bird  in- 
habits Amboina. 

Malabarica.  Cinereous,  beneath  white  ; middle  wing- 
coverts  with  oval  fpots  ; lateral  tail-feather  black  two-thirds 
their  length  from  the  bafe,  the  remaining  part  white.  Co- 
lumba  malabarica , Gmel.  Tourterelle  cle  la  cote  de  malalar, 
Sonner.  Malabar  turtle,  Lath. 

A fpecies  the  fize  of  the  lad,  and  alfo  defcribed  by  Son- 
nerat.  It  inhabits  the  coaft  of  Malabar.  The  bill  and  i rides 
are  red  ; the  head,  back,  and  wings  are  of  a pale  cinereous- 
grey  ; the  neck  and  bread  grey,  tinged  with  vinaceous ; the 
two  middle  tail-feathers  grey  ; the  belly  white ; and  legs 
red. 

Melanocephala.  Green;  head  fomevvhat  cinereous; 
headblueifh-adr  ; hind  head  black  ; chin  and  throat  yellow  ; 
vent  orange  ; fix  middle-tail-feathers  green  ; the  outer  ones 
on  each  fide  fine  crimfon.  Columba  melanocephala,  Zool.  Ind. 
Turverl,  Buff.  Tourterelle  de  Batavia,  PJ.  Enl.  Black- 
capped  pigeon , Ind.  Zool. 

Found  in  the  ifland  of  Java.  The  length  is  nine  inches 
and  a half ; the  bill  black,  fhort,  and  yellow  at  the  tip  ; the 
tail  is  of  a fomewhat  cuneated  form  ; and  the  legs  are 
black. 

Javanica.  Green;  head  and  neck  vinaceous  red  ; abdo- 
men dulky  ; primary  quill-feathers  fufeous.  Columba  java- 

■mca,  Gmcl.  Le  turverl.  Buff.  I^a  tourterelle  de  java,  Buff. 
PI.  Enl.  Javan  turtle.  Lath. 

Length  nine  inches;  the  bill  pale  red;  covered  with  a 
white  cere  ; tail  dulky  beneath  ; legs  red.  Inhabits  Java. 

C^eruleocephala.  Green,  beneath  red;  crown  blue; 
wings  and  tail  black-blue.  Columba  ccruleocephala.  Lath. 
Columba  cyanocephala,  Gmel.  Blue-crowned  turtle , Lath. 
Byn. 

Size  of  the  laft  ; it  is  an  inhabitant  of  China,  where  it  is 
called  by  the  natives  Taupaun.  Common  alfo  in  the  ifland 
of  Cuba,  where  it  is  caught  in  traps,  and  brought  to  the 
markets  in  great  numbers  as  an  article  of  provifion. 

Afra.  Grifeous  brown,  beneath  whitifh ; exterior  tail- 
feathers,  at  the  outer  bafe,  and  the  fpot  at  the  tip  white; 
wing-coverts  with  violet-azure  fpots.  Columba  afra , Linn! 
Gmel.  La  tourterelle  du  fenegal,  BriiT. 

The  length  of  this  bird  is  eight  inches.  The  bill  is  red- 
difh ; top  of  the  head  alh-coloured ; hind  part  of  the  neck, 
back,  wing-coverts,  and  rump  grey-brown  ; throat  whitifh  ; 
fore  part  of  the  neck  and  bread:  pale  vinaceous ; the  beliy, 
fides,  thighs,  and  under  tail-coverts  dirty  white  ; the  upper 
tail-coverts  are  grey-brown,  with  the  tips  blackiih ; quills 
brown,  with  the  inner  webs  rufous;  on  the  wings  are 
fome  fpots  of  green  gold-colour,  gloffed  with  violet ; the 
tail  is  two  inches  and  three  quarters  in  length ; the  two 
middle  tail-feathers  blackifh-brown,  the  reft  grey-brown, 
with  the  ends  blackiih ; the  legs  are  red,  with  brown 
claws.  This  is  a native  of  Senegal,  and  is  the  Columba  fene - 
galenjis  of  Briffon,  but  not  of  Linnaeus  ; the  latter  writer  de- 
feribes  the  next  fpecies  under  that  name. 

Senegalensis.  Reddilh-brown,  beneath  white;  neck 
Beneath  fpotted  with  biack ; three  outer  tail-feathers  white 
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on  the  lower  half.  Columba  fenegalenffs,  Linn.  Turtur  gut  - 
ture  maculato  fenegalenfts,  Briff.  Tourterelle  a gorge  tachelec 
du  fenegal , Buff.  Senegal  turtle , Lath. 

The  length  of  this  fpecies  is  nearly  ten  inches ; the  bill  is 
blackiih,  the  head,  neck,  and  breaft  vinaceous ; upper  part 
of  the  back  brown,  lower  cinereous;  the  fix  middle  feathers 
cinereous-brown  ; the  three  others  on  each  fide  dark-afh  from 
the  bafe  to  the  middie,  and  from  thence  to  the  ends  white  ; 
beneath  the  colours  are  half  alh,  and  half  black  in  the  fix 
middle  feathers,  and  white  in  the  three  outer  ones  ; the  legs 
are  red,  the  claws  brown.  This  bird  is  found  chiefly  near 
the  river  Senegal. 

Vin  acea.  Grey-brown,  beneath  white  ; on  the  upper 
part  of  the  neck  a black  collar;  wings  fufeous,  with  the 
outer  margin  of  the  feathers  whitifli.  Columba  vinacea, 
Gmel.  Turtur  torquatus  fenegalcnfis,  Briff.  Tourterelle  a 
collier  du  fenegal.  Buff.  Collared  fenegal  turtle,  Lath. 

Size  of  the  laft,  and  inhabits  the  fame  country.  The  bill 
is  blacki fli  ; bead,  neck,  and  breaft  claret-colour;  upper 
part  of  the  back  brown,  lower  cinereous;  belly  white;  fix 
middle  tail-feathers  afh-coloured-brown  ; beneath  from  the 
bafe  to  the  middle  black,  the  reft  cinereous. 

Cruenta.  Grey;  neck  beneath  whife;  nape  violet; 
three  greyifh  bands  acrofs  the  wings ; on  the  breaft  a fan- 
guineous  fpot.  Columba  cruenta,  Gmel.  La  tourterelle grf: 
cnfanglantee,  Sonner.  Red-brcafled  turtle.  Lath. 

Firft  defcribed  by  Sonnerat ; it  inhabits  Manilla.  The 
length  of  this  bird  is  eight  inches  ; the  bill  is  black  ; the 
irides  ferruginous  ; collar  on  the  neck  violet,  gloffed  with 
green  ; the  blood-coloured  fpot  on  the  breaft  darkeft  in  the 
middle  ; wings  with  three  grey  and  two  black  tranfverfe 
bands  ; quill-feathers  black  ; tail  grey  at  the  bafe,  and  black 
at  the  end  ; legs  hiackilh,  and  fomewhat  violet. 

Sanguinea.  Body  entirely  white;  fpot  on  the  breaft, 
the  bill  and  legs  Sanguineous.  Columba  fanguinea,  Gmel. 
7'ourterelle  blanche  etfanglantee,  Sonner.  Sanguine  turtle , 
Lath. 

This  bird  inhabits  Manilla,  and  was  firft  defcribed  by  Son- 
nerat. It  is  a fpecies  of  great  Angularity,  the  whole  of  the 
plumage  being  white,  except  the  fpot  on  the  breaft,  which 
is  of  a deep  fanguineous  colour;  the  bill  and  legs  are  red, 
the  irides  purplifh. 

Passerina.  Wings  and  tail  duflcy  ; body  purplifh;  bill 
and  legs  yellow.  Columba  pajferina,  Linn.  Gmel.  Turtur 
parvus  americanus , Briff.  Columbus  minimus,  Klein.  Turtur 
indicus,  or  Cocotzin,  Ray.  Coco/zin,  Buff.  Lcs  petitestour- 
tcrclies,  PI.  Enl.  Ground  dove,  Catcfhy. 

The  ground  dove  is  a native  of  the  warmer  parts  of  Ame- 
rica, and  the  contiguous  iflands  ; and  is  obferved  as  far  north 
as  Carolina,  but  more  rarely.  Willughby  fays  it  is  very 
common  in  Mexico,  where  it  inhabits  mountainous  places. 
Bancroft  obferves,  that  it  is  the  only  kind  of  dove  met  with 
at  Guiana.  In  the  Caribbee  iflands  it  is  very  abundant,  and 
is  commonly  eaten,  being  in  much  efteem  for  food  ; its 
haunts  are  itony  places  under  bufhes.  It  is  alfo  common  in 
Jamaica,  where,  as  Sloane  mentions,  “ they  feed  on  the 
ground  like  partridges,  and  fpring  as  they  do,  rifing  and  fly- 
ing for  a fhort  flight,  and  then  light  again  on  the  ground.” 
They  fubfifl  chiefly  on  grain  and  feeds  of  vegetables  ; and 
are  taken  in  traps  baited  with  the  feeds  of  the  Ricinus,  or 
wild  caffada. 

This  is  a fmail  and  elegant  fpecies,  the  length  about  fix 
inches.  The  bill  is  pale  red,  wfith  the  tip  blackifh  ; the  irides 
orange  ; upper  part  cf  the  head  and  neck  afh-colour  ; back, 
rump,  and  upper  tail-coverts  the  fame,  but  deeper ; front 
vinaceous  ; throat  and  breaft  fpotted  with  brown  ; two  mid- 
dle tail-feathers  are  deep  alh-colour  ; the  others  blackiih  ; 
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legs  red,  tTie  claws  blackifh.  The  female  differs  in  the  ge- 
neral colour  of  the  plumage  being  paler. 

There  are  feveral  varieties  of  this-fpecies,  one  of  which, 
found  at  Carthagena  in  South  America,  is  dillinguifhed  by 
having  fewer  brown  fpots  than  ufual ; another  has  the  body 
more  inclining  to  reddifh,  and  the  eyes  chefnut ; and  a third 
with  the  feathers  of  the  neck  and  bread:  of  many  colours. 

Minuta.  Brown  ; wings  with  from  five  to  feven  iteel- 
blue  fpots ; outermolf  tail-feathers  white  at  the  tip.  Co- 
lumla  minuta,  Linn.  Turtur  pa;  mis  fufcus  americanus,  Bn  IT. 
Cocotzin  aliud  genus,  tlapalcocotli,  Will-  Pajferine  turtle, 
Lath. 

It  admits  of  fome  doubt  whether  this  pigeon  is  diftindt 
from  the  lad,  C.  pafferina.  This  kind  inhabits  America,  and 
is  five  inches  and  a half  in  length.  The  upper  parts  of  the 
body  are  brown,  the  undet  more  or  lefs  rufous-white  ; wing- 
coverts  rufous  ; two  middle  tail-feathers  brown,  the  others 
afh-coloured  at  the  bafe,  black  in  the  middle,  and  brown  at 
the  tip  ; the  bill  and  legs  are  black. 

Malaccensis,  Undulated  with  black  lines  ; above  cine- 
reous-grey ; beneath  cinereous  ; Odes  of  the  neck  white  ; 
tail-feathers  fufcbus,  fides  near  the  tips  white.  Columba 
malnccenfis,  Gmel.  La  petite  tourterelle  de  queda,  Sonner. 
Malacca  turtle.  Lath. 

This  is  a beautiful  fpecies,  fcarcely  exceeding  the  nze  of 
the  common  houfe-fparrow  ; the  bill  is  yellow,  and  in  the 
middle  black  ; the  forehead  and  throat  are  light  cinereous- 
grey  ; bread  and  belly  vinaceous-grey  ; middle  tail-feathers 
brown  for  two  thirds  of  their  length,  and  from  thence  to  the 
end  white;  thighs  and  under  tail-coverts  white ; legs  yellow. 
This  fpecies  inhabits  Malacca,  and  is  efteemed  a delicacy  for 
the  table.  ' 

Vernans.  Green;  beneath  yellowifh  ; outer  edges  of 
the  wings  pale  yellow.  Columba  virid'ts  philippi nenps,  Brif. 
Pigeon  vert  des  Philippines,  BufF.  Columha  vernans . Gmel. 

A native  of  the  Philippine  iflands ; the  bill  and  legs  are 
red,  the  breaft  azure. 

Section  * * Pail  long  and  cuneated,  or  wedge-form. 

Migratoria.  Orbits  naked  and  fanguineons ; body 
cinereous;  breaft  rufous.  Columha  migratoria , Linn.  Bo- 
ro wfk.  JEenas  Americana,  Brif.  Palumbus  carolinieufs , 

Klein.  Pigeon  de  pq/fage,  Buff.  Pajfer.ger  or  migratory 
pigeon,  Phil.  Tranf.  Kalm,  See. 

Thofe  birds  inhabit  North  America,  paffing  the  fummer 
in  the  higher  latitudes,  and  retiring  to  the  more  fouthern 
provinces  at  the  approach  of  winter.  They  build  in  trees, 
and  lay  two  eggs.  It  is  faid  thofe  pigeons  are  fo  abundant 
in  America,  that  at  the  period  of  their  migration  they  are 
feen  paffing  from  one  place  to  another  in  flocks  of  two  or 
three  miles  in  length,  and  a quarter  of  a mile  in  breadth, 
and  which  literally  darken  the  air  as  they  proceed.  Fre- 
quently at  fuch  times  we  are  told  they  alight  on  trees,  and 
fometimes  in  fuch  immenfe  numbers  as  to  break  down  pretty 
ftrong  branches.  They  are  efteemea  excellent  eating,  and, 
during  the  time  of  migration,  furnifh  the  common  people  of 
America  with  abundance  of  food.  About  Philadelphia  they 
fhnot  thefe  birds  from  the  tops  of  their  houfes,  or  knock 
them  down  in  the  evening  from  their  roofting  places.  In 
Louifiana  they  adopt  another  mode  of  capture  : a party  of 
five  or  fix  go  in  the  evening  into  the  wood  ;'  and  taking  with 
them  feverai  difhes,  or  other  flat  veffels,  they  let  bnmftone 
on  fire  in  thefe  under  fuch  trees  as  the  birds  commonly  pre- 
fer to  rooft  upon,  the  fmoke  and  vapour  of  which  afeend- 
ing  fo  ftupefy  the  birds  that  they  drop  down  from  their 
refting  places,  and  are  picked  up  and  fecured  in  facks  pre- 
vicufly  provided  for  that  purpofe.  It  is  faid  fuch  parties 
are  often  accompanied  in  thofe  no&urnal  rambles  by  the 


ladies;  this  mode  of  taking  pigeons  being  efteemed  a de- 
lightful evening’s  amufement.  The  chief  food  of  there 
birds  are  acorns,  rice,  corn,  and  other  grain. 

The  paffenger,  or  migratory  pigeon  of  America,  is  about 
the  fize  of  the  common  domefhc  pigeon  of  this  country. 
The  bill  is  black,  the  fpace  round  the  eyes  crimfon  ; irides 
orange  ; head,  throat,  and  bind  part  of  the  neck,  back, 
rump,  and  upper  tail-eoverts  cinereous  ; wing-coverts  the 
fame,  marked  with  dufley  or  black  fpots;  the  fides  of  Li* 
neck  are  gioffy,  variable  purple  ; fore  part  of  the  neck  vina- 
ceous  : belly,  fides,  and  thighs,  with  the  under  tail- coverts, 
the  fame  colour ; paler,  quills  black-brown,  edged  with 
wiiite  ; the  tail  rather  long,  with  the  two  middle  featt>.::s 
blackifh  brown,  the  reft  hoary  ; legs  red,  with  black 
claws. 

A variety  of  this  fpecies  is  deferibed  by  Gmeim.  The 
colour  is  brownifh  above,  beneath  whitifh-rufous ; reck  on 
the  forepart  fomewhat  vinaceous ; lateral  tail  feathers  with 
a round  black  fpot  in  the  middle  on  the  under  furface. 

Carolinensis.  Body  rufo-cinereous,  beneath  reddifh  ; 
orbits  blue.  Columba  carolinenfis,  Linn.  Turtur  carotin  ca- 

ps, Brif.  Picacuroba,  Will.  Tourterelle  de  la  Caroline, 
Buff.  PI.  Enl.  Carolina  pigeon,  Ar£t.  Zool.  Lath. 

Rather  larger  than  the  common  turtle.  T.  he  bill  is 
blackifh  ; irides  black  ; front,  throat,  and  breaft  rufous, 
with  'a  green-gold  and  violet  globs.  The  hind  part  of  the 
head  and  neck  are  brownifh  afh ; the  back,  rump,  upper 
tail,  and  wing-coverts  afh-brown  ; on  the  wings,  near  the 
tip  of  the  greater  coverts,  are  a few  black  fpots;  quills 
blackifh  afn  with  whitifh  edges  ; tail-feathers  unequal,  the 
two  middle  ones  four  inches  and  an  half  in  length  ; the 
outer  ones  very  fhort  ; the  two  middle  ones  entirely  afh- 
coloured  brown  ; the  next  two  on  each  fide  afh-coloured, 
marked  with  black  in  the  middle,  the  others  light  afh- 
colour,  whitifh  at  the  end,  with  a black  fpot  between  the 
two  colours ; the  legs  are  red,  the  claws  black.  The  female 
is  deftitute  of  the  gioffy  violet  colour  on  the  breaft.  'Ihofe 
birds  inhabit  Carolina,  Brafii,  and  St.  Domingo. 

Canadensis.  Body  grey-brown,  beneath  whitifh;  pri- 
mary quill  feathers  yellowifh  at  the  tip  ; tail  feathers  white 
at  the  apex.  Columba  canaclenfis,  Linn.  Tourterelle  de 
Canada,  Buff.  Canada  turtle,  Avift.  Zool. 

Length  thirteen  inches  ; the  bill  blackifh  ; upper  part  of 
the  head,  neck,  back,  and  wings  grey-brown  ; the  lower- 
part  of  the  back,  rump,  and  upper  tail-coverts  afh-coloured  ; 
throat  and  fore  part  of  the  neck  grey-brown  tinged  with 
yellowifh  ; wing-coverts  marked  with  blackifh  brown  fpots; 
tail  afh-coloured,  the  feathers  tipped  with  white,  except 
the  two  middle  ones  ; legs  red  ; claws  black.  In  the  fe- 
male molt  of  the  feathers  are  tipped  with  dirty  white, 
which  gives  the  plumage  a ftriated  appearance.  The  native 
place  is  Canada. 

Marginata.  Body  above  fufeous ; beneath  brown- 
grey  ; breaft  red  ; tail  feathers  black  at  the  tip,  the  edges 
white.  Columba . marginata,  Linn.  Turtur  Amcricanus, 
Brif.  Tourterelle  d’  Ameriquc,  Buff.  Long  tailed  dove, 
Edw.  Marginated pigeon,  Lath. 

Inhabits  America.  Length  ten  inches  ; the  bill  is  horny  ; 
irides  rufous ; lores  white ; front  and  chin  reddifh  brown  ; 
hind  head  blueifti  afh  ; under  the  ears  a black  fpot  ; upper 
part  of  the  body  brown  ; fhoulders  fpotted  with  black  ; 
throat  rofy;  two  middle  tail  feathers  blackifh,  the  reft 
cinereous, 

Amboinensis.  Body  rufous;  fleck  waved  with  black* 
Columba  amboinenfis,  Linn.  La  tourterelle  d’ Amboinc,  Buff. 
Amboina  turtle,  Lath. 

Length  fourteen  inches;  bill  black;  feathers  of  the 

crown. 
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etmvn,  neck,  and  breaft  with  a blackifh  tranfverfe  bar  near 
the  tip  ; feathers  of  the  upper  part  of  the  back,  and  wing- 
coverts  brawn  tipped  with  rufous  ; wings  brown  ; tail  red- 
difh-brown.  A.  native  of  Amboina. 

' Capensis.  Body  grey-brown,  beneath  white;  pri- 
Trtary  quill  feathers  rufous  on  the  infide.  Columba  capenfis , 
Linn.  An  tourterellc,  Buff.  Caps  pigeon.  Lath. 

Inhabits  the  fouthern  parts  of  Africa.  The  length  of 
this  bird  is  nine  inches  and  a half ; the  bill  is  red  ; body 
grey-brown ; beliy  wbitilh ; fpot.  on  the  wing  fteely ; 
fe'irondary  quill  feathers  brown,  with  the  exterior  edge 
grey;  tail  black  beneath  ; lateral  feathers  at  the  bafe  grey- 
brown,  with  the  tips  blackifh  ; legs-  red,  with  the  claws 
black.  The  female  differs  in  having  the  throat  and  fore- 
pan  of  the  neck  of  the  fame  colour  as  the  reft  of  the  head, 
mad  the  greater  wing-coverts  not  tipped  with  black.  There 
are  feveral  varieties  of  the  cape  pigeon. 

Macrour  a.  Body  cinnamon  coloured,  beneath  whit i ft  ; 
tail  wlaicifn  at  the  tip.  Columba  macroura,  Gmel.  Le 
tnurocco,  Buff.  La  tourterellc  a large  queue,  PI.  Eni. 
Great  tailed p Igecn , Lath . 

The  length  cf  this  bird  is  twelve  inches,  the  bill  red, 
with  a white  cere ; tail  as  long  as  the  body  ; legs  red.  A 
native  of  Senegal. 

Bantamensis.  Orbits  naked  and  flefhy  coloured; 
neck,  breaft,  and  flanks  waved  with  black  and  white.  Co- 
lumba  bantamenfis , Muf.  Cimf.  f.  3.  t.  67. 

Common  in  the  ifland  of  Java.  The  fpecies  is  fmall,  be- 
ing about  the  fixe  of  the  wry  neck  ; the  bill  is  black  ; body 
above  hoary  afh ; beneath  whi'ifh  ; back,  wings,  and 
breaft  with  lunate  black  fpots  ; tail  fame  length  as  the  body. 
End  confiding  of  fourteen  feathers,  the  fix  middle  of  which 
a"e  black,  the  reft  white  towards  the  tip;  legs  red. 

MelanopterA.  Body  livid  or  b’ueifh  ; wings  black. 
Molin.  Gmel.  Defcribed  as  a native  of  Chili.  VideMolin 
Hift.  Chili. 

Do mintcen sis.  Body  grey;  fides  of  the  head  and 
collar  beneath  the  nape  white  ; fpot  on  the  crown  ; band 
tinder  the  eyes,  and  collar  on  the  neck  black.  Lourterelle 
tie  St.  Domimue,  PI.  Enl.  Columba  dominicenfis,  Lath. 
Ind.  Orn. 

A native  of  St.  Domingo  ; the  length  of  this  bird  is 
eleven  inches  ; the  bill  black  ; wings  with  a few  blackifh 
fpots ; breaft  vinaceous ; front,  chin,  and  vent  white  ; tail 
grey;  the  outermofl  feathers  white;  legs  red. 

Columba  grocnlandica,  a name  given  by  authors,  as  Ray, 
Wibughby,  and  Albin,  to  the  black  guillemot.  See  Co- 
lt y mbus  grylle. 

Columba  is  alfo  the  name  of  a military  order  inftituted 
by  John  I.  of  Caftile,  about  the  year  1739. 

Columba  Noachi,  a fmall  confteilation  in  the  fouthern 
hemifpiere,  confiding  of  ten  bars.  The  longitudes,  lati- 
tudes, See.  of  which  are  given  in  Sharp’s  Catalogue. 

COLUMBAC  denotes  that  part  of  the  agallocbum, 
which  is  between  the  heart,  and  that  part  next  to  the 
bark. 

COLUMBARIA,  in  Jlncient  Geography,  an  ifland  of  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  coail  of  Etruria,  according  to  Pliny. 
— Alfo,  another  ifland  of  the  Mediterranean,  near  Drapa- 
nurp  in  Sicily,  called  by  the  Greeks  “ Pelias.” 

COLUMBARIUM,  a promontory  of  the  ifle  of  Sardi- 
nia, N.  of  Portu  Olbianus,  on.  the  E.  coaft  : the  fame  with 
Colymbarium. 

COLUMBATE  of  iron.  See  Columbium. 

COLUMBIA,  is  Geography,  a county  of  America,  in 
New  York,  bounded  N.  by  Rcnffclaer,  S.  by  Dutchefs,  E. 
by  the  date  of  Maffachufetts,  and  W.  by  Hudloa  liver. 
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which  divides  it  from  the  county  of  Albany.  It  is  32  miles 
long  and  21  broad,  and  is  divided  into  S towns,  viz,,  of 
which  Hudfon,  Claverack,  and  Kinderkook  are  the  chief. 
It  contained,  in  1790,  27,732  inhabitants,  and  in  1796, 
3560  electors. 

Columbia,  a county  of  America,  in  the  upper  diflrift 
of  Georgia,  bounded  by  the  Savannah  river  on  the  E.  and 
N.E.,  which  feparates  it  from  the  ftate  of  Carolina,  and 
N.W.  of  Richmond  county. 

Columbia,  a townflrip  of  Wafhington  county,  in  the 
diftrict  of  Maine,  on  Pleafant  river,  adjoining  Machios  on 
the  N.E.,  was  incorporated  in  1796. 

Columbia,  a pod-town  of  America,  the  capita!  of  Ker- 
fliaw  county,  and  the  feat  of  government  of  S.  Carolina. 
It  is  fituated  in  Camden  diftridt,  on  the  E.  fide  of  the 
Congaree  river,  juft  below  the  confluence  of  Saluda  and 
Broad  rivers.  The  ftreets  are  regular,  and  the  town  con- 
tains  upwards  of  70  houfes.  It  lies  1 13  miles  N.N.W. 
of  Charicftown,  33  S.W.  of  Camden,  and  678  S.W.  of 
Philadelphia.  N.  lat.  3 40  P.  W.  long  St°5’. 

Columbia,  a flouriflijng  town  of  Goochland  county  in 
the  ftate  of  Virginia,  on  the  fide  of  James  river,  near  its 
junction  wjth  the  Rivanne,  45  miles  from  Richmond,  and 
35  miles  from  Charlotteville. 

Columbia,  a town  of  America,  in  the  county  of  Lancaf- 
ter  and  ftate  of  Pennfylvania,  Rated  on  the  N.E.  bank  of 
the  Sufquehanna  river.,  10  miles  from  Lancafter,  and  76  W. 
by  N.  from  Philadelphia. 

Columbia,  a town  of  America,  in  the  county  of  Ha- 
milton and  ftate  of  Ohio,  Rated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Little  Miami  with  the  Ohio,  6 miles  above  Cincinnati. 
The  fettlement  began  in  1789.  N.  lat.  390  20'. 

Columbia  College.  See  College. 

Columbia,  territory  of.  See  Washington. 

COLUMBIANA,  a county  of  America,  in  the  ftate  of 
Ohio,  bounded  N.  on  the  county  of  Trumbull,  S,  on  Jeffer- 
fon  and  Muflcingum  counties,  E.  on  the  ftate  of  Pennfyl- 
vania, and  the  Ohio,  and  W.  on  Muflcingum  river,  and 
county-  n 

COLUMBIC  Acid, in  Chemiflry.  See  Columbium. 

COLUMBIERS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Aveiron,  and  diftridl  of  Rhodes;  10 
miles  W.  of  it. 

COLUMBINA.  a name  given  by  Adtuaritis,  and  fomc 
other  medical  writers,  to  the  verbena,  or  common  ver- 
vain. 

Solum  bin  a Marga.  See  Marle. 

COLUMBINE,  in  Botany.  See  Aquilegia.  . 

Columbine  feathered.  See  Thalictrum  aquilegfo » 
Hum. 

Columbine,  a kind  of  violet-colour,  called  alfo  dove-co- 
lour. See  Dyeing. 

COLUMBIUM,  in  Chermjlry,  a new  metal  difeovered 
by  Mr.  Hatchett,  in  the  year  1802,  in  a mineral  which  he 
had  from  the  Britifh  Miffeum.  The  mineral,  it  appears, 
had  been  lent  with  feme  fpecimens  of  iron  ores  from  Maffa- 
chufetts  in  America,  to  fir  Hans  Sloane,  in  vvhofe  catalogue 
it  is  deicribed  as  ‘r  a very  heavy  black  ftone,  with  golden 
breaks.”  By  Mr.  Platchett  it  is  defcribed  as  of  a dark 
brownifti  grey  externally,  and  more  inclining  to  an 
iron  grey  internally  ; he  ’ found  the  longitudinal  frac- 
ture lamellated  ; and  the  crofs  fracture  had  a fine  grain. 
Its  luftre1  is  vitreous,  flightlv  inclining  in  feme  parts  to  me- 
tallic, moderately  hard,  and  very  brittle.  The  colour  of 
the  powder  was  dark  chocolate  brown  ; but  the  breaks  were 
yellow  mica.  The  particles  were  not  attracted  by  the 
magnet.  Its  fpecific  gravity,  at  the  temperature  of  65°, 
1 was 
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was  5.918.  A feries  of  very  accurate  experiments  made  by 
Mr.  Hatchett  proves  that  this  ore  confitts  of  iron  combined 
with  a. new  metallic  acid  : of  200  grains  of  the  ore  42  were 
found  to  be  the  oxyd  of  iron,  a.'d  155  of  acid.  The  mode 
which  Mr.  H.  adopted  to  analyfe  this  columbate  of  iron 
was  this : he  took  one  part  of  the  ore  reduced  to  powder, 
and  mixed  it  with  five  times  its  weight  of  carbonate  of  pot- 
afh,  and  fufed  them  in  a fiiver  crucible.  An  efftrvefcence 
took  place,  which  being  fnbfided,  the  whole  was  poured  in- 
to a proper  vefTel,  ajid  fuffered  to  cool.  Boiling  diftilled 
water  was  then  poured  upon  it,  and  the  whole  was  tranf. 
ferred  upon  a filter.  The  infoluble  refiduum  was  repeated- 
ly waflied  in  diftilled  water.  The  filtered  fluid  was  now  fu- 
perfaturated  with  nitric  acid.  The  refult  of  which  was  a 
white  fiaoculent  precipitate,  which  he  denominated  columbic 
acid.  The  infoluble  refidue  was  again  fufed  with  carbonate 
of  potafli,  and  treated  as  before,  but  fcarcely  any  effect 
was  produced,  the  alkali  was  therefore  waflied  away,  and  the 
powder  duelled  with  muriatic  add,  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
the  iron.  The  acid  was  then-  decanted,  and  the  refiduum 
waflied  in  diftilled  water.  It  was  again  fufed  with  carbon- 
ate of  potafh,  difiblved,  and  precipitated  with  nitric 
acid.  The  refiduum  was  repeatedly  treated  in  a fimi- 
lar  manner,  till  the  whole  was  completely  decom- 
pofed.  By  thefe  means  he  obtained  a precipitate  of 
oxyd  of  iron  which  combined  with  the  muriatic  acid. 
The  columbic  acid  is  of  a pure  white  colour,  but  not 
very  heavy,  and  has  fcarcely  any  perceptible  tafte ; it 
is  not  foluble  in  boding  water,  When  fome  of  the  pow- 
der is  placed  upon  litmus  paper,  moiftened  with  diftilled  wa- 
ter, the  paper  in  a few  minutes  becomes  red.  When  expoftd 
to  the  blow-pipe,  it  is  not  fufible,  but  only  becomes  of  a 
lefs  brilliant  white.  Havipg  found  that  this  acid  poffeffcd 
properties  different  from  all  other  acids,  and  that  the  bafe 
was  metallic,  Mr.  H.  gave  to  the  metal  the  name  of  colurn - 
Hum.  In  the  attempts  which  lie  made  by  heat  to  reduce  it 
to  the  metallic  ftate,  the  oxyd  was  found  only  in  a {late  of 
black  powder.  From  his  experiments  he  found  that  the 
metal  combines  with  oxygen  in  different  proportions,  and 
theie  oxyds  are  diftinguifhed  by  different  colours.  It  com- 
bines with  fome  of  the  acids,  and  forms  faits  ; thus  vve  have 
the  fulphate,  muriate,  8cc.  of  columbium. 

Sulphate  of  Columbium.  Boiling  fulphuric  acid  forms 
a tranfparent  cglourlefs  folution  with  columbic  acid.  When 
water  is  added  to  this  folution,  it  becomes  turbid,  affurning 
a milky  appearance  ; and  a white  precipitate  is  gradually  dc- 
pofited,  which  cracks  as  it  becomes  dry  upon  the  filter,  and 
from  white  it  changes  to  a lavender  blue  colour;  and  when 
completely  dry,  to  a brownifn  grey'.  It  is  then  infoluble  in 
water,  is  {emitranfparent,  and  breaks  with  a vitreous  frac- 
ture. This  precipitate  obtained  from  the  fulphuric  folution, 
by  the  addition  of  water,  -is  a fulphate  of  columbium. 

Muriate  of  Columbium.  Columbic  ecid,  when  rtcently 
ftparated  from  potafh  is  foluble  in  boiling  muriatic  acid. 
This  folution  may  be  confiderably  diluted  with  water,  without 
any  change  being  produced . When  evaporated  to  drynefs,  it 
left  a pale  yellow  fubftance,  infoluble  in  water,  and  which  is 
diffolved  with  great  difficulty,  when  it  is  again  digtfted 
with  muriatic  acid. 

Phofphate  of  Columbium.  A few  drops  of  phofphoric 
acid  being  added  to  a part  of  the  folution  of  columbium  in 
concentrated  fufpburic  acid,  at  the  end  of  12  hours  convert- 
ed the  whole  into  a white,  op  que,  ftiff  jelly,  which  v/as  in- 
foiuble  in  water.  When  a Ima’.l  quantity  of  phofporic  acid 
was  added  to  the  muriatid  folution  of  columbium,  in  a few 
hours  a white  fiocculent  precipitate  was  formed.  Philofoph. 
Tranf.  1802,  part  i, 
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COLUMRO,  in  Geography,  the  capital  of  the  ifland  of 
Ceylon,  and  the  feat  of  government,  is  fit  da  ted  towards  the 
S.W.  part  of  the  ifland,  in  about  7'  N.  lat.  and  78°  E. 
long,  from  London.  It  was  captured  from  the  Dutch  by 
the  Briiifh  troops  under  general  Stewart  in  1796.  Although 
Trincomater,  on  account  of  its  fituation  and  harbour,  be  of 
greater  confequence  to  the  Britifh  nation  to  retain,  yet  Co- 
lumbo  is  in  every  refpeCt  greatly  fuperior.  The  number  of 
its  inhabitants  is  much  greater;  its  fort  and  black  town  are 
much  larger;  the  country  in  which  it  is  fituated  much  more 
fertile  ; and  the  rich  diftrift  depending  upon  it  much  wider, 
being  not  lefs  than  20  leagues  in  length  and  10  in  breadth 
Columbo  is  commonly  fuppofed  to  have  been  firft  fortified 
by  the  Portuguefe ; but  captain  Percival  queftions  the  truth 
of  this  ftatement,  as  Laurence  de  Almeyda,  after  his  firil 
treaty  with  the  king  of  the  ifland,  found  that  the  Moors 
and  Malabars  had  a fortrefs  here,  on  which  fome  guns  were 
planted,  which  had  been  procured  from  fhips  wrecked  on 
this  coaft.  That  part  of  the  fert,  where  thefe  ancient 
works  flood,  is  now'  ilronglv  fortified,  and  fhewn  as  the  firil 
works  of  the  Portuguefe.  It  is  in  a manner  detached  from 
the  main  body  of  the  fort,  being  feparated  from  it  by  an 
entrenchment  and  wail,  with  a fofl’e  or  ditch,  now  almoft 
choaked  up.  The  fort  is  placed  on  a peninfula  projecting 
into  the  fea,  and  it  is  thus  expofed  on  all  iidts  to  the  fea- 
breezes,  by'  which  the  air  is  rendered  temperate  and  healthy, 
though  it  lies  fo  very  near  the  equator.  This  fort  is  up- 
wards of  a mile  in  circumference;  and  is  indebted  for  its 
Itrep.gth  both  to  nature  and  art.  On  the  fouth  fide  the  furf 
runs  lo  high,  and  the  fhore-is  fo  rocky,  that  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  approach  it.  On  the  weft  fide  of  the  bay, 
where  the  fea  is  fmoother,  and  near  the  wharf  or  landing 
place,  which  at  all  feafons  of  the  year  is  fafe  for  boats,  the 
only  attempt  could  be  made  ; but  thefe  quarters  are  fo  well 
defended  by  the  batteries  which  command  the  harbour,  that 
there  is  hardly  any  probability'  cf  its  fucceeding.  On  the 
weft  fide  of  the  fort,  and  facing  the  fea,  are  two  very  fine 
batteries,  en  barbel,  intended  for  the  fecurity  of  the  har- 
bour. Thefe  Hand  on  a part  that  projects  a confiderable  . 
way  from  the  main  body  of  the  fort,  from  which  they  ate 
feparated  by  a high  wall  and  ditch  flanked  with  baftions, 
and  have  gates  that  communicate  with  the  interior  of  the 
fort.  Here  the  wharf  or  landing  place  'is  found  ; it  con- 
fiils  of  large  piles  of  timber,  extending  feverai  yards  into. the 
fea,  and  affords  a very'  commodious  ftation  for  loading  and 
unloading  (loops  and  large  hoars,  which  may  be  brought 
clofe  alongfide.  At  this  end  feverai  ftore-houfes,  and  bar- 
racks for  half  a regiment  are  erected.  The  ramparts  of  the 
fort  are  very  ft  rung,  having  eight  principal  bailions ; and 
they  have  alfo  a number  of  ieffer  ones,  with  curtains,  ban- 
quets, and  parapets,  communicating  with  each  other  ail 
round  the  fort,  and  fitted*  for  troops  to  line  and  defend  with 
mnfketry  and  field-pieces.  The  whole  fort  is  fur  rounded  by 
a road  and  deep  oval  ditch,  over  which  draw-bridges  are 
thrown  at  each  of  the  gates.  On  the  outfides  are  fome 
fmall  magazines,  with  a powder-mill  and  a faw-mill  attached 
to  the  fort.  Adjoining  to  the  covert-way,  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  plain,  is  a lake  extending  three  or  four  miles  into  the 
country,  in  a N.  E.  direction.  For  near  a mile  on  theout- 
fide  of  the  fort,  the  neck  of  land  which-  conneCL  it  with 
the  country,  is  not  above  five  or  fix  hundred  yards  broad  ; 
and  in  the  middle  oi  this  fpace  lies  the  lake,  leaving  room 
on  each  fide  only  fora  narrow  caufeway.  Near  the  plain  an 
approach  might  be  entirely  cut  off,  by  opening  the  Unices 
and  cutting  the  road  acre  ft,  where  the  lake  would  be  con- 
nected with  the  fea,  and  the  garriftm  completely  infulated. 
In  the  centre  of  the  lake  is  an  ifland,  communicating  with 
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a fally-port  on  the  call  face,  by  a narrow  caufeway  and 
draw-bridges.  This  is  a pleafant  fpot,  abounding  with 
cocoa-nut  trees,  and  was  called  by  the  Dutch  “ Slave 
Ifland,”  as  it  was  the  place  whither  they  fent  their  lick 
flaves.  A battalion  of  Maiays  is  ftationed  here.  This 
ifland  is  very  convenient,  as  it  lies  contiguous  to  the  fort, 
and  opens  the  neared  way  to  the  cinnamon  gardens,  which 
are  clofe  by  it.  The  fort  has  three  gates;  the  principal  one, 
where  the  main-guard  is  ftationed,  which  is  called  the  Delph- 
gate,  and  leads  into  the  “ pettah,”  or  black  town.  It  has 
two  draw-bridges  to  pafs  over  the  ditch,  which  here  forms 
an  angle.  At  each  of  the  gates  are  guard-houfes,  with  a 
fubaltern’s  guard  placed  over  them. 

The  plan  of  Columbo  is  regular.  It  is  nearly  divided 
into  four  equal  quarters,  by  two  principal  ftreets,  which 
crofs  each  other,  and  extend  the  whole  length  of  the  town. 
To  thefe  fmaller  ones  run  parallel,  with  connecting  lanes 
between  them.  At  the  foot  of  the  ramparts,  in  the  infide, 
is  a broad  fheet  or  way,  which  goes  round  the  whole  fort, 
and  communicates  with  the  baftions  and  foldiers’  barracks  ; 
and  alfo  affords,  at  the  different  angles,  open  fpaces  for 
their  private  parading.  The  grand  parade  is  by  no  means 
fnfficient  for  the  garrifon,  as  it  can  hardly  contain  one  com- 
plete regiment.  On  one  fide  of  it  are  ranges  of  public  of- 
fices for  the  civil  and  military  departments,  with  the  town  or 
ftadt-houfe  in  the  centre  of  them,  where  the  Dutch  held 
their  high  court  of  juftice.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Britifli 
troops  they  found  a rack,  wheel,  and  many  other  imp’e- 
ments  of  torture,  which  had  been  ufcd  for  inflicting  punifh- 
ment  on  criminals,  particularly  flaves,  but  thefe  favage 
inodes  of  punifliment  were  immediately  abolifhed  by  the 
Britilh  government.  On  the  other  fide  of  the  grand  parade 
ftand  the  cinnamon  ftore-houfes,  or  “go-downs,”  as  they  are 
here  called.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  parade  the  Dutch 
had  begun  to  ereCt  a church,  which  has  never  been  finifhed. 
The  Dutch  ufually  attended  divine  fervice  at  a fpacious  and 
handfome  church  in  the  black  town,  about  a mile  diftant 
from  the  fort ; and  worihip  is  ftill  performed  there  for  the 
Eno-lifli,  either  before  or  after  that  of  the  Dutch  inhabit- 
ant The  government  lioufe,  which  faces  the  harbour,  is 
a very  long  and  capacious  building,  but  more  convenient 
than  elegant : fcveral  offices  are  attached  to  it,  where  the 
bufinefs  of  government  is  tranfafted.  Behind  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent garden,  intended  for  a “ tank”  or  refervoir,  in  cafe 
of  a fiege  ; for  though  every  houfe  has  a well  plentifully 
(up plied  with  water  through  the  year,  yet  it  is  of  a brackifli 
quality,  and  not  fit  to  drink.  The  Europeans,  therefore, 
both  of  the  civil  and  military  eftablifhment,  are  fupplied 
with  water  from  a fpring,  about  a mile  from  the  fort,  which 
is  brought  by  means  of  bullocks,  in  leathern  bags,  called 
here  “ puckally  bags,”  a certain  number  of  which  is  at- 
tached to  every  regiment  and  garrifon  in  India. 

Columbo  is  built  more  in  the  European  ftyle  than  any 
other  garrifon  in  India.  The  interior  of  the  fort  has  alfo 
more  the  appearance  of  a regular  town  ; the  Dutch  houfes 
are  all  regularly  built,  though  few  are  above  one  ftory  high; 
and  the  windows  have  all  glafs -panes,  after  the  European 
manner.  Before  each  houfe,  and  connefted  with  it,  is  a 
large  open  fpace,  roofed  in  and  fnpported  on  pillars  of  wood, 
called  a “ viranda,”  affording  2 (hade  from  the  fun,  and  ex- 
poCd  to  the  refreflung  breeze  of  the  fea.  The  houfes  are 
alfo  agreeably  (haded  by  a double  row  of  thick- fpreading 
trees,  planted  on  each  fide  of  the  feveral  ftreets.  The  walls 
of  the  houfes  are  plaftered  over  and  white-waftied  with  a 
very  fine  bright  lime,  made  of  burnt  (hells.  This  beauti- 
fully white  colour  may  contribute  to  the  coolnefs  of  the 
houfes,  but  it  throws  an  infupportable  glare  on  the  eyes  of 
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the  paffengers  along  the  ftreets.  The  houfes  are  for  the- 
mod  part  uniformly  conflrudled,  confiding  of  the  hall  in  the 
front,  with  a chamber  at  each  fide,  and  another  room  in  the 
back  part,  equal  in  length  to  the  other  three,  and  called  the 
“ back  viranda.”  Behind  this  are  one  or  two  ranges  of 
fmall  buildings,  proportioned  to  the  fize  of  the  houfe  and1 
defigned  for  the  accommodation  of  fervants,  for  cellars,  and 
fometimes  for  fleeping  rooms.  The  houfes  are  covered  with 
indented  tiles,  which  afford  no  fecurity  againft  rain.  In  the 
centre  of  the  principal  ftreet  is  a very  handfome  and  lofty 
houfe,  which  belonged  to  the  Dutch  governor,  and  has  fince 
been  occupied  by  the  commander  of  the  Britifli  forces  on  the 
ifland.  There  is  alfo  another  very  handfome  and  fpacious 
houfe  for  the  commandant  of  the  garrifon,  with  fuitable  of- 
fices and  gardens.  The  hofpitai,  defigned  for  foldiers  and 
failors,  is  a roomy  and  convenient  building,  Three  or  four 
battalions  are  ufually  ftationed  as  a garrifon  in  the  fort  of 
Columbo. 

The  harbour  of  Columbo,  which  lies  on  the  weft  fide,  is 
an  open  road,  affording  good  and  fafe  anchorage  to  (hips  for 
only  four  months  of  the  year,  from  December  to  April, 
when  the  N.W.  winds  do  not  prevail  to  any  great  degree ; 
but  about  May,  when  the  monfoon  fets  in  on  the  Malabar 
coaft,  and  extends  its  ravages  to  the  W.  eoaft  of  Ceylon,  the 
roads  of  Columbo  no  longer  afford  any  prote&ion.  Hence 
it  is,  that  Columbo  is  cut  off  from  any  intercourfe  by  fea,. 
with  the  other  parts  of  the  ifland,  for  two  thirds  of  the  year. 
For  fix  months  of  the  ftormy  feafon,  this  fide  of  the  ifland 
is  fubjeft  to  very  heavy  falls  of  rain,  accompanied  with  dread- 
ful thunder  and  lightning,  and  violent  winds  blowing  in  there,. 
During  this  feafon  the  variations  of  the  climate  are  very  great. 
The  heavy  rains,  predominating  moft  by  night,  render  the 
air  damp  and  chill ; and  the  exceffive  heat  of  the  fun  by  day 
is  almoft  infupportable.  Thefe  tranfitiop.3  make  the  climate 
more  unhealthy  at  this  feafon  than  during  the  hot  weather. 
During  the  rainy  feafon,  the  Indians  from  the  continent  are 
very  fubjeft  to  fluxes,  dyfenteries,  and  fevers.  They  are 
alfo  fubjeft  to  another  very  extraordinary  difeafe,  called  the 
“ Berry  berry,”  occafioned  by  low  diet  and  hard  water, 
which  fwells  the  body  and  legs  of  the  patient  to  an  enormous 
fize,  and  generally  carries  him  off  in  twenty-four  hours.  The 
cure  is  effefted  by  rubbing  the  difeafed  perfon  all  over  with 
cow-dung,  oil,  chinam,  lime-juice,  and  other  preparations 
from  herbs,  and  then  burying  him  up  to  the  chin  in  hot  fand. 
The  Britifh  foldiers  counteract  the  bad  efftCts  of  the  air  and 
water,  by  drinking  plentifully  of  arrack  and  fmoaking  to- 
bacco. The  “ Pittah,”  or  black  town,  of  Columbo  deferves 
particular  notice,  on  account  of  its  extent  and  fuperior 
ftruCture,  compared  with  other  fuch  towns  attached  to  the 
forts  of  India.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts;  that  neared 
the  fort  confifts  of  one  very  large  ftreet,  beginning  at  the 
efplanade  near  the  walls,  and  running  on  till  (lopped  by  an 
old  mud  wall,  and  a gate  called  the  “ Kenman’s  port.”  In 
this  div  fion  of'  the  Pittah  are  moft  excellent  houfes,  where 
many  Dutch  gentlemen  and  merchants  refide.  Through 
Kenman’s  port  there  is  a narrow  paffage  leading  into  the 
other  divifion,  which  confifts  of  a long  draggling  town, 
(kirted  on  one  fide  by  the  lake  above  deferibed.  Befides  a 
principal  ftreet,  there  are  feveral  fmaller  ones  running  paral- 
lel to  it,  in  one  of  which  is  a large  well-conftru&ed  building, 
called  the  “ Orphan  feminary,  or  fchool,”  where  the  Dutch 
ufed  to  educate  the  children  of  their  foldiers  and  the  poorer 
Europeans,  as  well  as  thofe  they  had  by  the  native  women. 
Here  the  boys  were  educated  at  the  public  expence,  till  they 
were  fit  for  trades  ; and  the  females  were  either  fettled  in 
fome  comfortable  fituation,  or  married  to  perfons  of  their 
own  rank.  This  laudable  inftitution  is  ftill  maintained  by 
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die  Btitlfh  government.  Clofe  by  the  efplanade,  and  ad-  len  cloths,  and  calicoes,  pieces  of  printed  or  painted  cloths 
joining  the  black  town,  is  the  burial  ground  of  the  garrifon.  for  women’s  apparel,  coarfe  muffins,  handkerchiefs,  palam- 
The  (hops,  bazars,  and  halls,  placed  all  along  the  dreets,  pores,  dockings,  china-ware,  tin,  copper,  and  a var'ety  of 
are  replenifhed  with  various  articles  of  merchandize,  pecu-  toys  ; alfo  bomelves,  a fpecies  of  fish  peculiar  to  Bombay, 
liarly  in  ufe  among  the  natives  of  India  ; and  the  town,  du-  and  onions,  from  the  fame  place,  where  they  art  remark- 
ring the  whole  day,  fwarms  with  people  of  ail  defcriptions.  ably  good.  Every  year,  generally  towards  February,  a 
The  boats  or  canoes  itfed  in  the  fiflieries  of  Colombo  are  of  Portuguefe  or  Cliinefe  fhip  arrives  fr  m Macao  with  teas, 
a curious  {{tape  and  conftrudtion.  They  are  about  fifteen  feet  fugar,  candied  fweetmeats,  hams,  filks,  velvets,  nankeens, 
long,  and  not  more  than  two  in  breadth.  They  move  with  umbrellas,  draw-hats,  ali  kinds  of  china-ware  and  toys; 
great  fpeed,  efpecialiy  with  the  addition  of  a very  large  fquare  all  which  articles  find  a very  ready  fale,  and  are  paid  for  in 
fail ; and,  to  prevent  their  overfetting,  a log  of  wood  is  ex-  hard  cadi.  The  current  coin  at  Columbo,  as  well  as  in  the 
tended  five  or  fix  feet  from  the  end  of  the  boat,  by  way  of  other  European  dominions  on  the  ifland,  confided,  on  the 
out-rigger;  this  log  is  fattened  to  the  boat  by  two  long  and  arrival  of  the  Englifh,  of  rix-dollars,  a nominal  coin,  like 
bent  poles,  and  feems  to  ferve  at  onee  for  helm  and  ballad,  one  pound  derhng,  valued  at  a certain  quantity  of  copper 
A paddle,  fomewhat  in  the  form  of  a {hovel,  is  ttfed  to  money.  There  were  befidcs  feveral  (mail  copper  coins, 
guide  the  boat’s  head.  The  body  of  the  canoe  ts  a large  called  pice  or  divers,  half-pice,  and  dudies.  Four  pice  or 
tree,  hollowed  out  by  fire,  or  fcooped  out  by  the  'carpenters,  two  dudies  made  a fair  m,  and  feven  fanams  were  equal  to  a 
Along  its  Tides  boards  are  nailed  to  the  height  of  about  two  rix-dohar.  New  regulations  have  been  adopted  with  regard 
feet,  and  in  the  form  of  a gun-wale,  to  prevent  the  water  to  the  coin  fince  the  ifland  has  belonged  to  the  Engiifh. 
from  getting  in.  When  large  burdens  are  to  be  carried  in-  There  is  now  current  a n-w  coinage  of  double  and  fi:  gle 
land  by  the  canals  or  rivers,  two  or  three  of  thefe  canoes  are  pice  and  halfi-pice.  made  by  our  Eafl  India  Company.  A 
lafned  together  without  the  out-riggers.  Split  canoes,  bam-  pice  is  about  a halfpenny  derling  ; four  pice  are  equal  to  a 
boes,  or  betel  tree,  are  then  laid  acrofs  them,  fo  as  to  form  fanam,  and  twelve  fanams  to  a rix-dollar,  or,  as  it  is 
a kind  of  raft;  which,  though  ever  fo  much  loaded,  will  ufualiy  called  by  our  people,  a copper  rupee.  This  latter 
draw  but  very  little  water.  Other  flat-bottomed  boats  of  a coin  pafles  for  about  two  (hillings  fterling  ; and  four  of  thefe 
much  greater  breadth  are  alfo  ufed  by  the  natives.  Thefe  are  equivalent  to  a ltar  pagoda,  a Madras  gold  coin  worth 
are  thatched  with  cocoa-tree  leaves,  like  a houfe,  and  are  eight  (hillings  ilerling,  the  fhidkuation  in  the  value  of  money 
large  enough  to  hold  couches.  Near  Columbo  may  be  feen  in  Ceylon  is  very  great,  and  depends  upon  the  plenty  and 
two  or  three  hundred  of  thefe  boats  in  regular  rows,  moored  fcarcity  of  gold  and  filver  the  e.  Tire  expence  of  coining 
along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  with  entire  families  on  board,  at  Coiumbo  is  more  confiderable  than  on  the  continent  of 
who  make  them  their  habitations.  India.  Horfes  and  fervants  are  particularly  expenfive,  ve*. 

Columbo,  for  its  fize,  is  one  of  the  mod  populous  places  gttables  are  extremely  fcarce,  and  they  form  a great  article 
in  India  ; and  its  population  confifts  of  a gre3t  variety  of  na-  of  food  in  thofe  warm  climates.  Such  articles,  however,  as 
tions.  Befidcs  Europeans  and  Cinglefe,  the  proper  natives  are  the  native  produce  of  the  ifiand,  are  found  in  great 
of  the  ifland,  you  meet,  fcattered  over  the  town,  almod  abundance,  and  at  a moderate  price.  Bief,  fifh,  and  fowl, 
everv  race  of  Afiatics ; Moors  of  every  clafs,  Malabars,  in  particular,  are  both  cheap  and  plentiful.  Mutton  is  ex- 
Tra,vancorians,  Malays,  Hindoo1,  Gentoos,  Chinefe,  ceffively  dear,  as  no  fheep  can  be  reared  in  the  neighbour- 
Perfians,  Arabians,  Turks,  Maldivians,  Javians,  and  na-  hood  of  Columbo,  which  fome  attribute  to  the  noxiouf- 
tives  of  all  the  Afiatic  ifles  ; Perftes,  or  worfhippers  of  r.efs  of  the  climate  or  pafiure  of  the  ifland,  but  which  may 
fire,  who  would  rather  have  their  heufes  burnt,  and  them-  be  principally  owing  to  their  falling  an  eafy  prey  to  jackals, 
felves  perifh  in  the  flames,  than  employ  any  mean*  to  extin-  fnakes,  and  other  dettrudtive  animals,  and  alfo  to  certain 
guiflr  it.  Here  are  alfo  a number  of  Africans,  Caflrees,  poifonous  herbs  that  occur  in  many  places.  Pigs  arid  ducks 
Buganefe,  or  a mixed  race  of  Africans  and  Afiatics ; are  plentiful  and  cheap.  - Geefe  are  rare,  and  turkeys  are 
befides  the  half-cafts,  people  of  colour*  and  other  races  not  to  be  had,  except  occafionally  by  importation  from 
which  proceed  from  a mixture  of  the  original  ones.  Each  of  other  parts  of  India. 

thefe  different  claffes  of  people  has  its  own  manners,  cuftoms  The  country  round  Columbo  for  feveral  miles  is  flat  and 
and  language.  The  language  molt  generally  fpoken  by  very  rich.  It  is  diverfified  with  fields  of  rice  and  patlure, 
both  the  Europeans  and  Afiatics,  who  retort  to  Columbo  as  well  as  a variety  of  groves,  in  which  the  cocoa-tree  is 
is  the  Portugufe  of  India,  a bafe,  corrupt  dialed!,  alcoge-  confpicuous.  The  feene  is  embellifhed  by  a number  of 
ther  different  from  that  fpoken  in  Portugal.  imall  rivers,  lakes,  and  canals.  The  (hady  roads,  which 

Columbo,  though  difficult  of  accefs,  is  fituated  in  a rich  every  where  interfedt  the  country,  aff  rd  to  the  traveller  an 
diltridt,  and  furnishes  a great  var'ety  of  articles  to  com-  agreeable  (belter  ; while  the  numerous  country  feats  and 
merce;  and,  therefore,  it  is  much  frequented  both  by  Eu-  gardens  which  flcirt  them  prefent  his  eye  with  a continual 
ropeans  and  the  natives  of  the  different  coafts  of  India,  change  of  gratification.  The  river  Mutwai  extends  itfelf 
From  this  diltridt  large  quantities  of  cinnamon  and  pepper,  here  into  a very  broad  channel,  and.  by  its  numerous  wind- 
the  ftaple  fpices  of  the  ifland,  are  yearly  tranfported  to  Eu-  ings  affords  a mod  enchanting  profpedt  from  the  road, 
rope  in  veffels  that  touch  here  on  their  vovage  from  Madras  which  runs  along  its  banks  for  many  miles.  Several  tem- 
and  Bengal.  A great  quantity  of  arrack  is  made  in  the  pies  of  the  natives  are  fituated  along  the  banks  of  this  river 
neighbourhood  of  Columbo  and  the  other  diffridts  along  and  among  the  adjoining  groves.  One  of  the  chief  beauties 
the  wed  coalt.  A large  quantity  of  Coya-rope,  or  cord-  in  the  vicinity  of  Columbo  is  the  immenfe  number  of 
age  is  alfo  manufadtured  here,  for  the  fupply  of  our  (hips  cinnamon  trees,  which  produce  the  niceties  of  the  ifland. 
on  the  various  (tations  in  thofe  feas*  The  inferior  articles,  In  the  woods  they  grow  wild  in  abundance,  and  in  the 
exported  by  the  Moors  and  Malabars,  who  refide  here  for  gardens  they  are  now  regularly-  cultivated  with  the  greated 
that  pupofe,  are  betel-leaf  and  areca-nut,  jaggory,  or  a fuccefs.  Percival’s  Account  of  the  Ifland  of  Ceylon, 
fort  of  coarfe  biackifh  fugar,  cocoa-nut,  and  oil,  honey,  1805. 

bees-wax,  cardamoms,  coral,  ivory,  fruit,  and  a variety  of  Columbo,  in  the  Materia  Medica.  Tfds-root  was  fird 
©ther  fmaller  articles.  In  return  they  import  coarfe  wool-  brought  from  the  town  of  Columbo,  in  the  id  and  of  Ceylon, 
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in  which  country  it  had  long  been  ufed  as  a valuable  remedy 
in  bilious  fevers,  and  other  diforders  of  the  ftomach  and 
bowels.  Our  practitioners  in  the  Eaft  Indies  adopted  the 
life  of  this  root  from  them,  and  it  is  now  defervediy  in  high 
reputation  in  mod  parts  of  Europe.  The  plant  that  yields  it 
is  not  commonly  known. 

Coiumbo  root  comes  to  us  in  circular  pieces  about  two 
inches  in  diameter,  covered  with  a thick  wrinkled  bark  of  a 
dark  brown  externally,  but  a light  yellow  within.  On  par- 
ing oft  this  bark  the  root  is  feen  to  confift  of  three  diftinCt 
lamina.  The  whole  is  ufed  indifcriminately  in  medicine. 

Coiumbo  root  has  an  aromatic  fmell ; the  tafte  is  bitter 
and  naufeous.  It  gives  no  elfential  oil  when  diftilled  with 
water,  and  contains  fcarcely  any  volatile  aromatic  parts. 
When  boiling  water  is  poured  on  the  powdered  root  a 
ft  tong  infufion  is  produced,  which  poffeffes  all  the  fenfible  qua- 
lities and  virtues  of  the  plant,  but  it  grows  mouldy  in  a 
day  or  two.  Spirit  of  wine  alfo  extracts  the  adtive  qualities 
of  this  root  very  readily. 

Coiumbo  is  employed  with  nearly  equal  advantage  in  fub- 
ftance  in  fpirituous  tinCture  or  in  watery  infuften,  and  gene- 
rally with  the  addition  of  cinnamon  or  fome  grateful  aroma- 
tic. This  root  is  of  lingular  efficacy  in  llrengthening  the 
fibres  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  either  in  chronic  cales,  or 
more  particularly  in  cholera  morbus,  dyfentery,  and  other 
violent  diforders  of  the  alimentary  canal,  where,  after  due 
. evacuations,  ic  may  be  employed  with  great  fuccefs  in  check- 
ing the  inceffant  vomiting  aftion  of  the  bowels  that  bring 
down  the  powers  of  life  with  fuch  rapidity. 

An  extract  and  a tinCture  of  Coiumbo  are  kept  in  the 
ftiops,  the  latter  of  which  is  by  itfelf  a very  ufeful  ftomachic 
taken  daily  in  very  fir.all  dofes. 

COLUMBUS,  Christopher,  in  Biography,  a fubjeCh 
of  the  republic  of  Genoa,  celebrated  in  hiftory  as  the  difco- 
verer  of  America.  Neither  the  exaCt  time  nor  place  of  his 
birth  ca,n  be  afcertained  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  but 
it  is  generally  fuppofed  that  he  was  born  in  fome  part  of 
the  Genoele  dominions  about  the  year  1447.  He  is  faid 
to  have  defcended  from  an  honourable  family,  reduced  by 
various  misfortunes  to  a ftate  of  indigence.  In  whatever 
rank  of  fociety  his  parents  moved,  it  is  certain  that  they 
gave  their  fon  an  education  adapted  to  the  bent  of  his  ge- 
nius ; at  fehoo!  he  acquired  the  elements  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, and  made  fome  proficiency  in  geometry  and  the  other 
fctences  which  he  was  enabled  in  the  future  part  ot  his  life, 
to  apply  to  the  practical  parts  of  navigation.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  went  to  fea,  and  though  his  firft  voyages  were  con- 
fined to  the  Mediterranean,  yet  he  very  foon  ventured  out  on 
the  northern  Eas,  and  vifittd  the  coalts  of  Iceland,  to  which 
the  Englifh  and  other  nations  reforted  on  account  of  its 
fithery.  About  the  year  1467  he  entered  into  the  ferviee 
of  a fea  captain  of  his  own  name  and  family,  and  fpent  fome 
years  in  a predatory  warfare  againlt  the  Mahometans  and 
Venetians  the  rivals  of  his  country  in  trade,  in  this  litua- 
tion  he  continued  acquiring  both  wealth  'and  reputation,  till 
at  length  in  an  obftinate  engagement  with  fome  Venetian 
veffels,  off  the  coaft  of  Portugal,  the  ftiip  in  which  he  ferved 
took  fire,  and  he,  with  difficulty,  preferved  his  life  by  throw- 
ing hirnfeif  into  the  fea,  and  fwimming  a diftance  of  two 
leagues  to  the  fhore.  As  foon  as  he  had  recovered  ftrength 
lor  the  journey  he  repaired  to  Lifbon,  where  his  brother 
Bartholomew  had  fettled,  and  where  he  found  many  of  his 
countrymen,  who,  like  himfelf,  had  embarked  in  the  fea  fer- 
vice.  Here  his  merit  and  talents  were  foon  appreciated  ; 
and  here  he  married  the  daughter  of  Pereftrelle,  one  of  the 
captains  employed  by  prince  Henry  in  his  early  navigations, 
and  who,  under  his  protection,  had  difeovered  and  planted 


the  iflands  of  Porto  Santo,  and  Madeira.  Columbus  got 
poffeffion  of  the  journals  and  charts  of  this  experienced  na. 
vigator,  and  from  them  he  learned  the  courfc  which  the 
Portuguefe  had  held  in  making  their  difeoveries,  as  well  as 
the  various  circumftances  which  guided  and  encouraged 
them  in  their  attempts.  While  he  contemplated  the  labours 
of  his  father-in-law,  and  read  the  defeription  of  the  countries 
which  he  had  feen,  his  own  impatience  to  vifit  them  became 
irrefiftible.  To  indulge  it  he  made  a voyage  to  Madeira, 
and  for  feveral  years  traded  with  that  ifland,  with  the  Cana- 
ries, the  Azores,  the  fettlements  in  Guinea,  and  all  other 
places  which  the  Portuguefe  had  difeovered  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Africa.  Pie  now  began  to  think  of  extending  the 
boundaries  of  nautical  knowledge.  He  was  fatisfted,  not 
only  that  there  mult  be  lands  ftill  further  to  the  weft,  than 
thofe  already  explored,  but  that  a Ihorter  paffage  to  the 
Eaft  Indies,  then  the  great  object  of  the  Portuguefe  naviga- 
tors, might  be  found  by  iteering  in  that  direCEon,  than 
round  the  continent  of  Africa.  When  he  had  fettled  his 
plan,  he  was  anxious  to  {ecure  the  patronage  and  fupport  of 
fome  European  power  capable  of  undertaking  fo  important 
an  enterprife.  With  this  view,  he  laid  his  fchtme 
before  the  Enate  of  Genoa,  and,  making  his  country, 
for  which  he  bore  a filial  and  fincere  affeCtion,  the  firlt 
tender  of  his  Ervice,  offered  to  fail  under  the  ban-ners 
of  that  republic,  in  queft  of  new  regions,  which  he  expeCted 
would  render  illuftrious  his  own  name,  and  the  nation  which 
fhould  enable  him  to  realize  his  vafl  projects.  Genoa  re- 
jected his  offer  : and  Portugal,  to  whom  he  next  applied, 
treated  him  with  fo  much  dup.icity,  that  he  went  himfelf 
to  Spain,  while  at  the  fame  time  he  feut  his  brother  Bar- 
tholomew’ into  England  to  make  the  like  propofals  to  both 
courts.  By  both,  his  fchemes  were  at  firft  flighted,  till,  by 
the  interpofition  of  fome  zealous  friends  at  the  court  of 
Spain,  a change  was  effcCted  in  his  favour,  and  in  the  fpring 
of  1473  a treaty  was  figned  with  Columbus,  by  which  Fer- 
dinand and  Iiabeila,  the  fovereigns  of  Spain,  appointed  him 
their  high  admiral  in  all  the  feas  he  fhould  diicover,  and 
their  viceroy  in  all  the  iflands  and  continents.  They 
granted  hum  and  his  heirs  a tenth  of  all  the  profits  that 
fhould  accrue  from  the  enterprize,  with  fome  other  important 
advantages.  As  foon  as  the  treaty  was  figned,  Ifabella,  by 
her  activity  and  attention,  in  forwarding  the  preparations 
for  the  voyage,  endeavoured  to  make  fome  reparation  to  Co- 
lumbus for  the  time  which  he  had  loft  in  fruitlefs  felicita- 
tion. 

On  the  third  of  Auguft  1492,  Columbus  fet  fail  with 
three  final!  Blips  and  ninety  men.  The  cxpence  of  which  did 
not  amount  to  more  than  4000/.  He  had  already,  in  the  moll 
public  mariner,  implored  the  guidance  and  protection  of  heaven, 
and  on  the  morning  of  his  departure  the  fhores  were  crowd- 
ed with  fpeCtators,  who  fent  up  their  luppiications  to  the 
Almighty  for  trie  profperous  iffue  of  the  voyage.  Colum- 
bus (leered  direCtiy  for  the  Canaries,  where,  on  account  of 
the  ill  condition  of  the  (hips,  he  was  obliged  to  refit.  Hav- 
ing ftipplied  himfelf  with'frefh  provifions,  he  failed  from 
Gomera,  one  of  the  moil  welterly  of  the  Canary  iflands,  on 
the  fixth  day  of  September.  Here  the  voyage  of  difeovery 
may  be  faid  to  begin  ; for  Columbus  holding  his  courfe  due 
weft,  left  immediately  the  ulual  track  of  navigation,  over  a 
vail  and  unknown  ocean,  with  no  other  guide,  than  well-  \ 
founded  hopes  and  rational  conjectures.  Scarcely  had  he 
loft  fight  of  the  Canaries,  when  feveral  of  his  men  ex- 
hibited ligns  of  conlternation  bordering  on  dtfpair.  He 
comforted  them  with  the  vail  wealth  which  was  to  be  found 
in  thofe  regions  whither  he  was  conducting  them,  and  in  his 
own  perfon  he  fet  fuch  an  example  of  patience  and  induftry 
, 2 as 
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as  could  not  fail  of  exciting  the  admiration  of  thofe  about 
him.  Scarcely  did  he  allow  himfeif  time  for  neceffary  re- 
freshments : he  regulated  every  thing ; he  fuperintended 
the  execution  of  every  order,  and  kept  the  deck  with  the 
founding  line  or  inltrument  for  obfervation  perpetually  in  his 
hand,  and  noting  down  every  unufual  appearance  with  the 
Utmoll  accuracy  and  preciiion.  Three  weeks  had  they  tra- 
verfed  the  ocean,  and  had  proceeded  to  a enhance  which 
Columbus  thought  it  prudent  to  conceal,  when  his  men  be- 
came mutinous,  and  even  threatened  to  throw  their  admiral 
overboard  fjiould  he  ptrfiil  in  an  undertaking  which  they 
fuppofed  mull  prove  fatal  to  them  all.  He  fucceeded  for 
the  prefent  in  quieting  their  appreheniions,  but  in  a few  days 
they  became  more  violent,  declaring  that  nothing  Ihould  in- 
duce them  to  proceed  in  fo  mad  an  euterprile  ; after  trying 
every  means  ot  perfualion  in  vain,  he  at  length  promifed  to 
direft  his  courfe  homewards  within  three  days,  ihould  not 
land  be  difeovered.  This  propofition  did  not  appear  unrea- 
fonable  to  the  men,  and  to  the  commander  it  appeared  fuffi- 
ciently  fafe,  for  the  prefages  of  difeovering  land  by  the 
flight  of  birds,  &c.  were  now  fo  numerous  and  promifing 
that  he  deemed  them  infallible.  From  a variety  of  fymp- 
toms  Columbus  was  fo  confident  of  being  near  land,  that  on 
the  evening  ot  the  i t th  of  October,  after  the  ufual  invoca- 
tions to  heaven  for  fuccefs,  he  ordered  the  fails  to  be  furled, 
and  the  fliips  to  lie  to,  keeping  the  tlridlell  watch,  left  they 
fhould  be  driven  on  fhore.  During  this  interval  of  iufpenfe 
and  expedation,  no  man  fhut  his  eyes,  ail  kept  upon  deck, 
gazing  intently  towards  that  quarter  where  land  was  expect- 
ed to  be  diicovered.  At  ten  o’clock  Columbus,  (lauding 
on  the  forecaille,  obferved  a light  at  a diltance  : he  pointed 
it  out  to  another,  and  he  again  to  a third  perfon  ; all  three 
faw  it  in  motion,  and  at  midnight  there  was  heard  from  the 
foremoil  veffel  the  joyful  found  of  land,  land.  Having,  how- 
ever, been  frequently  deceived  by  falfe  appearances,  every 
man  was  flow  of  belief;  and  waited  in  all  the  angmfh  of 
uncertainty  and  impatience  for  the  return  of  day.  When 
the  morning  dawned  their  doubts  were  difpelkd,  and  an 
ifland  was  feeri  about  two  leagues  to  the  north,  whofe  ver- 
dant fields,  well  ilored  with  wood,  and  watered  with  many 
rivulets  prefented  the  afpeft  of  a delightful  country. 
Thankfgivmgs  were  milantly  offered  to  heaven  : never  was 
gratitude  more  iincere,  never  were  the  expreffions  of  joy 
more  ardent,  than  thofe  which  proceeded  from  every  tongue. 

1 heir  duty  to  God  was  followed  by  an  ad  of  jullice  to  their 
commander.  They  threw  themfelves  at  the  feet  of  Colum- 
bus, with  feelings  of  felf-condemnation,  mingled  with  reve- 
rence entreating  pardon  for  their  pail  condudl ; and  now 
they  regarded  as  the  favourite  of  heaven  the  man  whom  they 
lately  reviled  as  a vifionary  and  impoilor.  No  fooner  had 
the  fun  tinged  with  its  rays  the  fhores  of  the  newly  difeo- 
vered ifland,  than  their  boats  were  manned  and  armed.  As 
they  approached  the  coalt  with  colours,  mufic,  and  martial 
grandeur,  they  faw  it  covered  with  a multitude  of  people, 
whom  the  novelty  of  the  fpeclacie  had  drawn  together, 
whofe  attitudes  and  geilures  expreffed  wonder  and  aflonifh- 
ment  at  the  ilrange  objects  which  prefented  themfelves  to 
their  view.  The  land  proved  to  be  one  of  the  Bahama 
ifiands,  named  afterwards  by  Columbus,  San  Salvador  : he 
was  the'  firil  European  who  fet  foot  in  the  New  World 
which  he  had  difeovered,  and  he  took  folemn  poffcffion  of 
it  for  the  crown  of  Cailile  and  Deon,  with  ad  the  formalities 
which  the  Portugucie  were  aceuftomed  to  obierve  in  aCts  of 
this  kind,  in  their  new  difeoveries.  The  Spaniards,  while 
thus  employed,  were  furrounded  by  many  innocent  and  un- 
fufpeCting  natives,  who  gazed  in  filtnt  and  awful  admiration 
Upon  aClions  which  they  could  not  comprehend,  an'd  of 
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which  they  could  not  forefee  the  direful  confequences.  To- 
wards the  evening  Columbus  returned  to  his  fliips  accompa- 
nied with  many  of  the  iflanders  in  their  canoes.  “Thus,” 
fays  Dr.  Robertfon,  “ in  the  firfl  interview  between  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  every  thing  v as  con. 
duCted  amicably,  and  to  their  mutual  fatisfaction.  The 
former,  enlightened  and  ambitious,  formed  already  v;.ft  iaea3 
with  refpeCt  to  the  advantages  which  they  might  derive 
from  the  regions  that  began  to  open  to  their  view.  The 
latter  Ample  and  undifeerning  had  no  forefight  of  the  ca- 
lamities and  defolation  which  wrere  approaching  their  coun- 
try.” 

From  San  Salvador,  Columbus  proceeded  on  other  dif- 
eoveries; he  faw’feveral  ifiands,  and  touchtd  at  three  of  the 
iargelt,  on  which  he  bellowed  the  names  of  St.  Mary  of  the 
Conception,  Ferdinanda,  and  Ifabelia.  Fie  v filed  alfo  Cu- 
ba and  Hlfpaniola  ; wherever  he  went  he  inquired  for  gold, 
and  having  obtained  a certain  quantity  of  the  precious  metal, 
and  made  other  arrangements,  he  took  his  departure  home- 
wards. He  encountered  a violent  tempell,  in  which  he  had 
nearly  loll  his  fliips.  While  all  on  board  were  overwhelmed 
with  a fenfe  of  perfonal  danger,  Columbus  was  only  anxious 
for  the  means  of  •preftrving  a record  of  hi§  srreat  ditcoveries. 
Retiring  to  his  cabin,  he  wrote  an  account  of  what  he  had 
feen  and  done,  which  he  covered  with  wax,  enclofed  in  a 
tight  cafk,  and  committed  to  the  fta  with  a proper  direc- 
tum, hoping  that  it  might  be  fortunately  landed  on  fome  Eu- 
ropean fhote.  The  florm,  however  ceafed.  and  in  a few 
days  he  found  himfeif  approaching  the  Azores.  Here  he 
obtained  provifious,  and  renewed  his  voyage  When  he 
was  almofl  within  light  of  the  Spanifh  coall,  another  iforra 
arofe,  that  forced  him  to  take  {belter  in  the  Tagus,  from 
whence  he  pr  ceeded  to  Lifbon  ; where,  in  the  prrfence  of 
tiie  king  of  Portugal,  he  narrated  every  thing  that  he  had 
done  and  feen.  Columbus  remained  at  Lifbon  but  five,  days, 
and  on  tile  fifteenth  of  March  he  arrived  in  the  port  of 
Palos,  feven  months  and  eleven  days  from  the  time  when  he 
fet  out  thence.  As  foon  as  his  fliip  was  difeovered,  the 
inhabitants  ran  eagerly  to  the  fhore,  to  welcome  their  rela- 
tions and  fellow-citizens,  and  to  learn  the  tidings  of  their 
voyage.  Columbus  repaired  to  the  court,  then  at  Barce- 
lona, where  he  was  received  with  ail  the  refpedl  and  honour 
due  to  his  great  atchievements.  livery  mark  of  attention 
that  gratitude  or  admiration  could  fugged  was  conferred 
upon  him.  All  his  lPpuiated  privileges  were  confirmed, 
his  family1  was  ennobled,  and,  which  was  moil  fatisfzdlory  to 
his  aftive  mind,  anotlnr  armament  was  immediately  fitted 
out  for  him.  This  confided ‘of  17  fhips  and  about  1 700 
perfons ; of  whom  a iarge  number  w'ere  men  of  diltin&ion, 
dcilined  to  fettle  in  the  newly  difeovered  countries. 

On  the  25th  day  of  September  149,3.  Columbus  failed  on 
his  fecond  voyage  from  Cadiz.  He  firil  reached  the  Carib- 
beeor  Leeward  iflands,  which  he  vifited,  and  then  proceeded 
to  Hiipaniola,  where  he  had  left  a lmali  garrifon  of  his  own 
men,  but  who  had  been  deilroyed,  probably  from  mifeondudd 
on  their  own  parts,  by  the  natives.  Inftead  of  wailing  his  time 
in  punilhing  pall  wrongs,  Columbus  took  precautions  for  pre- 
venting arty  future  injury.  With  this  view  he  built  a fmali 
town,  which  he  named  Ifabelia,  in  honour  of  his  royal  Da- 
trenefs.  While  fome  were  employed  in  the  neceffary  ope- 
rations of  building,  he  fent  others  to  explore  the  interior  of 
the  country,  in  the  hope  of  finding  gold.  The  hardfhips  to 
which  the  Spaniards  were  obliged  to  fubmit,  rendered  them 
impatient  of  control,  and  it  was  with  the  utmoll  difficulty 
that  Columbus  could  maintain  any  fubordination.  Signs  of 
mutiny  were  every  where  exhibited  ; and  to  the  commander 
was  imputed  the  moil  unworthy  motives,  by  perlons  from 
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whofe  rank  in  fociety  better  and  more  rational  conduit 
might  have  been  expected.  Having,  however,  by  prudence 
and  vigour  allayed  the  ferment,  he  left  his  brother  Diego 
as  governor  of  the  fettlement,  and  proceeded  with  a'fquadron 
in  queft  of  new  difeoveries.  During  a tedious  voyage  of  five 
months,  in  which  he  endured  every  hardfhip,  he  dilcovered 
only  the  ifland  of  Jamaica.  But  on  his  return  to  Hifpaniola, 
he  bad  the  latisfaction  of  finding  there  his  brother  Bartho- 
lomew, whom  he  had  not  feen  for  a long  period,  and  who 
had  brought  with  him  a large  fupply  of  provifions  and  men. 
About  this  period  the  native  Indians  perceiving  that  the 
yoke  impofed  upon  them  by  the  invaders  would  prove  into- 
lerable, refoivtd,  if  poffible,  to  free  themfelves  from  fo  dread- 
ful an  evil.  Hoftilities  were  commenced,  and  much  blood 
was  filed  on  both  fides  ; but  in  the  event  the  Indians  were 
completely  defeated.  The  confternation  with  which  the 
Indians  were  filled  by  the  node  and  havoc  made  by  the  fire- 
arms, by  the  impetuous  force  of  the  cavalry,  and  the  fierce 
onfet  of  twenty  large  dogs  trained  for  the  purpofe,  was  fo 
great,  that  they  threw  down  their  weapons,  and  fled,  without 
attempting  farther  refinance.  Many  were  Haiti,  more  were 
taken  prif  mers,  and  reduced  to  a (late  of  the  moll  humiliat- 
ing fervitude  ; a rigorous  tax  was  impofed  upon  them  of 
gold,  which  was  the  deareft  objedt  of  European  ambition, 
and  which  was  now  become  nectflary  to  plead  the  caule  of 
Columbus  in  Spain,  where  numerous  accufations  had  been 
laid  agamft  his  condudt.  Willing,  however,  to  meet  the 
charge's  in  perfon,  he  inverted  his  brother  Bartholomew  with 
full  power  of  government  during  his  abfence,  and  then  fet 
fail.  He  arrived  in  Spain  in  1496,  and  immediately  ap- 
peared at  court,  with  the  modell  but  determined  confidence  of 
a man,  confcious  not  only  of  his  own  integrity,  but  of  having 
performed  many  very  eminent  fervices  for  the  ftate,  in  whofe 
employment  he  had  embarked.  The  dignity  of  his  conduit 
filenced  his  enemies  ; and,  with  the  affiltance  of  the  gold 
and  precious  commodities  which  he  had  brought  with  him, 
he  recovered  the  good  opinion  of  his  fovereigns.  They  re- 
folved  to  make  every  exertion  to  render  the  new  colony  a 
permanent  and  complete  eftabufiiment,  by  fending  out  filch 
reinforcements  as  Columbus  thought  neceffary  for  the  pur- 
pofe. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  late  in  the  fpring  of  149S,  that 
he  was  enabled  to  proceed  on  his  third  voyage;  during 
which  he  difeovered  Trinidad,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco. 
The  vail  iize  of  this  river,  though  only  ranking  in  the  third 
or  fouith  magnitude  of  rivers  in  the  New  World,  convinced 
him  that  it  mult  have  its  rife  in  a great  continent.  He  even 
touched  upon  various  parts  of  the  continent,  without  fuf- 
pefting  it,  conceiving  that  they  belonged  to  iflands  which 
he  had  not  kifure  to  explore.  Columbus  arrived  at  Hif- 
paniola in  Augult,  where  he  found  that  his  brother  had  re- 
moved the  colony  to  St.  Domingo,  on  the  oppolite  fide  of 
the  ifland.  During  his  abfence,  a mutiny  had  been  excited, 
and  fome  of  his  peoole  had  feceded  from  the  main  body. 
To  calm  the  difeontent,  he  gave  them  allotments  of  land, 
to  which  were  annexed  diftributions  of  poor  natives,  that 
proved  to  them  an  intolerable  fource  of  opprefiion.  New 
complaints  were  fecretly  tranfmitted  to  court  againft  him 
and  his  brothers  ; and  having  no  opportunity  of  vindicating 
his  condudt,  his  powers  were  at  firrt  greatly  abridged  by  a 
feparate  comaiifiion  of  difeovery  having  been  granted  to 
Alphonfo  d’Ojeda  ; who  was  accompanied  in  his  voyage  by 
Amerigo  Vefpucci,  after  whom  the  whole  New  World  has 
fince  been  named.  Columbus  was  then  recalled,  and  Fran- 
cis de  Bovaddla  appointed  in  his  Head.  By  his  unworthy 
and  infolent  lucceffor,  Columbus  was  thrown  in  chains,  and 
treated  with  other  indignities,  which  have  for  ever  difgraced 


the  court  that  granted  to  him  fo  much  power.  The  captain 
of  the  fhio,  to  whofe  charge  Columbus  was  given,  offered,  in 
the  molt  refpedlful  manner,  to  liberate  him,  but  he  indig- 
nantly refilled  to  fnffer  his  irons  to  be  removed,  but  by  the 
exprefs  command  of  his  fovereigns.  On  his  arrival  in  Spain, 
he  was  inftantly  fet  at  liberty,  and  treated  with  that  civility 
and  kindnefs  from  the  king  and  queen  which  he  had  formerly 
experienced.  Bovadilla  was  difgraced,  but  Columbus  could 
not  forget  the  injuries  which  he  had  fuftained  ; he  carried 
with  him,  wherever  he  went,  the  fetters  he  had  worn,  and 
ordered  that  they  fhould  be  buried  in  the  fame  grave  with 
himfelf. 

In  J^o2,  he  obtained  permifiion  to  make  a fourth  voyage 
and  on  arriving  off  St.  Domingo,  he  found  eighteen  (hips 
richly  laden  ready  to  depart  for  Europe.  His  own  expe- 
rience led  him  to  perceive  an  approaching  ftorm  ; he  accord- 
ingly requelted  permifiion  to  enter  the  harbour,  and  at  the 
fame  time  warned  the  fleet  of  the  dangers  to  which  it  would 
infallibly  be  expofed  by  failing  at  that  juncture.  His  re- 
queft  and  his  warning  were  equally  difregarded.  The  hur- 
ricane came  on,  and  though,  by  proper  precautions,  he  faved 
his  own  vends,  it  fell  upon  the  fleet  with  fo  much  violence, 
that  only  two  or  three  vefiels  efcaped  ; and  Bovadilla,  with 
feveral  others  of  his  molt  inveterate  enemies,  perifhed  with 
all  their  ill-gotten  wealth.  Among  the  vefiels  that  weather- 
ed the  itorm,  was  that  on  which  the  wreck,  of  Columbus’s 
property  was  embarked.  This,  which,  by  fome,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  fuperintendence  of  providence,  was,  by  others, 
imputed  to  certain  magical  arts  exercifed  by  Columbus  him- 
felf. In  purfuing  his  voyage,  he  traced  the  coart  of  Darien, 
in  hopes  of  difeovering  a ftrait,  which  he  fondly  imagined 
would  open  a new  trait  to  the  Eaft  Indies.  Although  he 
was  difappointed  in  his  expectations,  he  was,  neverthelefs, 
fo  much  delighted  with  the  fertility  of  the  country,  and 
conceived  fuc-h  an  idea  of  its  wealth,  from  the  fpecimens  of 
gold  produced  by  the  natives,  that  he  refolved  to  leave  a 
fmall  colony  upon  the  river  Belem,  in  the  province  of 
Veragua,  under  the  command  of  his  brother,  and  to  return 
to  Spain,  to  procure  the  means  requifite  for  rendering  the 
eftablifhment  permanent.  On  his  voyage,  he  was  driven  back 
by  a violent  tempell  from  the  coaft  of  Cuba,  his  fiiips  fell 
foul  of  one  another,  and  were  fo  much  fhattered  by  the 
fhock,  that  with  the  utmoft  difficulty  they  reached  Jamaica. 
Here  he  endured  the  greateft  calamities,  as  well  from  the 
mutinous  difpofitions  of  his  own  men,  as  from  the  fufpicions 
of  the  natives,  who  refufed  to  fupply  him  with  provifions, 
till,  by  his  fltill  in  allronomy,  he  predi&ed  the  event  of  an 
approaching  eclipfe,  a circumftance  that  gave  him  an  irre- 
fiitible  authority  over  their  minds.  From  this  time  the  fuper- 
ftitious  natives  venerated  him  as  a god,  and  not  only  fur- 
nifhed  him  profufely  with  provifions,  but  cautioufly  avoided 
every  thing  that  esuid  give  him  offence.  Columbus  was  at 
length  delivered  by  a fleet  fent  fiom  Hifpaniola;  and,  after 
various  difficulties,  he  arrived  at  Sl.Lucar  in  Spain  in  De- 
cember 1504.  Here,  in  addition  to  his  other  fufferings,  he 
learned  that  his  patronefs,  Ifabella,  was  dead  : from  her  alone 
he  anticipated  the  redrefs  of  his  wrongs,  which  he  little  ex- 
pedited from  the  king.  To  him,  however,  as  the  laft  refort, 
he  applied,  who  amufed  him  with  promifes,  but,  who,  in- 
rtead  of  granting  his  claims,  infulted  him  with  the  propofal 
of  renouncing  them  all  for  a penfion.  Difgufted  with  the 
ingratitude  of  a monarch  whom  he  had  ferved  with  fidelity 
and  fuccefs;  txhaufted  with  the  calamities  which  he  had 
endured ; and  broken  with  the  infirmities  which  thefe 
brought  upon  him,  Columbus  breathed  his  laft  at  Valla- 
dolid, on  the  20th  of  May  i$c6,  in  the  59th  year  of  his  age. 
In  the  clofing  feene  he  exhibited  a dignity  and  compofure 
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cf  mind  fuitable  to  the  greatnefs  of  his  charafter,  and  to 
thofe  fentiments  of  piety  which  he  had  ever  cheri/hed  in  all 
the  trials  to  which  his  life  had  been  expofed.  Ferdinand, 
who  had  flighted  his  well-founded  claims  when  living,  be- 
llowed upon  him  funeral  honours,  and  conhrmed  to  his 
childten  their  hereditary  rights.  Columbus  was  buried  in 
the  cathedral  at  Seville,  and  on  his  tomb  was  engraven  an 
epitaph,  in  memory  of  his  renowned  actions  and  diicovery  of 
a New  World,  u'hich  in  juftice  ought  to  have  been  denomi- 
nated Columbia,  in  order  that  the  name  might  far  ever  ex- 
cite the  remembrance  of  the  hero  who,  in  foite  of  every  ob* 
ilacle,  fucceeded  in  realizing  a projedl,  efteemed  by  his  con- 
temporaries as  the  chimera  of  a difturbed  imagination.  Ro- 
bertfon’s  Hill,  of  America. 

Juflinianus,  in  his  curious  edition  of  the  Polyglot  Pfalter, 
1516,  of  which  a beautiful  copy  is  preferved  in  the  Crache- 
rode  colledtion  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  has  introduced,  by 
way  of  commentary  on  Pf.  xix.  4,  “ their  words  are  gone 
forth  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,”  a very  curious  /ketch  of  the 
life  of  Columbus,  an  account  of  his  difeovery  of  America, 
and  alfo  a defeription  of  the  inhabitants,  particularly  of  the 
female  native  Americans. 

Columbus,  Congregation  of  St.,  is  the  name  of  a con- 
gregation of  regular  canons,  formerly  of  great  extent  ; 
having  under  it  an  hundred  abbeys  or  monaileries,  in  the 
Britifh  iflands.  See  Congregation  and  Canon. 

COLUMELLA,  in  Anatomy.  See  Uvula. 

Columella,  in  Botany , is  ufed  by  Linnaeus  for  the  cen- 
tral pillar  of  a capfule,  to  which  the  feeds  are  ufually  at- 
tached. Gasrtner  is  content  with  the  term  receptacle  for 
this  part.  See  Receptacle. 

Columella,  Lucius,  Junius,  Moueratus,  in  Bio- 
graphy, was  born  at  Cadiz,  and  flourithed  at  Rome  in  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  He  is  chiefly  celebrated  for 
a work  which  has  come  down  to  our  own  times,  entitled 
“ De  Re  Ruftica,”  and  which  contains,  in  twelve  books, 
rules  concernining  the  culture  of  various  vegetables,  and  the 
management  of  domedic  animals.  A feparate  book  “De 
Arboribus,”  is  annexed  to  thefe.  They  have  gone  through 
many  editions,  bat  the  bed  and  mod  accurate  is  that  in 
Gefner’s  colledlion  of  the  Rei  Rufticce  Scriptores.  Mo 
rcri. 

Columella  muj cuius  teres,  a name  givenby  Morgagni, and 
fome  others,  to  the  mufcle  called  by  Albinus  azygos  uvula. 

COLUMELLIA,  in  Botany,  Willd.  1525.  Jacq. 
Hort.  Schoenb.  3.  28.  tab.  301.  Clafs  and  order,  fynge- 
nefa  fuperf.ua.  Nat.  Ord.  Compofta,  Linn.  Gorymbfera, 
Jutf.  Vent. 

Eff.  Ch.  Receptacle  naked,  honey-combed.  Down 
with  a toothed  margin.  Common  calyx  cylindrical,  imbri- 
cated. Rays  of  the  florets  undivided. 

Sp.  C.  biennis.  Root  biennial.  Ste?n.  cylindrical,  pubef- 
cent,  corymbous  at  the  top.  Leaves  an  inch  and  a half 
long,  feffile,  linear,  obtufe,  hairy.  Flowers  both  of  the 
difk  and  ray  yellow,  feffile,  folitary  at  the  diviiions  of  the 
branches.  A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

COLUMN,  in  Architeilure,  columna,  Latin,  derived 
from  columen,  a fupport.  In  a ilri&iy  architectural  fenfe  a 
column  may  be  defined  as  an  object  confiding  of  a nearly 
cylindricalfliaft  with  a capital,  and  either  with  or  without  a 
bafe.  The  column,  as  forming  the  principal  part  of  an  or- 
der of  architecture,  will  be  confidered  under  the  articles 
Doric,  Ionic,  Corinthian,  Tuscan,  and  Composite 
Orders,  and  in  the  orefent  article  we  (hail  treat  of  columns 
according  to  their  matter,  condruction,  difpofition,  and 
life  ; under  the  fird  head  may  be  placed 

Column*  moulded}  is  that  made  by  impaftation  of  gra- 


vel and  flints  of  divers  colours,  which  are  bound  together 
with  a cement,  which  grows  perfectly  hard,  and  receives  a 
polifli  like  marble 

The  fecret  of  making  thefe,  it  appears,  the  ancients 
were  maders  of,  by  the  columns  lately  difeovered  near 
Algiers;  which  are,  doubtlefs,  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Julia  Cadarca  • on  all  thefe  is  found  the  very  fame  in- 
feription  in  antique  characters ; the  contours,  accents,  and 
even  faults,  being  repeated  in  every  fhaft ; an  incontedibie 
proof  of  their  being  moulded. 

Column,  fufible.  Under  this  term  are  comprehended, 
not  only  columns  of  various  metals,  and  other  fufible  mat- 
ters, as  glafs,  Sc c.  but  alfo  thofe  of  Hone,  faid  to  have  been 
cad  ; the  fecret  of  which  fome  will  have  us  believe  to  have 
been  known  to  the  ancients,. 

Column,  tranfparent,  any  column  made  of  tranfparent 
matter  ; as  were  thofe  of  crydal  in  the  theatre  of  Scaurus, 
mentioned  by  Pliny  ; and  thofe  of  tranfparent  alabader,  in 
the  church  of  St.  Mark,  at  Venice., 

Column,  water,  is  a fort  whofe  draft  is  formed  of  alarge 
jet  d'eau  ; which  fpouting  out  water  violently  from  thebaic 
drives  it  within  the  tambour  of  the  capital,  which  is  made 
hollow  ; whence,  falling  down  again,  it  has  the  effedt  of  a 
liquid  cryllal  column.  See  Fountain. 

An  intlance  of  this  we  have  at  Quinto  d’Aveiro,  near 
Li/bon., 

Column,  hydraulic,  is  that  whofe  fliaft  appears  to  be 
of  crydal  ; being  formed  by  a number  of  little  threads  of 
water,  falling  from  holes  made  in  a girt  of  metal,  at  equal 
didances,  by  means  of  a pipe  mounting  through  the  middle 
thereof ; as  in  the  gardens  at  Verfailles. 

Column,  hydraulic,  alfo  denotes  a column  from  whofe 
top  proceeds  a jet  d'eau,  to  which  the  capital  ferves  as  a 
bafon  ; whence  the  water  defcends  by-  a little  pipe,  which 
turns  fpirally  around  the  fliaft.  Such  are  the  Ionic  columns 
of  thecafcadeof  the  Belvidera  at  Frefcati  ; and  thofe  of 
the  vineyard  Matthei  at  Rome. 

Columns,  with  regard  to  their  CnnfruBion. 

Column  of  lands  or  tambours,  a column  whofe  fliaft  is 
formed  of  feveral  courfes  of  done  or  blocks  of  marble  of 
lefs  height  than  the  diameter  of  the  column,,  this  is  what 
Ulpian  means  by  columna  fruit  His , or  ad  poll  a,  which  is  op- 
poflte  to  the  columna  folida , or  Integra,  i.  e.  of  one  piece. 
This  method  is  only  praftifed  in  very  large  columns,  form- 
dance  as  the  Trajan  column.  Smaller  columns  are  often 
compofed  of  three  or  four  pieces,  and  this  method  the 
French  diftinguifh  by  a particular  term,  cclonne  par  troncons , 
of  which  we  have  no  proper  tranflation. 

Column  of  Mafonry,  is  built  of  rough  ftones  or  com- 
pafs  bricks,  and  covered  with  ftucco. 

Column,  geminated,  that  whofe  /haft  is  formed  by  three 
fimilar  and  equal  fides,  or  ribs  of  done,  fitted  within  one 
another  ; and  fadened  at  bottom  with  iron  pins,  and  at  the 
top  with  cramp-irons.  This  is  to  be  fluted,  that  the  joints 
may  be  the  lefs  difcernible. 

Column,  encryfated,  is  made  of  feveral  ribs,  or  thin  /hells 
of  fine  marble,  or  fome  other  rare  done,  cemented  upon  a 
mould  of  done,  brick,  or  the  like.  Tnis  is  done  with  de- 
fign  both  to  fave  the  precious  matter,  as  oriental  jafper,  la- 
pis lazuli,  agate,  &c.  or  to  reprefent  pieces  of  fuch  dones 
of  an  extraordinary  lize,  by  the  neatnefs  and  clofenefs  of 
the  incrudation,  which  renders  the  joints  mperceptible. 

Column,  banded  ; a column  whofe  fhaft  has  leveral  bands 
or  cinitures  either  plain  or  ornamented,  which  project  iome=> . 
what  beyond  the  general  line  of  the  fhaft. 

Banded  columns  were  firll  introduced  by  De  Lorme  at 
the  Chapel  de  Villers-Coherets,  and  at  the  Thuilleries,  who 
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imagined  this  method  of  concealing  the  joints  of  the  differ- 
ent blocks  of  ftone  forming  the  fhafts. 

Column,  flitted , called  alfo  channelled,  and  jlr'iated  co- 
lumn ; that  who fe  fhaft  is  adorned  with  flutes  or  channell- 
ings ; either  from  top  to  bottom,' or  only  two  thirds  of  its 
height. 

Co  lumn , called  or  rudented,  is  a fluted  column,  whofe 
channels  are  felled  in  with  aflragals  which  generally  reach 
one  third  of  the  height  of  the  fhaft  from  the  bafe. 

Column,  cylindrical , is  that  which  has  neither  fwelling 
nor  diminution. 

Column,  diminfhed,  is  that  which  has  no  fwelling,  but 
ivhofe  fhaft  is  tapered  in  a ftraight  line  from  the  bafe  to  the 
capital.  This  is  the  method  obferved  in,  we  believe,  all  the 
Grecian  remains  of  architecture,  and  in  many  of  the  Roman, 
as  ia  the  portico  of  the  Pantheon.  The  oppofite  practice  of 
giving  an  entaris  or  fwelling  in  the  middle  of  the  flraft  is 
obfcurely  mentioned  by  Vitruvius,  and  has  been  generally 
followed  by  modern  architects. 

Column,  cm/.  There  are  a few  inftances  of  oval  co- 
lumns in  the  remains  of  antiquity.  The  Maffini  Palace  at 
Rome,  and  the  frontifpiece  of  the  church  of  the  P.  P.  de 
la  Merci  at  Paris  offer  fome  modern  examples. 

Column,  paftoral,  that  whofe  fhaft  is  formed  in  imitation 
of  the  trunk  of  a tree,  with  bark  and  knots. 

This  kind  of  column,  in  the  Tufcan  proportion,  may  be 
ufed  in  the  gates  of  parks  and  gardens;  and  in  the  decora- 
tion of  paftoral  fcenes,~&c. 

Column , polygonous  ; a column  of  which  the  horizontal 
feftion  forms  a polygon.  There  are  various  examples  of  this 
form  in  Egyptian  architecture,  it  is  alfo  obferved  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  columns  of  a portico  on  the  ifland  of 
Deios  and  at  the  temple  of  Cora. 

Column,  tavifted,  a column  whofe  draft  is  twilled  round 
in  the  manner  of  a fcrew  with  fix  circumvolutions.  Vig- 
nola firft  difcovered  a method  of  drawing  it  by  rule.  The 
barbarous  and  ridiculous  practice  of  twifting  columns  has 
been  much  ufed  by  modern  architects,  efpecially  in  the 
fcreens  and  altar-pieces  of  churches.  The  moll  celebrated  -in- 
ilance  is  the  Baldaquin  of  St.  Peter’s.  Columns  fpirally  fluted 
are  feen  in  the  temple  of  Spolets,  they  are  alfo  notun- 
frequent  on  the  farcophagi’s  and  other  ornamental  works  of 
the  lower  ages. 

Column,  Corolitic,  that  adorned  with  foliages,  or  haves 
and  branches  turned  fpirally  around  the  fhaft;  or  in  form 
of  crowns  and  feftoons. 

Tbefe  were  ufed  by  the  ancients  for  eredting  ftatues  on  ; 
which  hence  took  the  denomination  of  corolitic.  They 
are  very  fuitable  in  triumphal  arches,  and  decorations  of 
theatres. 

Column,  hermetic.  See  PIerma. 

Columns,  denominated  from  their  difpqjition. 

Column,  inferted,  or  laded,  is  that  let  into  a well,  a 
third  or  fourth  part  of  its  diameter. 

Column,  niched,  is  that  whofe  fhaft  enters,  with  half  its 
diameter,  into  a wall,  which  is  hollowed  for  its  reception  ; 
with  its  plane  parallel  to  the  projeCture  of  the  tore.  Such 
is^tbat  in  the  portal  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome. 

Column,  angular , is  an  infulated  column,  placed  in  the 
coin,  or  corner  of  a portico  ; or  inferted  into  the  corner  of 
a building  : or  even  a column  that  flanks  an  angle,  either 
acute  < r obtufe,  of  a figure  of  many  hides. 

Columns,  cantoned,  are  thofe  engaged  in  the  four 
corners  of  a fquare  piilar,  to  fupport  four  fprings  of  an 
arch. 

Columns,  coupled,  are  thofe  difpofed,  by  two  and 
two,  fo  as  almoit  to  touch  each  other  at  their  bales,  and 
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capitals,  ss  thofe  in  the  periftile  of  the  Louvre  and  at  St, 
Paul’s  cathedral. 

Column,  doubled,  is  an  affemblage  of  two  columns, 
joined  in  fuch  a manner,  as  that  the  two  fbafts  penetrate 
each  other  with  a third  of  thtir  diameter.  Such  are  thofe 
of  the  four  angles  in  the  court  of  the  Louvre. 

Column,  flanked,  according  to  M.  Blonde!,  isa  column 
engaged  with  one  half,  or  at  leaft  one-third  of  its  diameter, 
between  two  demi-pilafters. 

Columns,  grouped,  are  thofe  p’aced  on  the  fame  pe- 
deftal,  or  focle  ; either  by  three  and  three,  or  by  four  and 
four. 

Column,  infulated,  is  that  Handing  free,  and  detached 
on  ali  fides,  from  any  other  body. 

Columns,  median.  Vitiuvius  gives  the  name  columns 
medians  to  the  two  columns  in  the  middle  of  the  porch, 
which  have  their  intercolurrmiation  larger  than  the  reft  ; 
that  if  thefe  laft,  for  inftance,  b t pycnojlle,  the  mediums  are 
eujlyle. 

The  term  may  alfo  be  applied  to  the  middle  row  of  co- 
lumns, in  a frontifpiece  adorned  with  three  orders. 

Columns,  denominated  from  their  life. 

Column,  ajlronomical,  is  a kind,  of  obfervatory,  in  form 
of  a very  high  tower ; built  hollow,  and  with  a fpiral 
afeent  to  an  armillary  fphere  placed  at  the  top,  for  obieiy- 
ing  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

Such  is  that,  of  the  Doric  order,  erefted  at  the  Hotel  de 
Soiftons,  at  Paris,  by  Catherine  De  Medicis,  for  the  obferv- 
ations  of  Orontius  Fineus,.  a celebrated  aftronomer  of  that 
time. 

Column,  chronological,  that  which  bears  fome  biftorical 
infcription,  digefted  accordmg  to  the  order  of  time ; as 
by  lulitcs,  .olympiads,  fafti,  epochas,  annals,  & c.  At 
Athens  there  were  columns  of  this  kind,  whereon  were 
inferibed  the  whole  hiftory  of  Greece  digefted  into  olym- 
piads. 

Column,  funeral,  a column  placed  over  a tomb,  and 
bearing  an  urn,  or  fome  fymbol  or  infcription  relating  to 
the  deceafed.  See  Cippus. 

Column,  gnomonic,  is  a cylinder,  whereon  the  hour  of 
the  day  is  reprefented  by  the  fhadow  of  a ftyle. 

Of  thefe  there  are  two  kinds  : in  the  one,  the  ftyle  is 
fixed,  and  the  hour-lines  are  no  more  than  the  projection  of 
a vertical  dial  on  a cylindrical  furface. 

In  the  other,  the  ftyle  is  moveable ; and  the  hour-lines 
are  drawn  to  the  different  heights  of  the  fun,  in  the  dif- 
ferent feafons  of  the  year.  See  Dial. 

Column,  indicative,  that  which  ferves  to  (hew  the 
tides,  & c.  along  the  lea-coafts.  Of  this  kind,  is  the  nilo- 
meter  at  Grand  Cairo,  whereon  the  overflowings  of  the 
Nile  are  expreffed  : by  this  they  form  a judgment  of  the 
fucceeding  ieafon  : when  the  water,  for  inftance,  afeends 
to  twenty-three  feet,  it  is  a fign  of  great  fertility  in 
Egypt. 

Column,  itinerary,  a column  with  feveral  faces,  placed 
in  the  crofs-ways  in  large  roads  ; ferving  to  fhew  the  dif- 
ferent routs,  by  the  inferiptions  thereupon. 

Column,  laEtary,  at  Rome,  according  to  Feflns,  was  a 
column  erefted  in  the  herb-market,  which  is  now  the  place 
Montanara  ; which  had  a cavity  in  its  ptdcftal,  wherein 
young  children,  abandoned  by  their  parents  cut  of  poverty 
or  inhumanity,  were  expoled,  to  be  brought  up  at  the 
public  expence. 

Column,  legal.  Among  the  Lacedaemonians  there  were 
columns  railed  in  public  places,  whereon  were  engraven  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  ftate. 

Column,  limitrephous,  or  boundary,  is  that  which  fhews 
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the  limits  of  a kingdom,  or  country  conquered.  Such  was 
that,  which  Pliny  fays  Alexander  the  Great  eredted  at  the 
extremities  of  the  Indies. 

As  to  thofeof  Hercules,  ordinarily  called  his  columns,  or 
pillars;  they  are  two  very  ftcep  mountains  in  the  ftreights 
of  Gades,  now  Gibraltar. 

Column,  manubiary,  from  the  Latin  manul'us,  fpoils  of 
the  enemy  ; a column  adorned  with  trophies,  built  in  imita- 
tion of  trees,  whereon  the  fpoils  of  enemies  were  anciently 
hung. 

Column,  menian,  any  column  which  fupports  a balcony, 
or  meniana.  The  origin  of  this  kind  of  column,  Suetonius 
and  Afcanius  refer  to  one  Menias  ; who,  having  fold  his 
houfe  to  Cato  and  Flaccus,  confuls,  to  be  converted  into  a 
public  edifice,  referved  to  himleif  the  right  of  railing  a co- 
lumn without-iMe,  to  bear  a balcony  ; whence  he  might  fee 
the  (hows. 

Column,  miliary,  was  a column  of  marble,  raifed  by 
order  of  Auguftus,  in  the  middle  of  the  Roman  Forum  ; 
from  whence,  as  a centre,  the  dillances  of  the  feverai  cities, 
&c,  of  the  empire  were  reckoned,  by  other  mil  ary  co- 
lumns difpofed  at  equal  diftances,  on  all  the  grand  roads. 
This  column  was  of  white  marble  ; the  fame  with  that 
which  i3  now  feen  on  the  balluftrade  ot  the  ftaircafe  of 
the  capkol  at  Rome.  Its  proportion  is  maflive  ; being  a 
fhort  cylinder,  fupporting  a lymbol  of  the  globe  of  the 
earth. 

It  was  called  miUiarium  aureum , as  having  been  gilt,  at 
leaft  the  ball,  bv  order  of  Auguftus.  It  was  reftored  by 
the  emoerors  Vefpafian  and  Adrian  ; as  appears  by  the 
infcriptions. 

Column,  military,  among  the  Romans,  a column 
whereon  was  engraven  a lift  of  the  forces  in  the  Roman 
army,  ranged  by  legions,  in  their  proper  order;  with  de- 
fign  to  preferve  the  memory  of  tiie  number  of  foldiers,  and 
of  the  O'der  preferved  in  any  military  expedition. 

The  Romans  had  another  kind  of  military  column, 
which  they  called  columna  beilica,  Handing  before  the 
temple  of  Janus;  at  the  foot  whereof  the  conful  declared 
war,  by  throwing  a javelin  towards  the  enemies  countries. 

Column,  phofphorical , a light  houfe;  or  a hollow  co- 
lumn, built  on  a rock  or  the  tip  of  a mole,  or  other  emi- 
nence, to  ferve  as  a lantern  to  a port. 

Column , fymbollcal,  is  a column  reprefenting  fome  par- 
ticular country,  by  the  attributes  proper  thereto  ; as  tiiat 
of  the  French  order,  fet  with  jleurs  de  lis,  in  the  frontis- 
piece of  the  Jeluits  church  at  Rouen:  or  fome  memorable 
action  ; as  the  Corvlniati  column,  on  which  was  a crow  ; 
erefted  to  Valerius  Maximus,  furnamed  Corvinus,  in  me- 
mory of  his  defeat  of  a giant  in  the  army  of  the  Gauls,  by 
the  affiftance  of  a crow. 

Under  the  title  of  fymlollc  columns,  may  alfo  be  compre- 
hended thofe  that  ferve  for  fymbols.  Such  is  that  on  a 
medal  of  Nero,  which  exprefs  the  liability  of  the  Roman 
empire.  See  Symbol. 

Columns,  hijlorical,  memorial,  honorary,  triumphal.  Un- 
der this  head  may  be  placed  various  di ft ingu idled  columns, 
which  rank  among  the  eminent  works  of  art  ancient  and 
modern,  and  form  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  fituation  in 
which  they  are  placed.  The  molt  celebrated  of  thefe  is  the 
triumphal  column  of  Trajan  at  Rome.  This  monument 
was  built  bv  Aooiiodorus  the  inoit  famous  Roman  archi- 
tect in  the  Forum  Romanum  The  height  of  the  column 
is  106  feet,  with  a diameter  of  nearly  13  feet;  it  is  placed 
cn  a pedeftal  of  19  teet  high.  ; upon  the  capital  there  is  a 
crowning  which  formerly  Supported  a ftatue  of  the  emperor, 
but,  at  prefent,  a bronze  ftatue  of  St.  Peter,  about  14 
Vol.  IX. 


feet  in  height.  The  bale  and  capital  are  of  the  Tufcan 
order.  The  column,  with  the  crowning,  is  compofed  of  34 
tamboons  or  blocks  of  white  marble,  and  the  (haft  is  adorned, 
mounting  fpirally  from  top  to  bottom,  reprefenting  the  vic- 
tories of  Trajan  over  the  Dacae.  Four  eagles  at  the  cor- 
ners of  the  pedeftal  fupport,  in  their  beaks,  feftoons  of 
laurel,  and  the  fides  of  the  pedeftal  are  richly  ornamented, 
with  a variety  of  military  weapons.  The  infide  of  the  co- 
lumn contains  a ftaircafe,  which  afeends  to  the  capital,  and 
as  each  block  of  ftone  forms  the  whole  diameter  of  the 
fhaft,  the  fteps  are  wrought  out  of  the  Solid . 

The  Antonine  column,  though  inferior  in  deiign,  and 
the  beauty  of  Sculpture  to  the  laft  mentioned,  is  one  of  the 
moll  confiderable  monuments  of  ancient  Rome.  It  was 
eveCted  by  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  confecrated  by  him  to 
Antoninus  Pius,  whofe  ftatue  was  placed  upon  the  Summit, 
on  the  fhaft  however  are  reprefented  the  action  of  Marcus 
in  the  Mareoman  war.  The  column  is  9 6~  feet  in  height, 
with  a diameter  of  1 r i,  raifed  upon  a pedeftal  of  26^  feet. 
The  conftruCtion  of  this  column  is  exactly  fimilar  to  that  of 
Trajan  ; its  bafe  and  capital  have  Doric  profile. 

At  Alexandria  there  is  a remarkable  column,  which  is 
commonly  called  Pompey’s  pillar.  It  is  a column  of  the 
Corinthian  order  raifed  upon  a fhort  pedeftal.  The  fhaft 
is  67  feet  long,  and  nearly  nine  feet  in  diameter,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a fingle  piece  of  granite.  The  whole  height  of  the 
column  and  pedeftal  is  about  94  feet. 

At  Conftantinople  there  were  two  triumphal  columns 
fimilar  to  thofe  of  Trajan  and  Antoninus;  the  column  of 
Conftantine  is  entirely  deitroyed,  and  of  the  other  ereCled 
to  Arcadius  by  Theodolius,  only  the  pedeftal  and  the  ftrft 
courfe  of  the  fhaft  remains. 

Laftiy,  may  be  mentioned  the  monument  of  London, 
which  is  the  larged  column  in  exillence,  being  fifteen  feet 
in  diameter,  and  202  feet  high,  including  the  pedeftal  anc 
crowning.  This  column  was  erefted  in  memorial  of  the 
great  fire  of  London  ; its  architect  was  Sir  C.  Wren. 

Column,  rojlral , a triumphal  column  adorned  with  the 
beaks  or  prows  of  gal.ies,  in  memorial  of  a naval  victory. 
The  firft  roftral  column  was  ereCted  in  the  capitol,  on  occa- 
fion  of  the  defeat  of  the  Carthaginians  by  C.  Duillius. 
Auguftus  ccnllruCLd  four  with  the  prows  of  the  Snips  taken 
from  Cleopatra. 

Column,  Scenography  of.  See  Scenography. 

Column,  in  French  Colonne.  Column  has  been  very 
erroneoufiy  defined  by  many  writers  on  military  Subjects 
to  be  a long  deep  file  of  troops  or  baggage.  This  defi- 
nition, confining  a column  to  a file  of  troops,  fo  far 
from  giving  a true  idea  of  it,  conveys  one  totally  erroneous. 
For  a column  corififts  both  of  ranks  and  files.  A column 
may,  therefore,  be  defined  to  be  a corps  or  body  of  men 
with  ranks  and  files  in  the  form  either  of  a fquare  or 
redtangle,  who  march  in  time,  or  with  one  and  the  fame 
movement,  leaving  a fufficient  interval  between  every  two 
of  the  faid  ranks  and  files,  in  order  to  avoid  confufion.  A 
column  may  be  in  the  form  of  a fquare,  having  its  front 
equal  to  its  depth  ; or  it  may  be  of  a rectangular  form, 
having  either  its  front  equal  to  one  of  the  ftiortett 
fides  of  the  redlangle,  and  its  depth  equal  to  one  of  the 
longed,  or  its  front  equal  to  one  ot  the  longed  fides  oi  the 
redtangle,  and  its  depth  equal  to  one  of  the  fhortell. 

In  marching  troops  in  columns,  particularly  towards  the 
enemy,  great  care  Ihould  be  taken,  that  they  advance  as 
nearly  as  pofitole  alike,  and  not  one  before  another,  that 
they  may,  if  attacked,  be  able  to  afford  mutual  aid  and 
affiftance  to  one  another,  and  that  as  they  approach  the 
field  of  battle  they  preferve  their  diftances  with  fo  much 
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accuracy,  that  when  they  wheel  and  form  there  may  be 
neither  too  much  nor  too  little  ground  for  each  fquadron 
and  battalion.  This  is  a nice  point,  and  an  operation  that 
is  feldom  executed  corredlly. 

The  moth  difadvantageous  order  of  march  is  that  which 
compels  an  army  to  move  in  one  column.  The  more  co- 
lumns it  is  divided  into,  and  the  fmaller  their  depth,  the 
more  eaiily  and  expeditioufiy  are  the  troops  compofing  them 
formed  in  order  of  battle.  And  the  moll  advantageous 
method  of  marching  an  army  is  that  which  makes  it  move  in 
order  ol  battle,  without  dividing  it  into  coiunms  at  all.  But 
open,  level,  end  unembarraffed  ground  of  fufiicicnt  extent 
for  this  purpofe  is  rarclv  to  be  met  wi‘h. 

Column,  Clofe,  a folid  compndl  column,  with  very  little 
fpace  or  intervals  between  t'ne  diviiions  compollng  it. 

Column,  Open,  a column  with  interva's  between  the 
the  divisions  equal  commonly  to  their  refpective  fronts. 

Column,  among  Printers,  is  half  a page,  when  the  page 
is  divided  into  two  parts,  from  top  to  bottom.  See 
Printing. 

COLUMNA,  Faeius,  in  Biography,  a learned  botanift, 
was  born  at  Naples  in  1567.  He  attached  liimfelf  early 
to  the  ftudy  of  natural  hiftory,  particularly  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  properties  of  plants,  in  which  he  became 
eminent.  He  excelled  alfo  in  the  knowledge  of  languages, 
of  mufic,  of  mathematics,  and  in  drawing,  of  which  he  is 
faid  to  have  made  much  ufe,  live  greater  part  of  the  engrav- 
ings in  his  works  being  taken  from  his  own  defigns.  He 
was  led  to  ftudy  the  works  of  Diofcorides,  Bocrhaave  fays, 
in  order  to  find  a remedy  for  eliptic  fits,  to  which  lie  was 
fubjeft.  That  he  was  not  fuccefsfui  in  his  fearch  is  pro- 
bable, as  he  is  faid  to  have  received  the  greateft  benefit, 
having  previoufly  tried  numerous  medicines,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  a cauitic  to  one  of  his  thighs.  The  operation 
was  performed  by  Severinus  in  the  year  16.30.  He  died  in 
1651,  aged  83  years,  and  is  faid  to  have  totally  out-lived 
his  faculties.  Haller  gives  him  great  credit  as  a reviver  and 
improver  of  the  Rudy  of  botany,  for  the  light  he  threw  on 
many  obfeure  paffages  in  Diolcorides,  and  for  the  number 
of  plants  he  deferibed  not  before  known.  The  figures 
of  the  plants  he  has  given,  which  he  generally  affifted  in 
executing,  are  among  the  tarlitft  copper-p'ate  engravings  in 
that  part  of  natural  hiltory.  His  firth  work,  which  was 
pnblifhed  when  he  was  only  24  years  of  age,  “ Plantarum 
aliquot  hiftoria,  in  qua  deferibuntur  planto  rariores,  anti- 
quorum delineationibus  refpondentes.”  Neap,  anno  15Q2, 
4m.  far  exceeding  what  had  been  before  done  in  that  line. 
The  engravings  alfo  are  more  accurate  than  had  been  before 
pen . “ In  phu  (the  wild  valerian)  chargfterem  ex  ache 

txpreffit.”  Plaller  fays,  it  is  the  plant,  the  root  of  which, 
Diofcorides  recommended  in  his  complaint.  He  took  of  it 
for  a long  time  with  advantage,  he  f-;y s,  but  it  did  not 
effeft  a cure.  The  works  were  republifhed  in  1744,  4to.  by- 
James  Plaucus,  with  obfervations  by  the  Lyneei,  a fociety 
of  naturaiills,  to  which  Fabius  had  belonged.  Annexed  is 
a fnort  hiftory  of  Ins  life.  “ Minus  cognitarum  rariommque 
noftro  cselo  orientium  ftirpium,  ecphralis  qua  non  paucas 
ab  antiquioribus  deferiptx*  difquiruntur,  et  deciarantur,” 
Rome,  qto.  This  was  prepared  for  the  prefs  in  the  year 
1606.  The  dedication  was  written  in  the  year  1610, 
but  it  did  not  appear  until  the  year  1616.  He  now 
delineated  the  flowers,  fruits,  and  feeds  of  the  plants, 
and  began  to  arrange  them  from  the  fimilitudes  of 
thofe  parts.  A fecor.d  part  of  this  work  foon  followed. 
In  16 27,  his  “ xAdnotationes,  et  additiones  ad  opus  Fran- 
eifer  Plernandes,  et  Nardi  Antonii  Recchi”  appeared.  In 
this  he  makes  further  advances  in  the  clafiification  of  plants, 
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from  the  refemblance  of  the  petals.  “ Stylum  et  Ramina 
novit.”  In  his  work  appear  the  fir  ft  dawning  of  the  fyftem, 
by  which  Linnaeus,  more  than  a century  afterwards,  became 
immortalized.  He  was  a memberof  the  illuftrious  academy 
of  the  Lincei,  tftabbihed  at  Rome,  which  rendered  great 
fervices  to  the  republic  of  letters  as  long  as  it  fublifted. 
Columna  invented  a rnufical  iuftrument,  which  lie  called 
“ Sambuca  Lyncia,”  from  the  name  of  his  academy  ; it 
was  compofed  of  500  firings  of  different  lengths,  and  the 
tone  of  each  was  divided  in  four  parts,  according  to  the 
method  ol  Arifloxmns,  to  include  ail  the  genera,  diatonic, 
chromatic,  and  enharmonic.  He  pnblifhed  Iris  invention  in 
a work  likewife  entitled  “ Sambuca  Lyncia,”  printed  at 
Naples  in  161S.  Some  later  editions  were  publilhed  under 
the  title,  “ Deli’  in  (l  rumen  to  perfetto.”  We  make  no 
refleftiitns  on  the  excellence  of  this  inftrument,  having 
never  i’een  it  ; but  conjecture,  that  from  the  belly  being 
loaded  with  fo  great  number  of  firings,  the  tone  muft  be 
very  fetble  ; it  muft  likewife  have  been  difficult  to  tune  for 
all  the  three  genera,  and  frill  more  difficult  to  keep  in  tune. 
Haller  Bib.  Botan.  Eloy.  Didt.  Hift. 

Co  lumna  nap,  is  ufed  by  fome  writers  of  anatomy,  for 
the  fleffiy  end  of  the  nofe,  jutting  out  over  the  upper  fip. 

Columna  oris,  is  fometimes  tiled  for  the  uvula. 

Columna  regia,  in  Ancient  Geography , a place  of  Italy, 
over-againft  Sicily,  on  the  bank  of  the  ftrait,  and  near 
Regium  juhum.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary  of  An- 
tonine. 

COLUMNAR,  a name  given  by  Ephorus,  cited  by  Pliny, 
to  a fmall  ifland  on  the  route  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the 
ifiand  of  Cerne.  G.  Hardouin  thought  they  w.ere  the 
Mafcarenhas  ifles. 

Columns  A,  or  white  columns,  called  by  Herodotus 
(1.  v.  c.  1 18.)  Murai  r r,rai,  a place  of  Alia  Minor,  to  the 
fouth  of  the  river  Marftas,  and  very'  near  it. 

Columns  «««,  in  Anatomy,  called  alfo  lacertuli,  and 
columna  cordis,  are  feveral  fmall  mnfcles  in  the  ventricles  of 
the  heart  ; derived,  and,  as  it  were,  detached  from  tire 
paricties  of  thofe  ventricles,  and  connefled  by  tendinous 
extremities  to  the  valves  of  the  heart. 

Thefe  little  columns,  or  pillars,  being  faftened  to  the 
parietes  of  the  heart  on  one  fide,  and  the  tricufpid  and 
mitral  valves  on  the  other,  do,  by  the  contraction  in  the 
fyftole  of  the  heart,  draw  out  the  valves  ; and  by  that 
means  net  only  flint  the  orifices  of  the  veins,  but  more 
exa&ly  clofe  the  ventricles  in  their  fyftole. 

Columns  her  cults , the  columns  of  Hercules,  in  Ancient 
Geography,  the  name  given  to  the  ftrait  of  Gibraltar,  called 
alfo  Fretum  Gaditunum  and  Fretum  Hercuhzum.  Tiiefe 
columns  of  Plercuies  were  properly  the  two  mountains  of 
Calpe  in  Europe,  and  of  Abyla  in  Africa.  Some  have 
fuppofed  that  Hercules  called  them  by  his  name  ; but 
others  confider  Hercules  as  an  imaginary  hero,  whofe  name 
is  formed  of  the  Phoenician  “ Harokel,”  fignifying  a mer- 
chant or  voyager.  Hence,  they  fay,  it  is  not  aftonilhing, 
that  this  ftrait  fhould  be  called  “ the  Strait  of  Voyagers,” 
and  that  its  name  fhould  be  derived  from  the  Phoenician 
language,  fince  the  Phoenician  navigators  had  made  it  known, 
and  continually  failed  through  it. 

COLUMNAR  Marble.  Sec  Basaltes. 

Columnar  f.rata,  a mineralogieal  term  for  the  prifms 
into  which  different  ftrata  of  the  earth  are  fometimes  found 
fplit  or  divided,  generally  in  a direction  perpendicular  to 
the  lamina  of  the  ftrata  or  nearly  ; thefe  moft  commonly 
occur  ia  bafalt  or  trap,  thofe  of  Stople  in  Saxony,  x ecd 
300  feet  in  length,  without  any  articulation  or  d v iion. 
Dolomien  obferved  columnar  bafalt  in  the  ftrata  of  mount 
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Etna.  At  Caftkton  in  Derbyfhire,  Mr.  Mawe  obferved 
an  irregular  column  in  the  Toad  Hone  or  trap  (Mawe’s 
Derb.  p.  40  and  Ji).  Porphyry  is  often  found  in  a co- 
lumnar form,  fee  2 Berg.  Journ.  1790,  325,  and  Haiding, 
4S.  Sand  Hone  in  the  eaft  and  north  parts  of  Bohemia, 
are  often  fplit  into  columns,  refembling  bafalts,  2 Berg. 
Journ.  1792,  70.  Lime-ftone  is  fometimes  found  rent  into 
polygonal  pillars  of  4,  3,  &c.  fides  like  bafaits,  as  at 
JRuoms  and  R’don  in  the  Vivarois,  and  in  Saxony.  Char- 
pentier  49.  See  Basalt,  Trap  and  Pp.ismatic  columnars. 

COLUMNAR  IS,  in  Botany,  a name  given  by  fome 
to  the  tail,  milky  bell-flower  ; the  campanula  laclefcens, 
Ger.  Emac.  Ind.  2. 

COLUMN  A RIUM,  in  Roman  Antiquity,  a heavy  tri- 
bute, demanded  for  every  pillar  of  a houle.  It  was 
fiilt  laid  on  by  Julius  Csefar,  in  order  to  put  a flop 
to  the  extravagant  txpences  laid  cut  on  fumptuous  build- 
ings- 

COLUMNEA,  in  Botany , (fo  named  by  Plunder  in  ho- 
nour of  Fabius  Columna,  or  Fabio  Colonna,  of  the  noble 
family  of  Colonna  in  Italy,)  Linn.  Gen.  792.  Schrcb. 
1064.  Willd.  1210.  Plum.  33.  Juff.  121.  Clafs  and 
order,  didynamla  anginfpermia.  Nat.  Ord.  Pcrfonata , Linn. 
Scrophulanee . J iff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  One-leafed,  deeply  five-cleft,  gene- 
rally fomewhat  fwtlling  ac  the  bale,  permanent  ; feg- 
ments  eredt,  equal,  lanceolate.  Cor.  monopetalous, 
much  longer  than  the  calyx,  labiate  ; upper  lip  eredt  ; 
lower  lip  two  or  three-cleft.  Stain.  Filaments  four  free  ; 
anthers  joined  together.  Pijl.  Germ  fuperior,  egg-fhaped  ; 
ftyle  filiform,  the  length  of  the  upper  lip  ; ityle  bifid,  ob- 
tufe.  Peric.  Capfule  globular,  one  or  two-celled.  Seeds 
numerous,  fmall,  attached  to  a large  receptacle. 

Effen.  Ch.  Calyx  five-cleft.  Corolla  labiate;  upper  lip 
eredt,  emarginate;  lower  lip  three-cleft.  Anthers  connected. 
Capfule,  one  or  two-celled.  Seeds  bedded  in  the  recep- 
tacle. 

Sp.  1.  C.  Scandens.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  Mart.  1.  Lam.  1. 
Willd.  1.  Jacq.  Hurt.  vol.  iii.  tab.  48.  Amer.  Pidt.  88. 
tab.  170.  Plum.  Gen.  2S.  ic.  tab.  89.  fig.  1.  Lam.  111. 
tab.  524.  fig.  1.  “ Leaves  egg-fhaped,  acute,  entire  or 

flightly  crenated,  fomewhat  villous  ; calyx  pubefeent  ; 
fegments  entire  ; corolla  pubefeent  ; upper  lip  undivided.” 
Root  perennial.  Stem  flender,  very  long,  pale  green,  flightly 
villous,  either  creeping  on  the  ground,  or  attaching  itfelf 
to  the  trunks  of  trees,  by  fmall  lateral  roots.  Leaves  oppo- 
fite,  pe tided,  refembling  thofe  of  Parietaria.  Flowers 
blood-red,  two  inches  long,  axillary,  folitary,  villous  on 
the  outfide,  on  fhort  peduncles,  a little  curved.  Capfule 
globular,  white,  feftifh,  refembling  a berry,  but  opening, 
about  the  fize  of  a nut,  one-celled.  A native  of  South 
America,  and  the  Welt  Indies.  There  is  a feminal  variety 
with  yellowifh  flowers.  2.  C.  longlfolia.  Linn.  Mant.  90. 
Mart.  2.  Lam.  3.  (Achimenes  fefamoides  ; Vahl.  Symb. 

2.  71.  Willd.  1190.  Babel.  Tliuli.  Rheed.  Mai.  9. 
tab.  87.  Selamum  javanicum  ; Burm.Ind.  133.)  “Leaves 
lanceolate,  very  long,  fomewhat  ferrated,  fmooth.”  Stem 
about  two  feet  high,  herbaceous,  quadrangular,  fmooth, 
branched.  Leaves  three  inches  long,  oppofite,  nearly 
feffile,  Flowers  red,  oppofite;  in  Ample,  long,  eredt,  ter- 
minal racemes ; border  of  the  corolla  four-cleft ; upper  lip 
large,  oblong,  entire  ; lower  lip  trifid  ; anthers  divided  at 
the  bafe  into  two  diverging  lobes,  connected,  and  forming 
a crofs.  Capfule  egg-fhaped,  two-celled,  two  valved.  Seeds 
numerous,  fixed  in  a globular  receptacle.  A native  of  the 
Eaft.  Indies.  3.  C.  hirfuta.  Mart.  3.  Willd.  2.  Hort. 
Ivew.  2.  366.  Lam.  111.  tab.  524.  fig.  2.  Swartz.  Prod. 


94.  Fior.  Ind.  occ.  3.  10S0.  (Achimenes  major;  Brown. 
Jam.  270.  tab.  30.  fig- 3.  Rapunculus  maticofus;  Sloan. 
Jam.  58.  Hill.  1.  tab  100.  fig.  t.)  “ Leaves  egg-fhap.-J ; 
acuminate,  ferrated,  rough,  with  hairs  on  the  upper  fu  face, 
fegments  of  the  calyX  tooth- ferrated,  hirfute  ; corolla  hir- 
fute ; upper  lip  bifid.”  . Root  perennial.  Whole  plant 
fuccuknt.  Stem  thick,  throwing  its  branches  to  the  height 
of  four  er  five  feet  when  iupported.  Leaves  oppofite.  alter- 
nately larger.  Flowers  large,  beautifully  variegated;  feg- 
ments of  the  calyx  almofl  pinnated  like  thofe  of  the  role. 
A native  of  the  cooler  mountains  of  Jamaica  ; introduced 
in  17S0,  by’  the  marquis  of  Rockingham  ; flowering  in 
November.  4.  C.  hfpida.  Mart.  4.  Willd.  4.  Swartz. 
Prod.  94.  1'lor.  Ind.  occ.  2.  1083.  “ Leaves  egg-fhaped, 

obtufe,  flightly  toothed,  hifpid  hirfute ; fegments  of  the 
calyx  entire,  hairy  ; (tern  hairy,  fcabrous.”  A native  of 
Jamaica.  3.  C.  natilans.  Mart.  5.  Willd.  3.  Swartz. 
Prod.  94.  FI  or.  Ind.  occ.  2.  10S3.  <c  Leaves  ovate-lan- 
ceolate, flightly  toothed,  rather  fcabrous,  hirfute  and 
coloured  underneath  ; calyx  villous  ; fegments  iaciniated  ; 
corollas  villous.”  A native  of  Jamaica,  in  fhady  wo  ids, 
attached  to  the  trunks  of  trees.  6.  C.fel/nta.  Wiild.  6. 
Lour.  Cochin.  384.  “ Leaves  ilillate  ; flowers  folitary  ; 

Hem  creeping.”  Stem  herbaceous,  perennial,  cylindrical, 
flender,  whitifh  Branches  lomevvhat  eredt,  four  inches 
loqg,  very  tender.  Leaves  egg  fliaped,  three  lines  long, 
ferrated,  ftellate  in  threes,  pale  green,  odoriferous,  petiokd. 
Flowers  white,  tfriped  with  red,  axillary,  hirfute,  peduncled  ; 
tube  of  the  corolla  fcarceiy  gibbous  ; upper  lip  arched, 
trifid  ; lower  bifid  ; anthers  egg-fhaped,  connected,  fepa- 
rated  with  difficulty.  Capfule  awl-ffiaped,  two-celled.  The 
whole  plant,  except  the  capfule,  hairy.  A native  of 
Cochin-china.  It  is  an  aquatic,  of  a very  pkafant  appear- 
ance and  fmell,  and  being  emoliient  and  cooling,  is  ufed 
as  a wafh  by  the  women,  for  which  purpofe  it  is  cultivated 
in  pots  or  tubs  filled  with  water,  having  earth  at  the 
bottom. 

Columnea  ereRa  ; Lam.  See  Cyrilla pulchclla. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  All  the  fpecies  require  the 
heat  of  a ftove.  They  are  propagated  by  feeds,  and  fhould 
be  treated  like  other  tender  exotics. 

COLUMNELLA,  little  column , denotes  the  fubftance 
that  pafles  through  the  capfule,  and  conne&3  the  feveral 
partitions  and  feeds. 

COLUMNXA  Pompei,  in  Ancient  Geography , a place 
of  Thrace,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Thracian  Boiphorus,  on 
the  coaft  of  the  Euxine  fea. 

COLUMNIATED  winding  flairs.  See  Stairs. 

C0LUMN1FERJE,  in  Botany,  the  thirty  fourth  natu- 
ral order  in  the  “ Philofophia  Botanica,”  of  Linnaeus,  and 
the  thirty-feventh  of  “ Praskdtions.”  In  the  “ Philofophia 
Botanica,”  it  contains  the  following  genera;  camellia, "xv- 
lon,  goflypium,  urena,  hibifeus,  turnera,  malope,  lavate- 
ra,  althaea,  alcea,  malva,  melochia,  fida,  napae,  waltheria, 
mentzelia,  hermennia,  helldteres,  and  ftewartia.  In  the 
Praeledtions  all  thefe  are  continued,  except  mentzdia,  which 
is  removed  to  the  calycanthemae  ; and  xylon,  which  was 
fupprefled  as  a diftindt  genus  by  Linnaeus  himfelf,  and  its 
fpecies  placed  under  bombax.  The  following  are  added  by 
Linnaeus,  triumfetta,  bixa,  corchorus,  theobroma,  grewia, 
muntingia,  tilia,  all  of  which  originally  formed  part  of  the 
now  fupprefled  order  culmineae ; and  befide  thefe,  mala- 
chra?  pentapetes,  bombax,  adanlouia,  heliocarpus,  anti- 
chorus, mahernia,  kleinhovia,  ayenia,  microcos,  thea,  kigg- 
claria.  Sterculia  is  placed  by  Linnaeus  under  both  the  co- 
iumniferae  and  the  tricoccae.  In  the  “ Philofophia  Botanica” 
it  had  been  placed  among  the  latter,  and  when  it  was  after- 
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wards  removed  to  the  former,  it  was  mcft  probably  left  in 
' its  original  ftation,  merely  through  inadvertence.  The  follow- 
ing have  hnce  been  added  ; but  Gifcke  acknowledges  bimfelf 
in  doubt  whether  the  arrangement  would  in  all -cafes  have 
been  approved  by  Linnsus.  Symplocos,  Linn.,  and  tevn- 
ftroemia,  Linn.,  referred  to  this  order  by  Swartz.;  palavia, 
Cav.  ; anoda,  Cav.  ; ruizia,  Cav1;  affonia,  Cav.  ; dombeya, 
Cav.  ; ochroma,  Swart.  ; paronia,  Cav ; achania,  Sol. 
Swart.  ; (malvavifcus,  Dill.  Cav.)  Lagunaea,  Cav.;  cienfu- 
gofia,  Cav.  ; myrodia,  Swart.  (Quararibea,  Aubl.  Cav.), 
aubletia,  Schreb.  (Apeiba,  marcgr.  Aubl.  Swart. ) Marila, 
Swart.  ; bubroma,  Schreb.  ; malacodendron,  Mitch.  Cav. 
eroteum,  Swart.  , 

Linnceus  confeffes  that  the  effential  charader  of  the  order 
is  not  to  be  underftood  from  the  name,  which  properly  be- 
longs only  to  fome  of  the  more  remarkable  genera.  In  all 
of  them  the  root  is  fibrous  ; in  none  bulbous  or  tuberous. 
The  Hem  in  moft  is  herbaceous,  but  fome  are  large  trees  ; 
it  is  amongfl  the  latter  only,  that  thorns  are  to  be  found, 
and  prickles  only  in  fome  hibifci.  Scarcely  any  plant  in  the 
whole  order  is  fmooth.  All  have  iiipules  in  pairs.  The 
leaves  are  never  oppofice,  moft  commonly  petioled  ; the  fo- 
liation, as  far  as  Linnaeus  could  recoiled.,  always  plaited, 
and  many  have  glanduliferous  pores  under  the  rib.  There 
are  no  tendrils  in  any  plant  of  the  order.  The  inflorefcence 
is  various.  The  calyx  in  many  is  Smple  and  five-cleft;  in 
fome  double.  The  petals  in  moft  are  five  ; but  fince  the 
filaments  are  united,  and  in  moft  genera  adhere  to  them,  the 
corolla  falls  off  ail  together,  as  if  it  conlifted  only  of  one 
petal.  Their  claws,  by  converging  often,  conftitute  the 
nedary.  The  piftils,  or  at  leaft  the  ftigmas,  are  equal  in 
number  to  the  parts  of  the  fruit.  The  fruit  is  always  fupe- 
rior,  but  various  in  other  refpeds.  None  of  the  fpecie9  are 
poifonous  or  fetid  ; they  are  generally  more  or  lefs  mucila- 
ginous ; and  the  flowers  of  moft  are  beautiful. 

COLUMPNATENS1S,  in  Ancient  Geegraphy , an  epif- 
copal  fee  in  Africa  in  Mauritania  CEefarienfis,  according  to 
the  conference  of  Carthage. 

COLUPPA,  in  Botany , Rheed.  See  Illecebrum  fcf- 
Jile. 

COLURES,  in  Geography  and  AJlronomy,  are  two 
great  drcles,  imagined  to  interfed  each  other  at  right  an- 
gles in  the  poles  of  the  world. 

The  word  is  derived  from  xoXoc,  mutilus,  or  truncatus,  and 
tail ; q.  d.  appearing  with  the  tail  cut  off ; becaufe  never 
feen  entire  above  the  horizon. 

Tne  colures  pafs  one  of  them  through  the  folftitial,  and 
the  ot'ner  through  the  equinodial  point  of  the  ecliptic; 
whence  the  firft  is  denominated  the  foljlitia ls  and  the  fecond 
equinoctial  colure. 

The  cqui  odial  colure  determines  the  equinoxes;  and 
the  folftitial,  the  folftices. 

By  thus  dividing  the  ecliptic  into  four  equal  parts,  they 
alfo  mark  the  four  feafons  of  the  year. 

It  is  cf  fputed  over  what  part  of  the  hack  of  Aries 
the  equinodial  colure  palled  in  the  time  of  Hipparchus.  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton,  iri  his  Chronology,  takes  it -to  have  been 
Over  the  middle  of  the  conftel  at’on.  Father  Souciet  in- 
fills on  its  having  paffed  over  the  dodecate morion  of  Aries, 
or  midway  between  the  rump  and  firft  of  the  tail.  We 
have  fome  obfervations  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadions, 
N°  466,  concerning  the  pofition  of  this  colure  in  the  ancient 
fphere,  from  a drau  ht  of  the  con’lellation  Aries,  in  the 
Arataea  pu’  lilhed  at  Leyden  and  Amfterdam,  1652,  which 
feem  to  confirm  fir  Ifaac’s  opinion  ; but  the  antiquity  and 
authority  of  the  original  draught  may  ltill  remain  in  ques- 
tion, See  Chronology. 
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COLURI,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  in  the  gulf  of  En- 
gia,  near  the  coaft  of  Livndia,  about  fevtn  miles  Ion?  and 
two  wide;  to  miles  W.  of  Athens.  N.  lat.  38°.  E.  loner. 

2 30  36'. 

COLUSITxvNUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  epifcopal 
fee  in  the  proconfular  Africa,  according  to  the  conference 
of  Carthage;  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with  Calcitanenfes. 

COLUSSA,  a Greek  town  of  Paphlagoma. 

CO  LUTE  A,  in  Botany,  I KoXcvrea , the  name  of  a plant 
in  Theophraftus).  Tourn.  Ciafs  22.  Ld.  3.  Gen.  2 Linn. 
Gen.  8S0.  Schreb.  1196.  Wil'd.  1365.  Grert.  488.  juff. 
359'  Vent.  3.  412.  Baguenand:  ;r  ; Encyc.  Ciafs  and  order, 
diadelphia  dccandria.  Nat.  Ord.  Papilionacea , Linn.  Ligu- 
minofee.  Juft'.  Vent. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  bSi-fhaped,  five-cleft, 
ered,  permanent.  Cor.  Papilionaceous.  Standard,  wines 
and  keel  differing  in  different  fpecies  with  refped  to  number 
and  proportion.  Siam.  Filaments  nine  U 'ited;  onefeparate; 
anthers  fimpie.  Fiji.  Germ  fuperior,  oblong,  compreffed 
peduncled  ; ftyle  afeending  ; ftigma  bearded  on  the  lower 
fide.  Peric.  Legume  very  large,  membranous,  tranfparent, 
generally  inflated,  appearing  almoft  empty,  perfectly  oue- 
celled.  Seeds  lmall,  kidney-lhaped,  attached  to  the  two 
edges  of  the  upper  future. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  five-cleft.  Stigma  bearded  on  one  fide. 
Legume  peduncled,  membranous,  inflated  or  compreffed, 
one-celled. 

Olf.  This  fpecies  is  nearly  allied  to  aftragalus  and  phaca. 
The  total  want  of  a partition  in  the  legume  is  its  only  certain 
generic  diftindion.  The  aftragali  are  completely  two-ce!led. 
The  phacts  have  a partial  partition,  which  extends  the 
whole  length,  but  only  half  the  breadth  of  the  legume, 
making  it  femi-bilocular. 

Sp.  1.  C.  arborejeerts.  Common  bladder-fenna.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  1.  Mart.  1.  Lam.  1.  Wilid.  1.  Gsert.  tab.  154.  fig.  4. 
Lam.  III.  624.  fig.  2.  But.  mag.  tab.  8r.  (C.  veficaria; 
Bauh.  Pin.  396.  Tourn.  649.  C.  hirfuta  ; Roth.  Germ.  I. 
305.  II.  16S.)  “ Leaflets  inverfely  heart-fhaped.”  Linn. 

“ Leaflets  oval-obcordate  ; tlandard  gibbous,  abbreviated.” 
Hort.  Kew.  A fhrub.  Stems  feveral,  woody,  twelve  or 
fourteen  feet  high ; branches  numerous,  woody.  Leaves 
alternate,  winged,  terminated  by  an  odd  one  ; leaflets  nine 
or  eleven,  green  and  fmooth  above,  glaucous  underneath. 
Flowers  yellow,  with  a reddifh  curved  line  at  the  bafe  of 
the  ftandard,  in  a fhort  raceme,  confifting  of  three  or  four 
flowers  ; wings  only  a little  (horter  than  the  keel.  Legume 
clofed  at  the  tip.  Seeds  twenty  or  more.  A native  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  Europe  ; obferved  by  Mr.  Ray,  in  the  af* 
cent  to  the  crater  of  mount  Vefuvius,  where  there  are 
fcarcely  any  other  plants.  It  flowers  with  us  in  the  early 
part  of  June,  and  fometimes  again  in  the  month  of  Auguft, 
continuing  till  Odober.  Both  leaves  and  legumes  are  pur- 
gative, and  may  be  fubftituted  for  the  officinal  fenna,  (caffia 
fenna,)  but  mu  ft  be  taken  in  larger  dofes.  They  have  an 
acrid,  naufeous  tafte.  The  feeds,  in  the  quantity  of  a dram 
or  two  excite  vomiting:  but  notwithstanding  thefe  qualities, 
the  plant  is  laid  by  Haller  and  Ray  to  aff  >rd  a food  grateful 
to  cattle.  2.  C.  ci-uenta.  Oriental  bladder  fenna.  Mart. 

2.  Wilid.  2.  L’ Here  tier  Stirp.  nov.  2.  tab.  41.  Hort  Kew. 

3.  55.  Lam.  I 1.  tab.  624.  fig.  3.  (C.  ori.ritalis,  flore,  fan- 

guinei  co'oris,  lutea  macula  notato.  Tourn.  Cor.  44.  C.  fan- 
guinea.  Pal.  roff.  1.  88.  C.  orientahs.  Lam.  2.  C.  humilis. 
Scop,  infubr.  2.  23.  tab.  12)  “ Shrubby;  leaflets  wedg- 

fhaped,  inverfely  heart-fhaped ; ftandard  gibbous,  obtule, 
very  fmall.”  Stem  woody  ; branches  feven  or  eight  feet  high. 
Leaves  pinnated  ; leaflets  eleven  or  thirteen,  fmail,  fmooth, 
glaucous,  more  flefhy  than  thofe  of  the  preceding  fpecies. 

Flowtu-. 
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Flowers  deep  red,  with  two  yellow  fpots  on  the  Standard, 
fmall ; wings  considerably  Shorter  than  the  keel ; keel  eredt, 
appearing  cut  off  at  the  end.  Legume  opening  beneath 
the  tip  into  a wide  hole.  Difcovered  by  Tournefort  in  the 
Levant  ; cultivated  by  Miller  in  1752.  3.  C.  pocockii. 

Pocock’s  biadder-fenna.  Mart.  3.  Willd.  3.  Hort.  Kew, 
3.  55.  (C.  procumbens;  L’Heretier  Stirp.  nov.  2.  tab.  42. 
C.  halepica;  Lam.  3.)  “ Shrubby  ; leaflets  roundifh-ellip- 

tical,  very  obtufe,  mucronate  ; ftandard  gibbous,  elongated, 
afeending.”  A lower  Shrub  than  the  preceding.  Branches 
{lender,  fpreading.  Leaflets  thirteen  or  fifteen,  very  frnall, 
entire,  of  a chiereous-green  colour  underneath.  Flowers 
bright  yellow,  larger  than  thofe  of  C.  arbortfeens,  opening 
a month  earlier,  and  continuing  in  fucceffion  till  late  in  the 
autumn  ; peduncles  ihorter  than  the  leaves,  axillary,  foiitary, 
one  or  two-flpwered.  The  feeds  were  firft  brought  to  Eng- 
land from  Turkey, by  Dr.  Pococke,  and  are  laid  lay  Dr.  Ruf- 
fellto  be  very  common  about  Aleppo.  4.  C .frutefeens.  Scarlet 
biadder-fenna.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  2.  Mart.  4 Lam.  4.  Willd.  4. 
B it.  Mag.  tab.  1 8 1 . “ Leaflets  oblong,  retufe,  hoary  under- 
neath; branches  filky-tomentous.”  A fhrub,  from  two  to 
four  feet  high;  branches  eredt.  Leaflets  from  twenty-one 
to  twenty-five,  green  and  fmooth  on  their  uDper  furface. 
Flowers  bright  fcarlet  large;  peduncles  axillary,  from  three 
to  five-flowered  ; keel  conliderably  longer  than  the  Standard; 
wings  very  fmall.  Legumes  very  large.  A native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Iffope,  and  other  parts  of  Africa.  5.  C. 
americana.  Mart.  8.  Houft.  MSS.  “ Shrubby  ; leaflets 
egg-fhaped,  emarginate  ; legumes  oblong,  comprefikd,  acu- 
minate.” Stem  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  high,  much  branched ; 
leaflets  feven,  light  green.  Flowers  bright  yellow,  two  or 
three  upon  each  peduncle.  Legumes  near  four  inches  long, 
compreffed,  winged,  ending  in  long  points.  Sent  to  Mil- 
ler in  J730,  by  Dr.  Houfton,  from  Vera  Cruz  in  New 
Spain.  0.  C . galegfolia.  Bot.  Mag.  tab.  792.  “Shrubby; 
leaflets  oval,  emarginate,  in  about  nine  pairs,  with  a termi- 
nal one  ; legumes  on  longifh  pedicels.”  Stem  low,  zig-zag; 
branches  herbaceous,  angular.  Stipules  two,  egg-fhaped  fmall, 
embracing  the  common  petiole,  but  diftindt  from  it.  Flowers 
dull  red,  inclining  to  orange,  in  a many-flowered  raceme  ; 
common  peduncles  longer  than  the  leaves,  axillary  ; prdicels 
alternate,  Short,  curved  ; bradfe  under  each  flower,  Angle, 
fmall,  egg-fhaped  ; calyx-teeth  wide  at  the  bafe,  with  white 
villous  margins;  llandard  roundifh,  fomewbat  reflexed, 
marked  at  the  bafe  with  a greenifh  ycliow . fpot ; wings 
fmalh-r  than  the  keel ; keel  one-petaU.  d,  when  folded  nearly 
orbicular;  (tyie  hairy  on  the  upper  furface  of  its  whole 
length.  Legume  inflated,  membranous,  veined,  oblong, 
oval,  beaked,  on  a pedicel  four  times  longer  than  the  calvx. 
Seeds  many,  ihining,  kidney-Sb  ped.  A native  of  New 
South  Wales.  7.  C.  procumbent.  Mart-  9.  “ Stems  trail- 

ing ; leaflets  oblong,  egg- fudged,  totnentous ; flowers  axil- 
1-  ry,  on  very  long  peduncles.”  Stems  feveral,  woody,  Slender, 
much  branched  ; branches  not  much  more  than  a foot  long  ; 
leaflets  twenty-five  or  twenty-feven,  fmall,  narrow.  Flowers 
put  pie,  fma.l;  peduncles  with  three  or  four  flowers.  Le- 
gumes little  more  than  half  an  inch  long,  but  like  a fickle, 
compreffed.  Seeds  kNney-fnaped.  A native  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Cultivated  by  Miller  in  17 73.  8.  C. 

rigida.  Willd.  5.  Thunb.  prod.  134.  “Shrubby;  leaflets 
lanceolate,  fmooth  ; t'tem  credit,  .Smooth.  A native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  9.  C.  obiufata.  Willd.  6.  Thunb. 
prod.  134.  “ Shrubby  ; leaflets  linear  ; item  eredt  ; flowers 

in  racemes,  reflexed.”  A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  10.  C.  linearis.  Willd.  7.  Thunb.  prod.  135. 
“ Herbaceous  ; leaflets  linear,  acute  ; Stem  eredt ; racemes 
terminal,  incurved.”  A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
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II.  C.  herhacea.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  3.  Mart.  6 Lam.  5.  Willd. 
8.  Gasrt.  tab.  154.  fig.  2.  “ Leaflets  linear,  emarginate, 
fmooth  ; Item  herbaceous;  racemes  axillary.”  Roots  an- 
nual or  triennial.  Stem  near  a foot  and  half  high,  clothed 
with  very  .i'hort  hairs,  branched.  Leaflets  fifteen  or  feven- 
teen,  greenifh.  Flowers  dark  blood-red,  fmall  ; ftandard 
ftriated,  the  length  of  the  wings  and  keel.  Legumes  fmall, 
membranous,  fotrifewhat  tranfparent,  very  thin,  compreffed, 
egg  Shaped,  obliquely  mucronate,  two  valved,  pedunclcd. 
Seeds  two  or  four,  rather  large,  kidney -Shaped,  compreffed, 
of  a dull  chefnut  colour.  A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope;  cultivated  by  Miller  in  1731-  12.  C.  perennans. 

Mart.  5.  Willd  9.  Hort.  Kew.  3.  56  Jacq.  Hort.  3.  tab. 
3.  (C.  fiflulofa;  Retz.  Obf.  3.  40.  Mart.  7.)  “Herba- 
ceous ; leaflets  oblong,  pubefeent ; ftem  eredt ; racemes 
terminal.”  Root  perennial.  Whole  plant  flightly  pubefeent® 
Stem  cylindrical,  ftriated,  pale  green,  annual,  Ample,  or 
with  almoft  barren  branehlets.  Leaves  alternate,  near  toge- 
ther, fpreading;  leaflets  from  thirteen  to  feventeen,  entire, 
obtufe,  on  very  fhort  petioles.  Flowers  fifth-coloured,  fmall, 
without  feent;  ftandard  wide,  romidiSh,  emarginate,  marked 
with  deep  purple  ftreaks ; wings  Shorter  than  the  keel,  ob- 
long, obtufe  ; keel  dark  purple,  afeending  at  the  end,  al- 
moft as  long  as  the  ftandard;  ftyle  fmooth  ; ftigma  obtufe, 
with  white  villous  hairs,  but  bearded  only  at  the  tip.  Legume 
ovate-roundifh,  acuminate  at  both  ends,  compreffed,  flat, 
little  inflated,  fmooth,  membranous,  fomewhat  pellucid,  not 
opening  of  itfelf.  Seeds  few,  compreffed  black.  A native 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Elope  ; introduced  by  Dr.  Jacquna 
in  1776.  13.  C.  proflrata.  Willd.  10.  Thunb.  prod.  13.4. 

“ Leaflets  lanceolate,  villous  ; ftem  herbaceous,  diffufe  ; 
peduncles  axillary,  with  about  two  flowers.”  A native  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Elope.  We  Should  have  fuppoftd  this 
to  be  C.  proeumbens  taken  up  by  profeffor  Martyn  from 
Miller,  if  Miller  had  not  exprefsly  afferted  that  his  plant  has 
woodyft.ms.  14.  C.  excifa.  Willd.  11.  Thunb.  prod.  134. 
“ Leaflets  eag  Shaped,  cut  ; ftem  herbaceous,  decumbent  ; 
racemes  terminal.”  A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

15.  C.  xi  eflearia.  Willd.  12.  Thunb.  prod.  134.  “Leaflets 
egg-Shaped  ; ftem  herbaceous,  decumbent  villous  ; legumes 
orbicular,  infiattd.”  A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

16.  C .tomentofa.  Wdld.13.  Thunb.  prod.  135.  “Leaflets 
egg-fhaped,  hoary  ; ftem  herbaceous,  tomentcus  ; flowers  in 
racemes.  A native  of  the  Caoe  of  Good  Hope.  17'  C. 
alpina.  Lam.  6.  (Phaca  alpina;  L11111.  P.  leguminibus  pen- 
dulis  femiovatis  ; Gmel,  Sib.  4.  35.  tab.  14.  Aftragulus  ; 
Hall.  Helv.  n.  40J.  Aftragaloides  elatior,  eredta,  vicias  fo- 
lds, filiquis  pendulis.  Amon.  Ruth.  148.)  “Herbaceous, 
much  branched;  leaflets  oblong,  elliptical,  hairy  underneath ; 
flowers  pale  yellow.”  Root  perennial.  Stems  near  a foot 
and  half  long,  weak,  fometimes  quite  upright,  fometimes 
half  decumbent  and  diffufe.  Leaflets  nineteen  or  twenty- 
one,  green  and  fmooth  above,  diminishing  u fize  towards 
the  top.  Flowers  yellowish,  in  pedim  d fpikes,  Situated 
in  the  axils  of  the  upDer  leaves  ; calyx  Delet  with  a few 
Short  blackifh  hairs.  Legumes  veficular,  perfectly  one-celled, 
pediceiied  in  their  calyx,  demi-oval,  or  a little  creleent- 
fhaped,  acute,  pendulous  on  the  common  peduncle.  Seeds 
from  tour  to  fix,  fmall,  kidney-Shaped.  A native  of  the 
mountains  of  Daaphine,  Switzerland.  Lapland,  and  Siberia. 
18.  C.  auflralis.  Lam.  7.  (Phaca  auftralis,  Linn.;  aftraga- 
ius.  Hall,  Helv.  p.  403.  Aftragaloides  alpina  fupina  gla- 
bra, Till.  Hort.  Pm.  19.  tab.  14.  fig.  1.)  “Herbaceous, 
diffufe ; leaflets  lanceolate,  nearly  fmooth ; peduncles 
longer  than  the  leaf.”  Root  perennial.  Stems  from  five  to 
feven  inches  long,  Slender,  weak,  commonly  procumbent, 
almoft  fmooth,  branched,  Leaflets  thirteen  or  fifteen, 
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acute.  Stipules  two,  embracing  the  ftem,  oval-obtufe. 
Flowers  yeliowifh  white,  with  a tint  of  violet  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  keel,  feffile,  in  axillary  fpikes.  Legumes  veficu- 
lar,  demi-oval,  pedicelled  in  their  calyx,  terminated  by  a 
fhort  bent  thread,  perfectly  one-celled,  fmooth,  not  pendu- 
lous. Seeds  five  or  fix,  fmall.  A native  of  the  mountains 
of  Provence,  Italy,  and  Switzerland.  After  fome  heftta- 
tion,  we  have  placed  the  laft  two  fpecies  under  this  genus, 
in  concurrence  with  La  Marck,  although  that  botanift  has 
not,  in  this  particular,  been  hitherto  followed  by  any  other 
author.  Gtertner  has  even  figured  the  legume  of  this  fpe- 
cies alone,  to  illuftrate  the  genus  phaca.  As  far,  however, 
as  the  partition  is  concerned,  he  compleatly  gives  up  the 
point,  acknowledging  the  legume  to  be  abfolutely  one- 
celied,  without  a vellige  of  a partition.  He  has  accordingly 
introduced  aut  rarius  unicolare , into  his  generic  character, 
and  has  founded  the  effential  diftin&icn  between  colutea 
and  phaca  on  the  form  of  the  flowers.  To  us  the  entire 
want  of  a partition  appears  decifive.  Jacquin,  indeed,  has 
attributed  to  his  alpina  a half  two-celled  legume  j but  he 
feems  to  refer  to  a different  plant.  There  is  much  confufiou 
in  authors  with  refpedt  to  the  fynonym.s  of  phaca-alpina ; 
and  that  with  the  kindred  fpecies,  ftands  in  need  of  further 
inveftigation. 

Colutea  argentea  cretica ; Tourn.  See  Coronilla 
argent  ea. 

Colutea  caule genifhz  fungofo  ; Bauh.  Hifl.  See  Coro- 
nilla juncea. 

Colutea  ennenphyllos  fdiquofa  ind.  orient.  ; Pluk.  Aim. 
See  Indigofera  enneaphylla. 

Colutea  exotica  anguft folia ; Pluk.  Aim.  See  Coro- 
nilla aculeata. 

Colutea  Indie  a humilis,  ex  qua  indigo  ; Burm.  Zeyl. 
See  Indigofera  iinBoria. 

Colutea  minima  difpermos  ; Pluk.  Phyt.  See  Indigo- 
fera enneaphylla. 

Colutea  Jiliquofa  glabra  terms  quin  foe  maderafpatana; 
Pluk.  Aim.  See  Indigofera  glabra. 

Colutea  Jiliquofa  five  fcorpioides  major  et  minor  ; Bauh. 
Pin.  See  Coronilla  emerus. 

Colutea  fcorpioides ; Cam.  Epit.  See  Coronilla 
emerus. 

Colutea  fcorpioides  maritima glauc a folio;  Bauh.  Pin. 
See  Coronilla  glauca. 

Colutea  fcorpioides  minor  coronata  ; Bauh.  Pin.  See 
Coronilla  coronata. 

Colutea  fcorpioides  odorata ; Alp.  Exot.  See  Coro- 
nilla argentea . 

Colutea  fecunda;  Cluf.  See  Coronilla  coronata. 

Colutea  %eylanica  argentea  iota ; Herm.  Lugdb.  Rai. 
Hift.  See  Sophora  tomentofa • 

COLUTHUS,  in  Biography , a Greek  poet,  a native  of 
Eyeopolis,  lived  under  the  emperor  Anaftafius  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fixth  century.  His  only  work  that  has  come 
down  to  us  is  upon  the  “ Rape  of  Helen,”  which,  though 
of  inferior  merit,  has  been  frequently  edited,  and  was 
tranflated  into  French  by  M.  du  Molard  in  1742.  Mo- 
re ri. 

COLVIUS,  Andrew,  was  born  at  Dort  in  Holland,  in 
tbe  year  1594,  where  he  officiated  during  a confiderable 
part  of  his  life  as  paftor  of  the  Walloon  church.  In  1&20, 
he  was  chaplain  to  the  embaffy  at  Venice,  and  cultivated  an 
intimate  friendfhip  with  the  celebrated  father  Paul,  whofe 
treatife  on  the  inquifition  he  tranflated  from  the  Italian  into 
the  Latin  language.  Colvius  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  many  literary  charafters  of  his  own  age,  and  was  him- 
felf  a philofopher  and  poet  of  eminence,  but  he  is  chiefly 


known  as  a colle&or  of  rarities  of  every  defeription,  of 
which,  in  the  year  1655,  he  publifhed  a catalogue  intitied 
“ Catalogus  Mufcei  And.  Colvii.”  He  died  at  Dort  in 
1671.  Moreri. 

COLYBA,  or  Colybus,  a term  in  the  Greel  Liturgy , 
fignifying  an  offering  of  corn  and  boiled  pulfe,  made  in 
honour  of  the  faints,  and  for  the  fake  of  the  dead. 

Balfamon,  P.  Goar,  Leo  Allatius,  and  others,  have 
written  on  the  fubjedl  of  colyba  : the  fubftanee  of  what  they 
have  laid,  is  as  follows  : 

The  Greeks  boil  a quantity  of  wheat,  and  lay  it  in  little 
heaps  on  a plate  ; adding  beaten  peas,  nuts  cut  fmall,  and 
grape  ftones,  which  they  divide  into  fevera!  compartments, 
feparated  from  each  other  by  leaves  of  parflty.  A little 
heap  of  wheat,  thus  feafoned,  they  call  koXvSci,. 

They  have  a particular  formula  for  the  ber.ediftion  of 
the  colybas  : wherein,  praying  that  the  children  of  Babylon 
may  be  fed  with  pulfe,  and  that  they  may  be  in  better 
condition  than  other  people,  they  defire  God  to  blefs  thofe 
fruits,  and  thofe  who  eat  them,  becaufe  offered  to  his  glory, 
to  the  honour  of  tuch  a faint,  and  in  memory  of  the  faithful 
deceafed.  Balfamon  refers  the  inftitution  of  this  ceremony 
to  St.  Athanafius  ; but  the  Greek  Synaxary  to  the  time  of 
Julian  the  Apoftate. 

Many  of  the  Latin  divines  having  fpoken  injurioufly  of 
this  ceremony,  Gabriel  archbifliop  of  Philadelphia,  has  writ- 
ten a difeourfe  in  its  vindication  : wherein  he  endeavours  to 
fliew  that  the  defign  of  the  colyba  is  only  to  reprefent  the 
refurredftion  of  the  dead,  and  to  confirm  the  faithful  in  the 
belief  thereof.  The  eolybss,  he  fays,  are  fymbols  of  a 
general  refurredtion  ; and  the  feveral  ingredients  added  to 
the  wheat,  fignify  fo  many  different  virtues. 

COLYBRASSENSIS,  in  Ancient  Geography , an  cpif- 
copal  fee  of  Africa,  in  Pamphylia,  according  to  the  adls  of 
the  council  of  Conftanrir.ople,  held  in  the  year  38 1. 

COLYMBIS,  in  Ornithology.  Bellonius  defcribes  the 
tufted  duck  anas fuligula  of  modern  writers  under  the  name 
of  colymbis . 

COLYMBUS,  a genus  of  the  anferes,  having  the  bill 
toothlefs,  Tubulate,  ftraight,  and  pointed ; throat  denticu- 
lated ; noftrils  linear,  and  fituated  at  the  bafe  of  the  bill ; 
legs  fettered. 

Linnaeus  includes  in  the  colymbus  genus  three  families  of 
birds  - the  guillemot,  the  divers,  and  the  grebes,  each  of 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  moft  ornithologifts,  ought  to  be 
confidered  generically  diflindt.  The  guillemots  live  chiefly 
clofe  to  the  lea,  and  inhabit  rocks ; they  have  a (lender 
tongue  the  fize  of  the  bill,  and  the  bill  itfelf  of  a compreffed 
form,  with  the  upper  mandible  a little  bent,  and  the  bafe 
covered  with  fhort  feathers  ; they  are  principally  diftin- 
guifhed  by  having  the  feet  three-toed.  The  divers  have 
a ftrong  bill,  lets  pointed,  cylindrical,  the  edges  of  the 
mandible  turned  in,  the  upper  one  longeft  ; noftrils  divided 
in  the  middle  by  a' membrane  tongue  long,  fnarp,  ferrated 
at  the  bafe  each  fide  ; legs  (lender  ; tail-feathers  twenty  in 
number  ; the  chief  charadfter  of  thefe  conlift  in  the  feet 
being  furnifhed  with  four- toes,  and  palmate  ; they  frequent 
frefh  waters.  Tiie  grebes  are  without  a tail,  have  a ftrong 
bill ; lores  naked  ; tongue  a little  cleft  at  the  tip  ; body 
depreffed,  and  thickly  covered  with  foft  (billing  plumage ; 
wings  fnort,  and  the  legs  compreffed  ; the  principal  charac- 
teriftic  of  this  family  are  the  lobate  feet  ; confiding  of  four 
toes  each.  Thofe  laft  mentioned  birds  frequent  meres,  and 
other  inland  watery  places. 

* Feet  three-toed , Guillemot. 

MarmorAtus.  Above  freaked  with  chefnutand  brown; 

beneath 
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beneath  waved  with  dufity  and  white  ; lee’s  tawny  ; bill, 
tail,  wings,  and  claws  black.  Colymlus  marmoraius,  Gmel. 
Marbled  guillemot,  Lath.  Syn.  Uria  marmorata,  Lath. 
Irid.  Orn. 

Inhabits  the  weftern  parts  of  America  and  Kamtfcatka. 
This  bird  is  ten  inches  in  length;  the  crown  is  duSky  ; 
fome  of  the  greater  auill-feathers  edged  with  white  ; chm 
duflcy,  with  white  Stripe-. 

Lacteolus.  Snowy;  bill  and  legs  browniSh  flefh - 
colour.  Colymlus  lacteolus , Gmel . Cepphus  laSeolus , Pal- 
las Spic.  While  guillemot,  Lath.  Gen.  Syn.  Uria  laSeola, 
Lath.  Ind.  Orn. 

Lives  on  the  fea-coafls,  and  chiefly  inhabits  the  Nether- 
lands. A variety  of  this  bird  is  described  by  writers  (San- 
der Naturf.  Slc.)  that  has  a black  foot  on  each  tide  behind 
the  e’-es ; interfcapulars  and  area  of  the  wings  black; 
upper  mandible  black,  the  lower  yellowifn. 

Grylle.  Body  deep  black  ; wing-coverts  white.  Co- 
lymlus grylle,  Linn.  Gmel.  Colymlus  groenlandicus,  Klein. 
Uria  minor  nigra,  Briff.  &c.  Greenland  dove,  fea  turtle, 
Albin.  Black  guillemot,  Lat.  Donov.  Brit.  Birds,  &c. 

A general  inhabitant  of  Europe  and  America,  frequent- 
ing the  fea-coaft,  and  preying  on  filh  ; it  builds  its  neft  on 
the  ground,  the  eggs  are  whitifh,  and  fpotted  with  black. 
This  fpecies  is  liable  to  fome  variation  in  the  difpoiition  of 
its  fpots,  and  appearance  of  plumage.  One  variety  found 
at  Aoonalafhka  is  of  a footy  black  colour,  with  a double 
white  band.  Another  is  Streaked  above  ; beneath  white, 
banded  with  cinereous ; upper  wing-coverts  varied  with 
white  and  black  ; this  is  the  uria  lalthica  of  Brunnich,  and 
inhabits  Greenland.  A fecond  variety  mentioned  by  the 
fame  author  has  the  back,  wings,  and  tail  black  ; head, 
rieck,  and  body  beneath,  with  the  fpot  on  the  wings  white. 
Dr.  Latham  deferibes  a variety  from  Kamtfchatka  of  a 
black  colour,  with  the  crown  clouded  ; the  greater  wing- 
coverts,  and  under  fide  of  the  body,  varied  with  white  and 
black;  throat  entirely  white  ; and  laftly,  the  uria  grylloides 
of  Brunnich  is  conlidered  by  fome  as  a variety  of  this 
fpecies;  the  upper  part  of  the  plumage  of  this  bird  is 
fpotted  white  and  black,  the  colour  beneath  white. 

Troile.  Body  black;  bread:  and  abdomen  fnowy ; 
fecondary  wing-feathers  white  at  the  tip.  Colymlus  Iroile, 
Linn.  Lomtvia  hoieri,  Kay.  Le guillemot.  Buff.  Lumme , 
Marten  Spitf.  Foolijh  guillemot,  Penn.  Donov.  Brit. 
Birds,  &e. 

This  bird  inhabits  Europe  and  America,  and  is  found  in 
maritime  fituations,  as  its  principal  food  confids  of  fea-fifh  ; 
its  ufual  reforts  are  the  Steepeil  and  mod  inacceinbie  cliffs 
on  the  fea-coaft,  and  in  fuch  places  is  feen  in  vail  numbers 
on  our  own  coafts  during  the  fu turner,  in  which  feafon  they 
breed.  The  places  mod  celebrated  as  the  refort  of  thofe 
birds  are  the  ifle  of  Prieftholm,  in  Beaumaris  bay,  between 
Caernarvonshire  and  the  ifland  of  Anglefea  ; on  a rock 
called  Godreve,  not  far  from  St.  Ives,  Cornwall  ; the  Farn 
ifl  ind,  near  the  coaft  of  Northumberland  ; and  the  cliffs 
about  Scarborough,  Yorkshire.  They  are  filly  birds,  and  fo 
Stupid,  that  having  once  attained  accefs  to  ufaeir  haunts,  they 
maybe  knocked  down  in  any  numbers  with  a flick,  for  though 
they  fee  their  companions  killed  before  them,  they  never 
attempt  to  quit  the  rocks.  In  many  parts  they  are  killed 
by  the  inhabitants  both  for  the  fake  of  their  fleSh  and  Skin  ; 
the  former  is,  however,  not  remarkable  for  its  delicacy, 
and  has  a Strong  fi(hy  taSie.  The  natives  of  Greenland  and 
Kamtfcha.tka  make  garments  of  their  Skins.  Like  the  auk, 
this  bird  lays  but  a fingle  egg  ; the  eggs  are  in  more 
edeem  for  the  table  than  the  fleSh.  The  length  of  this 


bird  is  feventeen  inches.  There  are  feveral  varieties  of  this 
Species. 

We  have  followed  the  example  of  Linnssus  and  Gmelirt 
in  considering  the  four  above-mentioned  birds  as  appertain- 
ing to  the  colymlus  genus,  but  it  Should  be  at  the  fame  time 
c hferved,  that  Brunnich  constitutes  a diftinCt  genus  of  them 
under  the  title  of  uria,  and  that  this  genus  is  adopted  by 
Dr.  Latham,  in  his  “Index  Ornithologicus,”  though  he 
adheres  to  the  Linnsean  method  in  his  “ General  Sy- 
nopfis.” 

**  Feet  four -toed,  palmatcd,  Diver. 

Glacialis.  Head  and  neck  violaceous  black  ; a white 
interrupted  band  ori  the  chin  and  upper  part  of  the  neck. 
Colymlus glacialis,  Linn.  Colymlus  torquatus , Brun.  Mcr- 
gus  luevius,  Briff.  Colymlus  maximus  caudatus,  Ray.  W Im- 
brina.  Buff.  Greatejl  Jpeckled  diver  or  loon,  Albin.  Nor- 
thern diver , Penn.  Donov.  Brit.  Birds. 

This  is  a large  bird,  meafuring  about  three  feet  in  length  ; 
the  upper  part  of  the  body  with  the  bill,  legs,  and  tail  are 
black  ; the  back  and  upper  part  of  the  wings  is  marked 
with  a number  of  white  fpots  difpofed  in  rows.  Inhabits 
the  Northern  feas,  and  is  rare  in  England.  The  fpecimea 
in  the  London  Mufeum. 

In  Iceland  and  Greenland,  where  thofe  birds  breed,  they 
are  very  frequent.  It  is  alfo  abundant  on  the  Shores  of 
Norway,  and  along  the  Arctic  coafts  as  far  as  the  river 
Obey,  in  the  dominions  of  Ruiua.  It  is  feldom  feen 
on  land,  except  in  the  breeding  feafon,  being,  for  the 
moft  part,  in  the  open  fea,  where  it  is  continually  diving  for 
fiSh,  which  it  does  with  the  greateft  addrefs.  Among  the 
northern  maritime  nations,  the  Skins  of  thofe  birds  are  pre- 
pared by  the  natives,  and  manufactured  with  the  feathers 
on  them  into  caps  and  other  articles  of  drefs.  Garments, 
we  are  told,  made  of  thefe  Skins  are  warm,  and  never  imbibe 
the  leaft  moisture,  and  are  alfo  more  durable  in  wear  than 
might  be  imagined.  The  bird  is  likewife  met  with  among 
the  lakes  of  Hudfbn’s  bay,  where  the  nativts  adorn  their 
heads  with  circlets  of  their  feathers. 

Immer.  Body  above  blackifh,  undulated  with  white; 
beneath  entirely  white.  Colymlus  immer , Linn.  Mergus 
?najor,  Bnfl.  Fe  grand  plongeon,  Bufi.  Ember  goofc,  Sib- 
bald.  Iniber  diver,  Penn.  Donov.  Brit.  Birds. 

The  length  of  this  bird  is  two  feet ; the  feathers  of  the 
back,  wings,  and  tail  are  edged  with  white  ; in  the  male 
bird  the  front  and  fides  of  the  head  and  neck  are  fpotted 
with  brown.  This  Species  inhabits  the  Arftic  ocean  ; it 
ranks  as  a Britifh  fpecies,  but  is  rarely  taken  in  our 
country. 

Stellatus.  Cinereous-brown  or  duflcy,  fpotted  with 
white  ; throat  pale  afh,  beneath  white.  Colymlus  Jlellatus, 
Brun.  Gmel.  Mergus  minor,  Briff,  Colymlus  caudatus 
Jlellatus,  Will.  Le  petit  plongeon.  Buff.  Speckled  diver , or 
loon.  Lath. 

Obferved  in  plenty  about  the  Shores  of  the  Baltic,  and 
white  fea,  and  in  America.  They  occasionally  migrate 
in  flocks,  purfuing  the  fame  courfe  as  the  Shoals  of  her- 
rings and  Sprats,  the  latter  in  particular,  and  it  is  for  this 
reafon  known  in  many  parts  by  the  name  of  fprat  loon. 
Thefe  birds  are  more  common  in  the  temperate,  or  fouthern 
parts  of  Europe,  than  any  other  of  the  diver  tribe.  The 
length  is  twenty -Seven  inches,  the  bill  hern  colour  ; legs 
brown.  It  builds  no  neft,  but  lays  its  eggs,  which  are  two 
in  number,  in  the  grafs  on  the  borders  of  lakes  contiguous 
to  the  fea-coait ; thofe  eggs  are  duflcy,  fpotted  with 
black. 

Arctic  us- 
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Arcticus.  Head  hoary;  neck  beneath  violaceous, 
black,  with  an  interrupted  white  band.  Colymbus  arB'icus , 
Linn.  Mergus  gutture  nigro,  Briff.  Black-throated  diver , 
Lath. 

Length  two  feet  ; inhabits  the  north  of  Europe,  Afia, 
and  America. 

Septentrion  alis.  Body  above  blackifh,  beneath 
white  ; neck  beneath  with  a fhieid-like  fpot.  Colymbus 
feptenlrionalis,  Linn.  Mergus  gutture  rubro,  Briff.  Le 
plongeon  a gorge  rouge , Buff.  Red  throated  diver , Lath. 
Donov.  Brit. -Birds,  &c. 

Inhabits  Europe,  Ana,  and  America,  frequenting  lakes, 
and  oftentimes  t lie  open  fea  in  quell  of  prc-y,  which  con- 
lifts  of  fifh,  marine  infedts,  and  crabs.  The  body  is  brown 
above,  with  minute  white  fpots,  beneath  white  ; bill  black, 
head  and  chin  cinereous,  fpotted  with  brown  ; neck  above 
with  fmall  white  and  brown  lines  ; the  legs  dufky.  Length 
about  thirty  inches.  Thefe  birds  lay  their  eggs  in  June, 
the  young  are  hatched  arid  ready  to  fly  before  the  end  of 
Augull,  and  undertake  their  annual  migrations  with  the 
parent  birds  in  September.  They  breed  chiefly  in  Ame- 
rica. 

Borealis.  Body  above  blackifh,  with  numerous  white 
ftellated  fpots  ; beneath  white ; neck  on  the  fore-part 
rufous.  Colymbus  borealis,  Brun. 

This  bird  was  (hot  near  Copenhagen  ; it  refembles  in 
fize  and  appearance  colymbus  Jlcllatus , and  is,  perhaps,  a 
variety  of  that  bird.  Brunnich  confiders  it  as  a diftindt 
fpecies. 

Striatus.  Blackilh,  beneath  white;  head  and  neck 
grey,  lineated  with  black.  Colymbus  Jlriatus,  Gmel. 
Striped  diver,  Lath. 

Inhabits  North  America,  where  it  frequents  lakes  ; it  is 
reprefenttd  as  a noify  clamorous  bird,  and  one  continually 
in  motion  or  on  the  wing,  flving  backwards  and  forwards. 
The  bill  of  this  fpecies  is  dulky,  or  black,  and  ftrong  ; the 
cheeks  white. 

Sinensis.  Greenilh-brown,  with  deeper  fpots  ; bread 
and  belly  reddifh-white,  fpotted  with  njfciis  ; wings  and 
tail  blackilh.  Colymbus  JinenJis,  Gmel.  Chinefe  diver. 
Lath. 

This  fpecies  inhabits  China,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  one  of 
thofe  kinds  of  aquatic  birds  w'hich  are  trained  up,  and  em- 
ployed by  the  Chinefe  for  catching  filh.  The  bill  is  dufky  ; 
and  the  indes  and  legs  cinereous. 

-***  peei  j’Quf.toed,  and  loled.  Grebe. 

Cristatus.  Fufcous,  beneath  white;  head  rufous; 
collar  black ; fecondary  quill-feathers  white.  Colymbus 
crijlatus , I. inn.  Colymbus  cornutus,  Briff.  Le  grebe  cornu. 
Buff.  Crejled grebe.  Lath. 

Length  of  this  fpecies  twenty-three  inches  ; bill  flefh- 
colour,  with  the  tip  brown,  beneath  white  ; head  tumid, 
varies  in  colour  by  age,  and  has  been  defcribed  in  the  firft, 
fecond,  and  third  y ears’  plumage,  as  three  diftindt  fpecies. 

Like  the  reft  ot  the  grebe  tribe,  thefe  birds  form  a 
floating  neft,  compofed  of  grals  and  flags,  interwoven  with 
the  roots  and  (lalks  of  other  aquatic  plants.  The  female 
lays  four  eggs,  which  are  of  a white  colour,  and  fits  in  the 
neft  half  immtrfed  in  water  till  the  eggs  are  hatched.  It 
preys  on  eels  and  filh,  which  it  procures  with  great  facility, 
by  diving  into  the  water.  The  flcfli  is  rank,  but  the  (kins, 
which  are  prepared  with  the  beautiful  filken  and  filvery 
white  plumage  on  them  are  in  high  requelt  for  muffs  and 
, tippets.  Many  of  the  grebes  are  taken  on  the  lakes  of 


Geneva  for  that  purpofe.  In  England,  thofe  birds  fre- 
quent  the  meres  of  Shropfhire  and  Chelhire,  and  the  great 
fens  of  Lincolnfliire,  in  all  which  places  they  are  known  to 
breed.  The  tippet  grebe  is  faid  to  be  the  young  of  this 
fpecies. 

Cayanus.  Blackilh  brown,  beneath  white;  under  fide 
of  the  neck  rufous.  Colymbus  cayennenjts,  Gmel.  Le  grande 
grebe,  Buff.  Grebe  de  Cayenne,  PI,  Enl.  Cayenne  grebe , 

Lath. 

A native  of  Cayenne.  This  bird  is  nineteen  inches  and  a 
half  in  length  ; the  bill  and  legs  are  dufky  ; and  the  lower 
mandible  yellow  at  the  bafe. 

Auritus.  Blackilh-fufcous,  beneath  white  ; neck  be- 
neath rufous.  Colymbus  auritus,  Linn.  Le  petit  grebe, 
Buff.  Dujky  grebe,  Penn.  Donov.  Brit.  Birds. 

Inhabits  fenny  places  in  Europe  and  America.  Length 
eleven  inches.  The  bill  is  black,  and  red  at  the  fides; 
irides  and  lores  purple  ; upper  edge  of  the  wings  white  ; 
legs  fiefhcolour,  inclining  to  purple. 

Cornutus.  Head  glofiy-  rren,  and  tumid  ; neck  be- 
neath, and  breaft  fulvous;  thiough  the  eyes  a yellow  tufted 
band.  Co/ybus  cornutus , Gmel.  Horned  grebe,  Ardl. 
Zool. 

An  inhabitant  of  Hudfon’s  bay  ; length  twelve  inches. 
Dr.  Latham  defcribes  the  little  horned  grebe,  le  petit  grebe 
cornu  of  Buffon  as  a variety  of  this  fpecies. 

Rubricollis.  Somewhat  crefted  ; chin,  cheeks,  and 
regions  of  the  ears  afh-coloured  ; neck  beneath,  and  breaft 
rully  red  ; belly  and  iecondary  quill  feathers  white.  Co - 
lymbus  rubricollis.  Gmel.  Colymbus  fibcrijlatus,  Jacq.  Le 
grebe  a joues  grifes  jougns,  Buff.  Red  necked  grebe.  Lath. 
Donov.  Brit.  Birds. 

The  length  of  this  bird  is  eighteen  inches  ; the  bill  is 
dufky,  and  at  the  fides  at  the  bafe  tawny  ; the  legs  dufky. 
This  is  a Britifh  fpecies  ; the  male  is  very  rare,  the  female 
fcarcely  known  ; both  lexes  are  preferved  in  the  London 
Mufeum. 

Caspicus.  Head  fmooth  ; body  above  dark  brown, 
beneath  filvery  ; bill  lead  colour  ; chin  and  cheeks  white  ; 
wing-coverts  brown.  S.  G.  Gmel.  Inhabits  near  the 
Cafpian  fea. 

Thomensis.  Fufcous;  beneath  white,  fpotted  with 
grey  ; quill-feathers  pale  rufous  ; breaft  with  a black  fpot. 
Colymbus  thomenfis,  Gmel.  Le  grebe  due  taart , Buff.  Blaek- 
breajled grebe,  Lath. 

Lefs  than  the  common  hen  ; the  bill  is  black,  with  the 
tip  pale  ; irides  and  fpot  between  the  bill  and  eyes  white  ; 
legs  dufky.  Inhabits  St.  Thomas’s  ifland  in  America. 

MiNqR.  Fulvous  brown  ; beneath,  fpot  on  the  quill- 
feathers,  and  lower  part  of  the  rump,  filvery  white ; riec^t 
beneath  tawny  grey.  Colymbus  minor,  Gmel.  Podiceps 
minor,  Ray.  Little  grebe,  Lath.  Donov.  Brit.  Birds. 

This  bird  inhabits  Europe  and  America,  is  ten  inches  in 
length,  and  feeds  on  worms,  fmall  flfh,  and  aquatic  in  lefts. 
Buffon  dcfciibts  a variety  of  it  under  the  t it ie  of  “ Le 
Caftagneuz  dcs  Philippines;”  it  is  larger  than  the  former, 
the  plumage  above  purple  brown  ; and  the  cheeks  and  fides 
of  the  neck  reddifh.  Found  in  the  Philippine  illes. 

Dominicus.  Plead  fmooth  ; body  beneath  thiqkly 
fpotted.  Colymbus  dominicus,  Linn.  Le  cajlagneux  de  St. 
Domingue,  Buff.  .White  winged  grebe,  Lath. 

Inhabits  the  Antilles  and  Surinam.  Its  length  is  eight 
inches ; the  bill  is  black  ; body  dufky,  beneath  filvery 
grey  ; quill-feathers  cinereous  white  ; legs  brown. 

Hebridicus.  Head  fmooth;  body  blackifh;  chin 

black; 
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Hack  ; throat  fub-ferruginous  ; belly  cinereous,  m'xed  with 
filvery.  Colymbus  hebridicus,  G-mel.  Black-chin  grebe, 
Lath. 

A (mail  and  rare  fpeeies,  found  chiefly  in  Tiree,  one  of 
the  iflands  of  the  Hebrides. 

Podiceps.  Body  fufeous  ; bill  olive,  dufky  at  the  bafe, 
with  a tranfverfc  black  band  in  the  middle.  Coly mbus  po- 
diceps, Linn.  Le  cafiagneux  a bee  circle , Buff.  Pied  bill 
grebe , Lath. 

A nat:ve  of  North  America;  length  fourteen  incites; 
irides  white  ; chin  black,  furrounded  with  white  ; body 
beneath  ftlvery  ; breaft  waved  with  cinereous ; fecondary 
quill-feathers  black  at  the  tip.  The  female  has  no  black 
mark  on  the  b : 11 . 

Ludovicianus.  Fufeous;  fldes  of  the  neck  and  body 
ferruginous  ; beneath  white,  with  trahfverfe  blackifli  fpots. 
Colymbus  ludovicianus,  Gmtl.  Le  grebe  de  la  Loujldne , 
Buff.  Loufane  grebe. 

Inhabits  Louliane.  The  head  is  fmooth  ; legs  dufky  ; 
middle  of  the  belly  filvery  white. 

COLYTON,  or  Culliton,  in  Geography,  is  a fmall  but 
ancient  market  town  in  Devonfhire,  England.  It  is  called 
by  Rifdon,  a “ borough  of  reputation  the  houfekeeper3 
of  a fmall  dilfridf,  called  the  borough,  annually  chofe  a por- 
treve  at  the  lord’s  court.  At  the  Norman  conqueft,  Coly- 
ton  was  the  king’s  demefne  ; and  king  John  granted  the  in- 
habitants a fair,  to  continue  eight  days.  The  houfes  are  in 
general  built  with  flints  and  moftly  thatched.  Trie  parifli 
church  is  a fpacious  Hone  fabric,  with  a tower  t iling  above 
the  chancel,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  oftagonal.  On  the 
fouth  fide  of  the  chancel  is  an  incloled  burial  place,  belong- 
ing to  the  De  la  Pole  family,  containing  various  effigies, 
and  other  monumental  decorations  : and  in  a fmall  aide  ad- 
joining, is  the  figure  of  a girl,  apparently  about  five  years  of 
age,  under  a canopy  of  (lone  ; file  is  faid  to  have  been  the 
grand-daughter  of  Edward  IV.,  and  to  have  been  choked 
by  a fifh-borte;  over  her  are  the  royal  and  Courtenay  arms. 
Colyton  arms  is  fituated  153  miles  S.W.  from  London  : 
the  number  of  houfes  is  289;  of  inhabitants  1641. 

COLYTTUS,  or  Collytus,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the 
name  of  a quarter  of  the  city  of  Athens,  belonging  to  the 
Egeide  tribe,  and  adjoining  to  that  called  Melitos. 

COM,  or  Kom,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  oldefi,  and  for- 
merly of  the  largcll  towns  of  Perfia  in  the  province  of  Irak 
Agemi.  It  has  fullered  greatly  by  the  civil  wars  with  which 
the  Perfian  empire  has  been  fo  often  diflradled,  but  is  flill  a 
very  popu.ous  place  ; 90  miles  S.  of  Cafbin,  and  150  N.  of 
Ifpahan.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  filk  manufactures,  chiefly 
velvet.  N.  lat.  340.  E.  long.  50°. 

COMA.  See  Como. 

Coma,  in  Medicine , a preternatural  propenfity  to  fleep, 
though  the  patient  frequently  does  not  fleep,  or  if  he  does, 
awakes  without  relief.  If  deep  enfues,  the  difeafe  is  called 
coma  fomnolentum  ; in  this  cafe  the  patient  continues  in  a pro- 
found lleep,  and  when  awaked,  immediately  relapfes,  without 
being  able  to  keep  open  his  eyes.  If  he  does  not  deep,  but 
is  continually  awakened  with  frightful  dreams,  it  is  called 
coma  vigil : in  this  cafe  he  appears  to  deep,  having  his  eyes 
conllantly  (hut.  Coma  is  produced  by  debility,  by  the  want 
of  food,  exercife,  &c.  See  Apoplexy. 

Coma,  in  Botany,  from  x.cp>i,  a head  of  hair,  is  applied  to 
a Italy  crown,  whether  of  the  proper  leaves  of  the  plant,  or 
of  bradleas,  riling  above  the  fructification.  In  the  pine- 
apple and  crown  imperial  it  is  of  the  former  kind  ; in  J'alvia 
hormimm,  or  purple  topped  clary,  of  the  latter,  being  more- 
over elegantly  coloured  with  pink  or  purple.  See  Co- 
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Coma  anrea,  africana  frutefeens  folds  angujlijfimis  trifidls, 
Burm.  See  Athanasia  erithm folia. 

Coma  africana  frutefeens,  fonts  inferioribus  incifis.  Comm. 
Sec  Athanasia  dent  at  a. 

Coma  africana  fruticans  erica  folio,  Comm,  See  Chry- 
socoma  ctliaris. 

Coma  africana  fruticans,  foliis  crithmi  mariru,  Comm.  See- 
Athana  si  A erithm  folia. 

Coma  africana  fruticans  foliis  glands  & in  extremitatibus 
trifidis.  Comm.  See  Athanasia  trfurcata. 

Coma  africana  fruticans  foliis  linaria , major.  Comm.  See 
Chrysocoma  cernua. 

Coma  africana  fnitlcofi  omnium  maxima,  Comm.  See 
Athanasia  pobefeens. 

Coma  foliis  multifdis  glands,  Burm.  See  Athanasia 
paw  folia . 

Coma  Berenices,  Berenice's  Hair , in  AJlrommy,  a modern 
confiellation  of  the  northern  hemifphere  ; compofed  of  un* 
formed  flars  between  the  Lion’s  tail  and  Bootes. 

This  confiellation  is  faid  to  have  been  formed  by  Conon, 
an  aftronomer,  in  order  to  confole  the  queen  of  Ptolemy 
Euergetes,  for  the  lofs  of  a lock  of  her  hair,  which  was 
flolen  out  of  the  temple  of  Venus,  where  die  had  dedicated 
it  on  account  of  a viftory  obtained  by  herhulband.  Ricciol. 
Aim.  lib.  vi.  cap.  4. 

The  flars  in  the  conftellation  Coma  Berenices,  in  Tycho’s 
Catalogue,  are  14;  in  Hevelius’s,  21  ; and  in  the  Britannic 
Catalogue,  43. 

COMACENU'S  Lacus,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  lake 
of  Como,  which  fee. 

COMACHIO,  in  Geography,  a fmall  town  of  Italy,  the 
fee  of  a bi (hop,  in  the  Ferrarefe,  furrounded  bv  fait  marfnes, 
which  render  the  air  infalubrious,  and  inhabited  chiefly  by 
fifhermen  ; 3%  miles  S.  E.  of  Ferrara.  N.  lat.  440  32'. 
E.  long.  120  6'. 

COMACLUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Ve* 
netia. 

COMAGENA.  See  Commagene. 

COMAGEN7E,  a place  of  Norica,  diftant,  according  to 
An.onint’s  Itinerary,  24  miles  from  mount  Cetius. 

COMANA,  a town  of  Pontus,  feated  on  the  river  Iris, 
towards  the  mountain  of  Paryadrse,  on  the  fouth.  It  was 
famous  for  a temple  of  Beilona.  The  town  and  territory 
depended  on  a pontiff,  who,  on  folemn  days,  wore  a diadem, 
and  poffeffed  a kind  of  fovereignty.  Venus  alfo  was  wor* 
fhipped  in  this  city  ; htr  feaft  was  celebrated  with  great 
magnificence,  and  fhe  had  many  courtezans. 

Comana,  a town  of  Afia,  in  the  greater  Cappadocia, 
feated  on  the  river  Sarus,  in  Cataonia.  It  was  alfo  called 
Chryfe,  and  bere  the  appellation  of  Cappadocian. 

Comana,  or  Bocana,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Taprobana, 
according  to  Ptolemy. 

Comana,  or  Commacus,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Pifidia. — Alfo, 
another  town  in  Phrygia.  Ptolemy. 

Comana,  in  Geography,  a town  of  South  America,  in  the 
northern  divilion  of  Terra  Firma.  It  lies  on  the  north- 
eaiternmoft  part  of  the  fea-coaft. 

COMANCHES,  or  Hietans,  a tribe  of  Indians  in 
Louiliana  in  America,  who  have  no  fixed  place  of  reiidence, 
and  who  have  neither  towns  nor  villages.  They  are  divided 
into  fo  many  hordes,  that  they  have  fcarcely  any  knowledge 
of  one  another.  They  never  continue  in  the  fame  place  for 
more  than  a few  days,  but  follow  the  buffalo,  the  fiefh  of 
which  is  their  principal  food.  Some  of  them  purchafe  of 
the  Panis  or  Towiaches,  another  tribe,  corn,  beans,  and 
pumpkins ; but  their  number  is  fo  great,  that  thefe  articles 
iurnilh  a fmall  quantity  of  their  food.  Their  tents  are  made 
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of  /kins  neatly  dreffed,  and  fafhioned  in  the  form  of  a cone, 
affording  room  for  a family  of  io  or  12  perfons;  thole  of 
the  chiefs  are  capable  of  accommodating  50  or  6o  perfons. 
When  they  pitch  their  tents,  they  form  regular  lirects  and 
fquares,  exhibiting  r fort  of  town  l'uddenly  railed,  as  it  were 
by  inchantment,  and  at  a lignal  for  march,  they  are  as  fud- 
denly  (truck  : to  every  tent  are  allotted  two  horfes  or  mules, 
one  for  carrying  the  tent,  and  another  for  removing  the 
poles  or  dicks,  which  are  neatly  mide  of  red  ctdar  ; they  all 
travel  on  horfeback.  Their  horfes  are  tied  for  grazing  with 
a long  halter,  and  they  are  fo  numerous  as  to  require  fre- 
quent change  of  place.  Their  horfes  are  fo  managed,  as  to 
be  remarkably  docile  and  gentle.  It  is  their  pradtice 
to  hunt  the  buffalo  on  horfeback  ; and  they  kill  this 
animal  with  the  bow,  or  a (harp  (tYck  like  a fpear, 
vvhch  they  carry  in  their  hands.  They  are  generally  at  war 
with  the  Spaniards,  committing  frequent  depredation  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  Santa  Fe  and  St.  Antoine  ; but  they  have 
been  always  friendly  and  civil  to  any  French  or  Americans 
who  have  been  amonglt  them.  With  regard  to  their  per- 
fons, they  are  ftrong  and  athletic,  and,  in  advanced  life,  cor- 
pulent. As  favages,  they  are  uncommonly  clean  : the  drefa 
of  their  women  is  a long  loofe  robe,  reaching  from  the  chin 
to  the  ground,  tied  round  with  a fancy  fafh  or  girdle,  all 
neatly  made  of  drtfled  leather,  on  which  they  paint  figures 
of  different  colours  and  fignifications  : the  drefs  of  the  men 
confifts  of  clofe  leather  pantaloons,  and  a hunting  fhirt,  or 
frock  of  the  fame.  Their  continuance  in  the  fame  place  does 
not  admit  of  their  making  any  plantation  j but  the  fmall 
Cayenne  pepper  grows  fpontaneoufly  in  the  country,  and 
with  this,  together  with  fome  wild  herbs  and  fruits,  particu- 
larly a bean  that  grows  plentifully  on  a fmall  tree,  refembling 
a willow,  called  Mafketo,  the  women  cook  their  buffalo  beef 
in  a manner  that  renders  it  grateful  food.  They  alternately 
occupy  the  immenfe  fpace  of  country  from  the  Trinity  and 
Braces,  eroding  the  Red  river,  to  the  heads  of  Arkanfa  and 
Miffouri,  to  river  Grand,  and  beyond  it,  about  Santa  Fe, 
and  over  the  dividing  ridge  on  the  waters  of  the  Weftern 
Ocean,  where,  a*  they  fay,  they  have  feen  vefiels,  which 
they  deferibe  as  (hips,  with  fails  and  rigging.  Their  native 
language  differs  from  that  of  any  other  nation ; but  they 
have  a mode  of  making  themfelves  underftood  to  all  the  In- 
dians by  figns.  Among  them  are  many  Spanilh  men  and 
women,  who  are  (laves,  and  who  were  made  prifoners  by 
them  in  their  youth. 

COMAN1,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Alia,  pro- 
bably of  Scythia,  who  inhabited  the  country  Comania,  men- 
tioned by  Pliny.  They  were  probably  the  fame  with  the 
Comi  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  Comari  and  Coamani,  placed  by 
Pomponius  Mela  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Paropanifians. 

COMANIA,  a country  of  Afia,  according  to  Xenophon. 
See  Com  an  1. 

Comania,  alfo  called  Daghejlan,  a country  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  Turkey  in  Afia,  fouth  from  Little  Tartary,  and 
north  from  Georgia  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  Cafpian  fea, 
W.  by  the  Caucafus,  N.  by  Circaflia,  and  S.  by  Skirvan. 
Its  inhabitants  are  known  by  the  name  of  Comoucks.  See 
Daghestan. 

COMANNA,  an  inland  country  of  Africa,  on  the 
Slave  coaft,  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Infoko,  on  the  fouth 
by  Lobadde  and  Ningo,  two  provinces  of  Aquamboe ; its 
northern  limit  is  unknown.  Little  is  known  of  the  country, 
except  that  its  natives  bring  great  quantities  of  gold  to  the 
markets  of  Akkaradi,  a kingdom  touching  it  on  the  weft, 
who  afterwards  carry  it  to  Aboni,  and  thence  to  the  negroes 
of  the  fea-coaft.  Beyond  Comanna,  in  regular  fucceilion 
from  E.  to  W.  but  with  uuafeertaiued  boundaries  to  S.  aad 
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N.,  are  the  kingdoms  of  Latabi,  £que3,  Bonu,  fituated 
far  north;  iafu,  Quaka,  Aboni,  Sankug,  Agua,  and 
Achem,  all  (uppofed  to  be  rich  in  gold  j but  more  efpe- 
cially  Qualn. 

COMARCHIOS,  in  Antiquity,  the  name  of  a particu- 
lar air,  or  tune,  dtfigntd  to  be  lung  at  entertainments. 

COMARGO,  in  Geography , a town  of  North  Ame- 
rica, in  New  Leon,  firuate  on  the  fouth  tide  of  Rio 
Bravo,  which  empties  itfclf  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico  on  the 
will  fide. 

COMARIA  Pr  OMONTORIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography , a 
maritime  place  ®f  India,  at  the  extremity  of  the  penintula, 
on  this  fide  of  the  Ganges.  Ptol.  See  Cape  Comorin. 

COMARI8,  in  Lithology , a name  given  by  the  Greek 
writers  to  the  J'elenites,  or  aphrofelenc. 

COMAROIDES,  in  Botany,  alpina  argentum ; Stgui. 
See  Potentilla  nitic/a. 

COMARTCH,  in  Geography , a river  of  South  Wales, 
in  the  county  of  Brecknock,  which  runs  into  the  Yrvon, 
eight  miles  W.  of  Builth. 

COMARUM,  in  Botany , (K opespo,*,,  a name  given  by 
Theophraftus  to  an  evergreen  tree,  fuppofed  to  be  an  arbu- 
tus.) Linn.  Gen.  638. . Schreb.  869.  -Willd.  1004.  Gaert. 
4j  1 ■ Vent.  3.  347.  ( Pentaphylloides  ; Tourn.)  Clafs  aod 
order,  ifucatulria  polygynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Senticofa,  Linn. 
Rofacea,  Juft.  Vent. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  one-leaftd,  ten  cleft,  very 
large,  fpreading,  coloured,  permanent ; alternate  fegments 
fmaller,  inferior.  Cor.  Petals  five,  oblong,  acuminate,  in- 
ferted  on  the  calyx,  much  fmaller.  Slam.  Filaments  about 
twenty,  awl-(haped,  infertedinto  the  calyx,  length  of  th« 
corolla,  permanent ; anthers  crefceut-(hapcd,  deciduous. 
Pi/I.  Germs  numerous,  roundifh,  very  fmall,  colkdted  into  a 
head ; ftyles  (imple,  (hort,  from  the  infide  of  the  germ  j 
ftigmas  fimple.  /Vm.  none.  Seeds  naked,  even-furfacec) ( 
attached  to  a large,  egg-lhaped,  fpongy,  villous,  perfiltpig 
receptacle. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  ten-cleft,  inferior.  Petals  five,  lefs  than 
the  calyx.  Receptacle  egg-(haped,  fpongy,  villous,  per- 
lifting.  Seeds  even-furfaced. 

Sp.  C.  paluflre.  Mar(h  cinquefoil.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  Mart. 
Willd.  Flor.  Dan.  tab.  636.  Lam.  111.  tab.  444.  Eng. 
Bot.  tab.  172.  (Quinquelfolium  rubrum  ; Bauh.  Pin.  326. 
Pentaphyllum  paluftre;  Cord.  Hill.  96.  1.  Fragaria, 
Hall.  Helv.  n.  1128.  Potentilla;  Scop.  Cam.  n.  617.) 
Root  creeping.  Stems  decumbent  at  the  bafe,  cylindrical, 
leafy,  fmooth.  Leaves  on  long  petioles,  quiuate-pinnated  ; 
leaflets  on  (hort  petioles,  oblong,  ferrated,  hoary  under- 
neath ; ftipules  embracing  the  ftem.  Flowers  dark  purple, 
fomewhat  panicled  ; peduncles  one- flowered,  bradles  two, 
lanceolate ; ftamens,  anthers,  ftyle,  and  receptacle,  nearly 
black.  A native  of  England,  and  moft  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope in  boggy  ground,  and  by  the  fides  of  ponds.  There 
is  a variety  with  thicker  and  more  villous  leaves,  but  Miller 
affures  us  that  after  one  year’s  growth  in  a garden  it  is  not 
to  be  diftinguiflied  from  the  common  fort. 

COMARUS  Portus,  in  Ancient  Geography , a name 
given  by  Dion  Caffius  to  a port  of  Epirus,  which  he  places 
in  the  gulf  of  Ambracia.  Strabo  calls  it  Comarus  Sinus, 
and  makes  it  a fmall  gulf  of  Epirus. 

COMAYUAGUA,  or  Valladolid,  in  Geography , a 
large  town  of  the  province  of  Honduras,  in  Old  Mexico, 
or  New  Spain,  in  North  America,  on  a river  which  falls 
into  the  gulf  of  Honduras.  It  is  the  fee  of  a bifhop,  and 
has  rich  filver  mines  in  its  neighbourhood  ; 90  miles  S.E.  of 
Truxillo.  E.  long,  88°  4'.  N.  lat.  140  30'. 
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COME,  an  inftnjmcnt  made  of  horn,  ivory,  tortoife-fhell, 
box,  or  holly-wood,  &c.  and  ufeful  for  feparating  and  ad- 
juring the  hair,  See. 

Comb -making.  Combs  are  not  only  made  for  the  purpofe 
of  cleaning  the  hair,  but  for  ornament:  they  are  fometimes 
fet  with  brilliant  Hones,  pearls,  and  even  diamonds;  fome 
again  are  ftudded  with  cut  fled  ; thefe  are  of  different  fhapes, 
.and  are  ufed  to  fatten  up  the  hair  when  ladies  drefs  without 
caps.  Combs  may  of  courfe  be  had  of  all  prices,  from  the 
value  of  a few  pence  to  almott  any  fum.  They  are  generally 
made  of  the  horns  of  bullocks  or  of  elephants,  and  fea-hqrfes 
teeth,  and  fome  are  made  of  tortoife— fliell  and  ivory,  others 
of  box  or  holly-wood.  The  horns  of  bullocks  are  thus 
prepared  for  this  manufactory  : the  tips  are  firft  fawn  off ; 
they  are  then  held  in  the  flame  of  a wood  fire,  this  is  called 
roafling,  by  which  they  become  nearly  as  foft  as  leather. 
While  in  that  ltate  they  are  flit  open  on  one  fide,  and  prefled 
in  a machine  between  two  iron  plates ; they  are  then  plunged 
into  a trough  of  water,  from  which  they  come  out  hard  and 
flat ; they  are  then  fawn  into  lengths,  according  to  the  fize 
wanted.  To  cut  the  teeth,  each  piece  is  fixed  into  a tool 
called  a claw.  The  maker  fits  on  a triangular  fort  of  a (tool 
to  his  work,  and  under  him  is  placed  the  claw  that  holds  the 
horn,  ivory,  &c.  that  is  to  be  formed  into  a comb.  The 
teech  are  cut  with  a fine  faw,  or  rather  a pair  of  faws,  and 
they  are  finifhed  with  a file.  A coarfer  file,  called  a rafp, 
is  ufed  to  reduce  the  horn,  See.  to  a proper  thicknefs ; and 
when  they  are  completely  made,  they  are  polifhed  with  char- 
coal and  water,  and  receive  their  laft  finifh  with  powder  of 
rotten  ftone.  The  procefs  ufed  for  making  ivory  combs  is 
nearly  the  fame  as  that  already  deferibed,  except  that  the 
ivory  is  firft  fawed  into  thin  flices.  The  bell  ivory  comes 
from  the  ifland  of  Ceylon  and  Achen  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  as 
it  poffeffes  the  property  of  never  turning  yellow ; it  is  con- 
fequently  much  dearer  than  any  other  kind. 

Tortoife-fhell  combs  are  much  efteemed ; and  there  are 
methods  of  ftaining  horn,  fo  as  to  imitate  it,  of  which  the 
following  is  one : the  horn  to  be  dyed  is  firft  to  be  prefled 
into  a flat  form,  and  then  done  over  with  a pafte,  made  of 
two  parts  of  quick-lime  and  one  of  litharge,  brought  into  a 
proper  confidence  with  foap-ley.  This  pafte  mull  be  put 
over  all  the  parts  of  the  horn,  except  fuch  as  are  proper  to  be 
left  tranfparent,  to  give  it  a nearer  refemblance  to  tortoife- 
fhell . The  horn  mull  remain  in  this  ttate  till  the  pafte  be 
quite  dry,  when  it  is  to  be  brulhed  off.  It  requires  talle 
and  judgment  fo  to  difpofe  the  pafte,  as  to  form  a variety  of 
tranfparent  parts,  of  different  magnitudes  and  figures,  to 
look  like  nature.  Some  parts  fhould  alfo  be  femi-tranfparent, 
which  may  be  effeCtcd  by  mixing  whiting  with  a part  of  the 
palte.  By  this  means  fpots  of  a reddifh  brown  will  be  pro- 
duced, fo  as  greatly  to  increafe  the  beauty  of  the  work. 
Horn  thus  dyed  is  manufactured  into  combs,  and  thefe  are 
frequently  fold  for  real  tortoife-fhell.  The  wages  of  jour- 
neymen in  this  bufinefs  are  from  21  s.  to  31s.  per  week. 

In  Plate  XV.  of  Mechanics  is  reprefented  a machine  for 
cutting  comb6,  for  which  Mr.  WilliamBundy,  of  Pratt  Place 
Camden  Town,  took  out  a patent  in  the  year  1796,  and  the 
fame  is  deferibed  in  the  Repertory  of  Arts.  The  frame 
A A , fig.  3 of  the  machine,  is  like  a common  lathe,  contain- 
ing a fpindle,  with  a crank  and  fly-wheel,  D,  upon  it,  turned 
by  the  alternate  motion  of  the  treadle,  B,  which  is  moved  by 
the  workman’s  foot  ; E is  a wheel  fixed  on  the  crank 
fpindle,  carrying  a line  in  its  groove,  croffing  between  the 
cheeks  of  the  lathe,  and  paffing  over  the  pulley,  F,  which 
turns  on  a centre  fixed  in  the  puppet,  G;  it  has  two  holes 
in  it  to  receive  the  horned  catch,  a,  Jig.  2,  ferewed  on  the 
end  of  an  arbor,  b,  about  feven  laches  in  length,  and  half  an 


inch  in  diameter  ; this  arbor  is  mounted  between  two  circular 
brafs  plates,  H,  I,  fig.  1,  connected  by  three  pillars,  it  carries 
as  many  circular  ftecl  cutters,  or  faws,  YL,Jig.  4,  as  the  comb 
to  be  cut  is  to  have  teeth.  M,  Jig.  5,  represents  another 
arbor,  which  is  fixed  in  the  frame-plates,^,  i,  by  its  ends; 
it  is  triangular,  and  has  a piece  of  fled,  L,  Jig.  4 (called  a 
guide),  fitted  on  it  between  each  law,  on  the  arbor,  l. 
Thefe  parts  are  put  together  by  firft  putting  the  end  of 
the  arbor,  b.  Jig.  2,  through  the  hole  in  the  centre  of  the 
frame-plate,  I,  and  ferewingon  the  catch,  a ; the  end  of  the 
arbor,  Jig.  5,  is  put  into  a fquare  hole  made  ir,  the  plate,  I,  to 
receive  it,  and  is  fixed  by  a ferew  ; a guide,  lL,Jig.  4,  is  then 
put  on  the  arbor,  M,  clofe  againlt  the  (boulder,  d ; next  a 
cutter,  K,  is  put  on  the  arbor,  b,  touching  its  (houlder,  e;  a 
piece  of  fleel  plate,  N,  called  a guide-wafher,  is  then  put  on 
the  arbor,  M,  and  another  guide,  L,  clofe  to  it ; the  guide- 
wafher  is  a little  thicker  than  the  cutter  oppolite  it,  fo  that 
the  cutters  each  turn  between  two  guides  without  touching 
them.  Thefe  being  in  their  places,  a fmall  wafher,  O, 
Jig.  4,  is  put  on  the  arbor,  b,  and  a cutter,  then  a guide- 
wafher  and  guide,  on  the  arbor,  M,  and  fo  on  alternately, 
till  the  right  number  of  cutters  are  put  on;  the  Aiding 
(boulder, 2,  is  then  taken,  and  with  the  octagonal  nut, 
g,  ferewed  fall  up  againft  the  laft  cutter,  put  on  the  arbor, 
b,  this  will  pinch  all  the  cutters  and  wafhers  between  the 
fhoulders,  e and  f,  and  hold  them  fall.  The  fame  is  done 
to  the  arbor  of  the  guides  , and,  laftly,  the  frame-plate,  H, 
is  put  on  the  ends  of  the  pillars,  and  ferewed  fall ; the  whole 
forming  the  refemblage  fhewn  in  Jig.  1.  The  frame  plates 
with  the  arbors,  as  in  Jig.  i,  are  now  to  be  put  in  their  place 
il>  the  machine,^.  3,  the  horns  of  the  catch,  a,  going  into 
two  holes  in  the  pulley,  F,  and  the  other  end  of  the  arhor,  b, 
into  a centre  that  goes  up  with  a ferew  in  the  puppet,  Q^; 
the  ferews,  h,  h,  are  defigned  to  fleady  the  frame-plates 
(which  hold  the  arbor  of  the  guides)  againll  the  dove-tail, 
P P,  fupported  by  brackets  projecting  from  the  front  of  the 
cheeks,  fufficiently  to  let  the  block,  which  Aides  in  the 
dove-tail,  and  holds  the  comb,  be  drawn  forwards  to  give 
room  for  the  hand  to  put  in  or  take  out  the  combs  clear  of 
the  cutter.  To  the  bafe  of  the  dove-tail  is  ferewed  a plate, 
holding  one  of  the  centres  for  a worm-wheel,  k,  whofe  axis 
i3  made  of  fleel,  and  has  its  end  cut  with  a deep  thread-ferew  ; 
the  ferew-end  of  this  axis  works  in  a centre,  fixed  to  the 
bafe  of  the  dove-tail,  and  the  block,  i,  is  cut  away  to  pafs 
clear  over  it  and  the  threads  of  the  ferews,  without  touch- 
ing them.  The  worm-wheel,  k,  is  turned  by  an  endlefs 
ferew,  on  the  arbor  of  the  wheel,  r,  which  receives  its  mo- 
tion from  the  pulley,  t,  by  an  endlefs  line.  The  block,  /, 
which  holds  the  comb,  moves  in  the  dove-tail,  and  is  to  carry 
the  comb  towards  the  cutters  while  cutting.  As  the  ferew 
on  the  axis  of  the  wheel,  K,  is  to  carry  the  block  up  in  lieu 
of  a nut ; a knife-edge,  fattened  to  a fmall  lever,  /,  moveable 
on  a centre  in  the  face  of  the  block,  is  applied  to  it,  and 
kept  down  (fo  that  the  knife-edge  may  take  into  the  threads 
of  the  ferew)  by  a catch  fimilar  to  the  latch  of  a door, 
which  is  relealed  by  pufhing  in  a thumb-ftud,  and  allows  the 
fpring,  a,  to  throw  up  the  lever,  /,  and  difengage  the  ferew, 
fo  that  the  block  may  be  brought  forwards  in  the  dove-tail. 
The  piece  of  ivory  intended  to  be  cut  into  a comb,  is 
put  under  a plate,  J,  and  held  down  by  two  ferews  to  the 
face  of  the  block,  which  is  in  the  fame  plane  with  the  aibor 
of  the  cutters  ; the  workman  then  puts  down  the  knife-edge, 
and  the  catch  keeps  it  fo  ; he  then  turns  the  machine  by  his 
foot,  and  pufhes  the  block  towards  the  cutters  (the  comb 
retting  clofe  on  the  guides)  till  the  knife-edge  take  the  firft 
thread  of  the  ferew,  which  turns  round  as  before  deferibed, 
and  puflies  the  block  and  comb  up  to  the  cutters,  as  far  as 
O 2 the 
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t’ie  {crew  extends,  and  the  cutters  faw  the  teeth  in  the  Comb  ; 
the  thumb-dud  is  then  pufhed  in,  and  the  fpring,  o,  throws 
the  knife-edge  up,  fo  that  the  block  can  be  brought  back  by- 
hand,  and  the  comb  taken  out.  The  didance  which  the 
comb  projedts  from  the  face  of  the  block  towards  the  cutters, 
and  confcquently  the  length  of  the  teeth,  is  regulated  by  a 
ftraight  edge  of  metal  on  the  top  of  the  block,  i,  under  the 
plate,  p,  againft  which  the  back  of  the  comb  refls  ; it  can 
be  moved  parallel  to  itfelf  acrols  the  top  of  the  block  by 
two  fcrews,  (which  are  feen  at  the  upper  corners  of  the  face 
of  the  blocks),  f >r  combs  of  longer  or  fhorter  teeth.  Tne 
fpind’ie  of  the  crank  has  a wheel,  R,  on  it,  turning  an  arbor, 
i>,  by  a line,  which  carries  a fet  of  cutters  for  pointing  the 
combs.  The  arbor  is  {hewn  feparately  in  fg.  6,  and  a cutter 
in  Jig.  7 ; it  is  made  up  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  former 
one,  and  {'aliened  by  a fcrtw,  T ; the  ends  of  the  teeth  of 
the  comb  are  applied  to  this  cutter  by  hand,  fird  on  one  fide, 
and  then  on  the  other,  till  the  points  are  made.  This  is 
performed  to  one  comb,  while  the  teeth  are  cutting  in  an- 
other. 

Comb,  or  Coomb , in  Hufandry , a meafure  of  corn,  con- 
fiding of  2 long  llrikes  = 4 Wincheder  buffiels  = 16 
pecks  = 32  dry  gallons  = 128  dry  quarts  = 256  dry 
pints  = 8601.6  cubic  inches  = 4.97  cubic  feet  = 
1.843621  cubic  yards  — 17.32142  cubic  links:  in  fome 
places  the  budiel  contams  eight  gallons  and  a quart. 

Comb,  Coomb , or  Carnook , of  wheat,  according  to  the 
9th  and  5 id  Henry  III.  1 2th  Henry  VII.,  &c.,  was  2561b. 
troy  = 210.66141b.  avoirdupoife  = 2 Itrik.es  = 16  pecks 
= 32  gallons  = 256  pints  or  pounds. 

Comb,  in  Ornithology,  the  cred,  or  red  fledvy  tuft  grow- 
ing on  the  head  of  a cock. 

Comb,  in  a Jhip,  a little  piece  of  timber,  fet  under  the 
lower  part  ot  the  beak-head  near  the  middle  : it  has  two 
holes  in  it,  and  fupplies  to  the  fore- tacks,  what  the  ched- 
trees  do  to  the  main-tacks;  that  is  to  bring  the  main-tacks 
aboard. 

Comb,  in  the  Manufacture  of  Tapejlry.  See  Tapestry. 

COMB-MARTIN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  England, 
on  the  north  coad  of  Devonfhire,  in  the  Bridol  channel, 
with  a fmall  creek  for  boats  ; near  it  are  filver-mines,  which 
formerly  yielded  a conliderable  quantity  of  ore  ; 39  miles 
W.  of  Bridgewater,  and  176  W.  of  London. 

COMBA,  in  y Indent  Geography,  a town  of  Ada  Minor, 
in  the  interior  of  Lycia,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  mount 
Cragus.  Ptolemy. — Alfo,  a marfh  of  Greece,  in  Macedonia, 
near  mount  Athos,  mentioned  by  Athenaeus. 

COMBAHEE,  in  Geography,  a confiderable  riverof  South 
Carolina,  which  enters  St.  Helena  Sound,  between  Coofa 
and  Adiepoo  rivers.  The  ferry  of  the  fame  name  on  this 
river  is  diilant  17  miles  from  Jackfon’s  borough  ; 15  from 
pocotaglio,  and  52  from  Charleilown. 

COMBAM,  or  Commum,  a town  of  Hindoodan,  in  the 
country  of  Cuddapah;  65  miles  N.  of  Cuddapah.  Com- 
bam  is  reckoned  25  codes  from  Innaconda,  and  32  from 
Ongole,  or  about  51  geographical  miles  from  the  latter. 
Tavernier  calls  it  Ivaman. 

COMBAMET,  a town  of  Hindoodan,  in  the  country 
of  Golconda  ; 68  miles  E.  of  Hydrabad. 

COMB  AN  A,  or  Nommana,  in  Ancient  Geography , a 
town  of  Ada,  in  Carmania,  fituated  near  the  fea. 

CAMBARONES,  in  Antiquity , the  fellow-barons  or 
eommonaky  of  the  Cinque-Ports. 

COMBAT,  in  a general  lenfe,  denotes  an  engagement ; 
or  a difference  decided  by  means  of  arms. 

Authors  fometimes  didinguidi  in  an  army,  between  a 
combat  and  a battle ; the  latter  expreffing  the  general  ac- 


tion of  the  whole  army  ; the  former  only  a particular  fldr* 
mifh,  or  engagement  ot  a fingle  part  ; fo  that  the-  combat  is 
properly  a part  of  a battle. 

Combat,  in  Law , or  fugle  combat , denotes  a formal  trial, 
between  two  champions,  of  fome  doubtful  caufe  or  quarrel, 
by  the  fword  or  batoons. 

This  form  of  proceeding  was  anciently  very  frequent, 
particularly  among  the  barbarous  na'ions  in  their  original 
fettlements ; and  obtained,  not  only  in  criminal,  but 
alfo  in  civil  caufes  ; being  buiit  on  a prefumption,- 
that  God  would  never  grant  the  victory  but  to  him 
who  had  the  bed  right.  It  was  originally  permitt  ed,  in  order 
to  determine  points  refpedting  the  reputation  of  individual?, 
but  afterwards  became  much  more  extenfive.  See  Duel. 
The  form  and  ceremony  of  the  combat  are  deferibed  in  the 
grand  Coutumier  of  Normandy.  The  accufer,  fird,  fwore 
to  the  truth  of  his  accufaticn  ; the  accuted  gave  him  the 
lie  : upon  which,  each  threw  down  a gage,  or  pledge  of 
battle  ; and  the  parties  were  committed  prifoners  to  the 
day  of  combat.  See  Champion. 

Hidorians  tell  us,  that  Alphonfus,  king  of  Cadile,  in  the- 
elevcnth  century,  dtfiring  to  abolifh  the  Mofarabic  liturgy, 
and  to  introduce  the  Roman  office ; the  people  op- 
pofing  it,  it  was  agreed  to  terminate  the  difference  by 
combat,  and  leave  the  caufe  to  the  decifion  of  Heaven. 
One  of  the  earliell  redactions  of  this  practice  that  occurs 
in  the  hidory  of  Europe,  is  that  of  Henry  I.  of  England  ; 
which  was  afterwards  followed  by  an  edidl  of  Louis  VIIs. 
of  France  to  the  fame  effect.  Robertfon’s  Hid.  of  Charles 
V.  vol.  i.  p.  61,  &c.  and  350,  See.  8v&. 

Combat  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  folemn  games  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans,  performed  in  honour  of  their  gods  ; 
as  the  Olympic  games,  Pythian,  Idthmian,  and  Nemiean 
games  ; the  ludi  Adtiaci,  Circetifes,  & c.  which  fee  in  their 
places,  Olympic,  Isthmian,  &c. 

The  combats  here  celebrated,  were  running,  w ref  ling, 
boxing,  eefus , &c.  The  combatants,  who  were  called  athlete: , 
prepared  themfelves  for  it  from  their  youth,  by  condant 
c-xercife,  and  a very  rigid  regimen  : they  only  eat  certain 
things,  and  at  certain  hours  ; drank  no  wine  ; had  no  com- 
merce with  women  ; and  both  their  labour  and  their  red 
were  regulated. 

COMBATANT,  in  Heraldry,  termed  by  the  French 
heralds  confronte,  when  two  animals  are  borne  in  coat 
armour  in  a fighting  podure,  eredt  on  their  hind  feet,  and 
facing  each  other. 

COMBATTANT,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  given  by 
French  writers  to  the  Linnaean  tringa  pugnax,  the  bird 
known  in  this  country  by  the  name  of  Ruffs  and  Reives , 
the  male  being  called  the  Ruff,  the  female  Reeve.  See 
Tringa  pugnax. 

COMBEAUFONTAINE,  a fmall  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Upper  Saone,  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  didridt  of  Vefoul.  It  contains  583  and  the  canton 
7596  inhabitants.  The  territory  includes  190  kiiiometres 
and  17  communes. 

COMBEFIS,  Francis,  in  Biography,  a learned  French 
monk,  was  born  at  Guienne,  in  the  year  1605.  He  purfued 
his  iludies  firft  under  the  jefuits  at  Bouvdtaux  and  after- 
wards at  Paris.  He  devoted  himfelf  principally  to  the  pur- 
fuit  of  Greek  literature,  and  was  employed  in  editing  new 
editions  of  the  Greek  fathers,  for  which  he  received  a very 
handfome  remuneration.  He  iikewile  publiffied  a colledtion 
of  the  lives  of  different  fathers,  popes,  and  martyrs;  fome 
additions  to  the  “ Bibliotheca  Grcecorum  Patrum,”  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  in  three  volumes  folio  ; “ Hidorise  By- 
zantime  Scriptores,  poll  Theophanem,”  undertaken  by 
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command  of  the  celebrated  Colbert.  He  died  in  1679  of 
the  Hone,  a difeafe  to  which  ffudious  and  fedentary  men  are 
peculiarly  liable.  Nouv,  Di6l.  Hid. 

COMBAN  Y,  in  Geography,  a river  of  South  Wales,  in 
Carmarthenfhire,  which  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  Loughor, 
5 miles  N.  E.  of  Llanalthy. 

COMBER,  Thomas,  in  Biography,  was  born  at  Wef- 
terham  in  Kent,  in  the  year  1647,  where  he  received  the 
rudiments  of  a learned  education  ; from  thence  he  was  ad- 
nvtted  in  Sydney  college  Cambridge.  Pie  was  remarkable  for 
diligence  m h>  fhidies,  and  took  his  degrees  of  bachelor  of 
arts  in  166 1,  and  of  mailer  of  arts  in  1 666.  Some  years  after- 
wards he  was  created  doftor  of  divinity,  probably  by  a di- 
ploma from  Lambeth.  After  this  hr  attained  to  confider- 
able  rank  in  the  church,  and  was  preferred  to  the  precen- 
torfhip  of  York,  the  deanery  of  Durham,  to  be  chaplain 
to  their  majellies,  and  other  poffs  of  emolument  and  honour. 
Dr.  Comber  maintained  a correfpondence  with  Tdlotfon, 
Burnet,  and  other  moll  eminent  divines  of  the  age  in  v/hich 
lie  flouriflied.  The  excellence  of  his  character,  and  his  zeal 
for  the  church  of  which  he  was  a member,  were  the  caufes 
that  led  him  to  that  diftinbiion  to  which  he  attained,  and 
which  was  a fare  earned:  and  pledge  of  (fill  greater  prefer- 
ment if  he  had  lived,  but  he  died  in  November  1699,  in  the 
5‘5t-h  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  at  Stonegrave  in  York- 
fhire,  of  which  he  was  redtor.  He  was  author  of  many 
learned  works  relating  princ1  Dally  to  the  Common  Prayer, 
at-id  to  the  offices  of  the  Church  of  England. 

There  was  alfo  another  Dr.  Thom  is  Comber,  born  in 
Suffex,  Jan.  1575,  who  was  educated  in  Trinity  college 
Cambridge,  and  afterwards  made  dean  of  Carlifle.  In 
1642  he  was  imprifoned,  plundered-  and  deprived  of  all 
his  preferments,  and  died  at  Cambridge  in  1653.  He  is 
known  as  the  author  of  “ An  Hiftorical  Vindication  of  the 
Divine  Right  of  Tvthes,”  4m.  written  in  anfwer  to  “ Sel- 
denrs  Hiffiory  of  Tvthes.”  Biog.  Brit. 

Combes.,  in  Ichthyology,  a fp-  cies  of  wrafTe  or  old-wife 
fub,  found  fometimes-  on  thecoaff  of  Corn  wall, .and  which  is 
dtferibed  undcu-  this  name  in  Ray’s  Synopfis,  No.  j.63 . 
SeeLABRUs  Comber. 

COMBER-MERE,  in=  Geography,  a lake  of  England 
in  the  county  of  Chcfftr,  on-  the  borders  of  Shropshire ; 
five  miles  S.  of  Nantwich. 

COMBINATION,  is  properly  undtrftood  of  an  affem- 
blage  of  feveral  things  by  two  a-  d two  ; but  is  more  parti- 
cularly ufed  in  Mathematics , to  denote  the  variation,  or  al- 
ternation of  any  number  of  quantities,  letters,  founds,  or 
the  like,  in  all  the  different  manners  poffible. 

P.  Merfcnne  gives  us  the  combination  of  all  the  notes  and 
founds  in  rnufic,  as  far  as  fixty-four;  the  lum  whereof 
amounts  to  ninety  figures,  or  places. 

The  number  of  poffible  combinations  of  the  twenty-four 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  taken  firfl  two  by  two,  then  three 
by  three,  See.  according  to  Mr.  Prellet’s  calcti'ation,  amounts 
to  1391724288887252999425  1 28493402200. 

The  words  in  the  foliowing  verfe  may  be  combined  a 
thoufand  and  twenty-two  fcveral  ways. 


Combination,  doctrine  of. — Any  number  of  quantities 
being  given,  together  with  the  number  in  each  combination; 
to  find  the  number  of  combinations. 

One  quantity,  we  obferve,  admits  of  no  combination  ; 
two,  a and  b,  of  one,  viz.  ab ; of  three,  a,  b,  c,  there  are 
three  combinations,  viz.  ab,  ac,  he;  of  four,  fix,  ab,  ac, 
be,  ad,  Id,  cd ; of  five,  ten,  ab,  ac,  be,  ad,  bd,  cd, 
ac,  be,  ce,  cc,  cle. 

Whence  it  appears,  that  the  number  of  combinations 
proceed  as,  1,  3,  6,  io,  &c.  which  are  triangular  numbers, 
whole  fide  differs  by  unity  from  the  number  of  given  quan- 
tities, or  which  are  produced  by  the  continual  addition  of 
the  ordinal  feries,  o,  1,2,  3,  4,  5,  See.  Hence  if  the  number 
of  things  to  be  combined  be  q,  the  fide  of  the  number  of  com- 
binations will  be  q 1 ; and  therefore  the  number  of  combi- 
q — 1 X q — o 

nations  • bee  Triangular  number. 

1 2 

If  three  quantities  are  to  be  combined,  and  the  number 
m each  combination  be  three,  there  will  be  only  one  combi- 
nation, abc,  if  a fourth  be  added,  the  combinations  will  be 
found  abc,  abcl,  bed,  acd ; if  a fifth,  ten,  abc,  abd, 
bed,  acd,  abe,  bde,  bee,  ace,  ade,  ede;  if  a fixth, 
twenty,  &c.  The  n umbers  of  combinations,  therefore,  pro- 
ceed, as  1,  4,  10,  20  ; i.  e.  thev  are  the  firfl  pyramidal  tri- 
angular numbers,  whofe  flies  differ  by  two  units  fr  m the 
number  of  given  quantities.  See  Pyramidal  number. 

Hence,  if  the  number  of  given  quantities  be  q,  the  fide 
will  be  q 2 ; and  therefore,  the  number  of  combinations 
q — 2 X q — I x q — <r 

r 2 3 

Hence  is  eafily  deduced  a general  rule  for  determining 
the  number  of  combinations  in  any  cafe  ; for,  fuppofe  the 
number  of  quantities  to  be  combined,  q,  the  exponent 
of  the  combination  n,  the  number  of  combinations  will  be 
g — n + 1 X q — n -f-  2 x q - n + 3 X y— h + 4 x q - n + 5 


&c.  till  the  number  to  be  added  be  equal  to  n. 

Suppofe,  v.  gr.  the  number  of  quantities  to  be  combined 
= 6 ; the  exponent  of  the  combination  4;  the  number  of 

, • . ...  , <5 — 4 + 1 x 6—4  + 2 x 6-4  -f  3 x 

combinations  will  be  — — — 2 


1 2 

6 — 4 + 4 = 6 — 3 x 6 — 2 x 6 — 1x6  — 0 
4 12  2 4 

= I + 


Coroil.  If  it  be  defired  to  have  all  the  poffible  combina- 
tions of  the  given  quantities  beginning  with  the  combinations 
of  the  fcveral  two’s,  proceeding  to  three’?,  & c.  there  muff 

7 — 1 X q ~0  7—2x7— 1x7—°  7 — 3 X 

be  added  j - = > - 


7 — 2x7—  1 Xy 


&c. 


2 3 4 

Whence  the  number  of  combinations  poffible  will  be 
7X7  — 1+7x7  — 1 X 7 — 2 + 7 x 7 — t x 7 — 2 x 7 — .3 


Tot  tibl  funt  dotes,  virgo,  quot  fidera  ccAo. 

F.  Truchet,  in  the  Memoirs-  of  the  French  Academy, 
fhews,  that  two  fqtiare  pieces,  each  divided  diagonally 
into  two  colours,  may  be  arranged  and  combined  fixty-four 
different  ways,  fo  as  to  form  fo  many  different  Ends  of 
chequer  work,  which  appears  furprifing  enough,  when  one 
confiders  that  two  letters,  or  figures,  can  only  be  combined 
twice.  This  note  may  be  of  ufe  to  mafoas,  paviours,  &c. 
Sec  Pavement,  and  Changes. 


12  1-2  3 12  3 4 

+ 7X7— 1x7  — 2x7  — 3x7  — 4 „ , . , . , 

- * 1 1 L 1 See.  which  is  the 

1 2 . 3 .4.5. 

fun  of  the  uncite  of  the  binomial,  raifed  to  the  power  7, 
and  abridged  of  the  exponent  of  the  power  inertafed  by 
unity,  7+1.  Wherefore,  if  1 + 1 = 2 reprefent  the  bi- 
nomial to  which  theff  unci®  belong,  2?  — 7 — 1 is  the 
number  of  all  the  poffible  combinations.  V.  gr.  If  the 
number  of  quantities  be  5,  the  number  of  poffible  combina- 
tions will  be  a5  — 6 = 32—  6 = 2 6, 
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2.  Any  number  of  quantities  being  given,  to  find  the  number 
of  changes  and  alterations,  ‘which  thofe  quantities,  combined  in 
all  the  manners pnjfible,  can  undergo. 

Suppofe  two  quantities,  a and  b,  their  variations  will  be 
2 ; confequenljy,  as  each  of  thofe  may  be  combined,  even 
with  itfeif,  to  tliefe.  there  mud:  be  added  two  variations.  The 
whole  number,  therefore,  will  be  2 + 2 = 4.  If  there  were 
three  quantities,  and  the  exponent  of  the  variations  were 
2,  the  combination  will  be  3,  and  the  changes  ,3  ; 
to  which  if  the  three  combinations  of  each  quantity  with 
itfeif  a a,  bb,  cc,  be  added,  we  (hall  have  the  number  of 
changes,  3 + 3+  3=  9-. 

In  like  manner  it  is  evident,  if  the  given  quantities  were 
4,  and  the  exponent  2,  the  number  of  changes  would  be 
1 6 ; if  5,  25,  &c.  in  general,  if  n,  id. 

Suppole  the  quantities  3,  and  the  exponent  of  variation 
3;  the  number  of  changes  is  found  27  viz.  a a a, 

a a b,  aba,  baa,  abb,  aac,  aca,  caa,  abc,  bac,  bca,acb, 
cab,  eba,  acc,  cac,  cca,  bba,  bab,  bbb,  bbc,  ebb , bcb> 
bcc , ebe,  ccb , 1 icc. 

After  the  fame  manner,  it  will  appear,  if  the  quantities 
were  4,  and  the  exponent  3 ; the  number  of  changes  would 
be  64  = 43 ; and,  in  general,  if  the  number  of  quantities 
be  = n,  and  the  exponent  3,  the  number  of  changes  will 
b;  «*.  Bv  thus  proceeding,  it  will  be  found  that  if  the 
number  of  quantities  be  n,  and  the  exponent  n,  the  number 
of  changes  will  be  n"  ; wherefore,  if  all  the  antecedents  be 
added,  wh.tjp.the  exponent  is  lefs,  the  number  of  poffible 
changes  will  be  found  nn  + »"-1  + n”~4  + «""5  +- 

n""6,  &c.  Till  at  length,  the  number  fubtra&ed  from  n 
leaves  1 ; becaufe  the  beginning  is  from  fingle  quantities 
taken  once. 

Since  then  the  number  of  poffible  changes  is  in  a geo- 
metrical progreffion,  wbofe  firft  or  fmallell  term  is  n',  the 

tl n "*■  1 — — 71 

greateft  nn,  and  the  .ratio  n;  it  will  be  = — . 

Suppofe,  v.  gr.  n—  4,  the  number  of  pofiible  changes 

4s  — 4 1020  or  . . 

- = = 340.  Suppole,  again,  m — 34,  the 

^ • 24"5  — 24 

number  of  poffible  changes  will  be  — — — = 

^20096586444068189867779553482726(20  -fe  23 
,1391724288887252999425128493402200.  In  fo  many 
various  manners,  therefore,  may  the  twenty-four  letters  of 
the  alphabet  be  varied  and  combined  among  themfelves. 

Combination,  in  Chanjflry,  denotes  the  union  of  two 
bodies  of  different  natures,  from  which  a new  compound 
body  refults.  An  acid  united  with  an  alkali  furnifhes  an 
inftance  of  combination.  See  Affinity. 

Combinations,  ia  Law  Combinations  to  do  unlaw- 
ful a6ts,  are  punifhable  before  the  unlawful  a£ts  are  execut- 
ed ; this  is  to  prevent  the  confequences  of  combination  and 
confpiracies,  See,  9 Rep.  57. 

Combination,  in  Military  Science.  One  ought  to  re- 
gard combination  as  forming  a part  of  .military  fcience.  A 
general,  who  has  an  enterprize  in  contemplation,  fhould, 
before  he  rifks  the  execution  of  it,  combine  well  in  his 
mind  all  the  ideas,  that  can  lead  to  its  fuccefs  ; and  he 
ought  not  always  to  rely  on  his  own  folution  of  the  cafe. 
But  when  his  ideas  on  the  fubitdl  are  pretty  well  fixed,  he 
(hould  lay  them  before  the  general  officers,  who  are  under 
his  orders  or  command,  for  their  opinion  and  concurrence. 

COMBINATORY  dif  illation.  See  Distillation. 

Combinatory  mufic,  Mufica  combinatoria,  that  part  of 
Boufic  which  teaches  the  manner  of  combining  founds  va- 


rioufiy  ; that  is,  of  changing  their  place  and  figure  in  'dif- 
ferent manners.  See  Music. 

COMBING  of  wool,  in  Commerce , the  drawing  of  wool 
acrofs  the  teeth  of  a kind  of  card,  calculated  to  difpoie 
it  for  fpinning.  See  Carding  and  Scribbling. 

COMBLEAN.  Coidage,  which  ferves  for  charging 
and  difeharging  the  pieces  of  artillery,  for  mounting  them 
on  their  carriages,  and  for  raifing  other  great  weights  by 
means  of  a crane 

COMBLEMENT  des  Fosses,  the  filling  of  the  ditches. 
When  the  befiegers  have  advanced  fo  far  as  to  be  mailers 
of  the  covert-\*ay,  they  exert  themfelves  by  every  poffible 
means  to  fill  up  the  ditches  by  eftabiilhing  in  them  galleries 
to  put  their  workmen  under  cover,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
conduft  the  miner  with  fecurity  to  his  operations,  and  to 
retrench  themfelves  there  at  the  fame  time,  to  fecure  them- 
fclves  againfi:  the  1 allies  and  infult9  of  the  befieged. 

COMBLES,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Somme,  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diltrift  of  Peronne.  It  contains  1579,  and  the  canton 
12,196  inhabitants.  The  territorial  extent  is  of  155  kilio- 
metres,  and  it  includes  23  communes. 

COMBOURG,  a fmall  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Ille  and  Vilaine,  chief  place  cf  a canton,  in  the 
diftrift  of  St.  Malo,  18  miles  S.  of  St.  Malo.  The  plac-e 
contains  4170,  and  the  canton  12,151  inhabitants;  the 
territory  includes  217^  kiliome’res  and  10  communes. 

COMB  R A ILLE,  formerly  a fubdivifion  of  the  hifhop- 
ric  of  Limoges,  in  France,  now  a department  of  Creuie. 
It  was  a barony  belonging  to  the  ducal  houfe  of  Orleans. 

COMBREA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Greece, 
fituattd  to  the  north  of  Pallene,  on  the  Thermaic  gulf. 
Herodotus  calls  the  country  in  which  it  lay  CroJf<ta,  be- 
tween Lipaxos  and  Life. 

COMBRE'E,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Mayne  and  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton  in  the  diftrift  of  Segre ; 7 miles  W.  of  Segie. 

COMBRET,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Aveiron  ; 8 leagues  E.  of  Alby. 

COMBRETUM,  in  Botany , (the  name  of  a plant  in 
Pliny.)  Linn.  Gen.  475,  Sehrtb.  641.  Gasrt.  2 12. 
Juffi.  320  (Chigomier,  Lam.  Encyc.)  Clafs  and  order, 
oclandria  monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Galycanthema,  Linn.  Onagree, 
Juffi 

Gen.Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  fuperior, -one -leafed,  bell-fhaped, 
four  or  five-toothed,  caducous.  Lor.  Petals  four  or  five, 
egg  fhaped,  about  the  length  of  the  calyx,  and  placed  be- 
tween its  teeth.  Siam.  Filaments  eight  or  ten,  generally 
very  long,  inferted  into  the  calyx  ; anthers  egg-fhaped  or 
oblong.  Pi/l.  Germ  -inferior.,  linear;  ftyle  brillle-fhaped, 
about  the  length  of  the  ftamens ; ftigma  acute.  Peric. 
none.  Seed  fingle,  with  four  or  five  thin  membranous 
wings.  ( Cdpfule  with  four  or  five  wings.  See r/Iinear,  imall, 
with  four  or  five  angles,  Lam.) 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  four  or  five-toothed,  bell-fhaped,  fupe- 
rior,  corolla  four  or  five-petalled,  inferted  into  the  calyx. 
Stamens  generally  very  long.  Seed  fingle,  with  four  or 
five  membranous  angles. 

Sp.  1.  C.  laxum.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1.  Mart.  1.  Lam.  r. 
Wjilld.  1.  Jacq.  Amer.  104.  Goert.  tab.  136?  Aubl. 
Guian.  i.  350.  tab.  137  ? Lam.  Iliuft.  tab.  282.  fig.  1 ? 
Lsefl.  It.  30S.  Swartz.  Obf.  143.  (Guara  frutiofa,  Laefl. 
It.  248  ?)  “ Flowers  oftandrous;  fpikes  lax,  quite  fimple.” 

Lam.  “ Leaves  oppolite  ; racemes  lax,  without  bradles^ 
calyxes  villous  within.”  Willd.  A fhrub.  Branches  cylin- 
drical, climbing,  younger  ones  brachiatc.  Leaves  three 
inches  long  or  more,  petioled,  acuminate,  fooKtimes  ©htu-fe, 
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entire,  fmooth.  Flowers  veUowifh  or  whitifh  ; in  fimple, 
axillary,  and  terminal  fpikes,  or  rather  racemes  ; ftamens 
more  than  an  inch  long.  A native  of  Guiana  and  the  Well 
Indies.  2.  C.  fecundum.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  2.  Mart.  2. 
Lam  2.  Willd.  2.  Jacq.  Amer.  10.3.  tab.  176.  fig.  50. 
Swartz.  Obf.  144.  “ Flowers  oflandrous  ; {pikes  com- 

pound, panicle-pinnated.”  Lam.  “Leaves  oppofite;  ra- 
cemes unilateral,  without  bradfes  j calyces  fmooth.”  Willd. 
A Ihrub,  or  fmall  tree,  ten  or  twelve  feet  high.  Branches 
cylindrical,  very  long,  fupporting  themftlves  by  the  neigh- 
bouring trees  and  fhrubs.  Leaves  three  or  four  inches 
long,  on  fhort  petioles,  ovate-oblong,  acuminate,  entire, 
fmooth,  veined  underneath.  Flowers  very  numerous,  whitifh 
or  yellowilh,  in  feveral  fpikes  or  racemes,  which  form  a 
kind  of  panicle  at  the  fummit  of  the  branches ; anthers 
red.  The  flowers,  and  not  the  racemes,  are  often  unilateral. 
Lam.  A native  of  South  America,  in  Guiana,  and  about 
the  neighbourhood  of  Carthagena.  The  fynonyms  of  thefe 
two  fpecies  are  very  confuted  and  uncertain.  Jacquin 
fuppofes  Aublets  and  Leofling’s  plants  to  be  the  fame,  and 
to  conllitute  a third  fpecies.  3.  C.  purpureum.  Mart.  3. 
Willd.  3.  Vahl.  Symb.  iii.  31.  (C.  coccineum,  Lam  3. 

111.  tab.  282.  fig.  2.  Criftaria  coccinea,  Sonnerat.  It.  ii. 
247.  tab.  140.)  “ Flowers  decandrous  ; fpikes  lax,  pani- 

eled.”  Lam.  “ Leaves  oppofite,  egg-fhaped,  acute  ; ra- 
cemes unilateral,  bradleate ; bradles  fhorter  than  the 
peduncle ; flowers  decandrous.”  Willd.  A very  fmooth 
furmentous  fhrub,  with  cylindrical  brachiate  branches. 
Leaves  three  inches  long,  petioled,  quite  entire,  fomewhat 
coriaceous.  Flowers  bright  red,  in  terminal  panicled  ra- 
cemes ; bradle  folitary,  at  the  bafe  of  each  pedicel  briftle- 
fhaped.  A native  of  the  ifland  of  Madagafcar.  4.  C. 
decandrum.  Willd.  4.  Roxb.  Coroman,  i.  43.  tab.  59. 
“ Leaves  oppofite,  oblong,  acuminate ; racemes  lax, 
bradles  longer  than  the  flower  ; flowers  decandrous,  in  two 
rows.”  Flowers  white,  in  panicled  racemes  ; bradles  lan- 
ceolate ; ftamens  alternately  fhorter,  a little  longer  than  the 
corolla.  A native  of  woody  mountains  in  the  Eall  Indies. 
5.  C . altermfolium.  Willd.  5.  Jacq.  Amer.  104.  Pidl.  33. 
tab.  260.  fig.  27.  (C.  decandrum,  Mart.  4.)  “ Leaves 

alternate  ; flowers  decandrous.”  A weak  climbing  fhrub, 
twenty  feet  high  ; older  branches  prickly.  Leaves  two  or 
three  inches  long,  oval-oblong,  ending  in  a blunt,  chan- 
nelled, cartilaginous,  quite  entire,  fhining,  petioled.  Spikes 
}ax,  half  a foot  long,  about  ten  on  one  common  peduncle, 
near  the  end  of  the  little  branches,  which  are  often  con- 
tinued weak  and  Jeaflefs,  fix  feet  beyond  the  flowers. 
Flowers  fmall,  ufually  coming  out  before  the  leaves  on  very 
fhort  pedicels.  A native  of  South  America,  about  Car- 
thagena. 

COMBRONDES,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Puy  de  D6me,  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  diftridt  of  Riom,  containing  1568  inhabitants.  The 
territorial  extent  is  of  125  kiliometres,  with  a population  of 
7580  individuals  diftributed  in  12  communes. 

COMBS  of  Bees.  See  Honey  -comb. 

COMBURENDO  HjEretico.  See  H^eretico. 

COMBUST,  in  AJlronomy.  When  a planet  is  in  con- 
jundlion  with  the  fun,  or  not  diftant  from  it  above  half  their 
difk  ; it  is  faid  to  be  combuft,  or  in  combuftion. 

According  to  Argol,  a planet  is  combuft  or  in  combuf- 
tion, when  not  above  eight  degrees  and  thirty  minutes  dif- 
tant from  the  fun,  either  before  or  after  him. 

COMBUSTA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Gallia 
Narbonnenfis,  marked  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine,  on  the 
route  that  leads  from  Narbonne  to  the  paffage  of  the  Py- 
renees. 


COMBUSTIO  petunia , the  ancient  way  of  trying  mixed 
and  corrupt  money,  by  melting  it  down,  upon  payments  in- 
to the  Exchequer.  In  the  time  of  king  Henry  II  a con- 
ftitution  was  made,  called  the  trial  by  combuftion  ; the  prac- 
tice of  which  differed  little  or  nothing  from  the  prefent  me- 
thod of  allaying  filver.  But  whether  this  examination  of 
money  by  combuftion  was  to  reduce  an  equation  of 
money  only  of  fterling,  viz.  a due  proportion  of  alloy  with 
copper,  or  to  reduce  it  to  pure  fine  filver,  does  not  appear. 
On  making  the  conftitution  of  trial  it  was  cor.fidered  that 
though  the  money  did  anfwer  numero  ct pondere,  it  might  be 
deficient  in  value  ; becaufe  mixed  with  copper  or  brafs,  &c. 
Vide  Lowndes’s  Eflay  upon  Coin,  p. 

COMBUSTION,  a fire,  a burning,  denotes  the  decom* 
pofition  of  certain  fubftances,  which  are  thereby  called  com- 
buftibles ; accompanied  with  heat  and  light.  The  procefs 
of  combuftion,  the  various  phenomena  it  exhibits,  its  afto- 
nilhing  effedls,  its  infinite  ufes,  and  its  devallstions,  have  at  all 
times,  rendered  it  the  principal  objedl  of  human  attention  in 
all  the  various  llagesof  life.  Thewhole  extent  of  civileconomy, 
the  preparation  of  food,  as  well  as  of  almolt  all  the  articles 
of  neceffity  and  of  luxury,  mod  of  the  arts  of  more  elfential 
ufe  to  mankind,  fuch  as  the  manufactures  of  metals,  of  glafs, 
of  pharmacy,  &c.  depend  almoll  entirely  upon  combuftion. 
The  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  and  the  difmal  darknefs  of 
night,  are  removed  by  means  of  combuftion.  The  moil  ac- 
tive inllruments  of  deftruflion  depend  upon  combuftion. 
The  greateft  feenes  of  wonder,  admiration,  and  terror,  like 
the  conflagration  of  towns,  and  the  eruptions  of  volcanos, 
are  thofe  in  which  combuftion  i9  the  foie  aftor. 

Whilll  the  wants  and  the  economy  of  the  multitude,  have 
at  all  times  called  forth  their  induftry  in  devifing  eafy  methods 
of  lighting  and  warming  their  apartments,  of  cooking  their 
viduals,  &c. ; the  calm  contemplations  of  philofophers  have 
endeavoured  to  inveftigate  the  caufe  or  caufes,  the  commence- 
ment, the  progrefs,  the  various  intenfity,  and  the  produCts  of 
combuftion.  It  is  natural  to  fuppofe  that  their  firft  ideas 
mull  have  been  extremely  fanciful  and  incoherent ; fince  the 
prefent  theory,  which  refts  upon  the  foundation  of  innume- 
rable experiments  and  Uriel  reafoning,  is  vaftly  different  from 
any  fort  of  hypothefis,  which  even  the  wifell  philofopher 
would  have  been  led  to  form,  without  the  light  of  thofe 
experiments. 

The  firft  plaufible  theory  of  combuftion  was  formed  by 
Stahl,  an  eminent  chemill.  The  ftriking  difference  between 
bodies  combuftible  and  incombuftible  ; that  is,  between 
bodies  that  are,  and  thofe  that  are  not  fufceptible  of  corn- 
bullion  j induced  him  to  fuppofe  that  the  combuftibles  were 
endowed  with  a peculiar  principal  of  inflammability,  which 
the  incombullibles  had  not,  and  to  this  fuppofed  principle 
he  gave  the  name  of  phlogijlon.  According  to  this  fuppofi- 
tion,  when  combuftibles  were  heated  to  a certain  degree, 
they  began  to  part  with  this  phlogillon,  and  continued  to 
burn  as  long  as  they  had  phlogillon  to  lofe  ; after  which, 
they  remained  in  a ftate  of  incombuliibility  ; hence,  in  the 
former  date,  thofe  bodies  were  faid  to  be  phlogifticated, 
find  in  the  latter  they  were  faid  to  be  dephlogifticated. 
With  certain  bodies  the  combuftion  was  attended  with  a 
reparation  of  other  components,  fo  that  afterwards  they 
could  not  be  brought  back  to  their  former  ftate  by  the 
mere  addition  of  phlogillon  ; but  with  other  bodies,  as  for 
inltance,  with  the  metals,  the  proceffes  of  dephlogiftication 
and  phlogillication  might  be  repeated  without  end.  Thus, 
a piece  of  zinc  in  the  metallic  ftate  was  fuppofed  to  be 
loaded  with  phlogillon,  therefore,  when  expofed  to  a fuf- 
ficient  degree  of  heat,  it  would  burn,  viz,  it  would  part 
with  its  phlogifton,  and  would  thereby  be  reduced  into  the 
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ftate  of  a calx,  deftitute  of  phlogiflon,  and  of  the  metallic 
appearance  ; but  by  placing  this  calx  in  eontadl  with  bodies 
which  contained  abundance  of  phlogiflon,  in  a proper  litua- 
tion,  the  calx  would  thereby  be  enabled  to  recover  its 
phlogiflon,  and  with  it  its  metallic  hate  arid  combullib  lity. 
It  might  then  be  burnt  again,  and  fo  forth.  This  planlible 
theory  was  no  fooner  made  known,  than  it  was  eagerly 
adopted  by  philofophers  and  chemifts  ; fo  that  for  a long 
period  it  remained  the  molt  prevailing  theory  of  combuftion. 
But  though  the  theory  was  univerfally  adopted,  the  exi  li- 
enee of  the  principle  upon  which  it  was  eftablifhed  could 
net  be  proved.  There  was  no  exhibiting  the  phlogiftion 
by  itfclf ; and  it  was  merely  a fuppofilion  that  a body  ac- 
quired or  loft  its  inflammability,  according  as  it  was  com- 
bined with,  or  deprived  of,  its  phlogiflon.  A fuppofition 
which,  on  a clofer  examination  of  fails,  was  found  inade- 
quate to  the  explanation  of  the  comcomitant  phenomena. 
For  inftance,  when  a piece  of  zinc  (and  fuch  was  alfo  the 
cafe  with  other  combultibles  as  far  as  they  might  be  fub- 
jeiled  to  experiments)  of  a determinate  wreight,  was  burnt 
and  reduced  to  a calx,  the  weight  of  the  calx  was  found  to 
exceed  the  original  weight  of  the  zinc.  It  was,  therefore, 
evident  that  it  had  acquired  fomething  ponderable,  and 
this  was  utterly  repugnant  to  the  phlogiflic  theory,  for  by 
the  lofs  of  phlogiflon  it  ought  rather  to  have  loft  part  of 
its  original  weight.  In  anfwer  to  this,  a ftrange  idea  was 
fuggelted,  namely,  that  the  phlogiflon  was  a principle 
of  lightnefs  ; fo  that  bodies  became  lighter  by  the 
addition  of  phlogiflon  and  vice  verfa.  But  this  fup- 
polition,  fo  lingular  and  fo  repugnant  to  the  gene- 
ral laws  of  gravitation,  was  foon  abandoned  by  phi- 
lofophers when  a variety  of  decifive  experiments,  the 
concurrence  of  recent  difeoveries  in  other  branches  of 
philofophy,  and  a drift  mode  of  reafoning,  introduced  a 
new  theory  of  combuftion,  which  is  both  fupported  by  ac- 
curate experiments,  and  fufficient  to  account  for  the  phe- 
nomena. One  of  the  principal  labours  in  the  experimental 
inveftigation,  and  the  full  eftablilhment  of  this  new  and 
rational  theory,  was  the  unfortunate  Lavoifier,  to  whofe 
^genius,  and  to  whofe  perfevering  induftry,  the  fcienlitic 
world  muft  ever  think  itfclf  indebted. 

In  order  to  render  this  theory  more  eafily  underftood  by 
the  reader,  we  fttall  prefix  the  following  experiment.  Take 
a glafs  velfel  of  a cylindrical  lhape,  having  a ftopple  capable 
of  excluding  the  entrance  or  exit  cf  any  air,  and  let  the 
outfide  of  this  velfel  be  graduated,  fo  as  to  divide  its  sapa- 
city  into  pretty  fmall  portions.  Put  into  this  velfel,  full 
of  common  air,  a piece  of  dry  phofphorus  of  a determinate 
weight  ; clofe  the  velfel  tight,  and  heat  gradually  that  part 
•of  it  in  which  the  piece  of  phofphorus  ftands,  by  means  of 
the  flame  of  a candle.  As  foon  as  the  phofphorus  has 
been  heated  to  a certain  degree,  it  takes  fire  of  itftlf,  burn- 
ing with  a flame  and  thick  white  fmoke  ; but  it  foon 
ceafes  to  burn.  Suffer  the  vcffel  to  cool,  and  the  frr.oke 
will  fall  in  the  form  of  flakes,  if  the  veffel  and  the  air  con- 
tained iri  it  were  quite  dry,  otherwife  thefe  flakes  will  melt 
in  the  moiiture.  It,  in  this  experiment,  the  veffel  be  weighed 
.before  and  after  the  combuftion,  it  will  be  found  precifely 
of  the  fame  weight.  When  the  veffel  is  cooled  to  the 
aftuai  temperature  of  the  atmofphere,  plunge  the  aperture 
of  it  under  water,  and  in  that  fituation  remove  the  ftopple. 
\ou  will  find  that  the  water  rifes  in  it,  which  {hews  that  a 
portion  of  the  air  has  been  deftroyed  or  abforbed  ; in  fhort, 
it  has  difppeared.  By  mc-afuring  the  height  of  the  water 
rifen  within  the  veffel,  which  is  indicated  by  the  graduation 
on  the  outfide  of  it  ; in  general,  it  will  be  found  that 
#bout  one  quarter  of  the  .original  quantity  of  air  has 


difappeared  ; and  the  remaining  air  will  be  found  unfit 
for  the  combuftion  of  phofphorus  or  of  any  other  corn  • 
buftib’e  ; and  is  likewife  unfit  for  the  refpiration  of  animals, 
fo  that  if  a bird,  a moufe,  or  any  other  animal  be  confined 
in  it,  death  will  foon  enfue.  If  the  water  which  has  rufticd 
into  the  veffel  be  examined,  it  will  be  found  to  have  con- 
tracted a four  tafte  indicating  that  an  acid  lias  been  gene- 
rated. If  the  veffel,  inftead  of  being  opened  in  water  be  in- 
verted and  opened  in  quickfilver,  then  the  flakes  which  in 
the  preceding  experiment  were  diffolved  by  the  water,  will 
now  remain  on  the  furface  of  the  quickfiher.  This  is  the 
acid  of  phofphorus,  and  if  it  be  carefully  gathered  and 
weighed,  it  will  be  found  together  with  the  remaining  phof- 
phorus (if  part  of  it  remains  unburned),  equal  to  the 
weight  of  the  original  quantity  of  phoiphorus  together 
with  the  weight  erf  the  air  that  has  difappeared.  Therefore 
it  is  evident  that  the  whole  procefs  of  combuftion  conftfts  in 
a decompofition  of  the  purelt  part  of  refpirable  or  atmofphe- 
rical  air;  the  pure  part  of  it,  which  is  about  a quarter  of 
the  whole,  is  decompofed,  its  bafe  is  abforbed  by  the  com- 
bullible,  and  generally  communicates  to  it  acid  properties,  in 
confequence  of  which  that  poition  of  the  atmofpherical  fluid 
has  been  called  oxygen  gas,  from  the  Greek ; meaning  the 
acidifying  principle.  Therefore,  in  combuftion,  the  d com- 
pofition  of  the  oxygen  gas  is  effefted  by  the  burning  body, 
when  this  body  has  been  heated  to  a certain  degree,  which 
degree  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  body.  The  bafe  or 
the  oxygen  gas  is  abfoibed  and  fixed  by  the  burning  body, 
which  has  thereby  its  weight  increaled,  and  its  nature 
changed ; whiift  the  caloric  being  difengaged,  paffes 
ofl  in  the  ftate  of  fenfible  heat,  and  fometimes  with  fuch  a 
portion  of  light  as  gives  the  appearance  of  red  or  white 
heat.  Acids  in  general  are  formed  from  the  abforption  of 
oxygen  during  combuftion.  See  Oxygen  Gas. 

When  the  con.bullion  is  accompanied  with  red  heat,  but 
not  with  flame,  it  is  called  ignition.  But  ignition  may  aifo 
be  applied  to  incorrbuftible  fubftances,  for  thefe  may  be 
rendered  red  or  white  hot,  without  fuffvring  any  decom- 
pofition.  When  a vapour  ariiing  from  the  heated  body 
burns  over  it, it  is  then  called  inflammation  ; and  when  the  in- 
flammation is  rapid  and  attended  with  noife,  it  is  called  de- 
tonation. 'Having  now  compendioufly  ftated  the  new  the- 
ory of  combuftion,  it  is  neceffary  to  add  feveral  neceffary 
remarks  refpefting  every  part  of  it,  which  could  not  be  in- 
termixed with  the  theory  without  rendering  it  confuted  and 
lefs  intelligible. 

In  the  firft  place,  fince  the  procefs  of  combuftion  con- 
fills  in  a decompofition  of  oxygen  gas,  the  generalizing  fpi- 
rit  of  modern  philofophy  includes  every  procefs,  in  which 
oxygen  gas  is  decompofed,  under  the  general  name  of  com- 
buftion ; thus,  animal  refpiration,  in  which  this  gas  is  de- 
compoftd,  its  bafe  abforbed,  and  heat  evolved ; may  be 
reckoned  amongft  the  proedfes  of  flow  combuftion.  See 
Respiration.  The  gradual  ibforption  of  oxygen  by 
metallic  bodies  may  alio  be  reckoned  amongft  thofe  pro- 
ceffes. 

Since  com  buftion  conf  fts  in  a decompofition  of  oxygen  gas, 
it  .naturally  follows  that  without  oxygen  no  con  bullion  can 
take  place.  The  oxygen,  however,  may  be  contained  in 
other  ltb'lances,  in  conlequence  of  which  thofe  fubftances 
become  capable  of  aflilling  combuftion.  Now  there  are 
feven  of  thofe  fubftances,  which,  from  their  containing 
oxygen,  are  cafted  Supporters  of  combtift  on  ; and 
thefe  are  oxygen  gas,  atmofpheric  air,  nitrous  oxyd, 
nitric  oxyd  (which  is  procured  by  digeliing  copper 
and  mercury  in  diluted  nitrous  acid,  and  collcfting 
the  gas  which  is  extricated),  nitric  acid,  oxygenized  mu- 
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mtic  acid,  and  hvperoxygenized  muriatic  acid.  See  the 
nature  of  thofe  fubftances  under  the  article  Gas.  It  a’fo 
follows  that  with  a given  combuft'ble,  the  quicknefs  of  the 
decompofition  is  proportionate  to  the  fupply  of  oxygen, 
which  (hews  the  reafon  why  a fire  is  increafed  by  blowing 
common  air,  and  much  more  by  blowing  oxygen  gas  upon 
it.  But  caster's  paiibus  with  different  combufl'.bles,  the 
fire  is  ftrongeft  when  the  combuft.b'e  lias  the  ftrongeft  at- 
traction for  oxygen.  The  flame  of  hydrogen  gas  urged  by 
oxygen  gas  is  reckoned  to  produce  the  molt  intenfe  heat. 

A combuftible  body,  though  expofed  tooyxgen,  generally 
requirestobe  heated  to  acertain  degree  before  the  combuftion 
commences.  That  degree  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  body, 
and  the  purity  of  the  oxygen  ; fo  much  fo  that  fome  of 
them,  though  not  many,  take  fire  immediately  on  being  ex- 
pofed to  fome  of  the  above-mentioned  fupporters  of  com- 
buftion in  the  common  temperature  of  the  atmofphere, 
whilft  others  mull  be  heated  to  a red  and  even  to  a white 
heat,  before  the  decompofition  takes  place. 

When  the  combuftion  has  once  commenced,  the  heat  or 
caloric,  in  the  form  of  fenfible  heat,  which  is  extricated 
from  the  oxygen  gas,  raifes  the  temperature  of  the  adjacent 
parts  of  the  combuftible  to  that  degree  which  is  neceflhry 
for  its  combuftion, and  the  heat  evolved  by  the  burning  of  this 
part  heats  the  next  and  fo  on.  But  this  is  not  the  cafe 
with  all  forts  of  combuftibles  ; for  fome  there  are  which 
muft  b?  kept  up  at  a given  high  temperature  in  order  to 
effed!  their  corr.buftion,  and  a diamond  is  of  this  fort. 
However  the  nature  of  combuftibles  in  this  refpeCf  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  purity  and  quantity  of  oxygen.  Forinftance,  if 
a (lender  fteel  wire  be  expofed  to  the  flame  of  a candle  in  com- 
mon air,  that  part  of  it  only  will  burn,  which  is  aTed  upon  im- 
mediately by  the  flame  ; but  if  the  fame  wi'  e be  lighted  by 
means  of  a bit  of  tinder,  and  then  be  plunged  in  a vefftl 
full  of  oxygen  gas,  it  will  burn  fucceflively  to  the  very  end, 
like  a flip  of  paper  ; exhibiting  a remarkable  bright  light, 
and  very  confiderable  heat. 

Of  the  Ample  bodies  of  nature,  the  chemifis  reckon 
three  combuftible  ones,  and  two  that  are  incombuftible. 
The  former  are  fulpbur,  phofphorus,  and  hydrogen  ; and 
the  latter  are  azote  and  muriatic  acid  ; but  amongft  the 
compound  bodies,  the  combuftibles  are  much  more  numerous. 
Such  are  oils,  acids,  and  a vaft  variety  of  others  which  being 
of  a fluctuating  nature  need  not  be  particularly  fpecified. 

A variety  of  experiments,  which  may  be  found  under  the 
article  Gas,  prove  that  gaffes  owe  their  elaftic  nature  to  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  caloric,  which  muft  neceffarily  com- 
bine with  their  bafe,  in  order  to  affume  the  aerial  form. 
Therefore,  when,  in  confequence  of  the  fuperior  affinity  of 
the  combuftible  for  oxygen,  the  oxygen  gas  is  decompofed, 
and  its  bafe  condenfed,  the  caloric,  which  was  nectffary  to 
its  aerial  form,  being  fet  at  liberty,  appears  in  the  form  of 
fenfible  heat ; hence  the  heat  which  accompanies  combuf- 
tion  is  naturally  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  the  oxygen  gas  ; 
and  the  quantity  of  it  varies  according  to  the  rapidity  of 
the  procefs,  fo  much  fo  that  in  certain  proceffeslike  the  de- 
compofition of  oxygen  tffedred  by  metallic  fubftances  in 
common  air,  it  is  not  attended  with  any  fenfible  degree  of 
beat;  for  the  heat  evolved,  being  very  flight,  is  inftantly  dif- 
fipated  among  the  furrounding  bodies. 

With  certain  combuftible  bodies  a peculiar  procefs  takes 
place.  It  is  a remarkable  flow  procefs  of  fpontaneous 
combuftion.  The  body,  by  attracting  oxygen  from  the  at- 
mofphere,  becomes  thereby  gently  heated,  in  confequence 
of  which  its  affinity  to  oxygen  is  increafed,  a greater  de- 
compofition of  the  latter  enfues,  more  heat  is  evolved,  and 
thus  the  procefs  is  gradually  accelerated  until  flame  and 
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vifible  combuftion  take  place*.  Such  is  fometimes  the  cafe 
with  hay,  the  faw-duft  of  certain  wools,  and  various  other 
fubftances.  The  well  known  mixture  of  iron  filings  anti 
fulphur  moiftened  with  a little  water,  is  an  inftance  of  this 
fort  ; for  if  this  mixture  be  buried  a little  below  the  furfaee 
of  the  ground,  it  will  of  itfelf,  after  the  lapfe  of  feveral 
hours,  burft  forth  in  a Hate  of  ignition.  This  experiment 
has  been  generally  called  the  artificial  volcano . 

1 hough  heat  in  combuftion  is  derived  from  the  oxygen 
gas,  the  derivation  of  light  is  not  fo  evident.  It  has 
been  for  a long  time  fuppofed  that  this  element  alfo 
was  one  of  the  components  of  oxygen  gas ; but  the 
obfervations  made  refpedting  the  light  yielded  by  fe- 
veral bodies  when  they  are  {lightly  heated,  or  even 
fpontaneoufly,  and  that  fome  of  them  yield  much  more 
light  than  others,  feem  to  prove,  that  light  forms  a compo- 
nent principle  of  moft  bodies,  and  that  it  is  evolved  from 
the  combuftible.  It  is  likely,  however,  that  part  of  it  may 
be  derived  from  the  oxygen  alfo. 

The  following  lift  of  bodies  fubjecl  to  fpontaneous  in- 
flammation is  given  by  proftffor  Bartholdi ; meaning  the  in- 
flammation occafioned  by  different  bodies  adding  upon  each 
other,  without  the  aid  of  another  body  previoufly  in  a ftate 
of  combuftion. 

1.  Fridlion.  Thus  pieces  of  wood  rubbed  againft  each 
other  are  thereby  inflamed.  The  belt  for  this  purpofe  are 
box-wood  rubbed  agair.ft  mulberry,  or  laurel  again!!  poplar, 
or  againft  ivy,  &c.  It  is  in  confequence  of  fridlion  that  the 
wheels  and  axletrees  of  carriages  fometimes  take  fire,  when' 
they  are  not  fufficiently  grealed.  In  turning  alfo,  pieces  of 
wood  fometimes  take  fire. 

2.  The  adlion  of  the  fun’s  rays  concentrated  by  lenfes, 
or  concave  refledlors,  or  even  by  plane  refledlors,  provided 
their  reflections  be  thrown  upon  the  fame  fpot.  See  Burs- 
i n G-Glafis 7 and  Reflectors. 

3.  The  fudden  flacking  of  quicklime  has  fometimes 
been  known  to  produce  the  combuftion  of  adjacent  bodies. 

4.  The  fermentation  of  animal  and  vegetable  fubftances. 
Thus  great  accumulations  of  hay,  turf,  or  flax,  and  hemp, 
heaps  of  linen  rags  in  paper  mills,  &c.  take  fire,  provided 
tl  ey  are  not  quite  dry  ; for  without  moifture,  fermentation 
and  the  confequent  evolution  of  heat  cannot  take  olace. 

fy  The  accumulation  of  animal  and  vegetable  fubftances 
covered  with  an  oil,  efpec'ally  when  the  oil  is  of  a drying 
quality.  Thus  lamp-black  mixed  with  linfeed  oil  is  apt  to 
take  fire,  and  an  earth  of  a brown  colour,  called  the  black 
wad  of  Derlyjhire,  fprinkled  over  with  a little  linfeed  oil, 
takes  fire  and  appears  red-hot  like  burning  fmall  coal,  in 
about  an  hour’s  time. 

6.  There  are  feveral  fubftances,  which  have  the  property 
of  inflaming  fpontaneoufly,  increafed  by  torrefadlion. 
Coffee,  French  bears,  lentils,  See.  are  of  this  nature. 

7.  Sulphurated  and  phofphorated  hydrogen  gas.  The 
canfe  of  fubttrraneous  fires  and  volcanoes  in  general,  is  attri- 
buted to  the  decompofition  of  pyrites,  or  metallic  fulphur- 
ets,  buried  in  the  interior  of  the  earth.  Thefe  pyritous 
maffes  are  decompofed  by  the  contadl  and  concurrence  of 
water  and  air,  and  the  decompofition  is  always  accompanied 
with  a great  extrication  of  caloric,  and  a d’fengagement  of 
a very  inflammable  gas,  called  fulphurated  hydrogen  gas. 
This  gas  inflames  at  an  elevated  temperature,  and  com- 
municates the  inflammation  to  the  fulphur  of  the  pyrites,  to 
the  coal  and  other  bituminous  matters,  which  generally  ac- 
company it. 

8.  Sulphuret  and  phofphuret  of  lime  and  of  potafli, 
formed  in  the  combuftion  of  feveral  vegetables. 

9.  Phofphorus  fometimes  contained  in  charcoal. 
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The  laff  particulars  which  we  need  take  notice  of,  con- 
cerning the  theory  of  combuffion,  are  its  products.  But 
thefe  mud  not  be  miftaken  for  thofe  bodies  which  exifted 
in  certain  combuffibles,  and  have  been  left  by  themfelves 
when  the  other  components  of  the  combuftible  have  been 
feparated,  fuch  as  earthy  particles,  Sec.  The  real  produfts 
of  combuflion  are  thofe  which  did  not  exifl  before,  and 
thefe,  upon  a drift  examination,  will  be  found  to  be  either 
water,  or  an  oxvde,  or  an  acid.  Water  confids  of  oxygen 
and  hydrogen.  See  Water.  An  oxyde  is  a compound 
of  the  combullible  with  oxygen,  but  not  fuch  as  to  poffefs 
decided  acid  properties,  (and  the  procefs  is  called  oxydation ) , 
or  an  acid,  which  confids  of  the  acidifiable  part  of  the  coin- 
budible,  combined  with  oxvgen  fufficiently  to  give  it  decided 
acid  properties.  Thus,  the  combination  of  carbon  and 
oxygen  forms  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  this  is  produced  in 
almod  every  combullion,  alfo  in  refpiration.  See. 

COMCHE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  where  the 
caravans  red  in  their  way  from  Ifpahan  to  Ormus. 

COME,  in  Biography.  See  Cosme. 

Come.  The  fmall  fibres  or  tails  of  malt,  upon  its  firft. 
fhootmg  forth,  are  thus  called. 

COME  IN.  Soldiers  are  faid  to  come  in  as  recruits, 
volunteers,  See.  when  they  come  to  join  any  particular  corps 
or  dandard. 

COME-OVER.  When  men  defert  from  one  army 
and  join  another  oppofed  to  it,  they  are  faid  to  come  over 
to  the  one,  which  they  join  or  go  over  to. 

To  come  in  to.  to  join,  to  bring  aid  or  afiidance. 

To  come  up  with,  to  overtake.  Bo  come  up  with  an 
enemy,  is  a military  phrafe  much  made  ufe  of. 

Come  fopra.  in  the  Italian  Mafic,  literally  fignifies  as 
above,  and  is  n fed  when  any  foregoing  part  is  to  be  repeated. 

COMEA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a place  cf  European 
Myfia,  which  was  an  epifcopal  fee,  called  by  the  council  of 
Nice  Comeenfs. 

COMEDiE,  a people  of  Scythia,  comprifed  by  Ptolemy 
lind'er  the  general  name  of  Sacae. 

COMEDONES,  a name  given  to  a fpecies  of  worm, 
with  which  the  children  of  Mifnia,  and  fome  other  countries, 
are  terribly  afflicted  ; and  of  which  Hoffman,  in  his 
“ Treatife  of  Endemial  Difeafts,”  gives  this  account  ; 
children  in  the  country  are  frequently  feized  with  a fort  of 
tabes,  which  fo  deffroys  their  fltffi,  that  they  appear  merely 
like  (hidows.  The  common  people  generally  fuppofe  thefe 
children  to  be  under  the  induence  of  witchcraft  ; but  fuch 
as  have  inquired  more  narrowly  into  the  didemper,  have 
found  that  it  is  owing  to  certain  worms,  refembling  black 
hairs  or  cords,  lodged  under  the  (kin.  When  the  {kin  is 
rubbed  with  honey,  in  a bath,  or  any  warm  place,  they  will 
appear  afcd  come  out ; but  when  it  is  contracted  by  cold, 
they  keep  concealed  within.  See  Affectio  lovina,  and 
Dracunculi. 

COMEDY,  in  its  proper  fenfe,  figrrifies  an  allegorical 
reprefentation  of  fome  charadteriftic  tranfaftion  in  private 
life.  The  drama,  under  its  various  forms,  has  in  all  ages 
and  countries  been  cultivated,  not  only  as  a rational  and 
polite  amufement,  but  as  a ferious  art,  affefting  the  moral 
conduft  of  men,  and  influencing  the  condition  of  focicty. 
According  to  the  fie,d  it  occupies,  whether  the  lighter  traits 
of  incidental  charafter,  or  the  important  events  of  life,  it 
affumes  the  form  of  tragedy  or  c medy.  The  firit  com- 
man-ds  awe  ; the  lad  excites  more  pleaiureable  and  exhilarat- 
ing fenfations.  The  fird  exhibits  the  fall  of  a hero  ; the  lad 
conduCts  the  fortunes  of  lovers  to  the  goal  of  marriage,  and 
fets  down  the  eccentricities  of  every  character  it  meets  with 
©n  the  way.  If  therefore  tragedy  is  more  exalted,  comedy  . 
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comes  clofer  to  the  heart,  and  appeals  more  powerfully  to 
the  experience  of  man.  The  fironger  paffions,  the  virtues, 
the  crimes,  the  fufferings  of  mankind  are  the  theme  of  the 
one:  our  humours,  our  follies,  the  effervefcence  of  youth, 
or  the  feverity  of  years  the  topics  of  the  other.  Terror  and 
pity  are  the  indruments  of  pleafure  in  the  fird  cafe,  but 
ridicule  in  the  lad. 

It  is  therefore  very  eafy  to  diferiminate  the  general  foirit 
and  drain  of  comedy  from  that  of  tragedy.  Neither  is  it 
lefs  moral  or  lefs  uleful,  when  considered  as  a fatirical  exhibi- 
tion of  human  life,  with  all  its  improprieties  and  abfurdities. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  thefe  compolltions,  in 
either  kind,  which  militates  againd  good  morals  ; though  a 
French  author  endeavoured  to  affix  the  imputation  of  a pro- 
fane  and  antichriliian  fpirit  on  the  great  Corneille.  The 
improvement  of  manners,  the  regulation  of  focial  intercourfe, 
the  fubjedion  of  vicious  conduft  to  the  laffi  of  infamy,  are 
among  the  benefits  refulting  from  this  fpecies  of  poetry.  Ri- 
dicule often  fucceeds  where  argument  fails.  Yet  is  it  a dan- 
gerous weapon,  when  unlkilfully  wielded.  For  it  is  by  no 
means  the  ted  of  truth.  It  may  be  appi  edto  miflead  and  fe- 
duce,indead  of  reforming  ; and  the  blended  colours  of  ridicule 
are  fometimes  more  difficult  to  feparate,  than  the  drong 
lights  and  {hades  of  truth  and  error.  Cicero  quotes  fome 
lines  of  a comedy,  where  love  is  reprefented  as  the  greated  of 
the  deities.  On  the  drength  of  this  fentiment,  he  exclaims 
loudly  againd  comic  poetry  as  a ccrreftor  of  morals;  con- 
tending at  the  fame  time,  that  the  art  could  not  exid,  if  it  had 
not  vanity  or  villainy  to  feed  upon.  Befides  this,  it  happens 
too Trequently,  that  the  ridicule  falls  where  it  is  lead  deferved . 
This  however  is  the  fault  of  the  writer,  and  not  to  be  im- 
puted to  the  nature  of  his  fubjtft.  It  depends  on  the  com- 
batant, whether  the  fword  filial  1 be  drawn  in  a good  caufe,  or 
in  a bad  one.  The  fuccefs  of  tragic  reprefentations  gave 
rife  to  the  ancient  comedy  at  Athens.  In  the  latter,  as  well 
as  in  the  former,  the  unity  of  aftion  and  fubjeft  is  abfolutely 
requifite,  and  thofe  of  time  and  place  (hould  be  as  nearly  as 
poffible  preferved.  By  this  is  meant,  that  the  time  of  aftion 
fhould  be  reduced  to  moderate  limits,  and  the  place  never 
changed  but  with  the  termination  of  the  aft.  The  feenes  of 
converfation  mud  be  united  in  a natural  fucceffion,  and  the 
dage  (hould  be  perpetually  occupied  during  the  continuance 
of  the  aft.  The  audience  {hould  likewife  be  made  to  perceive 
the  receffity  of  the  various  perlonuges  appearing  and  disap- 
pearing jud  as  the’r  do.  By  thefe  means,  the  imitation  is 
allied  to  probability,  and  pleafes  in  proportion.  Probability 
is  indeed  more  mdifpenfibly  nectffary  in  comedy,  which 
defeends  to  ordinary  life,  than  in  tragedy.  Nature, 
whether  in  the  management  of  the  incidents,  or  the  delinea- 
tion of  charafter  and  fentiment,  is  the  only  folid  foundation 
for  this  fpecies  of  writing.  The  feene  and  fubjeft  of  comedy 
{hould  be  laid  in  the  country  and  time,  where  and  when  it  is 
to  be  reprefented.  The  little  proprieties  or  indecorums  cf 
charafter  and  behaviour  vary  with  the  moment,  and  become 
unintereffirg  or  unintelligible,  except  where  they  are  feta 
and  known  in  real  life. 

The  various  perfonages  in  a well  managed  comedy  ought 
to  be  diltinftly  marked,  without  the  affrftation  of  contrafting 
them  by  pairs.  Ordinary  writers  may  feem  to  acquire  a 
ftrong  light  and  fhadow  by  quaint  artifices  like  thefe  : but 
a matter  looks  no  further  than  real  life,  and  reprefents  it  as 
it  is.  The  diftion  fhould  be  eafy,  natural,  and  polifhtd,  on 
alevel  with  the  converfation  of  gentlemen  m the  higher  walks, 
but  above  the  groffhefs  of  the  vffgar  in  the  lower.  Perhaps 
there  is  nothing  in  the  art  fo  difficult,  as  to  fupport  a fpirired 
and  happy  dialogue.  The  parade  of  rrnfpiaced  wit  has 
fpoiled  almoft  as  many  comedies  as  aftual  dulnefs. 
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The  feaft  of  Bacchus,  Stfarion  on  his  flag?,  and  Thefpis 
in  his  cart,  are  the  humble  origin  ufually  aicribed  to  the 
drama.  Sufarion  reprefented  bis  firll  pieces  towards  the 
yearjSo  B.  C.  Thefpis  made  his  fir  ft  attempts  in  tragedy, 
and  ailed  his  Alceftis  in  536  B.  C.  The  former  attacked 
the  vices  and  abfurdities  of  his  time  ; and  the  latter  treated 
more  noble  fubjedls,  which  he  took  from  hiftory.  See 
Drama  and  Theatre.  Comedy  had  three  ftagos  among 
the  Greeks.  The  ancients  indulged  in  the  licence,  not 
only  of  dramatiling  adlual  and  well-known  occurrences, 
but  of  identifying  them  with  living  perfons.  The  name 
even  of  Socrates  was  not  withheld  from  theatrical  ridicule  ; 
and  the  philofopher  was  among  the  number  of  the 
audience.  This  licence  in  procefsof  time  was  interdidled  by 
the  authoricy  of  the  magistrates.  The  players  no  longer  at 
liberty  to  fport  with  real  names,  contrived  mafks  to  refemble 
the  features  of  thofe  whom  they  meant  to  attack  : this  was 
the  middle  comedy.  This  latter  abufe  was  fcarcely  lefs 
offenfive  than  the  former  ; and  was  at  length  prohibited. 
Deprived  of  mafks  as  well  as  of  names,  the  new  comedy  con- 
fined itfelf  within  thofe  mod.ft  and  moral  bounds,  which 
Menander  fet  to  its  irregularities  in  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  On  this  model,  Plautus  and  Terence  formed 
their  ftyle,  without  taking  the  trouble  of  trails  erring  the 
feene  to  their  own  country.  This  fpecies  of  entertainment 
was  then  fcarcely  naturalized  among  the  Romans  ; and  their 
performances  were  rather  tranflations  than  originals.  In  the 
courfe  of  time,  Rome  diftinguiihed  its  comedy,  founded  on 
native  manners,  by  the  name  of  Comiedia  Togata,  and  that 
which  was  borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  was  dillinguifhed  as 
the  Comaedia  Palliata. 

Before  the  introdu£lion  of  modern  comedy,  a fpecies  of 
dramatic  repreftntation  was  in  vogue,  taken  from  the  (lories 
in  the  Old  and  New  Telfament,  the  Martyrdoms  of  the 
Samts,  and  other  religious  fubjedls.  They  were  called 
myftenes : as  the  myftery  or  the  Piay  of  the  Pafiion,  the 
myftery  of  the  Adis  of  the  Apoflles,  the  myftery  of  the 
Apocalypfe,  See.  Thefe  entertainments  were  at  firll  given 
in  the  churches,  and  made  a part  of  the  ecclefiaflical  cere- 
monies. Afterwards  themyPterics  were  played  on  a public 
flage.  On  the  entrance  of  Charles  VII.  into  Paris  in 
the  year  1437,  fcaffolds  were  ere&ed  all  along  the  great 
ftreet,  St  Deny’s,  on  which  were  adled,  with  fplendid  and 
appropriate  decorations,  the  Annunciation  of  the  Bleffed 
Virgin,  the  Nativity,  our  Lord’s  Pafiion, his  Refurredlion,  the 
day  of  Pentecoft,  and  the  lafl  Judgment.  In  the  year  i486, 
the  chapter  of  the  cathedral  at  Lyons  voted  lixty  iivres  to  the 
performers  in  the  myilery  of  Jefus  Chrill’s  pafiion.  About 
1540,  the  fame  city  exhibited  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  for 
the  fpace  of  three  or  four  years,  the  greater  part  of  the 
hiflorical  fadls  in  the  Old  and  New  Teftament,  fucceeded 
by  a farce,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  ourtheatres.  The  popular 
name  of  the  play-houfe  was  Paradife.  Thefe  facred  comedies 
were  much  in  fafh’on  in  France  under  Francis  I.  who 
patronized  them,  and  attended  their  reprefentation.  One  of 
thofe,  which  attrafted  his  approbation,  was  entitled  the 
myilery  of  the  pafiion  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jefus  Chrift. 
It  is  faid  in  the  title  page  to  have  been  performed  “ tri- 
umphantly at  Anglers :”  and  indeed  fo  it  mufl  have  been  ; 
for  there  were  one  hundred  and  forty-one  charadlers  in  the 
dramatis  perfonae.  The  date  of  it  is  1541.  But  the 
abufes  to  which  thefe  religious  performances  gave  rife  occa- 
fioned  at  length  a very  fevere  law  throughout  the  kingdom, 
agaiuft  the  exhibition  of  “ Our  Lord’s  Pafiion,”  and  other 
fimilar  fubjetts.  Many  of  thefe  pieces  are  full  extant  in 
print. 


One  of  the  firft  objefls  in  modern  comedy,  is  the  Spanifh 
theatre,  fertile  as  it  has  been  in  dramatic  productions.  Lopez 
de  Vega,  Guillin,  and  Calderon,  are  the  principal  comic 
writers  of  Spain.  The  fir  ft  of  thefe,  and  the  m ft  cele- 
brated, is  fa  d to  have  written  above  a thoufand  plays.  But 
our  furprife  at  their  number  is  leffened  when  we  become  ac- 
quainted with  their  nature.  Neither  the  unities, nor  any  other 
rules  of  dramatic  writing  are  in  any  degree  ohferved.  One 
piece  often  contains  the  life  of  a man, nor  is  the  feene  limited 
to  one  quarter  of  the  globe.  1 hey  are  for  the  moil  part  tra- 
gicomedies,  taken  from  Spanifh  hiflory  ; where  war  and 
heroifm  are  coarfely  mixed  up  with  ridicule  and  buffoonery. 
Allegorical  and  mythological  charadlers,  the  Pantheon  and 
the  lacred  myfttries,  contribute  their  joint  flock  to  thefe 
extravagant  and  unique  performances.  Yet  are  they  net 
without  ilrong  traits  of  genius,  and  much  fpiendour  of  ima- 
gination. The  charadlers  are  fonetimes  well  drawn,  and 
the  tituat'ons  happy.  To  this  writer,  more  than  any  other, 
are  the  public  indebted  for  that  tafte  for  the  furpriling, 
which  fo  ilrongly  pervades  the  modern  drama.  It  is  plain 
from  his  own  apologies,  that  Lopez  de  Vega  complied 
with  the  whimfical  fancies  of  his  countrymen  ; and  that  imd 
he  been  at  liberty  to  have  ltd  the  taile  of  his  times,  m Head 
of  following  ir,  his  (lories  would  have  been  more  natural, 
his  intrigues  more  fktlfully  entangled  and  unravelled,  and  his 
charadlers  more  confidently  preferved. 

The  French  comic  theatre  is  in  general  an  excellent 
fchool  of  manners  ; corredl,  chafe,  and  decent.  It  may 
well  boal  of  fuch  writers  as  Regnard,  Dufrefny,  Dancourt, 
and  Marivaux  ; but  Moiiere  is  the  glory  of  their  flage. 
No  writer  in  any  department  rofe  to  a higher  reputation,  in 
the  brilliant  age  of  Louis  XIV.  It  may  indeed  be  quef- 
tioned,  whether  any  comic  writer  has  ever  appeared  with  io 
many  excellencies  and  fo  few  defedts.  Vice  and  folly  are 
the  only  objedls  of  his  fatire.  Though  his  charadlers  are 
often  peculiar  to  his  own  country  and  times,  the  ridicule  is 
applied  fo  juftly  as  fcarcely  to  have  loft  its  force  with  fo- 
reigners or  with  pollerity.  His  mirth  is  not  indulged  at  the 
expence  of  good  morals.  The  “ Mifanthrope,”  and 
“ Tartuffe,”  are  in  verfe ; they  therefore  rife  into  greater 
dignity,  and  affume  the  ftyle  of  elegant  fatire.  In  his  profe 
comedies  he  is  more  ludicrous.  His  excellence  confifts  more 
in  the  ftrength  of  his  charadlers,  than  in  the  condudl  of  his 
plots.  He  is  occafionaliy  too  farcical  in  his  profe,  and  too 
prolix  in  his  verfe.  “ Tartuffe”  in  the  grave  comedy,  and 
his  “ Avare,”  in  the  lighter,  are  ufually  confidered  as  hi* 
mafter-pieces. 

Englifh  comedy  abounds  more  in  original  charadlers,  than 
the  comedy  of  any  other  modern  nation.  Humour  is  a 
leading  feature  in  the  charadter  of  the  people.  The  free- 
dom of  our  government  and  manners  affords  a wider  fcope  to 
the  comic  mufe,  than  fhe  is  allowed  in  the  defpotic  courts 
of  the  continent.  Thisboldnefs  has, however,too  often  dege- 
nerated into  a licence  almoft  bordering  on  the  immorality  of 
the  ancient  Greek  comedy.  But  this  error  has,  however,  been 
corrected  ia  later  times,  and  the  flage  has  conformed  to  the 
more  decent  manners  of  an  age  which  is  rapidly  difearding 
the  groffnefs  of  vice  from  public  view. 

It  now  only  remains  to  give  a character  of  fome  of  our 
mod  eminent  comic  writers. 

Shakfpeare  decidedly  takes  the  lead  in  each  department 
of  the  drama  ; but  his  excellencies  are  fo  univerfally  felt 
and  underftood  that  it  would  be  fuperfluous  to  enter  into  a 
criticifm  of  his  produdlions.  Of  Jonfon  it  will  only.be  ne- 
ceffary  to  notice  a few  leading  pieces.  “ Every  Man  in  his 
Humour”  is  a play  which  places  this  writer  fcarcely  lower 
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than  the  high  eft,  whether  we  advert  to  the  variety  of  its 
characters  or  t'-e  energy  of  its  compofition.  It  is  to  the 
credit  of  the  prefect  tafte,  that  it  regained  poffeffion  of  the 
ftage,  in  defiance  of  its  obfolete  ailufions,  and  antiquated 
garb.  “ Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour”  has  much  lefts  to 
recommend  it  than  the  preceding  comedy,  though  ilrongly 
marked  in  point  of  character.  It  has  undergone  the  ufual 
fate  of  perfonal  fatire,  to  die  with  the  individuals  at  whom 
it  glances; 

*■  Cvnthia’s  Revels”  and  the  “ Poetafter”  are  chiefly  to 
be  remembered,  as  having  been  aCted  by  the  children  of 
queen  Elizabeth’s  chapel  ; a relic  of  theatrical  entertainment 
after  the  mode  of  its  ancient  inftitution,  when  the  facred 
myftevies  were  reprcfented  by  the  choir  of  the  church  or 
monallery. 

Volpone  is  perhaps  the  beft  of  this  author’s  comedies. 
The  language  and  character  are  wrought  up  to  the  lughelt 
finifh,  and  the  poet  exhibits  an  originality  of  plot,  concep- 
tion, and  execution,  which  proves  that  he  could  throw 
afide  the  trammels  of  the  ftudent,  and  lay  claim  to  the 
honours  of  an  unindebted  thinker,  as  well  as  thofe  of  a 
fuccefsful  imitator.  The  pictures  of  Volpone  and  Mofca 
are  finely  imagined,  and  their  circumftancts  molt  happily 
delineated.  His  “ Epicsene”  is  exceeded  bv  few  comedies 
in  the  Englifh  language.  If  to  thele  two  we  add  the 
“ A'.chymill,”  the  merits  of  which  are  univeiftally  allowed, 
though  the  objeft  of  its  fatire  has  given  place  to  other  errors 
and  other  follies,  we  fhall  form  fuch  a conftellation  of  co- 
mic genius,  as  will  cutfhine  all  competition  but  that  of 
his  illuftrious  contemporaries.  His  later  pieces,  confifting  of 
his  “ Bartholomew  Fair,”  “ Staple  of  News,”  “ New 
Inn,”  “ Magnetical  Lady,”  and  “ Tale  of  a Tub,”  rather 
detraft  from  his  reputation  than  augment  it ; and  prove, 
what  many  other  dramatic  writers  would  have  done  w'ell  to 
confider,  that  faculties  devoted  to  the  entertainment  of  the 
public  will  at  length  be  exhaufted,  without  fome  fources  of 
repletion  from  change  of  fcene  or  circumftances. 

The  triumvirate,  fuch  as  was  never  equalled,  before  or 
fince,  in  the  republic  of  letters,  was  completed  by  John 
Fletcher,  whofe  merits  are  clofely  blended  with  thofe  of 
his  aftoeiate  Beaumont.  His  genius  rather  affimilates  with 
Shakfpeare  than  with  Jonfon,  to  whom  he  is  confeffedly  in- 
ferior in  propriety  and  precifion,  while  he  furpaffes  him  in 
creative  powers  and  poetical  fecundity. 

The  next  writer  that  obtained  a large  portion  of  the 
public  favour  and  attention  was  Davenant,  whofe  propenfity 
to  poetry  is  faid  to  have  appeared  fufficiently  early  in  life 
to  attraft  the  favourable  notice  of  Shakfpeare,  though  the 
great  bard  died  when  this  young  rhymer  was  only  ten  years 
old.  What  is  commonly  confidered  as  Davenant’s  firftplay 
was  produced  in  1629,  though  he  had  attempted  dramatic 
compofition  two  or  three  years  before.  It  is  not  worth 
while  to  enumerate  the  order  or  titles  of  his  plays  and 
Knafques ; which  were  in  general  well  received,  and  pro- 
cured his  promotion  to  the  laurel,  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Jonfon,  as  a reward  for  the  affiduity  with  which  he  directed 
the  diverfions  of  the  court,  as  long  as  the  troubles  of  the 
times  permitted  it  to  have  any.  It  was  to  his  addrefs,  that 
the  people  were  indebted  for  the  gradual  reftoration  of  the 
mufes,  after  an  interregnum  of  feverity  and  gloom.  At 
firft  he  prevailed  on  men  of  tafte  and  learning  to  counte- 
nance a hafty  fpecies  of  dramatic  melange,  which  was  al- 
lowed becaufe  it  was  bad,  by  the  ignorant  bigots  who 
held  the  reins  of  empire,  while  rational  and  regular  plays 
were  abfolutely  prohibited.  But  he  imperceptibly  en- 
larged his  fphere  of  compofition,  and  after  the  reftoration 
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obtained  the  patent  of  the  theatre  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields, 
The  ftage  is  not  perhaps  more  deeply  indebted  to  any  man 
than  to  Davenant,  for  the  convenience  and  aptitude  of  its 
arrangements  in  the  manager’s  department.  Bcfides  many 
lefs  material  improvements,  it  owes  to  him  the  introduction 
of  female  performers,  and  painted  fcenery  ; and  from  his 
revival  of  “ Macbeth”  and  the  “ Temped”  may  be  dated 
that  devotion  to  embellifhment,  which  has  ever  fince  inun- 
dated the  Englifh  ftage,  and,  in  the  judgment  of  fevercr  cri- 
tics, overwhelmed  the  fenfe  and  difeernment  of  the  audience. 
His  irregular  entertainments,  reforted  to  in  the  firft  in- 
ftarce  only  as  iubftitutes  for  better  things  may  indeed  be 
confidered  as  the  root  of  all  that  theatrical  evil,  we  fo 
gravely  condemn,  but  at  the  fame  time  fo  freely  encourage. 
Yet  he  had  the  praife  of  bringing  forward  to  the  public  eye 
fcenery,  women,  and  Betterton. 

MafTinger  was  aifo  among  the  fterling  fupports  of  the 
Englifh  drama  ; of  which  he  may  juftly  be  reputed  one  of 
the  fathers.  His  ftyle  was  rough,  manly,  and  vigorous ; he 
preffed  upon  his  fubjeft  with  a fevere  but  maflerly  hand  ; 
his  wit  was  cauftic,  and  his  ferious  dialogue,  according  to 
its  fubjedf,  ftern  and  impreffive,  or  natural,  eafy,  and  inte- 
nding. 

Dryden  did  not  commence  his  career  as  a writer  for  the 
theatre,  till  the  thirty-fecond  year  of  his  age  ; but  from 
that  period  he  kept  poffeffion  of  it,  and  produced  eight  and 
twenty  dramas,  not  indeed  without  competition  or  cenfure, 
but  with  a large  (hare  of  predominant  reputation.  His 
firft  production  was  the  “ Wild  Gallant;”  a comedy,  which 
met  with  fo  indifferent  a reception,  that  had  Dryden  been  a 
man  of  fortune,  the  ftage  had  never  again  been  benefited 
by  his  affiftance.  He  was  affociated  with  Davenant,  in  the 
alteration  of  the  “Tempeft;”  but  he  acknowledges  the 
invention  and  writing  of  the  new  characters  chiefly  to  belong 
to  his  colleague.  We  cannot,  however,  help  contemplating 
the  perfections  of  Shakfpeare  with  aftordfhment,  when  we 
find  that  two  fuch  powerful  minds  could  produce  little  or  no 
addition  to  the  effeCt. 

On  the  character  of  his  comedies,  it  will  not  be  difficult 
to  decide.  He  has,  himfeif,  acknowledged  his  inaptitude 
to  that  fpecies  of  compofition  ; and  certainly  his  plays  in 
general  have  much  lefs  merit  than  his  other  writings.  Yet, 
after  all,  he  has  eftablifhed  a reputation  that  will  never  fade, 
even  in  this  branch  of  poetry  ; and  his  drama  of  the  “ Spa- 
nifh  Friar”  may  be  feleCted,  as  an  inftance  of  happy  coinci- 
dence and  real  ingenuity,  in  the  combination  of  ferious  and 
rifible  materials.  Indeed  the  unfitnefs  of  his  comic  perform- 
ances for  modern  reprefentation  arifes  more  from  their  ex- 
treme licentioufnefs  and  immorality  than  from  any  defeCt  of 
power. 

The  comedies  of  Otway  are  defervedly  excluded  from 
the  reading  defk  as  well  as  from  the  ftage,  on  account  of 
their  utidifguifed  obfeenity. 

Congreve,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  produced  the  “ Old 
Bachelor,”  at  the  theatre  in  Drury  Lane,  to  amufe  himfeif 
in  a flow  recovery  from  a fit  of  ficknefs.  It  received  fome 
requifue  touches  from  the  maturer  judgment  of  his  friends, 
and  Dryden  declared  that  he  had  never  feen  fuch  a firft  play. 
The  “ Double  Dealer,”  and  “ Love  for  Love”  fucceeded 
it,  at  an  interval  of  a year  each.  Five  years  afterwards  his 
comedy,  called  the  “ Way  of  the  World,”  clofed  his  dra- 
matic labours  at  a time  of  life,  when  writers  in  general  are 
but  beginning  their  career.  The  indifferent  fuccefs  of  his 
mafterpiece  excited  his  difguft  at  the  caprices  of  the  public. 
He  never  refumed  his  pen  in  the  fervice  of  the  theatre,  ex- 
cept to  write  a mafque,  called  the  “ Judgment  of  Paris,” 
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and  an  opera,  called  “ Semek,”  winch  was  never  rej^re- 
fented  ; but  as  his  fame  refts  on  his  five  regular  pieces,  we 
may  confider  him  as  loft  to  the  ftage,  after  the  unkind  re- 
ception of  a play,  which  has  fince  vindicated  its  ftation 
among  the  moil;  brilliant  ornaments  of  the  drama. 

It  is  on  his  comedies  principally,  that  Congreve’s 
reputation  fubfills.  Here,  all  is  luminous,  all  genuine, 
pointed,  and  original.  Kis  men  of  falhion  are  gentlemen,  and 
even  his  fops  are  wits.  Congreve  is  confidence!  as  having  lefs 
humour  and  lefs  of  real  life,  than  his  illuftrious  rivals  of  the 
fock.  But,  furely  “ F i relight”  abounds  with  the  richeft 
humour,  and  that  of  a defeription,  which,  though  n rw  anti- 
quated, was  living  and  current  at  the  time.  Indeed  it  is  an  un  • 
doubted  teftimony  to  the  happy  drawing  of  this  charadler, 
that  though  it  is  only  recognized  by  the  modern  fpeftator 
as  a picture  of  the  days  that  are  gone  by,  it  never  fails  to 
excite  rrfibiiity  on  the  ftage  in  a very  powerful  degree. 
The  leading  feature  of  Congreve’s  genius  is  wit.  Dr. 
Johnfon  fays,  that  he  formed  a peculiar  idea  of  comic  ex- 
cellence, which  he  funpofed  to  con  fid  in  gay  remarks  and 
unexpected  anfwers.  Now,  certainly,  in  adopting  fuch  a 
theory  of  compofition,  he  too  much  narrowed  his  own 
fphere.  Still,  however,  no  more  is  to  be  required  of  a 
writer,  than  what  he  himfdf  undertakes  ; and  Congreve 
performed  what  he  undertook  with  a brilliancy  of  fuccefs, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  has  neither  been 
rivalled  nor  approached  in  therevo  ution  of  the  century  that 
haselapfed.  It  has  been  objefted,  that  “ his  perfonages 
are  a kind  of  intellect ual  gladiators  ; every  fentence  is  to 
Ward  or  ffrike ; the  contell  of  fmartnefs  is  never  inter- 
mitted.” This  remark  is  undoubtedly  true  ; yet,  when  we 
find  Congreve  thus  formidably  cenfured  for  the  exuberance 
of  Bis  wit,  it  is  impoffible  not  to  feel  as  the  king  of  Pruffia 
d-d,  when  he  wifhed  a certain  mad  commander  to  bite  fome 
of  his  generals. 

Could  the  licentioufnefs  of  Congreve’s  topics  be  as  eafily 
juftified  as  the  overflowings  of  his  gaiety,  his  fame  would 
continue  to  blaze  without  danger  of  eclipfe,  But  in  truth, 
the  offence  his  mufe  occafions  to  the  purer  ears  of  a more 
moral  age,  has  an  unhappy  tendency  to  Ihorten  his  theatri- 
cal exiftence.  The  obfervation  applies  equally,  if  not  in  a 
greater  degree,  to  all  his  witty,  but  gracelefs  contempora- 
ries ; and  it  may  be  remarked  on  fuch  freedoms  in  general, 
that  they  create  difguft  and  alienation,  at  kail  in  fome  minds, 
in  a place  and  on  an  occallon,  where  it  Ihould  be  as  much 
an  author’s  Andy  never  to  offend  any,  as  occafionally  to 
pleafe  all  ; confequently  though  they  may  increafe  the  num- 
ber of  temporary  plaudits,  they  infe£t  the  vitals  of  a repu- 
tation, that  otherwife  might  have  been  immortal,  with  a 
principle  of  early  decay. 

To  particularize  the  merits  either  of  Congreve’s  rivals, 
Wycherly,  Farquhar,  Vanburgh,  &c.  or  the  numerous 
clafs  of  writers  in  the  fucceeding  ages,  who  have  culti- 
vated the  comedie  larmoyante,  would  exceed  the  limits  of  this 
article.  The  latter  is  indeed  almoft  as  obfolcte  as  the  coarfe 
but  fter’ing  wit  of  king  Charles’s  days.  It  has  given  place  to 
the  dillorted  portraits  and  philofophy-run  mad  of  the 
German  fchool ; a tafte  from  which  it  is  moA  devoutly  to 
be  wifhed  that  the  drama  may  be  fpeedily  refeued. 

COMENII,  in  Ancient  Geography , a people  of  Illyria, 
according  to  Ptolemy,  adjoining  to  the  Daurflani  and  Var- 
dssani. 

COMENITZA,  in  Geography , a town  of  European 
Turkey,  in  the  province  of  Epire,  52  miles  S.  W.  cf  Delfino. 

COMENIUS,  John  Amos,  in  Biography , a celebrated 
grammarian  and  divine,  was  born  in  the  year  1^92,  in  Mo- 
ravia. He  ftudied  at  Herborn,  and  returned  to  his  own 


country  in  1614,  and  was  appointed  reflor  of  a college 
there.  In  1618  he  became  pallor  of  the  church  at  Fulnecr 
and  was  appointed  mailer  of  the  fchool  which  had  been 
lately  eredted.  Here  he  conceived  the  idea  of  an  improved 
method  of  teaching  the  languages,  but  his  writings  on  this 
fubjeft  were  deflroyed  in  1621,  when  the  town  was  taken 
and  plundered  by  the  Spaniards.  In  1624  he  retired  from 
the  perfecutions  inflidled  upon  the  Proteftants  in  Germany, 
to  Lefna,  a city  of  Poland,  where  he  devoted  himfelf  to  the 
inflruclion  of  young  perfons  in  the  Latin  language:  here  he 
published  in  16,31  his  “ Janua  Linguarum  referata,”  a work, 
which  obtained  for  him  great  reputation,  and  which  was 
fpeedily  tranfiated  into  12  European  languages,  and  alfci 
into  the  Arabic,  Turkifh,  Perfian  and  Mogul  languages. 
He  was  now  invited  into  Sweden  to  take  the  charge  of  the 
public  fchools  in  that  kingdom,  which  he  declined;  and 
having  publifhed  the  “ Panfophise  Prodromus,”  or  “ Fore- 
runner of  Univtrfal  Science,”  he  was  folicited  by  the  parlia- 
ment of  England  to  undertake  the  reformation  of  the  fchools 
there.  He  arrived  in  London  Sept.  1641,  but  owing  to  the 
civil  wars  his  propofals  were  negledled,  and  he  went  to  Swe- 
den, and  from  thence  to  Elbing  in  Pruffia,  where  he  em- 
ployed fix  years  in  perfeding  his  new  method  of  inftrmflion, 
but  did  not  meet  with  fufficient  encouragement  to  induce 
him  to  publifii  his  thoughts  on  the  fnbjedl.  In  1648  Co- 
menius  was  invited  to  the  court  of  Sigifmund  Ragotflci, 
prince  of  Tranfylvania,  where  he  lived  four  years,  and  pro- 
pofed  regulations  for  the  college  of  Patak,  upon  the  plan  of 
his  Panfophia,  from  whence  he  returned  to  Lefna,  and  con- 
tinued there  till  1656,  when  the  town  was  burnt  in  the  war 
between  the  Swedes  and  the  Poles.  On  this  occafion  he  loll 
all  his  manuferipts  excepting  what  he  had  compofed  on  his 
Panfophia,  and  the  Apocalypfe.  He  fl  d into  Siiefia, 
thence  to  Brandenburgh,  afterwards  to  Hamburgh,  and 
laffly  to  Amfterdam,  where  he  continued  till  his  death,  which 
happened  in  1671.  At  Amfterdam  he  publifhed  his  “New 
Method  of  Teaching,”  which  added  nothing  to  his  reputa- 
tion, and  which  the  learned  Bayle  has  declared  of  no  worth 
whatever  in  the  art  of  inftrudion.  In  this  opinion  he  is 
fandlioned  by  the  concurrent  voice  of  the  learned  in  every 
fucceeding  age  to  the  prefent  time. 

Comenius  was  not  only  intent  upon  the  reformation  of 
fcholaftic  learning,  but  he  embraced  the  notions  of  a fpeedily 
approaching  millennium,  and  pointed  out  as  charaflers  who 
were  to  be  eminently  diftinguilhed  in  fulfilling  the  prophe- 
cies, Guftavus  Adolphus,  Cromwell,  and  others,  who  had 
little  claim  to  the  honours  of  a divine  million.  Succeeding 
events  contributed  to  diffipate,  in  fome  meafure,  the  enthu- 
iiaftic  notions  which  he  had  embraced  and  cherifhed.  By 
fome  of  his  contemporaries  he  was  charged  with  having 
poffeffed  more  knavery  than  credulity,  but  of  this  there 
feems  to  be  no  fatisfaftory  evidence.  Fie  publifhed  “ Com- 
mentaries on  the  Apocalypfe,”  fome  treatifes  on  the  Soci- 
iiian  controverfy,  and  “ Hitloria  Fratrum  Bohemorum,”  in 
4to.  Nouv.  Hill.  Did.  Bayle. 

COMENOLITARI,  in  Geography,  a country  of  mo- 
dern Greece,  which  comprifes  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Ma- 
cedonia and  Theffalia. 

COMENSES,  in  Ancient  Geography , a people  of  Alla 
Minor,  towards  Galatia,  according  to  Pliny.  Hardouin 
calls  them  Chomenfes,  derivirg  their  name  from  Choma,  a 
town  fituated  in  the  interior  of  Lycia. 

COMERCHIN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  European 
Turkey,  in  the  province  of  Romania;  62  miles  E.  of  Em- 
boli. 

COMES  Nervi  Phrenic!,  in  Anatomy,  is  a fmall  branch 
of  the  internal  mammary  artery.  See  Arteries. 
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Comes,  in  Antiquity.  See  Count. 

Comes,  Natalis,  in  Biography , was  born  at  Milan  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  atul  is  greatly  diftinguifhed  for  his  clafiical 
learning.  He  tranfhted  from  Greek  into  Latin. the  “ Deip- 
ncf  jphillae  of  Athenaeus,”  the  “ Rhetoric  of  Hermogenes,” 
ar  d he  pub.ifhed  poems  of  his  own  in  both  thefe  languages. 
In  1581  he  publifhed  a hiftory  of  his  own  times  from  1545 
to  1572,  but  his  principal  work  is  a fyftem  of  mythology 
entitled,  “ Mythologies,  five  Explication^  Fabularum,  lib. 
x.”  It  was  dedicated  to  Charles  IX.  of  France.  He  died  in 
1589,  and  on  account  of  his  love  of  allegory  and  myfticifm 
he  was  denominated  by  Jofeph  Scaliger  “ Homo  futilif- 
fimus.”  Moreri. 

Comes  Domeficorum  Equitum  et  Peditum  : Colonels  of 
the  archers  of  the  body  guard  of  the  Roman  emperors. 
Thofe  archers  were  all  of  them  chofen  men  of  Armenia  ; 
and  their  number  amounted  to  feven  thoufand  five  hun- 
dred. 

COMESSAZZA,  in  Geography , a river  of  Italy,  which 
runs  into  the  Oglio  ; 9 miles  N.E.  of  Sabionetta. 

COMESSAZZO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of 
Mantua,  ,3^  miles  N.  of  Sabionetta. 

COMESUS,  a lake  of  America,  in  the  ftate  of  New 
York;  27  miles  S.  of  the  lake  of  Ontario. 

COMET,  in  AJlronomy,  a-  heavenly  body,  in  the  planetary 
•region,  appearing  fuddenly  , and  again  difappearing : and  dur- 
ing the  time  of  its  appearance  moving  in  a proper,  though 
very  eccentric  orbit,  like  a planet.  Comets,  like  the  planets, 
move  in  different  planes,  but  the  motion  of  fome  of  them 
is  diredt,  and  that  of  others  retrograde. 

Comets,  popularly  called  blazing  fars,  have  this  to  diftin- 
guifh  them  from  the  other  liars,  that  they  are  ufually  at- 
tended with  a long  train  of  light,  always  oppofite  to  the 
fun,  and  which  is  of  a fainter  luftre,  the  farther  it  is  from 
the  body.  Hence  arifes.a  popu  ar  divifion  of  comets  into 
three  kinds,  viz.  bearded,  tailed,  and  hairy  comets ; though 
in  effect  tins  divifion  rather  relates  to  the  feveral.circum - 
fiances  of  the  fame  comet,  than  to  the  phenomena  of  fe- 
veral.  . 

Thus,  when  the  comet  is  eaflward  of  the  fun,  and  moves 
from  it,  it  is  faid  to  be  bearded,  becaufe  the  light  precedes  it 
in  manner  of  a beard.  When  the  comet  is  weftward  of  the 
fun,  and  fets  after  it,  it  is  faid  to  be  tailed,  becaufe  the  train 
fellows  it  in  manner  of  a tail.  Laftly,  when  the  comet 
and  the  fun  are  diametrically  oppofite,  (the  earth  being  be- 
tween them),  the  train  is  hid  behind  the  body  of  the  comet, 
excepting  a little  that  appears  around  it  in  form  of  a bor- 
der of  hair,  or  coma,  whence  it  is  called  hairy,  and  whence 
the  name  of  comet  is  derived. 

Comets,  nature  of. — As  to  the  nature  of  comets,  the 
infrequency  of  their  appearance,  together  with  the  feeming 
irregularities  of  their  phenomena,  have  left  philofophers  of 
ancient,  and  even  more  modern  times,  much  in  the  dark. 
Thofe  who  lived  before  Ariilotle,  accounted  for  them  by 
fuppofing  the  heavenly  fpaces  full  of  an  infinite  number  of 
liars  ; and  many  of  them  too  remote,  cr  too  fmall,  to  have 
ever  come  under  the  notice  of  ailronomers  ; thefe  invifible 
liars  they  farther  fuppofed  to  move  by  their  own  proper 
motion  every  way  ; finifhing  their  courfes  in  very  unequal 
times.  Now,  a comet,  according  to  them,  was  a vaft  heap 
or  affemblage  of  thefe  little  liars,  meeting  together,  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  inequality  of  their  motions,  and  uniting  into  a 
vifible  mafs;  which  mull  again  difappear,  as  thofe  liars 
feparated,  and  each  proceeding  in  its  courfe.  But  how  thofe 
liars  ffiould  thus  meet,  coalefce,  and  form  a body,  which  in 
all  pofitioHs  of  the  fun  Ihould  refemble  a tail,  and  again  fe- 
parate,  is  a myllery. 


This  opinion,  therefore,  Ariilotle  eafily  overturned  ; fub- 
flituting  another  in  its  Head.  According  to  Ariilotle,  co- 
mets were  oniy  a kind  of  tranfient  fires  or  meteors,  confin- 
ing of  exhalations  raifed  to  the  upper  region  of  the  air,  and 
there  fet  on  fire  ; far  below  the  moon’s  courfe.  But  nei- 
ther is  this  hypothefis  more  juft  than  the  other:  for  on  this 
principle,  the  light  of  the  comet,  being  independent  of  the 
iun,  would  be  difperfed  every  way  alike,  without  any  ap- 
pearance of  a train,  or  tail,  which  is  contrary  to  the  phe- 
nomena. Moreover,  they  are  obferved  at  the  fame  time  in 
places  on  the  earth  very  remote  from  each  other.  Befides, 
the  modern  ailronomers  who  have  meafured  the  diftance 
between  the  comets  and  the  earth,  find  that  the  comets  have 
no  fenfible  diurnal  parallax  ; which  could  not  be,  were  they 
not  much  more  remote  than  the  moon,  whofe  parallax  is 
fenfible  ; and  yet  as  they  have  a fenfible  annual  parrallax, 
they  are  not  fo  remote  as  the  fixed  liars.  Indeed,  there  were 
fome,  Pliny  telk  us,  among  the  ancients,  who,  “ had  juft- 
er  notions  ; who  took  thefe  liars  to.be  perpetual,  and  be- 
lieved they  moved  in  their  proper  orbs;  but  were  never  feen, 
unlefs  when  left  by  the  fun.  ” Ariilotle,  in  his  fit'll  book 
of  Meteors,  mentions  this  doctrine  of  the  ancient  p'hilofo- 
phers  ; and  oblerves,  that  fome  of  the  Italians,  called  Py- 
thagoreans, faid,  that  a comet  is  one  of  the  planets,  but 
that  they  do  not  appear  unlefs  after  a long  time,  and  arc 
feen  but  for  a fhort  time,  which  happens  alfo  to  Mercury. 
Apollonius  Myndius  declared,  that  he  took  comets  for  re- 
gular liars  ; afliraung  alfo,  that  the  comets  were  reckoned 
by  the  Chalaseans  among  the  planets,  and  to  have  their  pe- 
riods like  them.  He  alfo  ventured  to  foretel,  that  one  day 
the  periods  and  laws  o£  their  motion  would  be  dffcovered. 
And  more  fully  Seneca,  Quseft.  Nat.  lib.  vii.  He  had 
himfelf  feen  at  leaft  two  comets,  one  in  the  reign  of  Clau- 
dius, the  other  in  that  of  Nero;  befides  that  which  he 
faw  in  his  youth,  a little  before  the  death  of  Auguftus, 
which  in  one  place  he  calls  a comet,  and  in  another  a pro- 
digy. He  intimates  that  he  thought  them  above  the  moon, 
and  argues  ftrongly  againil  thofe  who  imagined  that  they 
were  meteors  elevated  into  the  air  by  winds,  or  who  held 
fome  other  abfurd  opinions  concerning  them.  “ I am  not 
of  the  common  opinion,”  fays  he,  “ nor  do  I take  a comet 
to  be  a fudden  fire,  but  efteem  it  among  the  eternal  works 
of  nature.”  Quid autem  miramur  cometas,  tarn  rarum  mundi 
fpeblaculum,  nondum  teneri  legibus  certis,  ncc  initia  illorum  * 
jinefque  innotefeere,  quorum  ex  ingentibus  nec  interval/is  recurfus 
ejl  ? Veniet  tempus  quo  if  a quee  nunc  latent,  in  lucem  dies  ex- 
trahat, iff  longioris  avi  diligentia.  Veniet  tempus  quo  pnferi 
nojlri  tarn  aperta  nos  nefcijfe  mirentur.  Erit  qui  demonfret  ah - 
quando,  in  quibus  comet#  partibus  errent ; cur  tam  fe  ducli  a 
ceteris  errent,  quanti  qualefque fnt. 

This  prediction  we  have  feen  accomplifhed  in  our  days  by 
the  great  fir  Ifaac  Newton  ; whofe  doClrine  concerning 
them  will  appear  in  the  fequel  of  this  article.  Seneca  re- 
commended it  to  ailronomers  to  keep  a catalogue  of  the 
comets,  in  order  to  be  able  to  determine  whether  they  re- 
turned at  certain  periods.  The  authority  of  Ariilotle,  how- 
ever, long  prevailed  ; and  comets  were  generally  confidered 
as  meteors,  exifting  in  our  atmofphere,  till  the  time  of  Tycho 
Brahe.  This  excellent  aftronomer  was  the  firft  among  the 
moderns,  who,  after  diligently  obferving  the  comet  of  1577, 
and  finding  that  it  had  no  fenfible  diurnal  parallax,  affigned 
it  its  true  place  in  the  planetary  regions.  (See  his  book  De 
Cometa,  anni  1577.) 

Although  few  comets  have  approached  fo  near  the  earth  as 
to  have  a diurnal  parallax,  they  afford  fufficient  indications  of 
an  annual  parallax  ; that  is,  the  revolution  of  the  earth  in 
her  orbit  caufes  their  apparent  motion  to  be  very  different 
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from  what  it  would  be,  if  they  were  viewed  from  the  fun, 
or  any  fixed  plaqe.  See  the  fir  It  of  the  phenomena  recited 
in  the  fequel.  This  (hews  that  they  are  not  io  diftaat  as 
the  fixed  ftars,  which  have  no  annual  parallax  ; and,  as  He- 
velius  obferves,  affords  a proof  of  the  earth’s  revolution 
round  the  fun  ; for,  without  fuppofing  that,  thefe  motions 
of  comets  are  inexplicable.  Tycho  was  preceded  by  Kep- 
ler, who,  in  his  book  “ De  Coruetis,  ” concluded  from 
obfervations  of  the  comets  which  appeared  in  1607 
and  1618,  that  comets  move  freely  through  the  pla- 
netary orbs,  with  a motion  not  much  different  from 
a rectilineal  one ; but  of  what  kind  he  could  not 
precifely  determine.  He  was  followed  by  Hevelius,  an 
accurate  obferver  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  who  found,  by 
his  own  obfervations  of  two  comets  that  appeared  in  his 
time,  that  they  were  not  fubjeft  to  diurnal  parallax  ; that 
calculations  of  their  places,  made  upon  a fuppofition  that 
they  moved  in  llraight  lines,  did  not  agree  with  their  true 
places  ; but  that  their  orbits  were  concave  towards  the  fun; 
and  concluded,  that  they  moved  in  parabolic  traje&ories. 

Hevelius,  from  a great  number  of  obfervations,  propofes 
it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  comets,  like  the  folar  macu'ae  or 
fpots,  are  formed  and  condenfed  out  of  the  grofier  exhala- 
tions of  his  body  : or  that  thev  are  generally  in  the  atmof- 
phere  of  a planet,  and  difcharged  from  it,  partly  by  the 
rotation  of  the  planet,  and  then  revolved  about  the  fun  in 
a parabola  by  the  force  of  projection  and  its  tendency  to- 
wards the  fun,  in  the  fame  manner  as  a projeCtile  upon  the 
earth’s  furface  defcribes  a parabola.  In  which  notion  he 
agrees  nearly  with  Kepler,  who  maintains,  that  comets  are 
generated  in  the  tether  in  vaft  numbers,  like  fifties  in  the 
ocean  ; though  they  do  not  all  become  vifible  ; either  be- 
caufe  of  their  fmallnefs,  or  becaufe  they  lie  a long  time  under 
the  horizon. 

But  fir  Ifaac  Newton  has  fhewn  the  fallacy  of  this  hy- 
pothefis,  by  proving  that  the  comet  of  1680,  in  its  palfage 
thruigh  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fun,  would  have  been 
diflipated,  had  it  confided  of  exhalations  of  the  fun  and 
planets:  for  the  heat  of  the  fun,  it  is  allowed,  is  as  the 
denfity  of  his  rays.  i.  e.  reciprocally  as  the  fquares  of  the 
diftances  of  places  from  the  fun.  Wherefore,  iince  the 
dift.nce  of  that  comet  in  its  perihelion,  December  the 
Sth,  was  obferved  to  be  to  the  defiance  of  the  earth  from 
the  fun,  nearly  as  6 to  rooo  ; the  fun’s  heat  in  the  comet  at 
that  time,  was  to  his  heat  with  us  at  midfummer,  as 
1000020  to  36,  or  28000  to  1. 

And  again,  finding  by  experiment,  that  the  heat  of  boil- 
ing water  ti  little  more  than  three  times  the  heat  of  our  dry 
earth,  when  expofed  to  the  midfummer’s  fun ; and  affum- 
ing  the  heat  of  red  hot  iron  to  be  about  three  or  four  times 
as  great  as  that  of  boiling  water  ; he  thence  concludes,  that 
the  heat  of  the  dried  earth,  or  body  of  the  comet  in  us  pe- 
rihelion, muft  be  near  2000  times  as  great  as  that  of  red- 
hot  iron. 

Such  an  immenfe  heat  once  acquired  in  its  perihelion,  the 
cemet  muff  be  a long  time  in  cooling  again.  The  fame  au- 
thor computes,  that  a globe  of  red-hot  iron,  of  the  dimen- 
fions  of  our  earth,  would  fcarce  be  cool  in  30000  years. 
If  then  the  comet  be  fuppoftd  to  cool  roo  times  as  faff  as 
red  hot  iron ; yet  fince  its  h<at  was  2000  times  greater,  fup- 
pofing it  of  the  bignefs  of  the  earth,  it  would  not  be  cool 
in  a million  of  years. 

Jurr.ts  Bernouilii,  in  his  “ Syftema  Cometarum,”  fuppofe3 
fome  piimary  planet  revolving  round  the  fun  in  the  fpace 
of  four  years  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-feven  days  ; and  at 
the  diffance,  from  his  body,  of  2583  femidiameters  of 
the  magnus  orbis ; this  planet,  he  concludes,  either  from 


its  vaft  diftanee,  or  fmallnefs,  to  be  invifib'e  to  us:  but, 
however,  to  have,  at  various  diliances  from  him,  feveral 
fateliites  moving  round  him,  and  fometimes  defending  as 
lovr  as  the  orbit  of  Saturn  ; and  that  thefe  becoming  vi- 
fibie  to  us,  when  in  their  perigreum,  are  what  we  call  co- 
mets. 

Des  Cartes  advances  another  opinion  : he  conjectures 
that  comets  are  only  ftars,  formerly  fixed  like  the  reft,  in 
the  heavens;  but  .which  becoming  by  degrees  covered 
with  maculae,  or  fpots,  and  at  length  wholly  robbed  of 
their  light,  cannot  keep  their  place,  but  are  carried  off 
by  the  vortices  of  the  circumjacent  ftars;  and,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  magnitude  and  folidity,  moved  in  fuch 
manner  as  to  be  brought  nearer  the  orb  of  Saturn  ; and 
thus  coming  within  reach  of  the  fun’s  light,  rendered  vi- 
fible. 

But  the  vanity  of  all  thefe  hypothefes  abundantly  ap- 
pears from  the  phenomena  of  comets;  the  chief  of  which 
we  fhall  enumerate;  as  being  tire  teft  by  which  all  theories 
are  to  be  tried. 

Firft,  then,  thofe  comets  which  move  according  to  the 
order  of  the  figns,  do  all,  a bttle  before  they  difappear,  ei- 
ther advance  flower  than  ufual,  or  elfe  go  retrograde,  if  the 
earth  be  between  them  and  the  fun;  and  more  fvviftly,  if  the 
earth  be  fituate  in  a contrary  part.  On  the  other  hand, 
thofe  which  proceed  contrary  to  the  order  of  the  figns,  pro- 
ceed more  fwiftlv  than  ufual,  if  the  earth  be  between  them 
and  the  fun  ; and  more  flovvly.  or  go  retrograde,  when  the 
earth  is  in  a contrary  part. 

2.  So  long  as  their  velocity  is  incrcafed,  they  move,  near- 
ly, in  great  circles  ; but  towards  the  end  of  their  courle, 
they  deviate  from  thofe  circles  ; and  as  often  as  the  earth 
proceeds  one  way,  they  go  the  contrary  way. 

3.  They  move  in  ellipfes,  having  one  of  their  foci  in  the 
centre  of  the  fun  ; and  by  radii  drawn  to  the  fun,  defcribe 
areas  proportionable  to  the  times. 

4.  The  light  of  their  bodies,  or  nuclei,  increafes  in  their 
recefs  from  the  earth  toward  the  fun  ; and  on  the  contrary, 
decreafes  in  their  recefs  from  the  fun. 

5.  Their  tails  appear  the  largeft  and  brigbteft,  immedi- 
ately after  their  tranfit  through  the  region  of  the  fun,  or 
after  their  perihelion. 

6.  The  tails  always  decline  from  a juft  oppofition  to  the 
fun  towards  thofe  parts  which  the  bodies,  or  nuclei,  pafs 
over,  in  their  progrefs  through  their  orbits. 

7.  This  declination,  cateris paribus,  is  the  frnaHeft,  when  the 
heads,  or  nuclei,  approach  nearelt  the  fun  : and  is  lefs,  ftiil, 
nearer  the  nucleus  of  the  comet,  than  towards  the  extremi- 
ty of  the  tail. 

8.  The  tails  are  fomewhat  brighter,  and  more  diftinCtiy 
defined  in  their  convex  than  in  their  concave  part. 

9.  The  tads  always  appear  broader  at  their  upper  extreme 
than  near  the  centre  of  the  comet. 

to.  The  tails  are  always  tranfparent,  and  the  fmalleft 
ftars  appear  through  them. 

Thefe  are  the  chief  phenomena  of  comets  ; which  it  is 
evident,  cannot  eafily  be  reconciled  with  the  wild  notions 
of  the  ancients,  and  the  weak  conjeCtitres  of  many  of  the 
moderns. 

“ The  comets,”  fays  fir  Ifaac  Newton,  “ are  compafl, 
folid,  fixed,  and  durable  bodies:  in  one  word,  a kind  of 
planets  ; which  move  in  very  oblique  orbits,  every  way 
with  the  greateft  freedom  ; perfevering  in  their  motions, 
even  againft  the  coutie  and  direction  of  the  planet >;  and 
their  tail  is  a very  thin  (lender  vapour,  emitted  by  the 
head  or  nucleus  of  the  comet,  ignited  or  heated  by  the 
fun.  ” 
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This  at  once  folves  ail  the  foregoing  phenomena:  for,  i. 
ci  It  is  evident,  that  thofe  which  proceed  according  to  the 
order  of  the  figns,  a little  before  they  difappear,  mud 
move  more  (lowly,  or  appear  retrograde,  if  the  earth  be 
betwixt  them  and  the  fun  ; and  fwifter  if  the  earth  be 
in  a contrary  part.  On  the  contrary,  thofe  proceedmg 
againd  the  order  of  the  figns,”  See.  For  fince  this  courfe 
is  not  among  the  fixed  liars,  but  among  the  planets;  as 
the  motion  of  the  earth  either  confpires  with  them,  or  goes 
againd  them  ; their  appearance,  with  regard  to  the  earth, 
mull  be  changed  ; and,  like  the  planets,  they  mult  fome- 
times  appear  fwifter,  fometimes  flower,  and  iometimes  re- 
trograde. 

2.  “ When  the  comets  move  the  fwifted,  they  mud 
proceed  in  ftraight  lines ; but  in  the  end  of  their  courfe, 
"decline,  ” Sic.  Becaufe,  in  the  end  of  their  courfe,  when 
they  recede  almod  diredlly  from  the  fun,  that  part  of 
the  apparent  motion  which  avifes  from  the  parallax,  mult 
bear  a greater  proportion  to  the  whole  apparent  motion. 

3.  “ The  comets  mull  move  in  elliples,  having  one  of 
their  foci  in  the  centre  of  the  fun.”  Becaufe  they  do  not 
wander  precarioufly  from  one  fictitious  vortex  to  another  ; 
but,  making  a part  of  a folar  fyllem,  return  perpetually, 
and  run  a condant round. 

Hence,  their  elliptic  orbits  being  very  long  and  eccentric 
they  become  invifible,  when  in  that  part  mod  remote  from 
the  fun. 

From  coafidering  the  curvity  of  the  paths  of  comet0,  fir 
Ifaac  concludes,  that  when  they  difappear,  they  are  much 
beyond  the  orb  of  Jupiter;  and  that  in  their  perihelion 
they  frequently  defeend  below  the  orbit  of  Mars,  and  the 
inferior  planets. 

4.  “ The  light  of  their  nuclei  mud  increafe  in  their 
recefs  from  the  fun,  and  vice  verfee.  ” Becaufe  as  they 
are  in  the  regions  of  the  planets,  their  accefs  toward  the 
fun  bears  a conflderable  proportion  to  their  whole  di- 
flance. 

From  obfervations  of  the  comet  of  1680,  fir  Ifaac  New- 
ton found,  that  the  vapour  in  the  extremity  cf  the  tail,  Ja- 
nuary 25th,  began  to  afeend  from  the  head  before  Decem- 
ber 1 1 th ; and  had  therefore  fpent  more  than  forty-five  days 
•in  its  afeent  ; but  that  all  the  tail  which  appeared  Decem- 
ber 10th,  afeended  in  the  fpace  of  thofe  two  days,  then 
jud  pad  fince  its  perihelion.  The  vapour,  therefore,  at  the 
beginningjwhen  the  comet  was  near  the  fun,  afeended  with  a 
prodigious  fwiftnefs;  and  afterwards  continued  to  afeend  with 
a motion  retarded  by  the  gravity  of  its  particles  ; and  by  that 
afeent  increafed  the  length  of  the  tail  ; but  the  tail,  not- 
withdanding  its  length,  confided  almod  wholly  of  vapours, 
which  had  afeended  from  the  time  of  its  perihelion  ; and 
the  vapour  which  afeended  firlf,  and  compofed  the  extreme 
of  the  tail,  did  not  vanifh  till  it  was  too  far  from  the  fun 
to  be  illuminated  by  h m,  and  from  us  to  be  vifible.  Hence 
alfo,  the  tails  of  comets  that  are  (horter,  do  not  afeend 
with  a quick  and  continual  motion  from  the  head,  and 
then  prefently  difappear;  but  are  permanent  columns  of  va- 
pours and  exhalations,  gathered  from  the  head,  by  a very 
gentle  motion,  and  a great  fpace  of  time  ; which  yet,  by 
participating  of  that  motion  of  their  heads  they  had  at  the 
beginning,  continue  eafily  to  move  along  with  their  heads 
through  the  celettial  regions  : whence  alfo  the  vacuity  of 
thofe  regions  is  argued.  See  V acuu'm. 

5.  “ Their  tails  mult  appear  the  larged  and  brighted  im- 
mediately after  their  tranfit  through  the  region  of  the  fun.” 
Becaufe,  then,  their  heads  being  the  mod  heated,  will  emit 
the  mod  vapours. 

From  the  light  of  the  nucleus,  or  apparent  dar,  we  infer 


their  vicinity  to  the  earth,  and  that  they  are  by  no  means 
in  the  region  of  the  fixed  dars,  as  fome  have  imagined  ; 
fince,  in  that  cafe,  their  heads  would  be  no  more  illu- 
minated by  the  fun,  than  the  planets  are  by  the  fixed 
dars. 

6.  “ The  tails  mud  dill  decline  from  a didinft  oppofition 
to  the  fun,  towards  the  parts  which  the  heads  pafs  over,  in 
their  progrefs  through  their  orbits.”  Becaufe  all  fmoke, 
or  vapour,  emitted  from  a body  in  motion,  tends  upwards 
obliquely,  dill  receding  from  that  part,  towards  which  the 
fmokitig  body  proceeds. 

y.  “ That  declination  will  be  dill  the  lead  near  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  comet  ; and  when  the  comet  is  neared  the 
fun.”  Becaufe  the  vapour  afeends  more  fwiftly  near  the 
head  of  the  comet,  than  in  the  higher  extremity  of  its  tail; 
and  when  the  comet  is  at  a lefs  didance  from  the  fun  than 
when  at  a greater. 

8.  “ The  tail  is  brighter,  and  better  defined  in  its  con- 
vex part  than  in  its  concave.”  Becaufe  the  vapour  in 
the  convex  part,  which  goes  fird,  being  fomewhat  nearer 
anddenfer,  redecls  the  light, more  copioufly. 

9.  “ The  tail  mud  appear  broader  towards  the  higher 
extremity  of  the  comet  than  towards  the  head.”  Be- 
caufe the  vapour  in  a free  fpace  is  perpetually  rarefied  and 
dilated. 

10.  “ The  tails  mud  be  tranfparent.”  Becaufe  confid- 
ing of  infinitely  thin  vapour,  & c. 

Thus  accurately  does  the  hypothefis  tally  to  the  pheno- 
mena. 

Comets,  phafes  of. — The  nuclei,  which  we  alfo  occafion- 
ally  call  the  heads  and  bodies  of  comets,  viewed  through  a 
telefcope,  fhew  a very  different  face  from  thofe  of  the 
fixed  dars,  or  planets.  They  are  1 able  to  apparent 
changes,  which  fir  Ifaac  Newton  aferibes  to  changes  in 
the  atmofphere  cf  comets  ; and  this  opinion  was  confirm- 
ed by  obfervations  of  the  comet  in  1744.  Hid.  Acad. 
Scienc.  1744.  Sturmius  tells  us,  that,  obferving  the 
comet  of  1680,  with  a telefcope,  it  appeared  like  a coal 
dimly  glowing,  or  a rude  mats  of  matter  illumined  with  a 
dufky  fumid  light,  lefs  ferfibleat  the  extremes  than  in  the 
middle  ; rather  than  as  a liar,  which  appears  with  a round 
diflc,  and  a vivid  light. 

Hevelius  obferved  of  the  comet  of  1661,  that  its  body 
was  of  a yellowifh  colour,  very  bright,  and  confpicuous, 
but  without  any  glittering  light : in  the  middle  was  a denfe 
ruddy  nucleus,  almod  equal  to  Jupiter,  encompaffed  with  a 
much  fa  nter,  thinner  matter.  February  5th,  its  head  was 
fomewhat  bigger  and  brighter,  of  a gold  colour  ; but  its 
light  more  dufky  than  the  red  of  the  fiars  : here,  the  nucleus 
appeared  divided  into  feveral  parts,  February  6th,  the  diflc 
was  leffenrd ; the  nuclei  dill  exilled,  though  lefs  than  before: 
one  of  them,  on  the  lower  part  of  the  diflc,  on  the  left, 
much  denfer  and  brighter  than  the  red,  its  body  round,  and 
reprefenting  a very  lucid  little  dar  : the  nuclei  dill  encom- 
paffed  with  another  kind  of  matter.  February  10th,  the 
head  fomewhat  more  obfeure,  and  the  nuclei  more  confufed, 
but  brighter  at  top  than  bottom.  February  13,  the  head 
dimiriifhed  much,  both  in  magnitude  and  brightnefs.  March 
2d,  its  roundnefs  a little  impaired,  its  edges  lacerated. 
See.  March  2Sth,  very  pale  and  exceeding  thin  ; its 
matter  much  difperfed  ; and  no  diilintt  nucleus  at  all 
appearing. 

Weigelius,  who  faw  the  comet  of  1664,  the  moon  and  a 
little  cloud  illumined  by  the  fun  at  the  fame  time,  obferved, 
that  the  moon,  through  a telefcope,  appeartd  of  a continued 
luminous  furface  ; but  the  comet  very  different ; being  per- 
fedtly  like  a little  cloud  in  the  horizon  illumined  by  the 
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fun.  From  thefe  observations  it  was,  that  Hevelius  con- 
cluded comets  to  be  like  maculae,  or  fpots  formed  out  of  the 
folar  exhalations. 

Comets,  magnitude  of.  The  ellimates  that  have  been 
given  by  Tycho,  Hevelius,  and  fome  others,  of  the  magni- 
tude of  comets,  are  not  Sufficiently  accurate  to  be  depended 
-upon;  for  it  does  not  appear,  that  they  diilinguifned  between 
the  nucleus  and  the  furrounding  atmofphere.  Thus  Tycho 
computes  that  the  true  diameter  of  the  cornet  in  1577,  was 
in  proportion  to  the  diameter  of  the  earth  as  3 is  to  14. 
Hevelius  made  the  diameter  of  the  nucleus  of  the  comet  of 
1661  and  aifo  that  of  1665  at  the  commencement  of  their 
■appearances  to  be  lefs  than  a toth  part  of  the  diameter  of 
the  earth,  and  from  the  parallax  and  apparent  magnitude 
ot  the  head  of  the  comet  of  1652  on  ti  e 10th  0?  Decem- 
ber, he  computed  its  diameter  to  be  to  that  of  the  earth,  as 
52  to  100.  By  the  fame  method  he  lound  the  true  diameter 
of  the  head  of  the  comet  of  1664  to  be  at  one  time  12  fcmi- 
■diameters  of  the  earth,  at  another  time  not  much  above  5 
fsmi-diameters.  The  diameter  of  the  atmofphere  is  often 
ten  or  fifteen  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  nucleus;  the  for- 
mer, in  the  comet  of  1682,  was  meafurtd  by  Flamfteed,  and 
found  to  be  2',  but  the  diameter  of  the  nucleus  only  it  or 
12".  Some  comets,  from  the  apparent  magnitude  and  dif- 
tance  compared,  have  been  judged  to  be  much  larger  than 
the  moon,  and  even  equal  to  fome  of  the  ptimary  planets. 
The  diameter  of  that  of  1744,  when  at  the  diilance  of  the 
fun  from  us,  meafured  about  j',  and  therefore  its  diameter 
mu  ft  be  about  three  times  the  diameter  of  the  earth  : at 
another  time  the  diameter  of  its  nucleus  was  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  Jupiter. 

Hence  it  has  been  conj&Cfured  that  fome  of  the  folar 
cclipfes,  recorded  in  hiftory,  that  cannot  be  verified  by  calcu- 
lation from  tables  of  the  fun  and  moon,  have  been  occa- 
fioned  by  the  interpofiti  n of  comets  between  the  fun  and  the 
earth.  'The  eclipies  of  the  fun  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
(I.  vii.  c.  37,  and  1.  ix.  c.  10.)  have  been  thus  accounted  for, 
and  alfo  the  eclipfe  that  happened  a few  days  before  the  death 
of  Auguftus,  mentioned  by  Dion  : and  it  is  obfervable,  that 
Seneca  faw  a comet  the  fame  year.  Hiftory  records  forr.e 
-comets  that  have  appeared  as  large  as  the  fun,  (vid.  Seneca, 
N.  QJ.  7.  c.  15)  ; and,  therefore,  if  fuch  a comet  near  its 
perigee  were  to  come  between  the  fun  and  our  earth,  it  would 
eclipfe  him  for  a time.  Some  have  thought  that  the  darknefs 
which  occurred  at  our  Lord’s  crucifixion  might  have  been 
occsfioned  by  a comet  then  palling  between  the  earth  and 
the  fun.  (Hevel.  Cometogr.  p.  540.  Freret,  reflexions  fur 
nn  aticien  phenomcne  celelle  au  temps  d’Ogyges,  Mem.  de 
Literature,  vol.  xix.  p.  357). 

Dr.  Herfchel  obferved  feveral  comets  which  feemed  to  him 
to  have  no  nucleus.  The  fix  comets  difeovored  by  his  filler 
were  of  this  kind,  and  appeared  to  be  mere  collections  of 
vapours  condenfed  about  a centre.  Five  more  were  obferved 
hr  himfelf,  which  were  nearly  of  the  fame  nature.  This 
circumfitaifbe,  he  fays,  “ throws  a myfterv  over  their  def- 
tmation,  which  feems  to  piace  them  in  the  allegorical  view 
of  tools,  probably  defigned  for  Come  falutary  purpofes  to  be 
wrought  by  them  ; and,  whether  the  reftoration  of  what 
is  loft,  to  the  fun  by  the  erniffion  of  light  may  not  be  one  of 
thefe  purpofes,  I (hall  not  prefume  to  determine.  The 
motion  of  the  comet  d fcovered  by  M.  Mtffier,  June,  1770, 
plainly  indicated  how  much  its  orbit  washable  to  be  changed 
by  the  perturbation  of  the  planets,  from  which,  and  the  little 
agreement  that  can  be  found  between  the  elements  of  the 
orbits  of  all  the  comets  that  have  been  obferved,  it  appears 
clearly  that  they  may  be  dreCted  to  carry  their  lalutary 
influence  to  any  part  ox  the  heavens.'” 
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Comets,  Formation  of  the  tails  of.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton 
fhews,  that  the  atmofphere  of  comets  will  furnifh  vapour 
fufficient  to  form  their  tails  : this  he  argues  from  that  won- 
derful rarefaClion  obferved  in  cur  air,  at  a difiance  from 
the  earth  : a cubic  inch  of  common  air,  at  the  diftauce 
of  half  the  earth’s  diameter,  or  four  thoufand  miles,  would 
neceffarily  expand  itfelf  fo  far  as  to  fill  a fpace  larger  than 
the  whole  region  of  the  planets.  Since  then  the  coma  or 
atmofphere  of  a comet,  is  ten  times  higher  than  the  furface 
of  the  nucleus,  counting  from  the  centre  thereof;  the 
tail,  afeending  much  higher,  muft  neceffarily  be  immenfely 
rare:  fo  that  it  is  no  wonder  the  liars  fhould  be  vilibie 
through  it. 

Now,  the  afeent  of  vapours  into  the  tail  of  the  comet,  he 
fuppofes  occafioned  by  the  rarefaction  of  the  matter  of  the 
atmofphere  at  the  time  of  the  perihelion.  Smoke,  it  is 
obferved,  afcer.ds  the  chimney  by  the  impulfe  of  the  air 
wherein  it  floats  ; and  air,  rarefied  by  heat,  afeends  by 
diminution  of  its  fpecific  gravity,  taking  up  the  fmoke 
along  with  it  : why  then  fhould  not  the  tail  of  a comet 
be  fuppofed  to  be  raifed  after  the  fame  manner  by  the 
fun  ? for  the  fun  beams  do  not  aift  on  the  mediums  they 
pafs  through  any  otherwife  than  by  reflexion  and  rare- 
faction. 

The  reflecting  particles,  then,  being  warmed  by  the 
aCtion,  will  again  warm  the  aether  wherewith  they  are 
compounded  ; and  this,  rarefied  by  the  heat,  will  have  its 
fpecific  gravity,  wheriby  it  before  tended  to  defeend,  dimi- 
niihed  by  the  rarefaction,  fo  as  to  afeend,  and  carry  along- 
with  it  thofe  reflecting  particles,  whereof  the  tail  of  the  comet 
is  compcfrd. 

This  afeent  of  the  vapours  will  be  promoted  by  their  cir- 
cular motion  round  the  fun  ; by  means  -whereof,  they  will 
endeavour  to  recede  from  the  fun,  while  the  fun’s  atmo- 
fphere, and  the  other  matters  in  the  edeftial  fpaces,  are 
either  at  reft,  or  nearly  fo  ; having  no  motion  but  what 
they  receive  from  the  fun’s  circumrotation. 

Thus  are  the  vapours  raifed  into  the  tails  of  corretsin  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  fun,  where  the  orbits  are  moil 
curve;  and  where  the  comets,  being  within  the  denfer 
atmofphere  of  the  fun,  have  their  tails  of  the  greatcit 
length. 

The  tails  thus  produced,  by  preferving  that  motion,  and 
at  the  fame  time  gravitating  towards  the  fun,  will  move 
round  his  body  in  eilipfes,  in  like  manner  as  their  heads  ; 
and,  by  this  means,  will  ever  accompany,  and  freely  adhere 
to  their  heads.  In  effeCt,  the  gravitation  of  the  vapours  to- 
wards the  fun  will  no  more  oceafion  the  tails  of  the  comets  to 
forfake  their  heads,  and  fall  down  towards  the  fun,  than  the 
gravitation  of  their  heads  will  oceafion  them  to  fall  off  from 
their  tails : but  by  their  common  gravitation,  they  will 
either  fall  down  together  to  the  fun,  or  be  together  fuf- 
pended,  or  retarded.  This  gravitation,  therefore,  does  not 
at  all  hinder,  but  that  the  heads  and  tails  of  comets  mav 
receive  and  retain  any  pofition  towards  each  other,  which 
either  the  above  mentioned  caufes,  or  any  other,  may 
oceafion.  The  tails,  therefore,  thus  produced  in  the  peri- 
helion of  comets,  will  go  oft  along  vvitli  their  heads  into  re- 
mote regions  ; and  either  return  thence,  together  with  the 
comets,  after  jx  long  feries  of  years  ; or  rather,  be  there 
loft,  and  vanifh  by  little  and  little,  and  the  comets  be  left 
bare;  till  at  their  return,  defeending  towaids  the  fun,  fome 
little  fhort  tails  are  gradually  an .1  flowly  produced  from 
the  heads;  which  afterwards,  in  the  peiihclion,  defend- 
ing down  into  the  fun’s  atmofphere,  will  be  immenfely 
increafed. 

The  vapours,  when  they  are  thus  dilated,  rarefied  and 
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iilTufVd  through  all  the  eeleftial  regions,  the  fame  author 
obferves,  may  probably,  by  little  and  little,  by  means  of 
their  own  gravity,  be  attracted  clown  to  the  planets,  and 
become  intermingled  with  their  atmolpheres. 

He  adds,  that  for  the  confervation  of  the  water,  and  moif- 
ture  of  the  planets,  comets  feem  abfolutely  requifite  ; from 
vvhofe  condenfed  vapours  and  exhalations,  all  that  moifture 
which  is  fpent  in  vegetationsand  putrefactions, and  turned  into 
dry  earth,  See.  may  be  refupp'Iied  and  recruited.  For  all 
vegetables  grow  and  increafe  wholly  from  fluids;  and,  again, 
as  To  their  greateft  part,  turn,  by  putrefaction,  into  earth 
again  ; and  earthly  dime  being  perpetually  precipitated  to 
the  bottom  of  putrefying  liquors.  Hence,  the  quantity  of 
dry  earth  muft  continually  increafe,  and  the  moilture  of  the 
globe  decreafe,  and  at  laft  be  quite  evapotated,  if  it  has  not 
a continual  Ripply  from  fome  part  or  other  of  the  univerfe. 
And  f fufpeCt,  adds  our  great  author,  that  the  fpirit,  which 
makes  the  fineft,  fubtileft,  and  the  beft  part  of  our  air,  and 
which  is  abfolutely  requifite  for  the  life  and  being  of  all 
things,  comes  principally  from  the  comets.  So  far  are  they 
from  portending  any  hurt  or  mifehief  to  us  which  the  natural 
fears  of  men  are  apt  to  fugged;  from  the  appearance  of  any 
thing  that  is  uncommon  and  aftonifhing. 

On  this  principle,  there  feems  to  be  fome  foundation  for 
the  popular  opinion  of  prefages  from  comets;  fince  the 
tall  of  a comet  thus  intermingled  with  our  atmofphere,  may 
produce  changes  very  feirfibie  in  animal  and  vegetable 
boebes. 

But  the  tranfmutation  of  water  into  earth  is  now  juftly 
exploded  : Woodward,  Boerhaave,  and  others,  having 
obferved  that  water  is  only  an  agent  in  conveying  the 
nutritious  matter  to  vegetable  bodies,  and  not  that  matter 
itfelf. 

Another  ufe  which  fir  Ifaac  Newton  conjectures  comets 
may  be  defigned  to  ferve,  is  that  of  recruiting  the  fun  with 
frelh  fuel,  and  repaying  the  confumption  of  his  light  by  the 
ftreams  continually  fent  forth  in  every  direction  from  that 
luminary.  In  fupport  of  this  conjeCture  he  obferves,  that 
comets  in  their  perihelion  may  fuffer  a diminution  of  their 
projeCtile  force,  by  the  refiltance  of  the  folar  aimofphere  ; 
io  that  by  degrees  their  gravitation  towards  the  fun  may 
be  fo  far  increas'd,  as  to  precipitate  their  fall  into  his  body. 
Thus  alfo,  fixed  ftars  which  have  been  gradually  wafted, 
may  be  fupplied  with  freflt  fuel,  acquire  new  fplendour, 
and  be  taken  for  new  ftars  : of  this  kind  are  thofe  fixed 
liars,  which  appear  on  a bidden,  or  fhine  with  a furprifing 
brightnefs  at  firlt,  and  afterwards  vanilh  by  degrees. 

'■  There  have  been  various  conjectures  about  the  generation 
of  the  tails  of  comets.  Apian,  Cardan,  Tycho  Brahe,  and 
fome  others,  apprehended  that  they  were  produced  by  the 
inn’s  rays  tranimitted  through  the  nucleus  of  the  comet, 
which  they  fuppofed  to  be  transparent,  and  there  refrafted 
as  in  a lens  of  g lafs,  fo  as  to  form  a beam  of  light  behind  the 
comet.  But  this  cannot  be  the  cafe,  becaufe  the  figure  of  a 
comet’s  tail  does  not  correfpond  to  fuch  a refraction,  and  alfo 
becaufe  fuch  refraCted  light  would  not  be  feen  by  an  eye 
"placed  fideways  to  it,  unlefs  it  fell  upon  fome  reflecting  fub- 
Itance  denfer  than  the  circumambient  rether.  Kepler  fup- 
pofed, that  the  rays  of  the  fun  carry  away  fome  of  the  grofs 
parts  of  the  comet  which  refleCt  the  fun’s  rays,  and  give  the 
appearance  of  a tail.  Hevelius  thought,  that  the  thinned 
parts  of  the  atmofphere  of  a comet  are  rarefied  by  the  force 
of  the  heat,  and  driven  from  the  fore-part  and  each  fide  of 
the  comet  towards  the  parts  turned  from  the  fun.  Des  Cartes 
accounted  for  the  phenomenon  of  the  tail  by  the  refrac- 
tion of  light  from  the  head  of  the  comet  to  the  eye  of  the 
fpeCiator.  If  this  were  the  cafe,  the  planets  and  principal 


fixed  ftars  muft  have  tails  alfo  ; for  their  rays  pafs  through 
the  fame  medium  before  they  reach  our  eyes,  as  light  from 
the  comets  does,  Mairan  fuppofes  that  the  tails  are  formed 
out  of  the  luminous  matter  that  compofes  the  fun’s  atmo- 
fphere,  which  is  fuppofed  to  extend  as  far  as  the  orbit  of 
the  earth,  and  to  turnifh  matter  for  thofe  northern  lights 
called  the  Aurora  Borealis,  which  fee.  M.  He  la  Lands 
combines  this  hypo'ihefis  with  that  of  Newton  above  recited. 
He  thinks  that  part  of  the  vapour  which  forms  them  arifes 
out  of  the  atmolphere  rarefied  by  heat,  and  is  pulhed  for- 
ward by  the  force  of  the  light  ftreaming  from  the  fun  ; and 
alfo  that  a comet  palling  through  the  fun’s  atmofphere  is 
drenched  therein,  and  carries  away  fome  of  it.  Mr.  down- 
ing, who  is  not  fatisfied  with  fir  Ifaac’s  opinion,  accounts 
for  the  tails  of  comets  in  the  following  manner.  It  is 
weli  known,  fays  he,  that  when  the  light  of  the  fun  paffes 
through  the  atmofphere  of  any  body,  as  the  earth,  that 
which  paffes  on  one  fide,  is  by  the  refraction  thereof  made 
to  converge  toward  that  which  paffes  on  the  oppofite  one; 
and  the  convergency  is  not  wholly  effected  either  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  light  into  the  atmofphere,  or  at  its  going  out  ; 
but  beginning  at  its  entrance,  it  increafes  in  every  point  of 
its  progrefs.  It  is  alfo  agreed  that  the  atmofpheres  of  the 
comets  are  very  large  and  derife.  He  therefore  fuppofes 
that  by  fuch'time  as  the  light  of  the  fun  has  palled  through 
a confiderable  part  of  the  atmofphere  of  a cornet,  the  rays 
thereof  are  fo  far  refraCted  toward  each  other,  that  they 
then  begin  fcnfibly  to  illuminate  it,  or  rather  the  vapours 
floating  therein  ; and  fo  render  that  part  they  have  yet  to 
pafs  through  vifible  to  us  : and  that  this  portion  of  the  at- 
mofphere of  a comet,  thus  illuminated,  appears  to  us  in  form 
of  a beam  of  the  fun’s  light,  and  paffes  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  a comet’s  tail.  Rowning’s  Natural  Philofoplly, 
part  iv . chap.  1 1 . 

We  have  an  inquiry  into  the  caufe  of  the  tails  of  comets, 
by  Mr.  Euler,  in  the  Mem.  de  l’Acad.  de  Berlin,  tom. 
ii.  p.  1 17,  feq.  He  thinks  there  is  a great  affinity  between 
thefe  tails,  the  zodiacal  light,  and  the  Aurora  borealis  ; and 
that  the  common  caufe  of  them  all,  is  the  aCtion  of  the  fun’s 
light  on  the  atmofphere  of  the  comets,  of  the  fun,  and  of 
the  earth.  He  fuppofes  that  the  impulfe  of  the  rays  of  light 
on  the  atmofphere  of  comets,  may  drive  fome  of  the  finer 
particles  of  that  atmofphere  far  beyond  its  limits;  and  that 
this  force  of  impulfe  combined  with  that  of  gravity  towards 
the  comet,  would  produce  a tail,  which  would  always  be  in 
oppofition  to  the  fun,  if  the  comet  cid  not  move.  But  the 
motion  of  the  comet  in  its  orbit,  and  .about  an  axis,  muft 
vary  the  pofition  and  figure  of  the  tail,  giving  it  a curva- 
ture, and  deviation  from  a line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the 
fun  to  that  of  the  comet  ; and  that  this  deviation  will  be 
greater,  as  the  orbit  of  the  comet  has  the  greater  curvature, 
and  that  the  motion  of  the  comet  is  more  rapid.  It  may 
even  happen,  that  the  velocity  of  the  comet,  in  its  perihe- 
lion, may  be  fo  great,  that  the  force  of  the  fun’s  rays  may 
produce  a new  tail,  belore  the  old  one  can  follow  ; in 
which  cafe  the  comet  might  have  two  or  more  tails.  The 
poffibility  of  this  is  confirmed  by  the  comet  of  1744, 
which  was  obferved  to  have  feveral  tails  while  it  was  in 
its  perihelion.  See  Aurora  borealis,  ana  Zodiacal 

Dr.  Hamilton  urges  feveral  objections  againft  the  Newton- 
ian hypothefis;  obferving,  that  we  have  no  proof  of  the  ex- 
iftenee  of  a folar  atmofphere  ; and  if  we  had,  that  when  the 
comet  is  moving  in  its  perihelion,  in  a direction  at  right 
angles  to  the  direction  of  its  tail,  the  vapours  which  then 
arife  partaking  of  the  great  velocity  of  the  comet,  and  being 
alfo  fpecifically  lighter  than  the  medium  in  which  they  move, 
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rtr.ift  fuffera  much  greater  rclil5an.ee  than  the  denfe  body  of 
the  comet  does,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  left  behind,  and 
would  not  appear  oppoflteto  the  fun  ; and  afterwards  they 
ought  to  appear  to  wards  the  fun.  Bdides,  it  the  fplendour 
of  the  tails  be  owing  to  the  reflexion  and  refraction  of  the 
fun’s  rays,  it  ought  to  d minifh  the  hi  Are  of  the  liars  feen 
through  it  ; which  would  have  their  light  reflected  and  re- 
f rafted  in  like  manner;  and  confequently  their  brightnefs 
would  be  diminifhed.  He  concludes  that  the  tail  of  a cornet 
is  formed  of  matter  which  has  not  the  power  of  refrafting 
or  reflefting  the  rays  of  light  ; but  that  it  is  a lucid  or  felf- 
(hining,  fubftance  ; and  from  its  fi.miiarity  to  the  Aurora 
borealis,  produced  by  the  fame  caufe,  and  a proper  eleftrical 
phenomenon.  Dr.  Hamilton  fnpports  his  opinion  by  the 
following  arguments.  A fpeftator,  at  a dillance  from  the 
earth,  would  fee  the  Aurora  borealis  in  the  form  of  a tail 
oppofite  to  the  fun,  as  the  tail  of  a comet  lies,  The  Au- 
rora borealis  bias  no  effeft  upon  the  liars  feen  through  it, 
nor  has  the  tail  of  a comet.  The  atmofphere  is  known  to 
abound  with  eleftric  matter,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
eleftric  matter  in  vacuo  refembles  exaftly  that  of  the  Aurora 
borealis,  which,  from  its  great  altitude,  may  be  confidered  to 
be  in  as  petfeCt  a vacuum  as  we  can  make.  The  eleftric 
matter  in  vacuo  buffers  the  rays  of  light  to  pafs  through, 
without  being  affefted  by  them.  The  tail  of  a comet  dots 
not  expand  itfelf  fideways,  nor  does  the  eleftric  matter. 
Hence,  he  fuppofes  the  tails  of  comets,  the  Aurora  borealis, 
and  the  eleftric  fluid  to  be  the  fame  kind  of  matter.  As  a 
further  confirmation  of  this  opinion  it  may  be  added,  that 
the  comet  in  1607  appeared  to  fhoot  out  the  end  of  its  tail. 
De  P.  Cyfat  remarked  the  undulations  of  the  tail  of  the 
comet  in  1618.  Hevelius  obferved  the  fame  in  the  tails  of 
the  comets  in  1652  and  1661.  M.  Pingre  noticed  the  fame 
appearance  in  the  comet  of  1769:  and  thefe  are  circum- 
ftances  fimilar  to  the  Aurora  borealis.  Dr.  Hamilton  con- 
jectures, that  the  ufe  of  the  comets  may  be  to  bring  the 
eleftric  matter,  which  continually  efcapes  from  the  planets, 
back  into  the  planetary  regions.  Thefe  arguments  very 
much  corroborate  this  bypothefis  ; and  if  it  be  true,  we  may 
farther  add,  that  the  tails  are  hollow  ; for  if  the  eleftric  fluid 
only  proceed  in  its  firft  direftion  and  do  not  diverge  fideways, 
the  parts  direftly  behind  the  comet  will  not  be  filled  with  it  ; 
and  this  thinnefsof  the  tails  will  account  for  the  appearance 
of  the  flars  through  them.  Dr.  Halley  feemed  inclined  to 
this  hypothefiSj  when  he  faid,  that  the  ftreams  of  light  in 
an  Aurora  borealis  fo  much  refembled  the  long  tails  of  comets, 
that  at  firft  fight  they  might  well  be  taken  for  fuch  : and  that 
this  light  feems  to  have  a great  affinity  to  that  which  the 
effluvia  of  eleftric  bodies  emit  in  the  dark.  Phil.  Tranf. 
N°  .74.7.  Hamilton’s  Philofophical  Elfays,  p.  91,  See. 

Hevelius  particularly  informs  11s,  that  he  obferVed  the  comet 
of  1665  to  call  a fhadow  upon  the  tail,  for  in  the  middle  of 
its  length  there  appeared  a dark  line.  Caffini  alfo  obferved 
in  the  tail  of  the  comet  of  1680  a darknefs  in  the  middle  of 
the  tail  ; and  the  fame  appearance  was  taken  notice  of  by  a 
curious  obferver  in  the  tail  of  the  comet  of  1744.  The 
lengths  of  the  tails  of  comets  are  various,  and  depend  on  a 
variety  of  circumftances.  Longomontanus  mentions  a comet 
that  in  161S,  December  the  10th,  had  a tail  which  appeared 
under  an  angle  of  104°:  that  of  1680  appeared  under  an 
angle  of  70°,  according  to  fir  I.  Newton,  and  very  brilliant : 
the  comet  of  1744  had  a tail,  which  at  one  time  appeared  to 
extend  160  from  its  body  ; and  which,  allowing  the  fun’s  pa- 
rallax to  be  10",  muit  have  been  above  23  millions  of  miles 
in  length.  The  diameter  of  its  nucleus  was  nearly  equal 
to  that  of  Jupiter.  The  taii  of  the  comet  of  1 759  appeared, 
according  to  M.  Pingre,  under  an  angle  of  90°  ; but  the 


light  was  very  faint.  The  length  of  a comet’s  tail  may  be 
thus  found.  Let  S ( Plate  IV.  AJlronotny.  Jig.  2,3.)  '3C 
fun,  E the  earth,  C the  comet,  C L the  tail  whtn  dirtfted 
from  the  fun  ; then,  knowing  the  place  of  the  cornet,  wc 
krow  the  angle  EC  L,  EC,  and  the  angle  C E L,  the  anyle 
under  which  the  tail  appears  ; hence  we  find  C L the  length 
of  the  tail.  If  the  tail  deviate  by  any  angle  LCM,  found 
from  obfervation,  we  fhall  then  know  the  angle  ECM,  with 
C E.  and  the  angle  CEM,  to  find  CM. 

M.  Fatio  has  fuggelted  that  fomtof  the  comets  have  their 
nodes  fo  very  near  the  annual  orbit  of  the  earth  ; that  if 
the  earth  fhould  happen  to  be  found  in  that  part  next  the 
node,  at  the  time  of  a comet’s  paffing  by  ; as  the  apparent 
motion  of  the  comet  will  be  incredibly  fwift,  fo  its  parallax 
will  become  very  fonfible  ; and  the  proportion  thereof  to 
that  of  the  fun  will  be  given:  whence  fuch  tranfitsof  comets 
will  afford  the  bell  means  of  determining  the  diftance  of  the 
earth  and  fun. 

The  comet  of  1472,  v.  gr.  had  a parallax  above  twenty 
times  greater  than  the  fun’s:  and  if  that  of  1618  had 

come  down  in  the  beginning  of  March  to  its  defeending 
node,  it  would  have  been  much  nearer  the  earth,  and  its  pa- 
rallax much  more  notable.  But,  hitherto,  none  has  threat- 
ened the  earth  with  a nearer  appulfe  than  that  of  1680:  for, 
by  calculation,  Dr.  Halley  finds  that  November  nth,  1 h. 
6 min.  P.  M.  that  comet  was  not  above  one  femidiameter  of 
the  earth,  to  the  northward  of  the  way  of  the  earth ; at  which 
time  had  the  earth  been  in  that  part  of  its  orbit, 
the  comet  would  have  had  a parallax  equal  to  that  of  the 
moon  : what  might  have  been  the  confequer.ee  of  fo  near 
an  appulfe,  a contaft,  or,  laftly,  a fhock  of  the  ceieftial 
bodies  ? 

If  the  eartli  had  been  at  this  time  in  that  part  of  her  orbit 
neareft  to  that  node  of  the  comet,  through  which  it  palled, 
their  mutual  gravitation  mult  have  caufed  a change  in  the 
plane  of  the  orbit  of  the  earth,  and  in  the  length  of  our 
year.  Dr.  Halley  adds,  that  if  fo  large  a body,  with  fo  ra- 
pid a motion  as  that  of  this  comet  near  its  perihelion,  were 
to  ftrike  againft  cur  earth,  a thing  bv  no  means  impoffibie, 
the  fhock  might  reduce  this  beautiful  frame  to  its  original 
chaos.  Whifton,  w ho.  from  Flamftced’s  meafure  of  the  ap- 
parent diameter  of  this  comet,  concluded  its  nucleus  to  be 
about  ten  times  as  big  as  the  moon,  or  equal  to  a fourth  part 
of  our  earth,  attributes  the  univerfal  deluge,  in  the  time  of 
Noah,  to  its  near  approach.  His  opinion  was,  that  the 
earth  paffing  through  the  atmofphere  of  the  comet,  attrafted 
from  it  a confiderable  part  of  the  waters  of  the  flood  ; 
that  the  proximity  of  the  comet  raiffd  a great  tide  in  the 
fubterraneous  waters,  fo  that  the  outward  ciuft  of  the  earth 
was  changed  from  fpherical  to  oval  ; that  this  could  not  be 
done  without  making  fiffuresand  cracks  in  it  ; that  through 
thefe  fiflures  the  fubterranean  waters  were  forced,  in  conie- 
quence  of  the  change  of  the  hollow  of  the  earth  into  a lets 
capacious  form  ; — that,  along  with  the  water  thus  fqueeztd 
up  upon  the  furface  of  the  earth,  much  (lime  or  mud  would 
rife  ; which,  together  with  the  proffer  part?  of  the  comet’s 
atmofphere,  would,  after  the  fubfiding  of  the  water  partly 
into  the  fiflures  and  partly  into  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth 
to  form  the  fea,  cover  all  over  to  a confiderable  depth  the 
antediluvian  earth  : — and  thus  lie  accounts  for  trees  and 
bones  of  animals  being  found  at  very  great  depths  in  the 
earth.  He  alfo  fuppofed,  that  before  the  fall  the  earth  re- 
volved round  the  fun  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  ketping 
always  the  fame  points  of  its  furface  towards  the  fame  fixed 
ftars  ; by  this  means,  as  every  meridian  would  come  to  the 
fun  but  once  in  a whole  revolution,  a day  and  a year  were 
then  the  fame  : but  that  a comet  ftriking  obliquely  upon  the 
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earth  gave  it  the  diurnal  rotation.  Moreover,  he  apprehend- 
ed, that  the  antediluvian  year  confifted  of  360  days : but 
that  the  additional  matter  depofited  upon  the  earth  from 
the  atmofphere  of  the  comet  at  the  time  of  the  deluge,  fo 
retarded  its  revolution  round  the  fun,  that  it  is  not  now 
performed  in  lefs  than  365  days  and  about  a quarter. 

The  fame  comet,  he  imagined,  would  probably,  by  com- 
ing near  the  earth  after  being  heated  to  an  immenfe  degree 
in  its  perihelion,  be  the  inftrumental  caufe  of  that  great 
cataflrophe,  the  general  conflagration,  foretold  in  the  Sa- 
cred Writings,  and  from  ancient  tradition,  mentioned  by 
heathen  writers.  See  Conflagration,  Deluge,  and 
Theory  of  the  Earth. 

Comets,  diftance  of.  The  analogy  between  the  periodi- 
cal time  of  the  planets,  and  their  diitances  from  the  fun, 
difcovered  by  Kepler,  takes  place  alfo  in  che  comets. 
Hence,  the  mean  diftance  of  a comet  from  the  fun  may  be 
found  by  comparing  its  period  with  the  time  of  the  earth’s 
revolution  round  the  fun  : thus,  the  period  of  the  Comet 
that  appeared  in  1531,  1607,  1682,  and  1759,  being 
about  76  years,  its  mean  diftance  is  found  by  this  pro- 
portion; as  1 the  fquare  of  one  year,  the  earth’s  periodical 
time,  is  to  5776  the  fquare  of  76,  the  cornet’s  periodica! 
time,  fo  is  1000000  the  cube  of  100,  tire  earth’s  mean 
diftance  from  the  fun,  to  5776000000  the  cube  of  the 
comet’s  mean  diftance  ; the  cube  root  of  which  is  1794, 
the  mean  diftance  itfelf,  in  fuch  parts  as  the  mean  diftance 
of  the  earth  contains  xoo.  If  the  perihelion  diftance  of 
this  ccmet  58  be  taken  from  3588  double  the  mean 
diftance,  we  (hall  have  the  aphelion  diftance  35 30  of  fuch 
parts  as  the  diftance  of  the  earth  contains  100;  and  this 
is  a little  more  than  35  times  the  diftance  of  the  earth 
from  the  fun.  By  a like  method  the  aphelion  diftance  of 
the  comet  of  1680  comes  out  j 3 8 times  the  mean  diftance 
of  the  e^rth  from  the  fun,  fuppofing  its  period  to  be  575 
years;  fo  that  this  comet  in  its  aphelion  goes  to  more 
than  14  times  the  diftance  from  the  fun  that  Saturn 
does. 

The  limit  of  a comet’s  diftance  may  be  very  eafily 
afcertained  from  its  taii,  it  being  fuppofed  to  be  directed 
from  the  fun.  Let  S {fg-  24.)  be  the  fun,  E the  earth, 
E T the  line  in  which  the  head  of  the  comet  appears,  E W 
the  line  in  which  the  extremity  of  the  tail  is  obferved, 
and  draw  S T parallel  to  E W ; then  the  comet  is  within  the 
diftance  E T ; for  if  the  comet  were  at  T,  the  tail  would 
be  directed  in  a line  parallel  to  E W,  and  therefore  it  could 
never  appear  in  that  line.  T E W is  known  by  obfervation, 
and  confequently  its  equal  E T S,  together  with  T E S, 
the  angular  diftance  of  the  comet  from  the  fun,  and  E S, 
to  find  ST  the  limit.  E.  G.  On  December  21,  1680,  the 
diftance  of  the  comet  from  the  fun  was  32°  24',  and  length 
of  the  tail  70°;  hence  ST  : SE  ::  fin.  320  24'  : fin. 
70°  1:4:7  nearly  ; confequently  the  comet’s  diftance 
from  the  fun  was  lefs  than  ^ of  the  earth’s  diftance  from 
the  fun.  Hence  fir  Ifaac  Newton  deduced  this  conclufion, 
that  all  comets,  whilft  they  are  vifible,  are  not  further 
diftant  from  the  fun  than  three  times  the  earth’s  diftance 
from  the  fun.  Tnis  muft,  however,  depend  upon  the 
goodnefs  of  the  telefcope,  and  magnitude  of  the  comet. 
Vince’s  Aftr.  vol.  i.  p.  446. 

Comets,  motion  of.  If  the  paths  of  comets  be  fuppofed 
diredtly  parabolical,  as  fome  have  imagined,  it  would 
follow,  that  being  impelled  toward  the  fun  by  a centripetal 
force,  they  defeend  as  from  fpaces  infinitely  diftant;  and 
by  their  falls  acquire  fuch  a velocity,  as  that  they  may'  again 
run  off  into  the  remoteft  regions;  (bill  moving  upwards, 
with  fuch  a perpetual  tendency  as  never  to  return.  But  the 


frequency  of  their  appearance,  and  their  degree  of  velocity, 
which  does  not  exceed  what  they  might  acquire  by  their 
gravity  towards  the  fun,  feem  to  put  it  paft  doubt  that 
they  move,  planet-like,  in  elliptic  orbits,  though  exceedingly 
eccentric  ; and  fo  return  again,  though  alter  very  long 
periods. 

The  apparent  velocity  of  the  comet  of  1472,  as  obferved 
by  Regiomontanus,  was  fuch  as  to  carry  it  through  40® 
of  a great  circle  in  24  hours  : and  that  of  1770  was  ob» 
ferved  to  move  through  more  than  450  in  the  laft  25 
hours. 

G.  S.  Doerfell,  minifter  at  Plaven  in  Upper  Saxony, 
made  obfervations  upon  the  comet  of  16S0,  arid  found  that 
its  motion  might  very  well  be  reprefented  by  a parabola, 
having  the  fun  in  its  focus;  but  not  underftanding  the  laws 
by  which  the  motion  of  a body  in  a parabola  is  reg  ulated,  he 
erred  confiderably  in  his  parabola,  making  the  perihelion 
diftance  about  12  times  greater  than  it  was.  This  was 
publifhed  five  years  before  the  “ Principia”  of  Newton, 
in  which  this  iliuftrious  author  proved  that  Kepler’s  law, 
by  which  the  planetary  motions  are  regulated,  was  a ne- 
ceffary  refult  of  his  theory  of  gravity  ; whence  it  immedi- 
ately followed,  that  comets  were  governed  by  the  fame  law  ; 
and  the  obfervations  upon  them  agreed  fo  accurately 
with  his  theory,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  truth. 

Newton,  Flamfteed,  Halley,  and  the  Englifh  aftronomers, 
&c.  feem  iatisfied  cf  the  return  of  the  comets.  Caffini,  and 
others  of  the  French,  thought  it  highly  probable  ; but  De 
la  Hire,  and  others,  oppofed  it. 

Thofeonthe  affirmative  fide  fuppofc  the  comets  to  de» 
feribe  orbits  prodigioufiy  eccentric,  infomuch  that  we  can 
only  fee  them  in  a very  fmall  part  of  their  revolution  : out 
of  this,  they  are  ioft  in  the  immenfe  fpaces  ; hid  not  only 
from  our  eyes,  but  from  our  telefcopes.  That  little  part 
of  their  orbit  near  us,  M.  Caffini,  &c.  has  found  to  pafs 
between  the  orbits  of  Venus  and  Mars. 

For  the  reafons  of  the  return  of  comets,  M.  Caffini  gives 
thefe  which  follow.  1.  In  confidering  the  courfe  of  the 
comets,  with  regard  to  the  fixed  ftars,  they  are  found  to 
keep  a confiderable  time  in  the  arc  of  a great  circle,  i.  e. 
a circle  whofe  plane  paffes  through  the  centre  of  the 
earth:  indeed,  they  deviate  a little  from  it,  chiefly  towards 
the  end  of  their  appearance;  but  this  deviation  is  common  to 
them  with  the  planets. 

2.  Comets,  as  well  as  planets,  appear  to  move  fo  much  the 
fafter  as  they  are  nearer  the  earth  ; and  when  they  are  at 
equal  diftmees  from  their  perigee,  their  velocities  are  nearly 
the  fame. 

By  fubtratting  from  their  motion  the  apparent  inequality 
of  velocity  occafioned  by  their  different  diftanees  from  the 
earth,  their  equal  motion  might  be  found  : but  we  fliould 
not  be  certain  this  mot'on  were  their  true  one ; becaufe 
they  might  have  confiderable  inequalities,  not  d ftinguifh- 
able  in  that  fmall  part  oi  their  orbit  vifible  to  us.  It  is, 
indeed,  probable,  their  real  motion,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  planets,  is  unequal  in  itfelf : and  hence  we  have  a 
reafon  why  the  obfervations  made,  during  the  appear- 
ance of  a comet,  cannot  give  the  juft  period  of  their  re- 
volution. 

3.  There  are  no  two  different  planets  whofe  orbits  cut 
the  ecliptic  in  the  fame  angle,  whofe  nodes  are  in  the  fame 
points  of  the  ecliptic,  and  whofe  apparent  velocity  in 
their  perigee  is  the  fame  ; confequtntly,  two  comets 
feen  at  different  times,  yet  agreeing  with  all  thofe  three 
circumftances,  can  only  be  one  and  the  fame  comet. 
And  this  were  the  comets  of  1577  and  16&0  obferved 
to  do  j and  thofe  of  1652  and  1698  ; not  that  this  exaft 
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agreement,  in  thefe  eircumftances,  is  abfohitely  neceffary  to 
determine  them  the  fame  cornet.  M.  Caffiui  finds  the  moon 
herfelf  irregular  in  them  all  : accordingly,  he  is  of  opinion, 
there  are  feveral  which  difagree  herein,  and  yet  may  be 
accounted  the  fame. 

The  great  objection  againft  the  return  of  comets,  is,  the 
rarity  of  th-ir  appearance,  with  regard  to  the  number  of 
revolutions  affigned  to  them. 

In  1702,  there  was  a comet,  or  rather  the  tad  of  one, 
feen  at  Rome,  which  M.  Caffini  takes  to  be  the  fame  with 
that  obferved  bv  Arifiotle,  and  that  fince  feen  in  1 668 , 
which  would  imply  its  period  to  be  thirty-four  years.  Now, 
it  may  feem  ft  range,  tir.ct  a llrr  which  has  fo  fhort  a revo- 
lution, and  of  conlequence  fuch  frequent  returns,  fliould  be 
fo  feldom  feen,— Again,  in  April,  of  the  fame  year,  1702, 
a comet  was  obferved  by  Meff  Bianchini,  and  Maraldi, 
fuppofed  by  the  latter  to  be  t-he  fame  with  that  of  1664, 
both  by  reafon  of  its  mot  on,  velocity,  and  direction.  M. 
de  la  Hire  took  it  to  have  feme  relation  to  another  he  had 
obferved  in  160S,  which  M.  Caffini  refers  to  that  of  1652. 
On  this  fuppofition,  its  period  appears  to  be  forty-three 
months;  and  the  number  of  revolutions  between  1652  and 
j6qS,  fourteen:  but  it  is  hard  to  fuppofe,  that  in  this  age, 
wherein  the  heavens  are  fo  narrowly  watched,  a ftir  fliould 
make  fourteen  appearances  unperceived  ; efpecially  fuch  a 
ft.tr  as  this  which  might  appear  above  a month  together  : 
and  of  confequence  be  frequently  difengaged  from  the 
crepufcnla. 

For  this  reafon  M.  Caffini  was  very  referved  in  maintaining' 
the  hypothefis  of  the  return  of  comets,  and  only  propofed 
thofe  for  planets,  where  the  motions  are  eafy  and  fimple, 
and  are  refolved  without  (training,  or  allowing  many  ir- 
regularities. 

M.  de  la  Hire  propofes  one  general  difficulty  agamft 
the  whole  fyftem  of  the  return  ot  comets,  which  would 
feem  to  hinder  any  comet  from  being  a planet:  and  it  is  this ; 
that  by  the  difpofition  neceffarily  given  to  their  courfes, 
they  ought  to  appear  as  large  at  firft  as  at  lalt  ; and  always 
inr.reaie,  till  they  arrive  at  their  greateft  proximity  to  the 
earth:  or,  if  they  ftiould  chance  not  to  be  obferved,  as 
foon  as  they  become  vifibie,  for  want  of  attention  thereto  ; 
at  leaft  it  is  impoffible  but  they  mufti  frequently  (hew  them- 
fe’lves  before  they  have  arrived- at  their  fall  magnitude  and 
brightnefs.  But  he  adds,  that  none  were  ever  yet  obferved 
till  they  had  arrived  at  it. 

But  tire  appearance  of  a comet  in  the  month  of  October 
1723,  while  at  a great  diilance,  fo  as  to  be  too  fmall  and 
dim  to  be  viewed  without  a telefcope,  may  ierve  to  remove 
this  obftaele,  and  fet  the  comets,  ftill,  on  the  fame  footing 
with  the  planets. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  fuppofes,  that  as  thofe  planets  which 
are  neartft  the  fun,  and  revolve  in  the  leaft  orbits,  are  the 
fmalleft;  fo  among  the  comets,  fuch  as  in  their  perihelion 
come  neareft  the  fun,  are  the  fmalleft,  and  revolve  in  leffer 
orbits. 

In  order  to  p>-ove  that  comets  deferibe  ellipfes,  and  not 
parabolas  or  hyperbolas,  Dr.  Halley,  in  his  “ Synopfis  ot 
the  Altronomy  of  Comets,”  advances  the  following  reafons. 
“ Hitherto  I have  confidered  the  orbits  of  comets  as  ex- 
aflly  parabolic;  upon  which  fuppofition  it  would  follow, 
that  comets  being  impelled  towards  the  fun,  by  a cen- 
tripetal force,  would  defeend  as  from  fpaces  infinitely 
diftant;  and,  by  their  fo  falling  acquire  fuch  a velocity, 
as  that  they  may  again  fly  off  into  the  remoteft  parts  of 
the  univerfe,  moving  upwards  with  a perpetual  tendency, 
fo  as  never  to  return  again  to  the  fun.  But  fince  they 
appear  frequently  enough,  and  fince  none  of  them  can  be 


found  to  move  with  an  hyperbolic  motion,  or  a rnotioii 
fwifter  than  what  a comet  might  acquire  by  its  gravity  to 
the  fun,  it  is  highly  probable  they  rather  move  in  very 
eccentric  elliptic  orbits,  and  make  their  returns  after  long 
periods  of  time  ; for  fo  their  number  will  be  determinate, 
and  perhaps  not  fo  very  great.  Betides,  the  (pace  between 
the  inn  and  the  fixed  (tars  is  fo  immenfe,  that  there  i3 
room  enough  for  a comet  to  revolve,  though  the  period  ot 
its  revolution  be  vaftiy  long.  Now  the  latus  rectum  of 
an  ellipfis  is  to  the  latus  rectum  of  a parabola,  which  has 
the  fame  diftance  in  its  perihelion,  as  the  diilance  in  the 
aphelion,  in  the  ellipfis,  is  to  the  whole  axis  of  the  ellipfis. 
And  the  velocities  are  in  a fubduplicate  ratio  of  the  fame; 
wherefore,  in  very  eccentric  orbits,  the  ratio  comes  very 
near  to  a ratio  of  equality  ; and  the  very  fmad  difference 
which  happens,  on  account  of  the  greater  velocity  in  the 
parabola,  is  eafily  compenfated  in  determining  the  fituation 
of  the  orbit.  The  principal  ufe  therefore  of  the  table  of 
the  elements  of  their  motions,  and  that  indeed  which  in- 
duced me  to  conftruft  it,  is,  that  whenever  a new  comet 
flial ! appear,  we  may  be  able  to  know,  by  comparing  'to- 
gether the  elements,  whether  it  be  any  of  thofe  which  kas 
appeared  before,  and  confequentlv  to  determine  its  period, 
and  the  axis  of  its  orbit,  and  to  foretel  its  return.  And, 
indeed,  there  are  many  things  which  make  me  believe, 
that  the  comet  which  Apian  obierved  in  the  year  1531, 
was  the  fame  with  that  which  Kepler  and  Longomontanus 
more  accurately  deferibed  in  the  year  1607;  and  which  I 
rnyfelf  have  feen  return,  and  obferved  in  the  year  1682.  All 
the  elements  agree,  and  nothing  feems  to  contradict  this 
my  opinion,  befides  the  inequality  of  the  periodic  revo- 
lutions; vvh'ch  inequality  is  not  fo  great  neither,  as  that 
it  may  not  be  owing  to  phyiical  caufes.  For  the  motion  of 
Saturn  is  fo  dilluibed  by  the  reft  of  the  planets,  efpecially 
Jupiter,  that  the  periodic  time  of  the  planet  is  uncertain, 
for  fome  whole  days  together.  How  much  more  therefore 
will  a comet  be  fubjedt  to  fuch  like  errors,  which  rifes  almoft 
four  times  higher  than  Saturn,  and  whofe  velocity,  though 
increafed  but  a very  little,  would  be  fuffieient  to  change  its 
< rbit,  from  an  elliptical  to  a parabolical  one.  And  I am 
the  more  confirmed  in  my  opinion  of  its  being  the  fame; 
for,  in  the  year  1456,  in  the  fummer-time,  a comet  was 
feen  palling  retrograde  between  the  earth  and  the  fun, 
much  after  the  fame  manner;  which,  although  nobody 
made  obfervations  upon  it,  yet,  from  its  period,  and  the 
manner  of  its  tranfit,  I cannot  think  different  from  thefe 
I have  juft  now  mentioned.  And  fince  looking  over  the 
hiftories  of  comets,  I find,  at  an  equal  interval  of  time,  a 
comet  to  have  been  feen  about  Eaffer,  in  the  year  1305, 
which  is  another  double  period  of  15 1 years  before  the 
former.  Hence,  I think,  I may  venture  to  foretel  that  it 
will  return  again  in  the  year  1758.”,  Dr.  Halley  computed, 
lavi  calamo,  as  he  himfelf  informs  us,  the  effedt  of  Jupiter 
upon  this  comet  in  1682,  and  found  that  it  would  increafe 
its  periodic  time  above  a year,  in  confequence  of  which  he 
pred  died  its  return  at  the  end  of  the  year  1758,  or  the 
beginning  of  1759.  M.  Clairaut  computed  the  effedts 
both  of  Saturn  and  Jupiter,  and  found  that  the  former 
would  retard  its  return  in  the  laft  period  100  days,  and 
the  latter  51 1 days;  and  he  determined  the  time  when  the 
comet  would  come  to  its  perihelion  to  be  in  April  j^, 
1759.  obferving  that  he  might  err  a month,  from  negledt- 
ing  fmall  quantities  in  the  computation.  It  palled  the 
perihelion  on  March  13,  within  33  days  of  the  time  com- 
puted. Now  if  we  fuppofe  the  time  Rated  by  Dr.  Halley, 
to  mean  the  time  of  its  palling  the  perihelion,  then  if  we 
add  to  that  100  days,  arifing  from  the  adtion  of  Saturn 
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which  he  did  not  confidrr,  it  will  bring  it  very  near  to 
the  time  in  which  it  did  pais  the  perihelion,  and  prove  his 
computation  of  the  effeft  of  Jupiter  to  have  been  very 
accurate.  If  he  mean  the  time  when  it  would  firlt  appear, 
liis  prediction  was  very  accurate,  for  it  was  firil  hen  on 
December  the  14th,  1 7 " 8 and  his  computation  of  the 

effttls  of  Jupiter  will  then  be  more  accurate  than  could 
have  been  expedit'd,  cor.  fide  ring  that  he  made  bis  calcu- 
lations only  by  an  iudirtbt  method,  and  in  a manner 
p-ofeffedly  not  very  accurate.  Dr.  Halley,  therefore,  had 
the  glory,  firil  to  foretei  the  return  of  a comet,  and  the 
event  anfwertd  remarkably  to  his  prediction.  He  fur- 
ther obierved,  that  the  action  of  Jupiter,  in  the  defeent 
or  the  comet  towards  its  perihelion  in  16S2,  would  tend 
to  increafe  the  inclination  of  its  orbit;  and  accordingly 
the  inclination  in  1682  was  found  to  be  22'  greater  than 
in  1607.  From  the  obfervations  of  M.  Meffier  upon  a 
comet  m 1770,  M.  Edric  Profperin,  member  of  the  Royal 
Academies  of  Stockholm  and  Uplal,  fhewed,  that  a para- 
bolic orbit  would  not  anfwcr  to  its  motions,  anti  he  re- 
commended it  to  altronomcrs  to  feek  for  the  elliptic  orbit. 
T n i laborious  tafk  was  undertaken  by  M.  Lexell,  who  has 
fhewn  that  an  ellipfe,  in  which  the  periodic  time  is  about 
5 years  and  7 months,  agrees  very  well  with  the  obfervations. 
(See  Phil.  Tranf.  for  1779.)  As  the  ellipfes  which  the 
comets  deferibe  are  all  very  eccentric,  aflronomers,  for  the 
eale  of  calculation,  fuppofe  them  to  move  in  parabolic  orbits 
for  that  part  which  lies  within  the  reach  of  obfervation,  by 
which  they  can  very  accurately  find  the  place  of  the  perihelion 
of  a comet,  its  dillance  from  the  fun,  the  inclination  of 
the  plane  of  its  orbit  to  the  ecliptic,  and  the  place  of  the 
node.  Eat  before  we  can  determine  the  orbit  of  a comet, 
from  obfervation,  it  will  be  needfary  to  premife  fuch  par- 
ticulars refpefling  the  motion  of  a body  in  a parabola,  as 
may  be  requifite  for  fuch  an  invefligation. 

Accordingly  let  A P M (Jig.  25.)  be  a parabola,  S it’s 
focus,  A the  vertex,  P the  pace  of  the  body,  draw  PQ 
perpendicular  to  A S,  and  PD  perpendicular  to  the  tangent 
P T,  alfo  SM  perpend’cular  to  AD.  Now,  by  the  pro- 
perty of  che  parabola,  Q_D  is  equal  to  half  the  latns  rec- 
tum ; hence  if  AS  = 1,  then  Q_D=r2  ; alto  the  angle  PSA 

— 2 PDA;  therefore  if  Q_D  be  radius,  P Q_  will  be  the 
tangent  of  PDA,  or  ' PSA;  hence  to  the  radius  A S, 
PQ^vvill  be  twice  the  tangent  of  ^ PSA;  therefore  if 
•it—  PQj  1 whl  be  the  tangent  of  (a)  half  the  true  anomaly 
PSA,  to  the  radius  AS  - 1.  Alio,  by  the  property  of  the 
parabola,  AQ^xqAS^PQJ,  hence  AQj^=P;  alfo  the  aiea 
AQT  — and  as  Q^S—  1 — P,  the  area  QJ?  S —t — 
hence  the  area  A S P— -JP-{~<;  alfo  the  area  A SM  = J. 
Now  let  a and  h be  the  times  in  which  the  comet  moves 
from  A to  M.  and  from  A to  P;  then,  as  the  areas  de- 
leribcd  about  S are  proportional  to  the  times,  a : b ::  -t  : 
4 t3  -f-  /,  therefore  at3  + 3 <3  / — 4 L 

Hence  if  a,  and  the  true  anomaly  be  given,  we  have  the 
time  u — t3  -f-  J at.  Alio,  becauie  a : b : : J- : j- t3  -j-  t,  there- 
fore if  ttie  true  anonaly,  and  coufequently  t,  be  given  in 
different  parabolas,  the  times  of  deferibing  thofe  true  ano- 
malies from  the  perihclions  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  times 
of  deferibing  90°  from  the  perihclions. 

If  the  times  a and  b be  given,  the  true  anomaly  may  be 

found  from  refolving  the  cubic  equation  t ’+  3/  = — , which 

%a 

may  be  done  thus.  In  the  right-angled  triangle  C A B, 
(Jig.  26.)  let  AB=i,  A C=— , and  compute  B C ; then 

find  two  mean  proportionals  between  BC-f  AC  and  B C 

— A C,  and  their  difference  is  the  value  of  t. 


*1  akc  the  fluxion  of  t3-p7t=:  — , and  we  have  x 

a 3a 

1 , • * „ , .8 

; but  X z;  hence  we  get  2 z — — x 

3a 

. 0 = J_  X cot.  z4  x b the  variation  of  the  true 


i-K 

b 


I |"  t O ^ m 

anomaly  correfponding  to  any  fmall  variation  b of  time  ex- 

preffed  in  decimals  of  a day,  a being  expreffed  in  days. 

Let  SA  (Jig.  25.)  be  tbe  mean  dillance  of  the  earth 
from  the  fun  ; then  the  area  of  the  circle,  deferibed  with 
that  radius,  will  be  3.14159;  alfo  the  area  AMS  = -J. 
Now  tile  velocity  in  the  parabola  : velocity  in  the  circle  :: 
1 : 1 ; for  let  V p (Jig.  27.)  be  an  indefinitely  fmall  arc 
deferibed  by  the  body,  S the  place  of  the  fun,  S N a line 
dra.vn  from  the  focus  S,  perpendicular  to  a tangent  to  the 
parabola  A P D at  the  point  P ; then,  iff.  The  •velocity  u 
in  any  ponit  P of  the  parabola , is  as  the  fquare  root  of  the  pa- 
rameter to  the  axis , divided  by  SN:  for,  the  velocity  is  as 
the  arc  P or  « =p  P:  now,  p M being  perpendicular  to 
F S,  in  the  fimiiar  right-angled  triangles p P M,  PSN,  S N : 

„ *MaSP  . 

SP  ::  p M : pV—- — But  the  parameter  is  as 

the  fquare  of  the  deferibed  fedfors  ; therefore  R (the  para- 
meter) = p M2  X SP*,  and  x_SPj  and  by 

r , „ . . „ a/  R v'Ta’s  r , 

fubfhtution,  p P or  u = 77-^  or  u — — ,fromthe 

nature  of  tbe  parabola,  adly,  The  velocity  u in  any  point  P of  the 
parabola , is  to  the  velocity  V of  a body  running  through  the  cir- 
cumference of  a circle  .with  a central  force  tending  to  its  centre, 
the  radius  being  equal  to  S P,  as  ^2  : 1,  For,  fince  u — 


*d  4 A S 

SN 


. AS 
S N 


or,  becaufe  SN!  = S P x 
• A S 

S A (by  the  property  of  the  Parabola),  1 r = 

— _Z_  But  the  circle  whofe  radius  is  S P,  being  taken 
SP' 

as  an  tllipfis,  its  parameter  is  = 2 S P;  and  the  velocity  V 

/ 2 S P 

beino-  uniform,  it  is  every-yvbere  as  .T,.,  — ; therefore  V V 


“2  ^ P 2 

_1_1 I — ; confequently  id 

S P 2 “ S P 

1 ; and  therefore  a ; V 


S P 
V2  :: 


2 

SP 

: 1. 


S P * 

2:1;  ana  tnererore  u : v 2 : 1 ::  2 

The  areas  deferibed  in  the  fame  time  will  be  in  the 
fame  ratio  as  the  velocities,  becaufe  at  A the  motion  in 
each  orbit  being  perpendicular  to  S A,  the  areas  de- 
feribed will’be  as  the  velocities,  and  it  being  fo  in  one  cafe, 
it  muff  be  always  fo,  becaufe  in  each  orbit  refpedFvely 
equal  areas  are  deferibed  in  equal  times.  But  the  times 
of  deferibing  any  two  areas  are  as  the  areas  dire&'y,  and 
the  areas  deferibed  in  'he  fame  time  inverfely  ; therefore 

. — 1 — [a£M  ;;  the  time  of  the  revolution  in 

1 3 d 2 V 3 J 

the  circle  = 363d.  6h.  9'  : the  time  of  deferibing  A M = 
109'd.  nil.  46'.  20".  Now  as  the  time  of  deferibing  A M 
is  in  a given  ratio  to  the  time  in  the  circle,  which 
3 

varies  as  A S,  therefore  if  r — the  perihelion  dillance 

3 .7 

in  anv  other  parabola,  we  have  i1  : r ^ roqd.  14b. 
46'.  20''  : the  time  of  deferring  90°  in  that  parabola  from 
the  perihelion.  Hence,  knowing  the  time  correfponding 
to  ary  true  anomaly  in  that  parabola  whofe  perihelion 
dillance  ==  J,  we  know  the  time  eorrefpanding  to  the 
fame  true  anomaly  in  any  other  parabola,  becaufe  the 

times 
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times  of  defcriblng  qcP  are  as  the  times  correfponding  to 
the  fame  true  anomaly  ; therefore  if  n be  the  number  of 
days  correfponding  to  any  given  anomaly  in  that  parabola 

3 

whofe  perihelion  diilanee  is  unity,  then  n r~  will  be  the  time 
t correfponding  to  the  fame  anomaly  in  that  whofe  perihe- 
lion ddlatice  is  r\  this  may  be  readily  found  thus.  Multi- 
ply the  log.  r by  3 and  divide  by  2,  and  to  the  quotient  add 
the  log.  n,  and  the  fum  will  be  the  log.  of  the  time  required. 

Hence  alfo  n — — ; therefore  if  from  the  log.  / we  fubtradl 
r|  b 

\ log.  r,  it  gives  the  log.  n of  the  number  of  days  corre- 
fponding to  the  fame  anomaly  in  the  parabola,  whofe 
perihelion  dillance  = 1 ; her.ce  the  anomaly  will  be 
found  from  a table  which  exhibits  the  times  corre- 
fponding to  the  true  anomaly  for  200000  days  from  the 
perihelion,  in  that  parabola  whofe  perihelion  dillance 
is  unity.  This  table  may  be  conflrutled  by  the  pre- 
ceding problem,  by  taking  a — 109,  6154,  and  affirming 
l = i>  2,  3,  4,  Sec.  and  finding  the  correfponding  values 
of  t.  Dr.  Halley  firil  conftrudled  a table  of  this  kind. 
M.  de  la  Caille  changed  it  into  a more  convenient  form,  by 
putting  the  areas  for  the  times;  Mr.  Vince  has  given  that 
which  was  computed  by  M.  de  Lambre.  (See  Vince’s 
Aflron.  vol.  i.  p.  454,  See.) 

Draw  S Y perpendicular  to  the  tangent;  then  S P : SY 
::  SY  : SA,  therefore  MSP  : VSA  SP  : SY  :: 
rad.  : cof.  P S Y,  or  i PSA  the  true  anomaly;  or  S P 
: SA  rad.  : cof.  4 true  anom.  ' Hence,  if  SA  = 1, 
anti  a + .<  = \ P S A,  a — x = ip  S A,  then  I : ^/SP 

cof.  a 4-  x '■  tad.  and  a^S p : j ::  rad.  : cof.  a — .-c;  hence 
a^S  p : V&  P ; : cof.  a -j-  x : cof.  a — x. 

__  S A 

Hence  S P = •=  — 2 ■ radius  being  unity; 

col.  2 true  anom.2 

therefore  from  log.  S A fubtradl  twice  the  log.  cof.  i true 
anomaly,  and  the  remainder  is  the  leg.  of  the  dillance  of 
the  comet  from  the  fun. 

Eredl  B D (Jig.  28.)  perpendicular  to  A B,  take  B C = 
A B,  produce  AC  to  E,  and  draw  E D F perpendicular 
to  A E,  meeting  A F parallel  to  B D in  F,  join  A D, 
and  draw  D G,  C H parallel  to  A B.  Then,  as  E A F 
= 450,  E A=  E F;  alfo  FG=  G D = AB;  hence  A F = 
B D -f-  B A,  and  G H = B D — BA;  a fo,  by  fimilar 
triangles,  AForBD  -f  BA  : CD  = GH  or  B D — 
BA  ::  E F or  E A : E D ::  rad.  : tan.  DAE;  but  AB 
; B D ::  rad.  : tan.  BAD,  from  which  fubtradl  450, 
and  we  have  BD  + BA  : BD  — BA::  rad.  : tan.  of 
that  difference.  If  B D = y 8 P,  and  BA=  y S then 

yS  P : «/tip  ::  rad.  : tan.  BAD=*/  hence, 

^ O i 

to  get  that  angle,  take  half  the  difference  of  the  logarithms 
of  S P and  S p,  and  add  10  to  the  index  (becaufe  in  the 
log.  tangents,  the  index  of  log.  tan.  of  450,  or  log.  of  rad. 
— 1,  is  10,  inltead  of  o,)  and  it  gives  the  log.  tangent  of 
the  angle  ; from  which  take  45°,  and  we  have  yS  P + 

V P '■  y P — y S p ::  rad.  : tang,  of  that  difference. 

Hence  if  we  know  two  radii  S P,  (Jig.  25.)  and  the 
angle  P S p between,  vve  can  find  the  two  anomalies.  For 
let,  a be  ^ of  A SP  + AS/,  and  x be  ^ of  A S P — A S p, 
then  - ASP  ~ a J x,  and  § AS  p — a — x ; hence 
\/  S p : VS  P ;;  cof.  a + * : cof.  a — x ::  (by  plane 
Trig.)  cof.  a X cof.  x — fin.  a X fin.  x : cof.  a x cof. 
x -f-  fin.  a x fin.  x,  therefore  A/S  P -f  yS p ; y S P 


— 'VS  p : r cof. 
fin.  x 
cof. 

firil  terms  is  found  from  the 
P S p is  given,  the  value  of  x 


cof.  x : fin.  a X fin.  x 


ii.-.. 


cot.  a : tan.  x.  Now  the  ratio  of  the  two 


laft  article,  and  as  the  angle 
will  be  given,  hence  we  find 
a,  and  confequently  we  know  the  fum  and  difference  of 
ASP,  AS p,  therefore  we  know  the  angles  themfel'vea. 
If p lie  on  the  other  fide  of  A,  then  vve  know  a,  to  find  x. 

Given  two  dillances  S P,  S p from  the  ficus  to  the 
curve  of  a parabola,  and  the  angle  between  them,  to  find  the 
parabola  (Jig.  29.)  With  the  centres  P and  p,  and  radii 
PS,  p S,  deferibe  two  circular  arcs  r ivt,  m v n,  to  which 
draw  the  tangent  aviwb\  draw  ST  perpendicular  to  a b, 
and  bifeiil  it  in  A,  and  it  will  be  the  vertex  ot  the  parabo  a; 
hence  we  may  delcribe  the  parabola. 

Having  the  Elements  of  the  Orbit  of  a Comet , to  compute  Us 
place  at  any  time. 


The  elements  of  the  orbit  of  a comet  are,  1.  The  time 
when  the  comet  pafles  the  perihelion. — 2.  The  place  of  the 
perihelion. — 3.  The  dillance  of  the  perihelion  from  the  fun. 
— 4.  The  place  of  the  afeending  node. — (.  The  inclination 
of  the  orbit  to  the  ecliptic.  From  thefe  elements,  the  place 
at  any  time  may  be  computed  ; and,  for  example,  we  fhall 
take  that  given  by  M.  de  la  Caille  in  Ins  Aftronomy.  The 
comet  in  1739,  which  was  retrograde,  paffed  its  perihelion 
on  June  17,  at  ioh.  9'  30"  mean  time;  the  place  of  the 
perihelion  was  in  3s  120  3S'  40";  the  perihelion  dillance  was 
0.67358,  the  mean  dillance  of  the  earth  from  the  fun  being 
unity  ; the  afeending  node  was  in  os  270  25'  14",  and  the 
inclination  of  the  orbit  550  42'  44";  to  compute  the  place 
feen  from  the  earth  on  Augult  17,  at  14'  20"  mean  time. 

Let  W A V (Jig.  30)  be  the  parabolic  orbit  of  the  co- 
met, N the  afeending  node,  P the  place  of  the  comet,  T the 
correfponding  place  of  the  earth,  and  draw  P v perpendi- 
cular to  the  ecliptic  ; produce  S N,  S v,  S P,  S T to  n,  a-, 
p and  t the  fphere  of  the  fixed  flars,  and  deferibe  the  great 
circles  np>  n u ^ t and  p u. 

I.  The  interval  of  time  from  the  perihelion  to  the  gives 
time  is  61  cl.  f.  10'  30"  = 61.174,  whofe  log.  is  1.786567  ; 
alfo  the  log.  of  .67358  is  9.828388,  f of  which  log.  (from 
the  nature  of  logarithms)  is  9.742582,  which  fubtracl  d 
from  1.786567  leaves  2.045985,  the  log.  of  110.6587  days, 
which,  by  the  table,  anfvvers  to  3s  o°  21'  38''  the  true  ano- 
maly P S A at  the  given  time. 

II.  Subtract  3s  0°  21'  3S"  from  3s  12”  38'  40"  the  place 
of  the  perihelion,  becaufe  the  comet  was  retrograde,  and  had 
paffed  the  perihelion,  and  it  leaves  120  17'  1"  for  the  helio- 
centric p!acay>  of  the  comet  in  its  orbit. 

III.  The  longitude  of  n is  27°  25'  14",  alfo  pn  — if 
2 J 14"—  120  17'  1"  = 150  8'  13";  hence  rad.  : cof.  p n a 
'—55°  42'  44'  - tan.  pn  = 15°  8'  13"  : tan.  tin  — 8°  59' 
53"  the  dillance  of  the  comet  from  the  afeending  node* 
meafured  upon  the  ecliptic. 

IV.  Subtract  this  value  of  u n from  the  place  of  the  node, 
and  there  remains  180  45'  21''=  u the  true  heliocentric 
place  of  the  comet  reduced  to  the  ecliptic. 

V.  As  rad.  : fin.  p n = 15  1 8'  13"  ::  fin.  p n n ~ 55°  42' 
44"  : fin . pu  — 12°  27'  34''  the  latitude  feen  from  the  fun, 
which  is  iouth. 

VI.  The  true  place  T of  the  earth  at  the  fame  time  is 
to5  240  34’  36" ; hence  TS  <Y>  = 350  25'  24" ; therefore 
TS  v 4 cf  S u = T S v = Is  240  10'  45".  Alfo  TS  = 
L.0115,. 


7 


VII.  By 
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VII.  By  a preceding  article,  coi.  450  10'  49''  : rad.  :: 
.67,^58  : SP=  1,35.57* 

VIII.  Asrad.:cof.PS*;  = 12*2^34"::  SP  = 1.3557 
: Sv  = 1.32377. 

IX.  In  the  triasgle  T S k,  we  know  T S,  S v and  the 

included  angle  TSu;  hence,  by  plain  trignorr.elry>  we  find 
the  angle  fc>  T v — 77 0 33'  3 S''  which  fubtracled  from 

4s  240  34' 36",  the  place  of  the  fun,  leaves  2s  70  o'  57"^ 
for  the  comet’s  true  geocentric  longitude \ 


X.  Moreover,  as  tin.  540  to' 45":  fin.  770  331 

„ DO  — D'‘P  — ..O,./. 


38"  i 


tan.  P S i>  = 120  27'  34"  : tan.  P T v = 140  54'  4"  c‘le  co* 
met’s  true  geocentric  latitude. 

To  determine  the  Orbit  of  a Comet  from  Obfervailon. 

Sir  I.  Newton  firff  refolved  this  problem,  which  he  called 
Prollema  longe  dljficiUimum.  The  orbit  cf  a comet  may  be 
computed  from  three  obfervations  ; but  although  thefe  data 
be  fufficient,  the  diredt  folution  of  the  problem  is  imprac- 
ticable. Aftronomers  therefore  have  folved  this  problem  by 
indiredl  methods,  firff  finding  an  orbit  very  near  to  the  truth 
by  mechanical  and  graphical  operations,  and  then,  by  com- 
putation, correcting  it,  until  fuch  a parabola  was  found  as 
would  fatisfy  the  obfervations.  Mr.  Vince  therefore  begins, 
by  fhewing  the  methods  by  which  the  orbit  may  be  nearly 
determined  ; and  then  explains  the  manner  in  which  it  may 
be  corredted  by  calculation. 

M.  de  la  Lande  propofes  the  following  mechanical 


method  of  finding  the  orbit  nearly.  Divide  the  dillance 
of  the  earth  from  the  fun  into  ten  equal  parts,  and  de- 
icribe  ten  parabolas  v/hofe  perihelion  diffauces  are,  t,  2, 
3,  &c.  of  thefe  parts,  and  divide  thefe  parabolas  into 
days  from  the  perihelion,  anfwering  to  the  motion  of  a 
body  in  each.  Let  S (fg.  31.)  be  the  fun,  a,  b,  c,  the 
places  of  the  earth  at  the  times  of  three  obfervations  of 
the  comet.  Then  take  three  geocentric  latitudes  and 
longitudes  of  the  comet,  and  fet  off  the  elongations  S a a., 
Sbfi,  S cy,  in  longitude.  From  a , b,  c,  extend  three  fine 
threads  am,  h n,  e p,  vertical  to  a a,  b (3,  cy,  making  an- 
gles with  them  equal  to  the  geocentric  latitudes  rclpeCtively. 
Then  take  any  one  of  the  parabolas,  and  placing  its  focus 
in  S apply  the  edge  to  the  threads,  and  obferve  whether 
you  can  make  it  touch  them  all,  and  whether  the  intervals 
of  time  cut  off  by  the  threads  upon  the  parabola  be  equal 
to  the  refpeClive  intervals  of  the  obfervations,  or  v:  ry  nearly 
fo  : and  if  thefe  circumffances  take  place,  you  have  then 
gotten  the  true  parabola,  or  very  nearly  the  true  one.  But 
if  the  parabola  do  not  agree,  try  others,  till  you  find  one 
which  does  agree,  or  very  nearly  fo,  and  you  will  then  have 
got  very  nearly  the  true  parabola,  whofe  inclination,  place 
of  the  node,  and  perihelion,  are  to  be  determined  as  accu- 
rately as  poffible  from  menfuration  ; alfo  the  projection  upon 
the  ecliptic.  If  none  of  thefe  parabolas  ffiould  nearly  an- 
fwer,  it  (lioivs,  that  the  perihelion  difiance  muff  be  greater 
than  the  dillance  of  the  earth  from  the  fun,  in  which  cafe, 
other  parabolas  muff  be  conffrudled;  but  this  does  not  very 
often  happen.  This  method  will  determine  the  elements 
very  nearly ; but  it  would  be  extremely  tronb  efome  to 
conltrucb  and  divide  fo  many  parabolas,  it  we  only  wanted 
to  compute  the  elements  of  one  comet;  for  thofe  who  pur- 
pofe  to  make  many  computations  of  this  kind,  it  might  be 
worth  while  to  have  a fet  of  parabolas  thus  divided.  To 
avoid  this  trouble  therefore,  Mr.  Vince  propofes  to  do  it 
in  the  following  manner,  by  means  of  one  parabola,  with- 
out dividing  it. 

Take  a firm  board  perfeftlv  plane,  and  fix  on  paper  for 
the  projection  ; let  a groove  be  cut  near  the  edge,  and  five 
perpendiculars  be  moveable  in  it,  fo  that  they  may  be  fixed 
at  any  diltances.  Let  S (fig.  32.)  reprefeiit  the  fun,  and 


deferibe  any  number  of  circles  about  it.  Compute  five  geo- 
centric latitudes  and  longitudes  of  the  comet,  from  which 
you  will  have  the  five  elongations  of  the  comet  at  the  times 
of  the  refpedhve  obfervations.  Draw  S A,  S B,  S C,  S D, 

S E,  making  the  angles  ASB,  BSC,  CSD,  DSE, 
equal  to  the  fun’s  motion  m the  intervals  of  the  obferva- 
tions ; and  on  any  one  of  the  circles,  make  the  angles  S a a, 

S i/3,’  Scy,  Sdb,  Sce,  equal  to  the  refpeClive  elongations 
in  longitude,  and  fix  the  five  perpendiculars,  fo  that  the 
edge  of  each  may  coincide  with  sc,  (3,  y,  3,  c.  From  the 
points  a,  b,  c,  d,e,  extend  threads  to  the  refpeClive  perpen- 
diculars, making  angles  with  the  plane  equal  to  the  geocen- 
tric latitudes  of  the  comet ; then  fix  the  focus  of  the  para- 
brda  in  S,  ar.d  apply  its  edge  to  the  threads,  and  if  it  can 
be  made  to  touch  them  all,  it  will  be  the  parabola  required, 
correfponding  to  the  mean  dillance  S a of  the  earth,  which 
we  here  fuppofe  to  revolve  in  a circle,  as  it  will  be  fuifici- 
ciently  accurate  for  our  purpofe.  If  the  parabola  cannot 
be  made  to  touch  all  the  threads,  change  the  points  a,  b,  c, 
d,  e,  to  fuch  of  the  other  circles  as  you  may  judge,  from 
your  prefent  trial,  will  be  mod  likely  to  fucceed,  and  try 
again  ; and  by  a few  repetitions  you  will  get  fuch  a dillance 
for  the  earth,  that  the  parabo'a  (hall  touch  all  the  thieads, 
in  which  pofition,  find  the  inclination,  obferve  the  place  of 
the  node,  and  meafure  the  perihelion  dillance,  compared 
with  the  earth’s  dillance,  and  you  will  get  very  nearly  the 
elements  of  the  orbit. 

The  next  method  of  approximating  to  the  orbit  cf  a 
comet,  which  we  fi'.ali  explain,  is  that  given  by  Bofcovich. 
Let  S (fig-  33.)  be  the  fun,  XZ  the  orbit  of  the  earth, 
fuppofed  °to  be  a circle;  T the  place  of  the  earth  at  the 
firlt  oblervation.  and  t at  the  third  ; draw  F C,  t c to  repre- 
fent  the  obferved  longitudes  of  the  comet ; and  let  L,  /,  \ 
be  the  longitudes  at  the  firlt,  fecond,  and  third  obferva- 
tions ; vi  and  11  the  geocentric  latitudes  of  the  comet  at  the 
firlt  and  third  obfervations;  and  t,  T,  the  intervals  of  time 
between  the  firlt  and  fecond,  fecond  and  third  obfervations. 
Affume  C for  the  place  of  the  comet,  at  the  firlt  obferya- 
tion,  reduced  to  the  ecliptic  ; then  to  determine  the  point 

at  the  third  obfervation  fay  T X fin.  X — l : t X fin.  I — L 
::  TC  : tc,  and  c wib  be  nearly  the  place  required; 
(See  B fcov.  “ Opufcula,”  voi.  iii.  or  fir  H.  Engle- 
fteld’s  va'uable  work  upon  comets,  p.  27.)  join  Cf,  and 
it  will  reprefen t the  path  of  the  comet  on  the  eclip- 
tic, upon  this  affumption.  Perpendicular  to  the  eclip- 
tic draw  C K,  ck,  taking  C K : T C ::  tan.  m : radius,  and 


15  join  KL  and  it  will  leprefent 


c k : t c ::  tan . n . , j 

the  orbit  of  the  comet,  if  the  firlt  affumption  be  true.  Bi- 
fefi  C c in  x,  and  draw  xy  parallel  to  C K,  and  y will  bifedl 
K k ; join  y S.  Let  SX'=i;  then  if  v be  the  mean  velo- 
city 'of  the  earth  in  its  orbit,  the  velocity  of  the  comet 

\ / O,  ^ cjj 

at  y — -. ; taking  therefore  v = T compute 


W 


X v 


Sy 


V Sy 

and  if  this  be  equal  to  K h,  meafured  by  the 


fcale,  the  affumed  point  C was  the  true  point.  But  if  thefe 
quantities  be  not  equal,  affure  a new  point  for  C,  in 
doing  which,  the  error  of  the  firlt  affumption  will  dire £1 


you  Which  way,  from  the  fir  11  affumed  point,  it  muff  be 
taken,  and  about  how  far  from  it;  if,  for  inllance,  the  com- 
puted value  of  YLk  be  greater  than  the  true  value,  and  the 
lines  C K,  c k,  are  diverging  from  each  other,  and  receding 
from  the  fun,  the  point  C muff  be  taken  further  from  Ty 
and  how  much  further  we  muff  conjecture  from  the  value  of 
the  error,  and  alfo  from  hence,  that  the  velocity  of  the 
comet  diminifties  as  it  recedes  from  the'fun.  Thefe  confi- 
2 derations 


1 


c:  O M E T. 


derations  will  lead  us  to  make  a fecond  afturr.ption  near  to 
the  truth.  Having  thus  determined  the  true  points  C,  c, 
very  nearly,  produce  c C,  k K to  meet  at  N,  join  N S,  and 
it  will  be  the  line  of  the  nodes.  Draw  C r,  c z perpendicu» 
lar  to  S N,  aqd  the  angles  KrC,  kzc  will  meafurc  the 
inclination  of  the  orbit.  From  the  two  diftances  SC,  Sr, 
and  the  angle  between,  the  parabola  may  be  conftrufted, 
and  applied  as  in  the  laft  method,  from  which  the  time  of 
pafllng  the  perihelion  may  be  found. 

Another  method  by  which  we  may  readily  get  the  orbit 
very  nearly,  is  this.  Let  S (Jig.  34.)  be  the  fun,  T,  t,  r 
three  places  of  the  earth  at  the  times  of  the  three  obferva- 
tions  ; extend  three  threads  T p,  tn,  r m,  in  the  directions 
of  - the  comet,  as  before  dnedled.  AfTume  a point  y 
for  the  place  of  the  comet  at  the  fecond  obfervation,  and 
meafure  Sjt ; then  if  S T = 1,  and  the  velocity  of  the  earth 

V 2 x v 

be  v,  the  velocity  of  the  comet  at  y will  be  * — — : let 

V Sy 

v be  reprefented  by  T t,  t t;  and  upon  any  ftraight  edge 

a/  a vT/  V 2 V t r 

P Q,  fet  off  c e = , and  e d = -rr~ ; then 

a/  S y -v^S  y 

apply  the  po:nt  e toy,  and,  by  turning  about  the  edge,  try 
whether  you  can  make  the  point  c fall  in  T p , and  the  point 
d in  r m 5 if  you  find  this  can  not  be  done,  the  error  will  di- 
rect you  to  afTume  another  diftance  ; and  by  a very  few  trials 
you  will  find  the  point  y where  the  points  c and  d will  fall 
in  T p , rm.  This  method  is  very  eaiy  in  practice,  and  fuf- 
fieiently  accurate  to  obtain  a diltance  Sy,  from  which  you 
may  begin  to  compute,  in  order  to  find  the  orbit  more  cor- 
reCtly,  when  the  comet  is  not  too  near  to  the  fun,  as,  fays 
Mr.  Vince,  I have  found  by  experience. 

Having  determined  the  parabola  nearly,  we  firft  afTume 
fome  one  quantity  as  known  at  the  fir  ft  and  fecond  obferva- 
tions,  and  thence  compute  the  place  of  the  comet  at  thofe 
times,  and  alfo  the  time  between  ; and  if  that  time  agree 
with  the  obferved  interval,  you  have  got  a parabola  which 
agrees  with  the  two  firft  obfervations  ; if  the  times  do  not 
agree,  alter  one  of  the  affumed  quantities,  and  fee  how  it 
then  agrees  ; and  then,  by  the  rule  of  falfe,  you  may  correct 
the  fuppofition  which  was  altered,  and  get  a parabola  which 
will  agree  with  the  two  firft  obfervations.  In  like  manner, 
by  altering  the  other  affumed  quantity,  you  get  another 
parabola  agreeing  with  the  two  full  obfervations.  Then 
fee  how  they  agree  with  the  third  obfervation,  and  if  they 
do  not,  a correction  mud  be  made  by  proportion,  and  the 
three  obfervations  will  be  anfwered. 

For  further  particulars  we  miift  refer  to  Vince’s  Aftrono- 
my,  vol.  i.  p.  428,  &c.  See  alfo  “ An  account  of  the 
difeoveries  concerning  comets,  with  the  way  to  find  their 
orbits,  and  fome  improvements  in  conftruCling  and  calcu- 
lating their  places,  to  which  are  added  new  tables,  fitted  for 
thefe  purpofes  by  Thomas  Barker,  Gent.  Lond.  1 757. 

As  the  comets  do  not  move  in  parabolas,  but  in  very 
eccentric  ellipfes,  it  is  impofiibie  to  find  a parabola  agreeing 
accurately  to  all  the  data ; it  will  be  fufficient,  therefore, 
when  it  agrees  very  nearly.  When  great  accuracy  is  re- 
quired, we  mull  take  into  confideration  the  effeCt  of  aber- 
ration and  parallax  ; the  former  may  be  computed  in  the 
manner  Hated  under  the  article  Aberration,  and  the  latter 
by  taking  the  horizontal  parallax  to  that  of  the  fun  = 8", 75 
as  the  diltance  of  the  fun  is  to  the  diflance  of  the  comet  ; 
and  then  finding  the  parallax  in  latitude  and  longitude. 

¥ 0 afeertain  the  periodical  time  of  a Comet,  and  the  axes  of 
its  Orbit.  • 

If  comets,  after  having  receded  from  the  low'er  regions 
Von.  IX, 


of  the  fohr  fyftem  to  vail  diftances  beyond  the  orbits  of  the 
moll  dillant  planets,  return  again  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  fun,  the  paths  they  dtfcribe  mull  be  nearly  elliptical  ; 
and  then,  if  obfervations  have  been  made  fufficiently  exatl 
to  be  a bafis  of  the  operations,  the  requifites  of  the  problem 
may  be  determined  in  the  following  manner  : Let  A K B I 
(fig.  35.)  be  the  trajeClory  of  a comet,  A B its  major  axis, 
1 K the  minor,  S,  F,  the  two  foci,  the  former  of  which 
being  the  place  of  the  fun,  C the  place  of  the  comet,  C S 
its  dillance  from  the  fun,  C c the  fpace  it  paifes  over  in  a 
very  frr.all  portion  of  time,  D C E a tangent  to  the  curve  in 
the  point  C,  S D,  F E,  perpendiculars  demitted  thereon 
from  the  foci  : draw  S G parallel  to  the  tangent,  and  join 
EC.  Alfo,  let  A L B be  a circle,  dt'fcribed  on  the  msj  r 
axis  A B ; APTB  a reClangle  about  the  ellipiis  A I B, 
and  A Q^R  Ba  fquare  about  the  circle  A L B.  Laftly, 
Jet  A N O be  the  elliptic  orbit  of  any  planet,  S ,f,  its  foci  ; 
put  SC  —a,  S I)  = b,  C c=e,  the  time  in  which  it  is  de- 
feribed  f,  the  major  axis  of  the  cometary  orbit  A V>  — x,  of 
the  planetary  orbit  A 0 = y,  the  circumference  ol  the  circle 
A V O deferibed  on  the  fame  axis  = p,  the  periodical  time 
of  the  comet  —t,  and  that  of  the  planet  = n. 

The  fpace  C c deferibed,  the  diltance  S C,  and  the  angle 
SCD,  being  all  determinable  by  obfervation,  are  given 
quantities.  The  mean  diftance  of  the  comet  is  A H = S Iv 
— -i  x,  and  of  the  planet  is  Ag  = S N=  \ q ; and,  becaufe 
the  fquares  of  the  periodical  times  are  as  the  cubes  of  the 

J : | x1  ::  n2  : t2 ; therefore 


mean  diftances,  we  have 

, i x3  n'2  . 

t — — — — , and  t — 


n x x 

, — a/  • 

? 1 1 


But  it  is  nectflary  to  find  another  expreftion  for  the  pe- 
riodical time  t,  which  may  be  done  thus  : becauie  C c is  a 
very  minute  portion  of  the  orbit,  it  may  be  efteemtd  a rig iy t 
line,  and  ,the  feCtor  C S r.  as  a rectilineal  triangle,  whofe  area 
5 SD  x Cr  = \ b e \s  given  : then,  as  the  area  \ b e , is  to 
the  whole  area  of  the  eilipfis  A K B I = A ; fo  is  the  time 

f,  to  the  whole  periodical  time/;  wherefore  / -X  A. 

jib  e 

Now,  in  order  to  determine  the  area  A,  we  mull  find  the 
femiconjugate  H K ; and  here,  becaufe  AB  = S C -f  FC, 
we  have  FC=jj~ a 
F E C,  we  have  S C 
b x — a b 
a 

lx  — 2 ab 


and  by  the  limilar  triangles  SDC, 
S D ::  F C : F E,  that  is,  a : b :: 


G E = 


= FE  ; confequcntly  F G = F E — 
Again,  SC  : CD::FC:CE 


or  a : a/  d1  — b2 


a/  d2  — b2 : hence  D E or 


S G = CE  + CD  = T + V a2  — b2  = 

a 

— 'C 'a2 — b2.  But  FG  =:  therefore  F S =2 

a a 


j 

a/  i-  G-  fo  S GJ  — \f 


b*  xl — 4 a b'2x+  4 a2  b~  + a1  x2  — b~  x1 
a~ 


+ la:^ ; and,  of  courfe,  SH  = 


I FS  = 


' a'2  x2  — 4 a b2  x 4-  4 d2  U2 


4 a 


Moreover,  fince  S K = AH  = ^ x,  H K = 

a2  x 2 — 4 a l>2  x 4-  4 d2  1/ 


a/  S K 2 - S H 2 


l x'- 


4 a 


— V a x — d2 ; therefore  IK—  2 HK  = 


2 b 


J a x — d2 


C O M E T. 


x b 


ax  — a1,  and  — ■ ^ a x — a2  ~ area  of  the  re&angle 
a 

A PTB,  Let  P be  the  periphery  of  the  circle  ALB, 
whofe  diameter  is  x,  then  its  area  will  be  | L H x P — 
5 .v  P,  and  we  fhall  have  x2 : ^ x P ::  i x 2':  f x P ::  A Q^R.  B 
: A LB  ::  A P T B : A 1 B. ::  q2 : J q p 3 that  is  y2  : \ qp 


x b 


■ v ax  — a 


a 

2 A IB 


b p x 

4 a q 

A I K B = A 


b p x 


= A I B.  But 


2 a q 


a x — a2 : therefore, 


fubftituting  this  value  of  A,  in  the  preceding  expref- 

Equate  this  va- 


fion,  we  have  t — V a x—a 


a e q 

n x >“ 

lue  of  t,  with  that  already  given,  then  — — 

_ fP  x 


a e q 

af~  P*  9 


^ a x — a2 ; which  equation  reduced,  gives  x — 


~ A B,  the  major  axis  of  the  comet’s  ellip. 
j p-  q — a e n J r 

tical  traje&ory. 

If  we  fubllitute  this  value  of  x,  in  the  above  equation, 


for  t,  we  fhall  have  t = 


ff1 


q f 2 p2  — a e2 


f = the  periodical 


2 b 


time.  Alfo,  becaufe  the  conjugate  IK  = f a x — d 


— c,  we  have  x = 


c2  a2  + 4 l1 1 


a r P*  9 


\b2  a f2  p1  g—a  e2  ri1' 
by  redu&ion,  we  find  c ~ 2 b en  — a 
minor  axis  of  the  orbit. 


r f fJ~a  n 


whence 
, the 


From  thefe  equations,  it  obvioufly  appears,  that  when  the 
velocity  of  the  comet  is  fuch  that  f2p2  q = a e2  rr,  the  axis 
x will  be  infinite,  and  confequently  the  trajectory  will  be  a 
parabola  ; if  a e2  n2  be  greater  than  f2p 2 q,  the  direction  of 
the  axis  will  be  on  the  other  fide  of  the  curve,  which  will 
be  an  hyperbola  ; in  either  of  which  cafes,  the  comet  can 
never  return  : but  in  every  inftance  where  f^p1  q is  greater 
than  a e2  «2,  the  comet  will  defcribe  an  ellipfis ; among  thefe 

we  may  comprife  the  circle,  where  x — 2 a — — f P ^ 


the 


rp'iz 

and  f2p 2 q = 2 a e1  «2,  whence  e — C c = > / JL. 

a v 2 a 

arc  of  the  circle  defcribed  in  one  day,  or  one  hour,  accord- 
ing as  the  value  of  n is  given  in  days,  or  hours. 

Let  the  earth  be  the  planet  which  we  fuppofed  to  defcribe 
the  ellipfis  A N O ; then  its  mean  diftance  \ q—  iooooo, 
or  q — 200000,  and^i  = 628318  ; alfo  the  periodical  time 
n = one  year  : then  if  C c be  the  portion  of  the  comet’s  orbit 

defcribed  in  one  day,  we  have  f — — - — - — — = 0.00275 '78. 

305-256S 

The  other  expreffions  will  become  as  follow  : for  the  prin- 

• , • 591826599235  x a , r ... 

cipal  axis,  x = — — — — , and  for  the  penodi- 

591826599235  - a e2 

, ..  . 4750560000  x a\ 

cal  time  t = — - . 

591826599235— a e213.. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  determine,  from  computation, 
the  elliptic  orbit  of  a comet,  to  any  degree  of  accuracy  3 for 
when  the  orbit  is  very  eccentric,  a very  fmall  error  in  the  ob- 
fervation  will  change  the  computed  orbit  into  a parabola,  or 
hyperbola.  Now,  from  the  thicknefs  and  inequality  of  the 
atmofphere  with  which  the  comet  is  furrounded,  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  determine,  with  any  great  precifion,  when  either 


the  limb  or  centre  of  the  comet  pafs  the  wire  at  the  time  of 
obfervation.  And  this  uncertainty  in  the  obfervations  will 
fubjeft  the  computed  orbit  to  a great  error.  Hence  it  hap- 
pened, that  M.  Bouguer  determined  the  orbit  of  the  corm-t 
in  1 729  to  be  an  hype-bola.  M.  Euler  firil  determined  the 
fame  for  the  comet  in  1744  ; but  having  received  more  ac- 
curate obfervations,  he  found  it  to  be  an  ellipfe.  The  pe- 
riod of  the  comet  in  1680  appears,  from  obfervation,  to  be 
57 5 years,  which  M.  Euler,  hy  bis  computation,  determined 
to  be  1 66\  years.  The  only  fa fe  way  to  get  the  period  of 
comets,  is  to  compare  the  elements  of  all  thofe  which  have 
been  computed,  and  where  you  find  they  agree  very  well, 
you  may  conclude  that  they  arc  elements  pf  the  fame  comet, 
it  being  fo  extremely  improbable  that  the  orbits  of  two  dif- 
ferent comets  (hould  have  the  fame  inclination,  the  fame 
perihelion  dillance,  and  the  places  of  the  perihelion  and  node 
the  fame.  Thus,  knowing  the  periodic  time,  we  get  the 
major  axis  of  the  ellipfe  ; and  the  perihelion  diftance  being 
known,  the  minor  axis  will  be  known.  When  the  elements 
of  the  orbits  agree,  the  comets  may  be  the  fame,  although 
the  periodic  times  fhould  vary  a little  3 as  that  may  arife 
from  the  attraction  of  the  bodies  in  our  fyftem,  and  which 
may  alfo  alter  all  the  other  elements  a little.  We  have  al- 
ready obferved,  that  the  comet  which  appeared  in  1 759» 
had  its  periodic  time  increafed  confiderably  by  the  attraction 
of  Jupiter  and  Saturn.  This  comet  was  feen  in  ]6S2,  1607, 
and  1531,  all  the  elements  agreeing,  except  a iittle  variation 
of  the  periodic  time.  Dr.  Halley  fufpedted  the  comet  in 
1680,  to  have  been  the  fame  which  appeared  in  1106,  531, 
and  44  years  before  Chrift,  when  Julius  CteCar  was  mur- 
dered ; and  that  its  period  was  five  hundred  and  feventy-five 
years.  Mr.Dunthorne,  however,  in  the  Phil. Tranf.  vol.  xlvii., 
has  endeavoured  to  fhew  from  a MS.  in  Pembroke-hall  li- 
brary, that  the  comet  of  jio6  could  not  be  the  fame  with 
that  of  1680.  But  M.  de  la  Lande  adopts  the  opinion 
of  Dr.  Halley.  He  alfo  conjeCtured,  in  the  firil  edition  of 
his  Synopfis,  without  repeating  it  in  the  fecond  edition,  that 
the  comet  obferved  by  Apian  in  1532,  was  the  fame  as  that 
obferved  by  Hevelius  in  1 66 x ; if  fo,  it  ought  to  have  re- 
turned in  1789,  or  1790,  but  it  has  never  been  obferved. 
The  interval  between  the  paffages  of  the  comet  by  the 
perihelion  in  1532  and  1661  is  128  years,  89  days,  1 hour, 
29  minutes,  (32  of  the  years  being  bilTcxtile)  which, 
added  to  the  time  of  the  perihelion  in  i66r,  togethtr  with 
1 1 days  to  reduce  it  from  the  Julian  to  the  Gregorian 
ftile,  whi.h  we  now  ufe,  brings  out  the  time  of  the  next  pe- 
rihelion, to  be  April  27th,  ih  20',  in  the  year  1789.  But  M. 
Mechain  having  colledled  all  the  obfervations  in  1552,  and 
calculated  the  orbit  again,  found  it  to  be  fenfibly  different 
from  that  determined  by  Dr.  PIdliey,  which  renders  it  very 
doubtful  whether  this  was  the  comet  which  appeared  in 
1661  3 and  this  doubt  is  increafed,  by  its  not  appearing  in 
1790.  The  comec  in  1770,  whofe  periodic  time  M.  Lexeil 
computed  to  be  five  years  and  feven  months,  has  not  been 
obferved  fince.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  path 
of  this  comet,  for  the  time  it  was  obferved,  belonged  to  an 
orbit  whofe  periodic  tune  was  that  found  hy  M.  Lexeil,  as 
the  computations  for  fuch  an  orbit  agreed  fo  very  well  with 
the  obfervations.  But  the  revolution  was  probably  longer 
before  1770  : foras  the  comet  pafled  very  near  to  Jupiter  in 
1767,  its  periodic  time  might  be  fenfibly  increafed  by  the 
action  of  that  planet:  and  as  it  has  not  been  obferved  fince, 
we  may  conjecture,  with  M.  Lexeil,  that  having  paffed  in 
1772  again  into  the  fphere  of  feniible  attraction  of  Jupiter, 
a new  difturbing  force  might  probably  take  place  and  de- 
ftroy  the  effect  of  the  other.  According  to  the  above  ele- 
ments, the  comet  would  be  in  conjunction  with  Jupiter  oiv 
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Auguft  23,  1779,  and  it diftanee  from  Jupiter  would  be 
only  of  its  diftar.ee  from  the  fun,  confequently  the  fun’s 
a&ion  would  be  only  times  that  of  Jupiter.  What  a 
change  mull  this  make  in  the  orbit  1 If  the  comet  returned 
to  its  perihelion  in  March  1776,  it  would  then  not  be  visi- 
ble. See  M.  Lexell’s  account  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  1779. 
The  elements  of  the  orbits  of  the  comets  in  1264  'and  i 556 
were  fo  nearly  the  fame,  that  it  is  very  probable  it  was  the 
fam;  comet  ; if  fo,  it  ought  to  appear  again  about  the  year 
1848. 

Mr.  Cole,  in  his  “ Theory  of  Comets,”  advances  an  hy- 
pothesis, which,  in  feme  cafes,  may  perhaps,  be  accurate. 
He  fuppofes  that  the  orbit  of  a comet  is  not  an  eilipfe  ; but 
that,  when  it  pafTes  its  perihelion,  it  has  acquired  fo  great  a 
velocity,  that  its  centripetal  force  is  overcome  by  its  centri- 
fugal, and  that  confequently  the  comet  continues  to  fly  off 
in  a parabola  or  hyperbola,  till  it  co-re  within  the  attraction 
of  fome  fixed  Star  ; that  this  attraction  may  give  it  a new 
direction,  and  increafe  its  velocity  till  it  come  to  an  apfis 
below  that  liar,  when  it  may  again  fiv  o B either  in  a para- 
bola or  hyperbola,  and  proceed  till  it  fall  within  the  attrac- 
tion of  another  [Hr  ; and  thus  visit  many  different  fyftems. 

Dr.  Halley  has  given  us  a table  of  the  aftronomical  ele- 
ments of  twenty-four  comets,  on  the  fuppoikion  that  they 
moved  in  parabolas  ; though  he  thought  it  extremely  pro- 
bable that  they  really  moved  in  very  eccentric  el  ipfes,  and 
confequently  returned  after  long  periods  of  time.  This 
table  comm  tiers  with  the  year  1337,  and  clofes  with  1698. 
By  means  of  this  table,  and  others  fimilar  to  it,  it  may 
be  determined  whenever  a new  comet  Shall  appear,  by  com- 
paring it  therewith,  whether  it  be  one  of  tbofe  which  have 
already  appeared,  and  confequently  its  period  and  the  axis 
of  its  orbit  be  afcertaincd,  and  its  return  foretold.  See  his 
Synopfis  of  the  Aftronomv  of  Comets,  annexed  to  Grego- 
ry’s Aftror.omy.  This  was  firlt  published  in  the  Philofo- 
phical  TranfaCtions  in  170  3,  and  repubi  Shed  with  his  Astro- 
nomical Tables  in  1749.  M.  de  la  Cable  changed  this  table 
into  another  of  a more  convenient  form,  by  putting  the 
areas  for  the  times. 

Another  table  has  fine  ' been  computed,  from  the  obfer- 
vations contained  in  the  Pnilof oph’cai  TranfaCtions,  De  la 
Caille’s  Altronofny,  and  De  la  Lande’s  Hiftoire  de  la 
Comete  de  1759,  and  Connoiffance  des  Movemens  CeleStes 
1762  Sc  1764.  In  this  table  are  feen  the  elements  of  twen- 
ty-five other  comets,  from  the  year  126410  1762.  The 
molt  extenSive  table  for  calculating  the  motions  of  comets, 
•was  computed  by  M.  de  Lambre  : it  is  inferted,  as  we 
have  already  mentioned,  in  Mr.  Vince’s  Aftrouomy,  vol.  i. 
Another  table  on  an  extenfive  fcale,  computed  by  Mr.  Lee, 
an  ingenious  friend  of  the  editor,  an  excellent  aftronomer, 
and  an  attentive  obferver  of  the  heavens,  is  annexed  to  this 
article. 

The  number  of  comets  that  are  dated  in  the  molt  accu- 
rate accounts  to  have  appeared,  fmee  the  commencement  of 
our  sera,  is  about  500 ; and  before  that  sera,  about  100 


others  are  recorded  to  have  been  feen,  though  it  is  probable 
that  not  more  than  half  of.  them  were  comets. 

The  elements  of  the  comet  of  277°)  an^  ^e  tr?je<^ory' 
of  its  path,  may  be  found  in  the  TranfaCtions  of  the  Ame- 
rican Philqfophical  Society,  vol.  i. 

In  Whifton’s  Solar  Syftem,  the  orbits  of  feveral  comets 
are  delineated,  and  the  periods  of  as  many  of  them  as  were 
then  known,  expreffed. 

Comet,  To  determine  the  ph.ee  and  courfe  of  a.  For  this 
purpofe,  it  will  be  advifable  to  take  the  apparent  diameter 
very  frequently  ; as  a judgment  may  thus  be  formed- of  its 
relative  d ft.ince  at  different  times;  its  degree  of  motion, 
its  brightnefs,  See.  mull  alfo  be  regarded;  for  when  it  moves 
with  the  greateft  velocity,  or  appears  moll  bright,  we  may 
infer  that  it  is  near  its  perihelion.  If  the  place  of 
the  comet  can  be  obferved  when  it  has  no  latitude,  the 
place  and  time  of  its  being  in  one  of  its  nodes  will  then  be 
exaCUy  known  ; but  as  this  can  feldom  be  actually  obferv- 
ed, thefe  elements  are  generally  obtained  by  approximation 
from  other  obfervations.  In  order  to  obtam  the  proper  courfe 
of  a comet,  obferve  its  dtftance  from  two  fixed  liars,  vvhofe 
longitudes  and  latitudes  are  known  : or,  find  its  altitude 
when  in  the  fame  azimuth  with  any  two  known  fixed  ftar.  ; 
from  the  diflmce  or  altitude  thus  found,  calculate  the  place 
of  the  comet  by  trigonometry,  after  the  manner  delivered 
under  Planet,  or  in  the  prtced-ng  article.  By  repeating 
the  obfervations  and  operations  for  fevtrai  days  fucceflively, 
the  courfe  of  the  comet  will  be  had. 

Comet,  to  determine  the  courfe  of  a.  mechanically , and  ’with- 
out any  apparatus  of  bflruments.  The  following  ingenious 
method,  by  a thread,  we  owe  to  Longomontanus : Ob- 
ferve four  liars  round  the  comet,  fuch,  as  that  the  comet 
may  be  in  the  interfeClion  of  the  right  lines  that  join  the 
two  oppofite  flars  ; which  is  eafily  found  by  means  of  a 
thread  placed  before  the  eye,  and  extended  over-againlt  the 
ftjrs  and  comet. 

Suppofe,  v.  gr.  the  cornet’s  place  in  the  heavens  A {PI.  IV. 
jlflronomy,  fg.  36.)  between  the  four  liars,  B,  C,  D,  E; 
where  the  line  joining  the  ftars  B and  D,  paffes  through 
the  body  of  the  comet ; and  the  like  does  the  line  paffing 
through  C and  E. 

On  a globe,  whereon  thefe  four  flars  are  found,  extend 
a thread  through  B and  D,  and  another  through  C and  E; 
the  point  of  interfedlion  will  give  the  place  of  the  comet. 
This  practice  being  repeated  for  feveral  days,  the  comet’s 
courfe  will  be  bad  on  the  globe;  which  courfe  will  be  found 
to  be  a great  circle:  if  this  great  circle,  drawn  through 
three  dillant  places,  and  fhewing  its  path  among  the  ftars, 
be  continued  til!  it  inteifedl  the  ecliptic,  it  will  fliew  nearly 
the  place  of  the  node,  and  the  inclination  of  the  orbit  to 
the  ecliptic.  The  plane  of  the  node  and  inclination  of  the 
orbit  being  thus  found  from  feveral  triplets  of  places  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  a medium  of  the  rcfults  may  be 
coriftdered  as  tolerably  accurate. 

Comet,  to  determine  the  parallax  of  a.  See  Parallax. 

Comet,  trajectory  of  a.  See  Trajectory. 
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COMET 

©n  the  fubject  of  Comets,  fee  Newton’s  Principia,  lib.  iii. 
Halley’s  Synopfis  of  Comets  ; Sejour  Effai  fur  les  Cometes, 
1775 ; M.  Pir.gre’s  Cometographie,  a vols.  4to.  1781, 
Sir  H.  EngleAeld-’s  work  “ On  the  determination  of  the 
Orbits  of  Comets  ■”  M.  Bode’s  General  Confiderations 
on  the  fituations  of  the  Orbits  of  all  the  Planet9  and 
Comets  which  have  hitherto  been  calculated,  inferted  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Berlin  ; Dr. 
Gregory’s  Allronomy  ; O.  Gregory’s  Treatife  on  Aftro- 
nomy,  1803;  De  la  JLande,  Tiieorie  des  Cometes,  i759» 
and  AllronoTiie,  vol.  iii. ; An  Account  of  the  Difcoveries 
concerning  Comets,  with  the  way  to  find  their  Orbits,  &c. 
by  Thomas  Barker,  1 757  ; Vince’s  Aftronomv,  Sec.  Sec. 

COMETAR.IUM,  or  Com etari an,  in  Mechanics,  is 
the  name  of  a machine,  contrived  by  Dr.  Dtfaguliers, 
for  the  purpofe  of  exhibiting  and  explaining  the  eccentric 
motion  of  a comet,  agreeably  to  that  law,  of  planetary 
motion,  by  which  equal  areas  are  deferibed  by  the  radius 
vehtor  in  equal  times.  Ben.  Martin  has  given  an  account 
of  this  machine,  in  his  “ Young  Gentleman  and  Lady’s 
Pniiofophy,”  and  Mr.  Fergufon  has  deferibed  it  fiill  more 
particularly  in  his  “ Allronomy,”  but  as  th.ofe  authors 
have  not  given  a perfpedtive  view  of  the  parts  of  aCbon,  we 
have  thought  it  nectffuy  to  give  a new  drawing,  fnch  as 
we  conceive  will  render  the  mechanifm  clearly  intelligible 
to  every  reader.  In  Plate  I.  of  Planetary  Machines,  Jig.  I. 
reprefents  the  cover  of  the  cometarium,  taken  from  the 
box  which  contains  the  wheel-work,  and  Jg.  2.  fhews 
the  box  and  its  contents,  with  the  exception  of  the  cover, 
and  one  fide,  the  latter  of  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  re- 
moved, in  order  to  difclofe  more  fully  the  difpofition  of  all 
the  contained  parts.  A B 1 n Jg.  2.  is  the  bottom  of  the 
box,  which  fupports  the  lower  pivots  of  the  three  vertical 
arbors  ; C D is  a longitudinal  bar  inferted  into  the  ends  of 
the  box,  and  bearing  the  upper  pivots  of  the  faid  arbors, 
as  may  be  clearly  feen  in  the  figure  ; E is  the  handle  put 
on  the  end  of  the  horizontal  arbor  E F,  which  arbor  is 
pivoted  into  the  front  and  back  ildes  of  the  box ; On  this 
horizontal  arbor,  under  the  letter  C,  is  an  endlcfs  ferew 
actuating  the  wheel  G,  with  teeth  not  rounded  but  cut 
a little  obliquely ; the  number  of  which  teeth  may  be 
affumed  at  option,  to  correfpond  to  an  aliquot  part  of  a 
circle,  fnppofe  72,  in  which  cafe  one  tooth,  or  revolution 
of  the  handle,  will  correfpond  to  5°j  at  the  inferior  end 
of  the  arbor  of  wheel  G,  13  fixed  another  wheel  H,  of 
the  fame  number  of  teeth,  that  actuates  a fimilar  wheel  I, 
on  the  fecond  vertical  arbor;  fo  that  thefe  two  wheels, 
H and  I,  alfo  revolve  each  in  7rjd  part  of  a circle,  or  J , 
at  each  revolution  of  the  handle.  Mr.  Fergufon  has  placed 
the  endlefs  lcrew  as  in  Jg.  2.  of  Plate  II.,  between  the 
wheels  H and  I in  fuch  a way,  as  to  impel  them  both 
in  contrary  dire&ions  at  the  fame  time,  which  conifruc- 
tion  is  fiill  more  fimple,  as  it  difpenfes  altogether  with  the 
wheel  G,  and  requires  no  rounding  of  the  teeth  ; to  the 
arbor  of  wheel  I a folid  plate  K,  in  the  form  of  an  ellipfe, 
is  fixed  fatl  at  a point  out  of  the  centre,  and  has  a groove 
round  its  edge  to  admit  a cord  to  pafs  round  it;  and  a fecond 
elliptic  plate  L,  every  way  fimilar  to  plate  K,  is  attached, 
at  a point  equally  .dillant  from  the  centre,  to  the  third 
vertical  arbor,  but  in  fuch  a way,  that,  when  au  endlefs 
cord  is  made  to  embrace  the  grooves  of  both,  after  croffing 
between  them,  the  long  radius  of  one  is  always  dire&ed 
towards  the  fhort  radius  of  the  other  reciprocally,  fo  that 
as  the  radius  of  plate  K continues  to  lengthen  in  revolv- 
ing half  round,  the  radius  of  L continues  to  fhorten,  and 
■vice  verfa  during  the  other  half  of  the  revolution  ; this 
alteration  of  gradual  lengthening  and  fhortening  of  the 
radii,  of  the  equably  moving  elliptic  plate  K,  produces  an 
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alternate  acceleration  and  retardation  of  motion  in  the 
plate  L,  fuch  as  correfponds  with  the  equated  motion  of 
a heavenly  body,  deferibing  equal  areas  in  equal  times ; 
and  the  quantity  of  eccentricity  given  to  the  elliptic  plates 
determines  the  quantum  of  thegreatell  equation  in  the  orbit 
to  be  reprefented.  Above  the  crofs-bar  CD  is  fixed  an  elliptic 
plate  M,  by  two  fcrews,  feen  in  both  the  figures,  round 
which  the  comet  O is  confined  to  move  in  its  motion  round 
N,  the  fun,  which  is  a ball  attached  to  the  fuperior  end  of 
the  arbor  of  the  plate  L of  unequable  motion  ; to  the 
ball  N,  the  arm  or  radius  ve&or  N O is  attached,  which 
therefore  alfo  moves  with  alternate  accelerations  and  re- 
tardations of  motion  along  with  plate  L;  and  as  the  comet 
O has  liberty  to  Aide  along  the  radius  vedlor,  while  a dud 
under  it  penetrates  the  black  elliptic  groove,  made  in  the 
cover  round  the  plate  M,  the  variation  of  diftances  is  there- 
by effected  as  the  comet  is  carried  round  : the  point  of 
the  greateft  diftance,  where  the  motion  is  flowed,  is  called 
the  aphelion,  from  a.eta,from,  and  yXiov,  Lhe  fin,  and  the  po-nt 
of  neared  didance,  where  the  motion  is  quickeft,  is  called 
the  perihelion,  from  round , and  yXiov,  the  fun.  The  two 

circles  of  figr.s,  and  alfo  the  graduated  elliple,  are  marked 
ou  the  cover  of  the  machine,  and  the  arm  G,  in  Jg.  1, 
is  placed  on  the  equably  moving  arbor  of  wheel  G,  in  Jg.  2, 
fo  that  when  the  arm  G moves  through  the  fig  ns  m the 
fmall  circle,  by  equal  arcs  in  equal  time?,  the  arm  N O 
moveable  round  the  point  N,  paffes  through  correfponding 
unequal  arcs  in  the  larger  circle  of  figns,  while  the  differ- 
ence between  the  places  of  the  two  faid  arms  {hews  the 
quantity  of  ptodhaphjsrefis,  or  equation  in  any  fituation 
in  the  large  graduated  circle,  which  is  affumed  to  be  pa- 
rallel to  the  comet’s  orbit.  In  order  that  the  nature  of 
the  comet’s  motion  may  be  the  more  apparent  to  the  eye 
of  a fpeftator,  when  referred  to  it§  own  orbit,  the  fmall 
eliipfe,  beyond  the  darkened  aperture  that  regulates  the 
diltances,  is  alio  divided  into  iigns,  but  in  fuch  a way, 
that  the  angles  fubtended  by  each  fign,  when  referred  to 
the  point  N,  or  centre  of  motion,  are  unequal  among 
themfelves  throughout  each  fix  fucceffive  figns,  and  if  lines 
were  drawn  from  each  point  where  the  comet  is  found 
at  the  end  of  each  day  or  week,  to  the  point  N,  they  would 
include  equal  areas,  or  plane  furfaces  taken  geometrically  ; 
in  fome  of  the  machines  indeed,  thofe  lines  are  adtualiy 
drawn,  and  the  feparate  triangular  areas  correfponding 
to  each  equidiltant  period  are  painted  alternately  black 
and  white,  to  render  the  doftrine  of  the  celebrated  Kepler 
ftill  more  evident  to  the  fenfes.  The  principal  objections 
to  the  conftruCtion  of  the  machine  before  us  is,  that  the 
comet  O is  apt  to  move  by  jerks  in  certain  parts  of  the 
orbit,  particularly  when  the  eccentricity  is  great  ; and  alfo 
the  cord  is  liable  to  Aide  in  fome  fituations,  without  pro- 
ducing the  correfponding  motion  in  the  elliptic  plates  K 
and  L ; the  latter  of  which  objections  has  been  attempted 
to  be  obviated,  by  attaching  forked  pieces  of  metal  to  the 
plane  of  one  of  the  elliptic  plates  near  its  end,  and  pins  to  the 
other;  as  in  Jg.  2.  Plate  II.  to  form  a kind  of  teeth  ; but 
a better  plan,  and  which  has  been  adopted  fometimes  in 
pradfice,  where  the  eccentricity  is  not  very  great,  is  to  cut 
the  elliptic  plates  themfelves  into  toothed  wheels,  and  to 
fubllitute  them  for  the  wheels  H and  I,  in  which  cafe  the 
cord  may  be  difpenfed  with  altogether,  and  the  arm  N O, 
we  prefume,  will  thus  be  lefs  habffe  to  jerks. — After  all, 
however,  this  machine  docs  not  profels  to  reprtfent  the 
period  of  a revolution  of  any  of  the  comets  or  planetary- 
bodies.  but  is  intended  merely  to  explain  the  law  of  their 
motion,  which  it  will  do  in  a very  fatisfaCory  manner,  when 
well  made  ; and  it  is  eafy  to  fee,  that,  as  the  plate  M may  be 
fixed  more  or  lefs  out  of  the  eentre,  fuch  a change  of 
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diftances  may  be  produced,  as  (ball  correfpond  to  the 
changes  of  angular  velocity;  which  is  the  chief  difficulty 
to  be  overcome  in  the  mechanical  reprefentation  of  the 
orbit. 

New  Cometarium  by  Mr.  jones. 

Subfequently  to  our  writing  the  preceding  account  of  the 
cometarium,  Mr.  W.  Jones,  optician  in  Holborn,  has  fa- 
voured us  with  a drawing  and  defcription  of  a new  con- 
ftruftion  of  the  cometarium,  which  he  fays  is  free  from  the 
jerks  that  we  have  Rated  as  an  objeftion  to  the  plan  of  Dr. 
Defaguliers,  and  which,  therefore,  we  lay  before  the  public 
as  nearly  in  the  author’s  own  words  as  our  arrangement  and 
obfervations  on  it  will  admit. 

Fig.  I.  of  Plate  II.  of  Planetary  Machines  is  a reprefent- 
ation of  the  external  part  of  the  machine,  which  is  not 
confined  to  any  particular  dimenfions,  but  has  generally 
been  made  as  follows  ; viz.  A 13  C D is  a mahogany  box, 
about  12  inches  long,  9 wide,  and  4!  deep,  containing  the 
wheelwork  that  gives  motion  to  the  comet  x ; the  dark  el- 
liptical  fpace  is  a groove  reprefenting  the  orbit  of  the  comet, 
which  is  carried  round  in  the  dirtftion  ot  the  alphabetical 
order  of  the  letters.  The  point  a is  the  perihelion,  and 
the  point  g the  aphelion  ; and  the  triangular  fpaces  or  areas, 
a S b,  l S c,  See.  are  all  refpeftively  equal  to  each  other:  in 
one  turn  of  the  handle  N,  the  comet  x is  moved  over  one  of 
thefe  areas  ; confequently,  in  the  fame  time  that  it  moves 
from  f to  g , or  from  g to  h,  it  moves  from  m to  «,  or  from 
a to  b , and  in  like  manner  through  each  lucceeding  area, 
the  quiekeft  motion  being  at  a,  and  the  Rowftt  at  g ; thus 
fliowing  that  the  velocity  of  a comet  in  its  orbit  continually 
and  gradually  decreafes  from  the  perihelion  a to  the  aphe- 
lion g,  and  increafes  in  the  iarne  proportion  from  the  aphe- 
lion to  the  perihelion.  The  elliptical  orbit  is  divided  into 
twelve  figns  with  their  refptftive  degrees,  and  in  a iimilar 
manner  is  the  circle  no  p s t,  which  reprefents  a great  circle 
in  the  heavens,  and  to  which  the  motion  of  the  comet  is 
referred  by  the  extremity  of  the  wire  W,  moveable  at  S, 
and  aftuated  by  the  Rem  of  the  comet,  which  Rides  againR 
it,  in  and  out  alternately,  in  its  progrefs  in  the  orbit. 
During  the  comet’s  motion  in  its  orbit  from  f to  g,  its  ap- 
parent motion  is  only  about  live  degrees  in  this  circle,  as 
pointed  out  by  the  end  of  the  wire  ; but  in  the  fame  time 
as  the  comet  moves  from  m to  a.  or  from  a to  b,  it  appears 
to  deferibe  the  large  angular  fpace  L n,  or  n 0 in  the  heavens, 
each  of  which  arcs  contains  about  120°,  or  four  figns;  and 
if  the  eccentricity  of  the  orbit  were  Rill  greater,  the  greater 
would  be  the  difference  between  the  two  extreme  velocities. 
The  figures  1,  2,  3,  4,  See.  to  12,  reprefent  a fmall  compa- 
rative circular  orbit,  for  fhevving  the  equable  motion  of  a 
body,  fuppofed  to  move  concentrically  round  the  fun  S, 
and  to  deferibe  equal  arcs,  as  well  as  equal  areas,  1 S 2, 
2 S 3,  &c.  in  equal  times  with  thofe  of  the  comet  x in  its 
elliptic  orbit  before  mentioned.  Suppofe  now'  the  bodies  x 
and  0 to  commence  their  motions  at  the  fame  inRant  from 
the  points  a and  1,  and  to  arrive  at  the  fame  refptftive  points 
again,  after  a revolution  of  each,  at  the  fame  inRant,  it  will 
be  obferved,  during  their  progrefs,  that  the  body  x will  be 
more  forward  than  the  body  0 in  the  firft  fix  figns  from  a to 
g,  but  more  backward  in  the  next  figns  from  g to  a,  and  the 
difference  between  the  places  of  the  two  bodies,  in  any  part 
of  the  fmall  or  equable  orbit,  will  be  the  equation  of  the 
centre  in  that  particular  part.  At  the  points  a , 1,  and  g, 
7,  the  bodies  are  together,  and  confequently  the  equation 
vanifhes,  and  from  thence  begins  to  take  an  oppofite  cha- 
racter, changing  from  plus  to  minus,  and  vice  verfd  at  the 
rsfpeftive  points  ; alfo,  the  difiance  from  the  aphelion  point, 
in  the  fmall  orbit,  is  called  the  mean  anomaly,  reckoned  in 
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figns  and  degrees ; and  the  diftance  from  a,  in  the  large  cir- 
cle, reckoned  in  a fimilar  manner,  is  called  the  true  or  equaled 
anomaly.  Thus  the  reafon  appears  evident,  why,  in  afirono- 
mical  calculations  taken  from  the  tables  of  Dr.  Halley,  or 
la  Lande,  the  grand  equation  of  a body  moving  iri  an  el- 
liptic orbit  is  additive  in  the  firR  fix  figns,  and  fub tractive  in 
the  fecond  fix,  with  refpeft  to  the  place  afeertained  by  an 
afi'umption  of  mean  motion  ; and  the  fame  application  of  the 
grand  equation,  after  forne  modification  of  its  varying  quan- 
tity, is  ufed  from  the  apogee  to  the  perigee*,  and  back 
again  from  the  perigee  to  the  apogee  of  the  lunar  orbit. 

The  mechanifm,  by  means  of  which  thefe  motions  are 
produced  in  the  original  cometarium,  has  been  already  ex- 
plained above,  from  which  that  of  Mr.  Jones  is  very  differ- 
ent, and  is  thus  explained  by  him. 

From  the  circumRance  of  its  being  confiaered  as  imprac- 
ticable to  obtain  an  eafy  and  uniformly  Ready  motion  of  a 
comet,  by  Dr.  Defagulier’s  mechanifm,  Mr  Jones  has  adopt- 
ed the  plan  of  ufing  only  one  great  wheel  revolving  on  an 
arbor  placed  out  of  the  centre,  agreeably  to  the  drawing 
exhibited  in  Jig.  3.  of  Plate  II.  near  the  point  H,  and  un- 
der the  cock  attached  to  the  plane  of  the  wheel,  by  three 
vilible  ferews.  The  different  parts  and  action  of  the  me- 
chanifm are  thefe  ; A 13  reprefents  the  infide  bottom  of  the 
box,  feen  in  fig.  1 . of  the  fame  plate  ; C D is  an  oblong 
piece  of  mahogany,  fitted  fo  as  to  Aide  eafily  but  Readily 
in  the  grooves  of  two  parallel  lide-pieces  of  the  fame  wood, 
made  fall  to  the  bottom,  and  denoted  by  the  letters  E and 
F ; G is  the  large  brafs  wheel,  about  five  inches  diameter, 
which  we  have  faid  revolves  on  an  eccentric  arbor,  near  the 
point  H ; over  this  point  is  placed  the  cock,  or  bent  arm, 
H I,  with  an  oblong  il it  through  it,  to  receive  the  Rid- 
ing piece  a,  which  piece  fupports  the  low  end  of  the  Rem 
that  carries  the  comet  X in  Jig.  1.  K and  I,  are  two 
wheels  pivoted  above  into  a bridge  P,  fiiaped  like  a crofs, 
and  have  equal  numbers  of  teeth,  the  latttr  of  which  wheels 
is  aftuated  by  the  contrate  wheel  M,  inferied  on  the  axis 
13,  of  the  handle  N ; on  the  fame  arbor  with  K,  and  clofe 
under  the  bridge  P,  is  a fmali  wheel  (feen  in  the  figure) 
that  impels  the  large  wheel  G,  round  its  eccentric  arbor  ; 
it  will  not  perhaps  appear  evident  to  an  ordinary  mechanic, 
how  the  aftion  of  the  fmall  and  large . eccentric  wheel  is 
rendered  continual,  and  the  pitching  of  the  teeth  made 
good  all  round  the  great  wheel,  notwithRanding  the  con- 
Rant  variation  of  the  difiances  from  the  eccentric  point, 
which  is  the  centre  of  its  motion,  and  the  fucceffive  points 
of  its  circumference  ; to  eifeft  this  apparently  difficult  pur- 
poie,  confiderable  ingenuity  was  neceifary  ; by  examining 
the  crofies  and  rim  of  the  large  wheel,  it  will  be  feen,  that 
the  thicknefs  of  the  croffes,  and  of  the -teeth,  is  lefs  than 
of  the  run,  fo  that  the  rim  may  be  faid  to  have  a circular 
edge-bar  on  its  plane  projecting  upwards  ; this  edge-bar  is 
embraced  by  two  rollers,  the  larger  one  moving  round  ou 
the  arbor  of  wheel  K,  above  the  fmall  wheel,  and  the  fmall- 
er  one  carried  by  a cock  O,  fait  to  the  eroded  bridge  P ; 
fo  that,  as  the  great  wheel  is  urged  round  by  the  fmall  one, 
thefe  two  rollers  give  motion  to  the  Riding  piece  of  wood 
C D,  alternately  in  and  out,  and  confequently  bring  the 
teeth  of  the  wheel  borne  by  this  Riding  piece,  into  a proper 
depth  to  aft  with  its  fmall  impelling  wheel,  in  every  part 
of  the  revolution  of  the  former,  which  therefore  acta  as 
well,  when  the  teeth  are  directed  towards  the  centre  of  mo- 
tion, as  if  the  arbor  had  been  in  the  centre  of  the  wheel, 
and  placed  on  a Rationarv  bar.  The  wheel,  however,  has 
many  more  teeth  coming  fuccefilvely  into  aftion  during  one 
half  of  its  revolution,  round  the  eccentric  point  of  its  mo- 
tion, than  it  has  during  the  other;  and  on  this  circum- 
ftance  depends  the  variable  velocity  of  the  comet  attached 
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to  it*  arm  I,  as  it  regards  the  faid  centre  of  motion.  We 
fhall  have  occafion  to  (hew,  in  another  place,  that  the  equa- 
tion, produced  by  this  caufe  only,  would  be  juft  one  half 
of  the  proper  equation  of  the  centre,  or  very  nearly  fo, 
provided  the  fun  were  placed  exa&ly  over  the  centre  of 
motion,  or  eccentric  point  of  the  wheel : it  is  alfo  not  dif- 
ficult to  (hew,  that  if  the  wheel  had  no  eccentric  motion, 
but  had  the  fun  placed  at  a fimilar  diftance  out  of  its  centre 
of  motion,  one  half  of  the  due  equation  would  alfo,  in 
that  cafe,  be  effe&ed,  fuppofing  the  circle  of  figns,  point- 
ed to  by  the  wire,  to  be  eccentric  with  regard  to  the  wheel, 
end  fuppofing  the  fun  to  be  in  its  centre  ; now,  in  the 
inftrument  before  us,  thefe  two  caufes  operate  together  to 
produce  the  total  equation  due  to  the  orbit,  where  the  ec- 
centricity of  the  wheel  is  to  its  radius,  and  alfo  the  eccen- 
tricity of  the  fun’s  pofition,  at  the  oppofite  fide  of  the 
wheel’s  centre,  to  the  fame,  as  the  eccentricity  of  the  comet 
is  to  the  radius  of  its  orbit.  It  mull,  however,  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  the  joint  agency  of  the  two  faid  caufes 
of  the  equation,  fuppofes  the  Aiding  bar  C D to  be  fta- 
tionary,  in  which  cafe  the  adlion  of  the  wheels  would  foon 
be  impeded  ; confequently,  that  part  of  the  equation  which 
depends  on  the  fun’s  eccentric  pofition,  as  it  regards  the 
wtieel’s  arbor,  is  variable,  and  in  fome  meafure  muff  de- 
range the  fcale  of  equations,  as  it  would  have  been,  if  the 
wheel’s  arbor  had  been  ftationary  ; the  remedy  for  this 
fmall  deviation  from  perfedl  accuracy  in  the  fcale  of  equa- 
tions thus  produced  by  the  joint  agency  of  three  caufes,  is 
beft  effected  by  making  the  ftraight  lines,  that  form  the 
triangular  areas,  to  correfpond,  not  to  a geometrical  mea- 
furement,  but  to  the  aftual  turns  of  the  handle,  one  of 
which  will  correfpond  to  each  triangular  area,  when  the 
contrate  wheel  M,  and  alfo  the  fmall  wheel  over  K,  have 
each  one  twelfth  part  of  the  number  of  teeth  that  the  great 
wheel  has,  which  wheel,  in  that  cafe,  may  have  any  option- 
al number  that  is  divifible  by  twelve.  When  the  centre  of 
the  large  wheel  lies  exadlly  in  a line  joining  the  centre  of 
motion  H,  and  the  arbor  of  K,  the  Aiding  board  C D is  the 
raoft  pufhed  out,  and  the  comet  is  at  the  aphelion  g,  Jg.  i. 
moving  Aowly  ; but  when  the  centre  of  the  wheel’s  motion 
lies  between  the  central  point  of  it  and  of  wheel  K,  then 
the  comet  is  at  the  perihelion  a,  moving  quickly.  The 
cocky,  in  Jig.  I.,  holds  the  elliptic  plate,  with  the  triangu- 
lar areas  marked  on  it,  and  bearing  on  it  the  furi,  in  fnch  a 
fituation,  that  the  groove  round  its  edge,  in  which  the  ftem 
of  the  comet  moves,  limits  the  diftance  at  all  times  of  this 
body,  as  it  refpedls  the  fun,  which  is  done  by  making  the 
Aiding  piece  in  Jg  3.  move  in  or  out  in  the  Ait  of  the  arm 
I,  already  defcribed.  Thus  the  jerks  of  the  old  cometarium 
are  avoided,  and  all  its  apparent  properties  are  preferved, 
except  that  a portion  of  the  large  graduated  celeftial  circle 
is  unavoidably  concealed  by  the  iuperior  elliptic  plate  of 
triangular  areas. 

COMETES,  in  Botany , ( xopwiij,  erinitus,  fo  called  on 
account  of  the  remarkably  hifpid  involucres, ) Linn.  Mant. 
39.  Schreb.  21  x.  Willd.  21 1.  Lam.  111.  203.  Jufi’. 
437.  Clafs  and  order,  tetrandria  monogynia.  Mat.  Ord. 

Lricoccte. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  common.  Involucre  four-leaved,  inclofing 
three  feffile  flowers,  oblong,  equal,  ciliate-hifpid.  Calyx 
proper . Perianth  four-leaved ; leaflets  oblong,  equal  the 
length  of  the  involucre.  Cor.  none.  Stam.  Filaments  four, 
capillary,  the  length  of  the  involucre ; anthevs  roundifh. 
PiJ.  Germ  fuperior,  roundifh ; ftyle  filiform ; ftigma 
trifid.  Peric.  Capfule  tricoccous.  Seeds  folitary. 

Efl".  Ch.  Involucre  four-leaved,  three-flowered.  Calyx 
proper,  four-leaved.  Corolla  none.  Capfule  tricoccous. 
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Sp.  C.  alternifoYia.  Linn.  Syft.  Nat.  Mart.  Willd.  Burrs, 
Ind.  39.  tab.  15.  fig.  3.  (Clinopodium  parvum  finicum  ; 
Piuk.  Aim.  6 1.  tab.  38Q.  fig.  4.)  Root  annual.  Stem  afoot 
high,  herbaceous.  Leaves  oppofite,  narrowing  into  a 
petiole,  inverfely  egg-!haped,  acuminate,  quite  entire. 
Peduncles  in  pairs,  terminal  and  axillary.  A native  of  Surat. 

COMETiTES,  in  Natural  Hijory,  a name  given  by 
fome  writers  to  a kind  of  ailroites,  which  has  ftars  much 
larger  than  thofe  of  the  common  kind,  and  therefore  called 
comets. 

COMEUS,  in  Mythology , a furname  of  Apollo,  under 
which  title  he  was  worfiiipped  at  Seleucia,  whence  his  fta- 
tue  was  carried  to  Rome,  and  placed  in  the  temple  of  Apollo 
Palatine. 

COMFETS,  Stony,  in  Natural  Hijory , drop-ftones 
or  confetts.  Thefe  are  ftaladdites,  broken  into  fliort  pieces, 
fowewhat  refembling  comfets,  and  certain  kinds  of  fugar- 
plums,  and  which  in  Italy  and  other  places  are  fometimes 
put  up  in  boxes  and  labelled,  fo  as  to  deceive  ftrangers  at 
firft  fight,  in  fuppofing  them  to  be  real  comfets. 

COMFLOENTA,  ill  Ancient  Geography , a town  of 
Spain,  in  the  Tarragonenfian  territory,  placed  by  Ptolemy 
in  the  country  of  the  Arevaci. 

COMFORT,  Point,  in  Geography , is  the  fouth  eaftern- 
moft  part  of  Elizabeth-city  county,  in  Virginia,  formed 
by  James  river,  at  its  mouth  in  Chefapeak  bay;  19  miles 
W.  by  N.  of  Cape  Henry. 

COMFREY,  or  Comphry,  in  Botany.  See  Sym- 
phytum. 

COMHOLA,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Ireland,  which 
runs  into  Bantry  bay  ; 3 miles  N.  of  Bantry. 

COMI,  in  Ancient  Geography , a people  of  Afia,  in 
Baftriana,  faid  by  Ptolemy  to  have  dwelled  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Chomari. 

COM1DAVA,  atown  of  Dacia,  according  to  Ptolemy. 

COMILL  AH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
the  province  of  Bengal;  160  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Calcutta, 
andi76E.S.  E.  of  Moorfliedabad.  N.  lat.  230  25’.  E. 
long.  910  15'. 

COMIN  and  Cominot,  two  fmall  iflands  in  the 
Mediterranean,  lying  between  Malta  and  Gofa  or  Gozo ; 
the  former  fuppofed  to  be  the  Hepheftia,  or  ifle  of  Vulcan 
of  the  ancients.  They  were  formerly  uninhabited ; but  by 
the  care  of  Vingnacourt,  a fort  having  been  built  upon 
each  of  them  for  their  fafety,  they  have  been  fince  partly 
inhabited,  and  that  of  Comin,  which  is  about  4 or  5 miles 
in  circuit,  breeds  a large  quantity  of  cattle.  See  Malta. 

COMINES,  a town  of  Flanders,  iituated  on  the  Lis, 
which  divides  it  into  two  parts  ; formerly  a confiderable  place, 
but  reduced  by  war  and  various  accidents ; 2 $ miies  S.  of 
Bruges,  and  7 N.  of  Lille. 

COMINGE,  in  Military  Language,  a (hell  of  uncommon 
magnitude,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  perfon  who  in- 
vented it. 

COMING-TO,  in  Sea  Language,  denotes  the  approach 
of  a fliip’s  head  to  the  dire&ion  of  the  wind. 

COMINIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Italy  in 
Samnium,  which  did  not  fubfift  in  the  time  of  Pliny. 

COMIOLA,  in  Botany,  a name  given  by  fome  of  the 
old  Roman  authors,  to  the  plant  commonly  called  Luteola, 
or  dyers’  weed. 

COMITATU  commitfo,  in  Law,  a writ  or  eommiffion, 
by  which  a Aieriff  isauthorifed  to  take  upon  him  the  charge 
of  the  county. 

Comitatu  et  cajro  commijfo,  a writ  by  which  the  charge 
of  a county,  together  with  the  keeping  of  a caftle,  is  com- 
mitted to  the  flteriff. 

COMI. 
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COMITATUS,  in  Law,  a county.  Ingulphtis  tells 
us,  that  England  was  firft  divided  into  counties  by  king 
Alfred;  and  the  counties  into  hundreds,  and  thefe  again 
into  tythings;  and  Fortefcue  writes,  that  regnum  Anglia 
per  comitatus,  ut  regnum  Francia  per  baliivatus , dijlinguttur . 
Sometimes  it  is  taken  for  a territory  or  jurifdiftion  of  a 
particular  place;  as  in  Mat.  Paris,  anno  1234.  See  County. 

Comitatus  pojfe.  See  Posse. 

COMITIA,  an  affembly  of  the  Roman  people,  either  in 
the  Comitium,  or  Campus  Martius,  i.  e.  Field  of  Mars; 
meeting  for  the  eledtion  of  magistrates,  or  for  confultmg  on 
the  important  affairs  of  the  republic. 

The  word  comes  from  the  verb  coeo,  or  comeo,  to  go 
together. 

There  were  certain  days  fixed  for  thefe  affemblies,  called 
dies  comitlales  ; marked  with  a C in  the  calendar  of  Julius 
Caefar.  Comitial  affemblies,  held  for  the  election  of  confuls, 
were  called  canfular  comitia ; in  like  manner,  the  other  comitia 
took  names  from  the  officer  to  be  created;  whether  a tribune, 
a pontiff,  acdile,  or  the  like. 

There  were  three  kinds  of  thefe  comitia,  viz.  curiata,  cen- 
turiata,  and  tributa;  fo  diftinguifhed  from  the  manner  wherein 
the  people  voted,  and  gave  their  fuffrages,  viz.  by  curiae  or 
parifhes,  tribes,  or  centuries. 

The  power  of  calling  thefe  affemblies  pertained  to  mofl 
of  the  chief  magiftrates,  and  fometimes  to  the  fovereign 
pontiff. 

Authors  make  the  difference  between  comitia  and  concilia , 
to  confft  in  this  ; that  in  the  former  the  whole  people  were 
called  together,  in  the  latter  only  a part. 

Comitia  curiata.  Romulus  inllituted  the  comitia  cu- 
riata, or  the  public  affemblies  of  the  people,  called  to  vote 
in  their  feveral  cur'ae  : and  it  is  agreed  bv  all  that  the 
matters  fubjedted  to  their  decifion,  were  the  choice  of  all  the 
magiftrates,  and  the  right  of  making  laws,  war,  and  peace  : 
an  amplfi  jurifdidtion,  comprehending  the  moll  important 
articles  of  government,  yet  not  wholly  abfolute,  according 
to  Dionyfius,  unlefs  the  fenate  concurred  with  them.  This 
method  of  tranfadting  all  the  greater  affairs  by  the  people, 
affembled  in  their  curias,  after  it  had  fubfifted  through  five 
fucceffive  reigns,  was  found  to  be  inconvenient. 

Servius  Tullius,  the  fixth  king  of  Rome,  in  order  to 
corredt  the  inconvenience  of  the  comitia  curiata,  inftituted 
a new  divifion  of  the  people  into  fix  claffes,  according  to 
a cenfus,  or  valuation  of  their  eftates  ; whence  proceed 
the  comitia  centuriata  : then  he  fubdivided  thefe  claffes  into 
one  hundred  and  ninety-three  centuries,  and  contrived  to 
throw  a majority  of  thefe  centuries,  that  is,  ninety-eight 
of  them,  into  the  firft  clafs  of  the  richeft  citizens.  By 
which  regulation,  though  every  man  voted  now  in  his 
century,  as  before,  in  his  curia  ; yet,  as  all  matters  were 
decided  by  a majority  of  the  centuries,  fo  the  balance  of 
power  was  wholly  transferred  into  the  hands  of  the  rich  ; 
and  the  poorer  fort  deprived  of  their  former  weight  and  in- 
fluence in  the  affairs  of  ftate : which  wife  inftitution  was  ever 
after  obferved,  through  all  fucceeding  ages,  in  the  elections 
of  the  principal  magiftrates,  and  the  determination  of  all  the 
principal  tranfadtions  of  the  republic. 

COMITIAL  days.  Paulus  Manutius  is  of  opinion,  that 
there  were  certain  days  on  which  the  Roman  fenate  might 
regularly  be  affembled  ; and  others  on  which  it  could  not  : 
and  that  thefe  lad  were  called  comitial  days,  and  marked 
under  that  name  in  the  calendars,  as  days  wholly  deftined, 
and  fet  apart  by  law,  for  the  affemblies  of  the  people.  But 
Sjgonius  contends,  that  the  fenate  might  meet  on  any  of 
thofe  days,  unlefs  when  the  people  were  adtually  affembled, 
and  tranfadting  bufinefs  on  them  ; and  confeauently  that 
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the  title  of  comitial  denoted  fuch  days  only,  on  which  the 
people  might  be  legally  affembled,  not  fuch  on  which  they 
were  of  courfe  to  be  affembled.  Middiet,  of  Rom.  Senat, 
p.  138,  feq. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  feerns  to  be  this,  that  though 
the  days  called  comitial  were  regularly  deftined  to  the 
affemblies  of  the  people,  yet  the  fenate  alfo  might  not  only 
be  convened  on  the  fame,  after  the  popular  affemblies  were 
diffolved;  but  had  the  power  likewife,  whenever  they  found 
it  expedient,  to  fuperfede  and  poftpone  the  affemblies  of  the 
people  to  another  day;  and,  by  a particular  decree,  to 
autborife  their  own  meetings  upon  them,  for  the  difpatch  of 
fome  important  affair  therein  fpecified. 

COMIT1ALIS  morlus,  in  Medicine , an  ancient  term  for 
the  epilepfy,  or  falling  ficknefs;  fo  called,  becaufe  if  any 
perfon  was  feizedwith  it  in  the  Roman  comitia,  the  affembly 
was  immediately  diffolved;  this  being  efteemed  an  unlucky 
omen  ; or,  rather,  becaufe  thofe  liable  to  it  were  chiefly 
feized  in  the  comitia,  or  great  affemblies.  See  Epilepsy. 

COMITIUM,  the  place  where  the  comitia  were  ordina- 
rily held,  which  was  a large  hall  in  the  Roman  Forum  : it 
was  a longtime  open  at  top;  on  which  account  the  aftem- 
blies  were  often  interrupted  by  bad  weather : it  was  firft  co- 
vered over  in  the  time  of  the  fecond  Punic  war.  See 
Forum. 

Rofinus  obferves,  that  the  confuls  and  tribunes  were  not 
created  in  the  comitium , but  in  the  Campus  Martius. 

It  was  in  this  place  that  the  roftra  were  placed.  See 
Comitia. 

COMITLAIsf,  in  Geography,  a town  of  North  Ame- 
rica, in  Mexico,  and  province  of  Chiapa. 

COMITOLO,  Paul,  in  Biography , one  of  the  ableft 
of  the  fociety  of  Jefuits,  acquired  great  reputation  by  his 
inftrudtions  in  morality  and  theology  at  the  commencement 
of  the  feventeenth  century.  He  died  in  1626,  at  the  age 
of  eighty  years.  His  publications  are  “ Catena  illuftrium 
authorum  in  Librum  Job,”  tranflated  from  the  Greek  into 
the  Latin  language  ; — “ Concilia  feu  refponfa  moralia 
“ Dodtrina  de  contractu  univerfo.”  Nouv.  Didt.  Hift. 

COMMA,  in  Grammar , a point,  or  character,  formed 
thus  [,]  ; ferving  to  mark  a fhort  flop,  or  paufe  5 and  to 
divide  the  members  of  a period. 

The  word  is  formed  of  hoFIu,  feco,  I cut. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  fix  the  precife  ufe  of  the  comma  ; 
different  authors  define  and  ufe  it  differently:  the  ordinary 
dodtrine  is,  that  the  comma  ferves  to  diftinguifh  nouns, 
verbs,  adverbs,  and  the  feveral  parts  of  a period  that  are  not 
neceffarily  joined  together.  But  this  conveys  no  clear,  pre- 
cife idea  ; for  what  is  it  to  diftinguifh  the  parts  of  a period 
not  neceffarily  joined  together  ? F.  Buffier  has  carried  the 
dodlrine  of  the  comma  farther:  according  to  him,  the 
comma  ferves  to  diftinguifh  thofe  members  of  a period,  in 
each  whereof  is  a verb,  and  the  nominative  cafe  of  the  verb. 
Thus,  “ That  fo  many  people  are  pleafed  with  trifles  is  owing 
to  a weaknefs  of  mind,  which  makes  them  love  things  eafy 
to  be  comprehended.” 

Befides  this,  the  comma  is  ufed  to  diftinguifh,  in  the 
fame  member  of  a period,  feveral  nouns  fubftantives,  or 
nouns  adjedtives,  or  verbs,  not  united  by  a conjundlion. 
Thus,  “ Virtue,  wit,  knowledge,  are  the  chief  advantages 
of  a man:”  or,  “ A man  never  becomes  learned  without 
ftudying  conftantly,  methodically,  with  a juft  application, 
&c.” 

If  thofe  words  be  united  in  the  fame  phrafe  by  a conjunc- 
tion, the  comma  is  omitted:  thus,  “ The  imagination  and 
the  judgment  do  not  always  agree.”  The  comma  may  alfo 
be  omitted  between  the  phrafes  that  are  very  fhort,  especially 
~ & 2 if 
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if  they  depend  upon  the  fame  regimen,  and  are  united  by  a 
conjunction  : thus,  ec  Alexander  conquered  Afia  ar.d  elta- 
b'-ifhed  the  monarchy  of  the  Greeks.” 

The  ingenious  author  of  the  traft  “ De  Ratione  Interpun- 
gendi,”  printed  with  Voffius’s  Element.  Rhetor.  Loud. 
1724,  lays  down  the  ufe  of  a comma  to  be,  to  diftinguifh 
the  limple  members  of  a period,  or  fentence  ; i.  e.  fuch  as 
only  confill  of  one  fubjcdl,  and  one  definite  verb.  Thus 
Cicero,  “Venio  nunc  ad  voluptates  agricolarum,  quibus  ego 
incredibiliter  deleftor,  quce  nec  ulla  impediuntur  fenedlute, 
& mihi  ad  fapientis  vitam  proxime  accedere  videntur.”  See 
Sentence. 

But  this  rule  does  not  go  throughout ; the  fame  author 
inlla'ticing  many  particular  cafes,  not  included  herein,  where 
yet  the  comma  isadvifable. 

Sometimes,  e.  gr.  a propofition  includes  another,  which 
may  be  called  partitive , as  being  only  a part  of  the  entire 
phrafe  ; in  which  cafe,  the  two  are  to  be  divided  from  each 
other  by  commas.  Thus,  “ He  always  fays,  as  he  tells  us, 
the  fined  things  in  the  world.” 

1 he  points,  or  paufes  in  difcourfe,  it  is  obferved,  are  in  a 
kind  ot  mufical  proportion  : the  comma  flops  the  reader’s 
voice  while  he  may  privately  tell  one ; the  femicolon, 
two';  the  colon,  three;  and  the  period,  or  full-ftop,  four. 
Others  make  the  flop  at  the  colon  tour  : and  the  period  fix. 
Profeffor  Ward  obferves,  that  the  fufpenfion  of  the  voice 
Zhou  Id  be  twice  as  long  for  a comma,  as  between  words 
feparated  by  no  mark  of  diflindtion  ; thrice  for  the  femi- 
colon ; and  fo  in  the  fame  proportion.  Bifhop  JLowth 
affigns  to  the  period  a paufe  in  duration  double  to  the  colon  : 
to  the  colon,  double  of  the  femi-colon  ; and  to  the  femi- 
colon, double  of  the  comma  : fo  that  they  are  in  the  fame 
proportion  to  one  another  as  the  femibreve,  the  minim,  the 
crotchet,  and  the  quaver  in  mufic.  But  whatever  be  the 
duration  of  the  feveral  paufes,  the  proportion  between 
them  would  be  ever  invariable,  if  the  dodirine  of  pundiua- 
tion  were  exadl,  Introd.  to  Englifh  Grammar,  ed.  1772. 
P-W7- 

The  ancients  only  made  ufe  of  two  kinds  of  points,  or 
paufes,  in  a period  ; the  larger  they  call  members , the  Greeks 
cola , marked  thus  [:]  ; the  fmaller  incifa,  the  Greeks  com - 
mala,  thus  [,]. 

The  moderns,  refining  on  their  predeceffors,  have  fubdi- 
vided  the  firfb  into  a colon,  and  femi-colon  ; fome  fay,  with- 
out any  good  foundation  in  nature  ; though  others  maintain 
the  ufefulnefs  of  the  divifion. 

As  the  member,  or  colon,  divides  the  period  into  two  parts, 
each  containing  a fenfe,  though  that  imperfedt : thus,  “ An- 
tequam  derepublica,  patres  confcripti,  dicam  ea  quae  dicenda 
hoc  tempore  arbitror;”  whtre  the  fenfe  does  not  reft,  nor 
is  the  period  or  fentence  perfedl,  without  the  addition  of 
“ exponam  vobis  breviter  Sc  profedtionis  Sc  reverlionis 
meae  :”  the  comma  fubdivides  each  member  into  intermediate 
divitions,  which,  of  themfelves,  have  no  precife  meaning  at 
all : v.  gr.  “ Nihil  eft,  mihi  crede,  virtute  formofius,  nihil 
pulchrius,  nihil  amabilius.” 

Frequent  commas,  as  on  other  occafions  they  promote 
perfpicuity  and  diftindtnefs,  and  cafe  the  reader,  both  in  the 
rehearfal  and  comprehenfion  of  his  author  ; io,  in  oratory, 
are  of  efpecial  ufe  and  effedt ; particularly  where  an  adverfa- 
ry  is  to  be  ciofely  and  pointedly  attacked,  upbraided,  re- 
prehended, wounded,  &c.  Witnefs  that  of  Cicero  againft 
Verres  : “ Non  enimnos  color  ifte  fervilis,  non  pilofae  gense, 
non  dentes  putridi  deceperunt : oculi,  fupercilia,  frons, 
vultus  denique  totus,  qui  fermo  quidam  tacitus  mentis  eft, 
hie  in  fraudem,  homines  impulit : hie,  eos,  quibus  erat 
ignotus,  decepit,  fefellit,  in  fraudem  induxit : pauci  tua  ilta 
2 


lutulenta  vitia  novimus ; pauci  tarditatem  ingenii,  ftuporem, 
debilitatemque  linguK,”  See.  On  the  ufe  of  commas,  fee 
Murray’s  Englifh  Grammar,  ed.  8.  p.  224,  &c. 

Comma,  in  Mufic.  By  this  term,  theoretic  writers  on 
mufic  have  denominated  feveral  different  fmall  intervals  in 
the  mufical  fcale,  which  makes  it  neceffary  that  we  fhould 
here  enter  rather  minutely  into  the  fubjedt.  We  (hall  begin 
with  that  very  effential  interval  in  almoil  ail  mufical  calcula- 
tions which  is  for  the  moll  part  implied  by  the  word  comma 
without  further  addition,  otherwife  the 

Comma  Major,  Greater  Syntonic  or  Elementary  of  va- 
rious writers,  being  alfo  the  fchifrn  or  fchifma  of  Des  Cartes, 
Holder,  and  oth-rs.  This  interval  feems  firft  to  have  been 
noticed  by  the  Greek  writers,  as  the  quantity  by  which 
the  major  tone  T (-§•)  exceeds  the  minor  tone  t (T%)  ; 
its  ratio  is  and  its  value  in  the  common  or  Briggs’s 
logarithms  is  .9946049,6811,  or  when  reckoned  down- 
wards .0053950,3189;  and  in  the  logarithms  of  Euler 
.017920  ; this  laft  being,  in  fadt,  its  decimal  value,  com- 
pared with  the  odiave  = 1.  This  comma  is  ufually  marked 
C,  and  is  equal  to  11.0078631  times  the  fchifma  (£)  = to 
73.55 1 98  times  the  leffer  fradlion  (f)  = to  1400. 0913 
times  the  minute  (m),  and  = to  of  the  odiave  nearly. 

It  is  equal  to  the  fum  of  11  iehifmas  and  a minute, 
(n  £ -f - m),  or  of  a minor  comma  and  a fchifma:  it  alfo 
refults  as  the  difference  or  remainder,  after  fubtradking  the 
following  intervals  from  each  other,  viz.  a fchifma  from  a diaf- 
chifma,  a minor  comma  from  an  enharmonic  diefis,  a femitone 
minor  from  a femitone  medius,  a femitone  medius  from  an 
apotome,  (here  obferving  that  is  the  apotome  and  not 

erroneoufly  printed  in  o*ir  article),  an  enharmonic 
dieiis  from  a femitone  minimum,  a limma  from  a femitone 
major,  a femitone  major  from  a femitone  maximum,  a femitone 
fubminimum  from  a femitone  minor,  &c.  The  comma  major 
is  equal  to  the  following  additions  of  intervals,  in  triples,  viz. 
two  fchifmas,  a medius  refidual  and  a major  refidual  ; three 
fchifmas,  a minor  refidual  and  a major  refidual  ; five  fchifmas, 
a leffer  fradlion  and  a major  refidual ; ten  fchifmas,  a leffer 
fradlion  and  a greater  fradlion  ; ten  fchifmas,  three  leffer 
fradlions  and  a medius  fradlion,  &c.  See  thefe  feveral 
articles. 

The  curious,  and  thofe  concerned  in  thefe  kinds  of  calcula- 
tions, will  find  a great  variety  of  other  relations,  in  which 
the  comma  major  Hands,  to  the  mufical  intervals,  both  great 
and  fmall,  in  the  elaborate  manufeript  treatifes  on  mufic  by 
the  late  Marmaduke  Overend,  organift  of  Ifieworth,  and  by 
the  late  Dr.  Boyce,  which  Dr.  Callcott  lately  prefented  to 
the  library  of  the  Royal  Inftitution  in  Albemarle-ftreet,  after 
kindly  permitting  the  writer  of  this  article  to  perufe  and  ex- 
tradl  from  them  for  the  ufe  of  this  work.  The  ratio  of 
the  major  comma  may  be  refolved  into  the  component 
primes  and  then,  according  to  the  method  of 

Mr.  Farey  in  the  Philofophical  Magazine,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  T93, 
(fee  our  articles  Mufical  Primes,  and  Tuneable  Intervals) 
can  be  refolved  into  fadlors  or  two  fifths  (V)  reverfed, 

a fourth  (IV)  and  a major  fixth  (VI);  whence  it  appears,  that 
the  interval  of  a major  comma  can  be  tuned  on  an  inftrument, 
having  a fufficient  number  of  firings  or  pipes,  by  tuning  two 
fifths  downwards  in  fuccefiion,  and  thence  upwards  a major 
fixth,  and  a minor  fourth  in  fuccefiion,  or  VI  +4  — 2 V j 
where  it  is  obfervable,  that  two  Vths  might  have  been 
tuned  upwards,  and  a V and  4th  downwards,  which  would 
alfo  produce  the  interval  of  a major  comma,  but  above  the 
firft  or  key  note,  inftead  of  below  it,  as  in  the  firft  cafe, 
where  VI  + 4 — 2 V is  a negative  quantity,  as  well  as  all 
the  following.  The  fradlion  does  not  at  firft 

appear  capabls  of  divifion  into  any  other  tuneable  ratioe, 

than 


COM  M A, 


than  the  above : but,  if  vve'muUipIy  the  fame  by  j,  it  will 
then  be  refolvable  into  the  factors  f,  -f,  and  may  be 

tuned  thus,  2 VI  — III  —2V;  or  multiplying  by  we 
can  obtain  2.  fourths  - V - J t or  if  by  A,  we  can  get 

2 fourths  -b  III  — 2 V ; if  by  f X X \,  we  may  get 

3 fourths  — 6 — V ; and  if  by  | X | X -f-  we  fhall  have 
2 fourths  — III  — 2 thirds:  and  thus,  we  have  fix  methods 
of  exaftiy  tuning  a major  comma,  either  above  or  beiow  any 
given  note,  by  help  of  perfect  intervals  only. 

The  method  above  explained,  of  analyfing  mufical  ratios 
or  intervals,  and  exprtffing  them  in  different  ways,  by  the 
ufe  of  tuneable  intervals  only,  is  calculated  to  inftruft  the 
mufical  iludent,  in  the  curious  and  important  relations  which 
the  feveral  concordant  intervals  bear  to  each  other  : hence  we 
fee,  for  inffance,  that  if  in  any  chant,  or  paflage  in  a melody, 
to  be  performed  by  voices,  by  violin^,  or  other  perfeft  inftru- 
ments,  any  one  of  the  above  fix  fuccefflotis  of  notes  were  to 
occur,  and  the  intervals  were  all  to  be  performed  perfedt, 
or  without  temperament  in  the  melody,  the  conclulion 
would  not  be  in  the  key-note,  or  that  fet  out  from,  but 
a comma  different  in  pitch,  which- property  of  the  mufical 
fcale  is  called  divergency  of  tune  ; fee  that  article. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  all  of  the  above  fix  expreffions  or 
paffage3  in  melody,  which  diverge  a comma,  contain  two 
fifths  or  two  fourths,  each  moving  the  fame  way,  and  to 
which  the  divergency  feems  attributable,  when  the  fame  is 
not  counteracted  by  a proper  fucceffion  of  other  intervals. 
Mr. Maxwell  in  his  “Reformed  or  Complete  Diatonic  Scales 
for  the  Organ  and  Violin,"  &c.  in  his  “Effay  on  Tune,”  (and 
fo  does  Overend  in  his  manuferipts)  propofes  to  mark  the 
rife  of  a comma  by  the  acute  accent  ('),  and  the  fall  of  the 
fame  by  the  grave  accent  ('),  and  that  when  either  of  thefe 
are  required  to  be  taken  off,  this  mark  (°)  i3  to  be  ufed,  in 
the  writing  of  mufic,  in  the  fame  way  as  the  mufical  mark 

is  ufed,  to  take  off  or  deftroy  the  effeft  of  a ^ or  fo, 
which  has  gone  before,  either  accidentally,  or  in  the  figna* 
ture  of  the  llaff.  Mr.  Maxwell  fhews,  how  a violin  per- 
former may  practically  tune  a comma  upon  his  inftrument,  in 
a variety  of  ways. 

Modern  writers  on  the  temperament  of  the  mufical  fcale, 
ufually  refer  their  temperaments,  or  fmall  corrections,  to 
be  applied  to  the  concords,  to  this  major  comma  as  a unit 
or  llandard,  on  which  account  we  (hall  prefent  our  read- 
ers with  fome  further  particulars  relating  to  this  fmall 
interval  of  the  fcale.  Dr.  Robert  Smith,  in  his  “ Har- 
monics,” Lemma  to  the  9th  propofition,  cor.  4,  has  de- 
monftrated,  that  if  any  part  or  parts  of  a comma  c,  de- 


noted by-— c,  be  the  interval  of  imperfeC!  unifons  (or  tem- 
perament), the  ratios  of  the  times  of  their  Angle  vibrations 
will  be  1 61  p — q to  1 61  p -j-  q,  extremely  near:  for  ex- 
ample, if  we  want  a finite  or  approximate  ratio  for  a | of  a 

, , i6r  x 4 — 1 

comma,  we  have  q = 1,^  = 4,  and  — 


i6t  x 4 + 1 


<543 


— is  the  ratio,  the  complement  arithmetical  of  its  loga- 
rithm being  134S7,  which  is  true  to  the  laft  of  7 places  of 

- • r,  161  x 3 — 1 482  241  . 

figures  : in  like  manner,  — = _ - — or  JL.  jS 

0 iox  x 3 + 1 484  242 

the  ratio  anfwering  to  § c,  or  which  is  alfo  true  to 

the  laft  of  7 places  in  the  logarithm,  and  is  fufficientlv 


accurate  for  all  purpofes : but  it  muff  be  noticed  that  thefe 
are  not  compofed  of  mufical  primes. 

It  may  be  of  ufe  here  to  enquire,  what  proportion  the 

80 

major  comma,  or  ratio  of  — , bears,  to  the  hemitone  or  ratio 

8 1 

of  — ~ ; for  which  purpofe  we  have  the  logarithm  of  the  Iat» 

280287 

ter  divided  by  the  logarithm  of  the  former,  or 

= 5.195282,  the  number  of  major  commas  in  one  hemi- 
tone (or  H)  very  nearly  : and  as  it  may  be  ufeful  on  many 
occafions  for  the  Undent  to  know,  how  many  major  commas 
make  up  any  interval,  we  have  fubjomed  a fhort  table, 
(hewing  very  exaCtly  how  many  major  commas  make  up  the 
different  concords  within  the  octave,  and  alfo  fome  of  the 
fmaller  difeords. 


Intervals. 

Ratios. 

j 

N°.  of  Commas. 

VIII 

1 

2 

65 -79763 6 

VI 

3 

T 

41 . 120938 

6th. 

5 

s' 

37.8.34808 

V 

T 

32.639526 

4th. 

3 

4 

23.158110 

Ill 

4 

5 

1 7.962828 

3rd- 

1 

14.676696 

II 

8 

9 

9.481414 

II' 

9 

"1  "S’ 

8.481414 

2nd. 

i 5 

5.195282 

comma 

8 0 
ITT 

1 .000000 

Key. 

I 

1 

0.000000 

From  the  above  table  it  appears,  that  the  odtave,  whofe 
ratio  is  4,.  contains  fomething  more  than  55^  major  commas, 
the  VI.  a little  more  than  41  commas,  Sec.  We  (hall  next 
confider  the 

Comma  Minor,  or  Lejfier,  of  Rameau,  Overend,  Sec., 
being  alfo  the  apotome  minor  of  Salomon  de  Cans,  Boetius, 
Sec.  the  diafchij'ma  of  Euler,  and  the  major  diejis  of  Max- 
well. This  interval  feem3  firft  to  have  been  noticed  by  the 
Greek  writers,  as  the  quantity  by  which  two  femitones  ma- 
jor 2 S ( x jrj  exceeded  the  tone  major  T ^ ^ . Its 

ratio  is  a!1^  hs  vahie  in  Briggs’s  logarithms 

•995°95°>7 525,  which  reckoned  downwards,  by  its  arith- 
metical complement,  is  .0049049,2475;  and  its  value  in 
Euler’s  logarithms  is  .016295,  being  that  decimal  part  of 
an  oftave.  The  minor  comma  is  marked  by  Overend,  Dr. 
Boyce,  Dr.  Callcott,  and  others,  with  a dafhed  c,  (s),  fimi- 
lar  to  the  mark  for  fcruple  in  apothecaries  weight,  but 
reverfed.  (See  Philofophical  Magazine,  vol.  xxviii.) 
It  is  equal  to  10.007S63  times  the  fchifma  (2)  = to 
.909170  times,  or  nearly  4?^®  °f  the  major  comma.  It 
is  equal  to  the  fum  of  ten  fchifmas  and  one  minute  (10  2 
4-  m).  And  it  refults  as  the  difference  when  a fchifma  is 
taken  from  a major  comma,  a diafchifma  from  two  major 
commas,  two  major  commas  from  a ftmitone  minimum,  a ma- 
jor comma  from  an  enharmonic  diefis,  a femitone  minor  from 
a limma,  an  apotome  from  a femitone  maximum,  a femitone 
minimum  from  two  enharmonic  diefes,  a femitone  medius 
from  a femitone  major,  aleffer  fraction  from  a prilma,  two 

fchifmaa 


1 


C O M 

fftiifmas  from  a diafchifma,  a hyperoche  from  a femitone  fub- 
minimus,  two  femitones  medii  from  a tone  major,  &c.  The 
comma  minor  is  equal  to  the  following;  additions  of  intervals 
in  triples,  v z.  a fchifma,  a major  refidnal  and  a medius  reii- 
dual ; two  Ichifmas,  a major  refidual  and  a minor  relidual  j 
four  fchifmas,  a major  refidual  and  a Idler  fraction  ; fix  fchif- 
mas, a greater  fra’dfion  and  a medius  relidual  ; nine  ichifmas, 
a greater  fraction  and  a leffer  fraction  ; nine  fchifmas,  a me* 
■dius  fraeiiuH  ir.d  t'.YQ  leffer  fradlions,  & c.  (See  Ovtrend’s 
MS.  before  quoted.) 

The  ratio  of  this  interval  is  compofed  of  thefe  primes, 

34  f 

- which  refolved  as  fhewn  above,  give  34ths  — V — 

alII,  and  3q.ths  — JIII  — 3,  as  different  methods  of  prac- 
tically tuning  the  minor  comma  upon  an  organ,  piano- 
forte, &c. 

Comma  Maximum,  of  Pythagoras,  Boetius,  &c.  or  an- 
cient comma;  this  interval,  whofe  ratio  is  — — = 

53'> 441 

12  2 + m,  is  now  called  the  Diaschisma  ; fee  that  article. 
Comma,  Greater , has  erroneoufly  been  applied  by  fome 

I 2 C 

to  the  ratio  — - = 21  2 4-  2 m,  which  is  the  Enharmonic 
138 

Diesis  ; fee  that  article. 

Comma  Minimum,  according  to  fome  former  writers,  ex- 
preffes  the  ratio  = 2,  which  is  now  called  the 

Schisma;  fee  that  article. 

Comma,  Ancient , according  to  Galileo,  had  a ratio  of 
— = 32  2 + 3 m,  which  is  now  called  the  Semit»ne  Mi- 
nimus, which  fee. 

220 

Comma  of  Philolaus,  is  the  ratio  of  , intended  as 

. . Z3? 
an  approximation  for  -^,-th  part  of  a tone  major,  but  which 

220 

it  exceeds  confiderably ; befides,  the  fraftion  — is  not 

230 

compofed  of  the  fmall  or  mulical  primes  2,  3,  and  5,  and 
cannot  therefore  be  admitted  into  mufical  computations. 
Comma  of  Boetius , according  to  Glareanus,  alfo  of  D. 

Nicola  was  £th  part  of  the  tone  major,  or  ii~£ 

2 

m,  whereof  3;  made  their  femitone  majus  or 

apotome,  and  4 made  their  femitone  minus  or  limma ; 
this  interval  was  anciently  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  the 
fame  with  the  modern  diafchifma  (12  2 -f  m ),  but  from 

which  it  differs,  — ■ ^f  (=  .477702  x 2,  or  nearly 

half  a fchifma. 

The  ancients  mention  another  cemma,  £ of  the  tone  minor, 


or  ii'g  2 + 


(See  Dr.  Callcott’s  “ Mufical 


7 /+«•■• 

4 

Grammar,”  pages  119  and  49. 

Comma,  Artificial,  of  Nicholas  Mercator,  is  the  part  of 


the  odtave.  or  ii2-  S 4 - f 4-  m. 

S3  S3  J 


(See  Merca- 


tor’s “ Temperament  of  the  Mufical  Scale”). 

Comma  of  Merfennus.  According  to  Holder’s  li  Trea- 
tife  on  Harmony,”  page  104,  Merfennus  divided  the  oftave 
into  about  58I  parts,  and  called  one  of  thefe  a comma. 

Comma  of  Galilct.  The  interval  ^ > called  a 

52420b 
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comma  in  the  writings  of  this  author,  was  intended  to  have 

been  the  diafchifma  or  , as  Mr.  O rerend  has  fhewn, 

53144' 

vol.  i.  p.  140,  of  his  MS.  fx-rore  referred  to;  the  error  ori* 
ginated  in  an  erroneous  multiplication,  in  the  fecond  figure 
of  Galileo’s  numerator,  by  which  it  was  rendered  unfit  for 
the  mufical  fcale.  (See  fir  John  Hawkins  Hift.  Muf. 
vol.  i.  p.  321.) 

Comma  and  half  of  Galileo,  has  a ratio  of  - = 32  2 

648 

4-  3 m,  which  is  the  Semitone  minimum  ; fee  that  article. 

Comma  and  half  of  Rameau.  This  interval  refults  from 
the  addition  of  a major  comma  and  a major  refidual,  and  is 
alfo  the  difference  between  a femitone  fubminimus  and  a hy- 

* . . . 19^3125  . .... 

ptroche ; its  ratio  is  — , its  common  logarithm  is 

1990025  0 

•9917338>2i79  and  Euler’s  log.  0.027456  = 172  — f 

+ 2 m.  The  component  primes  of  this  ratio  are  ~j—* 

whence  it  appears,  from  the  procefs  before  explained,  that 
s3  — 4III,  or  five  minor  thirds  upwards,  and  four  major 
thirds  downwards,  furnifh  a practical  method  of  tuning 
this  interval  above  any  note,  and  the  reverfe  of  this  procefs 
or  4II1  — s3  would  tune  the  fame  below  any  given  note. 

Comma,  Semi.  Scc-Semi-Comma. 

Comma  Redundant , or  fuperfluous , or  defeient,  or  dimi- 
tii/hed;  thefe  terms  are  applied  to  fuch  intervals,  whether 
concords  or  difeords,  as  exceed  or  fall  fliort  of  the  true 
ratio  of  that  interval  by  a major  comma,  as  a comma  re- 
dundant fifth,  a comma  deficient  third,  &c.  Sometimes 
the  term  comma  is  omitted  in  naming  thefe  intervals,  as  a 
redundant  fifth,  a deficient  third,  Sec.  SeeFiFTH, Third, 8ec. 

COMMAGENE,  or  Comagene,  Kamafh,  in  Ancient 
Geography,  a country  of  Syria,  bounded  on  the  weft  by  mount 
Amanus,  on  the  north  by  part  of  mount  Taurus,  on  the  eaft 
walhed  by  the  Euphrates  ; and  with  regard  to  its  fouthern 
boundaries,  it  is  uncertain  whether  it  is  contiguous  to 
Seleucia,  Cyrrheftica,  or  both.  It  is  near  the  north  corner 
of  Syria.  This  country  is  mentioned  by  Strabo,  Ptolemy, 
Pliny,  and  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  but  they  afiign  to  it 
different  extents.  Its  chief  cities  were  Samofata  upon  the 
Euphrates,  its  capital,  Antiochia  ad  Taurum,  Germanicia, 
Singa,  Chaonia,  and  feveral  other  cities,  once  of  great 
note,  but  long  fince  utterly  deftroyed.  In  the  time  of  An- 
tiochus  the  Great,  Commagene  was  fubjeft  to  the  Syrians, 
and  left  to  him  by  the  treaty  of  peace  which  he  concluded 
with  Rome,  after  the  famous  battle  of  Magnefia  ; and 
hence  it  is  probable,  that  it  was  feized  by  fome  of  the 
princes  of  the  Seleucian  family,  during  their  inteftine  wars, 
as  no  mention  of  the  kings  of  Commagene  occurs  till  the 
time  of  Pompey,  and  the  names  of  thofe,  who  afterwards 
reigned  there,  are  altogether  Syrian.  The  firft  that  is  men- 
tioned is  Antiochus,  who  joined  with  Darius  king  of  Media, 
in  oppofing  the  entrance  of  Pompey  into  Syria,  after  the 
defeat  of  Tigranes  ; but,  being  overcome  in  battle,  he  fub- 
mitted  to  the  conqueror,  and  was  not  only  confirmed  in  his 
kingdom,  but  rewarded  with  part  of  Mefopotamia.  In  the 
civil  war  between  Csefar  and  Pompey,  he  fent  large  fuppiies 
to  the  latter.  Antiochus  having  been  put  to  death  by  order 
of  Auguftus,  for  the  affafftnation  of  the  Roman  ambaffa- 
dor,  was  fucceeded  by  Mithridates,  on  whom  Auguftus 
bellowed  the  kingdom  of  Commagene,  in  recompence  of 
his  fervices  during  the  war  with  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 
Upon  the  death  of  Mithridates,  Antiochus  II.,  the  fon  of 
Antiochus  I.,  was  permitted  by  Auguftus  to  take  poffef. 
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fion  of  the  kingdom.  This  prince  died  in  the  reign  of  of  knights,  In  fome  orders  of  chivalry  it  is  the  title* 
Tiberius ; and  Commagene  became  a Roman  province,  and  which  a profefted  knight  takes  the  moment  he  pronounces 
at  the  requeft  of  the  nobles,  it  was  governed  by  a praetor,  the  vows,  that  fubjeded  him  to  celibacy  without  his 
But  Caligula  reftored  the  kingdom  to  Antiochus  III.,  the  ceafing  on  that  account  to  be  military.  There  are,  how- 


fon  of  Antiochus  II.,  adding  to  it  the  maritime  parts  of 
Cilicia.  He  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Antiochus  IV.,  fur- 
named  Epiphanes,  who  diltinguilhed  himfelf  under  Vefpa- 
fian  io  his  war  with  the  Jews,  and  particularly  at  the  liege 
of  Jerufalem.  Vefpafian,  however,  having  reduced  Com- 
magene to  the  form  of  a Roman  province,  would  not  allow 
any  of  the  fons  of  Antiochus  to  fucceed  him.  This  coun- 
try was  afterwards  made  part  of  the  province  called  Auguf- 
tophratenfis,  or  as  Ammianus  has  it,  Euphratenfis,  and  was 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Euphratenfia. 

COMMAND,  in  French  Commandment,  in  Military 
Language  ; the  ad  or  adion  of  him  who  commands  ; a thing 
commanded  ; the  right  of  commanding  and  making'  one’s 
felf  obeyed.  The  movements  of  a battalion  at  exercife,  are 
performed  by  the  words  wnich  the  major  or  commanding 
officer  pronounces.  Hence,  the  word  of  command  is  a phrafe 
in  common  ufe  among  military  people. 

Command  denotes  alfo  authority.  Every  command 
falls  to  the  eldcil  officer  in  the  fame  circumftances,  whe- 
ther he  belong  to  the  horfe  dragoons,  artillery,  engi- 
neers, foot,  or  marines.  In  our  lervice  when  the  com- 
millions  of  two  officers  are  of  the  fame  date,  a retrofpec- 
tion  of  former  commiffions  takes  place,  or  length  of  fervice 
is  examined  into,  and  the  difpute,  if  any  arifes,  is  de- 
termined according  to  precedents,  and  the  rules  of  war. 

Command,  in  the  Royal  Navy , implies  the  rank  or 
power  ot  an  officer,  who  has  the  management  of  a fhip  of 
war  of  any  kind  under  twenty  guns.  He  ranks  with  a 
major  in  the  army. 

COMMANDANT,  or  Commander,  the  perfon  who 
commands  an  army,  a brigade,  a garrifon,  a fort,  caftle, 
regiment,  company,  See. 

COMMANDE,  a rope  made  ufe  of  for  boats  and  pon- 
toons. 

COMMANDER,  is  a name  given  to  a large  wooden 
mallet  ufed  in  a Ihip. 

COMMANDEllY.  See  Commandry. 

COMMAND  in  front,  in  Fortification , a height,  or  an 
eminence,  which  is  diredly  oppofite  to,  or  faces  the  work, 
that  it  commands. 

Command  in  rear , an  eminence  or  a height,  which  is 
directly  behind  the  work  that  it  commands. 

Command  in  flank , or  by  enfilade,  a height  or  an 
eminence  on  the  flank,  or  prolongation  of  any  part  of  a 
work,  which  it  fees  and  looks  along. 

COMMANDEMENT,  Fr.  A commanding  ground, 
an  eminence  or  elevation,  which  overlooks  a poll  or  ftrong 
place.  There  are  three  forts  of  commandemens ; namely'  the 
commandement  in  front,  which  faces  a work,  and  batters 
or  fires  on  it  in  front;  the  commandement  en  revers,  or  in 
reverfe,  which  is  behind  a work  or  place,  and  fires  on 
its  rear  either  diredly  or  obliquely;  and  the  commandement 
de  courtine  or  in  enfilade,  which  is  on  the  flank  of  a work, 
and  fires  along  the  whole  extent  of  a rectilinear  part  of 
it.  Nine  feet  in  perpendicular  height,  conftitute  a Ample 
command  or  commandement ; 18  feet  a double  one  ; 27  feet 
a triple  one  ; and  fo  on. 

Commandement,  Order  of,  among  the  officers  of  infantry 
find  cavalry.  In  France  it  was  cuflomary  in  a place  of  war, 
and  every  inclofed  city,  for  the  officers  of  infantry  to  have 
the  command  over  thofe  of  the  cavalry,  and  on  the  other 
hand  to  be  commanded  by  them  in  the  open  field. 

COMMANDEUR,  Fr.  The  commander  of  an  order 


ever,  in  Spain  orders  of  chivalry,  that  do  not  require  celi- 
bacy on  the  part  of  the  commanders. 

Commandeur,  in  Ornithology , the  French  name  of 
Oriolus  Phoenicartts,  which  fee. 

COMMANDINUS,  Frederick,  in  Biography,  wasbofn 
at  Urbino,  in  Italy,  1509.  He  was  defeended  from  a noble 
family,  and  celebrated  for  bis  great  claffical  learning,  and 
for  his  extenfive  acquaintance  with  the  mathematical  feien- 
ces.  He  was  patronized  by  Francis  Moria,  duke  of  Urbino, 
and  by  his  liberality  enabled  to  publilh  tranflations  of 
various  parts  of  the  works  of  Archimedes  : the  Conics  ot 
Apollonius ; the  Elements  of  Euclid,  and  many  other 
works  of  high  reputation.  He  was  alfo  author  of  a book 
entitl'd,  “ De  Centro  Gravitatis  Scndcrum.”  Bologn. 
1565;  and  of  another  entitled,  “ Horologiorum  Defcriptio”' 
Romte,  1562.  He  died  in  1575  ; a funeral  oration  was 
delivered  in  his  praife,  bv  Antonio  Toroneo.  Gen.  Biog. 

COMMANDMENT,  in  a Legal  Senfe,  has  various 
ufes  : as,  Commandment  of  the  king,  when  on  his  own  mere 
motion,  and  from  his  own  mouth,  he  calls  a man  into  prifon. 

Commandment  of  the juflices,  is  either  abfolute  or  ordinary  ; 
abfolute,  as  when,  on  their  own  authority,  and  their  own 
ditcretion,  they  commit  a man  for  contempt,  Sec.  to  prifon, 
as  a punilhment.  Ordinary,  as  when  they  commit  him 
rather  for  fafe  cuftody,  than  punilhment. — A man  committed 
by  an  ordinary  commandment  is  repleviable.  Perfons 
committed  to  prifon  by  the  fpecial  command  of  the  king 
were  not  formerly  bailable  by  the  court  of  king’s  bench; 
but  at  this  day,  the  law  is  otherwife.  2.  Hawk.  P.  C. 
c.  ij.  § 36- 

Commandment,  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  offence  of  him  who 
directs  or  wills  another  to  tranfgrefs  the  law;  as  by  murder, 
theft,  <and  the  like.  See  Accessory. 

He  that  commandeth  any  one  to  do  an  unlawful  ad,  is 
acceffory  to  it  and  all  the  confequences,  if  it  be  executed 
in  the  fame  manner  as  commanded  : but  if  the  commander 
revoke  the  command;  or  if  the  execution  varies  from  it,  or 
in  the  nature  of  the  offence;  in  fuch  cafe  he  will  not  be 
acceffory.  3 Inft.  51,  57.  2 Inft.  182. 

In  another  fenfe  of  this  word,  magiftrates  may  command 
others  to  affillthem  in  the  execution  of  their  offices,  for  the 
doing  of  juftice  ; and  fo  may  a juftice  of  peace,  to  fupprefs 
riots,  apprehend  felons;  or  any  officer  to  keep  the  king’s 
peace,  Sec.  Bro.  3. 

A mafter  may  command  his  fervant  to  drive  another 
man’s  cattle  out  of  his  ground,  to  enter  into  lands,  tor 
feize  goods,  to  diftrain  for  rent,  or  to  do  other  things  ; 
if  the  thing  be  not  a trefpafs  to  others.  The  command- 
ment of  a thing  is  good  ; where  he  that  commands  hath 
power  to  do  it;  and  a verbal  command  is  in  moll  cafes 
fufficient;  unlefsitbe,  where  it  is  given  by  a corporation, 
or  when  a Iheriff’s  warrant  is  to  a bailiff  to  arreft,  &c, 
Bro.  288.  Dyer,  202. 

In  trefpafs,  &c.  the  mailer  ffiall  be  accountable  fomthe 
ad  of  the  fervant  done  by  his  command;  but  fervants  lhall 
not  be  excufed  for  committing  any  crime,  when  they  ad 
by  command  of  their  mafter,  who  have  no  authority  to 
give  fuch  commands.  The  commands  of  infants  and  feme 
coverts  are  void  ; but  in  forcible  entries,  See.  an  infant  or 
feme  covert  may  be  guilty  in  refped  of  adual  violence  done 
by  them  in  perfon. 

Commandments,  Ten.  See  Decalogue. 

COMMANDRY,  or  Commandery,  a kind  of  benefice, 
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or  fixed  revenue  belonging  to  a military  order,  and  con- 
ferred on  ancient  knights,  who  had  dme  co:  fiderable  fer- 
vice  to  the  order. 

There  are JlriB , or  regular  commandries,  obtained  in  order, 
and  by  merit : there  are  others  of  grace  or  favour,  conferred 
at  the  pleafure  of  the  grand  matter. 

There  are  alfo  commandries  for  the  religious  in  the  orders 
of  St.  Bernard  and  St.  Antony- — The  kings  of  France  h ive 
converted  feveral  of  the  hofpitals  for  lepers  into  command- 
ries  of  the  order  of  St.  Lazarus. 

The  co/nmandries  of  Malta  are  of  different  kinds ; for  as 
the  order  confilts  of  knights,  chaplains,  and  brother  ffr- 
vitors,  there  are  peculiar  commandries,  or  revenues,  attach- 
ed to  each. 

The  knight  to  whom  one  of  thefe  benefices  or  com- 
mandries is  given,  is  called  commander : which  agrees 
pretty  nearly  with  the  prepofitus  fet  over  the  monks  in 
places  at  a diftance  from  the  monaftery,  whofe  adminiftra- 
tion  was  called  obcclientia  : becaufe  depending  entirely  on 
the  abbot  who  gave  him  his  commiffion.  Thus  it  is  with 
tiie  fimple  commanders  of  Malta,  who  are  rather  farmers 
of  the  order  than  beneficiaries  ; paying  a certain  tribute, 
or  rent,  called  refponjio,  to  the  common  treafure  of  the 
order. 

The  commandries  belonging  to  the  priory  of  St.  John 
of  Jerufalem  in  England,  confiding  of  manors,  lands,  & c. 
fuch  was  that  of  New  Eagle  in  Lincolnfhire,  Stlbach  in 
Pembrokefhire,  and  Shengay  in  Cambridgefhire,  were  given 
to  Henry  \(IIL  by  ilatute  33  Hen.  Vlil.  c.  20.;  fo  that 
the  name  of  commandries  only  remains,  the  power  being 
long  fince  extinfft. 

COMMANI,  in  Geography.  See  Commendo. 

COMMANIPULARIS,  in  Ancient  Military  Language , 
a Roman  foldier,  who  could  not  deep  but  with  his  own 
century,  nor  fight  but  under  its  ftandard. 

COMMANOES,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  fmall  Virgin 
Hies  in  the  Well  Indies,  fituated  to  the  N.N.E.  of  Tortola. 
N.  lat.  180  zf.  W.  long.  63°. 

COMMANTAWANA,  a bay  on  the  north  coaft  of 
the  illand  of  St.  Vincent,  about  one  mile  eait  of  Tarraty 
point. 

COMMARCHIO,  in  Antiquity,  the  confines  of  the 
land;  whence  probably  is  derived  the  word  marches.  “Im- 
primis de  noftris  landimeris,  commarchionibus .”  Hu-Cange. 

COMMARODES,  in  Ancient  Geography , a place  of 
Thrace,  in  the  vicinity  of  Conftantinople. 

COMME  ATUS,in  Military  Language,  a pafsport  or  per- 
miffion  granted  to  a Roman  foldier  to  abfent  himfelf  from 
the  armyffor  a fixed  or  limited  time.  The  fame  name  was 
alio  given  to  foldiers*  provifions  and  their  efforts; 

COMMELIN,  John,  a diftinguifhed  botanift,  was 
born  at  Amfterdam,  July  2,3,  1629.  He  fucceeded  his 
father  as  one  of  the  magiftrates  of  the  c’ty,  and  while  hold- 
ing this  office,  was  very  a&ive  in  forming  a new  botanical 
garden  ; the  ground  occupied  by  the  old  gardenhaving  been 
taken  into  the  city.  The  ffconl  and  third  volumes  of  the 
“ Hortus  Indicus  Malabaricus,”  owe  much  of  their  value  to 
bis  judicious  notes  and  obffrvations.  He  publifhed  “ Cata- 
logus  Piantarum  indigenarum  Hollandix,”  16S3,  i2mo.  It 
contains  a li(b  of  776  plants;  and,  in  1789,  “ Cataiogus 
Plaiitarum  Horti  Medici  Amftelodami,  pars  prior.”  Thefe 
have  been  frequently  reprinted.  While  preparing  to  com- 
plete this  work,  he  died  at  Amfterdam  in  1692. 

Commelin,  Gaspar,  nephew  to  John  Commelin.  Af- 
ter taking  his  degree  of  doctor  in  medicine,  he  was  appointed 
profeffor  in  botany,  and  director  of  the  garden  at  Amfter- 
iam,  offices  which  he  filled  with  tliftinguittied  ability  and 
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attention.  He  completed  the  work  begun  by  his  uncle, 
which  he  publifhed  in  1701.  His  next  produdlion  waj 
“ Flora  Malabarica,  feu  Horti  Malabarici  Cataiogus,”  ferv- 
ing  as  an  index  to  the  Hortus  Malabaricus.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  “ Prttludia  Anatomica,  ” qto.  1703  ; and  the 
fame  year,  “ Praeludia  Botanica,”  with  figures  for  the  bene- 
fit of  ftudents  in  thofe  arts.  In  1715,  he  publifhed, 
“ leones  Piantarum,  preffrtim  ex  Indiis  ColleClarum,  ” 
4to.  ; and,  in  1718,  “ Botanographia  Malabarica,  a Nomi- 
num  Barbarifmis  reftituta,”  Lugduni  Bat.  folio.  All  uffi- 
ful  to  ftudents  in  botany,  but  ffrving  rather  to  fhcjv  the 
great  inaultry,  than  the  genius  of  the  writer.  Haller.  Bib. 
Botan.  Eloy.  DifL  Hift. 

COMMELIN  A,  in  Botany,  (fo  named  by  Plumier  From 
the  two  rothers,  John  and  Gafpar  Commelin,  celebrated 
Hutch  botanifts.)  Plum.  38.  Linn.  Gen.  62.  Schreb.  86. 
Willd.  104.  Lam.  111.  83.  Gasrt.  56.  Juff.  15.  Vent.  2. 
1 gz.  Clafs  and  order,  iriandria  nwnogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Enfata. 
Linn,  fund,  Juff.  ffoncaceee , Vent. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  common.  Spathe  heart- fiiaped,  converging, 
comprtffed,  very  large,  permanent.  Cal.  proper.  Perianth, 
three  leaved;  leaves  egg-fhaped,  concave.  Cor.  Peta’s  three, 
unguiculated,  larger  than  the  calyx,  alternating  with  its 
leaves  ; one  fometimes  fmaller.  Stam.  Filaments  two,  three, 
or  fix,  awl-fhaped,  reclined;  anthers  oblong,  verfatile.  Ne3. 
three,  often  cruciform,  fixed  to  the  top  of  their  proper 
filaments,  rifing  above  the  ftamens.  Pjl.  Germ  fuperior, 
roundifh  ; ftyle  awl-fhaped,  revolute,  ftigma  fimple.  Peric. 
Capfule,  fomewhat  globular,  two  or  Ihree-celled,  two  or 
three-valved.  Seeds  few. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  proper,  three -leaved.  Petals  three,  un* 
guiculated.  Nectaries  three,  on  their  proper  filaments. 

Obferv.  Linnxus  confiders  the  fpatheas  the  only  calyx, 
and  attributes  fix  petals  to  the  flower;  three  exterior, 
fmall,  refembling  a perianth,  and  three  interior,  very  large, 
coloured. 

* Two  petals  larger  ; one  fmall. 

Sp.  1.  C.  communis.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1.  Mart.  x.  Lam.  r. 
Encyc.  598.  111.  Willd.  1.  Hill.  Elth.  tab.  78.  fig.  89. 
Gasrt.  tab.  15.  fig.  1.  Lam.  111.  tab.  35.  fig.  1.  Kooffki. 
Kempf.  Jap.  888.  tab.  889.  fi.  C.  polygama ; Roth. 
Cataleit.  Bot,  1.  p.  1.  “Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  acute, 
ftem  creeping,  fmooth.”  Root  annual.  Stems  feveral,  two 
feet  long,  jointed,  branched,  leafy.  Leaves  alternate,  nerved, 
fupported  by  a membranous  fheath  with  fhort  hairs  at  its 
edge.  Flowers  axillary,  two  or  three  together,  on  fhort 
peduncles  ; two  of  the  petals  blue,  the  third  whitifh  green. 
Capfule  egg-fhaped,  (lightly  compreffed  on  each  fide,  fome- 
what two-edged,  two-celled,  tvvo-valved;  valves  thin,  mem- 
branous, with  the  longitudinal  partition  on  their  inner  fide. 
Seeds  two  in  e3ch  ceil,  affixed  to  the  valves  near  the  inffrtion 
of  the  partition,  two  adhering  to  each  valve,  gibbous  and 
pitted  on  one  fide,  flat  and  furrowed,  with  a longitudinal 
line  on  the  other,  truncate  at  the  end  where  they  are 
oppofite  to  each  other,  umbilicated.  A native  of  North 
America,  Africa,  and  Japan.  jS.  differs  only  in  having 
polygamous  diandrous  flowers.  In  all  other  refpeifts  it 
exattly  correfponds  with  C.  communis,  of  which  it  appears 
to  be  only  a variety.  Willd,  2.  C.  africana.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
2.  Mart.  2.  Lam.  2.  111.  599.  Willd.  2.  Gxrt.  tab.  ig. 
fig.  3.  Lam.  111.  tab.  35.  fig.  3.  “ Leaves  lanceolate, 

fmooth;  ftem  decumbent.”  Root  perennial.  Stems  about 
a foot  long,  branched,  fmooth.  Leaves  narrower,  with 
ciliated  or  bearded  (heaths,  and  a fmaller  one  within  the 
other.  Flowers  with  two  petals-,  yellow,  unguiculated  and 
roundifh,  or  kidney  fhaped  ; the  third  fatall,  oval,  ffffile, 
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«nd  of  a pale  colour,  Capfule  egg-fhaped,  t.wo-valved,  three- 
ct-lled.  Seeds  in  the  upper  ceils,  two,  three,  or  four,  roundifh, 
finooth,  umbilicated;  but  always  barren  and  deflitute  of 
albumen;  in  the  lower  cell  folitary,  fertile,  adnate  to  the 
valve 'on  its  whole  length.  A native  of  Africa.  3.  C.  mollis. 
Wilid.  7.  Larn.  111.  600.  Jacq.  Collect.  3.  253.  ic.  rar.  293. 
*•  Leaves  egg-fhaped,  petioled,  villous;  item  creeping.” 
A native  of  South  America.  4.  C bengalcnfis.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI, 3.  Mart.  3.  Lam.  3.  111.  Co r . Willd.  3.  (Ephemer.um 
benghalenfe  repens;  Pluk.  Aim.  135.  tab.  27.  fig.  3.) 
“ Leaves  egg-fhaped,  obtufe  ; item  creeping.”  Root  annual. 
Stems  numerous,  (lightly  villous,  (lender,  branched.  Leaves 
from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  half  long,  edged  with  very 
(hurt  hairs,  petioled  above  the  (heath  ; (heath  ciliated,  marked 
with  lines,  fpotted  with  purple.  Spathe  terminal,  cowled, 
fomewhat  triangular,  marked  with  lines.  Peduncles  within 
the  fpathe,  two;  one  (lender,  longer,  with  a fingle  flower; 
the  other  thicker,  channelled,  bearing  from  two  to  four 
flowers,  on  johited  indexed  pedicels.  Petals  blue  ; fmalkr 
one  paler.  NeRaries  yellow.  A native  of  Bengal  and 
Cochin-china.  5.  C.  erecta.  Linn.  Sp.  PL  4.  Mart.  4, 
Lam.  4.  111.  602.  Willd.  4.  Dill.  Eith.  91.  tab.  77. 

flg.  SB.  “ I, eaves  ovate-lanceolate;  item  ertdt,  lcabrous, 
qu’te  Ample.”  Root  perennial,  fibrous.  Stems  a foot  and 
half  high,  leafy.  I. eaves  a h.ttie  hirfute,  but  rot  hairy, 
except  at  the  (heath.  Flowers  pale  blue;  fmaller  petal 
very  narrow,  whitiih  and  pellucid.  Capfides  roundifb,  ob- 
tufely  triangular,  with  three  feeds.  A native  of  Virginia. 

*"'■  Petals  nearly  equal. 

6.  C.  virptmea.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  5-  Mart.  5-  Lam.  3 • 
III.  603.  Willd.  5.  (Ephemerum  phalangoides ; Puik. 
Aim.  135.  tab.  174  fig.  4.)  “Leaves  lanceolate,  in  (lion 
petioles  ; bearded  at  the  edge  ; Items  erect.”  Nearly 
allied  to  the  preceding,  and  perhaps,  only  a variety.  Root 
perennial.  Stems  two  feet  high,  limple,  (lightly  villous. 
Leaves  fcabrous  on  the  upper  furface  when  rubbed  from  the 
bafe,  pubefeent  underneath,  narrowed  near  the  (heath. 
Sheaths  nerved,  fomewhat  pubefeent,  ciliated  at  the  edge 
with  reddifh  hairs.  Flowers  blue  ; the  lower  one  on  a Hurt 
pedicel;  petals  heart-(haped , quite  entire.  A native  of 
Virginia.  7.  C.  longicaulis.  Willd.  6.  Jacq.  ic.  rar.  2.  tab. 
274.  Collect.  3.  p.  234.  “ Leaves  linear-lanceolate, 

feifile  ; (heaths  ciliated  ; (lem  decumbent.”  Root  perennial. 
Leaves  fmoothifh.  Pedicels  in  pairs,  filiform,  jointed.  A 
native  of  Caracas.  8.  C.  hexandra.  Lam.  6.  111.  604. 
Alibi.  Guian.  tab.  12.  “ Flowers hexandrous,  in  racemes.” 

Root  perennial.  Stems  three  feet  h’gh  or  more,  farmentous, 
climbing,  bent  at  the  joints.  Leaves  t-gg-(haped,  acute, 
narrowed  an.l  pet’oled  near  the  (heath ; (heaths  half  an  inch 
long,  ciliated.  Flowers  blue;  filaments  (hort  and  not  vil- 
lous, as  in  Tradefcantia.  9.  C.  tuherofa.  Linn.  Sp.  6.  Mart.  6. 
Lam.  7.  III.  605.  Willd.  8.  Dill.  Elth.  94.  tab.  79. 
fig.  90.  Gaert.  tab.  15.  fig.  2.  Lam.  tab.  33.  fig.  2. 
“ Leaves  f.  fiiie,  ovate- lanceolate,  fomewhat  abated.” 
Root  p-rennial,  confiding  of  fevtral  tubers  fomewhat  like 
ihofe  of  ranuucu  us,  or  of  common  orpine  (fedum  te!e- 
phium),  joining  together  at  the  top  and  forming  a head, 
diminifh  ng  gradually  downwards.  Stems  a foot  high,  weak, 
afetnding, branched  at  their  bafe.  Leaves  villous  underneath, 
(month  above;  (hsath  fmcoth,  llriated,  reddifli,  (imply 
ciliated  at  the  e'dge.  Flowers  blue,  grqwing  icveral  toge- 
ther on  (lender  peduncles.  Capfule  ovate  acuminate,  iome- 
what  depreffed,  two-valved,  three-celled;  upper  valve, 
divided  longitudinally  into  two  cells;  lower  valve  one-celled, 
a little  concave  above,  convex  below,  clofely  adnate  to  the 
feed.  Seeds  in  each  of  the  upper  cells  two,  tubercle  wrinkled, 
V oil.  IX. 
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ferruginous  5 in  the  lower  cell,  one,  elliptical,  fmooth, 
lenticularly  comprefled,  of  a bay  colour.  Gtert.  A native 
of  Mexico.  10.  C.  larbata.  Lam.  111.  606,  “ Leaves  egg- 
fhaped,  ftflile ; (heaths  bearded;  fiem  creeping.”  A 
native  of  the  ifland  of  Mauritius.  11.  C.  longifolicl.  Lam. 
111.  607*  “ Leaves  lanceolate-linear;  peduncles. very  long.” 
A native  of  the  ifland  of  Java.  J2.  C.  zanonia.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  7.  Mart.  7.  Lam.  8.  Gxrt.  t2b.  15.  tig.  4.  Lam. 
111.  tab.  35.  fig,  4.  (Zanonia;  Plum.  Gen.  38.  Tradefcantia 
zanonia  ; Willd.  Swartz.)  “Peduncles  thickered;  leaves 
lanceolate  ; flieati  s hairy  at  the  edge  ; brsftes  in  pairs.” 
Root  perennial.  Stem  about  two  feet  high,  cylindrical, 
jointed,  fmooth,  branched  towards  the  top.  Leaves  four 
or  five  inches  long,  about  two  broad,  green  and  fmooth 
above,  (lightly  pubefeent  underneath  when  young,  with  pur- 
ple brown,  or  violet  edges;  {heaths  whitiflu-green,  large. 
Flowers  white  ; Lam.  Sky-blue  ; Miller.  Fruit  berried, 
in  an  egg-fhaped  terminal  raceme : berries  Life,  dark- 
purple,  formed  of  the  corolla  changed  into  afL-fhy  fucculent 
three-lobed  fubltance  which  corr.pbatly  enclofes  the  capfule; 
capfule  cylindric-egg-fhaped,  c- liliaceous,  dotted  in  rows, 
teftaceous,  three-celled,  opening  at  the  tip  into  three  parts. 
Seeds  two,  or  one  in  each  cell;  in  the  cells  which  have  two, 
angular,  a little  wrinkled,  cinereous,  with  a fmall  pap  on 
the  fide  covering  the  embryo;  in  the  Cell  which  has  only 
one,  elliptical  plano-convex,  a little  wrinkled  about  the 
edge,  bearing  the  embryo  on  the  middle  of  the  back.  Gxrt. 
A native  of  Cayenne,  in  South  America.  13.  C.  vagina!  a. 
Linn.  Mant.  177.  Mart.  8.  I, am.  9.  111. 609.  Willd.  9. 
“ L eaves  linear;  flowers  d androus,  (heathed  with  an  in- 
volucre.” Root  annual.  Stems  afeending.  numerous,  fome- 
v\hat  fcabrous.  Leaves  fefiile,  acute.  Peduncles  terminal 
and  axillary,  elongated,  ending  in  a ilriattd,  lanceolate  in- 
volucre, which  is  fo  convolute  as  to  be  almoft  cylindrical ; 
calyx-leaves  lanceolate,  acute,  coloured  at  the  tip;  petals 
oval,  the  length  of  the  calyx;  filaments  of  theneebary 
four,  half  the  length  of  the  (barrens ; mbbaries  linear;  fila- 
menls  of  the  barrens  two,  bearded,  fomewhat  recurved,  the 
length  of  the  corolla  ; anthers  yellow,  marked  with  a black 
fpot;  tlyle  awl-fliaped,  fomewhat  recurved.  Pound  by  Koenig 
in  the  Ealt  Indies.  14.  C.  nuciifora.  Linn.  Mant.  177. 
Mart.  9.  Lam.  10.  111.  6c 9.  Willd.  10.  “ Peduncels 

capillary  ; leaves  linear,  without  an  involucre  ; flowers 
diandrous.”  Root  annual.  Stem  about  ftven  inches  high, 
(lender,  nearly  eredb,  decumbent  at  the  bafe,  fomewhat  ica- 
brows.  Leaves  feflile,  acute;  (he-ath  fliort , edged  with  a 
few  lax  hairs.  Peduncles  for  the  prolb  part  terminal,  from 
two  to  four  together,  accompanied  by  a very  (hort  brable, 
Flowers  from  four  to  iix  on  each  peduncle,  naked,  pe- 
dicelled;  calyx-leaves  ovate-lanceola’e,  acute,  ltfs  than  the 
corolla;  petals  three,  egg-fhaped,  unequally  di'bributed; 
the  two  lower  ones  molt  dilbant;  filaments  of  the  ntdbary 
three,  half  the  length  of  the  ifamens,  raked;  nectaries 
deltoid;  filaments  of  the  ftamens  two,  bearded,  declining 
at  the  opening  of  the  corolla;  (lyle  declining.  Pound  by 
Koenig  in  dry  pafiures  of  the  Ealb  Indies.  15.  C.  cucv.llatu. 
Linn.  Mant.  1 76.  Mart.  ir.  Lam.  it.  111.  61  1.  Wilid.  it. 
(C.  nervofa;  Burm.  ind.  tB.  tab.  7.  fig.  3.)  “ Leaves  e-jg- 
(haped ; involucres  cowled,  turbinate.”  Root  annual.  Stem, 
(even  inches  high,  creeping  at  the  bafe,  and  fending  out. 
li’iform  roots.  Leaves  nerved  peti.  led  ; (heaths  wider  than 
the  Hern;  ciliated  at  the  edge  with  ditlant,  fpreading, 
bnfile-fhaped  hairs;  involucres  terminal,  truncated,  manv- 
flowered,  entirely  coalefcent  by  the  (i  ’ e.  Flowers  peduncled, 
minute.  A native  ol  the  Eait  Indies.  iG.  C.  japonica. 
Thunb.  in  Linn.  Tranf.  2.332.  Mart.  12.  Willd.  12. 
“ Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  undulated;  Hem  ere£b,  angular, 
T hairyi 
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Katry ; flowers  pa«icltd.”  Stem  a foot  high,  furrowed,  pa- 
nielcd  at  the  top.  Reavts  alternate,  fheatiiing,  acute, 
fmooth  ; lower  ones  three  inches  long;  upper  ones  about 
an  inch  . A native  of  Japan.  I . Q.fpirata.  Linn.  Mant. 
II.  i/6.  Hort.  Kew.  77.  (C.  braiieolata ; Lam.?) 

“ Leaves  lanceolate  : flowers  panicled.”  Linn.  “Leaves 
lanceolate-linear,  undulated,  foinrwhat  curled;  peduncles 
pau’cled,  furuifhed  with  fmall  brafles,  half-embracing  the 
item.”  Lam.  Root  annual.  Stem  creeping,  afcending, 
fomevvhat  fcabrous;  Linn.  Stem  fix  or  feven  inches  long, 
very  flender,  bent  at  the  joints,  almoit  fmooth,  leafy, 
branched  ; Lam.  Reaves  lanceolate,  fheatiiing,  very  mi- 
nutely ferrated;  upper  leal  cordate-lanceolate;  fheaths 
ciliated  at  the  edge.  Linn.  Reaves  narrow  ; (heaths  fliort, 
ciliated  ; Lam.  Flowers  fmall,  blutilh ; Lam.  Panicle 
terminal,  divaricated,  with  fmall  fheatiiing  braites;  Linn. 
Lam.  Peduncles  capillary,  compound  ; Lam.  Calyx  three- 
leaved ; leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  concave  ; Lam.  Petals 
three,  equal,  orbicular-egg-fhaped  ; Linn.  Petals  three, 
egg  fhaptd,  a little  longer  than  the  calyx.  Lam..  Filaments 
ot  the  Jlamens  three,  bearded,  naked  above  the  middle. 
Linn.  Almoit  entirely  naked.  Lam.  Filaments  of  the 
netlary  three,  fomevvhat  ciliated  at  the  (ides.  Corpufcles 
cruciform,  g obnlar  at  the  tips,  \vhiti(h;  Linn,  corpufcles 
yeiiow;  Lam.  Style  and  Jligma  fpirally  convolved,  and  evolved 
variotifly  , Linn.  Style  permanent,  a little  fpirally  twilled 
when  the  flo\wtr  is  pa  ft  ; Lam.  Found  by  Koenig  in 
moilt  ground,  by  the  fide  of  rivulets  in  the  Eaft  Indies  ; 
communicated  to  La  Mamk  from  the  Fait  Indies  by  Son- 
nerat.  La  Marck  feems  to  have  no  good  reafon  to  doubt  the 
identity  of  Lis  plant  with  that  of  Linnteus. 

Obi.  It  is  evident  from  the  above  descriptions,  that 
this  genus,  as  it  now  (lards,  is  a very  anomalous  one.  C. 
hexandra,  if  it  had  bearded  filaments,  would  urquellionably 
be  a tradefcautia.  C.  vaginata,  nudiflora,  and  fpirata, 
approach  that  genus,  by  th.cir  partially  bearded  filaments, 
but  d’ifer  iii  the  number  of  (lamens  ; the  fir  ft  two  have  the 
additional  anomaly  of  bring  diandrous,  without  a cor- 
refponding  diminution  in  the  number  of  the  other  parts. 
Linnaeus,  when  hr  took  up  thefe  three  fpecies,  in  his  fecond 
MantnTa,  feems  to  have  forgotten,  or  to  have  difearded, 
his  original  idea  with  refpeft  to  the  flower;  for  he  there 
attributes  to  it,  not  a fix  petalled  corolla,  but  a three- 
petalled  one,  with  a proper  three-leaved  calyx.  Gaertner  is 
of  opinion  that  commelina  and  tradefcantia  are  one  truly  na- 
tural genus. 

Commelina  axillaris  et  criflata.  Linn.  See  Trades- 
CAN'TI  a. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  All  the  fpecies  are  propagated 
by  feed-.  If  the  feeds  of  C.  communis,  which  is  an  annual, 
be  fown  upon  a warm  border  of  light  earth  in  the  autumn, 
they  will  come  up  early  in  the  fpring  and  ripen  their  fruit. 
The  roots  of  C.  africana  fend  out  offsets,  by  which  the  plant 
is  eafily  propagated;  but  they  will  feidom  live  through  the 
winter  in  the  open  air.  The  other  fpecies  are  tender,  and 
mult  be  fown  in  a moderate  hot-bed  in  the  faring;  tranf- 
planted  to  a frtfh  hot-bed,  when  they  are  two  inches  high  ; 
and  in  June,  again  tranfplanted  into  a warm  border  of  light 
earth.  C tuberofa  may  be  preltrved,  if  planted  in  pots, 
and  placed  in  the  bark- (love  in  autumn:  or  its  roots  may 
be  taken  out  of  the  ground  in  the  autumn,  kept  in  a warm 
place  during  the  winter,  and  planted  again  in  the  fpring; 
they  will  be  more  forward  and  (tronger  if  placed  on  a hot- 
bed. 

COMMEMORATION,  the  remembrance  of  any  one; 
or  fomtthing  done  in  honour  of  a perfon’s  memory. 

Among  the  Romanills,  it  is  a pradtice  for  dying  perfons 


to  leave  a legacy  to  the  church,  for  the  rehearfing  fo  many 
maffes  in  commemoration  of  them. 

The  eucnarift  is  a commemoration  of  the  {offerings  of  Je- 
fus  Chrill. 

Commemoration  is  alfo  the  name  of  two  religious  feafls, 
otherwife  called  all-faints  and  all-fouls.  The  occafion  of 
their  institution  is  vanoufly  related.  Seethe  articles. 

Commemoration  of  Handel,  in  Muftc.  In  order  to  record 
an,  event  fo  honourable  to  a liberal  art,  we  fnall.-draw  our 
information  from  the  hiftory  of  that  art,  and  from  the  account 
itfelf  of  the  commemoration  written  txprefsly  at  the  time, 
and  publiihed  in  qto.  by  the  fame  author,  an  attentive 
auditor  of  all  the  performances,  whole  fenfations  and 
memory  were  more  frefh  then  than  at  the  alliance  of  22  years. 

In  the  “ Hillory  of  Mufic,”  vol.  iv.  p.  518.  it  is  faid, 
that  “ The  year  17S4  was  rendered  a memorable  mra 
in  the  annals  of  mufic,  by  the  fplendid  and  magn'fictnt 
manner  in  which  the  birth,  genius,  and  abilities  of 
Handel,  were  celebrated  in  Weflminfter  Abbey  and  the  Pan- 
theon, by  five  performances  of  pieces  fcledted  from  his  own 
work?,  and  executed  by  a band  of  more  than  ^00  voices  and 
instruments  in  the  prefence  and  under  the  immediate  aulpices 
of  their  majelties  and  the  firft  perfonages  in  the  kingdom. 
This  event  (o  honourable  to  the  art  of  mufic  and  an  iliuflrious 
artift,  and  fo  worthy  of  a p'ace  here,  having  been  minutely  re- 
corded already  in  a diitinCt  work,  vies.  “ Account  of  them  ufi- 
cal  performances  in  commemoration  of  Handel,”  by  theauthor 
of  this  hillory,  written  and  publiihed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
mufical  fund  ; an  eftabhfhment  which  his  majelly  having 
fince  deigned  to  honour  with  his  patronage,  the  members 
and  guardians  have  been  permitted  to  incorporate  themfelves 
under  the  title  of  Royal  Society  of  Muftcians  : We  (hall 

only  add,  that  this  celebration  has  been  fince  ellablifhtd  into 
an  annual  mufical  feltival  for  the  ben' fit  of  the  fund,  in 
which  the  number  of  performers,  and  perfection  of  the  per- 
formances, as  wrli  as  favour  of  the  public,  have  continued 
to  increaie.  In  17S5,  the  vocal  and  inllrumental  band 
amounted  to  fix  hundred  and  fixteen.  In  17S6,  to  feven 
hundred  and  forty-one  ; and  in  1787,  to  eight  hundred  and 
fix  vocal  and  inffrumental  performers.” 

And  in  thefame  “I-Iillory  of  Muiie,”  at  the  end  of  the  fame 
vol.  the  author  tells  us,  that  “ The  commemoration  of 
Handel,  in  1784,  having  been  crowned  w’th  a fuccefs 
equally  honourable  to  that  great  artift  and  to  the  nation, 
fimilar  performances  have  fince  been  annually  repeated,  to 
kill  more  numerous  audiences,  for  charitable  purpofes,  in 
Weflminfter-  Abbey,  under  the  title  of  a “ Grand  Mufical 
Feltival.”  In  1 787,  the  band  of  vocal  and  inllrumental  per- 
formers amounted  to  eight  hundred  and  fix  muficians,  exclu- 
five  of  the  principal  fingers,  confiding  of  twenty-two,  with 
Madame  Mara,  Rubinelli,  Harrifon,  and  Morclli  at  their 
head.  And  fuch  is  the  Hate  of  practical  mufic  in  this  coun- 
try, that  the  increaie  of  performers,  initead  of  producing 
confulion,  as  might  have  been  expefled,  has  conilantly  been 
attended  with  fuperior  excellence  of  execution;  as  experience, 
the  beft  of  all  teachers,  has  fo  guided  the  zeal  of  the  diieclors, 
and  the  fcience  of  the  conductor  and  leader  of  this  great 
enterprize,  that  a certain  road  to  full  perfection  ineveiy  de- 
partment feems  .to  have  been  attained. 

Though  this  celebration  happened  fo  recently,  and  is  fo 
well  known  as  fcarcely  to  need  being  mentioned  here  for  the 
information  of  the  prefent  race,  among  mufical  articles  ; yet 
as  our  plan  extends  to  hiftory  and  biography,  as  well 
as  definitions  and  fcientific  explanations,  a record  of  a 
mufical  event  of  fuch  magnitude  feems  ntctffary  for  the  in- 
formation of  diitant  times,  if  we  may  dare  hope  to  reach 
them.  The  origin  and  prog  refs  of  the  plan,  as  related  in 
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the  introduftion  to  the  printed  narrative,  dedicated  by  per- 
miffion  to  the  king,  is  the  following. 

“ It  was  in  the  year  178  3,  that  the  idea  of  this  great  en- 
terprize  was  conceived  in  a converfation  between  lord  vifcount 
Fitzwilliam,  the  late  fir  Watkin  Williams,  and  Joah  Bates, 
late  commiffioner  of  the  victualling  office,  on  obferving 
how  much  more  London  abounded  with  great  mufi- 
cians,  vocal  and  inilrumental,  foreigners  and  natives,  than 
any  other  city  in  Europe  : but  to  disunited  r.  td  difperfed  at 
the  operas,  oratorios,  theatres,  and  public  and  private  con- 
ceits, that  they  can  never  be  heard  in  the  aggregate,  nor 
can  the  effects  which  may  be  produced  by  Inch  a united  band 
as  our  capital  con'd  furmth,  ever  be  known,  unlefs  fome  plan 
was  formed  of  a public  periodical  occalion  for  collecting 
and  confolidating  them  into  one  band  ; by  which  means  a 
performance  might  be  exhibited  on  fo  grand  and  magnificent 
a fcale  as  no  other  part  of  the  world  could  equal.  The 
birth  and  deatli  of  Handel  naturally  occurred  to  three  fuch 
enthufiaflic  admirers  of  that  great,  mailer,  and  it  was  im- 
mediately recolleCted,  that  the  next  (now  the  prefent)  year, 
would  be  a proper  time  for  the  introduction  of  fuch  a cultom  : 
as  it  formed  a complete  century  fince  his  birth,  and  an  exaCt 
quarter  of  a century  lince  his  deceafe. 

The  plan  was  foon  after  communicated  to  the  governors 
of  the  Mufical  Fund,  who  approved  it,  and  promifed  thier 
affiltance.  It  was  next  fubmitted  to  the  directors  of 
the  concert  of  Ancient  Muiic,  who,  with  an  alacrity 
which  does  honour  to  their  zeal  for  the  memory  of  the 
great  artill  Handel,  voluntarily  undertook  the  trouble 
of  managing  and  directing  the  celebrity.  At  length, 
the  defign  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  king,  it  was 
honoured  with  his  majefty’s  fanCtion  and  patronage.  Weft- 
minfter  Abbey,  where  the  bones  of  the  great  mulician  were 
depofited,  was  thought  the  properelt  place  for  the  perform- 
ance ; and  application  having  been  made  to  the  bifhop  of 
Rochefter  for  the  ufe  of  it,  his  lordfhip,  finding  that  the 
fcheme  was  honoured  with  the  patronage  of  his  majefty, 
readily  conferited  ; only  requeiting,  as  the  performance 
would  interfere  with  the  annual  benefit  for  the  Weltminller 
Infirmary,  that  part  of  the  profits  might  be  appropriated  to 
that  charity  as  an  indemnification  for  the  lofs  it  would  fultain. 
To  this  the  projectors  of  the  plan  acceded  ; and  it  was  after- 
wards fettled,  that  the  profits  of  the  firth  day’s  performance 
fhould  be  equally  divided  between  the  mufical  fund  and  the 
Weltminller  Infirmary  ; and  thole  of  the  fubfequent  days  be 
folely  applied  to  the  ufe  of  that  fund  which  Handel  himfelf 
fo  long  helped  to  fuftain,  and  to  which  he  not  only  be- 
queathed a 1000/.,  but  which  almoft’every  mufician  in  the 
capital  annually  contributes  his  money,  his  performance,  or 
both,  to  fupport. 

Impreffed  with  a reverence  for  the  memory  of  Handel,  no 
fooner  was  the  projedl  known,  but  moll  of  the  practical 
inulicians  in  the  kingdom  eagerly  manifefted  their  zeal  for 
the  enterprife ; and  many  of  the  moft;  eminent  proftffors, 
waving  all  claims  to  precedence  in  the  band,  offered  to  per- 
form in  any  fubordinate  ftation,  in  which  their  talents  could 
be  moil  ufeful.” 

“ By  the  latter  end  of  February,  the  plan  and  neceffary 
arrangement  were  fo  far  digelted  and  advanced,  that  the 
directors  ventured  to  infert  in  all  the  newfpapers,  the  follow- 
ing advertifement. 

Under  the  Patronage  of  His  Majefty, 

In  Commemoration  of  Handel,  who  was  buried  in 
Weftminfter  Abbey,  on  the  21ft  of  April,  1759. 

On  Wednelday  the  21ft  of  April  next,  will  be  performed  in 

Wefttpinfter  Abbey,  under  the  management  of  the 


Earl  of  Exeter  [ Lord  Paget 

Earl  of  Sandwich  | Right  Hon.  H.  Morrice 

Vifcount  Dudley  Ward  J Sir  W.  Williams  Wynn,  Bart. 
Vifcount  Fitzwiiliam  | Sir  Richard  Jebb,  Bart. 

Directors  of  the  concert  of  Ancient  Mufic  ; 

Som_'  of  the  moft  approved  pieces  of  tacred  mufic,  of 
that  great  eompofer. 

The  doors  will  be  opened  at  9 o’clock,  and  the  perfotm- 
ance  will  begin  precifely  at  twelve. 

And  on  the  evening  of  the  fame  dav,  will  be  performed, 
at  the  Pantheon,  a grand  mifcellaneous  concert  of  vocal  and 
inilrumental  mufic  ; confiding  entirely  of  pieces  feleCted  from 
the  works  of  Handel. 

The  doors  will  be  opened  at  6 o’clock,  and  the  concert 
will  begin  exaCtly  at  eight. 

And  on  Saturday  morning,  A.pril  24th,  will  be  per- 
formed. in  Weftminfter  Abbey,  the  facred  oratorio  of  the 
Meffiah. 

Such  is  the  reverence  for  this  illuftrious  mafter,  that  moft 
of  the  performers  in  London,  and  a great  many  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  kingdom,  have  generoufly  offered  their 
a {Tift  ance  ; and  the  orchelira  will  confift  of  at  leaf!  400  per- 
formers, a more  numerous  band  than  was  ever  known  to  be 
collected  in  any  country,  or  on  any  occafion  whatever.  The 
profits  arifing  from  the  performances,  will  be  applied  to 
charitable  purpofes. 

In  order  to  render  the  band  as  powerful  and  complete  as 
pofiible,  the  trombone,  faebut,  or  double  curtle,  and 
double  kettle  drums,  were  fought  and  their  ufe  revived. 

In  preparing  Weftminfter  Abbey  for  the  reception  of 
their  majeflies  and  the  royal  family,  as  well  as  the  arch- 
bifhops  and  bifhops,  judges,  great  officers  of  ftate,  and 
principal  nobility  and  gentry  in  the  kingdom,  to  the  amount 
of  three  or  four  thmfand,  Mr.  James  Wyatt,  the  admirable 
architect  of  the  ill-fated  Pantheon,  furnifhed  the  elegant 
drawings  for  the  orchtftra,  throne,  and  galleries. 

As  this  commemoration  is  not  only  the  firft  inftance  of 
a band  of  fuch  magnitude  being  affembled  together,  but  of 
any  band,  at  all  numerous,  performing  in  a fimilar  fitmuion, 
without  the  affiltance  of  a manu-duttor,  to  regulate  the 
meafure,  the  performances  in  Weftminfter  Abbey  may  be 
fafely  pronounced,  no  lefs  remarkable  for  the  multiplicity  of 
voices  and  inftruments  employed,  than  for  accuracy  and 
precifion.  When  all  the  wheels  of  that  huge  machine,  the 
orcheftra,  were  in  motion,  the  effeCl  refembled  clock-work 
in  every  thing,  but  want  of  feeling  and  exprtffion. 

And,  as  the  power  of  gravity  and  attraction  in  bodies 
are  proportioned  to  their  mafs  and  denfity,  fo  it  feems  as  if 
the  magnitude  of  this  band  had  commanded  and  impelled 
adhefion  and  obedience,  beyond  that  of  any  other  of  inferior 
force.  The  pulfations  in  every  limb,  and  ramifications  of 
veins  and  arteries  in  an  animal,  could  not  be  more  recipro- 
cal, ifochronous,  and  under  the  regulation  of  the  heart, 
than  the  members  of  this  body  of  muficians  under  that  of 
the  conductor  and  leader.  The  totality  of  found  feemed 
to  proceed  from  one  voice,  and  one  inltrument ; and  its 
powers  produced,  not  only  new  and  exquifite  fenfationts 
in  judges,  and  lovers  of  the  art,  but  were  felt  by  thofe 
who  never  received  pleafure  from  mufic  before. 

This  celebration  was  at  firft  defigned  to  be  extended  to 
no  more  than  two  performances  on  the  fame  day  : one  at  noon 
in  Weftminfter  Abbey,  for  facred  mufic  ; and  the  other  in  the 
evening  of  the  fame  day  at  the  Pantheon,  for  fecular  eom- 
pofitions,  feleCted  from  the  operas  and  mifcellaneous  works 
of  the  hero  whofe  apotheofis  was  the  efficient  caufe  of  this 
extraordinary  undertaking.  But  being  countenanced  by 
his  majefty,  the  directors  of  the  concert  of  ancient  mufic, 
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the  governors  of  the  mufical  fund,  and  eagerly  patronized 
by  the  public  in  general,  while  the  plan  was  digeding,  it 
determined  the  projectors,  at  the  mitigation  of  his  majedy, 
to  have  three  performances.  The  fird  and  third  in  the 
morning,  at  Weilminder  Abbey,  and  the  fecond  at  the 
Pantheon. 

Thefe  performances  having  given  fuch  entire  fatisfa&ion 
to  all  that  were  prefent,  and  becoming,  of  courfe,  the  ge- 
neral fubjeCt  of  difcuffion  and  praife,  excited  a great  defire 
in  all  lovers  of  mufic,  and  even  of  fplendid  fpe&acles,  who 
were  abfent,  to  be  enabled  to  judge  and  fpeak  of  tranfac- 
tions  fo  memorable,  from  the  conviction  of  their  own  fenfes. 
But  even  thefe  were  not  more  eager  in  vvifhing  there  might 
be  a repetition  of  the  performances,  than  thofe  who  had 
already  attended  them.  Luckily  for  all  parties,  the  willies 
of  their  majefties  coincided  with  thofe  of  their  fubjeCts : and 
as  the  fcaffolding  was  dill  Handing,  and  t'he  band  not  yet 
difperfed,  two  more  opportunities  were  given  for  the  difplay 
of  Handel’s  wonderful  powers,  and  the  gratification  of  pub- 
lic curiofity. 

The  fourth  day  was  fupplied  with  a well  chofen  feleclion 
of  Handel’s  molt  grand  and  captivating  compofitions,  from 
his  oratorios  and  anthems ; and  on  the  fifth,  that  fublime 
production,  the  Mefiiah,  was  repeated;  and  though  it  had 
been  performed  in  the  Abbey  but  a week  before,  in  fo  per- 
fect and  magnificent  a manner,  that  no  rehearfal,  previous  to 
its  repetition,  was  neceffary  to  the  band  ; yet,  to  gratify  the 
wifhes  of  many  timid  and  infirm  lovers  of  mufic,  who  dreaded 
the  croud  that  was  likely  to  be  affembled  at  a public  per- 
formance, as  well  as  to  raife  money  for  charitable  purpofes, 
another  rehearfal  would  certainly  have  been  announced,  if 
it  had  not  been  prevented  from  taking  place  by  the  cele- 
bration of  his  majelly’s  birth  day,  on  which  occafion  there 
was  a certainty  that  the  chief  part  of  the  performers  and 
company  would  be  engaged. 

Thofe  who  attended  this  day’s  commemoration  at  the 
Abbey  were,  feemingly,  of  a higher  clafs  than  had  yet  ap- 
peared there  ; fo  that  though  the  croud  was  fomewhat  lefs 
than  at  the  preceding  performance  of  the  fame  oratorio, 
the  exhibition  was  more  fplendid.  Indeed,  as  a fpedlacle, 
it  was  fo  magnificent  to  the  fight,  and,  as  a mufical  per- 
formance, fo  mellifluous  and  grateful  to  the  ear,  that  it  will 
be  difficult  for  the  mind’s  eye  of  thofe  who  were  abfent,  to 
form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  (how,  or  the  mental  ear  of  the 
found,  from  defeription.  Every  one  prefent  mull  have 
found  full  employment  for  the  two  fenfes  which  afford  us 
the  moll  refined  pleafure  ; as  it  is  from  the  eye  and  the  ear 
that  intellect  is  fed,  and  the  mind  furnifhed  with  its  bell 
intelligence. 

At  the  firfl  performance  of  the  Mefiiah,  his  majefty  ex- 
prefied  a defire  to  the  earl  of  Sandwich  of  hearing  the  moll 
truly  fublime  of  all  choruffes,  “ Allelujah  ! for  the  Lord 
God  omnipotent  reigneth,”a  fecond  time;  and  this  gracious 
wifh  was  conveyed  to  the  orchellra,  by  the  waving  of  his 
lordlhip’s  wand.  At  this  fecond  performance  of  that  mateh- 
lefs  oratorio,  his  m jrdy  was  pleafed  to  make  the  fignal 
himfelf,  with  a gentle  motion  of  his  right  hand,  in  w*hich 
was  the  printed  book  of  the  words,  not  only  for  the  repe- 
tition of  this,  but  of  the  final  chorus,  in  the  lad  part,  to  the 
great  gratification  of  all  his  happy  fubjects  prefent;  and, 
perhaps,  the  fubje&s  of  no  fovereign  prince  on  the  globe 
were  ever  before  fo  delighted  with  the  effedls  of  a royal 
mandate. 

Thus  ended  the  fifth  and  lafl  of  the  performances  for  this 
memorable  celebration  ; and  fo  great  and  perfeft  was  the 
pleafure  which  the  audience  had  received,  that  thofe  who 
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had  attended  all  the  five  exhibitions  feemed  mod  to  regret 
this  final  clofe. 

The  whole  receipts  at  the  five  performances  of  this  mod 
fplendid  and  magnificent  celebration  amounted  to  12,736/. 

1 2s . 10 d.  Of  which,  after  all  difburfements  for  building, 
band,  and  other  incidental  expences,  to  the  amount  of 
5736/.  12s.  10 d.,  6oco l.  remained  for  the  fund  of  the  fo- 
ciety  of  decayed  mufieians,  and  1000/.  for  the  Wefiminder 
hofpital. 

At  the  end  of  the  printed  account  of  the  fird  year’s  Com- 
memoration of  Hatulel,  is  added  in  the  Appendix,  a “ Kiitory 
of  the  RHe  and  Progrefs  of  the  Fund  for  the  Support  of 
decayed  Mufieians  and  their  Families,  eftablifhed  in  1738,” 
which  has  been  lince  laudably  imitated  by  other  profefilons, 
and  in  other  countries;  and  it  appeared  in  1784,  after  thefe 
performances,  that  by  the  great  accefiion  to  the  fund  from 
the  commemoration,  its  capital  became  aferious  and  weighty' 
concern,  amounting  to  upwards  of  22,000/.,  in  South-fea 
annuities  and  three  per  cents.;  which  realizes  and  afeertains  an 
income  of  67S /.  a year,  exclulive  of  benefits  or  fubfeription. 

The  path  therefore  which  the  governors  and  court  of 
afiillants  have  now  to  purfue,  is  perfectly  plain  and  pieafant ; 
the  power  of  alleviating  didrefs  and  miftry,  of  feeding  the 
hungry,  clothing  the  naked,  and  adminiltering  comfort  to 
age  and  infirmities,  is  placed  in  their  hands,  without  the 
trouble  of  providing  the  means. 

COMMENASA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  Alia, 
according  to  Arrian,  who  fays  that  it  ran  into  the  Indus. 

COMMENDAM,  in  the  Canon  Law,  exprelfes  the 
charge,  trud,  and  adrninidration  of  the  revenues  of  a be- 
nefice,  given  to  a layman  to  enjoy',  by  way  of  depofitum, 
for  the  fpace  of  fix  months,  in  order  to  its  being  repaired, 
&c.  or  to  another  bifhop,  or  eccldiaftic,  to  perform  the 
padoral  offices  thereof,  till  fuch  time  as  the  benefice  is  pro- 
vided of  a regular  incumbent.  See  Benefice. 

Anciently,  the  adrninidration  of  vacant  bilhoprics  belonged 
to  the  nearell  neighbouring  bifhop;  which  continued  to  be 
praCtifed  between  the  archbifhopric  of  Lyons,  and  the  bi- 
fhopric  of  Autun  : on  this  account  they  were  called  com- 
mendatory bifjops. 

This  cudom  appears  to  be  very'  ancient : St.  Athanafius 
fays  of  himfelf,  according  to  Nicephorus,  that  there  had 
been  given  him  in  commendam,  i.  e.  in  adrninidration,  an- 
other church  befides  that  of  Alexandria,  whereof  he  was 
dated  bifhop. 

The  care  of  churches,  it  feems,  which  had  no  pador,  was 
committed  to  a bifhop,  till  they  were  provided  with  an  ordi- 
nary: the  regider  of  pope  Gregory  Lis  full  of  thefe  com- 
miffions,  or  commendams,  granted  during  the  abfence  or 
ficknefs  of  a bifhop,  or  the  vacancy  of  a fee.  Some  fay, 
that  pope  Leo  IV.  fird  let  the  modern  commendams  on 
foot,  in  favour  of  eccleiiadics  who  had  been  expelled  their 
benefices  by  the  Saracens;  to  whom  the  adrninidration  of 
the  vacant  churches  was  committed  for  a time,  in  expecta- 
tion of  their  being  reltored:  though  St.  Gregory  is  faid 
alfo  to  have  ufed  the  fame,  while  the  Lombards  defoiated 
Italy. 

In  a little  time,  the  practice  of  commendams  became  ex- 
ceedingly abufed;  and  the  revenues  of  monaderies  were 
given  to  laymen  for  their  fubfidence.  The  bifhops  alfo  pro- 
cured feveral  benefices,  or  even  bifhoprics,  in  commendam, 
which  ferved  for  a pretext  for  holding  them  all  without  di- 
reftly  violating  the  canons.  Part  of  the  abufe  has  been  re- 
trenched; hut  the  ufe  of  commendams  is  dill  retained,  as 
an  expedient  to  take  off  the  incompatibility  of  the  perfon, 
by  the  nature  of  the  benefice. 
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When  a parfon  is  made  bifhop,  his  parfonaga  becomes 
Vacant;  but  if  the  king  by  fpecial  difpenfation  give  him 
power  to  retain  his  benefice,  notwithftanding  his  promotion, 
he  fhal!  continue  parfon,  and  is  fa:d  to  hold  it  in  commendam; 
but  this  muft  be  done  before  confecration,  for  afterwards  it 
comes  too  late,  becauie  the  benefice  is  then  abfolutely  void. 
There  are  feveral  forts  of  commendams  founded  on  tlie  flat. 
25  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  21.  as  a commendam  feme/Iris,  which  is 
for  the  benefit  of  the  church,  without  any  regard  to  the 
corr.mendatary,  being  only  a provisional  aid  of  the  ordinary, 
for  fupplying  the  vacation  of  6 months,  in  which  time  the 
patron  is  to  prefcnt  his  clerk,  and  only  implies  a fequtftra- 
tion  of  the  cure  and  fruits  till  the  clerk  is  prefented:  com- 
rnendam  retinere,  by  means  of  which  a bifhop  retains  bene- 
fices on  his  preferment,  which  has  operated  for  a certain 
number  of  years,  or  even  as  long  as  the  commendatory  lived, 
and  continued  bifhop  ; and  thefe  commendams  are  granted 
on  the  king’s  mandate  to  the  archbifhop,  exprt  fling  his  con- 
fent,  which  continues  the  incumbency,  fo  that  there  is  no 
occaftnn  for  inftitution  : a commendam  recipere,  which  is  to 
take  a benefice  de  novo , in  the  bifhop’s  o-.vn  gift,  or  of  fome 
other  patron,  vvhofe  confent  is  obtained  ; and  for  life,  when 
it  is  equal  to  a prelentation,  without  inftitution,  or  induc- 
tion. But  all  difpenfations  beyond  6 months  were  only 
permiffive  at  firlt,  and  granted  to  perfons  of  merit  ; the 
commendam  retinere  is  for  one  or  two  years,  & c.  and  fome- 
times  for  three  or  fix  years,  and  doth  not  alter  the  eftate 
which  the  incumbent  had  before;  and  this,  as  long  as  the 
commendatary  fhduld  live  and  continue  bifhop,  hath  been 
thought  good.  Vaugh.  18.  The  commendam  recipere  muft 
be  for  life,  as  other  paifons  and  vicars  enjoy  their  benefices ; 
and  as  a patron  cannot  prefent  to  a full  church,  fo  neither 
can  a commendam  recipere  be  made  to  a church  that  is  then 
full.  Show.  414. 

A benefice  cannot  be  commended  by  parts,  any  more  than 
it  may  be  prefented  unto  by  parts;  fo  that  one  fhall  have 
the  glebe,  another  the  tythes,  &e.  Nor  can  a commenda- 
tary have  a juris  utrum,  or  take  to  him  and  his  fucceffors, 
fue  or  be  filed,  in  a writ  of  annuity,  &c.  But  a commenda 
perpetua  may  be  admitted  to  do  it.  11  Hen.  IV.  Compl.  ln- 
cumb.  360.  (See  Nclf.  Abr.  454. )• 

Thefe  commendams  are  now  in  fadt  feldom  or  never 
granted  to  any  but  bifhops ; and  in  that  cafe  the  bifhop  is 
made  commendacary  of  the  benefice  while  he  continues  bifhop 
of  fuch  a diocefe,  as  the  objcdl  is  to  make  an  addition  to  a 
fmall  biftiopric;  and  it  would  be  unreafonable  to  grant  it 
to  a bifhop  for  life,  who  might  afterwards  be  tranflated  to 
one  of  the  vacant  fees. 

Commendam,  in  popifh  countrie?,  is  a real  title  of  a re- 
gular benefice;  as  an  abbey,  or  priory  given  by  the  pope  to 
a fecular  clerk,  or  even  to  a layman,  with  power  to  dilpofe 
of  the  fruits  thereof  during  his  life. 

No  benefice  that  has  a cure  of  fouls,  i.  e.  no  parfonage, 
or  bifhopric,  can  be  given  in  commendam.  This  practice 
being  entirely  contrary  to  the  canons,  none  but  the  pope, 
who  has  a power  of  difpenfmg  with  the  canons,  can  con- 
fer it. 

When  the  commendam  becomes  vacant  by  the  death  of 
the  commendatary,  it  is  not  efteemed  vacant  by  his  death  ; 
but  as  it  was  before  the  commendam  was  granted  : that 
making  no  alteration  in  the  thing  : yet  the  pope  gives  the 
lame  benefice  in  commendam  again,  by  a privilege  which  he 
ftill  continues. 

By  the  pope’s  bulls,  a commendatary  abbot  has  the  full 
authority  of  the  regular  abbot  to  whom  he  is  fubftituted. 
For  this  reafon,  the  bulls  exprefsly  require,  that  he  be  a 
pmft;  or,  that  if  he  have  not  yet  attained  the  age  of  prieft- 
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hood,  he  fiiall  take  orders  as  foon  as  he  lias.  But  this  is  a 
mere  formality,  or  matter  of  ftyle,  the  thing  is  never  exe- 
cuted. 

Indeed,  the  fpiritual  direction  of  the  abbey,  while  it  i$ 
in  commendam , is  lodged  wholly  in  the  clauitral  priors. 

The  corr.mendatary  abbots  have  not  any  authority  over 
the  religious  in  fpirituahbus : they  even  cannot  either  ap- 
point or  fet  afide  the  clauitral  priors,  who  are  nominated  in 
the  bulls  the  adminiftrators  of  the  fpiritualities ; in  which, 
however,  this  reftridtion  is  added,  viz.  till  the  abbot  arrive 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  to  alfume  the  priefthood. 

The  popes  grant  benefices  in  commendam , not  only  to 
cltrks,  by  difpenfing  with  their  age,  and  other  qualifications 
required  ; but  they  alfo  difpenfe  with  the  clericate  even  in 
children  yet  in  the  cradle,  till  they  become  of  age  to  take 
the  tonfure:  it  being  fufficient  to  obtain  a bull,  that  it  be 
reprefented  at  Rome,  that  the  child  is  dcllined  for  the 
eccleiiaftic  if  ate.  In  this  cafe  there  is  an  oeconomus, 
or  fttward,  appointed  to  take  care  of  the  temporal  con- 
cerns. 

Commendatary,  a perfon  who  holds  a church  living  or 
preferment  in  commendam. 

Commendatary  Letters , are  fuch  as  are  written  by  one 
bifhop  to  another  in  behalf  of  any  of  the  clergy,  or  others 
of  his  diocefe  travelling  thither  ; that  they  may  be  received 
among  the  faithful;  or  that  the  clerk  may  be  promoted; 
or  nectffaries  may  be  adminiftered  to  others,  &c.  Several 
forms  of  thefe  letters  may  be  feen  in  our  hiftorians;  as  in 
Bede,  lib.  ii . cap.  j 8. 

COMMENDATUS,  one  that  lives  under  the  protection 
of  a great  man. 

Commendati  homines  were  perfons  who,  by  a voluntary  ho- 
mage, put  themielves  under  the  protection  of  any  fuperior 
lord  ; for  ancient  homage  was  either  predial,  due  for  fome 
tenure,  or  peri'onal,  which  was  by  compulfion,  as  a fign  of 
neceftary  fubjedtion  ; or  voluntary,  with  a defire  of  pro- 
tection. And  thofe  who  by  voluntary  homage  put  them- 
felves  under  the  protection  of  any  men  of  power,  were 
fometimes  called  homines  ejus  commendati , fometimes  only 
* ommendati , as  often  occhrs  in  Domefday . Commendati  di- 
midii  were  thofe  who  depended  on  two  feveral  lords,  and 
paid  one  half  of  their  homage  to  each  ; and  fub-commen~ 
dati , were  like  under-tenants,  under  the  command  of  per- 
fons who  were  dependants  themfclves  on  a fuperior  lord. 
There  were  aifo  dimidii  fub- commendati,  who  bore  a double 
relation  to  fuch  depending  lords.  Domefday.  This 
phrafe  feems  to  be  ltiil  in  ufe,  in  the  ufual  compliment, 
commend  me  to  fuch  a friend,  &c.  which  is  to  let  him 
know  I am  his  humble  fervant.  Spelm.  of  Feuds,  cap. 
20. 

COMMENDO,  called  alfo  Commani,  Kommani,  Jlguejlo , 
and  Guajfo,  in  Geography , a kingdom  of  Africa,  on  the  Gold 
coaft,  bordered  on  the  welt  by  the  countries  of  Jabi  and  Jaben, 
on  the  north-weft  by  Adorn,  by  Ambrambo  on  the  north ; 
on  the  eaft,  by  a little  republic  lying  between  Commendo 
and  Fetu,  called  Addena,  or  Elmina  ; and  by  the  ocean  on 
the  fouth.  The  dimenfions  are  about  five  miles  along  the 
fea-coaft,  and  about  as  many  up  the  country.  In  the  centre, 
on  the  ftrand,  hands  Little  Commendo,  or  Commani,  call- 
ed by  the  negroes  Ekki  Tekki,  having  cape  Aldea  dasTerras 
on  the  weft,  and  Ampani  on  the  eaft,  with  fome  fmall  ham- 
lets in  the  intermediate  fpaces.  Commendo  had  formerly 
been  a part  of  Saba  and  Fetu,  but  of  late  years  it  has  been 
ereCted  into  a feparate  monarchy . The  chief  city,  or  reil- 
dence  of  the  king,  is  called  “ Guaffo,”  which  13  large  and 
well  inhabited,  containing  no  lefs  than  400  houfes,  and  fitu- 
ated  on  high  ground,  at  the  diltance  of  four  miles  from 
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Little  Commendo;  the  Dutch  diftinguifh  both  by  the  name 
of  Great  and  Little  Commendo.  This  kingdom  produces  but 
little  rice ; neverthelefiqthe  vallies  are  no  lefs  Fertile  than  agree- 
able, and  the  hills  covered  with  wood,  which  affords  a very  de- 
lightFul  profpeft.  Behind  Little  Commendo,  the  land  rifes 
by  a gentle  afcer.t  into  little  hilis,  beautifully  Fheltered  with 
woods  of  a perpetual  verdure  ; and  at  the  bottom  are  mea- 
dows and  plains  difpofetl  in  the  molt  agreeable  manner,  and 
abounding  with  various  kinds  of  fruit-trees.  The  natives 
are  warlike,  and  fo  numerous,  that  in  this  little  king- 
dom, the  l'overeign  is  able  to  raife  an  army  of  20,000  men. 
His  ordinary  body-guard  is  compofed  of  500  Itout  fellows, 
well  armed,  refolute,  and  loyal.  It  has  been  faid  that 
Commendo  abounds  in  gold  mines,  but  that  the  king,  for 
fear  of  exciting  the  avarice  of  the  Europeans,  prohibits  the 
.working  of  them.  This  country  is  divided  into  two  dillindl 
provinces.  We  Fhall  content  ouvfelves  with  deferibing  Little 
Commendo.  This  province  is  called  by  the  Portuguefe 
Aldea  das  Terras,  and  by  the  natives  Ekki  Tekki.  The 
town  is  faid  to  contain  at  leal  ico  houfes.  It  is  fituated 
on  the  banks  of  a fine  rivulet,  that  empties  itfelf  into  the 
fea  on  the  fouthward,  which  forms  a kind  of  canal,  or  little 
oblong  harbour  for  canoes.  The  N.E.  fide  of  the  town, 
where  the  French  had  formerly  a fettlement,  is  border- 
.ed  by  little  hills,  at  the  foot  of  which  lie  fine  rich  mea- 
dows and  palture,  as  well  as  fertile  fields,  every  where 
interfperfed  with  groves  of  fruit-trees.  Little  Commendo, 
which  was  once  a place  of  great  note,  and  one  of  the  finell 
towns  in  Guinea,  has  fince  exhibited  only  the  remains  of  a 
town  deftroyed  by  fire,  and  the  well  peopled  ruins  of  a once 
flourifhing  and  great  city.  The  natives  of  Little  Commendo 
are  in  general  turbulent,  cunning,  and  deceitful  ; much  ad- 
difted  to  lying  and  ftealing.  Their  employment  confids 
either  in  fifhing  or  in  commerce,  and  their  neighbours  em- 
ploy them  as  brokers  and  fadlors,  particularly  the  people  of 
Akamen,  who  cairy  on  a confiderable  trade.  Every  morn- 
ing 70  or  So  large  canoes  may  be  feen  upon  the  coad  fifh- 
ing, or  trading  with  the  European  (hipping  in  the  road. 
About  the  middle  of  the  day  they  put  to  (hore  when  the 
fouth-wed  winds  begin  to  blow,  both  for  facility  of  unload- 
ing, and  for  fecuring  a market  for  their  cargoes,  either 
at  Great  or  Little  Commendo,  where  the  inland  negroes 
affemble  with  the  commodities  of  their  principal  countries. 
No  markets  on  earth  are  better  fupplied  with  all  forts  of 
grain,  roots,  fruits,  pulfe,  and  fi.fh,  than  thefe,  nor  at  a 
more  reafonable  price.  Here  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  have 
forts.  Next  to  Cape  Coalt,  the  Englifh  fort  is  faid  to  be 
the  principal  which  they  poffefs  in  Guinea,  at  lead  on  the 
Gold  Coaft.  The  Dutch  fort  of  Wodenbourgh,  lies 
at  the  dilfance  of  a mufket  (hot,  and  was  built  in  the  year 
1688.  N.  lat.  40  54'.  E.  long.  o°  34k 

The  principal  commodities  for  which  there  is  a demand 
by  the  negroes  of  Commendo,  are  g’.afs  beads,  brafs  bells, 
and  buttons,  long  linen  cloths  and  woollen  duffs.  They  are 
very  dextrous  in  the  adulteration  of  gold,  and  the  praftice 
is  very  common.  When  the  people  of  Commendo  are  at 
war,  they  have  ufually  a (lavc-market  at  Little  Commendo, 
for  the  more  quick  difpatch  of  their  bufinefs.  Here  alfo 
they  keep  quantities  of  gold  in  the  hands  of  certain  agents 
employed  to  carry  on  trade,  while  the  red  are  fighting  the 
enemy  in  the  field.  The  gold  trade,  however,  is  not  very 
.confiderable. 

COMMENDONE,  GianfrAncesco,  in  Biography , an 
eminent  prelate  in  the  church  of  Rome,  was  born  at  Venice 
in  1524,  and  began,  at  the  early  age  of  ten  years,  to  com- 
pofe  verfes.  He  purfued  his  dudies  at  Padua,  and  in  the  year 
1550,  he  was  introduced  to  pope  Julius  III.,  by  whom  he 


was  made  chamberlain,  and  afterwards  employed  on  public 
bufinefs.  In  1533,  he  accompanied  the  legate  cardinal  Bar- 
dino  to  Flanders,  and  from  thence  he  was  difpatched  fecret- 
ly  to  England,  to  enquire  into  the  d ite  of  religion  under 
queen  Mary.  Paul  IV.  marie  him  bifhop  of  Zar.t,  and 
commifiioned  him  to  excite  the  different  dates  of  Italy  to 
unite  with  him  in  a common  league.  By  Pius  IV.  he  was 
raifed  to  the  office  of  cardinal  in  1565,  while  he  was  nuncio 
in  Poland.  Pie  was  employed  in  various  other  rniffions  to. 
foreign  dates,  and  in  all  thefe  he  afted  with  zeal  for  his 
church,  and  executed  whatever  was  committed  to  his  charge 
with  the  utmod  difpatch  and  fidelity.  Under  Gregory  XIII. 
he  was  profecuted  by  the  imperial  fablion  for  having  too 
great  a partiality  towards  France  ; hi§  own  party  was,  how- 
ever, fo  drong,  that  he  was  not  only  acquitted,  but  upon  a 
dangerous  illnefs  of  the  pope,  it  was  projedted  to  raife  him 
to  the  papal  crown.  The  pope,  by  recovering  his  health- 
difappointed  his  expectations,  and  Commendone  himfelf 
died  at  Padua,  in  December,  1584.  He  is  not  celebrated 
as  an  author,  having  left  behind  him  only  fome  Latin 
poems,  among  thofe  of  the  Academy  of  Occulti,  of  which 
he  was  the  zealous  patron,  and  fome  letters  inferted  in  the 
notes  to  thofe  of  Julio  Poggiano.  Commendone  was 
reckoned  one  of  the  abled  politicians  of  his  own  time,  a 
man  ef  great  learning,  and  a friend  to  literature.  He 
cultivated  an  intimate  friendfhip  with  many  of  the  mod  emi- 
nent fcholars  in  Italy,  and  to  him  were  addreffed  fome  letters 
of  Annibal Caro.  Gen.  Biog. 

Commensurable  Quantities,  in  Geometry,  are  fuch  as 
have  fome  common  aliquot  part,  or  which  may  be  meafured 
or  divided  without  leaving  a remainder,  by  fome  meafure 
or  divifor,  called  their  common  meafure.  Thus,  a foot 
and  a yard  are  commenfurable  ; there  being  a third  quan- 
tity which  will  meafure  each,  viz.  an  inch  ; which  taken 
12  times  makes  a foot,  and  36  times  a yard. 

Commenfurables  are  to  each  other  as  one  rational  whole 
number  to  another.  In  incommenfurables  it  isotherwife.  The 
ratio  of  commenfurables,  therefore,  is  rational ; that  of  in- 
commenfurables irrational : hence,  alfo,  the  exponent  of  the 
ratio  of  commenfurables  is  a rational  number. 

Commensurable  Numbers,  in  Arithmetic,  whether  integers 
or  fradlions,  are  filch  as  have  fome  othc.  number  which  will 
meafure  or  divide  them  without  any  remainder.  Thus,  6 and 
8, both  divided  by  2,  are  refpedlively  commenfurable  numbers: 
§ and|-,  or  T\  and  T°x,  arc  commenfurable  fradlions,  becaufe 
the  fraftion  \ or  Trx  will  meafure  them  both  ; and  in  this 
fenfe  all  fradlions  may  be  faid  to  be  commenfurable. 

Commensurable  in  Power.  Right  lines  are  faid  to  be 
commenfurable  in  power,  when  their  fquares  are  meafured 
by  one  and  the  fame  fpace,  or  fuperficies. 

Commensurable  Surds,  are  fuchfurds  as,  being  reduced 
to  their  lead  terms,  become  true  figurative  quantities  of  their 
kind;  and  are  therefore  as  a rational  quantity  to  a rational : 
fuch  are  3 A/  2 and  2^2  being  one  to  the  other  as  3 to  2. 
See  Surd. 

COMMENTACULA,  among  the  Romans,  therod  which, 
the  flamens  carried  in  their  hands  when  going  to  facrifice. 

COMMENT  A RIENS1S,  in  Ancient  Military  Language, 
the  perfon  who  was  gaoler  of  the  foldiers’  prifon  among  the 
Romans,  and  kept  its  regiders.  He  was  fubjedt  to  the 
“ triumviri  capitales.” 

COMMENTARY,  or  Comment,  a glofs,  or  interpre- 
tation, affixed  to  fome  ancient,  obfeure,  or  difficult  author, 
to  render  him  more  intelligible,  or  to  fupply  what  he  has  left 
undone.  The  biblical  dudent  may  find  fome  judicious  and 
ufeful  remarks  on  commentators,  or  thofe  who  have  written 
commentaries  on  the  Sacred  Scripture,  in  Mr.  Locke’s  Pre- 
face 
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face  to  his  Paraphrafe  and  Notes  on  the  Epillles  of  St. 
Paul. 

Commentary  is  alfo  ufed  for  a fort  of  hiftory,  written 
by  a perfon  who  had  a chief  hand  in  the  tranfaftions  re- 
lated. 

Such  are  the  commentaries  of  Cxfar,  of  Sleidan,  Mont- 
luc.  See. 

The  word  is  alfo  uftd  for  certain  books  written  on  fome 
particular  fubjefft  : Kepler  has  an  excellent  book  of  com- 
mentaries on  Mars,  containing  obfervations  on  the  motion 
of  that  planet. 

COMMEQUIERS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Vendee,  15  miles  N.  of  Sables 
d’Olonne. 

COMMERAGH,  or  Cummeragh,  the  name  of  a high 
ridge  of  mountains  which  lie  between  Dtrngarvan  and  Cion- 
mel.1,  in  the  county  of  Waterford,  Ireland.  On  the  fides  of 
this  chain,  fays  Dr.  Smith,  are  many  horrid  precipices  and 
deep  declivities,  and  the  vallies  are  full  of  large  fragments 
intermixed  with  fand  and  gravel.  On  the  tops  of  moil  of 
them  are  alfo  large  heaps  of  Hones.  Smith’s  Water- 
ford. 

COMMERCE,  the  interchange  of  commodities,  or  the 
difpofal  of  produce  of  any  kind  for  other  articles,  or  for 
fome  reprefentative  of  value  for  which  other  articles  can  be 
procured,  with  the  view  of  making  a profit  by  the  trarifac- 
tion.  The  term  is  ufually  reftridted  to  the  mercantile  in- 
tercourfe  between  different  countries  ; the  internal  dealings 
between  individuals  of  the  fame  country,  either  for  the  fup- 
ply  of  immediate  confumption,  or  for  carrying  on  manufac- 
tures, being  more  commonly'  denominated  trade. 

The  mutual  convenience  of  an  exchange  of  commodities, 
mull  have  been  evident  almofl  as  foon  as  any  part  of  man- 
kind had  acquired  an  idea  of  diftintl  property  ; the  difficulty 
of  communication  between  different  countries  mull,  however, 
have  long  rendered  commercial  intercourfe  very  limited  and 
uncertain.  The  dangers  attending  long  journies  induced 
thofe  who  engaged  in  trading  to  dillant  parts,  to  affociate 
together  for  mutual  aflktaoce  and  defence  ; and  thefe  com- 
panies of  merchants,  or  caravans,  were  well  adapted  for  the 
improvement  of  commerce,  from  the  information  which  the 
individuals  compofing  them  would  communicate  to  each 
other,  and  the  connections  they  might  occalionally  form.  In 
the  book  of  Geneus,  mention  is  made  of  the  companies  or 
caravans  of  Ifhmaelite  merchants  trading  in  fpices  Irom  Gi- 
lead into  Egypt ; to  one  of  whom  Jofeph  was  fold,  about 
62c  years  after  the  flood.  But  this  mode  of  communication 
between  different  countries  was  infufficient  for  the  enter- 
prifing  fpirit  of  commercial  adventurers;  remote  countries 
cannot  convey  their  commodities  by  land  to  thofe  places 
where,  on  account  of  their  rarity,  they  are  molt  defired,  and 
confequently  become  moll  valuable.  It  was  not  till  fome 
progrefs  had  been  made  in  the  art  off  navigation,  that  the 
power  was  acquired  of  tranfportlng  with  facility  the  fuper- 
fl'jous  flock  of  one  part  of  the  earth  to  fupply  the  wants  of 
another  part,  and  that  the  aCtive  fpirit  of  commerce  could 
extend  its  multifarious  concerns  to  all  the  known  parts  of 
the  globe. 

The  Egyptians,  foon  after  the  eflablifhment  of  their  mo- 
narchy, are  laid  to  have  opened  a trade  between  the  Arabian 
Gulph  or  Red  Sea,  and  the  weftern  coaft  of  the  great  In- 
dian continent.  The  commodities  which  they  imported  from 
the  eaft,  were  carried  by  land  from  the  Arabian  Gulph  to 
the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  conveyed  down  that  river  to  the 
Mediterranean  : but  the  maxims  and  manners  of  Egypt  were 
inimical  to  commerce,  ar.d  this  profitable  traffick  foon  de- 
clined. 


The  fituation  and  circnrnffanecs  of  the  Pheniclans  natu- 
rally led  them  to  look  to  commerce  as  the  only  fource  from 
which  they  could  derive  opulence  or  power;  and  accordmg- 
ly,  the  foreign  trade  carried  on  by  them,  particularly  from 
Stdon  and  Tyre,  became  more  extenfive  and  important  than 
that  of  any  ftate  in  the  ancient  world.  Their  (hips  not  only 
frequented  ali  the  ports  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  they  were 
the  lirll  who  ventured  beyond  the  ancient  boundaries  of  na- 
vigation, and  paffing  the  ilreights  ef  Gibraltar,  v i li ted  the 
weftern  coails  of  Spain  and  Africa.  They  revived  a com- 
mercial intercourfe  with  Arabia  and  the  continent  of  India, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  eallern  coaft  of  Africa  on  the 
other;  the  cargoes  which  they  purchafed  in  Arabia,  Ethi- 
opia, and  India,  being  landed  at  Elath,  the  fafeft  harbour 
in  the  Red  Sea  towards  the  north  : thence  they  were  carried 
by  land  to  Rhinocolura,  the  diftance  not  being  very  con- 
liderable,  and,  being  re-fliipped  in  that  port,  were  tranfport- 
ed  to  Tyre,  and  dillributed  over  the  world. 

The  wealth  which  the  Phenicians  acquired  by  monopo- 
lizing the  commerce  of  the  Red  Sea,  incited  their  neigh* 
bours,  the  Jews,  under  the  profperous  reigns  of  David  and 
Solomon,  to  aim  at  being  admitted  to  lome  fliare  of  it.  So- 
lomon  fitted  out  fleets,  which,  navigated  by  Phenickm  pilots 
and  mariners,  failed  from  the  Red  Sea  to  Tfirfhiflt  and 
Ophir,  from  whence  they  brought  fuch  valuable  cargoes  as 
fuddeniy  diffufed  wealth  and  fplendour  through  the  king- 
dom of  Ifrael.  But  the  inftitutions  off' the  Jews  were  by 
no  means  favourable  to  commerce,  which,  was  never  carried 
to  any  great  extent  by  them  while  they  inhabited  Judea. 

The  Carthaginians  applied  themfeives  to  commerce  and 
navigation  with  ardour,  ingenuity,  and  fuccefs  ; but  as  the 
Phenicians  had  engrofftd  the  commerce  of  India,  their  ad- 
ventures were  chiefly  madeto  the  weft  and  north  Follow- 
ing the  courfe  which  ihd  Phenicians  had  opened,  they  ex* 
tended  their  voyages  beyond  the  ihores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
viliting  not  only  all  the  coafls  of  Spain,  but  thofe  of  Gauff 
and  penetrating  at  la  ft  to  Britain.  They  made  voyage's  of 
difeovery  in  different  directions,  and  thus  ellabli fhed  a com- 
mercial intercourfe  with  places  which  before  were  wholly 
unknown  ; but  whatever  knowledge  of  this  kind  they  ac- 
quired, it  v/as  concealed  from  the  inhabitants  of  other  Hates 
with  the  utmofl  care. 

The  Greeks,  although  their  country  was  almofl  encom- 
pafled  by  thefea,  which  formed  many  fpacious  bays  and  com- 
modious harbours,  and  though  it  was  (urrounded  by  a num- 
ber of  fertile  iflands,  were,  notwithftanding  fuch  a favour- 
able fituation,  a long  time  before  they  attained  any  degree 
of  perfection  in  navigation.  They  fcarcely  carried  on  any 
commerce  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Mediterranean.  Their 
chief  intercourfe  was  with  the  colonies  of  their  countrymen 
planted  in  thelcffer  Alia,  in  Italy,  and  in  Sicily.  They  fome- 
times  vifued  the  ports  of  Egypt,  of  the  fouthern  provinces 
of  Gaul,  and  of  Thrace,  or  paffing  through  the  Hcllefpont, 
they  traded  with  the  countries  lituated  around  the  Euxine 
fea.  The  expedition  of  Alexander  into  the  call  corflder- 
ably  enlarged  the  geographical  knowledge  of  the  Greeks 
He  had  oblerved  the  rtfources  which  commerce  creates,  in 
the  exertions  of  the  republic  of  Tyre,  and  therefore  it  be- 
came part  of  his  plan  to  render  the  empire  which  he  pro- 
pofed  to  eflablifh,  the  centre  of  commerce  as  well  as  the 
feat  of  dominion.  With  this  view,  he  founded  Alexandria 
near  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  that,  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean fea,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Arabian  gulph,  it 
might  command  the  trade  both  of  the  eaft  and  welt.  This 
fituation  was  fo  judicioufly  chofen,  that  Alexandria  foon 
became  the  chief  commercial  city  in  the  world.  Not  only 
during  the  fubiiftence  of  the  Grecian  empire  in  Egypt  and 
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In  tV;e  call,  but  am  id  ft  all  tbe  fu'cceeding  revolutions  of  thofe 
countries,  commerce,  particularly  that  of  tne  Eaft  Indies, 
continued  to  flow  in  the  channel  which  the  fagacity  and 
forefight  of  Alexander  had  marked  out  for  it,  till  the  dif- 
covery  ot  the  navigation  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  opened 
a more  expeditious  and  independent  channel  to  a. I the  ma- 
ritime dates  of  Europe. 

In  the  early  periods  of  the  Roman  hiftory,  commerce  ap- 
pears to  have  been  much  neglefted  and  undervalued  ; it 
feems  to  have  been  thought  a degrading  employ  by  this  mi- 
litary people,  and  to  have  been  left  almolt’  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  natives  of  the  countries  they  conquered.  The 
extent,  however,  of  the  Roman  power,  which  included  the 
greatell  part  of  the  known  world,  the  vigilant  infpe&icn  of 
the  Roman  magiltrates,  and  the  fpirit  of  the  Roman  go- 
vernment, no  lefs  intelligent  than  adtive,  gave  fuch  additional 
fecurity  to  commerce,  as  animated  it  with  new  vigour;  and, 
as Toon  as  the  Romans  acquired  a tafte  for  the  produdions 
of  other  countries,  commerce,  particularly  the  trade  with 
India  through  Egypt,  was  pulhed  with  new  vigour,  and 
carried  on  to  a greater  extent.  The  pilots  who  failed  from 
Egypt  to  India  firft  ventured  to  quit  fight  of  the  fhore,  and 
depending  wholly  on  the  trade  winds,  boldly  failed  from 
Ocelis  at  the  mouth  of  the  Arabian  gulph,  acrofs  the  ocean, 
to  the  coall  of  Malabar,  returning  with  the  eaftern  monfoon, 
and  thus  procuring  the  fpices  and  other  rich  commodities 
of  the  continent  and  iflands  of  the  farther  India,  which  were 
brought  to  the  port  of  Mufiris  by  the  Indians  themfclves. 
The  commerce  thus  carried  on  will  appear  confiderable  even 
in  the  prefent  age,  as  the  trade  with  India  is  laid  to  have 
drained  the  Roman  empire  every  year  of  more  than  four 
hundred  thoufand  pounds,  and  that  one  hundred  and  twenty 
lhip3  failed  annually  from  the  Arabian  gulph  to  that  coun- 
try. The  reign  of  Auguftus  was  very  favourable  to  com- 
merce, as  the  peace  which  then  prevailed  over  the  civilized 
parts  of  the  world,  enabled  the  merchants  to  purfue  it  un- 
molefted.  Under  Tiberius  we  find  the  Romans  extending 
their  prote&ion  to  the  north,  and  the  town  of  Havern,  the 
molt  ancient  in  Friefland,  founded.  Under  Nero,  the  capi- 
tal  of  England  is  firlt  mentioned  as  a confiderable  place. 
Tacitus,  who  lived  for  fome  time  at  London,  fays  it  was 
famous  for  its  many  merchants,  and  plenty  of  its  merchan- 
dize. Rome,  however,  as  the  feat  of  wealth  and  luxury, 
continued  to  be  the  metropolis  of  the  commercial  world, 
until  the  fourth  century,  when  Conllantine  removed  the  feat 
of  empire  to  Conltantinople,  and  made  it  the  emporium  of 
commerce.  This  city  was  undoubtedly  well  adapted  for 
that  honour;  it  was  favoured  by  nature  with  a fine  climate, 
and  in  a moll  advantageous  fituation  for  carrying  on  an  ex- 
tenfive  correfpondence  with  every  part  of  the  world  then 
known. 

The  invafion  by  the  northern  nations  in  the  fifth  century, 
not  merely  arrelted  the  progrefs  of  commerce,  but  effectually 
dilfolved  all  commercial  connections,  and  deprived  the  mer- 
chants of  any  market  for  their  commodities.  Europe  be- 
came parcelled  out  into  many  fmall  and  independent  Hates, 
differing  from  each  other  in  language  and  culloms  ; no  in- 
tercourfe  fubfifted  between  the  members  of  thefe  divided 
and  hoftile  communities;  their  mode  of  life  was  fimple,  they 
had  few  wants  to  fupply,  and  few  fuperfiuities  to  difpofe  of. 
Cities,  in  which  alone  an  extenlive  commerce  can  be  carried 
on,  were  few,  inconfiderable,  and  dellitute  of  thofe  immu- 
nities which  produce  fecurity  or  excite  enterprife.  It  be- 
came difagreeable  and  dangerous  to  vifit  any  foreign  coun- 
try, and  thus  tbe  knowledge  of  remote  regions  was  loti  ; 
their  fituation,  their  commodities,  and  almolt  their  names, 
were  unknown.  The  prefei-vation  of  Conltantinople  from 
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the  general  deftrudtion,  however,  prevented  commercial  in. 
tercourfe  with  dillant  nations  from  ceafmg  altogether.  In 
that  city  the  knowledge  of  ancient  arts  and  dilcoverits  was 
preferved  ; a tafte  for  fplendour  and  elegance  fubfifted  ; the 
productions  of  foreign  countries  were  in  requeft ; and  com- 
merce continued  to  flourifh  there  when  it  wass  almolt  extindt 
in  every  other  part  of  Europe.  The  merchants  of  Con- 
ltantinople did  not  confine  their  trade  to  the  iflands  of  the 
Archipelago,  or  to  the  adjacent  coafts  of  Afia  ; they  took 
a wider  range,  and  following  the  courfe  which  the  ancients 
had  marked  out,  imported  the  commodities  of  the  Eaft  In- 
dies from  Alexandria.  When  Egypt  was  torn  from  the 
Roman  empire  by  the  Arabians,  the  induftry  of  the  Greeks 
difeovered  a new  channel,  by  which  the  productions  of  In- 
dia might  be  conveyed  to  Conltantinople.  They  were  car- 
ried up  the  Indus,  as  far- as  that  great  river  is  navigable; 
thence  they  were  tranfported  by  land  to  the  banks  of  the 
river  Oxus,  and  proceeded  down  its  flream  to  the  Cafpian 
fea.  There  they  entered  the  Volga,  and  (ailing  up  it,  were 
carried  by  land  to  the  Tanais,  which  conduced  them  into 
the  Euxine  fea,  where  veffels  from  Conllantinople  waited 
their  arrival.  This  extraordinary  and  tedious  mode  of  con- 
veyance, Dr.  Robertfon  obferves,  is  a proof  not  only  of  the 
violent  palfion  which  the  inhabitants  of  Conltantinople  had 
conceived  for  the  luxuries  of  the  eaft,  and  of  the  ardour  and 
ingenuity  with  which  they  carried  on  commerce,  but  it  de- 
monftrate?,  that  during  the  ignorance  which  reigned  in  the 
reft  of  Europe,  a knowledge  of  remote  countries  was  ftill 
preferved  in  the  capital  of  the  Greek  empire.  Robertfon’s 
Hift.  Amer.  vol.  i. 

The  devaftations  of  the  Huns  in  Italy  induced  many  of 
the  richeft  inhabitants  of  the  country  near  the  bottom  of  the 
Adriatic,  to  fly  with  their  belt  effects  into  the  numerous 
fmall  fandy  ifles  lying  amongft  the  lhallow  waters  near  the 
fhores  of  the  continent ; on  which  ifles,  about  feventy-two  in 
number,  they  built  fuch  habitations  as  their  circumftances 
would  admit ; and  here  bv  degrees  arofe  the  celebrated  com- 
mercial city  of  Venice.  Necefiky  firft  obliged  them  to  de- 
vote themfclves  to  commerce,  the  earlieft  branch  of  which 
was  naturally  the  fifheries.  Their  next  commercial  objcCt 
was  the  manufacture  and  exportation  (ft  fait.  Thus  by  the 
application  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  fecurity  of  its  fit  el- 
ation, Venice  gradually  became  the  general  magazine  for 
the  merchandize  of  the  neighbouring  continent,  to  which 
the  many  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Adriatic  iea  greatly  con- 
tributed ; and  as  the  Venetians  in  time  became  the  carriers 
of  this  merchandize  into  diftant  countries,  they  were  enabled 
to  bring  back  raw  materials  for  various  manufactures  which 
greatly  enlarged  their  commercial  dealings. 

In  this  manner,  Venice  firft,  and  Genoa,  Florence,  and 
Pifa  afterward,  from  inconfiderable  places  became  populous 
and  wealthy  cities,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  the  revival  of 
commerce  throughout  the  Mediterranean,  which,  in  procefsuf 
time,  was  extended  to  the  countries  cf  Europe  without  the 
ftreights  of  Gibraltar.  The  free  cities  of  Italy,  were,  for 
Lveral  centuries,  the  only  places  in  Europe,  weft  of  the 
Eaftern  or  Greek  empire,  which  had  any  confiderable  com- 
merce, or  any  valuable  manufactures  for  the  lupply  of  other 
nations.  Their  merchants  frequented  Aleppo,  Tripoli, 
Alexandria,  and  other  ports  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  wheie 
they  procured  the  produce  of  India  ; and  vifiting  the  mari- 
time towns  of  Spain,  France,  the  Low  Coimtries,  and  Eng- 
land, by  diftributing  their  commodities  over  Europe,  com- 
municated to  its  various  nations  fome  tafte  for  the  valuable 
productions  of  the  eaft,  as  well  as  fome  ideas  of  manufac- 
tures and  arts,  which  were  then  unknown  beyond  the  pre- 
cinCts  of  Italy. 
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The  firfl  mention  of  the  city  of  Antwerp,  afterwards  fo 
famous  for  its  trade,  is  in  the  year  517,  when  Theodoric 
expelled  the  Danes  from  it.  Some  towns  in  England,  as 
Chichefter  and  Abingdon,  are  faid  to  have  been  founded 
about  this  time,  which  fltews  that  trade  and  manufactures 
were  gaining  ground  in  this  country. 

The  unfettled  Rate  of  Europe,  arifing^rom  the  fierce 
and  refllefs  difpofition  of  the  barbarous  tribes  who  had 
taken  poffiffion  of  the  weftern  empire,  caufed  forfeveral  cen- 
turies a great  ftagnation  of  commercial  intercourfe.  Ve- 
nice however  continued  to  improve  its  commerce,  and  Lou- 
don became  “ a mart  town  of  many  nations,  which  repair- 
ed thither  by  fea  and  land.”  Some  of  the  Italian  cities  be- 
gan to  affume  a degree  of  independence,  and  feveral  towns 
were  founded  in  Germany  and  Flanders,  which  afterwards 
became  of  much  commercial  importance.  The  commerce 
of  Europe  revived  a little  under  the  government  of  Charle- 
magne, who,  among  other  endeavours  to  promote  it,  is  faid 
to  have  formed  a projedl  for  uniting  the  two  great  rivers  of 
the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  and  thus  forming  a communica- 
tion between  the  German  ocean  and  the  Black  fea,  without 
failing  up  the  Mediterranean.  But  his  engineers  had  not 
fufficient  Ikill  to  overcome  the  difficulties  they  met  with, 
and  the  undertaking  was  foon  relinquiffied.  In  a letter  from 
this  prince  to  Ofla.king  of  Mercia,  he  grants  leave  for  fuch 
Englifh  as  went  in  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  to  pafs  through 
his  dominions  free  ; but  fuch  as  travelled  for  the  purpofes  of 
tiade  were  to  pay  the  cudomary  tolls ; and  promifes  that 
the  merchants  fhould  have  legal  patronage  and  redrefs  of 
grievances.  Thefe  merchants  were  probably  perfons  who 
carried  their  whole  flock  with  them,  which  of  courfe  could 
not  be  of  any  very  great  amount. 

The  eftabliffiment  of  Chridianity  in  Germany  produced 
a much  more  intimate  and  regular  correfpondence  between 
the  north  of  Europe,  and  the  earlier  Chridianized  coun- 
tries of  Italy,  France,  Spain,  and  Britain  ; fo  that  their 
fuperfluities  and  produce  were  mutually  communicated  to 
each  other,  while  Germany  received  by  degrees,  from  its 
intercourfe  withthofe  countries,  conhderable  improvements 
with  refpedl  to  agriculture,  mining,  vine-dreffing,  manufac- 
tures, and  the  arts,  more  immediately  conducive  to  the 
comforts  of  civilized  life.  It  confiderably  increafed  the  ci- 
ties and  towns,  where  cathedral  churches  and  houfes  for  the 
biffiops  and  clergy  were  erefted.  Thus  the  propagation  of 
Chrillianity  greatly  favoured  the  advancement  of  commerce 
in  the  north  of  Europe ; while  Charlemagne  by  his  con- 
queft  of  Italy,  and  by  rebuilding  and  reltoring  many  of 
the  decayed  cities  of  that  country,  infpired  thofe  cities  with 
the  fpirit  of  commerce,  manufacture,  and  navigation,  for 
which  they  became  in  after  times -fo  judly  famous.  This 
period  may  be  conlidered  as  the  fird  dawn  of  the  revival  of 
commerce  in  Europe  ; for  although  fubfequent  to  this  time 
the  Saracens  or  Moors,  and  the  Normans,  by  their  ravages 
and  conquefts  in  various  parts,  greatly  obttru&ed  and  re- 
tarded its  progrefs,  yet  in  fpite  of  all  oppofitiom,  the  free 
cities  in  both  the  extreme  parts  of  Europe  in  confequence 
of  the  increafe  of  their  wealth  and  population  from  the  en- 
couragement of  commerce,  gradually  arofe  to  very  confider- 
able  importance. 

In  the  tenth  century,  the  commercial  intercourfe  which 
the  Germans  had  previoufly  cultivated  with  the  neighbour- 
ing dates  was  much  increafed  by  the  difeovery  of  valuable 
filver  mines  at  Goflar  in  Saxony,  which  occalioned  other 
parts  of  Germany  to  be  explored  for  miner-  with  confider- 
able  fuccefs.  The  woollen  manufacture  of  Flanders  began 
to  acquire  fome  degree  of  importance,  being  much  encou- 
raged by  Baldwin,  third  earl  of  Flanders,  who  invited  into 
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the  country  all  manner  of  handicraftsmen  for  making  ail 
forts  of  manufactures,  to  whom  he  granted  great  privileges. 
He  alfo  edablidied  annual  fairs,  and  fixed  markets  on  dated 
days  of  the  week  at  Bruges,  Ccurtray,  Torbout,  Mont- 
Caflel,  and  other  places,  where  merchants  could  exchange 
their  goods  for  others ; for  “by  reafon  of  the  fcarcity  of  money 
at  that  time,  the  Flemings  dealt  modly  by  permutation,  or 
barter  of  one  kind  of  merchandize  for  another  ; which  we 
read  was  alfo  the  praCtiee  of  almod  all  the  Germans  and 
Sarmatians.” 

The  republic  of  Venice  had  now  acquired  fo  much 
wealth  and  drength  by  the  great  extenhon  of  her  com- 
merce, as  to  have  become  a formidable  political  date,  and 
having  annexed  to  their  dominions  many  cities  and  towns  on 
the  ead  coad  of  the  Adriatic  fea,  the  doge  of  Venice  af- 
firmed the  title  of  duke  of  Dalmatia.  They  edablidted  a 
regular  commercial  intercourfe  with  the  Saracens  of  Egypt 
and  Syria,  *•  countries  ever  famous  for  the  production  of 
rice,  fugar,  dates,  fenna,  caffia,  flax,  linen,  balm,  per- 
fumes, galls,  wrought  filk,  foap,  &c.  beiides  the  rich 
fpices  and  precious  (tones  of  India,  brought  to  thofe  two 
countries ; with  all  this  rich  merchandize,  the  Venetians 
now  traded  all  over  the  wedern  parts  of  Europe,  to  their 
immenfe  profit.”  They  obtained  from  the  Greek  empe- 
rors a freedom  from  all  cudoms  and  taxes  in  their  empire; 
and  in  the  year  996  the  emperor  Otho  III.  likewife  granted 
them  various  privileges,  with  a right  to  fet  up  fairs  in  fe- 
veral parts  of  Germany,  where  they  carried  on  a vail 
commerce. 

The  ernfades  contributed  materially  to  the  extenfion  of 
commerce  during  the  nth  and  12th  centuries.  The  Ge- 
noefe,  the  Pifans,  and  the  Venetians,  furnidied  the  trans- 
ports necedary  to  carry  the  vad  armies  that  embarked  on 
thefe  wild  enterprizes : they  alfo  fupplied  them  with  pro- 
vifions  and  military  dores.  Befides  the  immenfe  fums  which, 
they  received  on  this  account,  they  obtained  commercial 
privileges  and  edablidiments  of  great  confequence,  in  the 
fettlements  which  the  crufaders  made  in  Paiedine,  and  in 
other  provinces  of  Ada.  From  thefe  fources  they  acquired 
great  wealth,  and  a proportionate  increafe  of  power.  By 
the  expeditions  into  Alia,  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  dates  of 
Europe  had  an  opportunity  of  obferving  the  manners,  the 
arts,  and  the  accommodations  of  people  more  polilhed  than 
themfelves.  The  adventurers  who  returned  from  Ada  com- 
municated to  their  countrymen  the  ideas  which  they  had  ac- 
quired, and  the  habits  of  life  they  had  contracted  by  vifiting 
more  refined  nations.  The  Europeans  began  to  be  fendble 
of  wants  with  which  they  were  formerly  unacquainted ; and 
fuch  a lade  for  the  commodities  and  arts  of  other  countries 
gradually  fpread  among  them,  that  they  not  only  encou- 
raged the  refort  of  foreigners  to  their  harbours,  but  began 
to  perceive  the  advantage  and  neceffity  of  applying  to  com- 
merce themfelves. 

The  great  commercial  progrefs  of  the  city  of  Lubeck 
foon  caufed  other  towns  to  be  founded  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Baltic;  which,  differing  much  from  the  occk- 
iional  attacks  of  neighbouring  powers,  and  the  depredations 
of  pirates,  were  induced  to  enter  into  an  afi'oeiation  for  their 
mutual  fafety,  and  the  protection  of  their  navigation.  Thus 
was  gradually  formed  the  famous  Hanfeatic  confederacy, 
which  made  fo  great  a figure  in  the  commercial  hitlory  of 
feveral  fucceeding  centuries,  and  of  which  Lubeck  was  from 
the  firll  confidered  as  the  direCtor  or  head.  Werdenhagen 
fixes  on  the  year  1169  for  the  fird  of  this  confederacy, 
which  confided  of  the  twelve  following  towns  on  the  Baltic 
diore  : viz.  Lubeck,  Wifmar,  Rodock,  Straelfund,  Grypef- 
wald,  Anclam,  Stetin,  Colberg,  Stolpe,  Dantzick,  Elbing, 
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and  Koningfberg;  though  probably  not  all  of  them  at  the 

firft;  as  fome  of  them  do  not  appear  to  have  been  founded 
till  a later  period.  Lambecius,  librarian  to  the  emperor 
Leopold,  is  of  opinion,  that  the  Hans-league  did  not  pro- 
perly commence  till  after  the  league  between  Lubeck  and 
Hamburgh  in  1241,  at  which  time  the  towns  comprehended 
in  this  affociation  were  in  poffeffion  of  all  the  commerce  of 
the  fouth  (hores  of  the  Baltic,  from  Denmark  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  gulph  of  Finland,  befides  an  extenlive  commerce 
to  more  diftant  parts.  About  this  time  the  commerce  of 
Norway  began  to  acquire  fome  degree  of  importance,  and 
in  a treaty  between  the  monarch  of  that  country  and  Henry 
III.  of  England,  in  1217,  it  was  agreed  that  their  refpeift- 
ive  Hates  Ihculd  be  free  for  merchants  and  others  on  both 
fides. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century,  the  German  mer- 
chants of  the  Steel-yard  engroffed  all  the  foreign  commerce 
which  then  exilted  in  England,  which  at  that  time  had  very 
few  merchants,  and  fewer  (hips  of  her  own.  About  1250, 
however,  a fociety  of  Englifti  merchants  was  formed,  who 
are  faid  to  have  had  privileges  granted  to  them  in  the  Ne- 
therlands, by  John  duke  of  Brabant ; whither  they  had 
begun  to  refort  with  Englifh  wool,  lead,  and  tin,  bringing 
in  return  fine  woollen  cloths,  linen,  and  other  articles.  From 
this  fociety,  the  company  ftyled  “ Merchants  of  the  ftaple  of 
England”  took  its  rife.  I11  1274,  a treaty  was  concluded 
with  the  earl  of  Flanders  for  the  (ettlement  of  fome  com- 
mercial difputes  which  exifted  between  the  two  countries. 

France  at  this  period  poffeffed  very  little  foreign  com- 
merce, but  in  the  cities  of  Italy  it  had  increafed  greatly.* 
The  republic  of  Genoa  was  in  its  meridian  glory,  being 
the  greateft  maritime  power  then  exilling.  Even  Venice, 
great  as  it  was  now  become,  was  eclipfed  by  Genoa,  which, 
towards  the  conclufion  of  this  centurv,  had  reduced  the  re- 
public of  Pifa,  till  then  alfo  powerful  at  fea,  to  the  lowed 
ebb  of  fortune,  never  again  to  rife  to  greatnefs,  and  foon 
to  lofe  her  independence. 

A new  aera  was  now  about  to  commence  in  commercial 
hiftory.  The  difeovery  of  that  valuable,  but  now  familiar 
ir.ftrument,  the  mariner’s  compafs,  Dr.  Robertfon  obferves, 
may  be  faid  to  have  opened  to  man  the  dominion  of  the  fea, 
and  to  have  put  him  in  full  poffeffion  ot  the  earth,  by  en- 
abling him  to  vifit  every  part  of  it.  But  the  effe&s  of  this 
difeovery  were  not  fo  fudden  or  extenfive  as  might  be  ex- 
pected. The  ufe  of  the  compafs  enabled  the  Italians  to 
perform  the  ffiort  voyages  to  which  they  were  accuffomed, 
with  greater  fecurity  and  expedition,  but  near  half  a cen- 
tury elapfed,  before  navigators  ventured  into  any  feas  which 
they  had  not  been  accuffomed  to  frequent.  One  of  the  firft 
fruits  of  fuch  adventures,  was  the  difeovery  of  the  Canary 
iflands  by  the  Spaniards. 

Many  of  the  princes  of  Europe  were  now  becoming 
more  fenfible  of  the  importance  of  commerce,  which  led 
them  to  enter  into  treaties  for  its  regulation  and  defence. 
Edward  I.  in  1302  publifhed  his  famous  charter  ftyled 
Charta  Mercatoria,  by  which  “The  merchants  of  Almaine, 
France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Navarre,  Lombardy,  Flo- 
rence, Provence,  Catalonia,  Aquitaine,  Thouloufe,  Flan- 
ders, Brabant,  and  of  all  other  foreign  parts,  who  Brail 
come  to  traffic  in  England,  (ball  and  may  fafely  come 
with  their  merchandize  into  his  cities,  towns,  and  ports, 
and  fell  the  fame,  by  wholefale  only,  as  well  to  natives 
z-s  to  foreigners.”  Some  particular  articles  they  were 
allowed  to  fell  by  retail ; and  they  were  to  export  any  goods 
they  might  want  from  England  on  paying  the  ufual  cuf- 
toms, except  wine,  which  could  not  be  exported  without  a 
fpecial  licence.  The  countries  here  mentioned  (hew  the 
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parts  to  which  the  sommerce  of  England  was  at  that  time 
chiefly  confined;  and  a very  good  idea  of  its  extent  may  be 
gained  from  the  following  account  of  the  exDorts  and  im. 
ports,  in  the  28th  year  of  Edward  III.  from  a record  in 
the  Exchequer. 


Exports. 

31,651!  facks  of  wool,  at  fix  pounds 
ptr  fack,  and  3036  hundred  weight 
and  65  fells,  each  hundred  weight 
being  6 fcore,  at  forty  (hillings  per 
hundred  weight,  with  the  cuftoms, 
&c.  thereon,  amounted  to 
Leather,  with  its  cuftom  - - - - 

4774^  coarfe  cloths,  at  40  (hillings 
each,  and  806H  pieces  of  worfted,  at 
1 6s.  8 J.  per  piece  ------ 

Cuftoms  thereon  ------- 

Total  Exports,  with  the  duties  thereon 


Imports. 

1831  fine  cloths,  at  61.  per  cloth, 
which,  with  the  cuftoms,  comes  to  - 
39/f  hundred  weight  of  wax,  at  40 
(hillings  per  hundred  weight,  which, 
with  the  cuftoms,  comes  to  - - - 

1829^  tons  of  wine,  at  40  (hillings  per 
ton,  which,  with  the  cuftoms,  comes 
to  - --  --  --  --  -- 

Linen  cloth,  mercery,  grocery,  and  all 
other  wares  whatever  - 
On  which  the  cuftom  was  - - - - 

Total  Imports,  with  the  duties  thereon 


£• 

s. 

cl 

277,606 

2 

9 

96 

2 

6 

16,266 

18 

4 

- 215 

*3 

7 

294.184 

x7 

2 

11,083 

12 

0 

- 815 

7. 

$ 

3,841 

x9 

0 

22,943 

6 

10 

- 285 

18 

3 

38,970 

3 

6 

Thus,  as  fir  William  Temple  obferves,  “ when  England 
had  but  a very  fmall  foreign  commerce,  we  were  rich  in 
proportion  to  our  neighbours,  by  felling  fo  much  more 
than  we  bought.”  It  is  not  very  probable,  however,  that 
the  excefs  of  the  exports  was  generally  fo  great  as  is  here 
dated. 

The  materials  of  commerce  were  now  increafing  by  the 
improvement  of  manufactures  in  various  parts  of  Europe; 
while  the  difeoveries  of  the  Portuguefe  on  the  coaft  of 
Africa,  and  in  the  adjacent  feas,  excited  a more  enterprifing 
fpirit  of  mercantile  adventure,  and  at  length,  in  1487,  led 
to  the  difeovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  they 
doubled  about  ten  years  after,  and  thus  accompliftied  the 
firft  regular  voyage  to  the  Eaft  Indies.  About  the  fame 
time  alfo  was  accompliftied  the  great  difeovery  of  the 
weftern  continent.  Thefe  events,  which  filled  the  world 
with  aftonilhment,  and  gave  rife  to  an  infinity  of  new  fpe- 
culations,  have  fince  fupplied  it  with  a prodigious  increafe 
of  wealth,  and  with  many  new  and  excellent  materials  for 
the  immenfe  additional  commerce  which  has  thus  accrued 
to  all  the  dates  of  Europe. 

The  whole  of  the  vaft  regions  difeovered  in  the  Eaft  and. 
Weft,  was  by  the  papal  authority  divided  between  the 
Spaniards  and  Portuguefe.  The  former  firft  made  herfelf 
miftrefs  of  the  iflands,  and  next  of  the  principal  part  of  the 
continent  of  America;  in  confequence  of  which  the  cities  of 
Seville  and  Cadiz  became  the  ftore-boufes  for  the  riches  of 
the  newly-difcovered  weftern  world.  Portugal  purfued  her 
commerce  and  rapid  conquefts  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  fo  that 

Lifbon 
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Lifbon  foon  became  (what  the  now  declining  city  of  Venice 
had  been  for  many  centuries  paft)  the  great  magazine  for 
al!  the  rich  produAions  of  the  Eaft.  They  had  alfo  difco- 
vered  Brafil  in  South  America,  which  foon  became  an  almoft 
inexhauftible  fund  of  wealth  to  Portugal,  which  may  be  faid 
to  have  been  then  at  the  height  of  its  commercial  great- 
nefs. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  r6th  century  many  circumftances 
occurred  which  contributed  greatly  to  the  extenfion  of  com- 
merce. The  Englifh  in  the  purfuit  of  a north-weft  paftage 
to  India  had  difcovered  the  whole  coaft  of  North  America, 
where,  after  fome  years,  they  began  to  attempt  fcttlements. 
They  engaged  in  the  Newfoundland  fifhery,  and  alfo  in  the 
whale  filhery  at  Spitfbergen  or  Greenland.  The  continual 
jealoufies  and  difputes  between  the  Englifh  merchants  and 
the  German  Hanieatic  merchants  of  the  Steel  yard  in  Lon- 
don, were  at  length  terminated  by  the  abolition  of  the  pecu- 
liar privileges  of  the  latter.  The  difcovery  of  a paftage  to 
Ruffia  round  the  north  Cape  of  Lapland,  opened  a field  for 
other  new  difcoveries,  and  new  branches  of  commerce;  in 
confequence  of  which  a company  for  trading  to  Ruffia  was 
immediately  formed  and  incorporated.  The  commerce  with 
Turkey  was  encouraged  by  the  incorporation  of  a company; 
and  the  intercourfe  with  Guinea  and  other  places  on  the  coaft 
of  Africa,  was  alfo  thought  of  fufficient  importance  to  have 
a company  eftablifhed  for  carrying  it  on. 

While  the  importance  of  the  Italian  cities  was  declining, 
and  the  commerce  of  the  towns  on  the  Baltic  experiencing 
fome  diminution,  the  cities  of  Hamburgh  and  Antwerp  had 
rifen  into  confiderable  importance.  The  latter  in  particular, 
from  the  convenience  of  its  fituation,  might  for  fome  time 
be  confidered  as  the  centre  of  the  commerce  of  Europe,  as 
well  for  the  merchandize  of  both  the  Indies,  as  for  the  naval 
ftores  and  other  bulky  commodities  of  the  northern  (fates. 
It  was  however  foon  to  find  a rival  among  its  induftrious 
neighbours  in  the  United  Provinces,  who,  from  the  time  of 
their  independence,  applied  themfelves  to  manufaAures  and 
commerce  with  the  utmoft  affiduity.  France  was  at  this 
time  beginning  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  and 
the  improvement  of  her  broad  filk  manufacture;  while  Spain, 
by  expelling  the  proteftants  from  the  Netherlands,  (applied 
England,  Holland,  and  the  Hanf  towns  with  great  numbers 
of  wealthy  and  induftrious  manufacturers  and  artificer  s,  as 
well  as  with  an  acctffion  of  many  ingenious  and  beneficial 
new  manufactures. 

The  17th  century  was  the  period  in  which  the  principles 
were  adopted,  and  molt  of  the  eftablifhments  formed,  which 
have  contributed  to  advance  the  commerce  of  Europe  to  its 
prefent  aftonifhing  height.  Theinterefts  of  nations  became 
better  underftood  than  in  any  former  age;  the  utility  of 
commerce  had  become  evident  to  every  one,  from  the  wealth 
and  power  it  had  conferred  on  the  ftates  which  had  encou- 
raged it;  and  commercial  treaties  became  frequent  between 
the  different  nations.  Navigation  was  improved  ; new  fettle- 
men  t s were  formed,  and  many  of  thofe  before  made  were 
rifing  into  importance;  manufactures  were  advancing  in 
many  parts  of  Euiope;  (hipping  was  increafing,  and  the  in- 
tercouffe  between  diftant  places,  from  the  accumulation  of 
knowledge  and  experience,  becoming  more  expeditious  and 
fecure. 

The  lucrative  commerce  of  the  Eaft  became  one  of  the 
leading  objeCts  of  mercantile  purfuit.  An  Englifh  Eaft 
India  company  was  formed  in  1600;  and  the  Dutch  com- 
panies, which  were  united  in  1602,  became  one  of  the  molt 
celebrated  commercial  eftablifhments  ever  formed.  The 
French  vifited  the  Eaft  Indies  in  1601,  but  did  not  efcablifn 
a regular  company  for  carrying  on  the  trade  till  1664.  The 


Danes  eftablifhed  an  Eaft  India  company  in  1617,  and  in 
1627  the  king  of  Sweden  iffuea  letters  patent  for  forming 
an  Eaft  India  company,  but  it  was  not  carried  into  execu- 
tion till  fome  years  after.  The  Spaniards  and  Poituguefe, 
however,  at  this  period,  poffeffed  by  far  the  greateft  (hare  of 
the  commerce  of  India,  which  had  now  become  very  con- 
fiderable. The  following  account  publifhed  by  Mr.  Munri, 
in  j62!,  of  the  quantity  of  Indian  merchandize  confumed 
annually  in  Europe,  gives  a very  good  idea  of  the  propor- 
tion of  the  different  articles  of  this  branch  of  commerce  : 
the  prices  affixed  are  the  prime  coft  in  India,  including  all 
charges  till  a it  u ally  (hipped  for  Europe. 


r. 

6.000. 000  lb.  pepper,  at  o 

450.000  lb.  cloves,  at  o 

150.000  lb.  mace,  at  o 

420.000  lb.  nutmegs,  at  o 

350.000  lb.  indigo,  at  1 

1.000. 000  lb.  raw  filk,  at  8 


d. 

2-  per  lb. 
9 per  lb. 
8 per  lb. 
4 per  lb. 
2 per  lb. 
o per  lb. 


This  ftatement  was  probably  meant  to  include  only  the 
principal  articles;  at  leaft  it  is  certain  that  about  1631  fe- 
veral  other  kinds  of  merchandize  were  ufually  imported  from 
India,  as  taffaties,  painted  callicoes,  drugs  of  various  forts, 
and  China  ware.  Tea,  the  great  objeA  of  Commercial  in- 
tercourfe with  China,  was  either  not  yet  an  objeA  of  com- 
merce, or  was  imported  in  fuch  fma’.l  quantities,  that  in 
England  at  leaft,  in  1660,  it  was  not  thought  of  fufficient 
confequence  to  be  fubjeAed  to  a duty. 

Dr.  Davenant,  who  publifhed  his  “ Difcourfes  on  Trade” 
in  1698,  was  of  opinion,  that  from  about  the  year  1656  to 
16S8,  England  had  every  year  gradually  increafed  in  riches; 
and  that  about  the  laft  mentioned  year,  the  increafe  or  addi- 
tion to  the  wealth,  and  general  ftock  of  the  nation,  arifing 
from  foreign  trade  and  home  manufaAures,  was  at  leaft  two 
millions  per  annum.  In  this  eftimate  the  different  branches 
of  trade  are  ftated  as  follows 

The  plantation  trade  may  bring  in  - £ 600,000 

The  Eaft  India  trade  may  bring  in  - 500,000 

The  European,  African,  and  Le- 
vant trade,  by  our  own  produA 

may  bring  in  - - - 600,000 

Ditto,  by  re-exports  of  plantation 

goods  - 120,000 

Ditto,  by  re-exports  of  Eaft  India 

goods  - 180,000 


Total 


2,000,000 


This  account  is  probably  fomewhat  beyond  the  truth, 
with  refpeA  to  the  period  to  which  it  refers ; but  that  there 
had  been  a confiderable  influx  of  wealth,  is  (hewn  by  the  ob~ 
fervatior.s  of  the  fame  author,  that  from  the  year  1600  to 
1688,  the  general  rental  of  England  was  nearly  trebled,  and 
the  purehafe  of  land  half  doubled  ; that  the  ftock  of  the 
kingdom  was  multiplied  above  five  fold,  and  the  money  in 
circulation  above  four  fold.  This  rapid  advance  in  wealth, 
can  be  aferibed  to  no  other  catife  than  the  improvement  of 
commerce,  which  was  no  w becoming  of  the  utmoft  import- 
ance to  all  the  European  ftates,  particularly  to  fuch  as  were 
defirous  of  maintaining  any  degree  of  naval  power. 

The  increafe  of  wealth  arifing  from  the  extenfion  of  com- 
merce, gave  rife  to  the  eftablifhment  of  banks,  by  which 
its  operations  have  of  late  years  been  fo  much  facilitated. 
The  commercial  cities  of  Venice  and  Genoa  had  long  ex- 
perienced the  utility  of  fuch  inftitutions,  which  were  now 
adopted  in  .other  ftates.  The  banks  of  Amfterdam,  of 
LT  2 Hamburgh, 
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Hamburgh,  and  of  Rotterdam  were  eftablifhed ; and  in 
1694,  the  bank  of  England,  and  the  bank  of  Scotland. 
The  bufinefs  of  private  bankers  hkewife  took  its  rile,  and 
1) ad  become  confidtrable,  when  it  received  a fevere  check 
from  tire  unju'linahle  conduCt  ofCharles  II.  in  fuzing  the 
money  which  the  bankers  had  advanced  on  credit  of  the 
taxes.  Tub  branch  of  mercantile  intercourfe  has  however 
been  f:nce  carried  to  an  extent  which  in  former  times  would 
have  been  deemed  wholly  incredible. 

Thus,  with  its  principles  generally  underftood ; with  molt 
cf  the  efiabiiflnnents  formed  which  are  neceffary  to  facilitate 
its  operations;  with  laws  a. id  treaties  in  force  for  its  en- 
couragement and  protection  ; markets  ettablifhed  for  the 
purchafe  or  idle  of  commodities  111  almoit  every  pm  of  the 
globe  ; navigation  brought  to  a high  degree  of  perfection, 
vaft  improvements  in  arts  and  manufactures;  and  a great 
increafe  of  artiticial  wants  from  the  progrefs  of  luxury  and 
refinement  ; the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  particularly  of 
Europe,  has, during  the  1 8 c h century, expanded  in  an  aftonilh- 
ing  degree,  and  become  intimately  connected  with  the  po- 
litical exiltcnce  of  aim  >11  every  Hate. 

Commerce  cf  Great  Britain.  The  molt  authentic  mate- 
rials from  which  an  idea  can  be  formed  cf  the  progrefs  and 
extent  of  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain,  are  the  accounts 
kept  in  the  office  of  the  iufpeCtor-general  of  exports  and 
imports,  at  the  cuftom-houfe  of  London.  Thefe  accounts 
do  i.ot  fhew  the  current  value  or  the  commodities  exported 
or  imported,  but  are  formed  from  their  quantities,  accord- 
ing to  certain  rates  of  value  affixed  to  the  feverai  articles  of 
foreign  trade  in  1696,  by  which  they  have  been  rated  ever 
lince.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that , as  the  price  of  all 
kinds  of  merchandize  is  fubjeCt  to  great  fluctuations,  and  in 
general  has  much  increafed  in  tins  country  within  the  ialt 
hundred  years,  thefe  accounts  are  far  from  fhewing  the 
aCtual  values  in  the  later  years  ; they  are,  however,  from  this 
very  circumftance  of  being  uniformly  made  up  at  the  fame 
rates,  the  better  adapted  to  a comparative  view,  and  fhew 
a progreffive  increale  which  has  arrived  to  an  amount  never 
before  known  in  the  commerce  of  any  nation.  According  to 
thefe  eliimates  the  total  amount  of  ihe  exports  ar.d  imports 
of  Great  Britain  have  been  as  follows  ; 


Years. 

Imparts. 

Exports. 

1700 

£ 5’97°.I75 

£ i, 30^,716 

1701 

5,869,606 

7,621,053 

1 702 

4-i59G°4 

5G35>8  74 

1 7°3 

4,526,596 

6,644,103 

G°4 

5,583,20° 

6>552>oi9 

1705 

4>°3 1 .<549 

5-5  01,677 

170  6 

4)1 13>983 

6,512,086 

1707 

4,274,055 

6,767,178 

1 70S 

4,698 ,663 

6,969,089 

1709 

4>5  IO>593 

6,637,045 

1710 

4,011,341  . 

6,690,828 

171 1 

4,685,785 

6, 447,170 

1712 

4,454,682 

7,468,857 

At  the  conclufion  of  the  war,  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  a 
commercial  treaty  with  France  was  likewife  negociated  : 
but  when  the  particulars  of  it  came  to  be  difeuffed,  two  of 
the  articles,  by  which  the  produce  and  manufactures  of 
Frapce  were  to  be  admitted  into  this  country  on  the  fame 
terms  as  thofe  of  the  molt  favoured  nation,  excited  fuch 
general  difapprobation,  that  the  bill  for  carrying  it  into 
effeCt  was  rejedted  by  the  houfeof  commons.  The  ftrongeft 
objection  to  the  principle  of  the  treaty,  was  that  it  might 
ruin  the  trade  then  carried  oa  with  Portugal,  which  was 
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coniidered  as  the  mod  valuable  branch  of  our  Furor  in 
commerce. 

It  is  evident,  that  from  the  year  1705,  notwithft.riidm.g 
the  difadvantages  it  always  labours  under  in  time  of  war, 
commerce  had  been  gradually  increafing  ; but  when  peace 
enabled  it  to  return  to  its  ufual  channels,  and  reftored  tome 
branches  which  had  been  coniiderably  interrupted,  irs 
general  advancement  became  more  obvious,  and  although 
from  the  mode  then  ufually  adopted,  of  judging  of  the 
profits  of  commerce  merely  by  the  excefs  of  tire  value  of  the 
exports,  tiie  balance  appeared  lefs  than  it  had  been  in 
former  years,  the  wealth  which  flowed  into  the  country 
from  foreign  trade,  being  no  longer  abforbed  in  public 
I ans,  foon  enabled  the  government  to  make  a permanent 
reduction  in  the  legal  rate  of  intereft.  The  war  with 
Spain  in  1718,  did  not  caufe  much  interruption  of  commer- 
cial intercourfe,  except  in  the  direct  trade  with  that  country. 


Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

17I3 

/'5,8i  1,077 

£ 7>352.655 

1714 

5,929,227 

8,561,038 

15 

5,640,943 

7,379,409 

1716 

5,800,258 

7,614,085 

17I7 

6,3  46,768 

9. 147,700 

1718 

6,669,390 

8,255,302 

1719 

5,367,499 

7,709,528 

1720 

6,090,083 

7,936,728 

1721 

5,768,51° 

8,68 1 ,200 

At  this  period  the  judicious  principle  of  promoting  the 
exportation  of  Britilh  manufactures,  which  had  hitherto  been 
applied  only  to  woollen  goods,  was  extended  to  Britifh  ma- 
nufactures and  produce  in  general  ; which  were  allowed  to 
be  exported  duty  free,  except  a few  articles  chiefly  materials 
for  manufactures,  the  exportation  of  which  it  would  not 
have  been  proper  to  encourage  ; while  drugs  and  other  ma- 
terials ufed  for  dyeing,  were,  upon  being  fh  ft  duly  entered,  to 
be  imported  duty  free,  but  upon  re-exportation  were  to  pay 
fpecific  duties.  For  this  highly  beneficial  regulation,  fo 
Ample  in  its  principle,  and  fo  comprehenfive  in  its  extent, 
the  country  was  indebted  to  the  enlightened  wifdom  of 
Mr.  Walpole  : the  experiment  excited  much  doubt  and  foli- 
citude  as  to  its  fuccefs,  but  it  foon  appeared  that  the  lofs  of 
revenue  in  the  duties  thus  given  up,  was  a mere  trifle  in  com- 
parifon  with  the  ftimulus  it  gave  to  manufactures  and  the 
confequent  extenfion  of  commerce. 


Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1722 

£ 6,378,098 

9,650,789 

17  *3 

6,505,676 

9,489,811 

T724 

7,394,405 

9>T4 3,356 

I.725 

7,094,708 

11,352,480 

1726 

6,677,8  65 

9.406,73i 

1727 

6,798,908 

9653.043 

1/28 

7,569,299 

11,631,383 

1729 

7,540,620 

n.475.771 

J73° 

7,780,019 

1 1.974»135 

U31 

6,99i»5°° 

1 1,167,380 

*732 

7.087,914 

11,786,658 

*733 

8,016,814 

11,777,306 

1 734 

7,095,861 

11,000,645 

*7  35 

8,160,184 

13»544>I44 

1736 

7,307,966 

11,616,356 

U37 

7,073,638 

11,842,320 

U38 

7,438,960 

12,289,495 

The  above  period  was  almoft  wholly  a time  of  peace, 
during  which  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain  was  gradually 

advancing. 


COMMERCE. 


advancing,  both  from  the  improvement  of  feveral  of  the 
cxiftirig  branches,  and  the  acquiiition  of  new  ones.  The 
South-fea  company  undertook  the  Greenland  whale  hfliery, 
which  had  been  entirely  relinquilhed  by  this  country  for 
fome  years  paid  ; and  encouragement  was  given  to  lifheries 
on  the  coaft  of  America.  Attempts  were  made  to  obtain 
a fhare  of  the  fur  trade  of  north  America,  which  was  almoil 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  French.  The  Oltend  Fall  India 
company,  which  had  been  found  prejudicial  to  the  Englifh 
trade  in  thofe  parts,  was  fufpended  ; while  our  trade  with 
China  increafed  confiderably,  particularly  in  the  article  of 
tea.  The  trade  of  the  Levant  company  was  very  flourifh- 
ing ; as  was  likewife  that  of  the  Hudlon's  bay  company, 
though  the  latter  was  but  of  fmall  extent.  The  produce  of 
fever:  valuable  commodities  was  at  the  fame  time  augment- 

ing om  an  increafed  cultivation  of  rice  in  the  American 
co.cnies,  and  of  coffee  in  the  Weft  India  iflands,  while  ore3t 
quantities  of  corn  were  annually  exported  from  Great  Britain 
t'  France,  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Italy. 

I'he  war  which  began  in  1739,  was  occafioned  chiefly  by 
difpute's  refpeCting  our  commerce  in  the  Weil  Indies,  which 
had  been  much  interrupted  by  the  Spaniards.  Itcaufed,  at 
firft,  fome  decline  of  foreign  trade,  which  however  foon 
regained  the  extent  to  which  it  had  been  carried  during  the 
preceding  peace. 


Years. 

Imports. 

T . A - 

exports. 

739 

£ 7’$29’373 

£ 9495*366  ; 

1740 

6,703,778 

8,869,939- 

1741 

7,936,084 

11,469,872 

1742 

6,866,864 

71,584,427 

H43 

7^02,353 

14,62  3,653 

H44 

6,362,971 

1 1,429,628 

J 745 

7,847,1 23 

10,497,329 

1746 

6,205,687 

11,360,792 

1 747 

7>h6,7  57 

11,442,049 

j748 

8,136,408 

i*»35M33 

At  this  time,  a much  greater  proportion  of  the  exports 
confided  of  unmanufactured  produce  than  it  has  iince  ; as  it 
appears  there  had  been  exported  from  England  in  five  years, 
from  1744  to  1743,  no  lefs  than  3,768,444  quarters  of 
corn,  which  at  medium  prices  was  worth  8,007,948  l. 

That  a confiderable  increafeof  commerce  had  taken  place, 
is  evident  from  the  quantity  of  (hipping  employed.  The 
total  tonnage  of  veffels  that  cleared  outwards  on  an  average 
of  three  years  preceding  the  war,  had  been  503,568  tons 5 
the  average  of  the  three  years,  ending  with  1751,  was  661,184 
tons.  The  encouragement  of  the  fifheries,  and  the  regu- 
lation of  the  Guinea  or  African  trade,  which  had  been  in 
the  hands  of  an  exclufive  company,  but  was  now  in  a great 
meafure  laid  open  ; caufed  fome  extenfion  o-f  foreign  trade, 
although  the  Levant,  or  Turkey  trade,  which  had  been  con- 
fidered  as  one  of  the  mod  valuable  branches,  was  beginning 
to  decline  rapidly,  from  the  French  improving  the  natural 
advantages  they  poffefs  for  a trade  with  thofe  parts. 


Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

H49 

£7,917,804 

£ 14,099,366 

*75° 

7>772>°39 

15,132,004 

1751 

7,943,436 

13,967,811 

1752 

7,889,369, 

13,221,1 16 

J?53 

8,625,029 

14,264,674 

H54 

8,093,472 

i3,396>853 

1 755 

8,772,865 

12,182,255 

1756 

7,961,603 

12,517,640 

1757 

9<253,327 

13,438,285 

17^8 

8,415,025 

I5>°34>994 

Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1 759 

8,922,976 

14,696,892 

1760 

9,832,802 

I5>579>°73 

7761 

9 543  >9° 1 

16,365,953 

1762 

8,870,234 

14,134,093 

It  is  evident  that  commerce  had  not  been  very  materiallT 
aftcCted  by  the  war.  The  years  1755  and  1756  marked 
the  lowelt  point  of  its  depreffion  whence  it  gradually 
rofe,  till  it  had  gained  a fuperiority  over  the  unexampled 
traffic  of  1750,  a year  of  effablifhed  peace  and  feeurity. 

By  the  peace  of  1763,  although  many  iflands  which  had 
been  taken  in  the  Weft  Indies  were  reftored,  Great  Britain 
retained  a number  of  newly  acquired  iflands,  perhaps  more 
than  could  be  immediately  brought  into  cultivation  with  ad- 
vantage. The  arrangements  refpeCting  Alia  were  very  fa- 
vourable to  the  Eall  India  company  , and  in  Africa  an  ex- 
clufive trade  was  fecured  in  the  article  of  gum  Senegal,  a 
material  indifpenfably  neceffary  to  the  perfection  of  many 
of  our  manufactures.  The  immediate  confiquence,  how- 
ever, of  the  acquifition  of  additional  territories,  was,  that 
a wide  field  was  opened  for  fpeculation  and  commercial  en- 
terpriie,  which  caufed  much  productive  capital  to  be  with- 
drawn from  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  Great  Britain  j 
yet  our  merchants  were  not  only  able  to  maintain  their  own 
credit,  but  alfo  to  affiil  their  correfpondents  during  the 
commercial  embai  raffments  in  Holland  and  other  parts  of 
the  continent. 

In  1765,  the  principles  and  meafures  were  adopted  which 
foon  involved  the  country  in  diiputes  with  its  American  co- 
lonies. Impolitic  reftriCiions  were  laid  on  a btneficial  in- 
tercourfe  which  had  long  fubfiited  between  the  Britifh  colo- 
nies and  the  Spanifh  Weft  India  fettlements  ; which  being 
foon  followed  by  other  caufes  of  difeontent,  drove  the 
Americans  into  public  refolutions  to  make  no  further  im- 
portations from  Great  Britain,  but  fuch  as  were  unavoid- 
ably neceffary,  and  to  encourage,  to  the  utmoft  of  their 
power,  every  kind  of  manufaClure  that  was  pradicable 
among  themfelves.  This  ftep  foon  produced  ferious  effeCts 
in  Great  Britain  ; the  merchants  connefled  with  America 
found  themfelves  unable  to  fulfil  their  engagements  by  the 
ftoppage  of  large  funis  due  to  them  from  that  country  ; the 
whole  lyftem  of  their  bufinefs  was  deranged,  and  general 
diilrefs  fpread  through  the  circle  of  their  connections  ; the 
manufacturers  fuffered  by  the  want  of  regular  payments 
from  the  merchants,  while  their  materials,  and  made  up 
goods,  to  an  alarming  amount,  were  becoming  a dead 
ftock  upon  their  hands ; in  confequence  of  which,  great 
numbers  of  workmen  were  thrown  out  of  employ.  Peti- 
tions were  prefented  to  parliament  from  all  the  trading  and 
manufacturing  towms,  which  probably  had  fome  efteCt  in 
procuring  a temporary  adjuftment  of  the  difpute. 

The  non-importation  agreement  in  America,  was  renewed 
in  1769  and  1770  ; yet  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain,  not- 
withftanding  thefe  interruptions  of  an  important  branch  of  it, 
continued  to  increafe  ; and  previous  to  the  war  which  fol- 
lowed, had  attained  to  a greater  extent  than  in  any  forma- 
years. 


Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

*7  63 

£ 1 1,665,036 

£ 16,160,181 

1764 

10,364.307 

16,512,403 

17  65 

10,889,742 

14,550,507 

17  66 

G, 475> 775 

14,024,964 

1767 

12,073,956 

13,844,511 

1 768 

7 1,878,661 

15,117.982 

*7  69 

1 1,908,560 

i3A3$>236 

1.7  7 « 
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Tear*. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

T770 

12,216,937 

14,266,653 

1771 

12,821,99  5 

17,161,146 

1772 

14,508,715 

*8,  732.379 

I77J 

12,522,643 

16,654,052 

177  + 

14,548,902 

17,607,447 

The  prohibition  of  all  trade  and  intercourfe  with  the 
American  colonies  excited  ferious  alarms,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  lofs  of  a valuable  branch  of  trade,  but  from 
the  fuppofed  encouragement  which  the  acquifition  of  it 
would  give  to  the  trade  of  thofe  powers  who  affided  the 
colonies.  T'nefe  apprehenfions,  however,  in  a few  years 
appeared  to  be  in  a great  meafure  groundlefs,  many  Britifh 
manufactures  found  their  way  to  America,  though  not  im- 
ported direCtly  from  hence  ; and  Mr.  Chalmers  obferves, 
that  “ there  was  an  evident  tendency  in  our  traffic  .to  rife  in 
1779,  till  the  Spanifh  war  impofed  an  additional  burthen. 
There  was  a fimilar  tendency  in  1780,  till  the  Dutch  war 
added,  in  1781,  no  inconfiderable  weight.  And  the  year 
1781,  accordingly,  marks  the  lowed  degree  of  depreffion, 
both  of  our  navigation  and  our  commerce,  during  the  war 
of  our  colonies.  But  with  the  fame  vigorous  fpirit,  they 
both  equally  rofe,  in  1782,  as  they  had  rlfen  in  former 
wars,  to  a fuperiority  over  our  navigation  and  commerce,  dur- 


ing  the  year 

wherein  hodilities  with  France  began.” 

Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

U75 

£ 14.816, 9$5 

£ 16,946,523 

1776 

12.449,189 

15,685,107 

1777 

12,643,8.34 

14,152,243 

1778 

10>975-533 

T2*375>7 12 

U79 

11,435,263 

i3.5 97T7I 

1780 

1 1.7 '4,967 

13,689,073 

1781 

12,723,613 

11,470,388 

1782 

10,341,628 

13,224,637 

The  opportunity  of  renewing  the  commercial  connections 
between  this  country  and  America,  from  the  conclulion 
of  peace,  was  eagerly  embraced;  but  fubfequent  experience 
proved,  that  a greater  degree  of  caution  had  now  become 
sieceffary  to  render  it  a beneficial  trade.  The  arrangements 
relative  to  the  commerce  of  Ireland,  had  a very  beneficial 
effeCt  in  that  country,  which  had  hitherto  been  excluded 
from  almod  every  fpecies  of  commerce,  and  redrained  from 
fending  the  produce  of  her  own  foil  to  foreign  markets. 
Tne  convention  with  Spain  fettled  more  accurately  the  li- 
mits within  which  Britifh  fubje&s  were  allowed  to  cut  log- 
wood on  the  Mufquito  coad,  and  confequently  gave  great- 
er certainty  and  fecurity  to  the  trade  with  thofe  parts.  The 
commercial  treaty  with  France,  by  difcontinuing  many  of 
the  prohibitions  and  prohibitory  duties  w'hich  had  exided 
for  almod  a century  between  the  t wo  nations,  opened  a wide 
field  for  fpeculation  and  adventure.  The  confolidation  of 
the  cudoms  by  the  abolition  of  all  the  confufed  and  com- 
plex duties  which  then  exided,  and  the  fubditution  of  a 
Jingle  duty  on  each  article  in  their  dead,  was  a meafure  of 
great  convenience  to  all  perfons  engaged  in  mercantile  tranf- 
actions,  Under  all  thefe  circumdances,  fupported  by  the 
improvements  which  had  taken  place  in  feveral  of  the  prin- 
cipal manufactures,  the  foreign  trade  of  Great  Britain  in- 
crcafed  greatly  during  the  peace,  and  in  the  year  1792, 
had  attained  to  an  unparallelled  height,  both  in  point  of 
value,  and  with  refpeiff  to  quantity  of  ffiipping  employed 
In  it. 


Years. 

Imports, 

Exports. 

U83 

£ i3>122,235 

£ r5>45°>7/8 

1784 

15,272,802 

14,961,074 

1785 

16,279,490 

16,770,239 

I7i86 

15,786,072 

16,300,730 

1787 

17,804,024 

16,870,114 

1788 

18,027,170 

17,472,408 

T789 

17,821,102 

iy.34°G48 

1790 

19,130,886 

20,120,121 

1791 

19,669,782 

22>73  r>995 

1792 

i9»659>358 

24,905,200 

The  total  number  of  veffels  which  belonged  to  the  feveral 
ports  of  the  Britiffi  empire  on  the  30th  September  1792,  was 
16,079;  the  amount  of  their  tonnage  1,540,143  tons  ; and 
the  number  of  men  and  boys  ufually  employed  in  navigating 
them  118,286.  The  numberof  velfels  that  entered  inwards 
at  the  feveral  ports  of  Great  Britain  (including  their  re- 
peated voyages)  was  as  follows : 


Britifh  - 
Foreign  - 


Ships.  Tons. 

12,030  1,587,645 

2,477  304,074 


Total  1 4,507  1,891,719 

At  this  period,  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain  was  ge- 
nerally admitted  to  be  in  a very  flourilhing  date.  The  ap- 
plication and  improvement  of  machinery  in  almod  every 
branch  of  manufacture,  had  reduced  the  charges  of  work- 
manfhip  fis  far,  as  to  enable  our  manufacturers  to  fupply 
foreign  markets  on  better  terms  than  any  other  country 
could  offer  ; while  the  increafe  of  capital,  arifing  from  the 
accumulation  of  the  profits  of  fuccefsfnl  commerce  during 
a period  of  peace,  gave  our  merchants  the  means  of  allow- 
ing longer  credit  than  could  be  obtained  elfewhere.  The 
high  price  cf  the  public  funds,  led  many  perfons  to  employ 
their  money  in  difeounting  private  fecurities,  which  greatly 
facilitated  the  extenfion  of  commercial  credit,  but  probably 
tempted  fome  to  trade  much  beyond  the  amount  which  their 
capital  judified,  or  to  fpeculate  largely  without  any  real 
property  of  their  own  ; fo  that  when  the  apprehenfion  of 
war  produced  a greater  degree  of  caution,  and  began  to  af- 
feCt  particular  branches  of  trade,  many  were  involved  in 
embarraffme.nts ; and  on  the  commencement  of  the  war  in 
1793,  commercial  concerns,  in  general,  experienced  a feri- 
ous fhock.  The  affidance  afforded  by  government  to  fuch 
houfes  as  appeared  to  be  really  folvent,  by  lending  them 
exchequer  bills  for  a certain  time,  operated  very  fuccefsfully, 
and  averted  the  confequences  that  were  apprehended  ; cre- 
dit revived,  and  as  the  war  in  its  progrefs  almod  annihilated 
the  foreign  trade  of  fome  of  the  powers  engaged  in  it,  the 
commerce  of  Great  Britain  received  a confiderable  augmen- 
tation ; and,  protected  by  its  naval  fuperiority,  continued 
to  increafe,  notwithdanding  all  the  meafures  which  political 
animofity  could  devife  to  obftrudt  or  dedroy  it. 


Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

U93 

£ 19-256,717 

£ 20,390,180 

U94 

22,288,894 

26,748,967 

17  95 

22,7.36,889 

27,312  338 

1796 

23,187,319 

30,424,184 

1/9.7 

21,013,956 

28,917,0x0 

1798 

27,857,889 

33-59F777 

1 799 

26,837,432 

35,991,329 

1 80a 
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Years.  Imports.  Exports. 

1800  30,570,60?  42,152,010 

1801  32>795’557  42,301,701 

The  increafe  during  the  above  period,  though  really  very 
great,  was  not  however  equal  to  what  it  would  appear  from 
the  above  accounts  to  have  been.  This  irregularity  in  the 
comparative  view  which  the  account  of  imports  and  exports 
generally  furnifhes  with  fufficient  accuracy,  of  the  com- 
merce of  Great  Britain,  arifes  from  the  article  of  coffee,  theim- 
port  of  which  was  formerly  little  more  than  fufficient  to  fup- 
plyitsfmall  confumption  in  this  country.  But  the  interrup- 
tion of  the  trade  of  France,  the  conqueft  of  their  Well 
India  iflands,  and  the  greatly  increafed  cultivation  of  coffee 
in  Jamaica,  caufed  nearly  the  whole  fupply  of  the  continent 
with  this  commodity  to  depend  during  the  war  on  Great 
Britain.  In  the  infpedtor-general’s  book  of  rates,  coffee 
is  valued  on  importation  at  7 /.,  and  on  exportation,  at  no 
lefs  than  14/.  10  s.  per  cwt.  ; while,  during  the  above 
period,  the  real  average  value  was  about  5/.  per  cwt. 
when  imported,  and  5/.  ioj.  when  exported.  The  offi- 
cial account,  therefore,  from  1794,  when  coffee  fud- 
denly  became  a very  confiderable  article  of  exportation,  re- 
quires fome  correction  • and  if  the  over-eftimated  value 
of  this  article  is  deducted,  the  exports  of  the  year  1800 
will  appear  to  have  been  38,120,120  /.,  and  of  1801, 
37,786,856/. 

The  ffiort  interval  of  peace  in  1802,  produced  an  imme- 
diate extenfion  of  foreign  trade  ; and  Mr.  Addington 
thought  himfelf  juftified  “ in  pronouncing  the  commerce  of 
the  country  to  be  in  a ftate  of  unrivalled  and  unexampled 
profperity.”  The  value  of  Britifh  manufactures  exported, 
confiderably  exceeded  the  preceding  year,  and  the  total 
amount  of  the  exports,  according  to  the  official  values,  was 
46,120,962  /.  But  in  this  and  the  fucceeding  years,  it 
will  be  proper  to  adopt  the  correction  juft  mentioned,  which 
will  give  the  amount  of  the  imports  and  exports  as  fol- 
lows : 


Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1802 

^31,442,318 

£41,411,966 

1803 

27,992,464 

3 1, 57s, 495 

1804 

29,201,490 

34,431,367 

1805 

30,344,628 

34,934,845 

1806 

31,094,089 

36,328,132 

The  account  of  imports  for  the  laft  year  is  not  quite  cor- 
rect ; the  imports  from  the  Eaft  Indies  for  that  year  being 
incomplete. 

Almoft  every  article  being  greatly  under-valued  in  thefe 
accounts  (except  in  one  or  two  inftances)  the  total  muft  give 
a very  inadequate  idea  of  the  real  extent  of  the  commerce 
of  Great  Britain.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  under- 
valuation of  the  imports  by  thofe  of  the  Eaft  India  com 
pany,  taking  the  account  of  their  fales  as  the  importation  ; 
the  medium  value  of  which,  on  an  average  of  three  years, 
was  6,100,000/. ; whereas,  the  medium  value  by  the  ac- 
counts of  the  infpeCtor-general,  for  the  fame  three  years, 
was  4,372,000/.  Of  the  aCtual  value  of  Britifh  produce 
and  manufactures  exported,  which  ufually  conftitutes  about 
two-thirds  of  the  total  export,  v/e  have  more  correCt  infor- 
mation. By  an  aft  paffed  in  1798,  and  revived  in  1802, 
called  the  convoy  aCt,  the  exporters  were  required  to  declare 
the  real  value  of  Britifh  manufactures  exported,  in  order  to 
afeertain  the  amount  of  duty  chargeable  thereon  ; and  from 
thefe  declarations,  the  aCtual  value  of  Britifh  produce  and 
manufactures  exported  has  been  afeertained  as  follows: 


In  1803  £ 40,100,870 

1804  40,349,642 

1805  41,068,942 

1806  43,242,176 

The  extent  of  fhipping  employed  in  commercial  inter- 
courfe  at  this  period,  will  be  feen  in  the  following  account 
of  the  number  of  veffels  which  belonged  to  the  feveral 
ports  of  the  Britifn  empire,  on  the  30th  September- 1803. 


Ships. 

Tons. 

Men  & Boys. 

England  - 14,790 

i, 799,2jo 

1 17,668 

Jerlty  & Guernfey  183 

16,528 

2,01  I 

Ifle  of  Man  - - 404 

9,650 

2,356 

Scotland  - 2,581 

210,295 

15,160 

Ireland  - 1,067 

56,806 

5>°  7° 

The  .Plantations  - 3,024 

i90»953 

15.407 

22,031 

2,283.442 

J57.7I2- 

The  commerce  of  Great  Britain  with  Ireland,  has  in- 
creafed with  the  improvement  of  that  country,  particularly 
fince  the  year  1780,  when  a more  liberal  fyftem  of  policy 
was  adopted  with  refpeCf  to  the  foreign  trade  of  Ireland. 
The  imports  from  thence  conftft  chiefly  of  butter,  beef, 
pork,  bacon,  lard,  tallow,  cattle,  hides,  feathers,  ftarch, 
rape-feed,  linens,  linen-yarn,  wool  en-yarn,  pearl-afhes,  cop- 
per-ore, and  a few  other  articles  of  kfs  importance.  The 
exports  are  coals,  ironmongery  and  hardware,  hoops  for 
barrels,  beer,  cyder,  dried  cod,  herrings,  chiefly  from  Scot- 
land, earthenware,  bottles  and  window-glafs,  refined  fugar, 
hops,  lead,  tin-plates,  fail-cloth,  cabinet-ware,  wearing  ap- 
parel, apothecaries-ware,  books  and  ftationary,  painters’ 
colours,  hats, haberdafhery,  woollen, cotton,  and  ill k.  manufac- 
tures of  all  kinds ; with  rum,  brandy,  geneva,  wines,  gro- 
ceries, drugs,  dye-ftuffs,  flax  and  hemp,  raw  and  thrown 
filks,  and  other  foreign  produce. 


Years. 

Imports^ 

Exports. 

1798 

£ 2i735>686 

£ 2.974.361 

1799 

2,770>73i 

4,086,980 

1800 

2,312,824 

3.741.499 

Confiderable  endeavours  have  been  made  to  improve  the 
manufactures  of  Ireland,  but  with  little  fuccefs,  except  in 
the  linen  manufacture,  which  probably  proceeds  from  the 
want  of  fufficient  capital,  and  from  the  facility  with  which 
Britifh  manufactures  can  be  procured  at  a very  fmall  addi- 
tional expence;  the  latter  will,  therefore,  for  a long  time, 
continue  to  conftitute  a large  proportion  of  the  imports  of. 
Ireland. 

Value  of  Britifh  manufactures  exported  from  Great  Britain 
to  Ireland. 


In  1791 

£ 1,470,972 

In  1796 

£ 1,781,789. 

1792 

1,511,84+ 

1797 

1,310,996 

1793 

1,055,276 

1798 

2,657,954 

1794 

1,281,316 

1799 

2,405,999 

2/95 

1,612,270 

1S00 

1,787,96  6 

The  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  RuJJia  has  been  com 
fidered  highly  beneficial  to  both  countries  ; to  Ruffia  in  point 
of  profit,  and  to  Great  Britain,  asfupplying  articles  effential 
to  the  fupport  of  its  navy.  The  capital  employed  muft  be 
much  greater  than  formerly,  from  the  increafed  value  of  the 
principal  articles j and  the  balance  of  trade)  which  is  confider- 
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ably  in  favour  of  Ruffia,  is  paid  bv  means  of  the  commercial 
t ran  fail  ions  between  Great  Britain  and  other  countries. 
The  articles  imported  are  iron,  hemp,  flax,  tallow,  pot-afties, 
deals,  and  lath-wood,  ccarfe  linens,  hog’s  bridles,  See. 
The  exports  are  principally  broad-cloths  and  woollen  fluffs, 
refined  fugar,  cotton,  lead,  tin,  iron  and  fteel  ware,  earthen 
ware  and  glafs,  coals,  alum,  lalt,  horfes,  London  porter,  with 
articles  of  lefs  importance. 


Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1800 

£ 2,382,098 

£ *.02 5,335 

1801 

2,246,877 

9*9.84  3 

1803 

2,182,430 

1.3  76,399 

The  total  number  of  veffcls  that  entered  inwards  from 
Ruffia,  and  that  cleared  out  for  that  country  from  Great  Bri- 
tain in  three  years,  ending  with  1S06,  was  as  follows  : 


Inwards.  Outwards. 


y cars. 

Brit’fh, 

Ft  reign. 

Britifh. 

Foreign. 

1804 

830 

29 

558 

55 

1805 

961 

*4 

927 

52 

1806 

I 106 

21 

677 

32 

The  trade  to  Denmark  and  Norway,  though 

of  ancient 

date,  is  not  of  very  great  extent ; the  imports  confift  chiefly 
of  timber  and  corn  ; and  the  exports,  of  Weft  India  produce 
and  other  foreign  merchandize  ; the  quantity  of  Britifh  ma- 
nufa&ured  goods  which  thofe  countries  take  being  of  fmall 
amount. 


Years. 

1S00 

1801 

1802 


Imports.  Exports. 

£ 24*,563  £ 540,698 

208,794  4*6,475 

*55, 6 72  53  7 >5 1 7 


The  total  number  of  veflels  which  entered  inwards  from 
Denmark  and  Norway,  in  the  year  1806,  was  1607,  of 
which  529  were  Britifh  fhips : the  total  number  which 
cleared  outwards  was  1690,  of  which  790  were  Britifh. 

The  trade  with  Sweden,  which  is  carried  on  chiefly  in 
fhips  of  that  country,  has  not  varied  materially  in  its  extent 
during  the  laft  twenty  years.  The  imports  confift  chiefly  of 
iron  of  a fuperior  quality,  pitch,  tar,  deal  boards,  and  fail- 
cloth.  The  exports  are  principally  colonial  produce. 


Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1800 

£ 309,280 

£ 78,840 

1801 

295,645 

111,254 

1802 

527,35° 

108,296 

1803 

288,65  X 

98,045 

The  total  number  of  veflels  which  entered  inwards  from 
Sweden,  in  the  year  1S06,  was  3 53,  of  which  187  were  Bri- 
tifh fhips : the  total  number  which  cleared  outwards  was 
362,  of  which  142  were  Britifh. 

The  imports  from  Prujfia,  confift  of  all  kinds  of  grain, 
hemp,  flax,  madder,  lintfeed,  goofe-quills,  briftles,  pearl- 
aflies,  mill-ftones,  and  timber  of  various  deferiptions.  The 
exports  are  chiefly  alum,  copperas,  coals,  beer,  fait,  wrought 
brafs  and  iron,  lead,  tin  plates,  earthen-ware,  glafs,  woollen 
and  cotton  goods,  fome  cotton  yarn,  India  goods,  raw  and 
refined  fugar,  drugs,  dye-ftuffs,  pepper  and  other  fpices, 
coffee,  rum,  tobacco,  See. 


Years, 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1800 

£ i,34°>9°4 

£ 794,452 

1801 

1,387,149 

660,739 

1802 

1,057,602 

1,07 1,896 

1803 

831,225 

1,916,502 

The  .total 

number  of  veflels  which  entered  inwai 

Pruffia  in  the  year  1S05  was  1946,  of  which  837  were  Bri- 
tifh fhips : the  total  number  which  cleared  outwards  was 
1627,  of  which  only  482  were  Britifh.  In  1806  the  total 
numbers  were  much  lefs,  in  confequence  of  Pruffia  being  in- 
volved in  the  war. 

The  trade  with  Germany  had  not  experienced  any  confi- 
derable  variation  with  refpeft  to  its  extent,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  laft  century,  till  on  the  extenlion  of  the 
war  with  France  in  1794,  it  fuddenly  became  the  channel 
through  which  the  principal  part  of  the  continent  received 
the  goods  they  had  before  obtained  direft  from  Great  Bri- 
tain. The  following  account  of  exports  to  Germany  (hews 
the  rapid  increafe  of  trade  with  that  country  during  the 
war. 

Years.  Britifh  Foreign 

Manufaftures.  Merchandize. 


*7  93 
*794 
*7  95 
1796 

*797 

179$ 

1799 

1 800 

1801 


£ 7*8,474 
*.634,530 
1,760,133 
1,591,810 
1,964,967 
2,042,774 
2,032,767 
4,364,120 
4,928,617 


£ 1,764,221 
4,308,695 
6,311,876 
6,582,179 
6, 4i9,587 
8,646,691 
6,640,729 
8,500,470 
6,186,687 


The  total  number  of  veflels  which  entered  inwards  in  the 
feveral  ports  of  Great  Britain  from  Germany  (including 
Hamburgh)  and  which  cleared  outwards  for  that  country. 


was  as  follows : 

Inwards. 

Outwards. 

Years. 

Britifh. 

Foreign. 

Britifh. 

Foreign. 

*793 

217 

53 

292 

77 

*794 

258 

108 

443 

*52 

*795 

259 

222 

2 57 

406 

* 796 

347 

342 

333 

4*5 

1797 

237 

2 57 

3*4 

37* 

1798 

408 

**3 

647 

187 

*7  99 

409 

126 

426 

181 

1800 

435 

459 

574 

45  s 

The  total  number  of  veflels  which  entered  inwards  from 
Germany  (including  Hamburgh)  in  the  year  1806  was  604  ; 
the  total  number  which  cleaied  outwards  for  that  coun- 
try 956. 

The  imports  from  Holland  are  butter  and  cheefe  in  large 
quantities,  geneva,  juniper  berries,  flax,  hemp,  oak  bark, 
rags,  flower-roots  and  feeds,  books,  maps  and  prints.  The 
exports  are  raw  and  refined  fugars,  train  oil,  copperas,  a 
few  cotton  goods,  fome  woollen  goods,  coffee,  rice,  and  fo- 
reign merchandize  of  various  kinds  : their  amount,  as  fol- 
lows : 


Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1800 

£ 9 72,600 

£ 3,208,613 

l8oi 

1,025,958 

3,496,744 

1802 

974,537 

4>957>997 

1803 

630,403 

*,565,355 

The  total 

number  of  veflels  which  entered  inwards 

Holland  in  the  year  1804  was  790,  and  the  number  which 
cleared  outwards  521.  The  number  which  entered  inwards 
in  1805,  was  709  ; outwards  323  ; which,  from  the  two 
countries  being  at  war,  were  of  courfe  nearly  all  neutral  vef- 
fels. 

France  poffeffes  fuch  natural  advantages  in  the  produce  o. 
its  foil,  and  the  convenience  of  its  fituation  for  procuring  the 
commodities  of  all  other  countries,  that  while  its  manufac- 
tures 
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Uires  were  encouraged,  and  it  retained  poffeffions  in  the 
Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  little  inducement  remained  for  com- 
mercial intercourfe  with  Great  Britain,  and  even  this  limited 
traffic  was  much  impeded  by  the  high  duties  and  prohibi- 
tions which  mutual  jealoufy  had  impofc-d.  In  1786  a more 
liberal  fyftem  was  adopted  by  a treaty  of  commerce,  in  con- 
fequence  ot  which  the  trade  between  the  two  countries  in- 
created  coniiderably.  In  the  year  1792,  the  exports  to 
France  amounted  to  1,228,16 61.  3 s.  9 d.  of  which  743,280/. 
12s.  id.  was  Bricifh  manufactures,  and  484,887/.  iix.  8 d. 
foreign  merchandize.  In  the  following  year,  the  trade  with 
France  was  fufpended  by  war,  on  the  termination  of  which, 
m 1802,  commiffioners  were  appointed  lor  adjufting  the 
conditions  ol  a new  commercial  treaty,  but  its  completion 
was  prevented  by  the  renewal  of  hoftilities. 

I'he  trade  with  Portugal  was  formerly  a very  beneficial 
branch  of  our  commerce,  but  has  declined  very  much.  The 
imports  confilt  chiefly  of  wine,  cotton-wool,  and  indigo,  with 
confiderable  fums  in  caflt  and  bullion.  The  exports  are  al- 
moft  wholly  Britifh  produce  and  manufactures. 


Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

179S 

£ 7c°>383 

£ 75°’918 

1 799 

1,047,054 

1,073,4x1 

1800 

916,848 

1,01X5893 

Gibraltar 

and  the  Streig 

HTS. 

Years. 

Impoits. 

Exports. 

S 1 .ip-3 

Ships 

inward. 

CUL\*  ird. 

1/99 

£ 62,992 

£ 358,784 

47 

56 

1800 

35.665 

294,558 

20 

43 

l8ox 

24,887 

362,971 

>9 

5+ 

1802 

21,792 

53°-537 

32 

1S03 

23, X 12 

487.699 

*7 

1804 

33,860 

560,399 

27 

62 

1805 

42,919 

183,824 

*9 

59 

In  the  year  1806,  the  number  of  veffels  which  entered  in- 
wards was  24,  outwards  83. 


Years. 

1 799 

1800 
1S01 

1802 

1803 

1804 
1803 


Italy. 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Ships 

inward. 

Ships 

outward. 

£ 224,607 

£ 367,173 

69 

8l 

41  x, 765 

587.53° 

11 5 

1*3 

165,042 

378,007 

44 

94 

804,329 

2,048,784 

127 

248 

748,020 

656,607 

182 

74 

268,029 

359.854 

76 

126 

393.5*7 

5°7.535 

106 

117 

In  the  year  1806,  the  number  ol  veffels  which  entered  in- 
wards was  90,  outwards  61. 


The  total  number  of  veffels  which  entered  inwards  from 
Portugal  in  the  year  1S00  was  340,  of  which  270  were  Bri- 
tilh  veflels.  The  number  which  entered  inwards  in  the  year 
1806  was  468  ; outwards  332. 

The  extent  of  the  trade  with  Spain,  previous  to  the  war 
in  1796,  will  appear  from  the  llatement  of  imports  and  ex- 
ports. 


Years.  Imports,  Exports, 

*792  .£897,840  £794,101 

I/9J  480.872  476,72.(5 

1 794  748.54^  634,554 

1795  992.853  437.830 

1796  809,881  546,126 


The  year  1806  being  a year  of  war,  the  trade  with  Spain 
was  of  courfe  confined  to  neutral  veffels  : the  number  which 
entered  inwards  was  222,  and  the  number  which  cleared  out- 
wards 126. 

The  Mediterranean  trade  was  fubjedl  to  much  interrup- 
tion during  the  war  which  began  in  1793,  in  confequence  of 
which  many  of  the  goods  ufually  imported  from  Venice  and 
Italy  were  brought  over-land  through  Switzerland  and  Ger- 
many to  Hamburgh  and  Tonningen  to  be  Ihipped  for  Eng- 
land. The  Turkey  and  Levant  trade  was  formerly  one  of 
the  principal  branches  of  Englifh  commerce,  but  it  is  now 
of  much  Iefs  importance.  The  chief  articles  imported,  are 
cotton- wool,  mohair,  goats’  hair,  opium,  fenna,  and  other 
drugs,  galls,  madder,  vallonea,  and  other  dye-ftuffs,  currants, 
figs,  raifins,  goat  fkins,  and  box-wood  ; raw  filk  was  formerly 
a principal  article,  but  very  little  is  now  brought  from 
Turkey,  that  of  Italy  being  much  fuperior.  The  exports 
confift  of  lead,  tin-plates,  wrought  and  call  iron,  hardware, 
a confiderable  number  of  watches,  fome  cotton  goods,  and 
a few  woollen  goods,  India  piece  goods,  coffee,  fugar,  cin- 
namon, cloves,  pimento  and  other  fpices.  The  extent  of 
the  different  branches  of  the  Mediterranean  trade  will  ap» 
pear  from  the  following  Ilatements, 

Vol.  IX. 


Malta. 


Years, 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Ships 

inward. 

Ships 

outward. 

1S01 

£ n.448 

£ 88,735 

IO 

14 

x 802 

16,698 

12,023 

36 

4 

1803 

8,922 

133.629 

22 

15 

1804 

32.913 

1x4,031 

20 

2 3 

1805 

9.3  °4 

I27>515 

6 

12 

In  the  year  1806,  the  number  of  veffels  which  entered  in- 
wards was  26,  outwards  26. 


Minorca. 


Ye..rs. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Ship3 
inward, ! 

Ships 

outward. 

1800 

£ 13.5°° 

£ 12,246 

r9  * 

5 

1801 

6,768 

36,130 

16 

15 

1802 

22,Xo6 

21,478 

25 

5 

In  the  year  1803,  the  trade  with  Minorca  ceafed, 
having  been  reftored  to  Spain. 

Turkey  and  Levant. 

from  its 

Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Ships 

inward. 

Ships. 

outward.. 

*799 

£ 33,091 

£ 226,078 

3 

13 

1800 

*99.773 

166,804 

19 

6 

1801 

HM37 

172,198 

9 

10 

1802 

1 82,424 

180,000 

20 

18 

1803 

175.427 

155.369 

27 

9 

1 

1804 

148,277 

81,625 

16 

1805 

i°3.590 

1 35.4*1 

22 

8 

In  the  year  1806,  the  number  of  veffels  which  entered  in- 
wards was  23,  outwards  3. 

The  articles  imported  from  the  coall  of  Africa  into  Great 
Britain  are  gum  arabic,  gum  fandarach,  and  fenegal,  cam- 
wood, red-wood,  ebony,  ivory,  a few  oftrich  feathers,  and 
fome  Ikins  ; their  amount  in  the  year  1800  was  82,289 /. 
8/.  8d.  The  exports  have  hitherto  been  of  far  greater  value, 
X being 
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being  principally  intended  fcr  tbe  purchafe  of  flaves  for  the 
Weft  Indies.  They  confifted  of  bugles,  cowries,  fpiritous 
liquors,  a great  number  of  guns  and  cutlaffes,  gunpowder, 
wrought  brafs,  copper  and  iron,  glafs,  earthen  ware,  rice, 
groceries,  apothecaries’  ware,  woollen,  cotton,  and  linen 
goods,  and  large  quantities  of  India  piece  goods.  The  total 
official  value  in  the  year  1S00  was  1,017,365/.  11  s.  $ d. 
of  which  521,922/.  19 s.  11  d.  was  Britiffi  merchandize. 
The  abolition  of  the  infamous  traffick  in  human  beings, 
mult  caufe  a great  revolution  in  the  trade  to  this  part  of  the 
world,  as  it  appeared  in  the  year  1 7S9  that  about  38,000  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Africa  were  annually  carried  away  in  Britiffi 
ffiips  for  fupplying  the  colonies  with  flaves,  which  of  couife 
employed  a confiderable  number  ofvcffcls.  The  numbtr 
of  fliips  that  cleared  out  from  Great  Britain  for  Africa,  in 
the  year  1804,  was  176. 

The  Eojl  India  trade  furniffies  a remarkable. ir.ftance  of 
an  extenfiVe  branch  of  commerce  carried  on  fucccffivdy-  in 
the  hands  of  an  exclufive  company,  while  molt  other  com- 
mercial monopolies  have  made  very  fmall  profits,  and  ge- 
nerally foon  expired.  The  trade  to  India,  however,  fince  the 
immenfe  territorial  acquifitions  of  the  Engliffi  in  that  part, 
can  no  longer  be  confidered  as  a mere  commercial  adventure, 
as  it  is  now  in  a great  meafure  a bufinefs  of  agency,  for 
tranfmitting  to  Europe  the  fortunes  acqirred  by  Britiffi 
individuals  in  theEaft.  The  quantity  of  merchandize  brought 
from  thence,  confequently  greatly  exceeds  the  value  of  the 
exports  to  India.  The  latter  connfls  chiefly  of  woollens, 
metals,  and  naval  and  military  {lores,  the  remaining  articles 
being  of  trifling  amount  in  comparifon,  and  almoff  wholly 
for  the  ufe  of  Europeans,  as  the  natives  are  peculiarly 
attached  to  the  ufe  of  their  own  produce  and  manufactures. 
Tbe  exports  to  China  include  a confiderable  amount  in 
bullion,  the  other  articles  are  woollen  cloths  and  camblets, 
lead,  and  tin;  the  articles  exported  in  private  trade  are, 
fkins  and  furs,  glafs  of  various  deferiptions,  jewellery,  toys, 
and  watches,  cuttings  of  cloth,  a very  few  woollens,  fome 
cutlery  and  hard  ware,  and  filver.  The  amount  of  the 
company’s  exports  to  India  and  China,  will  appear  from 
the  following  flatements. 

India. 

Merchandize, 


Seafon. 

or 

Manufacture. 

Metals. 

Stores. 

1781 

£ 200,808 

£ *57.614 

£ 163.878- 

1782 

123,834 

,183.356 

*33,773 

1783 

95,25! . 

122,855 

77,237 

17S4 

92,205 

93,806 

55,256 

i/85 

74,683 

80,152 

104,226- 

3786 

122,709 

97,899 

85,  *79 

■1787 

108,388 

*37»*94 

153,603 

1788 

119449 

99,028 

152,587 

1789 

80,184 

273,104 

100,435 

1790 

1 9 *,944 

120,525 

1791 

86,680 

124,889 

108,560 

ChinIa. 


Seufon. 

Merchandize, 

or 

Metals, 

Stores, 

Bullion. 

17S1 

Manufacture. 

£ 129, *79 

£ 1 °>349 

£ 2,206 

£ 

1782 

94,992 

9,4*6 

*>  7*7 

2783 

113,763 

4,579 

*>743 

1784 

146,741 

27.835  . 

2,904 

* 78j 

224,612 

37.989 

7.5°3 

744,3*7 

Seafon. 

Merchandize 

or 

Metals. 

Stores. 

Bullion, 

1786 

Manufacture. 

202,023 

35-535 

6,972 

749,833 

*/87 

323,107 

38,046 

7,289 

646,798 

1788 

335,392 

59,208 

6,598 

489,192 

1789 

354-7*7 

107,995 

7,769 

787,078 

1790 

411,385 

105,707 

4,081 

532,705 

*79* 

486,993 

99,448 

4,000 

422,098 

The  imports  from  the  Eaft  Indies  confift  of  Bengal  piece- 
goods,  coaft  and  Surat  piece-goods,  Bengal  and  China  raw- 
1 ilk,  tea,  pepper,  faltpetre,  nankeen  cloth,  china,  wrought 
filks,  a fmall  quantity  of  china  ware,  fugar,  coffee,  indigo, 
and  various  drugs.  Tj,e  total  amount  of  the  imp,  rts,  on 
the  company’s  account,  and  in  private  trade,  according  to 
the  official  rates  of  the  infpedtor-general’s  office,  was  aa- 
follows: 


Yea-s. 

Import, 

Yea1  s. 

Import- 

1 78  r 

£ 2,526,339 

*793 

£ 3,499,023- 

1782 

626,319 

1794 

4458,475 

*783 

*>3°*  ,495 

*795 

5,760,810 

1784 

2,99  6,652 

*796 

3,3  72,689.. 

*785 

2,703,940 

*797 

3,942,384 

1786 

3,156,687 

1798  . 

7,626,930 

*787 

3 ,-430,868 

1799 

4,284,805 

1 7SS 

3,453,897 

tSoo 

4.942,275, 

*789 

3.162,545 

i8ot 

5,424,44* 

1790 

3,149,870- 

1802 

5>  794,906 

*79* 

3.6  98,7*3 

1803 

6,348,887 

1792 

2.7°*,  547 

1S04 

5,214,621 

But  a more  accurate  idea  of  the  real 

value  of  the  im-, 

ports  from 

the  Eaft  Indies, 

may  be 

formed  from  the 

annual  amount  of  the  company 

’s  Tales,  which  was 

In  1801 

£ 7,595,181 

In  1803 

£ 6,042,526 

1802 

6,626,347 

1804 

5,866,073 

The  Wejl  India  trade  is,  in  fome  refpe&s,  the  mod  im- 
portant branch  of  tbe  commerce  of  Great  Britain;  as  on 
the  colonial  produce  which  it  fupplies,  much  of  the  trade 
with  different  parts  of  Europe  chiefly  depends.  The  value 
of  the  Britiffi  Well  India  produce  from  the  old  iflands, 
imported  into  Great  Britain,  on  a medium  of  four  years, 
preceding  the  5th  of  January  1796,  according  to  the  cur- 
rent prices  during  that  period,  was  ellimated,  exclufive  of 
the  duties,  at  about  6,8oo,oco/.  per  annum.  This  fum 
is  not  wholly  a return  for  goods  exported,  a part  of  it  muft' 
be  confidered  as  remittances  of  the  property  of  perfons 
who  poffefs  ettate6  in  the  Weft  Indies;  but  who  are  wholly 
or  occaflonally  refident  in  England;  and  of  perfons  who 
have  lent  money  on  mortgage  or  otherwife  in  the  Weft 
Indies,  and  receive  their  intereft  from  the  fale  of  the  pro- 
duce. 

Official  Value  of  Imports  from  the  Weft  Indies. 


Britilh. 

Conquered 

Years. 

Weft  Indies. 

Iflands. 

Total. 

l8oi 

£ 6,759,617 

£4,105,839 

£ 10,865,456 

1802 

7,293,3*6 

2,699,504 

9,992,820 

1803 

5,786432 

362,014 

6,148,436 

The  value  of  the  Britiffi  Weft  India  iflands,  in  a com- 
mercial view,  will  be  very  confpicuous  from  the  following 
ftatement  of  the  total  quantities  of  fugar,  rum,  coffee,  and 
cotton-wool,  exported  from  them. 


Years,  . 
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C O M 


Sugar. 

Rum. 

Coffee. 

Cotton  Wool. 

Years. 

Cut. 

Galls. 

C wf. 

lbs. 

1 793 

2,129,750 

4,907,051 

92,016 

9 U.3>5S3 

1794 

2,141,921 

5-597. 52° 

141,007 

8,473.175 

1 .'95 

L74L939 

4.173-734 

144,800 

H -6/5.495 

7796 

1,816,584 

5W7>754  • 

94,086 

8 854,413 

1 797 

1,636,681 

4,279,764 

114,947 

6,918, r53 

1798 

2,OT5,6o2 

6,224,076 

165,075 

7,909,832 

1799 

2,628.470 

6,270,449 

1.32,259 

7,529,881 

1800 

2, 4G  997 

6,23  1,225 

180,374 

ic, 61 1,349 

1801 

2:959>958 

8,148,571 

1 99.3  5 9 

1 1,261,014 

1802 

3,463,366 

8,676,38  I 

230,148 

8.799,891 

2803 

2,886,479 

8,781,496 

1.73,883 

5.650,615 

The  total  number  of  veffels  which  entered  inwards  from 
the  Weil  Indies,  in  the  year  1804,  was  721.  containing 
204,411  tons,  and  navigated  by  12,1 19  feamen.  Thenumber 
of  veffels  which  cleared  outwards  was  790.  The  value  of 
Britifh  produce  and  manufactures  exported  to  the  Britilh 
plantations  in  the  Weft  Indies,  exclufive  of  the  Conquered 
iflands,  was  3,408,232  /. 

The  trade  with  the  United  States  of  America , has 
rapidly  advanced  to  very  confiderable  importance;  and 
Great  Britain  now  fupplies  them  with  commodities  to  a 
far  greater  amount,  than  in  the  moft  favourable  years  pre- 
vious to  their  independence,  although  the  number  of  Britifh 
fhips  employed  is  confiderably  lefs.  In  the  year  1789 
the  number  of  Britifh  veffels  which  entered  inwards  in  this 
trade  was  253,  the  number  outwards  358;  in  the  year  170 9, 
the  number  which  entered  inwards  was  only  42,  the  number 
outwards  57. 


Years. 

Imports, 

Expor's. 

1798 

£ 1,782  720 

£ 5-58°- 37° 

*7  99 

1,818  941 

7,056.558 

1S00 

2,357>922 

6,885,507 

The  total  number  of  veffels  which  entered  inwards  from 
the  United  States,  in  the  year  1806,  was  561,  of  which  53 
were  Bncifh  ; the  total  number  which  cleared  outwards  was 
575,  of  which  only  39  were  Britifh. 

The  remaining  poft'effi.ons  of  Britain  in  North  America, 
being  countries  not  very  fertile  or  fully  inhabited,  the  trade 
with  them  is  not  of  very  great  extent.  The  following 
ftatement  of  the  exports  to  thofe  parts  in  the  year  1800, 
will,  however,  (hew  that  the  trade  is  well  worth  preferving, 
independent  of  the  confideration  that  it  is  the  means  of  pro- 
curing articles  of  much  importance  in  other  branches  ot 
commerce. 

To  Hudfons  bay  - - £ 38  061  o 9 

Newfoundland  - - 219.458  511 

Canada  .....  460,155  13  3 

New  Brunfwick  - - 81,230  15  4 

Nova  Scotia  ...  177,083  17  10 

Total  £ 975,989  13  1 


With  refpeft  to  the  general  balance  of  trade,  or  the 
ultimate  profit  which  Great  Britain  derives  from  its  com- 
jnerce  with  all  oth-r  countries, hMr.  Irving,  the  infpedtor- 
general  off  imports  and  exports.  to  whom  the  public  have, 
for  many  years,  been  inj/esip&jl  for  the  judicious  arrange- 
ment and  exportation  of  tn«  'official  documents  rtlating  to 
foreign  t>ade,  has  juftly  remarked,  that  there  are  perhaps 
few  queftions  td  which  the  human  attention  can  be  directed 
more. difficult  to  form  an  opinion  upon,  from  the  variety  of 
confederations,  and  the  vaft  llatements  with  wfcich  it  is 


eonne&ed,  and  affo  from  the  materials  on  which  concfu- 
fions  are  to  be  formed,  being  in  fome  inltancts  defective; 
he  has,  however,  ftated  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  balance  of 
trade  in  favour  of  Great  Britain,  according  to  the  true 
value  of  the  goods  exported  and  imported,  amounted  on  a 
medium  of  the  four  years  preceding  1796,  to  upwards  of 
6,5 00,000/.  per  annum,  exclufive  of  the  profits  derived 
from  the  Eaft  and  Weft  India  trades,  which  he  eftimatedat 
upwards  of  400,000/.  per  annum;  and  exclufive  of  the 
profits  derived  from  the  fisheries. 

An  accurate  view  of  theprogrefs  and  extent  of  commerce 
in  all  the  European  ftates,  would  furnilh  much  information; 
but  with  refpedl.  to  feveral,  no  authentic  particulars  of  this 
kind  have  been  made  public,  and  the  foreign  trade  of  others 
has  been  fo  entirely  turned  out  of  its  ufual  channels  fince 
the  commencement  of  the  war  of  the  French  revolution, 
that  any  account  of  its  prefent  ftate  would  be  very  incom- 
plete and  unfatisfadtory. 

With  refpedt  to  domeftic  commerce,  we  may  obferve,  that 
the  king  is  the  arbiter  of  it;  as  it  pertains  to  his  prerogative 
to  eftabiilh  public  marts,  as  marktts  and  fairs,  to  regulate 
weights  and  meafures,  and  to  give  money,  which  is  the 
univerfal  medium  of  commerce,  authority  and  currency. 

A great  part  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  England  is  now 
carried  on  by  coiledtive  companies  : fome  incorporated  by 
the  king’s  charters,  with  an  exclufive  privilege,  as  the  Eaft 
India  company;  others  only  private  affociations,  as  theTurkey 
and  Hamburgh  companies.  See  Company. 

Commerce,  Chambers  cf.  See  Chamber. 

Commerce,  CharaBers  in.  See  Character. 

COMMERCY,  in  Geography , a handfome  town  of 
France,  and  chief  place  of  a diltridl  in  the  department  of 
Meufe,  on  the  wefterii  fhore  of  that  river.  E.  long.  50  24'. 
N.  lat.  48°  20'.  It  has  a fub  prefedi,  and  counts  3418 
inhabitants.  The  diftridl  contains  181  communes,  with  a 
population  of  73,103  individuals.  There  are  feveral  iron 
forges,  paper  mills,  glue,  violin,  and  linen  manufactures. 

COMMERSONA,  in  Botany.  Sonnerat.  See  Barring- 

TON  I A. 

COMMERSONIA,  (fo  named  by  Forfter,  in  memory 
or  M.  Commerfon,  the  celebrated  French  naturalift  and 
traveller.)  Forft.  Gen.  22.  Linn.  jun.  Sapp.  2 6.  Schreb. 
535.  Willd.  596.  Lam.  111.  550.  Gasrt.  586.  Juff. 
42S.  Vent.  4.  77.  Clals  and  order,  pentandria  pentagynia. 
Nat.  Ord.  Undetermined;  Juff.  Vent. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  one-leafed,  five-cleft,  bearing  the  petals  be- 
tween  the  fegments;  fegments  egg-fhaped,  acute,  longer  and 
broader  than  the  petals.  Cor.  Petals  five,  dilated  at  the  bafe  on 
each  fide,  with  an  inflexed  lobe,  fpreading.  Siam.  Filamtnts 
very  fhort,  fituated  at  the  bale  of  the  petals ; anthers  roundifn, 
didymous.  Neflary  a five-cleft  ring,  between  the  petals 
and  the  germ,  with  five  filiform  villous  fmali  bodies  between 
the  divilions;  divilions  lanceolate,  eredt,  fhorter  than  the 
petals.  Fiji.  Germ  fuperior,  globular,  villous,  witli  five 
projections  ; ftyles  five,  filiform,  approximating,  fhort.  Per. 
Capfule  roundifh,  hard,  echinate  with  long  foft  briftle- 
fhaped  hairs,  five-celled;  two  feeds  in  each  cell.  Seeds 
egg-fhaped. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  one-leafed,  bearing  the  corolla.  Petalf 
fi  ve.  Nedtarv  five-cleft.  Capfule  five  celled,  echinate. 

Sp.  C.  echinata.  Linn.  jun.  Supp.  26.  Mart.  Lam.  Willd. 
Giert.  tab.  94.  Lam.  111.  tab.  218.  (Reftiaria  ; Rurnph. 
Amb.  3.  187.  tab.  119.)  A middle  fized  tree.  Trunk 
rarely  the  bulk  of  a man,  with  a diffufe  head  and  fmooth 
bark,  eafiiy  feparable  from  the  wood;  young  branches 
woolly.  Leaves  alternate,  petioled,  obliquely  egg-fhaped- 
acuminate,  ferrated,  a little  wrinkled,  fhining,  dark  greu, 
X 2 -a  bo  vi 
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above,  hoary  underneath.  Flowers  very  fmall,  white,  in 
axillary  panicles.  Capfule  fomewhat  globular,  with  a co- 
riaceous echinatc  rind,  five-coccous,  five-valved  ; cocci  in- 
verfely  egg-fhaped,  narrowing  downwards,  femibilocular 
from  the  back,  tvvo-valved  ; valves  of  the  contiguous  cocci 
united  and  forming  the  proper  partitions  of  the  capfule. 
Seeds  two  in  each  cell,  attached  to  the  central  angle  of 
the  cells,  ovate -oblong,  a little  thicker  upwards,  (lightly 
comprefTed,  of  a red-ferruginous  colour,  blackifh  at  the  top, 
incompleatly  arilled;  aril  membranous,  very  thin,  whitifh, 
lacerated,  fixed  to  the  umbilicus  of  the  feed,  covering  its 
whole  ventral,  but  not  its  dorfal  part,  Gsert.  A native  of 
Otaheite,  the  Friendly  Ifles,  and  the  Moluccas. 

COMMIA,  Bofc.  Nouv.  Didt.  Clafs  and  order,  diacia 
menandria. 

Gen.  Ch.  Male  catkins.  Scales  obtufe,  each  concealing  a 
fingle  fiamen.  Female  catkins.  Calyx  proper  three-leaved; 
leaves  acute,  permanent.  Cor.  none.  Pi/l.  Germ  fuperior; 
ilyles  three,  (hort;  ftigma  thick.  Peric.  Capfule  three- 
lobed,  three-celled.  Seeds  one  in  each  cell. 

A tree.  Leaves  alternate,  lanceolate,  quite  entire, 
fmooth,  recurved.  Flowers  in  axillary  and  terminal  catkins. 
A native  of  Cochin-china.  A white  gum  exudes  abundant- 
ly from  its  bark,  which  is  fometimes  ufed  as  a medicine  in 
dropfies  and  obftrudlions,  but  is  too  violent  in  its  effedls 
to  be  taken  without  great  caution. 

COMMINATORY,  a claufe  inferted  in  a law,  edidl, 
patent,  See.  importing  a punifhment  wherewith  delinquents 
are  menaced;  which,  however,  is  not  to  be  executed  in  its 
rigour. 

Thus,  in  France,  when  an  exile  is  enjoined  not  to  return 
on  pain  of  death,  it  is  deemed  a comminatory  penalty;  fince, 
if  he  do  return,  it  is  not  ftridlly  executed;  but  a fecond  in- 
juntfion  is  then  laid  on  him,  which  is  more  than  commina- 
tory, and  from  the  day  of  the  date  thereof,  imports  death 
without  remedy. 

COMMINES,  Philip  DE,in  Biography,  a celebrated  hif- 
torian,  was  born  of  a noble  family  in  Flanders  in  1445.  He 
fpent  the  early  part  of  his  life  in  the  court  of  Charles  the 
Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy  ; but  in  1472  he  went  over  to  the 
ftrvice  of  Louis  XI.  king  of  France,  who  adopted  him  as  a 
favourite,  and  employed  him  in  various  important  negocia- 
tions.  He  married  an  heirefs  of  the  houfe  of  Anjou,  by 
whom  he  acquired  confiderable  landed  property.  He  ac- 
companied his  fovereign  in  many  of  his  jourmes  and  in  fome 
expeditions  cf  a more  ferious  nature;  and  he  attended  upon 
his  fucceffor  Charles  VIII.  to  the  conqueft  of  Naples.  Un- 
der this  prince  he  was  accufed  of  having  efpoufed  the  caufe 
of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  for  which  he  was  arrefted,  and  im- 
prifoned  in  an  iron  cage  for  eight  months.  He  was  after- 
wards transferred  to  a prifon  at  Paris,  where  he  was  eighteen 
months  without  being  able  to  obtain  a trial.  Commines  was 
at  length  honourably  acquitted,  but  it  does  not  appear  that, 
either  in  the  remainder  of  this  reign,  or  in  that  of  the  duke 
of  Orleans  who  fucceeded,  and  for  whom  he  had  fuffered, 
he  was  afterwards  publicly  employed.  He  died,  at  his  feat 
of  Argenton,  in  Poitou,  of  which  he  had  been  denominated 
the  lord.  Commines  pofTcffed  various  qualities  well  adapted 
to  render  him  eminent  as  a (latefman.  He  had  a fine  perfon, 
and  an  excellent  underftanding : he  was  a complete  mafter 
«f  many  modern  languages,  and  had  fo  great  a command  of 
his  own  powers  that  he  could  dictate  to  four  fecretaries  at 
once.  As  a literary  charadler  he  is  chiefly  known  for  his 

Memoirs,”  which  contain  an  account  of  the  principal 
events  of  the  reigns  of  Louis  XI.  and  Charles  VIII.  during 
a period  of  thirty-four  years.  This  work  is  highly  elleemed 
on  account  of  the  perfonai  knowledge  and  obfervation  of  the 


author,  who  united  a fincere  and  candid  difpofition,  with  a 
Ample  and  unaffedled  ftyle.  By  the  learned  Lipflus,  Com- 
mines is  regarded  as  equal  to  the  hillorians  of  antiquity  ; 
his  “ Memoirs”  he  recommends  as  the  vade  mecum  of 
princes.  They  have  gone  through  man)’-  editions,  which 
have  been  illuftrated  with  notes  by  different  learned  men  ; 
but  the  mod  edeemed  imprefiion  is  that  of  the  abbe  Leng- 
let  du  Frefnoy,  T747»  in  4 vols,  4to.  printed  at  Paris,  with 
London  in  the  title  page.  Nouv.  Died.  Hid.  Du  Frefnoi. 

COMMINGES,  in  Geography , (in  Latin  Convene,)  was 
before  the  French  revolution  of  1789,  a county  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Gafcony,  and  forms  now  part  of  the  department  of 
Haute-Garonne  in  France. 

COMMINUTION,  the  adl  of  grinding,  or  breaking 
any  matter  into  fmaller  particles. — The  effect  of  chewing,  or 
mafticating  our  food,  is  the  comminution  thereof. 

COMMIRE,  John,  in  Biography,  a Jefuit,  was  born  in 
1625  at  Amboife,  where  his  father  kept  a tennis-court.  He 
received  a good  education,  and  applied  himfelf  chiefly  to 
claffical  literature.  He  acquired  great  reputation  as  a p et, 
by  a colledlion  of  pieces  in  Latin  which  appeared  in  1678, 
but  he  was,  at  the  fame  time,  diligent  in  his  profeffion,  as  a 
teacher  and  director  in  theology.  His  poems  confllt  of  pa- 
raphrafes  on  various  parts  of  the  feriptures,  odes,  fables, 
epigrams,  See.  of  which  the  general  character  is  facility,  co- 
pioufnefs,  and  amenity.  He  is  thought  to  have  fucceeded 
brft  in  his  odes,  but  his  fables  are  in  high  repute.  He  died 
at  Paris  in  1702,  leaving  behind  him  the  character  of  an 
open  and  upright  difpofition.  An  edition  of  his  poems  was 
publifhed  in  2 vols.  121110.  in  the  year  1754.  Nouv.  Didl. 
Hill. 

COMMIS,  Fr.  A clerk,  deputy,  or  fubordinate  per- 
fon, who  is  employed  in  any  of  the  war-departments  of  the 
French. 

Commis  general  du  pare  des  vivres ; commis-general  of 
the  provifion-park.  This  officer  exercifes  his  fundlions  under 
the  orders  of  the  diredlor-general  of  provisions.  His  em- 
ployment requires  a good  deal  of  capacity  and  zeal,  as  well 
as  of  probity.  His  duties  and  relations  are  multifarious  and 
extenfive.  He  fhould  always  encamp  in  the  centre  of  the 
baggage,  to  be  able  to  have  an  eye  to  the  whole,  and  to  be 
le fa  interrupted. 

Commis  General  des  travaux  du  pare  des  vivres,  commis- 
general  of  labour  and  work  in  the  provilion-park.  The  du- 
ties of  this  employment  are  troublefome,  and  require  much 
attention.  It  fhould  never  be  bellowed  on  a man  that  does 
not  poflefs  experience,  prudence,  and.firmnefs,  without  being 
too  rigorous  or  fevere,  as  he  has  authority  over  every  thing 
connected  with  the  different  kinds  of  work  in  the  park. 

Commis  des  entrepreneurs  pour  la  fourniture  des  lits  ■ clerks 
of  undertakers  for  the  furnifhing  of  beds.  They  have  a 
right  to  vifit  and  examine  the  beds  and  every  thing  connedled 
with  them,  and  to  refufe  or  reject  whatever  is  infuificient  or 
defedlive. 

Commis  du  treforier  de  l’ extraordinaire  des  guerres,  clerks 
of  the  treafurer  of  the  wars,  or  of  the  paymafler  general  of 
the  army.  They  deliver  the  certificates  to  the  troops  who 
leave  lodgings  or  quarters.  They  were  under  the  jurifdic- 
tion  of  the  high  c,,n(lable. 

COMMISERATION,  in  Pathology  and  Ethics,  is  fre- 
quently ufed  as  fynonymous  with  companion,  which  fee;  but, 
in  its  general  ufe,  it  is  fomewhat  different.  It  is  always  pre- 
ferred, when  we  wifh  to  exprefs  our  fympathy  for  misfor- 
tunes, which  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  remove,  or  for  which 
there  is  no  apparent  remedy.  Commiferation,  ruminating 
upon  the  Hate  and  fuffering  of  others,  induces  a permanent 
concern.  In  fuch  cafes  it  may  be  laid,  that  we  commiferate 
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the  unfortunate  fufEsrer,  rather  than  that  we  have  compaf- 
fion  upon  him.  But  although  this  is  a more  helpleff,  it  is 
not  an  ufelefs  affection.  It  fooths  the  mind  of  the  affiifted, 
and  greatly  alleviates  their  forrows,  when  every  other  con- 
folation  fails.  Condolence  is  the  exp'  efilon  of  our  commifera- 
tion.  Cogan  on  the  Paffions,  p.  13 4. 

COMMISSAIRE,  Fr.  Commiffary . This  word  or  term 
was  ufed  in  the  old  French  fervice,  to  exprcfs  a variety  of 
occupations,  and  was  annexed  to  a good  many  different  ap- 
pellations, of  which  the  following  are  the  principal. 

Commissaire  General  des  Guerres  ou  commijfaire  General 
lies  Armies,  co mmilfary  ger  eral  of  the  wars.  This  charge, 
office,  or  appointment,  was  created  for  Befangon , in  1637, 
and  did  not  long  exift,  being  fupprelfcd  in  hi#  perfon,  be- 
caufe  it  gave  too  much  authority,  and  too  many  privileges, 
to  the  ptrfon  inverted  with  it. 

Commissaire  General  de  la  Cavalerie  legere.  Fr.  He  was 
the  third  general  officer  of  all  the  regiments  of  cavalry, 
and  he  had  a regiment  of  his  own  under  the  name  of  the 
regiment  of  the  commijfaire  general,  or  commiffary  gene- 
ral. 

Commissaire  Ordonnaieur  des  Guerres.  This  appointment 
was  fuperior  to  that  of  an  ordinary  or  provincial  commif- 
fary of  war.  It  was  commonly  a fort  of  recompence  and 
advancement  granted  in  conlideration  of  fervicts  rendered  by 
the  one  or  the  other  commiffaries  of  war,  whether  of  the 
armies  or  in  the  interior  of  the  ftate.  The  commijfaire  or- 
donnateur  is  charged  with  objects  of  the  find  importance, 
and  with  a greater  variety  of  them  than  the  other  commif- 
faries are. 

Com  mi  ssaires  des  Guerres,  commiffaries  of  the  wars,  or 
muiter-mafters  general.  They  enjoyed  peculiar  privileges, 
but  were  fubordinate  to  the  governors  and  commandants  of 
towns  and  garrilons,  without  whofe  permiffion  they  could 
not  mufter  any  regiment. 

Co  mmissair.es  Ordinal  res  des  Guerres,  ordinary  commiffaries 
of  the  wars,  or  deputy- murter  mailers.  Officers  fubordinate 
to  the  immediately  preceding,  who  ought  to  affift  at  re- 
views, who  are  charged  with  the  conduct,  police,  and  difei- 
pline  of  troops,  and  with  making  the  men  obferve  the  milita- 
ry decrees.  With  the  army,  they  have  the  detail  of  the  hofpi- 
tals,  bread,  victuals,  &c.  Si c.  They  make  inventories  of  provi- 
fions,and  are  charged  with  the  management  of  convoys.  Their 
creation  is  very  ancient : for  there  is  mention  made  of  them 
underthe  reign  of  king  Jean  I.in  1355.  They  were  called  at 
firft  conduEteurs  des  gens  de  guerre,  (conductors  of  the  people 
of  war,  or  of  military  people)  a title  or  appellation  which 
they  enjoyed  for  a long  time  under  Louis  XIII.,  and  they 
are  {till  called  fo  in  their  commiffions.  Thofe  who  were  not 
gentlemen,  had  the  right  of  taking  the  rank  of  fquire,  or 
efquire  ; of  enjoying  all  the  privileges  of  the  noble'fe,  and  of 
acquiring  noble  fiels. 

Co  mm  1 s s a 1 r e Provincial  des  Guerres,  provincial  commiffary 
of  the  wars.  There  were  no  comniijjaires  provinciaux  des 
guerres  before  the  year  1635.  They  were  afterwards  fup- 
preifed.and  were  re-eftabiilhed  in  1704,  under  Louis  XIV., 
with  the  fame  privileges,  rights,  attributions,  and  authorities 
for  the  fervice  of  cities  of  war,  that  the  ordinary  commiffaries 
of  the  wars  enjoyed  for  the  fervice  of  marches,  and  of  the 
armies. 

Commissaire  General  des  Vi-vres,  commiffary  general  of 
provifions.  This  officer  has  under  him  feveral  other 
commiffaries,  who  ought  to  know  the  number  of  men, 
which  each  of  them  will  have  to  fubfift,  in  order  to 
make  choice  of  a proper  place  for  caufing  the  pro- 
mfions  to  be  brought  to,  as  alfo  to  form  magazines  for  the 


duration  of  the  campaign,  and  of  courfe  to  procure  a fuffi- 
cient  number  of  bakers  and  workmen. 

Commissaire  d’  Ariillerie,  commiffary  of  artillery.  There  is 
one  fuch  officer  in  each  department  of  the  ordnance,  who 
keeps  one  of  the  three  keys  that  belong  to  the  artillery-ma- 
gazine, It  is  at  his  requilition  that  the  governor  or  com- 
mandant of  a piace  fends  foldiers  to  remove,  when  necef- 
fary,  the  pieces  of  artillery  and  itores  of  war.  He  has  the 
fuperintendance  and  direction  of  every  thing  connected  with 
the  cleanlineL  and  general  management  of  the  magazines. 

Commissaires  provinciaux  d’ Ariillerie,  provinciakcommif- 
faries  of  artillery.  Thefe  were  of  two  forts  or  deferiptions. 
The  one  had  the  names  or  titles  of  the  provinces  ; the  other 
had  merely  the  title  of  provincial.  But  on  fervice,  thty 
both  received  the  fame  pay. 

Commissaires  ordinaires  d’  Ariillerie,  ordinary  commiffaries 
of  artillery.  Thefe  were  fubordinate  to  the  provincial  com- 
miffarics,  and  were  dirtributed  among  the  forts,  garrifoned 
towns,  navy,  and  dockyards. 

Commissaires  extraordinaires  d’ Artillerie,  extraordinary 
commiffaries  of  artillery.  Underthe  monarchy  of  France, thefe 
formed  the  third  of  ordnance  commiffaries,  and  they  were 
in  like  manner  diftributed  011  duty  in  garrifoned  places,  and 
on  board  (hips  of  war. 

Com m i ssair  e provincial en  /’ Arfenal de  P aris , au department 
de  1’IJle  de  France , provincial  commiffary  in  the  arlenal  of 
Paris,  in  the  department  of  the  lfle  of  France.  This  officer 
received  his  commiffion  from  the  grand  mailer,  in  whofe 
gift  it  was,  and  poffeffed  the  exciulive  privilege  of  being 
made  privy  to  every  alteration  or  movement  that  took  place 
in  the  arfenal. 

Commissaire  General  des  Poudres  et  Saltpetres,  commiffary 
general  of  gun  powder  and  faltpetre.  This  appointment  was 
created  in  1634,  with  that  of  fuperintendant  general  of 
gun -powder  and  faltpetre.  It  was  at  laft  fuppreffed,  and 
the  grand  mailer  of  the  ordnance  appointed  a perfon  to  ex- 
ercife  its  fun&ions. 

Commissaire  General  des  Foiztes,  commiffary  general  of 
the  founderies.  This  appointment  was  the  gift  of  the  inaf- 
ter  of  the  ordnance,  and  was  invariably  btftowed  on  thofe 
who  had  given  convincing  proofs  of  their  abilities  and  lki.1 
in  the  carting  of  cannon,  &c. 

Commissaires  des  Guerres  entretenus  dans  1'  Hotel  des  Inva- 
lides,  commiffaries  of  war  ktpt  in  the  hotel  des  invalides.  It 
was  a principal  part  of  their  duty  to  keep  a regular  roll  or 
lift  of  all  the  names  of  the  different  officers,  non-commif- 
fioned  officers,  and  foldiers,  that  might  be  detached  on  gar- 
rifon  duty,  Sec.  from  which  thty  made  a monthly  rtturn  to 
the  fecretary  at  war.  Each  ccmmiflary,  at  every  review  or 
infpedtion  of  the  corps  of  invalids,  had  particular  directions- 
to  mark  and  point  out  thofe  men  who  appeared  to  be  capa- 
ble of  ferving,  of  whom  a regular  return  was  made  to  the 
fecretary  at  war. 

Commissaire  General  des  Fortifications,  commiffary  ge- 
neral of  fortifications.  This  was  an  office  of  great  im- 
portance, as  it  was  his  duty  to  give  the  plans  for  places  and 
new  works  ; to  approve  or  condemn  thofe  that  had  been  or- 
dered by  others  ; to  vilit  the  fortified  places  of  the  king- 
dom ; to  order  the  reparation  of  works  that  had  been  da- 
maged ; to  regulate  the  conduffi  of  the  engineers,  and  to 
give  them  orders  for  the  good  of  the  fervice. 

At  a fiege,  he  directed  the  tracing  out  of  the  lines  of 
circumvallation  and  countervallation,  and  the  fecuring  of 
the  ports ; he  decided  on  attacks  which  were  made  accord- 
ing to  his  plan  ; he  diredled  the  making  of  lodgments,  faps,. 
mines,  the  traverfe  o£  the  ditch,  the  attack  of  the  breach,. 
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And  after  the  place  was  taken,  caufed  it  to  be  repaired. 
In  defending  a place,  he  had  the  fame  or  equal  power. 
His  appointments  amounted  to  about  .30,000  livres  per  an- 
num. 

COMMISSARY,  in  Military  Language  of  Britain,  has  va- 
rious denominations,  though  he  is  generally  a civil  officer  ap- 
pointed to  infpeft  the  mullers,  (lores,  and  proviiions  for  the 
2rmy.  The  number  of  fuch  officers  is  notlimitedin  timeof  war. 

Commiffaries  general,  and  commifiaries  of  accounts , in 
our  fervice,  are  appointed  by  warrant  under  the  king’s 
iign  manual,  dire.&ing  them  to  obey  all  inftru&ions  given 
to  them  for  the  execution  of  their  duty  by  the  lords  com- 
miffioners  of  the  treafary.  Thefe  inllruftions  are  generally 
prepared  by  the  comptrollers  of  the  army-accounts,  under 
the  orders  of  the  t reafu ry,  and  fubjeft  to  its  fubfequent  in- 
fpeftion. 

Commissary  General  of  the  M lifers,  or  Mufer-majler 
general.  This  officer  takes  an  account  of  the  ftrength  of 
every  regiment  as  often  as  he  pleaies  ; reviews  them  ; fees 
that  the  horfe  are  well  mounted,  arid  that  all  the  men  are 
well  armed  and  clothed.  He  receives  and  infpedls  the  muf- 
ter-rolls,  and  thereby  knows  exactly  the  llrength  of  the 
army.  A new  officer  has  been  appointed  under  the  appel- 
lation of  Infpeclor-general  of  Cavalry,  who  performs  the 
duties  in  that  refpedt,  which  ufed  to  be  performed  by  the 
mufter-mafter  general. 

Commissary  General  of  Stores.  A civil  officer  who  has 
charge  of  ordnance  (tores,  for  which  he  is  accountable  to 
the  office  of  ordnance.  H;  has  other  comm’ffaries  under 
him,  as  well  as  clerks  and  conductors,  particularly  in  time 
of  war. 

Commissary  of  the  T rain-horfes . A civil  officer  of  the 
ordnance,  who  lias  the  infpeCtion  of  all  horfts  belonging 
to  the  train  of  artillery,  the  hofpital,  and  the  bakery. 
He  has  a number  of  conductors,  drivers,  & c.  under  him. 

Commissary  of  Accounts.  A perfon  of  relponfibility, 
who,  with  a proper  eltablifhment,  attends  each  army,  Effi- 
ciently large  and  numerous  to  render  it  neceffary  for  the 
purpofe  of  taking,  examining,  and  controlling  accounts  on 
the  fpot.  All  fuch  commiffades  make  returns  of  their  exa- 
minations, on  which,  as  documents,  the  comptrollers  of  the 
armv-accouuts  ground  their  inquiries  into  that  branch  of 
the  public  expenditure. 

Commissary  General  of  Provifons.  An  officer  who  is 
charged  with  furnifhirg  the  army  in  the  field  and  on  fervice, 
with  all  forts  of  proviiions;  forage,  & c.  generally  by  con- 
trad,  and  fometimes  otherwife.  He  has  a variety  of  com- 
mifTaries,  Itore-keepers,  clerks,  &c.  under  him. 

Commissary,  in  the  Lcclefiafical  Law,  an  officer  of 
the  bifhop,  who  exercifes  ecclelialtical  jur  fdidion  in  thofe 
parts  of  the  diocefe,  which  are  fo  remote  from  the  fee.  that 
- the  chancellor  cannot  call  the  fubjeds  thereof  to  the  bifhop’s 
principal  confillory,  without  their  too  great  mole  Ration. 

This  officer,  called  by  the  canonills  commiffarius , or  offi- 
cialis  foraneus,  is  appointed  to  fupply  the  bifhop’s  office  in 
the  out-parts  of  the  diocefe,  and  in  fuch  parts  as  are  peculiar 
to  the  bifhop,  and  exempted  from  the  jurifdidion  of  the 
archdeacon  : for  where  the  archdeacons  have  Jurildiclion,  as 
in  mod  places  thev  have,  either  by  prescription  or  compofi- 
tion,  the  com  niffary  is  fuperfluous,  and  frequently  vexatious, 
and  ought  not  to  be  : yet  in  fuch  cafes,  a commidary  is 
fometimes  appointed  by  the  bilhop,  and  takes  preflation- 
money  of  the  archdeacon  yearly  pro  exterior i jurijiltfiione, 
as  it  is  ordinarily  called.  But  this  is  held  to  be  a wrong  to 
Archdeacons  and  the  poorer  fort  of  people.  Cowel’s  Interp. 
^ Inti.  3 3 S. 

■Commissary  Court,  in  Scots  fffurifprudence.  At  the  re- 
formation, all  epifcopal  jurifdidion  cxercifed  under  the  a«- 
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thority  of  the  bifhop  of  Rome  was  abolifhed  ; and  the  conrfa 
of  jultice  in  confiftorial  caufes  was  thus  (lopped.  Hence 
queen  Mary,  befides  naming  a commiffary  for  every  diocefe, 
did,  by  a fpecial  grant,  eitablifh  a new  commifary-court  at 
Edinburgh,  confiding  of  four  judges  or  commiffaries.  Thi3 
court  is  vefled  with  a deuble  jurifdidion  ; one  diocefan, 
which  is  exercifed  in  the  fpecial  territory  contained  in  the 
grant,  viz.  the  counties  of  Edinburgh,  Haddington,  Lin- 
lithgow, Peebles,  and  a great  part  of  Stirlingftiue  ; and  an- 
other univerfal,  by  which  the  judges  confirm  the  teftaments 
of  all  who  die  in  foreign  parts,  and  may  reduce  the  decrees 
of  all  inferior  commiffaries,  provided  the  reduction  be  pur- 
fued  within  a year  after  the  decree.  Bilhops,  upon  their  re- 
eflablifhment  in  the  reign  of  James  VI.,  were  reflored  to  the 
right  of  naming  their  feveral  commiffaries.  The  commiff;-. 
r>es  retain  to  this  day  an  exclufive  power  of  judging  in  de- 
clarations of  marriage,  and  of  the  nullity  of  marriage  ; in 
adions  of  divcrce  and  of  non-adherence,  of  adultery,  baf- 
tardy,  and  confirmation  of  tellamcnts;  becaufe  all  thefe 
matters  are  (li.l  confidered  to  be  properly  conlillorial.  In- 
ferior corrMiffaries  are  not  competent  to  quellions  of  divorce, 
under  which  are  comprehended  queflions  of  baftardy  and 
adherence,  when  they  have  a connedlion  with  the  lawfulnefs 
of  marriage,  or  with  adultery.  Comniiffariea  have  now  no 
power  to  pronounce  decrees  in  abfence  for  any  fum  above 
4c/.  Scots,  except  in  caufes  purely  confiftorial;  but  they 
may  authenticate  tutorial  and  curatorial  inventories:  and  all 
bonds,  comrafts,  See.  which  contain  a claufe  for  regiftration 
in  the  books  of  any  judge  competent,"  and  protells  on  bills, 
may  be  regiftered  in  their  books. 

COMMISSION,  in  Common  Law,  is  the  fame  with  de» 
legatio  among  the  civilians  ; and  is  taken  for  the  warrant, 
or  letters-patent,  which  all  perfons  exerciling  jurifdidion, 
either  ordinary  or  extraordinary,  have  to  authorife  them  to 
hear  or  determine  any  caufe  or  action  : fuch  as  the  commif- 
fion  of  judges,  See. 

The  term,  however,  is  fometimes  exfended  farther  than  to 
matters  of  judgment  ; as  in  the  co  nmiffion  of  purvevors, 
which  Terns  to  be  null  by  the  llatute  f ,r  taking  away  pur- 
veyance, 12  Car  II.  and  the  high  commiffion  court,  which 
was  founded  on  the  ftatute  1 Eliz.  and  is  atfo  abolifhed  by 
ad  of  parhament  16  Car.  I.  The  perfons  charged  with 
a commiffion  are  hence  called  con} miffioners  { fometimes  com • 
mittees . 

Commiffions  of  inquiry  (hall  be  made  to  thejnflices  of 
one  bench  or  the  other,  &e.,  and  to  do  la  vful  things  are 
grantable  in  many  cafts.  Mott  of  the  great  offi  ers,  judicial 
and  minifttr’al,  of  the  realm,  are  made  by  commiffion.  And 
by  fuch  commiffi  ns,  treasons,  felonies,  and  other  offences, 
may  be  heard  and  determined  ; by  this  method,  liktwife, 
oaths,  cognizances  of  fines,  and  anfwers,  are  taken,  witneffes 
examine!,  offices  found,  &c.  Bro  Ab.  J2.  Reo.  39.  See 
llat.  42  E.  III.  c.  4.  Mod  of  thefe  commiffions  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  king  under  the  great  ftal  of  England  ; but  a 
commiffion  under  the  grand  ftal  may  be  determined  by  a 
privy  feal  ; and  by  granting  another  new  commffion  to  do 
the  fame  thing,  the  former  commiffion  determines;  and  on 
the  death  or  demife  of  the  king,  the  commiffions  of  judges 
and  officers  generally  ceafe.  Bro.  Commif.  2 Oyer  289. 

Commission  of  Anticipation,  was  anciently  a commiffion 
given  under  jihe  great-feal,  to  collect  a tax  or  fubfidy  before 
the  day.  15  Hrn.  VIII. 

Commission  of  Array.  See  Militia. 

Commission  of  AJfociation,  is  a commiffion  under  the 
great  leal  to  aflociate  two,  or  more  learned  perfons,  with 
the  feveral  juftices,  in  the  feveral  circuits  and  counties  m 
Wales. 

Commission  of  Bankruptcy,  a commiffion  under  the  great 
»-  leal 
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feal,  dfrefted  to  five  or  more  commiffioners,  to  enquire  into 
the  particulars  of  a man’s  circumttances,  who  hath  failed, 
or  broke  ; and  to  aft  according  to  certain  Hatutes  made  in 
that  behalf.  See  Bankrupt,  and  Petition  of  Bank- 
ruptcy. 

Commissions  of  Charitable  Ufes  go  out  of  the  chancery 
to  the  bilhop  and  others,  where  any  lands  given  to  charit- 
able ufes  are  mifempioyed,  or  there  are  any  fraud  or  dif- 
putes  concerning  them,  to  enquire  of  and  redrefs  the  abufe, 
See.  43  Eliz.  can.  4. 

Commission  of  Delegates , a commiffion  under  the  great 
feal  to  certain  perfons,  ufually  two  or  three  temporal  lord3, 
as  many  bifhops,  and  two  judges  of  the  law,  to  fit  upon  an 
appeal  to  the  king  in  the  court  of  chancery,  where  any  fen- 
tence  is  given  in  any  ecelefiaftical  caufe  by  the  archbiihop. 
Stat.  25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  19.  Now  generally  three  of  the 
common  law  judges  and  two  civilians  fit  as  judges.  See 
Court  and  Delegates- 

Commission  to  enquire  of  faults  againf  the  law,  an  an- 
cient commiffion  fet  forth  on  extraordinary  occafions  and 
corruptions. 

Commission  of  Lunacy,  a commiffion  out  of  chancery  to 
enquire  whether  a perfon  reprefenced  to  be  lunatic,  be  fo  or 
not  ; that,  if  lunatic,  the  king  may  have  the  care  of  his 
eftate,  See.  17  Edw.  II.  c.  10. 

Commission  of  Peace  See  Justice  of  Peace. 

Commission  of  Rebellion,  or  Writ  of  Rebellion,  is  liTued 
out  when  a man,  after  proclamation  made  by  the  fheriff 
upon  a proctfs  out  of  the  chancery,  to  prefent  himfelf,  un- 
der pain  of  his  allegiance,  to  the  court  by  a certain  day, 
does  not  appear.  See-  Rebellion. 

This  commiffion  is  dirtfted  by  way  of  command  to  certain 
perfons;  three,  two,  or  one  of  them;  to  apprehend,  or  caufe 
to  be  apprehended,  the  party  as  a rtbei ; and  to  bring  him 
to  the  court  on  a day  afflgned. 

This  writ  or  commiffion  goes  forth  after  an  attachment  re- 
turned, non  ef  inventus  &c. 

Commission  of  Sewers,  is  direfted  to  certain  perfons  to 
fee  drains  and  ditches  well  kept,  and  maintained,  in  the 
marfhy  and  fenny  parts  of  England,  for  the  better  convey- 
ance of  water  into  the  fea,  and  preferving  the  grals  upon 
the  land.  Stat.  23  Hen.  VIII.  c.  5.  13  Eliz.  c.  9.  The 

Hat.  3 Jac.  1.  c.  14.  ordains,  that  all  ditches,  water- courfes, 
&c.  within  two  milts  of  Eondon,  falling  into  the  Thames, 
fhall  be  fubjeft  to  the  commiffion  of  fewers ; and  the  lord- 
mayor,  See.  is  to  appoint  perfons  who  have  this  power. 
7 Ann.  c.  10. 

Commission  to  examine  witneffes,  is  fometimes  appointed 
by  the  court  of  equity  in  cafes  that  require  it,  as  when  the 
caufe  arifes  in  a foreign  country,  and  the  witneffes  are  at 
liome,  or  when  the  witneffes  are  abroad,  or  foon  to  leave 
the  kingdom;  or  again,  when  they  are  aged  and  infirm. 
This  commiffion  is  empowered  to  exercife  the  fame  jurifdic- 
tion  as  would  have  been  exercifed  if  the  witneffes  had  at- 
tended. See  Suit. 

Commission  of  Treaty  with  Foreign  Princes,  is  where 
leagues  and  treaties  are  made  and  tranfafted,  between  Hates 
and  kingdoms,  by  their  ambaffadors  and  minifiers,  for  the 
mutual  advantage  of  the  kingdoms  in  alliance. 

Commission  to  take  up  Men  for  War,  was  a commiffion 
to  prefs  or  force  men  into  the  Ring’s  fervice.  This  power 
of  impreffing  has  been  heretofore  doubted  ; but  the  legality 
of  it  is  now  fully  eHabhfhed.  FoH.  Rep.  154.  Blacft. 
Com.  jj.  419.  Cowp.  5 1 7.  See  Impressing. 

Commission,  Mililaire.  A brevet,  or  power,  granted 
in  writing  by  the  minifter  of  war  in  the  name  of  the  fove- 


reign,  and  fealed  with  the  great  feal,  by  which  he,  to 
whom  it  is  given,  exercifes  the  military  charge  entrufttd  to 
him,  and  takes  his  rank  from  the  day  of  the  date  thereof. 
Commiffion  in  a military  fenfe,  in  our  fervice,  denotes  any 
fituation  or  place,  which  an  individual  may  hold  in  the 
regular  army,  militia,  or  volunteers.  All  commiffions  in 
the  line,  guards,  or  voluntteer-corps,  mud  have  the  royal  fign 
manual.  Commiffions  however  in  the  militia  do  not  bear  the 
royal  fign  manual,  except  that  of  the  adjutant,  who  is 
commonly  called  a king’s  officer.  The  lieutenants  or 
deputy-lieutenants  of  counties  affix  their  feals  and  fignaturea 
to  militia-commiffions  after  they  have  been  laid  before  the 
king  for  his  approbation.  Fourteen  days  conftitute  the 
time  allotted  for  the  royal  approbation  or  d'fapprobation. 
And  if  his  majefty  dees  not  within  that  time  dftppreve  of 
the  perfon  fo  recommended,  a notification  of  ms  pleafure 
and  acquiefcence  is  lent  by  one  of  the  principal  fecretaries 
of  (fate  to  the  lord  lieutenant  or  to  thofe  afting  by  com- 
miffion in  his  abler.ee. 

Commission  Miiitaire  is  alfo  a momentary  or  temporary 
tribunal  appointed  or  ordered  to  (it  for  the  trial  of  military 
crimes  and  offences.  When  judgment  is  pronounced  and 
the  duty  is  performed,  for  which  it  was  appointed,  its 
authority,  as  well  as  its  exigence,  ceales. 

Commissions  of  Array . Commiffions  iffued  to  expe- 
rienced officers  to  draw  out  and  array  the  fitted  men  in 
each  county  for  fervice,  and  to  march  them  to  the  ft-a 
coaffs,  or  to  fuch  other  parts  of  the  county  as  were  thought 
to  be  moff  in  danger,  There  were  hundreds  of  fuchcom- 
miffior.s  between  the  jCth  of  Henry  III.,  and  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.  The  form  of  one  is  to  be  ftcr,  in  “ Rufh- 
worth’s  Hiltorical  Colieftion,”  pubhlhed  in  1640.  Such 
commiffions  were  attempted  to  be  revived  by  Charles  I.  ; 
but  they  were  voted  illegal  and  unconffitutional  by  the 
parliament. 

Non  commiffioned  is  a term  commonly  employed  to  de- 
note a clafs  ot  men,  who  Rand  between  the  rank  and  file  of 
a battalion,  and  the  commiffioned  and  warrant  officers,  as 
ferjeants-major,  fei  jeants  forinftance. 

Commission-0^?c«u.  See  Officer. 

Commissions,  Book  of.  See  Book. 

Commission,  in  Commerce.  See  Factorage. 

COMMISSIONER,  he  who  has  a commiffion,  e.gr.  a 
patent,  or  other  legal  warrant,  to  execute  any  public 
office.  See  Warrant,  &c. 

Such  are,  commiffioners  of  hawkers  and  pedlars,  commif- 
fioners o(  alienation,  commiffioners  of  the  ffamps,  &c. 

Commissioners  of  Public  Accounts.  See  Accounts. 

Commissioners  of  the  Cuflcms.  See  Custom  houfe. 

Commissioners  of  the  Dock-yards.  See  DocK-jaiVr. 

Commissioners  of  Excife.  See  Excise. 

Commissioners  of  the  Navy.  See  Navy. 

Commissioners,  Lords,  of  theTreafury . See  Treasury* 
and  Exchequer. 

Commissioners  of  Trade,  &c.  See  Board. 

COMMISSUM  Fidei.  See  Fidei, 

COMMISSURE,  Commissura,  a term  ufed  by  forne 
authors  for  the  junftures,  or  for  the  fmall  interffices  of 
bodies  ; or  the  little  clefts  between  the  particles;  efpeciaily 
when  thofe  particles  are  broadifh  or  flat,  and  lie  contiguous 
to  one  another,  like  thin  plates,  or  lamella:. 

The  word  literally  iignifies  a joining,  or  connefting  of 
one  thing  to  another. 

Commissure,  in  Architecture,  See.  denotes  the  joint  of 
two  Hones;  or  the  application  of  the  furface  of  the  one  to 
that  of  the  other. 

COMO 
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COMMISSURE  Cerel'ri,  in  Anatomy,  are  parts  of  the 
brain,  which  join  together  the  right  and  left  hdes  of  this 
vifcus. 

There  are  three  of  thefe  com  mi  flu  re  8 : an  anterior  one 
which  is  direiftly  under  the  anterior  crura  of  the  fornix  ; 
a poilerior,  which  is  behind  the  optic  thalami,  and  in  front 
of  the  tubercula  quadrigtmina;  and  a middle  one,  which 
joins  together  the  oppofed  convexities  of  the  thalarm  ner- 
vorum opticorum.  For  a further  defcription  of  thefe  parts, 
i'c e Brain. 

COMMITMENT,  in  Law,  the  fending  of  a perfon  to 
prifon  by  warrant  or  order,  who  hath  been  guilty  of  any 
offence  not  bailable,  or  for  which  bail  is  refuied.  It  may  be 
by  the  king  and  privy  council,  or  fecretary  of  date,  by  the 
judges  of  the  law,  juftices  of  peace,  and  other  magiftrates, 
who  have  authority  by  the  laws  and  ftatutes  of  the  reams 
to  do  it,  which  mull  be  exatlly  purfuE 

As  to  the  manner  of  commitment,  it  is  enaaed  by  2 & 3 
P.  & M-  c.  10.,  that  jullices  of  peace  fhall  examine  perfons 
brought  before  them  for  felony,  &c.  or  fufpicion  thereof, 
before  they  commit  them  to  prifon,  and  fhall  bind  their 
accufers  to  give  evidence  againll  them.  A juftice  of  the 
neace  may  detain  a prifoner  for  examination,  and  it  is 
faid  that  three  days  are  a reafonable  time  for  this  purpofe. 

2 Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  16.  § 11,  12.  Da  It.  c.  125.  2 Inft.  52’ 

'^Every  commitment  mud  be  in  writing,  under  the  hand 
3nd  feal,  and  (hew  the  authority,  of  him  that  made  it,  and 
the  time  and  place,  and  mull  be  directed  to  the  keeper  of 
the  prifon.  It  may  be  either  in  the  king’s,  name,  and  only 
ttded  by  the  judice,  or  in  the  name  of  the  judice.  It  may 
command  the  gaoler  to  keep  the  party  in  fafe  and  dole 
cullody,  which  he  is  bound  by  law  to  do.  2 Hawk,  i . L. 
c 16.  § 13.  14,  U-  lt;  ought  to  fet  for'h  the  crime  with 
convenient  certainty,  whether  the  commitment  be  by  the 
privy  council,  or  by  any  other  authority;  otherwife  the 
officer  is  not  puniflrable  by  reafon  of  fuch  mittimus,  tor 
differing  the  party  to  efcape  ; and  the  court  before  which 
he  is  removed  by  Habeas-corpus,  ought  to  di  (charge  or 
bail  him  ; and  this  holds  not  only  where  no  caufe  at  all  7s 
exDreffed  in  the  commitment,  but  alfo  where  it  is  fo  loofely 
fet  forth,  that  the  court  cannot  judge  whether  it  were : a 
reafonable  ground  for  commitment  or  not.  2 Hawk.  P.  C. 
c 16.  § 17.  See  Arrest  and  Bail.  A commitment  for 
high  treafon  or  felony  in  general,  without  exprefling  the 
particular  fpecies,  has  been  held  good.  (2  Hawk.  P.  C. 
c.  16-  § 16.)  But  now,  lince  the  Habeas-corpus  add,  it  feems 
that  fuch  general  commitment  is  not  good.  Moreover,  it  is 
fafe  to  fet  forth  that  the  party  is  charged  upon  oath;  but 
Shis  is  not  neceffary,  for  it  hath  been  refolved,  that  a com- 
mitment for  treafon,  or  for  fufpicion  of  it,  without  fetting 
forth  any  particular  accufation  or  ground  of  the  fufpicion, 
is  good.  2 Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  16.  § 17.  Every  luch  mittimus’ 
ouo-ht  to  have  a lawful  concluflon,  viz.  that  the  party  be 
kept  till  he  be  delivered  by  law,  or  by  order  of  law,  or  by 
due  courfe  of  law;  or  that  he  be  kept  till  further  order 
(which  (hail  be  intended  of  the  order  of  law)  or  to  the  like 
effedf  ; and  if  the  party  be  committed  only  for  want  of 
bail,  it  feems  to  be  a good  conclufion  of  the  commitment, 
that  he  be  kept  till  he  can  find  bail  ; but  a commitment  till 
the  perfon  who  makes  it  (hall  take  further  order,  feems  not 
to  be  good : and  it  feems  that  the  party  committed  by  fuch 
or  any  other  irregular  mittimus,  may  be  bailed.  2 Hawk. 
P.  C.  c.  16.  § 1 8. 

A commitment  grounded  on  an  a£f  of  parliament  ought 
to  be  conformable  to  the  method  preferibed  by  fuch 


ftatute,  Where  a man  is  committed  as  a criminal,  the- 
conclufion  mult  be,  “ until  he  be  delivered  by  due  courfe  of 
law;”  if  he  be  committed  for  contumacy,  it  fhould  be 
“ until  he  comply.” 

All  commitments  mud  be  to  fome  prifon  within  the  realm 
of  England;  for  by  the  Habeas-corpus  acf  (flat.  31  Car. 

II.  cap.  2.)  it  i3  enacted  “ that  no  fnbjecf  of  this  realm, 
being  an  inhabitant  or  reliant  of  this  kingdom  of  England, 
dominion  of  Wales,  or  town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed, 
(hall  or  may  be  fent  prifoner  into  Scotland,  Ireland,  Jerfey, 
Guernfey,  Tangier,  or  into  any  ports,  garrifons,  iflands  or 
places,  beyond  the  Teas,  which  then  were,  or  at  any  time 
after  fhould  be,  within  or  without  the  dominions  of  his 
majefty.”  By  flat.  14  Ed.  III.  c.  10,  (heriffs  (hall  have 
the  cullody  o(  the  gaol  as  before  that  time  t h ey  were  wont 
to  have,  and  they  (hall  put  in  fuch  under  keepers  for  whom 
they  will  anfvver.  This  is  confirmed  by  flat.  19  Hen.  VII. 
c.  10.  It  hath  alfo  been  held,  that  regularly  no  one  can 
juftify  the  delivering  of  a prifoner  in  cuftody  out  of  the 
common  gaol,  unlefs  there  be  fome  particular  reafon  for  fo 
doing,  as  fleknefs  endangering  life,  or  evident  danger  of  a 
refcous  from  rebels,  &c.  : neverthelefs  conftant  practice 

feems  to  authorize  a commitment  to  a rnefienger;  and  it  is 
faid,  that  it  (hall  be  intended  to  have  been  made  in  order  for 
the  carrying  of  the  party  to  gaol.  2 Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  16. 

§ 8,  9.  And  it  is  faid,  that  it  a confleble  bripg  a felon  to 
gaol,  and  the  gaoler  refute  to  receive  him,  the  town  where 
he  is  conftable  ought  to  keep  him  till  the  next  gaol  delivery. 
H.  P.  C.  1 14.  2 Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  16,  § 9.  A prifoner  in 
the  cu'tody  of  the  king’s  mtffenger,  on  a warrant  from  the 
fecretary  of  Hate,  who  is  brought  into  K.  B.  by  Habeas- 
corpus  to  be  bailed,  but  has  not  his  bail  ready,  cannot  be 
committed  to  the  fame  cuftody,  under  which  he  came  ; but 
imiil  be  committed  to  the  cuftody  of  the  marflral,  which  will 
prevent  the  necefiity  of  fuing  out  a new  Habeas-corpus;  as 
he  may  be  brought  up  from  the  prifon  of  the  court,  by  a 
rule  of  court,  whenever  he  fhall  be  prepared  to  give  bail. 

1 Burr.  460.  If  a perfon  arrefted  in  one  county  for  a 
crime  done  in  it,  fly  into  another  county,  and  be  retaken 
there,  he  may  be  committed  by  a jufticeof  the  firft  county 
to  the  gaol  of  fuch  county.  (H.P.  C.  93.)  But  by  the 
better  opinion,  if  he  had,  before  any  arreft,  fled  into  fuch 
county,  he  mult  be  committed  to  the  gaol  thereof  by  a 
judice  of  fuch  county.  2 Plawk.  P.  C.  c.  16.  f 8.  Dalt.  e. 

1 1 8.  It  feems  alfo  to  be  laid  down  as  a rule  by  fome  books, 
that  any  oflendcr  may  be  committed  to  the  gaol  next  to  the 
place  where  he  was  taken,  whether  it  be  in  the  fame  county 
or  not.  2 Hawk  P.  C.  e.  16,  § 8.  By  flat.  6 Geo.  1. 
c.  19.  vagrants  and  other  criminals,  and  perfons  charged 
with  fmail  offences,  may,  for  fuch  offences,  or  for  want  of 
fureties,  be  committed  either  to  the  common  gaol  or  houfe 
of  correction,  as  the  juftices  (hail  think  proper.  By  flat. 
24  Geo.  II.  c.  33.  if  a perfon  is  apprehended,  upon  a 
warrant  indorfed,  in  another  county,  for  an  offence  not 
bailable,  or  if  he  (hall  not  there  find  bail,  he  fhall  be  carried 
back  into  the  firft  county,  and  be  committed,  or  if  bailable, 
bailed  by  the  juftices  in  fuch  firft  comity. 

With  refpedl  to  the  charges  of  commitment,  it  is 
enadted  by  flat.  3 Jac.  I.  c.  10,  that  offenders  committed 
are  to  bear  their  own  charges,  and  the  charges  of 
thofe  who  are  appointed  to  guard  them  ; and  if  they 
refufc  to  pay,  the  charges  may  be  levied  by  fale  of  their 
goods.  And  by  flat.  27  Geo.  II.  c.  3.  if  they  have  no 
goods,  &c.  within  the  county  where  they  are  appre- 
hended, the  juftices  are  to  grant  a warrant  on  the  treafurer 
of  the  county  for  payment  of  their  charges.  Butin  Mid- 
dle fex 
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dl-fex  the  fame  fliall  be  paid  by  the  overfeers  of  the  poor  of  But  as  it  yields  no  zinc,  Mr.  Marggraff  denies  it  to  be  true 
t'ne  parilh  where  the  perfon  was  apprehended.  By  (tat  3 calamine. 

Hen.  VII.  c.  3.  the  fheriff  (hall  certify  the  names  oi  all  pri-  COMMODIFIES,  Staple.  See  Staple. 

loners  in  his  cullody  to  the  indices  of  gaol  delivery.  COMMODORE,  in  the  Britifh  Marine,  a general  of- 

Prifoners,  committed  at  fir  ft  to  the  proper  prifon,  ought  ficer  inveded  with  the  command  of  a detachment  of  Alius 
not  to  be  removed  thence,  except  in  fome  fpecial  cafes ; of  war  dellined  on  any  particular  enterprize  ; during  which 
and  in  peculiar  circumltances,  fpecifEd  by  .3 1 Car.  II.  c.  2.  time  he  bears  the  rank  of  a brigadier-general  in  the  army, 
A perfon,  legally  committed  for  a crime,  which  certainly  ap-  and  his  fivp  is  dillinguidied  by  a broad  red  pendant  taper- 
pears  to  have  been  done  by  fome  one  or  other,  cannot  be  ing  towards  the  outer  end,  and  fometirr.es  forked, 
lawfully  difeharged  by  any  other  but  the  king,  till  he  be  Commodore  is  alfo  a name  given  to  a feledl  fltip  in  a 
acquitted  on  his  trial,  or  have  an  ignoramus  found  by  the  fleet  of  merchantmen,  which  leads  the  van  in  time  of  war, 
grand  jury,  or  none  to  profecute  him  on  a proclamation  for  bearing  a light  in  her  top  to  conduct  the  red. 
that  purpofe,  by  the  jullices  of  gaol-delivery.  But  if  a COMMODUS,  Lucius  Aurelius  Antoninus,  in 
uerfon  be  committed  on  a bare  fufpicion,  without  any  ap-  Biography , was  the  only  fon  of  the  emperor  Marcus  Anto- 


peal  or  indictment,  for  a fnppofed  crime,  when  afterwards 
it  appears  there  was  none  ; as  for  the  murder  of  a perfon 
thought  to  be  dead,  but  afterwards  found  to  be  alive,  it 
hath  been  held  that  he  may  be  fafely  difmiffed  without  any 
farther  proceeding.  2 Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  16.  § 22.  But  the 
fafclt  way  for  the  gaoler  is  to  have  the  authority  of  fome 
court,  or  magidrate,  for  difeharging  the  pnfoner.  If  the 
words  of  a ftatute  are  not  purfued  in  a commitment,  the 
party  (hall  be  difeharged  by  Habeas -corpus.  J icob’s  Law 
Did.  by  Tomlins.  See  Arrest,  Bail,  Imprison ment, 
Mittimus,  &c. 

COMMITTEE,  in  La-zu,  one  or  more  perfons,  to 
whom  the  confideration  of  any  matter  is  referred,  either  by 
a court,  or  by  confent  of  the  parties  concerned. 

Committee  of  Parliament,  is  a board  confiding  of  a 
certain  number  of  members,  appointed  by  the  whole  houfe 
for  the  examining  of  a bill,  or  making  report  of  an  inquiry, 
or  procefs  of  the  houfe,  &c. 

Sometimes  the  whole  houfe  is  refolved  into  a committee  ; 
on  which  occalion  each  perfon  has  a right  to  fpeak,  and 
reply  as  much,  and  as  often  as  he  pleafes ; ah  expedient 
they  Dually  have  recourfe  to  in  extraordinary  cafes,  and 
where  any  thing  is  to  be  thoroughly  canvaffed.  When  the 
lioufe  is  not  in  a committee,  each  gives  his  opinion  regu- 
larly, and  is  only  allowed  to  fpeak  once,  unleis  to  explain 
himfelf. 

The  Handing  committees,  appointed  by  every  new  par- 
liament, are  thofe  of  privileges  and  elections,  of  religion,  of 
grievances  ; of  courts  of  juflice,  and  of  trade,  though  only 
the  former  ad.  See  Parliament. J 

Committee  of  the  king , is  ufed  for  a widow  of  one  of 
the  king’s  tenants  ; thus  called,  as  being  by  the  ancient  law 
of  the  realm  committed  to  the  king’s  care  and  protedion. 
See  Widow. 

Commmittee  of  a Lunatic,  Ideot , &c.  denotes  the  per- 
fon to  whom  the  care  and  cuftody  of  fuch  lunatic,  &c.  is 
committed  by  the  court  of  chancery.  See  Lunatic. 

Committees  of  Corporations,  &c.  are  feled  members 
who  perform  the  general  routine  of  bufinefs.  See  Corpo- 
rations. 

COMMODATE,  Commodatum,  in  the  Civil  Jurif- 
Prudence , the  loan  or  free  conceffion  of  any  thing  moveable 
or  immoveable,  fora  certain  time  on  condition  of  reftoring 
again  the  fame  individual  after  a certain  term. 

The  commodate  is  a kind  of  loan  ; there  is  this  differ- 
ence, however,  between  a loan  and  a commodate,  that  the 
latter  is  gratis,  and  does  not  transfer  the  property  : the 
♦hing  mult  be  returned  in  effence,  and  without  impairment: 
fo  that  things  which  confume  by  ufe,  or  time,  cannot  be 
objeds  of  a commodate,  but  of  a loan  ; in  regard  they 
jnay  be  returned  in  kind,  though  not  in  identity. 

COMMODAVIENSIS,  an  appellation  given  by  fome 
authors  to  a fpecies  of  lapis  calaminarh  found  in  Bohemia. 
Von.  IX. 


mr.us  and  Fauftina,  and  born  A.  D.  161.  He  was  edu- 
cated with  the  utmoft  attention,  and  he  enjoyed  very  fupe- 
rior  advantages  from  the  precepts  and  iriftrudions  of  tutors 
appointed  to  prefide  over  his  infantile  ftudies  and  purfuits  ; 
but  from  the  firft  openings  of  his  mind,  he  difplayed  an 
untoward  difpofition,  and  a flrong  propenfity  for  low  and 
unworthy  gratifications.  He  difcovered  an  nverfion  from 
whatever  was  rational  and  liberal,  and  a fond  attachment  to 
the  fports  of  the  circus  and  the  amphitheatre,  the  combats 
of  gladiators,  and  the  hunting  and  deftroying  of  wild 
bealts.  To  wean  him  from  thefc  purfuits,  and  with  a view 
of  engaging  his  mind  in  ufeful  and  manly  occupations,  his 
father  made  him  a partaker  of  the  fovereign  power  in  his 
frteenth  year.  This  inllance  of  parental  afftdlion  did  not 
produce  the  defired  effedt ; it  only  furnifhed  him  with  better 
opportunities  of  indulging  every  lenfual  gratification.  Upon 
the  death  of  Marcus,  in  the  year  180;  he  fucceeded  to  the 
quiet  arid  undrfputed  poffeflion  of  the  throne  ; he  favv  about 
him  neither  competitor  to  remove  nor  enemies  topunifh,  and 
during  the  firft  three  years  of  his  reign,  the  influence  of  his 
lather's  virtuous  counfellors  reltrained  him  from  any  acts  of 
tyranny  towards  his  fubjedts.  During  this  period,  how- 
ever, he  indulged  in  every  fpecies  of  licentioufnefs,  and  re- 
velled in  all  the  licence  of  fovereign  and  unreftrained  power, 
but  li is  hands  were  unftained  with  blood,  and  occafionallv 
he  difplayed  a generofity  of  fentiment  worthy  of  a great 
mind  ; he  had  in  one  iuftance  refufed  to  fee  the  proofs  of  a 
confpiracy  formed  againft  him,  and  it  was  hoped  he  might 
have  followed  the  track  of  his  illuftrious  father.  A fatal 
incident  decided  his  fluctuating  chara&er.  An  affaflin  was 
employed  to  deflroy  him  ; in  making  the  attempt  he  ex- 
claimed “ the  fenate  fends  you  this.”  The  deed  was  pre- 
vented, and  Commodus  from  that  hour  encouraged  a deep- 
rooted  hatred  for  the  whole  body  of  fenators.  Spies  and 
informers  increafed  his  fufpicions  and  excited  his  jealoufy  of 
power  in  any  other  hands  than  his  own,  Accufation  was 
regarded  as  proof,  and  the  mockery  of  a pretended  trial  led 
only  to  certain  condemnation.  The  execution  of  any  con- 
fiderable  fenator  was  ever  attended  with  the  death  of  all 
thofe  who  fliould  attempt  to  revenge,  or  publicly  dare  to 
lament  bis  fate,  and  when  Commodus  had  tailed  of  human 
blood,  he  became  incapable  of  pity  or  remorfe.  His  mi- 
nifters  were  one  after  another  the  vidtims  of  his  fears  or  of 
his  cruelty.  Perennis  was  condemned  to  die  for  a charge 
of  afpiring  to  the-  empire,  and  after  his  death  the  condudt 
of  Commodus  affirmed  the  appearance  of  virtue.  He  re- 
pealed the  moft  odious  of  his  minilter’s  adds,  loaded  his  me- 
mory with  public  execrations,  and  afcribed  to  his  pernicious 
counfels,  all  the  errors  of  inexperienced  youth.  But  his 
feeming  repentance  laded  only  a fliort  month,  and  then 
every  fentiment  of  humanity  appeared  to  be  obliterated  from 
his  bread;.  He  abandoned  the  reins  of  government  to  the 
moft  unworthy,  and  he  valued  nothing  in  fovereign  power, 
Y except 
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except  the  unbounded  licence  of  indulging  his  fenfual  appe- 
tites. His  hours  were  {pent  in  a feraglio  of  beautiful  wo- 
men and  boys,  fele&ed  from  all  ranks  of  the  people,  and 
from  every  province  of  the  empire.  The  intervals  of  lull 
were  filled  up  with  the  bafell  amufements.  The  fervile 
crowd,  whofe  fortune  depended  on  their  monarch’s  vices, 
applauded  thefe  vile  pnrfuits.  Having  by  Lng  practice  at- 
tained great  {kill  in  the  ufe  of  the  bow,  he  exhibited  his  ta- 
lents before  the  people,  and  animals  of  the  rareft  fpecies 
were  colletted  from  the  remotefl  part  of  his  dominions  in 
order  to  ferve  as  marks  for  the  feeptered  archer.  The  per- 
fidious voice  of  flattery  reminded  him  that  by  exploits  of 
the  fame  nature,  the  Grecian  Hercules  had  acquired  a 
place  among  the  gods,  and  an  immortal  memory  among 
men.  He  accordingly  affumed  the  title  and  infignia  of 
Hercules  ; in  this  character  he  affembled  all  the  helplefs 
and  dillrtffed  of  the  city,  and  caufmg  them  to  be  wrapped 
up  in  fantaflical  habits,  like  dragons  and  monfters, 
and  armed  with  fponges  inftead  of  ftones,  he  ruflied  upon 
them  with  his  club  and  laid  them  all  dead  at  his  feet.  He 
exhibited  himfelf  more  than  700  times  in  the  chara&er  of  a 
gladiator,  and  in  all  his  combats  he  was  victorious,  but  his 
amufements  in  this  way  were  frequently  fatal  to  his  antago- 
nifts.  It  would  take  more  of  our  work  than  can  be  al- 
lotted to  this  article  to  deferibe  all  the  cruelties  and  a£ls  of 
favage  barbarity  which  difgraced  the  reign  of  Commodus. 
At  length  his  deteftable  career  came  to  its  merited  end. 
Oppcfition  to  his  bloody  defigns  was  given  by  forte  of  his 
bofom  counfellors,  among  whom  was  Marcia,  his  favourite 
concubine.  He  refolved  to  put  them  to  death,  and  entered 
their  names  in  a long  lift  ddlined  to  the  fame  fate.  Marcia 
difeovered  his  intentions,  and  apprized  her  friends  of  their 
common  danger.  They  refolved  to  anticipate  the  blow,  and 
Marcia  mixing  fome  poifon  in  wine,  prefented  it  to  him  as 
he  came  from  the  bath.  He  foon  fell  afleep,  but  the  dofe 
not  being  fufficiently  ftrong,  he  awoke  ; while,  however,  he 
was  labouring  under  the  effects  of  the  poifon,  a robuft 
youth,  by  profeffion  a wreftler,  entered  his  chamber,  and 
ltrangled  him  without  refiftance.  The  body  was  fecretiy 
conveyed  out  of  the  palace,  before  a fufpicion  was  enter- 
tained either  in  the  city  or  the  court  of  the  emperor’s  death. 
Such  was  the  fate  of  Commodus,  and  “foeafy,”  fays  the 
hiftorian,  “ was  it  to  deftroy  a tyrant,  who,  by  the  artificial 
powers  of  government,  had  oppreffed,  during  thirteen  years, 
fo  many  millions  of  fubjedts,  each  of  whom  was  equal  to 
their  mafter  in  perfonal  ftrength  and  perfonal  abilities.” 
Gibbon. 

COMMOIGNE,  in  Law,  a word  fignifying  a fellow- 
monk,  that  lives  in  the  fame  convent.  3 Inft.  15. 

COMMON,  in  Agriculture,  an  open  piece  of  ground, 
made  ufe  of  equally  by  different  perfor.s  who  occupy  lands 
in  the  parifh  to  which  it  belongs  or  in  which  it  lies. 

It  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Marfliall  in  his  “ T reatife  on  Landed 
Property,”  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  commonable  lands, 
“ that,  a very  few  centuries  ago,  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
lands  of  England  lay  in  an  open,  and  more  or  lefs  in  a 
commonable  ftate.  Each  parifh,  or  townfhip,  (at  leaft  in 
the  more  central  and  northern  diftridts)  comprifed  different 
deferiptions  of  lands;  having  been  fubjedted,  during  fuc- 
cefiivs  ages,  to  fpecified  modes  of  occupancy,  under  ancient 
and  ftridt  regulations,  which  time  has  converted  into  law. 
Thefe  parochial  arrangements,  however,  varied  fomewhat  in 
different  diltridts;  but,  in  the  more  central  and  greater  part 
of  the  kingdom,  not  widely.  Under  this  ingenious  mode  of 
organization,  each  parifh  or  townjhip  was,  he  fays,  confi- 
dered  as  one  common  farm,  though  the  tenantry  were  nume- 
rous. Round  the  village  in  which  the  tenants  refided  lay  a 


few  fmall  inclofure-s  or  graft  yards  for  rearing  calves,  and  as 
baiting  and  nuvfery  grounds  for  other  farm-ftock.  This 
was  the  common  farmltead  or  homejlall,  which  was  generally 
placed  as  near 'the  centre  of  the  more  culturable  lands  of  the 
parifh  or  townffiip  as  water  and  fhelter  would  permit.”  And 
that  “round  the  homeftall  lay  a fuit  of  arable  fields,  including 
the  deepeft  and  founded  of  the  lower  grounds,  fituated  out 
of  waters’  way,  for  railing  corn  and  puife:  as  wed  as  to 
produce  foddtr  and  litter  for  cattle  and  horfes  in  the  winter 
feafon.”  While  in  the  lowed  fituation,  as  in  the  water- 
formed  bafe  of  a rivered  valley,  or  in  fwampy  dips,  (hooting 
up  among  the  arable  lands,  lay  an  extent  of  meadow  grounds 
or  ings,  to  afford  a fupply  of  hay  for  cows  and  working 
{lock,  in  the  winter  and  fpring  months. 

That  on  the  out-lkirts  of  the  arable  lands,  where  the  foil 
is  adapted  to  the  pafturage  of  cattle,  or  on  the  fpringy  Hope 
of  hills,  lefs  adapted  to  cultivation,  or  in  the  fenny  leafes  of 
vallies,  which  were  tunnel  or  gravelly  water-formed  lands, 
which  were  too  dry  to  produce  an  annual  fupply  of  hay  with 
fufficient  certainty,  one  or  more  Jlinted  paflures,  or  hams, 
were  laid  out,  for  milking  cows,  working  cattle,  or  other 
{lock  which  requires  fuperior  pafturage,  in  fummer. 

While  the  bleakeft,  worll-foiled,  and  mod  diftant  lands  of 
the  townfhip  were  left  in  their  native  wild  ftate,  for  timber 
and  fuel,  and  for  a common  pafure,  or  fuit  of  paflures,  for 
the  more  ordinary  llock  of  the  townfhip,  whether  horfes, 
rearing  cattle,  fheep  or  fwine,  without  any  other  (lint,  or 
reftridlion,  than  what  the  arable  and  meadow  lands  indi- 
redllygave;  every  joint  tenant,  or  occupier  of  the  town- 
fhip, having  the  nominal  privilege  of  keeping  as  much  live 
Hock  on  thefe  commons,  in  fummer,  as  the  appropriated 
lands  he  occupied  would  maintain,  in  winter. 

Further,  that  the  appropriated  lands  of  each  townfhip 
were  laid  out  with  equal  good  fenfe  and  propriety.  That 
each  occupier  might  have  his  proportionate  {hare  of  lands 
of  different  qualities,  and  lying  in  different  fituations,  the 
arable  lands  more  particularly  were  divided  into  numerous 
parcels,  of  fizes,  doubtlefs,  according  to  the  iize  of  the 
given  townfhip,  and  the  number  and  rank  of  the  occu- 
piers. 

And  that  the  whole  might  be  fubjedted  to  the  fame  plan 
of  management,  and  be  conducted  as  one  common  farm,  the 
arable  lands  were  moreover  divided  into  compartments,  or 
“ fields,”  of  nearly  equal  fize,  and  generally  three  in  num- 
ber, to  receive,  in  conllant  rotation,  the  triennial  fucceflion 
of  fallow,  wheat  (or  rye),  and  fpring  crops,  (as  barley,  oats, 
beans,  and  peas),  thus  adopting  and  promoting  a fyftem  of 
hufbandry,  which,  howfoever  improper  it  is  become  in  thefie 
more  enlightened  days,  was  well  adapted  to  the  ftate  of  ig- 
norance and  vaffalage  of  feudal  times,  when  each  parifh  or 
townfhip  had  its  foie  proprietor;  the  occupiers  being  at  once 
his  tenants  an  l his  foldiers,  or  meaner  vaffals.  The  lands 
were  in  courfe  liable  to  be  more  or  lefs  deferted  by  their  oc- 
cupiers, and  left  to  the  feeblenefs  of  the  young,  the  aged, 
and  the  weaker  fex.  But  the  whole  townfhip  being,  in  this 
manner,  thrown  into  one  fyftem,  the  care  and  management 
of  the  live  (lock  at  leaft  would  be  eafier  and  better  than  they 
would  have  been  under  any  other  arrangement.  .And  at  all 
times,  the  manager  of  the  eftate  was  better  enabled  to  detedi 
bad  hulbandry,  and  enforce  that  which  was  profitable  to 
the  tenants  and  the  eftate,  by  having  the  whole  fpread  under 
the  eye  at  once,  than  he  would  have  been  had  the  lands  beeti 
diilributed  in  detached  inclofed  farrnlets,  befides  avoiding 
the  expence  of  inclofure.  And  another  advantage,  he  thinks, 
arofe  from  this  more  focial  arrangement:  in  barbarous  times 
the  tenants,  by  being  concentrated  in  villages,  were  not 
only  beft  fituated  to  defend  each,  other  from  predatory  at- 
tacks, 
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tacks,  but  were  called  out  by  their  lord  with  greater  readi- 
nds  in  cafes  of  emergency. 

But  it  is  remarked,  that  befide  the  organized  townflrips 
which  were  inhabited  and  cultivated  in  the  manner  defcribed, 
there  were,  and  are  to  the  prefent  day,  in  different  parts  of 
England,  extenfive  trafts  cf  lands,  feme  of  them  of  a valu- 
able quality,  which  lie  nearly  in  a iiate  of  wild  nature  ! — • 
Thefe  uninhabited  trafts  are  ftyled  fureJIs,  and  heretofore 
many  or  mofl  of  them  have  been  attactied  to  the  crown; 
and  fome  of  them  are  lb  ill  under  royal  patronage.  Whether 
they  were  originally  fet  out  for  amufement  merely,  or  whe- 
ther the  timber  which  flood  on  them  was  of  peculiar  value, 
or  whether,  at  the  time  of  laying  out  townfhips,  thofe  trafts 
were  impenetrable  woods,  inhabited  by  wild  beads,  and  when 
thefe  were  deftroyed,  or  fufficiently  overcome  to  render  them 
objrfts  of  diverlion,  were  taken  under  the  protection  of  the 
crown,  is  not  perhaps  well  afeertained.  But  let  the  original 
intention  have  been  either  of  thefe,  it  no  ionger  exids.  The 
timber  in  mod  cafes  has  fallen  a facrince  to  age  and  negledt, 
and  the  game  is  no  longer  an  objedl  of  regal  padime.  But 
whether  or  not  the  foreds  (now  fo  called)  originated  in  wild 
woodlands,  occupied  by  ferocious  animals  at  the  time  of 
laying  out  townfhips,  there  were  doubtlefs  tracks  of  that  de- 
feription  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  which  now 
bear  no  marks  of  the  common  field  lyltcin;  but  which  ap- 
pear evidently  to  have  been  inclofed  from  a date  of  wood- 
land or  common  padure  ; though  it  is  poffible  they  may 
have  been  nominally  attached  to  neighbouring  pariffie*.  Of 
this  defeription  principally  are  the  wealds  of  Kent  and  Snf- 
fex,  and  many  other  old  inclofed  lands  in  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  vvhofe  fields  or  inclofures  are  of  irregular 
fhapes,  and  their  fences  crooked.  And  it  is  obfervable,  that 
thefe  woodland  didrifts,  as  the  fored  lands,  are  divided  into 
manors,  which  have  not  an  intimate  conneftion,  or  corre- 
fpondence  with  parifhes  or  townfhips;  a further  evidence 
that  they  were  in  a wild  date,  when  the  feudal  organization 
took  place. 

It  is  dated  by  the  author  of  “ Modern  Agriculture,” 
that  “ on  all  the  open  field  parifhes,  where  the  fame  ar- 
rangement continues  as  was  at  fird  edablifhed,  there  is  a 
coniiderable  extent  of  common  field  allotted  for  the  pa f- 
turage  of  the  live  dock  belonging  to  the  inhabitants. 
Thefe  generally  confid  of  fuch  lands  as  are  lefs  fit  for  the 
plough,  or  more  didant  from  the  town  or  village.  The 
parilh  commons  are  for  the  mofl  part  divided  into  three 
fields  ; one  for  the  paflurage  of  the  horfes,  another  for  the 
neat  cattle,  and  the  third  for  the  (keep.  Thefe  horfes  are 
generally  tended  by  one  of  the  farmer’s  fervants.  The  whole 
of  the  (beep  belonging  to  the  parifh  are  put  under  the  charge 
of  a common  fhepherd,  who  is  hired  at  the  general  expence; 
and  the  cows  and  young  cattle  are  taken  care  of  neatly  in  a 
ftmilar  manner.  Where  the  inhabitants  of  feveral  adjoining 
parifhes  poffefs  rights  of  common  pallurage  on  an  extenfive 
common,  as  is  frequently  the  cafe,  particularly  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Middlefex,  Stirry,  Northampton,  and  other  diftrifts 
in  the  middle  and  fouthern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  all  the 
horfes,  cattle,  fheep,  hogs,  See.  which  are  fent  to  the 
commons,  are  committed  to  the  care  of  one  or  more  perfens 
appointed  for  the  purpofe.  In  fome  cafes  the  right  is  li- 
mited ; or,  as  it  is  called,  Jlinted.  When  that  is  the  cafe, 
fuch  a number  of  cattle  only,  as  the  draw  and  hay  growing 
on  the  farms  wiil  maintain  in  winter,  is  permitted  to  padure 
thefe  commons  in  fummer.  And  therefore  each  farmer  is, 
by  particular  laws,  prevented  from  fending  above  a certain 
Dumber,  which  is  regulated,  partly  by  the  extent  of  his 
farm,  and  in  fome  cafes  by  the  title  on  which  he  claims  a 
right  of  commonage  in  the  particular  indance. 


But  where  the  common  is  un dinted  ; or  in  other  words, 
where  the  farmers  poffefs  right  of  parturing  any  number  and 
fpecies  of  live  dock  which  theychoofe  to  fend,  and  without 
reflramt  of  any  kind,  the  value  of  fuch  right  is  confidered 
by  many  farmers  fo  inconfiderable  as  not  to  be  worthy  of 
their  attention.  Such  farme-s  as  poflefs  improved  breeds  of 
horfes,  cattle,  and  fheep,  feldom,  indeed,  if  ever,  fend  any  of 
them  to  be  padured  on  the  commons,  whether  dinted  or 
undinted.  They  generally  difpofe  of  their  right,  for  a 
trifle,  to  fome  neighbouring  farmers  or  dealers,  who  have 
no  objeftion,  in  the  view  of  profit,  of  running  the  rifle  of 
their  cattle  meeting  with  accidents,  or  being  infefted  with 
difeafe,  as  mud  naturally  be  expefted  to  happen  on  thefe  ex- 
tenfive commons,  where  fo  many  cattle  are  promifcuoufly 
collected  together. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  a late  able  writer,  that  “ the 
commons  in  Middlefex,  as  in  mod  other  places,  are  three 
fourths  of  them  covered  with  heath  and  furze,  from  which 
a little  of  the  word  fort  of  firing  is  obtained  by  the  poor. 
The  trifling  quantity  of  food  which  cattle  confume  from 
thefe  fhrubs,  does  not,  and  indeed  cannot,  improve  them,  as 
it  is  barely  fufficient  to  keep  them  from  darving.  Much  of 
the  remainder  is  occupied  by  roads,  gravel  pits,  and  ponds, 
yielding  nothing.  After  the  mod  mature  confideration,  he 
is  inclined  to  think,  that  about  5,500  acres  of  the  commons 
in  the  above  county  are  employed  in  the  produftion  of  grafs 
for  the  feeding  of  cattle,  affording  indeed  but  a miferable 
padure,  as  the  greater  part  is  under  water  during  winter  ; 
and,  from  being  poached  and  trodden  down  by  cattle  while 
wet,  is  rendered  hard,  lumpy,  full  of  holes,  and  partakes  of 
the  derility  of  mortar  during  fummer.  The  grades  are 
moftly  of  the  dwarf  kind,  and  of  fcanty  produce,  with  a 
large  proportion  of  the  carnation  and  other  graffes  which  are 
known  to  be  rather  more  dangerous  than  nourifhmg  ; fo 
much  fo,  as  to  induce  fome  of  the  mofl  obferving  farmers 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  poffeffing  extenfive 


in 


common  rights,  after  a fair  trial  to  refrain  altogether  from 


turning  their  cattle  on  fuch  commons. 

On  fuch  authority  it  may  well,  he  fays,  be  quedioned, 
whether  commons  are  of  any  more  ufe  to  the  community 
than  they  would  be  were  they  configned  to  the  bottom  of 
the  deep.  But  without  attempting  the  dilution  of  fuch  a 
quedion  at  prefent,  he  may  be  allowed  to  obferve,  that  the 
value  of  commons,  confidered  folely  as  to  their  power  of  in- 
creaiing  animal,  food,  and  as  totally  unconnected  with  the 
adjoining  inclofures,  is  extremely  fmall  indeed.  But  when 
confidered  as  affording  an  opportunity  to  the  neighbouring 
fanner  to  turn  his  dock  out,  at  certain  feafons  of  the 
year,  they  become  an  objeft  of  fome  importance.  For 
in  the  fpring  quarcer  of  the  year,  by  receiving  the  dock 
during  thefe  months,  the  growth  of  hay  is  encouraged,  they 
anfwer  the  purpofe  of  padure,  and  the  farmer  is  thereby- 
enabled  to  mow  all  his  grafs  land  : which  mud  fenfibly 
increafe  the  quantity  of  hay  to  be  fent  to  market ; as  at 
Finchley  and  Harrowweald  in  this  county  ; or  being  ap- 
plied during  the  winter  months  to  the  fupport  of  a 
greater  quantity  of  live- dock  in  places  more  didant  front 
a good  hay-market  ; and  in  others,  for  the  purpofe  of 
folding  on  the  arable  land.” 

It  is  further  dated,  that  “on  eftimatingthe  valueof  the  com- 
mons in  the  fame  county,  including  every  advantage  that  cait 
be  derived  from  them  in  padurage,  locality  of  fituation,  and 
the  barbarous  cudom  of  turbary,  it  appears,  he  fays,  that  they 
do  not  produce  to  the  community,  in  their  prefent  ftate,  more 
than  four  (hillings  per  acre  ! On  the  other  hand,  they  are,  ip. 
many  indances,  of  real  injury  to  the  public,  by  holding  out  a 
lure  to  the  poor  man  for  procuring  the  mean*  of  materials 
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wherewith  to  build  his  cottage, and  ground  to  ere£l  it  upon  ; 
together  with  firing,  and  the  run  of  his  poultry  and  pigs  for 
nothing.  This  is  of  cotufe  temptation  fufficient  to  induce 
a great  number  of  poor  perfons  to  fettle  upon  the  borders  of 
fuch  commons,  But  the  mifehief  does  not,  he  fays,  end 
here  ; for  having  gained  thefe  trifl  ng  advantages,  through 
the  negledl  or  connivance  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  it  unfor- 
tunately gives  their  nv.nds  an  improper  bias,  and  inculcates 
a delire  to  live  from  that  time  forward  without  labour,  or  at 
lead:  with  as  little  as  polTible.  The  animals  keDt  by  thisde- 
feription  of  perfons,  it  is  foon  difeovored  by  their  owners, 
are  not  likely  to  afford  them  much  revenue,  without  better 
feed  than  the  fcanty  herbage  of  a common.  Hence  they 
are  tempted  to  pilfer  corn,  &c.  towards  their  fupport  : and, 
as  they  are  ftill  dependent  on  fuch  a deceptions  fupply,  to 
anfwer  the  demands  of  their  confumption,  they  are  in  fome 
meafure  conRrained  to  relort  to  various  dithoneft  means,  fo 
as  to  make  up  the  deficiency. 

And  there  is  another  very  ferious  evil  which  the  public 
fuffers  from  thefe  commons,  the  fame  writer  obferves,  which 
is,  “ that  they  are  the  conflant  rendezvous  of  gipfies,  fl rol- 
lers, and  other  loofe  perfons,  living  under  tents,  which  they 
carry  with  them  from  place  to  place  according  to  their  con- 
veniency.  Molt  of  thefe  perfons  have  affes,  many  of  them 
horfes,  nay,  fome  of  them  have  even  covered  carts,  which  an- 
fwer the  double  purpofe  of  a caravan  for  concealing  ar.d  car- 
rying off  the  property  they  have  ftolen . and  alfo  of  a houfe  for 
fleeping  in  at  night.  They  ufuaily  flay  a week  or  two  at  a 
place  ; and  the  cattle  which  they  keep  ferve  to  transport 
their  few  art'cles  of  furniture  from  one  common  to  another. 
Thefe,  during  the  flay  of  their  owners,  are  turned  adrift  to 
procure  what  food  they  can  find  in  the  neighbourhord  of 
their  tents,  and  the  deficiency  is  made  up  from  the  adjacent 
hay  Hacks,  barns,  and  granaries.  They  are  known,  he  lays, 
never  to  buy  any  hay  or  corn,  and  yet  their  cattle  are  fup- 
plied  with  thefe  articles  of  good  quality.  The  women  and 
children  beg  and  pilfer,  and  the  men  commit  greater  adds 
of  dilhonefly.  In  fhort,  fays  he,  the  commons  of  this  county 
are  well  known  to  be  the  eonilant  refort  of  footpads  and  high- 
waymen, and  are  literally  and  proverbially  a public  nuifance. 
And  that  they  are  fo  in  the  more  dillant  counties  is  evident, 
from  the  Gloucefter  and  Hereford  reports  of  the  Rate  of 
agriculture.  There  are  aifo  many  additional  injuries  which 
commons  render  to  fociety,  of  other  kinds  to  thofe  which 
have  been  noticed  above.  But  that  the  commons  of  Middle- 
fex,  fays  lie,  are  capable  of  being  improved,  fo  as  to  pro- 
duce large  crops  of  all  the  vegetables  ufuaily  cultivated,  and 
to  rear  and  fupport  a very  highly  improved  breed  of  cattle, 
there  can  be  no  fort  of  doubt.  Indeed  it  is  truly  lamentable 
to  fee,  in  every  part  of  thefe  kingdoms,  fuch  extenfive  tradls 
of  land  lying  waste  or  uncultivated  ; producing  no  revenue 
to  the  owners  of  inch  property,  and  extremely  doubtful  if 
of  any,  the  fmallcll  benefit  to  the  community.  But  it  is 
particularly  difgractful  to  this,  the  firltand  principal  county, 
which,  fo  far  from  railing  a fufficient  fupply  of  bread  for 
its  inhabitants,  is  under  the  neceffity  of  importing  corn  from 
every  quarter  of  the  world  (Europe,  Ala,  Africa,  and  Ame- 
rica,) while,  at  the  fame  time,  it  has  fo  many  acres  of  good 
land  lying  wade,  and  locked  up  from  the  operation  of  the 
plough.  By  the  fingle  means  of  inclofure  an  abundant 
quantity  of  corn  might  be  produced,  and  1^0,000/.  a year 
added  to  the  wealth  of  the  county,  which  is  now  abfolutely 
iolt  to  fociety,  with  as  carelefs  an  indifference  as  if  the  pro- 
prietors  of  the  foil  were  afraid  of  becoming  too  rich  ; or,  as 
if  like  the  dog  in  the  manger  they  would  not  permit  the  com- 
munity to  fhare  in  a bltffing  of  which  they  themfelves  are  cot 
inclined  to  partake. 


The  benefits  and  advantages  that  would  be  derived  from  a 
general  inclofure  of  commons,  are,  he  thinks,  fo  numerous,  as 
far  to  exceed  his  powers  of  defeription  or  computation.  The 
opportunity  it  would  afford  of  feparating  dry  ground  from 
wet,  of  well  draining  the  latter,  and  liming  the  rotten  parts, 
is  of  infinite  confequence  : as  fuch  an  arrangement  would, 
with  the  aid  of  intelligent  breeders,  be  the  means  of  raifing  a 
breed  of  {beep  and  neat  cattle  far  fuperiorto  the  prefent  race 
of  wretched  half-flarved  animals  now  feen  in  fuch  fituations. 
It  would  have  the  effect  of  fupporting  a more  numerous  flock 
upon  the  fame  quantity  of  food  by  reilraining  the  cattle  and 
fheep  within  due  bounds.  Their  reltlefs  and  rambling  dif- 
pofition  not  only  treads  the  grafs  off  the  ground,  but  aifo 
takes  the  flefh  off  their  bones.  This  renders  the  attendance 
of  a fhepherd  neceffary,  and  requires  likewife  that  they  may 
be  driven  to  and  from  the  fold.  Further,  the  live-flock 
would  by  this  means  be  rendered  many  hundreds  per  cent, 
more  valuable  to  individuals  and  the  community  than  it  has 
hitherto  been,  or  can  poffibly  be,  without  inclofure  ; and, 
what  is  of  the  lall,  the  greatefl  importance,  it  would  tend 
to  preferve  fuch  improved  breeds  from  that  dellrudlive  ma- 
lady, (the  rot)  which  makes  fuch  terrible  havoc  among  our 
flecks.  Add  to  this,  that  the  markets  would  be  more  plen- 
tifully fupplied  with  beef  and  mutton,  and  the  price  of  thefe 
articles  confiderably  reduced. 

It  does  not,  he  fays,  appear  nectflary  to  Rate  with 
precifion  (nor  indeed  is  it  capable  of  being  fo  Rated)  what 
would  be  the  encreafe  or  value  of  the  commons  of  this 
country  on  their  being  inciofed  and  well  and  properly  cul- 
tivated. It  may,  however,  with  fafety  be  Rated  at' upwards 
of  times  their  prefent  value  to  the  proprietors,  and  40 
times  their  prefent  value  to  the  public.  But  increafing  the 
rental  of  fuch  land  to  1 5,  or  perhaps  20  times,  its  prefent 
amount,  is  by  no  means  the  greatefl  advantage  that  maybe 
expedited  to  refult  from  an  inclofure  of  commons.  The 
general  falubrity  and  healthinefs  of  the  country  would  ne- 
ceffatily  be  improved,  while  induflry  would  be  largely 
encreafed  among  the  moll  ufeful  claftes  of  fociety,  beggary 
and  robbery  much  leffined,  and  the  general  flock  of  corn 
and  cattle  almoll  inconceivably  augmented.  And  when- 
ever inclofures  are  made  with  due  attention  to  the  interefl 
of  the  poor  (as  they  ought  always  to  be),  they  will  be  found 
to  ameliorate  their  condition,  as  much  as  they  iucreafe  the 
property  and  the  comforts  uf  the  rich.” 

It  is  further  obfervtd,  that  “ the  commons  of  this  king- 
dom being,  with  very  few  exceptions,  without  ridges, 
furrows,  or  drains,  have  not  the  means  of  difeharging  that 
fuperfluous  water  from  the  furface  of  them,  which  is  well 
known  to  be  of  great  detriment  to  vegetation  in  ge- 
neral. 

Many  commons  in  low  fituations,  and  where  the  foil 
happens  to  be  of  a retentive  quality,  hold  water  like  a 
fponge,  which  being  always  Ragnant,  as  well  as  exetflive 
in  quality,  renders  the  foil  of  fuch  commons  much  too  wet 
for  the  pafturage  of  fheep,  and  is,  no  doubt,  the  caufe  of 
many  of  the  diforders  which  that  animal  is  fubjedl  to,  par- 
ticularly that  fatal  malady,  the  rot.  From  the  fame  C3ufesr 
aifo,  the  neighbourhood  of  moR  commons  mufl  be  par- 
ticularly unfriendly  to  the  healtn  and  longevity  of  man. 
Only  let  us,  fays  he,  reverfe  the  feene,  and  for  a moment 
fuppofe  thefe  commons  to  be  inciofed,  the  neceffary  ditches 
and  drains  funk,  and  the  land  brought  into  tillage,  and  we 
fhall  fee  all  the  fuperabundant  moillure  got  rid  of;  and  the 
water,  being  kept  in  conflant  motion,  by  trickling  down 
the  fides  of  the  ridges  into  the  furrows,  and  from  thence 
into  the  ditches  and  rivulets,  will  be  found  to  fertilize  the 
very  foil  which  in  its  prefent  Ragnant  Rate  it  ferves  to 
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injure;  while,  by  leaving  the  land  dry,  It  will  be  rendered 
more  healthy  both  for  men  and  cattle.  The  effects  of  fuch 
a meafure  would  foon  Ihew  themfelves  in  many  diftrifls  of 
this  ifland,  which,  at  prefent,  are  very  unpropitious  to  the 
health  of  man,  in  the  much  greater  longevity  of  the  in- 
habitants. It  may  aifo  be  further  noticed,  he  fays,  that 
commons  are  entirely  defedlive  in  the  great  article  of  labour; 
but  no  fooner  does  an  inclofure  take  place,  than  the  feene 
is  agreeably  changed  from  a dreary  watte,  to  the  mare 
pleafing  one  of  the  fame  fpot,  appearing  all  animation, 
activity,  and  buft.e.  Every  man,  capable  of  performing 
fuch  operations,  is  furnilhcd  with  plenty  of  employment, 
in  finking  ditches  and  drains,  in  making  banks  and  hedges, 
and  in  planting  quicks  and  trees.  Nor  are  the  wheelwright, 
carnenter,  fmith,  and  other  rural  artificers,  under  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  being  idle  fpe&ators  of  the  feeue,  fince  abundance 
of  work  wilt  be  found  for  them,  in  the  creation  of  farm 
houfes,  and  the  ncceffary  appendages  thereto;  and  in  the 
forming  and  making  of  roads,  bridges,  gates,  ililes,  imple- 
ments of  hufbandry,  &c.  Even  after  a few  years,  when 
this  kind  of  temporary  exertion  is  over,  by  the  whole  being 
brought  into  a regular  fyffem  of  hufbundry,  it  will  ftill  con- 
tinue to  provide  both  food  and  employment  for  a very  in- 
creafed  population. 

“ It  is  highly  probable,  be  thinks,  that  if  the  legiflature 
fhould  pafs  an  act  for  the  general  inclofure  of  wafle  land, 
it  would  increafe  the  quantity  of  rural  labour  fo  much  as 
to  advance  its  price  confiderably,  and  thereby  have  the 
good  effecl  of  drawing  a vail  number  of  hands  out  of  the 
unwholefome  confinement  of  manufactories  ; where,  in 
addition  to  the  life-fhortening  effeCts  of  fuch  confinement, 
the  morals  of  the  people  are  expofed  to  certain  con- 
tamination. ” 

With  refpedt  to  the  effedl  produced  by  inclofures  on  the 
popn'ation  of  the  country,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the 
inclofing  of  iqoo  acres  in  any  one  parilh  would  probably 
require  roo  d fferent  labourers,  many  of  whom  would  un- 
doubtedly be  drawn  from  fuch  of  the  adjoining  pariihes 
as  had  lefs  work  than  workmen.  Thus  it  mull  follow, 
that  the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages  would  diminifh, 
juft  as  mochas  the  parilh  in  which  the  inclofure  is  going 
forward,  would  increafe  its  numbers  ; -yet  the  amount  of  the 
community  will  evidently  be  the  fame.  But  although  the 
inclofing  of  wafle  land  certainly  does  not  immediately 
either  increafe  orleffen  population,  as  fome  write-fa  feem  to 
have  fuppofed,  yet,  that  inclofures  ultimately  aft’edl  popu- 
lation, (and  that  as  to  its  increafe,)  infomuch  as  the  diftrict 
is  thereby  made  more  conducive  to  health,  is,  he  fays, 
fufficiently  evident.  Every  thing  that  has  a tendency  to 
make  a nation  more  healthy  and  productive,  mull,  of  ne- 
ceffity,  operate  as  a llunulus  to  population.  The  certainty 
of  a naan’s  being  able,  with  eafe  and  comfort,  to  provide 
for  himfelf  and  family,  by  the  increafe  of  rural  labour,  is 
at  once  an  inducement  to  marriage,  and  a confequertt  in- 
creafe of  population. 

The  inhabitants  wholly  fupported  by  agriculture  in 
England  and  Wales,  appear,  the  fame  writer  lays,  to  be 
nearly,  or  perhaps  quite,  fix  millions,  (while  it  fupplies 
provifions  for  near  two  millions  more.)  or  one  to  every 
fix  acres  and  a half  of  cultivated  foil.  The  eftimation  is 
made  in  this  manner. 

Estimate. 

Cultivators  of  farms,  fix  perfons  to  every 

100  acres,  is  .....  2,340,000 

Ditto  of  gardens,  hop-grounds,  nurferies,  See.  300,000 


Smiths,  wheel-wrlghts,  bricklayers,  mafons, 
carpenters,  painters,  plumbers,  glaziers, 
various  manufacturers  of  furniture,  woollen 
cloth,  and  making  it  up,  linen,  and  making 
it  up,  leather,  and  making  it  into  fhoes, 
boots,  See.  horfe,  harnefs,  and  faddlery;  as 
many  of  each  of  this  deferiptien  of  perfons, 
as  are  wholly  employed  by  the  cultivators 
of'  the  foil;  men,  women,  and  children, 
about  feven  perfons  to  each  farm,  of  100 
acres,  is  ...... 

The  like  of  millers,  bakers,  rnalffers,  brewers, 
diftillers,  ftarch-mnkers,  dealers  in  corn,  and 
perfons  employed  in  the  commerce  of  corn  - 
The  landlords  of  farms  .... 

Perfons  fupported  by  taxes  on  the  produce  of 
land  ------ 


2,8oo,oco 

500.000 
40,000 

1 20.000 


6,100  000 


Not  but  that  the  extremes  vary  much,  as  there  are  fome 
few  grazing  farms,  with  only  one  foul  to  fifty,  and  arable 
farms  that  are  peopled  in  the  proportion  of  ore  perfon  to 
three  acres  of  land.  In  point  of  produce,  the  commons, 
in  their  prefent  (late,  apparently,  though,  he  thinks,  not 
really  afford  entire  fupport  to  human  beings,  in  the  pro- 
portion  of  one  to  an  hundred  acres.  But  by  being  in- 
clof-d,  and  brought  into  the  prefent  ordinary  cultivation, 
of  the  country,  every  fix  acres  and  a half  might  do  the 
fame. 

Should  agriculture  experience  a rapid  advance  towards 
perfection,  as  there  is  reafon  to  imagine  it  will,  both  from 
the  exertions  of  the  board,  and  of  intelligent  individuals, 
every  th’-ee  or  four  acres,  would,  in  a few  years,  be  capable 
of  fupporting  its  inhabitant;  and,  as  from  its  nature,  it 
might  certainly  be  carried  on  from  one  degree  of  perfec- 
tion to  another  ; it  may  even  arrive  at  fuch  a pitch  of 
excellence,  as  that  every  acre  of  land  fnail  fupport  its 
man.” 

It  has  long  fince  been  well  obferved  by  Dr.  Anderfon, 
that  while  land  is  in  the  condition  of  common,  man  is  debar- 
red from  ever  being  able  to  ameliorate  the  foil,  and  thus  to 
augment  its  product  to  the  Hate  ; but  that  he  is  not  pre- 
vented fo  effectually  from  deteriorating  it.  While,  in  the 
Hate  of  a common,  the  furface  of  the  ground  may  be  broken 
by  him  in  fuch  a wav,  as  not  to  recover  for  ages  a fward 
equal  to  that  which  was  originally  upon  it.  It  may  be  caff 
tip  and  funk  into  pits  ; it  may  be  converted  into  wet  and 
rotten  marfhes,  by  cafual  obllruclions  being  thrown  in  the 
way  of  the  water,  which  no  one  finds  it  his  intereft  to  re- 
move ; it  may,  in  fhort,  while  a common,  be  abufed  in  a 
thoufand  ways,  by  reafon  of  the  obftinacy,  indolence,  or 
caprice  of  individuals,  but  it  never  can  be  benefited  by  the 
indullry  of  man  ; and  not  only  may  this  be  done,  but  thefe 
things  aftnallv  are  done,  in  innumerable  in  fiances  ; fo  that 
to  a perfon  who  contemplates  the  lofs  that  the  nation  muff 
fuftain  by  thefe  deplorable  abufes,  nothing  can  afford  a more 
melancholy  train  of  reflections,  than  that  which  the  fre- 
quent recurrence  of  thofe  difgulling  commons  fuggells  to 
his  mind,  as  he  travels  over  the  otherwife  delightful  country 
of  England.  When  he  Hops  to  inquire  more  minutely  into 
the  effeCls  of  this  kind  of  property  upon  the  morals  and  do- 
meftic  economy  of  the  individuals  who  claim  a right  to  thefe 
commons,  he  only  finds  additional  caufes,  he  fays,  of  regreu 
He  frequently  difeovers  that  the  quiet  and  induftrious  cul- 
tivator, having  a right  upon  a common,  is  obliged  to  aban- 
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*5 or.  that  "tight,  becaefe  of  the  harraftments  to  which  fee  is 
•fubjefted  from  turbulent  and  affiiming  neighbours,  who 
have  obtained  a (mall  footing  there,  with  a predetermined 
refolution,  perhaps,  to  encroach  much  farther  than  their 
rights  would  authorife  ; becaufe  they  know  that  towards  the 
retraining  of  thefe  exceffes,  no  obvious  and  eafy  -means  oc- 
cur. Thus  does  the  peaceable  man  often  find  it  better  to 
relinquish  his  right  almoft  entirely,  than  be  fubje&ed  to  the 
perpetual  contention  that  would  occur  in  defending  it.  Such 
an  inquirer  frequently  finds,  that  in  confequeuce  of  this, 
the  fmall  flocks  of  the  poor  cottager,  who  cannot  afford  to 
look  after  them  continually  himfelf,  are  fo  tormented  by 
being  chafed  from  place  to  place  by  thefe  marauders,  that 
snilead  of  a relief  to  the  poor  cottager,  thefe  flocks  prove 
only  a torment  to  him  ; his  family  becomes,  in  confequence 
of  this,  a burthen  on  the  pariffi,  which  is  obliged  to  fup- 
port  them  ; he  finds,  that  among  thofe  who  are  bred  up  in 
thefe  fituations,  there  are  many  young  men  who  delight 
more  in  aftive  plunder,  than  in  fober  iuduftry  ; and  who, 
tempted  by  the  high  prices  that  luxurious  inhabitants  of 
towns  offer  for  game,  become  poachers,  and  from  fuch 
powerful  confederations  of  determined  profligates  for  their 
mutual  protedfion,  that  no  one,  lefs  determined  than  them- 
felves,  will  dare  to  interfere  with  them  ; which  enables  them 
to  carry  on  their  depredations  with  impunity.  He  further 
obferves,  that  the  money  thefe  young  men  thus  acquire,  is 
ufually  fquandered  in  drinking  and  riotous  exceffes ; the 
young  women  are  contaminated  by  their  converfation,  cor- 
rupted by  their  exceffes,  and  debauched  ; the  laft  evil  at- 
tending which  courfes,  is  a great  number  of  illegitimate 
children,  and  an  extravagant  poor  rate.  But  who,  fays  he, 
can  eftimate  the  detriment  that  a nation  fuftains,  when  the 
morals  of  the  country  inhabitants  of  it  become  corrupted  ? 
It  is  like,  fays  he,  tainting  the  fprir.gs  of  water  with  poifon, 
which,  inftead  of  promoting  health  and  vigour,  as  they  na- 
turally ought  to  have  done,  produce  one  univerfal  mafs  of 
infectious  difeafe.  It  is  common,  he  adds,  to  read  in  the 
Hiftory  of  Britain,  that  the  rot  became  at  times  fo  prevalent 
in  England,  as  to  carry  off  many  millions  of  flieep  at  once  ; 
and  thefe  difeafes  were  regarded,  like  the  peflilence  among 
the  human  fpecies,  as  a terrible  vifitation  of  heaven  for  the 
fins  of  a guilty  land.  There  is  great  reafon  to  believe  that 
thefe  frequent  mortalities  among  the  flocks  were  entirely  oc- 
eafioned  by  the  numerous  commons,  which  were  in  thofe 
times  much  more  extenfive  than  at  prefent  ; for  it  is  ff ill 
known,  that  in  neglefted  fpots,  where  water  is  allowed  to 
flagnate  and  generate  marfhes,  as  is  often  the  cafe  with 
commons  when  the  feafon  proves  wet,  the  fheep  paftured 
upon  them  are,  to  this  day,  fo  much  fubjeCted  to  the  rot, 
as  to  induce  many  perfons,  as  has  been  obferved,  rather  to 
give  up  their  right,  than  to  allow  their  flocks  to  enter  upon 
thefe  unhealthy  pallures.  Confidered  under  every  poffible 
joint  of  view,  then,  fays  he,  it  appears  to  be  undeniable, 
that  the  prevalence  of  commons  is  a great  national  grievance, 
which  ought,  if  poffible,  to  be  removed  ; and  that  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  cannot  he  more  beneficially  employed, 
than  by  granting  all  the  aid  that  their  wifdom  can  devife, 
for  removing  thefe  bars  that  at  prefent  tend  to  prevent  the 
equitable  divifion  of  this  kind  of  property. 

It  is  evident  from  every  one  of  the  agricultural  furveys 
which  have  been  yet  made,  he  fays,  that  in  every  county  in 
England  and  Wales,  there  are  extenfive  trails  of  land  of 
this  deicription  (for  commons  and  waftes  may  be  confidered 
as  nearly  fynonymous  terms,  although  it  be  a truth  that 
many  of  thefe  commons  confiftof  land  naturally  as  good  as 
any  in  the  kingdom).  Of  the  extent  of  thefe  lands,  were 
U neceffary,  a tolerably  accurate  knowledge,  he  thinks, 


might  be  obtained  ; but -as  to  the  amount  of  improvement, 
it  is  impoffible  for  any  perfon  to  form  at  prefent  an  idea  of 
it,  ffiould  the  profperity  of  th's  country  be  permitted  to  go 
forward  for  a confidcrable  length  ot  time  in  that  accelerat- 
ing ratio  into  which  it  would  naturally  fall,  if  the  general 
tranquillity  of  the  nation  were  preferved,  and  the  obftruclions 
which  have  hitherto  repreffed  exertions  in  agriculture  remov- 
ed. It  is  enough  here  to  fay,  he  thinks,  that  it  would  be 
an  objeCt  of  immenfe  magnitude.  He  has  had  occalion  to 
obferve,  that  in  forne  favourable  fituations,  it  is  well  known 
that  land,  in  the  courfe  of  a very  few  years,  has  been  made 
a thoufand  times  at  leaf!  more  productive  than  in  its  original 
{fate.  Many  commons  are  at  prefent  lying  wafte  in  luna- 
tions equally  favourable  as  thefe  ; and  many  other  fituations 
may  become  equally  favourable  by  an  extenfion  of  thofe 
modes  of  facilitating  intereourfe,  which  are  now  in  contem- 
plation, and  are  only  prevented  from  being  carried  into  ef- 
fect by  barriers  that  judicious  laws  may  eafily  remove.  See 
Waste  Land. 

In  regard  to  the  appropriation  of  commonable  lands,  it 
has  been  obferved  by  Mr.  Marfhali,  that  the  fpecies  ot  un- 
appropriated lands  in  this  country  are,  at  prefent, 

iff.  “ Foreft  lands,  and  other  extenfive  waltes,  on  which 
feveral  manors,  or  adjacent  townffiips,  have  a right  of  com- 
mon pafturage. 

2d.  “ Commonable  lands  of  diftinft  townffiips,  or  manors, 
whofe  appropriated  lands  are  wholly  inclofed,  and  in  a flue 
of  mixed  cultivation. 

3d.  “ Commonable  lands  of  townffiips,  whofe  arable  fields. 
See.  arc  partially  inclofed;”  and 

4th.  “ Commonable  lands  of  townlhips,  whofe  arable 
fields  remain  wholly  open.” 

And  in  refpeCt  to  the  principles  on  which  the  appropri- 
ation of  fuch  lands  requires  to  be  conducted,  it  may  be  ob- 
ferved, that  as,  by  an  eltabliffied  principle  of  the  general 
law  or  conftitution  of  the  country,  immemorial  cuftom 
eitabliffies  right,  neither  the  original  rights  and  regulations, 
refpeCting  fuch  lands,  nor  the  changes  which  may  have 
taken  place  during  a fucceffion  of  centuries,  from  the  origin 
of  foretts  and  townffiips,  to  the  lateft  periods  of  time,  are  ob- 
jects of  inveftigation  or  inquiry;  but  many  acquired  rights 
which  exift  in  any  certain  cafe  at  the  time  of  appropriation, 
and  which  would  continue  to  exill  were  it  not  to  take 
place.  “ The  poffeffor  of  a cottage,”  fays  the  fame  writer, 
“ which. Las  enjoyed,  time  immemorial  and  without  inter- 
ruption, the  liberty  of  pafturage,  though  fuch  cottage  were 
originally  an  encroachment  of  a freebooter  or  an  outlaw,  has 
indifputably  as  legal  a claim  to  a proportionate  ffiare  of  the 
commonable  lands,  as  the  poffeffor  of  the  demefne  lands  of 
the  manor  has  (merely  as  fuch),  although  they  may  have 
defeended  from  father  to  fon  from  the  time  of  their  feve- 
rality.  For  it  is  evidently  on  the  eftimated  values  of  the 
refpeftive  rights  which  exijl,  and  which  can  be  rightfully 
exerciled  in  time  to  come , and  on  thefe  alone,  that  a juft  and 
equitable  diftribution  can  be  effected.” 

It  is,  however,  ftated,  that  before  the  diftribution  of  com- 
monable lands  among  the  owners  of  common  pafturage  can 
take  place,  the  more  abflrad.  rights  which  belong  to  com- 
mons require  to  be  eftimated,  and  the  juft  claims  of  their 
poffeffors  to  be  fatisfied.  Thefe  are,  he  fays,  principally 
manorial  rights,  and  the  rights  of  tithes. 

The  manorial  claims  are  to  be  regulated  by  the  particular 
advantages  which  the  lord  of  a given  manor  enjoys,  and 
which  he  will  continue  to  enjoy,  while  the  commons  remain 
open  and  unappropriated  ; whether  they  arife  from  mines, 
quarries,  water,  timber,  alien  tenants,  fuel,  eftover,  pannage, 
or  game  ? And  that  “ his  claim,  as  guardian  of  the  foil,  as 
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produ£jive  of pajlurage  only,  is  in  moff  cafes  only  honorary; 
be  cannot  as  lucn  (utilefs  through  ancient  cuftom)  profit  by 
the  herbage  or  the  browfe  that  the  foil  produces.”  But  that 
«<  the  claim  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  in  right  of  the  foil  on 
which  thriving  timber  is  Handing,  is  fubftantial.  For  out  of 
this,  he  has,  in  effedl,  a real  yearly  income,  equal  to  the  an- 
nually increafing  value  of  the  timber  : a fpecies  of  advantage 
which,  if  the  commons  remain  open  and  unappropriated,  he 
will  in  courfe  continue  to  enjoy,  fo  long  as  the  timber  con- 
tinues to  increafe  in  its  value.  His  claim,  therefore,  in  this 
refpeft,  depends  on  the  quantity  of  timber,  and  its  Hate  of 
growth  taken  jointly.  Young  thriving  timber  not  only 
affords  an  annual  increafe  of  value  at  prefent,  but  will 
continue  its  benefits  for  many  years  to  come,  if  it  be  fuffered 
to  remain  undifturbed  on  the  foil  which  fupports  it,  during 
the  eitimated  period  of  its  future  increafe;  whereas,  dotards, 
and  Hinted  trees  which  afford  no  increafe  of  value,  do  not 
entitle  their  owner  to  any  fhare  of  the  foil  they  Hand  upon. 
The  trees  themfelves,  or  their  intrinfic  value,  are  all  the  lord 
of  the  manor  can  have  a right  to  claim.” 

And  further,  in  like  manner,  the  claims  of  the  crown, 
or  of  hereditary  rangers  (if  any),  on  the  foreH  lands,  ought, 
he  conceives,  to  be  fatisfied. 

But  the  claims  of  tithe  owners,  aggregately  conficjpr- 
ed,  are  more  complex  and  obfeure.  In  a cafe  where  the 
great  and  fmall  tithes  are  united,  where  the  tithe  of  wool 
and  lamb,  and  that  of  grain,  roots,  and  herbage,  belong  to 
the  fame  owner,  and  where  no  modus  exiffs,  it  may  feem  to 
be  reafonable  that  he  Ihould  have  the  option  of  receiving 
land  of  equal  value  to  the  exilling  value  o!  the  whole  of  the 
tithes,  or  of  taking  the  chance  of  their  value,  in  t e Hate  of 
cultivation.  But  feeing  the  evil  tendency  of  corn  tithes, 
and  the  impropriety  of  laying  on  fo  harmful  a burthen,  as 
they  are  now  become,  upon  lands  that  have  never  borne  it, 
there  can  be  little  rifle  in  faying  that  it  would  be  at  leaff  po- 
litic in  parliament  to  prevent  it.  Befide,  it  Hands  part  of 
the  ffatute  law,  he  believes,  that  the  lands  which  have  never 
been  under  tillage,  (hall  not  pay  tithes  during  the  firff  feven 
years  of  their  cultivation;  during  which  time,  the  incum- 
bent’s income  might,  by  leaving  the  tithe  to  take  its  courfe, 
be  materially  abridged,  and  his  circumfiances  thereby  be 
rendered  difirefiing. 

It  is  therefore  concluded,  that,  on  the  whole,  it  appears 
to  be  proper  in  this  cafe,  that  the  law  Ihould  inftruffi  com- 
nvffioners  to  fet  out  lands  equal  to  the  exiffmg  value  of  the 
tithes  at  the  time  of  appropriation  ; and,  where  much  corn 
land  (land  fit  for  corn)  fhall  be  appropriated,  to  fet  out  a 
farther  quantity,  equal  to  the  reveriion  of  the  extra  value  of 
the  tithes  to  arife  from  fuch  corn  lands,  feven  years  after  the 
appropriation  Hall  have  taken  place,  above  the  value  of  the 
tithes  that  exiff,  provided  any  fuch  extra  value  fhall  appear 
by  the  effimates. 

And  further  “ in  cafes  in  which  the  tithe  of  lamb 
and  wool,  and  the  tithe  of  corn,  &c.  belong  to  feparate 
owners,  the  line  of  redfitude  and  Uriel  juffice  to  all  parties, 
appears,  he  fays,  to  be  Hill  more  difficult  to  draw.  The 
former  is  clearly  entitled  to  land,  or  a money  payment  equal 
to  his  lofs  of  tithe  ; but  the  right  of  the  other  is  lefs  ob- 
vious. To  cut  him  off  entirely  from  any  fhare  of  the  lands, 
and  likewife  from  any  fhare  of  tithes  to  arife  from  them  after 
they  fhall  be  appropriated,  may  feem  unjuH  ; he  may  be  a 
lay  reftor,  and  may  have  lately  purchafed  the  tithes,  or  a 
clerical  redtor  who  has  recently  bought  the  advowfon* under 
the  expectation  of  an  inclofure.  On  the  other  hand,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  hard  that  the  proprietors  of  the  pariffi  ffiould 
firlt  give  up  land  for  the  tithe  of  wool  and  lamb  which  will 
no  longer  exiff,  and  then  be  liable  to  a corn  tithe  on  the 


fame  lands,  after  they  fhall  have  beffowed  on  them  great  ex- 
pence in  clearing  and  cultivation.  Indeed  the  injuffice  of  fuch 
a meafure  is  evident.  A middle  way,  therefore,  he  thinks, 
requires  to  be  fought;  and  it  will  be  difficult,  perhaps,  to 
find  one  which  has  more  juffice  in  it  than  that  which  is  pro- 
pofed  for  the  firff  cafe.” 

It  may,  however,  fays  he,  be  urged  that,  admitting 
the  foregoing  regulation  to  be  the  true  ground  on  which  a 
remuneration  in  lieu  of  tithes  of  commonable  lands  ought  to 
be  effimated,  the  difficulties  of  cultivation  would  in  fame 
cafes  be  great,  and  might  be  the  caufe  of  difpute  and  delay 
in  the  general  work  of  appropriation  ; and  a more  practical 
method,  though  lefs  reconcileable  to  theory,  prefents  itfelf. 
Thus,  let  a certain  proportion  in  value,  of  the  lands  to  be 
appropriated  as  one,  be  affigp.ed  in  lieu  of  the  whole  of  the 
tithes  of  the  townfhip  or  manor,  fuppofing  the  whole  be 
payable  in  kind  ; and  if  there  are  more  than  one  tithe  owner 
in  the  manor  or  townfhip,  let  the  commiffioners  divide^fuch' 
aggregate  allotment  among  the  feveral  owners  and  claimants, 
as  the  redfor,  the  vicar,  &c. ; and  the  owners  of  land,  &c. 
who  pay  tithe  by  ancient  modus  not  in  kind  : fuch  owners 
being  entitled  to  a fhare  of  the  fame  as  the  tithe  owners,  in 
proportion  to  the  advantage  they  receive,  by  fuch  ancient 
privilege. 

And  if  any  other  abffradl  claim  on  the  lands  to  be 
appropriated  be  fairly  made  out,  or  any  alien  right,  as  that 
of  a non-parifhioner,  or  extra  manorial  occupier  who  has 
acquired  by  ancient  grant,  or  by  prefeription,  the  privilege 
ol  depaffuring  them,  be  fully  proved,  its  value  requires  to 
be  accurately  effimated,  and  land  to  be  affigned  in  lieu 
of  it.” 

When  this  has  been  done,  the  remainder  of  the  unjlinted 
commons  of  a given  townfhip  or  manor  belongs  to  the  owners 
of  its  common  right  lands  and  houfes  ; but  in  what  propor- 
tion may  be  difficult  to  determine  with  mathematical  preci- 
fion.  Neverthelefs,  by  adhering  ffridlly  to  the  general  prin- 
ciple, on  which  alone  he  conceives  an  equitable  appropria- 
tion can  be  conducted,  viz.  that  of  determining  each  man’s 
fhare  by  the  benefit  which  he  has  a fight  to  receive  at  the 
time  of  appropriation,  and  which  he  might  continue  to  re- 
ceive, were  it  not  to  take  place,  truth  and  juffice  may  be 
fufficiently  near  approached. 

He  confiders  that  one  of  the  firff  fteps  towards  an  equit- 
able diffribution  of  unftinted  commons,  is  to  afeertain  the 
common  right  houfes,  and  to  diffinguifh  them  from  thofe 
which  have  no  right  of  commonage,  and  which  therefore  can 
have  no  claim  to  any  fhare  of  the  lands  of  the  unffinted 
commons,  further  than  the  right  of  the  lands  they  ftand 
upon. 

By  ancient,  and,  he  believes,  pretty  generally  received, 
though  fomewhat  vague  idea,  refpedling  the  rights  of  com- 
monage, the  occupier  of  every  common  right  houfe  has  the 
privilege  of  depaffuring  as  many  cattle,  fheep,  or  other  live 
Hock,  on  the  common  in  fummer  (provided,  it  muff  be  un- 
derft-ood,  that  it  is  large  enough  to  permit  every  occupier 
to  exercile  this  right),  as  the  grounds  he  occupies  within 
the  townfhip  or  manor  can  properly  maintain  in  winter ; and 
no  one  can  exceed  that  proportion,  for  the  furplus  of  the 
pafturage  (if  any)  belongs  to  the  lord  of  the  foil,  according 
to  Fitzherbert  and  Blackffone. 

Under  this  regulation,  the  appropriated  lands  of  a 
common  field  townfhip,  which  are  not  occupied  jointly  with 
a common  right  houfe,  may  be  faid  to  be  deprived,  during 
the  time  they  are  fo  occupied,  of  their  right  of  commonage. 
And  in  fome  of  the  private  bills  of  inclofure,  which  have 
been  fuffered  to  pafs  through  parliament,  the  lands  which 
happened  to  be  in  this  Hate  of  occupancy  at  the  time  of 
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pafilug  the  bills,  were  deprived  of  their  intereft  in  the  com- 
mon lands,  forever:  Notwithftanding,  perhaps,  they  had 

a few  years  preceding  this  accidental  circumftance,  an  un- 
doubted right  to  their  portion  of  them;  a right  which,  a 
few  weeks  or  a few  days  afterward,  might  have  reverted 
to  them,  without  the  fmaildl  Hint,  by  the  temporary  aliena- 
tion. If  any  of  the  appropriated  lands  of  a townfhip  or 
manor  have  been  eftranged  from  its  commons,  during  time 
immemorial,  have  never  been  occupied  jointly  with  a com- 
mon right  houfe,  or  in  any  way  enjoyed  of  right  the  com- 
mon pafturage,  within  memory,  they  may,  with  fomereafon, 
be  faid  to  have  loft  their  right,  and  be  excluded  from  a parti- 
cipation. 

It  is  ftated,  that  by  this  ancient,  and  in  a degree  effential, 
ufage,  common  right  houfes  have  a clear  right  to  the  land 
of  the  commons,  hiperior  to  the  ground  they  (land  upon; 
efpecially  if  they  rightfully  enjoy  a privilege  of  partaking  of 
the  fuel  and  pannage  they  afford;  for  thefe  properly  belong 
to  the  houfes,  not  to  the  lands;  and  ftill  efpecially  if  they 
are  not  conveniently  fituated  tor  enjoying  the  feveral  benefits 
which  the  commons  afford  in  their  wild  slate.  And  what- 
ever a common  right  houfe  is  worth,  merely  as  fuch,  that  is 
to  fay,  whatever  it  will  let  or  fell  for,  over  and  above  a non- 
common  right  houle  of  the  fame  intrinfic  value,  it  certainly 
ought  to  participate,  in  the  diftribution,  according  to  (uch 
extra  value. 

“ The  true  proportionate  (hares  of  the  common  right 
lands  are  to  be  afcertained  on  the  fam:  principle.  For  al- 
-though  the  ancient  regulation  refpefting  common  right  may 
continue  in  force  while  the  commons  remain  open  and  unap- 
propriated, it  would  be  found  troublefome,  or  unmanageable, 
as  a rule  to  their  juft  appropriation.  There  are  few,  if  any, 
commons  (of  common-field  townfhips  at  lead)  that  now  af- 
ford pafturage  in  fummer  for  all  the  flock  which  the  appro- 
priated lands  are  capable  or  maintaining  in  winter;  fo  that 
their  feveral  proportions  only  could  be  uled:  and  thefe  pro- 
portions may  be  calculated  with  much  greater  certainty  and 
difpatch,  on  the  refpeftive  rental  values  of  the  lands,  than  on 
the  more  vague  and  troublefome  eftimation  of  the  quantities 
of  (lock  they  would  winter,  which  indeed  would  be  belt 
calculated  by  the  rental  value  of  the  land.  Confequently, 
in  adopting  this  as  the  balls  of  calculation,  the  ancient  rule 
is  in  effect  complied  with. 

But  ftill  there  is  another  circumftance,  he  fays,  of  fome 
importance,  which  requires  attention,  before  an  equitable 
diftribution  can  be  made.  For  although  each  common  right 
occupier  may  have  a right  to  flock  in  proportion  to  the  pro- 
duftiveriefs  or  rental  value  of  his  appropriated  lands,  every 
one  could  not  do  this  with  equal  profit,  and  of  courfe  could 
not  receive  equal  benefit.  Lands  fituated  on  the  fide  of  a 
common,  are  much  more  beneficial  in  this  refpeft,  than 
lands  which  lie  a mile  or  two  from  it,  with  bad  roads  be- 
tween them.  And  it  is  the  real  advantage  which  an  occu- 
pier can  freely  receive  that  is  the  true  guide  in  the  partition ; 
which  confequent  y ought  to  be  conducted,  not  on  the  rental 
value  of  the  land,  abftraftly  confidered,  but  on  this  and  its 
fituation  with  refpeft  to  the  commonable  lands,  jointly.  In 
other  words,  it  is  the  rental  values  of  the  common  right 
lands  while  the  commons  remain  open,  not  what  they  will 
become  after  the  commons  are  incloled,  which  he  conceives 
to  be  the  proper  ground- work  of  appropriation.  And  that 
in  cafes  where  commonable  lands  are  wholly  attached  to 
manors,  and  not  common  to  the  parifh  or  townfhip  in  which 
they  are  fituated,  as  in  forefts  and  woodland  diftrifts,  the 
leif-faine  principle  of  diftribution  is  applicable.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  commons  (after  the  owners  of  abltraft  rights 
liave  been  fatisfied}  belong  to  the  common  right  lands  and 


houfes,  no  matter  whether  fuch  lands  and  houfes  belong  to 
copyhold  tenants  exclufively,  or  to  copyholders  and  free- 
holders jointly,  provided  the  immemorial  cultom  of  the  ma- 
nor make  no  diftinftion  in  their  refpeftive  rights  ; the  well 
eftablifhed  cuftoms  of  manors  being  in  all  cafes  rules  of  con- 
duct and  unerring  guides  to  commiflioners.” 

With  thefe,  he  fuppofes,  end  the  great  difficult  es  as  to 
the  principles  of  appropriation  ; the  reft  he  conliders  as 
merely  technical;  the  works  of  admeafurement,  eftimation, 
and  calculation  ; operations  that  are  familiar  to  profeffional 
men  in  every  diftrift,  and  which  require  nothing  but  appli- 
cation and  integrity  to  render  them  fuflieiently  accurate. 
It  is  however  a matter  of  vaft  importance  to  have  perfons 
fully  converfant  with  the  fubjeft  as  cornmiffioners  in  all 
fuch  cafes. 

Through  the  uncertainty  and  expence  attending  private 
afts,  a great  portion  of  thefe  unftinted  common  lands  re- 
main nearly  as  nature  left  them; — appearing  in  the  prefent 
(late  of  civilization  and  fcience,  as  blotches  on  the  face  of  the 
country,  efpecially  when  feen  under  the  threatening  clouds 
ot  famine,  which  have  now  repeatedly  ovei  fpread  it. 

Com  mo »-FrcId  Land,  fignifies  a delcription  of  land 
of  a fomey/hat  fimilar  kind  to  that  of  commons,  onlv 
lying  in  extenfive  fields.  There  is  a large  portion 
ot  this  fort  of  land  in  ainroft  every  county  of  the  king- 
dom. It  has  been  obfei'ved  by  Mr.  Middleton,  that  the 
common  arable  fields  in  the  county  of  Middlefcx  are  about 
20-000  acres;  and  in  that,  as  wed  as  in  moft  other  coun- 
ties, are  divided  into  too  fmall  properties  to  be  advantage- 
oufiy  cultivated.  He  fays  he  has  known  thirty  landlords  on 
a field  of  200  acres  ; and  the  property  of  eacli  fo  divided  as 
to  lie  in  ten  or  twenty  places,  containing  from  an  acre  or  two 
downwards  to  fifteen  perches;  and  in  a field  of  300  acres 
he  has  met  with  patches  of  arable  land,  containing  eight 
perches  each.  In  this  inftance  the  average  fize  of  all  the 
pieces  in  the  field  was  under  an  acre.  In  all  cafes,  he  ob- 
ferves,  they  lie  in  long,  narrow,  winding,  or  worm-like  flips. 
Land  fo  diftributed  occafions  great  lofs  of  time  to  the  far- 
mer, in  removing  his  teams  and  labourers  ; and  what  is  of 
equal  importance,  he  can  neither  crofs-plough  nor  har- 
row and  clean  fuch  land  in  a workmanlike  manner.  And 
another  great  inconvenience  attending  common-field  land 
is,  the  farmer  cannot  crop  with  that  which  bell  fuits  his 
foil,  but  is  confined  to  fovv  fuch  grain  as  mull  be  cut  with 
his  neighbour’s.  An  aft  to  inclofe  common-field  land 
would  be  advantageous  to  the  farmer,  and  make  the  eftates 
compaft,  and  of  more  value  to  the  owners.  Neither  can  he 
fow  any  green  or  meliorating  crops,  vary  the  ufual  impove- 
rifhing  fuccefilon,  or  even  dcftroy  the  vermin.  In  fhort,  the 
cultivator  of  thefe  lands  finds  his  expences  double,  and  hi 3 
crops  only  half  of  what  they  might  be,  if  the  land  were 
laid  together  and  well-fenced.” 

By  mcloling  the  common-fields,  fays  be,  which  confift  of 
a turnip  and  barley  foil,  both  the  landlord  and  the  farmer 
are  freed  from  the  (hackles  of  an  exhauftirig  and  obfolete 
rotation  of  crops,  and  placed  at  liberty  to  diilnbute  for  cul- 
tivation the  foil  in  the  moft  improved  manner,  keeping  it 
clean,  in  better  heart,  railing  fuch  roots  and  green  crops  as 
are  in  the  greateft  demand  at  market,  and  only  growing  a 
crop  of  corn  (or  the  fake  of  renewing  the  courfe  of  green 
and  root  crops.  In  this  manner  intelligent  men,  after  inclo- 
fure,  can  double  the  produce  of  their  land. 

It  is  added  that  the  invariable  rotation  of  crops  in  all  the 
common -fields  is,  firft  year  a fallow,  fecond  year  wheat, 
third  year  peafe  or  oats,  then  begin  again  with  a fallow. 
This,  he  fays,  is  the  deiiruftive  fyftem  of  arable  manage- 
ment that  moftly  prevails  in  this  kind  of  land,  and  by  which 
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forne  of  the  bed  land  in  the  kingdom  is  condemned  to  be 
unemployed  every  third  year  ; and  the  farmer  who  occupies 
it  is  compelled  to  pay  three  years  rent  in  taxes,  for  two 
years  ufe  of  it,  and  of  courfe  to  maintain  his  family,  fer- 
vants,  cattle,  and  implements  of  hufbandry.  every  third 
year,  without  having  any  return  from  the  lard.  It  is, 
therefore,  impoffible  that  lands  of  this  fort  can  ever  be  cul- 
tivated to  the  greateft  advantage,  while  they  remain  in  their 
prefent  ftate.  See  Inclosing* 

It  is  obferved  by  Mr.  Marfhall  that  “ abfurd  as  the 
common  field  fyftem  is,  in  almoft  every  particular,  at  this 
cay,  it  was  admirably  fuited  to  the  circumftances  of  the 
times  in  which  it  originated,  the  plan  having  been  conceived 
in  vvifdom  and  executed  with  accuracy  as  appears  in  number- 
lefs  inftances,  even  at  this  dillance  of  time.” 

It  is  remarked  that  in  the  weftern  extreme  of  the  ifland 
the  common  field  fyffemhas  never,  perhaps,  been  adopted  ; 
has  certainly  never  been  prevalent,  as  in  the  more  central 
parts  of  England.  There,  a very  different  ufage  weu'd 
feem  to  have  been  early  tftabiifiied,  and  to  have  continued 
to  the  prefent  time  ; when  lords  of  manors  have  the  privi- 
lege of  letting  off  the  lands  of  common  pafture9,  to  be 
broken  up  for  corn,  the  tenant  being  reftrifted  to  two 
crops  ; after  which  the  land  is  thrown  open  again  to  paftur- 
age.  And  it  is  at  leaft  probable,  that  the  lands  of  that 
country  have  been  cleared  from  wood  and  brought  into  a 
ftate  of  cultivation  through  fimilar  means.  At  prefent  they 
are  judicioully  laid  out,  in  farms  of  different  fizes,  with 
fquare  ftraightdined  inclofures,  and  with  detached  farm 
Heads  fituated  within  their  areas;  the  villages  being  gene- 
rally fmnll  and  mean  ; the  mere  refidence  of  labourers. 
Thefe  are  circumftances  which  ftrongly  evince  that  the  com- 
mon  field  fyftem  never  took  place  in  this  part  of  the  ifland, 
as  it  did  in  the  more  central  parts. 

But  during  the  two  laft  centuries,  more  particularly 
within  the  laft,  the  feudal  organization,  having  loft  its  origi- 
nal bafis,  has  itfelf  been  mouldering  away.  A great  ma- 
jority of  the  appropriated  common  field. lands  and  commons 
have  been  partially  or  wholly  inclofed,  either  by  piecemeal, 
each  proprietor  inclofing  his  own  flip  (a  very  inconvenient 
mode  of  inclofure)  ; or  by  general  confent : the  whole  of 
the  proprietors  agreeing  to  commit  their  lands  to  the  care 
and  judgment  of  arbiters  or  commifiioners  ; who,  reftoring 
the  fields  to  their  original  intirety,  reparcelled  them  out,  in 
a manner  more  convenient  to  the  feveral  proprietors,  and 
laid  each  man’s  portion,  which  had  conlifted  of  numberltfs 
narrow  ft  ps,  in  one  or  more  well-ftiaped  grounds,  or  by 
acts  of  parliament , whereby  not  omv  common  fields, 
common  meadows,  and  Hinted  paftures,  but  unftinted  com- 
mons alfo,  have  been  appropriated,  by  commifiioners  named 
in,  or  chofrn  in  purfuance  of,  each  refpedtive  a£t,  who, 
throwing  back  the  entire  townfhip  to  its  original  ftate,  laid  it 
out  afrefh,  according  to  the  directions  of  the  act  and  their 
own  judgment. 

Common  Field  Hufbandry , that  fort  of  cultivation  which 
is  prafuied  in  common  fields.  See  Husbandry.  It  has 
been  obferved  in  the  “ Agricultural  Report  of  Wiltfliire,” 
that  the  introduction  of  the  common  field  hufbandry  leems 
to  have  been  very  flow  and  progreffive  ; and  that  the  dif- 
perfed  fituaticn  and  fmallnefs  of  the  pieces,  of  the  common 
field  lands  now  in  cultivation,  evidently  fhew  that  the  oc- 
cupiers began  with  tilling  a fingle  acre,  as  one  day’s  work 
tor  a plough,  or  perhaps  only  half  an  acre  each  ; and  that, 
as  a want  of  corn  increafed,  this  cultivat'on  was  augmented 
until  they  had  cultivated  all  that  was  mofi  proper  for  that 
purpofe.  Hill  leaving  thofe  parts  which  wire  lets  fit  for  the 
plough,  or  more  difiant  from  home,  in  a conftaut  ftate  of 
Vol.  IX. 


commonage,  but  by  mutual  agreement  keeping  the  cattle 
out  of  the  cultivated  parts  till  after  harveft.  This  was, 
probably,  the  origin  of  common  fields.  It  does  not  feein 
probable,  that  any  improved  methods  of  cultivation  can  be 
adopted  on  common  field  lands,  until  the  fyftern  of  com- 
mon field  hufbandry  is  abohfhed.  See  Common  and  Com- 
mon Field  Lands. 

Common  Meadows  and  Pafures,  are  fuch  meadows 
and  paftures  as  are  held  in  a ftate  of  commonage.  It  is 
remarked,  bv  the  author  of  the  “ Agricultural  Survey 
of  Wiltfhire,”  that,  by  the  fame  kind  of  mutual  agree- 
ment, as  is  ftated  in  fptaking  of  common  field  lands,  thofe 
who  have  rights  fhut  up,  and  in  fome  cafes  inclofed,  fuch 
.parts  of  their  common  paftures  as  were  molt  proper  to  mow 
for  hay,  dividing  them  into  certain  fpecific  quantities,  either 
by  land-maiks,  or  by  lot,  for  mowing,  and  fuffering  the 
common  herd  of  cattle  to  feed  there  again  as  foon  as  the 
hay  was  carried  off,  till  it  was  time  to  lay  them  up  for  a 
new  crop  : and  that  this  was  the  origin  of  common  mea- 
dow's. And  that  the  mutual  agreements,  originally  founded 
in  necefixty,  became,  when  approved  by  the  lords,  and  ob- 
ferved for  a length  of  time  by  the  tenants,  what  are  called 
“ cuftom  of  manors,”  conftituting  the  very  effence  of  the 
court  baron,  or  manorial  court,  by  which  both  lord  and 
tenants  were  and  are  ftiil  bound  ; and  of  which,  though  the 
lord  or  his  fteward  is  the  judge,  the  tenants  are  the  jury, 
the  cuftom  of  the  manor  equally  binding  both. 

Common,  Communis,  in  a general  fienfe,  fomething  that 
belongs  to  all  alike;  is  owned  or  allowed  by  ail;  and  is  not 
confined  to  this  more  than  that. 

In  which  fenfe,  common  {lands  oppofed  proper,  peculiar, 
etc.  Thus,  the  earth  is  faid  to  be  our  common  mother;  in 
the  firft,  or  golden  age,  all  things  were  in  common , as  well 
as  the  fun  and  dements;  the  name  animal  is  common  to 
man  and  beaft;  that  oi  fubftance  to  body  and  fpirit.  Phi- 
lofophers  diluute  whether  there  be  any  fuch  thing  as 
common  notions,  innate,  or  impfiefled  on  the  mind  by  na- 
ture herfelf ; or  whether  our  ideas  are  all  adventitious.  See 
Idea. 

Common,  Communia ; (i.  e.  quod  ad  omnes  pertinet)'m  Law, 
fignifies  that  foil,  the  ute  whereof  is  common  to  a particular 
town  or  lordfiiip  : or  it  is  a profit  that  a man  hath  in  the  land 
of  another  perton,  ufualiy  in  common  with  others;  ora  right 
or  privilege,  which' one  or  more  perfons  claim  to  take  or 
ufe,  in  fume  part  or  portion  of  that  which  another  man’s 
lands,  waters,  woods,  See.  do  naturally  produce;  without 
having  an  abfolute  property  in  fuch  land,  w'aters,  wood.  Sec. 
It  is  called  an  '•  incorporeal  right,”  which  lies  in  “ grant,” 
as  if  originally  commencing  on  fome  agreement  between 
lords  and  tenants,  for  fome  valuable  purpofes;  which  by  age 
being  formed  into  a prefeription,  continues,  although 
there  be  no  deed  or  inftrument  in  writing  which  proves  the 
original  contrail  or  agreement.  zj.C0.37-  2 Inft.  63.  1 Vent. 
387  And  there  is  not  only  common  of  pasture,  which  the 
word  “ common,”  in  its  mod  ufual  acceptation,  fignifies  ; 
but  alfo  common  of  piscary,  common  of  estovers,  common 
of  turbary,  &c.  And  in  all  cates  of  common,  the  law  dot-h 
much  refpedt  the  cuftom  of  the  place:  for  there  the  rule  is, 
confuetudo  loci  ef  ohfervanda.  7 Rep.  5. 

Common  of  pajlure,  is  a right  ot  feeding  one’s  beads  on 
another’s  land;  ior  in  thofe  walte  grounds,  ufualiy  called 
commons,  the  property  of  the  foil  is  generally  in  the  lord 
of  the  manor;  as  in  *'  common  fields,”  it  is  in  the  parti- 
cular tenants.  This  kind  of  common  is  divided  into  common 
in  grofs,  common  appendant,  common  appurtenant,  and  com- 
mon per  caufe  de  vicinage. 

Common  in  grofs,  is  a liberty  to  have  cummon  alone,  that 
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is  without  any  land  or  tenement  in  another  man’s  land, 
granted  either  to  a perfon  for  life  or  to  him  and  his  heirs. 
This  is  commonly  paffed  by  deed,  or  fpecialty,  and  claimed 
by  prefcriptive  right. 

Common  appendant,  and  Common  appurtenant,  are  ufually 
confounded;  both  being  defined  to  be  a liberty  of  common 
appertaining  to,  or  depending  on,  fuch  or  fnch  a freehold  ; 
which  common  mud  be  taken  with  bealts  commonable:  as 
horfes,  oxen,  & c.  being  accounted  fitted  for  the  plowman; 
and  not  with  goats,  geefe,  and  hogs.  Others  didinguifh 
between  the  two,  thus;  common  appurtenant  may  be  fevered 
from  the  land  whereto  it  appertains;  and  is  where  the  owner 
of  land  has  a right  to  put  in  other  beads  not  commonable ; as 
hogs,  goats,  &c.  which  neither  plough  nor  manure  the  land. 
Whereas  common  appendant,  according  to  lord  Coke,  had  its 
original  in  the  following  manner: 

“ When  a lord  enfeoffed  another  in  arable  lands  to  hold 
of  him  in  foccage;  the  feoffee,  to  maintain  the  fervice  of  his 
plough,  had  at  firft,  by  courtefy  of  his  landlord,  common  in 
his  wades,  for  neceffary  beads  to  cat  and  compod  his  lands; 
and  that  for  two  caufes;  i°.  Becaufe  it  was  tacitly  implied 
in  the  feoffment;  by  reafon  the  feoffee  could  not  till,  or 
compod  his  paiture  : by  confequence,  therefore,  the  feoffee 
had,  as  a thing  neceffary,  or  incident,  common  in  the  wades, 
or  lands  of  the  lord.  2°.  For  the  maintenance  and  advance- 
ment of  tillage.” 

Common  appendant  belongs  only  to  ancient  arable 
land,  and  not  to  a houfe,  meadow,  paiture,  &c;  and  it  is  of 
common  right.  But  it  is  not  common  appendant,  unlefs  it 
hath  been  appendant  time  out  of  mind,  i Danv.  /fi-d.  It 
may  be  upon  condition;  for  all  the  year,  or  for  a certain 
time,  or  for  a certain  number  of  beads,  &c.  by  ufage ; though 
it  ought  to  be  for  fuch  cattle  as,  plough  and  compod  the 
land  to  which  it  is  appendant,  i Danv.  797.  Common  ap- 
pendant may  be  to  common  in  a field  after  the  corn  is  fe- 
vered, till  the  ground  is  refown,  and  it  may  be  to  have 
common  in  a meadow  after  the  hay  is  carried  off,  till  Can- 
dlemas, &c.  Yelv.  185.  This  common,  which  in  its  nature 
is  not  redridted  by  number,  may  be  limited  by  cudom  as  to 
the  beads;  whereas  common  appurtenant  ought  always  to 
be  for  thofe  levant  and  couchant,  and  may  be  fans  number. 
Plowd.  161.  A man  may  preferibe  to  have  common  appur- 
tenant for  all  manner  of  cattle,  at  every  feafon  in  the  year. 
25  Aff.  8.  He  who  hath  common  appendant  or  appurte- 
nant can  keep  but  a number  of  cattle  proportionable  to  his 
land;  for  he  can  common  with  no  more  than  the  lands  to 
which  his  common  belongs  is  able  to  maintain.  3 Salk. 

93- 

Common  pur  caufe  de  vicinage,  i.  e.  by  reafon  of  neigh- 
bourhood, is  the  liberty  that  the  tenants  of  one  lord  in  one 
town,  have  to  common  with  the  tenants  of  another  lord  in 
another  town. 

But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  thofe  who  claim  this  kind 
of  common,  (which  is  ufually  called  intercommoning)  may 
not  put  their  cattle  into  the  common  of  the  other  lord,  for 
then  they  are  didrainable;  but,  turning  them  into  their  own 
fields,  if  they  dray  into  their  neighbour’s  common,  they  mull 
be  differed. 

The  inhabitants  of  one  town  orlordfhip  may  not  put  in  as 
many  beads  as  they  will,  but  with  regard  to  the  freehold  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  other;  for  otherwife  it  were  no  good 
neighbourhood,  upon  which  all  this  depends.  Terms  de 
Ley.  If  one  lord  enclofes  the  common,  the  other  town 
cannot  then  common  ; but  though  the  common  of  vicinage 
is  gone,  common  appendant  remains.  4 Rep.  38.  7 Rep.  5. 
Every  common  pur  caufe  de  vicinage  is  a common  appendant. 
1 Danv.  Abr.  799.  This  is  indeed  only  a permiflive  right, 


intended  to  excufe  what  in  dri&nefs  is  a trefpafs  in  both, 
and  to  prevent  a multiplicity  of  fuits.  And  therefore  either 
townlhip  may  enclofe  and  bar  out  the  other,  though  they 
have  intercommoned  time  out  of  mind.  Blackd.  Com.ii,. 
34; 

The  property  of  the  foil  in  the  “ common”  is  entirely  ire 
the  lord;  and  'the  ufe  of  it  jointly  in  him  and  the  com- 
moners, Lords  of  manors  may  depadure  in  commons  where 
their  tenants  put  in  cattle  : and  a prefeription  to  exclude  the 
lord  is  againd  law.  1 Inft.  122.  The  lord  may  agid  the 
cattle  of  a dranger  in  the  common  by  prefeription;  and  he 
may  licenfe  a dranger  to  put  in  his  cattle,  if  he  leaves  fuffi- 
cient  room  for  the  commoners,  r Danv.  795.  2 Mod.  6. 
The  lord  may  alio  furcharge,  & c.  an  overplus  of  the  com- 
mon; and  if,  where  there  is  not  an  overplus,  the  lord  fur- 
charge  the  common,  the  commoners  are  not  to  diltrain  his 
beads;  but  mull  commence  an  aftion  againd  the  lord. 
F.  N.  B.  125.  The  lord  may  didrain  when  the  common  is 
furcharged,  and  bring  adlion  of  trefpafs  for  any  trefpafs  done 
in  the  common.  9 Rep.  113.  A lord  may  make  a pond  on 
the  common,  though  he  cannot  dig  pits  for  gravel  or  coal; 
the  datutes  of  approvement  extending  only  to  inclofure. 

3 Ind.  204.  9 Rep.  1 1 2.  1 Sid.  106.  If  the  lord  makes  a 
warren  on  the  common,  the  commoners  may  not  kill  the 
conies;  but  are  to  bring  their  aflion,  for  they  may  not  be 
their  own  judges.  1R0I.  90.  403.  By  datute  of  Merton 
( 20  H.  III.  c.  4. ) lords  may  “approve”  againd  their  te- 
nants, viz.  inclofe  part  of  the  wade,  &c.  and  thereby  dif- 
charge  it  from  being  common,  leaving  common  fufficient; 
and  neighbours  as  well  as  tenants,  claiming  common  of  paf- 
ture,  fhall  be  bound  by  it.  If  the  lord  inclofes  on  the  com- 
mon, and  leaves  not  common  fufficient,  the  commoners  may 
not  only  break  down  the  inclolures,  but  may  put  in  their 
cattle,  although  the  lord  ploughs  and  fows  the  land.  2 Ind. 
88.  1 Rol.  Abr.  40G  By  dat.  29  Geo.  II.  c.  36.  Owners 
of  commons,  with  the  confent  of  the  majority,  in  number 
and  value,  of  the  commoners;  the  majority  of  the  com- 
moners, with  confent  of  the  owners,  or  any  perfons,  with.  * 
the  confent  of  both,  may  inclofe  any  part  of  a common  for 
the  growth  of  wood.  If  the  wood  be  dedroyed,  the  of- 
fender may  be  punifhed  according  to  dat.  1 Geo.  1.  c.  48.; 
if  not  convidted  in  fix  months,  the  owner  fhall  have  fatisfac- 
tion  from  the  adjoining  parifhes,  &c.  as  for  fences  over- 
thrown by  dat.  Wedm.  2.  Perfons  cutting  wood  on  com- 
mons (liall  incur  the  fame  penalty.  And  by  dat.  31  Geo.  2. 
c.  41,  the  recompence  is  to  be  paid  to  perfons  iritereded,  in 
proportion  to  their  intered.  A commoner  hath  only  a fpe- 
cial  and  limited  intered  in  the  foil,  but  yet  he  fhall  have  fuch 
remedies  as  are  commenfurate  to  his  right;  and  therefore  he 
may  didrain  beads  damage-feafar.t,  bring  an  adlion  on  the> 
cafe,  & c.;  but  not  being  abfolute  owner  of  the  foil,  he  can- 
not bring  a general  adlion  of  trefpais  for  a trefpafs  done 
upon  the  common.  A commoner  cannot  do  any  thing  on 
the  foil  which  tends  to  the  melioration  or  improvement  of 
the  common,  as  cutting  down  of  bodies,  fern.  See.  1 Sid, 
25T.  12  Hen.  VIII.  2.  13  Hen.  VIII.  15.  Therefore;  if  a 
common  every  year  in  a dood  is  furrounded  with  water,  the 
commoner  cannot  make  a trench  in  the  foil  to  avoid  the 
water,  becaufe  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  foil,  but  only 
to  take  the  grafs  with  the  mouth  of  the  cattle.  1 Rol.  Abr. 
403.  2 Buld.  1 1 6.  Every  commoner  may  break  the  com- 
mon if  it  be  inclofed;  and  although  he  does  not  put  his 
cattle  in  at  the  time,  yet  his  right  of  commonage  fhall  ex- 
cufe him  from  being  a trefpaffer.  Lit.  Rep.  38.  1 Rol.  Abr. 
406.  If  a tenant  of  the  freehold  ploughs  it,  and  fows  it 
with  corn,  the  commoner  may  put  in  his  cattle,  and  with 
them,  eat  the  corn  growing  upon  the  land  : fo  if  he  lets  his 

corn 
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corn  lie  in  the  field,  beyond  the  ufnal  time,  the  other  com- 
moners may,  notwith Handing,  put  in  their  beads.  2 Leon. 
202,  203.  The  commoner  cannot  ufe  common  except  with 
bis  own  proper  cattle;  but  if  he'  hath  not  cattle  to  ma- 
nure the  land,  he  may  common  other  cattle  to  manure  it, 
and  ufe  the  common  with  them;  for,  by  the  loan,  they  are 
in  a manner  made  his  own  cattle.  1 Danv.  798.  A com- 
moner may  diftrain  beads  put  into  the  common  by  a ftranger, 
or  every  commoner  may  bring  aftion  of  the  cafe,  where 
damage  is  received.  9 Rep.  11.  But  one  commoner  cannot 
diftrain  the  cattle  of  another  commoner,  though  he  may 
thofe  of  a ftranger,  who  hath  no  right  to  the  common. 
2 Lutw.  1238.  See  Surcharge  of  Common , and  Dis- 
turbance of  Common. 

Upon  agreement  between  two  commoners  to  inclofe  a 
common,  a party  having  intereft,  not  privy  to  the  agree- 
ment, will  not  be  bound;  but  one  or  two  wilful  perfons 
fhall  not  hinder  the  public  good.  Chan.  Rep.  48.  Commons 
muft  be  driven  yearly  at  Michaelmas,  or  within  13  days 
after;  infefted  heifers  and  ftone-horfes  under  fize,  &c.  are 
not  to  be  put  into  commons,  under  forfeiture,  by  flat.  32 
Hen.  VIII.  c.  13.  New  eredted  cottages,  though  they  have 
four  acres  of  ground  laid  to  them,  ought  not  to  have  com- 
mon in  the  wafte.  2 Inft.  740.  In  law-proceedings,  where 
there  are  two  diftindl  commons,  the  two  titles  muft  be 
fhewn  : cattle  are  to  be  alleged  commonable;  and  common 
ought  to  be  in  lands  commonable;  and  the  place  is  to  be  fet 
forth  where  the  meffuage  and  lands  lie,  &c.  to  which  the 
common  belongs.  1 Nelf.  462,  463.  By  Hat.  13  Geo.  III. 
c.  81.  in  every  parifh  where  there  are  “ common  field-lands,” 
all  the  arable  lands  lying  in  fuch  fields  fhall  be  cultivated  by 
the  occupiers,  under  fuch  rules  as  three-fourths  of  them 
in  number  and  value  (with  the  confent  of  the  land  and  tithe- 
owners)  fhall  appoint,  by  writing  under  their  hands;  the  ex- 
pence to  be  borne  proportionably,  under  the  management  of 
a field-mafter,  or  field-reeve,  to  be  appointed  annually  in 


May.  For  other  particulars,  fee  Jacob’s  Law  Di&.  by 
Tomlins. 

Common,  in  Geometry , is  applied  to  an  angle,  line  or  the 
like,  which  belongs  equally  to  two  figures,  or  makes  a ne- 
ceftary  part  of  both. 

Common,  in  Grammar , denotes  the  gender  of  nouns 
which  is  equally  applicable  to  both  fexes,  male  and  female. 

Such  is  that  of  parens,  parent;  which  is  either  mafeu- 
line,  or  feminine,  as  it  is  ufed  to  fignify  either  father,  or 
mother. 

The  Latin  grammarians,  befides  this,  which  they  call 
the  common  of  two,  alfo  make  a common  of  three ; which  ex- 
tends to  mafculine,  feminine,  and  neuter. 

Common,  Communis,  in  Ancient  Mufic , wa3  an  appella- 
tion given  to  the  feventh  fpecies  of  the  diapafon.  See  Dia- 
pason. 

Common  Bail.  See  Bail. 

Common  Barretor.  See  Baratry. 

Common  Bench.  The  court  of  Common  Pleas  was  an- 
ciently called  Common  Bench,  becaufe  the  pleas  of  contro- 
verfies  between  common  perfons  were  there  tried  and  deter- 
mined. 

In  law  books  and  references,  the  court  of  Common  Pleas 
is  written  C.  B.  from  communi  banco,  or  C.  P. : and  the 
juftices  of  that  court  are  ftyled  juf  iciarii  de  banco.  See 
Court  and  Common  Pleas. 

Common  Centre  of  Gravity,  in  Mechanics . See  Center. 
of  Gravity. 

Common  Chord,  in  Mufic,  is  fometimes  ufed  to  denote 
the  third,  fifth,  and  o&ave  of  any  note,  confidered  as  a 
bafs.  It  will  afford  fome  light  into  the  compofition  of  chords, 
to  exhibit  all  the  poffible  variations  in  the  order  or  arrange- 
ment of  the  concord,  major  third  (III),  minor  third  (3d), 
and  minor  fourth  (4th),  conftituting  the  common  chord  in  the 
following  manner,  viz. 


l 


E SnC  Q 


the  common  chord. 


2 


C 3rd  bE  m 


o jfk  c 


the  common  chord  minor. 


E zJhA.  3M  C the  chord  of  fixth,  or  3 • 


— VI — — 

4 C 3T(L  6 E Ijth,  m C the  chord  of  bg  or 


6 C 4 tti  F 'Imtb A 


By  a comparifon  of  the  feveral  chords  in  the  firft  arrange- 
ment above,  it  will  appear,  that  when  tie  four  notes,  C, 


the  chord  of  ^ 

b 6 

the  chord  of  4^ 

E,  G,  and  C,  conftituting  the  common  chord,  are  founded 
together,  all  of  the  feven  concords,  viz.  3d,  III,  4“J» 


Z 2 


V, 
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V,  61I1,  VI  and  VIII  are  in  reality  lizard  between  the 
different  notes,  except  the  VI : and  this  circumftance, 
combined  with  the  III  being  above  the  bafs  or  loweft  note, 
item  effcntial  to  a full  or  common  chord.  In  the  fecond 
arrangement,  or  C,  b E,  G and  C,  it  will  be  perceived, 
that  all  the  concords  are  heard  except  the  6th  ; and  this, 
combined  with  the  third  above  the  bafs  note,  conftitutes 
die  common  chord  of  the  minor  mode.  In  the  third  ar- 
rangement, it  will  be  feen,  that  there  is  no  V produced, 
while  a III  occupies  the  place  immediately  above  the  bafs 
note,  being  the  chord  of  fixth.  The  fourth  arrangement 
will  alfo  be  found  without  a V,  but  with  the  3d  next  the 

bafs,  conftituting  the  chord  The  fifth  arrangement 

will  be  found  without  a 6th,  and  with  no  third  (but  a 4th), 

next  to  the  bafs,  and  this  conftitutes  the  chord  ^ And 

4 * 

Lilly,  the  fixth  arrangement  will  be  found  without  a VI, 


or  a third  above  the  bafs,  which  conftitutes  the  chord 


b6 

4* 


In  performances  by  voices  and  ptrfed  inftruments,  as 
violins,  violinceilos,  8cc.  thefe  feveral  chords  will  be  all 
heard  perfetl ; and  in  each  of  the  fix  cafes,  a union  or  biend- 
ing oi  the  fix  concords,  almofl  fimilar  to  a fingle  found, 
will  be  perceived,  but  much  more  delightful  to  the  ear;  the 
charaderiftic  differences  of  which  conftitute  the  charader 
of  the  common  chord  and  its  five  inverfions,  as  above.  But 
upon  the  common  keyed  inftruments,  fuch  as  organs,  piano- 
fortes, harpfichords,  &c.  which  contain  but  twelve  founds 
within  the  odave,  it  is  impoffible  that  thefe  fingle  or  com- 
pound chords  can  all  be  heard  perfect,  but  the  greater  part 
of  the  whole  of  them  mu  ft  be  tempered  or  flightly  altered 
from  the  true  chord  (fee  Temperament).  If,  for  in- 
Itance,  the  III  C E above,  were  fharpened  feven  fchifmas, 
or  7 2,  which  is  very  nearly  the  cafe  in  Equal  'Temper- 
ament (which  fee),  the  3d  E G flattened  8 2,  and  the 
4th  G C fharpened  2 ; the  common  chord,  or  firft  arrange- 
ment upon  fuch  an  inftrument,  would  produce  the  following 
tempered  concords,  viz.  3d  — 8 2,  III  + 7 2,  4+2, 
V — 2,  and  6th  — 72,  combined  with  VIII;  which  chords, 
combined  and  blended,  imprefs  upon  the  ear  the  peculiar 
fenfation  of  the  common  chord  in  this  temperament.  In 
the  fecond  arrangement,  or  common  chord  minor,  the  effect 
produced  will  depend  upon  the  union  of  the  following  tem- 
pered chords,  viz.  3d  — 82,  III + 72,  4th +2,  V — 2, 
VI  + 8 2 and  VIII.  A common  chord  C E G C,  upon  an 
inftrument  tuned  according  to  earl  Stanhope’s  temperament, 
(fee  Philofophical  Magazine,  vol.  xxviii.  p.141)  will  be  found 
to  confift  of  the  following  perfect  chords,  viz.  3d,  III, 
4th,  V,  6th,  and  VIII  ; whence  his  lordfhip  denominates 
his  key  of  C major  to  be  perfed  (fee  Stanhope  Temper- 


51  Hen  III.  concerning  general  days  in  bank.  Blount  and 

Coivel. 

Common,  Dijlurlanceof.  See  Disturbance  of  Common, 

Common  DuB.  in  Anatomy.  See  Ductus  Communis. 

Common,  EJlate  in.  See  Estate. 

Common  of  Ef  overs.  See  Estovers. 

Common  Field-land.  See  Common  fupra. 

Common  Fine,  in  Law,  a certain  fum  of  money,  which 
the  refiants  within  the  liberty  of  fome  leets  pav  to  the  lord 
thereof ; called  in  fome  places,  head-filvsr  ; m others,  cert • 
money , or  certum  letee,  and  head-pence. 

It  was  firft  granted  to  the  lord  towards  the  charge 
of  his  purchafe  of  the  court-leet  ; whereby  the  refiants 
have  now  the  conveniency  of  doing  their  fuit  within  their 
own  manors,  without  being  compelled  to  go  to  the  fhenff’s 
turn. 

Common  in  Grofs.  See  Common  fupra. 

Common  Hunt,  the  chief  huntfman  belonging  to  the 
lord  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London. 

Common  Informer.  See  Informer. 

Common  Intendment,  in  Law,  the  common  underftanding, 
meaning,  or  conftrudion  of  any  thing  : without  draining  it 
to  any  foreign,  remote,  or  particular  fenfe : and  Bar  to 
Common  Intendment , is  an  ordinary,  or  general  bar,  which  is 
commonly  an  anfwer  to  the  declaration  of  the  plaintiff.  See 
Bar  and  Intendment. 

Common  fury.  See  Jury. 

Common  Law,  that  body  of  rules  generally  received, 
and  held  as  law  in  this  nation,  in  contradiftindion  to  the 
ftatute,  or  written  law,  and  including  not  only  general 
cuftoms,  or  the  common  law  properly  fo  called;  but  alfo 
the  particular  cuftoms  of  certain  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
likewife  thofe  particular  laws,  that  are  by  cuftora  obferved 
oniy  in  certain  courts  and  j urifdidf  10ns. 

The  common  law  is  grounded  upon  the  general  cuftoms 
of  the  realm,  and  comprehends  the  law  of  nature,  the  law 
of  God,  and  the  principles  and  maxims  of  the  law : it  is 
founded  upon  reafon,  and  it  is  faid  to  be  the  perfection  of 
reafon,  acquired  by  long  ftudy,  obfervation,  and  experience, 
and  refined  by  learned  men  in  all  ages.  It  is  juftly  regarded 
as  the  common  bii  th-right,  which  the  fubjedt  has  for  the 
fafe-guard  and  defence,  not  only  of  his  goods,  lands,  and 
revenues,  but  of  his  wife  and  children,  body,  fame,  and 
even  life.  Co.  Litt.  97,  142.  Treatife  of  Laws,  p.  2. 
According  to  Hale,  the  common  law  of  England  is  the 
common  rule  for  adminiftering  juftice  within  this  kingdom, 
and  afferts  the  king’s  royal  prerogatives,  and  likewife  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  fubjedt.  It  is,  in  general,  that 
law  by  which  the  determinations  in  the  king’s  “ Ordinary 
courts”  are  guided  ; and  this  diredts  the  courfe  of  defeents 
of  lands  ; the  nature,  extent,  and  qualifications  of  eftates, 


ament)  ; but  if  we  confider  the  fecond  arrangement,  or  together  with  the  manner  and  ceremonies  of  conveying 
common  chord  of  C minor,  upon  one  of  his  lordfhip’s  inftru-  them  from  one  to  another;  the  forms,  folemnities,  and 
meats, wefhallfind3d-io|2, llI  + io42, 4th, V,VI  + ioi2,  obligations  of  contrads  ; the  rules  and  diredions  for  the 
anffVIIl  to  conftitute  this  chord,  nearly,  the  very  fmail  in-  expofition  of  deeds,  and  ads  of  parliament ; the  procefs, 
terval  minute  ( m ) only,  being  in  any  cafe  omitted.  Thus  it  proceedings,  judgments,  and  executions  of  our  courts  of 
will  be  eafy  to  compare  the  effed  of  any  inverfions  of  the  juftice;  alfo  the  limits  and  bounds  of  courts,  and  jurifdic- 


common  chord,  in  this,  or  any  other  temperament  of  the 
fcale  which  may  be  propofed. 

Common  Clerh.  See  Town  Clerk. 

Common  Crier.  See  Crier. 

Common  Council.  See  Mayor’s  Courts. 

Common  Day,  in  plea  of  land,  fignifies  an  ordinary  day 
in  court,  as  ollabis  Hilarii,  quindena  Pafchce,  &c.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  13  Rich,  II.  flat.  1.  cap.  17.  and  in  the  ftatute 


tions  ; the  feveral  kinds  of  temporal  offences  and  punifh- 
ments,  and  their  application,  &c.  Hale’s  Hill,  of  the 
Common  Law,  p.  24—44,  43. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  common  law,  which,  adopting 
the  exprefiion  of  lord  chief  juftice  Hale,  is  as  undifcoverable 
as  the  head  of  the  Nile  ; our  ancient  lawyers,  and  parti- 
cularly Fortefcue,  warmly  infill,  that  the  cuftoms,  which 
conftitute  our  common  law,  are  as  old  as  the  primitive 
Britons,  and  that  they  have  been  continued  down,  through 

the 
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tTie  feveral  mutations  of  government  and  inhabitants,  to  the 
prefent  time,  unchanged  and  unadulterated.  This,  fays 
judge  Blackftone,  may  be  the  cafe  as  to  fome  ; but,  in 
general,  as  Mr.  Selden  obferves,  this  aflertion  mull  be  un- 
derftood  with  many  grains  of  allowance  ; and  ought  only 
to  fignify,  as  the  truth  feems  to  be,  that  there  never  was 
any  formal  exchange  of  one  fyftem  of  laws  for  another; 
though,  doubtlefs,  by  the  intermixture  of  adventitious 
rations,  the  Romans,  the  Pifts,  the  Saxons,  the  Danes, 
and  the  Normans,  they  muft  have  infenfibly  introduced 
and  incorporated  many  of  their  own  cuftoms  with  thofe 
that  were  before  eftab'.ifhed  ; thereby  in  all  probability  im- 
proving the  texture  and  wifdom  of  the  whole,  by  the  ac- 
cumulated wifdom  of  divers  particular  countries.  Accord- 
ingly, lord  Bacon  obferves,  that  our  laws  are  as  mixed  as 
our  language  ; and,  as  our  language  is  fo  much  the  richer, 
the  laws  are  the  more  complete.  And,  indeed,  our  anti- 
quaries and  early  hiftorians  do  all  positively  alfure  us,  that 
our  body  of  laws  is  of  this  compounded  nature. 

After  the  decay  of  the  Roman  empire,  it  has  been  faid, 
Britain  became  invaded  by  three  kinds  of  German  people, 
viz.  the.  Saxons,  Angles,  and  Jutes.  From  the  jutes 
defcended  the  men  of  Kent,  and  thofe  of  the  File  of  Wight ; 
from  the  Saxons  came  the  people  called  the  Eaft,  South, 
and  Welt  Saxons ; and  from  the  Angles  came  the  Eail 
Angles,  Mercians,  and  Northumbrians. 

Now,  as  each  people  had  its  peculiar  cudoms,  fo  each 
inclined  to  different  laws  ; whereof,  thofe  of  the  Weft 
Saxons  and  Mercians,  who  inhabited  the  midland  coun- 
ties, were,  upon  the  diffolution  of  the  heptarchy,  and 
edablilhment  of  a monarchy,  preferred  to  the  reft,  and 
acquired  the  common  appellation  of  Jus  Anglorum. 
Their  particular  names  were  JVeJl  Saxon- lage,  and  Merchen - 
lage. 

The  firft  Saxon  laws  publifhed  in  England  were  thofe 
of  king  Ethelbert,  in  the  ftxth  century.  Three  hundred 
years  after,  king  Alfred,  whom  our  hiftorians  call  magnus 
juris  Ang'icani  conditor,  having  united  the  heptarchy,  and 
rendered  himftlf  mafter  of  the  whole  nation,  made  a collec- 
tion from  among  the  numerous  law-s  and  cuftoms  of  the 
feveral  provinces  of  his  domains,  which  were  grown  fo  va- 
rious ; and  commanded  them  to  be  obferved  throughout  bis 
kingdom.  This  colledlion  was  denominated  folk  right, 
and  foon  after  the  common  law  ; as  being  common  to  the 
whole  nation. 

This  was  written  in  Alfred’s  dome-look,  or  liber  judicialts, 
which  was  defigned  for  the  general  ufe  of  the  whole 
kingdom. 

This  book  is  faid  to  have  been  extant  in  the  reign 
of  king  Edward  IV. ; but  has  lince  been  unfortunately 
loft.  It  contained,  as  we  may  reafonably  imagine,  the 
principal  maxims  of  the  common  law',  the  penalties  for  mif- 
demefnors,  and  the  forms  of  judicial  proceedings. 

By  thefe  laws  the  nation  was  governed  for  a confiderable 
time,  till,  being  at  length  fubdued  by  the  Danes,  the 
cuftoms  of  thofe  people  were  introduced,  and  incorporated 
with  the  reft.  Hence  the  code  of  Alfred  in  many  provinces 
fell  into  difufe,  or,  at  leaft,  was  mixed  and  debafed  with  other 
laws  of  a coarfer  alloy  : and  thus  a new  form  of  common  law 
arofe,  called  Dane-lage. 

The  three  fyftems  of  law  above  recited,  viz.  the  Dane- 
lage,  principally  maintained  in  feveral  of  the  midland  counties 
and  alfo  on  the  eaftern  coaft  ; the  JVeJl  Saxon-lage,  which 
was  much  the  fame  with  the  code  compiled  by  Alfred,  and 
which  obtained  in  the  counties  to  the  fouth  and  weft  of  the 
ifland,  from  Kent  to  Devonfhire,  being  the  municipal  law 


of  the  far  mod  confiderable  part  of  Alfred’s  dominion^,  and 
particularly  of  Berkfhire,  the  feat  of  his  peculiar  refidence  ; 
and  the  Merchen-lage,  obferved  in  many  of  the  midland 
counties,  and  thofe  bordering  on  the  principality  of  Wales, 
the  retreat  of  the  ancient  Britons,  and  therefore  probably 
intermixed  with  the  Britilh  or  Druidical  cuftoms  ; were  in  ufe 
about  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century.  The  northern 
provinces  w'ere  at  this  time  under  a dillindl  government.  In 
procefs  of  time  king  Edgar  begun  what  his  grardfon  Ed- 
ward the  Confcffor,  on  this  account  called  legum  Anglica- 
narum  refiitutor,  completed  ; viz,  to  form  one  digeft  or  body 
of  laws  to  be  oblerved  throughout  the  whole  kingdom.  This 
feems  to  have  been  only  a new  edition,  or  frefh  promulga- 
tion of  Alfred’s  dome-book,  with  fuch  additions  and  im- 
provements as  the  experience  of  a century  and  a half  had 
fuggefted. 

The  Danes  being  afterwards,  in  their  turn,  overcome  by 
the  Normans  ; the  Conqueror,  on  a review  of  the  feveral 
laws  and  cuftoms  that  then  obtained,  abrogated  fome, 
and  abohlhed  others  ; adding  fome  of  his  own  country 
laws. 

His  fon,  William  Rufus,  broke  through  the  ancient 
laws  and  cuftoms  which  his  father  had  eltablilhed  ; but  his 
next  fon,  Henry  I.  excluded  the  civil  cuftoms  which  his 
brother  had  introduced,  and  reftored  the  laws  of  Edward 
the  ConfefTor,  with  thofe  amendments  made  by  his  father, 
under  the  advice  of  his  barons.  Thefe  were  afterwards  con- 
firmed in  fucceeding  reigns. 

Hence  is  derived  that  fyftem  of  maxims  and  unwritten 
cuftoms,  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  common  law, 
which  is  of  Saxon  parentage  ; though  the  cuftoms  and 
maxims  themfelves  are  of  higher  antiquity  than  memory  or 
hiftory  reach  ; many  of  them  being  as  old  as  the  primitive 
Britons.  The  name  of  common  law  was  given  to  it,  either 
in  contradiftindlion  to  other  laws,  as  the  ftatute  law,  the 
civil  law,  the  law  merchant,  and  the  like  ; or,  more  pro- 
bably, as  a law  common  to  all  the  realm,  the  jus  commune 
or  folk-right  mentioned  by  king  Edward  the  Elder,  after 
the  abolition  of  feveral  provincial  cuftoms  and  particular 
laws. 

The  common  law  of  England  is,  properly,  the  common 
cuftoms  of  this  kingdom  ; which,  by  length  of  time,  have 
obtained  the  force  of  laws. 

The  goodnefs  of  a cuftom  depends  upon  its  having  been 
ufed  time  out  of  mind  ; or,  in  the  folemnity  of  our  legal 
phrafe,  time  whereof  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to 
the  contrary.  This  gives  it  its  weight  and  authority  ; and 
of  this  nature  are  the  maxims  and  cuftoms  which  compofe 
the  common  law,  or  lex  non  feripta,  of  this  kingdom.  This 
unwritten,  or  common  law,  is  properly  diftinguifhed  into 
three  kinds;  i.  General  cuftoms,  which  are  the  univerfal 
rule  of  the  whole  kingdom,  and  form  the  common  law,  in 
its  ftridltr  and  more  ufual  fignification.  2.  Particular  cuf- 
toms, which  for  the  moll  pait  affeft  only  the  inhabitants  of 
particular  diftridls.  3.  Certain  particular  laws  ; which  by 
cuftom  are  adopted  and  ufed,  by  fome  particular  courts,  of 
pretty  general  and  extenfive  jurifdi&ion.  See  Custom. 

Some  have  divided  the  common  law  into  two  principal 
grounds  or  foundations ; viz.  1 . Eftablilhed  cuftoms ; fuch  as 
that,  where  there  are  three  brothers,  the  eldeft  brother  (hall 
be  heir  to  the  fecond,  in  exclufion  of  the  youngtft  ; and,  2. 
Eftablifhed  rules  and  maxims  ; as,  that  the  king  can  do  no 
wrong;  that  no  man  fhall  be  bound  to  accufe  himfelf  ; and  the 
like.  But  judge  Blackftone  obferves, that  thefe  are  one  andthe 
fame  thing.  For  the  authority  of  thefe  maxims  refts  entirely 
upon  general  reception  and  ufage  ; and  the  only  method  of 

proving. 


COMMON. 


proving,  that  this  or  that  maxim  is  a rule  of  the  common 
law,  is  by  (hewing  that  it  hath  been  always  the  cultom  to 
obferve  it.  See  Custom. 

It  is  called  lex  non  feripta , the  unwritten  law  : not  but 
that  we  have  m.oft  of  it  written  in  the  old  Norman  dialed, 
and  the  monuments  and  evidences  of  our  legal  cuftoms 
are  contained  in  the  records  of  the  feveral  courts  of  juflice, 
in  books  of  reports  and  judicial  decifions,  and  in  the  trea- 
tifes  of  learned  fages  of  the  profeffion,  preferved  and  tranf- 
mitted  from  times  of  the  higheft  antiquity  ; but  becaufe  it 
does  not  appear  to  be  made  by  charter,  or  parliament  ; for 
thole  are  always  matters  of  record.  Its  original  inftitution 
and  authority  are  not  fet  down  in  writing,  but  it  receives  its 
binding  power  and  the  force  of  law,  by  long  and  immemo- 
rial ufage,  and  by  univerfal  reception  through  the  kingdom. 
See  Authorities  and  Reports. 

Befide  the  common  law  of  England  in  general,  there  are 
in  divers  parts  of  the  nation  particular  culfoms,  and  com- 
mon ufages,  which  have  the  force  of  common  law  among 
thofe  people,  who  have  retained  them  : fuch  as  the  Bo- 
rough-Englifh,  Gavel-kind,  &c. — Where  the  common  law 
is  filent,  there  the  Statute-/^  fpeaks.  See  Statute. 

All  trials  at  common  law  are  by  a jury  of  twelve  rnen. 

Among  the  ancient  and  moil  eminent  writers  on  common 
law  we  may  feleCl  and  enumerate  the  foliowing.  Britton 
wrote  his  learned  book  of  the  common  law  of  this  realm 
by  the  king’s  command,  and  it  runs  in  his  name,  corref- 
ponding  to  the  inditutions  of  the  civil  law,  which  Juftinian 
affumes  to  himfelf,  though  comoofed  by  others  under  his 
direClion.  This  Britton  is  mentioned  by  Gwin  to  have  been 
bifhop  of  Hereford.  BraCton,  a great  lawyer  in  the  time  of 
Henry  III.,  wrote  a very  learned  treatife  of  the  common 
law  of  England,  held  in  great  edimation  ; and  he  was  faid 
to  be  lord  chief-jufiice  of  the  kingdom.  The  famous  and 
learned  Glanvil,  lord  chiefjudice  in  the  reigri  of  Henry  II., 
wrote  a book  of  the  common  law,  which  is  faid  to  be  the 
moll  ancient  compofition  extant  on  that  fubjeCt.  Befides 
thfcfe,  in  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  the  renowned  lawyer 
Littleton  wrote  his  excellent  book  of  “ Englilh  Tenures.” 
In  the  reign  of  king  James  I.,  the  great  oracle  of  the  law, 
fir  Edward  Coke  publifhed  his  learned  and  laborious 
“ Inllitutes”  of  our  law,  and  commentary  on  Littleton. 
About  the  fame  time  likewife  Dr.  Cowel,  a civilian,  wrote 
a fhort  inftituteof  our  laws.  In  the  reign  of  king  George 
I.,  Dr.  Tho.  Wood,  a civilian  and  common  lawyer,  and  at 
lalt  a divine,  wrote  an  inditute  of  the  laws  of  England, 
fomewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  Inftitutes  of  the  civil 
law.  And  to  mention  no  others,  the  late  learned  judge 
Blackftone,  in  the  reign  of  George  III.,  publifhed  his 
“ Commentaries”  on  the  laws  of  England,  the  bed  analytic 
and  moil  m.thodical  fyitem  cf  our  laws,  which  was  ever 
publifhed  ; and  equally  adapted  for  the  ufe  of  fludents,  and 
of  thofe  gentlemen  who  wifh  to  acquire  that  knowledge  of 
our  laws,  which  is,  in  faCl,  effentially  neceffary  for  every 
one.  See  oiographical  articles  Britton,  Bracton,  &c.  &c. 

Common  meafure  divifor,  in  Arithmetic,  a number  that 
exactly  meafures  two  other  numbers,  without  a remainder. 
And  the  greatefl  number  that  can  meafure  any  two  other 
numbers,  is  called  their  greatefl  common  meafure  ; thus  4 
is  the  greatefl  common  meafure  of  8 and  12. 

.To  fil'd  the  greatefl  common  meafure  of  two  numbers  ; 
divide  the  greater  by  the  lefs,  and  if  there  be  no  remainder, 
the  lefs  number  is  the  meafure  required.  If  there  be  a re- 
mainder, divide  the  lafl  divifor  by  it,  and  thus  proceed,  till 
there  be  no  remainder  left,  and  the  lafl  divifor  is  the  greatefl 
sammon  meafure. 


E.  G.  To  find  the  greatefl  common  meafure  of  816  and 
1488.  - 

816)1488(1 

816 


672)8i6( i 
672 


144)672(4 

576 


96)144(1 

96 


Common  meafure  48)96(2 
96 


For  algebraic  quantities,-  the  remainders  are  to  be  di- 
vided by  their  fimple  divifors,  and  the  quotients  will  be  the 
quantities  required. 

E.  G.  Let  the  quantities  be  a2  4-  2 a b -}-  b2  and  a1  4- 
2 cr  h + 2 a IP  4-  b?. 

Divide  the  latter  of  thefe  by  the  former  in  the  following 
manner  : 

a'  + 2 a b + b2)a3  -\-2a2b-\-2ab2-\-  b3(a 
a3  4-  2.  cr  b 4-  a b2 

The  remainder  is  - - + a E -f-  b3,  which  being 

divided  by  b2,  itG  greatefl  fimple  divifor,  given  a + b ; and 
by  this  divide  a2  + 2 a b -\-  b'1,  and  the  quotient  will  be 
a + b,  exaftlv,  which  is  the  common  meafure  required. 
And  if  fractions  are  divided  by  their  greatefl  common 
meafure,  they  will  thus  be  reduced  to  their  loweil  terms. 

816 

E.  G.  Let  the  fraClion  be — - : then  divide  the  numera- 

1408 

tor  and  denominator  by  48,  the  greatefl  common  meafure, 

and  the  fraClion  will  be  reduced  to  — , its  lowed  terms. 

3 1 

Let  the  algebraic  fraClion  be  - ° + --v  - 

b a3  + 2 a 2 b + 2 a b2  + b3  5 

then,  dividing  the  numerator  and  denominator  by  a + b 
the  greatefl  common  meafure;  and  it  will  be  reduced  to 
a -4-  b , 

; -,  its  loweit  terms. 

a2  4-  a b -j-  b2 

Thefe  operations  are  founded  on  this  principle,  viz.  that 
whatever  quantity  meafures  the  whole  and  one  part  of  ano- 
ther, mull  aifo  meafure  the  remaining  part.  For  that 
quantity  (whatever  it  is)  which  meafures  both  the  divifor 
and  dividend,  mull  evidently  meafure  a3  + 2 a b + b2,  being 
a multiple  of  the  former ; whence,  by  the  above-cited  prin- 
ciple, the  fame  quantity,  as  it  increafes  the  whole  dividend, 
mud  alfo  meafure  the  remaining  part  of  it,  a b2  + b3 : but 
the  divifor,  which  we  are  feeking,  being  a compound  one, 
we  may  cad  off  the  fimple  divifor  b2,  as  not  anlwering 
our  purpofe  ; whence  a + b appears  to  be  the  only  com- 
pound divifor  which  the  calc  admits  of ; and  this  mud  be 
the  common  meafure  required,  if  the  propofed  example  ad- 
mits of  any  fuch. 

Common,  Month , Motion,  Nuifance,  and  ObjeB . See 

the  Substantives. 

Common  of  Pajlurc.  See  Pasture  and  Common. 
Common  of  Pifcary.  See  Piscary. 

Common-Place  Book,  Adverfaria,  among  the  learned, 
denotes  a regider,  or  orderly  colleClion  of  things  which 
occur  worthy  to  be  noted,  and  retained  in  the  courfe  of  a 

man’s 


* 
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man’s  reading',  or  ftudy  ; fo  difpofed,  as  that  among  a mul- 
tiplicity of  fubjeds,  any  one  may  be  eafily  found. 

Common -place-books  are  of  great  fervice  : they  are  a 
kind  of  promptuaiies  or  ftorehoufes,  wherein  to  repofit  the 
mod  valuable  parts  • f authors,  to  be  ready  at  hand  when 
wanted.  Several  perfons  have  their  feveral  methods  of  or. 
dering  them  : but  that  which  comes  bell  recommended,  is 
the  method  of  that  great  mailer  of  order  Mr.  Locke.  He 
has  thought  fit  to  publifh  it  in  a letter  to  M Toifnard  ; de- 
termined thereto,  by  the  great  conveniency  and  advantage 
he  had  found  from  it  in  twenty  years  experience  ; as  well  as 
by  the  recommendations  and  intreaties  of  many  of  his  friends, 
who  had  likevvife  proved  it. 

The  fubllance  of  this  method  we  (hall  here  give  the 
reader;  whereby  he  will  be  eafily  enabled  to  execute  it  hiin- 
felf. 

The  firfl  page  of  the  book  you  intend  to  take  down  the 
common  places  in,  is  to  ferve  as  a kind  of  index  to  the  whole  ; 
and  to  contain  references  to  every  place,  or  matter  there- 


The index  of  the  common-place,  book  being  thus  formed, 
matters  are  ready  for  the  infertion  of  any. thing  n it. 
In  order  to  this,  confider  to  what  heed,  the  thing  you 
would  enter  is  moil  naturally  referred;  > 'ead,  or 

word,  regard  is  had  to  the  initi;*  letter,  and  the  fir  It  vowel 
that  follows  it  ; which  are  the  eharaderdiic  letters  on  which 
the  whole  ute  of  the  index  depends. 

Suppofe,  e.  gc.  I would  ,-nter  down  a callage  that  refers 
to  the  head  beauty  ; B,  I consider,  is  the  initial  letter,  and 
e the  fir  It  vowd  ; then  looking  upon  to-  index  for  the  par- 
tition B,  and  therein  the  line  e (which  is  the  place  for  all 
words  whole  firil  letter  is  B,  and  fir  it  vowel  e ; as  Beauty, 
Beneficence,  Bread.  Bleeding,  Blend' ..  s,  See.),  and  finning 
no  numbers  down  already  to  direct  me  to  any  page  of  the 
book  where  words  el  this  charaderiltic  have  been  entered, 
I turn  forward  to  the  firlt  blank  page  I find,  which  in  a 
freih  book,  as  this  is  fnppoied  to  be,  will  be  page  2,  and 
here  I now  write  what  I have  occafion  for  on  the  head 
beauty;  beginning  the  head  in  the  margin,  and  indenting 
all  the  other  fubfervient  lines,  chat  the  head  may  Hand  out, 
and  fhew  itfelf ; this  done,  I enter  the  page  where  it  is 
written,  viz.  2,  in  the  index,  in  the  fpace  B e , from  which 
time,  the  clafs  B e becomes  wholly  iti  the  pofTeffion  of  the 
2d  and  3d  pages,  which  are  coiifigned  to  letters  of  this  cha- 
raderillic. 

Had  I found  any  page  or  number  already  entered  in  the 
fpace  B e,  I mud  have  turned  to  the  page,  and  have  writ- 
ten my  matter  in  what  room  was  left  therein  : fo,  if  after 
entering  the  paffage  on  beauty,  I fhouid  have  occafion  for 
benevolence , or  the  like,  finding  the  number  2 already  pof- 
feffed  of  the  fpace  of  this  charaderiltic,  I begin  the  paf- 
fage on  benevolence  in  the  remainder  of  the  page  ; which 
not  containing  the  whole,  I carry  it  on  to  page  3,  which  is 
alfo  for  B e,  and  add  the  number  3 in  the  index.  When 

3 


in  : in  the  commodious  contrivance  of  which  index,  fo 
that  it  may  admit  of  a fnfiicient  copia,  or  variety  of  ma- 
terials, without  any  confuffon,  the  whole  fecret  of  the  me- 
thod confille. 

In  order  to  this  the  firfl  page,  as  already  mentioned,  or 
for  more  room,  the  two  firfl  pages  that  front  each  other,  are 
to  be  divided  by  parallel  lines,  into  twenty-five  equal  parts  ; 
whereof  every  fifth  line  is  to  be  diflinguiflied,  by  its  colour, 
or  fome  other  circumflance.  Thefe  lines  are  to  be  cut  per- 
pendicularly by  others,  drawn  from  top  to  bottom  • and  iu 
the  feveral  fpaces  thereof  the  feveral  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet, both  capital  and  minufcule,  are  to  be  duly  written. 
The  form  of  the  lines  and  divifions,  both  horizontal  and 
perpendicular,  with  the  manner  of  writing  the  letters 
therein,  will  be  conceived  from  the  following  fpecimen  ; 
wherein  what  is  to  be  done  in  the  book  for  all  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  is  here  (hewn  in  the  firil  four,  A,  B,  C, 
and  D. 


the  two  pages  deflined  for  one  clafs  are  full,  look  forward 
f ir  the  next  backfide  that  is  blank;  if  it  be  that  which  im- 
mediately follows,  write  at  the  bottom  of  the  margin  of 
the  page  n .led,  the  letter  v for  verte,  turn  over;  and  the 
fame  at  the  top  of  the  next  page : and  continue  from  this 
new  page  as  before.  If  the  pages  immediately  following 
be  already  filled  with  other  dalles,  then  write  at  the  bottom 
or  the  page  lall  filled,  the  letter  v,  with  the  number  of  the 
next  blank  page ; and  at  the  top  of  that  page,  the  number 
of  the  page  latt  filled  ; then  entering  that  head  in  this  new 
page,  proceed  as  before.  By  thefe  two  numbers  of  refer- 
ence, the  one  at  the  top,  and  the  other  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page,  the  difeontinued  matters  are  again  conneded.  It 
may  not  be  amifs,  every  time  you  put  a number  at.  the  bot- 
tom of  a page,  to  put  it  likewife  in  the  index.  Now,  if 
the  head  be  a monofyllable  beginning  with  a vow'd,  the 
vowel  is  at  the  fame  time  both  the  initial  letter,  and  the 
charadernlic  vowel : thus  the  word  art  is  to  be  wrote  iu 
A a.  Mr.  Locke  omits  three  letters  of  the  alphabet  iu 
his  index,  viz.  K,  Y,  and  W ; which  are  fupplied  by  C, 
I U,  equivalent  to  them  : and  as  for  Q,  fince  it  is  always 
followed  by  an  u,  he  puts  it  in  the  fifth  place  of  Z ; and  fo 
has  no  Z a,  which  is  a charaderiltic  that  very  rarely  occurs. 
By  thus  making  Q^the  lafl  in  the  index,  its  regularity  is 
preferved,  without  diminifhing  its  extent.  Others  choofe  to 
retain  the  clafs  Z u,  and  affign  a place  for  Q « below  the 
index. 

If  any  imagine,  that  thofe  hundred  clafles  are  not  fuffi- 
cient  to  comprehend  all  kinds  of  fubjeds  without  confufion, 
he  may  follow  the  fame  method,  and  yet  augment  the  num- 
ber to  five  hundred,  by  taking  in  one  more  charaderiftic  to 
them. 

But  the  inventor  afiures  us,  that  in  all  his  colledions,  for 
a long  feries  of  years,  he  never  found  any  deficiency  in  the 
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index  as  above  laid  down.  Other  contrivances  for  common- 
place books  have  been  propofed  ; but  they  are  fuch  as  will 
naturally  occur  to  perfons  converfant  with  the  fubject,  and 
accuftomed  to  orderly  arrangement : and  it  is,  therefore,  need- 
lefs  to  extend  this  article. 

Common  Places,  in  Rhetoric.  See  Arguments  and 
Topics. 

Common  Pleas.  See  Court  of  Common  Picas. 

Common  Prayer , is  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England. 
Clergymen  are  obliged  to  ufe  this  liturgy  in  the  fervice  of 
the  church  ; and  refufing  to  do  fo,  or  ufing  any  other 
public  prayers,  is  punifhable  by  I Eliz.  cap.  2.  and  every 
incumbent  refiding  on  his  living  and  keeping  a curate,  is 
obliged,  once  every  month  at  lead,  to  read  the  common 
prayer  in  his  parifh  church,  in  his  own  perfon,  under 
a forfeiture  of  5/.  for  every  failure,  by  the  aft  of 
uniformity,  13  and  14  Car.  II.  cap.  4.  ; and  by  the 
fame  Hat.  every  church  is  to  be  provided  with  a book 
of  common  prayer,  under  the  penalty  of  3/.  a month, 
and  the  common  prayer  is  to  be  read  before  every 
lefture.  Every  miniller  who  fpeaks  any  thing  in  de- 
rogation of  this  book  fhall,  if  not  bencficed,  be  imprifoned 
one  year  for  the  firft  offence,  and  for  life  for  the  fecond  ; 
and,  if  he  be  beneficed,  he  is  liable  to  fix  months  imprifon- 
ment,  ard  the  forfeiture  of  a year’s  value  of  his  benefice  ; for 
the  fecond  offence  to  deprivation  and  one  year’s  imprifon- 
ment  ; and  for  the  third  offence  to  deprivation  and  imprifon- 
ment  for  life:  and  any  perfon  convifled  of  reviling  it  in 
plays,  fongs,  or  other  open  words,  or  of  forcibly  prevent- 
ing its  being  read,  or  of  caufing  any  other  fervice  to  be  read 
in  its  Head,  fhall  forfeit  for  the  firft  offence  an  hundred 
marks;  four  hundred  for  the  fecond;  and  for  the  third 
offence  all  his  goods  and  chattels,  and  fuffer  imprifonment 
for  life.  Stat.  1 Eliz.  cap.  2.  See  Liturgy. 

Common  Receptacle.  See  Receptaculum. 

Common  Recovery.  See  Recovery. 

Common,  Right  of.  See  Common. 

Common  Scold.  See  Scold. 

Common  Seal.  See  Seal. 

Common  Senfe.  See  Sense. 

Common  Senfory.  See  Sensory. 

Common  Serjeant.  See  Serjeant. 

Common,  Surcharge  of  See  Surcharge. 

Common,  Tenants  in.  See  Tenant. 

Common  Time.  See  Time. 

Common  Voucher.  See  Voucher. 

Common  Ways.  See  Way. 

Common  Weal  denotes  “ bonum  publicum,”  or  the 
public  good,  and  is  much  favoured  in  our  laws ; and 
therefore  many  things  are  legally  tolerated,  with  a view  to 
the  public  good,  which  otherwife  might  not  be  done. 
Hence  it  is  that  monopolies  are  void  in  law,  and  that  bonds 
and  covenants  to  reffrain  free  trade,  tillage,  and  tire  like, 
are  adjudged  void-  11  Co.  Rep.  50.  Plowd.  25-  Sliep. 
Epit.  270. 

Common  Tear.  See  Year. 

COMMONABLE  Lands,  in  Agriculture,  are  fuch 
lands  as  are  generally  in  fome  meafure  arable,  and  which 
belong,  in  property,  to  individuals  who  are  known,  and  the 
limits  of  whole  property  are  afcertained  : but  which,  in  re- 
gard to  their  culture  and  mode  of  cropping,  are  iubjedl  to 
certain  regulations,  which  cullom,  for  time  immemorial,  has 
eftablilhed,  fo  as  gradually  to  have  acquired  the  force  of  law, 
to  which  rules  every  individual  occupying  fuch  property  mull 
adhere,  until  thefe  old  cuftoms  ffiall  be  abrogated,  either  by 
the  unanimous  confent  of  all  the  individuals  having  a right 
to  fuch  commonable  lands,  or  by  an  exprefs  ftatute,  ob- 
tained with  their  confent,  for  the  purpofe  of  annulling  them. 


In  fome  countries,  Dr.  Anderfon  fays,  it  appears  that  not 
much  ltfs  than  one  half  of  the  whole  arable  lands  are  in  this 
ffate  ; although  it  is  evident,  by  the  concurring  teftimonv 
of  all  the  agricultural  reports,  that  taking  all  thefe  land's 
at  an  average,  they  do  not  afford  half  the  produce  the 
fame  lands  would  do,  if  they  were  put  under  the  ordi- 
nary management  that  appropriated  farmers  are  fubjedl- 
ed  to  in  their  refpeftive  diftri&s : and  not  perhaps  one 
tenth  part  of  what  they  might  e?ffly  be  made  to  afford, 
within  a very  ffiort  period  of  time,  fnould  all  other  obflruc- 
tions  to  improvement  be  removed.  It  would  be  tirefeme, 
he  fays,  to  enumerate  all  the  fa&s  that  occur  in  the  dif- 
ferent agricultural  furveys,  tending  to  point  out  the  perni- 
cious tendency  of  this  mode  of  tenure:  but  a few  of  them 
maybe  mentioned.  In  one  place  it  is  ftated,  that  a few  in- 
clofures  had  been  made,  feemingly  with  the  concurrence  of 
all  the  parties  concerned  ; but  when  the  hedges  had  ad- 
vanced nearly  to  become  a fence,  one  of  the  commonable 
tenants  went  deliberately  and  pulled  them  up  by  the  roots, 
and  eradicated  them  entirely.  In  another  cafe  the  parifh- 
ioners  having  come  to  an  agreement  to  fow  clover,  after  that 
practice  had  been  univerfally  acquiefced  in  for  the  fpace  of 
eighteen  years,  one  of  the  farmers,  occupying  fixteen  acres 
of  land,  bought  a large  flock  of  lean  fheep  in  the  month  of 
May,  and  turned  them  on  the  clover  crops,  wlrch  were 
nearly  in  bloom,  and  no  one  could  hinder  him.  In  another 
cafe,  where  cullom  had  ellablifhed  the  practice  of  having  one 
com  crop,  and  one  fallow,  alternately,  the  occupiers  of  the 
difiridl  came  to  an  agreement  to  have  two  crops  and  a fal- 
low alternately  ; but  before  the  expiration  of  ten  years,  one 
of  the  farmers  broke  through  the  agreement,  and  turned  his 
cattle  upon  the  crops  of  beans,  oats,  and  barley  : in  which 
plan  he  was  followed  by  the  reft  of  his  neighbours  ; and 
the  crops  were,  in  conlequence,  totally  deftroyed  on  that 
part  of  the  field,  which,  agreeable  to  the  ancient  cuftom, 
fhould  have  been  that  year  in  fallow.  Thefe  notices,  while 
they  tend  to  illuftrate  the  nature  of  this  particular  kind  of 
tenure,  at  the  lame  time,  he  fays,  clearly  demonftrate  its 
pernicious  tendency  to  tl-e  public.  No  one,  who  has 
confidered  the  fubjedt  for  a moment,  but  will  readily  admit, 
that  it  were  much  for  the  intereft  of  Britain  that  no  fuch 
pradlice  exifted  in  it  : and  that,  of  courfe,  no  time  fhouid 
be  loft  in  endeavouring  to  eradicate  it  ; for,  were  this  effec- 
tually done,  it  mull  appear  evident  from  the  fadis  ftated,  that 
the  total  produce  of  the  kingdom  would  be  greatly  aug- 
mented aid  improved.  See  Common. 

COMMONALTY,  compreh-.nds  one  diftindlion  of  the 
civil  Hate  ; the  nobility  being  the  other;  and  like  the  nobi- 
lity, includes  feveral  decrees  of  rank  and  condition.  In 
Art.  fuper  Chartas,  28  Ed.  1.  c.  1 , the  words  “ Tout  le 
commune  de  1’Engleterre.”  fignify  all  the  people  of  Eng- 
land. 2 left.  539  But  the  term  is  generally  ufed  for  the 
middle  rank  of  the  king’s  fuhjcdfs,  fuch  cf  the  commons  as 
are  raifed  above  the  ordinary  fort,  and  having  the  manage- 
ment of  offices,  are  by  that  means  one  degree  below  bur- 

geffes,  who  are  fuperior  to  them  in  cider  and  authority  : 

and  companies  incorporated  are  faid  to  coi  fift  of  makers, 
wardens,  and  commonalty,  the  firft  two  being  the  chief, 
and  the  others  fuch  as  are  ufually  called  of  the  livery.  The 
ordinary  people,  and  freeholders,  or  at  beft  knights  and  gen- 
tlemen, under  the  degree  of  baron,  have  been,  of  late  years, 
called  “communitas  regni,”  or  “ tota  terras  communitas  ;” 
yet  anciently,  if  we  credit  Brady,  the  barons  and  tenants  in 
capite,  or  military  men,  were  the  community  of  the  king- 
dom, and  thofe  only  were  reputed  as  fuch  in  our  moft  ancient 
hiftories  and  records.  Bradv’s  Gloff.  to  his  Introd.  to  Erg 
Hift. 

COMMONE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  name  ©f  an  ifland 
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in  the  Mediterranean,  placed  by  Pliny  on  the  cosil  of 
Ionia. 

COMMONER,  is  ufed  for  a ftudent  in  fome  univerfities, 
entered  in  a particular  rank. 

The  word  is  alfo  applied  to  a member  of  the  houfe  of 
commons,  in  contradillinftion  to  a peer. 

COMMONI,  in  Ancient  Geography , a denomination  given 
by  Ptolemy  to  a people  of  Gallia  Narbonnenfis,  who  inha- 
bited the  country,  including  the  town  of  Tauroentium,  the 
promontory  of  Citharilles,  the  town-  of  O.bia,  that  of  Forum 
Julii,  See. 

COMMONS,  in  a general  fenfe,  confiil  of  all  fuch  men 
of  property  in  the  kingdom,  as  have  not  feats  in  the  houfe 
of  lords ; every  one  of  whom  has  a voice  in  parliament, 
either  perforally,  or  by  his  reprefentatives.  In  a free  date, 
fays  judge  Blackilone,  every  man,  who  is  fuppofed  a free 
agent,  ought  to  be  in  fome  meafure  his  own  governor  ; and, 
therefore,  a branch  at  lea  ft  of  the  legiflative  power  Ihould 
refide  in  the  whole  body  of  the  people.  And  this 
power,  when  the  territories  of  the  Hate  are  fmall,  and  its  citi- 
zens eafily  known,  fhonld  be  exerciftd  by  the  people  in  their 
aggregate  or  collective  capacity  ; as  was  wifely  ordained  in 
the  petty  republics  of  Greece,  and  the  firll  rudiments  of  the 
Roman  (late.  But  this  will  be  highly  inconvenient,  when 
the  public  territory  is  extended  to  any  coniiderable  degree, 
and  the  number  of  citizens  is  increafed.  Thus  when,  after 
the  Social  war,  all  the  burghers  of  Italy  were  admitted  free 
citizens  of  Rome,  and  each  had  a vote  in  the  public  affemblies, 
it  became  impoffible  to  didinguilh  the  fpurious  from  the  real 
voter,  and  from  that  time  all  elections  and  popular  delibera- 
tions grew  tumultuous  and  diforderly  ; which  paved  the  way 
for  Marius  and  Sylla,  Pompey  and  Caefar,  to  trample  on  the 
liberties  of  their  country,  and  at  laft  to  difTolve  the  common- 
wealth. In  fo  large  a Hate  as  ours,  it  is  therefore  wifely 
contrived,  that  the  people  Ihould  do  that  by  their  reprefenta- 
tives, which  it  is  impracticable  to  perform  in  perfon  ; repre- 
fentatives chofen  by  a number  of  minute  and  feparate  dif- 
trifts,  wherein  all  the  voters  are,  or  eafily  may  be,  diftin- 
guilhed. 

Commons,  in  parliament,  are  the  lower  houfe,  confiding 
of  knights  elefted  by  the  counties,  and  of  citizens  and  bur- 
geffes by  the  cities  and  borough-towns.  See  Borough, 
Burgess,  and  Knight. 

In  thefe  elections,  anciently,  all  the  people  had  votes  ; 
but  in  the  8th  and  loth  of  king  Henry  V I.  for  avoiding  tu- 
mults, laws  were  enaCted,  that  none  Ihould  vote  for  knights 
but  fuch  as  were  freeholders,  did  relide  in  the  county,  and 
had  forty  fiiillings  yearly  revenue  ; equivalent  to  near  20 1.  a 
year  of  our  prefent  money  : the  perfons  elefted  for  counties 
to  be  milites  notabiles,  at  lead;  efquires,  or  gentlemen  fit  for 
knighthood  ; native  Ehglifhmen,  at  lead;  naturalized  ; and 
twenty-one  years  of  age:  no  judge,  Iheriff,  or  ecclefiadical 
perfon,  to  fit  in  the  houfe  for  county,  city,  or  borough. 

The  houfe  of  commons,  in  Fortefcue’s  time,  who  wrote  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  confided  of  upwards  of  300 
members  : in  fir  Edward  Coke’s  time  their  number  amounted 
to  493.  At  the  time  of  the  union  with  Scotland,  in  1707, 
there  were  513  members  for  England  and  Wales,  to  which 
45  reprefentatives  for  Scotland  were  added  ; fo  that  the 
whole  number  of  members  amounted  to  558. 

In  confequence  of  the  union  with  Ireland,  in  1801,  100 
members  were  added  for  that  country  ; and  the  whole  houfe 
of  commons  now  confitls  of  658  members  : viz.  80  knights 
for  40  counties  in  England  ; 50  citizens  for  25  cities  (Ely 
fending  none,  and  London  four)  ; 334  burgeffes  for  167 
boroughs,  and  5 burgeffes  for  5 boroughs,  viz.  Abingdon, 
Banbury,  Bewdley,  Higham  Ferrers,  and  Monmouth  : x 
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burgeffes  for  the  two  univerfities  of  Oxford  and  CatrjbnJge  ; 
16  barons  for  the  8 cinque-ports,  viz.  Hailings,  Hover, 
Sandwich,  Romney,  Hythe,  and  their  three  branches,  Rye, 
Winchelfea,  and  Seaford  ; 12  knights  for  1.2  counties  in 
W ales;  12  burgdfes  for  12  boroughs  in  that  country  ; 30 
knights  for  the  ihires  of  Scotland,  and  15  burgeffes  for  its 
boroughs  ; 64  knights  and  36  burgeffes  for  Ireland.  For 
an  account  of  the  privileges  of  members  of  the  houfe  of 
commons,  and  other  particulars,  fee  Parliament. 

Commons  is  alfo  uied  in  oppofition  to  nobles  or  peers , viz. 
for  all  forts  of  perfons  under  the  degree  of  a baron  ; includ- 
ing the  orders  of  knights,  efquires,  gentlemen,  the  fons-of 
the  nobility,  and  yeomen.  See  each  under  its  proper  article, 
Esquire,  Gentleman,  Yeoman,  &c. 

Commons,  Dollars.  See  College  of  Civilians. 

Commons,  Proctor  of  the.  See  Proctor. 

Commons  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  Hated  and  ordinary  diet,  or 
eating,  of  a college,  inn  of  court,  or  other  foeiety.  See 
Inn,  &c. 

COMMONWEALTH.  See  Republic. 

Commonwealth  of  England,  in  Hijlory , a form  of  govern- 
ment introduced  after  the  diffolution  ot  the  monarchy  by 
the  death  of  Charles  I.,  in  1649.  The  change  of  govern- 
ment teems  to  have  been  fuggefted  in  the  preceding  year  by 
a council  of  officers,  who  took  into  conlideration  a fcheme 
called  “ The  Agreement  of  the  People  being  the  plan  of 
a republic  to  be  fubftituted  in  the  place  of  that  government 
which  they  were  demolifhing  ; but  the  commonwealth  was 
not  eftablifhed  till  after  the  tragical  event  of  the  king’s  death. 
Soon  after  this  event,  the  houfe  of  commons  publiffied  an 
aft  to  forbid  the  proclamation  of  Charles  Stewart,  eldelt  firm 
of  the  late  king,  or  any  other  perfon,  on  pain  of  high  treafoR. 
On  the  fame  day  the  lords  defired  a conference  with  the 
commons  about  fettling  the  government  and  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  juftice,  the  commiffions  of  the  judges  having  been 
determined  by  the  king’s  death.  The  commons,  without 
anfwering  the  meffage,  voted  the  houfe  of  lords  to  be  ufelefs 
and  dangerous,  and  therefore  to  be  abolilhed.  They  only 
left  the  lords  the  privilege  of  being  elefttd  members  of  par- 
liament, in  common  with  other  fubjefts.  Thus,  the  parlia- 
ment, which  at  firll  was  compofed  of  the  king,  120  lords, 
and  513  commoners,  was  reduced  to  a houfe  of  commons, 
confiding  of  about  So  members,  few  of  whom  at  the  begin- 
ning had  500/.  yearly  income.  Neverthelefs,  thefe  few  and 
inconfiderable  members  affumed  the  name  of  a parliament, 
and  afted  as  if  their  body  had  been  invelled  with  the  autho- 
rity, which  had  before  rtfided  in  the  king,  lords,  and  com- 
mons. But  they  were  previoufly  difpoffd  and  prepared  for 
the  bufinefs  which  they  undertook  to  execute,  and  they 
were  awed  and  fupported  by  an  army  of  near  30,000  men, 
formidable  from  its  difeipline  and  courage,  a=  well  as  its  num- 
ber, and  aftuated  by  a'lpirit  that  rendered  it  dangerous  to 
the  affembly,  which  had  affumed  the  command  over  it.  It 
mull  be  confeffed,  however,  that  in  this  parliament  there 
were  fome  menof  diflinguifhed  capacity  and  integrity,  and  that 
if  they  adopted  erroneous  principles,  or  purfued  thofe  that 
were  juil  and  reafonable  to  an  unwarrantable  extent,  they 
were  dellittue  neither  of  talents  nor  of  influence  to  defend  and 
fupport  them.  The  fovereign  authority,  as  they  maintained, 
relided  originally  in  the  people,  by  whom  a part  of  it  was 
committed  to  the  kings,  chofen  to  govern  them  according  to 
law  ; and  they  alleged,  that  the  king’s  abufe  of  this  trull 
had  broken  the  original  contraft  between  king  and  people, 
and  that,  in  confequence  of  this  violation,  the  contraft  lub- 
fi fled  no  longer,  but  the  fovereign  power  reverted  to  the 
people,  as  to  its  original  fource.  ' Confidering  themfelves  as 
the  reprefentatives  of  the  people,  they  conceived  that  they 
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had  a right  to  ehange  the  form  of  the  government,  without 
■any  regard  to  the  original  contract  annulled  by  rhe  king  in 
his  violation  of  the  laws.  Upon  thefe  principles,  the  com- 
mons, affuming  the  name  of  parliament,  voted,  and  afterwards 
enacted,  that  the  kingly  ofii-ce  fliould  be  aboliftiea  as  unne- 
Ctffary,  burdenfome,  and  dangerous,  and  that  the  ftate  fhould 
be  governed  by  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people  in  a houfe 
of  commons  without  king  or  lords,  and  under  the  form  of  a 
commonwealth.  The  former  oaths  of  allegiance  and  fupre- 
macy  were  aboliflted,-  and  a new  oath  was  prepared,  called 
“ The  Engagement,”  by  which  every  man  fwore,  that  he 
would  be  true  and  faithful  to  the  government  eltablilhed, 
without  king  or  peers.  Juftice  was  no*  longer  to  be  admi- 
niilered  in  the  king's  name,  but  the  name,  ityle,  and  teft  of 
the  writs  were  to  be,  “ cultodes  libertatis  Angliae,  authori- 
tate  parliament  a new  great  feal  was  to  be  made;  new 
money  to  be  coined  ; and,  in  a word,  every  thing  was  to  be 
let  atide  and  abolifned,  that  bore  any  marks  of  royalty.  A 
great  feal  was  therefore  made,  on  one  fide  of  which  was  feen 
i he  parliament  fitting,  with  this  infeription  : “ the  great  feal 
of  the  parliament  of  the  commonwealth  of  England  and 
on  the  other  !k!e,  the  arms  of  England  and  Ireland,  with 
thefe  words,  “ the  fir  It  year  of  freedom  by  God’s  bleffing 
lettered.”  This  feal  was  committed  to  a certain  number  of 
peiTons,  who  were  ftyled  “ keepers  of  the  liberties  of  Eng- 
land.” And  it  was  Ordained,  that,  for  the  future,  all  public 
orders  fliould  be  difpatched  in  the  name  of  thefe  keepers, 
under  the  direction  of  the  parliament.  The  parliament  alfo 
made  choice  of  39  perfons  to  form  a council  of  ftate  for  the 
adminiftration  of  public  affairs  under  the  parliament ; to  this 
council  all  addreffes  were  made;  they  gave  orders  to  all 
generals  and  admirals,  executed  the  laws,  and  digefted  all 
bnftnefs  before  it  was  brought  into  parliament.  They  pre- 
ferred to  employ  themfelves  entirely  in  adjufting  the  laws, 
forms,  and  plan  of  a new  reprefentation  ; and  as  loon  as  they 
fhould  have  fettled  the  nation,  they  avowed  their  intention  of 
reftoriwg  the  .power  to  the  people,  from  whom,  they  ac- 
knowledged, they  had  wholly  derived  it.  The  parlia- 
ment alfo  ereCted  a high  court  of  juftice,  confiding 
©f  Co  members,  to  try  fome  perfons  of  diltinftion,  who 
were  in  their  power.  The  commonwealth,  thus  formed 
and  efti’.blifhed,  found  England  compoftd  into  a feeming 
tranquillity  by  the  terror  of  its  arms.  Foreign  powers, 
occupied  in  yvars  among  themfelves,  had  no  leiiure  nor  in- 
clination to  interpofe  in  the  domeftic  drfienfions  of  this 
ifFind  The  young  king,  poor  and  negleCted,  living  fome- 
tirnes  in  Holland,  fometimes  in  France,  fometimes  in  Jer- 
fey,  indulged  the  hope,  among  his  prefent  diftreffes,  of  bet* 
ter  fortune  at  fome  future  period.  The  fttuation  alone  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland  occaftoned  any  immediate  inquietude 
to  the  new  republic.  As  to  the  Scots,  they  were  allowed 
for  the  prefent  to  take  their  own  meafures  in  fettling  their 
government ; but  Ireland  demanded  more  immediately  their 
efforts  for  fubduing  it..  Cromwell,  having  obtained  the  ap- 
pointment of  lieutenant  in  that  country  by  his  intereft  in 
the  council  of  ftate,  loft  no  time  in  palling  thither;  and  he 
proceeded  with  fuch  uninterrupted  fuccefs,  that  in  the  fpace 
of  nine  months  he  had  almolt  entirely  fubdued  it.  After- 
wards, leaving  the  command  of  Ireland  to  Ireton,  who  go- 
verned that  kingdom  in  the  character  of  deputy,  he  haften- 
ed  home,  and  was  declared  captain-general  of  all  the  forces 
in  England.  Having  received  this  honourable  appointment, 
he  immediately  marched  his  forces  and  entered  Scotland  ; 
where  Charles,  who  had  been  invited  thither,  was  making 
cnnfiderable  progrefs,  with  an  army  of  16,0.00  men. 
Cromwell  having  gained  a decifive  victory  over  the  Scots  in 
the  battle  of  Dunbar,  and  having  taken  pofttluon  of  Edin* 


burgh  and  Leith,  followed  the  young  prince  in  Ills  march 
into  England,  and  fallingin  withan  army  ofabout  30,000  men 
in  the  city  of  Worcefter,  he  either  killed  or  took  prifoners  the 
whole  Scottifh  army,  and  obliged  the  king  to  fly  ; and  at 
length  to  make  his  efcape  from  Shoreham  in  Sulfex,  to 
Fefcamp  in  Normandy.  The  ruling  members  of  the  com- 
monwealth wee  deftitute  of  thole  comprehenfive  views 
which  might  qualify  them  for  adding  the  part  of  legiflators. 
They  made  flow  progrefs  in  the  work  to  which  they  profefied 
themfelves  devoted,  that  of  fettling  a new  model  of  repre- 
fentation and  fixing  a plan  of  government.  The  nation 
therefore  began  to  apprehend,  that  they  intended  to  efta- 
blifh  themfelves  as  a perpetual  legiflature,  and  to  confine  the 
whole  power  to  60  or  70  perfons,  who  called  themfelves  the 
parliament  of  the  commonwealth  of  England.  However,  the 
republicans, by  the  turn  of  their  difpofltion,  and  by  the  nature 
of  the  instruments  which  they  employed,  {hewed  themfelves 
better  qualified  for  adds  of  force  and  vigour  than  for  the 
flow  and  deliberate  work  of  legiflation.  Notwithftar.d- 
ing  the  diftrefitd  ftate  of  the  kingdom,  occaftoned  by  con- 
tending factions  and  by  the  devaftation  of  civil  warn,  the 
power  of  England  had  never,  in  any  period,  appeared  fb 
formidable  to  the  neighbouring  kingdoms  as  it  did  at  this 
time,  in  the  hands  of  the  commonwealth.  A numerous 
army  ferved  equally  to  retain  every  one  in  implicit  fubjedxioti 
to  eftablifhed  authority,  and  to  (trike  a terror  into  foreign 
nations.  The  power  of  peace  and  war  was  lodged  in  the 
fame  hands  with  that  of  impofing  taxes..  The  military  ge- 
nius of  the  people  had,  by  the  civil  conttft,  been  rouzed 
from  its  former  lethargy  ; and  excellent  officers  were  formed 
in  every  branch  of  fervice.  The  confufion  into  which  all 
things  had  been  thrown,  had  given  opportunity  to  men  of 
low  itations  to  work  through  their  obfeurity,  and  to  rail’e 
themfelves  by  their,  courage  to  commands  which  they  were 
well  qualified  to  exercife,  but  to  which  their  birth  could 
never  have  entitled  them.  And  while  fo  great  a power  was 
lodged  in  fuch  aCtive  hands,  it  is.no  wonder  that  the  repub- 
lic was  fuccefsful  in  all  its  enterprizes. 

Notwithftanding  all  the  fucceffes  that  attended  the  mili- 
tary operations  of  the  commonwealth,  both  by  fea  and 
land,  fome  circumftanc.es  occurred  which  widened  the 
breach  that  had  fubfilted  for  a confideratfie  time  between 
the  parliament  and  the  army.  Cromwell  alfo  faw  that  the 
zealous  republicans  in  the  government  entertained  a jealoufy 
of  his  power  and  ambftion,  and  were  refolved  to  bring  him  to 
a fubordination  under  their  authority.  He,  therefore,  with- 
out fcruple  or  delay,  determined  to  prevent  them.  Accord- 
ingly he  called  a council  of  officers,  under  the  pretence  of' 
expediting  the  eftabliffiment  of  that  free  and  equal  govern- 
ment which  parliament  had  fo  long  promifed  to  the  people. 
In  this  council  Cromwell  had  ma  .y  friends,  and  alfo  fome 
opponents.  The  meafure  which  he  propofed  was  debated 
by  the  officers  ; and  during  the  debate,  Cromwell  received 
information,  that  the  parliament  was  ftill  fitting,  and  had 
come  to  a refolution  not  to  diffolve  themfelves,  but  to  fill 
up  the  houfe  by  new  elections ; and  that  at  this  very  time 
it  was  engaged  in  deliberations  with  regard  to  this  expedient. 
Cromwell  in  a rage,  haftened  to  the  houfe,  taking  with  him 
a body  of  300  foldiers,  whom  he  arranged  about  the  houfe.. 
After  waiting  for  fome  time  in  feeming  fufpence,  and  pro- 
feffing  his  reluctance  in  adopting  the  meafure  which  he  had 
previoufly  determined  to  execute,  that  of  diffblving  the 
parliament,  he  carried  it  into  effedt  in  the  moft  rude  and 
violent  manner  ; and,  without  the  leaft  oppofition  or  mur- 
mur, though  he  loaded  the  parliament  wftch  the  vileft  re- 
proaches, for  their  tyranny,  ambition,  oppreffion,  and  rob- 
bery of  the  public,  he  annihilated,  that  famous  alfembly, 
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which  had  filled  all  Europe  with  the  renown  of  its  actions, 
tind  with  aftonifiiment  at  its  crimes, and  the  commencement  of 
which  was  not  more  ardently  defirtd  by  the  people  than  its 
final  diffolution . Pailiament  having  been  thus  diffolved, 
Cromwell  might  liave  affumed  the  adminiftration  of  the  go- 
vernment by  an  authority  fimilar  to  that  with  which  he  had 
difiniffed  thepariiament.  But  he  chofe  to  proceed  in  his  affump- 
tion  ofthe  fovereign  power  by  more  cautious  fteps,  and  with 
fome  appearance  of  refpeCt  for  the  popular  opinion.  Accord- 
ingly, by  the  advice  of  his  council  of  officers,  he  fent  fum- 
raonfes  to  1 2S  perfons  of  different  towns  and  counties  of  Eng- 
land, to  five  of  Scotland,  and  fix  of  Ireland ; and  he  pretended 
by  his  foie  add  and  deed  to  devolve  upon  thefe  the  whole  au- 
thority of  the  ftate.  This  kgiflative  power  they  were  to 
excrcife  during  15  months;  and  they  were  afterwards  to 
ehoofe  the  fame  number  of  perfons,  who  might  fucceed 
them  in  that  high  and  important  office.  They  immediately 
Voted  thesvfelves  a pailiament,  called  by  way  of  derifion 
from  Barebone,  a kather-feikr,  one  of  their  number, 
“ Barebone’s  parliament;”  and  having  their  own  confent, 
as  well  as  that  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  for  their  legi flati ve  au- 
thor! * , they  now  proceeded  very  gravely  to  the  exercife  of 
it.  The  members  cf  this  legiflative  affembly,  of  which 
Cromwell  himfelf  was  afhamed,  chough  he  had  introduced 
into  it  feveral  members  entirely  devoted  to  his  own  intereft, 
found  themfelves  unequal  to  the  burden  irnpofed  upon  them; 
and  having  met,  by  confent,  at  an  early  hour,  they  agre-  d 
to  diffolve  themfelves  and  to  refign  the  fovereign  authority 
iato  the  hands  from  which  they  had'  received  it.  They  haf- 
tened,  therefore,  to  Cromwell,  along  with  Roufe,  their 
fpeaker;  and  by  a formal  deed  of  alignment  re  If  ore  d to 
him  the  fnrpeme  authority.  The  council  of  officers  now 
propofed  to  adopt  another  fcheme  of  government, and  to  tem- 
per the  liberty  of  a commonwealth  by  the  authority  of  a 
fingle  perfon,  who  fhould  be  known  by  the  appellation  of 
proteCtor.  Without  delay,  Lambert,  who  made  this  pro- 
pofnion,  prepared  what  was  called  “ the  inftrument  of  go- 
vernment,” containing  the  plan  of  this  new  legiflature  ; 
and  as  it  was  fuppofed  to  be  agreeable  to  the  general,  it 
was  immediately  voted  by  the  council  of  officers.  Crom- 
well was  declared  “ ProteCtor,”  and  with  great  fo- 
lemnity  inftalled  in  that  high  office.  The  chief  ar- 

ticles of  the  forementioned  inftrument  are  thefe: 
■&  council  was  appointed,  the  number  of  which  was  not  to 
exceed  21,  nor  to  be  lefs  than  13  perfons.  Thefe  were  to 
enjoy  their  office  during  life  or  good  behaviour ; and  in  cafe 
ef  a vacancy,  the  remaining  members  named  three,  of  whom 
the  protestor  chofe  one.  The  proteCtor  was  appointed  fu- 
preme  magiftrate  of  the  commonwealth;  in  his' name  all 
juftice  was  to  be  adminillered  5 from  him  were  all  magiftracy 
and  honours  derived ; he  had  the  power  of  pardoning  all 
crimes,  excepting  murder  and  treafon  ; to  him  the  benefit  of 
all  forfeitures  devolved.  The  right  of  peace,  war,  and  alli- 
ance refted  in  him,  with  the  advice  and  alfiftance  of  his 
council.  The  power  of  the  fword  was  veiled  in  the  pro- 
teCtor jointly  with  the  parliament,  while  it  was  fitting,  or 
with  the  council  of  ftate  in  the  intervals.  He  was  obliged 
to  fummon  a parliament  every  three  years,  and  allow  them 
to  fit  five  months  without  adjournment,  prorogation,  or  dif- 
folution. The  bills  which  they  palfed,  were  to  be  prefented 
to  the  proteCtor  for  his  affent ; but  if  it  were  not  obtained 
within  twenty  days,  they  were  to  become  laws  by  the  foie 
authority  of  parliament.  A Handing  army  for  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland  was  eftablilhed,  of  20.000  foot  and  10, coo 
horfe ; and  funds  were  affigned  for  their  fupport.  Thefe 
were  not  to  be  diminilhed  without  the  confent  of  the  pro- 
jector; and  in  this  article  alone  he  affumed  a negative. 


During  the  intervals  of  parliament,  the  proteCtor  and  coun- 
cil had  the  power  of  enabling  laws,  which  were  to  be  valid 
till  the  next  meeting  of  parliament.  The  chancellor,  trea- 
furer,  admiral,  chief  governors  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and 
the  chief  juftices  of  both  the  benches,  mull  be  chofen  with 
the  approbation  of  parliament ; and  in  the  intervals,  with  the 
approbation  of  the  council,  to  be  afterwards  ratified  by  par- 
liament. The  protestor  was  to  enjoy  his  office  during  life; 
and  on  his  death,  the  place  was  to  be  immediately  fupplied 
by  the  council.  Such  was  the  inftrument  of  government 
enaCted  by  the  council  of  officers,  and  folcmnly  {worn*  to  by 
Oliver  Cromwell.  The  council  of  ftate,  named  by  the  in- 
ftrument, confifted  ot  15  perfons  ; men  entirely  devoted  to 
the  proteCtor,  and  by  rrafon  of  the  oppofition  among  them- 
felves in  party  and  principles,  not  likely  evert©  combine  againft: 
him.  The  military  force  of  the  country  was  exerted  under 
this  government  with  vigour,  conduct,  and' unanimity  ; and 
never  did  the  kingdom  appear  more  formidable  to  all  foreign 
nations.  In  September,  1654,  a new  parliament  was  fum- 
moned.  Of  400  members,  which  reprefe.nted  England,  270 
were  chofen  by  the  counties  ; the  reft  were  elected  by  Lon- 
don, and  the  more  coniiderable  corporations  ; all  the  (mail 
boroughs  having,  been  deprived  of  their  right  of  election, 
becaufe  they  were  the  moll  expefed  to  influence  and  cor- 
ruption. The  lower  populace,  fo  ealily  guided  or  deceived, 
were  alfo  excluded  from  the  elections  ; an  eftate  oi  20c/.  va- 
lue was  neceffary  to  entitle  anv  one  to  a vote.  The  electi- 
ons of  th.is  parliament,  fays  Mr.  Hume,  were  conduced 
with  perfett  freedom ; and  excepting,  that  part  of  the 
royahlts  which  had  borne  arms  againft  the  parliament  and  all 
their  fans  were  excluded,  a more  fair  reprefentation  of  the 
people  could  not  be  defired  or  expe&ed.  Thirty  members 
were  returned  from  Scotland,  and  as  many  from  Ireland. 
This  parliament,  having  heard  the  protector’s  fpeech  of 
three  hours  length,  and  having  chofen  Lenthal  for  their 
fpeaker,  immediately  entered  into  a difeuffion  of  the  inftru- 
ment of  government,  and  of  that  authority,  which  Crom- 
well, by  the  title  of  proteCtor,  had  affumed  over  the  nation. 
The  greatell  liberty  was  u fed  in  arraigning  this  new  d'g. 
nity  ; and  even  t he  perfonal  character  and  conduCt  of  Crom- 
well efcaped  not  without  cenfure.  The  proteCtor,  furpnfed 
and  enraged  at  the  rcfraCtory  fpirit  of  the  parliament,  fent 
for  them  to  the  painted  chamber,  arid  authoritatively  iiin 
veighed  againft  their  conduCt.  He  obliged  the  members  to 
fign  a recognition  of  his  authority,  and  an  engagement  not 
to  propofe  or  confent  to  any  alteration  in  the  government, 
as  it  was  fettled  in  a fingle  perfon  and  a parliament  ; and  he 
placed  guards  at  the  d>  or  of  the  houfe,  who  allowed  none 
but  fubferibers  to  enter.  Moll  of  the  members,  after  fome 
hefitation,  fubmitted  to  this  condition  ; but  retained  the 
fame  refraCtory  fpirit  which  they  had  manifefted  in  their  firtt 
debate.  Cromwell  haftened  to  the  diffolution  of  this  dan- 
gerous affembly,  and  having  ordered  their  attendance,  he 
delivered  to  them  a t.dious,  confufed,  angry  harangue,  and 
difmiffed  them. 

In  1656,  Cromwell,  having  gained  by  his  adminiftratiott 
fo  much  luftre  and  fuccefs  abroad,  and  fo  much  order  and 
tranquillity  at  home,  ventured  to  fummon  a parliament; 
having  tvken  previous  meafures  fo*-  filling  the  houfe  with 
his  own  creatures  and  partifans.  He  found,  however,  that 
the  majority  would  not  be  favourable  to  him.  He,  there- 
fore, fet  guards  on  the  door,  who  permitted  none  to  enter 
but  fuch  as  produced  a warrant  from  his  council ; and  tne 
council  rtjeCled  about  a hundred,  who  either  refufed  a re- 
cognition of  the  proteClor’s  government,  or  were  on  other 
accounts  obnoxious  to  him.  Thefe  protefted  againft  a vio- 
lence which  was  fubverfive  of  all  liberty  ; -but  every  appbea- 
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tion  for  red  refs  was  neg  letted  both  by  the  council  and  par- 
liament. In  this  parliament  a motion  was  made  to  bellow 
the  crown  on  Cromwell  ; and  no  furprifc  or  relu&ance  was 
difcovered  on  the  occaiion.  A formal  motion  was  after- 
wards made  to  the  fame  purpofe  ; but  it  produced  great 
diforder,  and  divided  the  houfe  into  parties.  The  bill  was 
however  voted  by  a confiderable  majority  ; and  a committee 
was  appointed  to  reafon  with  the  protestor,  and  to  overcome 
thafe  fcruples  which  he  pretended  aeainft  accepting  fo  li- 
beral an  offer.  Cromwell’s  chief  difficulty  aiofe  from  the 
oppofition  of  the  foldiers  ; and  he  juftly  dreaded  a mutiny  in 
the  army.  At  length  he  determined  to  decline  the  accept- 
ance of  that  crown,  which  the  reprefentatives  of  the  nation, 
in  the  moll  folemn  manner,  had  tendered  to  him.  The 
parliament,  when  Cromwell  had  rejected  the  royal  dignity, 
found  themfelves  obliged  to  retain  the  name  of  a common- 
wealth and  prou£tor ; and  as  the  government  had  hitherto 
been  a manifeit  ufurpation,  it  was  thought  proper  to  func- 
tion it  by  a feeming  choice  of  the  people  and  their  reprefen- 
tatives. Accordingly,  inlfead  of  “ the  inllrument  of  go- 
vernment,” which  was  the  work  of  the  general  officers 
alone,  an  “ humble  petition  and  advice”  was  framed,  and 
offered  to  the  protestor  by  the  parliament.  This  was  re- 
prefented  as  the  great  balls  of  the  republican  ellablilhment, 
regulating  and  limiting  the  powers  of  each  member  of  the 
conilitution,  ard  fecuring  the  liberty  of  the  people  to  the 
mo-lt  remote  pofterity.  By  this  deed,  the  authority  of  pro- 
testor was  in  fome  particulars  enlarged;  in  others,  it  was 
confiderably  diminifhed.  He  had  the  power  of  nominating 
his  fucceffor;  he  had  a perpetual  revenue  affigned  him,  of  a 
million  a year  for  the  pay  of  the  fleet  and  army,  and  300,000/. 
for  the  fupport  of  civil  government;  and  he  had  authority 
to  name  another  houfe,  the  members  of  which  (hould  enjoy 
their  feats  during  lire,  and  exercife  fome  functions  of  the 
former  houfe  of  peers.  But  he  abandoned  the  power  af- 
fumed  in  the  intervals  of  parliament,  of  framing  laws  with 
the  confent  of  his  council ; and  he  agreed,  that  no  members 
of  either  houfe  fhould  be  excluded  but  by  confent  of  that 
houfe,  of  which  they  were  members.  The  other  articles 
were  much  the  fame  with  thofe  contained  in  the  inllrument 
of  government.  This  model  of  government,  the  humble 
petition  and  advice,  was  accepted  for  the  voluntary  deed  of 
the  whole  people  in  the  three  united  nations;  and  Cromwell, 
as  if  his  power  had  juft  commenced  from  this  popular  con- 
fent, was  anew  inaugurated  in  Weftminfter  Hall,  after  the 
moll  folemn  and  pompous  manner. 

In  1658  the  parliament  was  again  affembled  ; confiding, 
as  in  the  times  of  monarchy,  of  two  houfes,  the  commons 
and  the  other  houfe:  Cromwell,  during  the  interval  having 
fent  writs  to  his  houfe  of  peers,  which  confided  of  60  mem- 
bers. Upon  the  death  of  Cromwell  in  1658  (fee  Crom- 
well) the  council  recognized  the  fncctffion  of  his  fon 
Richard.  A parliament  was  called  ; and  in  hopes  of  obtaining 
^greater  influence  in  elections,  the  ancient  right  was  reltored 
to  all  the  fmall  boroughs  ; and  the  counties  were  allowed 
no  more  than  their  ufual  members.  The  houfe  of  peers, 
or  the  other  houfe,  confided  of  the  fame  perfons  that  had 
been  appointed  by  Oliver.  All  th-e  commons,  at  firft,  figned 
an  engagement,  without  hefitalion,  not  to  alter  the  prefent 
government;  they  next  proceeded  to  examine  “the  humble 
petition  and  advice,”  and  after  much  debate  it  was  con- 
firmed. But  though  parliament  acquiefced,  cabals  were 
formed  againft  the  new  protestor  by  the  army.  Richard, 
who  poffeffed  neither  penetration  nor  refoiution,  was  pre- 
vailed on  to  give  an  unguarded  confent  for  calling  a general 
council  of  officers ; but  as  foon  as  they  were  affembled, 
they  voted  a remonftranee  5 and  they  propofed  that  the 
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whole  military  power  (hould  be  entrufted  to  fome  perfon, 
in  whom  they  might  all  confide.  The  protedtor,  who  was 
in  his  difpofition  gentle,  humane,  and  generous,  was  juftly 
alarmed  at  the  movements  of  the  officers;  nor  was  the 
parliament  lefs  alarmed  at  the  military  cabals.  They  voted 
that  there  (hould  be  no  meeting  or  general  council  of  officers, 
except  with  the  protestor's  confent,  or  by  his  orders.  This 
enraged  the  officers,  who  haftened  to  Richard, and  demanded 
of  h im  a diffolution  of  the  parliament.  The  parliament 
was  difl'olved;  and  oy  the  fame  ad,  the  protedor  was,  by 
every  one,  confi  ler-d  as  dethroned.  Soon  after  he  figned 
his  dimiffion  in  form  : and  wi'hdrawing  into  retirement,  ex- 
tended his  peaceful  life  to  an  extreme  o d age.  The  council 
of  officers,  now  poffi-ffed  of  fuprtme  authority,  deliberated 
what  form  of  government  they  fhould  ellablifh.  It  was 
agreed  at  laft  to  revive  the  long  parliament,  which  had 
been  expelled  by  Cromwell.  The  members  of  this  par- 
liament d'd  not  exceed  70 ; but  they  refolved,  fince  they 
enjoyed  the  title  of  the  fupremt  authority,  and  obfervea 
that  fome  appearance  of  a parliament  was  requilite  for  the 
purpolesof  the  army,  not  to  ad  a fubordinate  part  to  thofe 
who  acknowledged  themfelves  as  their  fervants.  They  chofe 
a council  confilling  of  7 perfons,  who  (hould  nominate  to 
Rich  commands  as  became  vacant;  and  they  voted,  that  all 
commiffions  fhould  be  received  from  the  fpeaker,  and  be 
affigned  by  him  in  the  name  of  the  houfe.  The  general 
officers  were  difgufted  by  thofe  precautions  ; but  the  (late 
of  the  country  prevented  their  manifefting  their  difguft. 
As  foon  as  an  interval  occurred,  they  renewed  their  hoflility, 
and  expelled  the  parliament.  The  officers,  again  poffirILd 
of  fupreme  authority,  eleded  a committee  of  23  perfor.o, 
of  whom  7 were  officers,  whom  they  pretended  to  inveft  with 
fovereign  authority;  and  they  called  them  “ the  committee 
offaftty.”  On  the  approach  of  danger,  Lenthal  the  lpeakcr 
was  invited  by  the  officers  to  fummon  the  parliament,  which 
had  twice  before  been  expelled,  with  fo  much  reproach  and 
ignominy.  But  general  Monk  was  advancing  with  his  army, 
and  having  fent  a meffage  to  the  parliamtnt  from  St.  Alban’s, 
defiring  them  to  remove  from  London  thole  regiments, 
which  had  fo  lately  offered  violence  to  their  affcmbly  ; he 
marched  towards  London  and  took  quarters  at  Weftminfter. 
He  afterwards  required  parliament,  in  the  name  of  the 
citizens,  (oldiers,  and  whole  commonwealth,  to  iffue  writs 
for  the  filling  of  their  houfe,  and  to  fix  the  time  for  their 
own  diffolution,  and  the  affembling  of  a newparliament.  The 
parliament  attempted  to  conciliate  the  general,  and  difpatched 
a committee  to  him  for  this  purpofe;  but  he  refufed  to 
hear  them,  except  in  the  prefence  of  fome  of  the  fecluded 
members-.  Thefe  members,  upon  the  general’s  invitation, 
were  reftored  ; and  the  long  parliament,  after  having  pafftd 
fome  refolntions  for  the  compofure  of  the  kingdom,  dif- 
folved  itfelf,  and  iffued  writs  for  the  immediate  affembiing 
of  a new  parliament.  When  the  parliament  met,  mcafures 
were  taken  for  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II,;  he  was  pro- 
claimed in  the  prel’ence  of  the  two  heufes,  on  the  8th  of  May, 
and  on  the  29th,  which  was  his  birth-day,  the  king  entered 
London.  Rapin’s  Hill.  vol.  xi.  Hume’s  Hilt.  vol.  vii. 

COMMORANCY,  in  Law , an  abiding  or  dwelling  in 
any  place  ; as  an  inhabitant  of  an  houfe  in  a vill,  &c. 
Commorancy  for  a certain  time  may  make  a fetdement  in  a 
panlh.  Commorancy  confifts  in  ufuady  lying  in  a certain 
place.  Dalt.  Blackft.  Com.  iv.  273. 

COMMORTH,  from  the  Brit.  Cymmorlh,  q d.  fubfidium, 
a contribution  which  was  gathered  at  marriages,  and  when 
young  priefts  faid  or  iung  the  firft  maffes,  &c.  . See  flat.  4 
Hen.  IV.  c.  27.  But  ftat.  2 6.  Hen.  VIII.  c.  prohibits 
levying  any  fuch  in  Wales,  or  the  marches,  & ct  Cowel. 
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COMMOTAU,  or  Chomston,  in  Geography,  a town 
of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Saatz.  Large  quantities  of 
alum  are  prepared  here.  It  is  diftant  10  miles  N.  W.  of 
Saatz,  38  S.  of  Drefden,  and  4 1 N.  W.  of  Prague. 

COMMOTE,  an  ancient  term  in  Wales,  denoting  half 
a cantred,  or  hundred  ; containing  fifty  villages.  Stat. 
Wallix,  12  Ed.  I. 

Wales  was  anciently  divided  into  three  provinces ; each 
of  thefe  fubdivided  into  cantreds  ; and  every  cantred  into 
two  commotes,  or  half  hundreds. 

Silvefter  Girald,  however,  tells  us,  in  his  Itinerary,  that 
a commote  is  but  a quarter  of  a hundred.  Commote  alio 
fignifies  a great  ligniory  or  lordfhip,  and  may  include  one, 
or  divers  manors.  Co.  Litt.  5. 

COMMOTION,  an  inteiiine  motion,  or  ludlation  in  the 
parts  of  any  thing. 

In  medicine,  the  term  is  chiefly  ufed  for  a blow,  or  fhake 
of  the  brain.  A convulfion  is  a commotion  of  the  fine 
medullary  fibres  of  the  brain.  A fall  occafions  a commotion, 
whence  frequently  anfes  a counterlfroke  on  the  oppolite 
part;  which  occalions  fometimesa  contra  fifth  re,  and  at  other 
times  a rupture  of  the  veffels,  aud  an  impofthume,  by  (baking 
the  whole  mafs  of  the  brain. 

COMMUNAM,  Appropriare.  See  Appropriare,  &c. 

COMMUNANCE,  a name  formerly  given  to  the  com- 
moners, or  tenants  and  inhabitants,  who  had  the  right  of 
common  or  commoning  in  an  open  field,  &c.  Cowley. 

COMMUNE,  in  the  prefent  organization  of  France, 
denotes  the  fubdivifion  of  a canton,  including  foraetimes  a 
fingle  town,  and  fometimes  an  union  of  feveral  villages,  pof- 
fefling  a mayor,  and  a communal  municipality.  All  the 
conliderable  cities  are  divided  into  feveral  communes. 

Commune  Concilium  Rcgn't  Anglia,  denotes  the  common 
council  of  the  king  and  people  affembled  in  parliament. 

Commune  Rectum.  See  Rectum. 

COMMUNEM  Legem , Writ  of  Entry  ad.  See  Le- 
gem. 

COMMUNIA  Placita  non  tenenda  in  fcaccario,  an  ancient 
writ  diredled  to  the  trea.furer  and  barons  of  the  Exchequer, 
forbidding  them  to  hold  plea  between  “ common  perfons,” 
(z\  e.  not  debtors,  to  the  king,  who  alone  originally  fued 
and  were  fued  there)  in  that  court,  where  neither  of  the 
parties  belong  to  the  fame.  Rjg.  Orig.  1S7.  But  little 
obedience  would  be  now  paid  to  fuch  a writ,  if  any  officers 
were  to  dare  to  iffue  it  ; for  the  court  of  Exchequer  feems, 
by  preferption,  to  have  attained  a concurrent  jurifdiftion  in 
civil  fuits  with  the  other  courts  in  Wi  ft  mi  niter- hall. 

COMMUNIBUS  Locis,  a Latin  term,  in  frequent  ufe 
among  philofophical,  &c.  writers  ; implying  fome  medium, 
or  mean  relation  between  feveral  places. 

Dr.  Keil  fuppofes  the  ocean  to  be  one  quarter  of  a mile 
deep,  communibus  locis,  q.  d.  at  a medium,  or  taking  one 
place  with  another. 

Communibus  Annis,  has  the  fame  import  with  regard 
-to  years,  that  communibus  locis  has  with  regard  to  places. 

Mr.  Derham  obferves,  that  the  depth  of  rain,  communibus 
unnis,  i ■ e.  one  year  with  another,  were  it  to  ftagnate  on 
the  earth,  would  amount  to,  at  Townly  in  Lancafhire, 
42^  inches ; at  Upminfter,  in  Effex,  19^  ; at  Zurich,  325  ; 
at  Pifa,  43!  ; ann  at  Paris,  to  19  inches. 

COM  MU  N I CANS  Arteria  Cerebri,  in  Anatomy,  is  a 
branch  of  the  internal  carotid  artery,  which  joins  with  a 
branch  of  the  profunda  cerebri,  to  form  the  circle  of  Willis. 
See  Arteries. 

COMMUNICATING,  in  Theology,  the  a£l  of  receiving 
the  facrament  of  the  Eucharist. 

Thofe  of  the  reformed , and  of  the  Greek  church  commu- 


nicate under  both  kinds  ; thofe  of  the  Romifh  only  under 
one. 

1 he  oriental  communicants  receive  the  fpecies  of  wine 
by  a fpoon  ; and  anciently  they  fucked  it  through  a pipe, 
as  has  been  obferved  by  Beat,  llheanus  on  Tertullian. 

COMMUNICATION,  the  ail  of  imparting  a thing  to 
another,  or  making  him  a fharcr  with  us  therein. 

The  ufe  of  fpeech  is  for  the  communicating  of  our  ideas 
and  fentiments  to  each  other. 

Communication  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  connection  of  one 
thing  with  another  ; or  the  paflage  from  one  place  to  ano- 
ther. Anciently,  it  was  frequent  to  have  fubterraneous- 
commumcations  between  one  place  and  another. 

Communication,  Bridge  of . See  Bridge. 

Communication,  in  Military  Language.  Communica- 
tions are  all  forts  of  ways  or  paflages,  above  or  below 
ground,  which  lead  from  different  parts  of  the  works  to 
mines,  or  from  one  work  to  another.  Thofe  are  bed,  which- 
cannot  be  annoyed  by  the  enemy,  but  are  fecure  againit  his 
fire.  A place  cannot  be  long  or  obftinately  defended 
without  good  communications  ; whereas,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  thefe  be  good,  it  may  hold  out,  if  well  garrifoned,  and 
fuffi  ciently  furnifhed  with  every  thing  neceffary  for  defenfive 
operations,  for  a length  of  time.  When  its  ditches  are 
filled  with  water,  or  a river  runs  through  it,  floating 
bridges,  boats,  &c.  ferve  as  communications. 

Communications  in  and  with  a Camp.  In  every  camp 
there  fhould  be  communications  between  the  different  parts; 
and  each  of  the  principal,  or  more  neceffary  ones,  ought  to 
be  wide  enough  ter  forty  or  fifty  men  to  walk  abreaft.  As 
to  communications  with  a camp,  fee  the  article  Camp. 

Communications  in  the  Attach  of  a Place.  Befiegers 
ought  to,  and  generally  do,  take  care  to  join  their  works 
with  one  or  feveral  communications.  All  thole  which  they 
conitrudl  m the  parallels,  on  the  glacis,  and  on  the  coun- 
terfearp,  communicate  one  with  another.  And  as  it  generally 
happens,  that  the  beliegers’  quarters  in  their  camp  are  fepa- 
rated  by  rivers,  great  or  fmall,  or  by  marfhes,  it  is  not  only 
ntceflary,  but  of  the  fir  ft  importance,  to  make  caufeways- 
acrofs  the  marfhes  and  bridges  of  communication,  aarofs 
the  rivers,  either  on  wooden  frames,  or  on  batteaux.  It 
is  better,  however,  to  make  them  on  Tames  or  piles,  if  pof- 
iibie,  as  they  are  generally  fafer  and  ftronger  when  fo  con- 
ftrudled,  efpecially  if  the  place  be  in  a fituation  to  open  a large- 
fluice  of  water  capab'e  of  breaking  thofe  placed  on  bat- 
teaux, as  actually  happened  at  the  fiege  of  Valenciennes, 
which  the  beliegers  were  obliged  to  raife  with  lofs.  That 
place  was  befieged  in  1656  by  the  French,  under  the 
command  of  the  marfhals  de  Turenne  and  de  la  Fcrte. 
Scnneterre.  But  the  Spaniards,  commanded  by  Don  Juan 
of  Auitria,  and  the  prince  of  Conde,  made  them  raife  the 
liege.  And  their  quarters  being  feparated  by  the  breaking 
of  their  bridges  of  communication,  one  half  of  their  army  was 
entirely  routed,  and  the  marfhal  de  la  Ferte  was  made 
prifoner.  In  like  manner,  when  the  French  were  bdicging 
Turin  with  72,000  men,  prince  Eugene,  obferving  that  one. 
of  their  quarters  was  leparaced  from  the  reft  by  rivers, 
and  that  their  bridges  were  bad  and  ntglcdled,  attacked 
them  in  that  place  with  24,000  only,  defeated  them,  and 
raifed  the  fiege. 

The  bridges  fhould  be  made  very  ftrong  and  fecure  ; 
and  on  every  communication  of  difficulty  or  importance, 
there  fhould  be  at  the  leaft  four,  at  the  diftance  of  forty  or 
fifty  fathoms  from  one  another.  The  avenues  to  them 
ought  to  be  rendered  as  eafy  and  pradlicable  as  poffible. 
Guards. fhould  be  placed  near  them  for  their  fecurity,  and 
to  prevent  their  receiving  any  injury.  And  they  fhould 
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always  be  made  within  the  line  of  circumvallation,  For  the 
fafety  of  thofe  who  pafs  and  rtpafs. 

Communication  of  idioms,  in  Theology,  the  aft  of  im- 
parting the  attributes  of  one  of  the  natures  in  Jefus  Chriit 
to  the  other. 

The  communication  of  idioms  is  founded  on  the  fuppofed 
union  of  two  natures  in  the  perfon  of  Chrift  : by  this  com- 
munication of  idioms  it  is,  that  fome  divines  fay,  God  fuf- 
fered,  died.  See.  which  is  ftriftly  underflood  of  the  human 
nature  ; and  lignifies  that  God  fuffered  in  his  humanity, 
that  he  died  as  to  his  human  nature,  &c. 

The  Lutherans  carry  the  communication  of  idioms  fo  far, 
as  to  fay,  that  jefus  Chrift  is  not  only  in  his  divine  nature, 
and  by  reafon  of  his  divine  perfon,  but  alfo  really  and  pro- 
perly in  his  humanity,  immortal,  immenfe,  &c. 

Communication  of  motion,  that  aft  of  a moving  body, 
whereby  another  body  at  reft  is  put  by  it  in  motion,  or  a 
body  already  in  motion  is  accelerated. 

F.  Malebranche  looks  on  the  communication  of  motion  as 
fomething  metaphyfical  ; i.  e.  as  not  ntceflarily  arifmg  from 
any  phyfical  principles,  or  any  properties  of  bodies,  but 
flowing  from  the  immediate  agency  of  God  : there  being, 
according  to  him,  no  more  connection,  or  dependence,  be- 
tween the  motion  or  reft,  of  one  body,  and  that  of  another, 
than  between  the  form,  colour,  magnitude.  See.  cf  one 
body,  and  thofe  of  another.  The  motion  of  one  body, 
therefore,  on  his  principle,  is  not  any  phyfical  caufe  of  that 
of  another.  See  Cause. 

The  communication  of  motion  refults  from,  and  is  an 
evidence  of  the  impenetrability  and  inertia  of  matter  as 
fuch  : unlefs  we  admit  the  hypotbefis  of  penetrable  matter, 
advanced  by  M.  Bofcovich  and  Mr.  Michell,  and  aferibe 
to  the  powers  of  reptilfion  thofe  efftfts  which  have  been 
nfually  aferibed  to  its  folidity  and  aftual  reliftance.  See 
Matter. 

Aftion,  and  re-aftion,  fir  Ifaac  Newton  demonftrates,  are 
equal  and  oppofite  ; fo  that  one  body  ftriking  againft  ano- 
ther, and  thereby  occasioning  a change  in  its  motion,  d-'es 
itfelf  undergo  the  very  fame  change  in  its  own  motion,  the 
contrary  way.  See  Motion. 

Hence,  a moving  body  ftriking  direftly  agab  ft:  another 
at  reft,  the  one  lofes  juft  as  much  of  its  motion  as  it  com- 
municates to  the  other;  and  they  will  proceed  with  the 
fame  velocity  as  if  united  into  one  mafs.  For  the  laws  and 
quantity  of  motion  fo  communicated,  either  in  elaftic  or 
non  elaftic  bodies;  fee  Collision. 

Communication,  communicatio , in  Rhetoric.  See  Ana- 
soinosis. 

, COMMUNI  Custodia,  in  Law,  a writ  which  anciently 
lay  for  the  lord,  whofe  tenant  holding  by  knight’s  fervice  died, 
and  left  his  eldtft  fon  under  age,  againft  a ftranger  that  en- 
tered the  land,  and  obtained  the  ward  Gf  the  body.  F.  N.  B. 
89.  Reg.  Orig.  1 6 1 . Since  the  flat,  j 2.  Car.  It.  c.  24., 
hath  taken  away  wardlhips,  this  writ  is  ot  no  life. 

COMMUNION,  in  Theology.,  an  uniform  belief  in  feve- 
ral  perfons  ; whereby  they  are  united  under  one  head,  in 
one  -church.  See  Unity,  Uniformity,  &c. 

In  this  fenfe,  the  Lutherans,  Calvinifts,  Sc c.  are  faid  to 
have  been  cut  off  from  the  Romifh  communion. 

This  is  the  primitive  ufe  of  the  word  communion,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  canons  of  the  council  of  Elvira. 

Though  the  term  has  been  more  extenfively  applied  to 
denote  a general  agreement  in  matters  of  doftrine,  difeipline, 
and  worfhip.  And  unlefs  the  term  be  undertlood  in  this  large 
fenfe,  fo  various  are  the  opinions  of  men,  there  could  be  no 
communion  among  the  members  of  any  one  church  on  earth. 

Communion-  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  aft  of  communicating  in, 

participating  of,  the  facrament  of  the  Eucharist.  The 


fourth  council  of  Lateran  decrees,  that  every  believer  (ball 
receive  the  communion,  at  leaft,  at  Eafter  ; which  feems  to 
import  a tacit  deflre,  that  they  fiiould  do  it  oftener;  as,  in 
effeft  they  did  it  much  eftener  in  the  primitive  days.  Gra- 
tian,  and  the  mailer  of  the  fentences,  prefcribe  it  as  rule  for 
the  laity  to  communicate  three  times  a year,  at  Eafter, 
Whitfuntide,  and  Chriftma3.  But  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
the  praftice  was  got  on  foot,  never  to  approach  the  eucha- 
rift  except  at  Eafter  ; and  the  council  thought  fit  to  enjoin 
it  then  by  a law,  left  their  coldnefs  and  remifTnefs  fiiould  go 
farther  ftill. 

And  the  council  of  Trent  renewed  the  fame  injunftion, 
and  recommended  frequent  communion  without  enforcing  it 
by  an  exprefs  decree. 

In  the  ninth  century,  the  communion  was  ftill  received 
by  the  laity  in  both  kinds  ; or,  rather  the  fpecics  of  bread 
was  dipped  in  the  wine,  as  is  owned  by  the  Romanifts  them- 
felves.  Afta  SS.  Benedift  Saec.  III.  M.  de  Marca  ob- 
ferves,  that  they  received  it  at  firft  in  their  hands,  Hill,  de 
Bern,  and  believes  the  communion  under  one  kii  d alone  to 
have  had  its  rife  in  the  Weft  under  pope  Urban  II.  in  1096, 
at  the  time  of  the  conqueft  o(  the  Holy  Land.  And  it  was 
more  folemnly  enjoined  by  the  council  of  Conftance  in  1414. 
The  twenty-eighth  canon  of  the  council  of  Clermont  en- 
joins the  communion  to  be  received  under  both  kinds,  di- 
llinftly  ; adding,  however,  two  exceptions;  the  one  of  ne- 
cefiity,  the  other  of  caution,  tiff  per  nece^ffitatem,  iff  cautelam; 
the  fi rft  in  favour  of  the  fick,  the  feccnd  of  the  abfttmious, 
or  thofe  who  had  an  aveifion  from  wine. 

It  wa3  formerly  a kind  of  canonical  punifhment,  for 
clerks  guilty  of  any  crime,  to  be  reduced  to  lay  commu- 
nion. i.  e.  only  to  receive  as  the  laity  did,  viz.  under  one 
kind. 

They  had  another  punifhment  of  the  fame  nature,  though 
under  a different  name,  called  foreign  communion  ; to  which, 
the  canons  frequently  condemned  their  bilhops,  and  other 
clerks.  This  punifhment  was  not  any  excommunication, 
or  depofition  ; but  a kind  of  fufpenfion  from  the  funft:on 
of  the  order;  and  a degradation  from  the  rank  they  held  in 
the  church.  It  had  its  name  becaufe  the  communion  was 
only  granted  to  the  criminal  on  the  foot  of  a foreign  clerk, 
j.  e.  being  reduced  to  the  loweft  of  his  order,  he  took  place 
after  all  thofe  of  h;s  rank,  as  all  clerks,  & c.  did  in  the  churches 
to  which  they  did  not  belong.  The  fecond  council  of  Ag- 
da  orders  every  clerk  that  abfents  himfelf  from  the  church, 
to  be  reduced  to  foreign  communion. 

Communion,  Infant.  Some  inftances  occur  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  church,  of  the  praftice  of  adminitlering  the  eu* 
charift  to  infants : and  fome  few  have  imitated  this  praftice 
in  more  modern  times.  Mr.  Pierce  pleads  the  life  of  it 
even  to  this  day  among  the  Greeks,  and  in  the  Bohemian 
churches  till  near  the  time  of  the  Reformation  ; and  he  re- 
fers to  the  uf.<ge  <?f  the  ancient  churches,  recorded  by  Pho- 
tius,  Auguftm,  and  Cypnan.  He  urges  from  Scripture  the 
right  which  children  have  to  all  the  privileges  of  which  they 
are  capable,  as  well  as  the  Jewifh  children  under  the  law, 
who  were  allowed  to  eat  of  the  paiTover,  and  other  facri- 
fices.  To  which  it  has  been  anfwered,  that  the  facrificcs, 
of  which  they  were  allowed  to  partake,  were  chiefly  peace 
offerings,  which  became  the  common  food  of  the  family, 
and  were  not  confidered  as  afts  of  devotion  in  fuch  a degree 
as  our  eucharift.  He  replies  to  the  objeftion  founded  on  the 
incapacity  of  infants  to  examine  themfelves  and  difeern 
the  Lord’s  body,  by  obferving  that  the  precept  extends 
only  to  thofe  who  were  capable  of  underftanding  and  com- 
plying with  it ; on  the  fame  ground  that  faith  is  required 
previous  to  baptifm.  Bifhop  Bedell  fuggefts  the  following 
inquiry  relative  to  this,  fuhjeft ; what  neceffity  of  baptifing 

infants, 
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infants,  if  their  baptifm  produces  no  effect  till  they  come  to 
years  of  difcretion  ? To  which  he  replies,  though  the  moft 
principal  effedl  be  not  attained  prefently,  the  lefs  principal 
are  not  to  be  refufed  : fo  children  were  circumcifed,  who 
could  not  underftand  the  reafon  of  it,  and  the  fame  a'fo  did 
eat  the  paffover  : and  fo  did  children  baptized,  in  the  pri- 
mitive  church,  communicate  in  the  .Lord’s  fupper:  which  I 
know  not  (fays  he)  why  it  fhould  not  be  fo  ft  ill ; de  quo  alias. 
It  has  been  alleged,  that  the  foundation  of  this  pradiice 
was  a miftaken  apprehenfion  of  the  abfolute  nectffity  of 
this  ordinance  in  order  to  falvation,  refultinsr  from  an  erro- 
neous interpretation  of  John  vi.  53.  See  Bifliop  Bedell’s 
Letter  to  Dr.  Ward,  in  p.442  of  Archbifhop  Ufher’s 
Life  by  Parr.  Pierce’s  Effay  on  the  Eucharift.  Wail’s 
Hid.  of  Infant  Baptifm,  part  ii.  chap.  9.  (J  15  and  16. 
Waterland’s  Review  of  the  Doftrine  ot  the  Eucharift,  and 
preface  to  his  two  volumes  of  Potthumous  Sermons,  p.  32, 
&c.  and  Inquiry  concerning  Infant  Communion,  vol.  ii. 
p.  75,  &c. 

Communion  fcrvice,  denotes  that  part  of  the  liturgy  of 
the  church  of  England  which  relates  to  the  adminiftration 
of  the  facrament.  See  Liturgy. 

Communion  talk.  See  Altar. 

COMMUNIS  Capsule.  See  Capsula. 

Communis  ductus  choledochus.  See  Ductus. 

Communis  digit  or  um  manus  ex  ten  for . See  Extensor. 

Communis  labiorum  depnffor.  See  Depressor. 

Communis  labiorum  elevator.  St'e  Elevator. 

Communis  mifricordia.  See  Misericordia. 

COMMUNITY,  a fociety  or  body  of  men  united  toge- 
ther urder  certain  common  laws,  agreed  on  among  themfelves, 
or  impofed  by  a fuperior. 

The  Romans,  who  feem  to  have  given  the  fird  hint  of 
communities  to  the  feveral  nations  into  which  their  empire 
was  divided,  doubtlefs  borrowed  it  from  fome  rules  of  their 
neighbours:  they  call  them  colleges;  which  term,  among 
them,  had  nearly  the  fame  fignification  with  community 
among  us.  For  an  account  of  the  introduftion  and  efta- 
blifhment  of  communities  in  Europe,  fee  Charters  ©/'Com- 
munity and  City.  See  alfo  Corporation  and  Croi- 
sade. 

Communities  now  are  of  two  kinds,  ecclefafic  and  laic ; 
the  fird  are  either  fecular , as  chapters  of  cathedral  and 
collegiate  churches ; or  regular,  as  convents,  monaderies, 
&c. 

Lay  communities  are  of  various  kinds ; fome  contra&ed  by 
a fixed  abode- of  a year  and  a day  in  the  fame  place  ; others 
formed  by  the  difeharge  of  the  fame  office,  the  profeffion  of 
the  fame  art,  or  attending  the  fame  plaite  of  worlhip,  as  thofe 
of  parifhes,  fraternities,  &c. 

Accordingly,  the  word  i3  commonly  underdood  of  pious 
foundations  for  the  fupport  of  feveral  perfons,  either  in  a 
fecular  or  regular  life  ; as  colleges,  abbics,  convents,  priories , 
feminaries , hofpitals,  inns,  Sic. 

Community  is  more  particularly  ufed  in  the  French  law, 
for  the  joint  property  in  goods  between  the  huffiand  and  the 
wife:  the  relult  of  which  is,  that  during  marriage  they  are 
equally  intitled  to  all  effects,  and  liable  to  all  debts,  contra&ed 
either  before  or  under  marriage. 

Community  is  a fpecies  of  fucceffion,  and  the  acceptance 
of  community  refemblqs  an  additio  hereditatis. 

Community  was  fet  on  foot  in  favour  of  the  wives,  to  enter 
them  as  ffiarers  in.  their  hufband’s  effedls. 

In  countries  where  the  civil  law  obtains,  this  community 
has  no  place,  nor  even  in  feveral  cultomary  countries,  as  being 
reputed  a burden  on.  the  man. 


Anciently,  the  woman’s  (bare  in  the  community  was  only 
one-third  ; and  this  appears  dill  the  fenfe  of  the  law  among 
us,  the  widow,  at  the  deceafe  of  her  huffiand,  being  only  in- 
titled  to  one-third  part  of  the  moveables. 

Community,  continued , in  the  French  Law,  is  that  which 
fubfifts  between  the  l'urvivor  of  two  perfons  joined  in  mar- 
riage, and  the  minor  children  of  that  marriage,  when  the  fur- 
vivor  lias  not  made  an  inventory  of  the  effedts  in  poffeffion 
during  marriage.  The  widow  may  either  renounce  commu- 
nity with  her  children,  or  continue  it. 

Community,  tacit , is  a community  contradled  between  a 
man  and  woman,  by  the  mere  mingling  of  their  effedls,  pro- 
vided they  have  lived  together  the  Ipace  of  a year  and  a day  : 
this  community,  being  odious,  is  now  aholi fined. 

Community,  Charters  of.  See  Charters  of  Com - 
inanity . 

Community  of  Goods,  as  it  has  been  fometimes  denomi- 
nated, fignifies  a practice  which  was  adopted  for  a fhort  time 
in  the  primitive  church,  and  which  confided  principally  in  a 
common  ufe,  derived  from  an  unbounded  liberality,  that  in- 
duced the  opulent  to  (hare  their  riches  with  their  indigent 
brethren.  The  rich  fupplitd  the  wants  of  their  neceffi- 
tous  brethren  with  fuch  liberality  and  promptitude,  that,  as 
St.  Luke  tells  us  (Adis  ii.  4.  iv.  32.)  among  the  primitive 
difciples  of  Chrid,  all  things  were  in  common.  This  expref- 
fion,  however,  has  been  greatly  abufed,  fays  Mofheim  (E. 
El.  v.  i.  p.  60),  and  has  been  made  to  figmfy  a “ community  of 
rights,  goods,  and  poffeffions,”  than  which  interpretation 
nothing  is  more  groundlefs,  nothing  more  falfe.  From  a' 
multitude  of  reafons,  as  well  as  from  the  exprels  words' 
of  St.  Peter  (A-£ts  v.  iv. ) it  evidently  appears,  that’ 
the  community  which  is  implied  in  mutual  ufe,  and 
mutual  liberality,  is  the  only  thing  intended  in  this  paf- 
(?ge.  This  is  very  dearly  and  fatisfadlorily  proved  by1 
Mofheim,  in  a differtation  concerning  the  true  nature  of  the 
community  of  goods,  which  is  faid  to  have  taken  place  in 
the  church  of  Jerufalem.  This  learned  difeourfe  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fecor.d  volume  of  his  excellent  work  entitled* 
“ DifTertationes  ad  Eliftoriam  ecclefiafticam  per tinentes-” 
Mr.  Gibbon  (fee  Hid.  Decl.  and  Fall  of  Rom.  Emp.  vol. 
ii.  p.  341)  has  given  a very  uneandid  anti  unjuft  ftatement  of 
this  ancient  Chriftian  practice,  and  initead  of  conflicting  it 
as  honourable  to  the  liberality  and  mutual  benevolence  of  the 
firft  difciples,  he  feems  to  attach  reproach  and  cenfure  to  it ; 
when  he  fuggefts  that  the  community  of  women,  and  that 
of  temporal  goods,  maybe  confidered  as  infeparable  parts  of 
the  fame  fyftem.  He  alfo  obferves  that  it  was  of  the  fame 
kind  with  that  which  had  fo  agreeably  amufed  the  imag’na* 
tion  of  Plato,  and  which  fubfifted  in  fome  degree  among  the 
auftere  fedl  of  the  Effenians ; although  it  was  undoubtedly 
of  a very  different  nature.  This  author  tuither  adds,  that 
the  progrefs  of  the  Chriftian  religion  relaxed,  and  gradually 
aboliihed  this  generous  inftitution,  which,  in  hands  lefs  pure 
than  thofe  of  the  apoftles,  would  too  foon  have  been  cor- 
rupted and  abufed  by  the  returning  felfiftinefs  of  human  na- 
ture ; and  the  converts  who  embraced  the  new  religion  were 
permitted  to  retain  the  poffeffion  of  their  patrimony,  to  re- 
ceive legacies  and  inheritances,  and  to  increafe  their  feparats 
property  by  all  the  lawful  means  of  trade  and  induftry, 
Biffiop  Watfon  (fee  his  “ Apology  for  Chrillianity,”)  has 
juftly  obferved,  that  the  expreffion  “permitted  to  retain,” 
in  ordinary  acceptation,  implies  an  antecedent  obligation 
to  part  with  ; but,  as  he  adds,  we  have  no  account  in  icrip- 
ture  of  any  fuch  obligation  being  impofed  upon  the  con- 
verts to  Chrillianity,  either  by  Chrilt  himfelf,  or  by  his 
appfties,  or  by  any  other  authority : nay,  in  the. very  place 
r ’ wheve 
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where  this  community  of  g^ods  is  treated  of,  there  is  an  ex- 
prefs  proof  to  the  contrary.  When  Peter  was  about  to  in- 
flidt  an  exemplary  pumfhment  upon  Ananias  (not  for  keep- 
ing back  a part  of  the  price,  as  fome  men  are  fond  of  repre- 
fenting  it,  but ) for  his  lying  and  hypocrify,  in  offering  a part 
of  the  price  of  his  land  as  the  whole  of  it ; Ire  faid  to  him, 

“*  ‘ Whi!  li  it  remained  ( unfold)  was  it  not  thine  own?  and 
after  it  was  fold,  was  it  not  in  thine  own  power?”  From 
.this  account  it  is  evident,  that  Ananias  was  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  part  with  his  patrimony  ; and  after  he  had  parted 
with  it,  the  price  was  in  his  own  power;  the  apoltle  would 
have  “ permitted  him  to  retain”  the  whole  of  it,  if  he  bad 
thought  fit  ; though  he  would  not  permit  his  prevarication 
.to  go  unpunifhed. 

Pythagoras  not  only  taught  his  difciples  to  be  contented 
with  a little,  but  even  deprived  them  of  all  command  over 
their  own  property,  by  calling  the  poffcfiions  of  each  indi- 
vidual into  a common  flock,  to  be  dillributed  by  proper  of- 
ficers, as  occafion  fhould  require.  From  the  time  of  this 
fequellration  of  their  goods,  as  long  as  they  continued  mem- 
bers of  this  fociety,  they  lived  upon  the  footing  of  perfeit 
equality,  and  lat  down  together  daily  at  a common  table. 
If  any  one,  however,  repented  of  the  connexion,  he  was  at 
liberty  to  depart,  and  might  reclaim,  from  the  general  fund, 
his  whole  contribution. 

Community  of  the  kingdom.  See  Commonalty. 

COMMUTATION,  in  AJlronomy . / ingle  of  Commu- 

tation, is  the  diftance  between  the  funrs  true  place  feen 
from  the  earth,  and  the  place  of  a planet  reduced  to  the 
.ecliptic.  See  Place. 

Thus  the  angle  ESR  ( Plate  V.  AJlronomy, jig.  II.)  fub- 
tended  between  the  fun’s  true  place,  E,  viewed  from  the 
earth  at  S,  and  that  of  a planet  reduced  to  the  ecliptic,  R, 
is  the  angle  of  commutation. 

The  angle  of  commutation,  therefore,  is  found  by  fub- 
traiting  the  fun’s  longitude  from  the  heliocentric  longitude 
of  the  planet  R ; or  contrarily. 

Commutation,  in  Law,  a change  of  a penalty,  or  pu- 
■uifhment,  viz.  of  a greater  for  a lefs,  & c.  as  when  death 
is  commuted  for,  by  baniftiment  or  perpetual  imprlfonment, 
&c.  Suits  are,  and  always  were,  allowable  in  the  fpiritual 
coilrt,  for  money  agreed  to  be  given  as  a commutation  for 
penance.  Art.  Cler.  9 Edw.  II.  c.  4.  F.  N.  B 33. 

Some  doubt  whether  the  word  be  properly  applied  to 
any  change  but  that  of  punilhment  : others  will  have  it  in- 
differently ferve  for  the  exchanging,  or  trucking  of  any  thing. 

Commutation  Aft,  an  ait  paffed  during  the  feffion  of 
parliament  in  1784,  as  part  of  a fyftem  for  the  prevention 
of  fmuggling  ; fo  called  becaufe,  whilft  it  gave  up  the  ex- 
ifting  duties  andexcife  on  teas,  it  propofed  an  additional  tax 
on  windows,  not  as  a new  tax,  but  as  a commutation  for  the 
portion  of  the  duties  on  tea  which  it  furrendered.  The  plan 
of  the  framers  of  this  bill  was  to  take  off  all  the  excife  duty 
011  tea,  and  impofe  a cuftom  duty  of  12  /.  ioi.  ou  Bohea 
tea,  which,  it  was  apprehended,  would  ruin  the  fmuggling 
trade  in  that  article.  Op  the  finer  kinds  of  tea,  a higher 
duty  would  be  laid;  15/.  per  cent,  on  fouchorig,  &c.  ; 
go/,  on  finglo  and  hyfon  ; and  30/.  on  congo.  The  total 
annual  importation  of  teas  into  Europe  amounted  to  about 

19.000. 000 /3s.,  above  two-thirds  of  which  quantity  were 
confumed  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  though  the  legal 
importation  was  not  quite  6,000,000  ; coniequently  the 
quantity  annually  fmuggled  muff  have  been  above 

7 .000. 000 1bs.  According  to  this  calculation,  the  peo- 
ple of  England  were  confiderably  under-rated  at  the 
pumber  of  6,000,000.  Of  thefis  it  was  faid  that 


2,000,000  would  he  relieved  from  the  payment  o{  the  pre- 
fent  duty  on  tea,  without  being  obliged  to  contribute  a 
farthing  towards  the  tax  which  would  be  propofed  as  a fub- 
ftitution  ; the  other  4,000,000,  it  was  calculated,  would, 
one  with  another,  confume  3 lbs.  of  tea  each  in  the  year,  for 
each  pound  of  which,  they,  at  this  time,  paid  cn  an  average 
2s.  7 d,  duty;  this  duty,  or  the  principal  part  of  it  being 
taken  off,  they  could,  of  courfe,  afford  to  pay  a fubftituted 
tax,  which  was  propofed  to  be  raifed  in  the  following  manner  : 
On  every  houfe  with  feven  windows,  which  houfe  was  alfo 
rated  to  the  houfe  tax,  it  was  intended  to  lay  an  additional 
tax  of  3 s.  and  fo  on,  charging  8 r.  for  every  houfe  of  eight 
windows;  9 s.  for  thofe  of  nine  windows;  iof.  6 d.  for 
thofe  of  ten  windows,  and  fo  on,  adding  2s.  id.  for  each 
window  up  to  24,  and  itill  rifing  up  to  1S0  windows,  for 
which  20/.  per  annum  (hould  be  paid,  over  and  above  the 
duty  at  prefent  paid  on  windows  and  houfes.  This  regula- 
tion was  calculated  to  produce  above  700,000/.;  fo  that 
with  the  new  duty  on  tea,  the  produce  would  be  near 
900,000/.  It  was  fuggefled  that,  according  to  this  plan, 
the  public  revenue  would  be  a confiderable  gainer,  and  the 
people  at  the  fame  time  have  no  reafon  to  complain  of  addi- 
tional burdens.  In  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  it  was 
calculated  that  there  were  about  699,038  houfes, . which 
might  be  divided  into  the  following  claffes  ; 286,293  houfes 
under  feven  windows;  211,483  houfes  having  from  8 to  10 
windows  ; 38,324  of  11  windows  ; 24,919  from  12  to  13  ; 
67,632,  from  14  to  19;  52,632,  of  20  windows  and  up- 
wards; and  17,732  houfes  in  Scotland.  Of  thefe  about 
200,000  as  being  excufed  from  the  houfe-tax  would  pay  no- 
thing to  this  new  tax,  and  the  inhabitants  being  of  the 
poorer  fort,  would  be  wholly  delivered  from  the  duty  on 
tea.  This  regulation,  it  was  fuppofed,  would  check,  or 
rather  abfolutely  ruin,  the  fmuggling  trade  ; befides  being 
preduitive  of  other  benefits  to  the  fair  trader,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  Eaft  India  Company.  Againft  this  bill,  which, 
however,  palled  into  a law,  many  objedtions  have  been 
urged.  To  the  Eaft  India  Company,  it  has  been  argued,  this 
aiitnfured certain  advantage;  but  thofe  which  the  public  were 
to  derive  from  it  are  lefs  obvious  and  certain.  It  has  been 
faid  that  thofe  houfholders  who  were  to  be  charged  with  the 
new  rate  for  windows  were  precifely  the  perfons  who  {hould 
have  received  the  reciprocal  benefit  of  the  commutation  : 
but  that  the  reverfe  of  this  is  undoubtedly  the  cafe ; they 
who  do  not  pay  the  new  window-tax,  or  indeed  any  win- 
dow-tax at  all,  being  the  only  perfons  who  {hare  among 
them  any  little  advantages  that  have  accrued  from  the  agree- 
ment. The  fails  are  thefe  : Of  the  five  different  forts  of 
teas  confumed  by  the  public,  there  are  three  which  are  chiefly 
ufed  by  thofe  who  pay  the  new  window  tax,  viz.  congo,  fou« 
chong,  and  liyfon.  The  price  of  the  two  former  of  thefe 
(which  are  the  moft  ufed  of  the  three)  has  been  fo  inconfi- 
derably  reduced,  as  to  afford  nothing  like  a pecuniary  com- 
penfation  for  the  additional  window-tax,  and  the  price  of 
the  third  fort,  hyfon,  which  is  the  deareft  and  the  leaft  ufed, 
though  rather  more  reduced,  is  ftill  wholly  difproportionate 
to  the  promifed  commutation.  The  only  two  forts  of  tea, 
therefore,  where  the  reduction  of  price  is  at  all  confiderable, 
are  bohea  and  finglo  ; and  thofe  are  in  general  confumed  by 
the  lower  orders  of  people  only.  From  thefe  fails  it  has 
been  inferred,  that  they  who  pay  the  new  tax  confume  thofe 
fo^ts  of  tea,  from  which  not  one-fixth  of  the  propofed  faving 
arifes ; while  they  who  do  not  pay  any  tax  at  all,  or  at  molt 
a fmall  portion  of  it,  confume  thofe  fpecies  of  tea  upon 
which  almoft  the  whole  of  the  faving,  or  at  leaft  upwards  of 
fvefixths  of  it  arifes.  The  ait  has  been  deemed,  by  thofe 
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who  ftrcnuoufiy  oppofed  it,  unjuft,  in  its  principle,  and  op- 
preffive  in  its  operation. 

COMNENA,  Anna,  in  Biography,  daughter  of  the 
emperor  Alexius  Comnenus,  flourifiied  about  the  year  rii8, 
and  wrote  fifteen  books  upon  the  life  and  actions  of  her 
father,  which  (he  called  the  “ Aiexiad.”  She  has  been 
accufed  of  a too  great  partiality  in  favour  of  her  hero,  for 
which,  confidering  her  near  relationship,  (he  may  claim  art 
indulgence.  This  work  was  published  with  a Latin  transla- 
tion in  i66r,  and  again  in  1670 ; to  this  laft  edition  are 
added  notes  hiftoricai  and  philological  by  the  learned  Du 
Frefne. 

COMNENO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  European  Tur- 
key, in  the  province  of  Albania;  36  miles  S.E.  of  Aiba- 
fano. 

COMO,  Da,  Fra.  Emanueclo,  in  Biography,  fo 
celled  from  the  place  of  his  nativity,  a conliderable  town  in 
the  date  of  Milan,  was  an  hiftoricai  painter,  whofe  talle  for 
the  art  was  firlt  called  forth  upon  his  feeing  fome  painters  at 
work  in  the  cathedral  of  Como.  Without  the  direftion  of 
any  mnfter,  he  afterwards  attained  fome  degree  of  eminence. 
His  works,  however,  are  of  very  unequal  merit ; he  paint- 
ed in  the  refefto'ry  of  a convent  at  Como  a “ Laft  Supper,” 
by  which  but  an  indifferent  idea  of  bis  talents  could  be 
formed,  were  not  his  charaftcr  retrieved  by  an  excellent  pic- 
ture in  the  church  reprefenting  a Pieta  with  Sainto.  He 
died  aged  7 6,  in  the  year  1701.  Or.andi.  Lanzi,  Storia 
Pittorica. 

Como,  in  Geography,  a ftzong,  populous,  and  commer- 
cial town  of  Italy,  and  capital  of  a diflrift:  in  the  Milanefe, 
built  by  the  Gauls,  under  the conduft  of  Brennus,  fituated 
at  thefouthend  of  a lake  to  which  it  gives  name,  in  a plain, 
almoft  furrounded  with  mountains.  The  town  is  encom- 
paffed  by  a wall,  guarded  with  pifturefque  towers,  and 
backed  by  a conical  eminence,  on  which  Hand  the  ruins  of 
an  ancient  wall.  The  houfes  are  almoft  wholly  built  of 
flone ; and  the  cathedral  19  a handfonte  edifice  of  white 
marble,  hewn  from  the  neighbouring  quarries.  The  inha- 
bitants  have  eftablilhed  feveral  manufactures  of  cotton  and 
(ilk,  and  carry  on  fome  trade  with  the  Grifons.  This  town 
being  diftinguifhed  as  the  birth-place  of  Pliny  the  younger, 
his  (tame  is  placed  in  a niche  on  the  outlide  of  the  church, 
and  has  a Latin  infeription  bearing  the  date  of  1499.  It  is 
dillant  20  miles  N.  of  Milan,  in  N.  lat.  45°44'.  E.  long. 
8°  37'. 

Como,  Laheof,  a lake  of  Italy  in  the  Milanefe,  on  the 
confines  of  SwifTerland,  about  32  miles  long  and  88  in  cir- 
cumference. At  firft  it  is  fcarcely  a quarter  of  a mile  broad, 
but  it  widens  near  a neck  of  land  upon  which  is  fituated  the 
fmall  village  of  T urnio.  Towards  the  fouth  it  is  divided  into 
two  branches,  at  the  end  of  one  of  which  ftands  Como,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  other  Lecco.  The  river  Adda  paffes  through 
it,  and  feveral  country  houfes  and  villages  are  fituated  on 
its  banks,  which  are  adorned  with  vines,  chefnuts,  and  al- 
mond-trees. The  neighbourhood  of  Turnio,  and  the  dif- 
trifts  bordering  the  lake  of  Como,  fupply,  for  the  mod 
part,  thofe  Italian  emigrants,  who  wander  through  Eu- 
rope vending  barometers  and  thermometers,  of  whom  num- 
bers annually  refort  to  England. 

COMOCLADIA,  in  Botany  (from  Ko^ow,  comatus 
fum;  and  KAaJoj,  ramus;  fo  called  becaufe  the  branches 
have  a tuft  of  leaves  at  the  end,  bearing  a fancied  refem- 
blance  to  a head  of  hair.)  Linn.  Gen.  49.  Schreb.  66. 
Lam.  111.  65.  Willd.  82  JnfT.  370.  Vent.  3.  444.  Clafs 
and  order,  triandria,  neneginia,  Nat.  Ord.  Tcrcbintascx  ; 
Julf.  Vent. 

- V«i.  IX, 


Gen.  Cb.  Calyx  one-leafed,  three  or  four  cleft,  fpread- 
ing,  coloured  ; legments  roundifti.  Cor.  Petals  three  or 
four,  roundi(h-egg-(haped,  acute,  fiat,  widely  fpreading,  a 
little  larger  than  the  calyx.  Stam.  Filaments  three  or  four, 
awl-fiiaped,  fhorler  than  the  corolla;  anthers  roundifii,  in- 
cumbent. By}.  Gertn  fuperior,  egg-fiiaped  ; ftyle  none  ; 
(tigma  obtufe,  fimple.  Peric.  Drupe  oblong,  fomewhat 
curved,  marked  at  the  top  with  three  dots;  nut  membra- 
nous, the  form  of  the  drupe.  Seed  (ingle. 

E(T.  Ch.  Calyx  three,  rarely  four-cleft.  Petals  three  or 
four.  Drupe  oblong  ; with  cne  feed. 

Sp.  1.  C.  iti/egrifolia.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1.  Mart.  1.  Lam.  r, 
III.  4^3.  Willd.  1.  Jacq.  Amer.  12.  Brown.  Jam.  124. 
Lam.  111.  tab  27.  fig.  1.  (Prunus  racemofi  ; Sloan.  Jam. 
2.  131.  tab.  222.  fig  1.)  “ Leaflets  entire,  fmooth  on  both 
fides.”  A tree,  feldom  more  than  twenty  feet  high. 
Trunk  erecl,  of  a moderate  thicknefs  ; branches  few,  leafy 
at  the  end  in  open  tufts.  Leaves  unequally  winged,  two  feet 
long,  leaflets  not  more  than  feventeen,  four  inches  long, 
ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate,  (lightly  wrinkled  by  the  tranf- 
verfe  veins,  a little  revolute  at  the  edges.  Flowers  very  nu- 
merous, fmall,  feflile,  without  feent,  of  a deep  red  colour, 
in  panlcled  racemes  ; racemes  about  twenty-four,  a foot  and 
a half  long,  branched,  pendulous,  always  with  a few  quadri- 
fid  tetrandrous  flowers  intermixed  with  the  others.  A native 
of  Jamaica,  and  St.  Domingo.  It  abounds  in  a watery, 
flightly  glutinous  juice,  which  grows  black  when  expofed 
to  the  air,  and  ftains  the  hands  fo  as  fcarcely  to  be  \ allied 
off.  The  wood  is  hard,  of  a fine  grain,  and  rcddifii  c ilour„ 
2.  C denlata.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  2.  Mart.  2.  Lam.  2.  111.  425. 
Willd.  2.  Jacq.  Amer.  13.  tab.  173.  fig.  4.  Pift.  12.  tab. 
259,  fig.  2.  “Leaflets  egg-fhaped,  acute,  toothed,  fome- 
what prickly,  veined  and  villous  underneath.”  A tree 
much  like  the  preceding.  Trunk  upright  with  few  branches. 
Leaves  a foot  and  half  long,  in  tufts  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches ; leaflets  from  thirteen  to  twenty-one,  oblong, 
acuminate,  firming  above,  edged  with  prickly  teeth.  A 
native  of  Cuba.  Its  juice  is  milky,  glutinous,  turning  very- 
black  in  the  air,  durably  Raining  woollen  and  linen  cloth, 
corroding  the  .kin  and  rendering  it  fcaly,  fmelling  like 
liver  of  fulphur,  or  the  human  excrement.  The  na- 
tives have  an  idea  that  to  deep  under  it  is  dangerous  3. 
C.  iiicfolia.  Swartz  Prod.  17.  Mart.  13.-  Lam.  111.  424. 
111.  tab.  27.  fig.  2.  (C.  tricufpidata ; Nouv.  Aft.  Acad. 
Paris,  17S4-,  p.347.  Ilex  dodonasa  ; Linn.  Dodonaea  ; 
Plum.  Gen.  20.  tab,  118.  fig.  1.)  “ Leaves  roundifii  angu- 
lar-fpinous,  fmooth  on  both  Tides.”  Leaflets  feffile,  rigid, 
in  crowded  pairs  terminated  by  an  odd  one.  Flowers  com- 
paratively few;  panicle  very  (lender;  racemes  generally 
iimple.  A native  of  the  Welt  Indies.  La  Marck’s  figure 
was  taken  from  a dried  fpecimen.  Willdenow  has  both  an 
ilicifolia  and  an  angulofa,  quoting  for  the  latter  La  Marck’s 
figure  in  oppofition  to  La  Marck  himfelf.  His  error  feems 
to  have  been  occalioned  by  miftaking  the  fynonym  from 
Piumier,  given  by  Linnaeus,  as  a fpinelefs  variety  of  his  ilex 
dodona;a,  which  Willdenow  read  D.  aquifolii  folio  angulofo 
et  aculeato,  inftead  of  non  aculeato,  as  it  (lands  in  the  fpe- 
cies  plantarum. 

Propagation  and  Culture. — The  firft  two  fpecies  have  been 
propagated  in  England,  by  feeds  obtained  from  their  native 
climate.  They  require  the  fame  treatment  as  other  tropica! 
plants. 

COMODI,  Andrea,  in  Biography,  an  hiltorical  painter, 
who  was  born  at  Florence  in  1560.  He  became  at  once  the 
difciple  and  companion  of  Ludovico  Cigoli,  and  was  ranked 
among  ft  the  belt  Florentine  artifts  of  his  time,  but  the  ex- 
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treme  difficulty  which  he  found  in  fatlefyng  himfelf  with 
his  own  productions,  has  occafioned  their  number  to  be  very 
fmall,  eonfidering  the  great  age  to  which  he  lived..  After 
having  gone  through  the  regular  routine  of  academic  ftudy, 
he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  fpent  many  years,  and  painted 
feveral  frefcoes,  particularly  one  in  the  tribuna  of  the  church 
of  St.  Vitale,  a compofition  of  many  figures,  reprcfenting 
Chrid  bearing  his  crffs,  and  on  each  fide  dories  of  martyr- 
doms. One  of  his  mod;  elleemed  eafel  pictures  was  a 
“ Magdalen  in  the  Defert,”  for  which  the  cardinal  Barba- 
rini  prefented  him  with  five  hundred  crowns,  a very  large 
price  in  thofe  times.  His  pictures  of  “ Madonas”  are  very 
highly  elleemed  for  the  beauty  of  their  colouring  and  the 
delicacy  with  which  they  are  finiflied,  and  above  all  for  an 
elegance  and  iightnefs  of  form,  joined  to  an  expreffion  of 
virgin  modelly  peculiarly  their  own.  His  numerous  copies 
of  the  pictures  of  Coreggio,  and  other  great  mailers  are 
much  edeemed.  He  died  in  the  year  i6j8.  Baldinucci. 
Lanzi,  Storia  Pittorica. 

COMOMBO,  in  Geography , or  the  hill  of  Onibo,  anciently 
Onebos,  a town  of  Egypt,  fituated  to  the  fouth  of  Thebes 
and  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  river,  where  are  dill  feencon- 
fiderab'ie  ru  ns  of  an  ancient  temple.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  place  were  famous  for  the  worfhip  of  the  crocodile, 
which  they  fed  in  their  ponds  (according  to  ./Elian),  where 
they  became  fo  tame,  as  to  obey  when  they  were  called. 

COMONAVA,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the 
province  of  Macedonia;  60  miles  N.N.E.  of  Akrida. 

COMOPOLIS,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Alia,  in 
Affyria,  according  to  Ptolemy Alio,  a town  of  Alia  Mi- 

nor, furnamed  Modrena. — Alfo,  a town  of  Alia  Minor,  in 
Phrygia  Salutaris,  furnamed  Meros,  the  fame  with  Myre. 

COMORA  Isles,  in  Geography , are  African  ifiands  in 
the  Indian  ocean,  between  the  north -end  of  the  ifland  of 
Madagafcar  and  the  coall  of  Zanguebar,  generally  rtckoned 
five  in  number,  Johanna,  Mayotta,  Mohilla,  Angazi,  Comora, 
though  fome  enumerate  three,  others  four,  and  others  eight, 
between  the  41ft  and  46th  degree  of  E.  long,  atid  the  10th 
and  14th  of  S.  lat.,  at  an  equal  didance  from  Madagafcar 
and  the  continent  of  Africa.  The  la-ged  is  Johanna, 
which  Re.  -As  the  Comora  ifles  abound  in  horned  cattle, 
ffieep,  hogs,-  a variety  of  fruits  and  rice,  they  ferve  to  re- 
frefh  the  European  Ihipping  to  and  from  India.  The  in- 
habitants are  negroes  of  the  Mahommedan  religion  ; but 
they  entertain  the  European  framen  with  great  humanity. 

Comora,  one -of  the  fore-mentioned  iflaiids,  which  gives 
same  to  the  whole  duller,  about  6 leagues  long,  and  three 
wide,  but  little  known.  S.  lat.  ii°  50'.  E.  long.  43°. 

COMORIN,  Cape,  the  fouthernmod  part  of  the  fouth- 
ern  H ndooftan,  N.W.  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon.  Though 
not  above  nine  miles  in  extent,  this  promontory  unites  the 
two  oppofite  feafons  of  the  year,  owing  to  a ridge  of  moun- 
tains called  the  Ghauts , on  the  fouth  file  of  which  trees  are 
leen  loaded  with  blolfom  and  fruit,  whilfi  on  the  north  fide, 
the  fame  fort  of  trees  are  dripped  of  all  their  leaves.  N. 
lat,  8°.  E.  long.  770  32'  30''. 

CO  MORN,  Comorra,  Lat.  a town  of  Hungary,  and 
capital  of  a dillridt,  to  which  it  gives  name.  It  is  fo  well 
defended  by  a fortrefs  that  the  Turks  could  never  take  it. 
Its  chief  inhabitants  were  Hungarians,  or  Raffcians,  who 
belong  to  the  Greek  church.  In  1783  it  was  almoll  wholly 
deftroyed  by  an  earthquake  : 36  miles  S.E.  of  Prelburg, 
and  34  S.E.  of  Vienna. 

COMORTH.  See  Commorth. 

COMOSjE,  in  Botany , the  thirty-fixth  natural  order  in 
-•be  Philcfophia  Botanica  of  Linnteus,  which  he  afterwards 


aboiifhed.  It  contained  only  fpiraea,  filipendula,  and  arun- 
cus.  Thefe  are  now  all  united  in  fpiraea,  and  the  genus  re- 
ferred to  the  order  pomaeeae. 

COMOSANDALOS,  in  Antiquity,  a crown  of  flowers 
worn  in  the  fedival  Chthonia. 

COMOUCKS,  in  Geography,  the  Tartar  inhabitants  of 
Comania  or  Daghedan  in  Alia,  under  the  protection  of 
Pcrfia.  They  are  ferocious  robbers.  Every  town  has  a chief 
named  Myrfa ; and  the  head  of  thofe  chiefs  chofen  from 
among  themfeives  is  called  Schmkal. 

COMPACH,  a river  of  Carinthia,  which  runs  into  the 
Moil,  near  Veliach. 

COMPACT,  in  Phyfics,  is  a relative  term,  denoting  a 
body  to  be  dole,  denfe,  and  heavy  ; having  few  pores,  and 
thofe  fmall  ones.  The  heavied  metals,  as  gold  and  filver, 
are  the  mod  compad.  See  Gravity. 

Compact,  in  a Legal  Senfe,  fignifies  an  agreement,  or  a 
contrail,  ftipulated  between  feveral  parties.  A compact 
carries  with  it  an  obligation  equal  in  point  of  confcience  to 
that  of  a law  ; but  the  rriginal  of  the  obligation  is  different. 
In  compacts,  we  ourfclves  determine  and  promife  what  fhall 
■be  done,  before  we  are  obliged  to  do  it ; whereas  in  laws,  we 
are  obliged  to  ail  without  ourfelves  determining  or  pro- 
mifing  at  all.  See  Contract. 

Compact  is  alfo  the  name  of  a celebrated  bull,  confirmed 
by  Dope  Paul  IV.  relating  to  the  cardinals. 

In  virtue  of  the  bml  of  compacts,  cardinals  can  only  confer 
benefices  in  their  natural  date  ; i.e.  regular  benefices  on  re- 
gulars. 

COMPAGES  circular  is  montium,  a term  devifed  by  Kir- 
cher  to  txprefs  what  he  in  other  places  calls  the  annularity, 
or  annular  difpofuion  of  Mountains,  which  he  faysrun  in 
contii  ued  chains,  forming  belts  or  ridges  in  the  manner  of 
fpines,  all  round  the'globe  of  the  earth,  from  north  to  fouth, 
and  fo  on  from  that  point  to  north  again,  and  in  the  fame 
manner  from  ead  to  wed,  and  from  wed  to  ead  again- 

COMPAGNE,  Fr.  The  cabin  of  the  commander  or 
chief  of  a galley. 

COMPAGNIES  aux  Gardes.  Thefe  were  the  compa- 
nies of  infantry  that  coinpofed  the  regiment  of  French 
guards,  making  part  of  the  houfehold  troops  of  the  king 
for  the  exterior  guard.  And  it  was  ufual  to  fay  Capitaine 
aux  Gardes:  Lieutenant  aux  Gardes , See. 

Compagnie  Ecojfoife.  See  Gendarmerie  or  Gardet 
du  Corps. 

Compagnies  d’Ordonnance.  Thefe  were  companies  that 
never  formed  corps  or  regiments,  like  the  gendarmes,  the 
light  horfe,  the  mufketeers,  &c. 

Compagnies  des  Gardes.  The  four  companies  of  horfe- 
guards  made  part  of  the  troops  of  the  houfehold  of  the 
kings  of  France  for  the  interior  guard.  Thus,  in  fpeaking 
of  that  corps,  it  was  ufual  to  fay,  a captain  of  the  guards,  a 
lieutenant  of  the  guards,  &c.  It  was  cudomary  to  fpeak  in 
the  fame  manner  of  Swifs  guards. 

Compagnies  Franchcs,  Fr.  Thefe  free  companies  were 
not  regimented,  but  in  time  of  war  were  put  on  a certain 
eilabhfhment.  Each  of  them  had  a chief,  who  commanded 
■it.  They  were  generally  compofed  of  dragoons,  huffars, 
and  foot  foldiers.  All  thofe  who  ferved  in  thefe  corps  or 
companies  were  called  phrtifans.  They  were  employed  in 
making  incurlions  into  the  enemy’s  country,  and  laying  it 
wade  as  mu-ch  as  they  could.  An  officer,  who  had  ferved 
fome  campaigns  as  a partifan,  could  not  eafily  afterwards 
ferve  with  regular  troops.  They  are  a fort  of  voluntary 
pirates,  who  know  no  kmd  of  fubordination  but  that  which 
is  peculiar  to  themfeives.  When  thefe  troops  have  chiefs 
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that  are  hardy,  brave,  and  intelligent,  they  render  important 
fervices  to  armies. 

Compagnie  du  Guet  a pied.  See  the  article  Mar£- 

CHAUSSEE. 

Compagnie  du  Lieutenant  crimincl  de  Robecourte.  See  alfo 
the  article  Marech aussee. 

Compagnie  d’Ordonnancc  a cheval , See  the  fame  ar- 
ticle. 

Independent  company  is  one  that  is  not  incorporated  into 
a regiment.  Two  fuch  companies  generally  belong  to  each 
regiment  in  England,  for  the  purpofe  of  fuppiying  the  regi- 
ments with  recruits. 

COMPAGUS,  in  Antiquity,  a kind  of  fummer-fhoe  worn 
by  the  Roman  fenators,  confining  only  of  a tole  at  the  bot- 
tom ; it  was  faltened  with  leathern  ttraps,  croftLg  one  ano- 
ther many  times  about  the  leg. 

Rubenius  makes  the  compagi  to  have  been  a fort  of  caligac 
worn  by  the  roman  generals  as  well  as  fenators.  Under  the 
later  emperors,  in  the  middle  age,  we  read  of  the  fame  worn 
by  popes,  biftiops,  and  abbots. 

COMPANION  of  the  Garter,  an  appellation  diftinguifh- 
ing  one  of  the  knights  of  that  moit  noble  order,  at  the 
head  of  which  is  the  king,  as  fovereign.  Scat.  24  Plen. 
VIII.  c.  13.  See  Garter. 

COMPANY,  a collective  term,  underflood  of  feveral 
perfons  aflembled  together  in  the  fame  place,  or  with  the 
fame  defign.  See  Society. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  French  compagnie , and  that  of 
companio  or  companies,  which,  ChifHet  obferves,  are  found 
in  the  Salic  law,  tu.  66.  and  are  properly  military  words, 
underlfoodof  foldiers,  who,  according  to  the  modern  phrafe, 
are  comrades,  or  mefs-mates,  i.  e.  lodge  together,  eat  to- 
gether, See.  of  the  Latin  ram,  ’with,  and  pants,  bread.  It 
may  be  added,  that  in  fome  Greek  authors  tinder  the  Weft- 
ern  empire,  the  word  ymu-x'hx  occurs  in  the  fenfe  of  fo- 
il el  y. 


Company,  in  Commerce,  is  an  afiociation  of  feveral  mer- 
chants, or  others,  who  unite  in  one  common  intereft,  and 
contribute  by  their  Hock,  their  counfel,  and  ftudy,  to  the 
fetting  on  foot,  or  fupporting,  of  fome  lucrative  eftablifh- 
ment. 

Though  company  and  fociety,  or  fellowfhip,  be  in  effedt, 
the  fame  thing,  yet  cullom  has  made  a difference  between 
them  ; Gaiety,  or  partner  (hip,  being  underltood  of  two,  or 
three  dealers,  or  not  many  more;  and  company  ufually  of  a 
greater  number.  See  Society. 

A fecond  difference  between  companies  and  focieties  is, 
that  the  fir  ft,  efpeciady  when  they  have  exclufive  privileges, 
cannot  be  eftablifhed  without  the  concefiion  of  the  prince  ; 
and  peed  letters  patent,  charters,  See.  Whereas,  for  the 
latter,  the  confeut  of  the  members,  fixed  and  certified 
by  adds  and  contra&s,  and  authorized  by  bye  laws,  is  fuf- 
ficent.  . , 

Tne  feveral  proftflions  and  trades  exercifed  in  the  city  of 
London,  being  incorporated  into  diftindt  fraternities,  govern- 
ed by  their  particular  lav/s,  a tabular  view  of  them  may  not 
be  unacceptable. 

The  a b ft  raft  of  their  incorporations,  and  particular  pri- 
vileges, is  taken  from  the  records  of  the  Tower,  &c.  and 
from  the  Firma-Burgi  of  Madox,  the  king’s  hiltcriographer; 
the  account  of  their  charities  fiom  thefe  eminent  hilforians 
Stow  and  Strypc;  and  the  fines  of  the  liverymen  on  ad- 
TTi’fliin,  arc  taken  from  the  returns  to  the  clerk  of  the 
parliament,  and  the  ferutiny-books  made  alter  the  feveral 
polls  for  the  magillrates  and  reprtfentatives  of  the  city. 

The  companies  are  here  placed  according  to  their  prece- 
cedence,  beginning  with  the  twelve  principal  ents,  of  one 
or  other  of  which  the  lord  mayors  have  generally  made  them- 
felves  free  at  their  eledVon,  if  they  were  not  io  before;  for 
they  are  not  only  the  oldeft,  but  the  richeft,  many  of  them 
having  had  the  honour  of  kings  and  princes  to  be  iheir  mem- 
bers, and  the  apartments  of  their  halls  being  fit  to  enter- 
tain a monarch. 


Companies. 

Halls. 

Incorporated  A.  D. 

Livery 

Chaiitable  Gifts  paid  yearly,  and  Pri- 

by 

fines 

vileges,  &c. 

1.  s.  d. 

/. 

2 

Mercers 

Che  apfuie 

Richard  11.  1393 

2 IJ  4 

3000  Exclufive  of  20  per  cent,  paid 

yearly  to  the  widows  ot  fubferib- 

Pou’try,  Groc.  alley 

Edward  III.  1345 

iug  clergymen  during  life,  pur- 

n 

Grocers 

20  00 

700  fuant  to  a propofal  accepted  in 

3 Drapers 

Throgmorton  ilreet 

Henry  VI.  1439 

25  00 

4000  i698,whtntheYfcttl;dafund  of 

4 

Fifhmongers 

Tbames-itreet 

Henry  VIII.  15,36 

1368 

Soo  14,000/.  a year  iorthat  purpofe,, 

S 

Goldfmithfi 

Foller-Lne 

Richard  II.  1 j 95 

20  00 

icoo  They  had  aprivilegefrom  Ed.  IV. 

1 1 Vintners 

12  ClothworLers 


to  infpeft,  try,  and  regulate  all 
gold  and  fiiverwarcsthroughout 
the  kingdom,  and  to  punilh  all 
workers  in  either  that  was  adul- 


6 

Skinners 

Dowgate-hill 

Edward  III. 

1327 

15 

0 

0 

700 

terated. 

7 

Merchant  Taylors 

Thrcadiieedic-ftreet 

Edward  IV. 

1466 

20 

0 

0 

2000 

They  were  once  ftyltd  taylors 
and  linen  armourers. 

S Haberdafhen 

Maiden-lane 

Henry  VI. 

1407 

25 

0 

0 

35  00 

Were  anciently  ftyled  Milaners, 
becaufe  they  dealt  in  molt  that 

9 

Salters 

Swithin’s-Iane 

Elizabeth 

U3* 

20 

0 

0 

500 

came  from  M'lan, 

10 

Ironmongers 

Fenchurch-ftreep 

Edward  IV. 

1464 

31 

10 

0 

jSoo 

In  1724,  Mr  Betton,  a Turkey 
merchant,  left  26  000/.  in  truft; 

Thames-ftreet 
Mincing- lane 


Henry  VI. 
Edward  IV. 


H37  31 
1482  p.  1 10 


one  moiety  of  the  profits  of  it 
to  be  always  applied  to  the 
ranfoni  of  Britifh  captives  from 
Moorifli  ilavery  ; the  other  for 
the  poor  of  the  company,  and 
6oo  to  the  charicy-fchools  in  its  city 
and  its  libeity. 

2 jg 


1400 
B b 


COMPANY. 


Companies 


1 3 Dyers 

14  Brewers 

1 5 Leatherfellera  * 


16  PewterersJ 


*7  Barber- furgeons  f 


Halls. 


Elbow-lane 
Addle  Itreet 
Little  St.  Helens 


Lime-ftreet 


Monkwell-ftreet 


Incorporated  A.  D. 
by 


Livery  Charitable  Gifts,  paid  yearly,  and  Pr& 
fines  vileges,  &c. 


Edward  IV. 
Henry  VI. 
Henry  VI. 


Edward  IV. 


1472 

H38 

1442 


l. 

*S 

6 


d.  1. 


‘3  4 

20  00*  Hen.  VII.  made  their  wardens  in- 

fpeftors  of  (beep,  lamb,  and  calves  leather 
throughout  the  kingdom. 

1474  20  o o | By  aft  of  Pari.  25  Hen.  VIII.  their 
wardens  had  the  infpeftion  of  pewter  through- 
out England. 

1461  10  o o f In  the  reign  of  Hen.  VIII.  the  fur- 


Edward  IV. 

geons  of  this  company,  then  but  19,  were  exempted  by  parliament  from  ward  and  parifh  offices,  and  from  military 
fervice.  They  were  incorporated  feparately  bv  18  Geo.  II.  cap.  15.  and  the  company  of  furgeons  had  an  elegant 


hall  in  the  Old  Bailey,  with  a theatre  for  the  diffeftion  of  human  bodies, 
their  houfe  is  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  fields. 


18  Cutlers 

Cloak-lane 

Henry  V. 

1417 

10 

0 0 

19  Bakers 

Harp-lane 

Edward  II. 

i3°7 

10 

0 0 

20  Wax  chandlers 

Maiden  lane 

Richard  III. 

H83 

5 

0 0 

2r  Tallow-chandlers 

Dowgate-hill 

Edward  IV. 

T4  63 

15 

0 0 

2 2 Armourers  $ 

Coleman-ftreet 

Henry  VI. 

H23 

15 

0 0 

23  Girdlers  || 

Bafinghall-ftreet 

Henry  VI. 

1449 

5 

0 0 

24  Butchers  f 

Pudding-lane 

James  I. 

1615 

1 1 

ti  0 

25  Sadlers 

Cheapfide 

Edward  I. 

10 

0 0 

26  Carpenters 

London-wall 

Edward  III. 

1344 

8 

0 0 

27  Cordwainers 

Diftaff-lane 

Henry  IV. 

J410 

10 

0 0 

28  Painter- tlainers 

Little  Trinity-lane 

(^Elizabeth 

1582 

H 

0 0 

29  Curriers 

Near  Cripp'.egate 

James  I. 

1605 

9 

id  4 

30  Mafons 

Bafinghall-ftreet 

Charles  II. 

1677 

5 

0 0 

31  Piumbers 

Near  Dowgate-hill 

James  I. 

i6t  1 

10 

0 0 

32  Innholders 

Elbow-lane 

Henry  VIII. 

1 5I5 

JO 

0 0 

33  Founders** 

Lothbury 

James  I. 

1614 

8 

0 0 

34  Poulters 

No  hall 

Henry  VII. 

«5°4 

10 

0 0 

35  Cooks 

Hail  burnt 

Edward  IV. 

14S0 

10 

0 0 

36  Coopers 

Bafinghall-ftreet 

Henry  VII. 

J5°i 

15 

0 0 

37  Tylers  and  bricklayers 

Leadenhall -ftreet 

(^Elizabeth 

156# 

12 

0 0 

38  Bowyers 

No  hall 

James  I. 

1620 

8 

0 0 

They  now  farm  a royal  college,  and 


§ The  brafiers  are  united  to  this  com- 
pany. 

|]  Elizabeth  incorporated  the  pin- 
ners and  wire-drawers  with  them, 
f This  is  an  ancient  fraternity  ; of 
which  we  have  an  account  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.  A.  D.  uSo. 


39  Fletchers  f 

40  Blackfmiths 

41  Joyners  and  cielers 
Weavers 
Woolmen 


42 
4 3 


44 

4.3 

46 

47 


Scriveners 
Fruiterers 
Plaifterers 
Stationers  f {■ 


**  All  brafs  weights  made  in  London, 
or  three  miles  from  it,  muft  be  fiz- 
ed  with  the  company’s  ftandard, 
and  have  their  mark  ; the  averdu- 
pois  to  be  fealed  at  Guildhall,  and 
the  troy  at  goidfmith’s  hall.  And 
the  company  are  empowered  by 
charter,  to  view  and  fearch  ail  brafs 
weights,  and  brafs  and  copper  wares 
made  within  the  faid  diftrift. 

St.  Mary  Axe  No  charter  TO  o O f It  is  only  a company  by  prescription. 

Lambeth-hill  (^Elizabeth  1577  8 00 

Thames-ftreet  Q Elizabeth  1569  8 00 

Bafinghall-ftreet  Henry  II.  600 

No  hall  No  charter  No  livery  ; hut  they  have  a mailer,  2 wardens, 

and  1 1 affiltants.  They  are  only  a company 
by  prefcription,  yet  fuppoftd  to  have  com. 
menced  with  the  wool-trade. 

5 
5 


No  hall 
No  hall 
Addle  ftreet 
Ludgate-ftreet 


1616 

1605 

1501 


o o 
o o 


20  00  ff  This  company,  which  alfo  includes 


James  I. 

James  I. 

Henry  VII. 

Philip  & Mary  155.7 

bookfeliers,  letter-founders,  printers,  and  book  binders,  have  a flock  which  is  employed  in  printing  almanacks, 
primers,  pfalters,  fchool-books,  &c.  of  which  they  have  the  foie  privilege,  by  virtue  of  a grant  from  the  crown. 
This  (lock  confifts  of  (hares,  which  are  diilribtited  in  different  proportions  among  thofe  who  have  fined  for,  or 
lerved  the  office  of  renter-wardens  : whofe  (hares,  if  they  die  married,  devolve  to  their  widows.  They  pay  above 
a.0 oJ.  a year  in  penfions  and  other  charities.  They  are  likewife  truftees  for  the  difpofal  of  the  confiderable  legacies  of 
Mt.  Wfilliam  Bowyer,  a learned  printer,  (who  died  Nov.  18,  1778)  confiding  of  30  /.  a year  to  the  mod  learned 
Journeyman  that  can  be  met  with ; and  180  7.  a year  in  annuities  of  20/.  each  to  nine  neceffitous  printers  of  fixty- 
three  years  of  age  or  upwards  ; befidcs  other  charities. 


48  Broderers 

49  Upholders 
£0  Muficians 


Gutter-lane 
No  hall 
No  hall 


Qj  Elizabeth 
Charles  I. 
James  I. 


1#* 

1627 

1604 


5 

4 

10 


o o 
TO  O 

e © 


5 1 


COMPANY, 


51 

52 


Companies, 


Tu>  net's 
Bafket-makers 


53  Glafiers  |[ 

54  Horners 


Halls 


College- hill 
No  hall 


No  hall 


No  hall 


Incorporated  A.  D. 
by 


James  I. 
No  charter 


Charles  I. 
Charles  I. 


1604 

1637 

163S 


Livery  Charitable  Gifts,  paid  yearly,  and  Pri= 
fines.  vileges,  &c. 

/.  u d. 

8 00 

No  livery  ; yet  a company  by  prefeription,  go- 
verned by  2 wardens  and  48  affiftants,  with 
this  motto  to  its  arms.  Let  us  lave  one  ano- 
ther. 

3 o o | The  glafs  painters  are  incorporated 
with  them. 

No  livery  ; yet  they  have  a mafter,  2 wardens, 


and  9 alTiflants,  with  a warehoufe  in  Spital fields ; where  they  divide  in  lots,  among  themfelves,  fuch  horns  as  are 
bought  up  by  their  members  in  Leadenhall  and  other  markets:  And  in  1465,  they  obtained  an  act  of  parliament 
that  none  fhould.  be  exported,  but  fuch  as  they  refuftd. 

5 c o 

No  livery  ; yet  it  is  a fellowfhip  by  preferip- 
tion, with  3 wardens,  and  25  affiftants. 

10  00 

1 6 00  They  are  exempt  from  ward  and  pa- 

rt 1721  was  granted  to  the  company  for  ever  by 
Sir  Hans  Sloane,  bart.  the  lord  of  the  manor,  on  condition  of  their  paying  a quit-rent  of  5 /.  and  continuing  it  al- 
ways as  a phyfic-garden,  and  of  prefenting  every  year  to  the  Royal  Society  fp'ty  famples  of  different  forts  of 
plants,  there  grown,  till  they  amount  to  two  thoufand.  — The  latter  of  thefe  conditions  hath  been  long  fmee  more 
than  completed.  ' 


55  Farriers 

56  Paviours 

No  hall 
No  hall 

Charles  II. 
No  charter 

1673 

57  Loriners 

London-wall 

(L  Anne 

1712 

58  Apothecaries 

Blackfryars 

James  I. 

1617 

rifh-offices, 

and  have  a fpacious  phyfiC' 

-garden  at  Chelfea ; 

which 

59  Shipwrights 

No  hall 

James  I. 

1605 

No  livery  ; yet  they  have  a mafter,  2 wardens, 
and  16  affiftants. 

Co  Spedlacle-makers 

No  hall 

Charles  I. 

No  livery  ; yet  have  a mafter,  2 wardens,  and 
15  affiftants. 

61  Clock-makers 

No  hall 

Charles  I. 

1632 

10  00 

62  Glovers 

No  hall 

Charles  I. 

1638 

5 174 

63  Comb-makers 

No  hall 

Charles  I. 

1636 

No  livery  ; yet  they  have  a mafter,  2 wardens, 
and  13  affiftants. 

64  Felt-makers 

No  hall 

James  I. 

1604 

5 o 0 

65.  Framework-knitters 

Red  crofs-ftreet 

Cnarles  IT. 

1663 

10  00 

66  Silk-throwers 

No  hall 

Charles  I. 

1630 

No  livery  ; yet  have  a mafter,  2 wardens,  and 
20  affiftants. 

67  Silkmea 

No  hall 

Charles  I. 

1631 

No  livery  ; yet  have  a governor,  and  2c  affitL 
ants. 

68  Carmen,  have  no  hall,  nor  charter,  nor  livery  ; but  are  a fellowfhip  by  a£t  of  common  council,  with  the  title  of 
Free  Carmen  of  the  city  of  London,  and  have  a mafter,  2 wardens,  and  41  afiiitants,  under  the  dire&ion  of  the 
lord  mayor  and  aldermen.  The  carts  that  belong  to  this  fellowfhip,  which  are  betwixt  4 and  500,  are,  by  an  a£l 
of  common  council,  fubjefted  to  the  rule  of  the  prefident  and  governors  of  Chrift’s  Hofpital  ; to  whom 
the  owner  of  every  cart  pays  17  s.  ^d.  a year  for  a licence  to  work  it,  and  every  cart  is  brought  to  the  hofpita! 
to  have  a number  in  brafs  put  upon  it. 

Charles  1 . 16 36  No  livery  ; yet  have  a mafter,  2 wardens,  ar.d 

j8  afliftants. 

O.  Cromwell  1656  5 50 

James  I.  1616  No  livery  ; yet  have  a mafter,  2 wardens,  and 
18  affiftants. 

Charles  I.  1630  No  livery  ; yet  have  a mafter,  2 wardens,  and 
18  affiftants. 

Charles  II.  1670  to  o o 

Charles  II.  1670  15  15  o 

Charles  I.  1638  1368 

Charles  I.  1638  Incorporated  with  the  company  of  needle- 
makers. 

Charles  II.  1670  6 00 

Charles  II.  1664  5 00 

Charles  II  1663  No  livery  ; yet  have  a mafter,  2 wardens,  nnd 

18  afliftants. 

Cuarlcs  II.  1677  10  o o 

Charles  I.  1638  10  00 

Janus  I.  1623  No  livery  ; yet  have  a mafter,  2 wardens,  and 
1 8 affiftants. 

No  charter  No  livery  ; y t a company  bv  prefeription,  and 

have  2 wardens,  and  19  affiftants, 

6 84 


69  Pin-makers 

No  hall 

70 

Needle-makers 

No  ha’l 

7 1 

Gardeners 

No  hall 

72 

Soap  makers 

No  hall 

73 

Tin-plate  workers 

No  hall 

74 

Wheel  iv  rights 

No  hall 

D;  (lifters 

No  hall 

76 

Hatband-makers 

No  hall 

77 

Patten-makers 

No  hall 

78  Glafs-felleis  and  look-' 
ing-glafs-makers 

} No  hail 

79 

Tobacco- pipe-makers 

No  hall 

80  Coach  and  harnefs-makersNoble-ftreet 

81  Gunfmiths  No  hall 

82  Gold  and  filver  wire-drawersNo  hail 

83  Long-bow-ftring-makers  No  hall 


COMPANY. 


Companies. 

Halls. 

Inorporated  A.D. 
by 

Livery  Charitable  Gifts  paid  yearly,  and  Pri'i 
fines.  vileges,  &c. 

S4  Card-makers 

No  hall 

Charles  I.  1629 

No  livery ; yet  have  a mailer,  2 wardens,  and 
18  affillants. 

S5  Far,-rr.dkers 

No  hall 

Q.  Anne  1709 

No  livery  ; yet  have  a mailer,  2 wardens,  and 
20  affiilants. 

S6  Woodmongers  were  a company  incorporated  with  the  carmen  by  K.  James  I.  1605,  but  furrendcred  their  charter  in 

privilege  of  keeping  120  carts,  exciufive  of  the 


S? 

S8 

§9 


1668  ; by  an  aft  of  common  council  in  1694,  they  obtained  a 
number  kept  by  the  carmen,  extinct. 


Starch-makers,  extinct  No  hall 

Fifherinen,  extinB  No  hall 


James  T. 
James  II. 


1622 

1687 


rifh-clerks  Wood-ftreet  Henry  III.  1233  By  a decree  of  the  Star  chamber  court  in 

1625,  they  obtained  a privilege  to  keep  a prefs  in  their  hall,  for  printing  the  weekly  bills  of  mortality,  by  a 
perfon  appointed  by  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury.  They  are,  by  their  charter,  to  make  a report  of  all  the 
weekly  chriltenings  and  burials  in  their  feveral  parifhes  every  Tuefday,  and  they  have  a mafler,  2 wardens,  and 
17  affiflants. 

90  Porters,  are  another  fellowflrip,  without  hall,  or  livery  ; confiding  of  tackle  and  ticket-porters.  They  were  confti- 

tuted  a fraternity  by  aft  of  common  council  in  1646,  with  a power  of  annually  chufing  among  themftlves 
twelve  rulers,  being  fix  of  each  denomination.  However,  the  court  of  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  have  referved  to 
themfelves  a power  of  appointing  one  of  their  own  body,  as  the  chief  judge  in  ail  controverfies.  One  very  laud- 
able cuftom  of  the  mader  tackle-porters  is,  that  fuch  of  their  brethren  as  happen  to  be  difabled  from  working, 
receive  their  (hare  of  all  profits,  as  if  aftually  in  bufinrfs,  during  life. 

91  The  watermen,  wherrymen,  and  lightermen  of  this  city  and  neighbouring  places,  were  by  aft  of  K.  William  III. 

conftituted  a focicty,  or  company,  under  the  direftion  of  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen.  They  are  to  furnifh, 
1000  men  for  the  navy,  upon  demand  by  the  admiralty.  They  have  a hall  at  Coal  Harbour,  near  the  Thames  ; 
and  pay  to  their  poor  about  800/.  a year;  chiefly  raifed  by  ferries  over  the  Thames  on  Sunday. 

N.  B.  The  company  of  Surgeons,  Parifh-clerks,  Porters  and  Watermen,  have  not  the  privilege  of  making  their 
members  freemen  of  the  city  of  London. 


From  the  foregoing  lift,  it  appears  on  the  whole,  that 
-there  are  ninety-one  companies,  forty-eight  halls,  and  that  the 
number  of  liverymen,  according  to  the  moft  exaft  account 
that  could  be  procured,  in  1779,  was  8954,  but  this  number 
ts  variable.  The  fums  of  money  yearly  diftnbuted  in  charity 
by  only  twenty-three  of  the  companies,  amounts  to  more 
than  23,-635  > ar>d  if  but  fortypounds  each  be  annually 

given  by  the  remaining  ftxty-eight  companies,  the  whole  will 
much  exceed  26,375/.  Per  annum. 

Company  feems  more  peculiarly  appropriated  to  thofe 
grand  aflociations,  fet  on  foot  for  the  commerce  of  the 
remote  parts  of  the  world  ; as  the  Engliflr  and  Dutch  Eall 
ftidia  company,  South  Sea  company,  Miffiffippi  company, 
See. ; the  rife  and  eflabhflament  of  which,  we  lhall  here  fet 
before  the  reader. 

IT  uv ever  injurious  companies  with  joint-dock,  and  in- 
corporated with  exclufive  privileges,  mar,  at  this  time,  be 
reckoned  to  the  nation  in  general  ; it  ss  yet  certain  that 
they  were  the  general  parent  of  all  our  foreign  commerce  : 
private  traders  being  difeouraged  from  hazarding  their 
fortunes  in  foreign  commerce,  until  the  method  of  traffic 
had  been  firft  fettled  by  joint-dock  companies.  From 
this  principle  it  is,  that  we  find  feveral  nations  that  are  now 
endeavouring  to  improve  their  trade,  and  to  eftablifh  or  in- 
c.reafe  marine  power,  by  the  means  of  joint-ftock  com- 
panies. 

But  fince  the  trade  of  this  kingdom,  and  the  number  of 
traders  have  inereafed,  and  the  methods  of  aflurance  of 
Shipping  and  merchandife,  and  the  navigation  to  all  parts 
of  the  known  world  have  become  familiar  to  us ; thefe 
companies,  in  the  opinions  of  moft  men,  have  been  looked 
upon  in  the  light  of  monopolies : their  privileges  have 
therefore  been  kflened  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  fa- 
vour a free  and  general  trade;  and  experience  has  fhewn, 
that  the  trade  of  the  nation  has  advanced,  in  proportion  as 
monopolies  have  been  difeouraged.  When  companies  do 
not  trade  upon  a joint-flock,  but  are  obliged  to  admit  any 
perfon  properly  qualified,  upon  paying  a certain  fine,  and 


agreeing  to  fubmit  to  the  regulations  of  the  company,  each 
member  trading  upon  his  own  flock,  and  at  his  own  rilk. 
they  are  called  regulated  companies . When  they  trade  upou 
a joint-ftock,  each  member  (haring  in  the  common  profit  or 
lois  in  proportion  to  his  (hare  in  this  flock,  they  are  called 
joint-Jlocli  companies.  Such  companies,  whether  regulated 
or  joint-flock,  fometimes  have,  and  fometimes  have  not,  ex- 
clufive privileges  Regulated  companies  refemble,  in  every 
refpeft,  the  corporations  of  trades,  fo  common  in  the  cities 
and  towns  of  all  the  different  countries  of  Europe  ; and 
are  a fort  of  enlarged  monopolies  of  the  fame  kind.  As 
no  inhabitant  of  a town  can  exercife  an  incorporated  trade, 
without  firft  obtaining  his  freedom  in  the  corporation  ; fo 
in  moft  cafes  no  fubj-ft  of  the  Hate  can  lawfully  carry  on 
any  branch  of  foreign  trade,  for  which  a regulated  com- 
pany is  eftablifhed,  without  firft  becoming  a member  of  that 
company.  Of  companies  of  this  kind  wt  have  had,  or  (till 
have,  in  Great  Britain,  the  Hamburgh  companv,  the  Ruffia 
company,  the  Eaflland  company,  the  Turkey  company,  and 
the  African  company.  Regulated  companies,  as  fir  Jofhua 
Child  has  obferved,  though  they  had  frequently  fupported 
public  minillers,  had  never  maintained  any  forts  or  garrifons 
in  the  countries  to  which  they  traded;  whereas  joint-ftock 
companies  frequently  had.  And  in  reality,  fays  Dr-  Smith, 
(Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  iii.  p.  1 16.  j^the  former  feem  to 
be  much  more  unfit  for  this  fort  of  fervice  than  the  latter; 
partly,  becaufe  the  direftors  of  a regulated  company  have 
no  particular  interefl  in  the  profperity  of  the  general  trade 
of  the  country,  for  the  fake  of  which  fuch  forts  and  gar- 
rifons are  maintained ; whereas  the  private  interefl  of  the 
direftors  of  a joint-ftock  company,  is  connefted  with  the 
profperity  of  the  general  trade  of  the  company,  and  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  forrsand  garrifons  which  are  neceffary  fer 
its  defence;  and  partly,  becaufe  the  direftors  of  the  latter 
company  have  always  the  management  of  a large  capital, 
the  joint-ftock  of  the  company,  a part  of  which  they  may 
frequently  employ,  with  propriety,  in  building,  repairing, 
and  maintaining  fuch  neceffary  forts  and  garrifons ; whiifl 
1 the 


COMPANY, 


the  direftors  of  a regulated  company,  having  the  manage- 
ment of  no  common  capital,  have  no  other  fund  to  employ 
in  this  way,  but  the  cafual  revenue  ariiing  from  the  admif- 
lion  fines,  and  from  the  corporation  duties  lmpofcd  upon 
the  trade  of  the  company. 

joint-flock  companies,  eflablifhed  either  by  royal  charter 
or  by  aft  of  parliament,  diffrn,  in  feveral  refpefts,  not  only 
from  regulated  companies,  but  from  private  copartneries, 
ill.  In  a private  copartnery,  no  partner,  without  the  con- 
fent  of  the  company,  can  transfer  his  {hare  to  another  per- 
fon,  or  introduce  a new  member  into  the  company.  Each 
member,  however,  may,  upon  proper  warning,  withdraw 
from  the  copartnery,  and  demand  payment  of  his  fhare  of 
the  common  flock.  In  a j fint  Hock  company,  on  the  con- 
trary, no  member  can  demand  payment  of  his  fhare  from 
the  company  ; but  each  member  can,  without  their  con- 
fent,  transfer  his  fhare  to  another  perfon,  and  thereby  in- 
troduce a new  member.  2dly.  In  a private  copartnery,  each 
partner  is  bound  for  the  debts  contracted  by  the  company 
to  the  whole  extent  of  his  fortune  ; whereas,  in  a joint- 
ftock  company,  each  partner  is  bound  omy  to  the  extent 
of  his  fhare.  The  trade  of  a joint-flock  company  is  always 
managed  by  a court  of  direftors,  which  is  frequentb-  fufcjeft, 
in  a variety  of  relpedts,  to  the  controul  of  a general  court 
of  proprietors  ; but  thefe  proprietors,  being  for  the  moll 
part  totally  exempted  from  trouble  and  from  rifle,  beyond 
a limited  fum,  receive  contentediv  inch  half-yearly  or  yearly 
dividends,  as  the  direftors  think  proper  to  affign  ; and 
many  perfons  are  encouraged  to  become  adventurers  in 
joint-flock  companies,  who  would,  upon  no  account, 
hazard  their  foi tunes  in  ary  private  copartner'.  The 
direftors  of  fuch  companies  being  the  managers  rather 
of  other  people’s  money  than  of  their  own,  it  cannot  well 
be  expefted,  that  they  fhould  watch  over  it  with  the  fame 
anxious  vigilance  with  which  the  partners  in  a private  co- 
partnery frequently  w;  tch  over  their  own.  Negligence  and 
profulion  mult  always  prtvail,  more  or  lefs,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  fuch  a company.  It  is  upon  this  ac- 
count that  jomt-ftock  companies  for  foreign  trade  have 
feldom  been  able  to  maintain  the  competition  agaiall  private 
adventurers.  They  have,  accordingly,  very  feldom  fuc- 
ceeded  without  an  txclufive  privilege,  and  frequently  have 
not  fucceeded  with  one..  Without  an  exclufive  privilege, 
they  have  commonly  mifmanaged  the  trade  ; with  an  tx- 
clufive privilege,  they  have  both  mifmanaged  and  confined  it. 
For  other  appropriate  and  juft  obfervations  on  this  fubjeft, 
in  its  reference  to  the  African  company,  the  Hndfon’s  bay 
company,  the  South  Sea  company,  and  the  EaH  India  com- 
pany, fee  Smith’s  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  iii.  chap.  x. 

When  a company  of  merchants  undertake,  at  their  own 
rifle  and  expence,  to  etlablifh  a new  trade  with  fome  remote 
and  barbarous  nation,  it  may  not  be  unreafonable  to  incor- 
porate them  into  a joint-flock  company,  and  to  grant  them, 
in  cafe  of  their  fuceefs,  a monopoly  of  the  trade  for  a cer- 
tain number  of  years.  It  is  the  ancient  and  moll  natural 
way  in  which  the  Hate  can  recompenfe  them  for  hazarding 
a dangerous  and  expenfive  experiment,  of  which  the  pub- 
lic is  afterwards  to  reap  the  benefit.  A temporary  mono- 
poly of  this  kind  may  be  vindicated  upon  the  fame  principles 
upon  which  a like  monopoly  of  a new  machine  is  granted  to 
its  inventor,  and  that  of  a new  book  to  its  author.  But 
upon  the  expiration  of  this  term,  the  monopoly  ought  cer- 
tainly to  terminate;  the  forts  and  garrifons,  if  it  was  found 
neceffary  to  ellablifh  any,  to  be  taken  into  the  hands  of  go- 
vernment, their  value  to  be  paid  to  the  company,  and  the 
trade  to  be  laid  open  to  all  the  fubjefts  of  the  Hate.  With- 
out a monopoly,  however,  a joint  Hock  company,  as  expe- 


rience has  fhewn,  cannot  carry  on  any  branch  of  foreign 
trade.  An  eminent  French  author,  of  great  knowledge  in 
matters  of  political  economy,  the  abbe  Morellct,  gives  a 
lift  of  55  joint-flock  companies  for  foreign  trade,  which 
have  been  ellablifhed  in  diflerent  parts  of  Europe  fince  the 
year  1600,  and  which,  according  to  him,  have  all  failed 
from  m (management,  notwithflanding  they  had  exclufive 
privileges  A though  he  has  been  m fi  iformed  with  regard 
to  the  hillory  of  two  or  three  of  them,  which  were  not 
j >int-fiock  companies,  and  which  have  not  fail“d;  yet  there 
have  been  feveral  joint-flock  companies,  which  have  failed, 
and  which  he  has  unfitted. 

The  only  trades  which  it  feems  poffible  for  a j fint- flock 
company  to  carry  on  fuccefstully  without  an  exclufive  pri- 
vilege, are  thofe,  of  which  ail  the  operations  are  capable  of 
being  reduced  to  what  is  called  a routint,  or  to  fuch  an  uni- 
formity of  method  as  admits  ol  little  or  no  variation.  Of 
this  kuid  is,  fir  ft , the  banking  trade;  fecondlv,  the  trade  of 
infurance  from  fire,  and  from  tea-rifle  and  capture  in  time  of 
war;  thirdly,  the  trade  of  making  and  maintaining  a navi, 
gable  cut  or  canal;  and  fourthly,  the  fimilar  trade  of  bring- 
ing water  for  the  fupply  of  a great  city.  To  render  the 
ellablifhment  of  a joint-flock  company  perfectly  reafonable, 
with  the  circumflance  of  being  reducible  to  drift  rule  and 
method,  two  other  circumllances  ought  to  concur.  Firll, 
it  ought  to  appear  with  the  cleared  evidence,  that  the  under- 
taking is  of  greater  and  more  general  utility  than  the  greater 
part  of  common  trades;  and,  fecondly,  that  it  requires  a 
greater  capital  than  can  eafily  be  collected  into  a private  co- 
partnery. In  the  four  trades  above-mentioned  both  thefe 
circumllances  concur. 

The  joint-dock  companies,  fays  this  judicious  writer, 
which  are  eflsblifhed  for  the  public  fpirited  purpofe  of  pro- 
moting fome  particular  manufacture,  over  and  above  manag- 
ing their  own  affairs  ill,  to  the  diminution  of  the  general 
flock  of  the  fociety,  can,  in  other  refpefts,  fcarce  ever  fail 
to  do  more  harm  than  good.  Notwithflanding  the  moll 
upright  intentions,  the  unavoidable  partiality  of  their  di- 
reftors to  particular  branches  of  the  manufacture,  of  which 
the  undertakers  rmflead  and  impoie  upon  them,  is  a real 
dicouragement  to  the  reft,  and  neceflanly  breaks,  more  or 
lefs,  that  natural  proportion  which  would  otherwife  efla- 
blifli  itfelf  between  judicious  indullry  and  profit,  and 
which,  to  the  general  induftry  of  the  country,  is  of  all  en- 
couragements, the  greatell  and  the  mod  effectual. 

Company,  .African  ; fometiir.es  called  “Royal  African 
Company,”  the  name  of  the  original  inftitution.  The  firft 
commercial  voyage  from  England  to  the  coafl  of  Guine,a 
was  in  1536,  but  nothing  like  a company  was  formed  till 
the  year  15S8,  when  queen  Elizabeth  granted  a patent  for 
ten  years  to  come,  to  fome  merchants  of  Exeter,  and  other 
perfons  for  an  exclufive  trade  to  the  rivers  Senegal  and 
Gambia.  In  1618,  king  James  I.  granted  a charter  for 
tflablifhing  a joint-dock  company;  but  leparate  traders  con* 
turning  to  refort  to  the  coafl,  ttie  company  was  foon  dif- 
folved.  Another  company  was  erefted  by  charter  in  1631, 
which  met  with  little  fuccefs;  and  in  1651,  the  parliament 
granted  a charter  for  five  years  to  the  Eaft  India  company, 
for  trading  to  the  Gold  coafl  in  their  way  to  India.  Thq 
demand  lor  negroes  in  the  We-lt  India  and  American  planta- 
tions iricr-aiing  conliderabiy,  another  exclufive  African  or 
Guinea  company  was  incorporated  in  1662,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  the  duke  of  York,  joined  with  many  perlons  of 
rank  and  diilinftion.  This  company,  like  thofe  that  had 
preceded  it,  was  unfuccefsful,  and  its  charter  was  foon  alter 
revoked  by  confent  of  the  parties  affociated  in  the  enter- 
prize,  in  confequence  of  which  another  exclufive  company 

was 
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was  incorporated  by  letters  patent  in  1672.  They  raifed 
a capital  of  x u,ooo/.  and  improved  the  trade  confiderably ; 
but  at  the  revolution,  the  Welt  India  planters  joined  the 
feparate  traders  in  afferting  that  they  were  always  belt  fervtd 
with  (laves  when  the  trade  was  free  to  all  perfons;  and  ex- 
clulive  companies,  whole  privileges  had  not  been  fanftioned 
by  parliament,  being  confidered  inconfillent  with  the  declara- 
tion of  rights,  the  trade  became  open  again;  but  all  private 
traders  were  to  pay  10  per  cent,  to  the  company,  towards 
maintaining  the  forts  and  faftories  on  the  coaft.  This  con- 
tribution was  however  found  infufficient,  and  m 17,30  par- 
liament granted  10,000 /.  for  the  purpofe,  which  was  conti- 
nued annually  till  1744,  when,  in  confequence  of  the  war, 
2o,ooo/.  was  granted,  and  in  almoft  every  year  lince,  a fum 
has  been  appropriated  by  parliament  to  this  purpofe. 

As  all  the  jaint-ftock  companies  which  had  been  efta- 
blilhed  for  this  trade  had  appeared  incompetent  to  carry  it 
on  with  advantage,  it  was  in  1750  (23  Geo.  II.  c.  31.) 
transferred  to  a regulated  company,  the  members  of  which 
are  deemed  a body  corporate  and  politic,  under  the  title  of 
The  Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  Africa,  but  are  pro- 
hibited from  trading  in  their  corporate  capacity,  from  hav- 
ing any  joint  or  transferable  Hock,  and  from  borrowing 
money  under  their  common  feal.  Any  perfon  intending  to 
trade  to  Africa,  may  become  free  of  this  company  on  pay- 
ment of  forty  (hillings;  and  out  of  the  monies  thus  received, 
a fum  not  exceeding  800/,  is  allowed  for  the  falaries  of 
clerks  and  agents  at  London,  Briftol,  and  Liverpool,  the 
houfe-rent  of  their  office  at  London,  and  all  other  expences 
of  management,  commiffion,  and  agency  in  England.  What 
remains  of  this  fum,  after  defraying  thefe  different  expences, 
they  may  divide  among  themfelves,  as  campenfation  for  their 
trouble,  in  what  manner  they  think  proper.  The  forts, 
factories,  &c.  poffcffed  by  the  old  company  on  the  coaft  of 
Africa,  are  veiled  in  the  prefcnt  company,  who  continue  to 
receive  an  annual  fum  from  parliament  (generally  about 
13,000/.)  for  the  fupport  of  thefe  eftablifhrr.ents:  the  fum 
granted  in -the  year  1806  was  18,000/.  For  the  proper  ap- 
plication of  this  fum,  the  committee  is  obliged  to  account 
annually  to  the  curfitor  baron  of  the  exchequer,  which  ac- 
count is  afterwards  to  be  laid  before  parliament. 

The  company  is  under  the  management  of  a committee  of 
nine  perfons,  three  being  chofen  for  London,  three  for  Brif- 
tol, and  three  for  Liverpool,  annually.  The  committee  are 
enjoined  to  lay  an  annual  account  of  the  application  pf  the 
money  granted  to  them  before  parliament. 

Although  by  the  4th  of  Geo.  III.  c.  20.  the  fort  of  Se- 
negal, with  all  its  dependencies,  had  been  vefted  in  this 
company,  yet  in  the  ye3r  following  (by  the  5th  of  Geo. 
III.  c.  44.  j not  only  Senegal  and  its  dependencies,  but  the 
whole  coaft  from  the  port  of  Sallee,  in  South  Barbary,  to 
■Cape  Rouge,  was  exempted  from  the  jurifdiftion  of  that 
company,  and  vefted  in  the  crown;  the  trade  to  it  being 
declared  free  to  all  his  majefty’s  fubjefts. 

Before  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Royal  African  company, 
there  had  been  three  other  joint-ftock  companies  fucceffively 
erefted  one  after  another,  for  the  African  trade.  They 
were  all  equally  unfuccefsful.  They  all,  however,  had  ex- 
clufive  charters,  which,  though  not  confirmed  by  aft  of 
parliament,  were  in  thofe  days  fuppofed  to  convey  a real 
cxclufive  privilege. 

Companies,  Englifh.  The  Eajl  India  Company  was  efta- 
bliffied  by  charter  datedDec.  31,  1600,  by  which  the  earl  of 
Cumberland  and  other  perfons  were  authorized  to  carry 
on  an  excluiive  trade  to  all  parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  for  15 
years;  under  the  title  of  *'  The  Governor  and  Company  of 
Merchant*  of  itondon  trading  to  the  Eaft  Indies.’’  They 


raifed  72,000/.  in  (hares  df  50/,  each,  and  fitted  out  five  (hips, 
which  accompHfhed  their  firft  voyage  very  fucceisfully,  in 
two  years  and  feven  months. 

Having  carried  on  the  trade  for  about  ten  years,  with 
different  degrees  of  fuccefs,  they  obtained  another  charter 
dated  May  314  x6io,  by  which  the  company  was  made 
perpetual.  They  had  not  yet  adopted  the  mode  of  trading 
under  one  joint  (lock,  but  carried  it  on  in  feveral  co- 
partnerfnips  and  leffer  (locks.  -In  1613  the  proprietors  of 
the  fever al  feparate  (locks,  united  them  into  one  general 
joint-capital  ; and  notwithilanding  fome  oppofition  to  (.heir 
trade,  both  at  home,  and  abroad,  they  preferved  ar.d  ex- 
tended it,  having  at  this  time  eftabliffied  faftories  at  about 
twenty  different  places  in  India.  In  a vindication  of  the 
Eaft  India  Company  before  the  privy  council,  at  a fub- 
fequent  period,  among  other  remarks  for  (hewing  the  great 
difficulties  attending  an  Eaft  India  trade,  it  was  afferted, 
that  although  they  had  a (lock  of  1,500,000/.  yet  in  fifteen 
years  time,  viz  ■ from  1617  to  1632,  their  whole  profit 
was  no  more  than  x 2 and  one-half  per  cent. 

In  1637,  Charles  I.  eftabliffied  a new  company  to  trade 
to  China  and  Japan,  but  it  was  fcon  ruined.  The  old  com- 
pany likewife  from  its  differences  with  the  Dutch  Eaft  India 
company,  the  encroachments  of  private  adventurers,  and 
other  caufes,  fell  into  decay,  and  in  1655  it  was  diffolved 
by  Cromwell,  and  the  trade  laid  open.  The  mifehiefs 
which  followed  obliged  him  to  re-eftabliffi  the  company 
about  three  years  after;  their  joint-dock  was  now  739,782/., 
of  which  only  ore  half,  or  369,891/.  was  paid  in,  and  was 
properly  thcir’capital.  The  total  exports  of  the  company  in 
three  years,  ending  with  1660,  was  227,820 /.  in  bullion,  and 
23,763  /.  in  merchandize.  After  the  reftoration,  they  ob- 
tained a new  charter  from  Charles  II.  dated  April  3,  1661. 
By  this  charter  it  appears  that  the  company  had  not  then 
one  foie  transferable  joint-flock  ; but  that  every  oije,  who 
was  free  of  this  company  paid  a certain  fum  of  money  to 
the  company  on  the  fitting  out  of  their  fleet,  for  which 
he  had  credit  in  the  company’s  books,  and  received  hi* 
proportionate  dividend  on  the  profits  of  the  refpeftive  voyage. 
The  whole  inveftments  were  made  by  the  company  in  their 
corporate  capacity;  but  they  were  not  eftabliffied  as  an 
irrevocable  corporation,  as  they  might  be  dnlolved  on  three 
years  notice. 

In  1664,  the  company’s  (lock  fold  at  only  70  per  cent., 
but  in  confequence  of  an  inquiry  into  the  (fate  of  their 
affairs,  the  refult  of  which  was  very  favourable,  the  (lock 
foon  got  up  confiderably.  New  charters  were  granted  in 
1669  and  167 6,  confirming  all  their  privileges.  In  the 
latter  year,  the  company  having  made  a confiderable  profit 
by  their  trade,  agreed,  inftead  of  making  a dividend  thereof, 
to  add  it  to  their  capital  (lock,  fo  as  juft  to  double  the 
fame,  by  which  their  capital  became  739,782/.  iox.  In 
confequence  of  the  extenfion  ar.d  fuccefs  of  their  trade, 
which  enabled  them  to  make  large  dividends,  their  flock  in 
1680  fold  from  280  to  300  percent;  but  thefe  great  profits, 
and  the  doubtful  authority  on  which  they  held  their  exclufive 
privileges,  (not  having  the  fanftion  of  parliament)  being  a 
great  temptation  to  individual  adventurers,  interlopers, 
who  had  often  given  them  much  trouble,  became  again  very 
numerous,  and  attempts  were  made  to  get  the  trade  laid 
open,  or  to  have  it  vefted  in  a regulated  company  fimilar  to 
thofe  by  which  the  trade  with  Turkey  and  with  fome  other 
countries  was  then  carried  on.  The  company,  however,  in 
1683  found  means  to  obtain  anew  charter,  by  which  all  their 
former  privileges  were  confirmed,  and  they  were  empowered 
to  feize  the  ffiips  and  merchandize  of  all  interlopers,  to 
raife  and  maintain  military  forces,  to  exercife  martial  law, 

and 
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arid  to  eftablifh  a court  of  Judicature  for  determining  all 
mercantile  caufes,  within  their  limits.  In  1686  they  obtained 
another  charter  granting  them  flill  greater  powers  and 

privileges. 

Soon  after  the  revolution  much  popular  clamour  was  raifed 
againft  the  Eafl  India  company;  and  in  1691  the  houfe  of 
commons  addreffed  the  king  to  diffolve  the  company  and 
incorporate  a new  one;  an  opportunity  for  which  foon  oc- 
curred, as  in  1 693,  the  charter  of  the  company  became  void, 
from  their  not  paying  the  duty  which  had  been  impqfed  on 
their  ilock  within  the  time  limited  by  the  aft  ; but  a new 
charter  was  granted  them,  on  condition  of  fubmitting  to 
ftich  regulations  as  fhould  be  ordained  before  the  29th  of 
September  1694  and  which  were  contained  in  two  charters 
loon  afterwards  executed. 

In  169S  the  complaints  of  the  weavers  of  London  againft 
the  importation  of  India  wrought  filks,  and  the  company 
Saving  been  prevented  by  Ioffes  from  making  any  dividends 
for  feveral  years,  brought  it  into  much  dilrepute,  and  the 
houfe  of  commons  thought  it  neceJTary  to  take  the  date  of 
their  affairs  into  coniideration.  The  company  thought  it 
prudent  to  offer  to  advance  700,000 /.  for  the  public  fervice 
st  4 per  cent,  interelt,  provided  the  exclufive  trade  was 
legally  fettled  on  them  ; but  a number  of  merchants,  coun- 
tenanced by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  propofed  to 
advance  2,000,000/.  at  8 per  cent,  interelt,  for  fimilar  pri- 
vileges. The  latter  propofal  was  approved,  and  an  aft 
paired  by  which  a new  company  was  eftablifhed;  many 
difficulties  however  appeared,  with  refpeft  to  their  engaging 
in  the  trade,  till  the  expiration  of  the  three  years  notice  for 
determining  the  old  company.  During  this  unfettled  date 
of  the  Eafl  India  trade,  the  old  company’s  dock  had  in 
about  nine  or  ten  years  fluctuated  from  300  per  cent,  to 
only  37  per  cent. 

The  great  contentions  which  enfued  between  the  old  and 
aew  companies,  foon  rendered  it  obvious  that  little  benefit 
would  be  derived  from  the  trade,  unlels  a coalition  between 
the  two  rival  corporations  was  effefted.  This  was  accom- 
plifhed  in  1702,  by  an  agreement  that  the  old  company 
fhould  purchafe  an  equal  proportion  of  flock  in  the  new 
company,  and  that  the  ftparate  traders,  who  had  fubfcribed 
to  the  new  company,  but  not  to  their  joint-dock,  fhould  be 
included  in  the  union.  The  old  company  was  to  keep  their 
flock  in  the  new  company,  in  their  corporate  capacity  for 
feven  years,  then  to  transfer  it  to  their  refpeftive  members, 
and  reiign  their  charter  to  the  crown, from  which  time  the  new 
company  comprehending  the  proprietors  of  both,  affumed 
their  prefent  title  of  The  united  Company  of  Merchants 
of  England  trading  to  the  Eafl  Indies.”  In  1708  the  term 
of  their  exclufive  trade  to  India,  which  was  determinable 
upon  three  years  notice  after  1711,  and  repayment  of  the 
fum  they  had  advanced,  was  prolonged  to  three  years  notice 
after  Lady-day  1726;  for  which  they  advanced  to  govern- 
ment 1,200,000  without  any  additional  interefl.  In  1712 
they  obtained  an  aft  for  continuing  t,he  trade  and  cor- 
poration capacity  of  the  company,  although  the  films  they 
had  advanced  to  government  fhould  be  repaid  ; which 
repayment  or  redemption  of  their  annual  fund,  was  not  to 
be  made  till  the  expiration  of  three  years  notice  after  Lady- 
day  1733. 

The  aft  of  parliament  being  liable  to  a different  con- 
ftruftion  from  what  was  probably  intended,  and  the  term 
granted  being  near  its  expiration,  a very  powerful  oppo- 
sition to  its  renewal,  was  raifed  in  1730,  and  fpecious  pro- 
pofals  were  made  to  parliament  for  redeeming  the  fund 
ef  the  company,  and  transferring  the  trade  to  a regulated 
Vyn.  XX. 


company,  with  fimilar  privileges.  After  a very  full  difeuflio* 
of  the  fubjeft,  a new  agreement  was  entered  into  with  the 
company,  who  agreed  to  pay  200,000/.  towards  the  fervice 
of  the  current  year,  and  to  have  the  interefl  payable  to 
them  by  government  reduced  from  5 to  4 percenc.;  in  conii- 
deration of  which  all  their  exclufive  privileges  were  con- 
tinued till  the  expiration  of  three  years  notice,  to  be  given 
after  Lady-day  176 6,  when  upon  re-payment  of  their  entire 
capital  of  3,200,000/.  their  exclufive  privileges  were  to 
ceafr,  but  the  company  to  continue  a corporation  for  ever, 
to  enjoy  the  Eafl  India  trade  in  common  with  all  other 
fubjefts.  In  confequence  of  this  reduftion  of  the  interelt 
received  from  government,  they  thought  proper  to  reduce 
the  dividend  payable  to  their  proprietors  from  8 to  7 Per 
cent,  and  foon  after  to  6 per  cent. 

In  1743  the  company  propofed  to  advance  1, coo, 000/. 
for  the  fervice  of  the  year  1744,  at  3 per  cent,  interefl,  on 
having  the  term  of  their  exclufive  trade  enlarged  for  four- 
teen years,  and  being  permitted  to  borrow  a million  on 
bonds.  This  propofal  being  accepted,  the  debt  from  the 
public  to  the  company  became  4,200,000/.,  and  the  ex- 
clufive trade  was  now  extended  to  three  years  notice,  to  be 
given  by  parliament  after  Lady-day  1780,  with  the  former 
provifion,  that,  after  fuch  determination,  the  company  fhould 
continue  to  have  a common  right  with  other  lubjefts  in  the 
trade  to  India. 

The  company  not  fubferibing  to  the  reduftion  of  interefl 
propofed  in  1749,  the  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons  was 
ordered  to  give  them  notice  that  the  fum  due  from  govern- 
ment would  be  paid  off,  unlefs  they  fubfcribed  before  May 
3°,  X750:  with  this  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  comply,  but 
a condition  was  made,  that  in  order  to  enable  the  company 
to  reduce  their  bond  debt,  they  fhould  be  empowered  to 
raife  money  by  the  fale  of  3 per  cent,  annuities,  to  the 
amount  of  the  debt  of  government  to  the  company.  The 
annuities  thus  fold  were  known  by  the  title  of  3 per  cent. 
India  annuities,  and  were  for  many  years  payable  at  the 
India  houfe,  but  are  now  confoiidated  with  the  3 per  cent, 
reduced  bank  annuities. 

Hitherto  the  company  had  not  afpired  beyond  their  ori- 
ginal charafter  of  merchants,  and  merely  poffeffed  faftorie* 
at  the  principal  ports  to  which  they  traded  ; thefe  faftories 
were,  for  the  fafety  of  their  merchandize  and  the  proteftion 
of  thtir  fervants,  converted  into  forts,  which  rendered  it  ne- 
ceffaiy  to  maintain  a military  eftablifhment.  Thus  poffeffed 
of  the  means  of  offence  as  well  as  defence,  they  made  con- 
fiderable  exertions  to  oppofe  the  progrefs  of  the  French  in 
thofe  parts  ; and  as  the  two  companies  each  endeavoured  to 
procure  the  afliflance  of  the  neighbouring  native  princes,  the 
field  of  interefl  and  ambition  became  much  enlarged.  In 
1731,  the  company  fent  a conliderable  military  force  into 
the  province  of  Arcot  to  fupport  the  nabob  againft  his 
rival,  who  was  powerfully  afiilted  by  the  French  ; in  which 
conteft  they  were  engaged  with  little  intermiflion  for  feveral 
years.  In  Bengal,  the  company  had  carried  on  their  com- 
mercial intercourfe  without  any  connexion  with  territorial 
authority,  till  the  death  of  the  fubah  Ali-Verdi-Khan,  in 
1756.  This  prince  had  viewed  their  increafing  opulence 
and  power  with  great  jealoufy,  and  a fhort  time  before  his 
death  gave  a remarkable  charge  to  his  fucceffor,  in  which 
he  cautioned  him  to  keep  in  view  the  power  of  the  Euro- 
pean nations  in  his  country,  and  to  free  himfelf  from  their 
influence  as  foon  as  poffible.  “ The  power  of  the  Englifii 
is  great ; reduce  them  firll ; the  others  will  then  give  you 
little  trouble.  Suffer  them  riot  to  have  forts  or  foldiers  ; if 
yo»  do}  the  country  is  not  yours.”  In  attempting  4o  put 
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tin's  advice  into  execution,  Sou-Rajah-Dowla  was  completely 
defeated  by  the  company’s  forces,  and  the  new  fubah  of 
their  appointment,  befides  paying  to  the  company  a very 
large  lum  far  their  Ioffes  and  expences,  ceded  to  them  a 
confiderable  territory  in  the  vicinity  of  Calcutta.  On  the 
coail  of  Coromandel,  hoftilities  were  carried  on  againft  the 
French  fettlements  with  unequal  fuccefs,  but  ultimately  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Englifh,  upon  which  the  fubah  of  the 
Decan  concluded  a treaty  with  the  company,  and  ceded  to 
them  the  entire  circar  of  Mafulipatam.  In  1760,  the  com- 
pany’s forces  completely  defeated  thofe  of  France,  and  in 
the  following  year  captured  Pondicherry,  the  chief  of  the 
French  fettlements  in  India  ; fince  which  events  the  power 
of  France  in  India  has  been  very  infignificant. 

Such  was  the  commencement  of  the  company’s  acquifi- 
tions  of  territory,  which  they  have  feized  every  fubfequent 
opportunity  of  extending,  till  the  fovereignsof  India,  whofe 
protection  they  formerly  courted,  have  funk  into  the  fitu- 
ation  of  their  dependents,  and  hold  their  precarious  dig- 
nities at  the  will  and  pleafure  of  a fociety  of  foreign 
traders. 

The  annual  fales  of  the  imports  of  the  company  for  fix- 
teen  years  preceding  1757,  amounted  on  an  average  to 
about  2,055,000/. ; and  for  the  fame  period,  the  exported 
goods  and  ilores  amounted  annually,  at  their  prime  coft, 
to  258,000/.;  the  bullion  exported  10690,000/.  per  annum, 
and  they  paid  in  difcharge  of  bills  of  exchange  190,000/. 
per  annum. 

Early  in  [764,  on  the  receipt  of  fome  unpleafant  news  from 
Bengal,  India  flock  fell  14  per  cent.  The  general  admi- 
niftration  of  the  company’s  affairs,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
became  foon  after  the  fubjeft  of  much  difcufiion  ; and  on 
29th  Auguft  1766,  the  court  of  directors  received  a notice 
from  the  fecretaries  of  ftate,  that  an  inveftigation  would 

Statement  of  the  Company’s  Revenues , at  their  different 

To  expences  in  Bengal,  civil,  military,  and 

fortifications  ....  £1,350,00© 
To  ditto  at  Fort  St.  George  - - 560,000 

To  ditto  at  Bombay  - 360,000 


2,270,000 

Nett  balance  of  the  year’s  revenues  1,770,000 

£4,040,000 


On  an  average  of  ten  years,  ending  with  1777,  the  com- 
pany’s exports  in  goods  were  about  490,000/. ; in  bullion, 
1 10,000/. ; and  the  fum  paid  in  difcharge  of  bills  of  ex- 
change, 458,000/.  per  annum.  By  the  aid  afforded  from 
the  revenues,  their  inveftments  were  increafed,  fo  as  to  pro- 
duce about  3,330,000/.  per  annum. 

In  1779,  an  aft  was  paffed  for  continuing  the  territories 
and  revenues  in  India  in  the  poffefiion  of  the  company  for 
one  year,  which  in  1780  was  continued  for  another  year. 
In  June  1781,  it  was  agreed  to  offer  to  pay  into  the  ex- 
chequer 400,000/.,  in  full  difcharge  of  all  claims  of  the 
public  upon  the  company  up  to  the  ill  of  March  ; and  as, 
in  the  preceding  year,  they  had  received  notice  that  the 
A, 200, 000/.  due  to  them  from  government  would  he  paid 
off  on  the  10th  of  April,  1783,  it  became  neceffary  to  enter 
into  a new  agreement,  the  conditions  of  which  were,  that 
the  company  lhould  continue  to  enjoy  their  exclufive 
privileges  to  the  ill  of  March,  1794,  then  to  ceafe  and  deter- 
mine, upon  the  former  conditions  of  three  years  previous 


take  piece  in  the  next  feffion  of  parliament.  The  admin?- 
fixation  laid  claim  to  the  territories  which  the  company  had 
acquired  in  India,  with  the  revenue  arifing  from  them,  as  of 
right  belonging  to  the  crown  ; but  as  the  company  were 
very  unwilling  to  have  this  new  fource  of  wealth  taken  out 
of  their  hands,  a temporary  agreement  was  made  for  two 
years,  by  which  the  company,  in  compenfation  for  this 
claim,  agreed  to  pay  to  government  400,000/.  a year.  In 
1769,  the  agreement  was  renewed  for  five  years,  and  the 
territorial  acquifitions  and  revenues  in  India  fecured  to  the 
company  for  that  term,  with  a ftipulation  that  the  company 
fhould  be  allowed  to  increafe  their  dividend  to  12^  per 
cent.,  but  not  to  increafe  it  more  than  one  per  cent,  in  one 
year. 

They  now  became  involved  in  a war  with  the  famous 
Hyder  Ally,  in  confequence  of  which,  and  of  the  mifcon- 
duft  of  their  fervants  in  India,  the  concerns  of  the  company, 
from  the  moll  flourilhing  fituation,  were  brought  into  the 
greateft  embarraffments.  Seleft  and  fecret  committees  of 
the  houfe  of  commons  were  appointed  to  inveftigate  the 
ftate  of  their  affairs;  and  in  1773,  it  appeared,  not  only 
that  they  were  unable  to  make  the  ftipulated  annual  pay- 
ment to  government,  but  that  it  was  neceffary  to  affitt  them 
with  a loan  of  1,400,000.  Till  this  fum  fhould  be  repaid, 
the  dividend  to  their  proprietors  was  not  to  exceed  6 per 
cent.,  and  afterward  not  to  exceed  7 per  cent,  till  their 
bond  debt  was  reduced  to  1,500,000/.  From  thefe  circum- 
ftances,  the  price  of  the  company’s  flock  fell  confiderably 
from  the  latter  part  of  1772  till  February  1774,  when  their 
affairs  began  to  wear  a brighter  afpeft.  In  1776,  the  loan 
from  government  had  been  repaid,  and  their  fituation  being 
otherwife  improved,  the  dividend  on  their  flock  was  railed 
to  8 per  cent. 

Settlements  in  India , in  the  Tear  ending  April  1777. 

By  nett  revenues  in  Bengal  - - £2,500,000- 

Benares  tribute  - - • - 290,000 

Oude  fubfidy  - 370,000 

By  revenues  of  Fort  St.  George  and  the 

Circars  - 560,000 

Tanjore  fubfidy  - 160,000 

By  revenues  of  Bombay,  &c.  - - 160,000 


£4,040,000 


notice,  and  the  repayment  of  all  fums  due  to  them.  The 
furplus  of  their  nett  profits,  after  paying  their  dividends, 
were  appropriated,  three  fourths  for  the  fervice  of  govern- 
ment, and  one  fourth  to  be  retained  by  the  company  ; and 
they  were  reftrifted  not  to  increafe  the  dividend  of  8 pet- 
cent.  more  than  1 per  cent,  in  any  year.  This  reftriftion 
was,  however,  foon  found  unneceffary  ; for  the  nett  profits 
of  the  company  for  the  year  ending  ill  of  March,  1782,  did 
not  amount  to  fo  much  as  a dividend  of  8 per  cent,  on  their 
flock  by  22,023/.;  in  confequence  of  which,  it  became  ne- 
ceffary for  government  to  allow  a farther  time  for  the  pay- 
ment of  396,4 661.  as.  6d.,  which  was  due  from  the  com- 
pany for  cuftoms,  befides  a part  of  the  fum  which  they  had 
agreed  to  pay  in  1781;  and  they  were  at  the  fame  time 
empowered,  notwithftanding  the  above  deficiency,  to  conti- 
nue thdir  dividends  at  8 per  cent.  In  the  following  year, 
the  war  in  India,  and  other  circumftance3,  increafed  the  em- 
barraffment  of  the  company’s  affairs;  and,  by  a ftatement 
of  their  accounts  to  the  1 ft  of  March,  1 783,  it  appeared  that 
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the  nett  profits  of  that  year  did  not  amount  to  a dividend 
of  8 percent,  by  2,55,813/.,  which  dividend  they  were  ne- 
verthelefs  authorized  by  parliament  to  continue  ; and,  to 
enable  them  fo  to  do,  government  iffued  exchequer  bills  to 
-the  amount  of  300,000/.,  which  the  bank  undertook  to  lend 
money  upon  to  the  company. 

The  long  and  expenfive  war  in  which  the  company  had 
been  engaged  in  India,  terminated  in  March  1784,  by  the 
ratification  of  peace  with  the  Myforean  government;  but 
the  confequence  of  this  war,  in  addition  to  the  war  in  Eu- 
rope, was  the  general  derangement  of  the  company’s  affairs 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  In  December  1783,  February 
and  May  1784,  the  direftors  laid  before  parliament  fuch 
accounts  as  they  then  pofTefTed,  refpefting  the  general  date 
of  their  finances.  But  the  impcfiibility  of  drawing  any  fa- 
tisfaftory  information  from  ftatements  made  up  in  fuch  a 
fituation  of  their  affairs,  with  the  apprehenfions  which  the 
meafures  then  in  agitation,  relative  to  the  future  govern- 
ment of  India,  had  excited  in  the  public  mind,  reduced  the 
credit  of  the  company  to  the  lowed  ebb.  Their  (lock  fold 
as  low  as  Ii8|;  their  bonds  at  home,  bearing  5 percent, 
interefl,  were  negociated  from  2I  to  4 per  cent,  difeount ; 
their  bonds  and  certificates,  at  Bengal  and  Madras,  bore 
from  1 8 to  40  per  cent,  difeount ; at  Bombay  50  per  cent. ; 
and  orders  on  the  treafury  there  fold  at  65,  and  upwards, 
per  cent,  difeount. 

It  now  became  a general  conviftion,  that  the  company 
was  incompetent  to  the  political  government  of  the  exten- 
five  territories  which  they  had  acquired.  A.  Board  of  Con. 
troul  was  therefore  eftablifhed,  compofed  of  a certain  num- 
ber of  commiffioners  to  be  appointed  by  the  king,  and 
removeable  at  his  pleafure.  This  board  was  authorized  to 
check,  fuperintend,  and  controul,  the  civil  and  military  go- 
vernment and  revenues  of  the  company.  The  difpatches 
tranfmitted  by  the  direftors  to  the  different  prefidencies 
were  to  be  previoufly  fubjefted  to  the  infpeftion  of  the 
Board.  The  appointment  of  governor-general,  prefident,  or 
.counfellor  in  the  different  prefidencies,  was  made  fubjeft  to 
the  approbation  and  recall  of  his  majefty ; and  fuch  other 
regulations  adopted,  as  in  a great  meafure  deprived  the 
company  of  that  political  and  civil  authority  which  they  had 
luffered  to  be  fo  grofsly  abufed. 

In  1786  fome  further  regulations  were  made  refpefting 
the  government  of  India;  and,  as  the  company’s  trade  was 
increaling,  particularly  in  the  article  of  tea,  their  import  of 
■which  had  been  greatly  augmented  by  the  arrangement  of 
the  commutation  aft,  they  were  faid  to  require  a greater 
.capital,  and  were  authorized  to  create  800,000/.  new  {lock, 
on  which  they  railed  1,240,000/.  at  the  rate  of  155  per 
■cent.  In  1789  they  obtained  another  aft,  enabling  them 
to  add  1.000,000/.  to  their  capital,  which  thus  became 
■5,000,000/. 

In  the  beginning  of  1793,  the  term  of  the  company’s 
«xc!ufive  privileges  being  nearly  expired,  the  fubjeft  of  lay- 
ing open  the  trade  to  India  was  again  difeuffed,  and  though 
it  was  not  thought  proper  to  rifle  the  lofs  and  confufion 
which  mull  unavoidably  attend  any  attempt  to  take  fuch  an 
immenfe  concern  out  of  the  hands  in  which  it  has  fo  long 
continued,  a ftipulation  was  made  in  the  agreement  for  the 
.renewal  of  the  charter,  that  fuch  regulations  fliculd  be 
adopted  as  to  admit  of  a free  exportation  by  private  perfons 
on  their  own  account,  of  any  goods  of  the  growth,  pro- 
duce, or  manufafture  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland;  and  of 
a free  importation  of  fuch  forts  of  the  raw  materials  of  the 
cEait  Indies  as  are  ufed  in  the  manufaftures  of  Great  Britain 
or  Ireland;  that  the  company  fhould  be  obliged  to  provide 
Shipping  for  the  carriage  of  the  private  trade,  at  as  low  a 


freight  as  it  could  be  furnifhed  by  private  merchants;  and 
that  they  ffiould  licenfe  a proper  number  of  agents  to  refide 
at  the  company’s  fettlements,  under  their  proteftiony'for 
the  management  of  the  private  trade.  On  thefe  conditions 
the  company’s  term  in  the  exclufive  trade  was  enlarged  for 
20  years,  or  to  the  iff  of  March,  1814,  with  the  former  pro- 
vifo,that  if,  after  the  expiration  of  that  term,  their  right  to  the 
foie  trade  fhall  ceafe,  in  confequence  of  three  years  previous 
notice  being  given  by  parliament,  and  the  repayment  of  fuch 
fums  as  may  be  then  due  from  the  public,  they  (hall  continue 
a corporation,  with  power  to  carry  on  a free  trade  in  com- 
mon wit'n  other  perfons. 

On  this  occafion,  the  total  income  of  the  company,  arifing 
both  from  their  territorial  revenues  and  their  commercial 
concerns,  was  ftated  as  follows: 

The  nett  annual  income  in  rents  and  profits  of 
trade,  taken  in  the  mod  unfavourable  light  to 
the  company,  and  fuppofed  to  be  confidera- 
bly  under  the  mark,  was  rated  at  - - - ,£*2, 329, 164 

Subjeft  to  the  following  payments,  viz. 

Interefl;  of  3,200,000/.  on  bond,  at 

4 per  cent.  - ^i2S,ooo 

Ditto  of  6,669,082/.  debt  in  India, 
at  various  rates  of  interefl,  on  a 
medium  about  8f  per  cent.  - - 561,923 

Dividend  of  8 per  cent,  on  their  ca- 
pital of  5,000,000/.  - - . - - 400,000 

1,089,923 

Leaving  a nett  annual  furplus  of  - - - - ^1,239,241 


Of  this  furplus  it  was  propofed  to  appropriate  500,000 /. 
per  ann.  to  the  reduction  of  the  debt  in  India,  to  pay 
500,000 /.  per  annum  to  government  in  half-yearly  payments, 
and  to  pay  an  increafed  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  to  their 
proprietors  on  6,000,000/.  to  which  fum  their  capital  was 
now  raifed. 

This  annual  furplus,  if  it  really  exifted  at  the  time  to 
which  the  above  account  refers,  was  of  very  fhort  duration. 
In  1795  the  company  found  themfelves  unable  to  continue 
the  propofed  contribution  to  government;  and  the  intrigues 
of  Tippoo  Saib  with  the  French,  and  with  fome  of  the  na- 
tive powers,  which  obliged  the  company  to  keep  up  a 
large  military  etlablifhment,  and  foon  after  to  engage  in 
another  expenfive  war,  not  only  reduced  the  furplus  of 
their  revenues,  but  occafioned  a confiderable  increafe  of 
debt  in  India,  which  has  fince  been  further  augmented  in 
confequence  of  hollilities  with  Dowlut  Rao  Scindia  and 
Jefwunt  Rao  Holkar. 

In  order  to  furnifh  fome  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  com- 
pany’s commercial  and  financial  concerns,  the  following  ac- 
counts are  fubjoined. 

The  amount  of  all  goods  fold  at  the  Eaft  India  Company’s 
fales,  from  the  ill  of  March  1805  to  the  iftof  March  iSo64 
Company’s  goods;  viz. 


Teas  ---------  £3,6 20,904 

Bengal  piece  goods  -----  621,862 

Coaft  and  Surat  piece  goods  - - 614,317 

Raw  and  organzine  filk  - - - - 274,459 

Nankeens  - --  --  --  - 65,240 

Pepper  ---------  121,844 

Saltpetre  --------  217,769 

Spices  ---------  114,545 

Drugs,  fugar,  coffee,  &c,  - - - 348,350 
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Private  Trade  goods,  <viz% 

“ * A39>2t5 


Piece  goods  .......  772,517 

Raw  i'llk 447228 

Nankeens  ........  21,489 

Pepper  10,63  3 

Saltpetre  .........  144 

Pings,  fngar,  indigo,  &c.  ...  1,693,926 

2,782,152 

Total  ...  £8,781,442 


Am  Eftimate  of  the  revenues  and  charges  in  India,  for 
the  year  1806-7. 

Revenues. 

Bengal  • . ^9, 148,711 

Madrafs 5,021,325 

.Bombay  ....  ........  677,203 


Total  - - £14,847,239 


Charges. 

Bengal,  civil  and  military  expences  - - - £6,944,607 

Madrafs  ...  do.  .......  5,379,218 

Bombay  ...  do.  .......  1,826,516 

Gommcrcal  charges  not  added  to  invoices  - * 192,769 

Interell  of  debts  .........  2,275,300 

Supplies  to  Prince  of  Wales’  iftand,  &c.  - - 185,600 

Total  ...  £16.804,010 

Deduct  eftimated  revenues  * - 14847,239 


Deficiency  - - £ 1,956,771 


Account  of  the  adtual  receipts  and  payments  of  the  Fall 
India  Company,  in  Great  Britan),  for  one  year,  ending 
the  1 ft  of  March  1807. 

Receipts. 


Ca(h  in  the  Treafury  1 ft  March  1806 

£ 

669,794 

6 

A 

2 

For  company’s  goods  fold  ... 

5,294,384 

8 

Cf  the  board  of  ordnance  for  faltpetre 

169,000 

0 

O 

Private  trade  goods  fold  .... 

2,1  14,269 

8 

10 

Charges  and  profit  on  private  trade 

163,462 

19 

2 

Culioms  on  do.  - - . 

7R3So 

19 

5 

Freight  on  do.  ...... 

119,784 

18 

10 

Intereft  on  red.  3 per  cent,  annuities 

36,266 

10 

Of  government,  on  account  of  a fum  due 
to  the  company  ...... 

i,ceo,ooo 

0 

0 

Alms-houfes  at  Poplar  .... 

2,416  j8 

2 

Perfons  returned  from  India  - - 

17,516 

O 

O 

Bonds  iffued  ------- 

517,000 

0 

0 

Duty  on  tea  received  .... 

3,120,290 

12 

3 

Total  - - 

£13,288,527 

12 

4 

Payments. 

Cuftofns  - --  --  --  - 

161,736 

H 

O 

Freight  and  demorage  .... 

1,689,040 

9 

4 

Goods  and  ftores  exported  - - - 

2,270,793 

1 

8 

India  debt  - --  --  --  - 

S0’22  3 

'9 

5 

Udis  of  exchange  from  ledia  • - 

342,885 

f 

8 

Ditto  from  China  ----- 

641,994 

T 6 

8 

Bullion  exported  - - - - - - - 514,432  16  8 

Charges  ot  merchandize,  including  fupra 
cargoes,  commiflion,  intereft  on  loans, 
fee. 623)652  14  II 

X 


Dividends  on  ftock  and  intereft  on  bonds  770,429  19  1 

Bonds  paid  off  and  paid  in  on  Tales  - - 216,600  o o 

P’oprietors  of  private  trade  ....  2,169,021  15  o 

Pay  to  marine  and  military  officers  on  fur- 

lough,  and  retired  from  fervice  - - 141,319  15  © 

Duty  on  tea  paid  .......  3,184,417  6 7 

Cafii  in  the  treafury  ift  March  1807  . 511,978  16  4 


£13,288,527  12  4 


The  ' aft  concerns  of  this  company  are  under  the  manage- 
ment of  twenty-four  directors,  who  are  formed  into  different 
committees;  each  committee  having  the  fuperintendence  of 
a particular  department  of  the  company’s  bufinefs.  At  the 
general  courts  of  proprietors,  perfons  pofftfling  icool.  ftock 
have  one  vote;  3000/.  two  votes;  6000/.  three  votes;  and 
10,000/.  four  votes.  The  number  of  proprietors  entitled  to 
vote,  on  the  8th  of  April  1800,  was  2163,  and  the  number 
of  votes  2832. 

Company,  Hamburgh,  is  the  oldeft  trading  eftablilhment 
in  the  kingdom;  though  not  always  known  by  that  name, 
nor  rtftrained  to  thofe  narro  w bounds  under  which  it  was  af- 
terwards confined.  It  was  firft  called,  the  Company  of 
Merchants  trading  to  Calais,  Holland,  Zealand,  Brabant, 
and  Flanders : then  it  acquired  the  general  title  of  Mer- 
chant-adventurers of  England  ; as  being  compofed  of  all 
the  Englifh  merchants  who  traded  to  the  Low  Countries, 
the  Baltic,  and  the  German  ocean.  Laftly,  it  was  called 
the  Company  of  Merchant-adventurers  of  England  trading 
to  Hamburgh. 

This  company  was  not  a fociety  of  dealers,  each  fur- 
rifhing  a part  of  the  fum  to  conftitute  the  capital  ftock  of 
the  company  ; but  a mere  affociation,  or  body  of  mer- 
chants, who  had  nothing  in  common,  but  the  grant  and 
privilege  of  trading  to  Hamburgh,  and  fome  other  cities  of 
Germany  ; each  managing  his  own  commerce,  and  trading 
on  his  own  foundation  ; only  obferving  a certain  difeiphne, 
and  fome  regulations,  which  none  but  the  company  could 
eftablilh  or  change. 

This  company  was  firft  incorporated  by  Ed.  1.  in  1296  } 
and  eftablifhed  again,  by  charter,  in  1406,  under  th« 
reign  of  Henry  IV.  It  was  afterwards  confirmed  and  aug- 
mented with  divers  privileges,  by  many  of  his  fucceffors>; 
among  the  reft,  by  Henry  V.  in  1413  ; Henry  VI.  in 
1422;  Henry  VII.  in  1493, 1505,  and  1506;  Henry  VIIL 
in  1509,  1517,  and  1536;  Edward  VI.  in  1547;  queen 
Mary,  in  1553  ; Elizabeth,  in  1564,  and  1586;  James  I. 
in  1605  ; and  Charles  II.  in  1661.  But  of  all  thefe  char- 
ters, none  but  thofe  of  Henry  IV.  Henry  VII.  Eliza- 
beth, James,  and  Charles,  were  of  any  importance,  or  gave 
the  company  any  thing  new ; the  reft  being  only  confirma- 
tions. Before  the  charter  of  Henry  IV.  all  the  Englifh 
merchants,  who  trafficked  out  of  the  realm,  were  left  to 
their  own  diferetion,  and  managed  their  affairs  with  fo- 
reigners as  might  be  moft  for  their  refpe&ive  interefts ; 
without  any  regard  to  the  general  commerce  of  the 
nation. 

Henry  obferving  this  diforder,  endeavoured  to  remedy  it, 
by  uniting  all  the  merchants  in  his  dominions  into  one  body  ; 
wherein,  without  lofing  the  liberty  of  trading  each  for  him-* 
felf;  they  might  be  governed  by  a company  ; and  be  fubjeft 
to  regulations,  which  fhould  fecure  the  general  intereft  of 
the  national  commerce,  without  prejudice  to  the  intereft  of 
particulars.  With  this  view,  he  granted  all  the  merchants, 
of  his  Hates,  particularly  thofe  of  Calais,  then  in  his  hands, 
a power  of  affoejating  therafelve6  into  a body  politic,  with 
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ffirtiflors  and  governors,  both  in  England  and  abroad  ; to 
hold  affemblies  both  for  the  direction  of  bufinefa  and  the 
deciding  of  controverfies  among  merchants ; make  laws, 
punilh  delinquents  ; and  impofe  moderate  duties  and  taxes 
on  merchandizes  and  merchants  to  be  employed  in  the  fervics 
of  the  corporation. 

Thefe  few  articles  of  the  charter  of  Henry  IV.  were 
afterwards  mnch  augmented  by  Henry  VII.  who  firll  gave 
them  the  title  of  Merchant-adventurers  to  Calais,  Holland, 
See.  gave  them  a power  of  proclaiming  and  continuing  free 
fairs  at  Calais  ; and  ordered,  that  to  be  reputed  a member  of 
the  fociety,  each  perfon  fhould  pay  twenty  marks  Iterling  ; 
and  that  the  feveral  members  fhould  attend  the  general 
meetings,  or  courts,  appointed  by  the  diredlors,  whether  at 
London,  Calais;  or  elfewhere. 

The  inexecution  of  this  laft  article  and  contempt  of  fome 
of  the  rell,  occationing  great  inconveniences  to  the  company’s 
affairs,  another  charter  was  procured,  whereby  the  pain  of 
imprifonmen:  was  menaced,  for  thofe  who  fh  -uld  abfent 
themfelves  from  the  meetings  without  lawful  caufe,  or  fhould 
difobey  the  laws.  A petition  being  made  to  queen  Eliza- 
beth, in  156+,  for  an  explanation  of  certain  articles  in  the 
charter  of  Henry  VII.  and  a confirmation  of  the  reft 
granted  by  other  kings;  that  princefs,  by  a charter  of  the 
fame  year,  declares,  that  to  end  all  difputes,  they  fhould 
be  incorporated  anew  under  the  title  of  the  “ Company  of 
Merchant-adventurers  of  England;”  that  all  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  former  company  fhould,  if  they  defire  it,  be 
admitted  members  of  this ; that  they  fhould  have  a common 
feal  ; that  they  fhould  admit  into  their  fociety  what  other 
perfons,  and  on  what  terms,  they  pleafe  ; and  expel  them 
again  on  mifbehaviour ; that  the  city  of  Hamburgh,  and 
neighbouring  cities,  fhould  be  reputed  within  their  grant, 
together  with  thofe  of  the  Low  Countries,  &c.  in  that  of 
the  former  company  ; that  no  member  fhould  marry  out  of 
the  kingdom,  nor  purchafe  lands,  &c.  in  any  city  beyond 
fea  ; and  that  thofe  who  do,  Ihall  b eipfo  fafto  excluded  for 
ever. 

Twenty-two  years  after  this  firfl  charter,  queen  Elizabeth 
granted  them  a fecond  ; confirming  the  former,  and  further 
granting  them  a privilege  of  exclufion,  with  a power  of 
crefting  in  each  city  within  their  grant,  a (landing  council. 

The  woollen  manufacture  being  the  principal  objedl  of 
their  application,  they  met  with  great  oppolition ; firfl, 
from  the  Hanfe,  who  forced  them  frequently  to  change  their 
mart,  or  flaple  ; and  afterwards  under  king  James  I.  who 
having  credled  a corporation  in  1616,  in  favour  of  fome 
private  perfons,  who  offered  to  fet  up  a manufacture  for  dyeing 
and  preffing  cloths,  &c.  under  pretence  thereof  the  com- 
pany of  merchant-adventurers  were  prohibited  dealing 
therein.  But  that  projeCt  not  fucceeding,  and  the  charter 
being  revoked  two  year8  afterwards,  the  merchant- adven- 
turers, whofe  company  had  been  diiTolved  two  years  before, 
were  reflored  in  1617,  to  their  ancient  privileges,  and  a new 
charter  was  given  them,  confirming  their  exclufive  rights ; 
and  allowing  them  to  have  officers  in  the  feveral  cultom- 
houfes,  to  have  an  eye  that  they  were  not  prejudiced  in  their 
woollens,  under  pretence  of  the  like  merchandizes,  which 
others  were  allowed  to  fend  to  other  parts.  This  charter  of 
king  James,  is  the  lafl  of  thofq  confirmed  by  Charles  II.  in 
the  grand  charter  of  1661. 

The  revolutions  which  had  happened  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries towards  the  end  of  the  fixteenth  century,  and  which 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  republic  of  Holland,  having  hin- 
dered the  company  from  continuing  their  commerce  with 
their  ancient  freedom ; it  was  obliged  to  turn  jt  almoft 
wholly  to  the  &de  of  Hamburgh,  and  the  cities  on  the 
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German  ocean  ; from  which  change  fome  people  took  gc— 
cafion  to  change  its  name  to  that  of  the  Hamburgh  com- 
pany, though  the  ancient  title  of  Merchant-adventurers  is 
itill  retained  in  all  their  writings. 

This  fociety  was  greatly  reduced,  when  its  trade  was  laid 
open  by  William  III.  and  the  company  is  now  extindl. 

Company  of  Merchants  of  the  Staple  was  incorporated 
by  Edward  III.  Their  factory  was  at  Middlcburgh,  in 
Zealand;  but  the  (laple  being  removed,  in  13S9,  to 
Calais,  it  was  foon  after,  viz.  in  1390,  removed  from  thence 
to  England. 

Company,  Ruffia.  This  was  firfl  projcdled  towards  the 
end  of  the  re'gn  of  king  Edward  VI.  executed  in  the 
firfl  and  fecond  years  of  Philip  and  Mary  ; but  had  not  its 
perfection,  till  its  charter  was  confirmed  by  act  of  parliament, 
under  queen  Elizabeth,  in  1566.  It  had  its  rife  from  cer- 
tain adventurers,  who  were  lent  in  three  veffels  on  the  difeo* 
very  of  new'  countries  ; and  to  find  out  a north-eall  paffage 
to  China  ; thefe,  falling  into  the  White  fea,  arid  making  up 
to  the  jjprt  of  Archangel,  were  exceedingly  well  received 
by  the  Mufcovites ; and  at  their  return,  folicited  letters 
patent  to  fecure  to  themfelves  the  commerce  of  Ruffia,  for 
which  they  had  formed  an  affociation. 

The  charter  was  promiled  them  by  Edward  VI.  but  he 
dying,  was  firfl  difpatched  by  queen  Mary,  in  1555.  By 
this  charter,  the  affociation  was  declared  a body  politic, 
tinder  the  name  of  the  “Company  of  Merchant-adventurers 
of  England,  for  the  difeovery  of  lands,  territories,  iflands. 
See.  unknown  or  unfrequented.”  Their  privileges  were,  to 
have  a governor,  four  confuls,  and  twenty-four  affiilants,. 
for  their  commerce  ; for  their  policy,  to  make  laws,  inflict 
penalties,  fend  out  fhips  to  make  difeoveries,  take  poffeffion 
of  them  in  the  king’s  name,  fet  up  the  banner  royal  of 
England,  plant  them;  and  lailly,  the  exclufive  privNege  of 
trading  to  Archangel,  and  other  ports  of  Mufcovy,  not 
yet  frequented  by  the  Englifh. 

This  charter,  not  being  i’ufficiently  guarded,  was  con- 
firmed by  parliament  in  the  eighth  year  of  queen  Elizabeth  j 
wherein  it  was  enabled,  that  in  regard  the  former  name  was 
too  long,  they  fhould  now  be  called  “ Company  of  Englifh 
Merchants  for  difeovering  new  trades  under  which  name, 
they  fhould  be  capable  of  acquiring  and  holding  all  kinds 
of  lands,  manors,  rents.  Sec.  not  exceeding  a hundred 
marks  per  ann.  and  not  held  of  her  majefly  ; that  no  part  of 
the  continent,  ifland,  harbour,  &c.  not  known  nor  frequented 
before  the  firfl  enterprize  of  the  merchants  of  their  company; 
fituate  to  the  north,  or  north- weft,  or  north-eaft  of  Lon- 
don ; nor  any  part  of  the  continents,  ifland3,  &c.  under 
the  obedience  of  the  emperor  of  Ruffia,  or  in  the  countries 
of  Armenia,  Media,  Hyrcania,  Perfia,  or  the  Cafpian  fea,  • 
fhould  be  vifited  by  any  fubje&s  of  England,  to  exercife 
any  commerce  without  the  confent  of  the  faid  company,  on 
pain  of  confifcation.  The  faid  company  (hall  ufe  no  fhips 
in  her  new  commerce,  but  thofe  of  the  nation ; nor  tranf- 
port  any  cloths,  ferges,  or  other  woollen  fluffs,  till  they 
have  been  dyed  and  preffed.  That  in  cafe  the  company  dis- 
continue of  itfelf  to  unload  commodities  in  the  road  of  the 
abbey  of  St.  Nicolas,  in  Ruffia,  or  fome  other  port,  on 
the  north  coafts  of  Ruffia,  for  the  fpace  of  three  years,  the 
other  fubje&s  of  England  fhall  be  allowed  to  traffic  to  Nar- 
va, while  the  faid  company  difeontinues  its  commerce  into 
Ruffia,  only  uffng  Englifh  veffels. 

This  company  fubfifted  with  reputation  almoft  a whole 
century,  till  the  time  of  the  civil  wars.  It  is  faid,  the 
czar  then  rtigning,  hearing  of  the  murder  of  king  Charles  I. 
ordered  all  the  Englifh  in  his  ilates  to  be  expelled  ; which 
U>e  Hutch  taking  the  advantage  of,  fettled  in  their  room 

After, 
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After  the  reftorstion,  the  remains  of  tlie  company  re-efta- 
bl  lifted  part  of  their  commerce  at  Archangel,  but  never 
wth  the  lame  fuecefs  as  before  : the  Ruffians  being  now 
well  accuftomed  to  the  Dutch  merchants,  and  merchandize. 

This  company  fubfifts  (bill,  neatly  on  the  foot  of  that  of 
Hamburgh,  and  the  northern  and  Turkey  companies;  i.  e. 
each  member  thereof  trafficks  for  himfelf,  and  on  his  own 
foundation  ; only  paying  an  acknowledgement  as  fine  for  ad- 
jniffion,  which  was  reduced  by  10  and  11  W.  III.  c.  6,  to 
five  pounds;  befides  fome  other  dues  impofed,  from  time  to 
time,  for  the  occafions  of  the  company,  and  the  commerce 
in  general.  It  is  under  the  direction  of  a governor,  four 
conluls,  and  affiftants. 

Company,  EaJHancl,  is  eftablilhed  on  fimilar  ground  with 
that  of  Hamburgh  ■ from  whence  it  appears  to  have  been 
difmembered. 

Its  charter  is  dated  in  the  year  1579.  By  the  firfl  arti- 
cle the  company  is  erefted  into  a body  politic,  under  the 
title  of  the  “ Company  of  Merchants  of  the  Eaft  to  confift 
of  Englifhmen,  all  real  merchants,  who  have  exercifed  the 
bufinefs  thereof,  and  trafficked  through  the  Sound,  before 
the  year  1568,  into  Norway,  Sweden,  Poland,  Livonia, 
Pruffia,  Pomerania,  &c.  as  alfo  Revel,  Koningfberg,  Dant- 
zick,  Copenhagen,  & c.  excepting  Narva,  Mufcovy,  and  its 
^dependencies.  Mod  of  the  following  articles  grant  them 
‘the  ufual  prerogatives,  of  fuch  companies ; as  a feal,  gover- 
nor, courts,  laws,  &c. 

The  privileges  peculiar  to  this  company  are,  that  none 
fhall  be  admitted  a member  who  is  already  a member  of  any 
other  company  ; nor  any  retail  dealer  at  all.  That  no  mer- 
chant qualified,  be  admitted  without  paying  61.  13  s.  6d. 
(By  29  C.  II.  c.  7.  the  fee  of  admiffion  into  this  company 
was  reduced  to  2 l.  That  a member  of  another  company, 
defiring  to  renounce  the  privileges  thereof,  and  to  be  re- 
ceived into  that  of  the  Eaft,  fhall  be  admitted  gratis  ; pro- 
vided he  ppo.cures  the  fame  favour  for  a merchant  of  the 
Eaft,  willing  to  fill  his  place.  That  the  merchant  adven- 
turers who  never  dealt  in  the  Eaft,  in  the  places  exprefltd 
in  the  charters,  may  be  received  as  members  of  the  company 
on  paying  forty  marks;  that,  notwithstanding  this  union  of 
*1116  adventurers  of  England  with  the  company  of  the  Eaft, 
each  fhall  retain  its  rights  and  privileges.  That  they  fhall 
export  no  cloths  but  what  are  dyed  and  prefled,  except  a 
hundred  pieces  per  annum,  which  are  allowed  them 
gratis. 

This  charter  was  confirmed  by  Charles  I.  in  1629,  with 
this  addition  ; that  no  perfon  of  what  quality  foever,  living 
in  London,  Ihould  be  admitted  a member,  unlefs  he  were 
free  of  the  city. 

" This  company  was  complained  of  as  a monopoly,  and  firft 
curtailed  by  legal  authority  in  1672;  and  fince  the  decla- 
ration of  rights  in  1689,  exifts  only  in  name  ; but  they  ftill 
"continue  to  eleft  their  annual  officers,  who  are  a governor, 
deputy,  and  twenty-four  affiftants. 

Company,  Turley , or  Levant.  This  once  flourifhing 
body  had  its  rife  under  queen  Elizabeth,  who,  in  1 q 8 1 , in- 
corporated a fmall  number  of  merchants,  with  the  privilege  of 
"an  exclufive  trade  to  Turkey  for  feven  years.  James  I.  in 
'1605,  confirmed  their  charter,  with  the  addition  of  fome 
new  privileges.  During  the  civil  wars  fome  innovations 
were  made  in  the  government  of  the  company ; many  per- 
fons  having  been  admitted  members,  not  qualified  accord- 
ing to  the  charter,  or  who  did  not  conform  to  the  regula- 
tions preferibed,  in  confequence  of  which  Charles  II.,  up- 
on his  reftoration,  endeavoured  to  place  it  upon  its  ancient 
bafis,  for  which  purpofe  he  gave  them  ia  pew  charter,  con- 
taining a confirmation  of  the  old  one  with  fome  additional 
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articles.  By  this  charter  the  company  was  declared  to  be  a 
body  politic,  capable  of  making  laws,  &c.  urder  the  title  of 
“ The  Company  of  Merchants  of  England  trading  to  the  Seas 
of  the  Levant.”  The  number  of  members  was  not  limited, 
butno  perfon  refiding  within  twenty  miles  of  London,  except- 
ing noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  quality,  was  to  be  admitted 
into  the  company,  unlefs  firft  made  free  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don : thofe  under  26  years  of  age  were  to  pay  25  /.  for 
their  admiffion,  and  thofe  above  that  age  50/.  Thefe  fines 
were  reduced  by  an  aft  palled  in  1753,  (26  Geo.  II.  c.  18.) 
by  which  it  is  direfted  that  every  fubjeft  of  Great  Britain 
defiring  admiffion  into  the  Turkey  company,  (hall  be  ad- 
mitted within  thirty  days  after  fuch  requtli,  and  (hall  en- 
joy all  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  company,  on  paying 
lor  fuch  admiffion  the  fum  of  20  /. 

All  perfens  free  of  the  company  may,  feparately  or  jointly, 
export  any  goods  or  merchandize  (not  prohibited)  from  any 
place  in  Great  Britain,  to  any  place  within  the  limits  of  the 
company’s  charter,  in  Britilh  or  plantation  built  fhips;  na- 
vigated according  to  law,  at  any  time,  and*to  any  perfons 
whomfoever,  being  free  of  the  company,  or  to  the  fons  or 
apprentices  of  freemen,  fo  long  as  they  fhall  remain  under, 
and  fubmit  to,  the  direftion  of  the  Britifh  ambaflador  and  con- 
fuls  for  the  time  being;  and  may  alfo  import,  in  like  manner, 
any  commodities  purchafed  within  the  company’s  limits,  on 
payment  of  the  government  duties,  and  fuch  impofitions  as 
fhall  be  aflefled  upon  all  merchandize  fo  exported  or  import- 
ed, or  upon  fhips  laden  therewith,  for  defraying  the  neceflary 
expences  of  the  company. 

The  company  is  under  the  management  of  a governor, 
a deputy  governor,  and  fifteen  direftors  ; they  have  alfo  a 
deputy  governor  in  every  city  and  port  where  there  are  any 
members  of  the  company.  They  prefent  the  ambaflador 
which  the  king  is  to  keep  at  the  Porte,  and  eleft  two  con- 
fulsfor  Smyrna  and  Conftantinople  ; allowing  a fixed  falary 
or  penfion  to  the  ambaflador  and  conful?,  and  even  to  their 
chief  officers,  as  fecretary,  chaplain,  interpreters,  and  jani- 
zaries, that  they  may  not  have  any  pretence  for  raffing  any 
fum  whatever  on  the  merchants  or  merchandize.  For  de- 
fraying thefe  charges  the  company  have  power  to  levy  duties 
on  the  merchandize  imported  or  exported  by  their  members  ; 
but  of  late  years  they  have  frequently  found  it  neceflary  to 
apply  to  parliament  for  pecuniary  affiftance. 

The  commerce  of  this  company  was  formerly  very  confider- 
able,  having  been  eftimated  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  Eaft 
Indiacompanyin  extent, and  much  more  advantageousto  Great 
Britain  ; but  the  convenient  fituation  of  the  French  ports  in 
the  Mediterranean  for  the  Levant  trade,  gives  that  country 
fuch  a decided  advantage,  that  the  commerce  ©f  Great  Bri- 
tain with  Turkey  has  long  been  on  the  decline.  In  1797, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  hazard  to  which  Britilh  veflels  in  the 
Levant  trade  were  expofed  in  confequence  of  the  war,  an 
aft  was  palled  giving  permiffion  to  the  members  of  the 
Turkey  company  to  import  the  goods  ufually  brought  from 
Turkey,  Egypt,  or  other  parts  of  the  Turkilh  dominions 
in  the  Levant  feas,  from  any  port  whatfoever,  either  in  Bri- 
tifh veflels  or  veflels  belonging  to  any  friendly  nation,  on 
paying,  if  in  Britilh  veffeis,  the  fame  duties  which  would 
have  been  payable  if  the  goods  had  been  imported  direftly 
from  the  place  of  their  growth,  and,  if  in  foreign  veflels, 
the  duties  to  which  they  were  befot  ; liable  ; but  no  entry 
of  fuch  goods  was  to  be  made  at  the  cuftom  houfe  till  the 
importer  produced  a certificate  of  his  being  a member  of 
the  Turkey  company,  and  that  he  had  paid  the  company’s 
duties,  and  in  all  refpefts  conformed  to  the  company’s  regu- 
lations. 

Company, 
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Company,  South  Sea,  originated  in  a project  for  reliev- 
ing the  government  from  the  embarralfment  of  a large 
amount  of  unfunded  debts,  and  confiderable  deficiencies  in 
the  funds  appropriated  for  the  payment  of  others  ; the  pro- 
prietors  of  thefe  debts  being  incorporated  for  the  ottenfible 
purpofe  of  eftablifiring  a trade  to  the  fouth  feas  and  the 
N.W.  coaft  of  America.  The  capital  of  the  company 
was  9,177,967/.  15^.  4 d.;  but  this  being  fubferibed  wholly 
in  government  fecurities,  they  iffued  bonds  in  1712,  for 
raifng  200,000/.  in  cafh  in  order  to  lit  out  their  fir  ft  mer- 
cantile adventure.  In  the  following  year,  they  obtained 
the  Affiento  contra  dl,  by  which  they  agreed  to  import  into 
the  Spanifh  Weft  Indies  144,000  negroes,  within  the  term 
of  30  years,  at  the  rate  of  4800  in  each  year,  and  were  al- 
lowed to  fend  a (hip  of  500  tons  yearly  to  trade  with  the 
Spanifh  fettlements,  on  condition  that  the  king  of  Spain 
fhould  have  a fourth  part  of  the  gain  by  fuch  (hip,  and 
receive  five  per  cent,  on  the  nett  gain  of  the  other  three 
parts.  SeeAssiENTO. 

The  firft  voyage  of  their  annual  fhip  was  in  1717,  and 
the  company  were  again  empowered  to  borrow  mor.ey-under 
their  common  feal,  for  carrying  on  their  trade,  or  to  enable 
them  to  fulfil  an  engagement  with  government  to  advance 
two  millions  towards  carrying  into  execution  a pvopofed  re- 
duction of  intereft  on  the  public  debts.  On  the  war  break- 
ing out  in  the  following  year,  a flop  was  put  to  their  trade 
with  the  Spanifh  Weft  Indies,  by  the  feizure  of  their 
effedls,  by  whick  they  fuftained  a very  confiderable  lofs. 

Soon  after  this  interruption  of  their  commercial  concerns, 
they  engaged  in  a fcheme  tor  converting  fome  of  the  govern- 
ment terminable  annuities  into  redeemable  debts.  They 
had,  in  17151  for  the  accommodation  of  government,  agreed 
to  increafe  their  capital  to  10,000,000/.,  which,  by  the 
annuities  now  purchafed,  and  an  advance  to  government, 
became  1 1,746,844 /.  8 s.  10  d.  ; and  although  the  fcheme 
did  not  completely  fucceed,  it  prepared  the  way  for  the 
much  more  extenfive  projeft  of  taking  in  all  the  public 
debts,  and  thus  reducing  all  the  public  funds  which  then 
exifted  into  one. 

The  mere  rumour  of  this  mercantile  projedt  raifed  the 
price  of  the  company’s  ftock  to  126  per  cent.  ; and,  in  the 
beginning  of  1720,  while  the  bill  for  carrying  it  into  exe- 
cution was  depending  in  parliament,  their  ftock  got  up  from 
137  to  319  per  cent.  As  the  tranfadfion  confifted  merely 
in  taking  the  public  debts  at  a fixed  price,  and  giving  the 
proprietors,  in  exchange,  a certain  quantity  of  the  com- 
pany’s capital  ftock,  at  prices  agreed  upon  between  the 
company  and  the  fubferibers,  it  is  evident  that  the  great 
gain  which  the  company  expedted  to  make,  could  arife  only 
from  the  current  price  of  their  ftock  being  confiderably 
above  its  real  value.  By  a variety  of  artifices,  and  a gene- 
ral ftock-jobbing  infatuation,  it  was  carried  up  to  the  enor- 
mous price  of  1000  per  cent.  : the  rapidity  of  its  fall,  how- 
ever, exceeded  that  by  which  it  role,  as  it  was  in  a few 
weeks  down  to  130  per  cent. ; involving  in  ruin  perfons  of 
all  deferiptions  who  were  engaged  in  the  wild  fpeculations 
of  the  time.  (See  Bubble.)  Had  the  tranfadfion  com- 
pletely fucceeded,  the  capital  of  the  company  would  have 
amounted  to  43,411,399/.  6s.  11  id.,  but  from  fome  of  the 
debtsremainingunfubfcribed,itbecame37,8o2,483/.  14^.  o \d. 
of  which  four  millions  were  purchafed  in  1722  by  the  bank, 
and  in  the  following  year  the  remainder  was  divided  into  two 
equal  parts,  one  of  which  was  to  be  called  the  trading  capi- 
tal of  the  company,  and  the  other  to  be  diftinguilhed  by 
the  title  of  “ The  joint-ftock  of  South  Sea  annuities-,” 
fince  called  old  South  Sea  annuities. 

In  1724,  the  company  undertook  the  Greenland  whale 


fifhery,  which  turned  out  very  unprofitable:  after  eight 
voyages,  they  fold  their  (Tups,  ftores,  and  utenfils,  agd 
found  that  their  whole  lofs  upon  this  bufinefs,  capital  and 
intereft  included,  amounted  to  237,142/.  6s.  2d. 

In  1733,  three  fourths  of  their  trading  capifal,  which 
had  been  reduced  by  fumspaid  off  in  1727,  1729,  and  1732, 
to  14,651,103/.  84-.  id.,  was  converted  into  an  annuity 
ftock  called  “ New  South  Sea  Annuities,”  only  one  fourth 
remaining  as  their  trading  ftock;  and,  in  the  following 
year,  they  petitioned  the  king  to  be  allowed  to  difpofe  of 
the  trade  and  tonnage  of  their  annual  (hip  under  the  Af- 
fiento contract,  on  account  of  the  little  profic  thev  made 
by  it,  and  to  accept  of  fuch  equivalent  as  they  could  ob- 
tain from  the  king  of  Spain,  who  at  length,  to  put  an  end 
to  the  many  difputes  which  had  arifen.  from  this  contract, 
agreed,  in  1750,  to  pay  100,000/.  to  the  company,  as 
a compenfation  for  all  claims  under  the  Affiento  contract, 
and  from  that  period  they  have  not  carried  on  any  trade 
whatever.  The  whole  bufinefs  of  the  company,  therefore, 
now  confifts  in  the  management  of  the  following  public 
funds. 

Their  capital  ftock  ~ £ 3,662,784  8 6 

Old  South  Sea  annuities  - 11,907,470  2 7 

New  South  Sea  annuities  - - 8,494,830  2 to 

Three  per  cents.,  1752  - r 1,919,600  o o 

The  intereft  received  from  government  on  all  thefe  funds, 
is  3 per  cent.,  but  the  dividend  paid  to  the  proprietors  of 
the  company’s  ftock,  is  37  per  cent.  ; on  the  old  and  new 
annuities,  3 per  cent. 

The  company  is  under  the  management  of  three  govern- 
ors, and  21  diredfors  ; the  qualification  required  for  go- 
vernor, is  the  pofftffion  of  5000  /.  in  the  company's  ftock  ; 
for  fub-governor,  4000/.;  for  deputy-governor,  3000/.  ; and 
for  a diredfor,  2000  /.  Five  hundred  pounds  ftock,  gives 
aright  to  one  vote  at  the  general  courts  ; 2000 1.  to  two 
votes;  3000/.  to  three  votes ; and  5000/.  to  four  votes. 

Company,  Scotch  Darien.  This  was  eftablifhed  with 
good  profpedf  at  Edinburgh,  in  1695,  for  the  commerce  of 
South  America.  I11  1698,  they  fent  an  armament  and  a 
colony,  which  they  endeavoured  to  eftablifh  in  the  ifthmus 
of  Darien,  which  parts  North  and  South  America;  but  the 
Englifh  miniftry  not  thinking  proper  to  avow  and  fupport 
the  firft  fucceffes  of  the  company,  which  had  alarmed  Spain,, 
ever  jealous  of  this  part  of  her  territories,  the  Scotch  colo- 
ny was  difperfed  by  the  Spaniards  in  1699,  and  thus  va- 
nifhed  the  beft  projedt  that  ever  was  formed  for  difputing 
with  that  nation  the  pofftffion  of  thofe  countries,  from  which, 
fhe  pretends  to  exclude  all  other  nations. 

Company,  Hudfon's  Bay,  was  incorporated  by  charter* 
dated  the2dof  May,  1670,  under  the  title  of  “ The  Governor 
and  Company  of  Adventurers  of  England,  trading  into  Hud- 
fon’s  Bay,”  with  the  exclufive  privilege  of  trading  to  all 
parts  within  the  entrance  of  the  ftreight  commonly  called 
Hudfon’s  (freights.  The  charter,  however,  not  being  con- 
firmed by  adf  of  parliament,  the  company  poffefs  no  exclufive 
rights  whatever,  any  Britifh  fubjedl  being  at  liberty  to  fail 
into  Hudfon’s  Bay,  to  fiffi  or  traffickwith  the  Indiana  as  freely 
as  the  company  ; all  the  advantage  the  company  have  over 
other  adventurers  thither  is  merely  the  benefit  or  their  own 
forts,  fuch  as  they  are,  by  which  their  agents  can  refide  in  fo  in- 
hofpitable  a country  during  the  winter,  preparatory  to  their 
trading  with  the  Indians  againft  the  arrival  of  their  (hips  in 
the  fummer.  According  to  the  evidence  given  before  a 
committee  of  the  houfe  of  commons  in  1749,  the  company 
then  pofftffed  four  fmall  fadtories,  eredted  at  the  mouths  of 
the  principal  riyers,  in  which  they  employed  about  130  per- 
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ions,  and  twe  fmail  boufes  with  only  eight  men  in  each; 
thefe  buildings  are  neceffarily  firong,  as  well  to  guard  againft 
the  climate  as  againft  other  dangers,  and  are  furnifhed  with 
artillery  to  command  refpeft  from  the  Indians  ; they  have 
therefore  been  generally  called  forts,  although  no  military 
force  is  kept  for  defending  them  : their  Inutility  in  refilling 
any  ferions  attack,  was  obvious  in  1782,  when  the  French, 
who  at  former  periods  had  done  the  company  much  injury, 
destroyed  their  fettlemer.ts,  forts,  merchandize,  &c.  to  the 
♦ftimated  amount  of  near  500,000/. 

The  capital  of  the  company,  it  is  faid,  does  not  exceed 
110,000/.  which  is  divided  among  a very  fmail  number  of 
proprietors.  The  commerce  carried  on  by  them  is  not  of 
great  extent,  as  it  feldom  employs  above  four  or  live  fhips  of 
about  300  tons  each.  The  articles  exported  by  them  are 
♦oarfe  duffle  cloth  or  blanketing,  guns,  piltols,  fword  blades, 
hatchets,  powder  and  fhot,  fpirits,  tobacco,  brafs  kettles, 
buttons,  fifh  hooks,  looking  glades,  &c.  ; the  imports  con- 
■ft.fl  of  large  quantities  of  beaver  fkins,  and  peltry  of  all 
kinds,  bed  feathers,  quills,  cafloreum,  whalefins,  oil,  and  a 
few  fmailer  articles. 

The  company  is  under  the  management  of  a governor, 
deputy  governor,  and  a committee  of  feven  members. 

Company,  Sierra  Leone , was  fet  on  foot  in  the  year 
5791,  with  the  philanthropic  view  of  introducing  civilization 
into  Africa.  The  principal  means  propofed  for  effe&ing 
tills  end  was  the  eftablilhment  of  a fecure  faftory  for  carry- 
ing on  an  extenfive  commercial  intercourfe  with  the  interior; 
but  before  the  arrangements  for  this  purpofe  were  com- 
pleted, the  reception  into  the  fettlement  of  near  1200 
blacks,  who  had  taken  part  with  Great  Britain  in  the 
American  war,  and  had  petitioned  the  government  to  be 
removed  from  Nova  Scotia  on  account  of  the  coldnefs  of  the 
climate,  involved  the  company  in  coi  fiderable  difficulties, 
and  gave  a new  character  to  the  undertaking.  Their  ex- 
pences,  from  various  caufes,  became  much  greater  than  could 
have  been  forefeen,  amounting  in  the  firft  two  years  and 
ahalf  to  1 11,500/.  and  were  flill  further  increafed  in  1793 
by  the  war,  which  at  the  fame  time  greatly  interrupted  their 
trade,  and  fubje&ed  them  to  depredations.  I11  O&ober 
1794,  the  colony  was  attacked  by  a French  fquadron,  and 
all  the  moveable  property  of  the  company  was  either  carried 
off  or  deftroyed,  every  building  belonging  to  them  burnt, 
and  feveral  fhips  captured.  The  company’s  lofs  on  this 
occafion  has  been  eftimated  at  5 2,003 /.  This  calamity, 
combined  with  their  previous  expences,  fo  greatly  dimi- 
nifhed  the  company’s  funds,  as  to  lay  them  under  a 
■eceffity  of  eontra&ing  their  trade,  and  reducing  confider- 
ably  the  fcale  of  their  eftabliffiment,  which  had  been  at  all 
times  fo  limited  as  fcarcely  to  afford  fufficient  means  of 
tranfa&ing  the  bufinefs  and  attending  to  the  various  wants 
•f  an  infant  fettlement. 

In  the  year  179S  the  colony  had  made  confiderable  pro- 
grefs,  notwithftanding  the  many  obftacles  to  its  advance- 
ment. The  town  confided  of  about  three  hundred  houfes, 
with  the  neetffary  public  buildings,  and  had  become  a place 
of  conliderable  refort.  It  was  eftimated  that  from  one  to 
two  hundred  natives  vifited  the  fettlement  every  day,  many 
of  them  coming  from  a diftance  of  eighty  or  a hundred 
miles,  for  the  purpofe  of  exchanging  articles  of  African 
produce,  for  Britiih  manufactures.  The  total  number  of 
inhabitants  of  the  colony  at  this  time  was  about  1.200. 

In  1S00  the  company  obtained  a charter,  creating  their 
fettlement  an  independent  colony,  and  authorizing  the 
directors  to  frame  laws  for  its  government,  to  appoint  a 
governor  and  council,  and  to  make  other  arrangements  for 
j&e  admimftraUoa  yf  juft  ice;  a fmail  military  force  was  at 
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the  fame  time  fent  for  the  defence  of  the  colony.  The  fum 
of  7000/.  being  part  of  the  fum  granted  by  parliament 
for  the  maintenance  of  African  forts,  was  paid  to  the 
company  for  the  ereffion  of  a fort;  10,000  /.  was  about  the 
lame  time  received  from  government  as  a partial  indemnifi- 
cation for  the  expence  to  which  the  company  had  been 
put  in  fettling  the  Nova  Scotians  ; 400c  /.  was  alfo  granted 
for  the  fupport  of  the  civil  government  of  the  colony. 
About  this  time  the  company  agreed  to  receive  in  their 
colony  the  Maroon  Indians,  and  foon  alter  their  arrival, 
employed  them  to  quell  an  infurreCtion  among  the  Nova 
Scotians,  who  had  endeavoured  to  poffcfs  themfelves  of  the 
government.  A more  ferious  attack  on  the  colony  was 
afterward  made  by  fome  of  the  native  chiefs  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, which  rendered  it  ntceffary  to  adopt  additional 
means  of  defence. 

The  fums  fince  granted  by  parliament  for  defraying  the 
charges  of  the  civil  ellablilhment  of  the  company,  and  for 
the  ere&ion  of  fortifications,  have  been  as  follow: 


1 80 1 

£ 4,000 

1803 

10, coo 

1803 

14,000 

1804 

14,000 

1 805 

14.000 

1806 

18,000 

The  trade  of  the  company  appears  to  have  been  fuc«: 
cefsful,  fuppoling  it  to  have  been  burthened  only  with  thofe 
charges  which  are  ftridly  commercial,  and  to  have  been 
exempt  from  the  extraordinary  Ioffes  by  fire,  and  the  de- 
Ib  udion  of  the  fettlement  which  it  has  had  to  fuftain. 
The  abolition  ol  the  flave  trade  will  remove  fome  great 
obftacles  to  the  fuccefs  of  this  laudable  undertaking,  and 
probably  enable  iwo  improve  and  extend  its  commercial 
intercourfe  with  the  natives  very  confiderably. 

Company,  for  the  Manufacture  of  Flour,  Meal,  and 
Bread.  During  the  diftrefs  occafioned  by  the  great  fcarcit* 
of  corn,  in  the  year  r3oo,  a number  of  perfons  formed 
themfelves  into  a comp'any,  for  the  purpofe  of  eftablifhing 
in  London  a manufactory  of  flour,  meal,  and  bread,  to 
be  fold  out  at  reafonable  prices.  They  were  incorporated 
by  parliament,  and  empowered  to  fubferibe  a joint  capital, 
not  exceeding  j 20,000/.  in  lhares  of  25/.  each;  their 
profits  being  limited  to  10  per  cent.,  and  the  furplus,  if 
any,  to  be  at  the  difpolal  of  parliament.  They  were 
limited  to  fell  only  120,000  facks  of  flour,  or  meal  in  & 
year,  to  make  only  200  facks  into  bread  in  a week,  and 
to  fell  not  more  than  1000  quarters  of  wheat  in  any  one 
week.  The  managers  of  the  company  were  prohibited 
from  dealing  in  corn,  flour,  or  bread,  for  their  own  private 
account;  and  were  required  to  lay  before  parliament  an 
annual  ffatement  of  their  receipts  and  payments,  of  the 
quantities  of  grain  purchafed,  with  the  prices  paid  for  the 
fame,  of  the  quantities  of  grain  and  flour  in  itore,  of  the 
quantities  of  flour  and  bread  manufactured  by  the  company, 
and  of  the  debts  and  credits  of  the  company,  with  the 
names  of  all  the  members  of  it,  and  the  number  of  (hares 
held  by  each.  By  thefe  regulations  fufficient  publicity  is 
given  to  the  concerns  of  the  company  to  prevent  it  from 
ever  being  perverted  from  the  original  principle  of  th* 
eftabliffiment,  and  made  fubfervient  to  fthernes  of  mono- 
poly or  fpeculation;  and  though  upon  the  fcarcity  ceafing, 
they  difeontinued  making  bread,  they  have  carried  on  the 
manufaClure  of  flour  and  meal,  and  probably  contributed 
to  prevent  thefe  elfcntial  articles  fro»  being  unneceffarily 
enhanced  in  price. 

The 
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The  total  quantity  of  wheat  purchafed  by  the  company 
in  the  year  1806,  was  9182  quarters,  for  which  they  paid 
32,653/.  19s. ; the  quantity  of  flour  manufactured  was 
10,536  facks.  The  number  of  proprietors  of  the  company 
was  .330. 

The  king  by  an  order  in  council  .nay  d’ffolve  this  com- 
pany on  fix  months  previous  notice  being  given. 

Company,  Dock.  See  Dock. 

Company,  Dutch  Eaft- India,  had  its  rife  in  the  midft  of 
the  ftruggle  which  that  people  had  for  their  liberty  ; for  the 
Spaniards  having  forbid  all  commerce  with  them,  and  fhut 
up  all  their  ports,  neceffky  infpiredfome  Zealanders  to  feck 
a new  north-cad  paflage  to  Criina. 

This  enterprise  proving  unfuccefsful  to  three  feveral 
armaments  in  1594,  1595,  and  159 6,  a fecond  company  was 
formed’under  the  name  of  the  “ Company  of  remote  Parts;” 
which,  in  1595,  took  the  ordinary  route  of  the  Portuguefe 
to  the  Indies,  and  returned  in  two  years  and  a half’s  time, 
with  little  gain,  but  good  hopes. 

This  company,  and  a new  one  juft  eftablifhed  at  Am- 
flerdam,  being  united,"  equipped  other  fleets;  and  thefe 
occalioned  other  companies  at  Amfterdam,  Rotterdam,  m 
Zealand,  &e,  infomuch  that  the  Hates  foon  began  to  appre- 
hend they  might  be  prejudicial  to  each  other.  Under 
this  concern  they  called  all  the  directors  of  the  feveral 
companies  together,  who  ail  confented  to  the  union,  the 
treaty  whereof  was  confirmed  by  the  dates  in  1602,  a very 
remarkable  epocha,  as  being  that  of  the  mol  folid  and 
celebrated  eftablifhment  of  commerce  that  ever  was  in  the 
world. 

At  this  time  they  obtained  a charter  from  the  ftates  ; 
gnd  prevailed  upon  that  body,  by  administering  to  its 
exigencies  in  the  Spanifh  war,  to  grant  them  the  exclufive 
privilege  of  trading  to  the  fouthern  parts  or  Africa,  for  a 
fhort  term  of  years.  The  company’s  capital  of  6,500,000 
florins  (about  541,833  /.  Sterling)  was  divided  into  trans- 
ferable fhares,  or  aBions,  as  they  are  called  on  the  con- 
tinent, of  3000  florins  (about  250  /.  fterling  each),  which 
were  all  fpeedily  bought  up.  The  fuperiority  of  their 
trading  capital,  together  with  their  greater  Ikillin  commerce 
and  navigation,  enabled  them  to  underfed  all  other  nations, 
even  in  the  foreign  markets  of  Europe.  As  they  alfo  fixed  the 
prices  of  their  merchandize  to  all  confumers,  their  profits 
for  fome  years  were  enormous.  The  annual  dividends  for 
the  6 years  ending  in  1610  were  as  high  as  36  per  cent.; 
and  in  a (hort  time,  the  adtions  rofe  from  3000  to  15,000, 
and  at  one  time  flood  as  high  as  24,000  florins,  8 times 
the  amount  of  their  prime  coil.  The  charter,  firft  granted 
in  1602,  and  fince  renewed  from  time  to  time,  conferred  upon 
them,  befides  the  exclufive  right  of  trading  to  the  Eaft, 
the  Sovereignty  (under  the  fuperintendence  of  the  ftates- 
general)  of  all  the  territories  which  they  might  acquire  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  by  purchafe,  treaty,  or  conqueft, 
with  the  full  power  of  appointing  their  own  fervants ; of 
raffing  whatever  force  they  might  deem  neceffary  for  the 
defence  of  their  territories  ; and  of  enabling  laws  for  the 
internal  adminiftration  of  their  dominions.  In  confequence 
of  this  charter,  the  mod  extenfive  that  was  ever  granted  to 
any  trading  corporation,  the  company  proceeded  to  arrange 
their  eftablifhment,  both  in  Europe  and  the  Eaft  Indies. 
Their  affairs  were  under  the  management  of  fixty  directors, 
divided  into  feveral  chambers;  twenty  in  that  of  Amfterdam, 
twelve  in  that  of  Zealand,  fourteen  in  that  of  Delft  and 
Rotterdam,  and  a like  number  in  thofe  at  Sluysand  Horn. 
As  each  grant  expired  the  company  was  obliged  to  procure 
a new  one,  which  it  has  already  done,  four  times  fince  the 
Vol.  IX. 


firft,';  viz.  one  in  1623,  for  forty-one  years,  like  the  firft; 
another  for  twenty-one  years,  commencing  i:i  1643;  and 
a third  in  1665,  for  forty  years  ; a fourth  in  advance,  com- 
mencing in  169S,  to  end  in  1740.  Each  grant  coil  the 
company  a cohfiderable  fum;  that  of  1647  coft  1, 600,00a 
guilders, and  the  two  following  ones  more  ; that  of  169S  was 
comfitmed  by  a placard  of  the  ftates  general,  granted  them 
an  exclufive  privilege,  which  was  prolong-  d in  1761,  for 
thirty  years  more.  The  average  premium  paid  for  thefe 
renewals  was  about  270,000  /.  fterling,  or  three  millions 
of  florins. 

Their  factories,  refidences;  &c.  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  were 
very  numerous  ; reaching  from  the  Perfiangu-lf  to  the  coalt 
of  China:  the  principal  was  that  of  Batavia,  the  centre  or 
their  commerce:  here  refided  the  general,  with  the  ftrte 
and  fplendor  of  a fovereign  prince ; making  war  and  peace 
with  the  eaftern  kings  and  emperors  at  pleafure.  They  hr:  J 
alfo  feveral  other  confiderable  fadlories  on  the  coalt  ■ ■ ! 
China,  in  Japan,  Malacca,  Surat,  Arnboyna,  Banda,  Sian  , 
Moluccas,  &c.  feveral  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  and  it 
Ifpahan,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  &c.  in  all,  they  .numbered 
forty  factories,  and  twenty-five  fortreffes.  They  engroffed 
the  whole  trade  of  the  fpicery  in  their  own  hands. 

At  fo  early  a period  as  the  year  1616,  this  company  bad 
no  lefs  than  45  large  veffcls  engaged  in  war  and  trade,  with, 
io.oco  foldiers  and  failors  in  their  fervice,  and  4,000  pffces 
of  artilleryr.  However,  the  flourifhing  ftate  of  their  affairs 
was  of  fhort  duration.  The  mifmanagement  and  plunder  of 
the  company’s  fervants,  and  the  difputes  in  which  their 
cruelties,  avarice,  and  imprudence  involved  them  with  the 
native  powers  during  the  17th  century,  and  the  diffenfions 
which  arofe  among  the  different  chambers  of  the  general 
diretffcion  at  home,  greatly  reduced  the  trade,  wealth,  and 
power  of  the  inftitution.  The  expence  of  the  military' 
eftablifhment  alfo  increafed;  fo  that  at  the  end  of  the  18th 
century,  it  amounted  to  80  vtffels,  carrying  from  30  to  60 
guns,  and  25,000  men,  foldiers  included,  while  the  whole 
dominions  in  Java,  and  its  dependencies,  were  farmed  for 
361,260  dollars.  The  direftors  acknowledged  that,  in  1780, 
their  lofs  in  the  war  had  exceeded  10  millions  of  florins, 
nearly  twice  the  amount  of  their  original  capital.  In  the 
1 8th  century  the  Oftend  Eaft  India  company  excited  the 
jealoufy  of  the  Dutch  company.  In  1721,  a law  was  pa  fled 
by  the  ftates,  prohibiting  their  fubjedls  from  failing  under  the 
Oftend  colours,  upon  pain  of  death:  and  in  1731,  this  un- 
fortunate aflociation  was  diffolved  in  confequence  of  repre- 
fentations  from  the  different  European  dates  intertilled  in  the 
Eaft  Indian  trade ; among  which  Holland,  that  is  the 
Dutch  company,  took  the  lead.  Various  precautions  have 
been  ufed  to  fupport  the  credit  of  this  company,  fome  of 
which  were  oppreffive  to  the  country;  nevertheltfs,  its 
fhares  have  continued  to  fall  with  augmented  rapidity.  In 
the  period  from  1605  to  1779,  the  dividends  have  varied 
from  75  to  10  per  cent.;  and  in  many  years  no  dividend  at 
all  was  iffued.  From  1605  to  1610  (both  inclufive), 
the  dividend  was,  at  an  average,  36  per  cent..  From  1610 
to  1648,  the  average  was  only  21;  and  from  1 77  1 to  1 780, 
it  was  no  more  than  12-  percent.  The  price  of  the  aftions, 
which  had  at  firft  rifen  to  500,  and  even  800  per  cent,  of 
the  prime  coft,  fell j in  the  period  from  177010  1780,  to 
about  340  per  cent.,  and  during  that  time  continued  re- 
gularly to  fall.  The  Eft  dividend  this  once  flouriflring  com- 
pany made  to  their  proprietors  was  in  the  year  1796  ; but 
it  was  not  paid  till  1799,  as  their  commerce,  which  had  b cii 
rapidly  declining  for  the  laft  30  years,  was  entirely  fuf- 
pended, 
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Company,  Dutch  IVcJl  India,  was'eftablilhed  in  1621,  with 
an  exclufive  privilege  to  trade  twenty-four  years  along  the 
coalts  of  Africa,  between  the  tropic  of  Cancer  and  Cape  of 
Good  Hope;  and  in  America,  from  the  fouth  point  of 
Newfoundland,  through  the  llraits  of  Magellan,  that  of  Le 
Maire,  or  others,  to  the  limits  of  Anian,  both  in  the  north 
and  fouth  Sea. 

Beiides  thefe  commercial  privileges,  the  dates  conferred 
upon  the  corporation  the  right  of  governing  and  defending 
any  new  colonies  which  it  might  acquire ; and  made  it  a 
prefent  of  feveral  large  veffels,  well  manned.  They  retained 
to  themfelves,  however,  the  nomination  of  the  company’s 
governor-general  abroad.  The  original  capital  of  this  a(To- 
ciation  amounted  to  72,000  florins,  in  transferable  lhares,  or 
a&ions,  of  6oco  florins  each. 

The  74  diredlors  were  divided  into  five  chambers  (as  in 
the  Eall  India  company),  out  of  which,  eighteen,  with  a 
deputy  appointed  by  the  dates,  were  chofen  for  the  general 
ciire&ion  of  affairs.  In  1647,  the  company  renewed  its 
grant  for  twenty-five  years  ; but  it  was  fcarce  able  to  hold 
out  the  term,  on  account  of  its  great  Ioffes  and  expences  in 
taking  the  bay  of  Todos  los  Santos,  Fernambuc,  and  the 
greatell  part  of  Brafil,  from  the  Portuguefe.  The  weaknefs 
of  this  company,  which  had  feveral  times  in  vain  attempted 
to  be  joined  to  that  of  the  Eafl  Indies,  occafioned  its  diffo- 
iution  at  the  expiration  of  its  grant. 

In  1674,  a new  company,  compofed  of  the  ancient  pro- 
prietors and  their  creditors,  wa3  fettled  in  the  fame  rights 
and  eftablifhment  with  the  former.  It  was  to  undertake  the 
burden  of  the  old  company’s  debt,  amounting  to  fix  mil- 
lions, but  reduced  to  30  per  cent.;  and  was  to  accredit  in 
its  books  the  proprietors  of  the  old  company’s  flock,  at  the 
rate  of  15  per  cent;  The  creditors,  on  their  part,  were  to 
advance  an  addition  of  8 per  cent,  on  their  loans  ; and  the 
floekholders  were  to  advance  4 per  cent,  on  their  fhares. 
The  new  capital,  thus  feraped  together,  amounted  only  to 
630,000  florins.  The  exclufive  commerce  of  the  company 
was  limited  to  a certain  part  of  the  African  coafl,  befides 
the  conquelts  they  fhould  make  ; and  its  principal  eftablilh- 
ments  were  at  Cape  Vtrd,  on  the  Gold  Coall,  at  Tobago, 
Curaffoa,  See.  in  America.  The  reft  of  the  trade  monopo- 
lized by  the  former  company  was  now  thrown  open  to  all 
the  fubjeds  of  the  republic.  In  1730,  when  the  charter 
was  renewed,  the  African  flave-trade  was  made  free,  on  con- 
dition of  a certain  laftage  being  paid  to  the  company  ; and 
in  1 734,  the  whole  African  trade  was  laid  open  upon  the 
fame  terms.  As  the  united  privileges  of  the  company  were 
not  fufficient  to  counterbalance  the  various  diladvantages 
tinder  which  all  frefh  inftitutions  labour,  they  obtained,  in 
16S2,  the  exclufive  management  of  the  colony  of  Surinam, 
for  the  trifling  fum  of  260,000  florins  paid  to  the  ftates-ge- 
neral.  This  grant  was  accompanied  by  certain  conditions, 
framed  with  the  manifeft  view  of  preventing  the  abufes  com- 
mon to  trading  corporations.  Under  thefe  reftri&ions,  the 
company  was  not  able  to  defray  the  expence  of  the  original 
purchafe-money  paid  for  the  charter ; and,  therefore,  in  the 
next  year,  one-third  fliare  was  fold  to  the  city  of  Amfier- 
dam,  and  another  to  the  rich  family  of  Sommtlfdyk,  referv- 
ing  the  remaining  third  to  themfelves.  Thefe  three  co- 
proprietors  have  iince  continued  to  form  a fociety  or  part- 
nerlhip,  under  the  name  of  the  “ Surinam  Company,” 
regulated  by  the  charter  originally  granted  to  the  Weft 
India  company.  Except  in  the  government  of  Surinam, 
this  affociation  has  had  no  connexion  with  the  Weft  India 
company,  which,  of  courfe,  continued  to  furnilh  negroes  to 
the  fettlement,  in  its  capacity  of  African  company,  until 
the  year  1730. 


The  progrefs  of  the  dividends  and  prices  of  Weft  India 
ftock  will  enable  us  to  judge  concerning  the  profperity,  not 
only  of  the  Surinam  fociety,  but  alfo  of  the  concerns  of  the 
Weft  India  company.  The  average  dividend  in  ten  years, 
ending  1690,  was  2|  per  cent.;  and  from  1773  to  1779  in- 
clufive,  nothing  at  ail  was  divided.  The  actions  have  never 
been  at  par;  their  price  has  varied  from  92^  to  iS  per  cent, 
fince  the  year  1723.  The  average  price  during  ten  years, 
ending  17.32*  was  about  8i-§  per  cent.  During  ten  years, 
ending  1779,  it  had  fallen  to  3 2. per  cent.  The  fettle- 
ments  of  Effequibo  and  Demerary  have  been  always  under 
the  charter  of  the  Weft  India  company,  as  well  as  Surinam, 
and  governed  in  the  fame  manner.  Berbice,  though  within 
the  company’s  charter,  owed  its  origin  to  the  {peculations 
of  the  family  of  Van  Peere  ; and  all  the  cultivated  part  of 
the  colony  belonged  to  them.  In  167S  they  obtained  a 
perpetual  grant  of  it  from  the  company,  which  was  con- 
firmed in  1703  ; and  when  the  French  attacked  it  in  1712, 
the  colony  bought  them  off  with  a conliderable  compofition. 
The  money  was  paid  by  their  great  mercantile  houfes,  and 
one  fourth  of  it  by  the  Van  Peeres,  who  thus  transferred 
three-fourth  lhares  of  the  colony  to  the  other  merchants  as 
co-proprietors;  and  the  four  houfes  together  formed  a co- 
partnery or  company  at  Berbice,  adminiftered  exa&ly  in  the 
fame  manner  with  the  Surinam  fociety.  The  proprietary 
governments  of  North  America  differed  from  the  company 
adminillrations  of  Guiana  in  many  important  particulars. 
They  were  the  confequence  of  large  and  thoughtlefs  grants, 
made  by  the  court  to  favourites,  of  wafte  and  uninhabited 
lands.  As  the  Britifh  colonies  were  fubfervient  to  the  le- 
giflature  of  the  mother-country,  the  Dutch  colonies  owed 
the  fame  allegiance,  not  to  the  ftates-general,  but  to  the 
proprietors.  The  ill  fuccefs  of  the  Weft  India  company 
furnilhes  an  ufefnl  example  of  the  manifold  evils  of  company 
government.  This  company  muff  of  late  have  been  annihi- 
lated by  the  capture  of  all  their  fettlements. 

Company,  Dutch  North,  has  no  exclufive  privilege;  the 
advantage  of  its  patent  being  of  another  kind,  and  very 
conliderable. 

There  are  alfo,  in  Holland,  companies  for  the  Btaltic  fea, 
the  fifhery  of  Nova  Zembla,  Davis’s  Streights,  and  Green- 
land : yet  none  of  their  filheries  are  interdicted  to  private 
traders;  all  the  difference  between  thefe  and  the  companies 
confiding  in  this,  that  the  former  may  not  go  alhore  to  cut 
their  filh  in  pieces,  and  melt  their  lard  : but  mull  bring  their 
luggage  to  Holland. 

Company,  Dutch  Levant.  In  ftriftnefs,  there  is  no  Le- 
vant company  in  Holland  c but  the  commerce  of  the  private 
traders  is  fo  confiderable,  that  the  Hate  has  taken  the  regu- 
lation thereof  on  itfelf. 

To  this  end,  they  have  eftabliflv'd  a chamber  of  direClion 
at  Amfterdam,  compofed  of  fix  deputies,  and  a regiller  ; 
who,  under  the  burgomafters,  take  care  of  every  thing  re- 
lating to  the  commerce  of  the  Mediterranean  ; efpecially 
that  of  Smyrna  and  Conftantinople. 

This  company  names  theconfuls,  appoints  the  number  and 
ftrength  of  convoy?,  terminates  differences  among  the  traders, 
and  has  alfo  a right,  on  occafion,  to  add  new  regulations  to 
the  old  ones;  though  thofe  be  ol  no  force,  till  confirmed  by 
the  dates  general. 

Company,  French  Eajl  India,  was  eftablilhed  in  1664, 
with  an  exclufive  privilege  to  trade  for  fifty  years  in  all  the 
feas  of  the  Eaft  Indies  and  South  Sea;  no  adventurer  to  be 
admitted  without  a thoufand  livres  in  ftock;  and  foreigners, 
who  have  t wenty  thoufand  livres  in  ftock,  to  be  reputed 
regnicoles. 

The  patent  grants  them  the  illand  of  Madagafcar;  and 
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the  king  to  be  at  one  fifth  of  the  expence  of  the  three  firft 
armaments,  without  intereft;  the  piincipal  to  be  refunded 
in  ten  years;  or,  if  the  company  finds  it  Jofes  oil  the  whole, 
the  lofs  to  fall  on  the  king’s  fide. 

The  capital  fund  of  the  company,  w'hioh  was  moftly  fur- 
ififhed  by  the  king,  was  feven  or  eight  millions  of  livres,  but 
was  to  have  been  fifteen  millions. 

In  effeff,  though  no  means  were  wanting  to  fupport  the 
company,  yet  it  (till  drooped,  and  kill  ftruggled;  till,  hav- 
ing fubfifted  ten  years  without  any  change  in  its  form,  and 
being  no  longer  able  to  difeharge  its  engagements,  there 
were  new  regulations  concerted,  but  to  little  purpofe.  At 
length,  things  not  being  difpefed  for  a new  Eaft  India 
company,  -nor  much  good  to  be  expected  from  the  old  one, 
in  1708,  the  minillry  allowed  the  directors  to  treat  with  the 
rich  traders  of  St.  Malo,  and  refign  to  them  their  privilege 
under  certain  conditions.  I11  the  hands  oi  thefe  la  lb,  the 
company  began  to  flourifh. 

Its  chief  factory  was  at  Pondicherry,  on  the  coafl  of  Co- 
romandel; this  was  the  refidence  of  the  dire&or-general ; 
the  other  factories  were  inconfiderable.  The  merchandizes 
which  the  company  brought  into  France  were,  filks,  cottons, 
fpices,  coffee,  rice,  falt-petre;  feveral  kinds  of  gums  and 
drugs,  wood,  wax,  printed  calicoes,  muffins,  See.  The 
trade  was  laid  open  in  1769,  which  foon  reduced  the  com- 
pany to  a fet  of  mere  holders  of  the  government  fund0.  A 
new  company  was  eftablifhed  in  1785  with  the  privilege  of 
an  extenfive  trade  to  all  parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  except  the 
Ifie  of  France  and  its  dependencies.  This  exception  mull 
have  prevented  the  company  from  fr.cceeding;  but  the  ex- 
periment had  fcarcely  been  made  u'hen  the  trade  was  again 
laid  open  by  the  national  afftmbly  in  1790.  As  for  the 
other  French  companies,  fuch  lias  been  the  (late  of  the 
country,  they  are  all,  we  prefume,  extiinft;  and  it  is  need- 
lefs  to  give  any  account  of  them.  Such  were  the  French 
Wcjl  India  company , eftablifhed  in  1664,  and  pofftffing  by 
their  charter  the  property  and  feigniority  of  Canada,  Aca- 
dia, the  Antilles  ifland,  the  ifle  of  Cayenne,  and  the  Terra 
Firma  of  America,  from  the  river  of  the  Amazons  to  that 
of  Oroonoko;  with  an  exclufive  privilege  for  the  commerce 
of  thefe  places,  as  alfo  of  Senegal,  and  the  coads  of  Guinea, 
for  40  years,  on  condition  of  paying  half  the  duties;  but 
in  1674  the  grant  was  revoked,  partly  on  account  of  the 
poverty  of  the  company,  and  partly  becaufe  it  had  anfwered 
the  purpofe  of  its  eftablifhment  by  recovering  the  commerce 
of  the  Weft  Indies  from  the  Dutch: — the  French  Mifliffippi 
company,  firft  eftablifhed  in  1684,  in  favour  of  the  chevalier 
de  la  Salle,  who  failed  in  fearch  of  the  Mifliffippi,  but  mif- 
carried  with  his  colony,  and  came  to  an  untimely  death. 
He  was  fucceeded  by  M.  Hiberville.  who  found  the  Mif- 
fiffippi  and  fettled  a colony  there ; but  this  adventurer 
being  poifoned,  M.  Crozat  obtained  in  1712  the  foie  pri- 
vilege of  trading  to  the  French  territories  called  Louifiana, 
granted  to  him  for  15  years: — Company  of  the  Wejl,  formed 
in  1717,  when  M.  Crozat  furrendered  his  grant  before  men- 
tioned; and  obtaining  befides  every  thing  granted  to  the 
former  company  the  commerce  of  beaver,  enjoyed  by  the 
Canada  company  from  the  year  1 706,  but  expiring  in  17x7: 

, — India  company,  formed  by  a junction  of  the  former  com- 
pany with  that  of  Canada  and  with  that  of  Senegal  in  j:  7 1 8, 
and  alfo  by  an  union  with  the  Eaft  India  company,  and 
with  thole  of  China  and  St.  Domingo,  with  the  two  firft 
in  17x9,  and  with  the  third  in  1720; — the  Bajlion  company , 
arifing  from  the  affociation  of  two  merchants  of  Marfeilles 
in  the  15th  century  for  fifhing  of  coral  in  the  gulf  of  Stora- 
Courcoury  on  the  coaft  of  Barbary,  on  the  frontiers  of  Al- 
giers and  Tunis;  fo  called  from  a fmall  fort  called  the 


“ Baflion  of  France;5’  built  in  r p6\,  but  it  funk  in  164  3 ; — 
and  feverai  other  companies,  which  either  fell  of  themfclves, 
or  upon  the  expiration  of  their  grants,  and  which  it  is  there- 
fore neediefs  to  mention. 

Company,  Danijh  North , was  eftablifhed  at  Copenhagen 
in  1647.  Its  eftabhfhments  are  very  conliderable  in  Nor- 
way; befl  les  which,  it  fends  veffels  to  Warangtr,  whence 
they  convey  their  merchandizes  by  land  into  the  Daniih 
Lapland ; and  by  fledges  drawn  by  rein-deer  into  the  Muf- 
covite  Lapland.  It  alfo  fends  others  for  Bor&ndai  and  Si- 
beria; where  its  agent  takes  them  up,  and  conveys  them, 
in  like  manner,  on  fledges,  to  Panigorod,  the  capital  of  this 
part  of  the  Mufcovite  empire. 

The  commodities  it  fends  thither  are  rix-dol!nrs,  tobacco, 
and  linens ; it  returns  nothing  but  furs  and  fkins. 

Company,  Danijh  Iceland , eftablifhed  in  the  fame  year 
with  the  North  Company,  its  chief  factory  is  at  Kirkebar, 
a large  town  in  that  ifl.md. 

Company,  Danijh  Eafl  India,  eftablifhed  in  the  year 
1616,  and  invefted  not  only  with  the  exclufive  privilege  cf 
trading  to  the  Eaft,  but  with  the  powers  of  civil  and  military 
adminifl  ration  ; their  chief  factory  was  at  Tranquebar.  In 
16  34  this  corporation  was  diffolved.  and  another,  with  fimilar 
privileges,  fubftituted  in  its  place.  This  alfo  rapidly  declined ; 
and  in  1686,  a third  inftitution  was  tried  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofes;  but  this  too  failed  in  about  2j  years;  and  the  pro- 
ject was  tried  for  the  fourth  time  in  1732.  The  new  com- 
pany was  provided  with  ample  privileges  and  powers;  and  the 
poffefiion  of  thele  preferved  its  exiftence,  and  increafed  the 
j rofits  of  the  ftock-holder,  at  the  expence  of  the  country, 
and  of  the  Indian  fetdements.  In  1 772  the  charter  ex- 
pired, and  was  renewed  under  rellriCtions  which  proved 
ruinous  to  the  profperity  of  the  company.  In  1777,  the 
king  purchafed  the  rights  of  the  company,  and  the  private 
trade  began  to  flourifh.  When  the  charter  was  renewed  in 
1793  for  20  years,  the  private  trade  was  rendered  ftilt  more 
free;  all  Danifh  fubje&s,  and  all  foreigners  were  permitted 
to  trade  with  the  Indian  fettlements,  upon  receiving  pafs- 
ports,  either  from  Copenhagen  or  the  Afiatic  feats  of  go- 
vernment, and  upon  condition  of  returning  with  the  cargoes 
to  Copenhagen. 

Company,  Levant,  of  the  Genoefe,  eftablifhed  in  1664, 
and  confirmed  by  the  Porte;  notwi.hftanding  the  oppofition 
of  the  French.  From  1670  this  company  has  languifhed 
and  funk. 

For  a more  particular  account  of  the  rife  and  progrefs  of 
moft  of  the  above  mentioned  and  other  companies,  fee  “ An- 
derfon’s  Hift.  of  Commerce.” 

Company,  New  River.  This  corporation  eonfiffs  of  a 
governor,  deputy  governor,  treafurcr,  and  twenty-fix  ai- 
reClors,  who  hold  a weekly  board  for  appointing  officers, 
granting  leafes,  and  redrefiing  grievances.  The  projeftor 
of  this  canal  for  bringing  water  to  London,  with  the  af- 
fiftance  of  king  James  Land  the  corporation  of  London, 
is  fuppofed  to  have  expended  50,000/.  upon  it:  the  profits, 
which  are  divided  into  feventy-two  fhares,  for  the  firft  thirty 
years  admitted  of  little  more  than  five  pounds  to  each  fhare; 
but  their  value  is  much  increafed,  and  its  original  fhares  of 
100/.  are  now  eftimated  at  upwards  of  twelve  thoufand 
pounds  each. 

Company,  in  French  compagnie-  A certain  number  of 
people  of  war  under  the  infpedfion  and  command  of  a chief 
called  captain.  The  number,  however,  is  never  fixed,  but 
varies.  In  the  guards,  as  in  the  artillery,  a company  con- 
fifts  of  120  men.  In  the  Auftrian  fervice  a company  con- 
fifts  of  200  men.  A compagnie  d.'  ordonnance  was  originally 
compofed  of  fifteen  companies  of  gem  d’armes  of  a hundred 
B dg  Jamrscc 
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homrr.es  d? artnes  each.  In  former  times  the  word  enfcigne  de- 
noted the  Company  of  infantry*  and  the  word  cornette  the 
company  of  cavalry.  A company  feldom  confifts  of  fewer 
than  50  men.  It  generally  has  three  or  four  ferjeants, 
three  or  four  corporals,  and  two  drums. 

Company,  Artillery.  See  Artillery. 

Company  of  Mufscians,  in  the  city  of  Weftminder. 
See  Charter. 

Company,  in  Sea  Language,  denotes  the  whole  crew  of 
a (hip,  including  her  officers. 

Company  of  Ships,  is  uftd  for  a fleet  of  merchant  veffels, 
who  make  a kind  of  charter-party  among  themfelves; 
whereby,  under  feveral  claufes  and  conditions  tending  to 
their  common  fafety,  they  engage  not  to  quit  one  an- 
other, but  to  defend  each  other  reciprocally,  during  their 
voyage. 

Thefe  aflpeiates,  in  the  Mediterranean,  are  called  con- 
fervas. Tne  chief  conditions  of  the  charter-party  are, 
■that  fuch  and  fuch  fhall  be  owned  admiral,  vice  admiral, 
and  rear-admirai  ; and  tbofe  that  bear  no  guns,  fhall  pay  fo 
much  per  cent,  of  their  cargo,  for  the  expences  of  the  ad- 
miral ; that  fuch  and  fuch  fignals  fhall  be  obferved  : that  if 
they  be  attacked,  the  damages  fliall  be  reimburfed  by  the 
company  in  general,  &c. 

Company,  Rule  of,  or  Fello'wjhip,  in  Arithmetic,  is  a 
rule  whereby  we  difeover  or  afeertain  the  fliare  of  the  pro- 
fits, or  Ioffes,  belonging  to  the  feveral  partners,  or  affo- 
ciates,  in  any  enterprize,  in  proportion  to  the  flock  each 
contributed  thereto,  and  the  time  that  flock  was  m bank. 
See  Fellowship. 

COMPA RATES,  Comparata,  in  Logic,  the  l:rms 
or  fubjefts  of  a comparifon;  or  the  two  things  compared  to 
each  other. 

COMPARATIONE — Pisndum  ex  Comparatione. 

SeePuNCTUM. 

C O M P A RAT  I O N I S Homogeneum.  Sec  Homoge- 

NEUM. 

COMPARATIVE  Anatomy.  See  Anatomy. 

Comparative  Degree,  in  Grammar,  is  an  inflexion  be- 
tween pofitive  and  fuperlative  degrees  ; whofe  effeft  is,  to 
fet  a thing  above  or  beneath  the  level  of  another. 

The  Latins  exprefled  their  comparative  degree  by  a parti- 
cular termination  of  their  adjectives,  and  particles  ; wherein 
they  are  followed  by  the  Englifh,  though  by  few  others  of 
the  modern  languages. 

The  French  form  mod  of  their  comparatives  by  adding 
the  particles  plus,  moins , and  aujji ; the  Italians,  by  pin, 
ineno,  See.  as  the  thing  is  to  be  raifed,  lowered,  or  equalled 
to  another. 

COMPARE,  Val  di,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  in  the 
Ionian  fea,  anciently  called  Ithaca,  noted  for  having  been 
the  country  and  kingdom  of  Ulyffes. 

COMPARISON,  the  relation  of  two  perfons or  things, 
confidered  as  oppofed,  or  fet  againfleach  other,  in  order  to 
find  wherein  they  agree  or  differ ; or  wherein  one  has  the 
advantage  of  the  other. 

Comparison  of  Ideas,  an  aft  of  the  mind,  whereby  it 
compares  its  ideas  one  with  another,  in  refpeft  of  extent, 
decree,,  time,  place,  or  any  other  circumftanceS.  This  ope- 
ration of  the  mind  is  the  ground  of  relations. 

Brutes  feem  not  to  have  tins  faculty  in  any  great  degree  : 
t]ity  have,  probably,  feveral  ideas  diflinft  enough  ; but  can- 
pot  compare  them  tarther  than  as  to  fome  fenlible  circum- 
flances  annexed  to  the  objefts  themfelves  : the  power  of  com- 
paring general  ideas,  which  we  obferve  in  men,  they  have 
110t,  as  we  may  probably  conjefture. 

Comparison,  in  Rhetoric,  is  a figure,  or  rather  place,  in 
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fpeech,  whereby  two  things  are  confidered  with  regard  to 
fome  third,  which  is  common  to  them  both. 

Thus,  Cicer.  Topic.  “ Catoni  licuit  fequi  helium  civile, 
igitur  et  Ciceroni  licc-bit.”  “ It  was  allowed  Cato  to 
engage  in  the  civil  wars,  therefore  it  may  be  allowed 
Cicero  where,  to  engage  in  the  civil  wars  is  common  to 
both. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  comparifon  ; the  firll  a majors, 
i.  e.  from  the  major  to  the  minor,  as  that  of  Cicero  againfl 
Anthony,  “ Quid  feceris  dorni  tux,  cum  aliens  tam  fis  in- 
foiens  ?”  Or  that  of  Terence,  Q_uem  feret,  fi  parentem  non 

fertfuum?”  From  the  fame  place,  Ovid  endeavours  to  ap- 
peafe  Cxfar. 

“ Cur  ego  poffe  negem  leniri  Cxfarisiram 
Cum  videam  mites  hoftibus  effc  Deos  ? ” 

The  fecond,  a minor's,  i.  e.  from  the  minor  to  the  major: 
thus  Cicero,  “ Majoris  noffri  frepe  mcrcatoribus,  ac  navicu- 
latoribus  injuriofius  traftatis,  bella  gefferunt ; vos  tot  civium 
Romanorum  millibus  uno  nuntio  atque  uno  tempore  necatis, 
quo  tandem  ammo  effe  dtbetis  ? ” 

The  third  a pari  ; as  when  we  contend,  that  what  obtains 
in  one  thing,  ought  to  obtain  in  another  of  the  fame  kind  : 

“ It  was  a law  that  he  who  killed  his  father  fhould  be  fewed 
up  in  a fack,  and  thrown  into  a river ; therefore,  he  who 
killeth  his  mother  deferves  the  fame  punifliment.” 

“ Capto  tuam,  pudet  heu,  fed  capto,  Maxime,  csenatn  : 
Tu  capis  alterius  ; jam  fumus  ergo  pares. 

Mane  falutatum  venio,  tu  diceris  dfe, 

Ante  falutatum  : jam  fumus  ergo  pares,”  &c. 

Mart.  lib.  ii. 

COMPARTIMENT,or  Compartment,  a defign  com- 
pofed  of  feveral  different  figures,  difpoied  with  fyrnmetry, 
to  adorn  a parterre,  a cieling,  pannel  of  joinery,  or  the 
like. 

The  term  of  compartiment  is  alfo  ufed  in  painting.  The 
Turkifh  and  Moorifli  paintings  are  only  compartiments  ; the 
fine  bindings  of  books  are  in  compartiments,  &c. 

COMPARTITION,  in  Architecture,  the  ufeful  and 
graceful  dilli  ibution  of  the  whole  ground  plot  of  an  edifice, 
into  rooms  of  office,  and  of  reception,  or  entertainment. 
Coropartition  makes  one  of  the  great  divifions  of  the  art  of 
building. 

COMPARTMENTS,  in  Gardening,  are  beds,  plats, 
borders,  and  walks,  laid  out  according  to  the  form  of  the 
ground,  and  depend  more  on  a good  fancy,  than  on  any  fet 
of  rules,  for  their  conftruftion.  They  are  alfo  fometimes 
merely  diverfities  or  knots  of  flower-gardens  or  parterres,  of 
which  there  is  an  infinite  variety,  according  to  the  fancy  of 
thedefigner.  Plain  compartments  are  pieces  of  ground  di- 
vided into  equal  fquares  and  flower-beds,  marked  out  by 
lines,  and  made  of  regularly  equal  length  and  breadth. 
Some  allow  to  thefe  fquares  borders  of  two  feet  broad,  if  the 
plot  of  ground  be  fmall,  and  if  larger  of  three  feet,  and  edge 
the  borders  with  box,  or  with  upright  haidy  thyme;  the 
alleys  up  between  are  to  be  laid  with  fand  or  gravel,  and 
kept  clean  weeded. 

Compartment  of  tiles , is  an  arrangement  of  white  and  red 
tiles  varnilhed,  for  the  decoration  of  the  covering  of  a roof. 

Compartment,  alley  of.  See  Alley. 

Compartment,  in  Heraldry,  is  the  term  fora  partition  in 
coat  armour,  when  the  arms  of  feveral  families  are  borne  by 
one,  either  on  account  of  intermarriages  or  otherwife. 

COMPASS,  the  Mariner'' s or  Nautical.  A period  of 
about  500  years  is  now  elapfed,  fince  an  admirable  property 
of  a natural  production  was  either  difeovered  by,  or  intro- 
duced 
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duced  amongft,  the  nations  of  Europe.  To  the  fimple  ap- 
plication of  this  remarkable  property,  mankind  is  indebted 
principally  for  the  difcovery  of  a new  continent  nearly  equal 
to  the  old  one,  for  an  extenfive  commerce  between  the  moil 
diilant  nations,  and  for  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  ihape 
and  fize  of  the  world  we  inhabit.  The  magnet  or  loadjlone 
is  the  natural  production,  and  its  directive  property  forms 
the  adtive  part  of  that  wonderful  guide,  the  mariner's  com- 
pafs,  or  as  it  is  more  commonly  called,  (imply  the  com- 
pafs, probably  from  its  moving  in  a circle,  or  from  its 
compaffing  the  whole  horizon.  Whatever  relates  to  the 
hidory,  the  conltrudtion,  the  ufe,  and  the  defeats,  of  this 
Angular  machine,  is  rendered  extremely  important  by  the 
curioiity,  the  interests,  the  fecurity,  and  the  wants  of  the 
human  fpecies. 

The  time  when  the  attractive  property  of  the  magnet  was 
firil  difcovered,  is  by  no  means  known.  Tne  opinions  are 
various,  but  they  are  not  eitablifhed  upon  hiftorical  docu- 
ments cf  fufficient  accuracy  and  authenticity.  Certain  how- 
ever it  is,  that  mankind  was  acquainted  with  it  at  a very 
early  period.  Father  Kircher,  in  his  work,  De  Magnete, 
1.  i.  cap.  v.,  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  Hebrews  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  magnet’s  Angular  property  of  attra&ing 
iron  ; and  from  Plutarch  it  appears,  that  the  Egyptians 
were  not  ignorant  of  it.  Pythagoras,  Ptolemy,  Plippocrates, 
Empedocles,  Democritus,  Eeucippus,  Epicurus,  and  feveral 
other  ancient  philofophers,  knew  and  admired  this  wonder- 
ful property  of  the  magnet.  Thales  and  Anaxagoras  were 
fo  (truck  with  it,  as  to  imagine  that  the  magnet  had  a foul; 
and  Plato  (aid  that  the  caufe  of  its  attraction  was  divine. 
Ariltotle,  Theop’nraftus,  Diofcorides,  Galen,  and  others, 
were  likewife  acquainted  with  this  property  of  the  magnet. 
But  its  diredlive  property  (viz,  that  property  by  which,  if 
placed  upon  a piece  of  cork,  or  wood,  &c.  to  fwim  on  the 
furface  of  water,  or  if  it  be  fufpended  by  a very  flexible 
thread,  fo  as  to  have  fufficient  freedom  of  motion,  it  will 
conftantly  place  itfelf  in  a certain  Atuation  with  refpeCl  to 
the  cardinal  points  of  the  world)  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  known  to  the  ancients  ; and  though  the  time  of  the 
difcovery  of  this  property  is  of  a much  more  recent  date, 
yet  this  too  is  involved  in  much  doubt  and  obfeurity.  It 
feems,  however,  that  the  life  of  this  property,  or  (what 
amounts  to  the  fame  thing)  the  ufe  of  the  magnetic  needle, 
was  not  known  in  Europe  before  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  honour  of  its  difcovery  has  been  much  contefled.  The 
Spanifh  Jefuit  Pineda,  and  Kircher,  affirm  that  Solomon 
knew  the  ufe  ot  the  compafs,  and  that  his  fubjeCts  actually 
ufed  it  in  their  navigations.  Plautus  in  Mercatore , aft  v. 
feene  ii.,  has  the  following  remarkable  paffage.  Hue  J'ecundus 
veritus  ejl,  cape  moclo  vorforiam.  Now  fome  autnors  are  of 
opinion,  that  by  the  word  vorforiam  or  verforiam , is  meant 
the  mariner’s  compafs;  but  fome  learned  critics  affirm  that 
verforiam  or  verforium , meant  a particular  rope.  And  Dr. 
Lori uer  is  inclined  to  believe  that  it  only  meant  the  helm. 

By  the  confent  of  molt  writers,  it  feems  that  a certain 
Flavio,  or  JohR,  de  Gioja,  or  Giova,  or  Gira,  a Neapolitan, 
who  lived  in  the  13th  century,  has  the  beft  title  to  the  dif- 
covery. Flavius  Blond  affirms  that  about  the  year  1302, 
the  above-mentioned  John  de  Gioja,  a noble  citizen  of  Amal- 
phi,  a town  cf  Principato,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  Arft 
difcovered  the  mariner’s  compafs;  and  he  quotes  the  follow- 
ing verfe  from  Antony  of  Palermo,  recorded  by  the  Neapo- 
litan hiftonans,  viz. 

Primo  dedit  nautis  ufum  magnetis  Amalphi . 

The  arms  of  the  territory  of  Principato  have,  it  appears, 
ever  Ance  been  a mariner’s  compafs.  See  Collinas , ei  From- 
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iellus  de  acus  magnetic a inventors.  Infl.  Acad.  Bonon.  tom. 
ii.  p.  3.  p.  372. 

Dr.  Gilbert,  an  Enghfli  writer  of  the  16th  centurv,  in 
his  book  De  Magnete,  affirms  that  Paulus  Venttus  (the  Ve- 
netian Marco  Paulo)  brought  the  invention  of  the  compafs 
to  Italy  in  the  year  1260;  having  learned  it  of  the  Chinefe. 
But  this  cannot  be  true  ; for  Marco  Paulo  did  not  ft t out 
for  China  before  the  year  1269,  nor  did  he  return  before,  the 
year  1295  (fee  Purchas’s  Pilgrim,  vol.  iii.)  ; whereas  the 
directive  property  of  the  magnet,  and  the  communication  ot 
that  property  to  Reel,  was  known  in  Europe  before  that 
time;  though  in  all  probability  it  was  not  u fed  in  navigation 
till  fome  time  after,  which  may  very  reafonably  be  attributed 
to  the  clumfy  mode  of  fufpending  the  magnetic  need'e, 
which  mult  at  Aril  have  been  pradtifed.  Luai  Vertoman- 
nus  afferts,  that  when  he  was  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  about  the 
year  1300,  he  law  a pilot  diredt  his  courfe  by  a magnetic 
needle,  faftened  and  formed  like  thofe  now  in  ufe.  And 
Mr.  Barlow,  in  his  Navigator’s  Supply,  anno  1597,  relates, 
that  in  a perfonal  conference  with  two  Eait  Indians,  they 
affirmed  that,  inltead  of  our  compafs,  they  ufed  a magnetic 
needle  of  about  Ax  inches  in  length,  fufpended  upon,  a pin  in 
a difh  of  white  China  earth  filled  with  water,  in  the  bottom 
of  which  there  were  marked  two  crofs  lines  to  indicate  the 
principal  winds;  the  relt  of  the  diviiions  being  left  to  the 
(kill  of  their  pilots.  But  thefe  two  lalt  obfervations,  being 
of  a date  much  pofferior  to  the  ufe  of  the  magnetic  needle 
in  Europe,  conclude  nothing  with  refpedt  to  its  original 
difcovery  ; Ance  the  ufe  of  that  magnetic  property  might 
have  been  introduced  into  Afia  by  fome  European. 

P.  Duhalde,  in  his  “ General  Hiltory  of  China,”  vol.  i.  in 
the  annals  of  the  Chinefe  monarchy,  fpeaking  of  the  empe- 
ror Ploangti,  when  he  gave  battle  to  T chi  Teou,  fays,  “ He 
perceiving  that  thick  fogs  faved  the  enemy  from  his  pur- 
fuit,  and  that  the  folditrs  rambled  out  of  the  way,  and  loll 
the  courfe  of  the  wind,  made  a carr,  which  Aiewed  them 
the  four  cardinal  points.  By  this  method  he  overtook  Tchi 
Teou,  made  him  prifoncr,  and  put  him  to  death.  Some  fay 
there  were  engraven  in  this  carr,  on  a plate,  the  characters  of 
a rat  and  a horfe,  and  underneath  was  placed  a needle  to 
determine  the  four  parts  of  the  world.  This  would  amount 
to  the  ufe  of  the  compafs,  or  fomething  very  near  it,  being 
of  great  antiquity  and  well  attefted.”  And  in  another  part 
of  the  fame  book,  fpeaking  of  certain  ambafladors,  he  fays, 

“ After  they  had  their  audience  of  leave  in  order  to  return 
to  their  own  country,  Tcheou  Kong  gave  them  an  inflru- 
ment,  which  on  one  Ade  pointed  towards  the  north,  and  on 
the  oppoAte  fide  towards  the  fouth,  to  diredt  them  better  on 
their  way  home,  than  they  had  been  directed  in  coming  to 
China.  This  inllrument  was  called  Tchi  Kan,  which  is  the 
fame  name  as  the  Chinefe  now  call  the  fea-compafs  by  : . 
this  has  given  occaAon  to  think  that  Tcheou  Kong  was  the 
inventor  of  the  compafs.”  This  happened  in  the  22d  cycle, 
above  1040  before  Chrift.  Renaudot  adduces  ltrong  rea- 
fonsagamft  the  knowledge  of  the  mariner’s  compafs  amongfl 
the  ancient  people  of  China,  and  of  Arabia.  See  Kircher, 
De  Magnete , lib.  i.  cap.  v. 

In  the  works  of  Claude  Fauchet,  entitled,  Recueil  de 
l' origins  de  la  Langue  et  Poefie  Francois,  fol.  555,  there  is  a 
quotation  from  an  old  French  poem,  called  la  Bible  Gniot , 
in  which  the  mariner’s  compafs  is  evidently  mentioned. 
This  fame  paffage  is  likewife  quoted  by  Mufchenbroeck,  in 
his  Dijfertatio  de  Magnete.  The  paffage  in  which  the  com- 
pafs is  mentioned  forms  part  of  the  abovementionul  poem, 
contained  in  a curious  quarto  manufeript  of  the  13111  cen- 
tury, on  vellum,  belonging  to  the  royal  library  at  Paris, 
which  was  never  publifhed.  The  poem  entitled  la  Bilk 

Gviot}  , 
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Cmot,  forms  the  firft  article  of  the  volume  ; the  author  of 
which,  viz.  Guiut  de  Provins , as  mentioned  in  the  poem  it- 
felf,  was  at  the  court  of  the  emperor  Frederic  Bavbarofta, 
held  at  Mentz  in  the  year  nSi,  when  the  emperor's  two 
ions  were  knighted.  See  Chron.  Abbot.  Ufperg.  p.  311. 

Here  follows  this  remarkable  paflage  in  its  antiquated 
language,  to  which  is  iubjoined  a literal  tranflation  made  by 
a native  of  Provence. 

Extract  from  la  Bible  Guiot. 

Icelle  tfloile  ne  fe  muet, 

Une  arts  font  qui  mentir  ne  puet, 

Par  la  virtu  de  la  manete 
Une  piere  laide  et  brunete, 

Ou  il  fers  volenters  fe  joint. 

Ont  regardent  lor  droit  point 
Puez  c’une  aguile  lont  touchie, 

Et  en  un  feffu  lont  fifliie, 

E11  longue  la  mette  fens  plus, 

Et  il  feftui  la  tient  defus  ; 

Pius  fe  torne  la  point  toute 
Contre  lefloile  fans  dotite, 

Quant  il  nuis  eft  tenebre  et  brune 
Con  ne  voit  eftoile  rre  lune. 

Lor  font  a laguille  alurner  ; 

Puiz  ne  puent  ils  adorer, 

Contre  leftoile  vers  le  pointe  ; 

Par  ce  font  il  mariner  cointe, 

E)e  la  droite  voie  tenir  ; 

C’eft  uns  ars  qui  ne  puet  mentir. 

Literal  Tranflation  of  the  preceding. 

This  fame  (the  pole)  ftar  does  not  move,  (and) 

They  (the  manners)  have  an  art  which  cannot  deceive, 
By  the  virtue  of  the  magnet 
An  ugly  brownifh  (tone 
To  which  iron  adheres  of  its  own  accord. 

Then  they  look  for  the  right  point, 

'And  when  they  have  touched  a needle  (on  it) 

And  fixed  it  on  a bit  of  draw 
Lengthwife  in  the  middle,  without  more, 

And  the  ftraw  keeps  it  above  ; 

Then  the  point  turns  juft 
Againft  the  ftar  undoubtedly, 

When  the  night  is  dark  and  gloomy, 

That  you  can  fee  neither  ftar  nor  moon. 

Then  they  bring  a light  to  the  needle  ; 

Can  they  not  then  afture  themfelves 
Of  the  fituation  of  the  ftar  towards  the  point  (of  the 
needle  ?) 

By  this  the  mariner  is  enabled 
To  keep  the  proper  courfe  ; 

This  an  art  which  cannot  deceive. 

Francis  Cabeus,  a jefuit  of  Ferrara,  fays,  that  the  firft 
thing  he  knows  profeftedly  written  refpe&ing  the  diredfive 
property  of  the  magnet,  was  an  epiftle  of  Petrus  Peregrinus 
Ga/lus,  about  the  latter  end  of  the  13th  century.  A few 
years  after,  this  epiftle  was  difguifed  by  one  John  Tafnier, 
who  publifhed  it  in  his  own  name,  under  the  title  of  Opuf- 
culum  perpetua  memoria  digniffimum  de  natura  et  cffedtibus 
magnetis.  Some  years  ago,  Mr.  Senebier  of  Geneva  fent 
the  following  memorandum  concerning  this  letter  to  Dr. 
Xorimer  in  London. 

“ Epifola  Petri  Peregrini  de  Marcourt, 

Ad  Sigerium  dc  Foueanceurt , MUitem. 

De  Magnets  P 


“ The  work  contains  a defcription  of  that  ftone,  the 
means  of  finding  the  poles,  its  property  of  attracting  i-on, 
and  proves  that  the  part  of  the  magnet  which  is  turned  to 
the  north,  attracts  that  which  is  turned  to  the  fomh.  It 
then  teaches  the  manner  of  employing  the  magnet  in  aftro- 
nomy,  and  of  playing  tricks  like  thofe  of  Comus.  It  de- 
ferves  to  be  remarked,  that  the  author  knew  not  that  the 
-magnet  could  be  employed  in  navigation  ; for  though  he 
frequently  fpeaks  de  fella  nautica , be  never  fpeaks  of  the 
uie  that  might  be  made  of  the  magnetic  needle  in  fta  voyages. 
Vide  Bibliotheca  Bibliothecarvm,  fol.  It.  p.  1400.  Cata- 
logue of  the  manuferipts  in  the  library  of  Geneva,  by  Se- 
nebier, p.  207.” 

Amongft  the  manuferipts  of  the  univerfity  of  Leyden, 
there  is  a volume  containing  feveral  fcientific  tracts,  one  of 
which  is  a Latin  letter  of  Peter  Adfiger,  on  the  properties 
of  the  magnet.  It  is,  in  faft,  a little  methodical  treatife, 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  firft  of  which  is  fubdivided  into 
ten,  and  the  fecond  into  three  chapters.  This  letter,  which 
feems  intended  for  the  inftrudlion  of  fome  particular  friend, 
is  dated  in  the  year  1269.  A few  years  ago,  Mr.  Cavallo 
obtained  an  exaft  copy  of  this  curious  letter,  of  which  he 
inferted  very  ample  extracts,  both  in  the  original  Latin 
and  in  Enghlh,  in  the  fupplement  to  the  fecond  and  third 
editions  ot  his  treatife  on  magnecifin,  from  which  it  appears 
that  the  writer,  at  that  early  time,  was  acquainted  with  all 
the  principal  properties  of  the  magnet.  The  following  is 
the  tranflation  of  the  moft  remarkable  part  of  the  above- 
mentioned  letter,  which  deferibes  the  compafs,  and  men- 
tions the  declination  of  the  magnetic  needle. 

“ Part  II.  Chap.  2.  On  the  conftruciion  of  a better  in - 
frument  to  anfnver  the  fame  purpofe,  viz.  to  fnd  out  the  Azi- 
muth of  the  Sun,  the  Moon , or  any  Star  upon  the  Horizon. 

“ In  the  prefent  chapter,  you  will  be  informed  of  the 
conftrudfion  of  another  inftrument  of  more  certain  effeCt, 
A vcficl  muff  be  made  of  wood,  copper,  or  any  other  ma- 
terial, and  let  it  be  turned  like  a box  of  fmall  depth,  and 
competently  wide.  Let  a cover  of  fome  tranfparent  fub- 
ftanr.e,  as  glafs  or  cryftal,  be  adapted  to  it  ; and  if  the 
whole  were  made  of  fome  tranfparent  matter,  it  would  be 
ftill  better.  A (lender  axis  of  copper  or  fiiver  muft  be 
adapted  to  the  middle  of  this  veflel,  applying  its  extremities 
to  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  box,  viz.  to  the  cover 
and  to  the  box  ; the  axis,  however,  muft  not  be  fo  firmly 
fattened,  as  not  to  be  capable  of  moving  very  freely.  Two 
holes  muft  be  perforated  in  the  middle  of  the  axis,  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  and  an  Iron  ftyle,  like  a needle,  muft 
pafs  through  one  of  thofe  holes,  whilft  another  ftyle  of  fii- 
ver or  copper  pafles  through  the  other  hole  in  a direction 
crofting  the  iron  one.  The  cover  muft  firft  be  divided  into 
four  parts,  and  each  of  thefe  into  ninety  parts,  agreeably 
to  the  inftru&ions  given  concerning  the  other  inftrument  in 
the  preceding  chapter,  and  upon  it  mark  the  north  and  the 
fouth,  the  eaft  and  the  weft,  points  ; and  let  a ruler  of  fome 
tranfparent  fubftance,  with  fights  on  its  extremities,  be 
adapted  to  it.  Then  place  whichever  part  of  the  magnet 
you  pleafe,  viz.  the  north  or  the  fouth,  near  the  glafs,  un- 
til the  needle  be  moved  towards  the  faid  magnet,  and  ac- 
quires the  virtue  from  it;  after  which,  the  magnet  being 
removed,  the  extremity  of  the  needle  will  turn  itfelf  towards 
the  pole.  This  being  done,  turn  the  box  until  one  extre- 
mity of  the  needle  remains  directed  towards  the  north  part 
of  the  inftrument,  or  the  north  part  of  the  heaven  5 then 
turn  the  ruler  towards  the  fan  in  the  day  time,  and  towards 
the  ftars  in  the  night  time,  after  the  manner  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  chapter.  By  means  of  this  inftrument,  you 
may  direft  yotir  courfe  towards  cities,  and  iflands,  and  all 

other 
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filler  parts  of  the  world,  either  on  land  or  at  fea,  provided 
you  are  acquainted  with  the  longitudes  and  latitudes  of  thofe 
places  ; for,  if  the  town  or  ifland  to  which  I intend  to  go 
is  in  a lower  latitude  than  the  place  in  which  I am,  I fhall 
go  ftraight  before  me,  towards  that  end  of  the  ruler  which 
is  directed  to  the  fun  or  ftar  ; but  if  the  latitude  of  the 
place  be  greater,  I fhall  proceed  in  the  oppofite  way,  viz. 
in  the  direction  of  the  other  extremity  of  the  ruler.  Ob- 
ferve,  that  the  fouth  part  of  the  needle,  which  is  to  be 
ufed  as  a guide,  mull  be  made  to  decline  towards  the  welt 
by  one  point  ; and  this  mutt  be  done  by  the  declination  of 
the  north  part  towards  the  ealt,  becaufe  the  fouth  part  of 
the  iriftrument  is  deftitute  of  divifions.  ” 

“ Take  notice  that  the  magnet,  as  well  as  the  needle 
that  has  been  touched  by  it,  does  not  point  exadlly  to  the 
poles,  but  that  part  of  it  which  is  reckoned  to  point  to  the 
fouth,  declines  a little  to  the  weft  ; and  that  part  which 
looks  towards  the  north,  inclines  as  much  to  the  eaft.  The 
exact  quantity  of  this  declination  I have  found,  after  nu- 
merous experiments,  to  be  five  degrees.  However,  this 
declination  is  no  obftacle  to  our  guidance,  becaufe  we  make 
the  needle  itfelf  decline  from  the  true  fouth  by  nearly  one 
point  and  a half  towards  the  weft.” 

To  this  letter,  Mr.  Cavallo,  in  his  treatife,  fubjoins  the 
following  obfervation.  “ It  appears  that  the  fufpenfion  of 
the  needle  in  the  above  defcription,  is  a very  clumfy  one  ; 
and  that  the  beautiful  fufpenfion  by  a cap  upon  a pin,  which 
is  now'  univerfally  ufed,  was  unknown  to  the  author.  It  is 
likely,  therefore,  that  for  want  of  this  fufpenfion,  the 
needles  at  that  time  not  moving  fufficiently  eafy,  were  not 
aftually  ufed  in  navigation,  at  lead  in  Europe,  though  the 
fufpenfion  by  means  of  a cap  upon  a pin,  feems  not  to  have 
remained  long  unknown  after  the  date  of  this  letter.” 

Sir  G.  Wheeler  fays,  that  he  had  feen  a book  of  aftro- 
norny  older  than  the  year  130 2,  which  mentions  the  ufe  of 
the  needle  in  aftronomy,  but  not  in  navigation. 

Gaffesdus  adduces,  as  an  argument  of  the  French  hav- 
ing been  the  inventors  of  the  mariner’s  compafs,  that  the 
north  point  of  it  is  always  marked  with  a flower-de-luce. 
Lib.  x.  Diog.  Laert.  t.  1.  p.139,  As  for  Goropius’s  pre- 
tence, that  the  compafs  mull  have  been  invented  by  the 
Lanes,  Dutch,  or  Germans,  becaufe  the  32  points  on  it 
are  written  and  pronounced  in  the  Dutch,  or  Teutonic  lan- 
guage, it  is  hardly  deferving  of  a reply.  Dr.  Wallis  attri- 
butes it  to  the  Englifh,  for  no  other  reafon,  but  for  its  being 
called  compafs.  Vincentius  Bellaucenfis,  and  Albertus 
Magnus,  who  lived  about  the  year  1245,  alfo  Lavinius 
Lernnifis,  make  mention  of  the  diredlion  of  the  poles  of 
the  magnet,  as  from  a tra£l  de  Lapidibus , which  had  been 
attributed  to  Ariftotle  ; but  is,  witti  more  probability,  flip- 
pofed  to  have  been  written  by  forne  Arabian  author,  not 
long  before  their  own  time.  This  tract  has  been  fince 
loft. 

Notwithftanding  the  foregoing  remarks,  it  13  ftill  very 
doubtiul  whether  the  ufe  of  the  compafs  in  navigation,  or 
even  the  directive  property  of  the  magnet,  was  known 
by  any  people  before  the  Europeans,  in  or  about  the  13th 
century  ; and  it  appears,  that  in  the  fame  century,  or  foon 
after,  the  above-mentioned  Neapolitan,  Flavio,  or  John  de 
Gioja,  if  not  the  original  difeoverer,  was  at  leaft  the  firil 
who  ufed  the  mariner’s  compafs,  or  conftruCled  it  for  the 
ufe  oi  veiTels  in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  principle  of  the  conltru&ion  of  the  compafs  is  ex- 
tremely fimple.  A magnet,  or  a piece  of  fteel  that  has 
be-en  rendered  magnetical  by  means  of  natural  or  artificial 
magnets,  mull  be  freely  fufpended,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  move 
without  obftrudtion  ; for  fuch  magnet  or  piece  of  fteel  will, 


in  that  cafe,  direfl  itfelf  to  certain  pans  of  the  world, 
which  will  of  courfe  indicate  to  the  obferver  the  diredlion  of 
any  other  place,  provided  its  fituat'ion  on  the  furface  of  the 
earth  be  known.  Stippofe,  for  inftance,  that  you  are  at  fea 
near  Portfmouth,  and  wifli  to  go  towards  Newfoundland, 
which  lies  to  the  weft.  By  looking  at  the  magnetic  piece 
of  fteel  or  magnet,  one  extremity  of  which  looks  nearly  to- 
wards the  north,  and  turning  your  face  to  that  part  ot  the 
world,  you  proceed  towards  your  left  hand,  at  right  angles 
to  the  direction  of  the  needle  ; fot  in  that  direction  New- 
foundland is  to  be  found.  And  after  the  fame  manner,  you 
may  proceed  in  any  other  direction.  Such  is  the  iimplicity 
of  the  principle  ; but  the  practical  application  of  it,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  prefent  accurate  mode  of  conllrutting  inftru- 
ments,  and  of  making  obfervations,  requires  a great  degree 
of  mechanical  nicety,  and  a conliderable  degree  of  attention 
to  a variety  of  circumftances,  upon  which  the  accuracy  of 
the  inftrument,  and  its  various  applications,  abfolutely  de- 
pend. On  account  of  thofe  particulars,  and  in  confequence 
of  various  contrivances  made  at  different  times,  the  compafs 
or  magnetic  needle  has  undergone  innumerable  alterations* 
both  in  drape  and  fixe  ; and  every  kind  of  conllrudlion  is 
attended  with  peculiar  advantages,  as  well  as  defeats ; the 
moll  effential  of  which  we  fhall  endeavour  to  point  out  in 
the  fequel.  From  its  various  ufes,  the  compafs  has  obtain- 
ed different  names  and  different  forms.  Thefe  are  reducible 
to  the  four  following  fpecies,  viz.  1.  The  land  compafs , 
which  is  ufed  either  for  the  pocket,  or  is  adapted  to  the- 
odolites, to  celeflial  and  terreftrial  globes,  &c.  ; 2.  The 
feering  compafs  for  the  ufe  of  veffels  at  fea.  3.  The  azimuth 
compafs , which  ferves  to  find  the  fun’s  or  liar’s  azimuth, 
whence  the  actual  or  true  direction  of  the  magnetic  needle 
may  be  afeertained  (this  ftidom  being  due  north  and  f uth); 
and,  4.  The  variation  compafs , which,  being  fituated  in  a 
proper  place  on  land,  fhews  the  daily  variation  of  the  mag- 
netic needle  from  its  ordinary  direction.  See  Magnetical 
Declination,  and  Magnetical  Variation. 

A common  fewing  needle  rendered  magnetical,  and  Amply 
laid  upon  water,  or  faftened  to  a cork,  or  ftraw,  &c.  and 
fo  laid  upon  water,  in  a glafs,  or  earthen  or  wooden  cup; 
or  elfe  fufpended  by  a very  flexible  thread,  which  mull- be 
faflened  to  its  middle,  forms  a fimple  but  imperfeft  compafs; 
and  fuch,  in  all  probability,  was  one  of  the  firft  modes  of 
conilrudting  the  compafs,  whence  the  magnetized  fteel,  wire, 
or  bar,  has,  ever  fince,  been  called  the  magnetic  needle. 
The  defedts  of  the  laft- mentioned  conftrudlion  are  too  evi- 
dent to  need  any  particular  remarks.  The  needle  laid  upon 
water  is  continually  running  to  the  fides  of  the  cup,  the 
water  is  liable  to  be  fpilt,  or  if  a thread  be  ufed,  the  ftiff- 
nefs  of  it  will  always  influence  the  atffion  of  the  needle. 
To  avoid  thofe  inconveniences,  an  excellent  contrivance  was 
fubftituted.  It  is  a conical  cavity  made  in  the  middle  of 
tiie  needle  or  fteel  bar,  as  Ihewn  in  Plate,  Magnetifni,  fig-  l- 
the  open  of  which  refts  upon  a pointed  wire  a,  which  en- 
ables the  needle  to  move  with  the  greateft  freedom  imagi- 
nable. The  open  ot  this  cavity  (hould  come  as  near  as  poffible 
to  the  upper  furface  of  the  needle,  or  rather  a little  above  it, 
as  in  fg.  2.  in  which  cafe  the  upper  furface  of  the  middle  part 
of  the  needle  is  left  a little  more  elevated  than  the  rell.  But 
in  order  to  avoid  any  irregularity  in  the  ihape  of  the  needle, 
as  well  as  any  difficulty  in  the  mechanical  formation,  the 
needles  are  moftly  pierced  quite  through,  with  a pretty  large 
hole  ; a piece  of  hammered  brafs  is  rivetted  into  this  hole, 
and  the  conical  cavity  is  made  into  the  brafs,  fo  that  the 
open  of  it  may  Hand  even  with,  or  very  little  above,  the 
tipper  furface  of  the  needle.  The  upper  part  of  the  wire 
upon  which  the  needle  refts,  is  generally  made  of  hard  fteel. 
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whilft  the  lower  part  is  made  of  brafs.  This  conftrudlion 
anfwers  very  well  for  a confiderable  length  of  time  ; yet, 
by  continual  rubbing,  a fmall  prolongation  or  irregularity 
of  the  cavity,  is  at  length  produced,  which  will  in  feme 
degree  obftrudl  the  free  motion  of  the  needle  ; hence,  in 
the  bell  needles,  the  upper  part  of  the  above-mentioned  ca- 
vity is  formed  in  a piece  of  agate,  which  is  not  in  the  brafs 
piece,  as  (hewn  in  fig.  3.  where  AB  is  the  needle,  c d the 
brafs  piece  rivetted  in  a hole  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  e is 
the  piece  of  agate.  The  needles  thus  conftrudled  are  faid 
to  have  an  agate  cap.  The  defedl  to  which  thofe  agate 
caps  are  fubjedt,  is,  that  on  account  of  the  hardnefs  of  the 
ftone,  the  cavity  in  it  feldom  runs  to  a point  ; the  con- 
fequence  of  which  is,  that  the  pin  which  fupports  the  needle 
is  apt  to  fhift  from  one  part  of  the  agate  cap  to  another, 
and  of  courfe  the  centre  of  the  needle  cannot  always  coin- 
cide with  the  po;nt  of  fufpenfion. 

The  forms  of  the  needles  have  likevvife  been  very  nu- 
merous. Some  are  {lender  and  long,  others  broad  and 
fhort ; feveral  needles  of  the  common  fort  are  made  broad 
towards  the  end,  but  tapering  towards  the  middle,  or  they 
terminate  in  two  very  (harp  points.  Sometimes  that  ex- 
tremity of  the  needle,  which  points  towards  the  north,  is 
formed  like  a crofs ; but  the  moll  objectionable  of  all,  are 
thofe  which  conlill  of  two  wires,  and  may  be  frequently 
met  with  on  board  of  merchant  fhips.  Two  pieces  of  fteel 
wire,  each  bent  in  the  middle  fo  as  to  form  an  obtufe  angle, 
and  when  fixed  under  the  card,  in  the  centre  of  which  a 
brafs  cap  is  faftened,  form  a lozenge.  All  thofe  fnapes 
may,  in  great  meafiire,  anfwer  for  common  purpofes;  but 
they  are  far  from  being  accurate  or  regular  in  their  per- 
formance, the  reafon  of  which  is,  that  a piece  of  fteel  of 
irregular  form  generally  has  more  than  two  magnetic  poles; 
almoft  every  corner  or  protuberance  being  a fouth  or  north 
magnetic  pole;  in  confequence  of  which  the  axis  of  the 
needle  never  coincides  with  its  magnetic  axis,  the  latter  of 
which  changes  its  fituation  in  proportion  as  fome  of  the 
above-mentioned  poles  become  ftronger  or  weaker  than  the 
reft;  and  this  is  continually  the  cafe. 

In  order  to  avoid  every  irregularity  of  fhape,  and  even  the 
perforation,  needles,  for  certain  purpofes,  have  been  fuf- 
pended  in  the  following  manner:  AB  (Jig.  4.)  is  the  mag- 
netic needle  of  a parallelopipedal  form,  which  is  faftened  to 
a piece  of  brafs  C E D.  In  the  middle  of  this  piece  of 
brafs  at  g , there  is  a fmall  conical  cavity,  wherein  an  agate 
cap  is  fet.  In  order  to  fufpend  this  needle,  a bar  F H 
(jig.  3.)  of  brafs,  or  copper,  or  wood,  is  made  fall  to  the 
box  KL.  ; in  the  middle  of  this  bar  a fhort  pointed  wire  is 
fixed,  which,  when  the  bar  is  made  to  pafs  through  the 
brafs  piece  C E D of  fig.  4.  viz.  through  g,  enters  the 
agate  cap,  and  fupports  the  needle.  Fig.  5.  reprefents  the 
whole  together,  where  F H is  the  bar  faftened  to  the  box, 
A 1 B is  the  brafs  piece,  feen  lengthways,  or  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  needle,  which  paffts  through  the  hole  A B,  and 
moves  below  the  bar  F H.  It  is  evident  that  in  this  con- 
ftrudlion  the  needle  cannot  turn  quite  round,  confequently 
this  fort  of  fufpenfion  is  not  ufeful  for  navigation. 

The  Chinefe  method  of  fufpending  the  magnetic  needle 
is  exceedingly  ingenious  (fee  fig.  6 and  7.),  the  firft  of 
which  reprefents  a fetlion  of  this  fufpenfion  as  viewed  in 
the  diredlion  of  the  needle;  and  the  fecond  exhibits  a lateral 
■view  of  the  fame.  The  letters  refer  to  the  fame  parts  in 
both  figures.  1 is  a brafs  cap  very  thin  and  light,  and  to- 
wards the  edge  of  it  there  are  two  holes,  oppofite  to  each 
other.  B B is  a very  {lender  flip  of  brafs,  the  upper  part 
of  which  A,  is  {haped  like  a ring,  through  which  .the  needle 
C D paffes.  The  extremities  of  this  flip,  of  brafs  go  through 
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the  holes  in  the  lower  part  of  the  cap,  and  are  faftened  to 
it  by  being  turned  over  its  edge.  The  magnetic  needle  C D 
conflfts  of  a cylindrical  fteel  wire  about  sn  inch  long,  and 
not  above  a fortieth  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  havinu  its 
northern  extremity  only  painted  red  by  way  of  diftindxion. 
All  this  is  fupported  by  the  pin  E,  which  is  faftened  to  the 
bottom  of  the  box,  and  upon  which  it  moves  very  freely. 
In  this  conftrudion  the  needle  is  above  the  point  of  fufpen- 
fion; yet  the  centre  of  gravity  r-£  all  the  three  pieces  (viz. 
cap,  needle,  and  flip  of  brafs)  taken  together,  is  below  the 
point  of  fufpenfion,  which  prevents  the  cap,  See.  falling  off 
from  the  pin  when  the  compafs  is  fixed  in  an  horizontal  po- 
fition ; but  to  prevent  the  cap  with  the  needle  being  fhook 
off  by  any  fudden  jerks,  or  by  inverting  the  inftrument, 
there  is  a very  thin  brafs  plate  fixed  to  the  box,  a fedlion  of 
which  is  indicated  by  F G.  It  has  a hole  through  the 
middle,  which,  being  fmaller  than  the  diameter  of  the  aper- 
ture of  the  brafs  cap,  prevents  its  falling  off.  It  appears, 
from  a variety  of  experiments,  that  the  perforation  through 
the  magnetic  needle  is  not  attended  wich  any  bad  confe- 
quences.  The  external  fhape  of  the  needle  requires  to  be 
formed  with  greater  attention,  this  being  more  apt  to  pro- 
duce a multiplicity  of  poles.  A very  broad  needle  feldom 
has  its  magnetic  axis  coinciding  with  the  axis  of  its  figure. 
A very  {lender  and  long  needle  almoft.  always  has  more  than 
two  magnetic, poles.  There  is  a certain  breadth,  propor- 
tionate to  the  length  of  a needle,  which  is  lefs  fubjedt  to 
an  irregular  difpc fition  of  the  magnetical  virtue;  this  pro- 
portion, however,  cannot  be  accurately  determined.  The  little 
fvvelling  generally  left  about  the  middle  of  the  magnetic 
needles  in  order  to  give  them  ftrength,  where  the  perforation 
for  the  cap  would  otherwife  weaken  them,  has  not  been  found 
to  produce  multiplicity  of  poles,  provided  it  be  made  fmooth 
and  free  from  corners.  The  lengths  of  the  needles  com- 
monly ufed  at  fea  are  from  three  to  fix  inches,  but  thofe 
that  are  ufed  as  variation  needles  are  generally  made  longer, 
though  they  need  not,  however,  exceed  eight  or  at  mod  nine 
inches.  With  refpedt  to  the  fubrtance  of  the  needle,  it  muft 
■ be-obferved  that  certain  kinds  of  fteel  are  more  apt  to  ac- 
quire the  magnetic  virtue  than  others;  but  this  muft  be  de- 
termined by  adlual  trial.  The  common  fort  of  magnetic 
needles  are  brought  down  to  what  is  called  by  the  workmen 
a blue  temper,  becaufe  in  that  ftate  they  are  eafily  mag- 
netized ; but  it  muft  be  obferved  that  if  in  that  ftate  they 
are  eafily  magnetized,  they  are  at  the  fame  time  liable  to 
lofe  that  power  very  eafily;  therefore  the  magnetic  needles 
ought  to  be  made  quite  hard  ; for  in  that  cafe  when  they 
are  once  rendered  magnetic,  which  is  eafily  done,  they  will 
retain  that  power  almoft  for  ever  after.  The  magnetic 
needles',  though  perfectly  balanced  before  they  are  mag- 
netized, will,  after  that  operation,  incline  one  of  their  ex- 
tremities towards  the  horizon,  which  is  in  confequence  of 
the  dipping  property  of  the  magnet.  See  Magnetism, 
and  Dipping  Needle.  Therefore  after  the  communica- 
tion of  the  magnetilm,  it  becomes  neceffary  to  balance  the 
needle  again;  but  this  muft  not  be  done  either  by  grinding 
off  part  of  that  extremity  of  the  needle,  or  by  adding  a 
fixed  weight  to  the  oppofite  extremity  of  it,  becaufe  the 
quantity  of  that  dipping  varies  according  to  the  change  of 
fituation  on  the  lurface  of  the  earth.  The  belt  way  of 
xrdding  this  weight  is  by  placing  a fmall  piece  of  brafs  on 
one  arm  of  the  needle,  capable  of  being  Aid  nearer  to,  or 
farther  from,  the  centre  of  the  needle,  by  which  means  the 
balance  of  the  needle  when  loft  may  be  eafily  reftored. 
Upon  all  thefe  confiderations,  3 needle  of  the  belt  form  and 
fize  is  exhibited  at  fig.  8.  and  9.;  the  former  of  which  re- 
prefents a vertical,  and  the  latter  a lateral,  view  of  it.  A D 
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is  the  needle  of  hard  Heel,  C Is  the  agate  cap  fet  in  a piece 
of  brafs,  B a mark  made  on  that  extremity  which  points  to- 
wards the  north,  in  order  to  diftinguifti  if  from  the  other, 
and  E is  the  piece  of  braf3  which  may  be  did  upon  the  arm 
C D,  for  the  purpofe  of  balancing  the  needle. 

The  fhapes  and  fizes-of  the  compaffes  ufed  upon  land  are 
very  numerous;  fome  being  of  the  ufual  fize  of  a watch  feal, 
and  they  are  adludly  fixed  in  fuch  feals;  others  are  of  the 
fize,  and  externally  in  the  form  of  a pocket  watch  ; others 
again  are  made  in  a Wooden  box,  fquare  on  the  outfide,  but 
circular  within;  fome  are  of  a larger  fize,  in  a brafs  box. 
Sometimes  a little  fun-dial  is  affixed  to  fome  compafs  boxes, 
and  fo  forth.  But  though  the  fhapc  be  different,  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  conftmdlion  is  the  fame  in  them  all.  The  box, 
whether  of  wood,  or  brafs,  or  fiiver,  or  other  fubftance, 
muft  have  no  particle  of  iron  or  fteel  in  its  conftrudlion  ; 
and  even  the  brafs,  when  that  metallic  fubftance  is  ufed, 
mull  be  tried  by  prefenting.the  extremity  of  a very  delicate 
magnetic  needle  to  every  part  of  it;  for  if  any  attraction  be 
obferved,  that  brafs  muft  be  rejected,  otherwife  the  needle 
Would  not  move  with  fufficient  freedom.  Brafs  is  frequently 
magnetical,  efpecially  after  being  hammered,  which  is  ge- 
nerally  done  by  the  workmen,  for  the  purpofe  of  rendering 
it  bard.  A pin  of  hard  fteel  is  fixed  in  the  centre  of  the 
box,  upon  the  point  of  which  the  needle  refts;  and  a glafs 
plate  covers  the  cavity.  This  glafs  plate  refts  upon  a fnoul- 
der,  and  ftands  very  little  above  the  piece  C (fig.  9.),  fo  as 
■not  to  touch  that  piece,  whilft  at  the  fame  time  it  prevents 
the  needle’s  falling  from  over  the  p;n.  In  feveral  of  the 
compaffes  a little  piece  of  wire  with  a button  is  affixed  to 
the  box,  which  is  formed  fo  as  to  ftop  the  motion  of  the 
needle  when  the  compafs  is  not  intended  to  be  in  adlion,  as 
when  it  is  carried  in  the  pocket,  &c. 

The  fritlion  which  muft  naturally  take  place  in  cleaning 
the  glafs  cover  of  a compafs,  frequently  excites  its  electri- 
city, in  which  cafe  the  needle  is  attra&ed  more  or  lefs  by 
-the, glafs,  and  its  free  motion  is  thereby  partly  or  entirely 
obftrinfted,  Phil.  Tranf.  N°.  480.  p.  243.  This  inconvenience 
may  be  removed  by  paffing  a wet  finger  in  various  directions 
over  the  furface  of  the  glais.  Few  needles  of  land  com- 
paffes  are  furnifhed  with  cards  like  thofe  which  are  ufed  at 
fea.  In  general  the  principal  points  of  the  horizon  are 
marked  in  the  bottom  of  the  box,  and  a divided  circle  is 
-added  to  the  box,  fo  that  the  edge  of  it  may  be  even  with, 
and  fo  near  as  almoft  to  touch,  the  extremities  of  the 
needle. 

The  compaftes  ufed  at  fea  for  afeertaining  and  directing 
the  courfe  of  veflels,  differ  from  the  former  principally  By 
their  having  a circular  card,  whofe  diameter  is  equal  to  the 
length  of  the  needle,  fixed  upon  the  needle,  fo  as  to  turn 
with  it,  and  by  the  box  being  fet  in  a mechanifm  on  four 
crofs  centres,  called  gimbals,  the  office  of  which  is  to  keep 
the  compafs  box  always  in  an  horizontal  pofition,  whilft  the 
external  bo.x  moves  with  the  fhip,  as  the  latter  rolls  and 
pitches.  This  conftru&ion  will  be  eafily  underftood,  by 
obferving  Jig.  10,  which  exhibits  a (leering  compafs  as 
viewed  by  an  eye  placed  perpendicularly  over  it.  ABCD 
is  the  external  wooden  box,  which  is  fattened  to  and  moves 
with  the  fhip,  E F is  a brafs  circle  having  two  pivots  or 
axes,  G,  H,  which  turn  in  two  holes  in  the  oppolite  fides 
of  the  wooden  box  ; ie,  in  the  compafs  box,  which  is  like- 
wife  furnifhed  with  two  pivots  or  axes,  r,  u,  and  thefe  turn 
in  two  holes  made  in  the  brafs  ring  F E.  Now  as  the  di- 
rection of  thefe  laft  pivots,  r,  u,  is  at  right  angles  to  the  di- 
rection of  the  pivots,  G,  H,  it  will  be  eafily  underftood,  that 
in  whatever  direction  the  veffel,  and  the  box  ABC  D, 
’which  is  fixed  to  it,  -m3y  incline,  the  compafs  box,  i 0,  re- 
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mains  always  in  an  horizontal  pofition,  for  it  will  turn  either 
upon  the  pivots,  r,  u,  or  upon  the  pivots,  G,  H.  K is  the 
card  which  is  fixed  to  the  magnetic  needle  and  moves  with 
it,  under  the  glafs  cover, 'through  which  it  may  be  diffinCUy 
feen.  The  outer  edge  of  this  card  is  divided  into  360  de- 
grees, and  within  the  circle  of  thofe  divifions  it  is  again  di- 
vided into  32  equal  parts  or  arches,  called  the  points  of  the 
compafs , or  rhumbs.  Thefe  rhumbs  are  ufually  divided  into 
quarters.  Their  names,  beginning  from  the  north  point, 
and  going  all  round,  are'  as  follow:  the  letters  {landing  N, 
for  north;  E,  for  eaft;  S,  for  fouth;  and  W,  for  weft. 


N. 

S.  E.  byE. 

w.  s.  w. 

N.  by  E. 

S E. 

W.  by  S. 

N.  N.  E. 

S.  E.  by  S. 

W. 

N.  E.  by  N. 

S.  S.  E. 

W.  by  N. 

N.  E. 

S.  by  E. 

W.  N.  W. 

N.  E.  by  E. 

S. 

N.  W.  by  W, 

E.  N.  E. 

S.  by  W. 

N.  W. 

E.  bv  N. 

S.  S.  W. 

N.  W.  by  N. 

E. 

S.  W.  by  S. 

N.  N.  W. 

E.  by  S. 

S.  W. 

N,  by  W. 

E.  S.  E. 

S.  W.  by  W. 

The  conftruCHon  which  has  been  more  generally  ufed  in 
the  royal  navy,  is  an  improvement  of  the  late  Dr.  Knight, 
a gentleman  of  very  exteufive  knowledge  l’n  maguetifm. 
In  this  conftruClion  the  weight  of  needle,  card,  &c.  is  re- 
moved confiderably  below  the  point  of  fufpenfion  or  cenire 
cf  motion,  by  the  addition  of  a brafs  ci’cie,  whofe  diameter 
is  equal  to  that  of  the  card,  which  is  made  very  thin.  Tins 
ring  being  fixed  below  the  card,  and  the  needle  above  it, 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  comes  low  enough  to 
admit  of  the  cap  being  fituated  below  the  needle  ; hence  the 
needle  needs  not  be  perforated.  This  needle  is  a perfeCt 
parailelopiped.  T\\tfgs.  11  and  12  reprefent  the  lower 
and  upper  parts  of  this  (Dr.  Knight’s)  card,  needle,  &c. 
about  one  half  of  the  real  fize.  A B is  the  needle,  and  C 
reprefents  the  upper  part  of  its  cap,  fituated  below  it. 
The  under  part  of  the  cap  is  feen  at  G ; A D D B is 
the  card.  The  brafs  edge,  or  circle,  is  reprefented  by  FE  O, 
and  is  fattened  to  the  extremities  of  the  needle,  (the  card 
being  interpofed)  by  means  of  two  ferews.  H,  I,  are  two 
Aiding  weights  to  balance  the  card. 

A few  years  ago  another  fort  of  conftruftion  was  con- 
trived by  Mr.  K.  M‘Culloch,  for  which  he  obtained  a 
patent.  The  figs.  13  and  14  reprefent  this  compafs,  the 
former  being  a fedion,  and  the  latter  a perfpedive  view  of  it. 
In  this  compafs,  both  the  compafs-box  and  the  needle, 
with  the  card,  are  fulpended  upon  points,  the  extremities  of 
which  come  very  near  to  each  other.;  which  conftrudion 
keeps  them  horizontal  without  any  gimbals,  as  will  be 
eafily  manifefted  by  the  following  defeription.  Fig.  13, 
A act  a a,  is  the  common  wooden  box,  with  its  lid  ; h b 
the  brafs  compafs  box;  cc  the  glafs  cover  to  it;  del  the 
hollow  conical  bottom  ; e the  prop,  upon  which  the  com- 
pafs is  fupported  inftead  of  gimbals ; the  fpherical  top  of 
which  is  finely  poiifhed,  and  the  apex  of  the  hollow  cone  is 
fitted  to  receive  it  ; f f is  a quantity  of  lead  run  round  the 
bottom  and  cone  of  the  compafs  box,  to  balance  and  to 
keep  it  fteadily  horizontal ; g g is  the  card,  and  the  magnetic 
needle,  bent  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  bring  the  point  of  the 
conical  pivot,  on  which  it  moves  and  is  fupported,  very  rear 
to  the  centre  of  gravity,  as  well  as  to  the  centre  of  motion  ; 
hh  are  two  guards,  which,  by  means  of  the  two  pins/,/’, 
affixed  to  the  compafs-box,  prevent  its  turning  round, 
and  deceiving  the  lleerfman.  In  jig.  14,  both  the  lid  arid 
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the  front  of  the  box  are  removed;  L h are  the  guards;  b the 
cotnpafs-box,  and  e is  the  prop  which  fupports  the  box. 

The  greateft  inconvenience  that  attends  the  ufe  of  the  com- 
pafs  at  fea  is  the  irregularity  of  motion  induced  by  (hocks 
of  hidden  impulfes.  In  thofe  cafes  the  vcffel  is  fuudenly 
moved  out  of  its  diredlion,  and  the  card  of  the  compafs 
is  fet  a vibrating  for  a confiderable  time,  dming  which  the 
ffeerfman  is  unable  to  regain  his  conrfe.  Several  methods 
have  been  tried  for  the  purpofe  of  removing  this  inconveni- 
ence, and  the  above  defenbed  compafs  of  Mr.  M'Culloch’s 
contrivance  was  fuppofed  to  accomplifh  this  end  in  a con- 
fiderable degree;  but  the  experience  of  forne  years  fhews 
that  this  is  not  the  cafe.  The  lea  it  (killed  teamen  do  not 
like  the  needles  of  their  compaffes  too  powerfully  mag- 
netized, becaufe,  they  fay,  then  the  needles  are  not  heady. 
The  fa  ft  is,  that  when  the  needle  is  not  ftrongly  magnetic, 
it  follows  the  irregularities  of  the  (hip’s  motion  in  a great 
.degree  ; which  renders  it  apparently  more  Heady;  but  the 
very  fame  caufe  which  enables  it  to  follow  the  irregular 
motion  of  the  (hip,  prevents  at  the  fame  time  its  placing 
itfelf  in  the  magnetic  meridian.  With  the  fame  degree  of 
impropriety,  fome  perfons  have  endeavoured' to  prevent  the 
irregular  (hocks  or  vibrations  of  the  magnetic  needle  by 
increafing  the  friction  between  the  cap  of  the  needle  and  the 
pointed  wire  which  fupports  it.  Sometimes  pieces  of  paper, 
like  wings,  have  been  (tuck  to  the  lower  furface  of  the 
card,  which,  by  offering  a refiftance  againft  the  air  in  the 
box,  check  in  fome  meafure  the  irregular  movements  of 
the  card.  In  the  year  1779,  Dr.  Ingenhoufz  prefented  a 
paper  to  the  Royal  Society,  which  is  publifhed  in  the  69th 
vol.  of  the  Philofophical  Tianfaftions,  and  in  which  he 
deferibes  fome  experiments,  made  by  magnetic  needles  in 
water,  where  he  found  that  a (trong  magnetical  needle 
placed  itfelf  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  nearly  as  well  under 
water  as  in  the'  open  air,  and  that  by  the  refiftance  of  the 
medium,  much  of  its  too  great  verfatility  was  taken  away. 
In  confequence.of  thofe  experiments  the  Dr.  propofed  to 
enclofe  the  magnetic  needle  in  fome  fluid  for  the  ufe  of 
vefTels.  “ Common  water,”  he  fays,  “would  be,  perhaps, 
the  bed  medium  for  thefe  different  contrivances,  if  Heel 
was  not  fo  eafily  ruHed  by  it,  and  if  in  cold  weather  water 
was  not  fo  apt  to  freeze;  therefore,  I think,  that  fome  of  the 
thinned  expreffed  oils  would  anfwer  the  purpofe  better.  The 
glafs  bafon  containing  fuch  a compafs  fliould  he  full  of  the 
liquid  to  the  cover,  to  obftruft  undulating  motions.”  But 
though  this  propofal  appeared  at  firft  very  promifing,  and 
fome  eminent  philofophical  inflrument-makers  were  much 
(truck  with  it ; yet  it  does  not  appear  that  it  was  ever  adopted. 

The  ufe  of  the  compafs  in  general  is  to  direct  a perfon 
along  any  required  track,  which  makes  a known  angle  with 
the  direction  of  the  magnetic  needle;  andthis  renders  thecom- 
pafs  applicable  to  a variety  of  purpofes  ; thus  it  guides  tra- 
vellers in  deferts,  as  in  Arabia,  in  the  woods  of  America, 
&c.  ; it  enables  the  navigator  to  proceed  in  any  required 
track  ; it  is  highly  ufeful  to  the  miner,  by  (hewing  the 
direction  of  fubterranean  places ; it  ferves  for  meafuring 
horizontal  angles  ; hence  it  is  ufefui  in  land-furveying,  taking 
plots,  finding  bearings  in  dialling,  &c.  And  ladly  it  ferves 
to  fet  fun-dials,  and  other  aftronomical  inllruments  when  no 
great  accuracy  is  required.  The  application  of  the  compafs 
to  thofe  purpofes  is  fo  very  obvious,  as  not  to  require  any 
farther  illuHration.  But  for  fome  of  thefe  purpofes,  fights 
muff  be  applied  to  it,  as  in  the  azimuth  compafs. 

The  azimuth  compafs  is  a (leering  compafs  of  any  of  the 
above-mentioned  conitruftions,  to  which  two  fights  are  adapt- 
ed, through  which  the  fun  is  to  be  feen,  in  order  to  find  its 
amplitude  or  its  azimuth,  whence  the  declination  of  the 


magnetic  meridian  nom  the  true  or  aHronorr.ical  meridian 
may  be  determined  ; thofe  two  meridians  fi-ldoin  coinciding, 
Ac  prefent  (1807)  in  London,  the  declination  of  the  mag- 
netic needle  isabout  240  9'  welt  ; that  is,  the  northern  extre- 
mity of  the  magnetic  needle,  pomts  to  a part  of  the  heavens, 
which  makes  an  angle  of  about  240  <j  with  the  true  North, 
But  this  declination  is  various  at  different  times  in  the 
fame  place,  as  well  as'  at  different  places  at  the  fame  time. 

The  more  ufual  fort  of  azimuth  compaffes  is  reprelented 
in  fig,  15,  where  F,  G,  are  the  fights,  or  light  vanes,  in  one 
of  which,  G,  there  is  an  oblong  aperture,  with  a perpendi- 
cular thread  or  wire  through  its  middle;  and  intheotlierfight, 
F,  there  is  a narrow  perpendicular  (lit.  Athreador  wire,  FI  I, 
is  Rretched  from  one  fide  of  the  edge  of  the  box  to  the  other. 
The  ring  A B of  the  gimbals  reds  with  its  pivots  on 
the  femicircle  CD,  the  foot,  E,  of  which  turns  in  a focket, 
fo  that  whilll  the  box,  KL  M,  remains  (leady,  the  com- 
pafs may  be  turned  round,  in  order  to  place  the  fights,  F,G, 
in  the  direction  of  the  (un,  or  other  ctleftial  object.  The 
pivots  of  the  gimbals  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  (leering 
compafs  in  general,  fliould  lie  in  the  fame  plane  with  the 
point  of  fuipenfion  of  the  needle  or  card,  for  the  pur- 
pofe of  avoiding  the  irregularity  of  its  vibrations  as  much 
as  pcfiibic.  In  the  iniide  of  the  box  there  are  two  lines 
drawn  on  its  fides  perpendicularly  down,  from  the  points 
wipe  re  the  thread,  II  l/  touches  the  edge  of  the  box.  Thefe 
lines  ferve  to  (hew  how  many  degrees  the  ncith  or  fouth 
pole.  o(  the  needle  is  ditlant  from  the  azimuth  of  the  fun  ; 
on  which  account  the  middle  of  the  apertures  in  the  fight 
vanes,  F and  G,  the  thread  H I,  and  the  above-mentioned 
two  lines  mull  Hand  exaftly  in  the  fame  vertical  plane. 
The  ufe  of  the  thread  H I,  which  is  iometimes  omitted  in 
compaffes  of  this  fort,  is  to  (hew  the  degrees  between  the 
magnetic  meridian  and  the  azimuth,  See.  when  the  eye  of  the 
obferver  (lands  perpendicularly  over  it.  On  one  fide  of 
,•  the  box  of  the  azimuth  compafs,  there  generally  is  a nut  or 
flop,  which,  when  pnflied  in,  bears  againfl  the  card  and 
Hops  it;  and  this  is  done  for  the  purpofe  of  reading  that 
degree,  half  degree,  Sec.  of  the  card,  which  coincides  with 
one  of  the  perpendicular  lines  in  the  infide  of  the  box. 

Mr.  MCufloch’s  azimuth  compafs  is  reprefented  in  fg. 
16,  where  b is  the  compafs-box,  h one  of  the  guards,  e the 
prop,  which  (lands  in  a brafs  focket,  and  may  be  turned 
round  at  pleafure,  1 is  a brafs  bar  upon  which  the  fight 
vanes  are  fixed  ; 2,  a dark  glafs,  which  moves  up  or  down 
on  the  fight  vane  3;  4 is  a magnifying-glafs,  which  is  alfo 
moveable  on  the  other  fight  vane;  5 is  the  nonius  or  ver- 
nier; 6 a Aide  for  moving  the  vernier  fo  as  to  flop  the 
card  in  taking  the  azimuth;  and  ,7  a double  convex  glafs-, 
through  which  the  divifions  on  the  vernier  may  be  read 
with  accuracy. 

In  order  to  obferve  at  fea  the  magnetic  amplitude  of  a 
ceiellial  objeft  (<wss.  its  bearing  by  the  compafs  when  in  the 
^horizon)  with  the  azimuth  compafs,  place  the  inflrument 
on  a Heady  place,  whence  the  horizon  may  be  clearly  feen  ; 
and  looking  through  the  fight  vanes  of  the  compafs,  turn 
the  inflrument  round,  until  the  centre  of  the  fun’s  diik,  or 
other  ceiellial  object,  may  be  feen  through  the  narrow'  (lit 
in  one  of  the  fight  vanes,  exaftly  on  the  thread  which  bifefts 
the  other  fight  vane  ; and  at  the  inftant  that  the  centre  q>f 
the  ceiellial  objeft,  whether  rifing  or  fetting,  is  in  the 
horizon,  pufh  the  (lop  in  the  fide  of  the  box,  fo  as  to  (lop 
the  card,  then  read  the  degree,  half  degree,  Sic.  of  the 
card,  which  (lands  againft  one  of  the  perpendicular  lines 
in  the  infideof  the  box,  and  this  is  the  magnetical  amplitude 
fought. — In  this  obfervation,  fome  allowance  muft  be  made 
for  the  height  of  the  oblerver’s  eye,  above  the  level  of  the 

fea. 
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fea.  The  true  amplitude  of  the  celeftial  object  is  an  arch  of 
the  horizon  contained  between  the  eaft  or  welt  points  of  the 
horizon,  and  that  point  of  the  horizon  which  the  centre  of 
that  celeftial  objeft  cuts  in  its  riling  or  fetting.  In  order 
to  find  the  true  amplitude  of  the  celeftial  objedl,  the  latitude 
ofthe  place  of  obfervati-m,  and  the  actual  dedication  of  that 
ohjedt.  mult  be  known  ; then  fay,  as  the  coline  of  the  latitude 
is  to  radius,  fo  is  the  fine  of  the  declination  to  the  cofine  of 
the  amplitude  fought. 

To  obferve  at  fea  the  magnetic  azimuth  of  a oeleftial  ob- 
ject, (viz.  its  bearing  by  the  compafs  when  above  the  ho- 
rizon), fituate  the  inftrumentin  a fteady  place,  and  looking 
through  the  narrow  flit  in  one  of  the  fight  vanes,  turn  the 
box  tvund  until  thecentreof  that  objedt  appears  to  coincide 
with  the  thread  in  the  flit  of  the  other  flight  vane,  or  till  the 
flnadow  of  that  thread,  when  the  fun  is  obferved,  falls  ex- 
actly along  the  line  on  the  furfac.e  of  the  compafs- box,  and 
at  that  mltant  flop  the  card  ; then  read  the  degree,  & c.  as 
above  diredled  with  refpedt  to  the  amplitude,  and  thus  you 
have  the  magnetic  azimuth  of  that  objedt — The  true  azi- 
muth of  that  objedl  is  an  arch  of  the  horizon  intercepted 
between  the  north  or  fouth  point,  and-that  point  in  which 
a plane  palling  through  the  zenith  and  the  celellial  objedt, 
cuts  the  horizon.  In  order  to  find  this  azimuth,  the  lati- 
tude of  the  place  of  obfetvation,  the  declination  of  the  ce- 
leltip!  objtdt  and  its  altitude  mult  be  known  ; and  fince  to 
determine  the  declination  of  the  magnetical  needle,  this  true 
azimuth  of  a celellial  objedt  mult  be  taken  at  the  fame  time 
that  its  magnetic  azimuth  is  taken  ; therefore  the  altitude  of 
that  objedt  mult  be  taken  with  a fextant,  at  the  very  initant 
that  its  magnetic  azimuth  is  taken  ; viz.  at  the  time  the  card 
is  flopped;  then  proceed  in  the  following  manner:  If  the  de- 
cimation and  latitude  be  both  north  or  both  fouth,  call  the  co- 
declmation  A ; but  if  they  be  one  fouth  and  the  other  north, 
add  90°  to  the  declination,  and  call  the  fum  A.  Call  the 
difference  between  the  co-latitude  and  co-altitude  B.  Let 
the  half  of  the  fum  of  A and  B be  called  D ; and  the 
half  of  their  difference  be  called  C;  then  add  together  the 
four  following  logarithms,  viz.  the  arithmetical  complement 
of  the  logarithmic  fine  of  the  co-latitude,  the  arithme- 
tical complement  of  the  logarithmic  fine  of  the  co-altitude, 
the  logarithmic  fine  of  D,  and  the  logarithmic  fine  of  C. 
Half  the  fum  of  tliofe  four  logarithms  is  the  logarithmic 
fine  of  .half  the  azimuth  fought. 

Now,  having  (hewn  ho.v  to  find  the  true  and  the  mag- 
netical  amplitudes  as  ’well  as  azimuths,  we  fliall  briefly  add 
the  method  of  determining  from  them,  the  declination  of 
the  magnetic  needle  for  the  time  and  place  when  and  where 
the  obiervations  are  m,sde.  Let  the  amplitudes,  as  well  as 
the  azimuths,  be  all  reckoned  from  the  north  point,  which 
is  effedted  by  fubtradiing  the  amplitude  from  90°  when  it 
is  on  the  northward  of  the  eaft  or  weft  points  ; or  by  add- 
ing it  to  90°  when  it  is  fouthward  of  the  laid  points.  Then 
the  magnetic  amplitude  is  either  Irnalier  or  greater  than  the 
true  amplitude.  When  the  magnetic  amplitude  is  lei's  than 
the  true,  and  they  are  both  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  north 
point,  their  difference  is  the  declination  of  the  magnetic 
needle  towards  the  contrary  fide  of  the  north  point.  But 
if  they  be  on  different  fides  of  the  north  point,  then  their 
fum  is  the  declination  towards  the  famefi.de  with  the  true 
amplitude.  When  the  magnetic  amplitude  is  greater  than 
the  true,  and  they  are  on  tire  fame  fide  of  the  north  point, 
their  difference  fhews  the  declination  towards  the  fame  fide. 
But  if  they  be  on  different  fides,  then  their  fum  is  the  de- 
clination towards  the  fame  fide  with  the  true  amplitude. 
Thus,  for  example,  if  the  magnetic  amplitude  is  So0  eaft- 
v/grd  of  the  north  point,  and  the  true  amplitude  is  82°  to- 


wards the  fame  fide  ; then  the  declination  is  2*  weft.  And 
if  the  magnetic  amplitude  be  76°  ealhvard  of  north,  whilft 
the  true  amplitude  is  50  weftward  of  north,  then  the  decli- 
nation is  8i°  weft.  The  fame  directions,  nn/ia/is  mutandis, 
are  to  be  followed  for  finding  the  declination  from  the  mag- 
netical  and  true  azimuths. 

Ever  fince  the  difeovery  of  the  declination  of  the  mag- 
netic needle  from  the  true  meridian,  which  appears  to  have 
been  firft  obferved  by  Columbus  in  his  iirft  voyage  to- 
wards the  continent  of  America,  in  the  year  1492,  the 
caufe  of  that  phenomenon  has  been  earneftiy  fought  after 
by  ioquifnive  perfons  in  the  fcicntific  world  ; and  ipecialiy 
when  it  was  found  that  this  declination  varies  continually,  in 
a manner,  which  has  not,  as  yet,  been  reconciled  to  anv 
theory.  The  moll  promifing  method  of  iuveftigating  the 
fubjedt  appeared  to  be  that  of  obferving  attentively  the 
daily,  and  even  the  hourly,  variation  of  the  declination,  iu 
order  to  difeover,  if  poffible,  any  period  in  it,  or  any  de- 
pendance  of  it  upon  other  natifral  phenomena.  And  in 
ladt,  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  Canton,  who  made  numerous 
obfervations  relative  to  the  fubjedt,  found  a periodical  in- 
creafe  and  decreafe  of  the  magnetical  variation,  in  great 
meaiure  correfponding  with  the  temperature  ot  the  different 
parts  of  a natural  day.  For  this  purpofe  accurate  compaffes 
were  fixed  in  various  obLrvatories,  and  the  variation  of  the 
magnetic  needle  has  been  obferved,  at  leaft  once  every  day, 
for  a great  many  years  ; fuch  obiervations  having  frequently 
been  inferted  in  meteorological  j uirnals,  and  eiLwhere. 

The  variation  compals  being  intended  to  (hew  the  daily 
variation  of  the  magnetic  needle  npori  land,  is  generally 
made  longer  than  thofe  that  are  uled  at  La;  and,  as  it  is 
not  neceffary  to  turn  it  round,  the  box  generally  is  of  an 
oblong  form,  fo  that  the  angular  motion  of  the  needle  in  it 
may  amount  to  about  40°  or  50”.  The  divided  arches  are 
either  within  the  box,  concentric  with  the  point  of  fufpen- 
fion  of  the  needle  ; or  out  of  it,  on  a frame,  the  particular 
conftrudtion  of  which  will  appear  from  the  defeription  of 
the  variation  compafs  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
which  will  be  given  prefently.  When  the  divided  arches 
are  within  the  box,  in  which  cafe  a nonius  is  often  placed 
on  one  extremity  of  the  needle,  the  variation  is  known  by 
obferving  the  divifion  which  coincides  with  the  axis  of  the 
needle.  In  either  conftrudtion,  it  is  evident  that  the  begin- 
ning of  the  divisions  of  the  arch  dr  arches  muft  be  placed 
exadtly  ir>  the  meridian  of  the  place;  or  elfe  its  deviation  from 
the  meridian  mull  be  accurately  known  and  allowed  for  ia 
reading  the  degrees  of  magnetical  variation.  And  it  isalmoll 
fuperfluous  to  add  that  fuch  corr.pafLs  muft  be  fituated  in 
very  Heady  places,  out  of  the  influence  ol  iron  ; lo  much 
fo  that  it  will  be  proper  for  the  obferver,  when  he  examines 
the  compafs,  &c.  to  take  out  of  his  pockets,  k-“ys,  knives, 
or  any  other  article  of  iteel  and  iron  ; for  otherwife  theie 
will  fenfibly  alter  the  direction  of  the  needle,  We  Ihali 
now  lubjoin  the  particular  deferiptions  of  two  variation- 
compaffes  of  the  bell  conftrudtion,  viz.  of  that  which  is 
ufed  at  the  Royal  Society,  and  is  deferibed  .by  the  honour- 
able Henry  Cavendiih,  in  the  66th  vol.  of  the  Pniiofopbica! 
Tranfadtions ; and  of  that  which  was  contrived  by  Mr. 
Cavailo,  and  is  deferibed  in  his  “Treatifeon  Magnetifm;” 
the  former  of  which,  being  much  larger,  is  well  calculated 
for  a fixed  obfervatcry,  whilft  the  latter  is  [mailer,  more 
compadt,  and  may  be  tafily  fixed  in  any  place. 

Fig.  17,  is  a plan  of  the  Royal  Society’s  variation-corn* 
pafs.  “ In  this  inilrument,  the  box  which  holds  the  rseedie 
is  not  fixed,  but  turns  horizontally  on  a centre,  and  has  an 
index  taftened  to  it,  pointing  to  a divided  arch  on  the  brafa 
frame  or  which  it  turns  ; and  the  method  of  obferving  is  to 
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jnove  the  box,  till  a line  drawn  on  it  points  exaftly  to  the 
end  of  the  needle  ; which  being  done,  the  angle  that  the 
needle  makes  with  the  fide  of  the  frame  is  fhewn  by  the  in- 
dex. AB  b a is  the  brafs  frame,  the  fides  ABand  ab 
being  parallel  : Ee  is  a circular  plate  faftened  thereto,  on 
which  CDt/r,  the  box  which  holds  the  needle,  turns  as  on 
a centre;  Nn  is  the  needle,  the  pin  on  which  it  vibrates 
being  fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  plate  Ee;  Bb  is  the  divifion 
on  the  brafs  frame  ; and  G the  index  faftened  to  the  box, 

C Ddc,  furnilhed  with  a vernier  divifion  ; the  divifion  and 
vernier  being  conftrudted  fo  as  to  fhew  the  angle  which  the 
line,  F/,  makes  with  A.  B,  or  ab.  The  inltrument  is  placed 
in  the  meridian  by  the  telefcope,  M m,  the  line  of  collima- 
tion  of  which  is  parallel  to  AB,  and  is  pointed  to  a mark 
fixed  due  north  of  it.  Fig.  lS,  is  a vertical  fedtion  of  the 
inftrument  palling  along  the  line  F J-,  AB  is  the  brafs 
frame;  CD  cl  c is  the  box  which  holds  the  needle;  E e the 
ciicular  plate  on  which  it  turns;  Nn  is  the  needle  ; P and p 
are  fmall  plates  of  brafs  fixed  to  the  ends  of  it,  on  each  of 
which  is  drawn  a line  ferving  by  way  of  index.  Thefe 
pieces  of  brafs  are  raifed  to  fuch  a height  that  their  tops  are 
on  a level  with  the  point  of  the  pin  on  which  the  needle 
turns.  The  ufe  of  them  is,  that  it  is  much  eafier  obferving 
this  way,  than  when  the  lines,  feiving  by  way  of  index, 
are  drawn  on  the  needle  itfelf,  ashy  this  means  the  inconve- 
nience proceeding  from  one  kind  of  vibration  in  the  needle 
is  avoided.  S,  and  s,  are  two  brafs  plates,  on  each  fide  of 
which  is  drawn  a line,  to  which  the  index  at  the  end  of  the 
needle  is  to  point ; there  is  alfo  a line  parallel  to  thefe, 
drawn  on  the  bottom  of  the  box  ; thefe  three  lines  form  the 
line,  F f,  in  Jig.  17.  R is  a double  microfcope  intended 
to  affift  us  in  judging  when  the  index,  P,  points  exadtly  to 
the  line,  F,  that  is,  to  the  line  drawn  on  the  plate  S.  It 
is  placed  fo  that  a wire,  W w,  in  its  focus,  appears  to  coin- 
cide with  this  line ; and  in  obferving,  the  box  is  moved  till 
the  wire  appears  alfo  to  coincide  with  the  index  P,  The 
cap  in  the  centre  of  the  needle  is  made  to  take  on  and  off 
readily,  and  to  fit  on  upon  either  face;  fo  that  we  may  on 
©ecafion  obferve  with  the  under  face  of  the  needle  upper- 
moft.  The  intention  of  inverting  the  needle  is  to  fhew 
whether  the  axis  of  the  figure  of  the  needle  coincides  with 
its  magnetic  axis. 

The  figures  19  and  20,  exhibit  a vertical  view,  and  a fec- 
tion  of  Mr.  Cavailo’s  variation-compafs,  and  thofe  repre- 
fentations  are  two  thirds  of  the  real  fize  of  the  inftrument. 
The  letters  of  reference  indicate  the  fame  parts  in  both  fi- 
gures. ABD  is  a brafs  bottom  with  a circular  brafs 
piece,  cei,  ferewed  faft  upon  it.  FGHKisa  rim  likewife 
of  brafs,  that  Aides  on  the  outfide  of  the  circular  piece  cei, 
and  to  which  the  flat  glafs,  M,  is  faftened  ; fo  that  when 
the  rim  is  removed,  the  glafs  comes  off  with  it.  The  fhape 
of  the  needle  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  figures.  It  has  a 
hole  in  the  middle  to  receive  the  3gate  cap,  which  is  bur- 
nifiied  into  a brafs  focket,  and  is  fo  fituated  into  the  needle, 
that  the  apex  of  its  cavity  does  not  rife  higher  than  the 
furface  of  the  needle  ; hence  the  point  of  fufpenfion  upon 
the  pin,  B,  is  even  with  the  upper  furface  of  the 
needle.  By  this  means  the  pendulum-like  ofcillations  cannot 
difturb  the  direction  of  the  fine  lines  marked  on  the  extre- 
mities of  this  needle.  The  upper  and  lower  furfaces  of 
this  needle  are  quite  alike,  and  the  brafs  focket,  which  con- 
tains the  agate  cap,  is  made  fo  as  to  admit  of  the  needle’s 
being  turned  with  either  of  thofe  furfaces  upwards.  The 
hole  m the  middle  of  the  needle  is  qu'te  cylindrical,  and  fo 
is  the  outfide  of  the  brafs  focket,  which  fits  the  faid  hole 
sxadtly,  but  proje&ing  a little  way  beyond  the  needle,  has 
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a ferew  cut  on  that  prejedfion,  upon  which  another  circular 
piece  of  brafs  is  ferewed  to  fix  it,  as  may  be  feen  in  Jig.  20. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  when  the  laft-mentioned  piece 
of  brafs  is  unferewed,  the  focket  with  the  agate  cap,  may 
be  put  in  on  either  fide  of  the  needle,  and  may  be  faftened 
on  the  oppofite  fide  of  it.  By  this  means  a great  fource  of 
error  may  be  avoided,  namely  what  arifes  from  the  magneti- 
cal  ax:s  of  the  needle  being  not  in  the  axis  of  its  figure, 
which  is  frequently  the  cafe  ; for,  if  the  direction  of  this 
needle  be  obferved  with  one  fide  of  it  upwards  and  then 
(the  needle  being  turned)  be  obferved  again  with  the  other 
fide  upwards;  either  the  fecond  obfervation  coincides  with 
the  firft,  and  then  we  may  conclude  that  the  magnetical 
ax's  of  the  needle  is  truly  in  its  middle;  or  the  obfervations 
differ,  and  thence  we  fhall  know  that  the  magnetical  axis  of 
the  needle  is  not  in  the  axis  of  its  figure  ; but  in  this 
cafe  we  may  have  the  real  magnetic  dirtftion  by 
taking  a mean  of  the  two  obfervations;  or  we  may 
thereby  afeertain,  once  for  all,  how  much  the  line  of  direc- 
tion of  the  needle  deviates  from  its  magnetic  axis,  which,, 
when  once  afeertained,  becomes  a fixed  quantity  to  be  either 
fubtradled  from,  or  added  to  any  other  obfervation.” 

“The  upper  fide  of  the  circular  piece  cei  is  filveredj. 
and  divided  into  degrees  and  half  degrees  ; but  thofe  divi- 
fions,  being  too  minute,  are  omitted  in  the  figure.  The 
bottom  ABD  has  two  projections,  A and  D,.  oppofite  to. 
each  other,  and  on  each  of  their  chamfered  edges  a line  is 
marked,  which,  being  drawn  at  the  fame  time  that  the  cir- 
cle, cei,  is  divided  by  the  circular  dividing  engine,  coin- 
cide exactly  with  the  commencement  of  the  numera- 
tion of  the  degrees  on  the  oppofite  fides  of  the  circle,, 
from  which  places  the  degrees  run  on  both  fides  as  far 
as  90°.  The  needle,  therefore,  which  lies  with  its  up- 
per furface  even  with  the  divided  circle,  points  to  the 
fame  degree  and  part  of  a degree  with  both  its  extremi- 
ties.” 

“ We  come  now  to  deferibe  the  method  of  meafuring  the 
parts  of  a degree  on  the  circle,  which  is  only  divided  into  half 
degrees.  This  isobtained  by  meansof  the  microfcope, fg.  21.,. 
which  is  furni  flted  with  one  of  my  mOther-of-pcari  micrometers. 
(Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  81.)  The  external  conflrudtion  of  the 
microfcope,  and  likewife  the  manner  of  placing,  it  perpen- 
dicularly upon  the  compafs  box,  are  indicated  by  Jig.  2 1 ; 
at  N in  Jg.  19;  and  by  the  dotted  lines  at  K.  in  Jig.  20. 
P is  a fhort  tube  fupported  by  the  uprights  R,R,  the  lower- 
parts  of  which  project  horizontally.  Thefe  horizontal  pro- 
jections, O , O,  are  notched  at  Y,  fo  as  to  fit  the  mouldings, 
H,  K,  of  the  rim  FG  H K,  when  the  parts,  O,  O,  reft  upon 
the  glafs.  By  this  means  the  microfcope  may  be  moved  all 

round  the  compafs-box,  whiift  it  keeps  fome  of  the  divi 

lions  of  the  circle  always  in  the  field  of  view.  The  body  of 
the  microfcope  may  be  moved  up  and  down  in  the  tube  P, 
in  order  to  adjuft  it  for  diftinCt  vifion.  It  confiits  of  the 
tube  S S,  into  the  upper  part  of  which  Aides  a fhort  eye- 
tube  T,  and  at  its  lower  extremity,  H,  a lens  is  faftened. 
Two  other  lenfes  are  fixed  into  the  tube  T,  which  is  about 
nine-tenths  of  an  inch  long,  and  within  it ; viz.  exaCtiy  in 
the  focus  of  the  eye  lens,  the  mother-cf-pearl  micrometer  is 
fituated.  Thofe  three  ienfes  are  all  of  the  pkno-convex 
foit.  The  focus  of  the  upper  one  is  about  four-tenths  of  an 
inch,  and  the  focus  of  the  iecord  and  third  is  about  fix-tenths 
of  an  inch.  Tite  dmhons  of  the  micrometer  are  3O0ths 
of  an  inch,  and  when  viewed  through  the  microfcope, 
and  the  microfcope  is  placed  upon  the  compafs,  15  of  them 
appear  to  be  exaCtiy  equal  to  half,  a degree  on  the  circle 
cei.  But  there  is  no  need  for  thofe  divisions  to  be  exactly 
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jooths  of  an  inch.  It  is  fufficient  if  they  are  nearly  fo,  as,  for 
iuttanee,  from  about  280  to  320  in  an  inch;  becaufe  by  pull- 
ing the  tube  T more  or  lefs  out  of  the  tube  SS,  and 
by  moving  the  lall  mentioned  tube  up  or  down  into 
P,  the  divifions  of  the  circle  may  be  magnified  more  or 
lefs,  till  15  divifions  of  the  micrometer  appear  to  be  exactly 
equal  to  the  fpace  between  any  two  contiguous  divifions  on 
the  circle  ; viz.  to  half  a degree.  When  the -microfcope 
has  been  once  fo  adjuited,  it  requires  no  farther  alteration, 
excepting  to  be  moved  round  the  box  until  it  comes  over  the 
end  of  the  needle,  in  which  iituation  the  field  of  view  ap- 
pears as  (hewn  in  fg.  22,  where  the  middlemoft  part  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  micrometers  1,2,  3,4.;  the  other  la>-ge  divi- 
fions are  the  magnified  divifions  of  the  circle,  and  W is  t’iie 
extremity  of  the  needle,  with  its  directive  line  pointing  to 
fume  diviiion  on  the  micrometer.” 

“ Fifteen  divifions  of  the  micrometer  being  equal  to  half 
a degree,  or  to  30',  it  follows  that  each  divifion  is  equal  to 
two  minutes,  and  as  it  may  be  eafily  difcerned  whether  the 
line  on  the  end  of  the  needle  is  direfted  exadftiy  to  one  of 
thofe  divifions  or  midway  between  two  of  them,  therefore 
the  diretfion  of  the  needle  in  this  compafs  may  be  read  off 
to  a fingle  minute.  In  order  to  obferve  the  daily  variation, 
when  this  compafs  is  properly  fixed,  the  microfcope  need  not 
be  moved,  becaufe  its  field  of  view  take's  in  about  two  degrees, 
which  is  a much  greater  fpace  than  the  needle  will  go 
through  in  ten  years  time.  In  moving  the  mierolcope  round 
the  box,  care  muft  be  taken  to  place  ir  fo  that  the  divifions 
of  the  circle  may  appear  to  coincide  with  fome  of  the  long 

divifions  of  the  micrometer N.  B.  This  microfcope  inverts 

the  objedls  ; therefore  what  appears  to  be  on  the  right  hand 
muft  be  underftood  to  lie  on  the  left,  and  vice  verfd.” 

“ In  order  to  obferve. the  real  direction  of  the  magnetic 
needle,  or  the  daily  variation,  the  compafs  muft  be  placed  fo 
as  that  the  two  lines  marked  on  the  projections  A and  D, 
Jig.  19,  may  coincide  with  a meridian  line  drawn  upon  a 
board,  a ftone,  a block,  & c.  and  then  the  degrees  and  mi- 
nutes, to  which  the  extremity  of  the  needle  is  directed,  will 
fhew  the  required  variation.” 

Having,  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  mentioned  all  the 
important  particulars  relating  to  the  difeovery,  theconftruc- 
f on,  and  the  ufe  of  one  of  the  moft  remarkable,  and  the 
moft  ufeful;  philofophical  inftruments,  we  fhall  conclude  by 


mentioning  a deception  which  has  fometimes  been  offered  to 
the  credulous  and  unfkilled  part  of  mankind.  It  is  a compafs, 
or  a magnetical  needle  which  was  pretended  to  point  due 
north  and  fouth,  without  any  variation  at  any  time  or  place; 
and  compaffes  apparently  of  this  defcriprion  have  actually 
been  offered  for  trial  and  have  even  been  fent  abroad.  But 
upon  examination  it  has  been  found  either  that  the  north 
and  fouth  points  of  the  card  were  not  placed  over  the  north 
and  fouth  points  of  the  needle  ; or  that  the  needle,  having  been 
made  purpofeiv  broad,  had  been  magnetized  fo  that  the  di- 
rcClion  of  its  poles  made  an  angle  with  the  axis  of  its  figure, 
juft  equal  to  the  magnetical  declination  at  that  particular 
time  and  place.  The  confequence  of  this  artifice  is,  that 
though  the  needle  may  appear  to  have  no  declination  at  that 
particular  time  and  place ; yet  at  any  other  time,  or  if  moved 
to  another  place  where  the  magnetical  declination  is  different, 
its  direction  .will  deviate  from  thp  true  meridian.  The  de- 
clination or  variation,  like  the  attraction  and  repulfion,  be- 
longs to  every  piece  of  magnet,,  be  it  natural  or  artificial, 
and  the  magnetic  needle  is  of  the  latter  fort ; nor  can,  at 
the  lame  time  and  in  the  fame  place,  one  needle  point  to  one 
part  of  the  heavens  whillt  others  point  to  a different  part ; 
provided  they  be  freely  fufpendtd,  and  be  uninfluenced  by 
iron  or  other  magnets. 

Compass  of  voices,  in  Mujic.  In  early  times  of  counter- 
point, human  voices  of  different  compafs,  occafioned  by 
age,  fex,  and  natural  organ,  were  claffed  and  divided  into 
four  diltinCt  kinds,  at  the  diftance  only  of  a third  above 
each  other,  which  the  bafe,  or  F clef,  placed  from  line  to 
line,  expreffed.  The  loweft  of  thefe  was  called  the  tenor, 
the  next  contratenor,  motetus  the  third,  and  triplum  the 
higheif,  or  treble  ; of  which  term  this  was  the  origin. 

After  this,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  as 
different  parts  began  to  be  multiplied,  the  fcale  received 
fix  divifions:  bale,  baritono,  tenor,  contralto,  mezzo  fo- 
prano,  and  foprano.  The  natural  pitch  of  thefe  is  about 
three  or  four  notes  above  each  other,  as  their  feveral  clefs, 
which  originally  ferved  as  barriers,  wiil  difeover. 

It  feldom  happens  that  a voice  has  more  than  ten  real, 
fteady,  and  full,  natural  notes,  in  its  compafs,  without  a 
mixture  of  falfet,  which,  being  of  a different  regifter,  is 
eafily  difeovered.  The  following  are  the  names  and  ufual 
extent  of  the  feveral  fpecies  of  human  voice. 
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But  as  there  are  fomelime9  bafe  voices  which  go  down  to 
double  F,  and  even  lower;  fo  there  are  in  the  treble,  among 
modern  vocal  phenomena,  fingers  that  go  higher  than  F in 
altifftmo;  which  make  the  whole  diapafon  of  voices  exceed 
four  oCtaves.  And  there  is.  at  prefent  ( 1802)  in  England, 
a German  buffo  finger  with  a bafe  voice  that  gees  down  to 
double  gammut  in  real  mufical  tones;  and  in  falfet,  up  to 
G on  the  fecond  line  in  the  treble.  No  public  ufe  was 
made  of  this  extraordinary  voice.  He  arrived  in  autumn, 
when  no  theatres  were  open,  and  remained  but  a fliort 
time. 

But  though  parts  in  choral  mufic  were  multiplied,  not 
only  to  fix,  but  even  thirty-fix,  before  the  clofe  of  the  fif- 
teenth century ; yet  the  general,  and. eftabiifhcd  number,  in 
the  pope’s  chapel,  by  which  probably  all  other  choral  fervice 


was  regulated,  amounted  to  no  more  than  four:  cantus, 
altus,  tenor,  and  bafe;  which  fee  feverally. 

If  it  be  allied  why  fo  many  clefs  are  ufed?  It  may  be  an- 
fwered,  to  keep  the  melody  of  thefe  feveral  voices  within 
the  compafs  of  the  five  line  ftaff;  to  prevent  the  perplexity 
of  a great  number  of  leger-lines,  which  in  finging  and  play- 
ing at  fight,  frequently  alarm  and  embarrafs  the  performer. 

Of  all  the  expedients  propofed  by  fpeculative  and  inge- 
nious men,  for  the  abolition  of  tenor  clefs,  the  only  one 
that  fee  ms  practicable,  and  has  the  merit  of  great  fimplieity, 
was  publifhed  in  our  own  country  in  the  time  of  Charles  II. 
under  the  title  of  “ An  Effay  to  the  advancement  of  Mu- 
fic, by  calling  away  the  perplexity  of  different  cliffs;  and 
uniting  all  forts  of  mufic,  lute,  viols,  violins,  organ,  harp- 
fichord,  voice,  &c>  in  one  uuiverfal  character,  by  Thomas 
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Salmon,  A.  M.  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.”  London,  1672. 
This  hook  is  well  written,  and,  though  very  illiberally  treated 
by  Lock,  Playford,  and  fome  other  profeffors,  contains  no- 
thing that  is  either  abfurd.’or  impracticable;  nor  could  I dif- 
cover,  fays  Dr.  Burney,  any  other  folid  objeftion  to  its  doc- 
trines being  adopted,  than  the  effect  it  would  have  upon  old 
rnufic,  by  Don  rendering  it  unintelligible.  At  prefent  the 
tenor  cliff  alone  is  thought  an  infnperable  difficulty  in  onr 
country,  by  Dilettanti  performers  on  the  harpfichord  ; but 
if  Salmon’s  fnr.ple  and  eafy  mulical  alphabet  were  chiefly  in 
ufe,  the  bale  cliff  would  likewiie  be  foon  rendered  as  obfo- 


lete  and  difficult  as  the  tenor;  fo  that  two  parts  or  cliffs  ®ut 
of  three,  in  prefent  ufe,  would  become  unintelligible.  The 
author’s  plan  was  Amply  this:  inftead  of  the  eight  or  nine 
cliffs  that  were  then  in  ufe,  as, 


to  exprefs  the  whole  fcaie  of  founds  on  the  five  lines  and 
fpaces  in  this  Ample  manner: 
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G in  every  part  of  the  fcaie  being  on  the  Aril  line,  a on  the 
Aril  fpace,  b on  the  fecond  line,  Sec.  the  letters  preceding 
each  feptenary  implying  bafe,  mean,  treble,  fupreme.  To 
this  propofal  there  feems  no  cogent  objection;  profeffors 
would  not  be  humbled  by  having  any  thing  to  learn.  The 
bafe  clef,  which  every  tyro  knows,  repeated  in  oftaves, 
without  changing  a Angle  name  or  charadier,  would  accom- 
pli fh  tire  whole  bufinefs.  The  principal  evil,  and  a great 
evil  it  would  be,  is  the  certainty  of  foon  rendering  all  former 
mufic,  pr'nted  or  in  manufeript,  obfoiete  and  unintelligible. 
This  has  been  effected  in  a great  meafure,  lately,  by  new 
editions  of  the  harpAchord  and  organ  mufic  of  the  lalt  cen- 
tury, and  the  total  rejection  of  every  tenor  clef  in  muAc  for 
keyed  inftruments ; of  which  we  have  already  pointed  out 
the  inconvenience.  See  Accompaniment  and  Clef. 

Compass  of  proportion.  See  Sector,  and  Proportion. 

Compass  dials . are  fmal!  dials,  Atted  in  boxes,  for  the 
pocket,  to  fhevv  the  hour  of  the  day  by  direction  of  the 
needle;  which  indicates  how  to  place  them  right  by  turn- 
ing the  dial  about,  till  the  cock  or  ftyle  ftanh  dire&ly  over 
the  needle,  and  point  to  the  northward;  but  thefe  can  never 
be  very  exadl,  becaufe  of  the  variation  of  the  needle  itfeif. 
See  Dial. 

Compass  Saw.  See  Saw. 

COMPASSES,  or  pair  of  Compasses,  a mathematical 
kiftrument,  ufed  for  the  defending  of  circles,  meafuring 
lines,  &c.  The  common  compaffes  conftft  of  two  branches 
or  legs,  of  iron,  brafs,  or  other  metal,  pointed  at  bottom ; 
and  joined  by  a rivet,  whereon  they  move,  as  on  a centre. 
Tiiofe  are  reckoned  the  beff,  pavt  of  whofe  joint  is  fteel, 
and  where  the  pin  on  which  the  joint  turns  is  a fteel  ferew. 
The  point?  fhould  alfo  be  made  of  hardened  and  poliftied 
fteel.  In  fome  the  points  are  Axed;  in  others  they  may 
be  taken  off,  and  a drawing-pen,  pencil,  or  dotting  wheel, 
lubftitqjed  in  their  room. 

The  invention  of  compaffes  is  aferibed  to  Talaus,  nephew 
of  Dssdaius,  by  bis  After,  whom,  the  poets  fay,  Daedalus 
killed  out  of  envy.  W e have  compaffes  now  of  various 
kinds  and  contrivances,  accommodated  to  the  various  ufes 
they  are  intended  for;  as, 


Compasses  of  three  legs,  or  triangular  compaffes.  Thei.- 
ftrufture  is  like  that  of  the  common  compaffes,  letting  afide 
the  excefs  of  a leg,  whieh  has  a motion  every  way:  their 
ufe  is  to  take  three  points  at  once,  and  fo  to  form  triangles: 
to  lay  down  three  pofitioiis  of  a map  to  be  copied  at  once, 
&c.  Two  of  the  legs  A,  B [Plate,  Compaffes , fg.  1.) 
are  jointed  together  like  a common  pair;  the  pin  a,  which 
connects  them,  has  another  leg  D,  jointed  to  it;  the  legs, 
A,  B,  are  firft  fet  to  two  of  the  points,  and  the  leg  D is 
then  moved  farther  from,  or  nearer  to,  the  other  legs  by 
bending  its  joint ; or  it  is  turned  round  the  pin  a of  the 
other  legs  as  a centre,  as  occafion  may  require. 

Fig.  2,  is  another  conftrudlion  of  the  triangular  com- 
paffes. A,  B,  C,  are  three  arms,  at  whofe  ends  are  jointed 
the  arms  a,  b,  c,  carrying  fteel  points ; they  are  of  fuch 
lengths,  that  when  doled  they  fhall  nearly  meet  in  one 
point;  by  opening  them  as  in  the  Hgure,  they  can  be  made 
to  coincide  with  any  three  points  within  the  reach  of  the  arms. 

Compasses,  Beam,  conuft  of  a long  branch,  or  beam, 
carrying  two  brafs  curfors;  the  one  Axed  at  one  end,  the 
other  Aiding  along  the  beam,  with  a ferew  to  fallen  it,  on 
eccafton.  To  the  curfors  may  be  ferewed  points  of  any 
kind;  whether  fteel,  pencils,  or  the  like.  To  the  Axed 
curfor  is  femetimes  applied  an  adjufting  or  micrometer 
ferew,  by  which  an  extent  is  obtained  to  very  great  nicety. 
Mr.  R-amfden  conftruefed  compaffes  of  this  kind  whofe  mi- 
crometer ferew  Atews  very  perceptibly  a motion  of  Tffc'sth 
part  of  an  inch.  It  is  ufed  to  draw  large  circles,  to  take 
great  extents,  &c.  See  Plate,  Compaffes , fg.  3,  which 
exhibits  a common  pair  of  beam  compaffes.  A A is  a five- 
Aded  bar,  of  mahogany,  made  very  ftraight  and  true  ; B,  D 
are  two  frames  of  brafs,  Aiding  on  the  bar,  that  can  be 
faftened  at  any  place  by  a clamp  ferew  al,  at  the  top  of 
each;  e.f  are  two  pieces  into  which  are  inferted  the  points, 
and  are  faftened  by  a ferew;  the  Aiding  frame  B has  a col- 
lar g Arrowed  to  it,  in  which  the  ferew  h,  with  a divided 
head,  turns;  this  ferew  is  tapped  into  a piece  of  brafs 
faftened  at  the  end  of  the  mahogany  bar,  fo  as  to  move 
the  point  at  f very  ftowly  when  the  ferew  is  turned. 

Compasses,  Bow,  or  Bows,  are  a fmall  fort  of  com- 
paffes, 
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psffes,  tli at  fluit  up  in  a hoop,  which  fervcs  for  a handle. 
Their  life  is  to  defcrite  arcs,  or  circumferences  of  circles 
of  very  frnall  radius.  Fig,  4,  is  a final)  pair  of  compacts, 
with  a fcrew  for  meafuring  fmali  diltances  very  accurately, 
and  defcribing  fmali  circles:  a is  one  of  the  points  fattened 
to  a focket,  in  which  the  fcrew  h works;  d is  a fteel-bar 
attached  to  the  fame  focket;  eisa  piece  Aiding  on  the  bar  d, 
and  carrying  the  other  point ; it  has  a projection  above  it, 
in  which  the  fcrew  works;  f and  g are  tivo  pieces  jointed 
to  the  points  at  one  end,  and  to  a frnall  handle  b,  at  the 
other,  which  is  ufed  to  hold  them  by.  The  head  l of  the 
fcrew  is  divided  into  equal  parts,  which  divifions  are  read 
againil  a proje&ing  part  of  the  piece,  holding  the  point  a, 
and  by  turning  it  round  one  of  the  divifions,  the  points  are 
moved  fome  fractional  part  of  an  inch,  as  T§s,  or  Tf-5,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  threads  in  an  inch  of  the  ferew’s 
length,  and  the  number  of  divifions  on  the  head  of  the 
fcrew. 

Compasses,  Caliber.  See  Caliber. 

Compasses,  Clock  makers,  are  very  fubftantial,  ferving 
to  cut  pafteboard,  brafs.  Sec.  jointed  like  the  common  com- 
pafies  with  a quadrant,  or  bow,  as  the  faring  compaffes , only 
its  uie  is  different;  as  ferving  here  to  keep  the  in'lrtiment 
firm  at  any  opening.  See  Clock. 

Compasses,  cylindrical  and  fpherical , ufed  in  taking  the 
diameter,  thicknefs,  or  caliber  of  round  cr  cylindric  bodies; 
Inch  as  cannons,  bails,  pipes,  &c.  They  confift  of  four 
branches  joined  in  a centre,  two  of  them  circular,  and  two 
flat,  a little  bent  at  the  ends. 

To  ufe  them,  one  of  the  flat  points  is  put  within  the 
cannon,  the  other  without:  the  two  oppofite  points  fhew 
the  thicknefs.  See  Caliber  Compaffes. 

rl  here  are  alfo  fpherical  compaf  'es,  differing  in  nothing  from 
the  common  ones,  but  that  their  legs  are  arched,  ferving  to 
take  the  diameters  of  round  bodies,  See.  Another  fort  of 
compaffes  has  been  lately  invented,  for  meafuring  the  dia- 
meter of  round  bodies,  as  balls,  &c.  which  confift  of  two 
flat  pieces  of  metal,  fet  at  righfangles,  in  a ftraight  bar  or 
beam  of  the  fame;  the  one  being  fixed,  and  the  other  Aiding 
along  it,  fo  far  as  juft  to  receive  the  round  body  between 
them;  and  then  its  diameter,  or  d'ftance  between  the  two 
pieces,  is  ftiewn  by  the  divifions  marked  on  the  beam. 

Compasses,  Elliptic.  Their  ufe  is  to  draw  ellipfes,  or 
ovals  of  any  kind:  they  confift  of  a beam  AB  j”  Plate , Com- 
PaJfl'si  Jig' 5 •)  ab°ut;  a foot  long,  bearing  three  curfors; 
to  one  ol  which  may  be  ferewed  points  or  any  kind:  to  the 
bottom  of  the  other  two  are  rivetted  two  Aiding  dove-tails, 
adjufted  in  grooves  made  in  the  crcfs  branches  of  the  beam. 
The  dove-tails  having  a motion  everyway,  by  turning  about 
the  long  branch,  go  backwards  and  forwards  along  the  crofs: 
fo  that  when  the  beam  has  gone  half-way  about,  one  of 
thefe  will  have  moved  the  whole  length  of  one  of  the 
branches;  and  when  the  beam  has  got  quite  round,  the  fame 
dove-tail  has  got  back  the  whole  length  of  the  branch.  Un- 
derftand  the  fame  of  the  other  dove-tail. 

Note,  the  diftance  between  the  two  Aiding  dove-tails  is 
the  diftance  between  the  two  foci  of  the  ellipfis;  fo  that  by- 
changing  that  diftance,  the  ellipfis  will  be  rounder  or  ilen- 
derer.  Under  the  ends  of  the  branches  of  the  crofs  are 
placed  four  fteel  points  to  keep  it  faft. 

The  ufe  of  this  compafs  is  eafy;  by  turning  round  the 
long  branch,  the  ink,  pencil,  or  other  point,  will  draw  the 
ellipfis  required.  Its  figure  fhews  both  its  ufe  and  conftruc- 
tion. 

Compasses,  German , whofe  legs  are  a little  bent  out- 
wards towards  the  top;  fo  that,  when  fnut,  only  the  points 
meet. 


Compasses,  Hair , fo  contrived  within  fide,  as  to  take  as 
extent  to  a hair’s  breadth.  The  outward  appearance  of  the 
hair  compaffes  is  like  that  of  a common  pair  of  compaffes; 
the  peculiarly  conliils  in  one  of  the  legs  A,  being  attached 
to  the  brafs  by  a fpring  B (fig.  6 ),  whofe  action  throws 
the  leg  inwards,  and  is  counteradted  by  a frnall  fcrew  D; 
by  turning  which  the  leg  can  be  moved  frnall  diftances,  and 
fet  to  the  greateft  nicety,  without  moving  the  joint. 

Fig.  7,  reprefents  a pair  of  pocket  compaffes,  the  legs, 
a,  1,  of  which  are  hollow,  and  contain,  the  one  a pen,  e! , 
and  the  other  a port  crayon  e , at  the  oppofite  end  of  each 
point,  f and  g. 

Compasses,  Lapidary's , a piece  of  wood  in  form  of  the 
fhaft  of  a plane,  cleft  a-top,  as  far  as  half  its  length ; where- 
with they  meafure  the  angles,  See.  of  the  precious  ftones,  as 
they  cut  them.  In  the  cleft  is  a little  brafs  rule,  fattened 
there,  at  one  end,  by  a pin  ; but  fo  that  it  may  be  moved 
in  the  manner  of  the  bevel;  with  this  kind  of  fquare  they 
take  the  angles  of  the  ftones,  laying  them  on  the  fhaft  as 
they  cut  them. 

Compasses,  Proportional,  are  thofe  whofe  joint  lies  be- 
tween the  points  terminating  each  leg : they  are  either 
Jimple  or  compound.  In  the  former  fort  the  centre  is  fixed, 
fo  that  one  pair  of  thefe  ferves  only  for  one  propor- 
tion. 

Compasses,  Compound  proportional,  confift  of  two  branches 
feefg.  8),  each  pointed  at  either  end  with  fteel:  the 
length  of  the  branches  is  cut  through,  for  a curfor  to 
Aide  up  and  down  ; in  the  middle  of  which  curfor  is  a 
fcrew,  ferving  to  join  the  branches,  and  to  fix  them  at  any 
point  required. 

On  the  one  leg  are  divifions,  ferving  to  divide  lines  into 
any  number  of  equal  parts,  for  reducing  of  figures,  Sec.  On 
the  other  are  numbers,  for  infciibing  any  regular  polygon 
in  a circle  propofed. 

The  ufe  of  the  firft  is  eafy:  Suppofe  v.  gr.  a right  line 
required  to  be  divided  into  three  equal  parts;  pufti  the  cur- 
for till  the  fcrew  be  juft  on  the  figure  3;  where  fixing  it, 
take  the  length  of  the  given  line  between  the  two  longeft 
parts  of  the  legs:  the  diftance  between  the 'two  Aiorteft  will 
be  one  third  of  the  given  line.  In  the  fame  manner  may 
the  line  be  divided  into  any  other  number  ot  parts: 

For  the  ufe  of  the  line  of  polygons  : Suppofe,  v.  gr.  a pen- 
tagon required  to  be  infcribtd  in  a circle:  pufh  the  curfor 
till  the  middle  of  the  fcrew  be  againft  5,  the  number  of 
Aides  in  a pentagon;  between  the  Aiorteft  parts  of  the  legs 
take  the  femidiameter  of  the  circle:  the  legs  thus  opened, 
the  diftance  between  the  points  of  the  longeft  parts 
will  be  the  fide  of  the  pentagon  to  be  inferibed  in  the 
circle.  And  thus  for  a figure  of  any  other  number  of 
fides. 

Fig.  9.  is  a pair  of  proportional  compaffes ; the  brafs  part 
of  the  two  legs  A,  B,  have  longitudinal  openings  in  them, 
for  the  pin,  round  which  they  move  as  a centre,  to  Aide  in, 
and  can  be  fixed  at  any  place  by  a fcrew  a,  fo  that  the  dif- 
tance from  the  centre  to  the  points  c,d,  Arall  be  twice,  three 
times,  (or  any  other  aliquot  part)  of  the  diftance  to  the 
points  e,f,  and  of  courfe  the  openings  at  each  end  will  be 
in  the  fame  proportion. 

Fig.  10,  reprefents  a method  of  adapting  a quick  and 
Aovv  motion  to  a pair  of  thefe  compaffes  ; a is  a brafs  bar, 
with  an  oblong  opening  cut  in  it,  to  receive  a fcrew,  l,  faft> 
ened  to  one  leg  of  the  compafies;  the  other  end  of  the  bar, 
a,  is  cut  into  a fcrew,  with  a fine  thread,  and  has  a nut,  f, 
on  it,  turning  in  a collar  jointed  to  the  other  leg  of  the 
compaffes.  When  the  fcrew,  b,  isloofe,  the  compaffes  can 
be  fet  to  any  opening;  but  when  it  is  faft,  they  can  only 
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be  moved  by  turning  the  nut  f.  The  fcrew,  l,  is  put  into  a 
hole  in  one  of  the  legs  of  the  compares,  fo  that  it  can  eafily 
be  removed,  and  inferted  into  a hole  made  in  the  moveable 
centre  g,  to  give  it  a flow  motion  if  required. 

Compasses,  Proportional,  with  the  feci  nr  lines.  The 
ftrudlure  of  thefe  is  fo  like  that  of  the  common  proportional 
cornpaffes,  only  a little  nicer,  that  it  needs  no  particular  de- 
fcription.  See  Jig.  n. 

The  lines  on  the  firft  face  are  the  line  of  lines,  marked 
lines : it  is  divided  into  ioo  equal  parts,  every  tenth  num- 
bered : and  the  line  of  chords,  which  goes  to  6o°,  is  marked 
chords . 

On  the  other  face  are  a line  of  fines  to  90°,  and  a line 
of  tangents  to  450.  On.  the  other  fide  are  the  tangents 
from  450  to  7i°34';  on  the  other,  fecants  from  o°  to 

7°°  3°'-  . . .... 

For  the  ufe  of  thefe  cornpaffes  : l.  To  divide  a line  into  any 
number  of  equal  parts,  lets  than  100:  divide  100  by  the 
■number  of  parts  required  : flip  the  cnrfor  till  the  line  on  the 
Aiding  dove-tail  be  again!!  the  quotient  on  the  line  of  lines  ; 
then  the  whole  line  being  taken  between  the  points  of  the 
cornpaffes  moft  remote  from  the  centre,  the  aperture  of  the 
other  will  (hew  the  divifion  required.  2.  A -right  line  given, 
fuppofed  to  be  divided  into  jo®  parts,  to  take  any  number 
of  thofe  parts  ; flip  the  line  on  the  Aiding  dove-tail  to  the 
lumber  of  parts  required  ; the  whole  line  being  taken  be- 
tween the  points  fartheft  from  the  centre,  the  aperture  of 
the  other  two  will  include  the  number  of  divifions  required. 
3.  The  radius  being  given,  to  find  the  chord  of  any  arch 
usidtr  6o°;  flip  the  line  on  the  Hiding  dove-tail  to  the  de- 
grees required  on  the  line  of  chords ; the  radius  being  taken 
between  the  points  fartheft  from  the  centre  of  the  curfor, 
the  aperture  of  the  other  line  will  be  the  chord  required, 
provided  the  number  of  degrees  be  greater  than  29  ; if  it 
be  lefs,  the  aperture  taken  from  the  radius  will  leave  the 
chord  required.  4.  If  the  chord  of  an  arch  under  6o°  be 
given,  and  the  radius  required,  flip  the  line  on  the  dove-tail 
to  the  degrees  given  on  the  line  of  chords ; -the  given  chord 
being  taken  between  the  two  points  next  the  curfor,  the 
aperture  of  the  other  will  be  the  radius  required.  5.  The 
radius  being  given,  to  find  the  fine  of  any  number  of  de- 
grees. Slip  the  line  on  the  dove-tail  to  the  degree  on  the 
iine  of  fines  whofe  fine  is  required  ; the  radius  taken  be- 
tween the  points  fartheft  from  the  curfor,  the  aperture  of 
the  other  will  give  the  line  of  the  angle  required.  But  if 
the  fine  fought  be  lefs  than  30°,  the  difference  of  the  aper- 
tures of  the  oppofite  points  will  be  the  fine  required.  6. 
The  radius  being  given,  to  find  the  tangent  of  any  number 
of  degrees  under  7 1 0 if  the  tangent  required  be  under  290 
30',  then  flip  the  line  on  the  dove-tail  to  the  degree  pro- 
pofed  on  the  tangent  line.;  the  radius  taken  between  the 
points  fartheft  from  the  curfor,  the  aperture  of  the  others 
will  be  the  tangent  of  the  degrees  required  : if  the  tangent 
required  be  above  290  30',  but  under  450,  the  line  on  the 
cnrfor  muft  be  flipped  to  the  degrees  given  on  the  tangent 
line  ; then  the  radius  being  taken  between  the  points  fartheft 
from  the  curfor,  the  aperture  of  the  others  will  be  the  tan- 
gtnt.  If  the  tangent  required  be  greater  than  47°,  but  lefs 
than  56°  20',  flip  the  notch  on  the  tangent  tide  of  the 
turned  cheek  to  the  degree  o in  -the  tangent  line  on  the  fide 
of  the  compafs;  the  radius  taken  between  the  points  fartheft 
from  the  curfor;  the  difference  between  the  aperture  of  the 
other,  and  thefe , added  together,  will  be  the  tangent  re- 
quired. Thus,  for  the  tangents  of  other  degrees  under  71. 
After  the  like  manner  may  the  fecant  of  any  number  of  de- 
grees under  71  be  found. 

Mr.  Heath,  a mathematical  inftrumait  maker  in  London, 


con ftr tidied  a pair  of  proportional  cornpaffes  in  1746,  wi'tk 
a curious  and  ufeful  contrivance  for  preventing  the  fliortef 
legs  from  changing  their  pofition,  when  thefe  cornpaffes  were 
ufed.  It  confided  of  a fmail  beam  foldered  to  a fcrew,  and 
running  parallel  to  the  leg  of  the  cornpaffes,  nearly  of  the 
length  of  the  groove  ; in  this  beam  a flit  was  made,  which 
admitted  of  a Aiding  nut,  the -other  end  of  which  fell  into  a 
hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  fcrew,  belonging  to  the  great  nut 
of  the  cornpaffes.  The  ferew-pin  of  the  beam  palled  through 
an  adjufter,  by  means  of  which  the  mark  on  the  Aider  might 
be  brought  exadlly  to  any  divifion.  But  the  proportional 
cornpaffes  have  been  much  out  of  ufe  fince  the  invention  of 
the  JeBor,  which  fee. 

Compasses,  Spring , or  Dividers,  are  made  of  hardened 
ft.'el,  the  head  arched  ; which,  by  its  fpring,  opens  the  com* 
paffes;  the  opening  being  dhedled  by  a circular  fcrew,  faf- 
tened  to  one  leg,  and  let  through  the  other,  worked  with 
a nut. 

Compasses,  Triangular.  See  Compasses  of  three  legs, 
and  Triangular. 

Compasses,  Trifeding,  the  invention  of  M.  Tarragon, 
for  the  trifeftion  of  angles,  geometrically. 

The  inftrument  confifts  of  two  central  rules,  and  an  arch 
of  a circle  of  120  degrees,  immoveable,  wish  its  radius;  the 
radius  is  faftened  with  one  of  the  central  rules,  like  the  two 
legs  of  a fcdlor,  that  the  central  rule  maybe  carried  through 
all  the  points  of  the  circumference  of  the  arch.  The  radius 
and  rule  mull  he  asjhin  as  pofiible,-  and  the  rule  faftened  to 
the  radius  hammered  cold,  to  acquire  an  elafticity ; the 
breadth  of  the  other  central  rule  muft  be  triple  the  breadth 
of  the  radius.  In  this  rule  there  is  a groove,  with  a dove- 
tail,  to  be  faftened  on  it,  for  its  motion  ; in  the  centre  of 
each  rule  muft  likewife  be  a hole.  Bee  the  Journ.  des  S$a* 
vans,  Sept.  16S8. 

Compasses,  Turn-up,  a late  contrivance  to  fave  the  trou- 
ble of  changing  the  points;  the  body  is  like  the  common 
cornpaffes;  towards  the  bottom  of  the  legs,  without  fide,  arc 
addtd  two  other  points,  befide  the  ufual  ones;  the  one  car- 
rying a drawing  pea-point,  the  other  a port-crayon;  both 
adjufted  fo  as  to  turn  round,  and  fo  be  in  the  way  of  ufe,  or 
out  of  it,  as  occafion  requires. 

The  points  of  fmail  cornpaffes  are  tempered  by  a lamp 
and  blow-pipe,  heating  them  red-hot  ; when  cold,  they  are 
hard  : the  larger  are  tempered  by  a charcoal  fire  and  a blow- 
pipe, heating  them  to  a cherry  colour,  then  plunging  them 
in  water. 

See  M.  Bion's  Conftru&ion  and  Ufes  of  Mathematical 
Inllruments,  by  Stone  ; and  Robertfon’s  Treatife  on  the 
fame  fubjedf. 

COMPA3SEMENT  de  feux , in  Military  Language,  a 
manner  of  fixing  the  diftances  between  the  chambers  of 
mines,  and  difpofing  of  the  fauciffons,  fo  as  to  communi- 
cate the  fire  to  them  at  one  and  the  fame  inftant  of  time. 

COMPASSING,  in  Naval  Architecture,  a term  uied  to 
denote  fuch  pieces  of  timber  as  are  incurvated  into  the  figure 
oi  an  arch. 

Compassing  the  king's  death,  in  Law.  See  Treason. 

COMPASSION,  in  Ethics,  a mixed  paflion,  compounded 
of  love  and  forrow,  and  excited  by  the  fight  or  recital  of 
dillrets  ; or,  as  Dr.  Hartley  concifely  defines.it,  it  is  the  tinea- 
find's  which  a man  feels  at  the  mifery  of  another.  Accord- 
ingly he  traces  it  to  feveral  afl'oeiations,  both  in  children 
and  adults,  upon  which  it  feems  to  be  grounded  ; and  he 
obferves,  that  perfons,  whofe  nerves  are  eafily  irritable,  and 
thofe  who  have  experienced  great  trials  and  afiliAior.s,  are 
in  general,  more  difpofed  to  compaffion  than  others  ; 3nd 
that  we  are  moft  apt  to  pity  in  thole  difeafes  a&d  calamities 
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which  we  either  have  felt  already,  or  apprehend  ourfelves  in 
danger  of  feeling  hereafter.  A companionate  temper,  fays 
this  writer,  being  great  matter  of  praife  to  thofe  who  are 
endued  wirh  it,  and  the  aftions  which  flow  from  it  being  a 
duty  incumbent  on  all,  men  are  led  to  prrdtile  thefe  aftions, 
and  to  inculcate  upon  themfelves  the  motives  of  compaf- 
fion,  by  attending  to  diftrefs,  adlually  prefect,  or  defended 
in  hiftory,  real  or  fidbtious. 

Hobbes  makes  this  a merely  fclfifh  paffion,  and  defines  it, 
as  being  fear  for  ourfeives  ; Hutchefon  refolves  it  into  In- 
stinct; but  Dr.  Butler  much  more  properly  confiders  com- 
panion as  an  original,  diftindt,  particular  affedtion  in  human 
nature. 

According  to  Dr.  Cogan,  in  his  “ Treatife  on  the  Paf- 
fions,”  compaffion  is  that  fp-:cies  of  affedtion,  which  is  ex- 
cited either  by  the  actual  diltrtfs  of  its  objedl.  or  by  fume 
impending  calamity  which  appears  inevitable.  It  is,  fays 
this  writer,  a benevolent  forrow  at  their  fufFering  or  ap- 
proaching mifery.  The  etymology  of  the  word  expreffes 
this  idea  with  ftridt  propriety,  as  it  fignifies  “ fuffering  with 
the  objedt.”  Compaffion  is  always  connected  with  a diipofi- 
tion  to  relieve,  and  will  always  prompt  to  vigorous  exertion, 
wherever  there  is  a poffibilify  of  fuccefs  ; unlefs  f me  im- 
portant confiderations  fhould  render  the  endeavour  improper 
or  unjult.  It  has  no  neceflhry  connection  with  the  charac- 
ter of  its  objects  ; their  diilrefs  being  a fufficient  excite- 
ment. From  the  great  extent  and  univerlality  of  this 
affedtion,  it  may  be  juflly  considered  as  a generic  name, 
comprehending  feveral  other  affedtions  which  have  a more 
fpecihc  application,  as  mercy,  commlferatlon,  pity,  &c.  Dr. 
Reid  remarks,  that  it  feems  to  be  Life  religion  alone  that 
is  able  to  check  the  tear  of  compaffion.  We  are  told,  he 
fays,  that  in  Portugal  and  Spain,  a man  condemned  to  be 
burned  as  an  obftmate  heretic,  meets  with  no  compaffion, 
even  from  the  multitude  ; obferving,  that  they  are  taught 
to  look  upon  him  as  the  enemy  ot  God,  and  doomed  to 
hell-fire.  But  fhould  not  this  very  circumftance,  he  adds, 
move  compaffion  ? Surely  it  would,  if  they  were  not  taught 
that,  in  this  cafe,  it  is  a crime  to  Ihew  compaffion,  or  even 
to  feel  it.  Hobbes  of  Human  Nature,  cap.  ix,  feCt.  io. 
Hutchefon’s  Enquiry  into  Moral  Good  and  Evil.  But- 
ler’s Sermons,  ferm.  v.  and  vi.  Hartley’s  Obfervaiions  on 
Man.  Cogan  on  the  Paffions.  Reid’s  Eflays  on  the  Ac- 
tive Powers  of  Man,  eh.  iv. 

COMPATIBLE,  fomething  that  may  fuit,  or  corifift 
with  another  See  Incompatible. 

COMPENDIUM,  an  abitrad,  epitome,  or  reduftion  of 
a large  matter  into  a little  compafs.  See  Abstract  and 
Epitome. 

COMPENSATION,  an  adion  whereby  any  thing  is 
admitted  as  an  equivalent  to  another. 

Compensation,  in  the  Civil  Law,  is  a kind  of  right, 
whereby  a debtor  purfued  by  his  creditor,  for  the  payment 
of  a debt,  demands  that  the  dc-bt  may  be  compenfated  with 
what  is  owing  him  by  the  creditor.  Compenfation  is  equiva- 
lent to  payment,  and  arifwers  to  that  which  is  called  Set-&^ 
in  common  law. 

CoMPENSATiON-.Z?i7/i272re,  in  Horology , is  the  balance 
of  a chronometer,  fo  mgenioufiy  contrived,  that  two 
oppofite  adions  counterad  eaefi  other’s  natural  eftedls  at 
all  times  upon  it,  and  equalife  its  momentum  under  all  the 
changes  of  temperature  experienced  in  different  cli  nates 
and  feafons.  The  oppolition  of  two  natural  effeds,  pro- 
duced by  an  artificial  arrangement  of  the  ading  parts,  is 
very  properly  called  the  compenfatlon,  which  has  been  effed- 
ed  in  various  ways.  The  molt  Ample  compenfation  that  has 
been  produced  in  a machine  for  meafuring  time,  is  that 
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which  depends  upon  the  variable  fluidity  of  the  oil  appHed 
to  the  pivot  holes  of  the  balance  arbor,  and  of  the  ether 
arbors  of  a watch  ; oil.  it  is  well  known,  however  good, 
is  more  fluid  in  hot  weather  than  in  cold,  and  therefore  di- 
rriimfhes  the  fridion  at  the  pivots  more  in  fummer  than  in 
winter,  the  conicq  enceof  which  variation  in  the  fridion  of 
a watch  with  the  ordinary  crown-wheel  efcapement,  would 
have  its  rate  accelerated  in  the  former  feafon,  and  retarded 
in  the  latter,  by  this  Ample  caufe.  if  there  were  no  compen- 
fating  property  in  the  ltrudure  of  fome  part  of  the  mechan- 
ifm  ; tiiis  property  naturally  exiits  in  the  balance  and  balance- 
fpring,  both  which  are  fubjedt  to  have  their  dimenfions  en- 
larged by  heat,  and  contracted  by  co'd  ; and  theie  changes 
alternately  occalion  retardations  and  accelerations  in  the  rate 
of  going  ; but  in  fuch  a way,  that  when  the  watch  is  dif- 
poied  to  have  its  rate  accelerated  by  the  moft  fluid  flate  of 
the  oil,  it  is  alfo  difpoied  to  have  the  fame  retarded  by  the 
contemporary  enlargement  of  the  balance  and  baiance-fpring; 
hence  the  quantity  that  one  of  thefe  diipolitions  prevails 
over  the  other  in  any  watch,  when  regulated  to  mean  time 
at  a mean  temperature,  conftitutes  its  liability  to  vary  its 
rate  of  going  in  different  months  of  the  year.  Berthoud, 
who  attempted  to  proportion  the  thicknefs  of  his  pivots  to 
fuit  the  oil  with  a given  balance,  fo  as  to  produce  an  ap- 
proximation towards  a good  compenfation,  has  called  this 
the  na^/ys/compenfation,  whicti  is  a very  proper  appellation, 
as  it  exiits  in  a certain  degree  in  all  chronometers  and  watches 
that  have  oil  applied  to  them.  Ttiis  natural  compenfation, 
however,  is  found  to  be  a very  imperfect  one,  and  unfor- 
tunately interferes  with  the  effects  produced  by  the  better 
coiiipenfations,  which,  in  opposition  to  this,  may  be  called 
the  artificial  compenfations.  To  banifh  the  interference  of 
the  variable  effects  produced  by  oil,  is  one  of  the  difficul- 
ties, and  indeed  now  the  principal  one,  that  oppofes  the 
efforts  of  the  chronometer-maker,  to  make  the  adtiou  of 
his  mechanifm  permanently  uniform. 

The  mechamhn  of  the  artificial  compenfations  may  be 
arranged  under  three  divifions,  vita..  ill.  That  which  ap- 
plies exclufively  to  the  baiance-fpring;  cdly,  That  which 
applies  exclufively  to  the  balance  ltfclf ; and,  3d ly,  Thar, 
which  applies  partly  to  the  fprmg  and  partly  to  the  ba- 
lance : for  the  fake  of  order,  we  propole  to  deferibe  the 
dilicrent  compenfation-balances  agreeably  to  thefe  divifions, 
which  are  alfo  nearly  agreeable  to  the  order  of  time  in  which 
they  were  invented. 

Compenfations  at  the  Spring. 

1.  Harr  fan's  Compenfatlon  Curb. — We  have  Laid,  un- 
der our  article  Chronometer,  that  Mr.  James  Har- 
rifon  of  Barton,  in  Lincolnshire,  was  the  fir  ft  perfon  who 
applied  a felf-compeniating  piece  of  mechanifm  to  the  ba- 
lance of  a watch,  which  contrivance,  according  to  his  pro- 
vincial dialed!,  he  called  a kirb,  and  which  we  have  taken 
the  liberty  to  name  a curb.  Fig.  1.  of  Plate  XXVI 11.  of 
Horology,  reprefents  the  balance,  balance-fpnng,  fmail 
cocks,  and  curb,  as  they  would  be  feen  by  an  eye  placed 
diredly  over  the  back  of  the  pillar-plate,  when  the  large 
cock  is  taken  off,  that  bears  the  verge-pivot;  AA  is  the 
plate  on  which  the  mechanilm  is  placed  ; B the  balance  of 
one  uniform  metal  ; C the  fpiral  fpring  of  regulation  ; DE 
the  thermometrical  curb,  fo  contrived  as  to  lengthen  the 
eftedtive  length  of  the  fpring  in  the  different  degrees  of 
temperature,  without  manual  adjuftment ; G^  a double 
cock- to  which  the  curb  D E is  attached  ; and  F' the  fmail 
cock,  or  ftud,  to  which  the  exterior  end  of  the  fpring  is 
pinned.  The  thermometrical  curb,  D E,  is  compofed  of 
two  long  flender  flips,  one  of  brafs  and  the  other  of  fteel, 
F f pinned 
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pinned  together  in  different  places,,  and  is  attached  to  the 
fmalier  half  g of  the  double  cock  Gg,  fo  that  it  may  be 
brought  nearer  to  G,  or  removed  farther  from  it  at  pleafure, 
before^  is  fixed  to  G,  in  order  to  place  it  at  the  requifite 
point  between  a and  b of  the  fpira!  ; the  double  cock  is  re- 
prefented  in  the  figure  as  though  it  were  fixed  fall  by  a 
ferew  and  Heady  pin  to  the  plate  ; but  in  the  original  time- 
keepers, it  was  adjuftable  between  two  parallel  pieces,  that 
allowed  it  to  approach  the  ftud  F,  or  recede  from  it,  for 
the  purpofe  of  afeertaining  particularly  the  beft  length  of 
the  curb,  for  effecting  the  requifite  compenfation  : the  fide 
of  the  curb  next  to  D was  Heel,  and  the  fide  next  to  E 
brafs,  and  the  effedt  produced  by  changes  of  temperature 
was  thus  : when  the  time-keeper  was  expofed  to  heat,  the 
balance,  and  balance  fpring,  had  their  dimenfions  enlarged, 
fo  that  the  momentum  of  the  balance  was  increafed,  fup- 
pofing  its  arc  of  vibration  unaltered,  and  the  force  of  the 
fpring  was  diminifhed,  or  at  leafi  would  have  been  by  its 
elongation,  if  the  curb  had  not  been  applied  ; and  the  na- 
tural confequence  would  have  been  for  the  piece  to  retard  ; 
but  the  fame  heat,  which  naturally  produces  thefe  changes 
in  the  balance  and  balance-fpring,  pi<oduces  fuch  a change 
in  the  fhape  of  the  curb,  as  counteracts  thefe  natural  effedts; 
in  the  cafe  of  heat,  the  brafs  part,  E,  of  the  curb  becomes 
more  lengthened  than  the  Heel  part  D,  by  reafon  of  its  fu- 
perior  expanlibiiity ; the  confequence  is,  that  the  compound 
piece,  D E,  becomes  convex  on  the  brafs  fide  E,  and  concave 
on  the  Heel  fide  D ; that  is,  the  remote  or  free  end  of  the 
curb,  confidered  as  an  index,  moves  from  a towards  b , and 
as  this  end  carries  two  pins  between  which  the  Hraight  end 
of  the  fpring  paffes,  thefe  pins,  and  not  the  Hud,  form  the 
limit  of  length  at  all  times  of  the  regulating  fpring,  which 
confequentiy  is  curbed  as  to  its  effedtive  length,  under  all 
the  variety  of  elongations,  that  it  experiences  from  different 
degrees  of  heat  ; lo  that  it  may  be  faid  to  be  always  both 
lengthening  and  ihortening  in  nearly  the  fame  proportion  : 
on  the  contrary,  when  the  piece  is  expofed  to  cold,  or  to 
fpeak  more  fcientifLally,  is  expofed  to  a low  temperature, 
the  Heel  fide,  D,  becomes  convex,  and  the  brafs  fide,  E,  con- 
cave from  its  greater  contraction,  and  the  free  end  of  the 
curb  moves  from  b towards  a,  thereby  mechanically  length- 
ening the  fpring,  as  it  naturally  contracts,  in  a degree  fuf- 
fifient  to  check  the  velocity  which  the  balance  would  ac- 
quire from  its  diminifhed  dimenfions.  Thus,  whether  it  is 
fummer  or  winter,  in  hot  or  in  cold  climates,  the  compenfa- 
tion curb  is  calculated  to  counterbalance  the  natural  effects 
of  changes  of  temperature  on  the  dimenfions  of  the  balance 
and  of  its  regulating  fpring. 

It  has  been  afferted,  that  the  elajlicity  of  the  balance- 
fpring  is  affected  by  changes  of  temperature ; but  we  con- 
ceive it  to  be  its  force,  or  that  power  which  depends  on  its 
length  that  is  naturally  altered,  and  not,  at  leafi  in  any  fen- 
fible  degree,  that  property  which  depends  upon  its  temper. 
This  contrivance,  we  have  faid,  in  another  place,  laid  the 
foundation  of  modern  chronometry,  though  it  was  after- 
wards found  to  be  a better  application  of  the  compound 
bar,  that  the  balance  itfelf  fliould  bear  it,  in  order  that  the 
dimenfions  of  the  balance  and  of  the  compenfation  pieces 
might  be  affedted  in  a contemporary  manner  by  the  varia- 
tion of  atmofpheric  temperature,  fo  that  the  artificial  changes 
going  on  in  the  balance  itfelf  might  compenfate  the  changes 
naturally  produced  in  it  and  in  the  fpring,  infiead  of  the 
artificial  changes  in  the  fpring  being  made  to  compenfate 
the  natural  changes  in  its  dimenfions,  and  in  thofe  of  the 
balance.  We  have  before  faid,  that  this  mechanifm  was  in- 
vented and  ufed  fo  long  ago  as  the  year  1726,  and  that  it  is 
sacapable  of  the  ufual  adjuftment  for  rate,  except  at  the 
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fixed  Hud,  from  which  the  fattening  pin  mutt  nectffanly 
be  taken,  to  admit  of  the  fpring’s  being  lengthened  or 
fhortentd. 

Compenfation  by  F.  Berthoud. 

In  the  year  1760,  which  was  about  feven  years  before 
the  Board  of  Longitude  publifhed  the  principles  of 
Harrifon’s  Time-keeper,  Mr.  F.  Berthoud,  the  famous  clock 
and  watch-maker  of  Paris,  contrived  and  introduced,  into 
No.  1,  of  his  marine  clocks,  a compenfation-curb,  adting 
on  the  fpiral  fpring  of  the  balance  in  a manner  fimilar  to 
the  aftion  of  Harrifon’s  curb,  except  that  the  backward 
and  forward  motion  of  his  pince  fpiral,  or  curb,  was  pro- 
duced by  the  difference  of  two  diredt  expanfions  agreeably 
to  the  difpofition  of  the  grid-iron  pendulum,  which  Har- 
nfon  had  previoufly  invented,  (for  the  defeription  of  which 
fee  the  fedtion,  “ Afironomical  clock,  by  Mr.  Reid  of 
Edinburgh,”  under  the  article  Clock.)  The  mechanifm 
by  Berthoud,  is  reprefented  in  fig.  2.  of  Plate  XXVIII., 
the  eye  being,  as  before  fuppoled,  to  be  directly  over  the 
pillar  plate  of  the  irame  ; the  circle  A A denotes  the 
plate  juft  mentioned  ; B B,  the  grid-iron  frame,  attached  to 
the  laid  plate,  and  compofed  of  alternate  bars  of  ftcel  and 
brafs,  joined  together  by  end-pieces  like  the  compenfation- 
pendulum  alluded  to,  which  therefore  need  not  be  again 
minutely  defenbed  ; the  pair  of  brafs  bars  in  the  middle  of 
the  frame,  or  grid-iron,  are  thofe  which  adt'by  protruding 
more  or  lefs  in  different  degrees  of  heat  againfi  the  tail- 
piece D,  of  the  double  lever  DE,  moveable  on  an  arbor 
with  pivots  borne  by  the  plate  and  cock  G,  or  by  G made 
as  a double  cock  ; H is  the  principal  cock,  in  which  the 
balance  pivot  runs  in  the  triangular  hole,  made  by  three 
fridtion-rollers,  not  {hewn  in  the  figure  ; the  pince  fpiral  b, 
and  arm  a are  fafi  to  an  arbor  which  is  pivoted  into  the  cock 
H,  and  a fmall  cock  under  it,  which  is  attached  to  it ; this 
arbor  is  parallel  to  the  balance  verge,  and  is  fo  contiguous 
to  it,  as  to  be  in  one  of  the  eccentric  points,  from  which 
the  Ipiral  of  the  fpring  which  it  holds  is  geometrically 
deferibed  ; that  is,  at  half  the  difiance  from  the  verge, 
that  the  two  nearelt  fpirais  are  from  each  other;  on  each  of 
theie  two  levers,  a and  b,  is  a Hiding  piece  of  metal ; that 
on  a for  the  lever  E to  refi  againfi,  and  that  on  b to  have  a 
flit  for  receiving  the  thread  of  the  fpiral  fpring ; they  are 
both  fixed  by  preffing  fc  c s to  their  refpedlive  levers,  when 
adjufied  to  their  proper  p aces  thereon;  but  b is  prolonged 
to  d,  which  is  attached  to  ' ne  graduated  L piece  by  the 
ferew  e,  and  this  L piece  has  a pointer,  ufed  as  an  index 
for  the  graduations  on  the  bridge  I,  that  lies  acrofs  the 
grid-iron  frame,  when  attached  to  the  plate  A A.  K is 
a fpring,  preffing  againfi  a tail-piece  of  the  lever  ci  to  keep 
it  always  in  contadt  with  the  lever  E;  C is  the  fpiral  re- 
gulating fpring,  as  in  an  ordinary  watch,  and  F an  adjuftable 
ltud,  for  the  exterior  end  of  the  fpring,  with  an  oblong 
perforation  for  the  preffing  ferew  ; the  interior  end  of.  the 
fpring  being  fail  to  a collet  on  the  verge,  which  is  adjuftable 
by  friction.  The  mechanical  adtion  is  thus  produced  ; the 
difference  of  the  expanfibilities  of  the  fteel  and  brafs  rods  of 
the  grid-iron  frame  becomes  fenfible  at  the  pin  D,  in  the 
tail-piece  of  the  bent  lever  D E,  moveable  in  a point  of 
bridge  G,  between  thofe  two  letters  ; the  part  E,  being 
long  r from  the  centre  of  motion  than  the  part  D,  which 
is  added  on,  moves  falter  and  carries  before  it  the  lever  at 
and  together  with  it  ihz  pince  fpiral  b,  and  L piece  with  the 
ferew  e ; and  it  is  obvious,  that,  as  the  Hiding  piece,  borne 
by  lever  a , limits  its  effective  length  from  its  place  of  con- 
tact .with  lever  F,  the  relative  lengths  of  thefe  two  levers 
may  be  varied  at  pleafure  by  adjuftment,  till  the  effedt  pro- 
duced 
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dueed  sn  the  fpring  by  the  grid-iron  frame,  through  the 
medium  of  thefe  levers,  is  according  to  its  due  quantity; 
and  the  pince-fpiral  will  go  and  come  in  a manner  fimiiar  to 
the  motion  of  Harrifon’s  curb,  though  the  law  of  their 
motion  is  different,  one  depending  on  diredl  expanfion,  and 
the  other  on  lateral  curvature.  The  graduations  of  the  L 
piece  are  for  bringing  the  machine  to  time,  the  end,  d,  being 
the  index,  and  the  fcrevv,  e,  the  inftrument  of  adjuftment ; 
and  the  index  of  the  L piece  fnows,  on  the  graduated  cock 
I,  the  fituation  of  the  pince-fpiral  under  all  the  variations 
of  temperature.  Befides  No.  r,  Nos.  3,  and  8 of  the  ma- 
rine-pieces of  this  author  had  the  compenfation  we  have  here 
defcribed,  which,  though  complex,  would  no  doubt  anfwer 
its  purpofe  as  well  as  Harrifon’s  more  fimple  contrivance  ; 
and  though  the  idea  did  not  originate  with  the  contriver, 
yet  it  will  be  acknowledged,  that  there  is  evident  ingenuity 
in  the  arrangement  and  adaptation  of  the  adling  parts  of 
the  mechamfm  ; the  effeft  alfo  produced  by  the  mechanifm 
before  us  muff  be  regular  and  permanent,  when  the  materials 
are  good,  and  the  work  well  executed.  (See  “ Traite  des 
Horloges  Marines”  par  F.  Berthoud.  Paris  1773.) 

Ilarrifon's  Coinpcnfitlon  improved  by  F.  Berthoud. 

After  the  Board  of  Longitude  had  publifhed  the  prin- 
ciples of  Mr.  Harrifon’s  Time  keeper,  Mr.  F.  Berthoud 
perceived  that  Harrifon’s  compenfation-balance  might  be 
improved  by  introducing  the  action  of  a lever,  capable  of 
adjuftment  for  any  given  quantity  of  effedl,  without  moving 
the  cock  that  h Ids  the  compenfation  bar;  the  conftrudtion 
he  adopted  was  thus;  A,  in  Jig.  3;  of  the  plate  already 
named,  is.  the  cock  for  the  balance  pivot,  (“  Hiftoire  de  ia 
Mefure  du  Temps”)  which  balance  is  not  neceffary  to  b'e 
fhewn,  B is  the  curb  lever,  detached  from  the  compenfation 
bar,  and  turning  on  a fhoit  arbor  pivoted  into  the  cock  A, 
and  an  under  cock  borne  by  this  not  feen,  the  centre  of  its 
motion  being  at  one  fide  of  the  balance  verge,  as  in  Ber- 
thoud’s  former  balance ; the  fpring  under  the  cock,  that 
urges  it  towards  the  fcrew  of  C,  is  concealed  from  fight  ; 
C is  the  compound  or  compenfation  bar,  fixed  in  the  chops 
of  a fall  bridge  D;  and  having,  at  its  free  end,  a fcrew  with 
its  point  bearing  on  the  tail-piece  H of  the  curb-lever  B, 
wh’ch  curb- lever  has  a Aiding  piece  with  a narrow  groove  to 
admit  the  thread  of  the  fpring,  and  is  fixed  hy  a prefling 
fcrew  in  any  given  fituation  ; E is  what  the  French  call  a 
pit  on,  or  adjuftable  frame  of  the  ftud,  (landing  on  four 
(crews,  as  feet,  which  allow  it  to  be  brought  into  the  plane 
of  the  fpiral-fpring,  fo  as  not  to  force  it  from  its  natural 
pofition;  the  itud  F,  that  holds  the  exterior  end  of  the 
fpring  Aides  in  thej biton,  when  under  adjuftment  fordiftance, 
and  is  then  fixed  by  a prefling  fcrew,  palling  through  the 
contiguous  end  of  the  fpring  G,  which  turns  on  a ftud  or 
fcrew,  at  its  remote  end  when  ioofe.  The  manner  in  which 
this  mechanifm  afts  will  be  readily  apprehended  from  what 
we  have  faid  of  Harrifon’s,  and  the  preceding  compenfation 
curb,  of  which  it  conftitutes  an  union,  thus;  when  the  tem- 
perature is  high,  the  compound  bar,  C,  is  affedled  exaflly  in 
the  way  we  have  juft  defcribed  Harrifon’s  to  be  affedted, 
and  the  chops  of  the  bridge,  D,  allow  the  lengths  of  the 
curb  lever  B,  and  of  its  tail-piece,  preffed  by  the  fcrew,  to 
be  adjufted  according  to  any  given  ratio  as  they  refpedl  each 
other;  and  as  the  quantity  of  tffedl  to  be  produced  on  the 
fpiral  fpring  depends  upon  this  ratio,  with  a given  com- 
pound bar  balance,  efcapement,  and  maintaining  power, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  adjuftment  for  temperature  may  be 
brought  to  the  requifite  degree  of  exaclnefs  by  a few  fuccef- 
five  tnals  in  the  oppofite  extremes  of  temperature. 


The  Application  of  Harrifon’s  Cud  to  a common  Watch. 

After  Berthoud  had  made  the  alterations,  which  we  have- 
juft  defcribed,  in  Harrifon’s  curb,  he  turned  his  mind- to- 
wards Amplifying  it  fo  as  to  become  ufeful  in  a common 
watch  ; the  manner  in  which  he  fucceeded  in  doing  this  is 
fhewn  in  fig.  4 of  our  prefent  plate,  where  it  will  appear  by 
infpeftion  how  the  action  takes  place,  particularly  as  we 
have  placed  the  fame  letters  of  reference  to  the  fame  parts, 
as  in  fig.  3 ; the  d (Terence  of  the  two  contrivances  confifts 
chiefly  in  the  ftud,  F,  being  here  fixed  fail  to  the  circular 
plate  of  the  frame;  in  the  curb-lever  being  bent  and  having 
its  centre  of  motion  on  a feparate  fmall  bridge,  H;  and  in 
the  oppofing  fpring,  K,  being  attached  to  the  face  of  the 
plate  itfelf  ; otherwife  the  adjuftment  for  temperature  is  per- 
formed as  in  fg.  3,  and  is  equally  capable  of  taking  in  the 
extreme  limits  of  temperature.  ( For  another  difpolition 
fomewhat  finvlar  to  the  prefent  one,  fee  Berthoud’s  “ Sup- 
plement au  Traite  des  Horioges  Marines.”  Plate  III. 

fs-  s-) 

Compenfation  by  Mr.  Alexander  Camming. 

Mr.  Cumming  publifhed  his  book  on  “ The  Elements  of 
Clock  and  Watch-work,”  in  the  year  1766,  in  which  he 
has  given  an  ingenious  though  complex  method  of  compen- 
fating  the  effefts  of  heat  and  cold  on  the  balance  and  ba- 
lance-fpring,  different  from  the  foregoing  ones,  and  depend- 
ing on  the  diff. rence  of  the  diredl  expanlions  of  two  fepa- 
rate and  different  metals,  aided,  like  Berthoud’s,  by  the  ih- 
trodudlion  of  adjuftable  levers;  whether  the  invention  pre- 
ceded or  followed  Berthoud’s  grid-iron  frame  and  lever,  is  a 
c o .fideratson  which  does  not,  perhaps,  affeft  either  of  their 
two  claims  to  originality,  as  Harrifon’s  curb  was  moll  pro- 
bably heard  of,  if  not  previoufly  known,  by  both  the  me- 
chanifts  in  queftion;  nor  does  it  appear  that  either  of  the 
two  complex  methods  here  fpoktn  of  has  been  copied  by 
others  in  praftice.  Fig.  1.  of  Plate  XXX.  of  Horology , 
reprelents  a view  of  Cumrmng’s  mechanifm  if  compenla- 
tion,  without  the  balance,  as  viewed  by  the  eye  placed  di- 
retftlv  above  it,  when  fixed  to  the  back  of  the  pillar-plate 
of  the  frame.  The  outermoft  circular  rm,  AAA,  is  of 
fteel,  and  has  eleven  (mail  rollers  revolving  on  as  many  pins 
or  finds  inferted  into  the  plane  of  the  rim,  and  the  interior 
rim,  BBB,  which  reils  againft  the  rollers,  is  of  brafs,  but 
is  not  an  entire  circle  : one  end  of  this  interior,  or  brais 
rim,  is  lcrewed  faft  to  the  plane  of  the  fteei  rim,  by  means 
of  its  enlarged  extremity  being  made  to  lie  upon  the  plane 
of  the  fteel  rim,  as  fhewn  in  the  figure  ; in  this  fituation  it 
is  clear  that  the  excefs  of  the  brafs  rim’s  expanfibility  will 
make  its  oppofite  ends  approach  each  other  in  a high  tempe- 
rature, and  recede  in  a low  one,  while  the  fridtion-rollers 
will  prevent  jerks  ; hence  any  objedl  oppoltd  to  the  free 
end  of  the  brafs  rim  will  be  pufhed  forwards  by  it,  as  the 
temperature  is  raifecl,  which  effcdl  affords  the  means  of  al- 
ternately lengthening  and  fliortening  the  fpiral  fpring  of  the 
balance  in  the  following  manner;  the  free  end  of  the  brafs 
rim  preffes  againft  the  end,  a,  of  a lever  moveable  on  a ftud 
about  the  middle  of  it,  and  the  oblong  flit  made  in  the  op- 
pofite end  of  the  fame  lever  receives  a pin  inferted  into  the 
contiguous  end  of  a fecond  lever  b,  moveable  about  its  re- 
mote end  round  a focket  concentric  with  the  balance-verge, 
or  nearly  fo;  the  lever,  l,  which  may  be  called  the  curb-le- 
ver, has  two  pins  in  underneath,  not  feen  in  the  drawing, 
between  which  the  outermoft  thread  of  the  fpiral  fprir.g 
paffes  ; hence  it  is  plain,  from  an  infpe&ion  of  the  figuie, 
that  when  the  end,  a , of  the  flit  lever  is  pufhed  outwaids, 
its  oppofite  end  draws  inwards  the  pin  of  tiie  cuib-levev. 
and  with  it  the  curb,  fo  as  to  fivorten  the  efft&ive  length  of 
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the  fpring  in  this  cafe ; and  on  the  contrary,  when  the  brafs 
rim  Ihortens  by  alow  temperature,  the  contrary  effeft  takes 
place : for  the*  end,  a,  of  the  flit  lever  follows  the  free  end 
of  the  faid  rim  as  it  retires  in  contradling,  in  confequence  of 
a fpring,  not  feen,  impelling  it  into  contaft  with  this  end  at 
all  times  ; the  ratio  of  the  two  afting  ends  of  the  two  levers 
from  their  refpedtive  centres  of  motion  is  adjufted  by  the  hori- 
zontal arbor,  d,  fquared  at  the  end  to  receive  a key ; for  as  the 
interior  end  of  this  arbor  is  formed  into  a fcrew  that  paffes 
into  a tapped  hole  in  a fquare  nut  on  which  is  the  centre  of 
motion  of  the  flit  lever  ; the  faid  fquare  nut  is  made  to  Aide 
in  an  oblong  hole  of  the  plate  below  the  lever;  and  thus 
the  different  parts  of  the  flit  may  be  made,  fuccefiively,  to 
impel  the  pin  of  the  curb-lever,  as  the  compenfation  may 
be  found  on  trial  to  require.  The  balance,  of  courfe,  is 
placed  above  this  mechanifm,  and  vibrates  free  from  it.  We 
obferve  that  in  the  original  drawing  given  by  Cumming, 
{fig.  5 of  his  Plate  XIV.)  the  fpiral  is  made  to  turn  the  wrong 
way  about,  fo  that  the  efledl  of  heat  will  be  to  elongate  the 
fpring,  which  conllrutdion  would  double  the  natural  effeft 
of  variations  of  temperature  inftead  of  compenfating  them, 
as  the  contrivance  is  intended  to  do,  and  would  do,  if  rightly 
conftrucled  ; but  we  fee  no  reafon  to  doubt  this  being  as 
effectual  and  permanent  as  any  of  the  foregoing  modes  of 
producing  a compenfation,  when  the  fpiral  is  bent  the  right 
way  round,  as  we  have  placed  it. 

Berthoud’s  Compenfation  by  a Brafs  Arch. 

Another  method  of  producing  a compenfation,  different 
from  any  of  the  preceding  ones,  in  its  mode  of  application, 
comes  next  under  our  confideration,  as  another  production 
of  the  French  clock  and  watch  maker,  whofe  name  we  have 
had  frequent  occafion  to  mention  with  refpetl. 

Fig.  5.  of  Plate  XXVIII.  exhibits  the  plan  of  all  the 
cflential  parts  of  this  contrivance,  in  an  intelligible  manner; 
A,  as  ufual,  is  the  principal  cock  over  the  pillar  plate  ; B, 
the  balance  of  one  metal;  C,  the  fpiral  fpring;  D,  an 
arch  of  brafs  with  its  ends  refling  in  two  Hoping  notches 
filed  into  the  fteel  bar,  E,  which  is  fixed  by  a fcrew,  near  E, 
in  the  middle,  to  the  plate,  fo  that  it  may  be  at  liberty  to 
yield  both  ways  to  the  action  of  increafed  or  diminifhed 
temperature  on  its  total  length  ; F is,  as  before,  the  ftud 
to  hold  the  exterior  end  of  the  fpring,  while  the  interior 
one  is  fall  to  a collet  on  the  balance-verge  ; G^,  is  a bent 
lever,  with  a pin  in  its  fhort  end,  g,  and  its  long  end  point- 
ed as  an  index,  to  reach  to  the  divifions,  H,  made  on  the 
plane  of  the  plate,  which  bears  the  mechanifm  ; the  effeft 
is  thus  produced  ; the  brafs  arch,  D,  is  more  elongated  than 
the  flraight  Heel  bar,  E,  with  the  fame  increafe  of  heat; 
this  arch  carries  a fmall  fcrew,  the  head  of  which  isjufl  op- 
pofite  the  pin,  g,  already  mentioned,  between  which  fcrew 
and  pin  the  outermoft  coil  of  the  fpiral  fpring  paffes ; now 
if  the  fcrew  and  pin  were  made  to  approach,  till  they  both 
fhould  touch  the  fpring  at  oppofite  fides,  they  would  be- 
come in-  place  of  a curb,  and  there  limit  the  length  of  the 
fpring  that  comes  into  aftion  ; on  the  contrary,  if  they  were 
made  to  recede  from  each  other,  till  the  fpring  added  up  to 
the  ftud,  F,  placed  on  the  plate,  they  would  be  fuperfluous ; 
but  when  they  are  placed  at  fuch  an  intermediate  diftance 
from  each  other  that  the  fcrew  limits  the  opening  of  the 
fpiral,  and  the  pin  its  doling,  before  the  part  of  the  fpring 
near  the  ftud  is  moved  by  the  motion  of  the  balance,  then 
the  natural  effective  length  of  the  fpring  is  controlled,  and 
the  Din  and  fcrew  together  become  a fpecies  of  curb,  that 
limits  the  effedlive  length  of  the  fpring  from  an  undiftin- 
guifhcd  point,  lying  fomewhere  between  the  ftud  and  the 
laid  pin  and  fcrew  ; which  indifcriminate  point  will  always 
be  nearer  to  the  ftud  the  more  the  pin  and  fcrew  are  removed 


from  each  other,  and  vtef  verfd  j hence  it  is  eafy  to  fee, 
that  moving  the  index,  G,  forwards  or  backwards,  on  the 
graduated  portion  of  a circle,  H,  will  bring  the  pin,  gt 
nearer  to,  or  remove  it  farther  from,  the  fcrew  head,  than  a 
mean  diftance,  and  will  thence  affedi  the  rate  depending  on 
the  effedlive  length  of  the  fpiral  fpring,  with  a given  ba- 
lance, maintaining  power,  and  efcapement ; but  it  is  the 
fame  thing  if  the  index  be  fuffered  to  remain,  and  the  fcrew 
be  brought  nearer  to  the  pin  ; for  the  one  limits  the  right 
hand  and  the  other  the  left  hand  excurfion  of  the  balance  ; 
this  is  the  precife  operation  of  the  contrivance  ; the  fuperior 
elongation  of  the  brafs  arch  over  ihe  fteel  bar  fliortens  the 
radius  of  curvature  of  the  arch,  and  makes  the  fcrew-head 
approach  the  fpring,  more  or  lefs,  agreeably  to  the  change 
of  temperature,  to  which  the  ailing  parts  are  expofed. 
The  law  by  which  the  approach  is  effected  is  fomewhat  dif- 
ferent, however,  from  that  by  which  an  expanfion-rim  is 
guided,  with  one  of  its  ends  at  liberty  ; and  the  manner  alfo 
in  which  the  effeitive  length  of  the  (pring  is  limited,  allows 
a long  fcale  of  lengths,  in  a correfponding  fhoit  fcale  of 
diftances  between  the  fcrew  head  and  pin  the  latter  of 
which  laws  is  evidently  difadvantageous  to  the  nicety  of  the 
adjuftment  for  temperature  ; befides,  when  the  brals  arch 
and  the  fteel  bar  are  found  on  trial  not  to  be  ir.  their  due  pro- 
portions to  each  other,  the  remedy  cannot  be  applied  with- 
out varying  the  original  proportions,  by  lengthening  or 
fliortening  the  verfed  fine,  as  the  cafe  may  be,  which  altera- 
tion will  require  the  mechanifm  to  be  difplaced. 

Improvement  on  the  laf  Compenfation. 

Bertboud,  having  difcovered  the  inconvenience  and  ob- 
je&ions  to  the  laft  defcribed  compenfation  curb,  propofes 
anotherin  his  “ Hidoire  du  Temps,”  tom.  ii.  p.  101  and  102, 
thus:  A,  fg.  6,  Plate  XXVI II,  is  the  principal  cock, 
mounted  as  ufual  on  the  pillar  plate  behind  ; B is  again  the 
balance  of  one  metal  ; C,  the  ufual  fpiral  fpring;  ~D  d h,  a 
rack  moveable  on  a focket  concentric  with  the  balance  verge, 
with  fome  additional  apparatus  carried  by  it  ; E is  a fecond 
cock  ; and  F a third,  bearing  the  piton,  or  Aiding  ftud,  with 
its  frame  and  fecuring  fpring  as  in  fg.  3 of  the  fame  plate 
already  defcribed  ; G is  a pinion  with  an  arbor  fquared  at 
the  projedling  end,  to  receive  a key,  which  pinion  has  its 
teeth  formed  fuitable  to  impel  the  teeth  of  the  rack  D d ; 
a and  b are  two  compound  bars  of  brafs  and  fteel,  foldered 
together  with  hard  folder,  inferted  at  r/into  a bearing  piece, 
and  kept  fall  by  a prtfiing  fcrew  e,  urging  them  together 
with  the  loofe  piece,  d,  interpofed,  and  kept  parallel  by  a 
clamping  piece  c;  the  rack  has  a circular  perforated  groove, 
which  allows  it  to  pafs  backward  arid  forward  by  the  action 
of  the  pinion,  while  the  heads  of  the  two  fcrews,/' and  g , 
confine  it  to  the  fame  plane  on  the  back  of  the  plate  ; and, 
laftly,  the  compound  bars,  a and  b,  have  each  a pin  at  their 
free  extremities,  which  contain  between  them  the  laft  coil 
of  the  fpiral  fpring,  the  adlion  of  which  is  limited  precifely 
in  the  manner  defcribed  in  our  laft  compenfation  mechanifm; 
here,  however,  the  law  of  flexure  is  again  the  fame  as  in 
Harrifon’s,  though  the  law  of  limitation  in  the  effedlive 
length  of  the  fpring  is  different  ; the  latter,  as  we  have  feen, 
depends  on  the  quantum  of  play  between  the  pins,  whereas, 
in  the  former,  there  was  no  play  at  all,  and  the  curb  itfelf 
was  the  limit  ; feeing  the  effective  length  of  the  fpring  di- 
minifties  as  the  pins  approach  each  other,  the  exterior  la- 
minae of  the  compound  bars,  a and  b,  mull  neceffarily  be 
brafs,  and  the  interior  ones  fteel,  to  ftiorten  the  fpring  in 
high  temperatures,  and  the  contrary  ; when  the  effeft  pro- 
duced is  too  great,  the  clamping  piece,  c,  is  carried  outwards 
towards  the  pins,  in  order  to  fhorten  the  bars,  which  have 
their  lengths  meafured  from  this  clamp  ; but  when  the  ef- 
fect 
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fe&  produced  ‘9  too  little,  the  faid  clamp  muft  be  brought 
inwards  towards  d,  to  lengthen  the  bars  ; fo  that  the  fcale 
of  adjustments  here  runs  along  th?  length  of  the  two  paral- 
lel compound  bars,  as  it  relates  to  the  variations  of  temper- 
ature ; while  the  adjnftment  for  a mean  rate  is  made  by  the 
index  h,  which  (hews  the  quantum  on  the  contiguous  por- 
tion of  a divided  circle.  Still,  we  think,  that  while  a fmall 
variation  in  the  play,  between  the  curbing  pins,  produces  a 
great  variation  in  the  effective  length  of  the  fpring  ; this 
contrivance  can  have  no  pretenlions  to  rank  in  utility  with 
fome  of  the  more  recent  inventions,  that  place  the  compen- 
fating  parts  on  the  balance  itftlf. 

Compenfaticn  by  Breguet. 

A compenfation  fimilar  in  effedt  to  the  two  foregoing 
ones  by  Berthoud,  but  more  firm  pie  than  the  latter,  is  that 
which  Breguet  of  Paris  has  applied  with  fuccefs  to  his  com- 
mon  watches  ; this  compenfation  is  (hewn  in  Jig.  7 of  Plate 
XXV111.  where  the  bounding  circle  denotes  the  back  plate 
of  the  frame  ; A the  principal  cock  ; B the  balance  of 
one  metal;  C the  common  fpiral  fpring  ; D cl  c a three 
armed  piece,  called  by  the  French  a rateau,  to  which  is 
attached  the  mechanifm  of  compenfation  thus  : the  curvi- 
linear fork,  a b,  is  compofed  of  two  metals:  each  prong  con- 
filling  of  a fl;p  of  fteel  and  a flip  of  brafs,  fo  attached  together, 
that  the  (heel  is  the  exterior,  and  the  brafs  the  interior  part  in 
each  ; the  end  a is  ferewed  to  the  lever  D,  and  the  end  b is 
loofe,  confequently  at  liberty  to  approach  or  recede  from 
the  fpiral  fpring,  as  the  changes  of  temperature  affedl  the 
fork;  the  interior  end,  a , of  the  fork  bears  a pin  near  the 
letter  b,  not  feen  by  reafon  of  the  lever  D,  which  lies  over 
it,  and  a fecond  pin  fimilar  to  the  other  is  carried  by  the 
lever  D,  between  the  two  largeft  coils  of  the  fpiral  : thefe 
two  pins  limit  the  c-ff  Clive  length  of  the  fpring  exactly  in 
the  way  that  the  two  preceding  compenfating  contrivances 
have  been  explained  to  do,  for  which  reafen  we  do  not  re- 
peat what  we  have  already  faid  on  this  part  of  the  fubjedl; 
the  alternate  inward  and  outward  motions  of  the  pin,  l , re- 
gulate the  diftance  between  the  two  pins,  on  which  the  play 
depends,  and  cor.fequtntly  the  length  of  the  fpring  alfo,  as 
it  has  regard  to  the  adtion  ; the  prong  a has  a tendency  to 
become  llraight  by  heat,  in  confequence  of  the  concave 
part  being  brafs,  but  the  prong,  b,  has  a tendency  to  be- 
come ft  ill  more  convex  in  confequence  of  the  brafs  being  the 
convex  part  ; the  joint  efhft  of  which  alterations  of  fhape 
and  pofitiou  will  be,  that,  as  the  balance  and  its  fpring  be- 
come enlarged.,  the  fpace  between  the  curbing  pins  will  be- 
come diminilhed,  and  the  contrary.  The  watch  is  regu- 
lated for  mean  time  by  the  index  part  cl  of  the  three-armed 
rateau,  and  the  third  arm,  c,  contains  a pin  about  the  middle 
of  the  fp:ral  fpring,  which  we  conceive  to  be  the  banking 
pin,  though  no  mention  is  made  of  it  in  the  original  de- 
feription.  “ Hilloire  de  la  Mefure  du  Temps,  by  Berthoud.” 

Compenfation  by  Mr.  James  Scott. 

Tn  May  of  the  year  1 805,  Mr.  James  Scott,  of  Grafton  Street, 
Dublin,  pnblilhed  an  account  in  Mr.  Nicholfon’s  Journal,  (vol. 
XI.  p.  19 — » 8vo.  feries)  of  a compenfation  curb  which 
acts  in  a manner  fomewhat  analogous  to  that  which  we  have 
deferibed  as  the  invention  of  Cumming  ; but  it  is  evident 
he  had  not  previoufly  feen  the  one  alluded  to,  nor  yet  Ber- 
thond’s,  otherwife  he  would  not  have  faid  in  his  letter  to 
Mr.  Nicholfon,  that  “ artifts  have  not  been  able  to  invent 
a compenfation- curb  adjuflable  to  the  exact  expanfion  re- 
quired.” The  contrivance  now  before  us  is  ingenious,  and 
we  prefume  might  be  applied  to  an  ordinary  watch  with  con- 


fiderable  advantage  ; though  we  cannot  perfuade  ourfclves 
that  any  method  of  curbing  the  regulating  fpring,  after  it 
has  been  adjufted  for  ifochronifm,  affords  fo  good  a com- 
penfation, as  the  mechanifm  of  compenfation  now  ufually 
aDolitd  to  the  balance  itfelf.  Fig.  2,  of  Plate  XXX  of  Ho- 
rology , (hews  all  the  parts  of  Mr.  Scott’s  compenfation-curb, 
as  given  by  himfelf  in  the  original  account  ; but  his  de- 
feription  did  not  feem  very  intelligible  to  us  at  the  firil  read- 
ing, we  hope  to  be  excufed  the  liberty  we  take  of  giving 
our  own  account  of  the  contrivance  : A A is  an  index  of 
fteel,  with  a circular  part  embracing  a dove-tailed  groove 
that  furrounds  the  balance  verge  in  the  upper  plate  of  the 
frame  ; to  this  fteel  index  is  attached,  by  a lerew  and  (leady 
pin,  one  end  of  a compound  circular  bar,  B B,  fo  formed, 
that  the  Heel  part  is  the  exterior,  and  the  brafs  part  the  in- 
terior ; to  this  compound  bar  is  fallened  a fecond  compound 
bar  C C,  alfo  circular,  by  means  of  a clamping  piece  and 
ferew  at  D ; a loofe  piece  of  metal,  ir.terpofed  between  the 
two  circular  bars,  bein^  preffed  bv  the  fertw,  the  outer  one 
keeps  the  inner  one  clofe  to  the  fhoulder  of  the  clamping 
piece,  which  cannot  be  feen  in  the  figure  ; but  it  is  eafy  to 
conceive  that  fuch  a clamping  piece  will  apply  at  any  part 
of  the  circular  bars ; the  bar,  C C.  has  the  brals  part  exte- 
rior, and  the  fteel  part  interior  ; E is  the  ftud  in  the  p!ate, 
that  holds  the  outward  end  of  the  fpiral  regulating  fpring, 
intended  to  be  curbed  • and  the  interior  compound  bar,  C C, 
paffes  between  two  fteady  pins,  inferted  in  the  plate  at  a , 
a ftrort  diftance  from  b,  where  the  curbing  pins  are  fixed, 
that  embrace  the  lall  coil  of  the  fpring  : whenever  the  in- 
dex, A A,  is  moved,  in  regulating  for  mean  time,  it  carries 
with  it  the  two  concentric  compound  bars,  and  the  curbing 
puis  flide  along  the  coil  of  the  fpring,  fo  as  to  lengthen  or 
lhorten  it  as  the  cafe  may  be  ; fnppofe,  now,  that  the  re- 
gulation for  rate  be  made,  and  that  the  balance  has  its  tem- 
perature elevated,  the  tendency  of  the  outer  circular  bar 
will  be  to  open,  or  enlarge  its  radius  of  curvature,  which 
a'iion  will  bring  the  interior  compound  bar  and  its  curbing 
pins  nearer  to  the  index,  and  fhorten  the  balance  fpring  a 
little  ; but  this  adtion  is  not  fufficient  to  produce  the  whole 
r quifite  effedl  ; the  tendency  of  the  interior  circular  bar 
C C,  on  the  contrary,  is  to  dole,  that  is,  to  approach  the 
index,  in  confequence  of  its  radius  of  curvature  becoming 
fhorter,  while  its  end  at  D is  clamped  to  the  free  end  of 
B B ; and  it  is  the  amount  of  thefe  two  contemporary  mo- 
tions, produced  in  the  interior  compound  bar,  C C,  that 
conftitutes  the  motion  of  the  curbing  pins  at  b,  along  the 
fpiral  fpring,  in  a diredlion  towards  the  index  A A.  In  a 
low  temperature,  juft  the  reverfe  takes  place  ; the  outer  com- 
pound bar,  B B,  has  its  radius  of  curvature  fhortened,  and 
the  inner  one,  C C,  has  its  radius  of  curvature,  on  the  con- 
trary, lengthened  in  this  cafe,  fo  that  the  joint  effect  is  to 
make  the  curbing  pins  retire  from  the  index  to  lengthen 
the  regulating  fpring  ; which  alternate  lengthening  and 
Ihortening  of  the  balance-fpring’s  effedtive  length  in  heat 
and  cold,  form  the  compenfation  for  the  correfpondmg  va- 
riations in  the  momentum  of  the  balance  and  force  of  the 
fpring.  The  excellence  of  the  prel'ent  contrivance  confifts 
in  its  affording  a fcale  of  adjuftments  ; for  moving  the 
clamping  piece,  D,  forwards,  towards  the  middle  of 
the  concentric  circular  bars  of  compenfation,  lefiens  the  ef- 
fedl,  and  removing  them  back,  towards  the  open  ends,  in- 
creafes  the  effedl  to  be  produced  on  the  balance-fpring,  by 
giving  a greater  or  fmaller  range  of  motion  to  the  curbing 
pins.  The  inventor’s  rule  for  the  thicknefs  of  the  com- 
pound bars  is,  that  each  lamina  be  of  the  thicknefs  of  an 
ordinary  main  fpring  of  a common  watch,  fo  that  the  com- 
pound pieces  may  be  each  of  twice  the  faid  thicknefs. 
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Compensation's  on  the  Balance.— Thermometer  of  Peter  le 
Roy. 

We  have  faid  under  ourfarticlc  Chronometer,  that  Har- 
ts foil  was  the  firft  perfon  who  fuggefted  the  idea  of  the  ba- 
lance carrying  its  own  compenfation,  and  Peter  le  Roy  was 
the  fi  ll  who  in  1766  fucceeded  in  fuch  a conftruftion  ; in 
our  notice  of  this  invention,  however,  there  is  a typogra- 
phical omiffion  which  we  beg  leave  to  correct  here  before 
.we  proceed  to  our  defcription  ; it  is  faid  under  the  article 
■juft  referred  to,  that  the  compel) fation  was  effefted  “by 
means  of  two  thermometers,  one  of  mercury  and  the  other 
of  alcohol,  attached  to,  and  carried  by,  the  balance  itfelf 
mfterd  c.f,“  one  end  of  each  bearing  mercury,  and  the  other 
end  alcohol,  &c.”  as  will  now  be  more  clearly  nnderftood. 
Figs.  1 and  2 of  Plate  XIX.  of  Horology,  exhibit  fo  much  of 
the  balance  of  Peter  le  Roy  as  is  neceffary  for  explaining  its 
conftruftion  ; A A,  in  fig.  1,  is  a portion  of  the  arbor  or 
verge  to  which  the  balance  13  is  attached  by  ferews  ; C is 
a fmall  ring  attached  to  the  inferior  part  of  the  verge  wh'ch 
holds  the  two  ferews  of  regulatii  n for  mean  time,  and  which 
alfo  clamps  the  horizontal  parts  of  the  two  glafs  thermome- 
trical  bent  tubes,  D and  E,  placed  diameti icaliy  oppo- 
fite  to  each  other,  one  of  which  is  feen  in  a detached  Hate 
in  fig.  2;  thefe  tubes  are  alfo  held  fall  by  two  other  clamps, 
to  the  middle  of  the  verge,  as  may  be  feen  in  fg.  I ; the  fu- 
perior  end  of  the  straight  vertical  part  of  each  tube  is  open 
to  admit  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere  on  the  mercury, 
which  is  now  feen  Handing  at  the  fame  level  in  both  the  up- 
right portions  of  each  thermometer,  after  the  inferior  or 
horizontal  connecting  part  is  filled  ; but  the  bulbs  and  parts 
above  the  letters  D,  and  E,  arc  filled  at  a mean  temperature 
with  alcohol,  refpeftivrly  refting  on  the  columns  of  mercury: 
when  the  balance  and  balance-fpring  are  enlarged  by  heat,  the 
alcohol  has  alfo  its  bulk  increafed,  and  defeends  below  the 
letters  JD  and  E,  for  inftance,  in  very  high  temperatures  as 
low  as  the  horizontal  connecting  part,  in  which  cafe  the 
mercury  prrfTed  upon  by  it  defeends  under  the  alcohol,  but 
afeends  in  the  fame  proportion  at  the  other  end,  till  it 
reaches  nearly  the  open  fuperior  end  of  the  vertical  ftraight 
part  of  the  tubes  refpeftively  ; the  mercury  which  was  be- 
fore in  a column  parallel  to  the  verge,  but  at  a diftance 
from  it,  is  now  alfo  parallel  but  contiguous,  and,  as  it  is 
a ponderous  flu:d,  the  momentum  of  the  balance  is  confider- 
ably  dimhifhed  by  the  approach  of  the  mercury  to  the  cen- 
tre of  motion,  which  change  of  pofition  of  the  mercury  con- 
fiittites  the  compenfation  required  to  balance  the  effeft  of 
an  enlargement  of  the  balance  itfelf,  and  of  an  elongation  of 
its  regulating  fpring  taken  jointly  : in  a low  temperature  the 
contrary  change  takes  place  in  the  fituation  of  the  mercury, 
for  as  the  bulk  of  the  alcohol  contrafts  and  retires  round  the 
acute  angular  point  into  the  bulb,  the  exterior  vertical  branch 
becomes  filled  by  the  mercury.  Peter  le  Roy,  we  have  be- 
fore faid,  was  difpo-fed  to  prefer  this  balance  to  the  balances 
he  made  entirely  of  metal,  but  the  frangibility  of  the  bent 
tubes,  and  the  liability  of  the  fluids  to  be  agitated,  if  not  to 
be  mixed,  fometimes  conftimted  objeftions  to  its  porta- 
bility, that  prevented  its  being  copied  by  other  chronometer 
makers.  The  adjuftment  for  the  extremes  of  temperature 
muft  have  been  made  by  varying  the  quantity  of  mercury  in 
a given  tube  ; and  probably  tubes  of  various  dimenfions  were 
tried  fucceffively  before  the  exaft  effeft  was  produced,  both 
at  the  extremes,  and  at  all  the  intermediate  degrees  of  tem- 
perature. The  balance  being  heavy,  was  fufpended  by  a 
thread  above  the  fuperior  end,  A,  and  the  (lender  cylindrical 
part,  underneath  the  fame  A,  rotated  in  a triangular  hole,  made 
by  three  fun ou ruling  friftion  rollers,  not  (hewn  in  our  figure  ; 
daftly,  two'regulating  fprings,  wound  in  contrary  directions, 
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were  placed  under  the  ring,  C,  near  the  lower  pivot  of  the 
verge,  which  fprings  are  purpofely  left  out,  that  the  reader 
may  not  have  to  view  more  parts  than  are  neceffary  for  ex« 
plaining  the  compenfation  balance  itfelf. 

Compound  metallic  Balance  of  P.  le  Roy. 

Peter  le  Roy,  h owever,  was  not  abntent  with  trying  his 
tbermometrical  tubes,  only  to  effeft  a compenfation  on  the 
balance,  but  he  fo  far  adopted  Harrifon’s  idea  on  the  re- 
quilite  conftruftion  of  a balance,  carrying  its  own  compenfa- 
tion in  motion,  that  he  tried  moreover  his  compound  bars  of 
fleet  and  brafs,  not,  indeed,  as  curbs,  applied  to  the  fprings 
according  to  Iftarrifon’s  method,  but  as  rims  to  the  balance 
itielt : fig.  3 of  Plats  XXIX.  fhews  a balance  of  this  con- 
trivance, where  A is  the  diametrical  bar  fixed  to  the  verge, 
and  BB  and  CC  two  fepaiate  iemicircular  portions  of  the 
compound  rim,  which  were  each  compofed  of  lamina;  of  ftetl 
and  brafs  refpeftively  rivetted  together  in  different  places,  in 
fuch  a way  that  the  brafs  pieces  were  the  exterior  or  con- 
cave ones,  and  the  ftetl  pieces  the  interior  or  convex  ones; 
the  loads  are  not  given  in  the  drawing,  but  the  inventor 
fays  “ Memowe  fur  la  meillure  maniere,  &c.”  that  his  con- 
trivance made  a conliderable  portion  of  the  circumference  to 
approach  the  centre  of  the  balance  in  a high  temperature  ; 
fo  that  either  he  muft  have  had  loads  on  the  ends  of  the 
femicircular  parts  of  the  riu,  or  othervvife  thefe  parts  them- 
Rlves  muft  have  been  thick,  which  would  prevent  their  due 
obedience  to  the  variations  of  temperature.  Fig.  4 is  a 
kind  of  regifter  contrived  to  examine  the  law  by  which 
the  flexure  of  a comp:  und  bar  was  guided,  as  com- 
pared with  a mercurial  thermometer,  thus  ; A is  the 
erodes  and  rim  of  a balance  of  one  metal,  fteel,  we  will  fup- 
pole,  and  the  compound  piece  B,  ferewed  at  the  end  a, 
to  the  plane  of  the  rim,  has  its  end,  b,  at  liberty  to  obey 
the  changes  of  temperature  ; near  l is  a fmall  cock  into 
which  a roller,  bearing  the  index  C,  is  p’vnted  above,  againll 
which  roller  the  free  end,  b,  of  the  compound  bar,  B,  afts, 
whilll  the  interior  end  of  the  index  points  at  the  divuions 
made  on  the  portion  of  a circle,  D,  near  the  centre  of  the 
balance:  the  experi  rents  that  were  made  with  this  inftru- 
m.ent,  according  to  P.  le  R y’s  account,  fhewed  that  the 
rim  of  the  index,  fo  circumftanced,  correfponded  very  well 
with  the  rim  of  a mercurial  thermometer,  in  all  the  different 
parts  of  the  fcale ; and  if  this  was  found  to  be  really  the 
cafe,  we  cannot  help  thinking  it  extraordinary  that  the  con- 
triver of  the  compound  metallic  balance,  which  has  liability 
and  portability  to  recommend  it,  did  not  prefer  it,  in  aftual 
practice,  to  the  mercurial  balance,  which  was  liable  to  the 
objections  we  have  Hated. 

Arnold's  Balances. 

Some  pains  have  been  taken  to  prove  that  Mr,  Arnold, 
fenior,  did  not  invent  his  compenfation  balances  himftlf,  but 
borrowed  them  from  Peter  le  Roy;  we  confefs  that  we 
have  not  met  with  any  conclufive  argument  in  favour  of 
fuch  a fuppofition,  but,  on  the  contrary,  have  afferted  under 
ourarticle  Chronometer,  that,  “a  variety  of  different 
fhapes  were  given  by  Arnold  to  his  balances,  and  aftually 
tried  in  praftice,  before  he  adopted  the  one  in  prefent  ufe, 
fome  of  which  balances  are  yet  in  exillence  and  we  have 
it  now  in  our  power  to  fay  further,  that  many  of  the 
balances  here  alluded  to  are  yet  in  ufe,  as  onrfelves  have 
witneffed  very  lately  ; which  balances  have  been  proved  to 
be  excellent  regulators,  and  fome  of  which  have  public  tef- 
tirnonies  in  their  favour.  We  propofe  therefore  now  to 
deferibe  them  in  fucceffion,or  at  lea  It  fuch  of  them  as  have 
fallen  in  our  way. 

No. 
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No.  i.  In  his  preface  to  his  printed  certificates,  Mr, 
Arnold,  fenior,  fays,  that  his  fir  ft  attempt  to  improve  clocks 
and  watches  commenced  in  the  year  176 4;  but  we  find  it 
was  not  till  the  year  1767,  that  he  turned  his  mind  feriouily 
to  the  conftruftion  of  chronometers ; the  fil'd  compenfation 
balance  that  he  adfually  brought  into  ufe,  was  the  one  re- 
prefented  iajg.  5-  of  Plate  XXIX.  which  was  taken  from 
one  of  the  original  balances  while  in  onr  poff.ffion.  The 
rim  is  2.4  inches  in  diameter,  and  is,  together  with  the 
three  radial  arms,  of  (lender  brafs:  the  compenfation  bar 
is  of  brafs  and  fteel  coiled  round  the  balance  verge,  at  a 
little  diftance  from  the  mechanifm  which  lies  between  it 
and  the  plane  of  the  balance  ; the  exttri  >r  part  of  this  com- 
pound fpiral  bar  i . brafs,  and  the  interior  part  fteel ; a l is  a 
piece  of  fteel  moveable  round  a tube  furrounding  the  ba- 
lance verge,  and  having  a longitudinal  aperture  or  flit,  each 
way  from  the  centre  to  nearly  each  extremity, a and  b re- 
fpedlively  ; the  end,  a,  is  turned  up  a little,  and  has  the 
exterior  end  of  the  compound  fpiral  bar  of  compenfation 
attached  to  it,  fo  as  to  partake  of  its  motion  under  all  the 
changes  of  temperature;  c d and  c d are  two  bracket  pieces 
of  metal  carrying  each  a pin  under  them,  that  exactly  fit 
the  longitudinal  flit  of  the  piece,  a b\  confequently  thefe 
bracket  pieces  alfo  partake  of  the  motion  produced  by  the 
compound  fpiral  bar;  thtqends,  c and  c,  of  the  bracket  pieces 
are  attached  to  the  balance  runs  at  the  points,  eande,  by  the 
ftraigbt  flender  fprings,  «,  and  ec,  refpe&ivdy  ; to  the  ends 
d and  d,  of  the  faid  brackets  are  attached  the  long  pins,  d f 
and  d f which  pafs  through  the  fmall  iteady  bridges  on 
the  rim,  and  carry  the  fefloral  loads  of  temperature,  f and 
f ■,  the  aftion  produced  on  this  mechanifm  by  the  changes 
of  temperature  may  be  thus  explained  ; when  the  tem- 
perature is  elevated,  the  exterior  end  of  the  compenfation 
fpiral  bar,  moves  in  a direction  from  a towards  c,  and 
carries  with  it  the  end,  a,  of  the  crofs-piece,  a b,  at  the  fame 
time  the  oppofite  end  of  this  piece  moves  from  b towards 
the  c which  is  contiguous  to  it;  thefe  oppofite  motions  of 
the  ends,  a and  b,  of  the  crofs  piece  carry  the  two  brackets 
in  fuch.  direction  that  the  loads  of  temperature,  f and  f, 
are  both  made  to  approach  the  balance,  fo  as  to  *effen  its 
momentum  when  in  motion  ; which  is  the  effefit  required 
in  the  above-named  temperature;  on  the  contrary , when  the 
temperature  is  low,  the  motion  of  the  ends,  a and  b,  is  to- 
wards d and  d relpeitiveiy,  and  the  loads  of  temperature 
are  thrown  outwards,  to  increafe  the  momentum  of  the 
moving  balance.  The  quantum  of  effedf  is  regulated  by 
enlarging  or  diminilhing  the  loads,  f,  f,  of  temperature,  as 
compared  with  the  ferews,  g and  g,  or  weights  of  adjuft- 
ment  for  mean  time  ; or  otherwiie,  by  ferewing  them  into  a 
new  fituation,  out  or  in,  as  the  cafe  may  be  ; the  fprings, 
e c and  e c,  do  not  interfere  with  the  inward  and  outward 
motions  of  the  loads  of  temperature,  but  only  confine  the 
brackets  to  the  plane  of  their  aftion,  and  limit  the  direction 
of  their  motion.  This  compeniation  balance  was  applied 
to  ten  or  twelve  different  chronometers,  between  the  years 
1775  afid  1778,  but  we  have  not  ^een  a^e  t0  afeertain  its 
comparative  meril ; its  principle  is  fimple,  in  that  there  is 
but  one  compound  bar,  to  move  two  loads  of  temperature, 
but  its  mechanifm  is  complex,  which  was  probably  the 
principal  reafon  why  it  came  into  difufe. 

No.  2.  The  next  balance,  which  Mr.  Arnold  contrived, 
was  that  which  is  reprefented  in  jig.  6.  of  Plate  XXIX,  in 
which  the  mechanifm  is  much  more  fimple  than  in  its  pre- 
deceffor  ; the  rim  and  diametrical  bar,  by  which  it  is  at- 
tached to  the  verge-collet,  are  both  fteel,  the  parallel  bars, 
<2  £and  a b,  are  compofed  of  brafs  and  fteel  refpedtively, 
the  brafs  being  here  interior  and  the  fteel  exterior,  and 


are  inferted  into  pivot  holes  made  in  the  rim  of  the  balance  ^ 
in  fome  of  the  chronometers,  the  end,  b,  was  faft  to  the 
balance,  and  the  end,  a , of  the  fame  bar  loofe,  while  the 
end,  a,  of  the  other  bar  was  faft,  and  the  end,  b,  of  the  fa  ne 
was  loofe,  but  in  other  chronometers  both  the  ends  of  each 
bar  were  formed  into  pivots  with  fhoidders,  and  were  in- 
ferred loolely  by  bending  the  bars  about  the  middle  ; the 
crofs  pieces,  c and  c,  which  carry  the  loads  of  temperature, 
are  of  fteel,  and  the  rim  itfelf  is  fo  notched  as  to  admit  of 
the  loads  being  contiguous,  that  they  may  meet  with  very 
little  refiftance  from  the  air,  when  in  motion  ; the  mode  of 
afition  is  obvious  from  a view  of  the  figure,  and  from  what 
has  been  previoufly  faid  of  a ffraight  compound  bar,  being 
liable  to  become  convex  on  the  brafs  fide  by  an  elevated 
temperature,  and  the  reverfe  in  an  oppofite  temperature;  the 
bars,  a b and  a b,  becoming  convex,  with  increafed  heat, 
towards  the  centre  of  the  balance,  draw  the  loads,  d and  d, 
nearer  to  the  rim,  than  they  are  when  the  bars  are  flraight 
at  a mean  temperature,  and,  on  the  contrary,  as  the  heat 
diminilhes,  the  fame  parallel  bars  become  convex  on  the 
fides  next  the  rim,  and  carry  the  loads  from  the  balance; 
and  thefe  alternations  of  motion,  keeping  pace  with  the 
changes  made  in  the  dimenlions  of  the  balance  itfelf  and  of 
the  balance-fpring,  conftitute  the  compenfation  for  the 
eftefts  of  temperature:  the  exaft  quantum  of  effect  is  ad- 
jufted  as  before,  by  altering  the  magnitude  of  the  loads,  d 
and  d„  s.%  compared  with  the  weights  of  the  adjuftment- 
ferews,  e and  -j)  for  mean  time  ; or  otherwife  have  their 
relative  pofitions  altered  in  regard  to  their  diftances  from 
the  centre.  About  twenty  of  thefe  balances  were  made 
and  applied  as  regulators,  all  of  which  performed  their 
office,  we  are  told,  very  well;  the  famous  gold  chronometer. 
No.  36,  tried  for  iS  months  by  Dr.  Mafkelyne,  at  the 
Royal  Obfervatory,  while  worn  in  the  pocket,  under  the 
different  degrees  of  temperature,  agitations  of  the  bodyr, 
and  changes  of  pofition,  had,  and  ftill  has,  one  of  thefe 
balances;  and  its  rate,  which  has  been  publiihed,  efta- 
biiihed  its  credit  fo  highly,  that  it  was  fold  for  1000  /. 
or  guineas,  notwithftanding  the  detent  of  its  efcapement, 
after  the  fafhion  adopted  by  the  French,  is  fixed  to  an  arbor 
revolving  on  pivots.  The  balances  of  the  prefent  con- 
ftruttion  were  made  from  the  yeaff  1778  to  the  year  1780, 
and  the  only  objection  we  have  heard  alleged  agaitift  them, 
was  the  play  they  neceffarily  had  in  their  pivot-holes, 
which  we  think  mud  have  been  fcarcely  perceptible  when 
the  pivots  were  well  made  and  fitted  tight  into  their  holes. 

No.  3.  The  objection  to  the  motion  at  the  pivot  holes 
in  the  laft  balance,  (No.  2.)  was  attempted  to  be  remedied 
by  the  conftruCftion  exhibited  in  jg . 7.  of  the  fame  plate, 
where  the  expanfion  pieces  are  ot  brafs  arid  fteel,  arranged 
in  the  form  of  a long  S,  which  form  was  afterwards  adopted 
by  Emery,  the  Swifs  watch-maker,  who  fettled  in  London, 
and  who  has  been  the  reputed  inventor  of  this  arrange- 
ment; the  two  halves  of  the  S are  joined  at  the  middle, 
and  the  brafs,  as  before,  is  interior  throughout ; the  rim 
and  diametrical  bar  of  fteel,  in  the  balance  we  examined, 
which  was  1.2  inches  only  in  diameter,  by  reafon  of  its 
having,  been  ufed  in  a pocket-chronometer;  the  exterior  end, 
a , ot  the  S is  attached  to  one  ot  the  thortened  croffts  of  the 
balance,  and  the  interior  end  of  the  fame  bears  the  long 
pins,  c and  c,  that  carry  the  loads  of  compenfation  d and  d i 
the  long  pins,  c and  c,  do  not  pafs  through  the  rim,  but 
are  held  to  their  proper  pofitions  by  the  two  flender 
fprings,  e c and  e c,  as  in  No.  1,  or  jg.  jf.  as  before, 
tne  relative  weights  of  the  loads  of  compenfation,  d , d, 
and  j,  j,  the  loads  of  adjuftment  for  mean  time,  conftitute 
the  limit  of  effe&  to  be  produced  by  the  expanfion  bars. 
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fuppofing  their  diftances  From  the  centre  fixed ; but  if  the 
loads  remain  unaltered,  the  effedt  to  be  produced  may  be 
adjufted  by  varying  the  diflances  of  the  {"crews  refpedliveiy 
as  they  regard  the  centre  of  the  balance.  Of  thele  balances 
about  forty  were  made  and  applied  to  life  between  the 
years  1779  and  1782,  and  have  been  found  to  perform 
well. 

No.  4.  The  length  of  the  S pieces  in  the  laft  balance 
having  been  found  difficult  to  execute  of  uniform  thicknefs 
and  fliape,  by  reafon  of  their  great  length,  the  conflrudtion 
reprefented  by  jig.  8.  was  fubftituted,  which  is  very  nearly 
allied  to  its  predeceffor,  and  indeed  differs  from  it  only  as 
the  bends  are  united  by  an  interpofed  piece  of  folid  metal, 
thereby  dividing  what  was  before  one  half  of  the  S,  into 
two  parallel  compound  bars  ; in  all  other  refpedts,  the  de- 
fcription  juft  given  of  No.  3,  together  with  the  letters  of 
reference,  will  equally  apply  to  our  p'-efent  balance  ; which 
circumftsnce  renders  a further  detail  fuperfluous. 

Of  thefe  balances  'not  more  than  fix  or  eight  were  con- 
ftructed,  by  reafon  of  the  more  fimple  form,  which  is  now 
in  general  ule,  having  been  adopted  in  1782,  when  a patent 
was  taken  out  for  it.  The  fpecificalion,  however,  contains 
the  drawings  of  Nos.  2 and  3 (jigs.  6 ar.d  7),  as  well  as  of 
the  common  balance,  which  we  have  fully  defcribed  under 
cur  article  Chronometer,  to  which  the  reader  is  refpedt- 
fully  referred,  and  which  was  known  to  the  workmen  by  the 
name  of  the  Z balance,  by  way  of  diftindtion  from  the  S 
balance.  Bc-fides  the  above-deicribed  conftVuftions  of  the 
compenfation  baiance,  Arnold,  we  are  affined,  contrived  va- 
rious others  which  never  came  into  ufe,  one  of  which  had 
the  expanfion  pieces  parallel  to  the  verge  of  the  balance,  and 
borne  by  it;  and  others  had  platina  in  the  expanfion  pieces, 
in  Head  of  fteel ; but  we  conceive  it  to  be  unneceflary  to 
purfue  the  iubjedf  of  his  inventions  further,  than  merely  to 
obferve,  that  fo  regular  a fucceffion  of  different  balances 
actually  made  and  ufed,  where  fo  many  were  conllrudted, 
and  where  each  was  evidently  meant  to  be  an  improvement 
on  the  la  It  preceding,  may  be  taken,  if  not  as  a pofitive,  at 
lead  as  a prefumptive  proof,  that  the  imputation  of  plagi- 
arism, unlefs  otherwife  fairly  made  out  againft  him,  is  in 
contradiction  to  the  fadfs  we  have  here  adduced  ; which  are 
all  fadfs  open  to  if  ill  further  inveftigation. 

For  the  defcnption  of  the  compenfation-balance  as  made 
by  the  Brockbanks  and  Earnfiiaw,  the  reader  is  defined  to 
turn  to  the  article  Chronometer,  where  this  part  of  our 
prefent  article  has  been  anticipated.  The  defcription  of 
Earnfnaw’s  balance  and  efcapement,  however,  which  we  have, 
quoted  as  the  produdfion  of  this  chronometer-maker,  it  may 
be  proper  to  ftate,  was  not  his,  but  the  produdfion  of  Mr. 
Firminger,  the  late  affilfant  of  Dr.  Mafkelyne  at  the  Royal 
Obfervatory,  as  we  have  been  afiured  by  the  author  himfelf, 
ifnce  the  publication  of  the  pamphlet  in  which  it  appeared 
offenfibiy  as  Mr.  Earnfhaw’s  own  account.  And  now  that 
we  are  on  the  fubjedf  of  Mr.  Earnfhaw’s  balance  and  ef- 
capement,  we  beg  leave  to  add  further  here,  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  our  mifinformation  refpedfing  the  patent,  which 
we  were  credibly  informed,  and  faid,1  was  never  taken  out ; 
but  which  we  now  find,  on  more  minute  examination,  was 
adfually  taken  out  and  regilfered.  How  far  his  pretenfions 
to  originality  ot  invention  are  warranted  by  his  conttrudfion, 
is  not  the  object  of  our  prefent  enquiry. 

A Compenfation  balance  by  F.  Berihoud. 

Berthoud  informs  us,  “ Hift.  de  la  Mefure,  &c.”  p.  104 
tom.  ii->  that  he  had  propofed  a means  of  compenfation  by 
the  balance  ltfelf,  fo  long  ago  as  in  the  year  1754;  but  that 
it  was  not  until  1787  that  he  effedfed  his  purpofe.  The 
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reader  is  led  to  fuppofe,  that  he  was  not  indebted  to  P.  Ie 
Roy,  or  any  other  maker,  fcr  the  contrivance,  but  that  it 
was  the  refult  of  his  own  inventive  genius;  and  that  the 
contrivance  was  his  own  is  rendered  fomewhat  probable 
from  this  conlideraticn,  that  in  his  “ Traite  des  Horologes 
Marines,”  two  balls  only  were  propofed  to  be  ufed  with 
two  compound  bars ; but  after  a calculation  of  the  effedf  to 
be  produced,  contained  in  page  195  of  the  Supplement,  four 
bells  were  found  to  be  neceffary  with  as  many  compenfating 
bars.  The  propofed  arrangement  is  fhewn  in  jig.  9,  of 
plate  XXIX,  and  is  certainly  original  ; A,  A,  A,  and  A 
are  four  radial  bars  of  metal  attached  to  the  verge  collet  of 
the  balance  by  two  fcrews,  as  feen  in  the  figure  ; the  {lender 
bars,  a,  a.  a,  and  a.  attached  refpedliveiy  to  the  exterior 
ends  of  the  four  radial  bars  by  fcrews  and  fixing  pieces,  are 
four  compound  bars  of  fteel  and  brafs,  the  exterior  lamince 
being  cf  brafs  ; and  each  of  thofe  compound  bars  has  at  its 
free  end  a ftem  formed  into  a fcrew,  upon  each  of  which  a 
ball,  B,  with  a long  focket,  fcrews  towards  or  from  the 
verge,  to  adjuft  the  momentum  to  the  maintaining  power, 
and  regulating  fpring,  and  alfo  to  effedl  the  equilibrium, 
when  the  machine  is  brought  to  time.  From  what  we  have 
repeatedly  faid  of  the  flexure  of  a compound  bar,  it  is  eafy 
to  fee,  that  the  brafs  portions  being  exterior,  will  caufe  the 
balls  to  approach  the  centre  of  motion  in  hot  weather,  and 
the  reverfe  in  cold  ; which  effect  conilitutes  the  compenfa- 
tion. The  author  acknowledges  that  the  exadl  effedl  to  be 
produced  depends  on  the  relative  length  and  thicknefs  of 
each  compound  bar,  and  that  many  trials  are  neceffary  to 
come  at  the  due  proportion  ; confequently,  the  want  of  an 
adjuftment  for  temperatuie,  after  the  balance  is  tried,  is  in 
this  conftrndtion  a fundamental  objection  to  its  general 
adoption  ; otherwife  we  fee  no  reafon  to  doubt  its  accuracy 
of  performance. 

This  balance  was  ufed  in  No.  8.  of  Berthoud’s  marine 
pieces. 

Another  Compenfation-balance  by  F.  Berthoud. 

The  compenfation-balance  which  we  have  juft  defcribed 
bei-g  found  liable  to  objedtion,  the  fame  author  contrived 
and  ufed,  in  his  No.  63,  a different  arrangement  of  the 
compenfation  bars,  which  he  again  reduced  to  two,  and  in- 
troduced two  additional  fcrews  for  adjuitment  of  mean  time, 
placed  at  right  angles  to  the  former  ; the  contrivance  is 
{hewn  in  perlpedtive  in  fg.  10.  of  Plate  XXIX.,  where  all 
the  effential  parts  may  be  viewed  at  once  : A A is  the  ba- 
lance, made  light  and  of  the  belt  brafs,  having  four  croffes  ; 
B and  B are  the  two  compenfation  bars  fixed  to  the  rim  of 
the  balance  at  one  end,  and  bearing  the  fcrews  or  weights 
of  temperature,  C and  C,  at  the  other  refpedliveiy;  and  D 
and  D are  the  fcrews  or  weights  of  adjuftment  for  mean 
time,  borne  by  two  of  the  nppofite  croffes,  as  {hewn  dif- 
tindtly  in  the  figure.  The  balance  as  ufual  is  attached  to* 
the  verge  coliet  by  a couple  of  fmall  fcrews  ; the  exterior 
laminae  of  the  twfo  compound  bars,  B and  B,  are  of  brafs, 
and  the  interior  ones  of  fteel,  fo  that  a high  temperature 
brings  them  towards  the  centre  of  motion,  as  the  balance  it- 
lelf  enlarges,  and  as  its  fpring  elongates  and  becomes  weaker. 
The  adjuftment  for  temperature  may  be  made  in  two  ways  ; 
either  by  altering  the  relative  fizes  of  the  fcrews  of  tern- 
perature  and  fcrews  of  mean  time  ; or  otherwiie,  which  is 
more  readily  done,  by  ferewing  one  pair  in  and  the  other 
out,  fo  as  to  produce  a fimilar  effedt  without  taking  either 
of  the  pairs  entirely  out  ; it  is  hardly  neceffary  to  explain 
that,  in  ail  the  conffrudtions,  when  the  momentum  of  the 
balance  conlifts  more  of  the  moving  weights  of  temperature, 
than  of  the  moving  weights  of  mean  time,  the  effect  of  the 
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crmpenfstion  bars  will  be  the  greater  in  the  fame  propor- 
tion, and  the  contrary  ; {fill,  however,  the  quantity  of  flexure 
©f  the  compound  bars  in  the  prefent  balance  remains  unal- 
tered, and  conlequently  the  velocity  of  their  inward  and 
outward  motion*  is  not  capable  of  adjudment  in  any  other 
way,  than  by  altering  the  ratio  of  their  length  to  their 
thicknefs  refpe&ively,  which  may  be  called  an  alteration  ra- 
ther than  an  adjustment. 

Compenfation  balance  by  Jofias  Emery. 

Wehavefaid,underourarticItCHRr>NOM  ETER.thatEmery’s 
balance  is  one  of  the  varieties  previouflv  conflrudted  by  the 
fenior  Arnold,  (fee  his  N°  3.)  and  the  reader  will  now 
judge  for  himfelf  how  far  our  afTertion  was  founded  in  fa£t. 
We  take  our  drawing  from  Berthond’s  figure  of  Emery's 
balance,  which  Sarron  took  over  into  France,  and  which 
was  much  admired  for  the  accuracy  and  permanency  of  its 
regulation.  Fig.  rt  of  Plate  XXIX,  prefects  the  plane  of 
Emery’s  balance  to  the  eye  placed  over  it ; A A is  the  ba- 
lance made  with  four  croffes,  the  rim  of  which  is  brafs  ; 
B B is  a lteel  flat  ring  ferewed  to  two  of  the  erodes  ; C and 
C are  the  two  compenfation  bars,  each  bent  twice  over  into 
the  fitape  of  a long  narrow  S ; D and  D are  the  weights 
for  mean  time,  formed  into  adj u fling  ferews  to  fait  the  fe- 
male ferews  of  the  protuberances  made  on  the  plane  of  the 
balance  ; the  lerews,  E and  E,  are  the  adjuftable  weights 
for  temperature,  but  are  tapped  only  at  the  parts  neartit 
their  heads  ; the  points  being  fait  to  the  exterior  end*  of 
the  compound  bars,  and  the  intermediate  pins  being  with 
out  threads  and  moving  Readily  in  the  two  fockets  re- 
fpedtively  fixed  to  the  rims,  or  rather  formed  out  of  them 
in  the  folid  ; the  S pieces  have  the  brafs  lamina;  as  ufual  on 
the  exterior  fides,  fo  that  at  the  middle  of  the  S of  each 
compound  bar,  the  pofition  begins  to  be  reverfed,  in  order 
that  the  condition  may  be  fulfilled  ; the  interior  end  of  each 
compound  bar  prefles  againd  the  circumference  of  the  fteel 
ring  B B,  which  we  have  faid  is  fail  to  two  of  the  croffes ; 
confequently,  whenever  a change  takes  piace  in  the  tem- 
perature of  the  parts,  the  whole  motion  takes  place  at  the 
foot  of  the  ferew  of  temperature,  at  each  oppollte  fide  of 
the  balance.  The  fmali  interior  circle  F is  the  upper  end 
of  the  cylindrical  fpring  of  the  balance,  together  with  the 
pin  that  holds  one  end  of  it,  and  the  part  that  forms  the 
banking,  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  compenfation. 

In  this  balance,  as  in  Berthoud’s  latter  one,  the  adjuftment 
for  temperature  mud  neceffarily  be  made,  by  altering  the 
relative  momenta  of  the  ferews  of  mean  time,  and  of  the 
ferews  of  temperature. 

Mr.  IV.  Hardy's  Compenfat'wn-halanee. 

Among  the  mod  recent  improvements  in  chronometry, 
may  juftly  be  reckoned  the  new  compenfation-balance  of 
Mr.  W . Hardy  of  Clerkenwell,  communicated  to  the  Society 
of  Arts  in  the  Adelphi,  in  March  1803,  and  renumerated 
with  thirty  guineas.  The  balance  in  common  ufe,  that 
brings  the  weights  of  temperature  alternately  towards  and 
from  the  verge,  by  fimple  flexure  of  the  compound  rim- 
pieces,  is  objectionable,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hardy  and 
others,  on  account  of  thefc  confiderations : id,  The  two 
metals  of  the  compound  pieces  of  the  rim,  when  united  by 
fufion  of  the  brafs,  are  liable  to  partial  reparations,  which 
affeCt  the  permanency  of  the  adjudment  for  temperature  ; 
cidly,  T.  he  variation  of  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  weights 
of  temperature  in  large  and  fmali  arcs  of  vibration  over- 
power the  eladicity  of  the  expanfion  pieces,  and  affedt  the 
momentum  of  the  balance,  as  adjuded  for  mean  arcs  of  vi» 
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bration  ; the  weights  being  thrown  from  the  centre  more  in 
the  long  arcs  than  in  the  abort  ones  ; and,3dly,  The  adjudg- 
ments for  rate  and  temperature,  however  carefully  made, 
will  affect  the  equilibrium  of  the  balance,  and  the  rate  of 
the  machine  placed  in  different  pofitions,  without  fubfequent 
rectifications  ; to  remove  thefe  objections,  Mr.  Hardy  has 
availed  himfelf  of  the  diredt  expanfion  of  two  different 
metals,  where  their  difference  of  expanfion  products  a me- 
chanical action  on  the  loads  of  temperature,  iuch  as  bids 
fair  for  general  introduction  in  praCtice. 

Fig.  3.  of  Plate  XXX.  of  Horology , exhibits  a lateral 
view  of  the  balance  before  us,  and  'jig-  4.  the  balance  in- 
verted ; A A is  the  balance  arbor  or  verge  of  the  ordinary 
condruCtion  ; B B is  a Reel  diametrical  bar,  borne  by  the 
collet  of  the  verge,  1.6  in.  long,  0.232  broad,  and  0.032 
thick  ; this  Reel  bar  is  made  uniformly  except  at  the  two  ex- 
tremities, which  are  made  narrow,  and  in  each  of  winch  a 
notch  is  cut  in  the  inferior  furface,  fo  far,  that  the  remain- 
ing thin  metal  conditutes  a fpring  above  each  notch  ; be- 
yond thefe  fprings,  which  we  have  laid  form  a part  of  each 
end  af  the  diametrical  bar  of  the  balance,  are  attached  two 
Rems  at  right  angles,  fo  as  to  be  parallel  to  the  verge  when 
the  fmali  iprings  are  not  aided  on  by  any  force  ; the  upper 
parts  of  the  Items,  in  the  original  drawing,  are  formed  into 
ferews  with  threads  adapted  to  the  tapped  holes  of  the  two 
balls  C,  C,  which  they  fupport,  and  which  are  weights  of 
adjudment  for  temperature,  but  in  our  more  recent  draw- 
ing, the  weights  Hide  and  are  fixed  by  fide  ferews  ; D, 
are  two  fimilar  ferews  for  rate  which  ferew  refpcctively  into 
the  inferior  or  thicker  parts  of  the  Rems,  fo  as  to  be  capable 
of  increafing  or  diminifhing  the  effedtive  momentum  of  the 
balance  according  to  circumdances ; and  E.  E,  are  ferews  of 
adjudment  for  equilibrium  ; each  end  of  the  Reel  diametri- 
cal bar  has,  moreover,  a dud  or  fhoulder,  pointing  down- 
wards under  the  Rem  jud  deferibed,  which  Rud  cannot  be 
feen  in  the  figure  in  a feparate  date  ; underneath  the  Reel 
bar,  and  exadtly  parallel  to  it  and  to  each  other,  are  placed 
two  bars  of  brafs,  fhorter  but  broader  than  the  Reel  bar ; 
the  length  of  each  is  1.47  in,  the  breadth  0.078,  and  the 
thicknefs  0.032,  like  that  of  the  Reel  ; each  of  the  two 
brafs  bars  has  one  of  its  ends  fecured  to  one  of  the  duds 
deferibed,  and  prdfing  with  its  oppofite  end  againd  the 
other,  but  in  fuch  a way,  that  their  pofitions  are  reverled 
with  refpedt  to  the  fixing  of  the  ends  ; the  fixed  end  of 
the  one  being  contiguous  to  the  free  end  of  the  other  reci- 
procally ; a fecond  view  is  given  of  thefe  bars  in  Jig.  4, 
where  they  are  reprefented  in  an  inverted  date.  The  ac- 
tion of  the  mechanifm  it  is  not  diffi  :ult  to  underdand,  though, 
the  author  has  rendered  his  account  form  what  confufed  by 
his  mention  of  fliort  levers,  which  the  reader  does  not  fee  in 
the  figure.  When  the  balance  is  expo  fed  to  heat,  the  Reel 
bar  elongates  a little  both  ways  from  the  verge  in  the  centre, 
but  the  two  brafs  bars  feparately  elongate  more,  and  con- 
fequently each  detached  end,  having  liberty  to  move  a quan- 
tity equal  to  the  difference  of  the  two  expanfions,  pufhes 
againd  the  dud  or  fhoulder  that  is  contiguous,  and  forces 
it  outwards  ; the  flender  fpring-parts,  above  the  note  lies  of 
the  Reel  bars,  now  yield  to  the  forces  impreffed  refpedtively 
on  the  ltuds,  and  the  parts  of  the  two  fprings  which  yield 
mod  may  be  confidered  as  centres  of  motion  of  a pair  of 
levers;  the  didance  from  the  yielding  point  of  each  fpring 
to  the  point  urged  by  the  detached  end  of  its  brafs  bar, 
may  be  called  the  length  of  the  fhort  end  of  each  lever, 
and  the  didance  from  the  faid  point  of  each  fpring  to  the 
centre  of  the  load  carried  by  the  neared  Rem,  may  be 
taken  as  the  length  of  the  long  end  of  the  lever,  which  two 
ends  fuppofe  as  1 to  20  refpedtively  ; then  if  the  difference 
Gg  of 
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£> f the  expansions  of  the  fteel  and  one  of  the  brafs  bars  be 
called  i outwards,  the  quantity  cf  inward  motion  in  the 
fame  denomination  will  be  20  ; ccnftquently,  the  fame  heat 
which  elongates  the  fteel  bar,  and  carries  the  balls  from  the 
centre  of  motion,  will,  at  the  fame  time,  by  the  txcefs  of 
expansibility  of  the  brafs  bars,  bring  the  fame  balls  inwards 
towards  the  fame  centre,  and  the  two  contrary  a&ions  may 
be  adjulted,  by  moving  the  loads  up  or  down  their  proper 
Items,  till  thefe  oppofite  effefts  exactly  balance  one  another; 
for  as  thofe  diftances  that  have  been  denominated  the  fhort 
ends  of  the  levers  are  variable  in  length,  or  very  nearly  fo, 
varying  the  longer  ends  only,  viz.  the  difhnces  of  the  balls 
from  the  yielding  points  of  the  fprings,  confidered  as  cen- 
tres of  motion,  will  alter  the  ratios,  which  may  be  done  in 
the  requifite  proportion,  till  the  compenfation  is  found  in 
the  tei'tative  adjustments  to  be  perfefft.  When  once  the 
exact  compenfation  is  cffediled,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  law 
by  which  it  is  preferved  is  uniform  and  conifant,  as  that 
according  to  which  the  grid-iron  pendulum  is  conftrufted, 
which  experience  has  proved  to  be  permanently  ufeful  in 
pradlice.  When  the  balance  has  its  momentum  properly 
adjufttd  for  rate,  with  a given  maintaining  power,  efcape- 
ment,  and  balance-fpring,  and  when  the  balance  is  put  into 
an  exaft  ftate  of  equilibrium,  the  hems  being  at  all  times 
either  exactly  parallel  to  the  verge,  or,  if  inclined  a little 
by  the  extremes  of  temperature,  alike  inclined,  it  is  felf- 
evident.  that,  under  thefe  reft ri&ions,  the  adjuftment  of 
the  loads  up  or  down  for  temperature  will  net  dtftroy  the 
adjuftments  of  rate,  and  of  equilibrium  for  the  pofttions, 
previoufly  made,  provided  the  two  loads  be  of  equal  weight, 
and  placed  in  fimilar  pofttions  on  their  refpective  Items;  and 
even  if  one  happen  to  be  left  a little  higher  on  the  Item 
than  the  other,  no  fcnfible  bad  effeft  will  be  produced  there- 
by, which  circumftance  is  one  of  the  greateft  recommen- 
dations of  the  prefent  balance.  The  effedls  produced  by 
variations  of  temperature,  are  faid  to  be  produced  not  by 
jerks,  but  regularly,  notwiihftanding  the  united  ftrudture 
of  the  parts  is  fufficiently  firm  ; and,  laftly,  the  conftruc- 
tion  is  fo  fimple,  that  a common  workman  may  fucceed  in 
making  and  putting  together  the  conftituent  parts  of  this 
balance  without  difficulty. 

Compenfation  on  the  Balance  and  alfo  at  the  Spring. 

Double  Compenfation  by  Berthoud. — F.  Berthoud  having 
experienced  much  inconvenience,  and  loft  much  time  in  mak- 
ing the  adjuftments  of  his  balances  for  rate,  temperature, 
and  pofition,  at  length  determined  to  avail  himfelf  of  the 
curb,  a^  a fupplemental  aid,  in  addition  to  the  compenfa- 
tion carried  by  the  balance  it  ft  If ; the  union  of  the  two 
modes  of  effe£ling  the  due  compenfation,  is  repreftnted  in 
jig.  5 of  Plate  XXX.  of  Horology,  in  fuch  a way  that  all 
the  acting  parts  may  be  feen  and  underftood  : A is  the  ba- 
lance-rim of  brafs,  and  bears  four  croffes,  befides  two  pro- 
jecting bars,  B,  B ; thefe  bars  carry  each  a compound  or 
compenfation  bar,  C,  of  the  ufual  conftruftion,  the  free 
ends  of  which  are  perforated  and  attached  to  the  ferews  or 
loads  of  temperature,  D and  D,  or,  more  properly  fpeaking, 
to  the  Hiding  fockets  on  which  thofe  loads  ferew  in  and 
©ut,  in  making  the  adjuftment ; E and  E are  the  ferews  or 
loads  of  adjuftment  for  mean  time  ; EF  is  the  cock,  and 
G a fmall  cock,  bearing  a jewel  mounted  011  it,  to  take  the 
pivot  of  the  balance.  The  aftion  of  the  compenfation 
ban,  C and  C,  needs  no  explanation,  after  what  we  have 
faid  about  the  effeft  of  fuch  p’eces  borne  by  other  balances: 
I,  is  the  compenfation  bar  of  the  curb  for  the  fpiral  fpring, 
ftiewn  in  the  figure,  and  afts  on  the  bent  fteel  bar,  K,  which 
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holds  the  curbing  pins,  ar.d  which  has  its  centre  of  motion 
under  the  cock,  at  a fhort  diftancc  from  the  balance  verge  ; 
the  quantity  of  aftion  of  I on  K is  regulated  by  the  holding 
piece,  a,  Aiding  in  a dove-tailed  groove,  between  the  pa- 
rallel bars,  l and  l,  ferewed  to  the  piece  N,  which  piece,  N, 
is  moveable  round  a pin  under  it,  near  the  part,  a,  in  fuch 
a way  as  to  admit  of  a little  circular'' motion,  together  with 
the  compound  bar,  I,  to  regulate  for  mean  time  without  al- 
tering the  length  of  I ; and  a flow  motion  may  be  given  to 
the  piece,  N,  by  the  graduated  piece,  M,  which  is  move- 
able  on  the  pivots  of  its  arbor,  in  the  p.ate  and  fmall  cock» 
E,  while  the  tooth,  or  rounded  part,  lies  in  a concave  part 
at  the  end  of  N,  and  impels  it  almoft  imperceptibly  as  the 
end,  M,  moves  ; the  graduations  of  the  piece,  M,  are  feen 
through  a hole  made  in  the  interior  cafe  of  the  watch  ; and 
the  adjuftment  for  rate  may  be  made  there  without  trouble, 
and  without  deranging  the  previous  adjuftments  of  the  ba- 
lance itfelf ; but  then,  if  there  is  an  ifochronal  point  in  the 
afting  length  of  the  fpiral  fpring,  the  adjuftment  made  by 
means  of  the  curb  will  derange  its  ifochronifm,  which  will 
become  fenfible  as  the  arc  of  vibration  varies  in  ufe  ; other- 
wife  the  adjuftment  for  temperature  might  be  completed  by 
varying  the  length  of  the  compound-bar,  I,  after  this  adjuft- 
ment has  been  nearly  effected  on  the  balance  itfelf,  and  after 
the  balance  has  been  brought  into  a ftate  of  equilibrium  for 
the  pofttions ; but  whether  the  effect  produced  by  the  joint 
agency  of  two  caufes,  will  be  uniform  in  aii  degrees  of  tern-* 
perature,  has  not  been  faid  by  the  author. 

Compenfation  for  the  Spring’s  want  of  Ifochronifm. 

That  property  of  a balance’s  regulating  fprmg  which 
makes  the  balance  perform  all  its  vibrations,  long,  fhort, 
and  intermediate,  precifely  in  the  fame  time,  is  called  its 
Ifochronal  or  ifochronous  property,  from  the  two  Greek  words 
ico;,  equal,  and  j^ows,  time',  it  has  been  afferted  that  there 
is  a certain  proportion  between  the  length  and  thicknefs, 
or  between  the  length  and  the  breadth  and  thicknefs  taken 
conjointly,  which  only  afeertains  the  ifochronal  point  in  any 
uniform  fpring,  of  whatever  (hape ; this  dodtrine  has  been 
maintained  by  Dr.  Hooke  and  Peter  le  Roy  feparately,  and 
has  been  fubferibed  to  by  Arnold  the  fenior,  Berthoud, 
and  others,  though  Pennington  of  CamberweU  fays  there 
are  different  points  in  the  fame  fpring  equally,  ifochronal ; 
now  allowing  that  there  is  only  one  point  in  the  length  of 
every  fpring  that  determines  its  ifochronifm,  and  that  con- 
fequently  ail  other  lengths  of  the  uniform  fpring  regulate  the 
balance  uniformly,  only  while  the  arcs  of  vibration  remain 
unchanged,  to  determine  the  ifochronal  effective  length  of 
fuch  fpring  would  be  to  render  all  compenfations,  for  want 
of  ifochronifm,  unneceffary ; and  this  point  may  in  molt 
fprings  be  afeertained  by  repeated  trials  with  long  and  fhort 
arcs  fucceffively,  and  by  marking  down  the  refpedtive  re- 
fults;  for  it  is  found  from  experiments,  that  if  fhortening 
the  regulating  fpring  makes  the  long  ares  of  vibration  to  be 
performed  in  lefs  time  than  the  fhort  ones,  and  vice  verfa , 
the  fpring  under  trial  is  capable  of  having  its  total  length 
reduced  gradually  till  the  ifochronal  length  is  de- 
termined, but,  generally  fpeaking,  not  otherwife.  An- 
other method  of  managing  the  fpring,  which  may  be  faid 
to  be  effedting  a fpecies  of  compenfation  for  want  of  ifo- 
chronifm, in  the  total  length  of  an  uniform  fpring,  is  ta- 
pering it  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  end,  till,  with  a given 
length,  the  long  and  fhort  arcs  are  performed  in  equal 
times;  this  method  was  ftrongly  recommended  by  Cumming 
in  his  Effay  towards  the  improvement  of  watch-work,  and 
after  him,  Earnfhaw  has  laid  much  ftrefs  on  this  particular, 
fo  much  indeed,  that  he  confiders  his  fkill  in  the  adjuftment 
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«T  the  ifochronifm,  by  a tapering  fpring,  as  conftituting  one 
of  his  chief  claims  to  public  encouragement;  nay,  he  pro- 
fefTes  to  manage  the  bufinefs  fo  nicely,  that  he  can  make 
fuch  a flight  deviation  from  perfedl  ifochronifm  as  will  com- 
penfate  the  lafifitude  alfo,  in  the  intenfity  of  his  fprings  in 
ufe ! 

The  firft  notice  that  we  have  of  a regular  compenfation, 
for  want  of  perfect  ifochronifm  in  a regulating  fpring,  is 
Harrifon’s,  when  he  propofed  to  introduce  the  cycloid-pin 
which  we  have  already  confeffed  we  do  not  underhand,  from 
the  want  of  (hading  in  the  drawing  of  it,  as  attached  to 
his  compenfation  curb,  in  the  publication  by  the  Board  of 
Longitude;  we  may,  however,  Hate,  that  Harrifon,  not 
knowing,  probably,  that  there  is  naturally  an  ifochronal 
length  in  moft  uniform  fprings,  concluded,  that  the  long 
arcs  are  naturally  performed  in  lefs  time  than  the  fhort  ones, 
reafoning  from  the  circumltance  of  one  of  his  pieces  having 
been  obferved  to  go  falter  in  a horizontal  pofition,  than  in 
a vertical  one,  though  the  arc  of  vibration  was  fhorter  in  the 
latter  than  in  the  former  pofition  ; he  therefore  applied  his 
cycloid-pin,  as  Mudge  did  after  him,  as  may  be  feen  in  the 
drawing  of  his  efcapement,  in  fuch  a way  that  the  fhort  vi- 
brations were  accelerated  by  its  pufh  more  than  the  long 
ones,  that  were  not  fo  long  adted  on  by  auxiliary  means ; 
but  the  fadl  is,  the  ufe  of  fuch  a contrivance  would  necefi'a- 
vily  have  an  effect  juft  oppofite  to  the  intended  one,  if  the 
balance-fpring  happened  to  be  pinned  to  the  ftud  at  the  con- 
trary fide  of  the  ifochronal  point;  that  is,  if  the  long  vibra- 
tions were  flower  than  the  fhort  ones,  the  cycloidal  contriv- 
ance would  make  the  difference  ftill  more  fenfible. 

Bertboucfs  Compenfation  for  want  of  Ifochronifm. 

Berthoud  has  given  an  ingenious  method  of  compenfating 
the  want  of  ifochronifm  in  a balance-fpring  in  his  “ Supple- 
ment an  Traite  des  Horloges  Marines,”  which  contrivance 
he  calls  an  ifochronal  compenfator.  (Compenfateur  Iso- 
chrone.) The  contrivance  is  reprelented  in  Jig.  6.  of  Plate 
XXX,  where  A reprefents  the  balance  with  three  radii  ; 
13  an  eccentric  collet  of  polifhed  Heel,  placed  on  the  balance- 
verge,  and  prefling  againft  the  large  roller  C,  which  is 
carried  by  and  pivoted  into  a fmall  frame  at  the  end  of  the 
flender  fpring  D,  attached  to  the  cock,  E,  on  the  plate  of 
the  watch  frame,  whenever  the  long  vibrations  are  found  by 
trial  to  be  performed  in  a longer  time  than  the  fhort  ones, 
the  pofition  of  B and  C are  rtfpedlivtly  as  in  the  drawing, 
at  the  time  when  the  balance-fpring  is  quiefcent;  for  then 
the  prefTure  of  the  eccentric  piece,  B,  againft  the  roller 
urged  by  the  fpring,  is  greater  in  the  fmaller  arcs  than  in 
the  long  ones;  but  when  the  long  arcs  are  performed  in 
theleaft  time,  the  pofition  of  B muft  be  at  h,  and  then  C 
will  be  found  by  the  force  of  its  fpring  at  c,  where  it  is 
evident,  that  the  prefTure  will  be  lefs  in  the  fhort  arcs  than 
in  the  long  ones  comparatively ; and  the  quantity  of  eccen- 
tricity of  B mull  depend  on  the  greateft  difference  of  the 
two  extreme  vibrations.  The  principal  reafon  whv  Ber- 
thoud adopted  this  ifochronal  compenfator  in  five  clocks, 
and  in  his  portable  watch  tor  the  longitude,  was,  that  when- 
ever the  cock  was  diimounted  the  ifochronifm  of  his  fpring, 
however  well  adjufled,  was  generally  found  to  be  deranged 
when  re-mounted.  The  eccentric  collet  was  of  courfe 
capable  of  being  put  to  any  given  eccentricity  as  well  as 
into  any  given  pofition  for  accelerating  long  or  fhort  arcs 
at  pleafure.  The  Englifh  watch-makers  have  not,  that 
we  know  of,  ever  u fed  this  contrivance,  but  depend  on  their 
own  patience  and  fkill,  in  afeertaining  the  belt  length  and 


mod  defirable  fhape  of  their  regulating  fprings  for  effedling 
their  own  purpofe. 

Mr.  IV.  Hardy' ' s Compenfation  for  want  of  Ifochronfn . 

Mr.  W.  Hardy  publifhed  a fhort  account  of  a new  me- 
thod of  making  the  balance  of  a chronometer  perform  its 
long  and  fhort  vibration,  in  the  fame  time,  in  Mr.  NichoU 
ion’s  Journal  for  September,  of  the  year  1806,  (Supple- 
ment of  vol.  xiv.  8vo.  Series)  which  account,  we  propofe, 
to  copy  with  fome  flight  verbal  deviations,  that  are  more 
adapted  to  our  figures,  as  drawn  in  perfpedtive.  Thefpring 
a l,  fig.  8 of  Plate  XXX,  is  ferewed  to  the  inferior  fide  of 
the  cock  A, fig.  7.  and  lies  over  the  upper  part  of  the  regu- 
lating-fpring,  proceeding  in  a right  line  to  the  axis  of  the 
balance  B,and  having  a bend  to  clear  the  verge,  from  which  it 
paffes  on  to  the  end  of  the  fpring  which  it  holds.  This  flraight 
fpring  is  made  of  fuch  a fmall  ftrength,  that  it  comes  into 
adlion  before  the  regulating  fpring.  The  other  piece  c> 
fig.  8,  is  attached  to  the  cock,  in  a line  with  the  (lender 
one,  but  on  the  oppofite  face  of  the  cock  ; the  part  of 
the  piece,  c,  which  is  bent  down,  is  divided  into  a fork  and 
admits  the  part,^,  of  the  flender  fpring,  to  pafs  and  play  be- 
tween its  prongs;  at  each  fide  cf  the  prongs  is  a lateral  ferew, 
prefenting  its  point  to  the  fpring,  in  fuch  a way,  that  the 
play  between  the  prongs,  or  rather  between  the  points  of 
the  two  equidillant  ferews,  may  be  limited  according  to 
circumflances,  provided  they  are  not  farther  afunder  than 
the  quantity  of  the  efcapement  angle.  The  other  end  of 
the  cylindrical  regulating  fpring,  as  ufual,  is  attached  to  a 
piece  of  metal  carried  by  the  verge  of  the  balance.  The 
effedt  produced  by  the  compenfating  fpring,  a h,  is  thus; 
when  the  balance  is  firfl  moved  from  its  place  of  reft,  the 
flender  fpring,  a b,  moves  firft,  till  it  meets  with  the  point 
of  one  of  the  two  ferews  of  the  fork,  then  the  cylindrical- 
fpring  begins  to  be  adfed  on,  as  in  the  chronometers  in 
general;  this  motion  of  the  ftud,  at  the  end  of  the  flender 
fpring,  retards  the  motion  of  the  balance,  which  begins  to 
be  accelerated  only,  when  the  ftud  is  at  reft;  confequently 
the  contrivance  before  us  fuppofes  that  the  fhort  arcs  are 
in  general  performed  in  lefs  time  than  the  long  ones;  and 
require  on  that  account,  to  be  checked  in  their  velocity  at 
ftarting;  and  the  quantity  of  play  in  the  fork  limits  the 
quantum  cf  retardation  ; but  as  we  have  feen  the  long  arcs 
may  be,  and  often  are,  performed  in  lefs  time  than  the 
fhort  ones,  with  fprings  not  adjufled  for  ifo#hronifm  ; we 
conceive,  therefore,  that,  like  Harrifon’s  cycloid  pin, 
which  owed  its  origin  to  a contrary  fuppofition,  the  appli- 
cation of  the  invention  we  are  deferibing  may  happen  t ca 
be  produdlive  of  an  effedl,  juft  oppofite  to  that  which  it  is 
meant  to  produce;  for  it  can  be  ufed  as  a compenfation  for 
want  of  ifochronifm,  only  in  the  particular  cafe,  when  the 
fhort  arcs  of  vibration  are  performed  in  lefs  time  than  the 
long  ones,  which  we  have  feen  is  juft  the  oppofite  appli- 
cation of  that  adopted  by  Harnfon,  and  founded,  as  we 
have  faid,  on  an  oppofite  fuppofition  ; whereas  the  fadl  is, 
that  fometimes  one  of  the  two  contrivances  may  prove  to 
be  neceffary,  and  fometimes  the  other,  with  a limited  length 
of  fpring,  accordingly  as  the  long,  or  the  fhort  arcs_.  of  vi- 
bration, may  turn  out  on  trial  to  be  performed  in  the 
lefs  time;  and  the  trial  neceffary  for  afeertaining,  whether 
the  fpring  is  too  long  or  too  fhort,  will  afford  the  means 
of  afeertaining  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  exadl  ifochro- 
nal length,  fuch  as  fhall  require  no  compenfation  at  all  ; 
to  attain  which  object,  though  with  fome  additional  trouble, 
we  are  difpofed  to  think  the  preferable  practice. 
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CoMPENSATiON-P«jfiW«>?i,  is  a fuperior  kind  of  pen- 
dulum in  which  the  natural  effects  of  two  adfions  are 
fo  oppofed  to  each  other,  as  to  counteraft  or  compenfate 
each  other’s  influence  on  the  motion  of  the  going  pen- 
dulum. We  have  already  aefcribed  the  grid-iron  pen- 
dulum invented  by  J.  Harrifon,  and  alfo,  Troughton’s 
new  arrangement  of  the  metallic  bars,  under  our  article 
Clock,  to  which  we  mud  here  reler;  and  for  the  other 
various  conftrudtions  of  a compenfalion-pendulum  the  reader 
is  defined  to  confute  the  word  Pendulum,  where  he  will  find 
the  fubjedt  treated  at  confiderable  length. 

COiViPERTORIUM,  in  the  Civil  Law,  denotes  a judicial 
inqueft  made  by  delegates,  or  commiffioners,  to  find  out, 
and  relate  the  truth  of  a caufe. 

COMPETENCE,  or  Competency,  in  Law,  the  autho- 
rity, or  right  of  a judge,  for  taking  cognizance  of  any  mat- 
ter. See  Jurisdiction. 

Competence  Militaire,  Fr.  military  jurifdiftion.  In 
France,  the  officer  of  the  troops  took  cognizance  of  and 
poffeffed  the  right  of  diredfing  the  procefs  or  proceedings 
in  regard  to  every  thing  that  concerned  military  affairs  and 
offences,  thofe  excepted,  that  were  punifhable  by  the  pro- 
voft  marfhal,  and  to  judge  of  all  crimes  and  offences  com- 
mitted by  an  officer  againft  an  officer,  or  by  a foldier  againft 
a foldier,  provided  a civil  individual  had  no  concern  or  in- 
tereft  in  it.  And  if  the  civil  judges  were  obliged  to  caufe 
military  perfons  to  be  arrefted,  the  commandants  could  de- 
mand them,  and  in  cafe  of  refufal  complain  to  the  fovereign 
through  the  mimfter. 

Competent  Witnejfes.  See  Witness. 

COMPETENTES,  in  Church  Hi/lory,  an  appellation 
given  to  the  catechumens,  when  being  fufficiently  inftrudted 
in  the  Chriftian  religion  they  required  baptifm. 

COMPEYRE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Aveyron,  and  diltridl  of  Milhaud  ; one  league 
N.  of  Milhaud. 

COMPHEDA,  a town  of  Arabia  Felix  on  the  Red  Sea, 
S.E.  of  Mecca,  garrifoned  by  the  Turks. 

COMPIANO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Parma; 
12  miles  from  Pontremoli. 

COMPIATA,  Ital.  Complics,  Fr.  The  laft  prayer 
or  hymn  fung  in  full  chorus,  at  the  end  of  the  fervice  of  the 
Romifh  church. 

COMPIEGNE  (in  Latin,  Compendium,)  a handfome  town 
of  France,  the  chief  place  of  a diftridtin  the  department  of 
Oile,  fituated  on  that  river  at  the  diftance  of  two  kiliometres 
from  the  confluence  of  the  Oife  with  the  Aifne  and  76  kiiio- 
metres  from  Paris.  N.  lat.  490  25'.  E.  long.  30  12'.  A 
very  extenfive  foreft  ftretches  from  this  town  to  the  depart- 
ment of  the  North  and  that  of  the  Lys.  Before  the  revolu- 
tion of  17S9  the  kings  of  France  refided  occafionally  at  the 
palace  of  Compiegne  to  take  the  diveriion  of  hunting.  This 
paiace  was  built  by  Charles  the  Bald,  repaired  by  feveral  of 
his  fucceffors,  and  reconftrudfed  on  a grand  fcale  in  17 55  by 
Louis  XV.  There  is  alfo  a beautiful  bridge  over  the  Oife 
which  formerly  was  adorned  with  the  arms  of  France  ele- 
gantly carved  in  (lone  by  Couftou  : but  this  fine  monument 
was  mutilated  in  1793  by  a revolutionary  ftone-cutter,  who 
put  a cap  in  its  place.  Compiegne  has  a fub-prefedt,  two 
courts  of  juftice,  and  63 39  inhabitants.  The  diftridl  con- 
tains a population  of  88,048  individuals,  diftributed  in  165 
communes.  Its  principal  trade  is  in  wood,  corn,  and  wool. 
Its  wine  is  much  efteemed.  There  are  but  a few  manufac- 
tures of  worfted  caps  and  ftockings. 

COMPITALIA,  or  Compitalitia,  feafts  held  among 
the  ancients  in  honour  of  the  lares. 
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The  word  comes  from  compitum,  a crop -way  / becaufe  the 
feaft  was  held  in  the  meeting  of  feveral  roads. 

The  compitalia  are  more  ancient  than  the  building  of 
Rome.  Dionyfius  ITalicarnaffus,  and  Pliny,  indeed,  fay 
that  they  were  inftituted  by  Sersius  Tullius;  but  this  only 
fignifies,  that  they  were  then  introduced  into  Rome. 

Notwithstanding  what  Di>  ri  relates,  that  the  compitalia 
were  celebrated  a little  after  the  Saturnalia,  and  that  the 
Roman  calendar  fixes  them  on  the  twelfth  of  January,  it  ap- 
pears that  they  had  not  fixed  any  day,  at  jeaft  not  till  the 
time  of  Varro,  as  is  obferved  by  Cafaubon. 

The  feaft  being  then  moveable,  the  day  whereon  it  was  to 
be  obferved,  was  proclaimed  ev  ry  year.  It  was  ordinarily 
held  on  the  fourth  of  thenonesof  February,  i.  e.  on  the  fecond 
of  that  month.  Macrobius  obffrves  that  they  were  held  not 
only  in  honour  of  the  lares,  but  alfo  of  mania,  madnefs. 
The  priefts  who  officiated  at  them  were  flaves  and  liberti  ; 
and  die  facrifice  was  a fow.  They  were  re-eftablilhed,  after 
a long  negledl,  by  Tarquin  the  Proud,  on  occafion  of  an 
anfwcr  of  the  oracle,  “That  they  fhould  facrifice  heads  for 
heads,”  i.e.  that  for  the  health  and  profperity  of  each  family, 
children  were  to  be  factificed  : but,  Brutus,  after  expelling 
the  kings,  in  lieu  of  thofe  barbarous  victims,  fubftituted  the 
heads  of  garlick  and  poppy;  thus  fatisfying  the  oracle, 
which  had  enjoined  capita,  heads,  at  an  eafi.  r rate. 

During  the  celebration  of  this  feaft,  each  family  placed  at 
the  door  of  their  houfe,  the  ftatue  of  the  goddefs  Mania  : 
they  alfo  hung  up  at  their  doors  figures  of  wool,  reprefent- 
ing  men  and  women;  accompanying  them  with  fupplica- 
tions  that  the  Lares  and  Mania  would  be  contented  with 
thofe  figures,  and  fpare  the  people  of  the  houfe. 

As  for  flaves,  in  lieu  of  the  figures  of  men,  they  offered 
balls  or  fleeces  of  wool.  Servius  Tullus  ordered,  that  the 
flaves  who  affifted  at  the  compitalia,  fhould  be  free  during  the 
whole  time  of  the  feaft.  Auguftus  ordered  theftaturs  of 
the  Lares,  placed  in  the  crofs-ways,  to  be  adorned  with  flow- 
ers twice  a year. 

COMPLACENCY,  in  Pathology  and  Ethics,  denotes 
full  and  continued  fatisfadtion,  connected  with  a confider- 
able degree  of  approbation.  It  has  intrinfic  value,  or  fome 
fpecies  of  worth  for  its  objedl.  Some  mental  excellencies, 
or  advantages  accruing  from  them;  fome  fentiment,  difpofi- 
tion,  acquirement,  condudf,  performance,  either  of  ourfelves 
or  of  others  with  whom  we  are  immediately  conncdled,  which, 
upon  clofe  examination,  we  deem  deferving  of  efteem  or 
applaufe.  Complacency  may  be  enjoyed  as  the  reward  of 
our  own  conduct,  or  of  the  purity  and  benevolence  of  our 
motives;  and  it  may  alfo  relate  to  the  approved  conduit, 
fentiments,  attainments,  and  difpofitions  of  others,  for  whom 
we  are  deeply  concerned.  The  fatisfadlion  produced  by 
complacency  indicates,  that  we  have,  in  fome  refpedt  or 
other,  a perfonal  intereft  in  the  objedl  of  it;  and  the  appro- 
bation implied  in  it  conveys  the  idea  of  fome  kind  of  excel- 
lency. In  ftridt  propriety  of  language,  complacency  is 
alone  applicable  to  that  fpecies  of  good  which  originates 
from  fome  mental  or  moral  excellence;  where  there  is  an 
indication  of  propriety,  ingenuity,  wifdom,  addrtfs,  or  dig- 
nity, in  fentiment,  defign,  execution,  or  of  redlitude  and 
benevolence  in  the  motive,  this  affedtion  will  poffcfs  different 
degrees  of  ffrength,  according  to  the  various  kinds  and  de- 
grees of  excellence  difcernible  in  the  exifting  caufe;  and 
high  complacency  is  the  moft  grateful  of  all  the  afRdtions. 
It  poffeffes  an  elevation  and  a fuavity  peculiar  to  itfelf.  It 
is  permanent  fatisfadlion,  enjoying  the  full  approbation  of 
reafon;  and  confequently  it  fuffers  no  allay  from  theftruggle 
of  contending  pafiions,  or  oppofite  defires.  When  it  is  sn- 
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fpired  by  our  own  conduct,  it  is  accompanied  by  felf-appro- 
bation,  or  the  teitimony  of  an  applauding  confcience,  en- 
livened perhaps  by  the  voice  of  gratitude,  and  enriched  by 
the  efteem  of  the  worthy.  If  it  proceed  from  the  conduCt 
of  others,  it  augments  the  pleafures  of  affeClion,  friendfhip, 
and  gratitude.  This  affeCtion,  however,  has  its  counter- 
feit; and  an:  erroneous  opinion  of  ourfelves  may  change  the 
nature  of  this  fublime  affeCtion,  and  render  it  the  parent  of 
vice  and  folly.  Thus  falfe  conceptions  of  our  own  talents, 
acquirements,  and  conduct,  may  infpire  pride,  vanity, 
haughtinefs,  and  arrogance.  Cogan  on  the  Paffions,  p.  71. 

COMPLAINANT,  in  Law,  a plaintiff,  or  one  who 
prefers  a complaint  againfl  another,  to  be  relieved  by 
juftice  br  equity. 

COMPLEMENT,  in  a general  fenfe,  denotes  what  is 
wanting,  or  neceffary  to  complete  fome  certain  quantity  or 
thing. 

Complement,  Arithmetical '.  See  Arithmetical. 
Complement,  in  AJlronomy,  is  ufed  for  the  diftance  of 
a ftar  from  the  zenith  ; or  the  arch  comprehended  between 
the  place  of  a liar  above  the  horizon,  and  the  zenith.  It  is 
the  fame  as  the  complement  of  the  altitude,  or  co-altitude; 
or  zenith  diftance. 

Complement  of  the  courfe,  in  Navigation,  is  the  number 
of  points  the  courfe  wants  of  90  degrees,  or-cight  points; 
•viz,,  of  a quarter  of  the  compafs. 

Complements  of  the  curtain,  in  Fortification , are  thofe 
parts  of  the  fide  of  the  interior  polygon,  which  form  the 
demi-gorges  of  the  two  baflions  adjoining  the  curtain. 

Complement  of  the  line  of  defence.  See  Line  of  de- 
fence. 

Complement,  in  Geometry,  is  what  remains  of  a qua- 
drant of  a circle,  or  of  ninety  degrees,  after  any  certain 
arch  has  been  retrenched  from  it.  Thus,  if  an  arch  or 
angle  be  30  degrees,  we  fay  its  complement  is  60  degrees, 
fince  60  +30  = 90. 

The  fine  of  the  complement  of  an  arch  is  called  the  co- 
fine-, of  a tangent,  the  co-tangent-,  &c. 

We  fometimes  alfo  fay  the  complement  of  an  angle-,  mean- 
ing fo  much  as  it  wants  of  a right  angle,  or  of  90  degrees. 

Complement,  in  Heraldry,  a term  ufed  to  fignify  the 
full  moon,  for  example,  azure,  the  moon  in  her  complement , 
argent. 

Complements  of  a parallelogram , are  the  two  lefier  pa- 
rallelograms, made  by  drawing  two  right  lines  parallel  to 
each  fide  of  a parallelogram,  through  a given  point  in  the 
diagonal. 

Such  are  the  parallelograms  C and  M ( Plate  III.  Geometry, 
fig.  50.)  It  is  demonflrated,  that  in  every  parallelogram,  the 
complements  C and  M are  equal : for  Z -J-  C + e=  R+M 
+ x ; as  making  up  on  each  fide  the  great  triangles,  made 
equal  by  the  diagonal;  of  which,  Z = R,  and  0 — .x  (be- 
caufe  the  diagonal  makes  them  fo);  wherefore  the  remaining 
parallelogram  C = M. 

Complement  of  life,  in  the  DoBrine  of  Life  annuities, 
denotes  the  difference,  according  to  M.  De  Moivre’s  hy- 
pothefis,  between  the. age  of  any  given  life,  and  86  years; 
thus,  at  the  age  of  30  the  complement  is  56 — at  the  age  of 
37  it  is  49 — at  the  age  of  30  it  is  36,  and  fo  on.  In  this  hy- 
pothefis  the  probabilities  of  life  through  every  period  of 
exiilence,  are  fuppofed  to  decreafe  in  an  arithmetical  pro- 
grefiion,  fo  that  out  of  86  perfons  juft  born,  one  is  fuppofed 
to  die  every  year,  till  at  the  end  of  86  yean,  which  is  con- 
fidered  as  the  utmoft  limit  of  human  life,  the  laft  furvivor 
becomes  extinCt.  M.  De  Moivre,  who  formed  this  hypo- 
thtfis  with  the  view  of  facilitating  the  computations  of  life- 
annuities,  derived  it  from  Dr.  Halley’s  “ Table  of  Obferva- 


tions,”  at  Breflaw,  which,  being  the  only  table  of  the  kind 
at  that  time,  and  making  the  decrements  in  the  middle 
flages  of  life  nearly  equal,  fo  far  fupported  the  truth  of  the 
hypothelis,  and  jufbfied  M.  De  Moivre  in  adopting  it. 
But  in  the  earlier  and  later  periods  of  life  the  decrements 
are  fo  irregular  as  by  no  means  to  accord  with  this  hypo- 
thelis ; and  finee  fubfequent  tables,  more  accurately  formed, 
and  deduced  from  more  extenfive  obfervations,  have  been 
publifhed  by  Dr.  Price,  MefTrs.  Wargentin,  Sufmilch,  and 
other  waiters  on  the  fubjeCt ; and  the  values  alfo  of  Angle 
and  joint  lives  for  all  ages  have  been  computed  from  them  ; 
this  hypothefis  is  rendered  unneceffary,  even  in  cafes  where 
it  is  molt  correct:  iti  other  cafes,  which  involve  two  or 
three  lives  in  the  quefiion,  efpecialiy  if  thofe  lives  be  very 
young  or  very  old,  it  gives  folutions  fo  inaccurate  as  to  be 
altogether  unfit  for  ufe. 

By  fuppofing  an  uniform  decrement  in  the  probabilities 
of  life  from  infancy  to  extreme  old  age,  the  number  of  years 
which  a perfon  has  an  equal  chance  of  furviving  is  made  to 
be  the  fame  with  the  expectation  which  M.  De  Moivre  by 
his  hypothefis  finds  to  be  equal  to  half  the  complement  of 
life;  fo  that  if  the  age  be  four,  the  expectation  will  be 
s2  = 41 ; if  the  age  be  82,  the  expectation  wdll  be  A = 2, 
while  the  chance  that  a child  aged  4 furvives  41  years  is 

> and  the  chance  that  a perfon  aged  82  furvives  2 years 
is  Now  fince  each  of  thefe  fractions  is  — ~,  it  follows, 
agreeable  to  what  has  been  obferved  above,  that  the  one 
has  an  equal  chance  of  living  47,  and  the  other  of  living 
2 years,  or  fuch  a number  as  (hall  be  expreffed  by  their  re- 
fpeCtive  expectations.  But  by  the  Breflaw  table  the  ex- 
pectations of  thofe  lives  are  feverally  40.4  and  3.^  years, 
while  the  chance  of  the  younger  living  40.4  years  is  .464, 
and  the  chance  of  the  elder  living^.  \ years  is  .53  : that  is,  in 
the  firlt  inltance,  the  chance  is  lefs,  and  in  the  fecond  greater, 
than  an  even  one,  that  the  perfon  lives  fuch  a number  of 
years  as  fhai!  be  equal  to  his  expectation.  This  is  true  in 
all  other  tables  deduced  from  real  obfervations,  and  proves 
that  even  in  the  fimplell  cafe  the  hypothefis  is  incorreCt. 

Mr.  Thomas  Simpfon,  inltead  of  fuppofing  the  comple- 
ment to  be  the  difference  between  86  and  the  age  of  the 
given  life,  alTumed  this  complement  to  be  equal  to  tw'ice 
the  expectation  when  computed  from  a table  of  the  real 
probabilities  of  life,  and  by  this  means  leffened  the  incor- 
reClnets  of  thofe  rules  which  depended  entirely  on  Mr.  De 
Moivre’s  hypothefis.  But  had  this  excellent  mathematician 
been  pofiefied  of  the  prefent  tables  of  obfervation,  there  is 
no  doubt  but  that  he  w'ould  have  adopted  a more  genuine 
method  of  folution.  As  far  as  relates  to  the  computation 
of  the  probabilities  of  furvivorfhip  between  any  given  num- 
ber of  lives,  M.  De  Moivre’s  hypothefis  in  many  cafes  ap- 
pears to  give  approximations  which  are  fufficiently  near  the 
truth  ; but  as  the  mere  determination  of  fuch  probabilities  is 
of  no  ufe  in  computing  the  values  of  contingent  reverfions, 
inafmuch  as  the  difeount  ol  money  mult  be  blended  in  each 
feparate  year  with  the  chance  of  furvivorfhip  in  that  year, 
the  inveftigation  of  them  is  a matter  of  no  confequence, 
and  therefore  the  hypothefis  of  an  equal  decrement,  which 
often  leads  to  great  errors  in  the  doCtrine  of  life  annuities, 
may  be  wholly  laid  afide  without  injury  or  inconvenience  in 
any  cafe.  (See  Phil.  TranfaCtions,  vol.  78.) 

Complement  of  a Chord,  in  Mufc,  the  note  or  notee 
wanting  in  any  chord,  to  complete  its  harmony. 

Complement  of  an  Interval,  is  the  minute  quantity 
it  wants  in  particular  temperaments. 

Complement,  is  the  difference  or  remainder  between 
an  oCtave  or  eighth,  and  any  given  interval,  called  alfo 
the  inverfion^  of  that  interval,  (fee  Inversion);  thus,  a 
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'fifth  i6  the  complement  or  inwrfion  of  a fourth,  and  a fourth 
of  a fifth  ; a minor  third  is  the  complement  or  inverlion  of 
a major  iixth,  and  vice  verfa.  See  Third,  Fourth, 
Fifth,  &c. 

COMPLETE,  in  French  complet,  in  Military  Language, 
a regiment,  troop,  or  company  is  laid  to  be  complete  when  it 
has  its  full  complement  of  officers,  non-commiffioned  officers, 
and  privates,  agreeably  to  the  regulations  for  the  time  being. 

COMPLETUS,y?c.r,  in  Botany,  a complete  flower,  fur- 
n! find  with  both  calyx  and  corolla  ; incompletus  being  ufed 
when  the  latter  is  deficient,  and  nudus  when  the  former. 

COMPLEX,  a term  ordinarily  ufed  as  fynonymous  with 
compound ; though,  Unfitly  fpcaking,  there  is  fome  differ- 
ence between  them. 

Complex  objett.  See  Object. 

Complex  oppofilion.  See  Opposition. 

Complex  term , or  idea,  is  a term  or  idea  compounded  of 
feveral  Ample  or  incomplex  ones. 

Thus,  in  the  propofition,  A jujl  God  cannot  leave  crimes 
unpunijhed ; the  iubject  of  this  propofition,  vi z ajujl  God, 
is  a complex  term,  or  ftands  for  a complex  idea,  compofed  of 
two  fimple,  or  incomplex  ones,  viz.  God  and  jujl.  Mr. 
Locke  observes,  that  though  the  mind  be  perfectly  paffive 
in  the  formation  of  fimple  ideas , yet  it  exerts  feveral 
afitions  -of  ics  own  about  them,  when  once  formed  : and 
that  by  this  means  it  is,  that  they  become  the  materials  and 
foundations  out  of  which  all  our  knowledge  is  framed. 

Thefe  afils  are  chiefly  three,  viz.  1.  The  combining  of 
feveral  fimple  ideas  into  one  compound  one  : and  thus  it  is 
that  all  complex  ideas  are  made. 

2.  The  bringing  two  ideas,  whether  fimple  or  complex, 
together;  fetting  them  by  each  other,  and  fo  viewing  them, 
without  uniting  them  into  one  ; by  which  it  gets  its  ideas  of 
relation. 

3.  The  feparating  feveral  ideas  from  all  other  ideas  that 
accompany  them  in  their  real  exiftence  : and  thus  all  its 
general  ideas  are  formed. 

As  fimple  ideas  are  obferved  to  exif!  in  feveral  combina- 
tions united  together  : fo  the  mind  may  confider  them  as 
united,  not  only  as  they  are  really  united  in  external  obje&s, 
but  as  itfelf  has  joined  them  : ideas  thus  made  up  of  feveral 
fimple  ones  put  together,  we  call  complex  ; as  man,  beauty, 
army,  gratitude,  &c. 

Complex  ideas,  however  compounded  and  decompounded, 
though  their  number  be  infinite,  and  their  variety  endlefs, 
may  be  all  reduced  under  thefe  three  heads,  viz.  modes,  fub- 
Jlances,  and  relations.;  which  fee  under  their  proper  heads, 
Mode,  Substance,  and  Relation.  Complex  ideas  are 
often  confidered  as  fingle  and  diilip.cff  beings,  though  made 
up  of  feveral  fimple  ideas;  as  body,  fpirit,  See.  See  Com- 
position of  ideas. 

Complex  propofition,  in  Logic,  is  that  in  which  the  fub- 
jeCt,  or  predicate,  or  both,  are  made  up  of  complex  terms  : 
and  if  the  term  added  to  the  fubjefil  be  elfential  or  neceffary 
to  it,  then  it  is  called  explicative  ; otherwife  it  is  determina- 
tive, the  adjoined  term  limiting  the  fubjefil  to  a particular 
part  of  its  extenfion.  Some  logical  writers  aferibe  the 
complexion  of  a propofition,  in  fome  cafes,  to  the  co- 
.pnla,  as  in  modal  propofitions  ; but  this  rather  pertains  to 
the  predicate.  See  Compound  and  Modal  Proposition. 

Complex  fyllogifm,  is  that  in  which  the  middle  term  is 
not  connefited  with  the  whole  fubjefil,  or  the  whole  predi- 
cate in  two  difimdl  propofitions,  but  is  intermingled  and 
compared  with  them  by  parts  : e.  g.  The  fun  is  a fenfelefs 
-being,  the  Perfians  worfhipped  the  fun,  therefore  the  Per- 
sians worfhipped  a fenfelefs  being. 

COMPLEXI  Pars,  in  Anatomy,  a name  given  by  Rio- 


lanus,  and  others,  to  a mufcle  called  by  Albinus  biventer 
cervicis,  and  by  fome  the  complcxus. 

COMPLEXIO,  Complexion,  in  Metaphyfics, the  union, 
or  coalition  of  feveral  things  different  from  each  other  ; ei- 
ther really,  or  only  in  our  conception.  See  Complex. 

Complexio,  in  Logic,  is  fometimes  applied  to  the  fecond 
operation  of  the  mind,  viz.  the  judgment;  confidered  as 
it  affirms  or  denies  any  thing;  fueh  affirmation,  See.  neceL 
lardy  importing  a combination  of  feveral  things. 

Complexio  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  by  logicians  in  the  fenfe 
of  dilemma. 

Complexio,  in  Rhetoric,  See.  is  a figure  including  a re- 
petition, and  a converfatiorj  at  the  fame  time  ; the  fentence 
both  beginning,  and  aiding,  with  the  fame  word. 

Thus  Tully  : “ Quis  legem  tulit  ? ” Rullus.  “ Quis  ma- 
jorem  partem  populi  iuffragiis  privavit  ? ” Rullus.  “ Quis 
comitiis  prrefuit  ?”  Rullus. 

COMPLEXION,  in  Phyjics,  is  ufed  for  the  temperature, 
habitude,  or  natural  aifpofition  of  the  body. 

Some  philofophers  diffinguifn  four  general  and  princi- 
pal complexions  in  man,  viz.  the  Janguine  complexion,  which, 
according  to  them,  anfwers  to  the  air;  having  the  quali- 
ties thereof,  as  being  hot  and  moil!.  It  takes  its  name 
from  fanguis\  becaufe  the  blood  is  there  fupp-ofed  to  be  pre- 
dominant. 

The  phlegmatic  complexion  takes  its  name  from  the  pituita, 
or  phlegm,  in  which  it  abounds ; and  correfponds  to  water; 
being  cold  and  moil!. 

The  lilious,  or  choleric  complexion,  takes  its  name  from  the 
bile,  or  choler:  it  isfuppofed  of  the  nature  of  fire,  hot  and 
dry. 

Laflly,  the  melancholic  complexion  partakes  of  the  nature 
of  earth,  being  cold  and  dry;  but  this  fort  of  reafoning  is 
now  not  much  regarded. 

Under  this  article  we  may  introduce  a fubjefil  that  has 
occafioned  much  difeuffion,  and  confiderable  difference  of 
opinion  among  phyfiologifts.  It  relates  to  the  variety  of 
complexion  or  of  colour  that  has  fubfifted  among!!  the  in- 
habitants of  different  nations.  Some  perfons,  dilfatisfied 
with  the  feveral  hypothefes  that  have  been  fuggelled  for 
explaining  this  phenomenon,  have  been  led  to  conceive  that 
there  is  a fpecific  difference  in  the  human  race,  and  that  the 
variations  of  colour  are  owing  to  their  not  having  fprung 
from  one  common  original.  But  this  hypothefis  contradifils 
the  moft  ancient  and  authentic  hiftory  extant,  which  repre- 
fents  Adam  and  Eve  as  the  progenitors  of  all  mankind  ; 
and  it  is  alfo  liable  to  various  other  objections  which  we 
fhall  take  occafion  diftinfilly  to  fpecify  in  the  ccurfe  of  this 
work.  Dr.  Plunter,  who  has  publifhed  a thefis  on  this  fub- 
jefil, has  invefligated  it  with  peculiar  attention  ; and  he 
gives  it  as  his  decided  opinion,  that  there  is  no  fpecific  dif- 
ference among  mankind.  In  order  to  guard  againi!  the 
eonfufion  which  has  arifeu  from  the  ufe  of  the  term  “ fpe- 
cies,” he  begins  with  defining  it,  and  he  comprehends  un- 
der the  fame  fpecies  all  thofe  animals  which  produce  iffue 
capable  of  propagating  others  refembling  the  original 
ftock,  from  which  they  fprung.  According  to  this  fenfe 
of  the  term,  he  confiders  the  whole  human  race  as  belong- 
ing to  the  fame  fpecies.  But,  as  in  the  vegetable  creation, 
one  fpecies  of  plants  includes  feveral  varieties  depending 
upon  climate,  foil,  culture,  and  fimilar  circumftances  that 
are  incidental,  the  cafe  is  the  fame  with  refpefil  to  the 
human  race  ; the  varieties  that  occur  pertain  to  the  fame 
fpecies,  and  are  produced  by  the  operation  of  natural  caufes. 
Of  the  different  colours  that  fubfift  among  mankind,  he 
enumerates  the  following,  viz. 

Black, 


COMPLEXION. 


f Africans  under  the  Line. 


Black,  comprehending -J  Inhabitants  of  New  Guinea, 

(.Inhabitants  of  New  Holland. 

Copper -coloured,  as  the  Eaft  Indians. 

{Tartars. 

Perfians, 

Arabs. 

("The  inhabitants  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe  ; as, 

Sicilians, 

Brownijl:,  including^  Abyffinians, 
j Spaniards, 

l_  Turks,'  and  alfo  the  Samoiedes  and  Laplanders. 
IVLft  of  the  European  nations  ; as, 

Swedes,  Danes,  Engli/h,  Germans, 

Poles,  &c.  Kabardinfki,  Georgians,  and 
Inhabitants  of  the  iflands  in  the  Pacitic  Ocean. 


The  Moors  in  the  northern  parts  of 

Africa. 

The  Hottentots  in  its  fouthern  par’s. 
Red- coloured,  as  the  Americans. 


Swarthy , 


, including 
ured,  as  the  A 
Brown  coloured,  comprehending -e 


/"Africans  on  the  cor. ft  of 
the  Mediterranean.  ' 
(Chintfe. 


White , to  which  belong 


In  tracing  the  caufes  of  thefe  differences  of  colour,  he  fets 
out  with  obferving  that  its  feat  is  unqneftionably  in  the 
flcin  ; that  it  is  confined  to  the  cuticle,  confining  of  the 
epidermis  and  reticulum;  and  that  it  chiefly  occupies  the 
latter  of  thefe.  The  cuticle,  he  obferves,  is  much  thicker 
and  harder  in  black  than  in  white  people;  the  reticulum  in 
the  latter  being  a thin  mucus,  in  the  former  a thick  mem- 
brane. The  ieat  of  colour  in  whites  he  conceives  to  be 
tranfparent,  and  either  totally  deprived  of  veflfels,  or  fnr- 
niftied  with  a very  fmall  number;  as  the  yellow  colour  ap- 
pearing in  the  jaundice  vanilhes  when  the  caufe  of  the  dif- 
eafe  is  removed,  which  is  not  the  cafe  with  ftains  in  the 
cuticle  from  gun-powder,  or  fimilar  caufes.  He  then  men- 
tions three  caufes  which  contribute  to  deftroy  the  peiluci- 
dityof  the  cuticle,  to  give  it  a brown  colour,  and  to  thicken 
ft ; viz.  accefs  of  air,  naftinefs,  and  the  heat  of  the  fun  : the 
effedl  of  thefe  he  illuftrates  by  examples ; but  he  apprehends 
the  lall  to  be  the  mol  powerful.  Admitting  fuch  influence 
of  thefe  caufes,  he  fuppofes  that  it  is  fuffkient  to  account 
for  all  the  diverfities  oi  colour,  that  are  obfervable  among 
mankind.  He  proceeds  to  obferve,  that  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  torrid  zone  incline  more  or  lefs  to  a black  colour  ; 
and  the  difference  that  is  perceivable  among  them  may  be 
owing,  not  to  mere  heat,  but  to  the  other  caufes  alfo;  and 
jf  we  confider  that  even  in  the  torrid  zone  there  is  a conii- 
derable  difference  of  temperature,  the  exiftence  of  a white 
nation  in  this  climate  would  not  deftroy  the  argument.  He 
is  farther  of  opinion,  that  the  exiftence  of  a brown  colour,  and 
of  coiifiderable  varieties  from  white,  in  the  northern  and 
coldeft  parts  of  Europe,  may  be  very  eafily  explained,  by  ad- 
verting to  the  manner  of  life  of  the  inhabitants,  who  of  courfe 
are  either  expofed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  air,  or  to  the  con- 
ftant  naftinefs  of  fmoky  houfes.  If,  to  this  reafoning,  it 
ftiould  be  objected,  that  infants  are  fubjedt  to  thefe  differ- 
ences even  when  they  are  born,  and  previoufly  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  caufes  above-mentioned,  Dr.  Hunter  replies, 
that  many  peculiarities  acquired  by  parents  are  tranfmitted 
to  their  pofterity  ; in  proof  of  which,  he  refers  to  hereditary 
difeafes,  which  will  continue  to  affedt  families  for  many  ge- 
nerations. Thus,  a parent  expofed  to  caufes  that  deftroy 
the  natural  whitenefs  of  his  complexion,  will  beget  fwarthy 
children ; and  the  fame  caufes  continuing  to  operate  upon 
the  fon,  the  blacknefs  will  be  increafed.  In  this  manner,  all 
the  different  fhades  may  have  been  at  firft  induced,  and  af- 
terwards continued.  To  this  objedtion,  however,  it  might 
be  anfwered,  that  the  fadt  is  not  admiflible ; as  it  is  now 
generally  allowed,  that  the  children  of  the  blackeft  negroes 
are  born  white. 

Mr,  Clarkfon,  in  a differtation  introduced  in  his  “ Effay 


on  the  Commerce  and  Slavery  of  the  Human  Species,”  has 
confidered  and  well  illuftrated  the  fubjedt  of  complexion.  Irs 
the  inveftigation  of  this  fubjedi,  the  firft  queftion  that  oc- 
curs relates  to  the  precife  feat  of  the  colour.  As  the  old 
anatomifts  commonly  divided  the /kin  into  two  parts  or  la- 
minae, viz.  the  cuticle  and  cutis  or  true  /kin,  they  mull  have 
fuppofed,  that  as  the  latter  is  the  fame  in  all  the  varieties  of 
mankind,  however  different  their  external  hue,  the  feat  of 
colour  mud  have  exifted  in  the  cuticle  or  upper  fuiface. 
Malpighi,  however,  difeovered  that  the  /kin  is  divided  into 
three  laminae ; viz.  the  cuticle,  the  true  fkin,  and  a kind  of 
coagulated  fubftance  fituated  between  both,  which  he  deno- 
minated the  “ rete  mucofum.”  Accordingly,  this  difeovery 
ferved  to  afeertain  the  point  in  queftion  ; for  it  afterwards 
appeared,  that  the  cuticle,  feparated  from  the  other  laminae, 
wa3  femi-tranfparent ; and  that  the  cuticle  of  the  blackeft 
negro  was  of  the  fame  tranfparency  and  colour  with  that  of 
the  pureft  white ; and  as  the  true  /kins  of  both  were  inva- 
riably the  fame,  the  rete  mucofum  muft  be  the  feat  of  colour. 
That  this  is  the  fadt  has  been  alfo  determined  by  a variety 
of  anatomical  experiments  and  phyfiological  obfervations. 
The  caufes,  therefore,  that  operate  in  producing  difference 
or  colour,  muft  effedt  it  by  afting  on  the  rete  mucofum, 
which,  from  the  r.umberlefs  perforations  of  the  cuticle,  is  no 
lefs  acceflible  than  the  cuticle  itfelf.  Thefe  caufes  are  pro- 
bably thofe  various  qualities  of  things,  which,  combined 
with  the  influence  of  the  fun,  contribute  to  form  what  is 
called  “ climate.”  Moreover,  it  is  a farther  confirmation  of 
this  hypothefis,  that  the  mucous  fubftance  before-mentioned 
is  fubjedt  to  variation,  according  to  the  difference  of  cli- 
mates from  the  equator  to  the  poles.  Thus,  the  inhabitants 
of  many  kingdoms  and  iflands  of  Afia  are  found  to  have 
their  rete  mucofum  black  ; thofe  of  Africa,  fituated  near  the 
line,  are  of  the  fame  colour  ; thofe  of  the  maritime  parts  of 
the  fame  continent,  are  of  a du/ky  brown,  nearly  approach- 
ing to  it ; and  the  colour  becomes  lighter  or  darker,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  diftance  from  the  equator  is  either  greater  or 
lefs.  The  Europeans  are  the  faireft  inhabitants  of  the 
world  : thofe  fituated  in  the  mod  fouthern  regions  of  Eu- 
rope, have  in  their  rete  mucofum  a tinge  of  the  dark  hue  of 
their  African  neighbours.  Admitting  thefe  fadts,  we  are 
led  to  conclude,  that  climate  has  a very  conliderable  influence 
in  occafioning  a difference  of  colour.  It  has,  however,  been 
objedted  to  this  reafonmg,  that  people  of  the  fame  climate, 
geographically  confidered,  or  under  the  fame  parallels,  are 
not  exadtly  of  the  fame  colour.  But  to  this  objedtion  it 
has  been  replied,  that  climate,  phyfically  confidered,  depends 
upon  a variety  of  accidental  circumftances.  See  Climate. 
It  fhould  alfo  be  confidered,  that,  although  the  inhabitants 
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of  the  fame  parallel  are  not  exactly  of  the  fame  hue,  yet  they 
differ  only  by  certain  (hadesof  the  fame  colour  ; and,  therefore, 
if  climate  has  really  an  influence  on  the  mucous  fubftance 
of  the  body,  we  mult  expect  to  find  not  only  a gradation 
of  colour  in  the  inhabitants  from  the  ecpiator  to  the  poie3, 
but  alfo  different  (hades  of  the  fame  colour  in  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  fame  parallel.  We  might  alfo  add  another  ar- 
gument of  great  weight,  viz.  that  when  the  biack  inhabit- 
ants of  Africa  are  tranfpianted  to  colder,  or  the  white 
inhabitants  of  Europe  to  hotter  climates,  their  children, 
born  there  refpedlively,  are  of  a different  colour  from  them- 
felves,  that  is,  lighter  ill  the  fir  If,  and  darker  in  the  fecond 
cafe.  To  this  purpofe  the  abbe  Raynal  obferves,  that  the 
children,  which  the  Africans  procreate  in  America,  are  not 
fo  black  as  their  parents  were  ; and  that  after  each  gene- 
ration, the  difference  becomes  more  palpable.  It  is  poffi- 
ble,  he  adds,  that  after  a numerous  fucceffion  of  genera- 
tions, the  men  come  from  Africa  would  not  be  diftinguifhed 
from  thofe  of  the  country  into  which  they  have  been  tranf- 
pianted. If  we  admit  the  faft  above  dated,  that  climate 
has  an  influence  on  the  mucous  fubftance,  we  may  reafon- 
ably  imagine  that  this  variation  of  the  colour  of  children 
from  that  of  their  parents  muft  take  place  ; for  being  born 
white,  and  not  being  fubjeft  to  the  influence  of  caufes 
equally  powerful  in  colder  climates,  with  thofe  to  which 
their  parents  were  fubjeft  in  the  hotter  climates  from  which 
they  were  removed,  it  muft  follow  that  the  fame  effedl  can- 
not poffibly  be  produced. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  may  here  allege  an  important 
faft,  ftated  by  Dr.  Mitchell  (Phil.  Tranf.  Nc  476.  § 4.). 
“ The  Spaniards,”  he  fays,  “who  have  inhabited  America, 
under  the  torrid  zone  for  any  time,  are  become  as  dark- 
coloured  as  our  native  Indians  of  Virginia,  of  which  I my- 
felf  have  been  a witnefs  ; and  were  they  not  to  intermarry 
with  Europeans,  but  lead  the  fame  rude  and  barbarous  lives 
with  the  Indians,  it  is  very  probable  that,  in  a proceffion  of 
many  generations,  they  would  become  as  dark  in  com- 
plexion.” Another  writer,  dTcribing  the  European  fettle- 
ments  on  the  African  coaft,  obferves,  that  “ there  are  fevcral 
other  fmall  Portuguefe  fettlements,  and  one  of  fome  note  at 
Mitomba,  a river  in  Sierra  Leone;  the  people  here  called 
“ Portuguefe”  are  principally  perfons  bred  from  a mixture 
of  the  firft  Portuguefe  difeoverers  with  the  natives,  and 
now  become,  in  their  complexion  and  woolly  quality  of  their 
Inif,  perfect  negroes,  retaining,  however,  a fmattering  of 
the  Portuguefe  language.” 

Another  circumllance  might  alfo  be  mentioned  by  way  of 
corroborating  the  argument  before  us ; and  this  is,  that  the 
members  of  the  fame  family,  frparated  from  each  other,  and 
migrating  into  different  countries,  have  not  only  changed 
their  family  complexion,  but  have  affumed  as  many  different 
colours  as  the  different  regions  of  the  globe  in  which  they 
have  fettled.  The  Jews  furnifh  a remarkable  inftance  to 
this  purpofe.  Thefe  people,  though  fcattered  over  the  face  of 
the  earth,  preferve  themfelves  a diftinft  people,  and  never 
intermarry  with  any  out  of  their  own  body,  fo  as  to  have 
any  mixture  of  blood  in  their  veins,  by  which  they  fhould 
differ  from  each  other  ; and  yet  it  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that 
the  Englifli  Jew  is  white,  the  Portuguefe  fwarthy,  the  Ar- 
menian olive,  and  the  Arabian  copper-coloured  ; and  there 
appear  to  be  as  many  different  fpecies  of  Jews  as  countries 
in  which  they  refide.  It  appears  further  from  the  teftimony 
of  the  moft  ancient  hiftorians,  that  the  darkeft  black  com- 
plexion hasadlually  changed  in  a fucceffion  of  years  into  the 
pureft  white.  Herodotus  informs  us,  that  the  Colchi  were 
black  and  that  they  had  crifped  hair.  Thefe  people  were  a 
detachment  of  the  Ethiopian  army  under  Sefoftris,  who  fol- 
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lowedhim  in  his  expedition,  and  fettled  in  that  part  of  the 
world  where  Colchis  is  faid  to  have  been  fituated.  Their 
defeendants  probably  remained  in  the  fame  country.  If 
this  be  the  cafe,  they  mult  have  totally  changed  their  com- 
plexion ; or  the  black  inhabitants  of  Colchis  muft  have  ac- 
quired  the  hue  of  the  fair  Circaffian.  If  indeed  they  mi- 
grated in  any  one  direction  from  Colchis  and  to  any  diftance 
within  1000  miles  of  Colchis,  itill  they  muft  have  changed 
their  colour  ; for  if  they  had  gone  in  an  eaftern  or  weftern 
direftion,  their  colour  muft  have  been  the  fame  as  that  of 
the  Circaffians  ; if  to  the  north,  whiter;  if  to  the  fouth, 
of  a copper  colour.  Within  the  above  afligned  diftance  of 
Colchis,  there  are  no  black  people, 

Pro frffor  Zimmermann  of  Brunfwick,  in  his  work  enti- 
tled “ The  Geographical  Hiftory  of  Man,  &c,”  has  fatis- 
fafforily  proved,  that  the  complexion  of  the  human  Ipecies 
uniformly  correfponds  to  the  degree  of  heat  or  cold  to  which 
they  are  habitually  expofed.  In  eftablifhing  this  pofition, 
he  diftinguilhes  between  climate,  confidered  geographically 
and  phyficaily,  and  thus  furnifhes  an  anfwer  to  the  erroneous 
reafoning  of  Lord  Karnes  on  this  fubjeCt.  At  Senegal, 
and  in  places  adjacent,  the  thermometer  is  often  at  112  or 
1 17  degrees  in  the  ffiade  ; and  here  we  find  the  inhabitants 
jet-black  with  woolly  hair.  The  heat  is  equally  great  in 
Congo  and  Loango,  and  thefe  countries  are  inhabited  by 
negroes  only  ; whereas  in  Morocco  to  the  north  of  thefe  re- 
gions, and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  the  fouth,  the 
heat  is  not  fo  intenfe,  nor  are  the  inhabitants  of  fo  deep  a 
hue.  Lord  Karnes  afks,  why  are  not  the  Abyffinians  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Zaara  of  as  dark  a complexion  as 
the  Moors  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea ; Zimmermann  re- 
plies that  thefe  countries  are  much  cooler.  The  defert  is 
not  only  further  from  the  equator,  but  the  winds  blowing 
over  the  Atlas  mountains,  which,  like  the  Alps,  are  co- 
vered with  fnow,  and  the  wefterly  wind  coming  from  the 
fea,  very  much  mitigate  the  heat.  Nor  is  Abyffinia  fo 
warm,  as  either  Monomotapa  or  Guinea.  The  N.  E. 
winds  from  the  fide  of  Perfia  and  Arabia  are  cooled  by  their 
paffage  over  the  Red  fea  ; the  northern  winds  of  Egypt  lofe 
much  of  their  heat  on  the  chain  of  mountains  that  is  extended 
between  the  countries ; the  winds  from  the  fouth  and  the  weft 
are  fea  winds.  Thus  the  only  quarter  from  which  they  can 
derive  exceffive  heat  is  from  the  weft,  as  the  air  on  this  fide 
muft  pafs  over  tra&s  of  heated  lands.  For  a fimilar  reafon  ne- 
groes are  not  found  either  in  Afia  or  South  America,  under 
the  equator.  Thefe  countries,  as  M.  Zimmermann  obferves, 
being  expofed,  from  their  fituation,  to  fea  breezes  and  cool- 
ing winds  ft om  the  continent.  He  alfo  obferves,  in  con- 
firmation of  this  hypothefis,  that  the  mountaineers  in  warm 
climates,  as  in  Barbary  and  Ceylon,  are.  much  fairer  than 
the  inhabitants  of  the  vallies  ; that  the  Saracens  and  Moors, 
who  conquered  the  N.E.  part  of  Africa  in  1700,  from  be- 
ing brown,  are  become  like  the  negroes  near  the  equator; 
that  the  Portuguefe,  who  fettled  at  Senegal  in  J400,  be- 
came blacks;  and  it  is  afferted  by  Tudela  the  Jew,  that  his 
countrymen  in  Abyffinia  acquired  the  dark  complexion  of 
the  conquered  nations. 

Upon  the  whole  it  may  be  obferved,  that  colour  is  a kind 
of  habit  of  the  body,  which  is  gradually  acquired,  and 
after  a fucceffion  of  ages,  fixed  and  rendered  permanent. 
Thus,  the  fanguine  countenance  will  be  perpetual  in  the 
higheft  latitudes  of  the  temperate  zone,  and,  as  we  defeend 
to  the  fouth,  we  {hall  find  the  fwarthy,  the  olive,  the 
tawny,  and  the  black.  The  uniformity  of  the  tffeft  in  the 
fame  climate,  and  on  men  in  a fimilar  ftate  of  fociety,  proves 
the  efficacy  and  the  certainty  of  the  caufe.  As  mankind 
are  for  ever  changing  their  habitations  by  conqueft  or  com- 
merce. 
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merce,  we  find  that,  in  all  climates,  they  cannot  endure  the 
change,  but  are  lb  affimilated  by  time,  that  we  cannot  fay 
wi  h certainty,  whofe  anceltor  was  the  native  of  the  clime, 
and  whofe  progenitor  was  the  intruding  foreigner.  For  a 
further  illuftration  and  confirmation  of  the  general  argu- 
ments comprehended  in  this  article,  we  refer  to  an  “ Effay 
on  the  Caufes  of  the  Variety  of  Complexion  and  Figure  in 
the  Human  Species”  by  Dr.  Smith,  profeilor  of  moral 
pbilofophy  in  the  college  of  New  Jerfey.  See  Negroe. 

COMPLEXUS  Mosculos,  in  Anatomy,  derives  its 
name  from  the  intermixture  of  tendon  with  its  mufcular 
fibres,  wbicli  gives  to  its  furface  a confuftd  appearance. 
It  arifes  from  the  tranfverfe  prcceffes  of  five,  fix,  or 
feven  of  the  upper  dorfal  vertebrae,  by  fo  many  diltincl 
flips  ; from  the  tranfverfe  procefs  cf  the  laft.  cervical 
vertebra;  and  from  the  oblique  or  articulating  proceffes  of 
the  lixth,  fifth,  and  fourth  vertebra  of  the  neck.  The 
fafciculi  of  fibres  from  thefe  numerous  points  of  origin 
meet  together  to  form  a broad,  fiat,-  and  (trong  mufeie, 
which  is  implanted  into  the  occipital  bone,  occupying  the 
hollow  in  front  of  the  external  tranfverfe  ridge  of  the 
bone.  It  fometimes  receives  a fmall  flefhy  portion  from  the 
fpinotis  procefies  of  one  or  two  cf  the  upper  dorfal  ver- 
tebras; and  is  generally  connefted  in  fome  degree  with  the 
'longiffi mm.  dorfi  facrolumbalis  and  tranfver falls  colli.  That 
portion  of  the  mufeie,  which  is  towards  the  fpines  of  the 
vertebrae,  is  divided  into  two  flefhy  portions  bv  an  inter- 
mediate tendon,  and  is  feparate  from  the  reft  at  its  origin-; 
tins  ii  deferibed  by  Albinus,  Soemmerring,  ar.d  others,  as 
a d ill: urft  mufeie,  by  tlie  name  of  biventer  cervicis ; we 
fallow  Cowper,  Douglas,  and  Winflow,  in  confldering  this 
as  a part  of  the  complexes,  fince  it  is  always  connected  to 
the  reft  of  the  mufeie,  for  two  or  three  inches  before  its 
infertion. 

The  adtion  of  the  complexus  confifls  in  carrying  the 
'head  backwards  upon  the  atlas : and  in  reftoring  it  to  the 
eredt  pofltion,  when  it  has  been  bent  forwards.  Its  iongeft 
fibres  will  alfo  have  the  fame  effedt  on  the  neck,  viz.  that  of 
ftratghtening  ?md  carrying  it  backwards. 

Complexus,  Minor , is  a name  given  by  Winflow,  to 
the  trachelo-maftoidens  mufeie,  which  fee. 

COMPLICATION  of  dfeafes , a mixture,  or  combi- 
nation of  feverai  difeafes ; efptcially  where  they  have  any 
affinity  to  one  another  ; as  the  dropfy,  afthma,  and  jaun- 
dice, happening  together. 

What  much  perplex  -s  the  phyficians  is,  when  with  a 
fever  t ere  is  a complication  of  fome  other  diforaer. 

COMPLINE,  in  Ecclefiajlical  Antiquity , denotes  that 
•even-long,  which  completed  the  whole  fervice  of  the  day  in 
religious  houfes,  and  began  at  nine  of  the  clock  at  night. 

COMPLUTENSIAN  Bible.  See  Greek  Bibles, 
and  Polyglott.  The  Complutenflan  edition  of  the  Bible, 
which  the  reader  will  find  delcribed  and  particularly  noticed, 
tinder  the  articles  to  which  we  have  referred,  has  been  highly 
extolled  by  Mill  and  Goeze,  and  as  much  depreciated  by 
Wetftein  and  Sender.  Michaelis,  in  the  fecond  edition  of 
his  “ Introduction,”  &c.  endeavoured  to  fleer  a midd.e 
courfe  between  the  oppofite  opinions  of  Mill  and  Wetftein; 
though  he  believed,  on  the  authority  of  the  latter,  that  the 
editors,  actuated  by  religious  zeal,  had  materially  altered 
the  Greek  text  from  the  Vulgate.  But  Goeze,  he  fays, 
in  his  “ Defence  of  the  Complutenflan  Bible,”  printed  at 
Hamburgh,  in  1765,  has  enabled  him  to  form  a proper 
judgment  of  that  work  ; and  he  acknowledges,  that  he  had 
too  clofely  adhe-ed  to  the  opinion  of  Wetftein,  after  the  pe- 
rutal  of  the  billowing  publications  by  the  fame  author,  viz. 
f‘  Complete  Defence  of  the  Complutenflan  Greek  Tefta- 
Vol.  IX. 
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rnent,  with  a Collection  of  the  principal  Differences  be- 
tween the  Greek  Text,  and  the  LatinText  oftbat  Edition,” 
printed  in  1“  66,  and  the  “Continuation  of  the  Defence 
of  the  Complutenflan  Greek  Teftament,  &c.”  publifhed  in 
1769.  Michaelis,  having  fince  had  acctfs  to  the  Compiu- 
tenflan  bible  in  the  univerfity  library  of  Gottingen,  iias  been 
enabled  to  fpeak  of  it  with  greater  certainty.  He  lias 
particularly  ufed  it  in  the  Greek  verfion  of  Genefis,  the 
Proverbs  of  Solomon,  and  the  fir  ft  book  of  the  Maccabees; 
and  in  thefe  books  he  has  found  its  reading  as  pure,  and  as 
little  altered  from  the  Latin,  as  Goeze  had  dTcnbed  them. 
It  has  been  queftioned  what  were  the  MSS.  from  which  this 
edition  was  prepared,  and  whether  the  editors  had  any 
befldes  thofe  wh’lch  were  fent  to  them  from  Rome  ; the 
iiience  of  the  editors  is  no  proof  of  the  contrary,  for  they_ 
make  no  mention  of  the  Codex  Rhodienfis,  which  had 
been  prefented  to  Cardinal  Ximenes,  though  S tunica,  in 
his  controverfy  with  Erafmus,  frequently  applies  to  it,  as  a 
MS.  ufed  in  the  Complutenflan  edition;  and  the  Codex 
Btfiarionis,  which  was  ufed  in  the  Septuasrint,  had  been 
prefented  to  him,  by  the  fenate  of  Venice.  Moreover,  as  the 
New  Teftament  was  begun  in  1 502,  it  is  wholly  incredible 
that  they  fhould  have  had  no  other  MSS.  than  the  te 
fent  from  Rome,  becaufe  Leo  X.  who  communicated  thefe 
MSS.  was  not  pope  before  the  y ar  t 13,  and  the  fub- 
feription  at  the  end  of  the  Revelation  bears  date  January 
10,  1J14.  If,  therefore,  the  MSS.  were  fent  by  Leo  X., 
they  mult  have  arrived  when  at  leaft  three  parts  of  the 
Greek  Teftament  were  already  printed,  and  yet  the  editors, 
at  leaft  in  the  preface,  mention  no  other  MSS.  One  mode, 
fays  Mar  (It,  in  his  notes  on  Michaelis’s  tranflation,  of  folving 
this  difficulty  is,  to  fuppofe  that  MSS.  were  fent  from 
Rome  by  Julius  II.  the  pre'dcceffor  of  Leo  X.,  and  that 
the  writer  of  the  preface  to  the  Complutenflan  Greek 
Teftament,  who  knew  that  the.  latter  was  at  that  time 
pope,  but,  perhaps,  was  ignorant  how  long  he  had  reigned, 
committed  an  anachronifm  in  aferibing  to  Leo  X.  what 
had  been  done  by  Julius  II.  O r,  perhaps,  he  knew  that 
they  were  fent  by  Julius  II.  ; but  meant  to  flatter  the 
vanity  of  the  reigning  pope,  by  attributing  to  him  the  add  of 
I. is  predeceflbr.  Or,  Leo  X.  might,  before  he  was  pope,  have 
been  inftrumentai  in  procuring  them  from  the  Vatican, 
and  be  therefore  entitled  to  the  compliment.  However  this 
be,  it  feerns  probable,  that  the  editors,  befldes  the  Codex 
Rhodienfis,  had  other  MSS.  of  the  Creek  Teftament, 
which  had  been  procured  by  the  cardinal.  But  whether 
they  were  ancient  or  modern,  of  great  or  little  value,  it  is 
difficult  to  determine,  as  the  editors  have  given  no  account 
of  them.  Wetftein  thinks  theywere  modern,  becaufe  the  rid- 
ings of  the  Complutenflan  bible  have  a remarkable  agree- 
ment with  thofe  of  the  MSS.  written  in  the  14th,  15th,  and 
16th  centuries  ; and  this  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  fhape 
of  the  types,  for  they  are  fuch  as  we  find  in  the  moft  mo- 
dern MSS;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  editors  had  their 
types  caft  in  imitation  of  the  MSS.,  which  they  employed 
on  the  occafion.  Michaelis,  however,  in  this  account  of  the 
types,  is  not  quite  accurate;  for  of  all  the  fpecimens  of 
Greek  hand-writing,  which  Montfaucon  has  given  in  hi* 
“ Pakeographia  Grteca,”  from  the  firft  introdu&ion  of  the 
fmall  letters  down  to  the  15th  century,  none  refemble 
the  types  of  the  Complutenflan  edition  more  than  that 
which  is  found  in  MSS.  of  the  9th  century.  On  the  other 
hand,  letters  not  very  ur.iike  the  Complutenflan  are  found 
in  MSS.  of  the  11th,  12th,  and  even  13th  centuries. 
Moreover,  as  no  MS.  written  in  fuch  letters,  as  are  ufed 
for  the  Complutenflan  edition,  is  without  accents,  and  the 
editors  appeal  not  to  the  MSS.  which  they  a&uaily  ufed 
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but  to  the  poems  of  Callimachus,  and  the  Sibylline  prophe- 
cies, there  is  reafon  to  fulpeft,  that  their  MSS.  had  accents, 
and  confequently  were  modern.  Accents,  however,  if  it  be 
allowed  that  the  Comp'utenfian  edition  had  them,  though  it 
has  been  generally  faid  (not  juftly)  that  it  is  printed 
without  them,  afford  no  proof  that  a MS.  is  modern  ; for 
they  are  found  in  feveral  verv  ancient  MSS.  written  even 
with  uncial  letters,  as  the  Vnticanus,  Claromontanus,  &c. 
&c.  and  perhaps,  fays  Mr.  Marfh,  there  are  as  many 
ancient  MSS.  with  uncial  letters,  which  have  accents  as 
thi'fe  which  have  not. 

With  regard  to  the  main  queftion,  whether  the  MSS. 
lifed  bv  the  Complutenfian  editors  were  ancient  and  valuable, 
Mr.  Marfh  candidly  acknowledges  that  he  is  too  lithe  ac- 
quainted with  the  Complutenfian  bible  to  be  able  to  form 
any  judgment  ; and  he  therefore  contents  himfelf  with  ob- 
ferving,  that  »Griefbach  accedes  to  the  opinion  of  Wrtftein 
and  Sender,  and  fays,  in  the  preface  to  the  fecond  volume 
of  his  Greek  Tellament  (p.  16);  “ Complutenfes  non  habu- 
erunt  codices  Grxcos,  niii  paucos,  recentes,  exigui  fere,  fi  ad 
ledtioFium  bonitatem  fpe&es,  pretii.” 

It  has  been  fuggefted,  that  the  Complutenfian  editors,  in 
confi-q  ience  of  a too  high  opinion  of  the  Vulgate,  and  a 
mifiaken  zeal  for  the  Chriltian  religion,  have  fometimes  in- 
troduced into  the  Greek  textreadings  of  the  Vulgate,  which 
they  did  not  find  in  the  Greek  MSS. 

The  Greek  text  of  the  dffputed  paffage,  i John,  v.  7., 
in  the  Complutenfian  edition,  feems  to  have  been  a mere 
tranflation  of  one  of  the  editors  ; becaufe  the  paffage  is 
found  in  not  a Angle  ancient.  and  in  only  two  modern  MSS. 
the  Montfortianus  and  the  Ravianus,  the  latter  of  which  is 
only  a copy  of  this  edition  ; and  in  the  former,  the  text  is 
very  d.fferent  from  that  in  the  Complutenfian  edition.  It 
cannot,  thetefore,  as  in  the  third  edition  of  Erafnnis,  have 
been  taken  from  this  MS.:  though,  on  tiie  other  hand,  it  is 
not  impoflible  that  they  found  it  in  fome  modern  MS.,  in 
which  the  paffage,  as  in  the  codex  Montfortianus,  had  been 
already  tranflated.  The  queftion  can  never  be  decided,  be- 
caufe the  MSS.  which  they  ufed  are  either  deltroyed,  or  are 
at  lealt  unknown.  For  an  account  of  the  fate  of  thefe 
MSS.,  fee  the  article  Alcala.  Michaelis  candidly  ex- 
plains the  conduit  of  the  Compluterlian  editors  fo  as  to  re- 
move the  charge  of  difhonefty.  They  might  believe,  he 
fays,  that  this  paffage  was  really  genuine,  and,  on  account 
of  its  fuppofed  importance,  take  no  notice  of  its  alteration 
from  the  Greek  MSS.  ; in  the  fame  manner  as  the  verfe 
has  been  inlertcd  by  later  editors  in  Luther’s  veriion.  Or, 
they  might  have  made  fome  remarks  on  it,  which  were  af- 
terwards erafed  by  the  cenfors  of  this  edition  ; for,  contrary 
to  their  ufual  cuflom,  they  have  a marginal  note  on  j John, 
v.  7.,  which  is  in  itfelf  unimportant,  and  almoit  implies  that 
fomething  originally  preceded.  If  they  have  taken  the  paf- 
iage from  a modern  MS.,  they  have  only  adted  like  Erafmus, 
who  has  inlerted  it  on  the  authority  of  a very  modern  MS. 
which  he  had  never  feen.  In  fhort,  many  of  the  beft  edi- 
tors have  been  guided  in  this  paffage  by  a miftaken  zeal  for 
the  ChriAian  religion,  and  have  added  on  principles  which 
they  have  never  admitted  in  other  places.  It  was  the  p in- 
cipal  objedd  of  Goeze  to  fupport  the  authenticity  of  this 
pafiage,  and  as  it  occurs  in  the  Complutenfian  bible,  he  de- 
fended the  antiqu'ty  and  value  of  the  Greek  MS.  from  which 
he  fuppofed  that  paffage  had  been  taken.  On  the  other  hand. 
Sender's  objedt  was  to  (hew  the  fpurioufnefs  of  this  paffage, 
and  at  the  fame  time  to  fupport  the  opinion  of  Wetflein,  that 
the  text  of  the  Complutenfian  Greek  Telfament,  in  general, 
is  of  little  value.  The  genuinenefs  of  this  paffage  is  now 
generally  exploded  by  the  molt  approved  biblical  critics. 
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The  Complutenfian  edition  is  extremely  fcarce,  he. 
caufe  only  600  impreifions  were  taken  off,  and  is  become 
too  expenfive  for  a private  library.  That  which  is  now 
at  Gottingen  colt  480  florins,  and  the  late  Miinchau- 
fen  gave  an  order  to  his  commiffi  ner  as  far  as  900 ; and 
the  price  of  it,  fays  Michaelis,  will  (till  increafe,  in  propor- 
tion as  its  great  excellence,  efpecially  in  the  Septuagint, 
(hall  be  better  known.  Mill,  Ben^elius,  and  Wetflein,  have 
collated  this  edition  as  a MS.  with  great  ddigence  • but 
their  extradls  are  by  no  means  complete.  Goeze  has  alfo 
given  extracts  from  it,  in  his  “ Complete  Defence  of  the 
Complutenfian  edition,”  (p.  277),  which,  m the  proper 
lenfe  of  the  word,  may  be  called  critical,  and  which  no 
future  editor  of  the  Greek  Tellament  ought  to  leave  un- 
noticed. Michaelis  thinks,  that  a real  fervice  would  be 
rendered  to  thofe  who  are  engaged  in  facred  critieifm,  if  a 
new  edition  both  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Teflament  was 
publifhed,  that  was  an  exadt  copy  of  the  Complutenfian. 
From  the  Greek  text  of  the  Complutenfian  edition  were 
printed  the  following,  viz.  feven  at  Antwerp  in  1564,  1573, 

1 574>  :59°>  I591>  1601,  1603;  five  Geneva  editions  in 
1609,  1619,^1620,  162S,  1632  ; and,  laltly,  that  of  Mayntz, 
>n  I7!)3  Thefe  are  all  deferibed  in  Le  Long  Bibl.  Sacra, 
ed.  Mafch.  P.  i.  p.  197 — 195.  See  Polyglott. 

COMPLU  I ICA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of 
Spain  in  the  Tarragonenfis,  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  the 
country  of  the  Callaici,  and  thought  to  be  the  prefent  vil- 
lage of  Compludo,  in  Galicia.  It  is  marked  in  the  chart 
of  M.  d’Anville  on  the  right  of  the  Durius,  to  the  fouth- 
weft  of  Pallantia. 

COMPLUTUM,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  Tarrago- 
nenfis, placed  by  Ptolemy  in  the  country  of  the  Carpetani, 
and  maiked  in  the  chart  of  M.  d’Anville  in  Hifpama  cite- 
rior,  N. E.  of  Mantua;  now  Alcala  de  Henares,  which 
fee. 

COMPOLI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  and  province  of  Lavora;  4 miles  E,  of 
Sora. 

COMPONE',  or  Gobony,  in  Heraldry,  is  compofed  of  two 
colours  in  equal  diviiions  in  a border,  or  any  other  ordinary ; 
if  it  confilts  of  two  ranges  it  is  called  counter-compony, 
and  if  of  three,  it  is  then  termed  cheque,  and  is  generally 
ufed  in  a border  to  denote  illegitimacy. 

COMPOS  Mentis.  See  Non-Compos. 

COMPOSED  Bajlion.  See  Bastion. 

COMPOSER  of  Mufic,  a perfoo  who  invents  a melody, 
and  cloaths  it  with  harmony,  according  to  the  eftablifhed 
rules  of  the  art.  Under  the  word  compoftion  we  (hall  detail 
the  qualifications  requifite  to  fupport  this  character.  Yet 
thefe  are  infufficient  to  form  a complete  compofer,  whofe 
productions  will  be  felt  and  admired  whenever  they  are 
heard.  All  the  fcience  poffible,  -without  the  infpirations  of 
genius,  is  unable  to  command  attention,  and  intereff  an 
audience,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places.  They  are  only  gifted 
men  that  poffefs  fuch  powers.  What  is  meant  here  by 
genius,  is  not  a whimfical  and  capricious  imagination,  that 
quits  a flowery  road  to  ramble  in  thickets,  through  briars 
and  brambles ; that  to  render  harmony  piquant,  loads  it 
with  difeords;  and  inllead  of  grace  and  elegance,  is  labour- 
ing to  furprife  by  extraneous  modulation,  and  to  divide  the 
whole  fcale  into  half  notes  ; true  genius  is  that  latent  fire 
which  inflames  the  compofer,  irrefiftibly  forces  him  to  write, 
and  inceffantly  fupplies  him  with  new  melodies,  always  agree- 
able, expreffive,  and  natural,  accompanied  by  a harmony 
pure,  touching,  and  majeltic,  which  embellilhes  melody, 
without  overpowering  it.  “ This  was  the  guide”  fays  the 
Citizen  of  Geneva,  “ that  led  Corelli,  Vinci,  Perez,  Jo. 
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melli,  and  Durante,  to  the  fanCluary  of  harmony;  and  Leo, 
Pergoleii,  Haffe  and  Buranello,  to  that  of  good  tafte.”  We 
have  to  add  to  thefe,  Handel,  whofe  fuhlitne  works  were 
never  heard  by  Roufieau;  the  elder  Stamitz,  Piccini,  Sac- 
chini,  Cim-irofa,  and  Pacfiello,  with  Haydn  and  Mozart, 
who  have  gone  fomewhat  further  in  vocal  raufic,  and  many 
leagues  in  inftrumental, 

The  knowledge  of  harmony  is  doubtlefs  the  foundation 
of  composition.  To  f)U  the  chords,  prepare  and  refolve 
difcords,  find  the  fundamental  bafe,  and  know  ail  the  other 
little  elementary  rules,  is  neceffary;  but  with  the  rules  of 
harmony  alone,  we  are  noc  nearer  being  compoftrs,  than 
being  orators  by  knowing  the  rules  of  grammar.  Padre 
Martini  fays,  that  no  one  can  be  a good  compoier  without 
ilnging  in  good  tafte,  and  playing  well  ifpon  the  organ.. 
His  rules  are  for  a real  maejlro  cli  capella , an  ecckfiaftical 
compofer;  but  fo*r  fecular  mufic  he  would  have  laid  it  was 
neceffary  to  ling  and  play  well  on  the  harpfichord  or  piano 
forte.  In  Petting-  words  for  the  Aage,  he  ought  to  know 
what  paffages  are  difficult,  and  what  eafy  to  executt ; what 
ilyle  fuits  the  finger,  and  what  the  character  he  has  to  re- 
prefent;  he  i3  to  know  the  compafs  of  voices  and  inftru- 
ments,  and  their  peculiar  genius  and  power3;  how  to  pro- 
duce effeCts,  and  when  to  apply  them;  to  feel  the  character 
of  different  meafures ; to  know'  all  the  difficulties  and  pe- 
dantry of  the  art:  imitations,  fugues,  canons,  double  coun- 
terpoint, and  how  to  write  for  double,  triple,  and  quadruple 
choirs.  To  thefe  add  the  myfterious  laws  of  modulation  ; 
and  all  this  is  no  more  than  preparatory  to  compofition. 
But  he  mult  inherently  polfefs  a fund  of  beautiful  melodies, 
fublime  harmony,  and  grand  dcligns. 

Befides  correct  harmony,  correCt  expreffion,  in  lyric  com- 
pofitions,  is  required.  The  fpirit  of  three  feveral  kinds  of 
compofition  mull  be  called  up  in  writing  for  the  church,  the 
itage,  and  the  chamber.  In  the  firlt,  folemnity  and  har- 
mony mull  be  invoked;  in  the  fecond,  a diftinCt  ftyle  for 
each  character,  ftrongly  marked  by  the  poet;  ingenious  and 
fpirited  fymphonies,  piCturefque  accompaniments,  a judi- 
cious mixture  of  inilruments,  and  their  peculiar  powers,  oc- 
casionally called  forth;  and  for  the  third  fpecies  of  compo- 
fition, pieces  that  require  but  few  hands  and  few  voices; 
free  from  all  tremendous  difficulties,  in  want  of  no  wind  in- 
struments; and,  unlefs  catches  and  glees  are  in  queltion,  no 
provifion  need  be  made  for  more  than  one  or  two  voices,  and 
a quartet  band.  La  mufica  di  camera , chamber  mufic,  re- 
quires eafe,  grace,  and  elegance,  more  than  force,  energy, 
and  feats  of  execution. 

Among  the  various  ftyles  of  compofition  for  which  an 
accomplished  mailer  ffiould  be  prepared,  is  the  military,  in 
which  wind-initruments  and  drums  are  chiefly  employed. 
To  know  the  compafs,  fcale,  genius,  and  defeCts,  of  the 
trumpet,  horn,  clarinet,  hau-tbois  and  baffoon,  both  in  the 
orcheftra  and  the  field,  will  require  fome  ftudy,  counfel  and 
experience. 

Roufieau  feems  fometimes  to  regard  muficians  as  mere 
inilruments,  incapable  of  reflexion;  and  that  it  is  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  philofqphers  to  think  for  them  ; fo  imagine  M. 
Suard,  and  all  fpeculative  mufisians;  but  in  the  following 
.advice  to  a compofer,  Jean  Jaques  feems  to  require  more 
meditation  and  reflexion  than  the  daemon  of  compofition, 
by  which  a man  of  genius  is  poffeffed,  will  allow  ; who,  ab- 
forbed  in  his  own  ideas,  or  impelled  by  the  ideas  of  others, 
flies  to  his  pen  or  his  inftrument,  without  metaphyfical  rea- 
soning, or  analytical  inquiry  into  the  foundation  of  his  art. 
But  Roufieau  fums  up  the  article  Compofer  ( Compofiteur ) , 
in  his  Dictionary,  with  the  following  inftruCtion.  “In 
compofing,  the  author  has  to  confider  the  phyfical  production 


of  found,  and  that  its  foie  life  is  to  delight  the  ear;  or  if  he 
mounts  up  to  imitative  mufic,  he  has  to  move  the  pafiiotis 
by  moral  effeCts.  In  the  firlt  inftance,  lie  has  to  fclect  t he 
molt  pleafing  feries  of  found,  and  agreeable  harmony;  but 
in  the  Second,  he  ought  to  confider  mufic  with  refpect  to  its 
fimilarity  with  the  inflexions  of  the  human  voice  in  fpeech, 
and  the  poffibie  conformity  between  the  harraonical  com- 
binations of  found  and  imitablc  objeCts.”  This  is  aU  very 
fine  and  profound:  but  wc  apprehend,  that  the  molt  happy 
effufions  of  genius  have  been  generated  without  fpeculative 
affi  fiance. 

For  the  mechanical  rules  by  which  a compofer  is  to  fleer, 
we  (hall  refer  pur  readers  to  the  article  Counterpoint; 
where,  though  its  principal  rules  are  dilperfed  tbr  ugh  the 
work,  we  lhail  colleCt  and  form  them  into  a fynopfis,  and  il- 
lulirate  precepts  by  examples. 

In  this  mulical  grammar,  we  (hall  perplex  the  Undent 
with  no  mathematical  calculations,  no  ratios,  harmonics, 
or  fpecuiations  on  the  philofophy  of  found;  but  adhere 
clofely  to  practical  knowledge  of  immediate  ufe  in  the  firlt 
ilages  of  ftudy.  We  lhail  not  even  attempt  to  give  new 
melodies,  or  harmonical  combinations;  but  endeavour  to 
indicate  the  foundation  on  which  the  bed  models  ol  com- 
pofition have  hitherto  been  built.  See  Counterpoint, 
Concords,  Discords,  Harmony,  and  Modulation. 

COMPOSITE,  or  Compositi,  in  Botany,  the  twenty- 
firll  natural  order  in  the  Philofophia  Botanica  of  Linnaeus  ; 
and  the  forty-ninth  in  the  PrseleCtions,  publilhed  after  his 
death  by  Gifeke.  The  plants  with  compound  flowers  are 
kept  diftinCt  by  moll  authors,  with  only  a little  difterence  as 
to  the  proper  limits  and  molt  convenient  divifions  of  the  or- 
der. But  Linnaeus  obftrves,  that,  though  it  is  perfectly  na- 
tural, its  effential  charaCter  is  not  eafily  determined.  A com- 
pound flower,  from  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  term,  implies 
the  union  of  feveral  flowers,  or  florets,  as  in  this  cafe  they  are 
ufually  called,  by  fome  common  bond.  But  this  charaCter  is 
not  peculiar  to  the  compofite  plants,  nor  does  it  extend  to  all 
their  genera.  For  cephalauthus,  dipfacus,  fcabiofa,  &c.have 
feveral  florets  included  in  a common  calyx,  but  belong  to  a 
different  family  ; and  feriphium,  corymbium,  and  ftrumpfia, 
have  only  one  flower  in  each  calyx,  and  yet  cannot  be  fepa- 
rated  from  thofe  which  are  truly  compound.  Nor.  will  the 
united  anthers,  which  Linnaeus  has  taken  for  the  distinguish- 
ing charaCter  of  his  artificial  clafs  fyngenelia,  exaCliy  apply 
to  this  natural  order;  jufione,  viola,  impatiens,  &c.  have 
fuch  anthers,  but  cannot  properly  be  arranged  with  the  com- 
pofitas. 

In  the  Philofophia  Botanica  the  order  Stands  thus  : 

I.  Semi/Iofcidofi,  prenanthes,  laCtuca,  chondriila,  hieracium, 
crepis,  andryala,  hypochteris,  picris,  hyoferis,  leontodon, 
fcorzonera,  tragopogon,  fcolymus,  fonchus,  lapfana,  cicho- 
rium,  catananche,  elephantopus.  II.  Capitati,  echinops, 
fpheeranthus,  gundelia,  arClium,  ferratula,  onopordum,  car- 
duu-,  cynara,  cartharnus,  carlina,  cnicus,  atraCtylis,  centau- 
rea,  corymbium.  \\\.  Cory  mb  if  era,  ftoebe,  fantoliua,  chry- 
focorna,  tanacetum,  kleinia,  itoehelina,  xeranthemum,  gna- 
phalium,  carpefium,  conyza,  tarchonanthus,  baccharis,  en- 
geron,  tuffilago,  doronicum,  folidago,  fenecio,  inula,  after, 
gerbera,  othonna,  chryfanthemum,  matricaria,  buphthalmum, 
anacyclus,  cotula,  anthemis,  achiilra,  eriocephalus,  helenium, 
arCtotis,  bellis,  tagetes.  IV.  Helianthus,  rudbcckia,  core- 
opfis,  bidens,  verbefina,  figefbeckia,  milleria,  filphium,  eupa- 
torium,  ageratum,  ofteofpermum,  calendula  \ chryfogonum  ? 
melampodium  ? tridax  ? tetragonotheca  ? 

All  thefe  are  retained  in  the  PraeleCtions,  except  gerbera, 
which  has  been  abolifhed,  and  its  fpecies  referred  to  arnica. 
Several  of  them  are  alfo  placed  in  different  divifions. 
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The  following  is  the  arrangement  in  the  fynoptic  table 
annexed  to  che  Priele&ions.  Thofe  printed  in  Italics  were 
added  by  Linnssus  himfelf  ; and  thofe  marked  with  afterifks 
are  additions  by  Gifeke. 

T.  Capitate,  gundeiia,  echinop?,  fphreranthus,  arfitium, 
feriatuia,.  carduus,  cnicus,  onopordunfi,  cynara,  car.ina,  gor- 
'terin,  atraftylis,  carthamus,  centaurea,  zoegea,  elephantopus, 
removed  from  femiflofculi,  barnadefia , '*verfionia,  Sc  hr  eh. 
*liatris,  Gcert.  II.  Sem'Jlcfculofa,  fcolymns,  cichoriurn,  cata- 
nanche,  lapfana,  hypochseris,  feriola,  *krigia,  Sfhreb.,  hyo- 
feris,  *rothia,  Schreb.,  andryala,  crepis,  hieracium,  leontodon, 
prenanthes,  chondrilla,  laduca,  fonchus,  *apargia,  Scop.,  pi- 
cris,  fcorzonera,  tragopogc-n,  geropogon.  III.  Difcoidece, 
gnaphaiium,  xtranthemum,  ftcehelina,  tanacetum,  matricaria, 
carpefium,  chryfanthemum,  ptcronia,  baccharis,  ofmites,  co- 
nyza,  inula,  erigeron,  cineraria,  tuffilago,  doronicum,  arnica, 
.fenecio,  folidago,  chryfocoma,  alter,  ley/era,  fantolina,  anthe- 
■mis,  anacyclus,  cotula,  athanajia,  achillea,  cacalia,  perdicium , 
bellis,  ageratum,  removed  from  oppofitifolii,  eupatorium,  re- 
moved from  oppofitifolii,  ethulia,  kuhnia,  bellium,  unxia,  mutifia , 
-lavenia,  Soland.  Siv.  *kleinia  Jacq.  Gifeke  obferves,  that  it  is 
not  eafy  to  determine  why  Linnaeus  has  given  the  name  of  dif- 
coideas  to  this  order,  which  nearly  correfponds  with  his  former 
corvmbiferi ; fince’the  greater  part  of  them  are  not  difcoid,  in 
the'ufual  fenfe  of  the  word,  but  furnilhed  with  a ray.  IV. 
Not  named  by  Linneeus.  Corymbium.  removed  from  femiflofculi, 
helenium,  othonna,  and  arftotis,  removed  from  corymbiferas, 
calendula,  and  ofteofpermum,  removed  from  oppofitifolii, 
*fclerocarpus<  Jacq,  V.  Oppofitifoliee,  fpilanthus,  bidens,  ver- 


befina,  figefbeckia,  coreopfis,  filphium,  tetragonotheca.  po - 
lymnia,  *trixis,  Swartz.,  helianCnus,  rudbeckia,  milieria, 
buphth.almum, . removed  from  corymbiferi,  chryfogcnum, 
melampodium,  tridax,  peclis,  tagetes,  removed  fromcorym- 
biferi,  zinnia,  calea,  amellus,  eclipta,  baltimora,  hippia,  order  a, 
ciiladium,  jungia,  *relhan'.a,  L'Hcrit.,  *boltonia,  L’ Herit 
*meyera,  Schreb.,  *phaetufa,  Gart.,*g alardia,  Lam.,  * berck- 
heya,  Ehrh.,  *crai’pedia,  Forjl.,  -X'didelta,  L' Herit.,  *te- 
tvanthus,  Swartz.,  *rolanda,  Rottb.,  *fhawia,  Forjl.  VI. 
Nucumcntacea,  ftoebe,  and  tarchonanthus,  removed  from  co- 
rymbiferae,  artemi/ia,  feriphium , eriocephalus,  removed  from 
corymbiferae,  Jilago,  micropus,  iva,  parthenium , amlrofta,  xan- 
thium, Jlrumpfia. 

None  of  the  plants  of  this  order  are  poifoncms,  except 
tagetes,  doronicum,  and  arnica.  Moll  of  them  are  bitter 
and  unpleafant  to  the  tafle,  but  pofleffed  of  {Lengthening 
qualities  as  a medicine.  Some,  however,  are  lefs  bitter  and 
efculent  ; and  feveral  others  are  rendered  fo  by  cultivation 
and  blanching. 

Vaillant,  Juffieu,  and  Ventenat  have  divided  this  order  into 
three  : chicoracea , cinarocephahz,  and  corymliftm, 

COMPOSITE  Numbers,  in  Arithmetic , are  fuch  as  can 
be  exadtly  divided  by  fome  fmaller  number  or  numbers, 
without  leaving  any  remainder;  fuch  as  do  not  admit  of  this 
even  divdion,  are  called  Prime  numbers,  which  fee.  The 
following  table  of  compofite  and  prime  numbers  under  ioo, 
fhewing  all  their  prime  divifors,  will  be  found  uftfui  in  a 
great  variety  of  calculations. 
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6 
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8 
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2* 
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2* 
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7" 
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59 

<5 
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61 

2.31 
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2s 
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67 
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7 
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71 
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73 
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79 

8 

34 

2.41 

83 
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2-43 

3.29 
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89 

9 

2-.f5 

1-*3 

2 b 2 3 

3-31 

2.47 

3 s9 

25-3 

97 
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In  the  above  table,  any  number  is  to  be  fought  for  in  the 
angle  of  meeting  of  its  tens,  in  the  frort  column,  and  its 
units  in  the  top  line  ; thus,  23  will  be  found  in  the  line  with 
2 at  its  beginning,  and  under  three  at  the  top.  The  prime 
numbers  are  diftinguifhed  by  larger  figures,  and  the  com. 
pofite  numbers  have  their  component  primes  ihewn,  fepa- 
rated  by  dots  to  exprefs,  in  this  cafe,  the  fign  of  multipli- 
cation, as  is  frequently  done  by  the  writers  on  feries ; thus 
S4  is  compofed  of  the  fquare  of  2 or  2%  multiplied  by  3 
and  by  7 ; 72  is  compofed  of  the  cube  of  2 into  the  fquare 
of  3.  Matter  of  curious  reflection  will  be  furnilhed  by  this 
table  to  fuch  as  ftudy  the  properties  of  numbers,  by  trac- 
ing the  parallel  lines  in  which  each  prime  occurs ; thus,  in 


one  diagonal  of  the  above  table,  the  whole  of  the  multiples 
of  11  will  be  found,  while  3"  (or  9)  will  be  found  in  the 
compofition  of  every  number  in  the  other  diagonal  line  ; 
parallel  to  which,  in  every  alternate  line,  the  other  multiples 
of  3 will  be  found.  The  fives  and  the  twos  will  all  be 
found  to  occur  throughout  every  vertical  column  in  which 
they  occur  at  top  ; and  under  o,  they  both  occur  in  every 
line.  This  ufeful  and  curious  table  we  found  in  M.  Over- 
end’s manuferipts,  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  luffitution, 
where  the  mod  copious  tables,  of  compofite  and  prime 
numbers  may  be  feen,  by  thofe  who  are  curious  in  thefe 
matters. 

Composite  Numbers,  in  Mijical  Calculations,  are  fuch  as 

are 


COM 


COM 


are  compofed  by  tbe  multiplication  of  the  prime  integers, 
2,  3,  and  5 ; all  primes  larger  than  thefe,  or  compofite 
numbers  into  which  fuch  enter,  are  not  iiiufical  numbers, 
but  are  irrational  or  furd  in  a naufical  fenfe.  See  Musical 
Numbers. 

Composite,  or  Roman  Order,  in  Architecture.  This 
name  is  uied  to  denote  a kind  of  column  whole  capital  is 
compounded  of  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  forms;  the  vafe 
or  tambour  of  the  capital  being  like  that  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  ana  ornamented  in  the  fame  manner,  wilh  two  tiers 
of  leaves,  and  with  a fimilsr  abacus  ; but  to  thefe  are  added 
Ionic  volutes  which  fupply  the  place  of  the  caulicoli  and 
feroles,  proper  to  the  Corinthian  capital.  See  the  plates  of 
capitals.  In  other  refpedts,  in  the  fhaft  Dfe  and  entabla- 
ture, there  is  no  uniform  and  afiignable  difference  between 
the  Compofite  and  Corinthian,  and  we  final],  in  a fubfeqnent 
poition  of  this  article,  examine  what  claims  this  compo- 
fite  has  to  be  confidered  as  a diftimR  order. 

The  principal  remains  of  antiauity  in  which  the  corypo- 
fite  capital  is  found,  are  the  following  ; the  arch  of  Titus, 
the  arch  of  Septimius  Severus,  and  the  arch  of  the  gold- 
fmiths,  the  building  commonly  called  tbe  Temple  of  Bacchus, 
without  the  gate  of  Sta.  Agnefa  at  Rome,  the  baths  of 
Diocletian,  the  Baptifterium  of  Conllantine,  w hich  is  orna- 
mented with  porphyry  columns  of  the  molt  exquifite  work- 
manihip,  removed  from  fome  more  ancient  edifice  ; the 
arch  at  Verona,  and  the  chapel  or  bafilica  at  Nifmes. 

This  capital  was  therefore  very  popular  among  the  Ro- 
man architects,  but  it  does  not  by  any  means  appear  that 
they  admitted  a dillindt  compofite  order.  A paffage  of  Vi- 
truvius will  throw  fome  light  upon  this  point ; this  author, 
after  defcribing  the  capitals  of  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corin- 
thian orders,  proceeds  to  obferve,  that  “ there  are  alfo  other 
kinds  of  capitals  called  by  various  names,  which  are  dif- 
polcd  on  the  fame  columns,  and  which  have  no  proper  fym- 
metry  or  relation  to  any  feparate  order  of  columns,  but 
they  are  all  derived  and  transferred  from  th$  Corinthian, 
Pulvinated  (Ionic)  or  Doric  orders,  from  whole  fymmetries 
they  only  differ  in  the  little  novelties  of  the  fculpture.”  In 
fad,  the  remains  of  Roman  antiquity  furnifh  a vaft  variety 
of  capitals,  many  of  which  are  more  remarkable  and  remote 
from  the  ufual  orders,  as  well  as  more  beautiful  than  the 
compofite  capital,  and  yet  no  architect  has  ever  thought 
of  erecting  any  of  thefe  into  diflindt  orders.  The  capitals 
of  the  Temple  of  Concord  at  Rome,  a very  entire  and  con- 
fiderable  remain,  are  compofite,  being  a melange  of  the  Ionic 
and  Doric ; but  no  one  has  claimed  the  honours  of  an  order 
for  this  flrange  production. 

The  difference  between  the  pretended  Compofite  order 
and  the  Corinthian,  exifts  merely  in  the  capital ; for  neither 
in  the  remains  of  antiquity,  nor  in  the  works  of  modern 
artifts,  is  there  any  decided,  uniform,  and  charaCterifiic  dif- 
ference in  any  other  particular.  But  the  capital,  though 
an  important  member,  is  not  of  itfelf  fufficient  to  form  an 
order,  otherwife  we  (hould  reckon  not  five  but  hundreds  ; 
and  a compoutipn  which  has  no  appropriate  proportions,  no 
exclufive  charaCter,  can  only  be  regarded  as  a variety  of 
that  order  with  which  it  is  perpetually  liable  to  be  confound- 
ed. The  equivocal  nature  cf  this  production  has  caufed 
great  cmbarraffment  to  the  i'vffem- mongers  of  architecture  ; 
for  while  its  later  origin  would  lead  them  to  place  it  Salt  in 
their  fyflems,  and  higheil  in  their  buildings,  its  heavinefs 
of  appearance,  in  companion  with  the  Corinthian  order, 
feems  to  ind'cate  a contrary  arrangement.  It  is  unneceflary ; 
for  the  three  Grecian  orders  fupply  all  the  exoreffions  which 
architecture  is  capable  of  giving  with  diltinCtnefs.  The 
Doric  is  ftrong,  the  Ionic  elegant,  and  the  Corinth, an  rich  ; 


while  they  admit  all  the  modifications  of  thefe  qualities  that 
can  be  required  ; but  as  to  the  Compofite,  what  is- it  but 
an  exaggeratioa  of  the  Corinthian,  in  which  the  attempt 
at  fuperior  richnefs  has  only  produced  a degree  of  heavi- 
nefs. 

It  has  been  before  obferved,  that  the  Romans  affeCfed  no 
particular  entablature  to  the  compofite  capital.  In  the  terapie 
of  Bacchus  the  cornice  is  entirely  plain,  with  a fwelled  frieze. 
The  arch  of  Septimius  Severus  has  a cornice  enriched  with 
dentils  extremely  fimilar  to  the  Ionic  of  the  temple  of  For- 
tuna  Virilis,  and  the  theatre  of  Marcellus  ; while  the  cornices 
of  the  arch  of  Titus,  and  the  arch  at  Verona  have  both  den- 
tils and  modillions,  and  the  whole  profile  ot  the  entablatures 
is  precifely  in  the  ftyle  of  the  generality  of  Corinthian 
examples.  Among  the  moderns,  Palladio  has  imitated  the 
frontifpiece  of  Nero  in  his  cornice  and  architrave  ; but  he  has 
omitted  its  beautiful  frieze,  and  fubftituted  a fwelled  one. 
Scamozzi’s  entablature  being  only  one-fifth  of  the  column, 
and  much  divided,  has  rather  a trifling  appearance,  though  the 
details  are  upon  the  whole  welldtfigned.  Vignola’s  compofite 
has  nothing  in  it  remarkable  ; the  architrave  differs  but  little 
from  that  of  the  frontifpiece  of  Nero,  and  the  cornice  is  nearly 
the  fame  with  that  of  his  Ionic  order.  Serlio’s  entablature 
is  eidtravagantly  abfurd,  being  taken  from  the  fourth  order 
of  the  colifeum,  a compofition  well  enough  adapted  for  the 
termination  of  that  gigantic  edifice,  but  wholly  dlfpiopor- 
tionate  to  a fingle  order. 

Composite  Stalk.  See  Stalk. 

COMPOS1TIO  Mensurarum,  tbe  title  of  an  ancient 
ordinance  for  meafures,  not  printed  ; it  is  mentioned  in  the 
ftatute  of  23  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  4. 

COMPOSITION,  in  a general  fenfe,  is  the  uniting  or 
joining  of  feveral  different  things,  fo  as  to  form  one  whole, 
called  a compound . 

The  fchoolmen  diftinguifii  two  kinds  of  compofition  ; the- 
one  entitative,  which  is  between  things  of  the  fame  nature, 
e.  gr.  two  or  more  drops  of  water  : the  other  effential,  when, 
things  of  d'ffercnt  kinds  are  joined,  and  thus  conffitute  new 
things,  or  efftnees,  different  from  any  of  the  parts  : and  thusy 
fay  they,  from  the  matter  and  the  form  of  wood,arifes  wood  ; 
whofe  effence  is  very  different  from  either  of  thofe  ingredients 
taken  feparately. 

Composition  of  bodies , in  Chemiflry.  See  Com  kin  ac- 
tion and  Affinity. 

Composition,  in  Commerce,  a contradl  between  an  in— 
folvent  debtor  and  his  creditors ; whereby  the  latter  agree  to 
accept  a part  of  the  debt,  in  compeniatiou  for  the  whole, 
and  give  a general  acquittance  accordingly. 

Composition  for  Trees,  in  Gardening , a fubftance  difeo- 
vered,  prepared,  and  applied  by  Mr.  Forfyth,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  removing  difeafes,  defedfs,  and  injuries  in  fruit  and 
foreft-trees.  It  is  diredted  to  be  compoied  in  the  follow- 
ing manner,  in  his  “ Trcaiife  on  the  Management  of 
Trees.” 

“ Take  one  bufhel  of  frsfh  cow-dung,  half  a bufhel  of 
lime-rubbilh  of  old  buildings  (that  from  the  ceilings  of 
rooms  is  preferable),  half  a bufliei  of  wood-alhes,  and  a fix- 
teenth  part  of  a bufhel  of  pit  or  mer-fand ; the  three  laff 
articles  are  to  be  fifted  fine  before  they  are  mixed  ; then 
work  them  well  together  with  a fpade,  and  afterwards  with 
a wooden  beater,  until  the  fluff  is  very  fmooth,  like  fine 
plafter  ufed  for  the  cielings  of  rooms.” 

It  is  advifed  that  the  trees  fhould  be  prepared  for  its  ap- 
plication “ by  cutting  away  all  the  dead,  decayed,  and  in- 
jured parts,  down  to  the  frefh  found  wood  ; leaving  the  fur- 
face.  of  the  wood  very  fmooth,  and  rounding  off  the  edges 
of  the  bark  with  a craw-knife,  or  other  luftruoaent,  per- 
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fcCtly  fmooth,  which  muft  be  particularly  attended  to;  then 
lay  on  the  plafter  about  one  eighth  of  an  inch  thick  all  over 
the  part  where  the  wood  or  bark  has  been  fo  cut  away, 
fi milling  off  the  edges  as  thin  as  poffible : then  take  a quan- 
tity of  dry  powder  of  wood  afhes  mixed  with  a iixth  part 
ot  the  fame  quantity  of  the  allies  of  burnt  bones,  put  it 
into  a tin  box  with  holes  in  the  top,  and  {hake  the  powder 
tin  the  furface  of  the  platter,  till  the  whole  is  covered  over 
with  it,  letting  it  remain  for  half  an  hour  to  abforb  the 
mo'.fture;  then  apply  more  powder,  rubbing  it  on  gently 
with  the  hand,  and  repeating  the  application  of  the  pow- 
der till  the  whole  plafter  becomes  a dry  frnooth  furface.” 
And  lie  adds  the  following  directions. 

“ All  trees  cut  down  near  the  ground  fhould  have  the 
furface  made  quite  fmooth,  rounding  it  off  in  a fmall  degree 
as  before-mentioned  ; and  the  dry  powder  airefted  to  be 
uled  afterwards,  fhould  have  an  equal  quantity  of  powder  of 
alabafter  mixed  with  it,  in  order  the  better  to  reftft  the  drip- 
ping of  trees  and  heavy  rains.” 

Such  parts  or  portions  of  the  compofition  as  may  be  left 
for  3 future  ufe  “ fhould  be  kept  in  a tub  or  other  veffel, 
and  urine  of  any  kind  poured  on  them,  fo  as  to  cover  the 
furface  ; otherwife  the  atmofphere  will  greatly  hurt  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  application.” 

And  “ where  lime-rubbifh  of  old  buildings  cannot  be 
eaiily  got,  take  pounded  chalk,  or  common  lime,  after  having 
been  flaked  a month  at  leaft.” 

It  is  further  remarked  by  the  author,  that  “ as  the 
growth  of  the  tree  will  gradually  affeCt  the  plafter,  by  railing 
up  its  edges  next  the  bark,  care  fhould  be  taken,  when  that 
happens,  to  rub  it  over  with  the  finger  When  occafion  may 
require  (which  is  beft  done  when  mciftened  by  rain),  that 
the  plafter  may  be  kept  whole,  to  prevent  the  air  and  wet 
from  penetrating  into  the  wood.” 

But  “ as  the  beft  way  of  ufing  the  compofition  is  found, 
by  experience,  to  be  in  a liquid  ftate,”  Mr.  Forfyth  advifes 
that  it  fhould  “ be  reduced  to  the  confidence  of  pretty  thick 
paint,  by  mixing  it  up  wjth  a fufficient  quantity  of  urine  and 
foapfuds,  and  be  laid  on  with  a painter’s  brufh.  The  pow- 
der of  wood-afhes  and  burnt  bones  is  to  be  applied  a3  before 
directed,  patting  it  down  with  the  hand.” 

It  is  alfo  further  advifed,  that  “ when  trees  are  become 
hollow,  to  fcoop  out  all  the  rotten,  loofe,  and  dead  parts  of 
the  trunk  to  the  folid  wood,  leaving  the  furface  fmooth  ; 
then  to  cover  the  hollow,  and  every  part  where  the  canker 
has  been  cut  out,  or  branches  lopped  off,  with  the  compo- 
fition ; and  as  the  edges  grow,  to  take  care  not  to  let  the 
new  wood  come  in  contact  with  the  dead,  part  of  which  it 
may  be  fometimes  neceffary  to  leave  ; but  to  cut  out  the  old 
dead  wood  as  the  new  advances,  keeping  a hollow  between 
them,  to  allow  the  new  wood  room  to  extend  itfelf,  and 
thereby  fill  up  the  cavity,  which  it  will  do  in  time,  fo  as  to 
make  it  as  it  were  a new  tree.” 

And  if  the  cavity  be  large,  to  cut  away  as  much  at  one 
operation  as  will  be  fufficient  for  three  years.  But  in  this 
to  “ be  guided  by  the  fize  of  the  wound,  arid  other  circum- 
ftances.  When  the  new  wood,  advancing  from  both  fides 
of  the  wound,  has  almoft  met,  to  cut  off  the  bark  from  both 
the  edges,  that  the  folid  wood  may  join,  which,  if  properly 
managed,  it  will  do,  leaving  only  a flight  feam  in  the  bark. 
If  the  tree  be  very  much  decayed,  not  to  cut  away  all  the 
dead  wood  at  once,  which  would  weaken  the  tree  too  much, 
if  a ftandard,  and  endanger  its  being  blown  down  by  the 
wind.  It  will  confeqtiently  be  neceffary  to  leave  part  of  the 
dead  wood  at  firft,  to  ftrengthen  the  tree,  and  to  cut  it  out 
by  degrees  as  the  new  wood  is  formed.  If  there  be  any 
canker,  or  gum  oozing  out,  the  infefted  parts  muft  be  pared 
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off,  or  cut  out  with  a proper  inftrument.  When  the  Hem 
is  very  much  decayed  and  holloyq  it  will  be  neceffary  to 
open  the  ground  and  examine  the  roots.”  See  Dressing 
of  Trees. 

Various  interfiling  faffs  and  obfefvations  on  the  advan- 
tage and  utility  of  this  compofition  in  the  removal  of  the 
difeafes  of  different  forts  of  trees,  may  be  feen  below,  as 
taken  from  Mr.  Forfyth’s  valuable  “ Treatife  on  the  Culture 
and  Management  of  Fruit  and  Foreft  Trees.” 

It  is  ftated  by  Mr.  Forfyth  as  being  “ the  received  opi- 
nion and  common  practice  of  moft  profeffional  men,  to 
prune  or  lop  their  trees,  from  the  month  of  Oflober,  when 
the  juices  have  been  exhaufted  by  the  fummer  foliage,  au- 
tumnal fruit,  and  general  nourifhment  of  the  body  of  the 
tree,  until  the  month  of  March,  when  the  fap  cr  juices, 
re-invigorated  by  nature  during  the  winter’s  repofe,  begin 
to  re-afeend  and  perform  the  annual  funffion  of  clothing  it 
with  frefh  foliage,  bloffoms,  and  fruit.  The  reafon  of  this 
practice  is,  he  fays,  that  the  fap  being  fallen  at  that  feafon 
of  the  year,  it  has  been  confidered  as  the  moft  proper  pe- 
riod to  lop  off  all  fuperfluous  growths,  and  the  efforts  of 
nature  to  heal  the  wounds  thus  neceffarily  given  (before  the 
rifing  of  the  fap  in  the  following  fpring),  have  been  judged 
beft  for  the  fafety  and  health  of  the  tree.  The  danger  of 
performing  this  fervice  when  the  juices  are  in  a more  vigor- 
ous flow,  as  in  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July,  has 
been  dreaded,  from  a fear  of  its  occafioning  a wafte  of  the 
nutritive  juices,  difeharging  themfelves  through  the  wound, 
to  the  impoverifhment  and  injury,  if  not  the  ruin  of  the 
tree.”  And  it  is  added,  that  “ the  pruning  of  fruit-trees, 
and  the  lopping  off  large  branches  from  foreft-trees  during 
the  winter  fealon,  has  alfo  been  frequently  attended  with 
great  hurt  and  impediment  to  their  health  and  vegetation  ; 
the  wounds  being  expofed  to  all  the  rigours  of  an  inclement 
feafon,  and  thereby  contracting  thofe  difeafes  which  contain 
the  principles  of  decay.  Hence  it  is,  that  fuch  numbers  of 
foreft-trees  are  continually  injured  in  their  value  for  public 
ufes,  either  by  unfkilful  management,  or  purpofed  depreda- 
tion, or  by  the  violence  of  boifterous  winds,  when  their 
limbs  and  branches  being  torn  off,  the  trees  are  left  in  that 
unprotected  ftate  to  imbibe  the  feeds  of  decay  and  rotten- 
net’s,  which  will  in  time  pervade  their  very  heart,  and  render 
them  unfit  for  any  of  thofe  valuable  purpofes  for  which  na- 
ture, by  their  frame  and  texture,  appears  to  have  defigned 
them.”  And  “ it  may  alfo  be  ouferved,  that  where  branches 
have  been  cut  off  from  the  body  of  the  tree,  even  at  the 
diftance  of  two  or  more  feet  from  the  trunk,  with  a view 
to  prevent  injury  to  the  timber,  even  that  method  has  not 
been  found  effectual  to  fave  the  tree  from  very  material 
detriment  ; as  the  remaining  Item  of  the  branch  fo  cut 
away,  dying  foon  after,  becomes  a ready  conduit  for  con- 
veying pernicious  moifture  and  difeafe  to  that  part  of  the 
tree  with  which  it  is  conne&ed  ; and  fo  on,  in  time,  to  the 
whole.” 

But  he  fuppofes  “ the  praCtice  of  others  in  lopping  their 
trees  clofe  to  the  trunk,  and  dreffing  the  part  fmooth  and 
even,  lias  lefs  objections  than  the  former;  neverthelefs,  even 
according  to  this  method,  the  tree  is  liable  to  injury.  The 
effort  of  nature  to  heal  the  wounds  thus  given,  difeovers  it- 
felf  by  encircling  the  wound  with  a kind  of  callus  or  lip, 
which  increafing  in  fize,  and  fwelling  out  from  the  annual 
flow  of  the  juices,  forms  a hollow  or  cavity  of  the  central 
part,  where  the  rain  or  fnow  is  very  apt  to  lodge ; and  pe- 
netrating between  the  bark  and  wood,  dried  and  cracked  by 
a hard  froft,  or  a warm  fun,  promotes  that  fermentation  with 
the  natural  juices,  which  is  the  certain  fource  of  difeafe  and 
decay.”  It  is  luggefted  that  “ young,  healthful,  and  vi- 
gorous 
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gnrous  tree3,  when  they  have  been  injured  by  being  wan- 
tonly cut  through  the  bark,  or  from  other  caufes,  will  fome- 
times  recover  thernfelves,  and,  to  all  outward  appearance,  be 
reftcred  to  their  original  foundnefs  ; but  when  cut  into 
planks  and  boa  ds,  internal  blemifhes  and  faults  are  difco- 
vered  in  them,  which  appear  to  have  been  oecalioned  by 
the  early  injuries  which  the  tree  had  received  ; the  texture 
of  the  wood  not  uniting  where  the  wound  was  originally 
given  ; though,  from  the  youthful  vigour  of  nature,  the 
bark  has  clofed,  and  an  external  cure  been  evidently  per- 
formed on  fuch  trees. 

The  compofition  is  a moll  efficacious  remedy  to  prevent 
thefe  evils  with  all  their  deflruftive  confequences,  and  to 
reltore  found  timber  where  the  fymptoms  of  decay  are  al- 
ready apparent,  which  being  applied  in  the  manner  directed, 
“ to  the  wound  or  injured  part,  will  infallibly  prevent  the 
bleeding  of  trees,  or  the  oozing  of  juices  through  the 
wounds  of  limbs  or  branches  that  have  been  cut  off  in  the 
middle  of  fummer,  when  they  are  in  their  higheft  vigour, 
and  mod  rapid  flow  of  vegetation  ; by  which  means,  any 
wafteful  difeharge  of  the  juices  is  prevented,  and  they  are 
duly  confined  to  their  natural  operations  of  giving  nourilh- 
ment,  growth,  and  fertility,  to  their  refpe&ive  bodies.  By 
employing  this  remedy,  trees  of  all  kinds,  whether  in  gar- 
dens or  orchards,  in  parks  or  forefL,  may,  he  fays,  with 
greater  fafetv  and  advantage  be  pruned  or  lopped  in  the 
fpring,  or  early  in  the  fummer,  than  in  the  winter  feafon  ; 
as  the  compofition,  when  properly  applied,  repels  the  flow 
of  the  juices  through  the  wound,  caufes  a more  active  vege- 
tation, arid  affilts  nature  more  powerfully  in  healing  the 
wound  at  the  time  the  fap  is  in  full  vigour,  than  when  it  is 
on  the  decline,  as  in  autumn  and  winter  feafons.” 

The  writer  conn  lers  it  aifo  neceffary  to  remark,  further, 
“ that  both  fruit  and  forelt-trees  (particularly  thofe  which 
grow  in  the  fhade)  are  very  liable  to  be  affedted  with  dif- 
orders  proceeding  from  the  growth  of  liverwort,  and  various 
kinds  of  mofs,  that  adhere  to  the  outer  bark  of  the  tree, 
and  frequently  gain  a confiderable  thicknefs,  that  not  only 
prevents  the  natural  flow  of  the  juices,  but  caufes  a ftagna- 
tion  in  the  circulation  and  brings  on  decay ; which,  after 
defraying  the  outer  bark,  penetrates  by  degrees  deeper  into 
the  wood.  Where  this  circumftance  is  obferved,  care  fhould 
•be  taken  to  clear  the  whole  bark  of  the  tree  from  thefe 
growths ; and  where  it  is  infeifed,  to  ferape  or  pare  it 
away.  When  the  body  of  the  tree  is  thus  cleanfed  from 
infection,  the  compofition  may  be  applied  to  the  parts  fo 
cleanfed,  to  clofe  the  pores  of  the  wood;  when  the  tree 
will  foon  acquire  a frelh  bark,  and  improved  health  and 
vegetation.” 

The  author  is  “ confirmed  in  thefe  opinions  by  the  many 
experiments  and  various  trials  that  he  has  made,  to  alcer- 
tain,  by  the  mofl  pofitive  proofs,  the  properties  of  this  com- 
pofition, before  he  ventured  to  ofier  it  to  the  pub'ic  atten- 
tion.” “ Indeed,  every  year’s  experience  has  increafed  his 
conviction  of  its  general  utility,  when  properly  applied  to 
the  purpofes  for  which  it  is  recommended.”  In  order  to 
give  a more  complete  illufration  of  its  virtues,  and  to  place 
the  advantages  arifing  from  it  in  a f ronger  light,  he  ftates  a 
few  of  the  very  numerous  experiments  that  he  has  made 
on  the  foreff  trees  in  his  majefiy’s  gardens  at  Kenfington, 
where  the  falutary  effcCts  of  it  are  extremely  evident. 

It  is  remarked  that  “ the  firft  trials  of  its  efficacy  were 
made  on  fume  very  large  and  ancient  elms,  many  of  which 
were  in  a mod  decayed  ftate,  having  ali  their  upper  parts 
broken,  by  high  winds,  from  their  trunks,  which  were 
withal  fo  hollow  and  decayed,  that  a fmall  portion  alone 
of  the  bark  remained  alive  and  found.  Of  thefe  trees  he 


cut  away  at  firft  a part  only  of  the  rotten  fluff  from  the 
hollow  of  the  tree,  and  then  applied  the  pfafter  to  the  place 
where  the  operation  had  been  performed,  by  way  of  an  in- 
ternal coat.  In  a fhort  time,  however,  the  efforts  of  nature, 
with  a renovated  flow  of  the  juices,  were  clearly  difcernible  in 
their  formation  of  new  wood,  uniting  with  and  fwelling  as  it 
were  from  the  old,  till  it  became  a (trong  fupport  to  that 
part  of  the  tree  where  the  compofition  had  been  applied. 
He  then  cut  away  more  of  the  rotten  wood  from  the  in  fide, 
applying  the  plafler  in  the  fame  manner,  with  the  fame  good 
effeCb,  and  continued  to  ufe  the  knife  in  proportion  to  the 
acquifition  of  new  wood  ; fo  that  from  the  tops  of  the 
decayed  and  naked  trunks,  Items  have,  he  fays,  actually 
grown  of  about  thirty  feet  in  height,  in  the  courfe  of  fix  or 
feven  years  from  the  firft  application  of  the  compofition  ; an 
incontrovertible  proof  of  its  good  effeCls  in  rettoring  decay- 
ed vegetation  in  fuch  cafes.” 

And  he  adds,  that  “ many  other  elm  trees,  which  had 
received  hurts  from  bruifes  and  other  caufes,  and  where  dif- 
eafe  and  decay  were  already  evident,  after  cutting  away  all 
the  infefted  part,  and  duly  applying  the  plalter,  were  fo 
completely  healed,  that  the  outline  of  the  wound  is  fcarcely 
difcernible  on  the  bark,  and  the  new  wood  is  as  perfectly 
united  to  the  old,  as  if  it  had  been  originally  formed  with 
the  tree.” 

It  is  ftated  that  “ of  oak  trees  alfo,  which  had  received 
very  confiderable  damage  from  various  accidents,  as  blows, 
bruifes,  and  cutting  of  deep  letter?,  the  rubbing  off  of  the 
bark  by  the  ends  of  rollers,  or  wheels  of  carts,  and  muti- 
lated branches,  a perfedl  cure  has  been  made,  and  iound 
timber  produced.  The  acidity,  or  corrofive  quality  of  the 
juice  of  oak-trees,  when  obllrudled  in  their  circulation  from 
any  of  the  caufes  already  mentioned,  and  fermenting  with 
the  wet  and  moilture  imbibed  by  the  wounds  from  the  atme- 
fphere,  will  bring  on  difeafe,  and  promote  decay  ; for,  not- 
withftanding  the  hard  texture  of  the  oak,  when  once  the 
principles  of  decay  begin  to  operate,  the  acrimonious  juices 
feed  the  difeafe,  and  accelerate  its  progrtfs,  as  much,  per- 
haps, as  in  trees  of  a fofter  quality  and  texture,  but  when 
the  difeafed  or  injured  part  is  entirely  cut  away  to  the 
frelh  found  wood,  and  the  compofition  properly  laid  on,  as 
perfedl  a cure  has  been  made  as  he  has  already  related  in  the 
recovery  of  elm  trees.” 

The  writer  likewife  further  ftates,  that  “ various  experi- 
ments have  alfo  been  made  on  other  foreft  trees,  as  afh, 
limes,  chefnuts,  and  fycamores,  that  had  received  the  feve- 
r.d  injuries  to  which  they  are  expofed  ; as  well  as  many  of 
the  refinous  kinds,  fuch  as  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  and 
others  of  the  pine  tribe:  in  all  of  which  he  has  experienced 
a degree  of  C.iccefs  that  exceeded  his  moil  fanguine  expedla- 
tions.  And  as  he  feels  a ftrong  folicituae  to  render  his  ex- 
periments of  the  molt  extenfive  advantage  to  the  community, 
and  in  particular  to  the  proprietors  of  landed  eftates  through- 
out the  kingdom,  he  begs  leave  to  recommend  to  their  par- 
ticular attention,  that  all  foreft  trees,  whether  felled  with  a 
faw  or  an  axe,  may  be  cut  near  to  the  ground  ; at  the  fame 
time  carefully  preferving  the  flump  and  roots  from  any  fur- 
ther injury.  The  furface  may  then  be  made  quite  fmooth, 
and  the  compofition  be  fpread  over  the  whole,  according  to 
directions  already  given.  But  in  thefe  cafes  the  compofition 
fhould  have  an  equal  quantity  of  the  powder  of  alabalter 
mixed  with  the  dry  powder  generally  directed  to  be  ufed 
after  it  is  laid  on,  in  order  to  render  the  furface  harder,  and 
of  courfe  better  able  to  refill  the  bad  effedls  of  the  dripping 
of  trees,  of  rain,  froft,  and  fnow  ; an  addition  which  is  by 
no  means  neceffary  in  the  ufual  application  to  the  fides  of 
trees.”  He  concludes  that,  “in  confequence  of  this  pro- 
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cefs,  the  vigour  of  the  roots  will  operate  fo  powerfully  in 
the  courfe  of  the  fucceeding  fpring,  that  a confiderable 
number  of  buds  or  branches  will  (hoot  forth  round  the 
ilump,  which,  with  proper  care  and  attention,  may  be 
trained  to  many  valuable  purpofes,  either  ftraight  or  crooked, 
for  knee  timber,  or  other  ules;  and,  by  retaining  only  fo 
many  of  thefe  (hoots  as  are  deiigned  to  grow  for  any  parti- 
cular intention,  more  than  one  half  will  be  favtd,  in  point 
of  time,  according  to  the  proportions  of  common  growth  ; 
for,  if  a young  tree  be  planted  in  a foil  equal  in  quality  to 
the  date  of  the  old  dump,  the  roots  growing  from  the  lat- 
ter will,  in  eight  or  ten  years,  attain  to  a dze  which  the 
fmgle  plant  will-hardly  acquire  in  twice  that  period.  There 
are  alfo  many  ufeful  purpofes  of  hufbandry,  as  hop-poles 
and  other  poles  ufed  on  various  occafions,  for  which  a num- 
ber of  (hoots  may  be  trained  from  one  dump,  whofe  ferti'e 
juices  will  fhortly  rear  a healthy  and  numerous  offspring 
around  it.  Very  particular  attention,  however,  (hould,  he 
fays,  be  paid  to  regulate  the  number,  according  to  the  dze 
and  vigour  of  the  dump.  It  would  certainly  be  proper  to 
leave  more  of  them  at  drft  than  are  intended  to  be  referved 
for  final  ufe,  in  order  to  draw  up  the  fap  ; if  too  few  are 
left,  they  will  be  liable  to  burft,  from  the  fuperabundant 
flow  of  the  juices  from  the  old  dock  ; to  prevent  which  in- 
convenience they  (hould  be  cut  away  by  degrees,  always 
applying  the  compofition  as  they  are  cut,  and  leaving  the 
fined  dem  to  produce  the  new  tree,  and  will,  in  time,  cover 
the  old  dump,  and  leave  nothing  but  a faint  kind  of  cica- 
trix at  the  junftron  of  the  old  and  new  part  of  the  tree/' 

He  thinks  it  “ needlefs  for  him  to  infill  on  the  great  ad- 
wantages  which  land  proprietors  and  farmers  will  derive 
from  this  method  of  managing  their  woods  and  coppice- 
grounds,  wherever  they  may  be.  In  many  counties  of 
England,  coppice,  or  underwood,  is  an  article  in  very  great 
demand  for  charcoal,  common  fuel,  or  the  purpofes  of  par- 
ticular manufaClories,  as  weil  as  to  furnifh  a variety  of  arti- 
cles for  hu (ban dry  and  domeftic  conveniences.”  And  its 
advantages  in  a national  as  well  as  ornamental  point  of 
view,  are  dill  more  obvious.  See  Canker. 

Composition,  in  Grammar,  denotes  the  joining  of  two 
words  together  ; or  prefixing  a particle  to  another  word, 
to  augment,  diminilh,  or  change  its  fignification.  See 
Word,  See. 

Composition,  in  Law,  an  agreement  or  contrail  made 
between  the  owner  of  lands  and  the  parfon  or  vicar,  with 
the  confent  of  the  ordinary  and  the  patron,  that  fuch  lands 
fliall  for  the  future  be  difeharged  from  payment  of  tithes, 
by  reafon  of  fome  land  or  other  real  recompence,  given  to 
the  parfon,  in  lieu  and  fatisf’adlion  thereof.  Land  may  be 
exempted  from  the  payment  of  tithes,  where  compofi- 
tions  have  been  made  ; and  real  compofitions  for  tithes  are  to 
be  made  by  the  concurrent  confent  of  the  parfon,  patron, 
and  ordinary.  Real  compofitions  are  dillinguifhed  from 
perfonal  contrails  ; for  a compofition  called  a perfonal  con- 
trail is  only  an  agreement  between  the  parfon  and  the  pa- 
rifhioners,  to  pay  fo  much  indead  of  tithes  : and  though 
fuch  agreement  is  confirmed  by  the  ordinary,  yet  (if  the  par- 
fon be  not  a party ) that  doth  not  make  it  a real  compofi- 
tion, becaufe  he  ought  to  be  a party  to  the  deed  of  compo- 
fition. (Marfh’s  Rep.  87.)  This  kind  of  compofition  was 
permitted  by  law,  becaufe  it  was  fuppofed  that  the  clergy 
would  be  no  lofers  by  fuch  compofition  ; fince  the  confent 
of  the  ordinary,  whofe  duty  it  is  to  take  care  of  the 
church  in  general,  and  of  the  patron,  whofe  intereft  it  is  to 
proteft  that  particular  church,  were  both  made  neceffary  to 
render  the  compofition  effeilual ; and  hence  have  arifen  all 
£uch  compofitions  as  exift  at  this  day  by  force  of  common 


law.  But,  experience  (hewing  that  even  this  caution  was 
ineffeflual,  and  the  poffeffions  of  the  church  being,  by  thi3 
and  other  means,  every  day  diminidied,  the  difabling  datute 
13  Eliz.  c.  io,  was  made,  which  prevents,  among  other 
fpiritual  perfons,  all  parfons  and  vicars  from  making  any  con- 
veyances of  the  edates  of  their  churches,  other  than  for 
three  lives  or  twenty-one  years.  So  that  now,  by  virtue 
of  this  datute,  no  real  compofition  made  fince  the  13th 
Eliz.  is  good  for  any  longer  term  than  three  lives,  or  twen- 
ty-one years,  though  made  by  confent  of  the  patron  and 
ordinary ; which  has,  indeed,  effedlually  demolidied  this 
kind  of  traffic  ; fuch  compofitions  being  now  rarely  heard 
of,  unlefs  by  authority  of  parliament.  See  Modus. 

Compofition  is  fometimes  ufed  for  f<  decifio  litis.”  Ac- 
cordingly compofitions  were  anciently  allowed  for  crimes  and 
offe  nces,  even  for  murder.  By  this  expedient  it  was  pro- 
pofed  to  reftrain  the  violence  of  private  revenge.  The  cuf- 
tom  may  be  traced  back  to  the  ancient  Germans  (fee  Tacit, 
de  Mor.  German,  c.  21.)  and  prevailed  in  other  uncivilized 
nations.  The  nature  of  crimes  and  offences  was  efiimated 
by  the  magiftrate,  and  the  fum  due  to  the  perfon  offended 
was  ascertained  with  a minute,  and  often  a whimfical,  accu- 
racy. Rotharis,  the  legifiator  of  the  Lombards,  who  reigned 
about  the  middle  of  the  7th  century,  difeovers  his  intention 
both  in  afeertaining  the  compofition  to  be  paid  by  the  offend- 
er, and  in  increafing  its  value  : it  is,  fays  he,  that  the  en- 
mity may  be  extinguifhed,  the  perfecution  may  ceafe,  and 
peace  may  be  rePecred.  About  the  beginning  of  the  9th 
century,  Charlemagne  (truck  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  ai  d 
enafted,  “ that  when  any  perfon  had  be  n guilty  of  a crime, 
or  bad  committed  an  outrage,  he  (hould  immediately  fub- 
mit  to  the  penance  which  the  church  impofed,  and  offer  to 
pay  the  compofition  which  the  law  prtferibed,  and  if  the 
injured  perfon  or  his  kindred  (hould  refnfe  to  accept  of  this, 
and  prefume  to  avenge  themfelves  by  force  of  arms,  their 
lands  and  properties  fnouid  be  forfe:ted  Tavernier  relates, 
that  in  Perfia,  a murderer  is  (till  delivered  to  the  relations 
of  the  perfon  whom  he  has  (lain,  who  put  him  to  death 
witli  their  own  hands;  and  if  they  refufe  a fum  of  money 
as  a corr.penfation,  the  fovereign  cannot  pardon  the  murder- 
er. Montefq.  Sp.  of  Laws,  vol.  ii.  p.  382.  Robertfon’s 
Hill,  of  Ch.  V.  vol.  i.  p.  334,  &c, 

Composition,  in  Logic , is  a method  of  reafoning, 
wherein  we  proceed  from  fome  general  felf-evident  truth,  to 
other  particular  and  (ingular  ones. 

The  method  of  compofition,  call  d Mo  fynthefis,  is  juft 
the  reverfe  of  that  of  refolution,  or  anahfis. 

Refolution  is  the  method  whereby  we  ordinarily  fearch 
after  truth  ; compofition,  that  whereby  a truth  found,  is  dif- 
covered  and  demoi.ftrated  to  others ; refolution  is  the  me- 
thod of  inveiligation  ; compofition,  of  demonftration. 

The  method  of  compofition  is  that  ufed  by  Euclid,  and 
other  geometricians  ; refolution,  that  ufed  by  algebraifts  and 
philofophers.  The  two  methods  differ,  juft  as  the  methods 
of  fearching  a genealogy  ; which  are  either  by  defeending 
from  the  ancellors  to  the  pofterity,  or  by  afeending  from 
the  pofterity  to  their  anceftors  : each  have  this  in  common, 
that  tneir  progrelfion  is  from  a thing  known,  to  another  un- 
known. 

The  method  of  compofition  is  bed  obferved  by  the  ma- 
thematicians : the  rules  which  are,  1.  To  offer  nothing  but 
what  is  couched  in  clear  and  exprefs  terms  ; and  to  that  end, 
to  begin  with  definition.  2.  To  build  only  on  evident  and 
clear  principles  ; to  that  end,  to  proceed  from  axioms  or 
maxims.  3.  To  prove  demonftratively  all  the  conclufions 
that  are  drawn  hence;  and  to  this  purpofe,  to  make  ufe  of 
no  arguments  or  pvoefs,  but  definitions  already  laid  down, 

axioms 
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axioms  already  granted,  and  prcpofitions  already  proved  ; 
which  ferve  as  principles  to  things  that  follow. 

Composition  of  ideas,  is  an  operation  of  the  mind, 
whereby  it  combines  feveral  of  its  Ample  ideas  into  complex 
ones. 

Under  the  fame  operation  may  likewife  be  reckoned  that 
of  enlarging;  whereby  vve  put  feveral  ideas  together  cf 
the  fame  kind,  as  feveral  units  to  make  a dozen. 

In  this,  as  in  others,  brutes  come  far  fliort  of  men  ; for 
though  they  take  in  and  retain  feveral  combinations  of  Am- 
ple ideas ; as  poAibly,  a dog  does  the  ffiape,  fmell,  and  voice 
of  his  mafter;  yet  thefe  are  rather  fo  many  diAiudl  marks 
whereby  he  knows  him,  than  one  complex  idea,  made  out  of 
thofe  Ample  ones. 

An  ingenious  writer  has  fuggefted  the  impropriety  of  the 
phrafe  “ compoAtion  of  ideas,”  adopted  by  Mr.  Locke,  al- 
leging  it  is  merely  a contrivance  of  language,  and  that  the 
only  compoAtion  is  in  the  terms;  and  that  it  is  as  improper 
to  fpeak  of  a complex  idea,  as  it  would  be  to  call  a conftella- 
tion  a complex  Aar.  He  further  adds,  that  they  are  not 
ideas,  but  merely  terms,  which  are  general  and  abftra<At. 
Whatever,  he  fays,  the  immortal  author  of  the  “ EiTay  o:a 
Underftanding,”  has  juftly  concluded  in  his  reafoning  on 
this  fubjedl  will  hold  equally  true  and  clear,  if  we  fubftitute 
the  compoAtion,  &c.  of  terms,  wherever  he  has  fuppofed  a 
compoAtion,  See.  of  ideas.  If  upon  Arid,  examination  this 
Ihould  appear  to  be  the  cafe,  we  fliall  need  no  other  argu- 
ment againA  the  compoAtion  of  ideas  : it  being  exactly  Ami- 
lar  to  that  unanfvverable  one  which  Mr.  Locke  himfeif  de- 
clares to  be  fufficient  againA  their  being  innate.  For  the 
fuppoAtion  is  unneceATary  : every  purpofe  for  which  the 
compoAtion  of  ideas  was  imagined  being  more  eaAly  and 
naturally  anfwered  by  the  compoAtion  of  terms  ; wfnlil  at 
the  fame  time  it  likewife  clears  up  many  difficulties,  in 
which  the  fuppofed  compoAtion  of  ideas  nectffarily  involves 
us.  This  writer  further  adds,  that  it  is  an  eafy  matter,  up- 
on  Mr.  Locke’s  own  principles,  and  a phyAcal  conlideration 
pf  the  fenfes  and  the  mind,  to  prove  the  impoffibility  of  the 
compoAtion  of  ideas.  Tooke’s  DiverAons  of  Purley,  pt.  i. 
P-37’&c- 

Composition,  in  Mathematics,  is  the  taking  of  a given 
number  of  quantities,  out  of  as  many  equal  rows  of  different 
quantities,  one  out  of  every  row; -and  combining  them  together. 
Here  no  regard  is  had  to  their  places  ; and  it  differs  from 
combination,  in  which  there  is  but  one  row  of  things. 

T.  “ The  number  of  compcAtions  of  n things  taken  out 
of  n rows,  each  row  conAAing  of  m things,  is  mn,  or  the  n'b 
power  of  m” 

Let  there  be  any  number  of  rows,  fuch  as^| 
thofe  annexed.  It  is  plain  the  number  of  An-  > 
gle  things  as  a,  h,  c,  d , is  m or  m'.  J 

Then  tire  number  of  combinations  of  every  2 is  had  by 
joining  each  quantity  in  the  fecond  row  to  all  the  quantities 
in  the  ArA,  which  will  make  as  many  times  m as  there  are 
things  in  the  fecond  row,  or  m times  m,  that  is  m'2,  for  ail 
the  two’s.  Again,  taking  in  the  third  row  ; there  will  be  as 
many  times  m'2,  as  there  are  things  in  the  third  row,  that  is, 
m times  mnt,  or  m3,  for  the  compoAtion  of  three  things. 

After  the  fame  manner,  if  a fourth  row  wastaken  in  ; all  the 
combinations  of  every  four  would  be  wz+,  and  fo  on  : and,  there- 
fore, univerfally,  when  n rows  are  taken  in,  the  number  of 
combinations  will  be  m",  which  is  the  number  of  compoAtions. 
Hence  it  follows,  1.  That  the  number  of  compoAtions  of 

m"  — 1 _ 

— m,  cor 


m> 


— m3  + m~  + m -j-  1.  And 


m — m4  + 


in2  + in. 


as  v 


m — 1 

;ill  appear  by  diviAon,  or,  in  general. 


— i hi  — m"  + mn~l,  Sc c.  to  m — compoAtions  of  all 

m — 1 

the  one’s,  two’s,  three’s^  See.  to  n. 

2.  Hence  may  be  found  the  compoAtion  of  n things  out 
of  m , as  follows : Involve  m to  ‘the  «'h  power  for  the 
anfwer. 

E.  G.  1.  How  many  compoAtions  may  be  had,  of  3 
letters  out  of  20  ? 

Anf.  203  = 8coo.  In  this  cafe  there  faould  be  three 
different  alphabets. 

E.  G.  2.  How  many  changes  are  there  on  throwing 
four  dice  ? 

Anf.  6'  = 1296. 

II.  “ If  there  be  m rows  of  quantities  given,  having  the 
fame  quantities,  and  the  fame  number  of  them,  as  a,  h,  c,  d. 
See.  to  And  the  number  of  compoAtions  of  m things  taken 
out  of  the  1 n rows  ; for  any  given  form  of  thefe  quantities,  as 
d bv  c™  cl*.  Sec. 

Rule.  Put  V = variations  of  the  things  a!  hv  c w d * ; 
and  A — variations  or  alternations  of  the  indexes,  l,  v,  w,  x, 
(See  Changes  and  Permutation.)  Then  will  AV  =s 
the  number  of  compoAtions  required. 

For  let  the  different  rows  in  the  laA  pro-")  a,  h, 
poAtion  be  made  all  alike,  or  the  firA  row 
m times  repeated,  as  here.  And  let  the  num- 


a,  h, 
a,  h. 


ber  of  things  propofed  be  a 3 b'2  c , and  ArA  let  )>  a,  b, 


the  index  2 be  Axed  to  a and  2 to  b,  See. 


d, 

dr 

dr 

d , 
d, 

dr 

d. 


a,  b , c, 

/>  Si 

1,  k,  /, 


dr 

h, 

m. 


^ . ai 

Now,  Ance  a 3 may  be  taken  out  of  any  three  | a, 
rows,  and  b2  out  of  any  two  remaining  rows ; J a,  . 
and  c out  of  the  laA  remaining  row  ; therefore,  there  will  be 
fo  many  ways  of  taking  thefe  letters,  as  each  of  them  can 
be  placed  in  different  rows,  that  is,  in  different  places  or 
Atuations  ; for  the  varying  of  the  rows  is  the  fame  thing  as 
the  varying  of  the  places  of  the  letters  ; and,  confequently, 
the  different  ways  of  taking  them  out  of  the  feveral  rows  is 
equal  to  the  number  of  variations  or  permutations  of  thefe 
letters  ; which  number  is  = V.  And  this  will  hold  as  long 
as  the  indexes  are  Axed  to  thefe  particular  letters,  and  to 
none  elfe.  But  Ance,  in  any  one  form,  as  a3  b'2  c,  that  form 
will  comprehend  as  many  cafes  as  there  can  be  variations  iu 
fhifting  the  indexes  from  one  letter  to  another ; therefore, 
there  will  be  fo  many  times  V,  as  is  the  number  of  thefe 
variations.  Therefore,  if  A be  = the  number  of  varia- 
tions, or  alternations,  of  the  indexes,  3,  2,  1 ; or,  in  ge- 
neral, of  t,  v,  eu,  x ; then  A V will  be  the  whole  number  of 
compoAtions,  which  that  particular  form  will  admit  of. 

Hence,  1.  In  any  a'  bv  cw  d where  the  indexes  are  fixed 
invariably  to  their  particular  letters  ; the  number  of  compofi- 

T7  ....  1 x 2 x 3 * 4 •••• to  m 

tioiis  V will  ne  = — ; •— 

1 . 2 . 3 ...  t x 1 . 2 . 3 ...  to  <11  x &c- 

2.  If  n — the  number  of  different  letters  in  any  form, 
a1  b * cw  dx,  Sec. ; then  the  whole  number  of  compofi- 

1.2.3  ...  to  n 

tions  for  that  form  will  be  = rv-n — : X 

1.2.3  ...  tom 


where  R 


RS,  See. 
1.2,  or  1 


3» 


»U  the  one’s,  two’s,  three’s,  See.  to  n,  is 
Vou,  1%. 


1.2  ...  t X I . 2 ...  XI  X CiC. 

See.  according  as  any  index  is  twice  or  thrice,  Sec.  repeated  j 
and  the  like  for  S,  and  fo  on. 

E.G.  1.  How  many  compoAtions  are  in  the  form  a1  b~  c ? 
Here  a = 3,  m — 6,  t = 3,  v — 2,  w = 1 ; and  in  this 
cafe  there  is  no  repetition  of  indexes. 

1 i Anf 


COMPOSITION. 


Anf.  x 


2'  , 


3 x. 


r . z 


4' 


= 6 x 6o  = 360. 


1.2.3  x 1 • 2 
is.  (7.  2,  How  many  compofitions  are  in  the  form  d1  l>" 
s'i  Here  n = 3,  m — 5,  t — 2,  v = 2,  to  = 1,  The 
index  2 is  twice  repeated. 

1 -23  ..  1 - 2 ■ 3 - 4 • 5 _ 


Anf 


X 


= 3 X 3°  = 9°* 


X I 


3 x 


2x1.2 


j.  How  many  compofitions  in  the  form  a 5 £5  e3  d e f? 


Anf. 


I . 2 I . 2 X I . 2 
G.  3.  To  find  the  compofitions  in  the  form  a3  l 3. 
Here  n — 2,  m = 6,  t,  v = 3,  w = o.  The  index  3 is 
twice  repeated  ; and  the  letters  a,  b thrice. 

1.2  1 . 2 . 3.4.1;.  6 

X ; ; = 1 x 20  = 20. 

1.2  J.2.3  x 1.2.3 

E G.  . To  find  the  number  of  compofitions  of  the  form 
a3  b3  c*  d 2 . Here  n = 4,  m — 10,  t,  v = 3,  tu,  x = 2. 
The  index  3 is  twice  repeated,  and  alfo  the  index  2.  The 
letters  a,  b are  thrice  repeated  ; and  c , d twice. 

1. 2. 3. 4 1.2.3.4.5.6.7.8.9.10 

I . 2 x 1.2  1.2 

= 6 x 25200  — 151200. 

E.  G.  $ ” 

Here  n = 6,  m = 14,  t — v,  at  = 3,  x = 1.  The 
index  3 is  twice  repeated,  and  the  index  x thrice  : the  letter 
& five  times  repeated  ; and  l and  c thrice. 

1.2.3  .4.5.6  1.2.3.4.5.6.7.8.9.10. 1 j.  1 2. 1 3. 14 

T.  2. 3x1.2  1. 2. 3. 4.  5 X I.2.3  X I’3,3 

— 60  x 20180160  = 1210809600.  So  prodigioufly  do 
the  numbers  increafe  in  thefe  operations.  See  Combina- 
tion and  Composite  numbers. 

Composition  of  motion , in  Mechanics , is  an  affemblage 
of  feveral  directions  of  motion,  refulting  from  powers  adi- 
ing  in  different,  though  not  oppofite  lines. 

If  a point  move  or  flow  according  to  one  and  the  fame 
diredtion,  whether  that  motion  be  equable  or  not,  yet  it 
will  Hill  keep  the  fame  right  line ; the  celerity  alone  being 
changed,  i.  e.  increafed,  or  diminifhed,  according  to  the 
forces  with  which  it  is  impelled.  If  the  directions  be  op- 
pofite, as  one,  e.gr.  direCtly  downward,  the  other  upward, 
See.  yet  ftill  the  line  of  motion  will  be  the  fame. 

But  if  the  compounding  motions  be  not  according  to 
the  fame  line  of  direction,  the  compound  motion  will  not 
be  according  to  the  line  of  direction  of  any  of  them,  but 
in  a different  one  from  them  all ; and  this  either  ftraight  or 
crooked,  according  as  the  direction  or  celerities  fhall  re- 
quire. 

If  two  compounding  motions  be  each  of  them  equable, 
the  line  of  the  compound  motion  will  ftill  be  a ftraight  line  ; 
and  this,  though  the  motions  be  neither  at  right  angles  one 
to  another,  nor  equally  fvvift,  nor  (each  to  itfelf)  equable; 
provided  that  they  be  but  fimilar  ; that  is,  both  accelerated 
and  retarded  alike. 

Thus,  if  the  point  a (PI.  XV.  Mechanics,  fig.  r.)  be  impel- 
led equally  with  two  forces  ; thk.  upwards,  towards  b,  and 
forwards,  towards  d-,  it  is  plain,  that  when  it  is  gone  for- 
wards as  far  as  a c,  it  muff  of  neceffity  be  gone  upwards  as 
far  as  c e ; fo  that  were  the  motions  both  equable,  it  would 
always  go  on  in  the  diagonal  ae  c. 

Nay,  fuppofe  the  motions  unequal  as  to  celerity,  fo,  v. 
gr.  as  that  the  body  move  twice  as  faff  upwards  as  forwards, 
&c.  yet  ftill  it  muff  go  on  in  the  diagonal  ac;  becaufe  the 
triangles  a ec,  aec,  8cc.  and  acd  will  ftill  be  fimilar,  being 
as  the  motions  aret  and  it  will  have  deferibed  the  diagonal 
in  the  fame  time  which  it  would  have  required  to  deferibe 
either  of  the  fides  fingly. 

But,  if  the  motions  be  diffimilar,  then  the  compound  mo- 
tion muft  be  a curve. 

And,  if  a body,  as  b (fig.  2.)  be  impelled  or  drawn  by 


three  different  forces,  in  the  three  different  dire&ions  la,  be, 
and  b d,  fo  that  it  yields  to  none  of  them,  but  continues  in 
(equilibria  ; then  will  thofe  three  powers  or  forces  be  to  one 
another,  as  three  right  lines  drawn  parallel  to  thofe  lines, 
exprefiitig  the  three  different  directions,  and  terminated  by 
their  mutual  concourfes. 

Let  be  reprefent  the  force  by  which  the  body  b is  impel- 
led from  b to  a;  then  will  the  fame  right  line  b e repre- 
fent alfo  the  contrary  equal  force,  by  which  it  is  impelled 
from  b to  e ; but  by  what  hath  been  faid  before,  the  force 
be  is  refoivable  into  the  two  forces  adling  according  to 
the  two  directions  bd  and  be,  to  which  the  other  im- 
pelling from  b to  e,  is  as  be  to  bd,  and  b c or  de,  refpec- 
tively. 

So  likewife  two  forces,  afting  without  the  dire&ions 
b d,  be,  and  being  equipollent  to  the  force  adting  without 
the  direction  b e , from  b to  e ; will  be  to  the  force  adfing 
according  to  the  direCtion  be,  from  l to  e,  as  Id,  be,  to 
be:  and  therefore,  the  forces  acting  in  the  directions  b d, 
be,  and  equipollent  to  the  force  aCting  in  the  direction  be, 
are  to  the  force  aCting  in  the  direction  be,  as  b d,  b c,  or 
de,  to  be  : that  is,  if  a body  be  urged  by  three  different 
equipollent  powers  in  the  directions  b a,  b d,  and  be  ; thefe 
three  forces  fhall  be  to  one  another  as  be,  b d,  and  de,  re- 
fpeCtively. 

This  theorem,  with  its  corollaries,  Dr.  Keill  obferves,  ia 
the  foundation  of  all  the  new  mechanics  of  M.  Varignon ; 
by  help  of  which  may  the  force  of  the  mufcles  be  comput- 
ed, and  moft  of  the  mechanic  theorems  in  Borelli,  De 
Motu  Animalium,  be  immediately  deduced.  See  Mo- 
tion. 

Composition  of  proportion . — If  there  be  two  ratios, 
wherein  the  antecedent  of  the  firft  is  to  its  confequent,  as 
the  antecedent  of  the  other  is  to  its  confequent ; then,  by 
compofition  of  proportion,  as  the  fum  of  the  antecedent" 
and  confequent  of  the  firft  ratio,  is  to  the  antecedent,  or 
the  confequent,  of  the  firft ; fo  is  the  fum  of  the  antece- 
dent and  confequent  of  the  fecond  ratio,  to  the  antecedent, 
or  the  confequent,  of  the  fecond. 

E.gr.  If  A : B : : C : D ; then  by  compofition,  A-f-  B : A 
or  (B) : : C + D : C or  (D).  See  Proportion. 

Composition  of  ratios,  in  Arithmetic  and  Algebra,  is 
performed  by  multiplying  the  quantities  or  exponents  of 
two  or  more  ratios  together  ; the  product  is  then  faid  to 
be  compounded  of  the  ratios  whofe  components  were 
multiplied.  Thus,  if  the  quantities  or  exponents  of  the 
ratios  a to  b,  c to  d,  e to  f,  be  multiplied,  we  fhall  have 

yX-rX-7  =7— — . And  the  ratio  ace  to  b df,  is  then 
b d j b df 

faid  to  be  compounded  of  the  feveral  ratios  a to  l,  c to 
d,  e to  f,  &c.  Thus  alfo  the  ratio  of  10  to  12,  is  com- 
pounded of  the  ratio  2 to  3,  and  of  5 to  4 ; for  ~ x \ ~ 

1 2* 

This  operation  is  by  fome  called  addition  of  ratios.  See 
Ratio. 

Composition,  in  Mufic,  implies  harmony,  mufic  in  dif- 
ferent parts,  according  with  each  other ; and  by  the  mix. 
ture  of  concords  and  difeords  embellifhing  melody,  and 
communicating  at  once,  to  a well  organized  ear,  the  double 
delight  arifing  from  the  union  of  the  two  great  conftituent 
ingredients  in  mufic,  Melody  and  Harmony.  To  be  able 
to  write  down  or  didiate  a melody  or  fingle  part,  does  not 
exalt  its  author  to  th^  rank  of  compoier ; though  many 
have  affumed  that  title,  who  have  not  been  poffeffed  of 
fcience  fufficient  to  make  a bafe  to  a ballad  or  minuet. 

As  the  term  compofition  implies  the  union  of  various  in- 
gredients we  fhall  endeavour  in  the  important  article  Coun- 

XERPOINT>, 


COMPOSITIO  N. 


terpoint,  from  our  own  knowledge,  and  from  the  pre- 
cepts and  practice  of  the  greateil  matters  of  the  art,  to  de- 
fctibe  thefe  ingredients,  and  point  out  their  legitimate  ufe. 
See  Counterpoint,  which  is  fo  nearly  fynonymous 
with  Compofition,  that  we  know  not  how  to  feparate  them. 

We  take  it  for  granted,  before  a mufical  {Indent  is  in- 
flamed with  the  ambition  cf  becoming  a compofer , that  he 
is  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  elements  of  the  art ; that 
he  has  read,  or  at  leaf!;  heard,  the  principal  productions  of 
great  matters ; that  he  knows  intervals,  and  their  relation 
to  the  key  note  and  diftance  from  every  other  found  of  the 
feaie.  See  Scale  and  Interval.  That  he  knows  the 
different  meafures  or  kinds  of  time  in  mufic,  nor  is  unac- 
quainted with  rhythm,  nor  where  the  accents  of  each  bar 
fhould  be  placed.  See  Time,  Accent,  and  Measure. 
That  he  knows  and  feels  the  difference  between  concords 
and  difeords  ; is  offended  with  falfe  intonation,  and  inllru- 
mems  out  of  tune  ; feds  fomething  wrong  in  the  regular 
fucceffion  of  two  fharp  jjds  or  6ths ; two  5ths  or  two 
common  chords  riling  or  falling  one  degree  ; that  he  knows 
the  compafs  and  genius  of  the  voice  or  inftrument  for  which 
he  writes.  But  we  mutt  not  take  too  much  for  granted, 
or,  in  order  to  fave  ourfelves  trouble,  teaze  our  readers 
with  too  many  references  to  articles  connected  with  compo- 
Jitlorr,  v/e  (hall  therefore  refer  our  readers  to  the  article 
"Counterpoint,  (which  we  have  laboured  with  great  zeal)  for 
the  mechaqical  rules  of  compofition  ; firtt  reminding  the 
voung  (Indent,  that  the  fcale  of  eight  notes  afeendmg  and 
defeending,  -which  reprefents  the  whole  fyftem  in  a major 
key,  coniifts  of  5 tones  and  2 femitones,  the  8th  note 
being  a recurrence  of  the  fame  letter,  and  nearly  the  fame 
found,  is  included  in  the  fame  harmony  as  the  key  note  or 
principal  bafe. 

Keys  are  denominated  major  or  minor,  (harp  or  flat,  from 
the  lituation  of  the  femitones.  Let  C iq  reprefent  all  ma- 
jor keys,  and  A ^ the  minor.  In  the  major  keys,  the  two 
femitones  lie  from  the  3d  to  the  4th,  and  7th  to  the  8th  ; 
and  in  minor  keys,  from  the  2d  to  the  3d,  and  5th  to 
the  6th,  afeending  in  the  major,  and  to  avoid  accidental 
fharps,  defeending  in  the  minor,  thus : 
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A (harp  or  flat  at  the  clef,  or  an  accidental  {harp  or 
flat  in  the  middle  of  a melody,  changes  the  place  of  the 
firtt  femitone ; and  two  fharps  or  two  flats  change  the  place 
of  both. 

Of  thefe  eight  notes,  fome  are  termed  concords , and 
forne  difeords.  Of  the  concords,  fome  are  perfect,  and 
cannot  be  changed  by  an  acci ientsl  fnarp  or  flat,  without 
becoming  difeords.  Thefe  are  the  4th,  5th,  and  8th,  which 
furnifh,  when  ufed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  fcale,  a bafe  to 
the  regular  afeent  in  the  treble.  See  Scale,  Funda- 
mental Base,  and  Composer. 

Composition,  in  Oratory,  the  order  and  coherence  of 
the  parts  of  a difeourfe. 

As  a part  of  general  elocution,  (which  fee)  it  regards  the  turn 
and  harmony  of  the  periods  : and  therefore  to  compofition  be- 


long, both  the  artful  joining  of  the  words,  whereof  the 
ftyle  is  formed,  and  whereby  it  is  rendered  foft  and  imooth, 
gentle  and  flowing,  full  and  foiiorous  ; or  the  contrary  ; 
and  the  order,  which  requires  things  iiril  in  nature  and  dig- 
nity, to  be  put  before  thofe  of  inferior  confideration. 

Compofition  confitts  of  four  parts ; which  rhetoricians 
call  period,  order,  juncture,  and  number,  which  fee 
refpedtively.  Ward’s  Oratory,  vol.  i.  p.  ,340. 

Composition,  in  Painting,  is  that  great  and  important 
requifite,  the  knowledge  of  which  enables  the  artitt  to  dif- 
pofe  all  the  various  objedts  in  his  p’dture,  as  required  by 
the  fubjedl,  and  furnifhed  by  the  imagination  or  invention, 
iri  fuch  a manner  as  to  render  them,  individually  and  collec- 
tively, moll  conducive  to  the  beauty,  the  effedt,  and  the 
expreffion  of  the  whole  work.  The  objects  furnilhed  by 
the  imagination  or  invention,  may  be  confidered  a3  fo  many 
unmanufactured  materials,  which  the  fcience  of  compofition 
teaches  us  to  work  up  and  difplay,  as  the  peculiar  circum- 
ftances  of  each  cafe  may  require.  Compofition,  in  its  ge- 
neral fenfe,  may,  therefore,  be  ftyled  the  ground-work  of 
painting,  upon  which  the  fuperltrudture,  expreffion,  de= 
fign,  chiaro-fcuro,  and  colouring,  in  a greater  or  lefs  degree 
depend ; and  the  fcience  of  it  opens  a wide  field  for  our 
confideration,  as  it  fuppofes  not  only  the  know- 
ledge of  all  the  various  combinations  or  contracts  of  lines 
and  forms,  which  are  calculated  to  produce  agreeable  or 
ttriking  effedlsin  general,  but  likewife,  that  judicious  choice 
in  their  feledtion  which  may  be  moil  applicable  to  the  diftin- 
guifliing  charadter  and  expreffion  of  each  fubjedl  or  work 
in  particular.  Compofition,  thus  contemplated,  is  no  longer 
confined  to  the  artificial  pyramid  or  the  forced  contrail, 
but  embraces  every  poffible  diverfity  of  arrangement  and 
diilribution,  from  the  artlefs  fimplicity  of  Giotto  and  Maf- 
accio,  to  the  moll  ftuditd  and  complex  grouping  of  Buo- 
narotti  and  Rubens. 

In  treating  this  fubjedl  we  fhall  follow  the  fame  method 
which  we  purfued  in  our  inquiries  refpedling  clair-obfcure 
and  colouring.  We  fhall  commence  by  taking  a curfory 
view  of  the  ftyle  of  the  firtt  reflorers  of  painting,  then 
trace  the  principles  and  fyftems  of  compofition  at  different 
periods  introduced  by  their  fucceffors,  and  conclude  by  re- 
commending fuch  examples,  and  fuch  precepts,  as  we  con- 
ceive may  be  molt  calculated  to  infure  the  ftudent’s  improve- 
ment. 

The  efforts  of  the  early  artifts,  Cimabue,  Giotto,  and 
their  fchool,  were  entirely  diredted  to  one  great  point,  the 
appropriate  expreffion  of  the  ftory  to  he  reprefented  ; every 
kind  of  artifice  was  to  them  unknown,  and  their  pidlures 
may  be  compared  to  the  fimple  unembellifned  didlion  of  the 
rude  but  faithful  niftorian,  or  to  the  wild  but  uncouth  ftrains 
of  the  untutored  mufe.  Thefe  old  painters,  in  their  ferip- 
tural  or  ecclefiaftic  reprefentations  in  the  churches  of  Italy, 
feem  to  have  confidered  the  art  in  no  other  light  than  aa  a 
means  by  which  to  conduce  to  the  devotion  of  the  people, 
and  as  they  really  believed  the  truth  of  thofe  {lories  which 
they  endeavoured  to  reprefent,  (upon  which  perhaps  a great 
deal  depends),  fo  they  deferibed  every  incident  exadliy  as 
they  fuppoled,  or  .‘;ad  been  taught  by  tradition  to  believe,  it 
had  taken  place.  In  their  pidlures  of  the  Madonna,  ftyled 
in  the  Roman  church,  the  Mother  of  God,  and  in  their 
attempts  to  give  the  image  of  that  eternal  being  which  man 
never  faw,  the  effedt  was  rendered  more  awful  and  imprei- 
five  by  the  intfodudlion  of  choirs  of  angels  and  faints,  in 
regular  order,  dffpofed  on  each  fide  and  behind  the  throne  ; 
a more  pidturefque  diilribution  of  figures  may  be  found,  it 
is  true,  in  the  large  altar  pidlures  of  the  more  modern  paint- 
ers, Carlo  Marstti,  Luca  Giordano,  and  others  5 but  then 
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felemnity  and  dignity  are  facrificed.  where  the  Virgin  Mary, 
v-ith  the  faints  and  angels, her  attendants,  fee  ;n  huddled  toge- 
ther with  as  little  decorum,  as  if  a group  of  beggar  ch'ldren, 
at  play  in  the  ftreer,  had  been  the  fubjeft  to  be  reprefented. 

In  ah  thofe  pictures  of  the  old  painters,  which  may  be 
more  particularly  ftyled  devotional,  we  perceive  an  attempt 
to  elevate  the  mind  of  the  fpeftator  to  the  contemplation  of 
celeftial  enjoyments ; in  the  pictures  of  the  moderns,  begin- 
ning from  the  death  of  the  divine  Raffaele-,  artifice  is  too  ap- 
parent, and  the  fubjeft  feems  too  frequently  to  have  been 
made  lubfervient  to  the  defire  of  the  painter  to  difplay  his 
own  academic  acquirements.  Nature  alone  feems  to  have 
been  the  preceptrefs  of  the  old  painters  in  compofition,  and 
hence  that  variety,  and  at  the  fame  time  that  limplicity  in 
their  works  which  we  fo  much  admire  ; but  as  they  were 
extremely  deficient  in  many  neceffary  parts  of  the  art,  and 
particularly  in  thefe  three,  drawing,  perfpediive,  and  clair- 
obfeure,  it  is  not  furprizing  if,  in  the  eyes  of  curfory  ob- 
fervers,  their  piftures  have  alone  to  boaft  the  merit  of  anti- 
quity, and  that  intered  which  is  neceffarily  attached  to  the 
early  efforts  of  man  in  every  branch  of  ftndy. 

Inftances,  however,  may  be  found,  even  in  the  works  of 
the  olded  painters,  of  eompofitions  uniting  at  once  pro- 
priety of  expreffion,  with  beauty  of  difpofition  : arnongd 
the  numerous  frefcoes  of  Cimabue  (bill  remaining  in  the 
church  of  St  Francis,  at  Affili,  there  is  in  particular  cne, 
reprefenting  a dead  Chrill  with  the  Marys  and  other  figures, 
where,  the  fubjedt  naturally  allowing  cf  it,  the  artill  has 
given  fuch  an  agreeable  form  to  the  groups,  by  introduc- 
ing around  the  recumbent  figure  of  our  Lord,  the  varied  at- 
titudes of  figures  kneeling  and  (banding,  as  to  leave  little  to 
be  defired,  fave  a greater  perfection  in  the  executive  and  me- 
chanical parts  of  the  art. 

The  works  of  Giotto,  the  fcholar  of  Cimabue,  may  be 
dudied  with  abundant  advantage  as  to  invention  and  com- 
pofition. The  church  of  Affili,  above-mentioned,  poffeffes 
an  extenfive  ftries  of  the  frefcoes  of  this  extraordinary 
child  of  nature,  reprefenting  ftories  of  the  life  and  miracles 
of  St.  Francis;  here  the  eompofitions,  though  ever  fub- 
fervient  to  the  expreffion  of  their  fubjecls,  are  in  fome  in- 
Jlances  fo  beautifully  grouped,  as  to  leave  it  aim  oil  doubt- 
ful whether,  in  this  rtfpedb,  they  ever  were  ftirpaffed  even 
by  the  belt  artifts  of  later  period0.  One  of  thefe  repre- 
fents  the  fiory  of  a nobleman  of  diffolute  character,  who 
having  heard  of  the  fame  of  St.  Francis,  invited  him  and 
his  companion,  another  friar,  ont  day  to  his  table.  The 
holy  ccnverfation  of  the  faint  had  fuch  influence  on  the 
nobleman,  that  he  made  to  him  a full  and  contrite  confeffion 
of  his  fins,  when,  after  receiving  abfolution,  he  inftantly 
fell  down  and  expirtd.  Giotto  has  feized  this  moment. 
The  women,  relatives  of  the  deceafed,  the  attendants,  all 
flock,  with  varied  expreffions  of  grid,  albonilhment,  and 
terror,  to  the  corner  of  the  picture  where  he  lies ; an  el- 
derly man,  (thereby  forming  the  connection  between  this 
group  and  the  other)  is  reprefented  imploring  the  interpofi- 
tion  of  St.  Francis,  who,  rifing  from  his  feat,  feems  to 
pity  their  forrow,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  endeavours  to 
afluage  it  by  the  confolatory  aflfurance  that  the  fins  of  their 
mailer  are  forgiven,  and  that  his  fpirit  is  in  peace.  The 
friar  alone,  accuflomed  to  behold  miracles,  fits  unmoved. 

In  another  of  thefe  frefcoes,  Giotto  has  reprefented  the 
moment,  when,  after  the  death  of  St.  Francis,  his  body 
was  carried,  in  the  way  to  the  place  of  burial,  to  the  con- 
vent of  Sta.  Clara.  The  bearers  of  the  body,  furrouna’ed 
by  a concourfe  of  people,  have  reded  the  bier  on  the 
ground  : Sta.  Clara  is  taking  a lad  look  at  the  face  of  him, 
who,  in  her  youth,  fhe  fo  much  loved,  one  of  the  nuns  is 


killing  the  feet  of  thedeparted  faint,  a fecond  bathes  his 
hand  with  her  tears,  whillb  others,  with  a gracefulncfs  and 
tendernefs  of  expreffijn  not  to  be  furpafl'ed,  are  advancing 
from  the  three  doors  of  the  church  to  pay  thefe  lad  duties 
to  the  objedt  of  their  affeftion  and  veneration.  The  church 
it  ft  If,  beautifully  enriched  with  alto-relievos,  gives  the  moll 
agreeable  termination  to  the  group. 

We  (hall  men  tip  n one  mme  of  this  feries  of  pitbure0, 
which,  though  not  in  point  of  beauty  equal  to  the  two  firit 
d-feribed,  is  applicable  to  our  prefent  purpofe  as  it 
llrongly  exemplifies  how  much  a proper  difpofition  of  the 
groups  inapicibure  contributes  to  the  expreffion  of  the  fubjedb. 
The  llory  reprefented  is  a miracle  which  took  place  fome 
time  after  the  death  of  St.  Francis. 

A woman  from  fome  caule  or  other  died  without  making 
a full  confeffion  ; die  had,  however,  upon  the  whole  been  a 
good  catholic,  and  efpecially  devoted  to  St., Francis;  the 
laint  therefore  made  interceflioli  for  her,  and  when  the  pried 
with  his  attendants  were  upon  the  point  of  carrying  the 
body  to  the  grave;  flie,  to  the  great  aftonilhment  of  all 
prefent,  fat  up,  called  a confeflbr  who  was  prefent  by  name, 
revealed  to  him  her  bidden  fins,  and-  then  once  more  died 
and  was  buried.  In  the  middle  of  the  pitlure  is  reprefented 
the  woman  fitting  up  on  her  bed,  in  the  aCbof  confeffing  to 
a friar,  who  at  once  unites  in  his  countenance  the  ftrongell 
expreffion  of  terror  with  the  mod  earned  attention;  fome 
women,  the  friends  of  the  deceafed,  and  a child,  form  a 
group  on  the  light;  the  pried  and  his  attendants  are  on  the 
left;  both  thefe  groups  are  kept  at  a diftance  from  the  two 
principal  figures,  in  the  centre,  by  which  the  idea  of  fecret  con- 
feffion, a leading  point  in  the  Ibory,  is  more  decidedly  given, 
than  could  have  been  accomplifhed  by  any  other  manner  of 
placing  the  figures-  ■ The  interceflxon  of  St.  Francis  to  our 
Saviour  is  reprefented  in  the  Iky  ; and  a little  below,  the 
effedb  of  that  inlerctffion  is  unequivocally  deferibed,  by  the 
introdu&ion  of  a celeltial  agent,  who  is  driving  before  him 
the  infernal  fpirit,  by  which  the  woman  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  poffeffed. 

Amongd  the  principal  fcholars  of  Giotto  we  may  enu- 
merate, Taddeo  Gaddi,  and  Puccio  Capanna : of  the 
former  many  admirable  frefcoes  are  dill  exilling  in  the 
church  and  facrifty  of  Sta.  Croce,  and  in  the  cortile  of  Sta. 
Maria  Novella  at  Florence,  and  of  the  latter,  great  part 
of  the  roof  or  vlault,  belides  two  excellent  eompofitions  of 
the  taking  down  from  the  crofs  and  the  burial  of  Chrilb, 
on  the  fide  wall  of  the  lower  church  of  St.  Francis  at 
Affili. 

However,  the  fcbool  of  painting  founded  by  Cimabue 
and  Giotto,  continued  with  but  little  variation  or  advance- 
ment, till  about  1430,  when  Mafaccio  dilbinguifhed  him- 
felf  by  a cor-edbnefs  and  perfeebion  of  imitation,  hitherto 
unknown.  Fie  began  to  drew  a jufb  notion  of  perfpetlive, 
and  firll  iucceeded  in  foreshortening  the  feet  of  his  figures', 
fo  as  to  give  them  the  true  ? ppearance  of  Handing  on  an 
horizontal  plane;  a diffimlty  never  furmounted  by  his 
predeceflbrs,  whofe  figures,  except  when  in  profile,  feemed 
generally,  as  if  (banding  on  tip-toe.  He  gave  a great  breadth 
of  light  and  fliadow  to  his  groups,  and  was  an  exceilent 
colourift,  and  the  heads  of  hist  figures  are  fo  finely  drawn, 
fo  full  of  nature,  and  finilhed  with  fuch  a delicacy  an^  at 
the  fame  time  fuch  a mellownefs  of  pencil,  as  to  be  fcarcely 
furpafl'ed  by  the  fined  portraits  of  Raffaele,  Titian,  or  Del 
Sarto.  In  all  the  executive  parts  of  the  art,  Mafaccio  emi- 
nently excelled;  but  we  cannot  joia  in  the  opinion  of  thofe 
who  condder  him  as  having  equally  contributed  to  the 
advancement  of  compofition;  his  aim  was  to  make  the 
mod  correct  poffible  tranfeript  of-  the  model  before  him  ; 
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hence  his  frefcoes,  in  the  celebrated  chapel  at  the  Carmine, 
abound  with  admirable  reprefentations  of  bis  friends  and 
cotemporaries,  portraits  that  feem  almoft  alive,  but  they 
are  not  always  alive  to  the  fubjeft,  nor  do  they  exortL  by 
their  af/tions  or  geftures,  thofe  feelings  which  the  aft  of 
which  they  are  reprefented  as  fpeftato-s,  fhould  naturally 
awaken  in  them  ; in  the  miracle  of  the  boy  reftored  to  life 
by  St.  Peter,  and  in  the  martyrdom  of  the  fame  frfint,  the 
furrounding  figures  feem  no  me  re  rfLfted  than  fo  many 
indifferent  perfons  met  together  in  the  market  pl:-ce,  to 
talk  over  the  ordinary  news  of  the  day.  However  this 
work  of  Mafaccio  greatly  contributed  to  haften  the  great 
sera  of  painting  which  followed,  by  exhibit!'  g to  contem- 
porary and  fucceeding  artifts,  a model  much  more  perfeft, 
at  lead;  as  to  the  executive  parts  of  the  art/  than  they 
had  hitherto  been  accuftomed  to  contemplate.  Much  has 
been  faid  as  to  the  plagiarisms  of  Raft:  It  from  this  work. 
The  Adam  and  Eve  driven  cut  of  paradife  in  the  Loggia 
of  the  Vatican,  is  certainly  an  improved  tranfeript  of  that 
of  Mafaccio,  and  the  Saint  Paul  preaching  at  Athens  in  the 
cartoon,  bears  fome  refemblance,  it  muff  be  allowed,  to  tf.e 
figure  of  the  fame  faint  viliting  St.  Peter  in  prifon  in  Mafac- 
cio’s  chapel;  but  if  Mafaccio  furnifhed  the  bodyof  the  faint, 
it  was  neceffary  that  the  great  Raffttle  fhould  animate  it 
with  the  energy  of  his  own  foul,  ere  it  could  convey  the 
idea  of  that  irrefiftiblc  torrent  ol  eloquence,  by  which  the 
apoftle  combatted  and  overthrew  the  fophifrns  and  iuper- 
ftitions  of  his  audience  at  the  Areopagus. 

The  immediate  followers  of  Mafaccio  were  blind  to  his 
greateft  excellence,  and  inftead  of  that  mellownefs  and 
breadth  which  we  find  in  h:s  works,  adopted  a ifyle  of 
execution  more  crude  and  unhavmonious,  than  even  that  of 
the  mere  early  painters  j defign,  however,  made  a rapid 
advancement,  whi.  h,  added  to  a competent  knowledge  of 
perfpeftive,  now  become  general,  gave  to  Luca  Signiorelii, 
and  others  of  genius,  the  means  ot  embodying  thofe  bold 
conceptions,  which  as  yet  no  one  had  hoped  to  tranfmit  to 
the  canvafs. 

The  chapel  which  S'gniorelli  painted  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  Orvieto  with  flories  of  theEnd  of  the  World,  the 
Lad  Judgment,  Paradife,  Hell,  &c.  is  fraught  with  the 
mod  novel  and  daring  fore-fherteniegs,  energetic  exprefiions 
and  finely  contrafted  groups,  infomuch  that  the  great  Mi- 
chelangelo, is  faid  to  have  derived  benefit  from  the  fludy  of 
this  work,  previous  to  his. painting  the  celebrated  Laft  Judg- 
ment in  the  papal  chapel  at  Rome. 

In  this  work,  however,  the  corr.pofition,  though  fine  in 
its  feparate  parts  or  groups,  is  not  always  judicious  in  the 
whole;  that  t.ffemial  part  of  theory,  which  teaches  the 
artift  the  policy  or  nectfiity  of  making  many  fmail  parts  of 
h:s  pidlure  fubordinate  to  the  principal  figure  or  chief  group, 
yet  remained  to  be  known,  nor  was  it  for  a long  time  fuffi- 
ciently  underftood,  that  the  great  d’ftinguilhing  prerogative 
of  painting,  and  that  from  which  arifes  its  decided  advantage 
over  every  other  artificial  mode  of  representation,  is  its 
power  to  give  upon  a limited  plane  the  appearance  of 
boundlefs  fpace.  Thus,  in  thofe  two  compartments  in  par- 
ticular, in  which  the  artift  has  reprefented  Paradife  and  Hell; 
much  effedt  is  loft  by  the  figures  and  groups  being  ranged 
as  it  were  in  one  line  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  picture  ; 
and  this  feems  the  more  furprizing,  as  in  one  or  two  of  the 
other  compartments,  and  efpecially  in  that  deferibing  the 
End  of  the  'World,  and  the  Deftrudlion  of  the!  Wicked  by 
Eire  from  Heaven,  a mod  happy  and  ftriking  diftributicn  of 
the  figures  into  different  groups,  and  on  different  planes 
and  diftances,  is  to  be  obferved. 

Of  Domenico  Ghirlandajo,  the  mailer  of  Mishelan* 
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gelo  in  his  youth,  it  may  be  well  to  note,  that  although  he 
m rited,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  the  reputation  of  being 
the  heft  painter  of  his  time,  yet  the  ftyle  of  compofition 
adopted  hv  him  in  his  great  work  in  the  tribuna  of  the 
church  of  Sta.  Maria  Novella  at  Florence,  is  by  no  means 
fuch  as  to  rank  him  amongft  thole  artifts  whole  per.'orm-  * 
ances  may  be  ftudied  with  profit,  as  to  the  branch  of  art 
we  are  now  treating  of ; unlefs,  indeed,  that  the  contempla- 
tion of  their  manifeft  faults  in  this  particular,  may  tend  to 
dc.ter  the  Undent  from  purfuing  a fimilar  line  of  condiuft. 

The  fubjedt  is  here  made  fuhiervient  to  th.e  rage  of  the 
painter  for  difplaying  his  talents  in  portrait;  thefe  frefcoes 
containing  ftriking  refemblances  of  a'moft  every  lord,  lady, 
or  literary  charadfer  of  diftindlion  of  his  time;  arid  as  the 
figures  are  throughout  d re  fled  in  the  dreffes  of  the  time,  fo 
this  work  is  valuable,  as  giving  perhaps  the  bell  idea  of  the 
coftume  of  Florence  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, of  any  in  exiftence;  add  to  this,  that  the  whole  is 
admirably  executed;  but  the  fpedtator  may  long  dwell  on 
the  various  beauties  of  this  work  ere  he  difeovers  that  it  is 
intende=d  to  reprefent  the  principal  Hones  of  the  New  T c fi- 
lament ! 

The  h^ppy  sera  was,  however,  fall  approaching,  when 
the  profound  Lionardo,  the  great  Michelangelo,  and  the 
divine  Raffaele,  were  deftined,  not  onlyT  to  unite  all  the  va- 
rious excellencies  of  the  old  painters,  but  likewife,  by  an 
unparalleled  and  happy  exertion  of  eomprthenftve  and  ele- 
vated genius,  at  once  to  carry  all  thofe  parts  of  the  art, 
which  molt  ennoble  it,  to  a height  of  perfedhon  beyond 
which  the  efforts  of  fucceeding  artifts  have  never  enabled 
them  to  reach;  if  indeed  they  have  ever  approached  it  in 
the  four  great  points  of  invention,  compofition,  exprefii  m, 
and  defign. 

It  was  about  the  year  1503  that  the  Florentines  formed 
the  idea  of  decorating  their  great  hall  of  council  with 
productions  of  the  pencil.  Upon  this  occsfion  Lionardo 
da  Vinci  executed  in  a cartoon  the  allomfliing  Group  of 
Hoifemen  fighting  for  the  Standard,  fo  well  known  by  the 
fine  print  of  Edelink ; a compofition  replete,  but  not 
crowded,  and  which  exhibits  the  utmoft  energy  of  atbon,  ^ 
without  extravagance,  and  the  molt  linking  and  beautiful 
variety  of  contrail,  without  affectation  : tins  was  Raffaele’s 
mode)  for  the  intricate  groups  in  his  “Battie  of  Conftan- 
tine,”  and  is  the  great  prototype  of  all  thofe  battles  and 
huntings  fo  daringly  executed  by  the  bold  pencil  of  Rubens. 

That  Da  Vinci  at  the  age  of  fifty  fhould  have  fo  far  fur- 
paffed  the  efforts  of  preceding  painters  is,  however,  lefs  a 
matter  of  furprize,  than,  that  the  youthful  Buonaroti, 
who  entered  the  lifts  with  him,  fhould,  as  agreed  by  con- 
temnorary  writers,  have  borne  away  the  palm. 

The  fubjeft  c’nofen  by  Michelangelo  for  his  cartoon, 
related  to  the  war  between  the  Florentines  and  Pifanr : the 
moment  taken  was  an  imaginary  one,  when  fome  of  the 
Florentine  foldiers,  who  had  been  bathing  in  the  Arno, 
are  haftening-  out  of  the  river  upon  the  fignal  of  attack, 
buckling  on  their  armour,  and  rulhmg  to  the  affiftance  of 
their  countrymen,  w'ho  had  already  commenced  the  combat 
in  the  diftance.  This  fubjedt  naturally  embraced  a very  £reat 
variety  of  character,  adtion,  and  expreffion,  and  was  cer- 
tainly moll  happily  calculated  lor  difplaying  academic  ac- 
quirements, and  efpecially  that  knowledge  of  the  human 
figure  which  Michelangelo  is  univerfally  allowed  to  have 
poffeffed  in  a greater  degree  than  any  other  artift  of  mo- 
dern times,  and  which,  amongft  the  Florentine  painters, 
was  confidered  as  at  leaft  paramount  to  all  the  other  parts 
of  the  art  put  together.  It  is  perhaps  to  this  laft  circum- 
ftance  that  we  muft  attribute  the  very  decided  pre-eminence 
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given  to  tlse  “ Cartoon  of  Pifa”  (as  it  was  called)  over  that 
of  Lionardo,  and  which  foon  after  occaf  oned  his  quitting 
his  native  city  in  difguft. 

Confideiirig  thefe  two  celebrated  works  in  every  other 
refpeft,  it  would  be  a difficult  talk  to  determine  to  which 
belonged  the  preference.  The  figures  in  Da  Vinci's  group, 
it  i«  true,  were  foinewhat  cifguifed  by  the  introduction  of 
capricious  ornaments  on  their  armour;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Cartoon  of  Buonaroti  wanted  that  breadth  of 
ehiaro-lcuro  which  that  of  his  rival  poffeffed.  Each,  how- 
ever, in  its  way,  is  a roafterpiece  for  invention,  compofition, 
defign,  and  expreffion;  and  each,  in  its  kind,  perhaps  if  ill 
remains  unrivalled.  We  refer  the  reader  to  a very  animated 
description  of  the  “Cartoon  of  Pifa”  in  the  third  Eefture 
delivered  by  Mr.  Fufeli  to  the  ftudents  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
■ demy. 

The  fubjefts  which  Lionardo  and  Michelangelo  had 
felefted  for  the  difplay  of  their  talents,  afforded  in  their  na- 
ture the  moft  ample  fcope  for  the  intricacies  of  grouping, 
and  the  novel  charms  of  contraft  : but  it  was  not  fufficiently 
underftood  by  many  of  the  young  artifts,  who  flocked  to 
Andy  thefe  works,  that  that  which  they  fo  much  admired, 
and  which  in  reality  powerfully  contributed  to  expreffion  in 
the  Cartoons  before  them,  might  be  inadtniffible,  or  at  belt 
fliould  be  fparingly  ufed,  in  fubjefts  of  a different  charaffer. 
This  cenfure  applies  not  to  Fra.  Bartolommeo,  Andrea  ‘del 
Sarto,  and  two  or  three  others,  rather  cotemporaries  than 
followers  of  Michelangelo ; but  it  is  certain,  that  the  in- 
diferiminate  introdudlion  of  contrails,  fore-fiiortenings,  and 
naked  figures,  without  regard  to  propriety  or  expreffion, 
loon  became  a predominant  charadleriftic  of  the  Florentine 
fchool. 

In  the  fubfequent  productions  of  Michelangelo’s  pencil, 
we  almolt  ever  find  the  happieft  concordance  of  fiyie  with 
fnbjeft,  nor  can  he  be  accufed  of  having  at  any  time  facri- 
fice-d  the  invention  or  expreffion  of  his  pifture,  to  an  often- 
tatious  difplay  of  his  powers  in  the  executive  parts  of 
the  art. 

The  general  defign  of  his  fublime  works,  the  “ Vault  of 
the  Stftir.e  Chapel,”  and  the  “ Laff  Judgment,”  will  be 
the  fubjedl  of  our  confideration,  when  we  come  to  treat  of 
invention  and  expreffion  in  painting  ; we  lhall,  for  the  pre- 
fent,  content  ourfelves  with  obferving,  that  there  is  no  part 
of  them  which  affords  not  a valuable  leffon  in  compofition. 
The  beautiful  angels,  attendant  on  the  Creator  of  the  fun 
and  moon,  give  dignity  to  the  fubjedl  at  the  fame  time 
that  they  enrich  the  compofition.  The  angelic  troop,  fup- 
porting  the  figure  of  the  Almighty,  in  the  Creation  of 
Man,  by  furnifhing  a number  of  fmall  parts  oppofed 
to  one  large  one,  produces  a delightful  effedt ; whilft  the 
broad  dark  mantle  which  furrounds  the  whole,  at  once 
Amplifies,  whilft  it  throws  out  the  group  ; this  rich  group 
is  again  finely  contrafted  by  the  Ample  unembellifhed 
figure  of  Adam.  In  the  compartment  where'  Adam 
and  Eve  are  reprefented  eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  Mi- 
chelangelo has  laid  himfelf  open  to  the  accufation  of 
having  been  guilty  of  an  anachronifm,  as  he  has  introduced 
in  the  fame  pidlure  their  fubfequent  expuffion  from  Para- 
dife  ; but,  ere  we  condemn  his  conduit,  it  will  be  well  to 
confider  whether  the  fault,  if  it  is  one,  in  the  cafe  before 
us,  is  not  amply  made  amends  for  by  the  additional  intereft 
and  the  awful  leffon  it  furniffies — here  is  at  once  the  caufe, 
and  the  effect ; the  tranfgreffion  and  the  punifhment.  This 
group  of  the  “ Tranfgrcffion  of  Man”  is  particularly  de- 
lerving  our  notice,  as  it  furniflies  an  example  in  compofition 
different  from  any  other  in  the  chapel;  the  Eve  is  fitting  in 
a beautiful  pofture  on  the  ground,  and  nearly  in  front ; file 


extends  her  left  arm  to  receive  the  apole  prefented  to  her  by 
the  tempter,  who  is  reprefented,  like  the  Scylia  of  the  an- 
cients, under  the  form  of  a female  terminating  in  a fer- 
pent  : Adam  is  (landing  immediately  behind  the  figure  of 
Eve  ; he  extends  both  his  arms  to  pluck  the  fruit  off  the 
tree,  and  thus  difeovers  a back  view  of  his  figure  from  the 
loins  upwards,  thereby  making  a moft  beautiful  contraft  to 
the  Eve,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  affifts,  by  its  union  or 
connexion  with  the  ferpent  and  the  tree,  in  forming  a fort 
of  arch  over  the  figure  of  Eve,  which  produces  a moft 
agreeable  and  novel  effect.  In  that  tremendous  group  of 
the  “ Offending  Ifraelites  tormented  by  Serpents,”  the  low 
point  of  light  increafes  the  terror  of  the  feme,  at  the  fame 
time  that,  by  cauling  the  figures  to  be  fore-fhortened,  it 
permits  the  introdudlion  of  a greater  number  of  them,  and 
of  a larger  fize  than  could,  have  been  the  cafe,  had  the 
horizontal  line  been  fuppofed  higher.  The  “ Prophets” 
and  “ Sybils”  might  each  in  their  turn  furnifh  a leilure  ; 
but  it  would  far  exceed  our  limits  to  attempt  to  point  out 
the  various  mailer  pieces  of  compofition  with  which  the 
Seftine  Chapel  abounds.  Each  compartment  or  group 
contains  fome  principle  or  effence  more  or  lefs  diftinguifiiing 
it  from  every  other,  and  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  exprefiion 
of  the  fubjedt  it  reprefents. 

The  “ Laft  Judgment”  was  executed  many  years  after  the 
Vault  of  the  Seftine  Chapel.  With  refpecl  to  the  compo- 
fition of  this  celebrated  work,  as  a whole,  there  have  been 
various  opinions  ; fome  highly  approving  the  uniform  ar- 
rangement of  the  groups  into  diftindl  fnbdivifions,  as  con- 
tributing to  that  awful  majefty  required  by  the  fubjedt ; 
whilft  others  have  regretted  the  abfence  of  that  perfpective, 
that  depth,  that  sfondo,  employed  with  fo  (Inking  and 
pidlurefque  an  effect  in  the  great  works  of  Tintoretto, 
Paolo  Veranefe,  and  Rubens.  The  matchlefs  perfection  of 
the  diftindl  groups  has  however  remained  undifputed,  and 
we  can  therefore  with  fafety  recommend  the  prints  from 
them  by  Ge.crgio  Mantuanus,  or  thofe  recently  pubiifhed 
by  Mr.  Metz,  as  fources  from  which  the  ftudent  will  heft 
acquire  the  principles  of  grand  compofition,  at  the  fame 
time  that  he  imbibes  the  antidote  to  poverty  of  ftyle,  and 
to  every  thing  trivial  or  common-place. 

We  have  before  obferved  that  the  older  painters  cor.fidered 
a certain  degree  of  uniformity'  of  difpofition  as  indifpenfable 
in  thofe  reprefentations,  which  were  more  efpecially  in- 
tended as  objedls  of  devotion  or  religious  awe.  Michelangelo, 
though  in  moft  other  refpedts  he  departed  from  the  fyftem  of 
his  predeceffors,  feems  to  have  confidered  this  principle  a? 
facred  ; accordingly,  in  his  defigns  of  Madonnas,  Holy 
Families,  and  Pietas,  we  ever  find  this  uniformity  ; fome- 
times  effedled  by  the  manner  of  placing  the  figures,  and  ba- 
lancing equally,  as  it  were,  one  fide  of  the  compofition  with 
the  other ; fometimes  by  the  regularity  of  the  architectural 
decoration.  His  “ Chrift  with  the  Samaritan  Woman  at  the 
Well”  is  an  inftance  of  this  kind,  fo  is  the  “ Flagellation  at  S. 
Pietro  Montorio,”  and,  more  particularly  fo,  his  “ Reprefen- 
tation  of  the  Crucifixion,”  where  the  two  angels  in  the  clouds 
and  the  two  figures  of  the  Madonna  and  St.  John,  are 
introduced  abfolutely  at  meafured  diftances  on  each  fide  of 
the  crofs. 

Fra.  Bartolomtneo  di  San  Marco  has  praitifed  a fimilar 
uniformity  of  compofition  in  his  great  altar  pictures,  and  fo 
has  not  unfrequently  Raffacle,  although  in  many  of  his  nu- 
merous fmall  pictures  of  the  Holy  Family  he  feems  to  have 
aimed  at  the  expreffion  of  domeftic  felicity  or  maternal  en- 
dearment, rather  than  to  elevate  the  mind  to  the  contem- 
plation of  the  myfteries  of  redemption  by  a fublime  image 
of  the  Virgin  Mother  with  the  Infant  God. 

If 
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If  the  works  of  Michelangelo  excel  in  fublime  imagery, 
or  in  the  perfonincation  of  fupernatural  agency,  thole  of 
Raffaele,  on  the  other  hand,  have  ever  been  confidered  the 
molt  perfect  models  of  that  fpecies  of  painting  which  is  pro- 
perly termed  hiftorical  or  dramatic.  “ We  Hand  with  awe” 
favs  Mr.  Fufeli,  “before  M,  Angelo,  and  tremble  at  the 
height  to  which  he  elevates  us.  We  embrace  Raffaele,  and 
follow  him  wherever  he  leads  us.”  The  works  of  Raffaele 
never  fail  to  exhibit  the  happy  union  of  a compofition  every 
way  adapted  to  the  expreffion  of  the  fubjeft,  joined  to  an 
inexhaullible  variety  of  well-arranged  and  beautifully  con- 
trafted  groups;  and  yet  every  part  fee  ms  fo  naturally  to 
grow  out  of  the  ftory,  and  comes  fo  home  to  our  feelings, 
that  the  fpeftator  is  often  almofl  tempted  to  exclaim,  with 
the  countryman  when  he  faw  Garrick,  “ Why  I lhould  have 
done  it  fo  myfelf !” 

The  productions  of  Raffaele  furnilh  nothingiike  a recipe 
for  compofition.  He  well  knew  there  was  none,  and  hence 
thofe  forcible  and  dillirft  impreffions  which  each  of  his 
pictures  makes  on  the  mind,  and  leaves  indelible  on  the 
memory. 

If  Raffaele  can  be  faid  to  have  regulated  his  compofitions 
by  any  particular  rule  or  maxim,  it  was  that  of  making  each 
as  unlike  the  other  as  poffible,  confident  with  propriety  of 
expreffion.,  Thus,  in  the  Cartoon  of  “ Chrilt  giving  the 
keys  to  Peter,”  the  apoftles,  all  crowding  together  to  be 
witneffes  of  the  aCtion,  occupy  the  principal  part  of  the 
pifture,  and  Tran  a group  as  it  were  in  profile,  the  Saviour, 
although  In  the  corner  of  the  picture,  being  neverthelefs 
rendered  evidently  the  principal  figure,  by  the  infulated 
fituation  given  to  him,  as  well  as  by  the  aftions  of  the 
apoftles,  who  all  prefs  forwards  towards  him,  as  to  the  centre 
of  attraction.  This  Cartoon  is  finely  contrasted  by  that 
reprefentirig  the  death  of  Ananias,  where  the  figures  of  the 
apoftles  form  a group  in  the  centre,  and  are  all  feen  in  front. 
The  admirable  defeription  of  this  compofition  by  Mr.  Fufeli 
cannot  but  prove  acceptable  to  the  reader.  “ In  the  Car- 
toon of  “Ananias,”  at  the  firft  glance,  and  even  before  we 
are  made  acquainted  with  the  particulars  of  the  fubjeCt,  we 
become  partakers  of  the  feene.  The  difpofition  is  amphi- 
theatric,  the  feenery  is  a fpacious  hall,  the  heart  of  the  ac- 
tion is  the  centre,  the  wings  affift,  elucidate,  conned  it 
with  the  ends.  The  apopleftic  figure  before  us  is  evidently 
the  viCtim  of  a fupernatural  power  infpiring  the  apoftolic 
figure,  who,  on  the  railed  platform,  with  threatening  arm 
pronounced,  and  with  the  word  enforced  his  doom.  The 
terror  occafioned  by  the  fudden  ftroke,  is  belt  exprelfed  by 
the  features  of  youth  and  middle  age  on  each  fide  of  the 
fufferer;  it  is  inftantaneous,  becaufe  its  fhock  has  not  yet 
fpread  beyond  them,  and  this  is  done  not  to  interrupt  the 
dignity  due  to  the  facred  feene,  and  to  ftamp  the  charafter 
of  devout  attention  of  the  affembly;  what  preceded  and 
what  followed  is  equally  implied  in  their  occupation,  and  the 
figure  of  a matron,  entering,  and  abforbea  in  counting  mo- 
ney, whilft  fhe  approaches  the  fatal  centre,  and  whom  we 
may  fuppofe  to  be  Sapp-hira,  the  accomplice  and  the  wife  of 
Ananias,  and  the  devoted  partner  of  his  fate.  In  this  com- 
pofition of  near  thirty  figures,  none  can  be  pointed  out  as  a 
figure  of  common  place  or  mere  convenience;  they  are 
linked  to  each  other,  and  to  the  centre,  by  one  chain;  all 
aft,  and  all  hav^room  to  aft,  repofe  alternates  with  energy.” 
The  Cartoon  of  “ Peter  and  John  healing  the  Cripple  at  the 
Beautiful  Gate  of  the  Temple,”  Ts  again  ftrikingly  different 
from  either  of  the  others,  Raffaele  having  there,  with  a 
boldnefs  of  which  any  but  a fublime  genius  would  have  been 
incapable,  interfefted  his  compofition  by  the  columns  of  the 
portico.  But  though  divided,  it  is  true,  into  feparate,  and 
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almoit  equal  parts,  neither  the  unity  of  aftion,  nor  the  ex- 
preffion of  the  picture,  is  impaired,  whilft  the  effeft  pro- 
duced is  at  once  novel  and  beautiful.  In  the  Cartoon  of 
“ Paul  preaching  at  Athens,”  the  elevated  fituation,  and 
energetic  aftion  of  the  apoftle,  inftantly  denote  him  the 
hero  of  the  piece,  whilft  the  attentive  but  aftonithed  circle 
gathered  round  him,  receive,  as  it  were,  light  from  him, 
their  centre,  and  unequivocally  declare  him  the  refiftlefs 
organ  of  divine  truth. 

The  Series  of  “ Scripture  Hiftories,”  painted  by  Raf- 
faele in  the  Loggia  of  the  Vatican,  and  his  other  works, 
do  not  lefs  evince  the  delire  of  obtaining,  as  far  as  con- 
fident with  propriety  of  expreffion,  this  diverfity  in  his 
compofitions;  but  an  attentive  examination  of  the  prints 
from  them,  will  better  elucidate  this  point,  and  indeed  every 
thing  relative  to  compofition,  than  a volume  of  prolix  and 
laboured  defeription.  In  fbort,  the  works  of  Raffaele  dif- 
play  the  ir.oll  becoming  union  of  natural  with  acquired  ta- 
lent; ftrength  of  conception,  and  inexhaullible  invention, 
with  propriety  of  difpoiiticn  in  the  whole,  and  endlefs  va- 
riety in  the  component  parts. 

After  the  death  cf  this  great  mailer  in  1520,  the  art  ra- 
pidly declined,  nor  has  any  one  fince  him  trod  with  equal 
iuccefs  the  dignified  and  inftruftive  path  of  hiftory- 
painting. 

The  great  reputation  of  Raffaele,  however,  even  for  fome 
time  after  his  death,  checked  the  afcendency  of  miftaken 
principles,  at  leaft  in  Rome,  where  the  great  works  in  the 
Hall  of  Conftantine,  and  other  rooms  of  the  Vatican,  w&re 
Hill  continued  by  Giulio  Romano  and  Raffaele’s  other  fcho- 
lars,  after  their  mailer’s  defigns. 

Of  Polidoro  da  Caravaggio,  one  of  the  mod  eminent,  it 
might  be  faid  that  the  foul  of  a Greek  animated  his  pencil, 
fo  replete  with  Attic  purity  and  grandeur  of  ftyle  are  his 
numerous  friezes  on  the  facades  of  the  palaces  of  Rome, 
now  however  bed  known  by  their  prints  by  Goltzius,  Che- 
rubir.o,  Alberti,  and  Bartcli. 

It  was  not  till  after  the  noted  fackage  of  Rome  in  1527, 
when  the  arts  and  artifts  were  forced  to  feek  an  afylum  in 
diftant  parts  of  Italy,  that  painting  was  doomed  to  fuffer 
degradation;  Polidoro  flew  to  Medina,  Pierino  del  Vaga  to 
Genoa,  and  Giulio  Romano  to  Mantua,  where,  in  the  pa- 
lace of  the  T,  he  explored  the  regions  of  poefy,  gave  new 
force  to  the  inftruftive  leffons  of  fable,  or  decked  the  play- 
ful charms  of  allegoric  fiftion;  dill  however  firm  to  the 
principles  of  his  great  inftruftor,  nor  ever  facrificing  the 
true  end  of  his  art,  the  expreffion  of  the  fubjeft,  to  a too 
otlentatious  difplay  of  his  prowefs  in  the  means. 

We  have  before  obferved  that  Michelangelo’s  celebrated 
Cartoon  of  “ Pita,”  contributed  not  a little  by  its  influence 
to  determine  the  future  character  of  the  Florentine  fchool. 
Blind  to  its  more  lublime  excellencies,  the  vigour  of  its 
conception,  the  energy  and  variety  of  its  parts,  and  its 
unity  of  aftion  as  a whole,  the  young  Undents  of  Florence 
ignorantly  imagined  that  a fimilar  introduftion  of  naked  and 
forefhortened  figures  into  their  compofitions,  without  an? 
reference  to  the  fubjeft  of  their  pifture,  would  at  all  times 
infure  them  the  applaufe  of  the  artifts  of  their  own  country, 
and  the  envy  of  thofe  of  neighbouring  Hates:  nor  had  Mi- 
chelangelo the  good  nature  or  the  good  fenfe  to  point  out 
their  error. 

An  army  of  expert  mannerifts,  for  the  mod  part  joining 
to  a noiferable  fterility  of  conception  the  moll  audacious 
rapidity  of  execution,  but  proud  of  poffiffing  what  they 
thought  the  true  fecret  of  the  Grand  Git/lo,  now  fallied 
forth;  nor  can  it  be  a matter  of  furprize  that  the  palaces, 
the  churches,  and  the  halls  of  Rome,  Florence,  and  moil 
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of  the  other  cities  of  lower  Italy,  were  fo  foon  deluged 
■with  the  common-place  produdtions  of  mediocrity,  fince 
the  unrelenting  pencils  of  Giorgio  Vafari  ana  Federigo 
Zuccaro  alone,  covered  more  fquare  yards  of  wail  or  can- 
vafs  than  had  been  efFedted  by  the  hontft  diligence  of  perhaps 
any  ten  of  their  predectflors. 

The  due  expreflion  of  the  fubjedt  of  a pi&ure  was  now 
the  lad  corffideration.  Provided  two  or  three  well  drawn 
academy-figures,  ■'however  unmeaning,  occupied  the  fore- 
ground on  the  one  fide,  and  fome  women  fporting  with 
their  children,  on  the  other,  whilft  the  centre  difplayed  a 
pyramidical  group,  all  was  well;  the  employer  was  de- 
lighted, and  the  painter  applauded.  Thus  a flranger  may 
pafs  and  repafs  through  the  Sala  Regia  in  the  Vatican  with- 
out being  flruck  by,  or  difeovering  the  meaning  of  one  of 
thofe  frefcoes  which  occupy  its  fpacious  walls,  or  without 
being  afterwards  enabled  to  cali  to  mind  the  fmalleft  feature 
diftinguifhing  one  from  the  other.  This  fubverfion  of  art, 
this  filly  fondnefs  for  what  was  erroneoufly  confidered  pic- 
turefque  compofition,  for  near  a century  afterwards  degraded 
the  fchoo’s  of  Rome  and  Florence;  we  fliall  therefore  leave 
them,  and  turn  the  reader’s  attention  to  thofe  of  Lom- 
bardy and  Venice. 

If  the  anatomic  ftudies  of  the  old  Florentine  artifts  had 
rendered  them  almcft  exclufively  the  matters  of  corredt  de- 
fign,  the  painters  of  Lombardy  could  boaft  a more  com- 
plete inlight  into  the  dodtrine  of  perfpedtive,  and  were  cer- 
tainly the  fir  ft  who  applied  it  with  real  efledt  in  large 
works. 

Melozzo  da  Forli,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
in  his  frefco  in  the  vault  in  the  tribuna  of  the  church  of  St. 
Apottoli  at  Rome,  firft  difeovered  what  the  Italians  call  the 
knowledge  of  the  Sctlo  in  Sii,  that  is,  the  method  of  fore- 
fhorter.ing  figures,  fo  as  to  give  them  the  due  appearance  of 
rotundity  and  projedtion  when  feen  from  below;  and  upon  the 
fame  principle,  Andrea  Mantegna,  in  feveral  of  his  great 
works,  and  particularly  in  a chapel  at  Padua,  where  the  ttoried 
compartments  are  entirely  above  the  eye,  adopted,  with 
equal  boldnefs  and  effqdt,  an  ideal  point  of  fight  upon  a line 
with  the  eye  of  the  fpedtator,  that  is  beneath  the  very  bot- 
tom of  the  pidlure. 

From  fources  like  thefe,  Antonio  Allegri  da  Coreggio, 
the  fplendid  meteor  of  the  Lombard  fchool,  imbibed  the 
firft  principles  of  his  art.  With  a fpirit  every  way  con- 
formable to  his  name,  he  pidtured  the  ‘‘Joyful  AfTumption 
of  the  Madonna  amidft  Myriads  of  the  Angelic  Hott,”  in 
the. cupola  of  the  duomo  of  Parma,  and  the  “ Afcenfion  of 
Chrift,”  in  the  church  of  S.  Giovanni  in  the  fame  city  ; 
works  which  may  be  juftly  ltyled  the  never-equalled  models 
for  that  fpecies  of  compofition.  In  the  execution  of  thefe, 
and  probably  of  his  other  chief  works,  he  was  however 
greatly  aflifted  by  his  friend  Antor.io  Begareili,  a celebrated 
Modenefe  fculptor,  who  modelled  for  him  in  clay  all  the 
figures,  fo  that  Coreggio,  by  placing  and  grouping  them 
together  as  they  were  to  be  reprefented,  was  enabled  to  de- 
lineate, with  the  greateft  corredtnefs,  every  fcrefhorteriing, 
and  at  the  fame  time  to  acquire  a truth  and  boldnefs  of 
light  and  fiiade  unattainable  by  any  other  means.  And 
here  it  may  be  well  to  obferve,  that  the  trouble  of  pre- 
paring fuch  models  in  the  firtt  inttance,  is  amply  repaid  by 
the  great  facility,  or  rather  certainty,  which  it  gives  the 
artift  in  the  execution  of  his  work.  Moreover,  the  painter 
having  his  modelled  figures  before  him,  and  being  enabled, 
by  varying  the  fituation  of  his  eye,  to  view  them  in  every 
diredlion,  will  frequently  difeover  beautiful  combinations 
•which  he  never  dreamed  of,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  is 
rendered  lefs  liable  to  the  error  of  too  often  repeating  the 


fame  view  M’  a figure,  or  the  fame  action,  and  is  taught  t$ 
avoid  a common-place  mode  of  compofition. 

Primaticcio,  a native  of  Bologna,  in  his  commerce  with 
Giulio  Romano,  whom  he  affitted  in  his  works  at  Mantua, 
acquired  an  admirable  talent  for  treating  poetical  fubjedts. 
Matter  of  perfpedtive,  and  the  Sotio  in  Sii,  his  beautiful 
fidtions  on  the  ceilings,  and  other  compartments,  in  the  pa- 
lace of  Fontainbleau,  alike  charmed  by  the  fire  with  which 
they  were  conceived,  the  elegance  of  their  compofition,  the 
prodigious  boldnefs  and  truth  of  their  effedt,  and  the  eafy 
grace  with  which  they  were  executed. 

The  grandeur  and  ftriking  appearance  of  projedtion  and 
depth,  for  which  the  works  of  Primaticcio  were  fo  remark- 
able, judging  as  well  by  their  prints  as  by  the  writings  of 
thofe  who  witnefled  them  prior  to  their  deftrudtion,  was  in 
a great  meafure  occafioned  by  his  having  univerfally  chcfen, 
what  is  called  in  perfpedtive  a faort  point  of  d fiance ; by 
which  mode  of  conduct  the  figures  in  his  near-ground  ap- 
peared  proportionally  large,  as  thofe  behind  diminiflred  in  a 
more  rapid-  gradation.  This  mode  of  condudl  in  Primatic- 
cio is  the  more  worthy  of  remaik,  as  it  is  the  reverfe  of 
what  we  generally  find  adopted  in  the  works  of  the  great 
Roman  and  Florentine  painters,  his  predeceffors.  It  be- 
came, however,  a favourite  dodtrme  of  the  Venetian  fchool, 
particularly  of  Tintoretto  and  Paulo  Veronefe,  and  was  one 
of  the  leading  principles  of  the  Caracci  in  the  formation  of 
their  ftyle. 

The  compofition  of  Giorgione,  Titian,  and  the  '.older 
Venetian  painters,  is  fimple  and  dignified,  fuggefted  by  the 
fubjedt  alone,  and  of  courfe  liable  to  none  of  thofe  objec- 
tions which  apply  to  the  works  of  their  followers,  Tinto- 
retto, Paulo  Veronefe,  Palma,  and  a multitude  of  others, 
who,  like  the  Florentines,  valuing  themfelves  chiefly  upon 
the  pofleffion  of  only  a part  of  the  art,  facrificed  to  their 
favourite  darling  all  the  remainder.  No  longer  expreflion, 
but  colouring  and  glitter  of  effedt  became  their  objedt,  and 
hence,  with  all  their  prodigious  talents,  they  foon  turned 
the  art  into  a fplendid  toy. 

The  works  of  thefe  great  matters  (for  great  they  were  in 
fpite  of  all  their  faults)  may  neverthelefs  be  ttudied  with 
benefit,  even  as  to  compofition,  as  they  at  all  times  poflefs 
a boldnefs  and  variety  of  ditpofition,  which  rank  them  far 
above  the  infipid  and  mannered  performances  of  their  cotem- 
poraries of  Florence  and  Rome. 

About  the  end  of  the  1 6th  century,  the  Caracci  of  Bo- 
logna attempted,  by  an  union  of  the  fcattered  excellencies 
of  the  various  fchools  beforemer.tioned,  to  eftablifh  a perfedi 
fyftem  of  art ; but  though  they  indeed  fo  far  fucceeded  as 
to  form  a ttyle  in  which  no  particular  fault  leemed  to  pre- 
dominate, fliil  in  no  one  point  did  they  fully  reach  the  pur- 
pofed  objedts  of  their  emulation.  Their  works  prefent 
neither  the  dignified  compofition,  the  juft  and  ftriking  ex- 
preffion,  the  beautiful  variety  of  charadter,  which  diftin- 
guifhes  thofe  of  Raffi.ele  ; the  fublime  conception,  or  the 
learned  and  grand  defign  of  Buonaroti ; the  grace  and  en- 
chanting effedt  of  Coreggio,  nor  the  truth  and  riehnefs  of 
Venetian  colour;  but  feem  rather  the  refult  of  a fyftem 
founded  on  the  bafis  of  a compromife  between  the  eye  and 
the  underftanding,  the  mechanic  and  the  ideal  of  the  art  ; 
in  forming  which  compadt,  however,  the  former  have  been 
evidently  allowed  the  preponderance.  This  remark  is,  per- 
haps, lefs  appiicable  to  the  productions  of  Ludovico  Ca- 
racci ; but  with  refpedt  to  the  chief  works  of  Annibale,  and 
particularly  his  Farnefe  gallery,  we  cannot  withold  our  af- 
fent  to  the  critiques  of  Mr.  Fufeii,  and  the  fevere  but  juft 
• remarks  of  Mr.  Webbe. 

Having  laid  thus  much,  it  cannot  be  expedted  that  we 
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fhould  bold  forth  the  Caracci  aa  models  for  imitation  ; 
there  is  ntvtrthelefs  a breadth,  a concordance  of  the  various 
mechanical  parts  of  the  art,  and  an  eafe  in  their  ftyle  which 
render  it  highly  deferving  our  regaid,  and  would  have  juftly 
entitled  the  Caracci  to  a reputation  even  greater  than  that 
which  they  have  fo  long  enjoyed,  had  their  prodigious 
powers  been  made  the  vehicle  of  more  elevated  conception. 

With  refpeft  to  the  fcholars  of  the  Caracci,  and  other 
artills  of  reputation,  who  immediately  fucceeded  this  epoch, 
it  is  onlv  to  our  prefent  purpofe  to  obferve,  that  grace  and 
beauty  rather  than  grandeur  or  fublimity,  feem  to  have 
been  their  objects,  and  that  whatever  eminence  they  fome- 
times  attained  in  their  Holy  Families  and  devotional  fubjefts, 
ftill  the  dignity  of  hiftorical  painting  was  evidently  on  the 
decline. 

Niccolo  Pouflin  alone  feems  to  have  confidcred  the  art  as 
a language  addreffed  to  the  mind  through  the  organs  of 
vifion.  Pcffcffed  of  a refined  and  ferutinizing  mind,  he  at 
all  times  collected,  and,  with  the  greateft  ingenuity,  inferted 
in  his  pictures  all  thofe  collateral  circumftances,  probable  or 
pofiible,  which  his  fubjeft  could  furnifh  ; and  hence  his 
works,  more  addreffed  to  the  imagination  than  the  eye,  at 
once  invite  and  aie  fure  to  reward  inveftigation.  The  great- 
eft  deleft,  however,  of  his  compofitions,  feems  to  be  that 
thefe  explanatory  or  accefforial  groups  generally  appear  too 
principal,  and  thereby  not  unfrequently  counteraft  their 
objeft,  by  diftrafting  the  attention  from  the  principal  figure 
or  group,  deftroying  the  unity  of  aftion,  and  weakening 
that  exprefiion  which  they  were  intended  to  augment.  Were 
we  to  draw  a comparifon  between  Pouflin  and  Raffaele,  wc 
fliould  liken  the  former  to  the  cool  but  fubtle  reafoner,  who 
by  flow  degrees  brings  us  to  grant  his  pofition  ; Raffaele  to 
fthe  hiaven-taught  genius  who  at  once  darts  the  ray  of  truth 
upon  our  minds. 

The  works  of  Pouflin,  though  efteemed  even  in  his  life- 
time, had  little  influence  in  correfting  the  corrupt  and  me- 
retricious tafte  which  was  every  day  gaining  ground  in 
Italy.  The  proper  end  of  the  art  had  been  long  forgotten 
or  habitually  facrificed,  and  that  bane  of  painting,  piftu- 
refque,  or  artificial  compofition,  which,  however  varying  in 
its  mode,  was  ever  the  fame  in  its  effeft,  became  every  day 
more  deeply  rooted. 

Poverty  of  conception,  or  rather  no  conception  at  all, 
common-place  or  unmeaning  attitude,  contraft  fo  often  re- 
eated  as  entirely  to  lofe  its  effeft,  and,  above  all,  empty 
uftle,  were  now  become  the  elements  of  what  was  ftill 
called  hiftorical  compofition  : if  to  this  we  add  a brilliant 
rapidity  of  execution,  joined  to  gay  colouring  and  tolerable 
light  and  fhade,  with  occaiionally  a madonna’s  or  an  angel’s 
head,  rather  pretty  and  feduftive  than  devout,  we  have  the 
furn  total  of  the  merits  of  the  moll  eminent  artifts  who 
fucceeded  this  period,  and  the  genuine  charafteriftics  of  the 
admired  Pietro  da  Cortona,  the  facile  Luca  Giordano,  and 
the  inlipid  Carlo  Maratti. 

It  would  fwell  this  article  beyond  our  preferibed  limits, 
without  throwing  much  additional  light  on  our  fubjeft, 
were  we  to  attempt  to  trace  the  different  changes  of  ftyle 
which  at  various  periods  took  place  in  the  fchools  of  paint- 
ing of  Germany,  Flanders,  Holland,  or  France.  The  fuc- 
ceffion  of  young  ftudents,  who  at  all  times  confidered  a 
vifit  to  Italy  as  an  indifpenfable  part  of  their  education  ; 
naturally  imbibed  in  a greater  or  lefs  degree  the  principles 
of  thofe  to  whom  they  had  been  taught  to  look  up  as 
models  for  their  imitation  : hence  the  ftyle  of  the  Florentine 
and  Roman  mannerifts  of  the  1 6th  century,  unjuftly  deno- 
minated the  followers  of  Michelangelo,  was  caricatured  in 
the’  prepofterous  works  of  Martin  Heemfkerck,  Van  Man- 
Vol.TX. 
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der,  Spranger.  and  Goltzlus ; that  of  Tintoretto  feebly 
imitated  in  thofe  of  his  fcholars,  de  Vos  and  Rotthenhamcr, 
Rubens,  however,  who,  though  long  in  Italy,  became  no 
wiferinfefted  by  that  poverty  of  ftyle  which  then  prevailed, 
broke  the  fetters  of  corrupt  fyftem,  and  refeued  his  coun- 
trymen from  the  effefts  of  Rich  baneful  influence.  His 
comprehenfive  genius,  cultured  by  reading,  enlightened  by 
travel,  and  bleft,  above  all,  with  that  envied  quality,  a juft 
appreciation  of  its  own  powers,  could  not  but  obtain  its. 
objedt,  that  objeft  being  once  clearly  defined  and  fteadily 
purfued.  What  that  objeft  was,  the  decided  character  of 
his  works  fufficiently  determines : it  was  unquestionably 
the  union  of  magnificent  and  expreflive  compofition,  with 
the  mod  fplendid  colouring  and  the  greateft  breadth  of 
chiaro-fcuro ; for,  however  enchanted  by  the  fpells  of 
colour,  Rubens  never  forgot  that  painting  is  mute  poefy, 
and  its  firft  great  prerogative,  the  converfe,  which,  through 
the  medium  of  the  eyes,  it  is  permitted  to  hold  with  the 
underftanding.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  faid  of  Rubens,  as 
of  the  Venetian  painters  we  have  cenfured,  that  he  facri- 
ficed the  ideal  to  the  mechanical  part  of  his  art.  With  the 
exception  of  his  fmaller  works,  or  fuch  as  he  was  fometim.es 
necefiitated  to  undertake,  in  compliance  with  the  will  of  his 
employers,  we  generally  find  in  his  productions  the  moft 
judicious  application,  the  moft  happy  combination  of  bis 
powers  : — Subjefts  allowing’full  fcope  to  the  exuberance  of 
his  invention,  compofitions  furnifhing  an  ample  field  for  the 
magic  blaze  of  his  tints,  and  the  broad  expanfe  of  his 
maffes. 

It  was  the  good  fortune  of  Rubens  that  the  burines  of 
the  moft  eminent  engravers  were  employed  under  his  own 
infpeftion,  to  make  prints  from  all  his  chief  works ; and  in- 
deed fo  admirably  is  the  charafter  of  the  originals  prtferved 
in  thofe  of  Bolfwort,  Vofterman,  Pontius,  and  others,  that 
when  the  piftures  (hall  be  no  more,  they  alone  will  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  eternize  the  claims  of  this  great  mafter  of  the  Flemifh 
fchool.  As  an  inventor  and  compofer,  the  “ Battle  of  the 
Amazons,”  the  numerous  “ Huntings  of  Wild  Beafts,”  the 
“ Raifing  of  the  Croft,”  the  “ Michael  combating  the  Devil 
and  his  Angels,”  and  the  two  tremenduous  repreferitations 
of  the  “Fall  of  the  Wicked,”  are  alone  fufficient  to  place 
Rubens  in  the  firft  rank  ; to  fay  nothing  of  his  celebrated 
“ Garden  of  Love,”  and  the  truly  poetic  allegories  in  the 
“ Luxemburgh  gallery.” 

Of  Rembrant,  the  great  head  of  the  Dutch  fchool,  it  has 
been  juftly  remarked  by  Mr.  Fufeli,  that  he  was  “ a genius  of 
the  firft  clafs,  in  whatever  relates  not  to  form.”  We  have  in 
another  place  fpoken  of  his  chiaro  feuro,  (fee  Clair  Ob- 
/care,)  and  we  can,  with  equal  propriety,  upon  the  preient 
occafion,  recommend  the  ftudy  of  his  works  to  all  thoie  who 
feel  with  us,  that  the  telling  of  the  ftory,  and  the  appro- 
priate exprefiion  of  the  fubjeft  are  the  true  ends  of  compoh- 
tion  ; nor  will  we  omit  to  add,  that  the  works  of  many  of 
the  other  Dutch  painters,  particularly  Oftade  and  Drawer, 
however  the  humble  reprefentations  of  low  and  vulgar 
nature  be  their  objeft,  abound  in  admi-able  examples  of 
compofition,  and  may  be  ftudied  with  advantage,  even  by 
fuch  as  make  the  more  noble  path  of  hiftorical  or  epic  paint- 
ing the  courfe  of  their  purfuit. 

In  the  retrofpeft  we  have  taken  of  the  ftyles  of  competi- 
tion at  different  periods,  adopted  by  the  fchools  of  Italy, 
it  has  been  our  care  to  point  out  to  the  ftudent  fuch  ex- 
amples as  are  beft  calculated  by  their  influence  to  promote 
his  advancement  towards  the  legitimate  end  of  our  art ; at 
the  fame  time,  that  u/e  have  cautioned  him  againft  t!  at 
corrupt  but  fpecious  fyftem  of  grouping,  which,  tor  distinc- 
tion's fake,  we  have  called  pifturdque. 
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The  art  of  painting  is  a language  addreffed,  through  the 
medium  of  the  eyes,  to  the  underftanding ; like  that  ad- 
dreffed  to  our  minds  through  the  ears,  it  mult  have  tome 
ideas,  fome  . truths  to  communicate;  and  the  perfection  of 
painting,  as  well  as  of  writing,  coniifts  in  conveying  thofe 
truths  to  the  mind  in  the  molt  clear,  the  molt  forcible,  and 
molt  beautiful  manner.  A judicious  diltribution  of  the 
arguments  in  a dilcourfe  is  -cX  importance,  inafmuch  as  it 
gives  additional  force,  and  ffieas  increafed  lultre  on  the  evi- 
dence contain  d ; but  in  a picture  this  propriety  of  diltri- 
bution is  itfclf  the  argument  and  the  evidence,  and  is  there- 
fore indifpenfable. 

Thofe  who  are  converfant  with  the  firft  (ketches  and 
drawings  of  great  mailers,  know  that  a few  fimple  rude  lines 
are  frequently  found  fufficient  to  imprefs  the  mind  with  a 
decifive  and  immediate  idea  of  the  ftory  meant  to  be  repre- 
fented,  and  that,  in  many  cafes,  even  the  expreffions  as  well  as 
the  actions  of  the  chief  figures  feem  evident,  although  no 
features  of  the  countenances  be  delineated. 

We  may,  therefore,  fafely  affirm,  that  any  rule,  any  mode 
of  compofition,  except  fuch  as  is  dictated  by  the  fubjedt  of 
a pifture,  is  wrong,  and  that,  were  this  doclrine  fufficiently 
underilood,  we  Ihould  not  lo  frequently  pafs  unmoved  by 
graphic  leprefcntations,  or  remain  ignorant  of  the  fubjedls 
they  were  intended  to  exprefs. 

To  attempt,  therefore,  to  prelcribe  any  general  method 
of  diftribution  would  be  to  infuit  the  underitanding  of  our 
readers  and  to  degrade  the  art.  The  painter,  warmed  by 
his  fubject,  muff  form  the  ideal  pidlure  in  his  imagination, 
and  from  thence  transfer  it  to  the  canvafs  : it  is  only  as  to 
the  relative  economy  of  the  parts  of  the  work  that  fome 
hints  may  be  fuggelled  : thefe  are  the  refult  of  obfervation 
and  experience,  and  bear  the  11  rifle  It  analogy  to  the 
precepts  we  have  inculcated  refpe&ing  clair-obfcure 
and  colouring,  and,  perhaps,  to  every  other  part  ’ of  the 
art. 

As  there  ffiouid  be  in  a pifture  one  principal  mafs  of 
light,  which,  however  connected  with  others,  ffiouid  Hill 
predominate ; fo  one  group  or  one  figure  ffiouid  ilrike  the 
eye  with  the  fame  fuperiority  over  the  fecondary  groups  or 
figures  of  the  compofition  ; as  in  clair-obfcure  there  is  no 
rule  by  which  we  are  obliged  to  place  the  principal  light  in 
any  one  given  part  of  the  picture  ; lo  are  we  at  liberty  to 
give  to  the  chief  group  or  figure  of  the  compofition  that 
lituation  which  we  judge  molt  appropriate.  As  in  clair- 
obfcure,  an  inequality  ot  parts,  a fubordination  of  feveral 
(mail  maffes  to  one  large  one,  never  tails  to  produce  rlchnei's 
and  beauty  of  effedl  ; fo  in  compofition  a fimilar  richnefs 
and  beauty  are  the  refult  of  an  oppofition  of  feverai  fmall 
bodies  or  parts,  to  one  large  and  fimple  ; as  we  have  before 
iliuftrated  by  the  fublime  group  of  the  Almighty,  fupport- 
ed  by  a multitude  of  angels,  in  the  “ Creation  of  Adam,” 
by  Michelangelo, 

As  by  tiie  addition  of  fmaller  malTes  of  light,  connected 
with  the  principal  mafs,  that  mafs  acquires  at  once  greater 
breadth  and  influence  ; fo  the  unity  of  adlion  in  a compo- 
iit.ion  is  in  moll  cafes  powerfully  augmented  by  a repetition 
of  nearly  the  fame  a&iorr  in  two  or  three  of  the  accefforial 
figures  arranged  together,  one  neverthelefs  being  principal : 
this  was  the  frequent  cuftom  of  Raffaele,  has  its  foundation 
in  nature,  where  fimilar  fentiments  moft  frequently  excite 
fimilar  outward  demonstrations,  and  never  fails,  if  judicioufly 
managed,  to  produce  its  effedl. 

Every  thing  that  has  been  faid  relative  to  contrail  of 
clair-obfcure,  or  relieving  daik  or  light  maffes  immediately 
by  their  oppofites,  equally  applies  to  compofition,  where 
ftrong  contrails  of  line,  of  back  to  front  figures,  See.  pro- 
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duce  fimilarly  ftriking  and  beautiful  effedls,  and  mull  to 
infure  thofe  effedls  be  ufed  with  fimilar  diferetion  and 
parfimony.  The  too  frequent  introduction  of  contrails  of 
lights  and  ffiadows  or  of  colours,  produces  a fpotty  and 
confufed  effect ; the  inordinate  ufe  of  contrails  in  compo- 
fition  produces  fimilar  confufion,  and  defeats  their  end. 
The  moderate  introduction  of  them  in  both  cafes  gives  a 
zelt  to  the  picture.  It  is  like  the  border  or  other  well- 
difpofed  ornament  on  a piece  of  drapery  ; but  when  indif- 
criminately  ufed,  the  work  refembles  the  rich  gothic  medley 
of  an  embroidered  petticoat,  where  the  beautiful  foids  of 
the  fluff  are  wholly  oblcured-by  tinfel  and  gewgaw. 

Having  obferved  thus  much,  we  mull  refer  the  reader, 
who  is  dclirous  of  obtaining  a more  complete  infight  into 
the  fubjeft  of  this  inquiry,  to  the  works  of  the  great 
mailers  above-mentioned,  or  to  the  numerous  prints  which 
have  been  made  from  them,  by  the  molt  eminent  engravers 
of  the  lafi  three  centuries.  One  hour  fpent  in  the  Itudy  of 
the  Cartoons  of  Raffaele,  or  the  Laft  Judgment  of  Michel- 
angelo, will  perhaps  teach  more  than  could  be  inculcated  by 
words  in  the  compafs  of  this  volume. 

What  we  have  faid  of  hiltorical  compofition  may  equally 
apply  to  landfcape  ; each  work  ffiouid  poffifs  a decided  cha- 
racter, diltinguiffiing  it  from  its  neighbour,  and  calculated 
to  incite  a train  of  kindred  reflections.  This  we  fometimes 
find  in  the  fimple  views  of  the  Flemilh  and  Dutch  painters, 
who  painted  nature  as  they  found  her,  and  did  not  think  it 
necefl'ary  that  every  picture  ffiouid  poffifs  a given  proportion 
of  fore  ground,  middle  ground,  diftance  and  extreme  dis- 
tance, a winding  road,  a meandering  flream,  a water  mill, 
a church  fleeple,  a hanging  wood,  and  a mountain. 

The  works  of  the  two  Pouffi  is,  fome  of  thofe  of  Salva- 
tor Rofa,  Dominichino,  and  the  Caracci,  and  the  admirable 
etchings  from  the  drawings  of  Titian,  abound  in  the  finefl 
examples  of  fublime  and  charaCleiiltic  landfcape,  and  are 
indeed  fo  perfeCt  in  their  way,  that  they  can  never  be  fuf- 
ficiently contemplated  by  the  artill  who  would  attain  emi- 
nence in  this  delightful  branch  of  art. 

Plates  illuflrative  of  compofition. 

No.  i.  “ The  Battle  of  the  Standard,”  by  Leonardo  da 
Vinci. 

2.  4£  The  Cartoon  of  Pifa”  (or  according  to  Vafari,  its 
chief  group)  by  Michelangelo  Buonaroti. 

3.  “ The  Creation  of  Man,”  the  “ Tranfgreffion  at  the 
Tree  of  Knowledge,”  and  “ The  Expulfion  from  Para- 
dife  frelcoes  of  Michelangelo  in  the  Seftine  chapel. 

4.  “ Groups  of  the  Laft  judgment,”  by  the  fame  author 
in  the  fame  chapel. 

5.  “ Paul  "preaching  at  A thens”  from  the  Cartoon,  by 
Raffaele,  at  Hampton  Court. 

6.  “ The  Group  of  the  Affumption  of  the  Madonna,” 
in  the  cupola  of  the  Duomo  at  Parma.  Coreggio. 

Composition,  in  Pharmacy , the  art,  or  a£l,  of  mixing 
divers  ingredients  together  into  a medicine  ; fo  that  they 
may  affiit  each  other’s  virtues,  fupply  each  other’s  defects, 
or  correct  any  ill  qualities  thereof. 

Composition,  in  Printing , ordinarily  called  compofmg , 
is  the  arranging  of  feveral  types  or  letters  in  the  compoiing- 
flick,  in  order  to  form  a line  ; and  of  feveral  lines  ranged  in 
order  irr  the  galley,  to  make  a page  ; and  of  feveral  of  thofe 
to  make  a form. 

The  coinpofing-flick  is  made  of  iron  generally,  fometimes 
brals  or  wood ; of  greater  or  lets  iength  or  depth,  ac- 
cording to  the  page  to  be  compoted,  or  the  compofitor’s 
fancy  : it  hath  two  Aiding  pieces,  to  be  faflened  by  means  of 
a nut  and  ferew,  which  are  flipped  forwards  or  backwards, 
at  the  pleafure  of  the  compofitor,  and  according  to  the 
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fpace  which  the  lines,  notes,  &c.  are  to  take  up.  S ee  Plate 
Mfcellany , Fig. 

The  compofing-flick  ordinarily  contains  fcyen  or  eight 
lines  of  a middle-fized  letter;  thefe,  when  fet,  are  taken  out, 
by  help  of  a thin  flip  of  brafs,  termed  a rule,  and  diipofed 
in  the  galley  ; and  others  competed,  till  a page  be  formed. 
The  page  being  compofed,  is  tied  up,  and  fet  by  ; and 
the  re  lb  of  the  pages  of  the  fheet  prepared  in  the  iame 
manner  : when  done,  they  are  carried  to  the  impofing  or 
ccrrefting-ltone  ; there  ranged  in  order,  and  difpofed  in  a 
chafe,  or  iron-frame,  fitted  with  wooden  furniture  ; then, 
the  quoins  being  (truck  in,  it  is  carried  to  the  prefs  to  be 
printed. 

Composition,  in  Sculpture,  from  CompoFitlone , Italian, 
the  art  of  placing  figures  or  other  objeCT  together,  whether 
by  entwining  them  in  groups,  or  forming  them  into  maffes 
more  nearly  or  diftantiy  appofed.  The  word  bears  the 
fame  meaning  in  the  arts  of  defign  as  in  literature,  from 
which  it  was  molt  probably  received,  with  many  other  terms, 
by  the  Italian  artiPcs  at  the  revival  of  learning.  Although 
in  its  mod  fimple  fenfe  it  is  only  fynthefis,  or  joining  toge- 
ther; yet,  in  its  extended  acceptation,  it  comprehends  the 
produftion,  order,  and  fitnefs  of  all  the  parts  contained  in 
the  whole.  The  fuff  elements,  therefore,  are  invention  and 
fentiment  ; the  invention  (hould  be  new  and  copious,  af- 
fording an  abundant  choice  of  beautiful  parts  according  to 
the  fubjeCt,  whether  there  be  many  figures  or  one  only  ; the 
fentiment  mud  be  jud  and  driking ; according  to  the  rule 
“ feel  yourfelf  if  you  would  make  others  fee!;”  this  mud 
pervade  every  part  of  the  character  of  the  figures  ; their 
aCtion  or  paffion  expreffed  to  the  points  of  their  fingers  and 
toes  as  well  as  in  the  very  folds  of  their  drapery. 

The  order  of  compofition  contains  the  divine,  heroic,  and 
hidorie.  The  divine  contains  ali  fublime  and  terrific  fub- 
jedts  of  divinities,  angels,  departed  fouls,  and  infernal  mi- 
niders.  The  heroic,  according  to  the  ancients.,  confilts  of 
thofe  mortals,  faid  to  have  one  mbrtaland  one  immortal  pa- 
rent. The  hidorie  clafs  contains  the  whole  feries  of  hu- 
man life,  in  which  however  the  mod  exalted  perfons  and 
circum dances  are  always  to  be  preferred. 

The  arrangement  mud  be  dramatic,  reprefenting  an 
aCtion  ; becaute  fentiment  only  affeCts  the  countenance  of 
the  figure  prior  to  aCtion,  and  words  cannot  be  expreffed  by 
mute  figures;  therefore  the  fentiments  and  paffions  mud  be 
demondrated  by  the  adlion,  in  which  the  figures  partake. 
The  principal  perfon  mull  have  the  mod  didinguiftied  place, 
whild  the  inferiors  occupy  fubordinate  gradations  ; thus 
in  “ Prometheus  chained  Prometheus  occupies  the  fird  in- 
tered  and  place,  whild  Force,  Strength,  and  Vulcan  are  gra- 
dually inferior,  although  linked  in  the  fame  group.  If  the 
hero  or  heroine  of  the  fubjcdl  be  not  entwined  in  the  fame 
group  with  other  figures,  he  or  flte  will  dill  be  didinguiflted 
by  a preferable  fituation  to  thofe  in  which  the  inferior  per- 
fons are  placed  this  rule  is  obferved  in  all  the  bed  pidlures 
ox  the  Herculaneum  colledlion.  In  the  antique  baffo-relievos 
and  painted  vafes,  and  in  the  bed  works  of  antiquity,  we 
fearcely  ever  fee  more  figures  introduced  than  fuch  as  are 
fufficient  to  tell  the  dory,  and  for  this  reafon  that  the  ex- 
predion may  be  the  dronger,  being  lefs  divided. 

Outline.  The  general  outlines  of  a compofition,  whether 
it  confid  of  one  or  more  groups,  fliould  be  agreeable  to  the 
eye,  which  is  produced  by  a fucceffion  of  curves  of  different 
fegments  alternately  reverfed  ; or,  in  other  words,  a fuccef- 
fion of  S.  lines  of  different  curvatures  and  dimenfions. 
Thefe  will  be  more  gentle  in  tender  and  graceful  fubjeCts, 
fuch  as  the  Triumphs  of  Nymphs,  Naiads,  and  Sea  Divinities, 
the  Judgment  of  Paris,  dec.  In  the  antique  baffo-relievos, 


thefe  curves  become  more  violent  with  a mixture  of  angles 
in  it  bjeCts  of  great  exertion,  fuch  as  the  War  of  the  Giants, 
the  Battles  of  the  Lapitbs  and  Centaurs,  the  Athenians 
and  Perfiar.s.  See  StuarFs  Athens,  vol.  iii.  Mufeum 
Pium  Ciementinum.  Baffo-relievos.  In  the  fine  antique 
groups,  as  the  Laocoon,  Niobe  and  her  Daughter,  Cupid 
and  Pfyche,  and  the  Fauns  and  Nymphs,  the  lines  are  in- 
catenated  (chained)  as  it  were  linked  into  each  other  in 
whatever  view  they  are  leer  . 

Light  and  Shadow.  Sculpture  is  not  like  painting,  feen 
and  forced  on  orr  perception,  by  the  variety  and  brilliance 
of  its  colours.  On  the  cont  ary,  it  has  properly  no  colour 
at  all  ; and  its  forms  are  unrerftood  by  the  eft  eft  of  light 
and  its  privation,  with  the  degrees  of  their  medium  called 
middle  tint ; thefe,  in  faff  , produce  the  ali  of  fculptural 
forms  to  the  eye,  becaufe  no  fuch  thing  as  outline  really 
exifls,  and  when  we  fpeak  of  it  or  ufe  it,  it  is  only  to  de~ 
monftrate  form  geometrically.  Light  and  fhadovv  will  be 
continually  varied  in  the  varied  forms  of  the  human  figure. 
If  feen  abroad  in  the  open  air,  or  illumined  from  a (ley- 
light  within  doors,  the  light  will  (trike  mod  powerfully  on 
the  head  and  bread,  and  gradually  with  Ids  force  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  body  and  inferior  limbs  as  they  approach 
nearer  to  the  earth.  If  the  figure  be  recumbent,  or  in  an 
horizontal  pofition,  thofe  parts  will  have  mod  light  which 
are  neared  to  the  luminary.  If  the  figure  be  inverted,  the 
bottoms  of  the  feet  will  have  the  dronged  lights,  which  will 
gradually  diminifli  as  they  approach  the  head  ; and  confe- 
quently  ail  thofe  parts  which  are  fbadowed,  when  the  figure 
is  upright,  will  be  lightened  in  this  pofition,  and  vice  verfa. 
It  mud  be  remembered  that,  as  the  human  figure  partakes  of 
globular  forms,  fome  one  part  will  be  lighter  than  the  red, 
and  that  light  will  be  brighted  in  one  point.  It  will  be  found 
that  figures  in  fculpture  are  almoff  covered  with  middle 
tint,  having  a fmall  portion  of  bright  light  neared  the  lumi- 
nal y,  with  a very  few  dark  and  ffrorg  (hadows  which  relieve 
particular  projections.  Baffo-relievos  prefent  the  general 
effeft  of  darkifh  figures  on  light  back-grounds ; in  diflri- 
bution  of  quantity,  of  both  lines  and  form,  that  will  be 
molt  agreeable  which  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of  things, 
which  pervades  all  creation,  and  is  more  particularly  evi- 
dent in  mufical  proportion  of  .gds,  5ths,  and  8lhs,  with  their 
lubdivifions  and  relative  quantities. 

We  mult  however  obferve,  that  the  rules  for  compofition, 
like  all  other  rules  laid  down  for  libera!  art,  will  only  affifb 
genius;  they  will  never  produce  any  thing  without  the  vigor- 
ous exertion  of  mental  powers  and  manual  indudry  in  the 
fubtle  invedigation  and  diligent  imitation  of  nature;  all 
mult  be  done  by  fympathy  and  beautiful  reprefentation  ; 
rules  may  be  compared  to  the  fcaffoid  for  railing  a building. 
We  mud  therefore  remember  that  the  beauties  of  nature 
are  aifo  various  as  they  are  endiefs,  and  from  them  only  we 
can  furnifli  ourfelves  with  original  materials  for  compofition, 
by  continually  obferving  the  expreflion  of  fentiment  and 
paffion  in  men,  women,  and  children  ; the  characters  o£ 
their  faces,  the  forms  and  aCtion  of  their  limbs,  their  dra- 
peries, and  the  manner  in  which  the  direction  of  the  folds 
obfeures  or  indicates  the  bodies  or  limbs,  in  the  grouping  of 
figures ; the  entwining  of  the  limbs  fliould  be  carefully  ob- 
ferved,  and  the  planes  in  which  the  different  parts  of  the 
bodies  and  limbs  are  direCted. 

In  the  liberal  arts,  the  fentiment  of  a compofition  ap- 
plies to  our  fympathetic  feelings,  as  the  invention  fur- 
prizes  and  delights  by  its  novelty,  and  both  together  ani- 
mate the  mafs  as  a body  is  animated  by  the  foul  ; and  as  no 
compofition  would  be  complete  or  interefting  without  them, 
fo  when  thefe  vital  principles  are  obtained,  great  care  fliould 
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be  taken  to  confine  their  demonftrative  forms  within  that 
department  of  art  to  vvh’ch  they  belong,  in  order  that  the 
whole  may  be  as  pleafing  as  interfiling,  without  deformity 
or  abfurdity.  Thus,  for  example,  all  thofe  pofitions  which 
extend  the  human  figure  by  violent  adlion  fhould  in  baffo- 
rehevo  be  reprefented  in  the  flatteil  view,  in  which  all  the 
lines  of  the  body  and  limbs  may  be  underftood  in  the  fulled 
and  cleared  manner,  without  legs  or  arms  danding  out  ho- 
rizontally from  the  back  ground,  like  ffcaffold  poles  driven 
into  a wall.  Such  extended  members  belong  only  to  the 
clafs  of  entire  fculpture,  as  ilatues  and  groups.  The  lines 
and  limbs  in  the  compofition  mud  be  more  parallel  to  the 
back  ground,  a3  the  alto-relievo  or  baffo-relievo  recedes 
from  entire  fculpture,  until,  in  the  flatted  relief,  the  moil 
complicated  forms  and  groups  are  diltinguifhed  by  little 
more  projection  than  an  outline  gives. 

COMPOSSIBLES,  Compossibilia,  in  Logic,  fuch 
things  as  are  compatible,  or  capable  of  fubfifling  together. 

COMPOST,  in  Agriculture,  a term  fignifying  that  fort 
of  manure  which  is  formed  by  the  mixture  or  combination 
of  one  or  more  different  ingredients  with  dung  or  other  fimi- 
lar  matter,  fo  as  to  conditute  an  uniform  mafs  or  fubdance 
fit  for  the  improvement  of  the  foil. 

Thefe  compolts  are  ufually  made  by  mixing  various  fub- 
dances  with  dable  or  yard  dung  ; and  hence,  in  fome  coun- 
ties, are  called  mixens. 

The  molt  common  materials  for  this  purpofe  are  turf 
pared  from  wade  places,  virgin  earth,  peal  earth,  lime, 
the  fcourings  of  brooks,  ponds,  and  ditches,  weeds,  fea- 
fand,  rubbilh  of  buildings,  co3l-afhes,  Sec.  That  dung 
alone,  properly  managed  and  applied,  is  a mod  valuable  ma- 
nure, is  beyond  all  doubt,  but  it  is  certainly  not  equally 
ufeful  in  all  foils  and  fituations.  It  is  much  better  calcu- 
lated for  active  than  inactive  loils.  On  lime-ftone.chalk,  Sec. 
it  meets  with  abundance  of  adlive  materials  ; but  upon 
clays,  deep  loams,  & c.  it  operates  bed  in  conjundlion  with 
lime  or  fome  other  dimulating  fubftance.  When  dung  is 
intended  for  a compod,  no  attempts  fhould  he  made  to  add  a 
large  quantity  of  lime,  earth,  See.  till  it  is  properly  fer- 
mented, every  addition  of  this  checking  the  fermentation. 
The  lime,  earth,  Sec.  fhould  be  added  after  the  fermenta- 
tion is  finifhed,  and  the  whole  then  carefully  mixed,  and 
laid  up  together.  In  a few  days  a fecond  fermentation  will 
come  on  ; and  if  the  mixture  has  been  properly  turned  over 
and  properly  incorporated,  it  will  be  fit  for  ufe  in  a month 
or  fix  weeks.  Some  judgment  and  attention  will  be  requi- 
fite,  with  regard  to  the  quantity  of  lime  and  other  adtive 
principles  employed  ; for,  if  the  quantity  be  fmall,  their 
adfion  upon  the  rich  fubllances  in  the  dung  will  be  partial 
and  imperfect ; and  if  too  great,  a confiderable  lofs  may  be 
fuftained  by  their  over  action.  If  the  quantity  of  earth 
alfo  be  fuch  as  to  prefs  the  dung  too  hard,  the  air  will  be 
excluded,  and  the  fecond  fermentation  be  impeded  or  pre- 
vented. It  is  certainly  a right  method  to  lay  a good  coat 
of  earth  as  a foundation  for  the  dunghill,  into  which  the 
moifture  of  the  dung  may  reak  down  ; and  it  is  no  bad  way 
to  make  a heap  of  fuch  fubllances  as  can  be  readily  obtain- 
ed, apart  from  the  dung,  and  to  throw  the  moifture  of  the 
dunghill,  and  the  urine  of  cattle  over  it  frequently. 

The  compotts  employed  by  the  farmer  are  formed  in 
various  way?.  In  fome  places  where  there  is  a head  or  foot 
ridge,  too  high  to  admit  the  water  being  readily  aifeharged 
from  the  field,  they  plough  it,  then  fill  it  full  of  lime,  dung, 
or  both,  and,  after  frequent  ploughings,  fpread  it  upon  the 
field.  After  the  lime  by  thefe  means  is  fufficiently  mixed, 
the  earth  may  be  gathered  into  a heap  with  the  fpadc,  and 


mixed  with  dung  ; or  the  whole  operation  may  be  perform” 
ed  with  the  fpade,  which  is  ft  ill  better. 

It  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Young,  that  “ the  farmer  may  have 
great  advantage  from  compolts  ; which,  when  they  con- 
lift  of  proper  materials,  and  are  fkilfully  mixed,  he  may 
fafely  depend  upon.  Where  a variety  of  materials  can  be 
bad,  they  may,  he  fays,  be  laid  as  follows:  firit  clay  or 
ftrong  earth,  next  foap-alhes,  dung,  loamy  earth,  lime, 
tanners’  bark,  green  vegetables  before  they  run  to  feed, 
earth,  or  as  many  of  thefe  as  can  be  got ; alfo  fat  chalk, 
fea-weeds,  fea-fand,  and  feveral  others  ; which  may  be  fo 
mixed,  as  not  only  to  raife  a general  fermentation  through- 
out the  whole  compoft  ; but  likewife  to  fuit  the  nature  of 
the  land  on  which  it  is  intended  to  be  laid.  The  common 
way  is  to  lay  the  feveral  materials  in  layers,  one  over  the 
other,  till  a large  heap  is  raifed  ; anti  it  is  advifed  by  fome 
authors,  andthe  pradtice  of  many  farmeis  is,  to  make  thefe 
layers  from  fix  inches  to  a foot  in  thicknefs;  but  this  he  has 
found  by  experience  is  wrong.  For  the  fermentation  raifed 
in  the  compoft  is  not  ftrong  enough  to  penetrate  thefe  thick 
layers,  efpecially  thofe  of  clay,  or  ftrong  earth  ; for  after 
the  reft  have  fufficiently  fermented,  and  the  compoft  is  turn- 
ed, thefe  layers  rife  almoft  as  whole  as  when  firft  laid,  and 
muft  be  broken  by  hand,  to  mix  them  with  the  reft  of  the 
compoft  ; whence  arife  tw'o  inconveniences,  one  an  extraor- 
dinary expence,  and  the  other  that  twice  or  thrice  turning  is 
fometimes  neceffary  to  diffolve  thefe  large  pieces  ; and  as  a 
new  fermentation  is  excited  every  time  the  compoft  is  turn- 
ed, the  ftrength  of  the  manure  is  greatly  wafted  before  it  is 
laid  upon  the  land,  where  it  is  then  incapable  of  railing  any 
confiderable  fermentation,  which  is,  he  thinks,  one  of  the 
principal  ufes  of  manure.” 

Ith  as  been  fuggelled,  that  the  bell  way  of  making  compoft 
is  not  in  thick  layers  ; but  after  the  ground  is  marked  out  for 
the  compoft,  to  lay  the  feveral  materials,  after  being  well 
broken,  in  heaps  round  the  fpace  marked  out  for  the  cbm- 
poft  heap  ; and  to  place  a man  between  each  two  heaps,  to 
throw  the  manure  Ipreading  upon  that  fpace.  In  this  man- 
ner, the  compoft  heap  will  foon  be  raifed  to  the  intended 
height,  and  the  feveral  forts  of  manure  being  thus  well 
mixed,  the  whole  will  foon  begin  to  ferment,  and  will  in- 
corporate as  fully  in  two  months,  as  the  fame  manures, 
placed  in  layers  in  the  ufual  way,  will  in  four  or  five.  The 
owner,  therefore,  in  making  fuch  compofts,  fhould  not  pre- 
pare them  too  long  before  they  are  laid  upon  the  land  ; 
otherwife  they  will  be  much  wafted,  and  their  bell  parts 
evaporated  and  deftroyed.  And  “ compofts  prepared  in 
this  manner  need  not  be  turned,  or  at  molt  not  above  twice. 
If  the  fermentation  is  obferved  to  abate  too  foon,  holes 
fhould  be  made  with  a pole  from  the  top  almoft  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  heap,  upon  which  throw  urine,  or  the  return- 
ing of  a dunghill,  which  will  fill  the  holes,  force  through 
the  whole  fubftance  of  compoft,  and  foon  complete  the 
fermentation.”  It  is  added,  that  ‘‘  fuch  a compoft,  by 
duly  proportioning  the  ingredients,  may  be  made  to  fuit 
any  fort  of  land,  and  is  excellertt  for  meadow  or  pafture 
grounds.  A way  to  improve  thefe,  is  to  cut  them  five  or 
fix  inches  deep  with  the  five-coultered  cutting  plough,  or 
fcarificator,  which  cuts  the  furface  in  flips  four  or  five 
inchs  afunder,  but  does  not  raife  or  turn  them.  This  cut- 
ting of  the  roots  of  the  grafs,  and  the  manure  laid  on  at 
the  fame  time,  finking  into  thefe  ir.cifiorw  made  by  the 
coulter,  caufe  an  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  her- 
bage, and  alfo  make  fuch  grafs  grounds  produce  much 
more  than  they  d;d  before.  But  here  it  is  to  be  noted, 
that  cutting  the  ground  firft,  and  then  laying  on  the  raa- 
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nure,  makes  a greater  improvement  than  manuring  firft, 
and  then  cutting  ; and  both  are  fuperior  to  manuring  and 
not  cutting  ; all  which  have  been  proved  by  experiments. 
The  cutting-plough  is  ufed  with  fuccefs  upon  clay  grounds, 
loams,  and  gravel ; but  in  very  (irong  grounds,  the  coulters 
are  apt  to  be  thrown  out  of  their  work  by  itones;  and  there- 
fore, it  is  not  proper  to  ufe  the  cutting-plough  where  ftones 
abound  to  any  great  degree.” 

It  is  added,  that  “ in  fuch  compofts,  where  it  is  intend- 
ed to  ufe  a large  proportion  of  earth,  that  lies  at  a con- 
fiderable  diftance  from  the  limeftead,  to  fave  the  double  car- 
riage of  it  to  and  from  the  compoll  heap,  the  dung  and 
other  materials  may  be  carried  to  a head  land  of  the  field  to 
be  manured,  and  be  there  mixed  into  a compoft.  ” 

It  is  contended  that  “ the  bell  fituation  for  a compoft, 
is  upon  level  ground  ; or  if  made  upon  a defcent,  a trench 
fhould  be  cut  on  the  lower  fide  to  receive  the  running  of 
the  heap,  which  is  fome  of  the  beft  part  of  it,  and  fhould 
from  time  to  time  be  thrown  up  again,  which  will  quicken 
the  fermentation.” 

It  is  fuppofed  that  “ the  richeft  compofts  may  be  made 
in  the  farm-yard,  which  fhould  be  made  deepening  all  round 
from  the  fides  to  the  middle  in  form  of  a hollow  ditch  or 
bafon.  When  the  yard  is  made  in  this  form,  little  of  the 
urine  or  liquid  part  of  the  manure  can  run  off  or  be  wafted. 
When  the  dung  is  carried  from  the  ftables,  cow-houfes, 
&c.  into  the  farm-yard,  it  fhould  not  be  thrown  carelefsly 
in  heaps,  each  fort  by  itfelf,  but  carried  in  carts  or  wheel- 
barrows, and  laid  regularly,  and  fpread  all  over  the  yard. 
Upon  this  fhould  be  fpread  a thin  layer  of  earth,  mud,  the 
fcowerings  of  ditches  and  ponds,  green  vegetables  before  they 
run  to  feed,  and  other  fuch  materials  as  are  mod  fuitable  to 
the  nature  of  the  land,  to  be  manured  with  them.  The 
racks  and  cribs  out  of  which  the  cattle  are  foddered,  fhould 
be  frequently  moved  over  the  yard,  that  the  offal  ftraw  and 
hay  may  be  equally  difperfed,  and  trod  in  by  the  cattle. 
This  method  of  fpreading  the  dung  and  other  materials 
being  continued,  the  whole  will  be  incorporated  with 
the  urine  of  the  cattle,  and  make  an  extraordinary 
rich  compoft.  ” It  is  fuppofed  that  the  only  incon- 
veniency  of  this  kind  of  compoft,  is  its  being  filled 
with  the  feeds  of  weeds,  from  the  earth  mixed  with  it, 
the  hay,  ftraw,  and  dung  of  the  cattle.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
manure  beft  fuited  to  grafs-grounds,  and  to  fuch  arable  lands 
as  are  to  be  hoed,  as  turnips,  cabbages,  carrots,  potatoes, 
beans,  &c.  as  thefe  weeds  will  in  a great  meafure  be  de- 
ftroyed  by  good  hoeing,”  or  a proper  attention  to  the  alter 
culture  of  the  crops.  And  the  earth  or  mud  gathered  from 
the  bottom  of  ditches  is  excellent  for  compofts.  It  is  ufually 
the  light  cfb  part  of  the  foil,  carried  thither  by  water,  and  fre- 
quently contains  a large  proportion  of  vegetable  matter.  To 
this  may  be  added,  the  cleanings  of  roads,  efpecially  where 
they  are  laid  with  iimeitone.  But  one  of  the  beft  materials 
for  compofts  is  peat-earth  : this  fills  up  the  pores  of  a fandy 
or  gravelly  foil,  without  diminifhing  its  friability.  Even 
where  applied  by  itfelf  to  fuch  foil,  peat  increafes  its  fertility. 
But  in  a hard  clay  foil,  it  {hould  be  fermented  with  lime  or 
dung,  or  both,  and  frequently  turned,  to  make  it  mix  pro- 
perly. Without  this  precaution  it  dries,  hardens,  and  cannot 
be  afterwards  properly  mixed  and  incorporated  with  the  foil. 
With  regard  to  the  makingor  compofts,if  only  one  fort  of  ma- 
nure be  ufed,  it  is  only  neceffary  to  put  the  manure  and  earth 
into  alternate  layers,  in  a logg  ridge,  and  top  it  fo  that  the 
raki  may  not  waft)  through  it.  When  both  lime  and  dung 
are  ufed,  a layer  of  earth  {hould  be  interpofed  between  every 
two  beds  of  lime  and  dung  ; for  lime,  if  mixed  with  dung  in 
the  firil  ftage  of  its  putrefaction,  corrodes  and  diffipates  its 


effluvia.  After  the  firft  fermentation  of  the  dung  is  com- 
pleted, the  whole  fhould  be  turned,  to  mix  the  ingredients ; 
and  this  operation  fhould  be  repeated  until  the  mafs  be  fuf- 
ficiently  pulverized  ; which  is  done  by  cutting  the  compoft 
with  a fpade  in  perpendicular  flices.  All  the  weeds  {hould 
be  colleded  from  the  neighbouring  fields,  before  they  run  to 
feed,  and  mixed  with  the  compoft.  The  weeds  alfo  that 
grow  upon  it  fliould  be  buried  down  in  it.  Such  kinds  of 
compofts  may  be  ufed  for  any  crop,  and  when  fufficiently 
pulverized,  are  excellent  for  a top  dreffing  to  paftures  ; the 
parts  being  gradually  crumbled  down,  and  beaten  into  rhe 
foil  by  the  feet  of  cattle,  or  wafhed  in  by  rains.  Some  are 
of  opinion,  that  no  advantage  relults  from  mixing  dung  witli 
earth  ; a bottom  of  earth,  however,  muft  always  be  ufcfu!  to 
detain  the  moifture  that  flows  from  the  dung.  Quicklime 
mixed  with  the  dung  is  uleful,  by  keeping  the  mucilage  in  a 
proper  ftate,  and  preventing  the  putrefaftion  from  proceeding 
to  too  great  a length.  It  has  been  obferved,  that  making 
compoft  dunghills  is  a general  praifice  in  Norfolk.  The 
principal  fource  of  them  is  the  fhovelings  of  ditches,  which 
are  found  there  to  be  Angularly  fertile.  It  is  not  the  fediment 
of  water  from  the  inclofures,  but  itconfifts  entirely  of  dead 
weeds,  leaves  of  che  hedge,  and  the  mouldering  of  the  bank 
and  fides  of  the  ditch.  The  molt  barren  fub-ftratum,  ex- 
pofed  a few  years  in  the  face  of  a ditch  bank,  is  frequently 
changed  into  a rich  black  mould.  Perhaps  the  fea  air,  adtiug 
upon  a loofe  porous  foil,  may  aflift  in  producing  this  change. 
Other  fources  of  manure  are  ufelefs  turf,  the  backs  of  ditch- 
banks,  the  borders  of  fences  in  general,  the  fides  of  lanes, 
the  nooks  of  yards,  and  which,  in  many  places,  are  buffered 
to  remain  the  nurfery  of  weeds.  Thefe  ^.re  turned  up  into 
ridges,  to  rot  the  roots  of  the  grafs  and  weeds,  and  to  receive 
the  melioration  of  the  air;  which  done,  they  are  carted  in 
due  feafon  to  the  dunghi.i,  to  be  well  incorporated  with  that 
fubllance.  It  is  ftated  as  a good  and  effe&ual  mode  of 
railing  a large  quantity  cf  compoll  manure,  to  bed  the 
farm-yard  about  two  feet  deep  with  earth,  and  on  thi3 
cleanfe  the  ftables,  cow-houfes,  hog-ilits,  &c.  and  to  move 
the  cribs  in  which  loofe  cattle  are  fed,  with  ftraw  about  it. 
This  bed  of  earth  will  retain  the  urine,  fo  that,  when  the 
whole  is  mixed  together,  it  will  all  be  nearly  of  equal  goodnefs, 
and  admirably  adapted  to  gravelly  and  loofe  foils  m general, 
through  which  the  effenee  of  dung  alone  would  be  wafhed 
in  one  feafon  ; and  a top  dreffing  of"  foot,  pigeons’  dung, 
&c.  would  laft  but  one  crop,  and  very  rotten  pure  dung 
would  be  little  better.  Having  the  drains  from  the  ftables, 
cow-flieds,  and  other  offices,  made  fo  as  to  difeharge  them- 
felves  into  places  where  thefe  different  forts  of  earthy  mate- 
rials are  depofited,  might  be  a cheap  and  expeditious 
method  of  procuring  good  compoft  manure.  And  another 
good  method  of  railing  compoft  dunghills  is  by  making 
them  into  clamps.  Make  a layer  of  hedge  earth  from  a 
grubbed  border,  two  feet  deep,  and  about  twelve  feet  fquare, 
in  the  beginning  of  November;  the  quantity  of  earth  will 
be  about  twenty-fix  loads  of  fixteen  bulhels  each;  on  this  clean 
all  the  yards  and  flieds.  The  yard  not  being  bedded  with 
earth,  ffiould  be  well  littered,  to  foak  up  the  urine,  and  to 
be  made  into  dung  by  the  hogs  and  loole  cattle  ; this  may 
be  cleaned  once  a fortnight,  and  the  fheds  once  a week,  and 
piled  regularly  on  the  foundation  of  earth,  until  the  heap  is 
about  Even  feet  high ; and  when  one  clamp  is  thus  filled 
up,  another  foundation  of  earth  may  be  laid  adjoining  to  it. 
In  order  to  enrich  the  compoft,  the  flowings  of  the  heap 
fhould  be  prevented  from  running  off,  and  thrown  up  occa- 
fionally  on  it.  By  thus  piling  the  compoft  in  clamps,  it  will 
be  in  very  good  order  for  arable  land  early  in  the  fpring  ; 
which  will  not  be  the  cafe  if  it  be  left  to  be  trodden  flat  over 
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the  whole  yard,'  and  every  particle  waflied  by  the  rain. 
Fermentation  goes  on  much  quicker  in  this  method  ; and  it 
would  be  better  ftill  if  the  heap  were  made  under  a roof,  to 
keep  off  all  water  but  what  is  thrown  up.  Another  advan- 
tage of  this  method  is,  that  ariy  part  of  the  compofl  may  be 
ufed,  by  taking  a divifion  of  the  hill  that  lias  been  the  longed 
fhvfhed,  and  is  confcquently  in  the  mod  fuitable  date  for  ap- 
plication. See  Dung. 

It  is  found  that  all  forts  of  animal  fubdances,  mixed  with 
earth,  litter,  or  any  vegetable  material,  make  a rich  com- 
pod. Saw-dud,  mixed  in  layers  with  the  blood  and  offal  of 
a flaughter-houfe,  and  incorporated  till  the  whole  becomes 
a mold  fetid  mafs,  is  a rich  compod.  Two  loads  of  it,  with 
three  loads  of  earth,  will  be  fufficient  for  an  acre  of  wheat 
or  (pring  corn.  Being  a kind  of  top  dreffing,  it  fiiould  be 
put  on.  at  the  time  of  fowing,  and  harrowed  in  with  the  grain. 
1 iiis  kind  of  manure  is  bed  adapted  to  lands  of  an  open  tex- 
ture. lough  clays  icquire  lime,  and  plenty  of  dung,  to 
break  the  cohefion  ot  their  parts.  As  this  compod  takes 
up  httle  room,  it  is  very  convenient  for  the  ufe  of  fuch 
farmers  as  are  obliged  to  bring  manures  from  a didance  : it 
is  alio  extremely  rich,  and  vvi’l  probably  continue  longer  in 
the  land  than  yard  or  dable  dung.  All  animal  fubdances 
being  of  the  fame  nature,  the  refufe  of  whale-fat,  after  the 
od  is  boiled  out,  will  make  a rich  compod  with  frelh  dung, 
which  wjll  reduce  the  blubber  fpeedily  into  a putrid  date,  or 
with  earth  and  dung.  Having  marked  out  the  length  and 
breadth  of  your  intended  dunghill,  make  a layer  of  earth, 
fuch  as  moor  earth,  or  that  of  ant-hiils,  about  a foot  in 
’th’cknefs  ; over  this  put  a layer  of  yard  or  dable  dung  of  the 
fame  thickntfs,  then  a layer  of  blubber,  and  over  that  an- 
other layer  of  dung.  Repeat  the  operation  till  the  heap  be 
railed  about  fix  feet,  then  give  it  a thick  covering  of  earth, 
and  coat  the  heap  with  fods.  In  about  a month,  turn  the 
whole  in  the  ufual  manner;  and  when  turned,  coat  with 
earth  as  before,  to  confine  the  putrid  deam.  In  a month  or 
two,  the  heap  will  be  confiderably  fallen,  when  it  fhould  have 
a fecond  turning.  This  operation  mud  be  repeated  at  pro- 
per intervals,  till  the  whole  becomes  an  uniform  putrid  mafs. 
In  general,  this  compod  fhould  not  be  ufed  till  it  is  a year 
old.  The  heap  mull  be  guarded  from  dogs,  fwine,  &c. 
This  compod  may  with  great  advantage  be  applied  to  all 
pnrpofes  where  good  rotten  dung  is  required.  It  is  excel- 
lent for  cabbages  and  for  meadow  ground.  One  hogdiead  of 
whale  refufe  will  make  eight  loads  of  dung  ; and  mud  be  of 
great  importance  to  fuch  farmers  as  lie  at  a didance  from 
manure,  but  within  reach  of  thofe  places  where  train  oil  is 
prepared.  The  praCtice  of  throwing  this  kind  of  offal  into 
the  fea  was  highly  wrong  and  inconfiderate.  And  it  is  ob- 
vious, that  the  refufe  of  all  forts  of  fifh,  and  fifli  itfelf,  when 
in  fhoals  too  great  for  confumption  in  the  way  of  food,  may 
advantageoufly  be  made  into  a compod  in  the  way  above  de- 
ferred. Thefe  are  local  advantages;  and  are  mentioned 
principally  with  a view  to  put  farmers  upon  fearching  dili- 
gently for  fuch  fubdances  as  are  within  their  reach,  that  are 
capable  of  affiding  the  fheepfokl  and  common  dunghill,  upon 
which  in  many  places  they  rely  wholly5  however  inadequate 
to  their  wants ; abundance  of  good  manure  properly  ma- 
naged, being  the  life  and  foul  of  hulbandry.  Where  there 
is  a deficeney  of  materials  for  making  good  compods,  proper 
for  the  foil  in  many  cafes,  a mixture  of  different  Tils  may 
anfwer  the  purpofe.  Thus,  where  clay  predominates,  the 
addition  of  fand,  where  it  is  happily  within  reach,  is  often 
fufficient  to  enfure  fertility;  and  where  fand  prevails,  the 
addition  of  clay  or  chalk  will  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe. 
Gravel  enriches  peat-mofs ; and  chat  in  return  improves 
gravel.  The  farmer  fhould,  therefore,  fearch  every  where 
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above  ground  and  below,  for  fuch  fubdances  as  may  improve 
his  feveral  foils,  by  being  properly  mixed  with  them. 

In  confideriug  the  nature  of  manures,  and  the  methods  of 
applying  them  to  lands,  under  different  circumdances,  further 
directions  will  be  giver,  in  regard  to  the  making  and  apply- 
ing of  compods.  See  Manure. 

COMPOSTELL A,  or  St.  Jago  de  Compostella, 
in  Geography,  a city  of  Spain,  and  capital  of  the  province 
of  Gallicia,  with  an  archbifhop’s  fee  and  an  univerfity,  fit  ra- 
ted in  a peninfula  formed  by  the  rivers  Tambra  and  UUa. 
N.  lat.  420  34'.  W,  long.  )°  iyk  It  has  a great  number  cf 
nunneries  and  monaderies,  and  contains  about  acoohoufts. 
The  public  fquares,  the  churches,  and  particularly  the  ca- 
thedral, are  magnificent.  The  Sp3nifh  military  order  of  St. 
Jago  derives  its  origin  from  this  place,  where  the  body  of 
St.  James  is  reported  to  lie  buried,  which  circumdance  like- 
wife  ufed  to  draw  a vad  concourfe  of  pilgrims  from  mod 
parts  of  Chridendom  in  former  times. 

The  number  of  pilgrims  who  went  thither  from  England 
in  142S,  amounted  to  9i6pcrfons;  in.  1433  the  number 
was  520;  in  1434,  2460,  and  in  1445,  2100.  It  was  the 
practice  for  the  crown  to  grant  licenfes  to  mader3  of  fhips 
for  carrying  out  a limited  number  of  thefe  votaries  of  fuper- 
dition,  who  took  with  them  confiderable  fums  of  money, 
not  only  for  their  neceffary  expences,  but  for  offerings  and 
other  charges  incurred  by  this  pilgrimage.  See  St.  Jago. 

Compostella  Nucva,  or  New  Compojlella,  a rich 
town  of  North  America,  in  Old  M:x;co,  or  New  Spain, 
in  the  province  of  Xalifco,  built  by  Nunez  de  Gufman  in 
133  r , near  the  South  fca  ; 400  miles  N.W.  of  Mexico. 
The  foil  is  barren  and  the  air  infalubrions ; but  it  has  feve- 
ral mines  of  filver  at  St.  Pecaque,  in  its  neighbourhood, 
N.  lat.  2 t°  20'.  W.  long.  1 io°  12k 

COMPOUND,  the  rcfult  or  effeft  of  a compofition  of 
different  things;  or  that  which  arifes  from  them. 

Stridlly  fpeaking,  every  new  compofition  does  not  pro- 
duce a new  compound  ; but  only  that  from  which  a new 
tilence  arifes.  Thus,  when  one  drop  of  water  is  added  to 
another,  there  does  not  arife  a new  phyfical  compound  ; the 
effence  being  the  fame  now  as  before  the  union. 

Compound  differs  from  complex,  and  Hands  oppofed  to 
fimple,  which  fee  refpetlively. 

Compound,  in  Botany,  applied  to  leaves,  expreffes  their 
being  compofed  of  more  than  one  piece,  or  leaflet,  conneft- 
ed  by  a common  footdal'k,  which  is  either  fimple  or 
branched.  Folium  decompofitum  is  applied  to  a leaf  more 
than  once  compounded,  and  fupra-decompofitum  to  any 
greater  degree  of  fuch  conformation.  See  Leaf. 

A compound  flower  is  limited  by  Linnaeus  to  that  parti- 
cular kind  of  aggregate  flower,  (fee  Aggregate,)  whofe 
florets  are  feffile  on  a common  receptacle,  within  a common 
calyx,  and  furnifhed  with  anthers  united  into  a tubs. 
Thefe  are  the  exclulive  characters  of  the  great  natural  clafs 
fyngenejia,  the  19th  in  the  Linmean  Syftem,  the  lafb  order  of 
that  clafs,  monogamia , confifting  of  fimple  flowers,  being 
now,  by  general  confent,  difuied.  Compound  flowers  con- 
fift  either  of  uniform  perfect  florets,  each  furnifhed  with 
ftamens  and  piftils,  and  all  ripening  perfeCI  feed  ; or  of 
fuch  florets  in  the  difk,  with  female,  or  even  neutral,  ones 
in  the  radios;  or,  laftly,  of  male  florets  in  the  difk  and  fe- 
male florets  in  the  radius.  Their  partial  corollas  are  either 
tubular  and  five-cleft,  or  ligulate,  ftrap-fhaped.  Their 
manner  of  becoming  double  is  for  the  tubular  and  perfect 
florets  of  the  radius  to  become  ligulate  and  female  only,  or 
even  neuter,  which  change  is  often  extended  to  all  the 
florets,  even  to  the  centre,  in  which  cafe  no  feed  is  perftCfed, 
Sometimes  the  ligulate  florets  become  not  only  abortive,  but 
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tubular,  or  quilled.  The  prevailing  colour  of  compound 
flowers  is  yellow,  efpecialiy  their  diik.  The  ligulate  radius 
is  often  white,  red,  or  blue,  with  a yellow  dilk,  but  if  the 
radius  be  yellow,  the  dilk  is  never  of  any  other  colour,  ex- 
cept what  ariles  from  the  anthers  or  ftigrr.as. 

Compound  Foret,  Forms , Fojfils,  Fractions,  Frail  arc. 
Gland,  Harmony.  See  the  fubflantives. 

Compound  interejl , called  alfo  inter  eft  upon  interejl , is  that 
which  is  reckoned  not  only  upon  the  principal,  but  upon  the 
intereft  itfelf  forborn  ; which  hereby  becomes  a fort  of  fe- 
condary  principal.  See  Interest. 

Compound  Larceny,  See  Larceny. 

Compound  Machine,  Mafonry.  See  the  fubflantives. 

Compound  motion , that  motion  which  is  effected  bv  fe- 
veral  confpiring  powers. 

Powers  are  faid  to  confpire,  if  tbe  direction  of  the  one 
be  not  diredly  oppofite  to  that  of  the  other  ; as  when  the 
radms  of  a circle  is  conceived  to  revolve  about  a centre  ; 
and  at  the  fame  time  a point  to  move  ftraight  along  it. 

All  curvilinear  motion  is  compound. 

It  is  a popular  theorem,  in  Mechanics,  that  in  an  uniform 
compound  motion,  the  velocity  produced  by  tbe  confpiring 
powers,  is  to  that  of  either  of  the  powers  feparately, 
as  the  diagonal  of  a parallelogram,  according  to  the  direc- 
tion of  whofe  fides  they  ad  feparately,  to  either  of  the 
fide?.  See  Composition  of  motion. 

Compound  numbers.  See  Composite. 

QouvovtiT)  pendulum,  in  Mechanics,  that  which  confiifs 
of  fe  veral  weights  conllantly  keeping  the  fame  diilance, 
both  from  each  other,  and  from  the  centre  about  which  they 
yfcillate.  See  Pendulum. 

Compound  prGpofttion.  See  Proposition. 

Compound  quantities,  in  JMgcbra,  are  fuch  as  are  con- 
nected together  by  the  figns  -j-  iir>d  — : thus,  a + l — c, 
and  bh  ~b  are  compound  quantities. 

Compound  ratio  is  that  which  the  pvedud  of  the  ante- 
cedents of  two  or  more  ratios  has  to  the  produd  of  their 
confequents.  Thus  6 to  72  is  a ratio  compounded  of  2 to 
6,  and  3 to  12.  See  Proportion  and  Composition  of 
ratios. 

Compound  Sounds,  Sard,  Fajle,  Ulcer,  Words.  See 
the  lubllantives. 

Compound Jlops  on  an  organ,  are  fuch  wherein  each  finger- 
key  ads  upon  two,  three,  four,  or  even  five  pipes  of  different 
pitches,  and  caufes  them  all  totfound  together,  whenever  a key 
in  this  flop  is  put  down.  The  molt  common  ofthefe  are  the 
Cornet,  the  Sesquialter,  and  the  Mixture,  or  furni- 
ture Hops,  (fee  thefe  articles;)  the  ufe  of  thefe  compound 
flops  with  others  which  are  not  tuned  to  the  actual  notewhich 
they  repretent,  or  that  on  the  diapafon  flop,  but  to  the 
Xllth  or  XVlIth  thereof  (fee  Twelfth,  Tierce,  and 
Larigqt,  Stops ) is  to  introduce  an  inconceivable  number  of 
adual  dilcords  into  the  common  chord,  even  during  full 
performances,  as  any  perfon  may,  at  leifure,  fatisfy  himfelf, 
by  writing  down  the  feveral  notes  produced  by  a chord 
formed  of  the  flops  above-mentioned,  combined  with  the 
diapafon  and  other  unifonant  flops,  or  by  putting  down  all 
the  keys  on  a piano-forte  at  the  fame  time,  to  which  a 
chord  on  thefe  flops  anfwers.  No  problem  in  the  fcience 
of  harmonics  is  more  difficult  .of  folution,  than  to  account 
for  the  ear’s  receiving  pleafurc  from  fuch  a confufed  and 
diiTonant  affemblage  of  founds : and  it  can  only  perhaps  be 
accounted  for  by  fuppofing,  that  the  concordant  notes 
being  fo  many  more  in  number  in  thefe  kinds  of  chords, 
overpower  and  drown  the  difeords  to  fuch  a degree,  that  the 
t2r  is  able  by  a fort  of  mental  exertion  to  pafs  over  and  not 
attend  to  the  latter,  any  more  than  to  the  rattling  of  the 
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keys  of  a badly  conftrudfed  harpfichord,  or  the  noife  of 
carriages  in  the  ftreet  adjoining  a concert-room,  &c. 

COMPOUNDED  Idea,  in  Logic,  unites  feveral  idea* 
of  a different  kind,  which  are  ufually  confidered  as  diftindt 
Angle  beings,  whether  thofe  united  ideas  be  Ample  or  com- 
plex. See  Collective  idea. 

COMPOUNDING  Felony,  in  Law.  See  Theft- 
Eote. 

Compounding  of  informations  upon  penal  ftatutes,  is  an 
offence  of  an  equivalent  nature  to  Champerty  in  criminal 
caufes  ; and,  belides,  it  is  an  additional  mifdemenfor  again!! 
public  juftice,  by  contributing  to  make  the  laws  odious  to 
the  people.  At  once  therefore  to  difeourage  malicious  in- 
formers, and  to  provide  that  offences,  when  once  difeover- 
ed,  {hall  be  duly  profecuted,  it  is  enabled  by  fiatute  i3 
Ehz.  c.  5,  that  if  any  perfon,  informing  under  pretence  of 
any  penal  law,  makes  any  compofition  without  leave  of  the 
court,  or  takes  any  money  or  promife  from  the  defendant  to 
txcufe  him,  (which  demonflrates  his  intent  in  commencing 
the  profecution  to  be  merely  to  ferve  his  own  ends,  and  not 
for  the  public  good),  he  {hall  forfeit  10/.,  {hall  {land  two 
hours  on  the  pillory,  and  (hall  be  for  ever  difablcd  to  fue 
on  any  popular  or  penal  fiatute. 

COMPREHENSION,  in  Englijb  Church  Hijlpry,  de- 
notes a fc'neme  propoled  by  fir  Orlando  Bridgman  in  1667-8, 
for  relaxing  the  terms  of  conformity  in  behalf  of  proteftant 
diffenters,  and  admitting  them  into  the  communion  of  the 
church.  A bill  for  .this  purpofe  was  drawn  up  by  lord 
chief  baron  Hale,  but  difallowed.  A projedt  to  the  fame 
purpofe  was  propofed  and  argued  in  parliament  foon  a'ter 
the  reftoration,  in  1661  ; but  the  royaliffs  and  zealous 
churchmen  formed  a majority,  and  the  endeavours  of  thofe 
who  wifhed  to  avail  themfelves  of  the  kino’s  declaration  tb 
this  effedl,  proved  ineffectual.  The  attempt  was  renewed  by 
Tillotfon  and  Stillingfleet  in  1674,  and  the  terms  were  fet- 
tled to  the  fatisfadlion  of  the  non-conformifts,  but  the 
bifliops  refufed  their  affent.  This  fcheme  was  likewife  re- 
vived again  immediately  after  the  Revolution ; the  king 
and  queen  expreffed  their  defire  of  an  union  : however  the 
defign  failed  after  two  attempts  ; and  the  adl  of  Tole- 
ration was  obtained.  Birch’s  Life  of  Tillotfon,  p.  42, 
167,  &c. 

Comprehension,  in  Metaphyfics,  is  that  adl  of  the  mind,, 
whereby  it  apprehends,  or  knows,  any  objedt  prefented  to 
it,  on  all  the  fides,  whereon  it  is  capable  of  being  appre- 
hended, or  known. 

To  comprehend  a thing,  is  defined  by  the  fchoolmen, 
rein  aliquam  totam  if  totamer  cognofcere.  See  Apprehen- 
sion. 

Comprehension,  in  Rhetoric,  a trope,  or  figure,  where- 
by the  name  of  a whole  is  put  for  a part  ; or  that  of  a 
part  for  a whole  : or  a definite  number  of  any  thing  for  an 
indefinite. 

COMPREIGNAC,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Upper  Vienne,  and  diftriffe  of  Bellac  5 
10  miles  N.  of  Limoges. 

COMPRESS,  in  Surgery,  from  the  Latin  word  comprL 
mere,  t a prefs  together,  is  a bolfter  of  linen  cloth  folded  fe- 
veral times,  and  employed  on  various  occaiions. 

Compreffes  are  formed  fometimes  of  lint  or  furgeon’s  tow'5 
but  more  commonly  of  half-worn  linen  without  feam  or 
felvage.  The  iize,  thicknefs,  and  form  of  them,  muff  be 
regulated  by  the  part  to  which  they  are  applied,  or  the  ob- 
ject which  the  furgeon  has  in  view. 

When  they  are  intended  to  cover  other  dreffings  to  a. 
wound,  &c.,  they  muff  be  always  larger  than  the  fubjacent 
plafters,  and  mult  lie  upon  the  part  in  an  equal  and  even 
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manner,  fo  as  to  retain  the  drefiingB  Readily  on  the  affefted 

part. 

Compreffes  are  divided  into  Ample  and  graduated.  A 
Ample  comprefs  confifts  of  linen  or  flannel  folded  from  two 
to  eight  times  ; and  are  made  quadrangular,  triangular,  or 
with  pieces  cut  oft  a fquare  at  the  corners,  fo  as  to  give  the 
comprefs  a crucial  form,  See.  A graduated  comprefs  con- 
ftlls  in  a number  of  Ample  ones  laid  one  above  the  other, 
and  fometimes  fewed  together  in  the  fhape  of  a pyramid  ; 
thefe  latter  are  ufed  for  compreffing  a .bleeding  artery,  or 
they  are  applied  to  the  bottom  of  a fiitulons  fore,  or  to  the 
fldes  of  a deep  flelhy  wound,  or  upon  ganglions,  and  fome 
other  tumours,  in  order  to  difperfe  them. 

Compreffes  are  employed  to  fill  up  inequalities,  or  hollow 
parts  of  the  body;  they  are  alfo  ufed  to  guard  wounds 
again ll  the  contact  of  irritating  fub fiances,  and  fometimes 
merely  to  receive  the  purulent  difchargc.  They  are  fre- 
quently moiftened  with  different  medicated  fluids,  and  are 
applied  either  warm  or  cold  according  to  the  furgeon’s 
intention. 

Compreffes  are  fometimes  of  confiderable  length,  and  of 
little  breadth,  efpecially  when  employed  to  the  extremities 
of  the  body  in  a circular  form,  after  the  manner  of  common 
bandages.  (See  Bandage.)  The  latter  kind  of  bandage  is 
named  by  the  French  longuette.  The  methodical  applica- 
tion of  fuch  compreffes  has  effected  a cure  in  fome  aneu- 
rifms  : they  are  alfo  found  particularly  ufeful  in  finuofities 
and  deep  fores,  where  matter  is  apt  to  colleft  and  require 
counter  openings.  From  the  various  ufes  of  compreffes, 
writers  have  named  them  contentive,  uniting,  diverfive,  &c. 

Tourniquets,  truffes,  and  fome  other  furgical  inflruments, 
are  only  particular  kinds  of  compreffes.  (See  Aneurism, 
and  Hernia.)  Compreflion  is  now  and  then  made  very  ad- 
vantageoufly  by  means  of  the  finger  only,  and  will  often 
flop  a violent  bleeding  in  parts  where  no  furgical  apparatus 
can  be  employed.  Thus  the  root  of  the  nofe  is  compreffed 
with  the  Angers,  in  order  to  flop  violent  fneezing,  and  the 
crown  of  the  teeth  in  order  to  relieve  the  )ooth-ach ; and 
in  order  to  make  polypi  fuppurate,  fphacelate,  or  fall-off, 
their  roots  are  compreffed  between  the  Angers.  A great 
number  6f  the  bandages  that  are  ufed,  produce  their  ef- 
fects merely  by  the  fupport  which  they  give  to  the  parts. 

The  diverAty  of  cafes  in  which  a fkilful  furgeon  will  era. 
ploy  compreffion  with  advantage,  cannot  here  be  detailed  ; 
but  in  addition  to  what  has  already  been  faid,  we  may  add 
that  by  this  means  alone  diopiiea!  fwellings  may  frequently 
be  diflipated  ; and  of  this,  Mr.  John  Bell  records  a ftriking 
example  in  his  “ Principles  of  Surgery,”  /(.to.  vol.  i.  p.  128-, 
where  he  treats  of  bandages  in  general.  By  the  way,  we 
may  mention,  that  Mr.  john'Bell  lias  here  given  fome  ex- 
cellent general  obfervations ; but  (as  m other  parts  of  his 
writings)  he  affects  to  have  read  in  authors  what  no  one 
elfe  can  Ana  ; and  in  the  inflance  before  us,  he  pretends  to 
have  read  “ the  treatifes  of  Soranus,  Glaucus,  and  Diocles, 
in  which,”  he  fays,  “ I find  nothing  but  what  has  fallen 
into  dtferved  negleft whereas  thefe  authors  have  not 
written  any  treatifes  upon  bandages  that  have  defeended  to 
the  prefent  generation  ! Well  might  this  author  alk  the 
queftion,  “ Why  ihould  we  go  back  to  the  ancients  in  this 
pitiful  manner?” 

Compressed  Fojfils , this  term  is  applied  by  naturalifts  to 
various  extraneous  fubftances  found  in  the  earth,  which 
feem  to  have  fuffered  a flattening  or  change  of  fhape,  from 
the  weight  of  the  fuperincumbent  ftrata  ; this  is  not  un- 
common with  foffil  (hells,  of  large  fize  compared  with  their 
tiiicknefs,  as  echini,  See.,  and  lhould  be  particularly  noted 


in  deferibing  the  circumflances  of  any  ftratum,  where  fuck 
compreffed  fofiils  appear. 

The  mountains  of  Qu-edliac  and  Portfiallet  in  Norway, 
contain  an  argillaceous  pudding-ttone,  the  filiceou6  pebbles  of 
which  have  been  thought  by  fome  to  be  compreffed,  becaufe 
thofe  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ftratum  are  progreflively  thin- 
ner than  thofe  above  (ICirwan’s  Geo.  Exp.  8.)  ; but  this 
probably  was  their  original  fhape.  The  fmall  black  chert 
pebbles,  which  form  uniform  layers  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
London  clay  ftratum,  are  all  of  them  fomewhat  flat,  but 
certainly  not  by  compreflion,  we  think. 

Bituminized  wood,  or  the  refemblance  of  trunks  of  trees 
in  wood-coal,  is  often  found  flattened,  as  at  Todi,  and  near 
Aqua-Sparta  in  Umbria,  at  Thun  in  Switzerland,  in  Ice- 
land, &c.  Siliceous  petrifaftions  have  frequently  fomewhat 
the  appearance  of  compreffed  wood,  and  have  been  fo  deno- 
minated ; but  a careful  examination  of  feveral  fpecimens,  in 
which  the  tranfverfe  feftion  prefented  two  equal  fegments 
of  circles  joined  together  by  their  chords,  inllead  of  a diftort- 
ed  ellipAs,  which  would  probably  be  the  form  of  round 
wood  when  compreffed,  has  induced  us  to  think  that  thefe, 
and  probably  many  extraneous  fofiils  faid  to  be  compreffed, 
may  originally  not  have  been  round. 

Peat-loflils  of  the  prefent  race,  fuch  as  the  trees  found 
in  the  fea  at  Sutton  in  Lincolnfhire,  and  in  other  places, 
have  without  doubt  been  flattened,  by  the  weight  of  peat 
and  earth  lying  upon  them,  when  in  a foft  and  decaying 
ftate. 

COMPRESSION,  from  the  Latin  comprejjio,  is  the 
aft  of  pfefiing,  or  fqueezing  rhatter  together,  fo  as  to  force 
its  parts  nearer  to  one  another,  and  enable  the  whole  to  oc- 
cupy a imaller  [pace  ; or  the  effeft  produced  by  that  caufe. 
Comprejfion  and  condenfation  denote  the  produftion  of  the 
fame  effeft  ; that  is,  the  .reduftion  of  a certain  quantity  of 
matter  into  a fmaller  fpace ; with  this  difference,  however, 
that  when  the  effeft  is  produced  by  the  application  of  any 
external  force,  as  by  the  preffure  of  a fuperincumbent  fluid, 
or  by  means  of  mechanical  engines,  it  is  more  properly  de- 
nominated compreflion ; but  when  the  effeft  is  produced  by 
fome  internal  action,  as  by  the  efcape  of  caloric  in  cooling, 
it  is  then  called  Condensation,  which  fee. 

Compreffion  takes  place  in  various  natural  proceffes,  and 
it  is  alfo  praftifed  by  art  for  various  mechanical  and  econo- 
mical purpofes.  The  inquiries  which  may  be  made  concern- 
ing it,  are,  lit,  the  principal  cafes  in  which  ccmpreffion  is 
produced  in  nature ; 2dly,  the  mechanical  methods  which 
are  ufed  for  comprefling  bodies  in  manufaftories  and  in  civil 
economy;  and^dly,  the  principal  effects  which  refult  there- 
from. Of  the  natural  comprtfiions,  thofe  which  arife  from 
the  weights  of  fuperincumbent  folids  are  fufficiently  obvious, 
and  they  will,  befides,  be  particularly  examined  under  the 
articles  Gravity,  and  Mechanics;  but  thofe  which  are 
occafioned  by  fluids,  being  much  lefs  evident,  are  feldom 
fufficiently  underitood  even  by  thofe  who  are  concerned 
with  them. 

Water  and  air  are  the  two  fluids  with  which  mankind  is 
naturally  and  unavoidably  concerned  ; and  the  prefi'ures  of 
thofe  fluids  differ  materially  from  each  other.  The  preffure 
of  water  is  proportionate  to  its  perpendicular  height  and  not 
to  its  quantity,  and  that  preffure  is  exerted  in  every  direc- 
tion ; tor  inflance,  let  two  veffels  of  the  fame  height,  but 
of  different  fizes,  as  a fmall  pipe  and  a large  refervoir,  be 
filled  with  water  to  the  fame  height ; then  if  you  meafure  a 
fquare  inch  in  the  bottom  of  the  fmall  pipe,  and  a fquare 
inch  in  the  bottom  of  the  refervoir,  the  preffure  upon  ' thofe 
two  different  fquare  inches  is  the  lame  j though  the  refervoir 

may 
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may  contain  twenty  or  thirty  thoufand  times  more"  water 
than  the  pipe.  Aifo,  if  you  take  a fquare  inch  on  the  fide 
of  the  veffei  clofe  to  the  bottom,  the  lateral  preflure  upon 
it  will  be  equal  to  the  p re  flu  re  on  the  fquare  inch  of  the 
bottom  ; excepting  indeed  a trifling  difference  which  arifes 
from  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  water  above  the  latter, 
which  barely  exceeds  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  water 
above  the  former. 

But  though  water  preffes  upon  every  body  that  is  im- 
merfed  in  it  in  proportion  to  its  perpendicular  height,  and 
tends  to  force  the  parts  of  thofe  bodies  clofer  to  each  other, 
provided  that  thofe  bodies  have  not  pores  large  enough  to 
admit  the  water;  yet  water  is  not  itlelf  fufceptible  of  com- 
prtffion,  unlefs  it  be  in  a very  flight,  and  fcarcely  perceptib'e 
degree;  hence  at  different  depths,  water  is  nearly,  if  not 
exactly,  of  the  fame  deniity. 

The  air  of  the  atmofphere,  as  well  as  the  other  aerial 
fluids,  is  highly  elaflic,  in  confequence  of  which  it  not  only 
preffes  upon  all  bodies  that  are  immerfed  in  it ; but,  by 
p re  fling  up^n  itfelf,  its  own  denfity  is  rendered  different  at 
different  altitudes.  The  bulk,  of  a given  quantity  of  air  has 
been  found  to  decreafe  in  the  direft  ratio  of  the  force  with 
which  it  iscompreffed  ; hence  it  has  been  demonftraUd,  that 
if  the  altitudes  above  the  furface  of  the  earth  be  taken  in 
arithmetical  progreflion,  the  denfities  of  thofe  altitudes  will 
be  in  geomtrical  progreflion  decrealing  If  a very  long  tube, 
clofed  at  one  end  be  filled  with  water,  and  then  be  inverted  in 
a bafon  of.  water,  that  fluid  will  remain  fufpeuded  in  it  to  the 
height  of  about  33  feet,  that  weight  of  water  being  coun- 
terpoif  d by  the  preffu  e of  the  atmofphere:  (fee  the  articles 
Atmosphere,  Pneumatics,  and  Hydrostatics.) 
Therefore,  fince  a man  on  the  furface  of  the  earth  is  preffed 
by  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere  , if  he  places  himfelf  at 
33  feet  below  the  furface  of  the  water,  he  will  be  preffed  by 
twice  the  above-mentioned  weight  of  the  atmofphere  ; if  he 
places  himfelf  at  66  feet  below  the  furface  of  the  water,  he 
will  fultain  a preflure  equal  to  three  atmofpheres,  and 
fo  on . 

If  the  abovementioned  experiment  be  tried  with  a tube 
filled  with  and  invertrd  in  a cup  of  quickfiiver,  inftead  of 
water,  it  will  be  found  that  the  quickfiiver  will  remain 
fufpended  in  it  to  the  height  of  about  30  inches,  the 
fpecific  gravity  of  quickfiiver  being  much  greater  than  that 
of  water.  As  the  preflure  of  the  atmofphere  counterpoifes 
a perpendicular  pillar  of  quickfiiver  about  30  inches  high, 
or,  more  accurately  fpeaking,  between  28  and  31  inches;  for 
it  varies  between  thofe  limits  (fee  Barometer)  ; the  weight 
of  Inch  a pillar,  let  its  bafe  be  what  it  may,  Ihews  the  pref- 
fure  of  the  atmofphere  upon  a furface  equal  to  that  bafe. 
A pillar  of  quickfiiver,  whofe  bafe  is  an  inch  fquare,  and 
whofe  altitude  is  a mean  between  28  and  3 1 inches,  weighs 
14*  pounds  avoirdupoife ; therefore,  at  a mean,  the  preflure 
of  the  atmofphere  upon  every  fquare  inch  on  the  furface  of 
the  earth,  is  equal  to  14^  pounds;  and  by  the  rule  of  pro- 
portion, or  by  Ample  multiplication,  we  may  determine  the 
weight  of  the  atmofphere  upon  any  other  given  furface. 
Thus  the  preflure  of  the  atmofphere  on  a fquare  foot, 
(which  is  equal  to  144  fquare  inches)  is  2088  pounds.  The 
preflure  on  the  body  of  a middle  fized  man,  whofe  furface 
is  equal  to  about  12  fquare  feet,  is  23036  pounds;  and  the 
preflure  on  the  furface  of  the  whole  earth  is  equal  to  about 
1 1642019840000000000  pounds.  For  fuFther  explanation 
of  the  mechanical  properties  of  fluids  in  general,  fee  the 
articles  referred  to  above,  and  likewife  the  article  iylas- 
ticjty. 

The  artificial  methods  of  comprefiing  fubftances,  either 
folid  or  fluid,  as  employed  in  the  arts,  and  for  economical 
purpofes,  are  very  numerous;  different  comprdBng  initrs- 
Von.  IX. 
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ments  being  ufed  for  almofl  every  particular  purpofe.  Thus 
there  are  hammers,  levers,  ferew-prefi’es,  hydraulic  preffes, 
condenfmg  engines,  rolling  or  flatting  mills,  &:c.  Thus  the 
apothecary  obtains  his  expreffed  oils  by  means  of  a ferew- 
prefs,  the  book-binder  compreffes  the  leaves  of  his  books, 
both  with  the  hammer,  and  with  a ferew-prefs  of  a different 
form  ; the  gold-beater  compreffes  and  ftretches  his  metallic 
plates  firff  through  the  rolling  (or  flatting)  mill,  and  then 
by  the  flrokts  of  a hammer,  and  fo  forth.  HefcriDt'ons 
of  thofe  inftruments  may  be  feen  under  their  different 
names. 

Befides  the  above-mentioned  mechanical  properties,  cotn- 
prefiHn  produces  fome  remarkable  phyflcal  effefts,  of  which 
it  will  be  neceffary  to  give  a diftinft  account.  We  (hall, 
however,  previously  to  this,  briefly  ftate  the  difeoveries  that 
have  been  made  with  refpeft  to  the  compreffibility  of  water, 
which,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  is  fo  very  flight  as  to 
be  next  to  nothing. 

Water  was,  during  a very  long  period,  ccnfidered  as  a 
fluid  perfeftly  unelaltic;  that  is,  unyielding,  or  incompref- 
fible;  and  this  opinion  was  corroborated  by  an  experiment 
of  the  Academy  del  Cimento  in  Italy.  About  a century 
and  a ha'f  ago  the  members  of  that  academy  endeavoured  to 
afeertain  whether  water  was  capable  of  being  compreffed 
in  any  degree.  For  this  purpofe,  they  filled  a hollow  me- 
tallic fphere  with  that  fluid,  and  flopped  the  aperture  very 
accurately.  This  ball  then  was  preffed  in  a proper  machine, 
but  no  contraction  could  be  obferved,  nor  indeed  was  the 
apparatus  capable  of  manifefling  final!  degrees  of  compref- 
fion.  Hence  they  concluded  that  water  was  not  capable  of 
compreffion.  This  opinion  prevailed  until  the  year  1761, 
when  the  ingenious  Mr  Canton  dfcovered  the  compreffibi- 
lity  of  water,  and  of  othtr  liquids,  which  he  im .mediately 
made  known  to  the  Royal  Society.  He  took  a glafs  tube, 
having  a ball  at  one  end;  filled  the  ball  and  part  of  the  tube 
with  water,  which  he  had  deprived  of  air  as  much  as  it  was 
in  his  power;  then  placed  the  glafs  thus  filled  under  the  re- 
ceiver of  an  air  pump;  and  on  exhaufling  the  receiver,  which 
removed  the  preflure  of  the  atmofphere  from  over  the  water 
and  the  glafs  veffei  which  contained  it,  in  confequence  of 
which  the  water  rofe  a little  way  into  the  tube,  viz.  ex- 
panded itfelf.  He  then  placed  the  apparatus  under  the  re- 
ceiver of  a condenfmg  engine,  and  on  forcing  the  air  into 
it,  which  increafed  the  preflure  upon-  the  water,  a diminu- 
tion of  bulk  evidently  took  place;  the  water  defeending  a 
little  way  within  the  tube.  15  In  this  maimer,”  Mr.  Can- 
ton fays,  <£  I have  found  by  repeated  trials,  when  the  heat 
of  the  air  has  been  about  30°,  and  the  mercury  at  a mean 
height  in  the  barometer,  that  the  water  will  eiJpand  and 
rife  in  the  tube  by  removing  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere, 
one  part  in  21740;  and  will  be  as  much  compreffed  under 
the  weight  of  an  additional  atmofphere.  Therefore  the 
compreffion  of  water  by  twice  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere 
is  one  part  in  10870.” 

“ Water  has  the  remarkable  property  of  being  more 
compreffible  in  winter  than  in  fummer,  which  is  contrary 
to  what  I have  obferved,  both  in  fpirit  of  wine  and  oil  or 
olives.” 

By  the  fame  means,  and  in  the  fame  circumftances,  Mr. 
Canton  afeertained  the  property  of  being  compreffed  in 
fome  other  fluids,  and  the  refults  are  as  in  the  following 
table  : 

of  fpirit  of  wine  66") 
of  oil  of  olives  48  | 

Compreffion  3 of  rain  water  46  ^millionth  parts, 
j of  fea  water  - 40 
t, of  mercury  - 3J 

L 1 Mr. 
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Mr.  Canton  was  of  opinion  that  the  above-mentioned  di- 
minution of  bulk  under  the  receiver  of  the  condenfing  en- 
gine, is  not  to  be  attributed  to  any  air  contained  in  the 
water,  or  any  of  the  other  fluids;  becaufe  when  he  tried 
the  experiment  with  water  which  had  been  forced  to  imbibe 
more  than  an  ufual  quantity  of  air,  the  comprefiion  did  not 
appear  to  be  greater.  Yet  it  may  be  obferved,  that  confi- 
dering  the  flight  degree  of  comprefiion  which  water  is  ca- 
pable of,  and  the  difficulty  of  depriving  water  entirely  of 
air,  one  might  {fill  be  induced  to  doubt  wheth-r  that  com- 
predion  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  air.  See  Canton’s 
account  of  thofe  experiments  in  the  53d  and  54th  vois.  of 
the  Pinlofophical  Tranfaftions. 

W ith  refpeft  to  the  effefts  produced  by  comprefiion,  it  is 
in  the  fil'd  place  to  be  remarked,  that  certain  bodies,  when 
prefied,  fuffer  a derangement  of  form;  but  as  loon  as  the 
oreffure  is  removed,  they  recover  their  former  fhape.  Thofe 
bodies  are  faid  to  be  elajlic , and  they  are  diftinguifhed  into 
perfectly  elajlic,  when  they  recover  their  former  bulk  and 
fhape  entirely,  as  is  the  cafe  with  common  air,  and  imperfectly 
elajlic,  when  they  recover  their  former  fhape  only  in  part, 
which  is  the  cafe  with  far  the  greated  number  of  bodies. 

When  the  bulk  of  a body  is  reduced  by  comprefiion,  the 
fpecific  gravity  of  that  body  is  proportionately  increafed  ; 
thus  the  fpecific  gravity  of  fine  gold,  that  has  been  fufed 
only,  is  1 9,2  qS ; but  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  fame,  after 
having  been  hammered,  is  19,362.  The  fpecific  gravity  of 
pure  filver,  that  has  only  been  fufed,  is  10,474;  that  of 
the  fame  hammered,  10,511.  The  fpecific  gravity  of  cop- 
per, limply  fufed,  is  7,788;  that  of  the  fame  hammered,  is 
8,878,  and  fo  forth. 

Whenever  the  bulk  of  a body,  and  efpecially  of  a metalhc 
one,  is  diminifhedin  bulk  by  hammering,  flattening  between 
rollers,  or  by  any  other  fort  of  comprefiion,  its  hardnefs  or 
rigidity  is  increafed  at  the  fame  time;  thus  foft  brafs,  or 
jilver,  or  copper,  by  hammering,  or  prefiing,  is  rendered 
hard  ami  elaftic.  By  the  application  of  a degree  of  heat, 
ibmewhat  lower  than  incandefcence,  that  hardnefs  or  elaf- 
ticity  of  the  metal  is  removed,  and  at  the  fame  time  its 
fpecific  gravity  becomes  equal  to  what  it  was  before  the 
hammering.  This  procefs  is  called  annealing  or  fiflenlng. 

The  other  remarkable  effefts  of  preffure  may  be  reduced 
to  three;  namely,  a modification  of  the  aftion  of  the  fame 
degree  of  heat  on  bodies,  an  extrication  of  heat,  and  an 
extrication  of  light.  When  heat  is  applied  to  any  body,  the 
effefts  differ  according  as  the  application  takes  place  under 
different  atmofpberical  preffures.  On  the  tops  of  moun- 
tains, where  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere  is  confiderably 
3efs  than  it  is  on  the  level  of  the  fea  (in  confequencc  of  which 
the  quickfilver  does  not  (land  fo  high  in  the  barometer  in 
the  former  place  as  it  does  in  the  latter),  water  boils  at  a 
lower  temperature;  and  fo  do  other  fluids.  At  the  level  of 
the  fea,  water  boils  at  about  the  temperature  of  2120  of 
Fahrenheit’s  thermometer;  but  Mr. Sauffure  found  on  Mount 
Blanc  (which  is  reckoned  the  highc.fi:  mountain  of  any  in 
Europe;  where  the  barometer  ftood  at  17,05  Englifh 
inches),  that  the  heat  of  boiling  was  185^°.  From  the 
experiments  of  Sir  George  Shuckburgh,  and  of  Mr.  De 
Due,  the  following  table  of  the  heats  of  water  boiling  un- 
der different  preffures  of  the  atmofphere,  which  are  indi- 
cated by  the  altitudes  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer?  was 
calculated  by  Mr,  Kirwan. 


Heat  of  boiling  water  under  different  barometiical  altitudes 
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Mr.  Wa’t  obferved,  that  in  a very  good  vacuum  water 
boils,  or  produces  copious  vapours,  even  when  its  heat  is 
not  greater  than  70°.  On  the  other  hand,  when  water  is 
caufed  to  boil  under  a great  preffure,  a much  greater  de- 
gree of  heat  mull  be  applied:  thus,  in  Papin’s  digeller 
(being  a llrong  vcffel  in  which  a quantity  of  water  is  con- 
fined) the  water  may  be  rendered  nearly  red-hot;  and  in 
that  Hate  the  diffolving  property  of  water  is  increafed  pro- 
digiouflv.  In  Iceland  a natural  difeharge  of  hot  water 
comeS/Out  of  a deep  pit,  and  when  this  water  falls  upon  the 
furface  of  the  earth,  it  depofits  a white  powdery  iiliceous 
fubflance,  which,  it  is  fuppofed,  the  water  was  enabled  to 
diffolve  by  the  volcanic  heat,  that  afted  upon  it  under  a 
great  degree  of  comprefiion. 

Dr.  Hatton,  like  fome  other  geologiffs,  has  aferibed  the 
formation  of  the  various  minerals  chiefly  to  the  action  of 
fubterraneous  fire;  but  he  thought  that  that  aftion  was 
modified  by  the  comprefiion  of  the  fuperincumbent  ftrafa  of 
the  earth,  which  rendered  it  capable  of  producing  fuch  ef- 
fects as  could  not  be  eafily  imitated  on  the  furface  of  the 
earth;  for  it  feemed  to  him,  that  under  a great  degree  of 
comprefiion,  volatility  would  expofe  to  a high  degree  of 
heat  fuch  fubflances  as  generally  fly  off  in  our  fires,  on  the 
flightefl  application  of  heat.  Hence,  by  their  chemical  rela-* 
tions  peculiar  combinations  might  arife;  fuch  as  are  dug 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  What  Dr.  Hutton  fuppofed, 
was  in  a great  meafure  verified  by  fir  James  Hall,  bart., 
who,  by  his  numerous  and  well  imagined  experiments,  has 
fhewn  a variety  of  remarkable  effefts,'  on  different  fubflances, 
by  the  aftion  of  heat  modified  by  comprefiion;  but  his  inte-1 
re'ling  experiments  will  be  deferibed  amongft  the  effefts  cf 
heat. 

The  other  two  remarkable  effefts  of  comprefiion  on' 
bodies,  are  an  extrication  of  heat  and  an  extrication  cf  light. 
Thefe  effefts  having  been  obferved  with  all  thofe  bodies 
which  may  be  fubjefted  to  decifive  experiments  ; it  may  be 
prefumed  from  analogy,  that  the  fame  effefts  take  place  in 
various  degrees,  with  all  bodies  which  are  fufeeptibie  of 
comprefiion,  but  not  with  thofe  which  are  not  cornprefiible; 
and,  in  fa  ft,  liquids  which  are  only  cornprefiible  in  the 
flightefl;  degree  imaginable,  cannot  be  heated  by  agitation, 
which  is  friftion  amongfl  their  particles ; and  there  is  no 
friftion  without  comprefiion.  As  heat  is  evolved  from  a 
body  when  comprtfled,  fo  when  the  bulk  of  a body  is  en- 
larged, heat  is  abforbed,  in  conlequence  of  which  the  fur- 
roundmg  bodies  are  cooled  ; and  this  abforption  of  heat 
feems  to  be  direftly  proportioned  to  the  enlargement  of 
bulk.  The  following  inftances  will  illuflrate  the  nature  of 
thefe  remarkable  effefts.  The  blackfmith,  by  about  twenty 
ftrokes  of  the  hammer  upon  a piece  of  iron  bar  not  thicker 
than  a man’s  little  finger,  can  render  one  extremity  of  it 
red-hot,  vifible  in  the  day  light.  But  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  the  fame- extremity  of  the  iron  bar  cannot  be  rendered' 
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red-hot  a fecond  time,  unlefs  it  be  previoufly  foftened  in  the 
fire.  The  condenfation  of  common  air,  quickly  perform- 
ed, produces  a confiderable  degree  of  heat  ; fo  much  fo, 
that  cotton  has  been  fet  on  fire,  and  fo  has  heated  charcoal, 
by  comprefling  the  air  quickly  upon  it.  An  ingenious  me- 
chanic in  Paris  is  Rid  to  have  kindled  tinder  in  tubes,  or 
comprefling  pumps,  of  ab'  ut  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, and  fix  inches  in  length,  by  a Angle  (broke  of  the 
piibon.  Steam,  alfo,  by  mechanical  compreffion,  may  be 
made  to  yield  its  latent  heat.  A mixture  of  oxygen  ard 
hydrogen  gafes,  if  quickly  compveffed,  takes  fire  and  ex- 
plodes with  great  force.  The  difcharge  of  an  air-gun  is  at- 
tended with  a faint  flafh  of  light,  vifible  in  a darkened  room  j 
and  the  fudden  compreffion  of  the  air  in  a tube,  to  the  end  of 
which  a ftrong  glafs  is  fitted  for  the  purpofe  of  manifeibing 
what  pafies  within,  is  likewife  attended  with  light. 

In  exp'anation  of  thefe  phenomena,  it  is  fuppofcd,  that 
independent  of  the  fpecific  caloric,  peculiar  to  every  body, 
a quantity  of  it  is  lodged  in  the  pores  of  each  body, 
and  that  this  may  be  extricated  by  compreffion,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  water  is  fquetzcd  out  of  a fponge.  But  a far- 
ther examination  of  fa£bs  will  throw  more  light  upon  the 

fubjca. 

It  is  well  known,  that  frifbion  amongib  folids  generates 
heat,  which  often  cccafions  aftual  inflammation  and  corn- 
bullion.  Thus  the  axles  of  wheels  of  carriages,  and  other 
machines,  are  fometimes  fet  on  fire  by  the  violence  of  the 
friction  ; thuss  in  a turning  lathe,  the  pieces  of  work  are 
heated  to  a great  degree  ; thus,  the  violent  collifion  of  a 
fleel  againft  a flint,  renders  the  abraded  particles  of  the 
former  perfedbly  red-hot.  Count  Rumfoid,  willing  to  in- 
veftigate  the  origin  of  the  heat  produced  by  means  of  fric- 
tion, infbituted  an  intereiting  feries  of  experiments  in  the 
workfhops  of  the  military  arfenal  at  Munich,  where  cannons 
are  bored  ; in  which  cafe  a degree  of  heat  far  exceeding  that 
of  boiling  water  is  produced.  After  having  examined  the 
temperature  of  the  metallic  (havings,  their  quantity,  capa- 
city for  containing  caloric,  & c.  and  finding  reafons  fufficient 
to  account  for  the  production  of  that  remarkable  quantity 
of  heat  which  was  nvanifefted  in  the  courfe  of  the  boring, 
he  began  to  confider  which  way  that  heat  might  be  derived, 
whether  from  the  contiguous  metal  or  from  the  air,  and  in 
order  to  determine  the  matter  by  means  of  actual  experi- 
ment, lie  contrived  a fuitable  apparatus,  the  principal  part 
of  which  was  intended  to  turn  a piece  of  metal  in  a box 
full  of  water,  whilft  a blunt  borer  adbed  forcibly  againlb  it, 
fo  as  to  produce  a confiderable  degree  of  fridtion,  without 
abrading  from  the  piece  of  metal  more  than  an  inconfider- 
able  quantity  of  it  in  a fcaly  powdery  (bate.  With  this  ap- 
paratus, in  which  both  the  piece  of  metal  and  the  borer 
were  plunged  in  water  of  the  temperature  of  the  atmof- 
phere,  no  heat  could  be  derived  from  the  air.  The  ma- 
chine which  turned  the  piece  of  metal  being-put  in  motion, 
the  water  in  the  box,  See.  began  to  be  heated  Icon  after,  and 
in  2y  hours  time,  from  the  commencement  of  the  operation, 
the  water  actually  boiled.  The  refult  of  this  experiment 
fnewed,  that  the  heat,  which  had  caufed  the  water  to  boil, 
was  not  derived  from  the  air,  and  from  computation  it  ap- 
peared, that  the  abraded  metallic  powders  could  not  furnifh 
it  in  confequence  of  the  change  of  their  capacity.  “ Is  it 
poflible,”  count  Rumford  fays,  “ that  the  heat  could  have 
been  fupplied  by  means  of  the  iron  bar,  to  the  end  of  which 
the  blunt  iteel  borer  was  fixed  ? or  by  the  fmall  neck  of 
gun-metal  by  which  the  hollow  cylinder  was  united  to  the 
cannon  ?”  “ Thefe  fuppofitions  appear  more  improbable  even 
than  either  of  thofe  before-mentioned  $ for  heat  was  con- 
tinually going  off)  or  out  of  the  machinery , bv  both  thefe 


paffages,  during  the  whole  time  the  experiment  laitecf. 
And  in  reafoning  on  this  fubjedb,  we  muff  not  forget  t® 
confider  that  moil  remarkable  circumftance,  that  the  iource 
of  the  heat  generated  by  friftion,  in  thefe  experiments,  ap- 
peared evidently  to  be  inexhaiifible.  It  is  hardly  neceffary 
to  add,  that  any  thing  which  any  infulated  body,  or  fy item 
of  bod’es,  can  continue  to  furnifh  without  limitation,  can- 
not poffibly  be  a,  material fubjlatice  ; and  it  appears  to  me  to 
be  extremely  difficult,  if  not  quite  impofiible,  to  form  any  , 
diftinCt  idea  of  any  thing,  capable  of  being  excited  and 
communicated  in  the  manner  the  heat  was  excited  and 
communicated  in  thefe  experiments,  except  in  motion Phil. 
TranL  for  the  year  1798. 

It  f?ems  ftrange  that  fo  diffinguifhed  a philofopher  as 
Count  Rumford  fliould  be  induced  to  admit  the  immaterial- 
ity of  heat  from  the  refult  of  the  above-mentioned  experi- 
ment, without  adverting  to  the  compreffion  which  the 
metal  muff  have  received  from  the  aftion  of  the  borer. 

Having  mentioned  the  principal  effects  which  arife  from 
comprtflion,  amongib  which  the  extrication  of  heat  has  been 
reckoned  the  moft  interefting  ; we  might  now  (bate  feveral 
i:.  (lances  of  the  contrary  effeft,  namely,  of  the  abforption 
of  heat  attending  the  enlargement  of  bulk  which  takes 
place  in  feveral  bodies  after  the  removal  of  the  caufe  which 
oecafioned  their  compreffion.  With  refpeft  to  this,  how- 
ever, we  need  not  be  very  prolix  in  this  place.  The  hy- 
draulic engine  at  Schemnitz  furnifhes  a ftrong  inftance  of 
the  latter  effefb.  That  engine  operates  by  caufing  a fall  of 
water  to  comorefs  air  in  a ftrong  vcffel,  the  re-aebion  of 
which  forces  other  water  to  rife  in  another  p;pe  for  certain 
purpofes..  Now,  in  confequence  of  the  great  height  of  the 
fuperincambent  column  of  water,  the  air  in  the  air-veffel 
of  this  machine,  is  very  much  compreffed,  and  it  is  faid 
that  if  the  flop  cock  of  this  vt-ffel  is  opened,  the  air,  in  ruffl- 
ing out  of  it  and  expanding  itfclf,  abforbs  fo  much  heat, 
and,  of  courfe,  cools  the  adjacent  bodies  fo  much,  as  to 
produce  a copious  depofition  of  moifture  from  the  atmo- 
fphere,  and  the  aftual  formation  of  ice  upon  the  ftop-cock. 
The  cold  produced  by  the  evaporation  of  water,  and  efpe- 
cially  by  that  of  fpirituous  liquors,  might  be  likewife  ad- 
duced as  inftances  of  the  above-mentioned  property.  But 
the  farther  inveftigation  of  thefe  latter  phenomena  belongs 
to  other  branches  of  natural  philofophy,  which  will  be  ex- 
plained in  other  places. 

The  term  compreffion,  in  aftronomy  and  . geography,  has 
often  been  ufed  to  denote  that  diminution  of  the  curvature 
of  the  furface  of  the  earth,  which  has  been  obferved  about 
the  poles,  as  if  the  earth  had  been  comprdfcd  at  tf^e  poles 
by  fome  external  force,  which  caufed  it  to  lofe  its  perfect 
fpherical  form,  and  to  affume  nearly  that  of  an  oblate 
fpheroid  ; it  being,  however,  well  known  that  the  fpheroidi- 
cal  figure  arifes  from  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  parts  dif- 
tant  from  the  poles,  which  is  likewife  the  cafe  with  the 
other  planets.  The  precife  quantity  of  deviation  of  the 
polar  regions  of  the  earth  from  the  fpherical  form,  or  the 
difference  between  the  equatorial  and  polar  diameters,  hag 
been  varioufly  (bated  by  different  aftronomers.  Sir  Ifaae 
Newton,  fuppofing  the  denfity  of  the  earth  to  be  uniform, 
lias  affigned  for  the  difference  of  the  above-mentioned 
two  diameters.  Bofcovich,  taking  a mean  of  all  the  dif- 
ferent meafurements,  found  the  difference  of  the  two  dia- 
meters equal  to  From  other  meafurements  and  calcu- 

lations fince  made  by  other  able  mathematicians,  this  dif- 
ference has  been  reckoned  equal  to  TfT  or  by  De  la 
Lande  ; to  by  B)e  la  Place  ; to  by  Sejour  ; to 
■ji.y  by  a late  anonymous  writer.  Thefe  latter  refult?  agree 
pretty  well  with  the  lengths  of  the  pendulums,  whish  have 
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been  found  to  vibrate  feconds  in  different  latitudes  ; fo  that 
upon  the  whole  or  a fra&ion  not  much  differing  from 

this,  feems  to  be  the  neareft  to  the  true  difference  of  dia- 
meters ; and  the  difagreement  between  the  different  mea- 
furements  probably  arifes  from  the  imperfection  of  inftru- 
ments,  from  the  partial  attraction  of  mountains,  and  from 
the  unequal  denfity  of  the  earth.  See  profeffor  Playfair’s 
paper  on  the  figure  of  the  earth,  in  the  Tranfadlions  of  the 
R.  Society  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  v.  p.  i. 

Compression,  in  Surgery , not  only  fignifies  the  aft  of  com- 
prefiing,  but  denotes  a clafs  of  diftafes  produced  by  the  pref- 
fure  of  an  extraneous  body  ; and,  in  fome  cafes,  a compreffion 
will  caufe  the  moft  ferious  confequences.  For  example, 
compreffion  of  the  brain,  arifrng  from  a fraCture  of  the  cra- 
nium, and  a portion  of  the  bone  in  a depreffed  Rate,  may 
cccahon  inflammation,  fuppuration,  and  deftrucBon  of  that 
part  of  the  brain  to  which  the  mechanical  effect  is  applitd ; 
which  will  be,  more  or  lefs,  attended  by  cornatofe  fymptoms, 
and  privation  of  fenfe  or  voluntary  motion.  In  fuch  cafes, 
the  furgeon  endeavours  to  remove  the  caufe,  by  elevating  the 
edgeoftbe  bone,  or  extracting  it  entirely,  either  with  or  with- 
out trepaunhig,  aS  the  circumftances  may  indicate.  (See 
Trepanning  and  Trephine.) 

When  the  fymptoms  of  a compreffed  brain  are  evidently 
marked,  no  time  ought  to  be  loft  iri  fetting  about  an  exami- 
nation of  the  ftate  of  the  cranium,  wherever  appearances 
point  out,  or  even  lead  us  to  conjecture,  in  what  part  a frac- 
ture may  be  fltuated.  For  this  purpofe  an  incifion  is  to  be 
made  upon  the  fpot  through  the  integuments  to  the  furface 
of  the  bone,  which  muft  be  fufflcientiy  expofed  to  admit  of 
a free  examination.  Some  authors  have  recommended  a 
crucial  incifion  ; others  one  in  form  of  the  letter  T ■ 
while  many  advife  a conflderable  part  of  the  integuments  to 
be  entirely  removed.  But  as  it  is  more  agreeable  to  the  pre- 
fent  mode  of  pradlice  to  fave  as  much  of  the  Hein  as  poflible, 
a Ample  incifion  is  generally  preferred,  unlefs  the  fraifture 
run  in  different  directions,  and  then  the  incifion  muft  vary 
accordingly.  It  will  frequently  happen,  that  a conflderable 
part  of  the  integuments  muft  be  feparated  from  the  fku!!,  in 
order  to  obtain  a diftinft  view  of  the  full  extent  of  the  frac- 
ture : but  no  part  of  the  integuments  is  to  be  entirely  re- 
moved. When  blood-veffels  of  any  confidcrabie  fize  are 
divided,  either  before  or  at  the  time  of  the  examination,  they 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  bleed  freely,  as  in  no  cafe  whatever 
is  the  lofs  of  blood  attended  with  more  advantage  than  the 
prefent.  When,  however,  it  appears  that  the  patient  has 
loft  a fufficibnt  quantity,  the  veffeis  ought  to  be  ftcured. 

After  the  integuments  have  been  divided,  i;  the  fkull  be 
found  to  be  fraClured  and  depreffed,  the  nature  of  the  cafe  is 
rendered  evident ; but  even  where  there  is  no  external  ap- 
pearance of  fracture,  tumour,  difcolouration,  or  other  injury, 
if  the  patient  continue  to  labour  under  fymptoms  of  a com- 
preffed brain,  if  the  pericranium  has  been  feparated  from  the 
bone,  and  cfpecially  if  the  bone  has  loft  its  natural  appear- 
ance, and  has  acquired  a pale  wiiite  or  dtifky  yellow  hue, 
the  trepan  ought  to  be  applied  without  hefitation,  at  the 
place  where  thefe  appearances  mark  the  principal  feat  of  the 
injury.  Again,  although  no  mark,  either  of  fracture  or  of 
any  dlfeafe  underneath,  fhould  appear  on  the  outer  table  of 
the  bone,  yet  there  is  a poffibility  that  the  inner  table  maybe 
fractured  and  depieffed.  This  indeed  is  not  a common  oc- 
currence, but  it  happens  perhaps  more  frequently  than  fur- 
geons  have  been  aware  of ; and  where  it  does  happen,  the 
injury  done  to  the  brain  is  as  great,  and  attended  with  as 
much  danger,  as  where  the  whole  thicknefs  of  the  bone  is 
beaten  in.  The  application  of  the  trepan  is  therefore  ufualiy 
deemed  a neceffary  meafure. 
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But  if.  after  the  application  of  the  trepan,  it  happens  that 
no  mark  of  injury  appears  either  in  the  outer  or  inner  table 
in  that  part,  or  in  the  dura  mater  below  it,  and  that  the 
fymptoms  of  a compreffed  brain  ftill  continue,  a fradture  in 
fome  other  part  is  to  be  fufpedted ; or  that  kind  of  fradture 
termed  by  pradtitioners  counter-fijfure,  where  the  ficull  is 
fradtured  and  fometimes  depreffed  on  the  oppofite  fide  to, 
or  at  a diftance  from,  the  part  where  the  injury  was  received. 
This  is  fortunately  not  a very  frequent  occurrence,  and  has 
even  been  doubted  by  fome  ; but  different  inftances  of  it  have, 
beyond  all  queftion,  been  found.  If  therefore  the  operation 
of  the  trepan  has  been  performed,  and  no  fradture  is  dif- 
covered,  no  extravafation  appears  on  the  furface  of  the 
brain  ; and  if  blood-letting  and  ether  means  ul'uaily  em- 
ployed do  not  remove  the  fymptoms  of  comprtfixon,  the 
operator  is  to  fearch  for  a fradf ure  on  fome  other  part.  The 
whole  head  fhould  again  be  examined  with  much  accuracy  ; 
and,  by  prefting  deliberately  but  firmly  over  every  part  of  it, 
if  the  fmalleft  degree  of  feniibiiity  remains,  the  patient  will 
fhew  figns  of  pair-),  either  by  moans  or  by  raifing  his  hands, 
when  preffure  is  made  over  the  fradtured  part.  In  this  way, 
fradtures  have  been  frequently  detedted,  which  might  other- 
wife  have  been  concealed. 

Having  here  confidered  every  thing  preparatory  to  the 
operation  of  the  trepan,  we  fhall  point  out  the  means  heft 
adapted  for  the  removal  or  elevation  of  a depreffed  portion  of 
the  bone,  by  the  ufe  of  that  inftrument,  under  the  article 
Trepan.  After  the  operation,  the  patient  fhould  be  placed 
in  as  eafy  a pofition,  in  bed,  as  poflible,  with  his  head  and 
fhouldcrs  elevated  a little  more  than  ordinary.  If  the  ope- 
ration be  attended  with  fuccefs,  he  will  foon  begin  to  fhew 
figns  of  increafing  fenfibility,  and  the  original  bad  fymptoms 
will  gradually  disappear.  In  this  ftate,  he  ought  to  be  kept 
as  quiet  as  poflible  ; proper  laxatives  being  occafionally  ad- 
minillered,  and  fuch  as  may  be  leaf!  of  a naufeating  nature. 
His  food  ought  to  be  Ample  and  eafy  of  digeftion,  and  his 
drink  of  the  moft  diluent  kind.  If  he  complain  of  the 
wound  being  uneafy,  an  emollient  poultice  fhould  be  imme- 
diately applied,  and  renewed  three  or  four  times  in  the 
twenty-four  hours.  By  thefe  means  there  will  commonly 
be  a free  fuppuration  from  the  whole  furface  of  the  fore. 

Every  time  the  wound  is  dreffed,  the  purulent  matter 
ought  to  be  wiped  off  from  it  with  a fine  warm  fponge  ; and 
if  any  degree  of  floughinefs  takes  place  on  the  dura  mater  or 
parts  adjacent,  it  will  then  be  completely  feparated.  Gra- 
nulations will  begin  to  form,  which  will  continue  to  increafe 
till  the  whole  arife  to  a level  with  the  furface  of  the  cranium. 
The  edges  of  the  fore  are  now  to  be  dreffed  with  fome  mild 
cerate,  and  the  reft  of  it  covered  with  fine  lint,  kept  gently 
prtffed  on  it  by  a night-cap  properly  fecured.  In  this  way 
the  cure  will  go  on  favourably  ; luxuriance  of  granulations 
will  commonly  be  prevented  ; the  parts  will  cicatrize  kindly  ; 
and  as  ail  the  fkin  has  been  preferved  in  making  the  firft  in- 
cifion, the  cicatrix  will  be  but  little  obferved. 

But  things  do  not  always  proceed  in  this  favourable  man- 
ner. Sometimes,  in  a few  hours  after  the  operation,  the 
patient  is  feized  with  a kind  of  reftleffnefs,  tolling  his  arms, 
and  endeavouring  to  move  himfelf  in  bed,  while  the  fymptoms 
of  a compreffed  brain  remain  nearly  the  fame  as  formerly. 
In  this  cafe,  efpecially  if  the  pulfe  be  quick  and  ftrong,  the 
patient  ought  to  be  bled  freely,  as  there  will  be  reafon  to 
fufpedt  fome  tendency  to  inflammation  in  the  brain.  Some- 
times, though  the  trepan  has  been  properly  applied,  the 
fymptoms  arc  not  relieved,  on  account  of  extravalated  fluids 
collected  internally  under  the  dura  mater,  or  between  the 
pia  mater  and  brain,  or  in  the  cavity  of  the  ventricles.  The 
danger  in  thefe  cafes  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of 
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the  collection.  Particular  attention,  therefore,  ought  always 
to  be  paid,  to  the  Hate  of  the  dura  mater  after  the  perfora- 
tion has  been  made.  If  blood  be  collefted  below  the  dura 
mater,  this  membrane  will  be  found  tenfe,  dark  coloured, 
eiallic,  and  even  livid  ; in  which  cafe,  an  opening  becomes 
abfolutely  neceffary  to  difcharge  the  extravafated  fluid.  Gen- 
tle fcratches  are  to  be  made  with  a fcalpel,  till  a probe  or 
directory  can  be  introduced  ; upon  which  the  membrane 
js  to  be  fufficiently  divided  in  a longitudinal,  or  fometimes 
even  in  a crucial,  direction,  till  an  outlet  to  the  fluid  be 
given. 

After  the  dura  mater  has  been  cut  in  this  manner,  there 
is  a poffibility  of  the  brain  protruding  at  the  opening  ; bat 
the  danger  from  this  is  not  equal  to  that  arihng  from  effufed 
fluids  compreffing  the  brain.  A troublefome  appearance 
alfo  now  and  then  follows  the  operation  of  the  trepan  ; 
namely,  the  excrefcences  called  fungi  (lee  Fungus),  for- 
merly fuppofed  to  grow  immediately  from  the  lurface  of  the 
brain,  but  which,  in  general,  originate  from  the  furface  of 
the  dura  mater  or  cut  edge  of  the  bone  granulating  too 
luxuriantly.  After  the  wound  is  cured,  only  a fmall  cica- 
trix will  remain,  and,  in  general,  the  parts  will  be  nearly  as 
firm  as  at  firft,  but  when  much  of  the.  integuments  hath  been 
feparated  or  deftroyed,  as  they  are  never  regenerated,  the 
bone  will  be  left  covered  only  by  a thin  cuticle,  with  fome 
fmall  quantity  of  cellular  fubilance.  When  this  is  the  cafe, 
the  patient  ufually  wears  a piece  of  filver,  copper,  or  tin, 
properly  fitted  and  lined  with  flannel,  to  protecl  it  from  the 
cold  and  other  external  injuries. 

This  is  the  method  now  commonly  praftifed  in  cafes  of 
comprefiion  : but  it  frequently  happens,  that  inftead  of  com- 
preffion,  fuch  a degree  of  concufiion  takes  place  that  no 
affillance  from  the  trepan  can  be  attended  with  any  advan- 
tage ; for  the  effefts  of  concufiion  (fee  Concussion)  are 
totally  different  from  thofe  of  comprefiion,  and  therefore 
to  be  removed  in  a different  manner.  In  Part  III.  of  his 
Surgical  and  Phyfiological  Effays,  Mr.  Abernethy  fays, 
the  degree  of  prtffure  which  the  brain  can  fuilain  without 
great  injury  to  the  fyilem,  probably  may  vary  according  to 
the  difpofition  of  that  organ  to  be  affected  by  it,  the  fudden- 
nefs  of  its  application,  and  the  direftion  in  which  it  is  made  ; 
and  although  it  muff  be  very  difficult  to  obtain  any  precife 
knowledge  on  this  fubjeft,  yet  there  is  great  reafon  to  be- 
lieve that  the  brain  can  bear  more  preffure  without  injury 
to  it,  than  was  formerly  fuppofed.  The  firft  of  thefe  cir- 
cumftances  feems  evident  ; for,  in  fome  perfons,  a flight 
prtffure  produces  fevere  fymptoms;  whilft  in  others  a much 
greater  degree  is  borne  without  inconvenience.  Where  a 
compreffing  caufe  does  not,  in  the  full  inftance,  occafionbad 
effefts,  if  inflammation  of  the  brain  enfues,  it  feems  then  to 
aft  mjurioufly ; which  probably  arifes  from  the  increafed 
fufeeptibility  of  the  brain.  We  can  rarely  judge  of  the 
effefts  of  preffure  when  any  part  of  the  cranium  is  beaten  in 
by  a b:ow  : for  in  that  cafe  the  flicck  generally  occafions 
ftupefaftion.  Internal  haemorrhages,  perhaps,  afford  us  the 
bell  criterion  whereby  to  determine  the  effefts  of  preffure  on 
the  brain.  A cafe  (the  feventh)  which  Mr.  Abernethy  re- 
lates, fufficiently  illu itrates  this  remark,  for  it  appears  that  a 
cor.fiderable  haemorrhage  mull  have  taken  place  before  it  de- 
prived the  patient  of  his  faculties  ; fin.ee  he  walked  home, 
undreffc-d  himfelf,  and  went  to  bed,  after  the  trunk  of  the 
middle  artery  of  the  dura  mater  had  been  ruptured.  In 
cafes  of  apoplexy,  alfo,  the  haemorrhage  is  generally  very 
large,  before  it  produces  thole  confequences  which  deftroy 
life. 

Compreffion  of  the  brain  will  fometimes  arife  from  the 
luxuriant  growth  of  a part  of  the  inner  table  of  the  Ikull,  or 
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a fmall  proiefting  piece  of  bone,  which  may  have  advanced 
fpontaeeoufly  ; and  it  has  now  and  then  been  difeovered 
that  epileptic  fits  arofe  from  this  caufe.  In  apoplexy,  the 
common  caufe  of  a compreffion  of  the  brain  is  tffufed 
blood  or  ferum.  When  perfons  have  a palfy  ‘of  the  lower 
extremities  from  incurvation  of  the  fpine,  the  paralyiis  arifes 
from  compreffion  made  on  fome  part  of  the  fpinal  marrow 
by  a difeafe  of  the  vertebras  ; and  nothing  can  relieve  a pa- 
tient effeftuaily  in  this  cafe,  unlefs  the  preffure  be  removed 
by  extending  the  fpinal  column  mechanically.  (See  Curva- 
ture of  the  Spins.) 

A dangerous  compreffion  may  be  produced  in  different 
parts  jof  the  body,  by  the  exiilence  of  tumours,  by  difioca- 
tion  of  the  joints,  or  by  fraftures,  &c.  See  Tumour,  Dis- 
location, and  Fracture. 

COMPRESSOR  Naris,  or  Naritim,  in  Myology , is  a 
mufcle  of  tl’.e  nofe,  deferibed  alio  under  the  name  of  con- 
ftriftor  nafi.  It  arifes  from  the  root  of  the  aia  nafi,  where 
its  fibres  are  ftrongly  conr.efted  with  the  deprtffor  labii  fu- 
ptrioris  et  alx  nafi,  and  are  all'o  mixed  with  thole  of  the 
deprefibr  alx  nafi.  It  afeends  on  the  dorfum  of  the  nofe, 
and  fcatters  its  fibres  between  the  ala  and  tiie  offa  nafi  ; they 
are  partly  joined  with  the  fibres  of  the  oppofitc  mufcle,  and 
partly  connefted  with  thofe  of  the  frontal  portion  of  the 
fronto-occipitalis.  By  drawing  down  the  moveable  part  of 
the  alas  t ali,  and  bringing  it  to  the  feptum,  it  ciofes  the 
aperture  ol  the  nollrils  : in  this  cafe  the  depieffor  alx  nail 
mult  concur  with  it,  in  order  to  render  the  inferior  part  of 
the  ala  fixed.  If  this  latter  mufcle  does  not  aft  at  the  fame 
time,  the  compreffor  naris  will  elevate  the  lower  portion  of 
the  ala,  and  thereby  expand  the  noftril.  Cowpcr  caiis  it 
elevator  alx  nafi  : Santorini  and  Window,  tranfverfalis  nafi. 

Compressor  projlatec.  It  feems  doubtful  whether  this 
Ihonld  be  confidered  as  a diilinft  mufcle,  or  only  as  a por- 
tion of  the  levator  ani.  It  arffes  from  the  under  furface  of 
the  arch  of  the  pubis,  and  is  loft  between  the  proftate  and 
reftum.  It  will  therefore  have  the  power  of  elevating  or 
compreffing  the  former  part. 

COMPRINT,  a furreptitious  printing  of  one  book- 
feller’s  copy  by  another  perfon,  for  gain  ; which  was  con- 
trary to  common  law,  and  is  now,  under  certain  limitations, 
reftrained  by  ftatute.  See  Li.terary  Property. 
COMPRISE  Nient.  See  Nient. 

COMPROMISE,  a treaty  or  contraft,  whereby  two  con- 
tending parties  eilablifli  one  or  more  arbitrators,  to  judge  of 
and  terminate  their  differences  in  an  amicable  way. 

The  regular  way  of  app  inting  a compromife  is  by  a 
writing,  expreffing  the  names  of  the  arbitrators,  the  power 
of  choofingan  umpire,  or  luper-arbitrator,  in  cafe  of  need,  a 
time  limited  for  the  arbitrage,  end  a penalty  on  the  party 
who  does  not  abide  by  the  decifion. 

By  the  civil  law,  a flave  cannot  make  a compromife  with- 
out the  leave  of  his  mailer,  nor  can  a pupil  without  the 
authority  of  his  guardian,  or  a wile  without  that  of  her 
hufband.  So  a flave,  a deaf  or  dumb  man,  a minor,  and  the 
perfon  who  is  a party  in  the  caufe,  are  incapable  of  being 
chofen  arbitrators  in  a compromife. 

The  occafions  on  which  a compromife  is  not  allowed  of, 
are  reftitutions,  rnarriage-caufes,  criminal  affairs,  quellions 
of  (late  • and,  generally,  any  thing  wherein  the  public  inte- 
reft  is  more  concerned  than  that  of  private  perfons. 

In  our  law,  a compromife  is  not  of  fo  much  extent.  Well 
defines  it  the  faculty,  or  power  of  pronouncing  fentence  be- 
tween perlons  at  controverfy,  given  to  arbitrators  by  the 
mutual  private  confent  of  the  parties,  without  public  au- 
thority. 
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Matters  e#mpromifed  are  alfo  matters  of  law  referred,  or 
made  an  end  of.  See  Arbiter  and  Arbitration. 

Compromise  is  alfo  ufcd  in  beneficiary  matters;  where 
it  fignifies  an  a£t,  whereby  thofe  who  have  the  right  of 
eiedtion,  transfer  it  to  one  or  more  perfons,  to  eledt  a perfon 
capable  of  the  office  or  dignity. 

COMPS,  in  Geography,  a fmall  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Var,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftridl 
of  Dragnignan  ; ten  miles  N.  of  Draguignan.  It  contains 
739  and  the  canton  2949  inhabitants.  The  territory  includes 
325  kiliometres  and  9 communes. 

COMPS  A,  Con  2 A,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of 
Italy,  in  Samnium,  towards  the  fouth-eaft,  upon  the  Aufi- 
dus.  At  the  fiege  of  this  city  was  killed  Milo,  fo  well 
known  by  Cicero’s  oration  on  cccafion  of  his  murder  of 
Clodius.  See  Compza. 

COMPSATUS,  a river  of  Thrace,  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus, which  ran  from  north  to  fouth,  and  difcharged  ilfeif 
into  the  lake  Biftonis,  near  Abdera. 

COMPTE,  Lewis  le,  in  Biography,  a native  of  Bour- 
deaux,  and  of  the  order  of  jefuits,  went  to  China  in  the 
■charafter  of  miffionary  in  the  year  1683.  Upon  his  return, 
he  publiflwd  “ Memoirs  on  the  prefent  State  of  China,” 
&c.,  in  two  vols.  As  an  hiftorian  he  has  been  accufed  of  a 
too  great  partiality  for  the  character  and  manners  of  the 
Chinefe,  and  of  attributing  to  them  earlier  advances  in  civi- 
lization and  improvement  than  he  was  warranted  by  real  fafts. 
His  work  Was  profcribed,  and  condemned  to  the  flames,  as 
the  bed  means  of  refuting  his  opinions  Pie  died  at  his  na- 
tive place  in  the  year  1729.  Nouv.  D'£l.  Hill. 

COMPTE,  Nicholas  de,  a French  monk,  a native  of 
Paris,  is  known  as  the  author  or  editor  of  different  works 
which  have  met  with  a favourable  reception.  Among  others, 
lie  publifhed  “ The  remarkable  Travels  of  Peter  della  Valle, 
a Roman  Gentleman,  tranflat;d  from  the  Italian,  in  4 vo's. 
4to.” — “ A new  and  interefting  Hillory  of  the  Kingdoms 
of  Tonquiu  and  Laos,  in  4to.”  tranflated  from  the  Italian 
of  father  Manni,  in  1666.  In  the  year  preceding  this,  he 
publifhed  the  third  volume  of  father  Lewis  Coulon’s  “ Hif- 
tory  of  the  Jews.”  He  died  at  Paris  in  16S9. 

COMPTING,  or  Counting-house,  an  office  in  the 
king’s  houfhold,  under  the  direction  of  the  lord  fteward,  fo 
called,  becaufe  the  accompts  for  all  expences  of  the  king’s 
houfhold  are  there  taken  daily  by  the  lord  fteward,  comp- 
troller, cofferer,  mailer  of  the  houfhold,  the  clerks  of  the 
green-cloth,  and  the  clerks  comptrollers.  They  alfo  there 
make  provifion  for  the  houfhold,  and  make  payments,  and 
orders,  for  the  good  government  thereof. 

In  the  compting- houfe  is  the  board  of  green-cloth. 

COMPTON,  Henry,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  Eng- 
lifli  bifhop,  was  the  youngeft  fon  of  Spencer,  the  fecond 
earl  of  Northampton.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1632,  and, 
though  deprived  of  his  father  by  death  at  a very  early  age, 
was  initiated  with  great  care  in  the  rudiments  of  learning, 
after  which  he  was  entered  at  Queen’s  college,  Oxford, 
where  he  profecuted  his  ftudies  with  much  diligence,  till  the 
year  1632.  From  the  univerfity  he  went  to  the  continent, 
with  a view  of  perfecting  himlelf  in  the  modern  languages, 
and  of  acquiring  an  accurate  knowledge  of  foreign  eftablifh- 
•ments,ecclefiaftical  and  civil.  On  his  return, he  accepted  under 
Charles  II.  a cornet’s commiffion  in  the  king’s  horfe  guards, 
which  he  foon  refigned  and  devoted  himfelf  to  the  fervice  of 
the  church.  He  was  immediately  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
mailer  of  arts  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  and  afterwards 
obtained  the  grant  of  the  next  vacant  canonry  of  Chrift- 
church, Oxford.  In  iSC6,he  was  admitted  canon-commoner 
:of  that  college,  and  fhortly  after  was  in  poffeffion  of  the  rec- 


tory ofCottenham  in;Cambridgefhire.  He  was  in  the  following 
year  made  mailer  of  St.  Croffe’s  hofpital  near  Winchefter, 
and  in  t6 69  inftalled  canon  of  Chrift-church.  Without 
farther  delay  he  took  the  degrees  firft  of  bachelor  of  divinity, 
and  then  of  doctor  of  divinity.  In  1674  he  was  nominated 
to  the  bifhopric  of  Oxford,  where  he  remained  but  a fingle 
year,  when  he  was  appointed  dean  of  the  royal  chapel, 
and  tranflated  to  the  fee  of  London.  For  thefe  valuable 
and  highly  important  preferments,  Dr.  Compton  was  in- 
debted as  well  to  his  own  excellent  character  as  to  his  family 
connections.  Soon  after  he  had  been  made  bifhop  of  Lon- 
don, he  was  fwor'i  in  of  his  majefty’s  privy  council,  and 
undertook  the  fuperintendency  of  the  religious  education  of 
the  princeffesMary  and  Anne.  To  the  conscientious  difcharg-e 
of  his  duty  as  a preceptor  may  be  juftly  afcribed  the  zeal- 
ous attachment  of  his  pupils,  afterwards  fovereigns  of  Eng- 
land, to  the  Proteftant  religion,  as  by  law  eftablifhed. 
This  worthy  prelate  endeavoured  to  devife  methods  of  recon- 
ciling the  difienters  to  his  own  church  ; his  intentions  were 
unqueflionably  good,  but  fome  of  the  means  which  he  ufed 
to  effeft  his  ptirpofe  couid  not  be  juftified  on  the  principles 
of  proteftantifm.  Under  the  pretence  of  guarding  the 
church  from  herefy,  he, obtained  a royal  mandate  to  prohibit 
certain  difeuffiom  on  the  dodtrine  ot  the  Trinity  : he  never- 
thelefs  {hewed  himfelf  a decided  friend  to  the  Proteftant  re- 
formation, and  encouraged  his  clergy  to  defend  it  with 
Chriftian  zeal,  when  the  principles  of  popery,  or  a moft 
blameable  indifference  to  all  religion,  were  encouraged  by 
the  profligate  court  of  Charles  II.  His  conduct,  in  this 
refpeft,  which  cannot  be  too  highly  applauded,  rendered 
him  obnoxious  to  the  king  and  to  his  brother,  who  foon  af- 
ter afeended  the  throne  as  James  II.  The  name  of  the 
excellent  prelate  was  immediately  after  this  event  ftruck  out 
of  the  lift  of  the  privy  council,  after  which  he  was  deprived 
of  his  office  as  dean  of  the  royal  chapel.  For  refufing  to 
become  an  iriftrument  of  ecclefiaftical  tyranny  among  his 
own  clergy,  and  to  fan&ion  various  unconilitutional  mea- 
fures  of  the  king,  he  was,  in  16S6,  fufpended  from  his 
epifcopal  office.  In  1688  the  dread  of  a revolution  in  fa- 
vour of  the  prince  of  Orange,  induced  the  king  to  attempt, 
regaining  the  affeftion  of  Dr.  Compton,  and  that  of  the 
other  clergy,  who  had  been  fimilarly  treated,  by  reftoring 
them  to  their  office.  It  was,  however,  too  late  to  effedt  a 
reconciliation,  and  the  bifhop  fhortly  after  took  a decided 
part  in  favour  of  the  new  order  of  things.  He  joined  in 
conducing  the  princefs  Anne  of  Denmark  from  London  to 
Nottingham  ; in  figning  the  aftociation  begun  at  Exeter,- 
and  in  waiting  on  the  prince  of  Orange  at  the  head  of  his 
clergy,  to  thank  him  for  his  interference  in  preferving  the 
laws  and  liberties  of  the  nation  ; and  in  the  houfe  of  peers 
he  voted  for  the  prince  and  princefs  of  Orange  in  the  room 
of  the  abdicated  king.  Immediately  after  this  event  had 
been  determined  on,  he  was  reftored  to  the  office  of  privy 
counfellor,  and  to  that  of  dean  of  the  royal  chapel ; he  had 
alfo  the  honour  of  performing  the  ceremony  at  the  corona- 
tion of  king  William  and  queen  Mary,  inftead  of  archbifhop 
Sancroft,  who  refufed  to  take  the  oaths  to  the  new  govern- 
ment. In  the  year  i6S9’ne  was  appointed  one  of  the  com- 
miffioners  for  reviewing  the  liturgy,  and  prefident  of  the 
convocation,  in  which  certain  propofed  amendments  were  to 
be  difcuffcd.  In  this  fituation  he  at  firft  joined  the  mode- 
rate party,  who  were  for  comprehending  diffenters  by  adapt- 
ing the  liturgy  to  their  minds,  but  afterwards  he  united  him- 
felf with  thofe  members  who  advifed  and  obtained  the  dif- 
continuance  of  the  convocation  ftffion.  Dr.  Compton  was 
appointed,  as  bifhop  of  London,  a commiffioner  of  trade 
and  plantations,  and  in  this  capacity  he  felefted  and  feni 
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over  to  the  colonies  in  America,  fuch  clergymen  33  he 
thought  bed  adapted,  by  their  talents  and  zeal,  to  promote 
the  interdls  of  the  church  of  England.  In  the  year  1690, 
he  attended  the  king,  at  his  own  expence,  to  the  congrefs 
at  the  Hague,  where  the  grand  alliance  again  ft  France  was 
concluded.  From  this  period  he  united  himfelf  more  clofely 
with  the  tory party,  in  confequence  of  which  his  influence 
at  the  court  of  king  William  was  greatly  diminifhed,  if 
not  wholly  terminated;  but  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne, 
he  recovered  his  former  power  and  intereft.  Hr.  Compton 
was  in  the  commiffion  for  promoting  the  union  of  Scotland 
with  England  ; he  was  affiduous  in  obtaining  the  aft  for 
augmenting  fmall  livings,  by  a grant  of  the  firft  fruits  and 
tenths ; and  he  maintained  a friendly  correfpondence  with 
the  foreign  Proteftant  churches,  and  the  univerfity  of  Gene- 
va, with  a view  of  imprefiing  them  with  favourable  fenti- 
ments  towards  the  Church  of  England,  and  of  obtaining  their 
difapprobation  of  thofe  who  (h’puld  diffent  from  its  difci- 
pline.  He  died  at  Fulham  in  tlieyear  1713,  in  the  eighty-firft 
year  of  his  age.  For  fome  time  before  his  deceafe  he  is 
reprefented  to  have  been  much  in  the  power  of  others,  an<) 
to  have  followed  their  will  rather  than  the  diftates  of  his 
own  mind.  Through  the  whole  of  a long  life  he  was  ex- 
emplary in  his  moral  conduft,  and  difplayed  the  manners  of 
a gentleman.  He  was  a warm  friend,  a generous  patron, 
and  ti'uly  charitable  to  the  wants  of  thofe  about  him.  As 
a bifhop  he  maintained  the  interefts  of  the  church,  and  was 
attentive  to  the  conduft  and  advancement  of  his  clergy,  but 
as  a preacher  he  was  extremely  dull  and  inanimate.  His 
character  as  a literary  man  was  refpeftable,  though  his 
works  are  not  numerous  nor  of  the  firft  rank  in  merit.  He 
published  a translation  from  the  Italian  of  “The  Life  of 
Donna  Olympia  Maldachini,  who  governed  the  church 
during  the  time  of  Innocent  X.”  “The  Jefuits’  Intrigues 
with  private  Inftrufticns  of  that  Society  to  their  Emifiaries,” 
tranflated  from  the  French.  “A  Treatife  of  the  Holy 
Communion,’'  and  letters  to  the  clergy  at  different  periods, 
which  were  reprinted  in  1686,  under  the  title  of  “ Epifco- 
palia,  or  Letters  of  the  Right  Reverend  Father  in  God, 
Henry  Lord  Bifncp  of  London,  to  the  Clergy,  &c.”  He 
uifc  publifhed  “ A Letter  on  Non-refiftance,”  which  may 
be  feen  in  memoirs  of  Mr.  John  Kettlewell.  Biog.  Btit. 
Tindal’s  Continuation  of  Rapin,  vol.  vi.  &c. 

Compton,  Little,  in  Geography , a town  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  Rhode  ifland. 

COMPTONIA,  in  Botany,  (fo  named  by  Dr.  Solander, 
in  honour  of  the  right  reverend  Henry  Compton,  lord  bi- 
fhop of  London,  who  cultivated  many  exotics  at  Fulham.) 
L’Herit.  Stirp.  Nov.  Schreb.  1764.  Willd.  1644.  Gsert. 
564.  Clafs  and  order,  monacia  triandria.  Nat.  Ord. 
Amcntacce. 

Gen.  Ch.  Male  flowers.  Catkin  cylindrical ; loofely  im- 
bricated all  round  with  concave,  kidney-lhaped,  acuminate, 
caducous,  one-flowered  fcales.  Cal.  Perianth  two-leaved  ; 
leaves  equal,  boat-ffiaped,  (hotter  than  the  fcale.  Cor.  none. 
Siam.  Filaments  three,  fhorter  than  the  calyx,  forked  ; an- 
thers fix,  two-valved.  Female  flowers.  Catkin  egg-fhaped, 
clofely  imbricated  with  fcales  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  male. 
Cal.  Perianth  fix-leaved;  leaves  oppofite,  in  pairs,  filiform, 
membranous  at  the  bafe,  many  times  longer  than  the  fcale. 
Cor.  none.  Fiji.  Germ  roundifh ; ltyles  two,  capillary. 
Peric.  none.  Seed.  Nut  oval,  one-celled,  without  valves. 

Eff.  Ch.  Male  flowers  in  a catkin.  Calyx  two-leaved. 
Corolla  none.  Anthers  forked.  Female  flowers  in  a cat- 
kin. Caiyx  fix-leaved.  Corolla  none.  Styles  two.  Nut 
aval. 

Sp.  C.  afpkn folia.  Hort.  Kew.  3 , 334-  Mart.  Willd. 
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Gasrt.  tab.  90.  fig-  7.  (Liquidambar  afplenifolium  ; Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  Myrica.  Linn.  Hurt.  Clif.  Gale  mariana.  Pet. 
Muf.  773.  Myrti  brabanticx  affiuis  americana  ; Pink.  aim. 
250.  tab.  too.  fig.  6,  7.)  Stems  near  three  feet  high, 
(hrubby,  (lender,  hairy,  branched.  Leaves  from  three  to 
four  inches  long,  half  an  inch  broad,  alternately  finuated 
almoft  to  the  midrib,  refembling  thofe  of  fpleenwort,  dark 
green,  hairy  underneath,  fitting  clofe  to  the  (talks.  Male 
calkins  lateral,  ereft.  Nut  offeou0,  turgid’y  lenticular,, 
naked,  fmooth,  fhining,  obfoletely  ftriated,  or  a bay  co- 
lour. A native  of  New  York,  Pennfylvania,  Virginia,  and 
Carolina;  cultivated  by  the  dutchefs  of  Beaufort  in  1714; 
flowering  from  March  to  May.  Bofc  was  well  acquainted 
with  it  in  Carolina,  and  obferved,  that  the  branches  gene- 
rally died  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  the  new  wood  then 
fucceeding  to  the  old,  as  in  the  rubi ; it  was  alio  Lido  tit 
found  in  fruit,  though  it  flowered  abundantly. 

COMPTROL,  or  Controle,  is  properly,  a double 
regifter,  kept  o(  afts,  iffues,  See.  of  the  officers  or  com- 
miffioners  in  the  revenue,  army,  &c.  in  order  to  perceive 
the  true  (late  thereof,  and  to  certify  the  truth,  and  the 
due  keeping  of  the  afts  fubjeft  to  that  enregillerment.  See 
Register.  . 

COMPTROLLER,  an  officer  eftablifhed  to  comptrol, 
or  over-fee  public  accounts,  and  to  certify,  on  occafion, 
whether  things  have  been  comptrolled  and  examined,  cr 
not.  Thus,  we  have  a comptroller  of  the  king's  houjhold , cr 
of  the  accounts  of  the  board  of  green-cloth  : Comptroller- 
general  of  the  cuftoms  ; comptroller  of  the  navy  ; comp- 
troller of  the  mint  ; comptroller  of  the  excife  ; comptrollers 
of  the  accounts  of  the  army  ; of  the  chamber,  See.  See 
Clerk, 

Comptroller  of  the  Artillery , is  the  perfon  who  in- 
fpefts  the  artillery-mullers,  makes  out  the  pay  lifts,  takes 
the  accounts  of  (fores  and  the  remains  of  them,  a&d  is  ac- 
countable to  the  office  of  ordnance. 

Comptroller  is  alfo  the  name  of  an  officer,  who  fu- 
perintends,  examines,  and  infpefts  the  accounts  of  the  army' 
at  large. 

Comptroller  «/  the  hanaper,  is  an  officer  in  chancery, 
attending  the  lord  chancellor  daily  in  term  and  feal  time. 
This  officer  is  to  take  all  things  fealed  from  the  clerk  of 
the  hanaper,  inclofed  in  bags  of  leather,  and  to  note  the 
juft  number  and  effeft  thereof;  to  enter  them  in  a book, 
with  all  the  duties  belonging  to  the  king  and  other  officers 
for  the  fame,  and  fo  charge  the  clerk  of  the  hanaper  with 
them.  See  Clerk  and  Hanaper. 

Comptrollers  of  the  pells , are  officers  of  the  exche- 
quer, whereof  there  are  two,  viz.  two  chamberlains  clerks, 
who  keep  a comptrol  of  the  pell  of  receipts,  and  goings- 
out;  originally  they  took  notes  of  other  officers’ accompts, 
in  order  to  difeover  if  they  did  amifs. 

Comptroller  of  the  pipe,  an  officer  of  the  exchequer, 
who  writes  out  fummonfes  twice  a year,  to’levy  the  farms  and 
debts  of  the  pipe.  See  Exchequer  and  Pipe. 

He  was  anciently  called  duplex  ingrojfator. 

Comptroller’s  bay,  in  Geography,  a bay  of  the-Pacifie 
ocean  in  the  N.W.  part  of  America,  fituated  to  the  north 
of  Cape  Suckling,  and  of  an  ifland,  ((retching  S.  E.  and 
N.W.  about  3 leagues,  and  lying  on  the  N.W.  fide  of  the 
N.  E.  end  of  Kaye’s  ifland.  N.  lat.  6o°  6'.  W.  long,  about 
2150  30'. 

COMPULSION,  and  inevitable  Necefliiy , in  Law, 
conlfitute  a fpecies  of  defeft  of  will,  and  they  denote  fuch 
a conftraint  upon  the  will,  by  which  a man  is -urged  to  do. 
that  which  his  judgment  difapproves  ; and  which,  it  is  to 
be  prefumed,  his  will  (if  left -to  itfelf)  would  rejeft.  As-. 
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-punifhmefitg  are  only  infiifted  Tor  theabufe  of  that  free  will, 
which  God  has  given  to  man,  it  is  highly  juff  and  equitable 
that  a man  fhould  be  excufed  for  thofe  afts,  which  are  done 
through  unavoidable  force  and  compujfion.  Of  this  nature 
is  the  obligation  of  civil  fubjedtion,  whereby  the  inferior  is 
conftrained  by  the  fuperior  to  act  in  a manner  contrary  to 
what  his  own  reafon  and  inclination  would  fugged  ; as  when 
a legiflator  eftablifhes  iniquity  by  a law,  and  commands  the 
fubjefi  to  do  an  aft  contrary  to  religion  or  found  morality. 
How  far  theexcufe  will  be  admitted  “ in  foro  confcientiae,” 
or  whether  the  inferior  in  this  cafe  is  not  bound  to  obey 
the  divine  rather  than  the  human  law  is  a queffion,  which 
admits  of  no  doubt.  Neverthelefs,  obedience  to  exifting 
laws  is  unquedionably  a fufficierit  extenuation  of  civil  guilt 
before  the  municipal  tribunal.  The  fheriff,  who  burnt 
Latimer  and  Ridley,  in  the  bigotted  days  of  queen  Mary, 
was  not  liable  to  punifhment  from'  Elizabeth,  for  executing 
fo  horrid  an  office  ; being  judified  by  the  commands  of  that 
magidracy,  which  endeavoured  to  reftore  fuperdition  under 
the  holy  aufpices  of  its  mercilefs  fitter,  perfecution.  As 
to  perfons  in  private  relations,  the  principal  cafe  where 
condraint  of  a fuperior  is  allowed  as  an  excufe  for  criminal 
mifeonduft,  is  with  regard  to  the  matrimonial  fubjection  of 
the  wife  to  her  hufband ; for  neither  a fon  nor  a fervant  is 
excufed  for  the  commifiion  of  any  crime,  whether  capital  or 
otherwife,  by  the  command  or  coercion  of  the  parent  or 
matter;  (t  Hawk.  P.  C.  3.)  though  in  fome  cafes  the 
command  or  authority  of  the  hufband,  either  exprefs  or 
implied,  will  privilege  the  wife  from  punifhment,  even  for 
capital  offences.  And,  therefore,  if  a woman  commit 
theft,  burglary,  or  other  civil  offences  againd  the  laws  of 
fociety,  by  the  coercion  of  her  hufband  ; or  even  in  his 
company,  which  the  law  conftrues  a coercion  ; fhe  is  not 
guilty  of  any  crime  ; being  confidered  as  adting  by  com- 
pulfion,  and  not  of  her  own  will.  (1  Plal.  P.  C.  45.)  This 
doftrine  is  at  lead  a tboufand  years  old  in  this  kingdom, 
being  found  among  the  laws  of  king  Ina  the  Weft-Saxon. 
(cap.  57.)  This  rule,  however,  with  regard  to  crimes,  ad- 
mits of  an  exception  in  crimes  that  are  “ mala  in  fe,”  and 
prohibited  by  the  law  of  nature,  as  murder  and  the  like. 
Alfo  in  treafon,  no  plea  of  coverture  fhall  excufe  the  wife. 
In  inferior  mifdenicanors  there  is  likewife  an  exception  ; for 
a wife  may  be  indicted  and  fet  in  the  pillory  with  her  huf- 
band, for  keeping  a IrotheL  And  in  all  cafes  where  the 
wife  offends  alone,  without  the  company  or  coercion  of  her 
hufband,  die  is  rcfponfible  for  her  offence,  as  much  as  any 
feme-folq.  Another  fpecies  of  compuliion  or  neceffity  is 
v/hat  our  law  calls  durefs  per  minas ; which  fee.  A third 
fpecies  of  neceffity,  oiftinguifhable  from  the  adtual  compul- 
fion  of  external  force  or  fear,  is,  when  a man  has  his  choice 
of  two  evils  fet  before  him,  and  being  under  a neceffity  of 
choofing  one,  he  chufes  the  lead  pernicious  of  the  two. 
Of  this  fort  is  that  neceffity,  where  a man  by  the  com- 
mandment of  the  law  is  bound  to  atrett  another  for  any  ca- 
pital offence,  or  to  difperle  a riot,  and  reiiftance  is  made  to 
his  authority  ; it  is  in  this  cafe  judifiable  and  even  neceffary 
to  beat,  to  wound,  or  perhaps  to  kill  the  offenders,  r2ther 
than  permit  the  murderer  to  efcape,  or  the  riot  to  continue. 
1 Hal.  P.  C.  53.  There  is  another  cafe  of  neceffity,  which 
has  occaffoned  much  fpeculation  among  the  writers  upon 
general  law  ; viz.  whether  a man  in  extreme  want  of  food 
or  cloathing  may  juftify  Healing  either,  to  relieve  his  prefent 
neceffities.  Grotius  and  Puflendorf,  and  many  other  of 
the  foreign  jurids,  maintain  the  affirmative  ; alleging  that 
in  fuch  cafes  the  community  of  goods  by  a kind  of  tacit 
concefiion  of  fociety  is  revived.  Some  of  our  own  lawyers 
kave  held  the  fame  opinion  (See  Britton,  c.  10.  Mirr.  c.  4. 


§ 1(5.)  ; though  it  feems  to  be  an  unwarranted  do&rine, 
borrowed  from  the  notions  of  fome  civilians:  at  lead,  it  is 
now  antiquated;  the  law  of  England  admitting  no  fuch  ex. 
cuff  at  prefent.  1 Hal.  P.  C.  54.  However,  the  founders 
of  our  conftitution  have  thought  it  better  to  ved  in  the 
crown  the  power  of  pardoning  particular  objedls  of  com. 
paffion  than  to  countenance  and  efta'biidi  theft  by  one  gene- 
ral tmdidinguifhii'ig  law.  Blackd.  Com.  vol.  iv.' 

COMPULSOR,  formed  of  the  verb  compellere , to  oblige, 
conjlrain , an  officer  under  the  Roman  emperors,  difpatched 
from  court  into  the  provinces,  to  compel  the  payment  of 
taxes,  &c.  not  paid  within  the  time  preferibed. 

Thefe  were  charged  with  fo  many  exactions,  under  co- 
lour of  their  office,  that  Honorius  cafhiered  them  by  a law 
in  412. 

The  laws  of  the  Vifigoths  mention  military  compulfors  ; 
who  were  officers  among  the  Goths,  whoffi  bufinefs  was 
to  oblige  the  tardy  foldiers  to  go  into  the  fight,  or  to  run 
to  an  attack,  See. 

Caffian  mentions  a kind  of  monaftic  compulfors,  whofe 
bufinefs  was  to  declaim  the  hours  of  canonical  office,  and  to 
take  care  the  monks  went  to  church  at  thofe  hours. 

COMPULTERIA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of 
Italy,  in  Campania.  It  abandoned  the  Romans  to  furrender 
itfelf  to  Hannibal ; but  Fabius  reffored  it  by  the  fword. 

COMPUNCTION,  formed  from  compungere , of pungerc, 
to  prick,  in  Theology , an  inward  grief  in  the  mind  for  having 
offended  God. 

The  Rornauids  own  their  confeffion  infignificant,  unlef* 
attended  with  compunction,  or  pricking  of  heart.  See 
Confession. 

Among  fpiritualids,  compunftion  bears  a more  extenfive 
fignification  ; and  implies  not  only  a grief  for  having  of- 
fended God,  but  alio  a pious  fenfation  of  grief,  forrow, 
and  difpleafure,  on  other  motives.  Thus,  the  miferies  of 
life,  the  danger  of  being  lod  in  the  world,  the  blindnefs 
of  the  wicked,  &c.  are  to  pious  people  motives  of  com- 
punffion. 

COMPURGATOR,  in  Law , one  that  by  oath  juftifies, 
or  clears,  another’s  innocence.  They  were  introduced 
as  evidence  in  the  jurifprudence  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
their  number  varied  according  to  the  importance  of  the 
fubjeft  in  difpute,  or  the  nature  of  the  crime  with  which 
a perlon  was  charged.  In  fome  cafes  thefe  compurgators 
were  multiplied  to  the  number  of  three  hundred.  (Praef. 
Nicol.  ad  Wilkins,  p.  11.).  But  the  ufual  number  was 
eleven.  It  has,  indeed,  been  held  by  later  authorities, 
that  fewer  than  eleven,  compurgators  will  anfwer  the 
{Jurpofe ; but  fir  Edward  Coke  is  pofitive  that  there 
muff  be  this  number;  and  his  opinion  is  founded  both 
on  better  authority  and  on  better  reafon,  for  as  wager  of 
law  is  equivalent  to  a verdict  in  the  defendant’s  favour,  it' 
ought  to  be  ettablifhed  by  tire  fame  or  equal  tefti.mony, 
namely,  by  the  oath  of  twelve  men.  Thus  Glanvil  ex- 
preffes  it  (1.  1.  c.  9.)  “jurabit  duodecima  manu  ■/’  and  in 
9 Hen.  III.  when  a defendant  in  an  addon  of  debt  waged 
his  law,  it  was  adjudged  by  the  court  “ quod  defendat  fe 
duodeciina  manu.”  Thus  too,  in  an  author  of  the  age  of 
Edward  I.,  we  read,  14  adjudicabitur  reus  et  legem  iuam 
duodecima  rnanu.”  And  the  ancient  treatiffi,  entitled, 
“ Dyverffte  des  courts,”  exprefsly  confirms  fir  Edward 
Coke’s  opinion. 

This  device,  which  was  adopted  for  rendering  the  purga- 
tion by  oath  more  certain  and  fatisfactory,  was  found  to  be 
incffedtual.  It  was  a point  of  honour  with  every  man  in 
Europe,  during  feveral  ages,  not  to  deffrt  the  chief  on 
whom  he  depended,  and  to  Hand  by  thofe  with  whom  the 
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ties  of  blood  connedfed  him.  Whoever  then  was  bold 
enough  to  violate  the  laws,  was  fure  of  devoted  adherents, 
willing  to  abet  and  eager  to  fereen  him  in  whatever  manner 
he  required.  The  formality  of  calling  compurgators  proved 
an  apparent,  not  a real  fecurity,  againft  falfehood  and  per- 
jury ; and  the  fentences  of  courts,  while  they  continued  to 
refer  every  point  in  quell  ion  to  the  oath  of  the  defendant, 
became  fo  flagrantly  iniquitous  as  to 'excite  univerfal  indig- 
nation againft  this  method  of  prevention.  See  Oath  and 
Wager  of  Law. 

COMPUTATION,  the  manner  of  accounting  and  efti- 
mating  time,  weights,  meafures,  and  money. 

The  word  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  among  mathematicians  in 
the  like  fenfe  as  Calculation. 

Computation  of  a planet's  motion.  See  Planet. 

Computation  is  particularly  ufed  in  Law  in  refpedl  of 
the  true  account,  or  conftruftion  of  time,  fo  underllood,  as 
that  neither  party  do  wrong  to  the  other,  nor  the  deter- 
mination of  time  be  left  at  large,  or  be  taken  otherwife  than 
according  to  the  judgment  and  intention  of  law. 

A deed,  dated  May  1 1,  to  hold  from  the  day  of  the  date, 
fhall  be  conftrued  to  begin  on  the  12th  day  of  May. 

If  indentures  of  demife  be  ingroffed,  bearing  date  May 
II,  I/69,  to  have  and  to  hold  the  land  in  S.  for  three  years 
fr-om  henceforth  ; and  the  indentures  be  delivered  the  Ath 
of  J vine  following:  in  this  cafe,  from  henceforth  ihall  be 
computed  from  the  day  of  the  delivery,  and  not  from  the 
date.  And  if  the  indentures  be  delivered  at  four  of  the 
clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  laid  4th  of  June,  the  leafe  (hall 
end  the  third  day  of  June  in  the  third  year;  the  law,  in 
fuch  computation,  rejecting  all  fractions  or  divilions  of  the 
day,  on  account  of  that  uncertainty  which  is  the  mother  of 
contention.  In  writings,  ordered  by  the  flat.  2/  Hen. 
VIII.  to  be  inroiled  within  fix  months,  if  fuch  writings  have 
date,  the  fix  months  (hall  be  accounted  from  the  date,  and 
not  from  the  delivery  : if  they  want  date,  it  (hall  be  ac- 
counted from  the  delivery.  Coke,  lib.  3. 

If  a deed  be  (hewn  to  a court  at  Wellminfter,  it  fhall  re- 
main in  court  (by  judgment  of  law)  all  the  term  ir.  which  it 
is  fhewn  : for  all  the  term  is  but  as  one  day  in  law.  Coke, 
ibid. — If  a church  be  void,  and  the  patron  does  not  prefent 
within  fix  months,  the  bifhop  of  the  diocefe  may  collate  his 
chaplain  ; but  thefe  fix  months  fhall  be  computed  according 
to  28  days  of  the  month  ; and  not  according  to  the  ca- 
lendar. 

Computation  of  Miles,  after  the  Englifh  manner,  allows 
5280  feet,  or  1760  yards  to  each  mile;  and  the  fame  fhall 
be  reckoned,  not  by  ftraight  lines,  as  a bird  or  arrow  may 
fly,  but  according  to  the  neareft  and  mod  ufual  way.  Cro. 
Eliz.  212. 

COMPUTO,  a writ  thus  c-lled  from  its  effeeft,  which  is 
to  compel  a bailiff,  chamberlain,  or  receiver,  to  yield  his 
accompts.  Ic  is  founded  on  the  ftatute  of  W.  & M.  2. 
c.  12. 

The  fame  lies  for  exeefltors  of  executors ; and  againft 
the  guardian  in  focage,  for  walie  made  in  the  minority  of 
the  heir. 

Computo  vicecomiiis' halendo  refpedu.  See  Respectu. 

COMPZA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Italy,  in 
the  territory  of  the  Hirpini,  towards  the  frontiers  of  Luca- 
nia.  Hannibal,  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  was  invited  into 
the  country  of  the  Hirpini  by  Statius,  who  promifed  to  fur- 
render  to  him  the  town  of  Compza.  The  modern  name  is 
Consa  or  Conza.  See  alfo  Compsa. 

COMRADE  is  a common  appellation  for  a fellow-foldier 
in  the  fame  regiment,  troop,  or  company. 

COMSHE,  in  Geography.  See  Comche. 
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COMTAT  Venaissin,  a country  fituated  in  the  fouth 
of  France,  formerly  belonging  to  the  pope,  by  whom  it  was 
ceded,  together  with  its  chief  city  Avignon,  to  the  French 
government,  foon  after  the  revolution  of  1789.  It  now 
forms  part  of  the  department  of  Vauclufe. 

COMTE,  Count.  The  titles  of  comte,  of  due,  of 
vicaire , of  cent  enter,  or  thungen  before  the  time  of  Charles 
the  Bald,  were  not  hereditary  in  families.  Thefe  officers 
adminiftered  the  finances  and  juftice  in  the  provinces  : they 
were,  at  the  fame  time,  magiftrates  and  military  ch?. rafters  ; 
they  convoked  the  ban  .and  arriere-ban.  They  aflembled 
and  conducted  the  troops  to  the  general  rendezvous.  And 
when  they  judged  a caufe  they  had  their  fhields  on. 

Comte  du  Palais.  See  Majordome. 

CO  MUM,  in  Ancient  Geography  1 a town  of  Gallia 
Tranfpadana,  fituated  towards  the  north,  on  the  fouthem 
bank  of  the  lake  Larius.  It  was  founded  by  the  Gauls, 
became  a Roman  colony,  and  was  enlarged  by  Scipio. 
Julius  C'sefar  eftablifticd  Greeks  in  it,  and  then  called  it  the 
new  Comum,  but  upon  their  departure  it  loft  this  epithet. 
It  was  a municipal  town.  Pliny  founded  in  it  fchools  and 
a public  library.  See  Como. 

COMUS,  in  Mythology , the  god  of  jollity  or  feftivity. 
There  is  great  reafon  to  believe  he  was  the  Chamos  of 
the  Moabites ; Baal-Phegor,  Baal-Peor,  Priapus,  and  Bac- 
chus. He  is  reprefented  under  the  appearance  of  a young 
man,  with  an  inflamed  red  countenance,  his  head  inclined, 
and  crowned  with  flowers  ; his  air  drowfy  ; leaning  on  a 
huntfmaws  fpear  in  his  left  hand,  and  holding  an  inverted 
torch  in  his  right.  His  ftatue  was  placed  at  the  chamber 
doors  of  new  married  perfons ; his  pedeftal  crowned  with 
flowers. 

CON,  Ital.  a propofition,  placed  before  many  mu- 
fical  terms  ; as  Con  ario,  with  the  bow,  after  a pirricato , 
which  lee.  Con  fordini,  with  the  fordini  or  mute.  Con 
ajfctto,  tenderly.  Con  furia,  furioufly.  Con  diferezionc,  difi- 
creetly,  as  to  rapidity.  Con  vio/ini,  with  violinis,  & c. 

CONADIPSAS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  ancient  town 
of  Scythia,  on  the  other  fide  of  Imaus. 

CONAFADOS,  an  epifcopal  town  of  Arabia,  under 
the  metropolis  of  Boftra. 

CONAJOFIARY,  in  Geography,  a pc  ft  town  of 
America,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Mohawk  river,  in  the  ftate  of 
New  York,  36  miles  above  Schenetftady,  and  31S  from 
Philadelphia. 

CONAME,  in  Botany,  the  name  given  by  Aublet  to  a 
genus  formed  by  him  for  a flirub  found  in  Cayenne,  which 
has  fince  been  confidered  as  a phyllanthes.  He  gives  it  the 
following  character.  Male  and  female  flowers  on  different 
plants.  Calyx  fix-cleft.  Cor.  none.  Siam,  numerous. 
Pi/l.  Germ  ftriated  ; ftyle  bifid  ; ftigma  vilious.  Peric.  Cap- 
fule  fix  celled. 

CONANA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  epifcopal  town  of 
Afia,  in  Pamphylia. 

CONANICUT,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  near  the  cor.il 
of  America,  a little  to  the  eaft  of  Rhode  ifland.  N.  lat.  410 
25V  W.  long.  710  20'. 

CONANT,  John,  in  Biography,  was  born  at  Yeaten- 
ton,  Devon,  in  the  year  1608.  He  was  entered  at  Exeter 
college,  Oxford,  in  1626,  where  lie  acquired  great  reputa- 
tion for  his  diligence  and  for  his  talents  as  an  able  difputaiit. 
As  a claflical  fcholar  he  was  remarkable  for  the  purity  of 
his  Latin  ftyle,  and  for  his  intimate  and  extenfive  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Greek  language.  Pie  was  alfo  well  verfed  in 
the  feveral  oriental  tongues.  In  16.3,3,  he  was  chofen  fel- 
low of  Exeter  college,  where  his  fame,  as  a tutor,  pro- 
cured him  pupils  from  many  very  refpectabk  families.  The 
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commencement  of  the  civil  wars  obliged  him  to  retire  from 
the  univerfity,  and  he  officiated  for  fome  time  at  the  living 
of  Lymington,  where  he  was  plundered  of  his  property, 
and  impriloned.  As  foon  as  he  was  liberated  he  went  to 
London,  and  became  domeflic  chaplain  to  lord  Chandos. 
While  he  continued  in  his  lordfhip’s  houfe  at  Hanfidd  in 
Middieft’X,  he  preached  a gratuitous  left  are  at  Uxbridge  on 
a week  day  to  numerous  audiences.  On  the  7th  of  June 
1649,  he  was  unanimoufly  chofen  reftor  of  Exeter  college, 
without  any  Limitation  on  his  own  part.  Shortly  after 
this  he  was  in  danger  of  being  driven  out  of  all  public  em- 
ployment, by  the  parliament’s  requiring  his  fubfcription  to 
the  “ engagement,”  by  which  a promife  was  to  be  given 
to  be  true  and  faithful  to  the  commonwealth  of  England, 
Without  a houfe  of  lords.  This  he  at  fir  ft  declined  ; having 
however  a fortnight  given  him  to  reconfider  the  matter,  he 
fubmitted  ; but  under  a declaration,  fubfcribed  at  the  fame 
time  with  the  “ engagement,”  which  rendered  that  inftrument 
ajmoft  nugatory.  He  now  entered  upon  his  office  as  reftor 
with  increafed  zeal,  and  difcharged  the  feverai  duties  incum- 
bent upon  him,  with  the  utmoft  diligence  and  fidelity.  In 
December  16^4,  he  was  appointed  divinity-profeffor  of  the 
univerfity  of  Oxford,  and  in  three  years  afterwards  he  was 
raifea  to  the  dignity  of  vice-chancellor  of  that  univerfity, 
which  he  retained  till  Auguft  5,  1660.  While  he  held  this 
high  office,  he  was  very  lnftrumental  in  procuring  Mr. 
Selden’s  valuable  colleftion  of  books  for  the  public  library  ; 
he  diftitiguiihed  himfelf  by  the  correftkm  of  abufes,  and  by 
the  regulation  of  the  public  exercifes  in  fuch  a manner,  as 
proved  highly  beneficial  to  the  fnterefts  of  folid  learning. 
By  fome  of  his  biographers,  Mr.  Conant  has  been  applauded 
for  the  fhare  which  he  took  in  defeating  a project  for  erect- 
ing an  univerfity  in  the  county  of  Durham.  Praife  on  this 
account  to  us  feems  very  ill  bellowed,  becaufe  the  intended 
objeft  was  worthy  of  a great  nation,  vvhofe  places  of  public 
inttruftion  cannot  be  regarded  as  fufficiently  numerous,  to 
fuperfede  the  neceffity  of  others  in  dillant  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  Upon  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.  Dr.  Co- 
nant,  in  his  official  capacity,  came  to  London,  attended  by 
the  proftors,  and  others,  and  being  introduced  to  the  king 
he  made  a Latin  fpeech  on  the  occafion,  and  prefented  his 
majelty  with  a book  of  verfes  written  bv  the  members  of  the 
univerfity.  He  was  appointed,  in  March  1661,  a commii- 
fioner  with  others  to  review  the  book  of  common  prayer, 
and  he  affifted  at  the  Savoy  conferences.  After  this,  upon 
the  palling  of  the  aft  of  uniformity,  he  was  deprived  of  his 
preferments,  becaufe  he  refufed  to  conform.  During  eight 
years  he  lived  in  retirement,  when,  upon  ferious  deliberation 
on  the  nature  and  lawfulnefs  of  conformity,  he  refolved  to 
comply,  and  fubmitted  to  a re-ordination  by  Reynolds,  bi- 
shop of  Norwich,  whofe  daughter  he  had  married  nearly 
twenty  years  before.  Preferments  were  now  immediately 
pffiered  to  his  choice  ; and  he  accepted  of  the  vicarage  of 
All-Saints,  Northampton,  in  which  town  he  had  for  feve- 
rai years  refded,  in  the  higheil  eftimation  of  the  molt  re- 
fpeftable  inhabitants.  In  Sept.  1675,  his  church  and  the 
.greater  part  of  the  parilh  were  aeftroyed  by  fire  ; but  his 
own  houfe  efcaped.  In  the  fucceeding  year  the  bifhop  of 
Norwich  offered  him  the  archdeaconry,  with  this  high  com- 
pliment, “ I do  not  expeft  thanks  from  yon,  but  lhall  be 
very  thankful  to  you,  if  you  will  accept  of  it.”  He  con- 
ceded to  this  hanafome  requeft,  and  difcharged  the  office 
worthily,  as  long  as  his  health  would  allow.  In  December 
168  t,  he  was  in  Railed  a prebendary  in  the  church  of  Wor- 
cefter,  at  the  requeft  of  the  earl  of  Radnor,  who  allied  for 
it  of  the  king,  faying  he  came  to  beg  preferment  for  a very 
dtferving  perfon,  who  never  fought  any  thing  for  himfelf. 


He  had  long  laboured  under  a weaknefs  of  fight,  which 
terminated  in  total  blindntfs  in  the  year  168 6.  Tnis  heavy 
calamity,  and  the  weight  and  infirmities  of  old  age,  he 
bare  with  exemplary  refignation  to  the  divine  will  till  his 
death,  which  happened  March  12,  1693.  He  was  interred 
in  his  own  parilh  church  of  Ail-Saints  in  Northampton,' 
where  a handfome  monument  was  erected' to  his  memory. 
Dr.  Conant  was  a man  of  folid  and  extenfive  learning,  but 
his  great  diffidence  led  him  to  conceal  his  acquirements.  We 
have  fix  volumes  of  his  fermons,  of  which  one  was  dedicated 
bv  himfelf  to  the  inhabitants  of  Northampton,  the  others 
were  publifhed  after  his  death,  by  Dr.  John  Williams, 
afterwards  bifhop  of  Chichefter,  and  Mr.  Coates  principal 
of  Magdalen-hall.  Bicg.  Brit. 

CONARIUM,  in  Anatomy , a term  which  has  been  ap- 
plied to  the  pineal  gland  of  the  brain,  in  confequence  of  its 
conical  figure.  See  Brain. 

CONATUS,  endeavour,  a term  frequently  ufed  by  phi- 
ljfophical  and  mathematical  writers  ; nearly  equivalent  to 
nifus.  Conatus  feems  to  be  the  fame,  with  refpeft  to  mo- 
tion, that  a point  is  with  refpeft  to  a line;  at  lea  ft  the  two 
have  this  in  common,  that  as  the  point  is  inceptive  of  the 
line,  or  the  term  from  which  it  commences;  fo  is  the  begin- 
ning of  all  motion  called  the  conatus.  Add,  that  as  in  ma- 
thematical demonftrations,  the  extenfion  of  the  point  is  con- 
ceived as  if  it  were  nothing  at  all;  fo,  in  the  conaius  of  mo- 
tion, there  is  no  regard  to  the  time  wherein,  or  the  length 
which,  it  advances.  S.ee  Laws  c/- Nature. 

Hence,  fome  define  conatus  to  be  a quantity  of  motion 
not  capable  of  being  expreffed  by  any  time  or  length.  Ac- 
cordingly, all  motion  tends  precifely  the  fame  way  wherein 
the  moveable  is  afted  on,  or  determined  by  the  fame  moving 
power.  See  Motion. 

CONAWANGO,  in  Geography,  a northern  branch  of 
Alleghany  river,  in  Penrifylvania,  which  rifes  from  Cha- 
taughque  lake. 

CONCA,  Cav.  Sebastiano,  in  Biography,  an  hiftorical 
painter  of  confiderable  reputation  in  the  18th  century.  He 
was  born  at  Gaeta  in  the  year  1676,  and  became  the  difeipie 
of  F.  Solemene,  the  moft  celebrated  matter  of  the  fchool  of 
Naples  at  that  period.  At  the  age  of  forty,  Conca  efta- 
blilhed  himfelf  at  Rome,  and  fpent  five  whole  years  in 
drawing  from  the  fiiieit  productions  of  ancient  ar,d  modern 
art,  in  the  vain  hope  of  uniting  to  the  graceful  faci.ity  he 
had  acquired  from  his  mafter,  a greater  purity  and  correft- 
nefs  of  defign.  But  it  was  too  late;  bred  a mannerift,  he 
had  infenfibly  imbibed  thofe  maxims  which  were  to  decide 
his  future  charafter;  and  at  length  he  had  the  good  fenfe 
to  adopt  the  advice  of  the  fculptor  Le  Gros,  by  purfuing 
the  track  which  had  originally  been  pointed  out  to  him. 
He  foon  became  an  able  machinift  (pittove  di  macchina),  in 
a ftyle  not  very  unlike  that  of  Cortona. . He  united  to  faci- 
lity of  invention,  and  rapidjty  of  pencil,  a gay  and  fafei- 
nating  diftribution  of  colour;  but  his  fifth  has  generally  too 
green  a hue  in  the  (hadows.  Amongft  his  large  works  at 
Rome,  the  “ Affumption,”  at  the  church  of  St.  Martino, 
and  the  “ Prophet  Jonas,”  at  St.  Giovanni  Laterano,  are  of 
the  bell.  Many  of  his  other  productions  are  at  Loretto, 
Ancona,  and  other  towns  of  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate,  befides 
an  infinity  of  cabinet  pictures  difperfed  throughout  all  parts 
of  Europe.  This  artift  d:ed  in.  1764.  He  had  a brother, 
Giovanni  Conca,  who  affifted  him  in  the  execution  of  many 
of  his  large  works,  and  is  feid  to  have  been  an  excellent 
copyift.  Lanzi,  Storia  Pittorica. 

Conca,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  ifiand  of  Corfica, 
12  milts  N.  of  Porto  Vecchio. — Alfo,  a market  town  in  a 
fmall  lake  in  the  Campagna  di  Roma,  in  Italy. — Alfo,  a 
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frrall  river  of  Italy,  which  has  its  fotirce  in  the  duchy 
of  Urbino,  and  flows  into  the  gulf  of  Venice. 

Concale.  See  Cancale. 

Coscale  Bay,  in  the  channel  on  the  coaft  of  the  de- 
partment of  Iile  and  Vilaine  in  France,  is  a one  bay,  in  which 
the  Englilh  effedled  a landing  in  June  1758,  and  whence 
they  proceeded  to  the  port  of  St.  Malo,  where  they  burnt 
above  100  veffels  of  different  fizes. 

CONC AMERATE-D,  among  Builders , an  appellation 
given  to  fuch  roofs  as  are  arched  in  the  vaults. 

CONCAMERATIO,  was  an  arched  room  in  our  an- 
cient churches,  between  the  eaft  end  of  the  church  and 
the  high  altar;  fo  formed,  that  in  proceffions  they  might 
furround  it. 

CONCAN,  or  Cockun,  in  Geography,  a tract  of 
country  on  the  weftern  coalt  of  Hindooflan,  iituated 
between  Bombay  and  Goa,  and  feparated  from  the  reft 
of  the  continent  by  a ridge  of  high  mountains  called  the 
Gauts.  When  the  Moguls  ftized  on  Hindooftan,  they 
found  this  coaft  infefted  with  pirates,  and  fitted  out 
a fleet  to  proteft  their  veffels.  The  Mahrattas,  finding 
their  piracies  interrupted,  armed  againft  the  Moguls,  ra- 
vaged their  poffefiions,  and  fitted  out  a fleet  to  proteft  their 
pirates.  Conagy  Angria,  who  by  his  courage  had  ac- 
quired the  fupreme  command,  was  appointed  governor  of 
Severndroog,  one  of  the  beft  fortreffes  on  the  coaft,  where 
he  formed  an  independent  ftate,  and  in  a little  time  extended 
bis  dominions  for  the  fpace  of  40  leagues  along  the  coaft, 
and  fix  leagues  wide  towards  the  mountains.  His  fucctffors 
affumed  the  name  of  Angria,  and  made  peace  with  the 
Mahrattas  on  paying  an  annual  tribute.  They  continued 
to  make  depredations  on  the  coaft,  and  feize  all  veffels  that 
paffed  that  way  till  the  year  1756,  when  their  fleet  urns  de- 
itroyed,  and  the  ftrong  fort  of  Gheriah,  in  which  the  chief 
refilled,  was  taken  by  admiral  Watfon  and  colonel  Clive. 
The  country  now  belongs  to  the  Mahrattas.  The  principal 
towns  are  Choul,  Fort  Victoria,  Dabui,  Severndroog,  Ghe- 
riah, Tamana,  and  Sunderdoo. 

CONCANA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Spain, 
towards  the  north-eaft  of  Lucus  Alturum,  and  to  the  fouth 
of  Salia,  near  the  fea.  Horace  fays,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
this  city  took  pleafure  in  drinking  the  blood  of  horfes  : 
and  although  a change  took  place  in  the  manners  of  the 
people  in  Spain  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  Silius 
Italicns,  who  wrote  under  Trajan,  gives  an  account  of 
them  fimiiar  to  that  of  Horace. 

CONCANGIUM,  a Roman  ftation,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  honourable  the  duke  of  Britain,  not  mentioned 
in  the  Itinerary,  but  recorded  in  the  Notitia  Imperii,  and 
generally  believed  to  have  been  fituated  at  Watercrook,  near 
Kendal,  where  are  vifible  remains  of  a Roman  ftation,  and 
where  Roman  antiquities  have  been  found. 

CONCARNEAU,  or  Conquerneau,  in  Geography , a 
fmall,  but  neat  fea-port  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Finiftere,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftrift  of 
Quimper,  42  miles  S.E.ofBreft.  The  place  contains  2, 200, 
and  the  canton  6,320 inhabitants ; the  territory  includes  124 
kiliometres,  and  4 communes.  Its  principal  and  almolt 
only  trade,  is  in  pilchards,  of  which  the  average  annual 
fl'.ipment  is  600  barrels.  The  price  of  a barrel  varies  from 
150  t0  3°°  I'vres.  N.  iat.  4/°  55'.  E.  long.  3°  43'. 

CONCATENATION,  in  Philofophy,  a connexion  of 
things,  in  manner  of  a chain. 

The  concatenation  of  fecond  caufes  is  an  effedl  of  Pro- 
vidence. See  Cause. 

CONCAVE  is  applied  to  the  inner  furface  of  a hollow 
body  ; particularly  if  it  be  circular. 


Concave  is  particularly  underftooa  of  mirror?  and  lenfes: 
concave  lenfes  are  either  concave  on  both  flees,  called  con- 
cavo-concave', or  concave  on  one  fide,  and  plane  on  the 
other,  called  plano-ccmrave  ; or  concave  on  one  fide,  and 
convex  on  the  other,  called  concavo  convey.,  or  convexo-con- 
cave, as  the  one  or  the  other  furface  is  a portion  ot  a lefs 
fphere. 

The  property  of  all  concave  lenfes  is,  that  the  rays  of 
light,  in  paffing  through  them,  are  deflected,  or  made  to 
recede  from  one  another  ; as  in  convex  lenfes  they  are  in- 
flected towards  each  other ; and  that  the  more,  as  the  con- 
cavity and  convexity  pertain  to  lefs  circles. 

Hence,  parallel  rays,  as  thofe  frem  the  fun,  by  palling 
through  a concave  lens,  become  diverging  ; diverging  rays 
are  made  to  diverge  the  more,  and  converging  rays  are  ei- 
ther made  to  converge  lefs,  or  become  parallel,  or  go  out 
diverging. 

Hence,  objects  viewed  through  concave  lenfes  appear  d;~ 
rr.inifhed  ; and  the  more  fo,  as  they  are  portions  of  lefs 
fpheres ; and  this  in  oblique,  as  wed  as  in  dire&  rays.  See 
Lens. 

Concave  mirrors  have  the  contrary  effeft  to  lenfes : they 
refleCh  the  rays  which  fall  on  them,  fo  as  to  make  them  ap- 
proach more  to,  or  recede  from,  each  other  than  before, 
according  to  the  fituation  or  the  object  ; and  that  the  more 
as  the  concavity  is  greater,  or  the  fpheres  whereof  they  are 
fegments,  lefs. 

Hence,  concave  mirrors  magnify  objefts  prefented  to 
them  ; and  that  in  a greater  proportion,  as  they  are  por- 
tions of  greater  fpheres.  See  Mirror. 

Hence,  alfo,  concave  mirrors  have  the  effect  of  burn- 
ing objeCts,  when  placed  in  their  focus.  See  Burning- 
glass. 

CONCAVITY.  An  arch  of  a curve  has  its  concavity 
turned  one  way,  when  the  right  lines  that  join  any  two  of 
its  points  are  all  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  arch. 

Archimedes,  intending  to  include  fuch  lines  as  have  rec- 
tilinear parts,  in  his  definition,  fays,  a line  has  its  concavi- 
ty turned  one  way,  when  the  right  lines  that  join  any  two 
of  its  points  are  either  all  upon  one  fide  of  it,  or  while  fome 
fall  upon  the  line  itfelf,  none  fall  upon  the  oppoiite  fide. 
Archim.  de  Sphter.  and  Cyl.  Def.  2.  Mac  Laurin’s  Flux- 
ions, art.  1 So. 

When  two  lines,  having  their  concavity  turned  the  fame 
way,  have  the  fame  terms,  and  the  one  includes  the  other, 
or  has  its  concavity  towards  it,  the  perimeter  of  that  which 
includes,  is  greater  than  the  perimeter  of  that  which  is  in- 
cluded. Archim.  ib.  ax.  2. 

CONCEALERS,  in  Law,  fuch  as  find  out  concealed 
lands,  i.  e.  lands  kept  privily  from  the  king,  by  common 
perfons,  having  nothing  to  (hew  for  their  title,  or  eftate 
therein. 

They  are  thus  called  per  antlphrafin,  a concelando  ; as  mons 
is  a movendo , Sec.  Lord  Coke  calls  them  turhidum  hominum 
genus. 

CONCEALMENT  of  hazard's  death.  See  Bastard. 

Concealment  of  Treafon.  See  Misprision. 

CONCELHO  de  Anciaens,  ill  Geography,  a town  of 
Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Tra-los-Montes,  8 miles 
W.N.W.  of  Mirandela. 

Concelho  dejaes,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Tra-los-Montes,  10  miks  W.  S.W.  of  Mirau- 
dela. 

CONCELLANA,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Bafilicata  ; 5 miles  S.  of  Acerenza. 

CONCENTEYNA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
A)f  Valencia;  25  miles  N.  of  Alicant. 
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CONCENTRATION,  in  general,  denotes  the  retiring, 
on  withdrawing  of  a thing  inwards,  towards  the  centre,  or 
middle. 

External  cold  is  faid  to  concentrate  the  heat  within  bodies : 
after  meals,  the  natural  warmth  retires,  and  as  it  were  con- 
centrates to  promote  the  digeftion. 

Concentration  is  alfo  ufed  by  Dr.  Grew  for  the  high- 
ell  degree  of  mixture,  viz i.  that  wherein  two  or  more  atoms 
or  particles  touch,  by  a reception,  arid  intrufron  of  the  one 
within  the  other.  See  Mixtion. 

This  he  takes  to  be  the  cafe  of  all  fixed  bodies  without 
talle  or  fmell ; their  conflitution  being  fo  firm,  that  till  the 
particles  be  detached  from  each  other  by  fome  extraordinary 
means,  they  cannot  affeft  thofe  fenfes. 

Concentration,  in  Chemijlry,  the  aft  of  increafing 
the  ftrength  of  fluids,  which  are  rendered  ilronger  by  ab- 
flrafting  a portion  of  the  mere  menftruum.  This  is  gene- 
rally effefted  by  evaporation,  where  the  menftruum  is  driven 
cfF  at  a lower  heat  than  is  required  to  dtive  off  the  fub- 
flance  with  which  it  is  united.  Thus,  dilute  fulphuric  acid 
may  be  confidered  as  a mixture  of  the  real  acid  with  water, 
and  by  applying  a certain  heat,  the  water  may  be  evapo- 
rized,  leaving  the  acid  behind  in  a flate  of  concentration. 
When  concentrated  as  much  as  poffible,  its  fpecific  gravity 
is  about  twice  as  great  as  that  of  water,  but  it  can  rarely 
be  obtained  denfer  than  1,85.  When  concentrated  to  2.000 
it  contains  a confiderable  portion  of  water,  as  has  been 
proved  by  combining  it  with  barytes  or  potafh,  in  which 
cafe  water  remains  behind,  and  does  not  enter  into  the 
combination.  Again,  vinegar  confifts  of  an  acid  and  water, 
and  brandy  of  alcohol  and  water,  and  in  proportion  as  the 
acid  and  alcohol  are  freed  from  the  water,  they  are  faid  to 
be  more  or  lefs  concentrated.  This  may  be  performed, 
I.  Either  by  Ample  diftillation,  in  which  cafe  the  acid  or 
fpirit  comes  over  firft,  leaving  the  water  behind  ; or,  2.  By 
expofing  the  vinegar  or  brandy  to  fevere  froft,  when  the 
water  will  be  frozen,  and  the  acid  or  alcohol  will  be  found 
in  a ftate  of  concentration  in  the  middle  of  the  ice  ; the 
greater  the  cold,  the  higher  the  ftate  of  concentration  ■ M. 
Lowitz  has  found,  that  the  acid,  however  concentrated, 
congeals  at — 220.  Sulphuric  acid,  on  the  other  hand,  ex- 
pofed  to  a much  lefs  fevere  cold,  cryftallizes,  and  to  effeft 
this,  it  muft  not  be  greatly  concentrated.  3.  Another 
mode  of  concentrating  the  acetic  acid,  is  by  diftilling 
acetate  of  copper,  reduced  to  powder,  in  a retort  ; at  firft 
there  comes  over  a liquid  nearly  colourlefs,  and  almoft  in- 
£pid,  and  afterwards  a highly  concentrated  acid  tinged 
with  green  ; but  being  diftiiled  a fecond  time  in  a moderate 
heat,  it  is  colourlefs,  tranfparent,  exceedingly  pungent  and 
concentrated.  4.  The  moft  perfect  method  of  obtaining 
this  acid  in  a concentrated  ftate,  was  difeovered  by  M. 
Lowitz  of  Peterfburg  ; it  is  thus  : diftii  a mixture  of  three 
parts  of  acetate  of  potafh,  and  four  parts  of  fulphuric  acid, 
till  the  acetic  acid  has  come  over  into  the  receiver.  To  fe- 
parate  it  from  the  fulphuric  acid,  with  which  it  is  flightly 
'sontamir.ated,  it  muft  be  diftiiled  over  a portion  of  acetate  of 
barytes.  By  }he  experiments  of  Adet,  Darracq,  and  others, 
on  concentrating  the  acetic  and  acetous  acids,  it  is  afeer- 
tained  that  they  differ  only  in  concentration,  .each  contain- 
ing precifely  the  fame  proportion  of  oxygen.  Concentrat- 
ed acetic  acid  is  capable  of  an  accefs  of  oxygen,  and  in 
that  ftate  it  is  called  oxygenated  acetic  acid.  Sulphuric 
and  nitric  acids,  whether  diluted  or  concentrated,  are  ftill 
the  fame  fulphuric  and  nitric  acids ; but  fulphuric,  and  ful- 
phurowx,  or  nitr/c  and  nitmer  acids,  whatever  be  the  ftate  of 
concentration,  have  different  properties,  and  are  of  courfe 


fpecifically  different  acids.  Elem.  de  Chymie.  Thompfon’s 
Chemiftry,  Gren’s  Principles. 

Concentration,  in  Diflillery.  Dr.  Shaw,  in  his  “ Effay 
on  the  Diftiilcry,”  is  for  introducing  a method  of  concentrat- 
ing the  fermentable  parts  of  vegetables  from  which  their 
fpirits  are  to  be  drawn  by  diftillation  ; which,  if  it  can  be 
brought  to  be  praCtifed  in  the  large  way,  will  prove  of  very 
great  ufe  to  the  Britifh  diltillery,  as  it  will  greatly  fhorten 
the  diftiller’s  bufinefs  ; which,  at  profent,  including  the 
brewing,  fermenting,  See.  is  much  too  long.  He  propofes 
only  to  evaporate  carefully  the  wort,  or  other  tinftures  or 
decoftions  of  vegetables  made  for  the  diftilling  of  their 
fpirits,  to  the  conftftence  of  treacle  : in  this  form  they 
might  be  fold  to  the  diftiller,  who  might  keep  them  by  him 
as  long  as  be  pleafed,  and  occalionally  ufe  them,  by  the 
eafy  method  of  reducing  them  into  wort,  by  mixing  warm 
water  with  them. 

CONCENTRIC,  in  Geometry  and  NJlronomy,  fomething 
that  has  the  fame  common  centre  with  another. 

The  word  is  principally  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  round  bodies 
and  figures,  viz.  circular,  elliptical  ones,  &c.  but  may  be 
likewife  ufed  for  polygons,  drawn  parallel  to  each  other, 
upon  the  fame  centre. 

Concentric  ftands  Oppofite  to  excentric. 

To  find  the  area  of  the  fpace  included  between  the  cir- 
cumferences of  two  concentric  circles ; fee  Annulus. 

Nonius’s  method  of  graduating  inftruments,  confifts  in 
deferibing  with  the  fame  quadrant  45  concentric  arches,  di- 
viding the  outermoft  into  90  equal  parts,  the  next  into  89, 
&c.  See  Nonius. 

CONCENTRICITY  of  the  Strata,  in  Natural  Hiflory. 
The  idea  has  very  generally  prevailed  among  geologifts  and 
mineralogical  writers,  that  the  feveral  layers  of  matter  or 
ftrata,  which  compofe  the  furface  of  the  earth  we  inhabit, 
were  originally  formed  or  depolited  in  uniform  and  level 
beds,  or  concentric  to  the  centre  or  mafs  of  the  earth. 
Among  thefe  Mr.  Whitehurft,  in  his  “ Enquiry  into  the 
Original  State  and  Formation  of  the  Earth,”  ill  edit.  p. 
192,  fays,  the  ftrata  “ obtained  an  uniform  concentric 
arrangement,  furrounding  the  centre  of  the  earth,  as  fo  many 
fliells  may  be  fuppofed  to  furround  an  egg.”  And  nearly 
fimilar  have  been  the  opinions  of  a large  portion  of  writers 
on  this  fubjeft.  Mr.  Kir  wan,  “ Geological  Effays,”  p.  22, 
fuppofes,  that  the  cryftallization  of  ftrata  from  the  chaotic 
or  polygenous  fluid,  in  fome  cafes,  began  at  the  furface,  as 
we  fee  happen  to  fome  falts  and  to  lime  water  under  evapo- 
ration, and  that  thus  extenfive  ftrata  might  have  been  form- 
ed and  funk  to  the  bottom,  moftly  ,in  an  horizontal  pofition, 
but  often  from  accidental  ruptures  during  their  fall,  in  an 
oblique  or  nearly  vertical  pofition.  Dr.  Townfon,  “ Philo- 
fophy  of  Mineralogy,”  p.  68,  fays,  “ we  muft  not  fuppofe 
that  the  ftrata  regularly  furround  the  globe  like  the  concen- 
tric circles  of  an  onion  ; they  are  rather  like  the  feales  of  a 
lily  ; rather  fquamofus  than  iunicatus.  Though,  in  general, 
they  are  of  great  extent  when  not  broken  and  loft,  they  are 
known  to  have  a natural  termination.”  In  the  “ Philofo- 
pbica)  Tranfaftions,”  No.  391,  Mr.  John  Stracey  gives  a 
figure  for  explaining  a fuppofition  of  his  on  this  fubjeft, 
viz.  that  the  ftrata  were  originally  formed  while  in  a foft 
ftate,  as  fo  many  wedges,  each  pointing  to  and  terminating 
in  the  axis  of  the  earth  ; and  that  by  the  diurnal  revolution 
of  the  earth  from  weft  to  eaft,  thefe  became  bent  into 
fpirals,  each  lapping  round  each  other,  for  fome  diftance, 
and  then  ending,  in  fucceffion. 

Whimfiical  as  this  iaft  idea  muft  have  appeared,  when  it 
was  firft  publiihed,  now  more  than  80  years  ago,  we  are 
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fomewhat  furprized  that  it  had  not  the  effeft  of  occafioning 
fubfequent  geological  obfervers  to  notice,  more  particularly, 
the  endings  of  the  ftrata,  and  the  remarkable  prevalence  of 
their  dip  towards  the  fouth-eaft,  compared  with  thofe  in 
any  other  direction  ; efpecially  when  praftical  miners  mull; 
have  fo  often  mentioned  the  dip  “towards  the  xo  o’clock 
fun,”  as  being  the  molt  common.  Under  the  articles 
Coal,  and  Colliery,  the  writer  of  this  has  endeavoured 
to  fhew  that  the  ftrata  of  the  Britilh  iflands  end  in  fuccefiion 
in  proceeding  from  the  fouth-eaftern  part  of  England  to- 
wards the  north-weft;  the  general  dip  being  towards  the 
fouth-eaft  or  nearly  fo,  except  in  immenfely  diflocated  parts 
of  the  country,  as  the  wealds  of  Sufl'ex,  Ken^  and  Surry, 
the  peak  of  Derbylhire  and  Staffordlhire,  &c.  of  which 
fome  further  and  curious  particulars  will  be  given  upder  the 
articles  Denudation,  Elevation,  and  Endings  of 
Strata.  From  all  which,  it  is  expedited  that  it  will  be  made 
evidently  to  appear,  that  the  ftrata  were  not  originally  con- 
centric with  the  earth’s  centre,  but  that  the  fame  formed 
planes  or  zones,  inclined  eaftward  in  a fmall  angle  with 
the  horizon,  which  were  of  amazing  extent,  and  were  per- 
fectly regular  in  their  pofition,  before  they  experienced  the 
rude  and  almoft  inconceivable  violence,  which  broke  and 
tore  the  earth  in  pieces,  and  left  it  in  its  prefent  form. 

CONCEP TACULUM,  in  Botany,  was  originally  ap- 
plied by  Linnaeus  to  that  kind  of  feed-veftel  which  he  after- 
wards termed  folliculus,  End  which  confifts  of  one  valve 
onlv,  burfting  longitudinally,  as  in  the  natural  order  of  af- 
clepiadea.  Gaertner  ufes  the  term  conceptacvlum  in  a general 
and  lax  fenfe  for  a feed-veffel,  nor  is  it  at  prefent  technically 
applied  to  any.particTar  kind  of  fruit. 

CONCEPTION,  in  Geography,  othervvife  called  Pencrt 
a city  of  Chili,  in  South  America,  and  capital  of  a juvif- 
diftion  or  bifhopric,  fuffragan  of  the  archbilhop  of  Lima, 
and  having  a chapter,  conlifting  of  a bilhop,  dean,  arch- 
deacon, and  two  prebendaries.  The  ancient  city  ftood  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  Pierre,  E.  of  Talcaguana,  on  the 
S. W.  fhore  of  a beautiful  bay,  and  on  a fmall  declivity,  hav- 
ing a little  river  running  through  it,  in  S.  lat.  36°  43'  1 5", 
and  in  longitude  from  the  meridian  of  Teneriff,  according 
to  lather  Feuill6e,  303°  18'  30".  The  houfes  were  built 
with  mud  or  burnt  bricks,  and  covered  with  tiles ; the 
churches,  and  alfo  the  Francifcan,  Auguftine,  and  Domi- 
nican convents,  as  well  as  thofe  belonging  to  the  fathers  of 
mercy,  were  fmall  and  mean,  but  the  college  of  the  Jefuits 
was  conftrudfted  in  a fuperior  ftyle  of  architecture.  This 
rity  was  firft  founded  by  captain  Pedro  de  Valdivia  in  the 
year  1550;  but  the  powerful  revolt  of  the  Indians  of  Arauco 
and  Tucapel,  obliged  its  inhabitants  to  remove  to  Santiago. 
Pedro  de  Valdivia,  its  founder,  was  killed  in  this  conteft, 
and  his  fucceffor  in  the  command  lhared  the  fame  fate.  The 
inhabitants,  however,  petitioned  the  audience  of  Lima  for 
leave  to  return  to  their  original  city  ; they  were  again  either 
flain  or  difpofttfled  by  the  Indians;  but  thofe  that  furvived 
were  afterwards  reftored  to  th eir  former  pofttffion,  which  they 
for  fome  time  continued  to  enjoy  with  apparent  fecurity.  In 
1603  a more  general  confederacy  was  formed  again!!  the 
city,  by  which  it  was  almoft  wholly  deftroyed  ; but  receiving 
frelh  fuccours,  it  was  again  repaired.  SubjedI,  however, 
to  dreadful  earthquakes,  and  conftfting  of  buildings  ill 
adapted  for  permanent  duration  ; it  was  totally  deftroyed 
by  an  earthquake  in  1751  and  nothing  but  its  ruins  are 
now  vifible  on  ihe  fpot  where  it  once  ftood.  After  the  de- 
ftruftion  of  this  town,  which,  during  the  earthquake,  was 
fwallowed  up  rather  by  the  fea  than  by  the  land,  the  inha- 
bitants aifperfed  and  encamped  in  the  environs.  In  1763 
they  feledled  another  fpot,  fituated  about  a quarter  of  a 


league  from  the  river  Biobio,  and  three  leagues  from  the 
ancient  town  of  Conception,  and  the  village  of  Talcaguana. 
On  this  fpot  they  eredled  a new  town,  to  which  the  bilhop- 
ric,  the  cathedral,  and  the  religious  houfes  were  transferred. 
The  houfes  confift  only  of  one  ftory,  that  they  may  be 
able  more  effectually  to  refill  the  Ihock  of  earthquakes, 
which  occur  in  thofe  parts  almoft  evey  year.  This  town  oc- 
cupies a large  extent  of  ground.  The  inhabitants  are 
about  10,000  ; and  here  is  the  refidence  of  the  bilhop  and  a 
colonel  of  horfe,  who  is  the  military  governor.  The 
bifhopric  is  nominally  bounded  on  the  north  by  that  cf  San- 
tiago, the  capital  of  Chili,  where  the  governor-general  re- 
fines, and  on  the  eaft  by  the  Cordilleras,  and  extending  on 
the  fouth  as  far  as  the  ftraits  of  Magellan.  But  its  true 
limit  is  the  river  Biobio,  about  a quarter  of  a league  from 
the  town.  M.  de  la  Peroufe  fays  of  this  part  of  Chili,  that 
it  is  the  molt  fertile  fpot  in  the  world.  Corn,  he  fays,  pro- 
duces fixty-foid,  and  the  vine  is  equally  abundant;  the 
fields  are  covered  with  innumerable  flocks,  which,  without 
requiring  any  care,  multiply  beyond  all  calculation. 
The  only  care  necellary  is  to  keep  feparate  the  dif- 
ferent property  cf  individuals  ; and  oxen,  horfes, 
mules,  and  fheep  herd  together  in  the  fame  pas- 
tures. A large  ex  is  commonly  worth  eight  dol- 

lars, a fheep  of  a dollar  ; but  there  are  no  purchafers,  fo 
that  the  inhabitants  kill  every  year  a great  quantity  of  cat- 
tle, the  fkins  and  taliow  of  which  are  fent  to  Lima..  They 
alfo  cure  fome  provifions  for  the  confpmption  of  the  fmall 
ccafting  veffels  which  navigate  the  fouth  feas.-  The  climate 
is  remarkably  healthy,  and  M.  Peroufe  found  feveral  in  this 
town  that  had  completed  100  years;  but  notwithftandmg 
all  tbefe  advantages,  the  colony  is  not  thriving,  which  he 
attributes  principally  to  the  prohibitory  regulations  that 
extend  through  every  part  of  Chili.  This  kingdom,  he 
fays,  of  which  the  productions,  increafed  to  their  maxi- 
mum, would  fupply  all  Europe ; whofe  wool  would  be 
fufficient  for  the  manufa&ure  of  France  and  England, 
and  whofe  herds,  converted  into  fait  provifion,  would 
produce  a vaft  revenue;  has  no  commerce.  Four  or  five 
* mall  veffels  bring  every  year  from  Lima  tobacco,  fugar, 
and  fome  articles  of  European  manufacture,  which  the  mi- 
ferab’le  inhabitants  receive  after  having  been  charged  with 
heavy  cuftoms  at  Cadiz,  at  Lima,  and,  laftlv,  at  their  arri- 
val at  Chili  ; in  exchange  for  which  they  give  their  tallow, 
hides,  fome  deals,  and  their  wheat,  which,  however,  bears 
fo  low  a price,  that  the  cultivator  has  no  inducement  to 
extend  his  ' tillage.  Unfortunately,  fays  Peroufe,  for  this- 
country,  it  produces  a fmall  quantity  of  gold  ; the  annual 
amount  of  which  in  the  diocefe  of  Conception  is  eftimated 
at  about  200,000  piaftre5.  The  adfniniftration  of  juliice  is 
very  defective.  To  thefe  feveral  circumftances  it  is  owing 
that  the  land  remains  uncleared,  that  commerce  is  in  a low 
ftate,  that  the  houfes  of  the  molt  opulent  inhabitants  of 
La  Conception  are  almoft  deftitute  01  furniture,  and  that 
the  only  workmen  in  the  town  are  foreigners.  The  drefs  of' 
the  women  confifts  of  a plaited  petticoat,  difeovering  half 
the  leg,  formed  of  gold  and  filver  ftuffs,  which,  being  rt- 
ferved  for  extraordinary  occafions,  is  transferred,  like  jewels, 
from  grand- mother  to  grand-daughter,  ftriped  ftockings 
of  red,  blue,  and  white,  and  very  (hort  ffioes,  but  fuch  or- 
naments are  only  within  the  reach  of  a few  ; the  reft  hav- 
ing fcarcely  clothes  to  cover  their  nakednefs.  The  idle- 
nefs,  together  with  the  credulity  and  fuperftition  of  the 
inhabitants,  has  filled  this  kingdom  with  convents,  both 
for  men  and  women.  The  common  people  are  a mongrel 
race,  much  addicted  to  theft,  and  the  women  are  very  eafy 
of  accefs.  Neverthelefs,  thofe  of  a fuperior  clafs,  or  the 
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Irue  Spaniard;,  are  extremely  polite,  and  hofpitable.  The 
inhabitants,  and  even  the  women,  excel  in  horfemanfliip  ; 
they  are  very  dextrous  in  managing  the  lance  and  noofe  ; 
and  they  rarely  nrufs  their  aim,  though  at  full  Ipeed,  with 
the  noofe,  which  they  throw  40  or  50  yards,  and  thus 
halter  the  objefl  of  their  diverfion  or  revenge.  The  noofe 
is  made  of  thongs  of  eovv-hides,  which  they  twill  with  oil, 
till  it  is  rendered  fupple  and  pliant,  and  fo  llrong  .as  to  hold, 
it  is  faid,  a wild  bull  which  would  break  a halter  of  hemp 
of  double  thicknefs.  De  Ulloa’s,  &c.  Voyage  to  South 
America,  vol.  i.  Pcroufe’s  Voyage  round  the  World, 
vol.  i. 

Conception,  the  bay  of,  is  one  of  the  mod  commodious 
that  can  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  world.  The  length 
from  Tyrra-firma,  N.  and  S.  is  nearly  3^  leagues,  and  its 
breadth  from  E.  to  W.  almoft  3 leagues,  which  is  con- 
tracted by  the  illand  of  Quiriquina,  forming  two  entrances ; 
of  thefe,  that  on  the  ead  fide  is  the  fafed,  being  two  miies 
broad,  and  accordingly  frequented  by  mod  ffiips.  The 
wed  entrance  is  between  the  illand  and  Talcaguana  point, 
and  is  near  half  a league  in  breadth.  In  the  principal  en- 
trance of  this  bay  is  30  fathom  water,  which  depth  alter- 
wards  decreafes  to  1 1 and  10,  till  within  about  a mile  of  the 
fiiore,  oppcine  to  the  entrance.  The  weflern  entrance,  though 
the  numerous  rocks  and  breakers  in  it  make  it  to  appear  very 
dangerous,  has  a channel  with  water  fufficient  for  the 
larged  ffiip,  the  depth  being  at  fird  30  fathom,  and  never 
le!s  than  eleven.  Within  the  bay  are  three  roads  or  har- 
bours, where  fhips  anchor;  for  though  the  bottom  be  every 
where  clear,  it  is  only  in  one  of  thefe  three  places  that 
fhips  can  ride  in  fafety,  being  no  where  elfe  fheltered  from 
the  wind.  The  fird,  called  Puerto  Tome,  lies  ead  and 
wed,  with  the  north  point  of  Quiriquina,  contiguous  to 
the  coad  of  Tcrra-firma.  The  anchoring  place  is  about 
half  a league  ditlant  from  the  land  ; in  about  12  fathom  wa- 
ter. But  this  road  is  ufed  only  when  the  (hips  come  ia 
during  the  night;  it  being  difficult  to  reach  either  of  the 
other  two  before  day-light,  as  feveral  tacks  mud  be  made 
for  that  purpofe.  In  this  bay  the  principal  port  is  that  of 
Talcaguana.  It  is  properly  an  elbow,  and  bears  S.  S.W. 
from  the  fouth  point  of  Quiriquina.  This  is  muck  the 
moll  frequented,  ihips  in  general  anchoring  here,  as  it  has 
not  only  better  ground  than  any  other  part  of  the  bay,  but 
is -mod  flickered  from  the  north  winds.  Whereas  at  Cirillo 
Verde,  a little  green  mountain,  fituated  near  the  eity,  they 
lie  expofed  not  only  to  thefe  winds,  but  alfo  to  the  fouth 
winds  ; the  land  which  (hould  intercept  them  being  low. 
Befides,  the  bottom  is  of  a loofe  mud,  fo  that  the  anchors 
in  a hard  gale  of  wind  generally  come  home  ; and'confe- 
quently  the  Ihips  are  in  great  danger  of  being  dranded  on 
the  coad.  From  thefe  inconveniences  it  may  be  concluded, 
that  the  only  fhips  whic'h  anchor  here  are  fuch  as  happen  to 
be  in  thefe  parts  in  the  midd  of  fummer,  for  which  this 
road  is  mod  convenient,  as  it  is  neared  to  the  city.  Al- 
though the  tide  rifes  in  this  bay  fix  feet  three  inches,  the 
water  is  fmooth,  and  there  is  fcarcely  any  current.  It  is 
high  water  here  at  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon,  at  45 
minutes  pad  one.  The  bay  is  open  only  to  the  north 
winds,  which  never  blow  but  in  the  winter,  that  is,  from 
the  end  of  May  to  Odlober.  Two  rivers  empty  them- 
felves  into  this  bay  ; one  of  which  paffing  through  the  city 
of  Conception  bears  its  name  ; the  other  is  called  St.  Pedro. 
The  fird  is  the  watering  place  for  fhips  anchoring  at  Ci- 
rillo Verde  ; whereas  thofe  at  Talcaguana  fupply  themfelves 
from  dreams  that  flow  from  the  adjacent  eminences ; they 
eafily  take  on  board  a fufficient  quantity  of  wood,  of 
which  there  is  plenty,  and  alfo  of  all  other  Deceflariea.' 


Ships,  before  they  enter  the  bay  of  Conception,  endea- 
vour to  make  the  ifland  of  Santa  Maria,  and  then  coad 
along  it  keeping  at  the  fame  time  a good  look  out  for  a 
reef  of  rocks  which  flretches  out  almofl  three  leagues  from 
the  north-wed  point ; thence  they  continue  their  courfe, 
keeping  at  a little  diflance  from  the  main,  there  beiug  no 
rocks  befides  thofe  that  are  above  the  water.  After  wea- 
thering the  rocks  on  the  ifland  of  Santa  Maria,  they  fleer 
diredliy  for  Talcaguana  point,  at  the  didance  of  about  half 
a league;  from  which  fea-waud  is  a rock  called  Qmtbra- 
ollas,  which  fhould  be  carefully  avoided,  as  it  is  furrounded 
with  fhoals.  After  being  abread  of  this  rock,  they  deer 
for  the  north  point  of  Quiriquina;  off  which  lie  two 
rocks  fwarming  with  fea-woives ; but  as  there  is  a fufficient 
depth  of  water  all  round  them,  there  is  no  other  danger  in 
Handing  near  them  befides  that  which  is  vifible.  After 
paffing  them,  the  courfe  is  continued  as  near  as  poffible  to 
the  ifland  of  Quiriquina,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  fome 
other  rocks  lying  along  the  (bore.  In  making  feveral  tacks 
to  get  into  Conception-bay,  the  ifland  of  O'liriquina  mud 
be  avoided  on  the  ead  and  fouth  Tides,  as  there  is  a flnoal  on 
the  fouth  extending  to  a confiderable  didance  from  the 
fhore.  At  a third  part  of  the  didance  between  the  road  at 
Talcaguana,  and  the  point  of  the  fame  name,  is  another 
fhoal,  running  about  half  a league  towards  the  ead,  in  the 
middle  of  which  is  a ridge  of  recks.  To  avoid  this  fhoal, 
it  is  bed  at  entering  the  bay  with  a land  wind,  to  deer  di- 
redtly  for  the  middle  of  a fpot  of  red  earth  on  a mountain 
of  middling  height,  fituated  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  con- 
tinuing this  courfe  till  the  fliip  has  paffed  the  fhoal  ; and 
then  to  deer  direfdly  f„r  the  houfes  at  Talcaguana,  til!  within 
about  half  a mile  from  the  fliore,  which  is  the  ufual  an- 
choring place  in  5 or  6 fathom  water.  The  fame  care  is  a!fo 
neceffary  to  avoid  another  reef  of  rocks,  lying  between  the 
Morro  and  the  coad  of  Talcaguana. 

Conception,  or  Conception  de  los  Pampar \ a town  of 
South  America,  in  Paraguay,  on  the  S.  fide  of  the  river 
Plata.  S.  lat.  36°  307.  W.  long.  570  11'. 

Conception,  La,  a fea-port  town  of  America,  in  the 
province  of  Veragua,  on  the  Spaniffi  main,  with  a harbour, 
formed  by  the  river  Veragua ; 90  miles  W.  of  Panama.  N. 
lat.  8°  52'.  W.  long,  fi  1"  5 1'. 

Conception,  a river  of  America,  on  the  idhmus  of  Da- 
rien, which  runs  into  the  Spaniffi  main.  N.  lat.  90  4'.  W. 
long.  7S0  if. 

Conception  Bay,  a large  bay  on  the  ead  coad  of  New- 
foundland ifland,  vvhofe  entrance  is  between  Cape  St.  Fran- 
cis on  the  fouthward,  and  Flamborough  head  on  the  north- 
ward. It  runs  a great  way  into  the  land  in  a fouthern  di- 
rection, having  numerous  hays  on  the  W.  fide,  in  which  are 
two  fettlements,  Carboniere  and  Havre  de  Grace.  Settle- 
ments were  made  here  in  1610,  by  about  40  planters,  under 
governor  John  Guy,  to  whom  king  Janies  had  granted  a 
patent  of  incorporation.  N.  lat.  470  40'.  W.  long.  ^2° 
40k 

Conception  de  Salava,  or  of  Salaye,  a fmall  town  of 
North  America,  in  the  province  of  Mechoacan,  in  Mexico. 
It  was  built  by  the  Spaniards,  as  well  as  the  llations  of  St. 
Michael  and  St.  Philip,  to  fecure  the  road  from  Mechoacan 
to  the  filver  mines  of  Zacatea.  N.  lat.  xo°.  W.  long.  83° 
f.  They  have  alfo  given  this  name  to  feveral  boroughs  of 
America,  to  a fea-port  of  California,  &c.  &c. 

Conception  de  la  Vega,  a town  of  Hayti,  in  what  was 
formerly  the  Spaniffi  part  of  Hifpaniola,  or  St.  Domingo. 
It  gave  the  title  of  duke  to  the  family  of  Columbus,  the 
immortal  difeoverer  of  America. 

Conception,  in  Grammar.  See  Syllepsis. 

Conception, 
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Conception,  in  Logic  and  MetaphyjSts,  the  fimple  appre- 
heufion  or  perception  which  we  have  of  any  thing,  without 
proceeding  to  affirm  or  deny  any  thing  about  it. 

The  fchoolpien  ufually  make  two  kinds  of  conception  ; 
the  one  formal,  the  other  objective. 

The  firlt  is  defined  to  be  the  immediate  and  adlual  repre- 
fentation  of  any  thing  propofed  to  the  mind  : on  which 
footing,  it  ffiould  be  the  fame  thing  to  the  underitanding, 
that  a word  or  voice  is  to  the  ear ; whence  fome  alfo  call  it 
cerium  mentis. 

The  fecond  is  the  thing  itfelf  reprefented  by  a formal 
conception.  But  others  explode  the  notion  of  an  obje&ive 
conception,  as  being,  in  reality,  no  conception  at  all ; ex- 
cepting where  the  mind  contemplates  its  own  adls,  &c. 

Formal  or  proper  conceptions,  are  fubdivided  into  uni- 
vocal, where  feveral  things  are  difiindtly  reprefented  as  un- 
der fome  common  ratio,  or  in  the  fame  degree  of  perfection; 
analogous,  where  feveral  things  are  reprefented  as  under 
fome  proportional  likenefs  ; and  equivocal,  where  they  are 
reprefented  immediately  as  fuch,  without  regard  to  any 
common  ratio  cr  likenels. 

Dr.  Reid,  in  his  “ Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind,  on  the 
Principles  of  Common  Senfe,”  and  alfo  in  his  “ Effitys  on 
the  Intellectual  Powers  of  Man,”  (EfT.  iv.j,  fubftitutes 
the  word  conception  inftead  of  the  fimple  apprehenfion  of 
the  fchools,  and  employs  it  injhe  fame  ex te;  five  fignifica- 
tion.  He  alfo  ufes  it,  in  common  with  fome  other  writers,  as 
fynonymous  with  Imagination,  which  fee.  To  this  purpofe, 
he  fays,  that  “ conceiving,  imagining,  apprehending,  under- 
jtanding,  and  having  a notion  of  a thing,  are  common  words 
to  exprefs  that  operation  of  the  underitanding,  which  the 
logicians  call  “ Simple  Anite&HENSioN  which  is  defined 
by  them  to  be  the  bare  conception  of  a thing  without 
any  judgment  or  belief  about  it.  However,  although  con- 
ception may  be  exereifcd  without  any  degree  of  belief, 
even  the  fmallefl  belief  cannot  take  place  without  concep- 
tion ; for  he  who  believes  mult  have  fome  conception  of 
the  object  of  his  belief.  Dr.  Reid,  without  attempting  a 
definition  of  this  operation  of  the  mind,  explains  fome  of 
us  properties,  Hates  dilferent  theories  concerning  it,  and 
points  out  fome  rciftakes  of  phiiofophers  in  their  account 
of  it.  In  every  operation  of  the  mind,  fays  this  writer, 
and  in  every  thing  which  we  call  thought,  there  mult  be 
conception.  Our  fenfes  cannot  give  us  the  belief  of  any 
objetl,  r.or  can  we  remember  or  reafon,  nor  exert  any  of 
our  active  powers,  without  this  mental  operation  ; but  in 
bare  conception,  there  can,  be  thinks,  be  neither  truth  nor 
falfehood,  becaufe  it  neither  affirms  nor  denies.  In  this  re- 
fpedt,  conception  differs  from  opinion  ; as  an  opinion,  though 
ever  fo  wavering,  or  ever  fo  modeftly  expreffed,  mull  be  ei- 
ther true  or  faife  ; whereas  a bare  conception,  which  ex- 
preffes  no  opinion  or  judgment,  can  be  neither  ; to  this  pur- 
pole,  Mr.  Locke  obferves  very  ju Illy,  if  we  fubllitute  con- 
ceptions for  ideas,  that  our  ideas,  being  nothing  but  bare 
appearances,  or  perceptions,  in  our  minds,  cannot  properly 
and  fimply  in  themfelves  be  faid  to  be  true  or  faife,  no  more 
than  a fimple  name  of  any  thing  can  be  faid  to  be  true  or 
faife.  Mr.  Locke,  following  the  example  of  Des  Cartes, 
Gaffendi,  and  other  Cartefians,  has  given  the  name  of  per- 
ception to  the  bare  conception  of  things  ; and  he  has  been 
followed  in  this  refpedl  by  biihop  Berkeley,  Mr.  Hume, 
and  many  late  phiiofophers,  when  they  are  difeuffing  the 
iubjett  ^f  ideas.  They  have  been  probably  ltd  into  this 
impropriety,  fays  Dr.  Reid,  by  the  common  aodlrine  con- 
cerning ideas,  which  teaches  us,  that  conception,  perception 
by  the  fenfes,  and  memory,  are  only  different  ways  of  per- 
ceiving ideas  in  our  own  minds;  and. if  that  dodinae  be  well 


founded,  he  thinks  that  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  find  a«y 
fpecific  dillinftion  between  conception  and  perception.  He 
adds,  there  is  reafon  to  dillrufi  any  philofophical  theory, 
when  it  leads  men  to  corrupt  language,  and  to  confound, 
under  one  name,  operations  of  the  mind,  which  common 
fenfe  and  common  language  teach  them  to  diftinguifh.  This 
author  further  obferves,  when  he  is  tracing  the  analogies 
that  fubfill  between  the  operations  of  body  and  thofe  of  the 
mind  in  the  plafiic  arts,  and  particularly  in  painting,  that 
nothing  more  readily  gives  the  conception  of  a thing  than 
the  feeing  of  an  image  of  it ; and  lienee,  by  a figure  com- 
mon in  language,  conception  is  called  an  image  of  the  thing 
conceived.  Neverthelefs,  the  image  in  the  mind  is  not  the 
ofcjedt  of  conception,  nor  is  it  any  effi.61  produced  by  con- 
ception as  a caufe,  but  it  is  conception  itfelf.  In  this  mode 
of  illufirating  conception,  Dr.  Reid  differs  from  many  other 
phiiofophers,  who  have  generally  maintained,  that  in  con- 
ception there  is  a real  image  in  the  mind,  which  is  its  imme- 
diate objedl,  and  diltindl  from  the  adl  of  conceiving  it.  This 
author  proceeds  to  trace  the  analogy  that  fubfills,  not  only 
between  conceiving  and  painting  in  general,  but  between  the 
different  kinds  of  our  conceptions,  and  the  different  works- 
of  the  painter.  As  this  artill  makes  fancy-pidlures,  or  co- 
pies from  the  painting  of  others,  or  paints  from  the  life,, 
that  is,  from  real  objects  of  art  or  nature  which  he  has  feen, 
our  conceptions,  in  Dr.  Reid’s  opinion,  admit  of  a very 
fimilar  divifion.  Some  conceptions  may  be  called  fancy- 
pidtures,  being  commonly  called  creatures  of  fancy  or  of 
imagination,  which  are  not  the  copies  of  any  original  that 
exilt,  but  are  originals  themfelves.  There  are  other  con- 
ceptions, which  may  be  called  copies,  becaufe  they  have  no 
original  or  archetype,  to  which  they  refer,  and  with  which 
they  are  believed  to  agree  ; and  we  call  them  true  or  faife 
conceptions,  as  they  agree  or  difagree  with  the  Handard  to 
which  they  are  referred.  Thefe  are  of  two  kinds,  viz.  fuch 
as  are  analogous  to  pictures  taken  from  the  life,  or  fuch  a 
we  have  of  individual  things  that  really  exiil ; and  fuch  as 
are  analogous  to'  the  copies  which  the  painter  makes  from 
pictures  done  before,  which  are  the  conceptions  we  have  of 
what  the  ancients  called  univerfnls,  or  of  tilings  which  be- 
long or  may  belong  to  many  individuals.  Thefe  univerfali 
are  always  expreffed  by  general  words  ; and  all  the  words 
of  language,  proper  names  excepted,  are  general  words,  or 
the  figns  of  general  conceptions,  or  of  fome  circumftances 
relating  to  them.  Such  general  conceptions  are  formed  for 
the  purpofe  of  language  and  reafoning. 

Having  thus  flated  the  three  different  kinds  of  our  con- 
ceptions, and  illufirated  them  at  large,  our  author  proceeds 
to  deferibe  their  different  properties.  Accordingly  he  ob- 
ferves, that  cur  conception  of  things  may  be  itrong  and 
lively,  or  it  may  be  faint  and  languid  in  all  degrees.  In 
this  connedtion  it  is  faid,  that  imagination,  when  it  is  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  conception,  feems  to  fignify  one  fpecies  of 
conception,  viz.  the  conception  of  vifible  objedts.  Again, 
our  conceptions  of  things  may  be  clear,  difiindt,  and  Hea- 
dy ; or  they  may  be  obfeure,  indillindt,  and  wavering. 
Moreover,  when  we  barely  conceive  any  objedr,  the  ingre- 
dients of  that  conception  tr.uft  either  be  things  with  which 
we  were  before  acquainted  by  fome  other  original  power  of 
the  mind,  or  they  mull  be  parts  or  attributes  of  fuch  things 
Thus,  a man  cannot  conceive  colours,  if  he  never  faw,  nor 
founds,  if  he  never  heard.  If  man  has  not  a confcience,  he 
could  not  conceive  what  is  meant  by  moral  obligation,  or 
by  right  and  wrong  in  conduct.  Neverthelefs,  we  are  un- 
o infilled  with  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  the  ingredients 
cf  our  conception  ; and  this  iafi  property  of  the  taculty  of 
conception,  and  that  which  tffsmially  dfixinguiffies  it  from. 
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e°ay  other  power  of  the  mind,  is  this,  that  it  is  not  em- 
ployed folely  about  things  which  have  exigence. 

The  powers  of  fenfation,  of  perception,  of  memory,  and 
of  confciouffiefs,  are  all  employed  folely  about  objefts  that 
do  exift  or  have  exilted;  but  conception  is  often  employed 
about  objefts  that  neither  do,  nor  did,  nor  will  exift.  To 
prevent  impolition  in  this  matter,  vve  ought  to  diftinguifh 
Between  that  aft  or  operation  of  the  mind,  which  we  call 
conceiving  an  objeft,  and  the  objeft  which  we  conceive. 
When  we  conceive  any  thing,  there  is  a real  aft  or  opera- 
tion of  the  mind;  of  this  we  are  confcious,  and  can  have 
no  doubt  of  its  exiftence;  but  every  fuch  aft  rnuft  have  an 
objeft;  for  he  that  conceives  muft  conceive  fomet'ning.  For 
the  different  theories  of  conception  Hated  by  Dr.  Reid, 
with  his  obfervations  upon  them,  we  muft  refer  to  the  ar- 
ticle Idea.  This  author  ciofes  his  account  of  the  faculty 
of  conception  with  an  enumeration  of  what  he  conceives  to 
be  the  errors  into  which  writers  have  fallen  in  their  difcuffion 
of  the  operations  of  the  mind.  In  all  judgment  and  in  all 
reafoning,  he  fays,  conception  is  included.  We  can  nei- 
ther judge  of  a propofition,  nor  reafon  about  it,  unlefs  we 
conceive  or  apprehend  it ; and  therefore  tbofe  are  miftaken 
who  lo  diftinguifh  between  conception,  judgment,  and  rea- 
foning, as  to  imply,  that  a propofition,  or  even  a fyilo- 
gifm,  may  not  be  Amply  apprehended.  Dr.  Reid  further 
obferves.  that  the  divifion,  commonly  made  by  logicians,  of 
fimple  apprehenfion  into  fenfation,  imagination,  and  pure  in- 
telleftion,  feems  to  be,  in  fcveral  refpefts,  very  improper. 
Senfation,  and  the  perception  cf  external  objefts  by  the 
fenfes,  are,  in  his  otiinion,  very  different  operations  of  the 
mind;  and,  though  commonly  conjoined  by  nature,  they 
ought  to  be  diftingniftied  by  philofophers.  Neither  fenfa- 
tion, nor  the  perception  of  external  objefts,  is  fimple  ap- 
prehenfion; becaufe  both,  as  he  thinks,  include  judgment 
and  belief,  which  are  excluded  from  fimple  apprehenfion. 
Moreover,  thofe  who  diftinguifh  imagination  from  pure  in- 
teileftion,  by  referring  to  the  imagination  an  image  in  the 
brain,  and  to  pure  intelleftion  an  image  in  the  intelleft, 
ground  their  diftinftion  upon  an  hypothefis;  fince  we  have 
no  evidence,  as  he  apprehends,  that  there  are  images  either 
in  the  brain,  or  in  the  intellect.  See  Imagination.  Dr. 
Reid  further  obferves,  that  it  is  a miftake  to  reprefent 
fimple  apprehenfion  as  the  firft  operation  of  the  underftand- 
ing,  and  judgment  as  a compoiition  or  combination  of  fimple 
apprehenfions,  which  miftake  probably  has  arifen  from  fup- 
poling  that  fenfation  and  the  perception  of  objefts  by  the 
fenfes,  are  nothing  but  fimple  apprehenfion.  Although  thefe 
are  very  probably  the  firft  operations  of  the  mind,  they  are 
not  fimple  apprehenfions.  See  Perception.  Iuftead  of 
faying,  that  the  more  complex  operations  of  the  mind  are 
formed  by  compounding  fimple  apprehenfions,  we  ought 
rather  to  fay,  that  fimple  apprehenfions  are  obtained  by  ana- 
lyfing  more  complex  operations.  In  this  conneftion,  Dr. 
Reid  obferves,  that  a fimilar  miftake  pervades  the  whole  of 
Mr.  Locke’s  Effay.  It  is  this,  that  our  fimpleft  ideas  or 
conceptions  are  got  immediately  by  the  fenfes,  or  by  con- 
feioufnefs;  and  the  complex  afterwards  formed  by  com- 
pounding them.  He  notices  alfo  another  miftake  con- 
cerning conception,  which  is,  that  our  conception  of  things 
is  a tell  of  their  poffibility;  fo  that,  what  we  can  diftinftly 
conceive,  we  may  conclude  to  be  poffible;  and  of  what  is 
impoffible,  we  can  have  no  conception.  This  opinion  has 
been  held  by  philofophers  for  more  than  ioo  years,  without 
contradiction  or  diffent,  as  Dr.  Reid  believes;  and  he  con- 
fiders  it  as  a necefiary  confequence  of  the  received  doftrine 
of  ideas;  fince  it  is  evident,  that  there  can  be  no  diftinft 
image,  either  in  the  mind,  or  any  where  elfe,  of  that  which 


is  impoffible.  Our  author  has  inveftigated  this  opinion,  and 
urged  a variety  cjf  objeftions  againft  it.  Whatever,  he  fays, 
is  declared  to  be  poffible  or  impoffible  is  expreffed  by  a pro- 
pofition; and  every  propofition,  of  which  you  undeiftand  the 
meaning  diftinftly,  is  poffible.  Farther,  every  propofition, 
that  is  necefianly  true,  Hands  oppofed  to  a contradiftory 
propofition  that  is  impoffible;  and  he  that  conceives  one, 
conceives  both  : thus,  a man  who  believes  that  two  and 
three  necefifarily  make  five,  muft  believe  it  to  be  impoffible 
that  two  and  three  fhould  not  make  five.  Again,  mathe- 
maticians have,  in  many  cafes,  proved  fome  things  to  be 
poffible,  and  others  to  be  impoffible;  which,  without  de-^ 
monftration,  would  not  have  been  believed;  “yet  I have 
never  found,”  fays  Dr.  Reid,  “ that  any  mathematician 
has  attempted  to  prove  a thing  to  be  poffible,  becaufe  it  can 
be  conceived,  or  impoffible,  becaufe  it  cannot  be  conceived.” 
Mo  reover,  mathematicians  often  require  us  to  conceive 
things  that  are  impoffible,  in  order  to  prove  them  to  be  fo; 
and  this  is  the  cafe  in  all  their  demonftrations,  “ ad  ah- 
furdum.”  For  other  particulars  connefted  with  the  fubjeft 
of  this  article,  and  a fuller  view  of  Dr.  Reid’s  illuftration  and 
reafoning,  we  rnuft  refer  to  his  Effays  above  cited. 

A.  late  excellent  writer,  to  whom  thofe  who  wifh  to  un- 
derhand the  pliilofophy  of  the  human  mind  are  under  great 
obligation,  though  they  may  not  admit  all  his  principles  and 
reafoning,  has  particularly  confidered  the  power  of  concep- 
tion. By  conception  profeflbr  Dugald  Stewart  (fee  his 
“ Elements  of  the  Pliilofophy  of  the  Human  Mind,”  ch.  iii.) 
means,  that  power  of  the  mind  which  enables  it  to  form  a 
notion  of  an  abfent  objeft  of  perception,  or  of  a fenfation 
which  it  has  formerly  felt.  Although  this  is  not  exclufively 
the  proper  meaning  of  the  word1;  yet  he  thinks  that  the 
faculty  now  defined  deferves  to  be  diftinguifh  d by  an  appro- 
priated name.  Conception  is  often  confounded  with  other- 
powers:  memory  recognizes  the  features  of  an  abfent  or  de- 
ceafed  friend,  and  every  aft  of  this  faculty  includes  an  idea 
of  the  paft;  whereas  conception  implies  no  idea  of  time 
whatever.  Thus  confidered,  the  word  conception  corre- 
fponds  to  what  was  called  by  the  fchoolmen  fimple  appre - 
henfwn\  with  this  difference  only,  that  they  included,  under 
this  name,  our  apprehenfion  of  general  propofitions  ; whereas 
the  profeflbr  wifhes  to  limit  the  application  of  the  word  con~ 
ception  to  cur  fenfations,  and  the  objefts  of  our  perceptions. 
By  thus  reftrifting  the  application  of  the  term,  more  than 
Dr.  Reid  has  done,  our  ideas  becom'e  more  diftinft;  and  for 
fuch  a reftriftion  the  authority  of  philofophers  in  an  analo- 
gous cafe  may  be  juftly  pleaded.  In  ordinary  language, 
we  apply  the  fame  word  perception  to  the  knowledge  which 
we  have  by  our  fenfes  of  external  objefts,  and  to  our  know- 
ledge of  fpeculative  truth;  and  yet  an  author  would  be  juftly 
cenfured,  who  fhould  treat  of  thefe  two  operations  of  the 
mind  under  the  fame  article  of  perception.  “ Thus,”  fays  the 
profeflbr,  “there  is  as  wide  difference  between  the  concep- 
tion of  a truth,  and  the  conception  of  an  abfent  objeft  of 
fenfe,  as  between  the  perception  of  a tree,  and  the  percep- 
tion of  a mathematical  theorem.”  For  this  reafon,  he  has 
confined  conception  to  that  faculty,  whofe  province  it  is  to 
enable  us  to  form  a notion  of  our  paft  fenfations,  or  of  the 
objefts  of  fenfe  which  we  have  formerly  perceived.  The 
bufinefs  of  conception,  thus  defined,  is  to  prefent  us  with 
an  exaft  tranfeript  df  what  we  have  felt  or  perceived.  The 
firft  remarkable  faft  which  ftrikes  us  with  regard  to  concep- 
tion is,  that  we  can  conceive  the  objefts  of  our  fenfes  much 
more  eafiiy  than  thofe  of  others.  Thus,  we  can  conceive  an 
abfent  vifible  objeft  much  more  eafiiy  than  a particular- 
found,  a particular  tafte,  or  a particular  pain,  which  we 
have  formerly  felt.  This  peculiarity  feems  to  arife  from 
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tKs  clrcumftance,  tliat  when  we  think  of  a found,  or  of  a 
tafte,  the  objedfc  of  our  conception  is  one  finale  detached 
fenfation ; whereas  every  vifible  objedt  is  complex,  and  the 
conception  which  we  form  of  it  as  a whole,  is  aided  by  the 
affociation  of  ideas,  which  connects  the  different  parts  to- 
gether, and  prefents  them  to  the  mind  in  their  proper  arrange- 
ment ; whilft  the  various  relations  which  thefe  parts  bear  to 
one  another  in  point  of  fituation  equahy  contribute  to 
ftrengthen  the  affociations.  This  power  of  conceiving  vifible 
objects  may  be  much  improved  by  habit.  Thefe  obferva- 
tions,  together  with  others  adduced  by  our  author,  are  ap- 
plicable to  conception  as  diitinguifhed  from  imagination, 
though  the  two  powers  are  very  nearly  allied,  and  often  fo 
blended,  that  it  is  difficult  to  fay  to  which  of  the  two  fome 
particular  operations  of  the  mind  are  to  be  referred.  Among 
logicians,  it  is  a qommon,  and  almofl  an  univerfal  doctrine, 
that  conception  (or  imagination,  often  ufed  as  fynonymous 
with  it)  is  attended  with  no  belief  of  the  exigence  of  its 
objeft.  To  this  purpofe,  Dr.  Reid  fays,  “perception  is 
attended  with  a belief  of  the  prefent  exiftence  of  its  objeft; 
memory  with  a belief  of  its  pall  exiftence;  but  imagination 
is  attended  with  no  belief  at  all;  and  was  therefore  called 
by  the  fchoolmen  apprehenfte  Jim  pi  ex”  Profeffor  Stewart 
controverts  the  truth  of  this  principle,  and  alleges  feveral 
circumftances  in  jiiftification  of  his  doubts  concerning  it. 
“ If  it  were  a fpecifical  dillinXion  between  perception  and 
imagination,  that  the  former  is  always  attended  with  belief, 
and  the  latter  with  none;  then  the  more  lively  our  imagina- 
tion were  of  any  objedl,  and  the  more  completely  that  ob- 
jedl  occupied  the  attention,  the  lefs  ffiould  we  be  apt  to  be- 
lieve its  exigence ; for  it  is  reafonable  to  think,  that  when 
any  of  our  powers  is  employed  feparately  from  the  reft,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  withdraw  the  attention  from  it,  the  laws 
which  regulate  its  operation  will  be  moft  obvious  to  our 
obfervation,  and  will  be  moft  completely  diferiminated  from 
thofe  which  are  charadleriftical  of  the  other  powers  of  the 
mind.  So  very  different  however  is  the  fadt,  that  it  is 
matter  of  common  remark,  that  when  the  imagination  is 
very  lively,  we  are  apt  to  aferibe  to  its  objedls  a real  exift- 
ence, as  in  the  cafe  of  dreaming  or  madnefs;  and  we  may 
add,  in  the  cafe  of  thofe  who,  inipite  of  their  own  general 
belief  of  the  abfurdity  of  the  vulgar  ftories  of  apparitions, 
dare  not  truft  themfelve3  alone  with  their  own  imaginations 
in  the  dark.  That  imagination  is  in  thefe  inftances  attended 
with  belief,  we  have  all  the  evidence  that  the  nature  of  the 
thing  admits  of;  for  we  feel  and  adl  in  the  fame  manner  as 
we  ffiould  do,  if  we  believed  that  the  objedls  of  our  attention 
were  real;  which  is  the  only  proof  that  Mttaphyficians  pro- 
duce, or  can  produce,  of  the  belief  which  accompanies 
perception.”  The  author  acknowledges,  however,  that  in 
moft  cafes  it  is  true  that  imagination  is  attended  with  no 
belief,  if  by  belief  we  mean  a permanent  conviction  which 
influences  our  condudf.  But  it  the  word  be  ufed  in  the 
firrict  logical  fenfe,  he  inclines  to  think,  that  the  exercife 
both  of  conception  and  imagination  is  always  accompanied 
with  a belief  that  their  objedts  exift.  From  a variety  of  ob- 
fervations,  which  we  cannot  ftate  within  the  limits  of  this 
article,  the  ingenious  profeftor  infers,  that  when  the  concep- 
tions of  the  mind  are  rendered  fteady  and  permanent,  by 
being  ftrongly  affociated  with  any  fallible  impreffion,  they 
command  our  belief  no  lefs  than  our  adlua!  perceptions;  and, 
therefore,  if  it  were  poffible  for  us  with  our  eyes  (hut  to  keep 
up  for  a length  of  time  the  conception  of  any  fenfibie  objedt, 
we  ftiould,  as  long  as  this  effort  continued,  believe  that  the 
objedt  was  prefent  to  our  fenfes.  See  Nominals,  Real- 
ists, and  UniversAls. 

Conception,  in  Phyftology , denotes  the  changes  which 
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take  place  in  the  internal  organs  of  generation  of  the  female 
fex,  connected  with  the  developement  and  growth  of  the  em- 
bryo. See  Generation. 

Conception,  in  Animals , is  faid  to  be  cccafioncd  by 
fomething  emitted  by  the  male,  in  the  act  of  coition,  im- 
pregnating and  vivifying  the  rudiments  of  an  animalcule 
contained  in  the  female.  To  explain  in  what  manner  this  is 
effected,  and  to  fhevv 

“ How  the  dim  fpeck  of  entity  began 

T’  expand  its  recent  form  and  ftretch  to  man,” 

Garth. 

has  been  the  objedt  of  anxious  inquiry  from  the  earliefl  ages. 
But  though  much  learning  has  been  expended  on  the  iub- 
ject,  and  leveral  ingenious  theories  contrived,  to  explain  the 
myftery  (lee  Generation),  yet  very  little  of  real  knowledge 
has  been  obtained. 

In  this  place,  without  deciding  whether  the  male  fperrn 
contains  the  animalcule,  or  only  a fubtle  aura,  giving  life  to 
fomething  engendered  in  the  female,  it  will  be  fufficient  to 
obferve,  that  the  firft  effedt  of  impregnation,  or  conception, 
will  be  found  irj  one  of  the  ovaries,  or  female  tefticles,  as 
they  are  called  (fee  Ovary),  and  not  in  the  uterus,  as  was 
generally  believed. 

That  the  ovaries  are  neceffary  to  conception,  has  been 
long  known,  as  is  evident  by  the  practice  of  Ipaving  (that  is, 
taking  out  the  ovaries  of)  lows  and  other  animals,  to  prevent 
their  breeding.  The  late  Mr.  John  Hunter  took  one  of 
the  ovaries  out  of  a fovv  (Obf.  on  the  Animal  (Econ.  -j-to.), 
and  found  ffie  left  off  breeding  two  years  fooner,  and  pro- 
duced fewer  pigs  at  each  litter,  than  another  fovv,  kept  with 
her,  that  was  perfedt.  The  perfedt  fovv  continued  breeding 
fix  years,  and  produced  162  pigs;  the  half-fpayed  fovv  con- 
tinued to  be  fruitful  only  four  years,  and  brought  only  76 
pigs : whence  he  concluded,  that  there  is  a certain  limited 
number  of  eggs  in  each  of  the  female  ovaries,  and  when  they 
are  exhaufted,  the  animal  is  no  longer  fit  for  conception. 

Anatomills,  in  the  courfe  of  their  examination  of  the  bo- 
dies of  females,  have  found  hair,  teeth,  and  other  organifed 
parts  in  the  ovaries  ; and  ova,  containing  foctufes,  have  been 
found  in  the  Fallopian  tubes.  (See  Fallopian  tubes,  alfo 
Foetus  extra- uterine.') 

On  carefully  examining  into  the  contexture  of  the  ovaria, 
they  are  found  to  confilt  of  clufters  of  veficles,  like  bunches 
of  grapes,  which  are  fuppofed  to  be  ova  or  eggs. 

When  one  of  the  veiieie3,  or  eggs,  as  they  are  called,  be- 
come ripe,  it  enlarges,  and  puts  on  a yellovvifti  hue,  and  it 
at  this  time  it  lhould  be  impregnated  by  the  male  fperra, 
it  burfts  the  thin  membrane  that  confines  it  to  the  ovaria  n, 
enters  the  fimbriated  end  of  the  Fallopian  tube,  ar.d  thence 
defeends  into  the  uterus. 

The  rent  in  the  ovarium,  through  which  the  ovum  had 
paffed,  forms  a cicatrice,  which  is  called,  from  its  colour, 
corpus  luteum.  (See  Corpus  luteum.)  On  difledting  the 
ovaria,  there  are  always  found  as  many  of  thefe  corpora 
lutea,  as  the  woman,  the  fubjedt  of  the  difiection,  had  borne 
children. 

While  impregnation,  or  conception,  is  taking  place  in  the 
ovarium,  and  the  fertilized  ovum  is  defeending  through  the 
Fallopian  tube,  a procefs  is  going  on  in  the  uterus,  to  pre- 
pare it  for  its  reception.  The  veffels  of  the  uterus,  which 
were  before  fo  extremely  minute,  as  not  to  be  vifible,  begin 
to  be  confpicuous  ; the  whole  organ  is  enlarged,  and  a fecre- 
tion  of  a mucus  takes  place,  and  lines  its  internal  fur  face. 
This  mucus  foon  puts  on  the  appearance  of  a rough  and 
ffiaggy  membrane,  deftined  to  become  the  medium  of  con- 
nexion between  the  ovum  and  the  uterus.  The  late  Dr. 
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Wiiliaim  Hunter  called  this  membrane  the  decidua,  becaufe 
it  is  caft  off  at  the  birth  of  the  foetus.  He  was  fuppofed 
to  have  firft  difcovered  it;  but  Needham,  who  publifhed  his 

Obfervations  dc  formato  Fcetu,”  in  1667,  gives  a clear 
dtfcription  of  it  and  of  its  office,  but  acknowledges  that  his 
account  is  taken  from  brutes ; he  never  having  had  an 
opportunity  of  opening  the  body  of  a woman  who  had  died 
undelivered.  There  are  three  membranes,  he  fays,  lining 
tii e uterus  of  viviparous  animals  when  pregnant  ; “ extima 
prorfus  fibrofa  eft,  nulla  vena,  aut  arteria  vifibili  donata,” 
p.  176:  it  ferves  as.  a fneath,  lie  fays,  to  the  other  mem- 
branes. Though  he  gives  no  name  to  this  membrane,  yet, 
ss  he  places  it  between  the  chorion  and  the  uterus,  it  can  be 
no  other  than  the  decidua.  Harvey  defcrib^s  it  aifo  ftill 
more  diftindtly.  Before  any  veftige  of  the  conception  can 
be  feen,  he  fays,  “ mucofa  qusedam  filimenta  tanquam  ara- 
nearnm  telse,  ab  ultimo  five  fuperiore  cornuurn  angulo  du- 
cuntur;  qua»  fimul  jundia  membranofam  ac  mucilaginofam 
tunicam,  five  manticam  vacuam  referunt.”  Exercit.  lexa- 
•gefima  nova. 

The  ovum  being  received  into  the  uterus,  in  a little  time, 
pulhes  out  fmall  fibres,  or  veffels,  principally,  perhaps,  from 
that  part  by  which  it  had  been  connefted  to  its  calyx  in  the 
ovarium,  in  a manner  not  diffimilar  to  that  by  which  an  acorn 
is  joined  to  its  cup,  or  a hazel  nut  to  its  outer  green  (hell. 
Tnefe  veffels,  piercing  the  decidua,  which  affords  a fupport 
to  them,  infinuate  themfelves  into  the  pores  of  the  uterus, 
and  abforb  the  moifture  from  it,  for  the  fupport  and  increafe 
of  the  ovum,  as  the  young  fibrils,  or  llender  radicles  of 
plants  and  trees,  abforb  their  nourifhment  from  the  earth. 
Although  the  uterus  is  intended  by  nature,  and  is  thus  pre- 
pared for  the  reception  of  the  ovum,  yet  if  it  happens  to  be 
detained  in  the  Failopian  tube,  or  to  fall  into  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen,  it  there  puts  forth  its  radicles,  and  attaches 
itfelf  to  the  part  it  happens  to  fall  upon,  or  be  in  contact 
with,  and  the  inclofed  foetus  is  nourifhed  and  comes  to  ma- 
turity nearly  in  the  fame  manner,  as  if  it  had  been  received 
in  its  proper  matrix.  (See  Foetus  extra  uterine , alfo  Foe- 
tus, Nourljhment  of,  in  Utero.) 

On  examining  the  ovum,  foon  after  its  defcent  into  the 
uterus,  it  appears  to  contain  a clear  glutinous  fluid,  like  the 
white  of  an  egg  ; in  a little  time  a concretion,  like  a fmall 
maggot,  is  feen  in  the  centre  of  the  fluid,  which  is  the  pri- 
mordium  of  the  embryo.  Very  minute  blood-veffels  are  now 
vifible,  branching  upon  a part  of  the  chorion,  hereafter  to 
become  placenta  ; the  little  galba,  or  maggot,  being  at- 
tached to  it  by  flender  threads,  fcarce  a line  in  length,  the 
future  funis  umbilicalis.  At  one  extremity  of  the  concrete 
th^ee  veficles  are  feen,  the  rudiments  of  the  eyes  and  brain  ; 
and  beyond  them,  a crimfon  moving  point,  the  pundlum 
faliens,  or  heart.  Soon  after,  fine  white  filaments  are  per- 
ceived, varioufly  circumvoluted,  the  inteftines.  The  reft  of 
the  vilcera  are  now  faintly  delineated  ; then  the  integuments 
covering  and  confining  the  viftera  ; then  the  extremities,  or 
limbs,  begin  to  fprout,  at  firft  Ihort  flumps,  without  hands 
or  feet,  which  at  length  emerging,  complete  the  transforma- 
tion. The  wdiole  foetus  is  faid  to  be  completely  formed, 
by  the  end  of  the  fourth  week  from  the  time  of  conception. 
See  Harvey,  De  Generat.  Anim.  ; and  his  predeceffor, 
under  whom  he  ftudied  at  Padua,  Fabricius  ab  Aquapen- 
dente.  For  the  further  developement  and  growth  of  the 
foetus,  fee  Embryo,  and  alfo  Foetus. 

Conception,  Symptoms  of,  in  Women.  As  foon  as  a 
woman  hath  conceived,  a train  of  fymptoms  commence, 
which  announce  fome  confiderable  alteration  has  taken  place. 

Mulier  ubi  concipit,”  Hippocrates  fays,  “ ftatim  inhor- 
jefck,  et  incalefcit,  ac  deutibus  ftridet,  ct  articulos  reliqu- 


umque  corpus,  convulfio  prejiendit,  et  utemm  torpor.”  A 
woman,  as  foon  as  (lie  has  conceived,  Olivers,  and  then  be- 
comes hot,  her  teeth  chatter,  and  fhe  fuffers  a flight  ccnvul. 
five  motion  of  her  whole  body.  And  in  another  place, 
“ Pregnantem  mulierem,  li  aliter  non  cognofcas,  oculi 
trafti,  et  caviores  fiunt,  et  candidum  cculorurn  albedinis 
naturam  non  habet,  fed  lividius  exiftit.”  Op.  Om.  cura 
Vand.  Linden,  t.  ii.  p.  285.  In  pregnancy  the  eyes  become 
hollow,  the  whites  of  them  lofe  their  clearnefs,  and  become 
thick  and  muddy.  If  towards  the  end  of  the  term  of  uterine 
geftation,  he  adds,  the  eyes  become  hollow,  and  the  face  and 
the  whole  body  are  affedled  with  cedema,  if  the  tips  of  the 
ears  and  of  the  r.ofe  are  w'hite,  and  the  lips  livid,  the  child 
will  be  found  to  be  difeafed  or  dead.  Andreas  Laurentius, 
who  was  phyfician  to  Henry  IV.  of  France,  recites  the  fol- 
lowing circumftances,  as  indicative  of  a woman  having  con- 
ceived. “ Nds  mulierem  concepiffe  exiftimamus,”  he  fays, 
“ fi  in  fenvinum  concurlu  totum  corpus  leviter  cohorruerit, 
aut  titulatu  quodam  uterum  contra’hi  perceperit  ; fi  excep- 
tum  cum  voluptate  femen  non  exciderit ; fi  uteri  os  inter- 
num exquifite  conniveat ; fi  menftrua  fubfiftat  purgatio  ; 
fi  lenis  doloris  fenfus  circa  umbilicum  et  hypogaftrium 
oberret ; fi  mammas  obdurefennt,  extuberant,  perdoleant ; ft 
veneris  appetentia  languefcat ; fi  ocyflime  lastatur,  et  fu- 
binde  maerore  afficiatur  ; denique  fi  in  tduhis  fattidium.” 
We  know  a woman  to  have  conceived,  if  immediately  after 
copulation  file  is  affedled  with  fhivering  ; if  the  femen,  re- 
ceived with  pleafure,  is  not  fuffered  to  efcape  ; if  the  mouth 
of  the  womb  is  found  to  be  completely  elefed  ; if  a flight 
fenfe  of  pain  is  perceived  about  the  navel  : if  fhe  ceafes  to 
menftruate,  and. the  breafts  becofne  large,  h.ird,  and  painful ; 
if  the  appetite  for  venery  abates  ; if  fhe  has  frequent  and 
fudden  changes  from  mirth  to  fadnefs  ; and,  laftly,  if  fhe 
has  a loathing  to  her  ufual  food,  and  a defire  for  things  be- 
fore indifferent,  or  to  which  fhe  had  an  averjion.  Thefe  ob- 
fervations are  in  general  juft,  and  may  ferve  to  fhew  the  ac- 
curacy with  which  the  ancients  noticed  the  minuted  circum- 
ftances ; but  they  are  for  the  greater  part  fuch  as  we 
can  make  little  ufe  of  in  praflice ; as  we  fliouid  neither  be 
permitted  to  inquire  whether  a fuperior  degree  of  pleafure 
was  felt  at  the  moment  of  coition,  or  whether  the  femen  was 
retained,  or  to  examine  whether  the  os  uteri  was  completely 
clofed.  Waving,  therefore,  thefe  minutiae,  it  will  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  deferibe  the  moft  ufual  fymptoms  attendant  on  con- 
ception and  pregnancy,  in  the  order  they  occur,  and  to  make 
fome  obfervations  on  each  of  them,  with  the  view  of  fhewing 
the  caufes  from  which  they  are  derived,  and  the  means  by 
which  they  may  be  mitigated,  or  appeafed,  when  they  are 
fo  violent  as  to  endanger  abortion,  or  are  likely  to  occafion 
any  permanent  evil  to  the  confticution. 

The  firft  fymptom  by  which  women  judge  themfelves  to 
have  conceived,  is  an  intermiffion  of  the  regular  difeharge 
of  the  menles.  This  is  fo  general,  that  women  who  have 
been  accuftomed  to  be  regular,  always  date  their  conception 
from  the  time  they  firft  mifs  their courfes,  as  they  are  popu- 
larly called;  and  in  this  judgment,  they  are  almoft  con- 
ftantly  right,  unlefs  fever,  or  fome  other  caufe  has  inter- 
vened, to  which  the  interruption  of  them  may  be  attri- 
buted. 

Naufea  and  vomiting  are  alfo  pretty  conftant  attendants 
on  pregnancy.  Thefe  are  moft  troublefome  in  the  morning, 
and  often  commence  before  the  period  for  meftruation 
arrives.  They  have  been  fuppofed  to  be  occafioned  by  the 
fubfidence  of  the  uterus  into  the  pelvis,  dragging  part  of 
the  bowels  with  it.  But  as  they  come  on  before  the  uterus 
has  obtained  fufficient  bulk  to  difturb  the  bbwels  by  it's 
weight,  they  are  with  more  propriaty  aferibed  to  fympathy, 
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between  the  ftomach  and  the  uterus.  Naufea  and  vomit- 
ing, ur.lefs  uncommonly  violent,  are  rather  to  be  eileemed 
falutary  than  dangerous,  and  it  has  been  obferved,  that  wo- 
men, attacked  with  thefe  fymptoms,  are  lefs  liable  to  mif- 
carry,  than  thofe  who  are  free  from  them.  Blood  has  even 
been  known  to  be  thrown  up  from  the  ftomach,  from  the 
violence  of  the  {training,  without  any  fubfequent  ill  con- 
fequence.  When,  however,  the  vomiting  is  extremely  violent, 
and  obftinate,  if  there  are  alfofigns  of  plethora,  or  general 
fu'inefs,  of  the  veffels,  two  or  three  fmall  bleedings  have  often 
proved  falutary.  In  the  mean  while  the  body  fhould  be  kept 
open,  by  aaminiftering  gentle  eccoprotics,  which  the  cof- 
tive  date  of  the  bowels,  incident  alfo  to  pregnancy,  makes 
particularly  neceffary.  Infufion  of  fer.na,  with  foluble  tar- 
tar, or  the  bitter  purging  fait ; lenitive  electuary,  rhubarb, 
magnefia,  orcaftoroil,  may  be  conveniently  ufed,  or  emol- 
lient and  opening'  giyfters,  admimftered  advantageoufly  for 
this  purpofe.  In  the  relaxed  date  of  the  bowels,  to  which 
fome  delicate  women  are  inclined,  the  confectio  alkermes, 
or  aromatica,  given  in  weak  cinnamon  water,  with  three  or 
four  drops  of  the  tinfture  of  opium,  twice  or  thrice  a day, 
or  from  a quarter  of  a gram  to  a grain  of  opium  may  be 
given  advantageoufly  every  night  at  bed  time  ; where  thefe 
have  failed,  the  diarrhoea  has  been  removed*  by  giving  oc- 
cafionally,  in  addition  to  the  above,  fmaii  dofes  of  ipeca- 
cuanha ; or,  Billy,  by  change  of  air,  all  other  methods 
having  proved  unfuccefsful. 

The  difpofition  to  vomiting  ufualiy  ceafes  between  the 
fourth  and  fifth  month,  or  fcon  after  the  woman  has  quick- 
ened, (fee  Quickening).  The  uterus  now  riling  above 
the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  entering  into  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen,  is  lefs  prefl'ed  upon  by  the  neighbouring  parts, 
and  has  more  room  for  diilenhon  ; perhaps  alfo  having  been 
long  ufed  to  the  irritation,  obcafioned  by  the  increafe  of 
the  ovum,  it  is  lefs  fenfibly  affetted  by  it.  In  fome  con  ft  i- 
tutions,  however,  the  fickntfs  and  vomiting  continue  to 
harafs  the  women  through  the  whole  courfe  of  pregnancy  : 
yet  even  in  thefe  cafes,  although  the  vomiting  is  fo  incef- 
fant,  that  the  whole  of  what  is  taken  into  the  ftomach 
feems  to  be  ejeCted  that  way,  yet  fuch  women  have  ordi- 
narily as  favourable  labours,  produce  as  healthy  children, 
and  recover  from  child-birth  as  fpeedily  and  completely  as 
thofe  who  pafs  through  their  pregnancy  with  only  the  uuul 
ficknefs. 

Subfidence,  or  falling  in  of  the  abdomen,  fo  as  to  be 
lefs  prominent  than  ufual,  is  confidered  as  another  of  the 
early  fymptoms  of  pregnancy. 

Dans  une  ventre  plat 

Un  enfans  il  y a, 

as  the  old  French  proverb  has  it.  This  has  been  fald  to  be  oc- 
cafioned  by  tbedefeent  of  the  uterus  into  the  pelvis,  drawing 
with  it  a portion  of  the  bowels,  but  with  little  propriety. 
The  real  caufe  feems  to  be  emptinefs  of  the  bowels  : Wo- 

men not  only  vomiting  up  the  greater  part  of  the  food  they 
take  in,  during  the  firft  five  or  fix  weeks  of  their  pregnan- 
cy, but  being  ufualiy  during  that  time  fo  troubled  with 
naufea,  as  to  have  little  inclination  to  take  fuftenance. 

The  aureola,  or  circle  round  the  nipple,  which  in  virgins 
is  of  a beautiful  pink  colour,  becomes  darker,  it  is  faid, 
after  conception.  It  is  certain,  the  aureola  is  darker  in  wo- 
men who  have  had  children,  than  in  thofe  who  were  never 
pregnant,  and  in  fome  women  who  have  borne  many  child- 
ren, it  becomes  of  a dark  chocolate  colour,  but  as  that 
colour  continues  after  child-birth,  no  indication  can  be 
taken  thence,  whether  the  woman  is  actually  pregnant,  un- 
Jefs  perhaps  with  the  firft  child. 


Enlargement,  hardnefs,  and  tendernefs  of  the  breads, 
with  pains  darting  through  them,  and  a difeharge  of  a thin 
palilh  milk,  or  whey,  are  commonly  attendant  on  a preg- 
nant Hate.  This  alteration  in  the  ftate  of  the  breafts  u!u- 
ally  takes  place  in  the  third  or  fourth  month  after  concep- 
tion, fometimes  earlier,  and  is  indicative  of  the  preparation 
making  in  them  for  the  fecretion  of  milk,  the  future  nou- 
rilhment  for  the  child.  If  from  this  piun.p  and  firm  Hate, 
the  breafts  fublide,  and  become  loofe-  and  flaccid,  unlefs. 
a violent  diarrhoea  may  have  fupervened  to  occaficn  it,  the 
foetus  may  be  expected  to  be  weak,  fickiy,  or  dead. 

Cardialgia,  or  heart-burn,  is  a frequent  and  troublefome 
attendant  on  pregnancy.'  (See  Cardialgia).  This  has  ob- 
tained its  name  cardialgia,  from  its  being  fuppofed  to  be  an 
affedlion  cf  the  cardia,  or  upper  orifice  of  the  ftomach.  A 
fenfe  of  burning,  or  of  intenfe  heat,  mclefts  the  patient, 
which  demands  almoft  inpeffant  drinking  to  appeafe  it.  As 
the  uterus  enlarges,  it  thrufts  the  inteftines  higher  into  the 
abdomen,  hence  the  liver,  and  other  vifeera,  are  diflurbed 
and  ftraightened,  and  thence  probably  a more  plentiful  fecre- 
tion of  bile,  which  flowing  into  the  ftomach,  is  thought 
to  occafion  this  uneafy  fenfation,  which  is  obferved  to  be  more 
troublefome  in  a recumbent,  than  in  an  upright  pofture. 
Pills  with  foap  and  rhubarb,  Coiumbo  root,  magnefia,  and 
other  teftaceous  powders,  are  found  to  be  the  moft  ufeful 
medicines  in  this  complaint.  Milk  and  water,  pyrmont  and 
other  chalybeate  waters,  bark  and  tbnics  are  alfo  ferviceable ; 
but  it  fornttimes  refills  every  medicine,  and  only  fubfides 
after  the  food  is  digefted,  and  the  ftomach  is  nearly  emptied. 
This  points  to  the  only  preventive,  abftinence.  Women 
fubjetft  to  this  complaint  fnould  content  the.mfeives  with 
the  lighted  diet,  and  that  taken  in  fmall  quantities.  In 
the  mean  while,  the  rhubarb,  foap,  and  Coiumbo,  fhould  be 
periifted  in  to  help  digeftion,  and  to  cleanfe  and  empty  the 
bowels. 

Cramp,  attacking  the  legs,  thighs,  or  belly,  is  alfo  a 
frequent  attendant  on  the  pregnant  ftate.  This  is  probably 
occafioned  by  the  preffure  of  the  head,  or  other  part  of  the 
feetus  on  the  iliac  or  neighbouring  nerves,  and  confequently 
becomes  more  troublefome  the  farther  the  woman  advan- 
ces in  her  pregnancy.  An  unnaturally  irritable  ftate  of  the 
nervous  fyftem  feems  to  be  the  pre-difpofing  caufe  of  this 
complaint.  Hence,  perfons  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life, 
whole  conftitutions  are  debilitated  by  fitting  up  late  at 
nights,  by  large  companies,  luxurious  diet,  & c.  are  moll 
frequently  tormented  by  it.  A more  limple  diet,  early 
hours,  exercife  in  the  open  air,  keeping  the  bowels  empty, 
bark,  and  other  bitter  and  tonic  medicines,  promife  moft, 
both  in  preventing  and  curing  this  troublefome  complaint. 

Of  the  fymptoms  here  enumerated,  many  are  equivocalf 
as  happening  indifferently  in  the  pregnant,  or  in  the  unim- 
pregnated ftate ; and  none  of  them  are  fingly  or  fufficient 
validity,  to  enable  us  to  form  a decifive  opinion  from  them  ; 
but  from  the  conjunction  of  feveral  of  them,  a pretty  cer- 
tain conjecture  may  be  formed.  If  a woman  accuftorned 
to  be  regular,  foon  after  marriage  ceafes  to  be  fo,  and  about 
the  fame  time  is  affected  with  naufea  and  vomiting,  there 
would  be  little  hazard  in  pronouncing  fuch  a perfon  to  be 
pregnant.  But  where  the  fymptoms  are  equivocal,  it  is  al- 
ways belt  to  defer  giving  a decifive  opinion,  until  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fixth  month,  when  from  the  motion  of 
the  foetus,  and  the  increafed  bulk  of  the  abdomen,  we  may 
be  enabled  to  determine  with  certainty. 

About  this  time,  a new  train  of  fymptoms  fucceeds,  prin- 
cipally dependent  on  mechanical  caufes.  The  volume  of  the 
uterus,  daily  enlarging,  preffes  on,  and  flattens  the  urinary- 
bladder,  and  diminilhes  its  capacity.  Hence  a more  fre» 
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quent  neceffity  for  making  water,  The  uterus,  at  the  fame 
time,  prefling  on  the  rebtum,  occafions  the  alvine  faeces  to 
be  difcharged  with  difficulty  ; hence  coftivenefs,  and  the  re* 
turn  of  the  blood  by  the  iliac  and  haemorrhoidal  veins  be* 
ing  prevented,  by  the  fame  caufe,  the  piles ; henee,  aifo, 
cederaatous  fvvellings  of  the  legs,  thighs,  and  labia  pu- 
dendi. 

The  labia  pudendi,  confiding  almod  entirely  of  cellular 
membranes,  are  fometimes  fo  eriormoufly  diftendcd  as  to  pre- 
vent the  perfon  from  walking,  and  to  occafion  confiderable 
pain.  Scarifying  the  labia,  or  making  two  or  three  punc- 
tures with  a lancet,  the  parts  being  afteryvards  fomented 
with  warm  water,  fometimes  fucceeds  in  reducing  thele 
fvvellings.  Bleeding  and  moderate  purges  are  alfo  necef- 
fary.  However  formidable  the  appearance  of  the  labia, 
when  thus  enlarged,  may  be,  they  offer  no  impediment  to  the 
labour,  which  is  frequently,  in  thefe  cafes,  uncommmonly 
expeditious.  In  thefe  leuco-phlegmatic  habits,  the  fibres 
feem  to  have  loft  their  tone  or  power  of  refilling,  and  to 
give  way  to  the  flighted  impulfe,  fo  that  the  child  is  fre- 
quently expelled  by  the  moll  trifling  effort.  The  haemor- 
rhoids, or  piles,  are  not  fo  tradlable,  but  frequently  elude 
every  attempt  to  cure  them,  until  after  delivery,  when  they 
ufually  foon  fublide. 

Varices,  or  enlargement  of  the  veins  of  the  legs  and 
thighs,  being  dependent  on  the  fame  caufes,  the  preffure  of 
the  uterus,  preventing  the  return  of  the  blood  from  the 
lower  extremit-es,  can  only  be  palliated,  until  after  the 
birth  of  the  child,  when  they  gradually  vanifh.  It  will  be 
right,  while  waiting  for  this  event,  to  moderate  the  diften- 
fion  of  the  veins,  and  prevent  their  burding,  by  keeping  in 
a recumbent  pollure,  and  by  wearing  bandages  around  the 
parts.  The  piles  may  be  relieved  by  taking  a defert  fpoon- 
ful  of  cream  of  tartar  every  day,  and  by  anointing  them 
with  a preparation,  confiding  of  galls  of  Aleppo  reduced  to 
an  impalpable  powder,  and  mixed  to  the  confidence  of  an 
ointment  with  cold  drawn  linfeed  oil,  or  green  tea,  macerated 
in  boiling  water,  may.  be  applied  as  a poultice. 

An  idea  prevails  among  women,  that  it  is  neceffary  they 
fhould  take  a greater  quantity  of  nourilhment' during  the 
pregnant  ftate,than  at  other  times,  as  they  are  then  to  furnifh 
fuftenance  to  an  additional  being  ; and  they  frequently,  at 
3 the  exhortation  of  their  friends,  take  in  a greater  quantity 
of  food  than  they  have  any  inclination  for,  left  they  fhould 
deprive  the  child  of  its  neceffary  nourilhment.  But  as  no 
more  of  the  food  they  fwallow  can  be  of  ufe  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  than  what  is  properly  digelled,  and  as  all  the  fymp- 
toms  Ihew  the  depreffed  date  of  the  ftomach,  it  is  evident 
that  by  loading  that  organ  unneceffarily,  all  the  complaints 
incident  to  the  pregnant  date  will  be  aggravated  and  incr,eaf- 
ed.  The  greater  part  of  the  bile  being  difcharged  by  vo- 
miting, during  pregnancy,  a fufficiency  does  not  remain  to 
complete  the  digeftion  of  the  food,  to  which  it  greatly  contri- 
butes. Hence  the  chyle,  admitted  in  too  crude  a date  into 
the  veffels,  by  its  itimulus,  excites  after  every  meal  a kind 
of  hedlic,  by  which  the  body  is  emaciated,  the  face  is  con- 
tradled,  or  flirunk,  and  the  eyes,  as  Hippocrates  obferved, 
become  funk  or  hollow.  In  this  date,  therefore,  an  in- 
creafed  quantity  of  food,  by  increaiing  the  labour  of  digef- 
tion,  adds  to  the  mifehief.  A moderate  diet,  with  a due 
quantity  of  vegetables,  and  of  ripe  fruit,  with  country  air, 
when  it  can  be  obtained,  are  the  bed  remedies,,  and  are  to 
be  recommended  in  every  cafe  during  pregnancy. 

It  has  been  oblerved,  that  the  ceffation  of  the  inenfes  is 
one  of  the  earlier  figns  of  pregnancy  ; but  fome  women 
continue  to  have  a difeharge  of  blood  from  the  pudenda, 
recurring  at  longer  or  (hotter  intervals,  for  the  firft  four, 


five,  or  fix  months  o-f  their  pregnancy ; but  the  return  of 
thefe  difeharges  is  rarely  regular,  recurring  at  the  end  of 
the  fecond,  third,  or  fourth  week,  and  fometimes  at  the  end 
of  longer  intervals.  The  quantity  alfo  varits,  being  fome- 
times more  fparing,  at  others  more  profufe  than  the  menfea 
ufually  are.  Thefe  difeharges  happen  whenever  any  portion 
of  the  p'acenta,  or  membranes,  is  detached  from  the  uterus, 
and  generally  terminate  in  abortion,  or  the  premature  birth  of 
the  foetus  ; or  if  the  woman  carries  her  burthen  to  the  end  of 
the  ninth  month,  the  child  is  ufually  weak,  fickly,  or  dead 
born.  “ Si  pregnanti,”  Hippocrates  fays,  in  the  place 
lad  quoted,  “ purgationes  menllruae  curfum  fuum  teneant, 
bene  valere  feetum  eft  impcffibile.”  A fleiider  diet,  with 
occafional  fmall  bleedings,  and  mild  purges  are  the  bed  pre- 
ventives, in  thefe  cafes.  » 

Pica,  or  an  irregular  or  depraved  appetite,  exc  ting  wo- 
men to  long  for,  or  intenfeiy  defire,  fome  particular  kind  of 
food,  is  fometimes  an  attendant  on  pregnancy.  (See  Pica.) 
This  formerly,  from  an  improper  indulgence  of  the  appe- 
tites and  fancies  of  pregnant  women,  was  a very  trouble- 
fome,  and  fometimes  a formidable  affcdlion  ; as  not  only  the 
health  and  life  of  the  mother,  but  the  perfedlion  of  the 
foetus,  were  fuppofed  to  depend  oil  gratifying  thefe  longings. 
If  a child  happened  to  be  born  with  fome  mark  or  blemifh 
on  its  body,  the  memory  of  the  female  relatives  or  friends 
was  racked,  to  recollect  fome  defire  of  the  woman  that  had 
been  difappointed,  to  which  the  accident  was  attributed. 
Sometimes,  however,  thefe  marks  were  fuppofed  to  have 
been  occafioned  by  the  fudden  fight  of  fome  objedl,  which 
it  was  thought  to  refemble. 

This  idea  of  the  power  of  the  imagination  of  the  mother, 
in  marking  or  disfiguring  the  feetus,  is  fo  ancient  that  we  can 
fcarce  trace  its  origin.  We  read  in  Genefis,  that  Jacob 
placed  peeled  rods  before  the  ewes  when  in  company  with 
the  rams,  “ and  it  came  to  pafs,  that  when  the  ewes  looked 
at  the  rods,  that  the  lambs  they  yeaned,  were  party-solour- 
ed,  and  dreaked.”  And  Heliod,  the  mod  ancient  of  the 
Greek  poets,  fays,  “ Me  quis  rediens  e funere,  libei  is 
operam  det,  ne  imaginatio  rei  triftis,  in  proles  tranfeat, 
eafque  permutet.”  Let  no  one  returning  from  a funeral, 
embrace  his  wife,  left  the  melancholy  he  had  contradled, 
fhould  make  an  impreffion  on  the  foetus.  Dr.  Daniel 
Turner,  who  was  an  intire  convert  to  the  opinion,  has  made 
a large  colledlion  of  dories  of  monftrous  births,  all  occa- 
fioned,  he  fays,  by  the  difappointed  longings  of  their 
mothers,  or  by  their  being  frighted  by  the  fight  of  fome 
hideous  or  mifhapen  objects.  See  his  Treatife,  De  Morbis 
cutaneis.  lib.  xii.  Turner’s  book  was  anfvvered  by  Dr. 
Blondee,  in  a maflerly  and  fatisfadlory  manner.  The  opi- 
nion  is  now  wearing  away  very  fad,  and  bids  fair  in  a little 
time  to  be  totally  obliterated.  See  Imagination. 

When  the  appetite,  during  pregnancy,  is  inordinate  or 
depraved,  requiring  improper  food,  it  may  be  remedied  by 
taking  fmall  dofes  of  ipecacuanha,  off  rhubarb  and  magne* 
fia,  of  Colombo,  and  other  bitter  and  tonic  medicines. 

Conception,  immaculate,  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  is  a feaft 
eftablished  in  honour  of  the  Holy  Virgin  j particularly  with 
regard  to  her  having  been  conceived  and  born  immaculate: 
Le.  without  original  fin  y held  in  the  Romifh  church  on  the 
Sth  of  December. 

The  Latin  church,  fays  Gibbon,  (Hid.  of  the  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  vol.  ix.  p.  1 63.)  has  not 
difdained  to  borrow  from  the  Koran  the  immaculate  con- 
ception of  the  virgin-mother.  It  is  darkly  hinted  in  the 
Ko  ran  (c.  3.  p.  39.)  and  more  elearly  explained  by  the 
tradition  of  the  Sonnites.  (Sale’s  Note,  and  Maracci,  tom. 
ii.  p.  112.)  In  the  12th  century,  the  immaculate  concep- 
tion 
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tion  was  condemned  by  St.  Bernard  as  a prefumptuous  no- 
velty. However  Allatius,  in  bis  Prolegomena  on  Damaf- 
cenus,  endeavours  to  prove  this  feafl  to  have  been  celebrated 
by  feveral  churches  in  the  Eaft,  as  early  as  the  eighth  cen- 
tury. It  was  firft  eftablilhed  about  the  year  1138,  though 
it  is  not  known,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  by  whofe 
authority  it  was  introduced,  nor  in  what  place  it  was  firft. 
celebrated  ; about  1 140  certain  churches  in  France  began 
to  obftrve  it  ; but  it  had  been  obferved  in  England,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  zeal  of  archbilhop  Anfelm,  before  this 
period. 

The  church  of  Lyons  in  France  was  one  of  the  hi  ft 
that  adopted  this  new  feftival,  but  the  canons  of  Lyons 
were  feverely  cenfured  by  St.  Bernard  for  the  innovation, 
and  he  vigoroufly  oppofed  the  immaculate  conception  of 
the  Virgin,  becaufe  it  fuppofed  her  being  honoured  with  a 
privilege  which  belonged  to  Chrift  alone.  Thus  com- 
menced a controverfy which  occafioned  two  parties  in  the 
Chriftian  church  that  contended  with  each  other  for  feveral 
centuries. 

This  has  been  a great  fubjeft  of  controverfy  between  the 
Scotifts  and  Thomifts  ; the  former  maintaining,  and  the 
latter  impugning  it. 

The  Dominicans  efpoufed  the  party  of  St.  Thomas,  and 
held  out  a long  time  in  defence  of  the  Virgin’s  being  con- 
ceived in  original  fin.  When  this  controverly  was  renewed 
at  Paris  in  13S4,  by  John  de  Montefono,  a native  of  Ar- 
ragon,  a Dominican  friar  and  profeffor  of  divinity,  who 
publicly  afferted  that  all  who  believed  the  immaculate  con- 
ception were  enemies  of  the  true  faith,  the  college  of 
divines,  and  the  whole  univerlity  of  Paiis,  condemned  this 
and  fome  other  tenets  of  Montefonus.  Upon  this  the  Do- 
minicans, together  with  their  champion  Montefonus,  ap- 
pealed from  the  fentence  of  the  univerlity  to  pope  Clement 
VII.  at  Avignon,  (the  name  aflumed  by  cardinal  Robert 
of  Geneva,  on  his  election  during  the  pontificate  of  Urban 
VI.)  and  raifed  an  outcry,  that  St.  Thomas  himfelf  was 
condemned  by  the  judgment  parted  upon  their  brother. 
But,  before  the  pope  could  decide  the  affair,  the  accufed 
friar  fled  from  the  court  of  Avignon,  went  over  to  the 
party  of  Urban  VI.,  who  refided  at  Rome,  and  thus,  dur- 
ing his  abfence,  was  excommunicated.  Whether  or  not 
the  pope  approved  the  fentence  of  the  univerfity  of  Paris  is 
not  afeertained.  The  Dominicans,  however,  deny  that  he 
did,  and  affirm,  that  Montefonus  was  condemned  merely  on 
account  of  his  flight ; though  there  are  many  others  who 
aflert,  that  his  opinion  was  alfo  condemned.  And  as  the 
Dominicans  would  not  acknowledge  the  fentence  of  the 
univerlity  to  be  valid,  they  were  expelled  in  the  year 
1389,  and  were  not  reilored  to  their  ancient  honours  in  that 
learned  body  till  the  year  1404.  The  council  of  Trent, 
ferti  v.  in  the  decree  of  original  Jin,  declares  it  not  to  be 
the  intention  of  the  council  to  inciude  the  Virgin  under  it  ; 
her  conception  it  calls  immaculate  ; and  appoints  the  con- 
ftitutions  of  Sixtus  IV.  to  be  obferved  with  regard  to  it. 

This  controverfy  between  the  Dominicans  and  Francif- 
cans  was  revived  in  the  feventeenth  century  ; and  a feftival 
was  appointed  by  Clement  XI.  in  1708,  to  be  celebrated 
throughout  the  Romifli  church  : however,  the  Dominicans 
peril  ft  in  denying  the  obligation  of  this  law,  and  in  main- 
taining their  ancient  do&rines. 

In  the  three  Spar.ifh  military  orders  of  St.  James  of  the 
Sword,  Calatrava,  and  Alcantara,  the  knights  take  a vow, 
at  their-  admiffion,  to  defend  the  immaculate  conception. 
This  refolution  was  firft  taken  in  1652. 

Peter  d’Alva  and  Aftorga  have  publiflied  forty-eight 
huge  volumes  in  folio,  oa  the  myfteries  of  the  conception. 
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Conception,  Order  of,  in  Germany,  was  militated  in 
1618,  by  Charles  de  Gonzaguez  of  Cleves,  duke  of  Niver- 
nois  and  Rheteblois,  and  was  confirmed  by  pope  Urban 
VIII.  in  1624.  The  badge  of  this  order  was  a golden 
crofs  of  eight  points  enamelled  blue  ; in  the  centre  a medal, 
lion  rayonnated  gold,  thereon  the  image  of  the  Virgin 
(landing  on  a cretcent,  holding  in  her  arms  our  Saviour, 
and  round  her  head  1 0 ftars  all  enamelled  proper  ; the 
reverfe  was  enamelled  as  the  front,  and  on  the  medallion 
St.  Michael  ; the  whole  of  the  ftar  environed  with  the 
cordon  of  St.  Francis,  tied  at  the  bottom  : this  badge  was 
worn  round  the  n.eck  pendent  to  a Iky- blue  ribbon. 

Conception,  religious  of  the  order  of.  See  The- 
atines. 

CONCEPTUALISTS,  in  Logic  and  Metaphyfics , a de- 
nomination given  to  a party  of  nominalifts,  who  took  a middle 
road  between  the  two  fetfts  of  nominalifts  and  realiils,  into 
which  the  fcholaftic  philofophers were  divided  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  twelfth  century.  That  u'niverfality,  which  the 
realiftshoid  to  be  in  things  themftlves,  and  the  nominalifts  in 
name  only,  the  conceptualifts  hold  to  be  neither  in  things 
nor  in  names  only,  but  in  our  conceptions,  whence  they 
derived  their  appellation  ; but  being  expofed  to  the  batte- 
ries of  both  the  oppofite  parties,  they  made  no  great 
figure.  It  is  not  an  eafy  matter,  fays  profeffor  Dugald 
Stewart  (Eiem.  of  the  Philofophy  of  the  Human  Mind, 
p.  192),  to  afeertain  precifely  the  meaning  of  the  eoncep- 
tualifts  on  the  point  in  qiu-ftion,  their  language  on  the  fub- 
jeff  being  indiftinft  and  inaccurate  ; but  the  profeffor  thinks 
that,  upon  the  whole,  it  amounted  to  the  two  following 
propofitions : firft,  that  we  have  no  reafon  to  believe  the 
exiftence  of  any  effences,  or  univerfal  ideas,  correfponding  to 
general  terms  ; and,  fecondly,  that  the  mind  has  the  power 
of  reafoning  concerning  genera,  or  claffes  of  individuals, 
without  the  mediation  of  language.  In  denying  the  ex- 
iftence of  univerfals,  the  conceptualifts  agreed  with  the 
nominalifts.  To  wlnt  then,  can  we  fuppofe,  fays  the 
profeflbr,  that  they  differed  from  them,  but  about  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  language,  as  an  inllrument  of  thought,  in  car- 
rying on  our  general  {peculations  ? Mr.  Locke  is  referred 
by  Dr.  Reid  (Effays  on  the  InteileAua!  Powers  of  Man, 
p.  47S  ) to  the  ciais  of  conceptualifts.  He  does  not  main- 
tain, that  there  are  things  which  are  univerfal ; but  that  we 
have  general  or  univerfal  ideas  which  we  form  by  abllradlion  ; 
and  this  power  of  forming  abftraff  and  general  ideas,  he 
conceives,  to  be  that  which  makes  the  chief  diilindftion  in 
point  of  underftanding  between  men  and  brutes. 

If  Mr.  Locke,  fays  proftffjr  Stewart  (ubi  fupra),  bad  any- 
decided  opinion  on  the  point  in  dilpute,  it  did  not  differ 
materially  from  what  is  ftated  in  the  general  propofitions, 
which  we  have  already  cited.  The  apparent  inconfiftencies 
which  occur  in  that  part  of  his  Effay  in  which  the  quef- 
tion  is  difeuffed,  have  led  fubfequent  authors  to  reprefent 
his  fentiments  in  different  lights ; but  as  thefe  inconliftcn- 
cies  plainly  (hew,  that  he  was  fatisfied  neither  with  the 
fyftem  of  the  realiils,  nor  with  that  of  the  nominalifts, 
they  feem  to  demonllrate  that  he  leaned  to  the  intermediate 
hypothefis  already  mentioned,  notwit!, ft  aiding  the  inaccu- 
rate and  paradoxical  manner  in  which  he  has  exprefted  it. 
Dr,  Reid’s  opinion  feems  to  the  profeffor  to  coincide  nearly 
with  that  of  the  conceptualifts;  or,  at  lead,  to  coincide 
with  the  two  propofitions,  which  are  fuppofed  to  contain 
a fummary  of  their  doctrine.  The  abfurdity  of  the  ancient 
opinion  concerning  univerlals,  as  maintained*  both  by  Plato 
and  Arifto'le,  he  has  expofed  by  the  cleared  and  moll  deci- 
five  arguments ; and  by  his  own  very  original  and  impoitant 
{peculations  concerning  the  ideal  theory,  he  has,  in  the 
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ingenious  profeflbr’s  opinion,  completely  deftroyed  that  na- 
tural prejudice  from  which  the  whole  fyftem  of  univerfal 
idea3  gradually  took  rife.  If,  even  in  the  cafe  of  indivi- 
duals, we  have  no  reafon  to  believe  the  exiftence  of  any 
objedt  of  thought  in  the  mind,  d i ft i n 6b  from  the  mind  itfelf, 
we  are  at  once  relieved  from  all  the  difficulties  in  which  phi- 
lofophers  have  involved  themfelves,  by  attempting  to  ex- 
plain, in  confilhency  with  that  ancient  hypothefis,  the  pro- 
Ccl's  of  the  mind  in  its  general  fpeculations.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  no  lefs  clear  from  Dr.  Reid’s  criticifms  on  Berke- 
ley and  Hume,  that  his  opinion  does  not  coincide  with  that 
cf  the  nominalifts ; and  that  the  power  which  the  mind 
poffiffies  of  reafoning,  concerning  daffies  of  objedls,  ap- 
pears to  him  to  imply  fome  faculty,  of  which  no  notice 
is  taken  in  the  fyftems  of  thefe  phiiofophers.  However,  he 
has  no  where  pofitively  afferted,  that  language  is  not  an 
tlTential  in  ft  ru  meat'  of  thought  in  our  general  reafonings. 
At  the  fame  time,  as  he  has  not  affirmed  the  contrary,  and 
as  he  has  declared  himfelf  diffatisfied  with  the  dodlrines  of 
Berkeley  and  Hume,  his  readers  are  naturally  led  to  con- 
clude, that  this  is  his  real  opinion  on  the  fufcjeft.  His 
filence  on  this  point  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  it  is  the 
only  point  about  which  there  can  be  any  reafonable  contro- 
verfy  among  thofe  who  allow  his  refutation  of  the  ideal  hy- 
pothecs to  be  fatisfadhory.  In  confequence  of  that  refuta- 
tion, the  whole  difpute  between  the  realifts  and  the  con- 
ceptualifts  falls  at  once  to  the  ground  ; but  the  difpute  be- 
tween the  conceptualifts  and  the  nominalifts  (which  involve 
the  great  queflion  concerning  the  ufe  of  figns  in  general 
fpeculation)  remains  on  the  fame  footing  as  before.  See 
Conception. 

CONCERT,  an  affembly  of  mulicians,  or  a band  of 
mufical  performers  affembled  for  the  entertainment  of  mu- 
fical  hearers. 

Concert  Sp'irituel,  Fr.  A concert  of  facred  mufic,  ori- 
ginally ellablifhed  at  Paris  in  1725,  by  permiffion  of  the 
manager  of  the  opera  ; which  permiffion  was  purchafed  by 
the  brother  of  the  celebrated  Philidor,  to  perform  concerts 
in  Lent,  on  the  days  the  theatres  were  clofed,  at  the  price 
of  icoo  livres  a year,  for  three  years,  on  condition  that  no 
French  mufic  or  feledlions  from  the  opera  ffiould  be  per- 
formed at  thefe  concerts.  This  fi.rft  gave  birth  to  the  ufe 
of  foreign  mufic  and  foreign  muficians  in  France.  The  li- 
cence was  renewed  from  time  to  time,  but  always  at  an 
advanced  price,  till  it  amounted,  in  1749,  to  9000  livres 
a-year.  In  1734,  the  two  celebrated  Bezzozi’s,  from  Turin, 
performed  at  the  concert  fpirituel,  one  on  the  hautbois  and 
the  other  on  the  balloon,  with  more  applaufe  than  any  fo- 
reign muficians  had  ever  before  received  in  France.  The 
celebrated  Mondonville  had  the  diredion  of  this  concert  for 
feveral  years,  and  compofed  exprefsly  for  its  ufe  motets  for 
a fingle  voice,  accompanied  by  a rapid  and  difficult  harpfi- 
-chord  hffion.  It  was  at  the  concert  fpirituel,  which,  like  our 
oratorios,  takes  place  when  no  dramatic  performances  are 
allowed,  that  Giornovichi,  La  Motte,  Viotti,  the  Agnjari, 
Madame  Mara,  the  Todi,  Savoi,  and  David,  were  firft.  heard 
in  France  ; and  afforded  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  an  oppor- 
tunity of  comparing  the  mufic  and  performance  of  foreign 
muficians  with  their  own.  t 

In  1749,  during  Lent,  Geminiani  had  a concert  of  facred 
mufic  at  Druiy-lane  theatre,  the  vocal  pieces  were  all  Italian 
to  Latin  words.  Gem  niani  himfelf  led  the  band  on  this 
occafion,  md  played  one  of  his  own  folos.  This  perform- 
ance, in  imitation  of  the  French,  was  called  Concerto 
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In  Italy  and  Spain,  academia,  ItaL  implies  a concert.  In 


France,  Academic  Royale  de  Mufique,  was  the  title  given  at 
Paris  to  the  eftablifhment  of  the  opera  under  Lulli  hy  Louis 
XIV.  in  1672,  which  it  retained  till  the  revolution.  Rouf- 
feau,  the  fcourge  of  French  mufic  and  French  muficians, 
traduced  both  fo  much  in  his  famous  letter  on  French  mufic, 
that  he  was  burnt  in  effigy  at  the  Op  -ra-houfe  door.  And 
in  the  article  Academie  Royale  de  Mufique,  in  the  Ency- 
clopedic, and  Diet,  de  Mufique,  he  has  given  great  offence 
by  a pun  ; when  after  barely  mentioning  this  academy,  he 
only  adds — “ I (hall  fay  nothing  further  concerning  this 
celebrated  eftablifliment,  except  that  of  all  the  academies  in 
the  world,  this  is  that  which  has  made  the  mojl  noife (le 
plus  de  bruit) . 

Concert -Pitch.  This  term, among  muficians,  implies  that 
particular  elevation  or  tone,  as  to  gravity  or  acutenefs,  which, 
ought  to  obtain  between  different  mufical  inftruments  intended 
to  be  ufed  in  concert,  which,  when  thus  adjufted,  are  faid 
to  be  tuned,  or  in  tune.  In  concerts  entirely  vocal,  or  thofe 
wherein  adjultable  or  perfi-dt  inftruments  only  are  ufed,  as 
violins,  viclincellos,  See.,  any  precife  pitch  being  fixed  for 
the  notes  is  immaterial,  fo  that  all  the  inftruments  derive 
their  notes  from  fome  one  found,  within  moderate  limits  of 
the  pitch  in  general  ufe,  and  for  which  the  inftruments  were 
bv  their  dimenfions  calculated  ; lingers  therefore  ufually  de- 
rive their  pitch  from  a fimple  wind  inftrument  called  a 
Pitch-pipe  (fee  that  article),  becaufe  the  fame  admits  of 
taking  their  key-note  a little  higher  or  a little  lower  than 
the  note  marked  on  the  ftopper  of  the  pipe,  according  to 
circumftancts,  and  the  nature  of  the  piece  of  mufic  to  be 
performed.  Violin  performers,  when  no  keyed-inftruments 
are  prefent,  ufuaily  derive  their  pitch  from  a fimple  fteel 
fork,  tuned  to  the  note  A,  called  a Tuning-fork  (fee.  that 
article.) 

Inftruments,  which  either  from  their  large  and  compli- 
cated conftrudftion,  as  organs,  piano-fortes,  Sic.,  or  the  fixed 
nature  of  their  notes,  as  buffoons,  oboes,  flutes,  &c.,  can- 
not admit  of  the  occafional  variation  in  the  pitch  of  all  their 
notes  which  we  have  mentioned  above,  are  regulated  by  the 
makers  and  tuners  of  them,  to  what  is  called  by  fome  the 
concert  pitch,  and  by  others  the  opera-pitch ; though  others 
maintain  that  the  latter,  or  that  ufed  by  the  Italian  opera 
band,  is  higher  than  the  ufual  concert-pitch  of  the  country. 
It  were  much  to  be  wifhed,  that  one  invariable  pitch  were 
adopted  and  ufed,  but  this  cannot  be  hoped  for,  until  the 
fame  is  accurately  expreffed  by  the  number  of  pulfes  or 
vibrations  excited  in  the  air  in  a given  time  by  the  given 
note  ; and  the  number  of  thefe  vibrations  is  effential  to  be 
known,  before  the  theory  of  beats,  as  laid  down  by  Dr. 
Robert  Smith  in  his  “ Harmonics,”  the  only  general  and 
accurate  method  of  tuning  inftruments  to  a required  tempe- 
rament, can  be  applied.  We  fhall  therefore  firft  explain  the 
different  methods  which  have  been  invented  for  afeertaining 
the  exadh  number  of  vibrations  made  by  any  given  mufical 
found,  and  confequently  of  fixing  its  pitch,  and  then  relate 
fuch  experiments  as  have  fallen  within  our  knowledge  for 
determining  what  is  the  prefent  co\cert-piich  in  this 
country. 

The  problem  being  of  confidera'ole  importance,  we  fhall 
enumerate  eight  different  methods  of  folving  it ; in  order 
that  experiments  may  be  varied  in  different  ways,  both  for 
obtaining  greater  accuracy,  and  tlrat  the  coincidence  of  their 
refults  may  infpire  confidence  in  the  minds  of  frch  as  have 
not  fufficient  mathematical  knowledge  or  patience  to  go 
through  the  inveftigations,  on  which  the  theory  of  the  vi- 
brations of  a mufical  firing,  and  the  beats  of  an  irnperfedt 
eonfonance  are  founded  : and  fince  the  note  C-fo!-fa-ut,  or 
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that  on  which  the  tenor-cliff  is  placed,  being  alfo  the  ledger 

-®- 

line  above  the  bafe  ftaff  EIEEEz>  or  the  fame  below  the 


^ , is  now  generally  made  the 


treble  ftaff  of  mufic 

key-note,  in  Hating  the  notes  of  the  odtave,  whether  diatonic 
or  tempered,  we  (hall  adopt  each  of  the  formulas,  to  the 
finding  of  the  pulfes  made  by  this  note  in  ten  feconls  of 
time,  to  be  determined  by  a ftop-watch,  a fecond  pendulum 
clock,  or  a fimple  pendulum,  ufed  for  the  exprefs  purpofe 
of  determining  periods  of  io"  each.  (See  Pendulum.) 

The  firjl  method  was  fuggefted  by  Pere  Merfenne.  It 
confifts  in  a wire  or  catgut  firing,  of  about  15  to  17  feet  in 
length,  over  two  fixed  bridges  at  its  extremities ; and  after 
this,  dividing-  the  diftance  between  the  bridges  accurately 
into  eight  equal  parts ; then  fixing  another  bridge  at  one  of 
thofe  divifions  from  the  end  ; taking  care  that  the  new 
bridge,  which  ftiould  have  a tolerably  fharp  edge  or  top, 
does  not  ftrain  the  firing,  or  force  it  out  of  its  ftraight  line. 
The  tuning-fork,  pipe,  or  firing  C,  upon  the  initrument 
whofe  pitch  is  to  be  determined,  is  now  to  Pe  compared 
with  the  found  of  the  f-t’n  part  of  the  firing  ; and  if  its 
double  octave  below  nearly  agrees  therewith,  the  tenfion  of 
the  whole  firing  is  to  be  altered,  as  in  tuning  a firinged 
inftrument,  either  tightening  or  flackening  it,  until  the  yth 
part  is  in  exact  unifon  with  the  double  odtave  below  the 
note  C,  without  any  beats  or  undulations  : if  the  found  of 
the  fth  of  the  firing  ffiould  be  found  on  trial  to  give  a clear 
mufical  note,  and  yet  differ  very  materially  from  the  double 
odtave  below  C,  it  may  be  neceffary  to  affume  a greater  or 
Idler  length  between  the  extreme  bridges,  and  to  determine 
anew  the  place  of  the  bridge  for  the  fth  part  thereof : and 
after  the  fth  part  has  been  nicely  adjufted  to  the  double 
odtave  below  the  note  C,  as  above,  it  will  be  proper  again 
to  compare  the  meafure  of  the  fth  part  of  the  firing  with 
its  whole  length,  to  fee  that  the  points  of  bearing  on  the 
bridges  are  accurately  adjufted  to  thefe  proportions.  Now 
remove  carefully  the  middle  bridge,  and  caufe  the  whole 
firing  to  vibrate,  which  it  will  be  found  to  do  fo  flowly,  as 
not  to  caufe  an  audible  found,  [if  any  found  is  heard,  it  will 
be  one  of  the  Harmonics  of  that  note,  fee  that  article, 
and  Trumpet],  but  fo  that  its  number  of  vibrations  in 
10"  can  be  feen  and  counted,  efpecially  if  a quill  be  held 
fo  near  to  the  middle  part  of  the  firing,  that  it  may  touch 
it  at  each  extremity  of  its  vibration  ; 33  times  the  number 
of  thefe  vibrations  will  give  the  number  of  pulfes  or  com- 
plete vibration's  made  by  C in  10",  and  may  be  called  its 
pitch. 

The  fecond  method  is  that  which  Dr.  Robifon  ufed, 
wherein  a machine,  conlifting  of  a combination  of  wheel- 
work,  could  be  fo  regulated  by  the  motion  of  a fly,  that 
any  given  number  of  the  teeth  of  a wheel  Ihould  pafs  and 
ftrike  a quill  projecting  againft  them,  during  the  tpace  of 
10".  In  ufing  fuch  a machine  as  this,  the  velocity  of  the 
laft  wheel  ftiould  be  fo  regulated,  that  the  found  produced 
by  the  fnaps  of  the  quill  again  It  the  teeth,  ftiould  be  in 
exadt  unifon  with  the  note  C ; when  the  known  number  of 
teetn  wh  ch  ftrike  the  quill  in  the  given  time,  will  deter- 
mine the  pitch. 

The  third  method  is  by  the  fame  learned  and  ingenious 
gentleman,  who  contrived  an  apparatus,  regulated  in  the 
manner  laft  defcribed,  which  opened  and  finut  the  paffage  to 
an  even  current  of  air,  produced  by  a pair  of  bellows,  fuch 
as  are  ufed  in  organs,  any  required  number  of  times  in  xo"j 


this  fingular  apparatus  was  found  to  give  a clear  mufical 
found,  which  regulated  to  an  unifon  with  C,  gave  the  exadt 
pitch  thereof,  by  the  number  of  alternate  openings  and 
fhuttings  of  the  cock  in  10".  ^ _ 

The  fourth  method  is  founded  on  the  following  proper- 
tion,  by  the  author  laft-mentioned,  viz.  “ An  open  organ 
pipe,  when  founding  its  fundamental  note,  undulates  with 
one  node  in  its  middle,  and  its  undulations  are  analogous,  in 
refpedt  of  their  mechanifm,  with  the  vibrations  of  a wire  of 
the  fame  length,  and  the  fame  weight,  with  the  column  of 
air  in  the  pipe,  and  ftretched  by  a weight  equal  to  that  of  a 
column  of  the  fame  air,  teaching  to  the  top  of  a homoge- 
neous atmofphere,  or  equal  to  the  weight  of  a column  of 
mercury,  as  high  as  that  in  the  barometer.”  (See  Pipes, 
Theory  of  the  Sound  of,  Trumpet,  &c.)  Whence  this 
fimple  practical  rule,  when  the  barometer  Hands  at  about 
30  inches,  and  the  thermometer  at  about  55°,  viz.  divide 
the  number  226620  by  the  length  in  inches  and  tentns,  of 
an  open  cylindrical  pipe  which  founds  C,  and  the  quotient 
will  be  the  number  of  pulfes  or  complete  vibrations  made 
thereby  in  10". 

The  fifth  method  confifts  in  fufpendiug  a known  weight 
(equal  to  W grains)  atone  end  of  a wire,  fuch  as  is  ufed  for 
the  loweft  notes  of  a piano-forte,  the  other  end  of  which  is 
lapped  round  a thumb-peg,  fuch  as  is  ufed  fortuning  a violin, 
fcrewed  tightly  into  the  wainfcot,  near  to  an  inftrument 
whofe  pitch  is  to  be  determined  ; then  by  turning  the  peg, 
lengthen  or  fhorten  the  vibrating  part  of  the  wire,  until 
when  ftruck  it  founds  exactly  a double  odtave  below  C ; 
meafure  exactly  the  length  of  the  vibrating  part  of  the  firing, 
between  its  contact  with  the  peg  and  the  loop  which  fui- 
tains  the  weight ; call  this  L inches.  After  this,  cut  oft 
exactly  L inches  of  this  fame  wire  and  weigh  it,  call  its 
weight  W grains  ; then  will  the  number  of  complete  vibra- 
tions or  pulles  made  by  C in  10"  be  found  by  the  following 

theorem  5 viz,  ^ J ^ ^ \y"~  * ®£e our art:c1l£:  Chords. 

The  fixth  method  is  by  Dr.  Robifon,  and  is  as  follows. 
Let  a violin-guitar,  or  any  fuch  inftrument,  be  fixed  up 
againft  a wall  with  the  finger-board  downwards,  and  in  fuch. 
a manner  that  a violin-firing,  drained  by  a weight,  may  prefs 
on  the  bridge,  but  hang  free  of  the  lower  end  of  the  finger-  * 
board.  Let  another  firing  be  ftrained  by  one  of  the  tnnmg- 
pins,  till  it  be  in  exadt  unifon  with  C,  then  hang  weights  on 
the  other  firing,  till  upon  drawing  the  bow  acrofs  both 
firings  at  a fmall  diftance  below  the  bridge,  they  are  found 
to  be  perfedt  unifons,  taking  care  that  the  preiTure  of  the 
bow  on  the  firings  is  fo  moderate,  as  not  to  atfedt  the  tenfion 
of  the  firing  firft  tuned.  Then,  having  noted  carefully  the 
weight  appended  to  the  firft  firing,  add  one-fortieth  pait 
thereof  to  the  fame.  Now  draw  the  bow  carefully  again 
acrofs  the  firings  as  before,  and  an  audible  heating  wilt  be 
heard  between  the  founds  of  the  two  firings  ; count  the 
number  of  thefe  beats  during  10",  and  80  times  this  will  be 
the  number  of  complete  vibrations,  or  pulfes,  made  by  C 
in  10". 

The  feventh  method,  as  well  as  the  beft,  depends  on  tun- 
ing a major  comma ; for  which  feveral  rules  are  given  under 
the  article  Comma.  From  the  odtave  below  C tune  upwards 
three  fucceffive  perfedt  fifths  upon  a fingle  flop  of  an  organ, 
C G,  G D,  and  D A ; and  thence  tune  downwards  the  per- 
fedt major  fixth,  A C ; which  laft  C will  be  a major  comma 
above  the  firft  C,  and  will  beat  confiderably  when  founded 
therewith  ; count  thefe  beats  during  10",  and  81  times  this 
will  be  the  number  of  complete  vibrations,  cr  pulfes  of  C 
in  10".  See  Dr.  Smith’s  Harmonics,  p.  195. 

The  eighth  method  (Harmonics,  p.  197-}  confifts  in  tuning 
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a major  fixth,  C A,  above  C,  not  perfeft,  but  fuch  that  it 
may  beat  (harp  B times  in  to"  ; from  thence  tune  down- 
wards three  fucceiTive  perfect  fifths , AD,  D G,  and  G C ; 
which  laft  note  will  be  an  imperfeft  octave  below  C,  the 
beats  of  which  oftave  are  to  be  counted  during  10" , carefully 
diftinguilhing  whether  it  beats  (harp  or  flat,  and  calling  the 
number,  if  fharp,  S,  and  if  flat,  F ; then  will  StS  + 16B, 
or  16B  — 8iF,  according  as  the  cafe  may  be,  exprefs  the 
number  of  complete  vibrations,  or  pulfes  of  C in  io". 

It  is  not  in  our  power  to  give  fo  fatisfaftory  an  account 
«f  what  is  the  prefent  concei  t or  opera-pitch  in  this  coun- 
try, as  we  could  have  wifned  ; but  we  hope  that  experi- 
ments will  hereafter  be  multiplied,  for  fixing  it  very  exactly 
(at  a mean  date  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer),  and 
after  fuch  determination,  that  the  exaft  number  of  pulfes 
or  complete  vibrations  from  one  extreme  of  the  vibrations 
of  a firing  until  its  return  to  the  fame  point,  will  be  re- 
forted  to  by  infirument- makers  and  tuners,  for  regulating 
the  pitch  of  their  forks,  pipes,  and  inftruments. 

The  vibrations,  mentioned  in  M.  Euler’s  experiment, 
(after  our  fifth  method,  under  our  article  Chords)  were 
femi-vibrations,  or  thofe  made,  while  a point  in  a mufical 
firing,  went  from  and  returned  to  the  axis,  or  line  of  reft, 
between  the  two  points  of  fufpenlion,  and  not  complete  vibra- 
tions, or  thofe  made  while  the  firing  went  from  and  returned 
to  the  place  of  its  greatett  deviation  from  the  axis:  therefore 


er  196,  was  the  number 


of  complete  vibrations  per 


i",  made  by  the  A,  a minor  third  below  our  C ; whence 
this  made  — X 196  x 10=2  351  complete  vibrations  in 
10". 

Dr.  Robert  Smith  (HaAnonics,  p. '220  and  271),  calcu- 
lated about  the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  that  the  tenor 
clef  C note,  upon  the  organ  in  Trinity  college,  Cambridge, 
made  232^  complete  vibrations  in  t",  or  2322  in  10'',  which, 
he  fays,  was  above  half  a mean-tone  lower  than  the  London 
opera  pitch  at  that  time,  and  which  therefore  probably  gave 
about  2460  or  2470  pulfes  in  10".  The  above  experiment 
of  Dr.  Smith’s  was  made,  after  Trinity  college  organ  had 
been  depreflfed  a whole  tone  in  its  pitch,  by  making  the 
keys  eai-h  to  aft  on  two  pipes  lofwer  in  the  fcale  than  they 
originally  did,  by  which  it  was  reduced  (Harmonics,  p.  208, 
and  218)  to  the  Roman  pitch , or  that  to  which  the  pitch- 
pipes,  made  about  the  year  1720,  were  generally  tuned. 
Dr.  Thomas  Young,  in  his  leftures  at  the  Royal  Inftitu- 
tion  (Syllabus,  p.  93),  ftates  our  C to  make  256  vibra- 
tions in  1",  apparently  only,  for  the  purpoie  of  agreeing 
with  an  imaginary  C eight  oftaves  below,  which  is  to  make 
but  1 vibration  in  1",  but  which  imaginary  C,  according  to 
the  recent  determinations  of  concert-pitch,  which  w;e  are  about 
to  mention,  ought  to  make  but  the  part  of  a vibration 
in  1",  the  8th  oftave  above  which  will  be  moved  at  the  rate 
of  240c  pulfes  in  10  feconds. 

1 he  late  Dr.  Robifon  applied  our  fecond,  third,  and  fixt’n 
methods,  for  determining  the  complete  vibrations  made  by 
C,  and  ftates  them  all  to  agree  extremely  near  with  240  in 
l",  or  2400  in  10".  Many  other  experiments  are  upon  re- 
cord, but  generally  fame  other  note  than  C was  felefted  for 
the  experiment,  the  exaft  interval  between  which  and  C we 
are  ignorant  of,  owing  to  the  temperament  of  the  inftrument; 
this  is  the  cafe  with  Dr.  Smith’s  determinations  (by  the  fifth 
and  othtrs  of  the  methods  above,  Harmonics,  p.  J92,  See.) 
of  the  vibrations  made  by  D lafiol  re,  upon  the  organ  above- 
mentioned. 

£ 


We  were  lately  prefent  at  an  experiment  by  Mr.  John 
Ifaac  Hawkins,  at  his  houfe  in  Great  Titchfield-ureet, 
where  he  manufactures  the  finger-keyed  viols  and  double- 
baffes,  mentioned  undtr  our  article  Cl avtol,  (fee  Finger- 
keyed  Viol)  according  to  our  fir  It  method  above:  two 
pieces  of  hard  wood,  about  an  inch  thick,  were  ferewed 
down  to  the  floor  in  his  room,  at  about  22  teet  afunder,  and 
were  pierced  for  the  two  firing-pegs  of  a harpfichord  wire  ; 
feveral  thin  pieces  of  wood  with  a (harp  edge  at  top,  and 
rifing  a very  fmall  height  more  above  the  floor,  than  the 
fixed  pieces  of  wood,  were  provided  as  moveable  bridges.  A 
brafs  wire,  called  No.  15,  by  the  piano-forte  makers,  and 
the  largeft  iize  which  they  ule  in  grand  piano-fortes,  which 
was  found  to  be  .033  inch  diameter,  was  lapped  round  the 
pins,  and  ftretclied  by  turning  one  ot  them.  From  a point 
marked  o on  the  floor,  8 or  10  inches  from  one  of  the  Uxed 
pieces  of  wood,  the  feveral  diftances  7 § inches,  15,  30,  60, 
120,  and  240  inches  were  carefully  meafured  and  marked 
under  the  firing  ; a bridge  was  then  placed  under  the  firing, 
at  the  point  o ; another  at  7^,  and  another  at  240  inches, 
and  one  of  the  tuning  pegs  was  turned  until  the  .lhort  por^ 
tion  of  the  firing,  o to  was  in  perfeft  unifon  with  Mr. 
H’s  fmall,  or  mouth  tuning-fork,  C ; Q which  is  a very  con- 
fiderable  improvement  upon  the  iarge  tuning  forks  which  re- 
quire to  be  ftruck  upon  a table,  fee  Tuning-Fop, fc]  the 
bridge  at  j\  inches  was  therr  fucceffively  rr.ovvd  te.f  7 and 
30  inches-  in  order  to  compare  the  oftave  aid  double 
oftave  bclo\y  with  the  fork,  and  which  on  trial  ap- 
peared to  .be  Accurately  in  tune.  This  middle  > ridge  was 
then  femoved,  and  the  counting  of  the  vifible  vjb.'ations  of 
the  whole  firing,  o to  240,  or  five  oftaves  below  C,  was  con- 
duifted  a.1!  follows.  Mr.  H.  kneeling  down  on  one  knee, 
placed  a feconds  watch  before  him,  and  held  a quill  with  oaie 
hand  (lightly  againft  the  firing,  about  two  feet  from  the 
bridge,  fo  as  to  be  ftruck  by  the  wire  at  each  vibration  ; this 
was  for  aflifting  the  fight,  in  counting  the  vibrations,  by 
means  of  the  audible  ftrokes  thus  produced  on  the  quill : for 
fome  time.  Mr.  H.  continued  attentively  to  notice  the 
vibrations,  and  to  beat  down  with  his  toe  at  every  fourth  vi- 
bration, as  a performer  on  the  violin,  & c.  does  in  playing  in 
common  time  ; this  was  purfued,  until  fuch  a regular  rate  of 
beating  was  obtained  by  the  toe  that  the  experiment  W3s  not 
interrupted  by  a new  twitch  or  impulfe  given  to  the  vibrat- 
ing firing  by  an  afliftant ; the  counting  then  commenced, 
and  was  continued  during  60  feconds,  rn  the  firft  of  which 
1 1 1 beats  of  the  toe  were  made,  and  in  a repetition  of  the 
experiment,  after  examining  the  time  of  the  part  of  the 
firing,  U3  beats  were  counted ; the  mean  of  thefe,  or  Ti2 
per  minute,  gave  112  x 4-7-6  = 74!  vibrations  for  the 
whole  firing  in  10  feconds,  and  confequently  C,  live  oftaves 
above,  gave  47!  x 32  = 2386  vibrations  in  10",  which 
agrees  extremely  near  with  Dr.  Robifon’s  experiments  above 
mentioned,  in  (hewing,  that  2400  may  be  taken  as  the  pre- 
fent concert-pitch. 

We  have  only  to  add,  that  an  experiment  and  calculation 
fome  years  ago  by  the  fifth  method  above,  gave  us  2415 
pulfes  in  10"  for  a tuning-fork  then  in  our  poffdiion,  marked 
C,  but  whether  the  fame  had  been  adjufted  to  the  acknow- 
ledged concert-pitch,  we  are  unable  to  fay.  Tne  ltate  of 
the  barometer  and  thermometer  (hould  always  be  noted,  at 
the  time  of  making  experiments  of  this  kind,  if  it  is  in- 
tended accurately  to  determine  the  pitch : and  it  may  be 
well,  infteadof  trufting  to  the  ear  alone,  in  determining  the 
unifon  or  oftave  of  the  fork  and  firing,  to  count  and  equal- 
ize their  heats  with  a third  found,  a little  different  from  both 
of  them,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Nicholfon,  Phil.  Journ. 
8vo,  i.  p.  320,  for  the  making  of  correft  tuning-forks. 

- Concert 
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Concert  of  Ancient  Mufic.  This  excellent  eftabliffi* 
merit  was  originally  fugtjefted  by  the  late  earl  of  Sandwich 
in  1776,  in  favour  of  iuch  folid  and  valuable  productions  of 
old  mailers  as  an  intemperate  rage  for  novelty  had  too  foon 
laid  afide  as  fuperannuatea,  was  fupported  with  fpirit  and 
dignity,  by  the  concurrent  zeal  and  activity  of  other  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  of  the  firft  rank,  who  united  with  his 
lordfhip  in  the  undertaking,  till  1785,  when  it  was  honour- 
ed with  the  prefence  of  their  majeities,  whofe  conflant  at- 
tendance ever  fince  has  given  to  this  in (fitution  an  elevation 
and  fplendor,  which  perhaps  no  eftablifhment  of  this  kind 
ever  enjoyed  before.  Here  the  productions  of  venerable 
oid  mailers,  particularly  tliofe  of  Purcell  and  Handel,  are 
performed  by  a feledl  and  powerful  band,  with  fuch 
corredtnefs  and  energy,  as  the  authors  themfelves  never 
had  the  happinefs  to  hear. 

Concert,  To,  in  a MiFitary  Serife,  i6  not  only  to  delibe- 
rate upon,  but  to  arrange,  form,  and  agree  upon  plans  of 
co-operation,  for  the  purpofes  of  either  offence  or  defence. 

CONCERTANTE,  Ital.  from  cancertare , to  concert, 
order,  arrange.  In  the  mufical  technica,  it  ufed  to  be 
equivalent  to  harmonizing,  adding  inftrumental  parts  to 
vocal.  But  at  prefent,  the  term  concertante  is  ufed  fub- 
ftantively,  for  a fymphony  or  full  piece  dialogued.  In 
which  there  are  folo  parts  for  the  difplay  of  great  talents 
on  particular  inflruments.  At  the  concei  ts  o f Bach  and 
Abel,  folo  parts  were  frequently  allotted  in  thefe  compo- 
fitions  to  Cramer,  Fifcher,  the  younger  Stamitz,  Hind- 
marfh,  Shields,  Holmes,  Tacit,  and  the  elder  Florio, 
Abel,  on  the  viol  di  garnba,  and  Bach  himfelfon  the  piano- 
forte. Bach’s  concertante  in  Cfj , and  Pleyel’s  in  Eb,  were 
always  heard  with  rapture  ; not  only  from  the  merit  of  the 
compofition,  but  exquifite  manner  in  which  they  were  per- 
formed, and  the  ingenuity  of  the  written  cadences,  generally 
furni filed  by  Fifcher. 

CONCERTATO,  a term  in  Mafic,  implying  the  ad- 
dition of  inftrumental  parts  to  a vocal  compofition  ; as  mo- 
telto  concertato,  a motet  or  anthem,  accompanied  by  inltru- 
ments. 

CONCERTO,  fynonymous  with  concento,  which  long 
fupplied  its  place.  Concento  and  fuono  implied  nearly  the 
fame  things  in  the  days  of  Boccaccio,  as  concerto  and  lo- 
nata  fince  ; but  concertare  and  concertanti  were  at  fit'll  ap- 
plied to  the  union  of  inflruments  with  voices,  in  motets  and 
madrigals,  by  doubling  the  voice-parts.  It  was  not  till  late 
in  the  feventeenth  century,  that  inftrumental  pieces  of  many 
parts,  began  to  be  called  concertos,  and  of  few  parts 
fonatas. 

The  earliefl  compofitions  which  we  found  in  Italy,  for 
three  or  more  inflruments  of  the  fame  fpecies,were  Ricercari 
and  Fantafie.  But  of  thefe  none  feem  to  have  been  printed, 
when  the  elder  Doni  pubhfhed  the  fecond  edition  of  his 
V Libreria,”  1557,88  all  the  inftrumental  mufic  that  appears 
in  his  catalogue  of  mufical  compofitions,  which  had  then 
been  publifhed  in  Italy,  are  “ Intabolature  da  organi,  et 
da  lento,  d’ Anton  da  Bologna,  di  Giulio  da  Modena,  di 
Francefco  di  Milano,  di  Jaches  Buas,  piu  di  dieci  volumi, 
e la  continna.” 

About  the  beginning  of  the  feventeenth  century  madri- 
gals, which  were  almoll  the  only  compofitions  in  parts  for  the 
chamber,  then  cultivated,  feem  to  have  been  fuddenly  fup- 
planted  in  the  favour  of  lovers  of  mufic  by  a pafiion  for 
fantafias  of  three,  four,  five,  and  fix  parts,  wholly  com- 
pofed  for  viols,  and  other  inflruments,  without  vocal  affiit- 
ance.  And  this  pafiion  feems  to  have  arifen,  from  the  call- 
ing in  thefe  inflruments  to  reinforce  the  voice  parts,  with 
which  they  played  in  unifoo,  in  the  performance  of  motets 
Vox.  IX. 


and  madrigals,  thence  termed  concertatl.  At  length  the  iri» 
firumental  performers  difeovered  that  both  the  poetry  and 
finging  of  the  times  might  be  fpared  without  ariy  great 
lofs  or  injury  to  mufical  effe&s ; as  the  words,  if  good, 
were  rendered  unintelligible  by  fugue,  imitation,  and  multi- 
plicity of  parts  ; and  the  finging,  being  often  coarfe  and 
out  of  tune,  could  be  better  fupplied  by  their  own  perform- 
ance. Thus  vocal  mufic  not  only  loft  its  independence,  but 
was  almoft  totally  driven  out  of  lociety  ; as  the  ancient  Bri- 
tons, calling  in  the  Saxons  to  affift  them  in  their  conflicts 
with  the  Pifts,  were  themfelves  fubdued  and  forced  from 
their  pofTeffions,  by  too  powerful  auxiliaries.  £>ee  Fancies 
and  Base-viols. 

Simpfon  in  his  “ Compendium,”  fpeaking  of  fancies,  page 
1 18,  fays:  “ In  my  opinion,  no  nation  is  equal  to  the  Eng- 
liffi  in  this  way,  as  well  for  their  excellence,  as  for  their  va- 
rious and  numerous  conforts  of  3,  4,  5,  and  6 parts,  made 
properly  for  instruments,  of  which  fancies  afe  the  chief.” 

In  the  MS.  “Memoirs  of  Mufic,”  by  the  hon.  Roger 
North,  who  fpeaking  of  Jenkins,  an  eminent Englifh  compoFr 
in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  fays,  that  “ of  all  his  concerts, 
none  flew  about  with  his  name  to  it,  fo  univerfally,  as  the 
fmall  piece  called  his  “ Five  Bell  Conforte.”  And  this  is 
only  in  three  parts,  fo  that  the  import  of  the  term  concert 
or  conforte  was  not  then  fettled. 

Montaigne,  who  travelled  through  Italy  and  Germany  in 
15S0,  fays  that  the  mafs  in  great  churches  was  accompanied 
by  organs  and  violins.  But  though  the  word  concerto  oc- 
curs fo  early  a.',  the  year  1587,  in  the  “ Tratteuimenti”  or 
“ Divertimenti”  of  Scipion  Bargagli,  it  was  only  applied  to 
fhort  Fantafie  and  Ricercari.  Salmi  concertati  was  often  ufed 
when  inftruments  were  added  to  voices,  in  concerti  eccle- 
liaflici. 

At  the  latter  end  of  the  17th  century  mod  of  Bafiani’s, 
Coreli’s  and  Torelli’s  violin  mufic  was  compcfed  for  the 
church.  The  firft  and  third  fet  of  Corelli’s  fonatas,  and 
his  firft  eight  concertos,  we  are  ce-tain  were  thus  appro- 
priated. Somis,  Veraciui,  and  Tartini,  compofed  their  own 
folo  concertos,  and  performed  them  likewife  in  the  feveral 
churches  of  Italy.  And  Pugnani  ufed  to  accompany  the 
“ Mefifa  Bolla,”  or  Silent  Maf3,  at  the  chapel  royal  in 
Turin,  with  his  violin  folo  concertos. 

Concertos  merely  inftrumental,  for  fecnlar  ufe,  feem  to 
have  had  no  exifl  -nee  before  the  time  of  Corelli.  The  ho- 
nour of  the  invention  has  been  affigned  to  Tortlli,  but  from 
no  good  authority.  Six  concertos  by  Aleffandro  Scarlatti, 
manifestly,  from  the  gravity  of  their(ftyle,  compofed  for  the 
church,  were  printed  by  Benjamin  Cook,  in  New-flreet, 
Covent-garden,  about  the  year  1730.  But  ac  the  beginning 
of  the  laft  century,  betides  the  concertos  of  Corelli,  Gemi- 
niani,  and  Handel,  concertos  by  Albinoni,  Alberti,  TefiTa- 
riui,  and  Vivaldi,  were  difperfed  all  over  the  kingdom,  and 
heard  with  great  delight  at  cur  country  concerts,  mufic- 
meetings,  and  clubs.  Thefe  were  chietfy  on  the  model  of 
Toreili  and  Corelli,  but  with  melody  of  a lighter  kind.  They 
were  all  in  feven  or  eight  parts  for  two  choirs ; that  is,  with 
folo  parts  for  the  concertini,  or  folo  inftruments,  and  ripicno 
parts  for  the  concerto  grofifo,  or  chorus  of  the  whole  band- 
But  thefe  were  foon  fuperfeded  by  great  performers  on  the 
violin,  fuch  as  Locatelli,  Tartini,  Somis,  Veracini,  Nerla, 
and  Giardini,  who,  in  order  to  difplay  their  fu-perior  powers 
of  execution,  rendered  them  too  difficult  for  general  ufe. 
But  thele  being  brought  into  public  favour  by  the  admirable 
performance  of  their  feveral  authors,  were  followed  by  the 
concertos  of  Barthelemon,  Cramer,  La  Motte,  Lolli,  Sa- 
lomon, Violti,  Giornovichi,  &c.  who,  by  feme  peculiar 
excellence  in  the  knowledge  of  the  finger-board,  ufe  of  the 
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bow,  or  accurate  performance  of  double-ftops,  feem  to  have 
arrived  at  the  acme  of  perfection  in  executing  folo  con* 
certos. 

Concerto  Grojfo , a grand  concerto,  or  fall  piece. 

Concerts,  public.  Thefe  were  firfb  ellablilhed  in  Lon- 
don by  Banilter,  matter  of  king  Charles  II’s  new  band 
of  24  violins.  The  fir  ft  notice  we  find  of  thefe  affemblies 
is  in  the  London  Gazette,  No.  742,  for  Dec.  30th,  1672, 
in  which  there  is  the  following  advertifcment : “ Thefe  are  to 
give  notice,  that  at  Mr  John  Banilter’s  houfe,  now  called 
the  mufic-fchool,  over  againtt  the  George  Taverne,  in 
White  Fryers,  this  prefent  Monday,  will  be  mufic  per- 
formed by  excellent  mailers,  beginning  precifely  at  four  of 
the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  every  afternoon  for  the  fu- 
ture, precifely  at  the  fame  hour.” 

There  are  other  advertifements  from  Banilter  of  the  fame 
kind,  in  1674,  1676,  and  167S.  In  that  for  Dec.  nth, 
167 6,  his  mulical  performance  is  faid  to  be  “ At  the  aca- 
demy in  little  Lincoln’s-inn  fields,”  where  it  was  to  begin 

with  the  parley  of  instruments,  compofed  by  Mr.  Banilter, 
and  performed  by  eminent  mailers.” 

In  Mr.  North’s  manufcript  “ Memoirs  of  Mufic,”  we 
have  a more  minute  account  of  thefe  performances.  “ Ba- 
nilter  having  procured  a large  room  in  White  Fryars,  near 
the  Temple  back  gate,  and  eredlcd  an  elevated  box  or  gal- 
lery for  the  mtificians,  whofe  modefty  required  curtains,  the 
reft  of  the  room  was  filled  with  feats  and  fmall  tables,  ale- 
houfe  fafhion.  One  {hilling,  which  was  the  price  of  ad- 
milfion,  entitled  the  audience  to  call  for  what  they  pleafed. 
There  was  very  good  mufic,  for  Banilter  fpund  means  to 
procure  the  belt  hands  in  London,  and  fome  voices  to 
affilt  him.  And  there  wanted  no  variety,  for  Banilter, 
befides  playing  on  the  violin,  did  wonders  on  the  flageolet 
to  a thorough  bafe,  and  feveral  other  mailers  likewife  played 
folos.” 

Thefe  were  followed  by  other  public  concerts  of  a fupe- 
rior  kind,  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  the  Caftle  in  Pater- 
nofter  row,  the  Swan  and  King’s  Arms,  Cornhill,  York 
Buildings,  Hickford’s  Room,  &c.  &c. 

CONCESSI,  q.  d.  I have  granted ; a term  much  ufed 
in  conveyances,  See.  Its  effect  is  to  create  a covenant  in  law, 
as  dedi  (I  have  given)  does  a warranty.  Co.  Lit.  384. 
This  word  is  of  a general  extent,  and  is  faid  to  amount  to  a 
grant,  feoffment,  leafe,  and  releafe,  &c.  2 Saund.  96. 

CONCESSION,  in  Rhetoric » a figure  whereby  lome- 
thing  is  granted  or  allowed  to  the  adverfary,  either  to  pre- 
vent being  detained  by  unneceffary  incidents,  or  to  make 
fome  advantage  of.  “ I will  not  contelt  with  you  the  rea- 
lity of  the  contradl ; what  I plead  for,  is  relief  again!!  the 
injuttiee  of  it.”  “True,  Iheisfair;  but  ought  (he  not  to 
thew  her  acknowledgments  to  heaven  for  the  favour,  by 
making  a virtuous  ufe  of  her  beauty?”  See  Epitrope. 

CONCESSIT,  Sur,  in  Law,  a fpecies  of  Fine-,  which 
fee. 

CONCEVEIBA,  in  Botany,  Lam.  Encyc.  Aubl.  Guian. 
924.  tab.  353.  Clafs  and  order,  dicecia.  Nat.  Ord.  Euphorbia ; 
Lam. 

Gen.  Ch.  Male  flower  not  known.  Female.  Cal.  one-leafed, 
flelhy,  trigonous  near  the  bottom,  with  three  large  glands 
at  its  bafe,  terminated  by  five  thick  acute  teeth,  each  of 
which  has  on  the  inner  fide  of  its  bafe  a gland  prelfing  upon 
the  germ.  Pijl.  Germ  fuperior,  triangular;  ftyle  none;  ftig- 
inas  three,  thick,  concave,  furrowed,  incurved.  Peric.  Cap- 
fule  globular,  trigonous,  with  three  furrows,  three-ceiled, 
three-valved,  each  valve  dividing  into-  two.  Seeds,  one  in 
each  cell,  roundiflr,  inveloped  in  a white  pulpy  matter  which 
has  a fweet  pleafant  tafte. 


Sp.  C.  guianenjis.  A fmall  tree.  Trunk  ten  or  twelve 
feet  high,  about  a foot  in  diameter,  with  grey  bark  and 
white  wood,  much  branched.  Leaves  alternate,  at  unequal 
dillances  from  each  other,  oval-oblong,  acuminate,  toothed, 
green  and  fmooth  on  their  upper  furface,  cinereous  under- 
neath. Stipules  in  pairs,  fmall,  caducous.  Flowers  fefffe, 
alternate,  in  a terminal  fpike,  common  peduncle  flelhv,  tri- 
gonous. A native  of  Guiana,  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  When 
the  bark  is  cut,  or  the  leaves  torn,  a greenifh  juice  iffues 
from  the  wound. 

CONCEZE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France;  in  the 
department  of  the  Corrcze,  and  diftridl  of  Brive;  6 leagues 
N.W  of  Brive. 

CONCH,  in  Mythology.  See  Triton. 

CONCHA  Anris,  in  Anatomy,  is  the  large  hollow  of  the 
external  ear,  included  between  the  tragus,  antitragus,  and 
antheiix,  and  having  at  its  anterior  part  the  commence- 
ment of  the  meatus  auduorius  externus.  See  Ear. 

Concha,  Xoyto;,  in  Antiquity,  a liquid  meafure  among 
the  Athenians,  which  contained  two  myjlra,  or  half  an  ounce. 
As  much  od  as  it  was  capable  of  holding,  weghed  five 
drams  one  ferup'e  and  twenty  grains,  according  to  Gor. 
Defin.  Pitifci  Lex.  & Eifenchom.  Others  think  that  the 
concha  contained  three  fpoonfuls,  ninety-fix  of  whieh  filled 
a pint  veflel  (fextarius;) ; a fextarius  was  therefore  equivalent 
to  thirty-two  concha,  and  fix  fextarii  made  one  congius,  a 
meafure  equivalent  to  our  three  quarts,  according  to  Salmaf. 
Exerc.  Plinian  and  Bodoeus  in  Theophraft.  According  to 
Fernelius,  the  concha  was  equivalent  to  two  myjlra,  or  five 
fpoonfuls  ; which,  according  to  Jacobus  Sylvius,  are  equi- 
valent to  fix  drams.  According  to  Galen,  in  his  work  Dc 
Ponderibus  & Menfuris,  cap.  ir,  the  concha  magna  con- 
tained the  fame  quantity  with  the  acetalulutn,  which  in  li- 
quid meafure  was  an  ounce  and  a half,  and  in  weight  fifteen 
drams.  The  concha  minor  was  in  liquid  meafure  half  an 
ounce,  and  in  weight  five  crams. 

Concha,  in  Conchology.  See  Conchology. 

Concha,  in  Mufic,  a trumpet  among  ancient  inftrumentfo 
or  a trump-marine,  fuch  as  Triton  ufed; 

- Tritona  vocat ; conchasque  fonaci 

Infpirare  jubet. 

Ov.  Met.  x. 

Concha  anatifera.  See  Anatifera. 

Concha  anomia,  the  name  of  a fulfil  Ihell-fifh,  found  ill 
great  abundance,  and  in  a great  variety  of  fpecies,  but  not 
known  in  any  of  them  living,  on  the  fhores  or  in  the  feas  of 
our  own  or  other  countries.  In  Glouceflerlhire,  and  fome 
other  of  our  counties,  thefe  are  found  as  common  as  pebbles 
on  the  ploughed  lands  in  other  places.  They  are  a fort  of 
bivalve  (hell,  the  valves  of  which  are  of  unequal  extent,  both 
of  them  convex,  and  the  head  or  beak  of  the  longer  valve 
crooked,  and  falling  over  the  head  of  the  other. 

The  great  general  dillindlion  of  this  numerous  clafs  of 
bodies,  is  into  thofe  which  are  of  a fmooth  furface,  and  thofe 
which  are  of  a llriated  or  rough  one. 

Others  alfo  of  the  fame  clafs,  or  of  one  very  nearly  al- 
lied to  it,  are  found  in  many  of  our  inland  counties,  fome 
very  long  from  the  cardo,  or  hinge,  to  the  margin  ; and 
others  very  fhort,  and  very  long  the  contrary  way.  They 
are  found  indifferently  in  allfort.s  of  llrata,  in  earth,  in  llone, 
in  fand,  and^among  gravel.  See  Anomia. 

Concha  fortificata,  a name  given  by  fome  authors  to  the 
genus  of  Ihells,  called  by  others  the  Murex. 

Concha  glolofa,  the  name  of  a large  genus  of  fhells, 
called  by  authors  the  Dolium,  and  in  French  the  tonne. 
CONCHiE  Lapide^e,  was  the  name  by  which  fome 
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•Waters  dlflmgnifhed  the  foflil  fhells  found  lodged  in  the  ftra* 
ta  of  the  earth,  before  the  whims  of  certain  authors  re. 
fpefting  the  vis  plafica,  vis  formativa,  & c.,  by  which  they 
attempted  to  account  for  the  formation  of  thefe  organic  re- 
mains, had  been  entirely  exploded,  and  the  truth  of  their 
being  animal  exuviae  generally  eftablifhed. 

Concha  margaritfera , a name  fomet'mes  ufed  for  thofe 
tnyiu/i  which  produce  pearls.  See  Muscle. 

Concha  margaritfera,  is  the  name  by  which  fome 
writers  have  defcribed  a foflil  fhell,  fomewhat  refcmbling 
the  recent  {hells  of  this  genus,  in  the  equality  of  their  valves, 
the  appearance  of  their  guttered  and  tcothlefs  hinges,  &c. 

Conch^e  narium,  in  Anatomy , is  a term  applied  to  the 
turbinated  bones  of  the  nofe.  See  Skeleton. 

CONCHA  fpeBrorum,  in  Natural  Hf or y , the fpcBre fhell, 
a name  given  by  authors  to  a fpecies  cf  voluta,  from  fome  odd 
figures  defcribed  on  its  furface,  reprefenting rough  draughts 
of  terrible  phantoms.  It  is  an  elegant  fhell,  of  a middle  fize, 
and  is  of  a white  ground,  and  the  figures  are  reddifh  ; theie 
form  three  large  and  broad  bands,  furrounding  the  fhell  at 
top  and  bottom,  and  in  the  middle  ; and  between  thefe  there 
are  feveral  feries  of  fniall  fpots.  It  is  a fcarce  fhell,  and 
ufuallv  fells  at  a large  price. 

Concha  Veneris,  the  name  by  which  feveral  fpecies 
of  chama  are  called.  The  fhell  is  univalve,  wreathed, 
and  has  a fniall  longitudinal  and  denticulated  chink,  or 
aoerture,  in  it.  It  is  alfo  called  concha  porcellana , from 
its  aperture  in  fome.  ineafure  refcmbling  the  mouth  of  a 
hog  ; and  concha  erythraa , from  its  being  found  in  the  Red 
Sea,  called  erythraum.  It  is  alfo  called  concha  cytheriaca , 
from  Venus,  who  received  the  epithet  cytheraa,  from  Cy- 
thera,  a Grecian  ifland.  That  this  fiih  was  ufed  by  the 
ancients  as  an  aliment,  we  read  in  Seneca,  Ep.  95.  Mun- 
dius  afferts  that  they  prove  a ftimulus  to  venery,  and  pro- 
voke urine.  Rondclttius  informs  us,  that  thefe  fliells  are 
an  ingredient  in  the  piluLs  de  bdellio , for  removing  fluxes, 
and  curing  ulcers  in  the  uterus.  But  inftead  of  the  concha 
venerea,  the  apothecaries  generally  ufe  cockles.  Excellent 
dentrifices  are  prepared  from  this  fhell,  which  is  alfo  ufed 
for  curing  ulcers  in  the  canthus  of  the  eye,  and  the  jjlula 
Jachry malts.  It  is  remarkably  drying,  without  exciting  any 
heat. 

CONCHARUM  Promontori um,  in  Ancient  Geogra- 
phy, a promontory  of  Alia  Minor,  on  the  Thracian  Bof- 
phorus,  in  the  fouthern  part  of  the  Caftacian  gulf. 

CONCHES,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Eure,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftridl 
of  Evreux,  12  miles  S.  E.  from  Evreux,  39  S.  from 
P.ouen,  and  87  N.  E.  from  Paris.  The  place  contains 
2259,  and  the  canton  13050  inhabitants.  The  territory 
includes  257^  kiliometres,  and  33  communes. 

Conches,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  lower  Pyrenees,  and  diltrid  of  Pau  ; 6 leagues  N.N.E. 
of  Pau. 

CONCHITES,  or  Con  chit  as,  in  Natural  Hijlory , a 
name  which  has  been  indifferently  ufed  by  writers,  in  de- 
ferring foflil  bivalve  {hells  of  different  kinds. 

Conchitf.s  marmor,  a name  given  by  the  ancients  to 
a fpecies  of  marble  dug  near  Megara,  and  remarkable  for 
containing  a great  number  of  fea-fhells,  and  ether  marine 
bodies  immerled  in  it. 

CONCHIUM,  in  Botany , from  Aygy,  a bivalve  fhell, 
jn  allufion  to  the  form  of  the  fruit.  Smith,  Tr.  of  Linn. 
Soc.  v.  4.  215.  Donn.  Cant.  ed.  3.  21.  Vent.  Jard.  de  la 
Malmaifon,  no.  (Hakea  ; Schrad.  Sert,  27.  Cavan.  Jc.  v. 
6.  24.)  Mufcle-fhrub.  Clafs  and  order,  tetrandria  mono- 
pyrtia  Nat.  Grd.  Profs# , Juff. 


Gen.  Ch,  Cal.  none.  Cor.  of  four  petals,  linear,  coher- 
ing at  their  bafe,  fomewhat  dilated  and  concave  at  the  fum- 
mits,  nearly  equal.  Stain,  four;  filaments  fhort,  iriferted  to- 
wards the  fummit  of  each  petal : anthers  lodged  in  the  ca- 
vity of  each  petal,  ere£l,  oblong,  two-celled.  Pift.  Ger- 
men  fuperior,  fmall,  ovate,  oblique : ftyle  afeending,  re- 
curved, cylindrical,  thick,  as  long  as  the  corolla  ; feigma 
turbinate,  pointed.  Peric.  Capfuie  ovate,  oblique,  gib- 
bous and  rugged,  pointed,  of  two  hard,  thick,  woody 
valves,  and  one  fmall  eccentric  cell.  Seeds  two,  elliptical, 
flat  on  one  fide,  convex  on  the  other,  filling  the  cavity  of 
the  capfuls,  each  furnifhtd  with  a black,  membranous, 
tranfoarent,  oblong  wing. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  none.  Petals  four,  bearing  the  ftamens. 
Stigma  turbinate,  pointed.  Capfuie , of  one  cell.  Seeds  two, 
winged. 

Sd.  1.  C . gibbofum.  Donn.  Cant.  21.  (Banklia  gibbofa  ; 
White  Voy.  224.  t.  22.  f.  2.  Wiilden.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  536. 
Hakea  gibbofa;  Cavan.  Ic.  t.  534.  H.  pubefeens ; Schrad. 
Sert.  27.)  “ Leaves  cylindrical,  {lightly  downy,  rather 

longer  than  the  fruit.  Corolla  fmooth.  Capfules  roundtfh- 
ovate,  gibbous,  rugged.”  Sm  MSS.  Stem  fhrubby,  branch- 
ed,  rigid,  fmooth.  Young  branches  hairy.  Leaves  numerous, 
evergreen,  alternate,  fefiile,  fpreading,  cylindrical,  near  two 
inches  long,  fomewhat  downy,  efpecially  when  young,  each 
tipped  with  a fliarp  fpine.  Flowers  in  fmall,  axillary,  hairy 
u nbels,  white.  Corolla  nearly  or  quite  fmooth.  Capfules 
folitary,  the  fize  of  a walnut,  black  and  rugged,  veiy  gib- 
bous underneath  ; the  valves  extremely  thick,  hard  and 
woody,  each  tipped  with  a fhort  (harp  point  ; cavity  very 
fmall,  eccentric,  uneven,  of  a mahogany  colour.  Seeds  with 
black  wings  like  gauze  or  crape.  A native  of  New  South 
Wales,  near  Port- Jackfon.  It  is  now  frequent  in  the  more 
curious  European  green-houfes,  but  is  rather  fingular  than 
beautiful.  2.  C.  fpharoideum.  “ Leaves  cylindrical,  as  long 
as  the  fruit,  downy  as  well  as  the  branches.  Capfules  orbi- 
cular, depreffed,  fmoothiih.”  Sm.  MSS.  A fmaller  fhrub 
than  the  la  11.  Branches  clothed  with  denfe  woolly  hairs. 
Leaves  about  an  inch  long,  very  hairy.  Flowers  unknown 
in  Europe.  Capfules  of  a ruity  brown,  the  fize  of  the  lad, 
but  much  lefs  rugged,  and  when  viewed  vertically,  almolt 
orbicular,  their  points  fearctly  extending  beyond  the  cir- 
cumference. Sent  from  Port -Jackfon  with  the  preceding, 
3.  C.  aciculare.  Donn.  Cant.  21.  Vent.  Jard.  de  la  Malm, 
t.  in.  (Hakea  fericea  ; Schrad.  Sert.  27  ?)  “ Leaves  cylin- 
diical,  fmooth,  as  long  as  the  fruit.  Corolla  fmooth.  Cap- 
fules roundifh-ovate,  rugged,  elongated  at  the  point.”  Sm. 
MSS.  Like  C.  gibbofum,  but  in  all  its  parts  about  half 
as  large.  Leaves  in  every  period  of  their  growth  quite 
fmooth.  Flower -falls  and  young  branches  filky.  Fruit 
more  oblong  than  in  the  two  preceding,  but  its  lateral  pro- 
tuberances are  more  globofe.  A native  of  Port- Jackfon, 
not  rare  in  our  gardens.  4.  C . longifolium.  Donn.  Cant.  21. 
(Bankfia  teretifolia  ; Salifb.  Prod.  51?)  “Leaves  cylin- 
drical, fmooth,  thrice  as  long  as  the  fruit.  Corolla  cloth- 
ed with  filky  hairs.”  Sm.  MSS.  Leaves  three  inches  or 
more  in  length,  fpinous,  as  in  all  the  foregoing,  always 
fmooth,  as  well  as  the  branches.  Corolla  clothed  with  white, 
clofe,  filky  hairs.  Perhaps  only  a variety  of  C.  pugiotii- 
forme  hereafter  defcribed,  which  cannot  be  determined  till 
the  fruit  of  the  prefent  fpecies  be  known.  5.  C.  comprcf  'um. 
“ Leaves  cylindrical,  fmooth,  fcarcely  fo  long  as  the  fruit. 
Capfules  ovate,  compreffed,  fomewhat  rugged.”  Sm.  MSS. 
The  fruit  of  this  is  not  more  than  an  inch  long,  and  ovate, 
partaking  but  little  of  the  globular  protuberant  figure  of 
the  preceding  kinds.  Leaves  fmall  and  (lender.  6.  C.  pu. 
giouifonne . (Hakea  pugioniformis ; Cavan.  Ic.  v.  6.  24.  t. 
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533.  H.  glabra.  Schrad.  Sert.  27.  t.  17.)  “ Leaves  cy- 

lindrical, fmooth.  Corolla  clothed  with  lllky  hairs.  Cap- 
fules  lanceolate,  pointed,  befet  with  {harp  tubercles  towards 
the  baft-.”  Sm.  MSS.  Leaves  an  inch  or  inch  and  a half 
long,  bright  green,  always  fmooth,  as  well  as  the  branches. 
Flowers  white  and  filky.  Capfules  very  different  from  the 
reft  of  the  genus,  being  much  more  {lender.  This,  like 
all  the  preceding,  is  found  in  the  country  about  Port-Jack- 
fon.  New  Souih  Wales.  C.  trifurcalum.  “ Leaves  cy- 
lindrical, three-cleft  ; fometimes  dilated,  fimple,  elliptical 
and  flat.  Corolla  hairy.”  Sm.  MSS.  This  molt  remark- 
able fpecies,  difeovered  by  Mr.  Archibald  Menzies,  F.L.S. 
at  King  George’s  Sound,  on  the  weft  coaft  of  New  Hol- 
land, is  diftinguilhed  by  its  three-forked  leaves,  but  efpe- 
eially  by  their  occafional  variation  from  a cylindrical  to  a 
broad  flat  elliptical  figure,  on  the  fame  branch,  and  even  in 
the  fame  individual  leaf.  The  flowers  and  their  {talks  are 
clothed  with  rough,  {baggy,  not  filky,  hairs.  Fruit  un- 
known. 8.  C.  daElyloides.  Vent.Tard  de  la  Malm.  t.  112. 
(C.  nervofum  ; Dorm.  Cant.  21.  FL.kea  daftyloides  ; 
Cavan.  Ic.  v.  6.  25.  t.  5.35.  Bankfia  dactyloides  ; Gsertn. 
v.  x.  221.  t.  47.  f.  2.  B.  oleasfolia  ; Salifb.  Prod.  51.) 
“ Leaves  obovate-oblong,  with  a fmall  point,  triply  nerved, 
veiny.  Caplules  ovate,  acute.”  Sm.  MSS.  Leaves  vari- 
ous in  length  and  breadth,  flat,  thick,  rigid,  fmooth,  en- 
tire, obovate,  tapering  towards  the  bafe,  marked  with  three 
principal  nerves  united  above  the  bafe,  and  conne&ed  up- 
wards by  interbranching  veins,  forming  fometimes  fpurious 
nerves.  The  young  leaves  and  branches  are  rufty  and  downy. 
Flowers  -numerous,  fmall,  white,  fmooth,  on  hairy  {talks. 
Capfule  ovate,  acute,  rugged,  fcarctly  gibbous.  Common 
about  Port-Jackfon,  and  not  rare  in  our  gardens,  where  the 
varieties  to  which  it  is  fubjeft  in  the  leaves,  afford  the  nur- 
ferymen  an  opportunity  of  furnilhing  their  friends  with 
many  new  fpecies.  9.  C.  ellipticum.  “ Leaves  elliptical, 
bluntiflt,  pointlefs,  with  five  nerves,  reticulated  with  veins. 
Capfules  ovate,  obtufe.”  Sm.  MSS.  Allied  to  the  laft, 
but  diftindt.  Leaves  broad,  exadtly  elliptical,  fomewbat 
glaucous,  having  five  ribs,  which  all  fpring  from  the  bafe,  and 
deftitute  of  any  terminal  point  or  fpine.  The  fpaces  be- 
tween the  ribs  or  nerves  are  beautifully  and  copioufly  reti- 
culated. Capfule  more  obtufe  than  in  C.  daftyloides,  but 
otherwife  much  like  it.  Found  by  Mr.  Menzies  at  King 
George’3  Sound,  but  not  yet  brought  alive  to  Europe. 
Flowers  not  feen.  10,  C.  ole  folium.  “ Leaves  elliptic- lan- 
ceolate, with  a fmall  point,  fiugle-nerved.  Capfules  ovate, 
gibbous,  fomewhat  rugged.”  Sm.  MSS.  Brought  by  Mr. 
Menzies  from  the  fame  country  as  the  laft.  Full-grown 
leaves , fcarcely  an  inch  and  half  long,  fmooth,  even  and 
entire,  with  only  one  rib,  tipped  with  a little  fpine.  Veins 
few  and  obfeure.  Flowers  fpiked,  fmooth,  as  well  as  their 
partial  {talks,  though  the- common  ones  are  hairy.  Capfule 
ovate,  gibbous  on  one  fide,  very  rugged  all  over.  u . C. 
serutophylium.  “ Leaves  three-lobcd,  pirmatifid.  Capfules 
ovale,  compreffed.”  Sm.  MSS.  Leaves  very  fine,  large 
and  divaricated,  from  two  to  four  inches  long,  fmooth,  ex- 
cept when  very  young,  hard  and  rigid,  obfcnrely  ribbed, 
lobes  and  teeth  fpinous.  Flowers  filky.  Capfule  narrow, 
ovate,  compreffed,  fmooth,  apparently  fucculent  in  its  out- 
er coat,  which  feems  to  be  the  cafe  with  the  three  preced- 
ing fpecies.  Gathered  at  King  George’s  Sound,  by  Mr. 
Menzies.  It  is  one  of  the  handfomeft  of  its  genus.  12.  C. 
falignum.  Donn.  Cant.  21.  (Embothrium  falignum.  Andr. 
Rep  of.  t 215.)  “ Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  acute,  without 
fpines.  fingle-nerved.  Capfules  ovate,  gibbous,  recurved.” 
Sm.  MSS.  A tall  elegant  ftirub,  with  the  habit  of  a wil- 
low. Leaves  five  or  fix  inches  long,  fmooth  and  pliable,  of 
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a narrow  lanceolate  form,  entire,  acute,  but  not  fpinous, 
with  one  nerve  and  a few  lateral  veins.  Flowers  copious, 
white,  fmooth,  in  fmooth  umbels,  which,  as  in  all  the  reft 
of  the  genus,  are  axillary.  Capfule  fmallilh,  ovate,  recurv- 
ed, very  gibbous,  and  fomewhat  rugged,  at  each  fide,  ta- 
pering at  the  bafe,  externally  hard  and  not  fuccuient,  each 
of  its  valves  tipped  with  a lateral  fpine.  A native  of  New 
South  Wales,  frequent  in  gardens. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  All  the  fpecies  are  fhrubby  and 
perennial,  ealily  raifed  from  feeds  brought  in  the  capfules 
from  their  native  country,  and  requiring  with  us  only  the 
ufual  ftielter  of  a green-houle  or  confervatory.  Thofe  from 
King  George’s  Sound  are  as  yet  ftrangers  to  our  gardens. 
The  others  thrive  in  fandy  peat  earth,  but  require  regular 
and  rather  copious  fupplies  of  water.  They  may  be  in- 
creafed  by  cuttings.  C.  falignum  ripens  feeds  in  abundance 
when  planted  in  the  ground  under  glafs,  and  rifes  to  the 
height  of  12  or  15  feet.  S. 

CONCHOID,  or  Conchilis,  in  Geometry , a curve  line 
which  always  approaches  nearer  a itraight  line  to  which  it  is 
inclined,  but  never  meets  it.  It  was  invented  by  Nicomedes, 
and  much  ufed  by  the  ancients,  as  we  learn  from  Pappus, 
in  the  conftrudtion  of  folid  problems. 

It  is  deferibed  thus  : draw  a right  line  B D [Plate,  Flna- 
lyfls,  fig.  2.)  and  another  AC,  perpendicular  to  it  in  Ej 
draw  any  number  of  right  lines,  as  C M,  C M,  cutting  B D 
in  Qj  make  QJVI  = Q^N  = A E = E F ; the  curve 
wherein  the  points,  M,  M,  are  found,  is  the  ccnchilis,  or  con- 
chois  prima,  fo  called  by  Nicomedes.  The  other,  wherein  the 
points,  N,  N,  are  found,  is  the  conchois  fecunda;  the  right  line 
B D the  rule , or  directrix,  the  point  C the  pole,  or  centre  of 
the  conchoid.  In  reality,  they  are  both  parts  of  the  fame 
curve,  having  the  fame  pole  C,  and  four  infinite  legs,  to 
which  the  line  BD  is  a common  afymptote.  The  inventor 
alfo  contrived  an  inftrument,  whereby  the  firft  conchoid 
may  be  deferibed  mechanically  : thus,  in  the  rule  A D 
(fg.  3.)  is  a channel  or  groove  cut,  fo  that  a fmooth  nail, 
firmly  fixed  in  the  moveable  rule  C B,  in  the  point  F,  may 
Aide  freely  within  it:  into  the  rule  E G is  fixed  another 
nail  in  K,  for  the  moveable  rule  C B to  Aide  upon.  If  then 
the  rule  B C be  fo  moved,  as  that  the  nail  F paffes  along 
the  canal  A D ; the  ftyle,  or  point  in  C,  will  deferibe  the 
firft  conchoid. 

Now  let  A P = x (Jig.  2.)  ; AE  = «;  PE  = MR 
— a — x ; wherefore,  as  x increafes,  a — x,  or  M R will 
decreafe  ; and  therefore  the  curve  continually  approaches 
nearer  to  the  rule  B D. 

In  the  Lme  manner  it  appears,  that  the  right  line  N O 
muft  continually  decreafe  j and  therefore  that  the  fecond 
conchoid,  alfo,  muft  continually  approach  nearer  the  rule. 

But  inaimuch  as  between  each  conchoid  and  the  right 
line  B D,  there  will  be  the  right  line  Q_M  or  QJST,  equal  to 
A E ; neither  of  the  conchoids  can  concur  with  the  right 
line  BD:  confequently  B D is  an  afymptote  of  each  con- 
choid. See  Asymptote. 

If  from  any  point,  A,  of  the  curve  (Jig.  4.),  A H and 
F T P be  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  rule,  or  dire&rix, 
H T,  and  A L parallel  to  it ; and  if  the  quadrant,  FGK, 
be  deferibed  interfering  A L in  G j we  {hail  have  PL  x. 
LG=TLx  LA.  For  the  triangles,  A H B,  T L G,  are 
iimilar  and  equal,  as  the  angles  at  H and  L are  right  ; and 
AB  = TF  = TG,  and  AH  = TL;  therefore  BH  = 
G L.  Alio  the  triangles,  A IiB,  A L P,  are  fimilar. 
Whence  AH:HB:  PL:AL;  that  is,  T L : G L : : 
PL  : A L ; therefore,  PL  x GL  = TL  x AL. 
FTence,  the  fame  things  being  fuppofed,  we  {hall  have  A G 
= B T,  and  G L = H B.  For  AL  = H T,  and  G L 

5=  HB 
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— H B ; therefore,  by  fubtra&ion,  we  (hall  have  AG  = 

B 1 . i n is  propofttion  is  equally  true  in  the  inferior  con- 

choid  (fig . 5.).  In  the  inferior  conchoid  g l — b h. 
Moreover,  in  the  fuperior  conchoid  (Jig.  4 ),  if  P T F and 
A H be  perpendicular  to  the  directrix  H T,  and  A L paral- 
lel to  it,  T L2  : TF5  — AH!;:PL!:  A L2.  For,  by 
the  preceding  propofition,  TL  : GL  : : PL  : A L,  and 
T L-  : GL-::  P L2  : A L2  ; but  GL2  = GP-TL! 
= T F-  — AH';  therefore  T L2  : T F-  — AH5:: 
PL!:  A L2. 

Hence,  putting  F T = a,  P T = b,  axis  T H = x,  or- 
dinate H A = y ; the  equation  of  the  fuperior  conchoid 

VV'H  be  - — -- AZ.  = x = A L,  or,  by  reducing 

it,  we  {hall  have  b -(-  y ar  — y2  — y x,  i.  e.  ^ b2  -f- 

2 by  + y*  X a2  — y~  = y x,  or  A g1 1'-  -j-  2 a’  by  4-  a1  yL 

— b2  y 2 — 2 by*  — y4  — y x,  and  a2  b'2  -f-  2 a2  by  -f-  a2  y2 

— b2 y - — 2 b y3  — y 4 — y2 : c2 ; whence,  by  tranipofition, 
we  {hall  have  y4  -f-  2 by3  + b2  y2  — d2  y 2 -f-  x2  y~  — 2 a2  by 

— a"  b2,  i.  e.  y4  -f-  2 b y3  -j-  b2  — a”  -j-  x2  X y2  — 2 a2  by 

— a2  A2.  Thus  alfo,  in  the  inferior  conchoid  ( fig.  5. ) , if 
pft  and  a b be  perpendicular  to  the  diredlrix  b t,  and  a l 
parallel  to  it ; we  {hall  have  1 12  : tf 2 — a Ir  : : P /2  : a l2. 
For  1 1 : g ! ::  P / ; a l ; and  1 11  : g l1  : : P l2  : at2  : but  g l 2 

— b h2  = bar  — ah'2  — tf2  — ah2;  therefore  1 12  : tf 2 — • 
ah2  ::  PP  : al2. 

Hence  putting  tf  = a,  tV  — b,  axis  th  — x,  ordinate 
ha  — y,  the  equation  of  the  inferior  conchoid  will  be 
b — y d1  — 

J ■■  — = x — a 1.  And,  when  reduced,  v4  — 

y J 

2 by3  + bb  — a’2  -f-  x2  X y2  + 2 a2  by  — a"  b2.  Or,  it 
may  be  had  from  the  equation  of  the  other  curve  by  merely 
changing  the  fign  of  y,  which  in  this  cafe  is  negative. 

Of  the  whole  conchoid,  expreffed  by  thefe  two  equations, 
or  rather  by  one  equation  only,  with  different  figns,  there 
are  three  cafes  or  fp^cies  ■ as  firft,  when  E F islefs  than  E C, 
as  in  fig.  2 ; when  E F is  equal  to  EC,  as  in  fig.  6;  and 
when  E F is  greater  than  E C,  as  in  fg.  7,  in  which  latter 
cafe  the  conchoid  is  called  nodated.  The  fame  equation 
holds  for  this  nodated  conchoid,  the  whole  difference  being 
merely  that  a is  here  greater  than  b. 

Sir  Itaac  Newton  approves  of  the  ufe  of  the  conchoid 
for  trifedling  angles,  or  finding  two  mean  proportionals,  or 
for  conftrudting  other  folid  problems.  To  this  purpofe,  he 
fays,  in  the  linear  conftru&ion  of  equations  towards  the 
clofe  of  his  “ Univerbl  Arithmetic  :”  “ The  ancients  at 
hr  ft  endeavoured  in  vain  at  the  trifedfion  of  an  angle,  and 
the  finding  o*'  two  mean  proportionals  by  a right  line  and  a 
circle.  Afterwards  they  began  to  confidcr  feveral  other 
lines,  as  the  conchoid,  the  ciffoid,  and  the  conic  fedfions, 
and  by  fome  of  tiiefe  to  folve  thefe  problems.”  Again, 

“ Either,  therefore,  the  trochoid  is  not  to  be  admitted  at  all 
into  geometry,  or  eife,  in  the  conftrudlion  of  problems,  it 
is  to  be  preferred  to  all  lines  of  a more  d'fficult  defeription  ; 
and  there  is  the  fame  reafon  for  other  curves  ; for  which 
reafon  we  approve  of  the  trifedfing  of  an  angle  by  a con- 
choid, which  Archimedes  in  his  Lemmas,  and  Pappus  in  his 
Colledfions,  have  preferred  to  the  inventions  of  all  others  in 
this  cafe;  becaufe  we  ought  either  to  exclude  all  lines,  be- 
Ades  the  circle  and  right  line,  out  of  geometry,  or  admit 
them  according  to  the  fmiplicity  of  their  deferiptions,  in 
which  cafe  the  conchoid  yields  to  none,  exceut  the  circle.” 
Laftly,  “ that  is  arithmetically  more  Ample  which  is  deter- 
mined by  the  more  Ample  equations  ; but  that  is  geometrically 
more  Ample  which  is  determined  by  the  more  Ample  draw- 
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in g of  lines  ; and  in  geometry,  that  ought  to  be  reckoned 
bell,  which  is  geometrically  moft  Ample  ; wherefore  I ought 
not  to  be  blamed,  if,  with  that  prince  of  mathematicians, 
Archimedes,  and  other  ancients,  I make  ufe  of  the  conchoid 
for  the  conftrudtion  of  problems.” 

There  will  be  other  kinds  of  conchoids  produced,  if  C E 
: C Q_::  Q^M  : AE  ; or  indefinitely,  if  C Em  : C Qfi  :: 
Q^M”1  : A Em  : wherefore,  if  C E — b,  E A = a,  C Q^—  x, 
Q_  M —y,  then  ab  = x y ; and  for  inAnite  conchoids,  an 

lm  — Xm  y,n. 

CONCHO  LOGY.  “ The  ftudy  of  /hells,  or  teftaceous 

animals,”  it  has  been  well  obferved  by  a plain,  but  inge- 
nious writer,  “ is  a branch  of  natural  hiftory,  though  net 
greatly  ufeful  in  human  economy,  yet  perhaps  by  the  inA- 
nite beauties  of  the  fubjecls  it  treats  of,  is  adapted  to  re- 
create the  fenfes,  and  infcniiblv  lead  the  amazed  admirer 
into  the  contemplation  of  the  gtorv  of  the  Divinity,  in  their 
creation.”  Or,  in  the  more  harmonious  periods  of  the 
poet,  we  would  fay, 

“ Each  ftrell,  each  crawling  infeft  holds  a rank 
Important,  in  the  plan  of  him  who  framed 
This  fcale  of  beings Stillingfleet. 

Shells  appear  to  form  a part  of  the  creation  not  immedi- 
ately fubfervient  to  the  purpofes  of  human  life.  1 his  is 
granted;  but  they  are  a link  in  the  great  chain  of  nature; 
they  conllitute  a department  of  rational  inquiry  worthy  the 
refearches  of  the  man  of  fcience  ; and  when  we  conAder  the 
amazing  diverfity  of  Angular  and  beautiful  objedis  they  em- 
brace, are  fucb,  we  are  perfuadtd,  as  cannot  fail  to  p.rreft  in 
a particular  degree  the  regard  of  every  common  obferver. 

A late  writer,  whofe  talents  we  refpedt,  afferts,  in  undif- 
guifed  terms,  that  the  purfuits  of  the  conc'nologift  are  fri- 
volous, and  tend  to  no  ufeful  purpofe.  For  the  credit  of 
the  philofophical  inquirer  in  this  pleafing  department  of 
natural  knowledge,  we  could  wi(h  to  fee  this  opinion  con- 
troverted. We  {hall  not  indeed  endeavour  to  fupport  the 
pretenlions  of  conchology  to  a diltinguilhed  rank  among  the 
more  beneAcial  purfuits  of  fcience,  but  we  do  not  fear  to 
prove  it  in  a pre-eminent  degree  entitled  to  the  attention  of 
every  contemplative  mind.  In  the  prefent  enlightened  pe- 
riod, it  is  not,  we  fhould  conceive,  incumbent  to  offer  any 
argument  in  its  behalf,  becaule  we  are  unable  to  prove  its 
utility  in  the  common  acceptance  of  the  term.  We  are 
not,  for  this  realon  alone,  to  elteem  it  frivolous ; or,  in  a 
word,  to  declare  that  our  ideas  are  entirely  abforbed  in  the 
contemplation  of  interefted  views  and  the  love  of  wealth,  or 
that  we  are  ftudious  only  to  gratify  our  immediate  wants. 
Our  untutored  anceftors  cultivated  the  oak,  we  are  told,  that 
they  might  eat  acorns,  regardlefs  of  the  importance  of  the 
parent  timber ; but  we  are  not  to  imitate  their  example, 
and  deem  it  trilling  to  cultivate  any  branch  of  natural  fci- 
ence, that  is  unlikely  to  afford  us  fome  diredf  beneAt ; nor 
are  we  to  be  content  with  afeevtaining  what  may  be  merely 
ufeful  as  food  for  ourfelves,  or  fodder  for  our  cattle.  How 
unworthy  would  this  be  of  the  rcAned  conceptions  and  dig- 
nity of  intelledlual  men  ? But  we  reft  convinced  that  a more 
enlarged  and  liberal  idea  of  this  fubjedl  will  be  conceived  on 
the  flighted:  refledion  by  every  intelligent  mind  • that  the 
fcience  of  conchology  will  be  hereafter  more  fuccefsfuliy 
purfued  in  this  country  than  it  has  hitherto  been,  and  that 
the  obfervations  we  have  to  offer  as  we  proceed,  though  lefs 
abftrufe  than  the  fcience  may  feem  to  demand,  will  to  a 
certain  extent  facilitate  this  deftrable  objedt. 

One  clear  and  moft  important  faff,  the  truth  of  which  we 
would  wilh  to  imprefs  on  the  mind  of  the  reader,  fhould  be 
premifed,  that  whatever  opinion  we  may  form  on  this  fub- 
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IcA,  or  however  lightly  we  may  be  diTpofcd  to  appreciate  its 
merits,  the  fcience  of  conchology,  or  in  more  humble  terms 
the  Rudy  of  (hells,  has  in  a greater  or  lefs  degree  attracted 
the  attention  of  curious  and  contemplative  minds  through- 
out all  ages;  though,  as  may  be  naturally  conceived,  it  has 
been  cultivated  with  more  fuccefs  in  fome  periods  than  in 
others.  The  beauties  of  this  part  of  the  creation  did  not 
efcape  the  obfervation  of  philofophers  in  the  fir (l  a^es  of 
learning,  as  appears  obvious  from  the  writings  of  Aviftotle, 
ol  Pliny,  and  of  ./Elian,  and  we  may  alfo  add  of  Athensens 
and  Cicero,  The  cultivation  of  this,  like  all  other  liberal 
ltudies,  was  negledfed  in  the  darker  tera  that  fncceeded,  or 
at  lead  no  evidence  to  the  contrary  has  furvived  to  this 
period  ; but  in  after  ages,  as  the  mifts  of  Gothic  ignorance 
which  had  fo  long  overhung  the  weftern  world  difperfed, 
and  the  light  of  fcience,  like  the  morning  twilight,  dawned 
upon  the  horizon  of  the  human  mind,  conchology  revived, 
was  countenanced,  encouraged,  and  flout i (Vied.  And  if,  in 
later  times,  it  refigned  a precedence  to  other  fciences,  in 
conformity  to  the  example  of  the  great  Linnaeus,  who  was 
perhaps  lefs  favourably  inclined  towards  the  Rudy  of  (hells 
than  any  other  department  of  nature,  it  is  pleafing  to  add, 
that  Race  his  time  this  fubjedt  has  been  moR  affiduoufly 
cultivated,  and  that  by  writers  no  lefs  eminently  qualified  to 
exalt  its  character  than  to  give  (lability  to  the  fcience  itfelf. 

The  term  conchology  comprehends  the  Rudy  of  all  ani- 
mals which  have  a teRaceous  covering,  whether  inhabitants 
of  the  marine  element,  frefh  water,  or  the  land.  TeRace- 
ology  is  a term  fynonymous  with  conchology,  but  is  of  later 
origin  and  application. 

A precife  diRindtion  fhould  be  drawn  between  teRaceous 
and  cruRaceous  animals  ; they  are  effentially  different ; 
though  both  are  protedfed  by  a hard  exterior  (hell  or  cruR, 
in  which  they  are  partially  or  entirely  enveloped  ; and  have 
been  indiferiminately  confounded  together,  for  that  reafon, 
under  the  vague  denomination  of  “ fhdl-filh.”  Some  of 
the  old  writers,  and  alfo  Da  CoRa,  diltinguifh  the  teRacea 
as  a kind  of  Rone-like  calcareous  covering  or  habitation,  in 
which  the  animal,  otherwife  naked,  refides,  and  from  which 
it  can  protrude  its  mollufcous  arms,  or  other  naked  pa  ts  of 
its  body,  at  pleafure.  The  cruRaceous  animals  of  tliofe  au- 
thors, on  the  contrary,  are  not  naked,  but  have  every  par- 
ticular limb  or  part  feparately  covered  with  the  cruR,  which 
is  thus  divided  into  many  joints,  infomuch  that  the  whole 
animal  affumes  a loricattd  appearance,  as  if  inclofed-  in  a 
coat  of  mail.  Among  the  cruRaceous  order,  the  cancri,  or 
crabs  and  lobflers,  were  included,  a tribe  we  have  endea- 
voured to  drew  in  another  article,  to  be  of  a nature  altoge- 
ther diRindt  from  teRaceous  animals.  (See  Cancer.)  Klein, 
in  his  “ Nat.  Difp.  Echinodermatum,”  fedt.  x.  treats  on 
this  fubjedt,  and  labours  to  prove  that  the  echini,  which  are 
evidently  cruRaceous  bodies,  are  of  the  fame  nature  and 
quality  as  the  teRacea  ; but  recent,  and  we  think  conclufive 
obfervations,  teftify  the  fallacy  of  his  opinion.  A better 
definition  may  be  obtained  by  attending  to  the  chemical 
properties  of  the  two  fubftances  teRaceous  and  cruRaceous. 
Poli,  in  his  work  on  the  (hells  of  the  two  Sicilies,  demon- 
Rrates  that  teRaceous  bodies  confiR  of  calcareous  earth 
united  to  a fmall  portion  of  animal  matter  or  gluten  ; and 
Mr.  Hatchett,  whofe  experiments  on  the  chemical  charac- 
ters of  tliofe  bodies  are  inferted  in  the  Tranfadtions  of  the 
Royal  Society,  draws  a Rriking  diftindtion  from  analyfis 
between  the  teRaceous  and  cruRaceous  bodies,  afeertaining 
the  firlt  to  confift  only  of  carbonate  of  lime  mixed  with  ge- 
lati  nous  matter,  while  in  the  other  the  prefence  of  phofphate 
of  lime  was  detedted.  The  cruRaceous  body  analyfed  by 
Mr.  Hatchett  was  the  echinus. 


All  teRaceous  anitpaU  are  eompofed  of  twa  parts  j one 
of  which,  the  animal  itfelf,  is  fofc  and  mollufcous;  the  other 
is  the  (hell,  or  habitation,  which  is  hard,  of  a Rony  or  cal- 
careous nature,  and  either  partially  or  entirely  covers  the 
animal.  The  animal  is  attached  to  the  (hell  by  means  of 
ligaments  or  mufeles. 

It  was  long  confidered  as  a matter  of  difpute  among  na- 
turalills,  whether  the  arrangement  of  (hells  (hould  be  con* 
Rituted  from  the  animals  or  their  habitation.  No  one  can 
deny,  that  if  we  proceed  on  principles  Rridtly  fcientific,  v;e 
muR  regard  them  as  a department  of  zoology,  and  (hould, 
on  that  account,  difpofe  them  according  to  the  nature  and 
Rrufture  of  the  animals.  But  the  claffification  formed  from 
the  characters  of  the  (hells  is  univerfally  followed,  and  we 
muR  confcfs  too,  is  for  many  reafons  preferable  to  any  other. 
Neither  is  it,  in  the  hands  of  the  (kilful  conchologiR,  at- 
tended with  fo  much  indecifion,  as  might  be  generally- 
imagined. 

In  the  firR  place  among  the  vaft  variety  of  (hells  hitherto 
difeovered,  how  fmall  comparatively  is  the  number  of 
thofe,  whofe  animal  inhabitant  is  deferibed  or  known.  It 
is  not  of  fpecies  only  that  we  fpeak,  but  of  whole  natural 
families  or  genera,  not  a fingle  fpecies  of  which  has  been 
yet  difeovertd  with  the  animal  appertaining,  fo  little  are  we 
acquainted  with  the  mollufcous  orders,  or  animals  inhabit- 
ing the  (hells.  Of  the  (hells  we  daily  fee  in  colledtions  few 
are  fi(hed  up  alive,  the  far  greater  number  are  found  on 
(bores,  dead  or  empty.  Neither,  if  it  were  otherwife,  are 
accurate  deferiptions  of  animals  whofe  parts  are  not  eafily 
feen,  or  anatomical  inveitigations,  which  are  in  many  calcs 
ncceffary,  within  the  capacity  of  every  one.  Many  of  their 
parts,  and  their  refpedtive  fundtions,  are  not  to  be  afeer- 
tained,  except  by  comparative  analogy,  and  which  in  itfelf 
prefents  an  infurmountable  difficulty,  or  a field  of  critical 
inquiry  fo  extenfive  and  complicated  that  few,  even  with  the 
ability  to  purfue  it  with  fuccefs,  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
devote  that  attention  to  the  fubjedt  which  it  requires. 

Hence  it  becomes  impoffible  to  arrange  the  far  greater 
number  of  teRaceous  productions  by  the  animals;  the  at- 
tempt muft  ever  prove  unfuecefsful.  Our  arrangements 
would  be  partial,  and  three-fourths  of  the  (hells  known  muft 
be  either  excluded  from  the  fyRem,  or  be  placed  at  hazard  ; 
and  of  courfe  without  order  or  connexion  with  thofe  whofe 
animals  we  are  acquainted  with.  The  latter  are  chiefly 
Rich  a3  are  confined  to  the  coafts  of  the  European  feas,  and 
fome  of  the  terreflrial  and  fre(h  water  kinds,  which,  from 
their  abundance  and  locality,  have  obtruded  themfelves 
upon  the  inveitigations  of  the  naturahft.  Even  our  know- 
ledge of  thofe  is  exceedingly  imperfedt.  For  thofe  of  the 
extra  European  fpecies,  we  are  indebted  chiefly  to  Adan- 
fon,  Rumpfius,  Argenville,  and  Favanne,  and  for  the  ana- 
tomical difeuflions  on  various  European  kinds  to  Valentini, 
De  Heide,  Lilter,  and  Muller.  The  inveRigations  of  Poli 
on  the  (hells  of  the  two  Sicilies  are  valuable,  in  this  refpedt, 
as  alfo  are  the  obfervations  of  Lamarck,  and  Cuvier,  and 
we  may  alfo  add  Olivier ; but  what  is  the  amount  of  all 
thefe  difeoveries,  we  would  afle,  in  enabling  us  to  form  a 
fyRem  of  conchology. 

The  belt  charadters  upon  which  to  found  all  fyftems  of 
natural  hiitory,  muft  be  thofe  molt  obvious  and  acceflible. 
All  ranks  of  animals,  as  nearly  as  can  be  with  convenience, 
(hould  be  arranged  by  apparent  and  external  charadters. 
While  we  Rudy  fnells,  without  regarding  the  animal,  we 
are  aware  they  are  but  confidered  partially.  The  animals 
that  inhabit  them  (hould  guide  us  in  our  rtfearches  ; they 
alone  are  the  fabricators  of  the  (hell,  and  the  (hell  is  only 
their  habitation,  to  which  they  give  the  form,  the  bulk, 
n hardnefs. 
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fcardnefs,  colours,  and  all  the  peculiarities  of  elegance  we 
admire.  If  we  were  to  examine  thefe  new  and  almoft  un- 
known beings,  we  fhould  difcover  a number  of  parts  as 
remarkable  for  their  lirufture  as  their  fumftions,  and  an  in- 
finite variety  of  curious  and  interefting  particulars  relative 
to  their  general  habits  and  manners  of  life.  It  is  a fubjeft 
worthy  of  the  fcrious  contemplation  and  attention  of  the 
naturalift,  and  fhould  never  be  neglected  when  an  opportu- 
nity offers.  But  a fyftem  of  conchology,  founded  entirely 
on  the  flrudlure  of  the  animals,  muft,  we  cannot  hefitate  in 
afferting,  ever  remain  one  of  the  defiderata  of  natural 
fcience. 

In  the  fuperficial  arrangement  taken  from  fhtlls  alone  we 
are  not  exempt  from  difficulty.  Shells  vary  exceedingly  in 
form  and  colour  in  the  different  ftages  of  thrir  growth,  and 
in  this  cafe  we  fhould  fometimes  derive  material  afiilfance 
from  cur  knowledge  of  the  animal.  Young  fhtlls  have  been 
deferibed  as  fpecifieally  diftinct  from  the  parent  or  older 
fhells  by  many  writers.  It  indeed  requires  a greater  degree 
of  caution  in  determining  the  fpecies,  nay  even  genera,  of 
fhells  in  the  different  periods  of  growth  than  may  be  ima- 
gined ; of  this  we  could  adduce  many  very  remarkable  in- 
ftarices,  a few  it  may  be  nectfTary  to  mention  to  guard  the 
common  obferver  from  forming  haliy,  and  erroneous  conclu- 
fions. 

Many  of  the  cyprreae,  or  cowries,  when  young,  have  the 
appearance  of  a volute,  the  chick  denticulated  fold  of  the 
exterior  lip  being  wholly  wanting,  and  the  co'umn  being 
only  partial  y plaited  as  in  the  true  voluta.  The  young  of 
the  alated  (hells,  in  general,  are  deflitute  of  that  broad  ex- 
panfive,  or  furcated  lip,  called  the  wing.  The  fpires  in 
many  of  the  turrited  kinds  of  fhells,  when  young,  are 
blunt  ; obtufe,  or  terminated  in  a large  globular  head,  ex- 
ceeding the  ftze  of  the  whorl  beneath,  but  as  the  fhcll 
advances  in  growth,  it  devtlopes  itfelf,  extending  in  a fpiral 
dire&ion,  and  thus  in  the  old  flieils  the  number  of  fpires 
is  greater  than  in  the  young  ones.  The  variations  in  the 
growth  of  the  patella  tribe  are  often  fo  confiderable,  as  to  al- 
moft defy  the  critical  obferver  to  determine  them.  Still 
however  the  conchologift  by  the  dint  of  application,  and 
nice  diferimination,  will  be  at  iaft  enabled  to  fix  on  certain 
chara£lers  peculiar  to  every  fpecies,  and  be,  by  that  means, 
enabled  to  decide  on  the  fpecies  of  a fhcll  under  every  flage 
of  growth. 

Linnaeus  confiders  the  ftruefure  of  the  animal  as  well  as 
the  {hell  in  all  his  generical  diftinftions;  the  idea  is  excellent, 
and  we  fhould  approve  the  defign,  but  the  objeft  itfelf  is 
unattainable  ; a lamentable  proof  of  which  preients  itfelf  to 
view',  when  we  confider  the  number  of  thofe  very  animals 
which  he  deferibes  that  have  been  afeertained,  by  recent 
observations,  to  be  of  a very  different  nature  and  ffrufture 
from  what  he  conceived.  This  error  may  be  eaiily  ac- 
counted for  when  we  rtfleft  that  the  judgment  of  Linnaeus 
was  guided  in  many  inftances  by  analogy,  and  the  indif- 
ferent figures  extant  in  various  writers,  without  himfelf 
pofft  fling  the  mean?  of  determining  their  accuracy,  or  im- 
perfection. We  intend  nothing  to  the  difparagement  of 
Linnaeus  in  this  refpetf  ; the  ftrutture  of  the  animal  was  of 
too  much  importance  in  his  mind  to  be  omitted,  and  he 
availed  himfelf  of  the  beft  fources  of  authority  within  his 
power,  fome  of  which,  it  has  fince  been  proved,  are  not  fo 
accurate  as  we  could  wiffi,  and  others  altogether  erro- 
neous. 

From  all  that  has  been  advanced  on  this  topic,  the  refult 
will  be  obvious,  that  teftaceous  bodies  may  be  coi-ffiftently 
arranged,  or,  in  other  words,  can  only  be  arranged  by  the 
organization  of  the  fhell ; that  the  primary  chara&er  mult  be 
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taken  from  the  fhell  becaufe  this'  we  are  acquainted  with, 
while  the  animal  is  oftentimes  unknown  to  us.  But  that 
the  ftru&ure  of  the  animal  fhould  be  regarded  in  the 
conltruftion  of  genera,  when  it  can  be  afeertained  ; as  a 
fecondary  confideration  to  guide  us  in  the  formation  of  new 
genera,  or  in  correcting  ihe  old,  as  opportunities  of  invef- 
tigating  them  occur. 

Having  defined  the  meaning  of  a teftaceous  animal,  and 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  ftru&ure  of  the  fhell  is  the 
moft  material  objedt  to  be  regarded  in  a primary  view,  we 
ffiall  proceed  next  to  an  elementary  elucidation  of  the  feve- 
ral  parts  of  which  it  is  compofed. 

In  conchology,  as  in  any  other  fcience,  the  ftudent  mnlt 
neceffarily  acquire,  in  the  firft  inftance,  a diftinCt  knowledge 
of  the  terms  employed.  Thefe,  except  fuch  as  relate  to 
fubordinate  c'hara&trs,  or  fpecifical  diftindions,  and  which  re- 
quire no  explanation  in  this  place,  may  be  Amplified  and  re- 
duced to  a fmall  number.  In  the  feleCtion  of  thefe  terms 
we  can  abide  by  no  one  particular  authority  ; we  muft  be 
general,  deriving  our  terms  from  various  fources,  or  invent- 
ing new  ones.  Hitherto  in  treating  on  the  different  articles 
of  conchology,  in  the  progrefs  of  this  work,  it  has  been 
our  aim  to  adhere  as  nearly  to  the  authority  of  Linnseus  as 
pofiible,  referving  to  ouifelves  an  opportunity  of  exprefiing 
our  own  fentiments  under  the  prefent  article,  and  (fating 
generally  thofe  points  upon  which  we  principally  differ  in 
opinion  from  that  author.  This  will  appear  more  fully  in- 
our  review  of  his  genera.  Our  attention  is  at  this  time 
confined  to  the  terms  employed  in  deferibing  the  feveral  parts 
of  fhells,  and  as  it  is  well  known  that  Linnaeus  laid  down 
a feries  of  terms  for  this  purpofe,  it  will  be  expected  that 
we  fhould  not  pafs  over  them  in  fi  ence.  Upon  this  fubjedk 
we  fhall  however  only  tiefpafs  lightly.  We  would  willingly 
adopt  thofe  eltablifhed  by  Linnaeus,  in  his  “ Fundamenta. 
Teftaceologise,”  and  other  writings  ; but  it  muff  be  con- 
feffed,  with  all  our  refpedt  for  the  talents  of  that  naturalift, 
his  terms  are  inadmiffible.  The  warmeft  of  his  admirers, 
and  we  muft.  on  many  occafions,  profefs  ourfelves  of  that 
number,  will  not  perufe  the  definitions  he  has  given  of  the 
bivalves,  of  his  venus,  and  fome  other  bivalve  genera,  of 
his  venus  dione,  and  alfo  of  feveral  univalves,  without 
admitting  that  much  of  the  Linnxan  phrafeology  on  this 
fubjeCt  is  neither  applicable  to  the  parts  intended,  nor  if  it 
were,  fuch  as  modefty  would  allow  us  to  retain  ; and  that  ten 
expunge  them  is  only  a neceffary  facrifice  which  the  chaftity 
of  fcience  imperioully  demands.  Delicacy  will  pardon  the: 
allufion,  and  defire  no  further  explanation^ 

All  fhells  or  teftaceous  bodies  hitherto  difeovered,  may 
be  divided  into  three  principal  tribes,  and  which,  after  the 
Linntean  manner,  may  be  denominated  Multivalve,  Bivalve, 
and  Univalve... 

Any  external  part  of  a fhell  being  of  a teftaceous  fub- 
ftance,  and  either  itfelf,  forming  a fhield  or  covering  for  the 
animal,  as  in  univalves,  or  in  union  with  another,  or  others 
connected  by  a ligament,  cartilage,  hinge,  teeth,  or  other 
fattening,  is  denominated  a valve.  The  fhells  therefore  con- 
fifting  of  a Angle  piece,  are  called  univalves,  thofe  of  two 
parts  bivalves,  and  thofe  of  many  parts  multivalves'.  Be- 
tween bivalve  and  multivalve  no  diltin&ion  is  drawn,  fhells 
confiding  of  more  than  two  fuch  parts,  being  called  mul- 
tivalve, without  any  regard  to  the  number.  An  amend- 
ment is  propofed  by  fome  of  the  French  writers,  in  a new  or- 
der under  the  name  of  trivalve. 

Shells  of  the  fimpleft  form  are  arranged  by  fome  nalural- 
ifts  in  the  firft  clafs,  from  which  they  proceed  progrtffively  to 
thofe  poffeffing  the  greateft  number  of  valves,  and  being  of 
the  molt  intricate  ftruCture.  This  is  an  ancient,  and  very 
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Ample  mode  of  arrangement,  and  lias  its  advocates  in  the. 
prefent  day,  Linnaeus  reverfee  this  order  by  beginning  with 
the  chiton,  lepas,  and  pholas,  which  are  {hells  of  the  mul- 
trvalve  and  molt  complex  ftrudlure,  and  ending  with  thofe 
of  the  fimpleft  form.  We  cannot  avoid  thinking  the  former 
preferable,  and  (hall  adopt  it  in  the  prefent  initance. 

H Explanation  of  the  Paris  of  Shells  'with  Preference  to  the  Ele- 
mentary Plates  of  Concbology. 

U nival vc. 

Ir.  the  examination  of  a (hell  of  this  order,  the  contour, 
«r  outline,  is  the  -firft  particular  to  be  regarded.  By  this 
the  conchologift  is  guided  in  his  definition  of  fitnple,  fpiral, 
or  turbinated  (hells,  (or  as  the  Linnaean  fchool  divides  (hells, 
univalves  with  a regular  fpire,  and  univalves  without  a re- 
gular fpire)  ; difeoid,  flattened,  or  tutrited  (hells;  thofe 
with  (month  or  uneven  anfratius  ; the  ventricofe,  alated,  la- 
riated, roftrated,  and  many  other  dillinflions,  all  which 
ltrike  the  eye  at  the  firft  view.  It  is  indeed,  by  attending  to 
the  contour,  that  the  principal  diftinftions  in  (hells  of  this 
kind  are  at  once  perceived,  taking  into  coniideration  the 
back  and  front  profile  at  the  fame  time.  Some  few  (hells, 
as  the  nautilus  pompilius,  and  others  of  the  fame  family, 
have  the  fpire  revolving  internally,  in  which  the  outline  offers 
lefs  afliftance  in  the  primary  definitions,  but  the  number  of 
fuch  (hells  is  very  final!.  Next  to  the  profile  of  the  (hell, 
the  ftrudture  of  the  mouth,  the  pillar,  and  expai  fion  of 
the  inner  lip,  the  gutter  or  canahculation,  and  the  umbilical 
opening,  and  operculum  if  any.  are  to  be  conlidered,  and 
laftly  the  work  on  the  outer  furface,  as  well  as  the  colours 
with  which  it  is  embeliiflied. 

The  bafe  or  bottom  of  the  fhell  we  confider  that  part 
upon  which  it  reds  when  fupported  in  an  ereft  pofition,  with 
the  fummit  or  tip  of  the  fp;re  (landing  vertically-  In  fiich 
{hells  the  tip  is  called  the  apex.  The  courfe  of  the  fpires 
or  wreaths  is  from  the  left  to  right  in  mod  fpiral  (hells, 
fome  few  only  being  of  the  reverfed  or  heterodrophous 
kind,  the  whorls  of  which  are  in  a contrary  dire&ion. 
When  fpeaking  of  the  right  and  left  fides  of  a die!!,  it 
fhouid  be  underdood  as  having  the  ap-  rture  downwards, 
and  it  will  be  then  feen  that  in  mod  (bells  the  aperture 
or  opening  is  on  the  left  fide,  i.  e.  facing  the  right  hand  of 
the  fprdlator. 

Bafe,  the  tip  of  the  falient  end  of  the  (hell,  at  the  ex- 
tremity oppofite  the  apex  of  the  fpire  ; in  the  rodrated  kind 
of  univalves  it  implies  the  tip  of  the  beak.  Some  fay  the 
fhell  reds  on  its  bafe  when  laid  upon  a fiat  furface,  with  the 
mouth  downwards  ; this  is  not  corredl,  except  in  the  patella 
tribe,  and  fome  other  univalves  which  have  no  regular  fpire, 
as  the  dentalium,  &c.  The  bafe  in  feveral  (hells  is  denoted 
in  the  Plate,  Concbology,  fg.  I . 

Apex,  the  fummit  of  the  (hell.  Fig.  2. 

Front,  the  face  of  the  (hell  with  the  aperture  placed  di- 
redily  in  front  of  the  obferver.  Fig.  3. 

Back,  that  part  of  the  (hell  which  is  immediately  oppofed 
to  the  preceding.  Fig.  4. 

Sides,  thofe  parts  feen  longitudinally  in  profile,  to  the 
right  and  left  when  the  (hell  is  viewed  either  in  a front  or 
back  pofition.  Fig.  5. 

Body,  of  the  (hell,  (corpus)  the  fird  whorl  of  the  fpire 
at  the  bafe.  Fig.  6. 

Belly , is  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  body  as  it  implies 
only  the  convex  or  fwollen  part  of  the  fird  whorl,  formed  by 
the  convexity  of  the  aperture  near  the  lip.  Fig.  7. 

• Whorl  denotes  one  of  the  wreaths,  turns,  or  volutions  of 
the  {hell.  Fig.  8. 
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Spire,  comprehends,  in  a general  fenfe,  all  the  whorls  of 
the  (hell,  the  fird  or  body  wreath  excepted.  Fig.  9. 

The  form  of  the  fpire  is  of  great  confideration  in  the  de- 
finition of  (hells  as  it  affords  a prominent  and  diftinguifhed 
character;  it  is  in  general  dattidi,  fomewhat  deprelfed  or 
elevated;  fometimes  convex  and  (lightly  pointed;  or  with 
the  point  obtufe  ; or  much  elevated  and  ending  in  a point ; 
plano-concave,  pyramidal,  fubulate,  or  truncated.  Mr. 
Adanfotl  obferves  that  the  difpontion  of  the  fpires  varies 
according  to  the  plane  they  turn  on,  which  is  either  hori- 
zontal, cylindrical,  conic,  or  ovoid.  Thefe,  he  conceives 
to  be  the  four  principal  difpofitions  of  the  fpires,  but  ad- 
mits there  are  manv  intermediate  formations.  The  number 
and  form  of  the  fpires  vary  in  the  fame  (pecies,  in  their  dif- 
ferent growths.  Young  (hells  have  commonly  a lefs  tmmber 
than  the  old  ones,  neither  have  (hells  of  the  fame  age  al- 
ways the  like  number  of  fpires,  a circumdance  attributable 
to  the  effedfs  of  ficknefs,  or  the  difference  of  fex.  Thus  in 
fome  turbinated  (hells  we  perceive  that  the  males  have  the 
fpires  lefs  numerous,  fmalltr,  and  of  a more  lengthened 
form  than  in  the  females. 

Suture  of  the  fpire  or  whorls,  is  the  fpiral  line  which  fepa- 
rates  the  whorls,  and  wh’ch  is  fometimes  falcated,  crenu- 
lated,  or  fomewhat  projedting.  Fig.  10. 

Pillar  or  Columella,  is  the  inner  part  of  the  left  lip,  or 
column,  which  runa  through  the  (hell,  from  the  lower  ex- 
tremity to  the  tip  of  the  fpire,  and  from  which  all  the 
fpires  take  their  origin  ; the  columella  being  iituated  as 
nearly  as  pofiible  in  the  axis  of  the  (hell,  and  lerving  as  its 
balis  and  fupport  throughout.  It  is  generally  either  flat, 
grooved,  folded,  or  truncated  in  that  part  which  is  vifibie  at 
the  opening.  Fig.  1 1. 

Aperture,  called  in  familiar  language,  the  mouth  of  the 
(hi  11,  is  the  entr-ince  to  the  chamber  in  which  the  animal 
rtlhles,  and  is  applicable  to  the  openings  of  univalve  and 
multivalve  (hells.  The  aperture  is  either  entirely  open,  or 
clofed  by  the  operculum  attached  to  the  body  of  the  ani- 
mal, when  the  animal  retires  into  its  dwelling.  This  aper- 
ture varies  in  form  in  different  (liells,  being  angular,  round- 
ed, femilunar,  linear,  or  ctherwife,  and  fometimes  appears 
double,  the  inner  margin  being  furroundtdby  an  exterior  one. 

Fig.  12. 

Lip,  the  expanfion  of  the  exterior  part  of  the  aperture 
conftitutes  the  lip  in  the  labiated  (hells,  and  the  wing  in  the 
alated  kinds.  Fig.  13. 

Beak,  or  roftrum,  is  that  part  at  the  base  which  extends 
in  a ftraight  or  (lightly  oblique  diredfion  from  the  bottom 
of  the  aperture,  and  is  larger  or  fmaller  in  different  families. 
In  murex  hauftellum  this  projedtion  is  very  confpicuous. 
Fig.  14. 

Canal,  or  gutter,  an  elongation  of  the  aperture  of  the 
fhell  defeending  in  a groove  or  gutter-like  procefs.  Some 
kinds  of  roftrated  (liells  have  the  canal  remarkably  confpi- 
cuous, forming  a finus  from  the  aperture  throughout  the 
whole  length  of  the  beak.  Fig.  15. 

Umbilicus  is  the  opening,  or  perforation  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  body,  or  firft  whorl  of  many  fpiral  univalves,  and  is 
very  confpicuous  in  a number  of  the  trochus  and  nerita 
genus  in  particular.  This  umbilical  perforatiou  runs  in  a 
ftraight  line  from  the  bafe  to  the  fummit  of  the  (hell,  form- 
ing throughout  a fpiral  groove  or  gutter,  which  is  wide  at 
the  entrance,  and  tapers  gradually  towards  the  apex.  In  the 
Linntean  nerita  canrena,  the  ftrudlure  of  the  umbilicus  is 
well  difplayed,  but  is  ftil!  more  obvious  in  the  ftaircafe  (hell, 
trochus  perfpedlivus.  This  opening  occurs  in  many  (hells 
at  the  bafe  of  the  pillar.  Fig.  1 7 
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The  umbilicus  is  either  fmootb,  carinated,  crenulated,  or 
befet  with  tubercles,  and  fometirnes  denticulated.  It  is 
either  entirely,  or  only  partially  difclofed,  being  fometimes 
half  clofed  up  by  a gibbofity,  or  other  projection  at  the 
aperture,  in  which  cafe  it  is  termed  by  conchologifts  femi- 
umbilicated,  or  fub-umbilicated.  Sometimes  the  pillar 
fpreads  fo  far  over  as  nearly  bo  clofe  up  the  entrance. 

A (hell  without  an  umbilicus  is  termed  imperforate ; fome- 
times the  term  imperforate  implies  that  it  has  neither  umbi- 
licus, nor  caniculation  at  the  bafe. 

Operculum  is  a teftaceous  or  cartilaginous  appendage  pe- 
culiar in  a confiderable  degree  to  the  univalve  tribe  of  (hells, 
and  thofe  only  of  the  fpiral  or  turbinated  kinds.  This  ap- 
pendage is  not  connedled  with  the  fnell,  but  the  animal, 
and  ferves  like  a lid  or  little  door,  to  proteti  or  clofe  up  the 
aperture  of  the  chamber  when  the  creature  retires  within  its 
habitation.  Shells  of  this  kind  are  diftinguifhed  by  the 
name  of  cochlea  operculata , by  fome  of  the  elder  concholo- 
gifts. The  opercula  are  often  fmall  in  companion  to  the 
fize  of  the  fhell  to  which  they  belong  ; their  form  various  in 
different  fpecies;  and  their  fubftance  in  fome  of  a horny 
texture,  and,  in  others,  teftaceous  or  approaching  the  na- 
ture of  ftone.  Their  figure  in  common  is  either  perfe&ly 
round,  elliptical,  oval,  or  elongated,  and  fometimes  wrought 
with  fpiral  work,  or  concentric  lines. 

The  operculum  is  commonly  adherent  either  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  pofteriorend  of  the  foot,  or,  as  denominated  by 
fome  writers,  the  pedeftal  of  the  animal,  or  at  its  extremity, 
fo  that  when  the  animal  moves  along,  the  operculum  ap- 
pears at  a diftance  from  the  fir  ell.  In  the  neritne,  fome  of 
the  turbines,  and  certain  other  kinds,  which  have  the  aper- 
ture of  a round,  femicircular,  or  oval  form,  the  operculum 
is  ufually  of  a fize  adapted  to  the  extreme  circumference  of 
the  opening,  or  nearly  fo,  and  fits  clofe  at  the  entrance  ; or 
is  very  little  drawn  into  the  opening  when  the  animal  re- 
treats into  its  chamber.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  volutse  and 
fome  other  {hells  which  have  the  mouth  of  a lengthened  or 
linear  form,  the  aperture  is  comparatively  very  fmall,  and 
the  operculum  might  be  drawn  far  into  the  fhell,  when  the 
animal  retreats  into  its  fpiral  recefs  before  the  channel  be- 
comes fufficiently  contracted  to  be  completely  clofed  up  by 
this  appendage. 

The  teftaceous  opercula  eafily  diflolve  in  acids ; it  there- 
fore happens  that  when  put  into  vinegar  they  move  brifkly 
to  and  fro  for  fome  time,  by  the  ebullition,  hence  they  have 
obtained  the  name  of  creeping  {tones  among  the  common 
people.  The  cartilaginous  opercula  are  not  affedted  by  this 
procefs.  The  blatta  byzantia,  of  medical  writers,  are  of 
this  latter  kind;  being  the  true  opercula  of  two  or  three  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  {hells,  very  abundant  in  Paleftine,  and  other 
parts  of  the  eaftern  world. 

Some  of  the  fpiral,  or  turbinated  land  ftiells,  are  likewife 
of  the  operculated  kinds,  but  differ  from  the  foregoing,  as 
they  form  a new  lid,  or  operculum,  every  year,  or  oftener, 
efpecially  at  the  approach  of  winter,  when  the  animal  is 
prompted  to  make  this  proVifion,  in  order  to  guard  itfelf 
ftom  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather.  It  is  formed  by  a 
vifeous  moifture  emitted  from  the  body  of  the  animal,  and 
which  condenfes  into  a kind  of  tough  coriaceous  fubftance 
of  pretty  confiderable  thicknefs ; this  covering  is  never 
attached  to  the  body  of  the  animal ; it  merely  covers  the 
entrance,  nor  is  it  ever  wrought  like  the  true  opercula  of 
marine  {hells  with  fpiral  or  concentric  lines. 

Operculated  fhells  are  chiefly  the  turbinated  kinds  of  uni- 
valves ; the  opercula  of  the  balani  among  the  multivalve 
ftiells  confift  of  four  pieces,  and  partake  rather  of  the  nature 
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of  valves,  both  in  fubftance  and  appearance,  than  of  the 
opercula  above  deferibed. 

Involuted  fpire , revolved  fhells  (univalvia  turbinata  clavi- 
culcs  intus  reconditas,  &c.  Da  Cofta).  Thefe  fhells  turn  or 
revolve  infide,  or  have  the  whorls  concealed  within  the  body 
of  the  {hell  as  the  nautilus  and  cypnea.  An  involuted  fpire 
is  fhewn  at  Jig.  18. 

Chambers  are  the  fpaces  or  divifions  formed  in  'the  interior 
part  of  fheils  by  intervening  partitions,  a kind  of  articulated 
ftru&ure  elucidated  completely  in  the  nautilus. — By  a cham- 
bered fhell  we  fometimes  underhand  only  that  it  has  fome 
laminiform,  fubfpiral,  or  other  procefs  within,  as  in  patella 
Cbinenfis.  Fig.  19. 

Siphuncu'us , the  fmall  canal  which  penetrates  in  a fpiral 
direction  through  the  chambers  of  the  nautili.  An  orgaa 
of  this  nature  is  obfervable  alfo  in  the  ammonites.  Fig.  20. 

Epidermis  is  a kind  of  flcin  or  coating,  with  which  the 
exterior  furfaces  of  many  fhells,  both  of  the  univalve  and 
bivalve  tribe,  are  covered.  It  is  cor.fidered  as  a fort  of 
periofteum  or  membrane,  defigned  by  nature  to  defend  the 
Hid!  from  accidents  and  aid  their  growth,  and  to  prevent 
other  teftaceous  or  marine  animals  frum  fixing  their  habita- 
tions on  thefe  fhtlls,  as  they  do  upon  moll  bodies  in  the  fea, 
where  tc.ere  is  no  power  of  refiftance.  The  epidermis  is  a 
genuine  covering  formed  by  the  animal  itfelf,  peculiar  to 
fome  kinds,  and  as  conftantly  never  obferved  on  others. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  the  animal  to  which  this  fort  of  co- 
vering is  peculiar,  poffcffes  a proper  apparatus  for  its  con- 
flrudtion.  The  ftruefure  of  this  epidermis,  it  Ihould  be 
added,  is  very  diftinft  in  different  {hells,  confiding  in  fome 
of  a very  thin  pellucid  film,  and  in  othprs  laminated, 
pilous,  velvetty,  fibrous,  or  rugged.  Few  fhells,  having  a 
rugofe  furface,  are  deftitute  of  this  external  covering  or  epi- 
dermis. 

The  fpines,  protuberances,  longitudinal  ridges,  carina— 
tions,  furrows,  llriations,  pun&ations,  granulations,  and 
other  peculiarities  of  what  is  termed  the  “ outfide  work”  of 
the  ftiells,  are  to  be  regarded  only  as  fpecifical  diftindtions 
of  (hells;  and  the  variegations  of  colours,  ipots,  and  other 
fimilar  particulars,  are  to  be  confideied  in  the  fame  point  of 
view.  Thofe  peculiarities  are  not  obfervabfe  in  many  fhells 
in  their  natural  ftate,  being  concealed  beneath  the  thick 
epidermis  which  inverts  them  ; in  others  which  have  the 
epidermis  thin  and  membranaceous,  they  are  perceptible, 
but  the  beauty  of  the  (hell  is  difclofed  only  upon  removing 
this  exterior  covering.  See  Jig.  21. 

Bivalves , 

Or  {hells  of  two  valves  united  by  means  of  a cartilage, 
hinge,  connection  of  the  teeth,  or  other  procefs.  In  order 
to  conltitute  a bivalve  {hell,  it  is  only  requifite  that  it  be 
furnifhed  with  two  connefted  valves,  without  regard  to  their 
refemblance  in  form  or  dimenfions.  Some  of  the  bivalves 
have  both  valves  formed  alike  ; in  others  they  differ  only  in 
a flight  degree,  and  again  in  others  they  are  altogether  dif- 
fimilar.  The  firft  of  thefe  is  well  exemplified  by  the  foleu 
genus ; in  that  of  the  Linnaean  telliniE,  we  find  examples 
both  of  the;  equivalve  fheils,  and  thofe  with  the  valves 
{lightly  different:  of  the  laft-mentior.ed  kinds  we  have 
many,- as  the  oftrea,  fpondyius,  and  anomia.  Bivalve  (hells 
are  often  much  compreffed,  fome  are  gibbous,  and  when 
viewed  at  the  fide,  or  facing  the  ligament,  have  a cordated 
appearance,  as  in  venus,  and  the  Linmean  chamacor.  Shells, 
having  both  valves  alike,  as  before  obferved,  are  called 
equivalve.  Equilateral  valve3  imply  thofe  which  have  both, 
fides  of  the  fame  valve  alike,  as  for  iaftanee,  when  a Icngi- 
P p tudiaal 
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tr.dmal  line  is  drawn  from  the  beak  to  the  oppofite  margin, 
the  fpaee  on  each  fide  the  line  is  diitinguifhed  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  right  and  left  fide  ; and  when  the  form  of 
both  thofe  fpaces  correfpond,  the  (hell  is  equilateral,  as  in 
the  fca.Iops  (oftrea,  Linn.)  : the  inequilateral  valves  are  the 
rcverfe  of  this,  a line  drawn  as  above  defcribed,  from  the 
beak  to  the  oppofite  margin,  prefenting  two  fides  of  a very 
different  (hape,  a3  we  fee  in  moft  of  the  maftra,  the  donax, 
and  telhna  genera,  and  in  the  mya  truncata  efpeeially.  Sub- 
equilateral  (hells,  or  thofe  having  the  valves  nearly  equal  at 
both  fides,  are  fufficiently  elucidated  by  fhelis  of  the  car- 
dium,  or  cockle  genus,  which  are  ftridtly  “ bivalvis  fubcequi- 
latera.” 

Ail  bivalve  (hells  do  not  completely  clofe  their  (hells, 
though  mod  of  thofe  before  mentioned  do  fa,  fuch  as  the 
fcall6p,  the  donax,  tellina,  and  cardium  : in  feveral  other 
tribes  of  bivalves,  when  the  fnells  are  (hut  as  clofely  as  their 
form  will  allow,  they  dill  exhibit  a kind  of  hiatus  or  gaping, 
either  at  the  anterior  or  pofterior  end,  or  at  both  ; and  in 
fome,  when  the  valves  are  (hut,  both  the  anterior  and  pof- 
terior parts  are  clofed,  but  an  opening  appears  on  one  fide 
of  the  beak  ; this  lad-mentioned  charadfer  is  very  obvious  in 
chama  gigas. 

One  of  the  fird  circumftances  to  be  confidered,  is  which 
part  of  a biva've  (hell  ought  to  be  deemed  the  bafe,  becaufe 
when  this  is  determined,  every  other  part  will  fall  progref- 
fively  in  their  relative  order  under  our  obfervation.  We 
name  that  part  of  the  margin  or  limb  which  is  fituated  in  a 
diredl  line  oppofite  the  beak,  the  bafe  of  the  (hell.  Lin- 
naeus, in  order  to  edabliih  the  characters,  and  afford  fome 
apparent  reafon  at  lead  for  the  application  of  the  terms  he 
bellows  on  the  different  parts  of  bivalves,  reverfcs  this  pofition 
of  the  (hell,  and  defcribes  'he  beaks  as  the  bafe  of  the  (hell. 
'But  the  fadt  is,  the  natural  pofition  of  the  (hell  is  in  im- 
mediate contradidlion  to  his  axiom,  for  the  beaks  are  always 
uppermoft,  being  either  immediately  vertical,  or  with  a 
flight  inclination  obliquely,  when  the  animal  moves  along 
with  its  teftaceous  covering  on  the  back.  A folitary  exam- 
ple will  perhaps  occur  occafionally,  in  which  the  beaks  may 
be  confiderably  inclined  when  the  animal  crawls,  but  none, 
we  believe,  are  known  which  open  the  valves  upwards,  and 
proceed  with,  the  beaks  under  the  body.  The  beaks,  if 
only  for  this  reafon,  are  to  be  confidered  as  the  fum.mit,  and 
the  margin  oppofite  as  the  bafe.  Many  of  the  bivalves  are 
deflitute  of  the  locomotive  power,  or  at  lead  do  not  poffefs 
it  in  any  material  degree. 

Bafe  of  bivalve  (hells,  exemplified  in  venus  verrucofa.  Fig. 
22. 

Summit,  a word  applied  in  a general  manner  to  the  top 
<>r  moil  elevated  part  of  the  two  protuberances  obfervable 
in  the  greater  number  of  bivalves.  Da  Coda  calls  that 
part  of  the  (hell,  in  which  the  teeth  or  hinge  is  placed,  the 
fumrr.it  or  apex  ; we  regard  it  as  the  mod  elevated  part  qf 
the  beaks.  Fig.  23. 

Beak,  the  painted  termination,  apex,  or  tip  of  the  pro- 
tuberances lad-mentioned,  and  which,  in  many  (hells,  turn 
fpirally  downwards,  or  obliquely,  fo  that  the  beak  itfelf  is 
feldom  the  mod  elevated  part  of  the  (hell ; though  it  is  fo 
fometimcs,  as  for  indance  in  the  mytilus  edulis,  or  common 
mufcle.  Fig.  24. 

Sides,  the  lateral  parts  of  the  valves  diltinguffhed  by  the 
epithet  of  right  and  left  fide  ; in  common  language,  the  two 
valves  of  a (hell  are  called  the  fides,  but  it  is  rot  underdood 
as  a term  in  conchology  in  this  view.  Fig.  2j>. 

Margin , or  limb,  the  whole  circumference  or  outline  of 
the  (hell,  when  laid  flat  down  on  one  yalve.  Fig.  26, 
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Dijl,  the  convex  centre  of  each  valve,  or  exterior  fur  face 

Fig.  27. 

A Interior  flops,  that  part  of  the  (hell  in  which  the  ligament 
is  fituated  ; in  the  front  view  of  the  anterior  (lope,  the  beaks 
fall  back,  or  behind.  Fig.  28. 

Poferior  flope,  that  immediately  oppofed  to  the  former, 
and  in  which  the  beaks  of  the  (hell  turn  forward.  Fig.  29. 

Lunule,  the  lunulated  depreffion  below  the  beaks,  either 
on  the  anterior  or  pofterior  (lope,  and  fometimes  on  both  ; 
they  may  be  didinguifhed  under  the  appellation  of  anterior 
or  pcderior  lunules,  according  to  the  flope  in  which  they 
are  fituated.  Fig.  30,  «,  b. 

Cartilage  of  the  hinge,  called  alfo  the  ligament  of  the 
hinge,  the  fubdance  of  a flexible,  fibrous,  and  fomewhat 
horny  nature,  by  means  of  which,  the  two  valves  are  united 
near  the  beak.  Fig.  31. 

Ears,  the  lateral  proceffes  near  the  beaks,  as  in  the  fcal- 
lop  tribe  : thofe  occur  either  on  one  fide,  or  on  both.  Fig. 

n 2# 

Ligament  perforation,  the  opening,  or  aperture,  through 
which  the  ligature  of  the  animal  paffes  in  the  anomia  genus, 
by  the  afliltance  of  which  it  fallens  itfelf  to  the  rocks,  or 
other  bodies ; in  fome  it  is  fituated  in  the  flat  valve,  in 
others  at  the  beak  of  the  gibbous  valve.  Fig.  33. 

Length  and  breadth  of  the  (hell.  The  length  is  meafured 
from  the  cartilage  or  beak  to  the  margin  below,  the  breadth 
is  of  courfe  takffn  in  the  oppofite  direction.  The  breadth 
of  many  bivalve  (hells  exceeds  their  length  : iome  remarkable 
inftances  of  which  occur  in  the  folen  tribe.  Fig.  34.. 

Infide  of  the  valves  exhibits  the  concave  furface  {coneavU 
tas  concharum) , Jig.  35. 

Hinge,  the  point  of  union  between  the  two  valves,  formed 
by  the  connection  or  articulation  of  the  teeth  in  both  valves, 
or  by  the  teeth  in  one  valve,  fitting  into  hollows  or  fockets 
in  the  valve  oppofite.  The  amazing  variety  of  ftrufture 
obfervable  in  the  hinge  of  different  tribes  of  (hells  renders 
this  one  of  the  moft  effential  characters  in  the  genericat  de- 
finitions of  (hells.  The  teeth  in  fome  are  fmail  and  nume- 
rous, in  others  thick,  ioiid,  and  few  in  number,  or  fome- 
times Angle,  long,  fpatuliform,  laminiform,  acicular,  &c. 
the  principal  of  which  may  be  divided  into  inarticulate 
hinge,  when  only  furnifhed  with  callofities,  or  having  no 
vifible  teeth;  articulate,  when  it  has  teeth,  but  only  a fmail 
number;  and  multarticulate,  when  the  teeth  are  numerous. 
Thefe  variations  will  be  further  explained  under  the  relpeCt- 
ive  genera. 

Cicatrix,  the  imprefiion  on  the  infide  of  the  valves  indi- 
cating the  point  of  connexion  between  the  mufcles  of  the 
animal,  and  its  (hell.  In  fome  kinds,  as  the  common 
oyfter  for  example,  there  is  only  one  fuch  mufeuiar  imprel- 
fion  in  each  valve,  in  others  there  are  two,  and  fome  have 
more.  The  cicatrix  is  not  of  the  fame  figure  in  all  fhelis, 
being  either  round,  femi-ovate,  lunate,  or  elongated,  in  dif- 
ferent kinds.  Fig.  37. 

Byffus,  the  appendage  called  the  beard;  by  means  of 
which  fome  bivalves  fallen  themfelves  to  the  rocks.  Fig. 
38. 

The  imbrications,  furrows,  fpines,  tubercles,  reticula- 
tions, ftriations,  or  other  peculiaritis  of  the  fame  nature,  as 
well  as  the  variations  of  colours,  obfervable  on  the  exterior 
furface  of  bivalves  as  before  dated  in  fpeaking  of  univalves 
(and  which  is  indeed  equally  applicable  to  the  multivalves, 
and  confequently  to  (hells  of  every  defeription),  though  they 
afford  us  the  bed  fpecifical  diftinCtions  poffible,  do  not  claim 
our  regard  as  primary  chara£ters;  and  are  therefore  paffed 
unnoticed  in  this  place. 
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Multivalves . 

The  Hulls  of  this  order  are  few,  compared  with  either  of 
the  preceding;  and  the  terms  propofed  for  thofe,  are  appli- 
cable for  the  mo(l  part  to  the  multivalves.  The  following 
require  more  explicit  mention. 

Baft-,  that  part  of  the  (hell  upon  which  it  refts:  in  the 
lepaa  tribe  it  implies  the  part  immediately  feated  upon  the 
fiem  or  pedicle;  in  the  balani,  the  bafe  is  generally  larger 
than  the  fummit,  and  is  the  bottom  by  means  of  which 
the  (hell  is  iixed  upon  the  rocks,  or  other  extraneous  bo- 
tlies._  Fig.  39. 

Ligament , the  fubftance,  whether  membranaceous  ©r 
tendinous,  which  ferves  to  conned  the  valves  together. 
The  connexion  of  the  valves  in  fame  multivalves  is  formed 
by  the  parts  of  one  valve  locking  into  another.  Fig.  40. 

Operculum.  The  balani  have  the  aperture  at  the  fummit 
clofed  by  means  of  four  fmall  pieces  or  valves,  which  are 
commonly  called  the  operculum;  thefe  opercula  of  the  ba- 
lani are,  however,  very  different  from  thofe  of  univalve  Ihells. 

Fig-  41* 

The  various  parts  of  which  teftaceous  bodies  confift  being 
fufficiently  confuiered  and  explained,  our  attention  is  next 
direded  to  the  different  modes  of  arrangement  into  which 
thofe  bodies  have  been  dilfributed  by  the  principal  writers 
on  conchology,  and  a general  inquiry  into  a variety  of 
other  particulars  conneded  with  the  hiftory  of  the  fcience. 
In  this  inveftigation  we  (hall  avail  ourfelves  in  fome  meafure 
of  the  method  pointed  out  by  the  learned  author  of  the 
“ Gaffes  Ccnchykorum”  (Bergen),  the  valuable  “Biblio- 
theca Hid.  Natur.  Bankliana”  of  Mr.  Dryander;  “La 
Conchologie”  of  Favanne;  the  “ Hiitorical  Account  of 
Teftaceological  writers, ” by  Dr.  Maton  and  Mr.  Rackett, 
inferted  in  the  “ Tranfadions  of  the  Linnsean  Society,”  and 
the  labours  of  many  others,  in  addition  to  our  own,  as  will 
appear  in  the  courfe  of  the  following  obfervations. 

The  name  of  Ariftotle  Hands  high  in  the  records  of  philo- 
fophy.  He  is  emphatically  called  by  Dr.  Pultney,  in  (peak- 
ing  of  teftaceological  writers,  the  father  of  natural  fcience; 
and  by  Dr.  Maton  the  inventor  of  fyftem.  Onr  refped  for 
the  Macedonian  philofopher  is  great,  nor  would  we  willingly 
appear  to  detrad  from  his  diltinguifhed  merit;  yet  we  muil 
confefs  we  never  could  conceive  it  poffible,  with  all  the  abi- 
lity this  early  writer  poffeffed,  that,  rifing  as  it  were  from 
primaeval  darknefs,  he  could  at  once  furvey  the  multifarious 
objeds  of  creation,  and  produce  a fyilem  of  natural  objects 
fo  complete  as  that  which  we  are  difpoftd  to  acknowledge 
cxclufively  as  his  own.  He  mud  have  derived  confiderable 
aid  from  lources  then  extant,  and  which  are  now  for  ever 
loll  to  the  world.  The  hillory  of  mankind  throughout  all 
ages  will  teilify  beyond  a doubt  that  the  acquirement  of 
human  knowledge  is  How  and  progreflive;  and  the  know- 
ledge of  Avillotle  in  natural  fcience  was  in  particular  of 
that  kind  which  in  a great  meafure  could  be  attained  only 
from,  the  obfervations  of  many.  Under  the  patronage  of 
Philip,  the  Macedonian  monarch,  and  of  his  fon  Alexander, 
the  hero  of  the  world,  no  advantages  which  Ariilotle  could 
derive  from  the  Itudy  of  books  would  be  denied  him,  and 
can  it  be  imagined  from  fo  many  hundred  thoufand  volumes 
es  were  extant  in  his  time,  and  at  his  immediate  command, 
Ariilotle  was  unable  to  obtain  information;  or  that  among 
this  immenfe  number  there  were  none  on  the  fubjed  of  Arif- 
totle’s  inquiries?  This  writer  would  certainly  avail  himfelf 
of  the  recorded  labours  and  difeoveries  of  former  ages,  and 
especially  would  not  neglect  to  cultivate  an  acquaintance 
with  the  fciences  of  the  Egyptians,  upon  all  which  his  own 
ideas  might  improve.  Indeed,  if  we  mi  flake  not,  however 
villonary  it  may  appear,  the  latter  was  the  genuire  fource 


from  whence  his  knowledge  of  natural  philofophy  was  de- 
rived. Egypt,  not  Attica,  was  the  cradle  of  fcience. 

To  the  writings  of  Ariftotle  the  learned  world  is  certainly 
indebted  for  the  firfl  account  we  probably  ever  may  po(Tefs 
of  che  Hate  of  natural  fcience  at  the  early  period  in  which 
he  lived;  it  is  a fortunate  circumflance  for  the  caufe  of 
learning  that  his  labours  have  furvived  the  havoc  of  deft  mo- 
tive time.  This  fyftem  is  a production  that  would  confer 
credit  on  any  naturalift  of  the  fourteenth  century,  much  lefs 
of  a period  almotl  two  thoufand  years  before.  The  claftifi- 
cation,  or  divifion  of  fhells  contained  in  the  fourth  book  of 
“ Ariftotle’s  Hiftory  of  Animals,”  has  Hood  the  tell  of 
ages,  and,  with  improvements,  rendered  neceffary  by  recent 
ddcoveries,  is  in  general  adopted  by  very  late  writers. 
Linnasus  was  in  a great  meafure  himfelf  indebted  to  his  fyf- 
tem for  the  outlines  of  his  own,  for  many  of  his  genera,  and 
for  the  names  under  which  thofe  genera  are  retained,  even  in 
the  moll  improved  flate  of  his  “ Syftem  of  Teilaceology.” 

The  “ Gftracodermita”  of  Ariilotle,  for  fitch  is  the  title 
of  his  conchological  produdions,  prefent  us  with  a valuable 
fcheme  of  (hells.  He  divides  all  Hiells  into  two  principal 
claftes,  Movddvfcc  and  A I9vpx,  or  univalves  and  bivalves. 

The  univalves  he  feparates  into  two  parts ; namely,  thofe 
of  the  turbinated  kind,  as  Ko^Xwo,  or  limaces , coca* 

Ha,  the  purpura,  KopQupou,  buccina.  KwpixEj,  See.;  and  fuch  as 
are  lefs  turbinated,  as  Ae the  fea-ears,  or  ha.iotis,  and 
neritce.  Among  the  latter,  he  includes  feveral  fami- 
lies of  the  echinus,  or  fea-eggs,  E^noj,  a tribe  of  cruflaceous 
animals  retained  by  almoft  every  writer  among  the  (hells,  till 
they  were  feparated  by  Linnaeus.  He  alfo  (peaks  of  the 
animals  inhabiting  the  cocaha,  purpureae,  and  buccina. 

The  bivalves  he  diftributes  into  feveral  families;  he  has 
Klsvxt,  or  peBines,  SwAws,  folenes,  and  FT l.ix,  plnnte  or  fea- 
hams,  ail  of  which  genera  have  been  retained  by  Linnaeus, 
and  later  authors. 

Ariftotle  commits  one  remarkable  error,  however,  in 
placing  the  opercula  of  fome  turbinated  univalves  as  a ge- 
nuine tribe  of  fhells . This  error,  which  indeed  we  think 
excufable  conftdering  the  age  in  which  that  philofopher 
lived,  is  mentioned  by  feveral  authors  as  an  objection  to  his 
accuracy  of  diferimination,  and  is  commented  on  by  Bergen 
in  the  following  oblervation. 

“ Ex  umbilicis  let;  xo^Aoi?  videtur  Ariftoteles  peculiare 
conchyliorum  genus  perperam  conftituiffe,  funt  enim  pro- 
prie  opercula  quorumdam  turbinatorum,  quae  certo  anni 
tempore  foribus  cochlearum  quafi  inftar  clauftri  agglutina 
inveniuntur  q usque  pollea  decidunt  & nullius  amplius  ufus 
pro  ipfo  animalculo.”  Ariftotle  flourifhed  322  years  before 
Chri  ft. 

C.  S.  Pliny  wrote  largely  upon  conchology;  the  ninth 
book  of  his  “Hiftory  ol  Animals”  is  very  copious:  it  i s 
more  diffufe  than  that  of  Ariftotle,  and  the  arrangement  is 
unmethodical,  but  this  is  dill  an  ufeful  work,  and  may  be 
confulted  with  advantage.  Many  of  the  terms  employed  by 
modern  conchologifts  are  to  be  found  in  his  work.  Pliny 
conftitutes  thirty-three  families,  which  are  diltinguifhed 
chiefly  by  the  form  and  fuperficies  of  the  (bell,  as  plana,  con - 
cava , longa,  and  lunata,  la-vis,  and  rugate. ; by  the  fr.npe  of 
the  margin,  as  margins  in  mucronem  eutiffo ; margins  fortis 
ejfufo  } and  margins  iv.ius  replicaio.  The  finuofities,  or  pro- 
jedlions  of  the  lheil,  the  connexion  of  the  valves,  and  other 
fimilar  charaders,  were  alfo  taken  ae  diftindions  of  the  dif- 
ferent families. 

In  Pliny’s  time  the  Romans  are  fuppofed  to  have  pof- 
feffed  confiderable  opportunities  of  acquiring  a knowledge 
of  (hells,  as  their  navigation  was  exteaftve,  at  leaft  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea. 
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The  conciiological  writings  of  Lilian  are  held  in  lefs  re- 
pate than  either  of  the  preceding;  he  dedicates  fome  eon- 
cife  chapters  to  this  fubjeft  in  his  work  entitled,  “ nspj  Zww* 

i Jiotvito;.” 

After  the  dark  ages  which  fucceeded,  Vincentius  Bello- 
vacenfis  was  one  of  the  earlieft  writers  on  this  fubjedl.  His 
“ Speculum  naturale,”  publifhed  in  folio,  in  the  year  1494, 
contains  a defcription  of  the  murex,  purpura,  ollrea,  and  a 
few  other  remarkable  fhells,  extradled  chiefly  from  the 
works  of  Ariflotle  and  Pliny,  and  intermingled  with  the 
abfurd  and  fuperftitious  notions  of  the  times.  The  works 
mf  Albertus  Magnus,  entitled  “ De  Animalibus,”  which 
appeared  in  folio  in  1495,  contains  defcriptions  of  fome 
fhells ; and  fo  likewife  does  that  of  Adam  Lonicerus, 

“ Hiftorise  naturalis  opus  novum,”  publifhed  in  15/51. 

The  firft  writers  who  diftinguilhed  themfelves  by  any  at- 
tention to  the  ftudy  of  conchology,  after  the  revival  of  let- 
ters in  Europe,  were  Belon,  Rondeletius,  and  Gefner. 
Belon  is  celebrated  for  his  travels  in  the  Eafl,  and  he  was 
perhaps  one  of  the  firll  learned  men  who  travelled  princi- 
pally with  a view  to  natural  fcience  ; on  his  return  to  Paris, 
in  1553,  he  publifhed*  befides  other  works,  an  oftavo  vo- 
lume, entitled  “ De  Aquatilibus.”  The  part  appropriated 
to  conchology  is  not  extenfive,  it  is  rather  elementary  and 
philological  than  defcriptiye  ; but  contains  figures  of  a few 
flull3  engraven  on  wood.  The  work  of  Rondeletius  (pro- 
felTor  of  phyiic  at  Montpelier)  appeared  two  years  after, 
A.  D.  1555  ; this  bears  the  title  of  “ Univerfa  Aquatilium 
Hiflorja,”  and  contains  upwards  of  one  hundred  fpecies  of 
teftaceous  animals.  His  refidence  on  the  coaft  of  the  Medi- 
terranean afforded  him  abundant  opportunity  of  inveftigat- 
ing  the  fhells  of  that  fea,  and  their  animal  inhabitants,  a 
fubjeft  of  inquiry  to  which  he  paid  fome  attention.  This 
author  received  much  afilllance  from  the  labours  of  Arifto- 
de  and  Pjiny.  The  “ Commentaries”  of  Matthiolus,  embel- 
lifhed  with  a few  cuts  of  fhells,  contain  nothing  of  material 
jntereft,  except  what  has  been  collected  from  former  wri- 
ters ; feveral  editions  of  this  work  appeared  between  the 
years  1566  and  J683,  in  Spain,  Italy,  France,  and  the  Ve- 
netian Hates.  In  1558*  the  work  of  Conrad  Gefner,  “ De 
Pifcium  et  Aquatilium  Animantium  Hiftoria,”  made  its  ap- 
pearance, and  acquired  much  reputation.  Dr.  Pultney  pays 
a high  compliment  to  Gefner  for  his  unparalleled  induftry, 
and  ardent  love  of  natural  hiftory,  and  obferves,  that  he 
not  only  collected  all  the  philological,  hiltoric,  and  defcrip- 
tive  erudition  of  the  ancients  on  this  fubjedl ; but  befides 
his  own  copious  comment  on  their  writings  availed  himfelf 
»f  what  Belon  and  Rondeletius,  his  contemporaries,  had 
done,  to  which  he  added  much  original  matter  of  his  own, 
having  defcribed  and  figured  many  of  the  Mediterranean  fhells 
and  feveral  of  thofe  difeovered  in  the  Indian  and  Arabian 
feas.  This  comment  is  csrrecl,  but  of  the  fyftem  propofed 
by  Gefner  for  the  clafiincation  of  fhells,  we  muft  fpeak 
more  fully.  This  author  divides  all  fhells  into  four  claffes, 
univalvia,  bivalvia,  turbinata,  and  anomala.  The  firft 
contains  only  two  genera,  lepas  and  auris  marina ; or  the 
limpets,  and  fea  ears  (lepas  derived  from  the  Greeks, 
and  fynonymous  with  patella,  being  the  name  applied  by 
old  conchologifts  to  the  limpets,  fince  called  patella  by 
Linnsus).  His  bivalvia  clafs  contains  many  genera,  asoftrea, 
fpondyli,  mytili,  tdlinae,  chamas,  pinnae,  folenes,  and  eight 
others.  In  the  third  clafs  turbinata  he  has  ten  genera,  as 
ftrambi,  murices,  buccinum,  turbo,  trochus,  nerites,  & c. 
all  which  names  will  be  recognized  by  the  Linnaean  ftudent 
as  thofe  employed  by  Linnaeus.  His  fourth  clafs  anomala, 
is  exceptionable,  as  it  contains,  befides  the  balani,  pencilla 
marina,  tubuli  marini,  and  echini,  the  dellse  marine,  or 


ftar-fifh,  and  caput  medufa:,  neither  of  which  have  ever 
been  confidered  by  other  naturalifts  as  appertaining  to  con- 
chology.  Bergen  admits  this  as  a material  objection  to  his 
fyftem,  “ Peculiarem  clafiem  anomaiorum  condidit,  ad 
quam,  ut  mihi  videtur,  adnumerandae.  Idem  valet  de  ca- 
pite  medufae.”  His  reparation  of  the  balani  from  the 
two  firft  clafTes  is  countenanced  by  all  late  writers. 

Geoffrey  Linocier,  in  his  “ Hiftoire  des  Poiffons,”  pub- 
lifhed at  Paris  in  the  year  1558,  gives  an  account  only  of  a 
fmall  number  of  fhells  ; the  work  not  being  devoted  to  the 
fubjeft  of  conchology  : neither  is  that  of  Imperato, 

publifhed  at  Naples  in  j 599  ; though  it  contains  an  account 
of  fome  fpecies,  this  production  relating  chiefly  to  fofitls  ; 
it  bears  the  title  of  “ Dell’Hitloria  di  Fcrrante  Imperato 
Napoiitana.” 

The  work  “ De  Mollibus  Cruftaceis,  Teftaceis,  et  Zb- 
phytis,”'  of  Aldrovandus,  appeared  in  folio,  in  1606,  and 
is  well  known.  His  arrangement  con  Ails  of  three  clafles, 
turbinata,  bivalvia,  and  univalvia . Among  the  turbinata 
he  includes  the  nautilus,  and  alfo  the  buccinum,  and  other 
fpiral  (hells,  together  with  the  echini.  The  bivalve  clafs  is 
the  fame  with  that  of  all  other  writers,  as  oftrea,  tellina, 
and  pinna,  bur.  befides  thefe  includes  the  multivalve  (hells  of 
late  authors,  fuch  as  the  balani  and  pholades.  The  third 
clafs,  or  univalvia,  contains  the  lepades,  patellae,  auris  ma- 
rina, concha  venerea,  concha  perfica,  and  pencillus  marinus. 
The  figures  conlift  of  cuts  on  wood,  and  are  rudely 
executed. 

Fabius  Columna,  in  1616,  publifhed  a treatife  on  fhells, 
or  rather  a monographia  on  the  purpura,  entitled  “ De 
Purpura  ab  animali  teftaceo  fufa,  de  hoc  ipfo  animali,  ali- 
ifque  rarioribus  teftaceis  quibufdam.”  A new  edition  of 
this  work,  with  annotations,  appeared  in  1675,  by  John 
Daniel  Major. 

In  the  year  161 6,  a work  entitled  “ Fafciculus  rariorum  et 
afpeCtu  dignorum  varii  generis,  quae  coliegit  et  fuisimpenfis 
seri  ad  vivum  incidi  curavit,”  from  the  pen  of  Bafil  Befier, 
apothecary  at  Nuremberg,  made  its  appearance ; it  is  in 
Latin  and  German,  and  two  of  the  plates  are  appropriated 
to  the  fubject  of  (hells. 

Chiocco,  the  deferiber  of  the  “ Mufaeum  Calceolarium,” 
publifhed  at  Verona,  in  1622,  gives  a full  account  of  the 
(hells  contained  in  that  collection,  with  fpecific  characters  in 
the  Latin  language,  borrowed  for  the  moll  part  from  other 
authors.  This  mufeum  was  begun  by  Benedict  Ceruto,  a 
phyfician,  and  afterwards  enlarged  by  Calceolari.  The 
figures  of  the  fhells  occupy  fix  plates.  It  appears  to  be 
the  firft  work  that  was  written  profefiedly  as  a defcription 
of  a mufeum  of  natural  curiofities,  the  account  of  the 
fame  mufeum  by  J.  P.  Olivius,  publifhed  in  1584,  alone 
excepted. 

A phyfician  of  Hamburgh,  Schonvelde,  was  author  of 
an  account  of  aquatic  animals,  both  of  the  marine  and  frefh 
water  kinds,  found  in  the  duchies  of  Slefwick  and  Plolftein, 
which  contains  feparate  chapters  on  oyfters  and  mufcles. 
The  obfervations  relate  chiefly  to  the  culinary  ufes  of  the 
animals.  This  book  bears  date  1628. 

The  work  of  Nierembergius,  “ Hiftoria  Naturae,”  con- 
tains an  account  of  a number  of  fhells,  but  does  not  prefent 
us  with  any  figures.  It  was  publifhed  at  Antwerp,  in. 
1635- 

In  the  firft  edition  of  the  “ Gazophylacium  Rerum  Na- 
turalium”  of  M.  P.  Befier,  the  brother  of  Bafil  Befier  be- 
fore-mentioned, are  twenty-four  plates,  containing,  among  a 
variety  of  other  fubjeCts,  natural  and  artificial,  a few  figures 
of  fhells,  with  a concife  defcription  in  Latin  of  each,  un- 
der the  refpeCtive  figures.  The  fecond  edition  coroprifes 
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fix  additional  plates  and  a preface  in  German.  The  firft 
was  publifhed  in  1642,  the  latter  not  till  the  year  17 33. 

The  fynoptical  catalogue  of  Seger,  “ Synop.'is  Methodica 
rariorum  turn  Naturalium  turn  Artificialium  quse  in  Mufaso 
X).  Olai  Wormiia  affervantur,”  was  printed  at  Copenhagen 
in  1653  ; and,  as  the  title  informs  us,  defcribes  both  the 
natural  and  artificial  curiolities  in  the  mufeum  of  Wormius. 
This  was  fucceeded  in  165  5 by  a more  ample  account  of 
the  mufeum  by  Olaus  Wormius,  from  which  it  appears  to 
have  contained  many  of  the  teftaceous  tribe,  one  only  of 
which  is  however  figured  ; this  is  the  Linnsean  lepas  anati- 
fera,  to  which  is  attached  the  whole  of  the  abfurd  tale  re- 
lated by  credulous  writers  of  that  day  refpedting  the  ber- 
nacle  goofe,  which  was  fuppofed  to  be  engendered,  and 
batched  in  thofe  fhells ! The  fixth,  feventh,  and  eighth 
chapters  of  this  w'ork  are  defcriptive  of  fhells  ; thefe  he  di- 
vides into  univalvia,  bivalvia,  and  turbinata. 

In  1672,  the  “Mufeum  Mofcardianum,”  or !(  An  account 
of  the  collection  of  natural  curiofities  belonging  to  an  Ita- 
lian nobleman,  Conte  Lodovico  Mofcardo,”  appeared  at 
Padua.  The  fhells  are  comprifed  in  twelve  plates,  and  the 
fubjeds  are  noticed  fpecifically.  Another  edition  of  this 
work  made  its  appearance  in  1672,  at  Verona,  the  city 
where  that  noble  colle&or  refided,  which,  befides  the  twelve 
plates  above-mentioned  (and  which  are  engraven  on  copper) 
contains  fome  cuts  on  wood. 

The  work  “ Hiftoria  Naturalis  de  Exanguibus  Aquaticis” 
©f  Jonfton,  is  an  extenfive  produ&ion,  a compilation  for  the 
moll  part  from  others,  and  is  embellifhed  with  a number  of 
engravings,  comprehending  altogether  twenty  cbpper  plates 
of  mollufca  and  ^teftacea.  Like  Aldrovandus,  he  diftri- 
butes  all  fhells  into  three  principal  dalles,  turbinata,  bivalvia, 
and  univalvia.  His  turbinata  are  fubdivided  into  two  fec- 
tions,  “ * in  anfra&um  torta  ;”  and  “ * * in  orbem  circum- 
a£la.”  In  the  firll  of  thefe,  we  find  the  nautilus,  purpura, 
buccinum,  murex,  conchylium,  and  blatta  byzantina  ; and 
in  the  other,  turbines,  trochi,  nerites,  cochlea,  and  echini. 
Except  the  multivalves  balani,  and  pholades,  which  he  in- 
cludes in  his  clafs  bivalvia,  the  bivalves  are  thofe  of  later 
authors ; the  clafs  univalvia  contains  two  genera,  the  lepas 
or  patella,  and  concha  venerea.  This  work  was  publifhed 
at  Amfterdam  in  1637.  Eight  years  after  which  (1665) 
the  fame  author  defcribed  a few  of  the  more  remarkable 
fhells  in  his  “ Thaumatographia  Naturalis.” 

About  this  time  De  Rochfort  publifhed  an  account  of  the 
fhellsof  the  Caribbeeifles,illuftrated  with  a plate  of  fivefpecies, 
which  he  confidered  moft  remarkable  for  fhape  and  beauty. 
This  work  bears  the  title  of  “ Hiftoire  Naturelle  et  Morale 
des  Ides  Antilles.”  Jean  Baptille  du  Tertre,  alfo,  publifhed 
on  the  fame  fubjeft,  ‘“Hiftoire  generale  des  Antilles  habitees 
par  les  Francois.”  Paris  1667. 

The  “ Mufxum  Gottorpianum,”  or  “Mufeum  of  the  Duke 
of  Hoiftein-Gottorp,”  was  defcribed  by  Adam  Olearius,  in 
1666.  This  is  in  quarto,  and  of  thirty-fix  plates  which  it 
contains^  five  confift  of  fhells,  all  which  are  referred  to 
by  Linnaeus  in  various  parts  of  his  Syftema.  Another  edi- 
tion came  out  in  1674. 

In  the  “ Pinax  Rerum  Naturalium  Britannicarum,”  pub- 
lifhed in  London  in  the  year  1667,  by  Merret,  we  are  pre- 
fented  with  the  eariieft  catalogue  of  the  natural  produc- 
tions of  Great  Britain,  extant.  This  is  in  oftavo.  The 
conchological  paqt,  which  he  calls  “ Teftacei,”  occupies 
about  half  a page,  and  contains  references  to  the  volumi- 
nous works  of  Rondeletius,  Gefner,  Aldrovandus,  and 
Jonfton. 

Charleton,  a phyfician  of  confiderable  celebrity,  publifh- 
ed, in  London,  in  the  year  1668,  his  “ Onomafticon  Zoi- 


cum,”  in  wh;ch  a new  arrangement  appears.  This  author 
divides  all  fhells  after  the  manner  of  Aldrovandus  and  Jon- 
fton, into  turbinata,  univalvia,  and  bivalvia,  from  whence 
it  will  be  perceived,  he  inverts  the  order  of  the  two  laft 
clafies.  His  turbinated  genera  are  literally  tranfcribed  from 
Jonfton.  The  univalves  contain  ten  genera,  five  corre- 
sponding with  thofe  of  Aldrovandus,  lepades,  auris  marina, 
concha  venerea,  concha  perlica,  and  pencilius  marinus,  to 
which  are  added  tubuli  teftacei,  balani,  conchas  anatiferre, 
dentalia  and  entalia.  His  bivalve  genera  are  lefs  V.appily 
defined  : in  addition  to  thofe  eftablifhed  by  Jonfton,  he 
forms  others  in  imitation  of  Pliny,  taken  folelv  from  the 
fcaly  afperities,  fpines,  or  imooth  exterior  furface  of  the 
fhells,  after  previouflv  dividing  the  whole  clafs  of  bivalves 
into  two  orders  “ conchas  afperse,  and  conchae  laeves.” 
Nothing  appeared  from  this  time  of  material  confequence 
on  the  lubjed,  till  the  re-publication  of  the  treatife  of  Fa- 
bius  Columna,  by  Dr.  Major.  In  the  interval,  Steno  pub- 
lifhed a work,  entitled,  “ De  foliao  intra  folidum  naturali- 
ter  contento  Differtationis  Prodromus,”  which  contains  fome 
pages  devoted  to  an  explanation  of  the  fabric  and  texture 
of  teftaceous  bodies.  Boyle  defcribed  fome  experiments  on 
the  phenomena  ot  (hell-filh,  particularly  of  the  oyfter,  un- 
der an  exhaufted  receiver,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftion3 
of  the  year  1670  ; and  Willis,  in  1672,  the  anatomy  of 
the  oyfter,  in  his  “ Exercitationes  de  Anima  Brutorum 
but  thefe  are  only  phyfiological  diflertations.  The  work  of 
Dr.  Major  includes  a new  fyftem  annexed  to  the  hiftory  of 
the  purpura  previoufly  publifhed  by  Fabius  Columna,  and 
likewife  a “ Di&ionarium  Oftracologicum  ;”  and  is  befides 
illuftrated  with  a number  of  wood-cuts.  All  fhells  are  di- 
vided by  this  fyftematift  into  two  clafles,  univalvia  and  plu- 
rivalvia,  the  firft  of  which  are  fubdivided  into  feveral  or- 
dioes,  the  characters  of  which  are  taken  from  the  form  and 
ftrufture  of  the  opening  of  the  fhell,  its.  tnrbinations,  ven- 
tricofity,  protuberances,  or  general  figure.  The  genera 
conftituted  of  thofe  fhelis  are  few,  as  penicilli  marini,- 
pyramidaliter  dentata,  lepades  vel  patellse,  auris  marina,  - 
ccnchae  natatiles,  concha  venerea,  nautilus,  murices,  tur- 
bo turbines  terreftres,  and  buccina.  His  clafs  pluri- 
valvia  is  feparated  into  two  orders,  bivalvia  and  plu-* 
rivalvia,  the  firft  of  which  confifts  of  his  conchae  ftriatas, 
conchae  verrucofae,  conchae  rugofse,  peclines,  oftreae,  and 
conchae  anomiae  ; the  plurivalvia  only  two  genera,  conch® 
anatiferx  and  balani,  or  glandes.  The  two  latter  genera 
are  thofe  united  by  Linnaeus,  under  the  name  of  lepas,  and 
which,  before  the  time  of  Major,  had  been  improperly  ar- 
ranged, either  among  the  bivalves,  or  univalves,  except 
by  Gefner,  who,  aware  of  this  impropriety,  places  the  ba- 
lani at  the  head  of  his  clafs  anomala.  This  produftion  of 
Major’s  appeared  in  1675. 

Legati  was  author  of  the  “ Mufeo  Cofpiano,”  printed 
at  Bologna  in  1677.  The  balls  of  this  collection  was  laid 
by  the  celebrated  Aldrovandus,  whofe  hand-writing  Hill  re- 
mains affixed  to  many  fpecimens  that  formed  the  fubje&s  of 
Legati’s  defeription.  Ferdinando  Cofpi,  a Bolognefe  pa- 
trician, afterwards  augmented  it  fo  confiderably,  that  his 
name  became  attached  to  it ; and  the  univerfity  of  Bologna, 
to  which  it  was  at  length  prefented,  confidered  it  one  of 
their  moft  valuable  acquifitions.  There  are  not  many  figure* 
of  fhells  in  the  “ Mufeo  Cofpiano,”  but  the  defeription* 
of  this  tribe  are  numerous,  and  very  ample. 

In  the  twelfth  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions* . 
is  a “ Relation  concerning  Barnacles,  ” by  fir  Robert 
Moray.  This  credulous  obferver  gives  a defeription  iiluf- 
trated  by  a rough  outline  of  lepas  anatifera,  from  which 
he  afferts,  that  youpg  geefe  may  actually  be  feen  to  emerge.- 
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Harderus,  in  a differtation  entitled,  “ Examcn  anatomica 
Cochleae  terreftris  domiportaa,”  affords  an  anatomical  de- 
fcription  of  helix  lucorum.  This  appeared  at  Bsfil  in  1679. 
Tv,ro  years  after  Grew  pubiilhed  his  “ Mu  (Turn  Regalia 
Societatis,”  or  “ Catalogue  and  defcription  of  the  natural  and 
artificial  rarities  belonging  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  pre- 
ferved  in  Grelham  college,  London.”  This  was  the  ear- 
lieft  work  of  its  kind  that  appeared  in  the  Enghlh  language. 
The  (hells  are  defcribed  in  two  chapters,  the  firll  compre- 
hending univalves,  the  fecond  bivalves  and  multivalves,  il- 
luftrated  with  about  forty  figures,  to  which  the  current 
Englilh  names  are  annexed. 

Buonanni  was  contemporary  with  Grew,  and  in  the  fame 
year  ( 1 68 1 ) pubiilhed  at  Rome  his  “ Ricreaziorre  dell’ 
Occhio,  e della  Mente  nell’  offcrvation’  delle  Chiocciole,”  a 
work  of  very  fuperior  merit,  andefteemed  tire  firft  profeffedly 
written,  at  any  confiderable  length,  upon  the  fubject  cf 
conchology.  This  was  originally  printed  in  Italian  ; but 
was  three  years  afterwards  re-publilhed,  with  additions,  in 
Latin,  under  the  title  of  “ Recre4tio  Mentis  et  Oculi  In 
Obfervatione  Animalium  teftaceorum.”  The  firll  work 
contains  a feries  of  450  figures,  the  number  of  which  is 
augmented  to  550  in  the  Latin  re-publication.  Thefe  are 
valuable  for  reference,  as  being  constantly  mentioned  in  the 
Linnsean  Syftema  Nature  ; their  greateft  fault  (and  it  is 
certainly  a material  objection),  is  that  many  of  the  fhells  are 
reverfed  by  the  inaccuracy  of  the  engraver,  fo  that  the  aper- 
tures of  the  fpiral  or  turbinated  fhells  turn  to  t'ne  left  inftead 
of  the  right.  The  fubje&s  were  obtained  chiefly  from  the 
celebrated  mufeum  of  Kircher;  a defcription  of  which  was 
afterwards  given  by  Buonanni  under  the  title  of  “ Mufeum 
Kircherianum.” 

The  defcriptions  are  notentirely  approved  by  late  writers  ; 
they  are  confidered  too  loofe  and  defultorv,  or  too  concife 
and  uninftru&ive.  His  diftribution  of  fhells  comprehends 
vnivalma  non  turbinata,  bivalvia,  and  turbinata.  In  the  in- 
ferior divifions,  this  author,  Dr.  Maton  obferves,  “ has 
ftrangely  feparated  fpecies  naturally  allied  to  each  other,  as, 
for  inftance,  the  ferpufe,  deutalia,  &c.  are  left  out  of  the  firft 
clafs,  and,  as  well  as  the  porcelianeas,  diftributed  under  the 
third  ; and,  with  equal  want  of  conliftency , the  haliotis  and 
nautilus  (genera  manifeftly  turbinated)  are  placed  among  thefe 
which  he  terms  “ univalvia  non  turbinata.”  The  fame  ob- 
jeftion  is  urged  by  Bergen  againft  the  fyftem  of  Buonanni. 
“ Hie  A.  tres  condioit  conchyliorum  daffies;  univalvium,  non 
turbinatorum,bivalviumet  non  turbinatorum,  fedpartim  aliena 
immifeuit,  partim  r.eceffaria  omifit.  Sic  in  prima  claffe  merito 
defiderantur  pencilli  marini  et  porcellaneas,  quas  perperam  ad 
turbinatas  refert.  Sic  malo  confilio  aurem  marinuin,et  nau- 
tilium-huic  primiE  fociavit  claffi,  cum  manifelle  ex  turbinato- 
rum  gente  lint.”  Buonanni  is  blamed  alfo  for  admitting  the 
pholadcs  and  concha  anatifera  into  his  fecond,  01  bivalve 
clafs  j but  it  fhould  be  remembered,  in  this  relpedl  he  only 
imitated  the  example  of  moft  fyltematic  writers  ; Gefner 
places  the  pholades  among  the  bivalves  ; Aldrovandus  gives 
both  the  pholades  and  concha  anatifera  in  that  clafs ; and 
Jonfton  the  former.  Linnaeus,  we  are  to  recoiled,  like  the 
latter,  confiders  the  pholades  as  bivalves  in  all  the  early 
editions  of  the  Syftema  ; even  fo  lately  as  the  tenth  edition, 
they  Hand  under  the  “ bivalvfe  conchse.”  We  may  ftill 
further  advert  to  Charleton,  who  yet  more  abfurdly  arranges 
the  concha  anatifera  with  the  univalves,  at  the  fame  time 
that  he  refers  the  pholades  to  the  bivalve  tribe.  Major  was 
the  only  writer  before  the  time  of  Buonanni  who  difpofed  of 
the  conchas  anatiferae  in  their  natural  order,  which  he  cer- 
tainly did,  by  arranging  it  in  his  clafs  plurivalvia.  In  the 
work  of  Buonanni  will  be  found  many  philofophical  obferva- 
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tions  upon  the  origin,  nature,  formation,  properties,  and 
other  curious  particulars  relative  to  teilaeeous  bodies. 

The  “ Scotia  Iiluftrata”  of  fir  Robert  Sibba  d,  pubiilhed 
at  Edinburgh  in  1684,  offers  an  outline  of  another  fyitem. 
The  author  divides  Ihellsinto  two  parts,  the  land  and  aquatic 
kinds,  or  “ cochlea  terreltres,”  and  " cochlea:  aquatiles.” 
The  aquatiles  are  divided  into  two  ftdlions,  the  firft  contain- 
ing the  frelh-water  (hells,  the  other  thole  peculiar  to  the  ma- 
rine element.  The  (hells  of  both  kinds  are  diftributed  into 
three  families,  turbinatas,  hivalves,  and  univalves.  The  fub- 
divifions  of  thofe  families  are  rudely  defined,  but  upon  the 
whole  there  is  method  in  the  claflification  ; the  genera  are 
fole&ed  from  the  writings  of  lormer  naturalifts,  but  too 
fpariugly.  Sibbald  places  the  echini  among  the  turbinated 
(hells  ; yet  this  is  even  more  excu fable  than  his  introdu&ion 
of  both  the  pholades  and  balani  among  the  univalves. 

Marfigli’s  fmall  work  pn  the  ova  of  teftaceous  animals, 
appeared  at  Bologna,  in  1683,  under  the  title  of  “ Re!a- 
ziorse  del  Ritrovamenta  dell’  uova  di  Chiocciole  ;”  a new 
edition  of  which  was  pubiilhed  at  Rome  in  1695.  Some 
additional  obfervations  on  the  fame  l'ubjedl,  by  Fulberti, 
“ Reflcffioni  fopra  il  medeiimo  Soggetto,”  ufually  accom- 
pany this  work. 

Among  the  “ Obfervazioni  Naturali”  of  Paolo  Boccone, 
pubiilhed  at  Bologna  in  1684,  are  fome  remarks  not  altoge- 
ther uninterefting  on  the  fubjeft  of  conchology.  He  was 
the  firft  writer  who  defcribed  the  pcdiculus  ceti  (lepas  dia- 
dema  of  late  authors)  with  accuracy. 

In  the  fame  year  Detteide  gave  an  anatomical  defcription 
of  the  common  mufcle  in  the  Leipfic  Commentaries,  and 
which  was  afterwards  re-pub!ifhed  in  Vale«Jtini’s  “ Amphi- 
theatrurn  Zootomicum.” 

An  elaborate  paper  on  the  purple-filli  (buccinum  lapillus) 
by  Mr.  William  Cole,  pointing  out  the  mode  of  obtaining, 
and  the  nature  of  this  celebrated  dye,  or  Tyrian  purple,  was 
inferted  Ihortly  after  in  the  Tranfactions  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety. This  tradt  was  re-printed  in  quarto  in  1689. 

A production  of  very  uncommon  merit  about  this  pe- 
riod made  its  appearance  before  the  public,  the  great 
concholcgical  work  of  Dr.  Lifter,  entitled  “ Hiftoria  five 
Synopfis  methodica  Conchyliorum,”  the  publication  of 
which  commenced  in  1685.  The  author  had  previoufly 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  fome  excellent  differtations  on  the 
fame  lubjedl  ; but  our  attention  is  principally  direfted  to 
this,  as  his  moft  extenfive,  if  not  moft  valuable,  undertaking. 
It  was  pubiilhed  in  folio  progreffively  from  the  year  1685  to 
1692. 

Lifter  divides  his  work  into  four  books,  1.  “ De  turbi- 
nibus  terreftribus.”  2.  “ De  Turbi.  aquae  dulcis  et  Bival- 
vibus  aquae  dulcis.”  5.“  De  Bivalv.  marinis,  et  concbis 
anatiferis.”  4.  “ De  Patellis  Dentalibus,  &c.  et  de  Bucci- 
nis  marinis.” 

There  is  no  text  to  this  work,  the  whole  confifting  ef  en- 
gravings, with  a concife  defcription  of  the  .fhells,  and  reference 
to  their  native  country,  where  that  could  be  afeertained,  in 
the  Latin  tongue ; and  fometimes  their  current  names  in 
Englilh.  The  plates,  which  are  of  various  dimer, fions,  are 
executed  with  great  force  and  ftrength  of  colour  by  the 
hands  of  the  author’s  two  daughters,  Sufannah  and  Ann 
Lifter.  It  is  an  extraordinary  circumftance,  that  no  two 
copies  of  this  work  are  found  alike,  which  renders  it  very 
complex,  and  ill  fuited  for  general  reference.  The  plates  in 
the  moft  perfeft  copies  vary  in  number  from  1050,  to  1057, 
or  1067,  the  different  copies  having  been  augmented  or  di- 
minilhed,  and  the  plates  tranfpofed  or  corrected  at  various 
times,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  author,  or  his  fubfequent 
diicoveries.  The  ftioft  perfedl  of  all  the  copies  extant  was 
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that  prefented  by  Dr.  Lifter  himfelf  to  the  royal  library  at 
Paris.  This  is  afcertained  by  the  obfervations  of  Davila  and 
M.  de  Bure,  who  have  taken  confiderabie  pains  in  the  colla- 
tion of  different  cop'es  of  this  work.  Da  Cofta  names  that 
in  the  library  of  the  College  of  Phyficians  as  the  moll  com- 
plete copy  in  London.  This  laft-mehtioned  writer  appears 
aifo  to  have  collated  many  of  the  early  copies  of  Lifter  ; he 
treats  on  this  topic  at  fome  length  ; and,  confidering  the  im- 
portance of  Lifter’s  work  to  the  conchological  ftudent,  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  repeat  the  refult  of  his  obferva- 
tions. 

“ I do  not  think  it  unentertaining  (fays  this  writer)  to  re- 
late fome  circumftances  relative  to  this  ufeful  and  coftly 
work,  which  have  occurred  to  me,  on  the  coilation  of  many 
copies  of  the  old  editions  of  Lifter,  and  on  a collation  of 
numbers  of  his  proof  prints  difperfed  among  the  curious  by 
Dr.  Lifter  himfelf  before  the  names  and  numbers  on  the 
plates  were  added  to  complete  the  work  ; thefe  proof  prints, 
which  are  what  the  print  colle&ors  ftyle  variations,  will  lead 
us  to  fome  curious  particulars  that  would  otherwife  be  un- 
known. Dr.  Lifter  in  1678  publifhed  his  tf  Hift.  Anim. 
Angl.”  in  which  he  treats  of  Englifh  (hells,  and  gives  ex- 
cellent figures  of  them,  and  good  deferiptions ; he  therefore 
defigned  this  work,  (his  “ Hift.  Conchyl.”)  only  for  exotic 
or  foreign  fhells,  as  evidently  appears  from  the  proof  head 
plates  of  the  firft  book.  N.  8,  25,  33,  40,  43,  63,  74, 
83,  99>  I0^*  I2d’  End  136,  which  are  entitled  ccchlete, 
buccina,  &c.  exotica;  but  the  word  exotica  was  erafed 
when  he  changed  his  mind  to  have  a general  hiftory  of 
Ihells,  which  probably  was  at  the  fecond  book,  and  the 
erafement  of  the  word  exotica  is  even  now  plainly  feen  in 
ail  the  quoted  plates.  Dr.  Lifter,  to  complete  his  intend- 
ed work,  carried  home  all  the  (hells  fingly  to  his  daughters 
to  engrave  on  Tingle  or  detached  copper  plates,  (as  is  feen 
by  the  work)  referving  their  arrangement  till  he  had  a fuf- 
ficient  number,  fome  not  being  done  to  his  approbation^  or 
getting  better  fpecimens  afterwards,  he  had  them  re-en- 
graved,  and  therefore  many  fhells  appear  twice  in  his  work, 
and  in  fome  only  the  firft  engraving,  while  in  others  only 
the  fecond  engraving  is  found;  this  circurnftance  is  alfo 
evident  from  the  proof  plates,  or  variations.”  Da  Cofta 
further  llates  it  to  be  a miftaken  fuppofition  that  there  was 
only  cue  edition  of  this  work  ; there  were,  he  fays,  certain- 
ly two,  and  he  concludes  with  thefe  obfervations  in  fupport 
of  his  affertion.  “ However,  there  are  marks  by  which 
thefe  editions  may  be  diftinguifhed  by  an  accurate  critic, 
viz.  t.  The  fecond  edition  has  feventy-five  fhells  more  than 
the  firft.  2.  In  the  preface,  plate  IV.  the  third  paragraph 
begins  “ Septuaginta  autem,  &c.”  3.  In  plate  VII.,  which 
Ipecifies  the  places  where  they  are  found,  the  firft  edition 
has  only  one  column  of  names,  whereas  the  fecond  edition 
has  a name,  viz.  Fret  Magel,  in  a feeond  column.  4.  The 
title  and  all  the  head  plates,  as  1,  2,  3,  100,  106,  139, 
140,  &c.  are  printed  partly  in  black  and  partly  in  red  let- 
ters,; whereas  in  the  fecond  edition  only  the  title,  plate  I., 
is  printed  in  red  and  bla-k  letters,  all  the  others  being  print- 
ed only  in  black  letters.” 

The  plates  of  this  work  were  bequeathed  to  the  univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  and  were  rc-publifhed  in  1770,  under  the 
aire&ion  of  the  Rev.  Wit,  Huddesford,  keeper  of  the  Afli- 
molean  mufeum,  who  fubjoined  two  indices,  one  according 
to  Lifter’s  diftribution  of  the  fhells,  the  other  after  that  of 
Linnaeus.  This  edition  differs  from  the  former  principally 
in  containing  feveral  plates  on  one  page,  the  whole  amount 
is  1085,  comprehending  altogether  1153  fhells,  exclufive 
of  the  foffils  and  anatomical  fubje&s  3 feven  of  the  plates, 


however,  which  appeared  in  the  original  work  are  omitted 
in  this  edition. 

After  this  period,  and  previous  to  the  work  of  Rum- 
phius,  the  firft  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1705,  the 
names  of  Fehr,  Normanu,  Schelhammer,  and  others,  are 
recorded  as  contributors  to  the  elucidation  of  conchology, 
yet  their  produ&ions  are  to  be  regarded  only  as  fubfervieuf. 
to  more  extenfive  and  important  invtftigations.  Fehr  wrote 
a differtation  on  the  argonauta  argo,  which  was  printed  in 
“ Eph.  Acad.  Nat.  Cur.”  A.  D.  168 6.  Normann,  in  the 
fame  year,  gave  an  anatomical  differtation  on  the  purpura, 
which  was  publifhed  at  Upfal.  The  obfervations  of  Schel- 
hammer,  publifhed  in  “ Eph.  Acad.  Nat.  Cur,”  relate  to  the 
fubjeft  of  frefli  water  fhells.  Brachius  alfo  treats  of  the  ova 
of  fome  fpecies  of  oftrea.  “ Le  Cabinet  de  la  BibHotheque 
de  Sa  nt  Genevieve,”  of  Du  Molinet  contains  a few  figures 
of  fhells.  In  the  Philofopbical  Tran  factious,  vol.  xvii. 
is  a communication  on  the  fubjecl  of  fhells,  addreffed  to 
Dr.  Lifter,  by  Mr.  Banifter  who  refided  many  years  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  in  the  fame  volume  is  a defeription  of  certain 
fhells  found  in  the  Eaft  Indies  by  Witzen,  but  thefe  are 
confeffedly  too  imperfedl  to  merit  further  mention.  Sir 
Robert  Sibbald  alfo  publifhed  fome  curious  papers  on  tefta- 
ceology  about  this  time,  but  his  fyftem,  andbeft  produfiion, 
on  this  fubjeCi,  have  been  already  noticed.  Ericus,  in  a dif- 
fertation entitled  “ Concha  anatifers  vindicate,”  refutes 
the  abfurd  tale  of  the  Bernacle  geefe  hatching  in  thofe 
fhells  as  related  by  fir  Robert  Moray.  Leeuwenhoek  pub- 
lifhed feveral  treatifes  on  the  anatomy  or  inteftina!  ftru&ure 
of  fhells.  Leigh  notices  a few  of  the  Britifh  fhells  in  his 
“ Natural  Hiftory  of  Lancafhire and  Wallace  an  incsn- 
fiderable  number  in  his  “Account  of  the  iflands  of  Ork- 
ney.” The  works  of  Petiver,  which  are  difperfed  in  the 
2 2d,  23d,  and  24th  volumes  of  the  Philofopbical  Trans- 
actions, and  his  “ Gazophylacium  Naturae  et  Artis,” 
may  be  confulted  with  advantage,  being  referred  to  by  Lin- 
naeus and  other  late  conchologifts.  This  brings  us  to  the 
time  of  Rumphius. 

The  popular  work  ufhered  into  the  world  under  the  im- 
mediate patronage  of  the  liberal  collector  laft  mentioned, 
claims  particular  notice.  This  valuable  acquifition,  for  fo  it 
ir.uft  be  confidered,  bears  the  title  of  “ Amboinfhe  Rarite 
it  Kamer,”  the  “ Rarity  Chamber  of  Ambovna  3”  and  con- 
tains an  account  of  the  more  remarkable  natural  curiofities 
in  his  mufeum,  the  productions  of  Amboyna,  where  they 
had  been  collected  chiefly  by  Rumphiu3  himfelf.  The  de- 
feriptive  matter  is  from  the  pen  of  M.  Schein  Vott,  and 
the  plates  are  engraven  in  a bold  ftyle  from  the  defigns  of 
Madame  Merian.  Of  fixty  plates  with  which  this  work  is 
embeliifhed,  no  lefs  than  thirty-three  are  devoted  to  the 
fubject  of  fhells,  the  total  number  of  which  amounts  to 
about  four  hundred  fubjedts,  and  many  of  thefe  were  of 
great  rarity  and  price  in  thofe  days.  The  paflion  for  collecting 
and  forming  cabinets  andmufeums  began  at  this  period  to  be 
very  prevalent  in  Holland,  from  whence  it  afterwards  ex- 
tended over  the  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  collection  of 
Rumphius  was  an  objedt  worthy  of  emulation,  and  many- 
wealthy  individuals  endeavoured  to  excel  in  this  purfuit. 
The  forming  a colleftion  of  rarities  at  that  period  was  con- 
fide! ed  a ferious  undertaking.  Articles  of  rarity  of  this 
defeription  will  always  obtain  a confiderabie  price.  It 
is  related  as  a matter  of  aftonifhment  that  Rum- 
phius  himfelf  informs  us  a fhell  dtferibed  in  his  work, 
coft  no  lefs  than  five  hundred  florins.  The  fum  is 
great,  yet  there  are  few  cabinets  of  any  note  that 
do  not  include  articles  of  equal  or  much  fuperior  value.. 

Lyonet 
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Lyonet  edirnated  (he  price  of  his  famous  “ cedo  null!” 
far  higher,  namely,  jco/.  fterling  ; and  many  inftsnces  of 
great  prices  being  paid  for  fuch  objects  might  be  adduced. 
There  are  two  editions  of  the  work  of  Rumphius,  the 
firft  written  in  the  Dutch,  the  other  in  the  German  lan- 
guage. 

Levin  Vincent  was  one  of  the  mod  diftinguifhed  Dutch 
collectors.  Contemporary  with  Rumphius,  he  has  left  us 
a defcription  of  his  mufeum,  dated  1706,  and  bearing  the 
title  of  “ Wondertoonel  der  Nature.”  This  work  was 
printed  at  Amfterdam  entirely  in  the  Dutch  language  ; 
the  various  obje&s  are  reprefer.ted  as  they  were  placed  in 
cafes,  drawers,  or  boxes,  in  a confufed  manner  in  the  mu- 
feum ; among  which  we  recognize  a pretty  corifiderable 
number  of  (hells.  An  abridged  account  of  the  mufeum, 
with  imprcflions  of  the  fame  plates,  was  publiihed  after- 
wards. 

The  papers  of  Reaumur,  inferted  in  the  memoirs  of  the 
Trench  academy,  between  the  years  1709  and  17175  de- 
ferve  the  attention  of  the  conchoiogift  ; they  relate.,  for  the 
mod  part,  to  the  formation,  growth,  and  motive  powers  of 
tedaceous  animals.  The  natural  hiilory  of  the  pinnae,  and 
the  formation  of  pearls,  are  amply  treated  of  in  a memoir 
which  appeared  in  the  volume  for  1717. 

In  1710  Fridericus  Ruyfch  publifhed  a defcription  of 
his  mufeum  at  Aml'terdam,  entitled  “ Thefaurus  Anima- 
lium  primus  it  relates  only  in  a partial  degree  to  (hells, 
the  figures  of  which  are  grouped  with  coral  and  other  fub- 
ftances  as  they  dood  in  his  mufeum. 

Morton,  the  natural  hidorian  of  Northamptonfhire,  de- 
fcribe3  many  (hells,  for  the  figures  of  which  he  refers  to 
Lifter.  This  work  was  publidied  in  folio-in  1712. 

Among  the  plates  iliuftrative  of  various  curious  fubjeCls, 
contained  in  the  mufeum  of  Gottwald  of  Dantzic,  dated 
1714,  forty-three  are.  appropriated  to  (hells.  Few  of  the 
original  copies  are  complete  ; that  poffeffed  by  fir  Jofeph 
Banks  is  perfect. 

Three  plates  of  (hells  are  to  be  found  in  the  botanical 
work  of  Barrelier,  edited  by  the  elder  Jufiieu,  which  ap- 
peared in  1714;  and  the  like  number  in  the  “ Rariora 
Mufei  Befleriani”  of  J.  H.  Lochner,  publiihed  two  years 
after.  The  “ Amphitheatrum  Zootomicum”  of  M.  B. 
Valentini,  brought  forward  ^t  Frankfort  in  1720,  includes 
many  extracts  from  foregoing  authors,  and  fome  plates  rela- 
tive to  (hells,  but  which  are  not  confidered  to  poffefs  any 
merit  of  originality,  or  execution.  Bradley,  in  his  philofo- 
phical  account  of  the  works  of  nature,  touches  on  the 
fubjeCt  of  teftaceology  though  in  a fuperficial  manner. 

The  valuable  work  of  Car.  Nic.  Langius,  “ Methodus 
nova  Teftacea  Marina  in  fuas  Claffes,  Genera,  et  Species 
diitribuendi,”  was  publidied  in  quarto  at  Lucerne,  in  1722. 
To  the  writings  of  this  able  naturalid  Linnaeus  dands  highly 
indebted.  “ He  is  an  author  (fays  Dr.  Maton)  not  uude- 
ferving  the  title  of  a fcientific  one,  and  whofe  fydem,  fo 
far  as  marine  teftacea  are  concerned,  and  of  thefe  alone  he 
treats,  certainly  glances  at  the  great  clue  to  fimplicity, 
which  was  afterwards  fo  fuccefsfully  and  admirably  feized 
by  the  great  reformer  of  natural  hidory  in  general.” — “ He 
is  the  fird  whofe  generic  chara&ers  are  founded  on  commo- 
dious diftm&ions  ; the  aperture  of  univalves,  and  the  hinge 
of  bivalves,  being  particularly  confidered.  Thefe  diftinc- 
tions  are  not  allowed  their  due  importance  throughout,  for 
the  contour  of  the  (hell  is,  in  many  indances,  made  the 
exclufive  bafis  of  the  definition,  and  the  adoption  of  this 
naturally  led,  as  in  other  fydems,  to  a mod  inconvenient 
and  perplexed  multiplication  of  genera.  The  parts,  claffes, 
and  feftioos,  alio  are  far  from  being  well  conceived,  and  em- 
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barrafs  rather  than  affift  the  invedigation  of  the  other  divi. 
fions.”  After  perilling  thefe  general  ftriCtures  the  curious 
reader  may  be  defirous  of  acquiring  fome  knowledge  of 
this  author’s  fydem.  We  are  inclined  to  think  it  entitled 
to  rather  higher  praife. 

Langius  divides  (hells  into  three  parts.  1.  Teftacea  ma- 
rina univalvia,  non  turbinata.  2.  Cochlea  marinae.  3. 
Concha  marina. 

His  firft  part  is  fubdivided  into  two  claffes.  Cla(s  1.  Tef- 
ta  marina  univalvia  non  turbinata,  et  in  fe  non  contorta. 
Clafs  2.  Tefta  marina  univalvia,  non  turbinata  in  fe  con- 
torta, ita,  ut  eorum  fpirae  non  promineant.  His  cochlea 
marina,  or  part.  2.  coufids  of  fix  claffes,  viz.  1.  Cochlea 
marina  longs.  2.  Cochlea  canaiiculala..  3.  Cochlea  ma- 
rina ore  et  roucrone  fimui  elongatis,  prima  fpira  notabiliter 
ventricofa.  Buccina.  4.  Cochlea  marina  ore,  et  mu- 
crone  elongatis,  prima  fpira  notabiliter  angudiori  quam  in 
Buccinis.  Strombi.  5.  Cochlea  marina  ore  admodum 
brevi  mucrone  infigniter  elongato.  Turbines.  Trochi.  6. 
Cochlea  marina  breviores  ore  et  mucrone  contra&is.  The 
third  part,  or  concha  marina,  coniifts  of  three  claffes.  1. 
Concha  aquilatera.  2.  Concha  insauilaters.  3.  Con- 
cha anomala  f.  Valvis  inaqualibus.  The  claffes  are  divided 
into  feCtions,  the  diftingnifhing  chara&ers  of  which  are 
taken  from  the  moft  prominent  features  of  the  various 
tribes  of  fnelis,  as  the  form  of  the  (hell  itfelf,  the  druc- 
ture  of  the  aperture,  the  canaliculation,  or  lip,  &c.  in 
univalves  ■,  and  the  (liape  of  the  valves,  their  diffimila- 
rity,  the  beaks,  hinge,  teeth,  &c.  in  bivalves.  The 
feftions  are  divided  into  many  genera,  the  firft  clafs  con- 
taining feventeen,  the  fecond  fifty,  and  the  third  forty- 
three.  Many  of  the  genera  of  old  writers  are  divided,  and 
oftentimes  not  injudicioufly,  into  two  or  more  genera,  to 
which  new  names  are  affigned,  that  Linnaus  and  later 
writers  have  adopted.  We  cannot  further  digrefs  on  the 
merits  of  this  work,  but  as  a fydem  recommend  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  curious  conchoiogift. 

In  the  work,  entitled  “ Oud  en  Nieuw  Ooft-Indien,” 
by  Valentyn,  are  iixteen  plates  of  Eaft  Indian,  or  Am- 
boyna  (hells.  This  bears  date  Amfterdam  1724  and  1726, 
having  been  publidied  in  folio  parts.  Thofe  plates  were 
afterwards  fold  feparately  with  deferiptions ; the  new  edi- 
tion of  the  plates  appeared  in  1754. 

“ Sloane’s  Hiftory  of  Jamaica”  is  a valuable  work,  and 
relates  to  conchology,  among  a mifceilaneous  variety  of 
other  departments  of  natural  hiftory.  He  was  the  firft  per- 
fon  who  vifited  the  Weft  India  idands  for  the  foie  purpofe 
of  inveftigating  their  natural  productions,  and  his  plates 
and  deferiptions  relate  of  eourfe  to  many  fubjeCis  not  before 
known.  His  dilcoveries  were  fubmitted  to  the  public  in 
l725- 

In  the  following  year,  John  Chrift.  Kundmann  publifhed 
his  “ Promptuariutn  rerum  naturalium  et  artificialium,”  &c. 
in  quarto.  He  propofes  three  principal  claffes  for  the  ar- 
rangement of  diells,  Claffis  1.  Teftacea  univalvia  non  tur- 
binata. Claffis  2.  Teftacea  bivalvia.  Claffis  3.  Tefta  uni- 
valvia turbinata  ; each  of  which  is  divided  into  a number  of 
genera,  fomewbat  after  the  method  of  Buonanni. 

A new  arrangement  of  (hells,  by  John  Erneft  Hebenftreit, 
appeared  at  Leipfic  in  1728;  •*  Differtatio  de  Ordinibus 
Conchyliorum  methodica  Ratione  inftituendis.”  The  limits 
of  our  obfervations  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  minutely  into 
this  methodus  teftaceorum.  The  fydem  of  this  author 
comprehends  feveral  principal  claffes:  namely.  Claffis  1. 
Univalvia  irregularia.  Claffis  2.  Univalvia  regularia,  qu;e 
fpira  carent.  Claffis  3.  Univalvia  regularia,  quaj  fpira  gau- 
dent  magis  turbinata,  turbine  per  tQtum  excurrente.  Claffis  4. 
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De  vertice  tantum  turbinata,  ore  per  totiim  biante,  tuibini- 
bus  oblique  flcxis.  Claffis  5.  Utiivalvia,  vertice  tantum  tur- 
binata, ore  per  totum  hiante,  fpiris  circa  centrum  (lexis. 
Claffis  6.  Minus  turbinata  fpira  unica  brevi.  Claffis  7. 
Bivalvia  valvis  per  ginglymum  connexis.  Clafs  8.  Bi- 
valvia  per  ginglymum  cohaerentia.  The  outline  of  his 
arrangement  may  be  colle&ed  from  his  definition  of  the 
claffes.  His  families,  or  fubdivifions,  and  genera  are  nume- 
rous, and  are  characterized  by  the  figure  of  the  (hell,  the 
aperture,  hinge,  and  other  remarkable  particulars.  Dr. 
Maton  accufes  this  writer  of  having  introduced  an  ufclefs, 
if  not  unphilofophical  diftin&ion,  between  teftacea  and  con- 
chylia.  Bergen  previonfiy  makes  the  fame  objection.  “ Cl. 
auCior  diftinguit  inter  teltacea  et  conchylia,  et  notionem  ge- 
neraliorem  tribuit  prioribus,  quia  et  malacoftri,  et  oftracoder- 
mata ; conchylia  vero  fola  oltracodermata  fub  fefe  compre- 
hendunt,  fed  non  magni  momenti  mihi  videtur  haec  diltinCtio, 
fi  viciffim  confidero  ct  perpendo  fub  notione  teflae  et  duram 
et  mollem  teftam  intelligi  poffe.” 

The  “ Differtatio  Phyfica  de  Polythalamiis,  nova  tefta- 
ceoruin  claffe,”  of  Breynius,  comprehends  an  arrangement 
of  recent  and  foffil  (hells,  but  the  chief  merit  of  the  work 
is  allowed  to  coniiit  in  the  more  exadt  definition  this  writer 
affords  of  the  Iclemnita , ammonite , and  orlhoceratite , than 
had  before  appeared.  Of  the  orchoceras  tribe,  he  deferibes 
eight  diftinCt  fpecies,  the  two  others  are  treated  lefs  copi- 
oufiy.  His  claffification  of  recent  (hells  is  far  from  perfpi- 
cuous.  This  was  publiffied  in  quarto  in  17,32. 

About  this  period,  the  attention  of  many  ingenious  writ- 
ers was  dire&ed  to  the  inveftigation  of  the  teredo,  or  (hip- 
vvorm,  then,  as  it  was  believed,  very  recently  imported  from 
warm  climates  into  Europe;  it  was  firft  obferved  in  Holland. 
The  firft  alarm  was  given  by  the  perfons  appointed  to  take 
care  of  the  dykes,  who  perceived,  that  the  piles  which  were 
of  the  hardeft  oak,  and  had  been  placed  to  defend  the  low 
countries  from  the  incurfions  of  the  fea,  were  eaten  through 
in  a few  months.  The  damage  occafioned  was  immenfe, 
and  the  people  of  Holland  thrown  into  the  utmoft  confter- 
nation,  till  remedies  were  difco:ered  to  prevent  the  evil. 
Among  the  writers  on  the  fubjeCt,  are  Vallifneri,  Rouffet, 
Putoneus,  Btlkmeer,  Maffuet,  and  Sellius,  the  laft  of 
whom  particularly  dift  inguiflied  himfelf  by  his  work  en- 
titled, “ Hiftoria  Naturalis  Teredinis  feu  Xylophagi  Ma- 
rini.” 

Du  Hamel,  in  a paper  inferted  in  the  “ Memoirs  of  the 
French  Academy,”  in  1736,  treats  on  the  purpura  of  the 
accients.  The  work  of  Swammerdam,  “ Biblia  Naturae,” 
appeared  in  1737,  and  will  be  found  to  contain  much  cu- 
rious matter,  and  anatomical  refearch  into  the  nature  of 
teftaceous  animals.  In  1739,  the  work  of  James  Plancus, 
“ De  Conchis  Ariminer.iibus  minus  notis,”  appeared  in 
Venice.  This  relates  principally  to  the  minute  (hells 
found  at  Rimini  in  the  Adriatic  fea.  Some  of  the  mi- 
crofcopic  (hells  deferibed  by  this  author,  very  much  rcfemble 
the  cornu  ammonis.  A fecond  edition  was  publiffied  in 
1748,  and  another  at  Rome  in  1760. 

Gualtieri’s  work  on  (hells  is  a ftandard  book  of  reference, 
aid  as  fuch  is  well  known.  This  is  entitled  “ Index  Tef- 
tarum  Conchyliorum  qua;  adfervantur  in  Mufeo  Nicolai 
Gualtieri,”  & c.  It  was  publiffied  in  Latin  at  Florence,  in 
1742,  and  contains  no  Hates  of  (hells ; the  figures  of  the 
univalves  in  which  are  fingularly  placed  on  their  furnmit  ; 
they  are  notwithftarding  tolerably  correfl: : the  deferiptive 
matter  is  lefs  interefting.  This  author  exhibits  a fyltem  of 
(hells  compofed  by  Tournefort,  the  celebtated  botamil,  long 
before  this  time,  from  manuferipts  on  the  lubjedl  that  had 
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been  prefented  to  him  by  profeffor  Targioni.  Tins  arrange- 
ment is  valuable,  and  highly  worthy  the  perufal  of  the  in- 
quifitire  conchologift.  The  Linnaean  lludent,  in  particular, 
will  perceive  that  to  Tournefort,  to  Langius,  he  is  in- 
debted for  fome  o(  the  lateft  amendments  of  the  Linnaau 
fyftem,  and  for  many  of  the  fubdivifions  and  terms  in  pre- 
fent  ufe. 

“ La  Conchyliologie”  of  D’Argenville  is  a voluminous 
work,  and  contains  a vail  number  of  excellent  deferiptions, 
and  many  figures.  The  firft  edition  of  this  work  appeared 
anonymoufly,  under  the  title  of  “ L’Hiitoire  Naturelle 
eclaircie  dans  deux  de  fes  parties  principales,  la  Lithologic, 
et  la  Conchyliologie,”  &c.  in  1742  ; and  a fecond  edition, 
confiderably  augmented,  in  1754.  The  laft  edition  was- 
publiffied  in  the  year  1780,  with  many  additions,  corvee-* 
tions,  improvements,  and  a feries  of  plates  containing 
about  2000  figures,  by  M.  Favanne  de  Moncervelle  and  his 
fon. 

The  name  of  Bartram  occurs  to  a paper  in  the  Phi- 
lofophical  Tranfactions,  vol.  xliii.  A.D.  174.4,  entitled 
“ Obfervations  concerning  the  Salt-marffi  Mufcle,  the  Oy- 
fter-banks,  and  Frelh-water  Mufcle  of  Penr iylvama,”  illui- 
t'ated  with  figures.  A copious  account  was  alfo  given 
about  this  time  by  Needham,  of  the  lepas  anatifera.  The 
“ Teftaceo-Theologia”  ot  Leffer,  is  embelliffied  with  137 
figures  of  (hells,  and  abounds  with  phyfiological  and  ana- 
tomical obfervations  on  the  ftrudlure  of  thefe  teftaceous 
animals. 

Some  mention  is  made  of  {hells  in  Dr.  Charles  Smith’s 
“ Hiftoryof  the  Counties  of  Waterford,  Cork,  and  Kerry,” 
A.D.  1745 — 173b-  Two  papers,  one  relating  to  mytilus 
lithophagus,  and  the  other  to  pholas  pufilla,  are  inferted  in 
vol,  xlv.  and  vol.  lv.  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfadlions.  In 
fir  John  Hill’s  “ Hiftory  of  Animals,”  are  an  arrangement 
of  (hells,  and  fome  figures;  it  appeared  in  folio  in  1752. 

The  firft  work  of  Klein’s  that  claims  mention  in  this 
place  is  his  “ Defcriptiones  Tubulornm  Mariuoftim,”  con- 
taining nine  plates,  which  chiefly  reprefent  different  fpecies 
of  belemnitae,  with  various  kinds  of  recent  (hells,  as  folenes, 
der.talia,  See.,  and  are  introduced  in  order  to  complete  his 
arrangement  of  the  tubular  coverings  of  animals.  But  the 
principal  production  of  this  writer  is  his  “ Tentamen  Me- 
thodi  Oftracologicae,  five  Difpofitio  Naturalis  Cochlidnm 
& Concharum,  in  fuas  claffes,  genera,  & fpecies,”  &c„, 
printed  at  Leyden  in  1753.  It  has  been  objefted  againft 
this  work  that  the  general  divifions  forming  parts,  feftions, 
clafles,  and  genera,  are  too  numerous  ; and  what  is  worfe, 
that  fpecies  are  conftituted,  in  fome  instances,  without  being 
referable  to  any  genus,  and  that,  in  one  of  the  parts,  there  is 
a folitary  genus  without  any  clafs.  (Dr.  Maton) — “Claffes, 
genera,  & fpecies  nimium,  ut  mihi  videtur,  multiplicavit : 
quae  fiepe  funt  variationes  fpecierum,  fpecies  vocavit ; qua* 
funt  fpecies,  generum  nomine  infiguivit ; & ex  generibus 
quibufdam  claffes  condidit,”  &c.  Bergen. 

The  outline  of  an  arrangement  formed  by  a naturalift  fi> 
eminent  as  Klein  ffiould  not  be  paffed  over  unnoticed.  Ali 
(hells  are  divided  by  this  writer  into  four  principal  parts,  in 
the  following  manner : 

Pars  r.  Cochlides,  canales  teftacei,  circa  principium  tenues 
& claufi,  in  gyros  gradatffia  vaftiores  conitanti  ratione  cir- 
cumafti. 

Pars  2.  Concha.  Teftas  vafculorum  inftar  explanatm  & con- 
cavae,  variorum  animalium  exfanguium  habitacula,  teftarum 
numero  a fe  invicem  differentes. 

Pars  3.  Polyconcha , quae  pluribus  valvulis  quam  duabus 
gaudent, 

Q_q  Pars 
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Pars  4.  NiihiTi  teflacei,  teftacea  animalium  dcmicilia  in- 
forma  niduli  fffiilis  catervatim  plerumque  corporibus  mat  inis 
fuperftruCta. 

The  cochlitles  comprehend  two  feCtions,  “cochlis  fimplcx, 
and  cochlis  compofita  thefe  are  again  fubdivided  into  fa- 
milies, and  laftly  into  genera.  Among  the  fliclls  included 
in  the  firft  of  thefe,  we  find  the  nautilus,  cornu  ammonis, 
neritoe,  auris  marina,  trochns,  ftrombi,  turbines,  and  the  buc- 
cinum ; and  in  the  feftion  cochlis  compofita,  the  bulla, 
porcellana,  and  murex.  The  fecond  parr,  concha , of  this 
author  is  comprifed  in  three  fections  “ monoconchae,  d:f- 
conchae  aequales,  and  difconchte  inaequales.”  Among  the 
fir  ft  of  thefe,  we  obferve  the  patella,  in  the  fecond,  the 
ollrea  and  fpondylus,  and  in  the  third,  the  terebratula. 
Part^,  or  polyconcha,  confills  of  concha  anatifera.”  Part  4, 
comprehends  the  balani  under  the  titb  of  “monolopus  and  po- 
lylopus  and  as  an  appendix  to  part  4,  and  as  a fifth  part, 
the  “ echinus  marinus,  and  tubulus  marinus.” 

Although  the  diftribution  of  fliclls  after  the  manner  of 
Klein  does  not  meet  our  ideas  of  a coireft  methodical  ar- 
rangement, it  is  but  candid  to  fay,  that  many  of  the  genera 
he  propofes  have  been  rejeCted  by  later  writers  without 
fufficient  confideration,  and  others  derived  from  his  labours 
without  acknowledgment.  Let  us  paufe  and  candidly  exa- 
mine this  arrangement,  and  we  fhall  perceive  that  not  only 
Linnasus  himfclf  derived  very  confiderable  affdtance  from 
his  work,  in  the  latter  editions  of  the  “ Syftema,”  but  that 
many  of  the  fuppofed  new  genera  of  the  French  writers,  in 
the  prefent  day,  are  drawn  from  this  very  fource.  This 
work  contains  twelve  plates,  and  befides  the  fyftem  above 
noticed,  comprehends  a differtation  on  the  form,  growth, 
and  colour  of  fhells  “ De  Formatione,  Cremento  et  Colo- 
ribus  Teftarum.” 

The  “ ConfpeCtus  Sciographicus  Teftaceorum”  of  J.  H. 
Cohaufen,  was  printed  at  Frankfort  about  the  year  1750. 

In  1755)  a woik  of  confiderable  importance,  the  produc- 
tion of  Nicholas  George  Geve,  an  eminent  painter,  appeared 
in  quarto  at  Hamburgh,  undtr  the  title  of  “ Monatliche 
belufligungen  im  reiche  der  Natur,  an  Conchylicn  und 
Seegewachfen,”  or  “ The  monthly  amufement  of  Shells  and 
Sea  Productions.”  This  publication  came  out  in  parts,  and 
was  favourably  received,  but  being  pirated  was  dilconti- 
nued.  The  total  number  of  plates  publiflted  appears  to  be 
33,  the  figures  in  which  amount  to  434. 

The  memoirs  of  the  Fiench  Academy  for  1756)  contain 
a curious  paper  on  the  characters  of  fhells,  in  which  four- 
teen genera  are  deferibed,  founded  on  the  nature  of  the 
animal  inhabitants  ; this  bears  the  title  of  “ Obfervations 
qui  peuvent  fervir  a former  qutlques  charaf  eres  de s coquil- 
lages,”  and  is  from  the  pen  of  Guettard  ; another  paper 
alio  on  the  fubjeCt  of  conchology,  “ Sur  le  Rapport  qu’il 
y a entre  les  Coraux  et  les  Tuyaux  marine,  et  entre  ceux-ci 
et  les  Coquilles,”  from  the  fame  writer  appears,  in  the 
Memoirs  of  that  Academy  for  1760,  to  which  five  plates 
cf  lerpulse,  dentaliae,  &c.  are  annexed.  Guettard  was  befides 
U.efe  the  author  of  two  or  three  ingenious  traCts  on  the 
lame  fubjedt,  the  titles  of  which  do  not  immediately  occur 
to  ns.  The  “ Differtatiuncula  de  Cornu  Ammonis  nativo 
Littoris  Bergenfis  in  Norvegia,”  produced  in  1757,  and 
“ De  Tubulis  vermicularibus  cornu  ammonis  referenubus,” 
bearing  date  1 761,  are  both  the  performances  of  J.  F.  Hoff- 
man, and  appeared  originally  in  the  TranfaCtions  of  the 
LleCtoral  Academy  of  Mentz.  Thefe,  as  their  titles  im- 
ply, relate  to  a fuppofed  dilcovery  of  fome  recent  fhells  of 
the  cornu  ammonis  tribe,  but  which,  in  reality,  are  only  of 
the  nautilus  kind,  though  bearing  a remote  refemblance  to 
t be  foffils  known  by  the  title  of  ammomtas.  Shells  fimilar 


to  thofe  had  been  before  obferved  by  Plancus.  Another 
paper  in  the  fame  volume  as  that  laid  mentioned  is  from  this 
writer,  and  bears  the  title  of  “ De  Concha  Sphcerica  flu- 
v : a 1 1 ! i . alata  ex  badio  et  nigro  colore  variegata.” 

“ The  Civil  and  Natural  Hiftory  ot  Jamaica,”  pub- 
lifhed in  London  in  1756,  by  Dr.  Patrick  Browne,  con- 
tains a fcherr.e  of  fliclls,  which,  confidering  the  (fate  of  the 
fcience  of  conchology  at  that  period,  is  le!s  fatisfaCfory 
than  might  be  expected.  Shells  are  divided  by  this  author 
into  three  claffes,  unl-valvla,  bivalvia,  and  pi u rival  via.  The 
characters  of  his  ordmes  are  taken,  in  the  univalves  from 
the  hollow  ot  the  (hell  being  non-fpiral,  or  fpiral,  and  the 
fituaticn,  and  form  of  the  aperture,  and  the  lip  ; in  the 
bivalves  from  the  ligament  of  the  hinge,  and  the  teeth  ; 
and  in  the  plurivalves  from  the  connecting  ligament  of  the 
valves. 

The  “ Opere  Poflume”  of  count  Jofeph  Ginanni  of 
Rav  enna,  contains  a defeription  of  the  maritime,  mavfh, 
and  terrellna!  fhells  of  the  territory  of  Ravenna,  after  a 
fjftem  fomewhat  fimilar  to  that  of  Buonanni.  The  firft  of 
thefe  tribes  is  iMu't rated  by  thirty-one  plates,  the  fecond  by 
four,  and  the  third  by  three.  The  deferiptive  matter  is 
in  the  Italian  language.  It  was  publifhed  in  folio,  in  1777. 

Adanfon’s  “ Hiftoire  Naturelle  du  Senegal,”  was  pub- 
lifhed at  Paris  in  1757.  This  uftfui  work  contains  a new 
arrangement  of  conchology,  and  a feries  of  about  four 
hundred  figures  of  fhells,  with  the  animals  appertaining  to 
the  principal  families.  This  production  of  Adanfon’s  is  in 
much  efteem  with  the  continental  naturalifts. 

The  books  of  Bafter,  “ Opufcula  fubfeciva,  obfervati- 
ones  mifcellaneas  de  animaleulis,”  &c.  dated  Harlemi, 
1 / 59,  1760,  1761,  1762,  and  two  175-6,  afford  the  curi- 
ous  reader  much  information  relative  to  the  anatomical,  and 
phyfiological  nature  of  teflaceous  as  well  as  cruftaceous  ani- 
mals. In  thefe  we  find  the  propagation,  and  ovaria  of  fhell 
filh  in  general,  treated  of  in  an  ample  manner.  A tranf— 
lation  of  the  author’s  differtation  on  the  teredo  navalis  ap- 
pears in  the  Phiiofophical  TranfaCtions. 

A monographia  on  helix  decollata,  entitled  “ Obferva- 
tions fur  une  efptce  de  Lirm’^on  terreftre  dont  le  fommet 
de  la  Coquille  fe  trouve  caffe  fansque  1’  Animal  en  fotiffre,” 
by  M.  Briffon,  is  inferted  in  the  memoirs  of  the  French 
Academy  for  1759. 

The  ieltaceological  labours  of  the  celebrated  Linnaeus 
fiiould  be  particularly  adverted  to  in  this  place.  One  of 
the  earlieft  of  his  productions  on  this  fubjeCt  is  the  “ Fauna 
Suecica,”  the  firft  edition  of  which  was  publifhed  in  1746, 
and  contains  an  account  of  fixty  different  fpecies  of  Swedifh 
fhells.  His  travels  in  Gothland,  “ Waflgota  refa,  fodattad 
ar  1746,”  appeared  at  Stockholm  the  year  after,  and 
though  teftaceology  had  only  partially  interefled  the  re- 
marks of  Linnaeus,  we  are  here  prefented  with  a defeription 
of  leveral  fhells  obferved  in  his  journey,  and  hkevvife  a plate 
including  a number  of  figures,  rude  indeed  in  the  execution, 
and  ib ill  more  defective  in  repreftnting  all  the  univalves  as 
heteroftrophous  fhells,  but  valuable  as  a plate  of  reference 
to  conchologifts  even  at  this  day,  (vide  Donov.  Brit.  Shells, 
murex  defpeCtus).  The  “ Mufteum  Teffinianum,”  pub- 
lifhed in  1753,  and  “ Mukeum  Adolphi  Frid.  Sueciae 
Regis,”  in  the  year  following,  fcatcely  demand  mention 
as  they  contain  only  three  fpecies  of  the  fhell  tribe.  In  the 
dTcription  of  another  mufeum,  that  of  the  queen  of 
Sweden,  “ Mufasum  Ludovicae  Alricae  Regince  ;”  Lin- 
nxus  poffiffed  a more  favourable  opportunity  of  treating  ou 
teftaceology,  as  her  majefty’s  collection  was  particularly 
rich  in  fhells ; this  work  deferibes  434  fpecies  of  fhells, 
and  fome  do  not  fcruple  to  affirm  that  it  is  the  beft  of  the 
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Linnsean  productions  on  the  fubjeft  of  teftacea;  it  ap- 
peared in  1764.  in  the  interval  between  the  times  in 
which  the  two  laft  mentioned  works  were  publifhed,  Lin- 
naeus brought  out  a fecond  edition  of  the  “ Fauna  Suecica,” 
in  which  the  number  of  (hells  deferibed  was  augmented  from 
fixtv  to  eighty-nine  fpecies. 

The  “ Manti(Ta  Altera”  contains  thirty-five  fpecies  not 
deferibed  in  the  other  works  already  mentioned.  The 
“ Fundamenta  Teitaceologix’'  is  one  of  his  lateft  tracts, 
and  is  to  be  found  among  the  “ Differtationes  Acade- 
mical.” 

Thefe  are  valuable  books  in  a limited  view,  but  the  claf- 
fification  of  {hells  in  the  “ Syftema  Naturae”  from  the  nature 
of  the  undertaking  is  to  be  confidered  the  mod  general  of 
all  the  Linnsean  writings  on  the  teftacea.  Between  the 
year  1735,  in  which  that  work  firft  appeared,  and  1767,  the 
Syftema  paffed  through  no  lefs  than  twelve  editions,  in  all 
which  a progreffive  improvement,  and  nearer  approach  to 
perfection  are  manifefted,  and  in  no  one  department  is  this 
more  unequivocally  (hewn  than  in  the  methodical  diftribulion 
of  the  (hells. 

An  opinion  is  pretty  generally  prevalent  that  lefs  atten- 
tion was  devoted  by  Linnaeus  to  the  hillory  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  teftacea,  than  any  other  order  of  nature;  and 
that  he  even  thought  them  unworthy  of  becoming  objects 
of  fcientific  arrangement.  Thefe  points  have  been  con- 
tefted.  The  truth  however  ftill  appears  to  be,  that  Lin- 
nxus  had  not  really  bellowed  much  critical  attention  on  this 
fnbjeCt.  We  can  ealily  imagine  that  the  mind  of  Linnaeus 
might  fluctuate  between  the  propriety  of  eftablifhing  his 
conchologicat  fyltem  upon  the  characters  of  the  animals, 
and  the  difficulty,  if  not  impoflibility,  of  accomplifhiog  it, 
and  that  in  this  ftate  of  indecifion  the  {hells  themfelves  were, 
in  a great  meafure,  difregarded  by  him.  When  therefore 
the  completion  of  the  Syftema  required  that  fome  attention 
fhould  be  paid  to  teftaceology,  he  was  unprepared,  and  re- 
forting  to  the  authorities  of  others,  comprifed  this  depart- 
ment in  the  fmalleft  compafs  poffible,  more  with  the  view  of 
filling  up  a chafm,  which  the  omiffion  of  a tribe  fo  generally 
admired  would  occafion,  than  from  any  idea  of  elucidating 
the  fubjecl. — A limilar  reafon  is  well  known  to  have 
operated  on  the  mind  of  Linnaeus,  with  refpeft  to  his 
fyftem  of  mineralogy,  which  was  added  principally,  in  or- 
der that  this  work  {hould  comprehend  the  three  kingdoms 
of  nature. 

Whether  this  conclufion  be  correft  or  otherwife,  one  fad 
inferred  is  very  obvious,  that  the  early  attempts  at  the  claffifica- 
tion  of  {hells,  which  the  Syftema  prefents,  do  not  afford  that 
happy  refult  to  be  expefted  from  the  induftry,  and  fuperior 
genius,  of  Linnaeus.  — It  is  time  we  finould  lay  afide  the 
trammels  of  fervile  adherence,  and  fpeak  decidedly  : — thofe 
early  attempts  of  this  celebrated  writer  w e do  not  fcruple  to 
fay,  if  examined  with  candour,  will  be  found  only  a (light 
and  ill  conceived  compendium  of  what  has  been  handed 
down  to  us  by  antecedent  writers  ; and  which,  if  he  had 
more  clofcly  imitated  in  the  outfet,  as  he  afterwards  found  it 
incumbent  upon  him  to  do,  would  have  refeued  his  reputation 
as  a conchologift  from  confiderable  blame.  Can  we  fer  a mo- 
ment, dazzled  with  the  fplendor  of  a name,  however  dignified, 
deny  that  merit  which  is  fo  confpicuoufly  prominent  in  the 
claffincations  of  preceding  writers,  and  attribute  all  the 
credit  of  reducing  (hells  into  method  ando-derto  the  genius 
of* Linnaeus?  or  can  we,  after  duly  eftimating  the  teftaceo- 
logical  labours,  even  of  Gefner,  Aldrovandus,  and  Major, 
we  would  almoft  fay  of  Ariftotle,  be  difpofed  to  commend 
this  naturalift  for  overwhelming  their  arrangements  in  one 
common  ruin  ; abolifhing  at  the  leaft  forty  excellent  genera 
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eftablifhed  by  the  different  writers,  and  in  ben  of  thole 
prefenting  us  with  eight  genera  for  the  reception  of  the 
whole  teftacepus  tribe  1 Yet  fuch  is  the  fa£t,  the  only  genera 
of  (hells,  included  in  the  firft  editions  of  the  Syftema,  are 
cochlea , nautilus , cypnea , haiiotes , clentalium , concha,  and 
lepas. 

Linnaeus  was  himfelf  emharraffed  in  the  diftribution  of 
(hells  into  fuch  a fmall  number  of  genera  ; he  even  found  it 
irr, practicable,  and  hence  we  perceive,  in  the  later  editions  of 
that  work,  their  number  progreffively  augmenting  till,  in 
the  laft  publication  of  the  Syftema,  they  were  multiplied 
to  thirty-five.  Tims  from  time  to  time,  as  his  acquaint- 
ance with  {hells  became  more  general,  we  fee  him  deriving 
new  {Length  and  fupport,  in  the  aid  of  In;  own  fyftem, 
from  t’ncfe  very  fources  which,  in  the  fifth  irftance,  he  too 
incautioufly  attempted  to  fubvert  ; the  genera  afterwards 
admitted  into  the  Syftema,  even  to  thofe  laft  adopted,  being 
with  fcarcely  an  exception  to  the  contrary,  drawn  from  the 
labours  of  naturalills  who  wrote  in  the  century  preceding, 
or  much  before. 

It  is  an  opinion  likewife  founded  in  error,  that  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  outline  of  this  teftaceological  fyftem  (con- 
fidered in  its  mod  improved  ftate)  to  the  native  genius  oi 
Linnaeus.  No  one  will  hazard  the  affertion,  we  fhould  con- 
ceive, who  is  in  the  fl’ghteft  degree  acquainted  with  the 
writings  before-mentioned.  His  primary  divihons  were 
ready  formed  to  his  hands.  Let  us  examine  further  : in 
the  outline  of  his  fyftem,  he  divides  all  teftaceous  bodies 
into  three  principal  orders,  multivalve , bivalve,  and  univalve. 
If  we  take  the  univalves  of  Ariftotle  (retained  by  later 
writers  under  the  title  of  turbinata),  the  bivalves  of  all 
writers,  from  the  time  of  Ariftotle  inclufivdy,  and  the  plu- 
rivalves  of  Major,  invert  their  order,  and  we  at  once  poffcfs 
the  complete  outline  of  the  fyftem  attributed  to  Linnaeus. 
Or  we  may  refer  with  equal  certainty  to  the  principles  of 
Major’s  fyftem  alone,  pubiifhed  fixty  years  before  the  fir  It. 
edition  of  the  Svftema  made  its  appearance,  in  which  this 
inverted  arrangement  occurs  precifely,  univalvia,  bivalvia, 
and  plurivalvia.  Linnaeus,  therefore,  it  may  be  fairly  in- 
ferred, was  not  the  inventor  of  the  fyllematic  outline 
aferibed  to  him,  for  it  was  long  in  ule  before  his  time. 

If  we  next  defeend  from  the  primary  divifiens,  or  orders 
of  the  Linnxan  fyftem  to  his  genera,  thefe  ftill  are  to  be 
found  in  the  fame,  or  other  early  writers,  perhaps  a.folitary 
tranfpofition  (as  in  conus  and  {trombus)  excepted,  and 
furthermore  even  under  the  very  names  he  affigns  to  them. 
His  obligations  to  the  labours  of  Langius  are  too  obvious 
to  be  concealed.  But  although,  in  this  particular,  Linnaeus 
has  only  the  more  moderate  merit  of  adopting,  initead  of 
inventing  the  outlines  of  his  fyftem,  he  is  to  be  applauded 
for  having  condefcendtd  to  felect  what  it  appears  he  thought, 
on  mature  deliberation,  fuperior  to  his  own.  And  this,  i« 
our  idea,  was  fo  far  commendable,  that  we  regret  he  had 
not  been  influenced  by  the  fame  opinion  in  his  firft  views  of 
a teftaceological  clafilfication.  Linnaeus  had  affuredly  much 
diffufe  and  ambiguous  matter  to  wade  through  in  his  invei- 
tigations  of  former  fyilems  in  general,  and  his  (elections 
were  at  length  both  clear  and  judicious,  though  ftill  fuferp- 
tible  of  much  improvement.  We  are  alfo  to  give  the  cele- 
brated naturalift  his  fu ' 1 (hare  of  credit  for  having  ultimately 
improved,  and  more  accurately  defined,  the  characters  ot  the 
refpeCtive  genera  which  he  has  adopted,  than  any  of  his 
predeceffors  ; the  characters  of  his  [pecies  alfo,  generally 
{peaking,  are  not  to  be  excelled  for  expreffive  fimplicity  and 
concifenefs.  He  may  be  truly  faid  to  have  reformed  the 
language  of  natural  fcience,  before  much  too  vague,  by  the 
introduction  of  that  peculiar  brevity  of  tty le,  fo  extreme. 
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ly  ufeful  in  the  nice  difcrimination  of  natural  objefts,  and 
which  he  feldom  fails  to  apply  with  the  happieft  poflible 
effect. 

The  merits  of  Linnaeus,  as  a great  naturalift,  will  fhine 
with  undiminfhed  fplendour,  diverted  of  its  meteorous  luftre; 
the  world  feels  grateful  to  his  genius.  But  nothing  lefs  than 
an  acquiefcence  unworthy  of  his  chara&er,  and  of  ourfelves, 
can  lead  us  to  conclude  he  was  equally  fuccefsful  in  all  his 
endeavours  to  develope  the  myfteries  of  nature.  For  our 
own  part,  attached  ’to  no  particular  fyftem,  we  would  ra- 
ther “ Item  the  torrent  alone,  than  glide  down  the  ftream 
with  many,”  in  contradiction  to  the  evidence  of  our  own 
mind  ; we  are  the  friends  of  Linnaeus, — and  of  truth.  We 
are  perfuaded,  furthermore,  that  what  the  refult  of  calm 
in  vert  Nat  ion  approves,  mart  redound  more  to  the  credit  of 
Linnaeus  than  that  implicit  obedience  which  bows  aown  our 
reafon,  and  rejefts  inquiry.  The  celebrity  fo  defervedly 
acquired  by  his  writings  in  genera]-,  has  rtamped  his  fyllem  of 
teftaceology  witn  repute.  Its  reputation  induces  us  to  ex- 
amine it  with  more  than  ordinary  attention.  It  is  in  Eng- 
land, what  that  of  Lamarck’s  is  in  France,  and  fome  others 
in  different  parts  of  Europe  ; the  fyftem  belt  known,  and 
the  moft  admired.  We  fhall  for  this  reafon  take  a compre- 
hen five  view  of  the  whole,  regarding  every  genus  feparately 
in  the  fame  order  as  Linnaeus  places  them  ; and  offering,  as 
we  proceed,  a few  curfcry  remarks  on  each,  with  a view 
to  enable  the  common  reader  to  form  his  own  cpinion,  and 
judge  for  liimfelf  of  the  comparative  excellence  or  fuperiority 
of  the  Linnasan  fyftem  of  teftaceology. 

The  primary  divifions  of  this  fyltem,  in  the  lateft  edi- 
tion of  the  “Syftema  Naturae,”  as  before  obferved,  con- 
iift  of  three  orders,  multivalve,  bivalve,  and  univalve , each 
of  which  is  fubdivided  into  genera.  The  multivalves 
contain  the  chiton,  lepas,  and  pholas  ; the  bivalves,  mya, 
folen,  tellina,  cardium,  maftra,  donax,  venus,  fpondylus, 
chama,  area,  oftrea,  anornia,  mytilus,  and  pinna  ; and  the 
univalves,  argonauta,  nautilus,  conus,  cypraea,  bulla,  voluta, 
buccinum,  ftrombus,  murex,  trochus,  turbo, ^ helix,  ne- 
rita,  haliotis,  patella,  dentalium,  ferpula,  teredo,  and  fa- 
bella. 

Genera. 

Chiton.  Animal  a doris.  Shell  confiding  of  feveral 
{■rnnfverfe  incumbent  valves,  difpofed  in  a longitudinal  feries 
down  the  back. 

Our  knowledge  of  this  genus  was  very  confined  till  with- 
in the  la  ft  few  years  ; fo  lately  as  the  period  in  which  the 
tenth  edition  of  the  Linnasan  “ Syftema  Naturae”  appear- 
ed, only  four  of  its  fpecies  were  k-own,  at  lead  no  greater 
number  is  deferibed  by  that  writer.  To  the  valuable  work 
of  Chemnitz,  we  are  indebted  for  the  addition  of  thirteen 
other  fpecies;  to  Schroetter,  for  three  or  four  j and  to 
Pennant  for  nearly  an  equal  number  ; all  of  which  arc 
included  in  the  la  ft  edition  of  the  “ Syftema  Naturae 
a Gmelin,”  with  a few  others,  am-  liming  altogether  to 
twenty-eight  fpecies.  Though  we  are  pleafed  to  fee  fuch  a 
number  of  this  curious  genus,  concentra. ed  in  one  point  of 
view,  we  cannot  avoid  expreffing  a wifh  that  fotre  few  of 
the  fpecies  at  lead  were  better  explained,  thofe  efpecialiy 
which  are  confined  to  the  continental  mu  feu  ms  one.  if 
not  more  of  the  fpecies  deferibed  by  Pennant,  is  confcffedly 
erroneous. 

Lepas.  Animal  a triton.  Shell  affixed  at  the  bafe,  and 
corfifting  of  many  unequal  valves.  Linn. 

The  propriety  of  feparating  the  balani,  or  acorn  fhells, 
from  the  snatiferse,  or  as  vu'garly  denominated  the  “ goofe 
bearing  ffcell,”  has  nev:r  yet  been  qoeftianed  by  any.  well- 


informed  naturalift,  although  from  motives  of  caution  we, 
have,  with  others,  fubmitted  to  the  genus  eftablifhed  by 
Linnaeus,  till  our  reafons  for  diffenting  from  his  authority 
(and  which  the  Linnoean  ftudent  might  deem  an  innovation) 
could  be  explained  in  its  proper  place. 

We  were  always  at  a lofs  to  fee  the  true  reafon  that  could 
induce  Linnaeus  to  place  thefe  two  very  oppofite  natural  fa- 
milies together  ; the  only  jollification  feems  to  be,  that  the 
animals  of  the  two  genera  (forfo  we  fhall  denominate  them) 
are  of  the  triton  kind,  and  that  no  other  multivalve  fhells 
are  inhabited  by  this  kind  of  animal,  that  of  chiton  being 
a doris,  and  of  pholas  an  afeidia.  At  the  fame  time,  it 
will  be  remembered,  that  animals  of  the  fame  kind  inhabit 
fhells  of  very  different  genera,  and  that  it  is  therefore  no 
argument,  becaufe  all  of  the  Linnasan  genus  lepas  are 
inhabited  by  the  triton,  that  they  mull  be  of  the  fame 
genus.  We  cannot  furely  infer  this  from  any  limiiitude  in 
the  ftrufture  of  the  two  kinds  of  fhells.  What,  for  in- 
ftance,  can  be  more  diffimilar  than  the  lirft  very  effential  par- 
ticular in  which  thefe  fhells  difagree,  namely,  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  affixed  ; the  balani  cemented  immoveably 
by  its  bale  to  the  rocks,  loofe  ftones,  or  any  other  ex- 
traneous fubftances,  while  the  anatiferae  are  connected  to,  and 
fupported  at  their  bafe  by  a tendinous  tube,  which  being 
of  a fL-xible  nature,  allows  the  animal  an  opportunity  of 
writhing  or  turning  in  any  dire&ion  in  quell  of  food.  Again, 
the  very  ftriking  circumftance,  which  Linnaeus  had  always 
himfelf  regarded  as  of  the  fir  ft  confequerice  in  an  arrange- 
ment of  fhells,  the  prefence  and  abfenee  of  the  operculum: 
in  the  anatifeioe,  there  is  no  operculum  whatever;  while,  in 
the  balani,  that  part  conftitutes  one  of  the  principal  fea- 
tures of  the  fhell;  it  is  even  the  ftru&urc,  rugofity,  or 
other  peculiar  circumftanccs  obfervable  in  this  part,  that 
afforded  Linnaeus  the  bell  of  his  charadlers,  in  defining 
the  fpecies  of  this  family.  This  operculum  or  lid  of  the 
balani  confilts  of  four  or  fix  valves.  The  above  characters 
are  fo  obvioufly  diftinft,  that  it  may  be  almoll  confidered 
needlefs  to  advert  to  the  form  of  the  two  fhells,  though  in 
this  alfo  they  differ  moft  effentially  ; the  anatiferae  are  wedge- 
formed,  and  confift  of  fi/e  or  more  unequal  valves ; the  ba- 
lani of  fix  valves,  and  the  general  form  of  the  fhell  is  fub- 
conic. 

Pholas.  Animal  an  afeidia.  Shell  bivalve,  divaricated, 
with  feveral  lefler,  differently  fhaped,  acceffory  ones  at  the 
hinge;  hinges  recurved,  and  united  by  a cartilage  ; an  in- 
curvated  tooth  in  the  infide  beneath  the  hinge. 

Thefe  fhells  were  formerly  called  piddocks  by  the  Eng- 
lifh  ; they  are  found  below  high-water  mark  burrowed  in 
hard  clay,  lime-ftone,  or  fometimes  free-ftone,  and  alfo 
wood  ; which  they  perforate  in  their  younger  ftate,  and  as 
they  increafe  in  fizc  enlarge  their,  habitations.  The  animal 
is  fomewhat  cylindrical  in  form,  and  is  furnifhed  with  two 
orifices  or  openings,  capable  of  elongation  in  the. manner  of 
a probofeis ; from  one  of  which,  fuppofed  to  be  the 
mouth,  it  has  the  faculty  of  fquirting  water.  The  phofpho— 
refeent  properties  of  the  pholade  are  very  remarkable  ; it  con- 
tains a liquor  which  Ihines  with  uncommon  fplendour  in  the 
dark,  and  illuminates  whatever  it  touches,  or  happens  to 
fall  upon.  This  is  noticed  by  Pliny,  lib.  ix.  c.  61,  and  M. 
Reaumur  has  alfo  written  copioufly  on  this  fubjeft,  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy,  for  the  year  1712. 

Only  twelve  fpecies  of  this  genus  are  deferibed  in  the 
Gmelinian  Syft.  Nat..  The  pholades  were  placed  by  L«* 
raeus  among  the  bivalves. 

Mya.  Animal  an  aledia.  Shell  bivalve  generally  gaping 
at  one  end  ; hinge,  with  a foiid,  thick,  patulous  tooth,  or 
feldom  two,  and  notinfertedin  the  oppofite  valve. 

Many 
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Many  of  the  (hells  in  this  genus  were  arranged  with  the 
mufcles  till  Linnaeus  feparated  them  ; Ginelin  in  the  laft 
edition  of  the  Syftema  Naturae  defcribes  twenty-one  fpecies 
of  the  mya  tribe. 

The  Lmnaean  myse  conftitute  three  diftinfl  genera,  in  the 
lateft  arrangements  of  the  continental  writers,  as  mya,  gly- 
cimeris,  and  vulfella.  The  mya  is  diftingnilhed  by  a tranf- 
verfe  (hell  gaping  at  the  two  ends,  and  having  the  ligament 
within  ; and  one  valve  furnilhed  with  a fingle,  eomprtfftd, 
roundilh  tooth  in  the  beak,  perpendicular  to  t he  valve,  and 
having  the  ligament  attached  to  it.  The  Linnaean  mya 
truncata  is  of  this  kind.  In  the  genus  glycimeris  the  fhtll 
is  alfo  tranfverfe,  and  gap;ng  at  both  extremities,  but  the 
hinge  is  callous  and  toothiefs,  and  the  ligament  fituated  on 
the  outiide.  Vulfella  has  the  (hell  long  and  fomewhat  equi- 
valve;  hinge  callous,  deprefi'ed,  without  teeth,  and  forming 
a flraight  line  in  both  valves ; the  ligament  attached  to  a 
roundilh  conic  hollow  ; beaks  bent  and  very  Ihort.  This  laft 
genus  is  clofely  allied  in  many  refpedls  to  the  oyfter. 

Solen.  Animal  an  afcidia.  Shell  bivalve,  oblong,  open 
at  both  ends ; hinge  with  a Tubulate  reflected  tooth,  oftrn 
double,  and  not  inferted  into  the  oppofite  valve. 

Gmelin  defcribes  twenty-three  fpecies  of  this  genus,  (Vve- 
ral  of  which  are  natives  of  Europe,  where  they  frequent 
fandy  fhores.  The  Greeks  were  acquainted  with  fome  (hells 
of  this  genus,  as  were  alfo  the  Romans,  both  of  whom  va- 
lued the  fit fh  of  the  inhabiting  animal  as  a dainty.  In 
England  they  are  occafionally  eaten  either  boiled  or  fried 
with  eggs,  but  are  not  found  in  fufficient  plenty  to  be  ccn- 
fidered  as  an  article  of  food.  They  are  called  (heaths  or 
razor-ffiells  in  this  country. 

The  Linnaean  folens  are  divided  by  late  writers  on  the 
continent  into  three  d fferent  genera,  two  or  which  compre- 
hend the  recent  kinds,  the  third  is  eftabiifhed  chiefly  for 
the  reception  of  fome  foflil  fiiells,  fuppofed  to  be  of  this 
Linnaean  family.  Thole  genera  are  foleu,  fanguinolaiia, 
and  corbula. 

The  folens,  according  to  thofe  writers,  have  the  (hells 
tranfverfe,  with  the  upper  and  lower  margins  almoft  flraight, 
with  beaks  not  projecting  and  gaping  at  both  extremities  ; 
and  the  two  valves  together  furnilh  either  two  or  three  teeth 
in  the  hinge  : the  ligament  of  the  hinwe  in  this  family  is 
placed  on  the  out  fide.  Sanguinolaria  differs  in  having  the 
tipper  margin  curved,  the  extremities  a little  gap  rig,  and 
two  approximate  teeth  in  each  valve,  which  lock  into  each 
other  when  the  (hell  is clofed.  Corbula  has  the  valves  un- 
equal, fub- tranfverfe,  and  regular;  with  a conic  curved 
tooth  in  each  valve  y the  ligament  of  the  hinge  within,  and 
the  inlide  of  the  fticil  marked  with  two  mufcular  impref- 
fions. 

Tellina.  Animal  a tethys.  Shell  bivalve,  generally 
Hoping  on  one  fide  ; in  the  fore  part  of  one  valve  a convex, 
of  the  other  a concave  fold  ; hinge  with  ufually  three 
teeth,  the  lateral  ones  fmooth  in  one  (hell. 

In  the  Linnaean  fyftem  the  tellinae  are  divided  into  three 
families,  namely,  * ovate  and  thickifh,  **  ovate  and  com- 
preffed,  ***  (ub-orbicular. 

A late  writer  (Dr.  Pultney)  obferves,  in  his  ^Cata- 
logue of  Shells  found  on  the  Coaft  of  Dorfetflnre,”  that 
the  tellinae  genus  is  one  of  thofe  of  which  the  fpecies  are 
yet  very  imperfectly  defined,  arifing  from  the  great  fimili- 
tude  among  them  ; and  from  the  inefficient  deferiptions  of 
authors  before  Linnaeus  wrote,  who,  by  deducing  their 
characters  of  the  genus,  if  indeed  fuch  they  might  be  called, 
abnoft  wholly  from  figures,  were  neceffarily  led  to  throw 
together  (hells  entirely  different,  when  exa-nined  by  the  cha- 
racters Linn x us  affixed.  Thofe  of  this  great  mailer,  adds 


this  writer,  are  yet  very  imperft&,  and  fince  the  great  ad- 
ditions that  have  been  made  to  conchological  fcience,  by 
later  diicoveries,  the  whole  fyftem  again  wants  a total  re- 
formation : and  the  conftrudtion  of  many  new  genera.  Th« 
obfervation  of  this  naturalift  is  very  juft  ; the  writers  before 
the  time  of  Linnaeus  have,  with  too  little  caution,  derived 
their  chara&ers  from  figures  rather  than  from  the  (hells,  a 
fault  we  could  have  wilhed  Linnaeus  himfclf  had  more  fre- 
quently avoided  ; tire  tellina  of  Lmnseus  is  a good  gerus, 
but  requires  to  be  recall ; fome  iff  the  (hells  included  by 
this  genus  have  certainly  no  natural  affinity  whatever  with 
the  others,  and  the  character  of  the  genus  itfclf  is  not  laid 
down  with  fufficient  precifion. 

Lifter  is  one  of  the  firlt  conchologifts  who  defcribes  the 
tellens  with  any  degiee  of  accuracy  : he  defines  them  to  be 
“ fhells  ffiaped  like  wedges,”  and  places  them  after  the 
pinna,  (lib.  iii.  hd.  2.  feet.  8 ) Woodward  fays  they  have 
a few  teeth  on  the  hinge,  and  are  oblong  (hells,  or  with  the 
fides  lengthened.  Davila  comprehends  the  tellens  as  a very 
large  family,  and  includes  the  (olens  as  a genus  of  them.  Da 
Cofta,  in  his  “ Elements  of  Conchology,”  attempts  to 
eftablifh  a fimily  of  tellens  under  the  character  of  the 
(hells  being  moit  broad  than  long,  rather  flat,  and  the  hinge 
having  two  teeth  fet  cloie  together.  This  conftiiutes  his 
ninth  family  of  bivalve  (hells  ; and  which  he  again  divides 
into  two  genera,  the  firft  of  which  he  dill  calls  tellina,  and 
the  fecond  cunei  ; his  tellinae  are  thus  defined.  “ (hells  with 
fimilar  fi  ies,  whofe  beak  and  hinge  are  central;”  his  cunei 
“ (hells  with  diffimilar  or  unequal  fides,  whofe  beak  and 
hinge  are  placed  near  to,  or  quite  at  one  end.” 

There  is  much  method,  but  very  little  accuracy,  or  atten- 
tion to  genera,  founded  on  natmai  affinities  and  characters, 
in  the  arrangements  propofed.  It  was  reierved  for  later 
writers,  by  a more  flrift  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  habits 
of  the  animals,  as  w ell  as  the  nice  diferimination  of  charac- 
ters in  the  lhel.s  thendelves,  to  fix  upon  decilive  general 
diftindlions.  It  has  been  difeovered  by  Puli,  and  others  of 
the  continental  writers,  that  the  animals  inhabiting  fome  of 
the  tellen  tribe  are  of  a different  ftrudlure  from  the  others; 
and  another  objc&ion  to  the  tellina;,  as  they  now  (land  in 
that  genus,  is  the  diffimilitude  obfervable  in  the  hinge, 
teeth,  and  other  parts  of  the  fliell,  which  Linnaeus  has  hun- 
felf  thought  efiential  to  be  regarded  in  conflituting  genera. 
The  principal  of  the  new  genera  eftabliflitd  by  the  lateft  of 
the  French  writers  are  Cyclas  (cyclade)  of  Lamarck,  and 
Pandora  (pandore)  of  Latreille,  the  animal  of  wh'ch  was 
previoufly  difeovered  byr  Poli  ; the  ihell  is  alfo  defcnbtd  by 
Linnaeus  under  the  name  of  Tellina  inequivalvis . 

The  tellina  genus,  as  now  defined,  confilts  of  thofe  bi- 
valve (hells  which  are  orbicular,  or  tranfverfe,  having  a regu- 
lar fold  or  rumple  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  ihell,  with  one 
or  two  teeth  pointed  to  the  beaks  ; and  remote  lateral  teeth. 
This  will  comprehend  the  true  teliinae.  The  cycl.is  is  of 
the  Linnaean  tellinae,  and  is  exemplified  in  the  Tellina  cornea 
of  Linnaeus  and  Pennant.  This  genus  is  of  a Tub-orbicular 
form,  without  a regular  fold  or  rumple  at  the  anterior  end  ; 
the  ligament  of  the  hinge  is  inflated,  and  projefts  out ; it 
has  either  two  or  three  teeth  pointing  to  the  beak,  and 
lengthened  lamellirorm,  or  plate-like  lateral  teeth,  which  arc 
received  into  focket'-  in  the  oppofite  valve.  The  genus  pan- 
dora, as  above  intimated,  is  formed  principally  of  that  lingu- 
lar (hell  the  tellina  msequivalvis.  This  genus  is  umquivaive 
and  unequilateral,  one  valve  being  convex,  the  other  fiat,  witiv 
flattened  fummit  ; two  unequal  diverging  teeth  at  the  hinge, 
pointing  to  the  beak  in  the  upper  valve,  and  two  hollows  in  . 
the  lower;  ligament  within,  and  the  infide  of  the  (hell 
marked  with  two  mufcular  imprtffions, 
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Cardium.  Animal  a tethys.  Shell  bivalve,  nearly  equi- 
lateral, equivalve,  generally  convex,  longitudinally  ribbed, 
ftnated,  or  fulcated,  with  the  margin  dentated.  Hinge 
with  two  alternate  teeth  in  the  middle  near  the  beak,  in  mod 
incurved  ; lateral  teeth  remote,  and  inferted  or  locking  into 
the  oppofite. 

Fort  y-nine  fpecies  of  this  genus  are  deferibed  in  the  lad 
ed'tion  ot  the  Syflema  Natuias. 

Da  Coda,  in  Ins  “ Elements  of  Conchology,”  propofes  to 
eftablilh  a new  family  of  cockles,  under  the  title  of  pedtun- 
culus,  whofe  character  is  a curved  or  femilunar  hinge  fet  with 
either  two  or  four  teeth.  Thefe  he  divides  into  three  genera. 
Genus  i.  Pechmculi,  or  cockles,  with  a convex  or  flattilh  (hell, 
of  a roundifh  fhape,  with  fimilar  or  difiimilar  tides,  whofe 
beaks  are  not  very  prominent,  and  curve  much  upwards 
towards  the  hinge;  they  are  the  Chama  of  Argenviile  and 
Gualtieri  ; and  do  not  belong  to  any  particular  genus  in  the 
Linnaean  fylltm,  but  are  difperfed  throughout  his  bivalves, 
and  are  only  mentioned  here  to  introduce  the  two  qext 
genera.  Genus  2.  Cordiformes,  or  heart-fhaped  cockles, 
whofe  beaks  are  not  very  prominent,  and  curve  up  greatly 
towards  the  hinge,  thereby  farming  a figure  perfectly  like  a 
heart  as  vulgarly  painted.  Thefe  are  ranked  by  Linnasus 
in  the  cardium  genus,  and  are  thofe,  ftri&ly  fpeaking,  of 
which  his  genus  is  chiefly  compofed.  Genus  3.  Truncati, 
or  (lat-flded  cockles.  Thefe  la  ft  are  fuch  cockles  as  are  flat- 
tened, or  have  a truncated  appearance  on  one  fide,  as  we  fee 
exemplified  in  cardium  medium. 

The  cardium  genus,  as  laid  down  by  Linnaeus,  is  far  from 
exceptionable.  It  is  adopted  by  the  bed  continental  writers, 
under  the  title  of  Cardium  bucarde,  Ca-urs,  Concha  cord'i- 
fortnes,  and  other  fignificant  appellations,  alluding  to  the 
heart-fliaped  appearance  which  the  (hells  exhibit,  in  a greater 
or  lefs  degree,  when  viewed  fideways.  Theft  (hells  are  of 
a fomewhat  cordiform  (hape,  with  the  valves  denticulated  or 
folded  at  the  margin  ; beaks  contiguous  ; hinge  with  two 
oblique  teeth  in  each  valve  near  the  beak,  locking  into  each 
other;  lateral  teeth  remote,  and  fitting  al(o  into  each 
other. 

Mactra.  Animal  a tethys.  Shell  bivalve,  unequilateral ; 
valves  equal ; middle  tooth  of  the  hinge  complicated,  with  a 
fmali  hollow  on  each  iide,  and  lateral  remote  teeth  inferted 
into  each  other. 

Twenty-feven  fpecies  of  this  genus  are  deferibed  by  Lin- 
naeus and  Gmelin.  Lamarck  propofes  to  divide  the  Lin- 
rtean  maftra  into  two  genera,  maBra  and  hitraria ; both 
fhells  are  unequilateral,  and  gaping  at  the  ends,  but  the  con- 
(Luition  and  lituation  of  the  teeth  are  very  different,  as  we  fee 
elucidated  molt  completely  by  comparing  the  maftra  ftul- 
torum  of  Linnaeus  with  the  ma£lra  lutraria  of  the  fame 
auth  r. 

Donax.  Animal  a tethys.  Shell  bivalve,  with  the  mar- 
gin in  general  crenuiated,  the  anterior  end  very  obtufe  ; 
hinge  with  two  teeth,  a folitary  one  fornewhat  remote  (the 
fatter  rarely  double,  triple,  or  none).  Linn. 

This  genus,  in  the  Lmnaean  fyflem,  contains  nineteen  fpe- 
cies. The  donax  of  the  niod-rn  continental  natural! As  is 
rather  differently  defined  ; they  defrribe  it  as  a tranfverfe 
(lull,  with  the  (ides  unequal,  a little  gaping  at  both  ends, 
and  having  two  mufcular  imprefiions  on  the  infide  of  the 
(hell ; two  teeth  pointed  towaids  the  beaks  in  one  valve,  and 
a Angle  bifid  tooth  dilpoltd  in  a fimilar  manner  in  the  other  ; 
and  the  ligament  of  the  hinge  on  the  outfide.  This  charac- 
ter agrees  with  the  Donax  rugofa  of  Gmelin.  Another  ge- 
nus is  eftabWhed  under  the  name  of  petricola,  the  character 
of  which  is  exemplified  in  the  Linnaean  Donax  inis,  and 
Demis  lapicida  of  Chemnitz.  The  (hells  of  this  new  genus 
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are  unequilateral,  a little  gaping  at  both  fides,  and  having 
two  mufcular  imprefiions  in  the  irfide  of  the  (hell  : two 
teeth  pointing  towards  the  beaks  in  ore  valve,  and  a Angle 
bifid  tooth  in  the  other;  with  the  ligament  of  the  hinge  on 
the  outfide. 

Venus.  Animal  a tethys.  Shell  bivalve,  anterior  margin 
with  incumbent  lips;  hinge  with  three  teeth,  all  which  are 
approximate,  the  lateral  ones  divergent  at  the  tip  ; <f  vulva  et 
anus  diftincla.”  Linn. 

Thefe  are  divided  by  Linnaeus  into  two  fe&ions;  * pu- 
bentes,  and  **  impuberes,  the  laft  of  which  is  fubdivided  into 
three  families,  f fubcordatae,  ff  orbiculatse,  and  •ffj'ova- 
les,  fupra  rimam  fubangulatse.  The  total  number  of  fpe- 
cies deferibed  in  the  “ Gmtlinian  Syflema,”  amounts  to  one 
hundred  and  forty-five.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  deferiptions  of 
the  (hells  of  this  genus  that  Linnasus  has  adopted  terms 
which  we  do  net  feel  at  liberty  to  render  into  common 
language  for  the  perufal  of  the  general  reader. 

Many  of  the  (hells  of  this  genus  were  arranged  by  writers 
previous  to  the  time  of  Linnaeus  under  the  title  of  chama. 
The  animal  is  deferibed  as  a tethys  differing  from  that  of 
the  cardium,  chiefly,  in  having  the  foot  of  the  animal  when 
protruded  lamina-formed,  inflead  of  hooked,  and  as  a mol- 
lufcous  animal,  taking  a variety  of  forms  when  the  creature 
moves.  It  (hould  however  be  obferved  that  we  are  yet  very 
imperfeftly  acquainted  with  the  animals  inhabiting  this  ex- 
tenfive  tribe  of  (hells. 

Spondylus.  Animal  a tethys.  Shell  with  unequal  valves, 
hard,  and  rigid;  hinge  with  two  recuived  teeth,  and  a fin  all 
hollow  between. 

The  Linnaean  fpondyli  are  few  in  number,  the  laft  edi- 
tion of  the  “ Syflema  Naturae,”  comprehending  no  more 
than  four  fpecies.  The  fpondyli  have  been  by  fome  called 
thorny  oyfters.  Rumpfius,  Argenviile,  Seba,  and  Davila, 
rank  them  as  oyfters;  while  Lifter,  Woodward,  Gual- 
tieri, Linnaeus,  Meufchen  and  Da  Cofta  confider  them  as  a 
diftinCt  genus,  under  the  name  cf  fpondylus.  The  fpon- 
dyli are  either  earlefs  or  furniftied  with  ears;  the  valves  un- 
even, thick,  and  rude  or  uncouth,  and  forming  in  their  ge- 
neral exterior  an  intermediate  natural  family  between  the 
oyfter  an  defcallop.  Lamarck,  and  other  late  French  writers, 
divide  the  Linnasan  fpondyli  into  two  genera,  fpondylus  and 
plicatula.  One  effential  diftin&ion  between  thefe  (hells  con- 
fifts  in  the  fpondylus  having  ears,  and  the  plicatula  being 
wuthout;  but  this  is  not  the  only  difference,  a (Inking  cha- 
racter is  drawn  from  the  flrudlure  and  appearance  of  the 
beak  of  the  lower  valve,  which  projefts  beyond  the  beak  of 
the  upper  one,  and  in  fpondylus  exhibits  a plain  triangular 
flat  fpace,  divided  by  a furrow:  while  in  the  genus  plica- 
tula the  beak  has  no  fuch  charadteriftic  (pace  or  flat  furface, 
and  the  edges  are  rumpled  or  folded.  Thefe  new  genera 
are  well  exemplified  in  the  two  Linnasan  fhells,  fpondylus 
gaedaropus,  and  fpondylus  plicatulns. 

Chama.  Animal  a tethys.  Shell  bivalve,  rather  coarfe  ; 
hinge  with  a ca  lous  gibbofity,  obliquely  inferted  into  an 
oblique  hollow;  anterior  (lope  clofed  (valva  claufa  abfque 
nymphis,  Linn.) 

In  Da  Cofta’s  “ Scheme  of  Shells,”  the  Linnaean  chamaa 
are  divided  into  two  genera,  tridacnas  or  bafon  conques,  and 
chamas  or  gapers.  The  tridacnae  are  (hells  of  equal  valves, 
and  difiimilar  fides,  in  hinge  and  appearance  like  the  heart 
cockles,  but  on  the  longeft  fide  from  the  beak  to  near  the 
extreme  margin  the  two  valves  are  open,  leaving  a large 
oval  or  heart-fhaped  gap,  the  lips  of  which  are  very  broad, 
and  turn  upon  the  edges.  The  chama  gigas  of  Linnaeus  is 
of  this  family,  and  is  the  largeft  and  heavnft  (hell  at  prefent 
known,  weighing  from  fix  to  feven  hundred  pounds.  The 
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chamx,  or  gapers,  alfo  called  purr6,  have  a broad,  thick,  and 
large  tooth  ar  their  hinge,  and  are  abruptly  cut  off  on  one 
fide,  which  fide  is  always  open  or  gapmg. 

The  genus  tridacna  is  retained  by  the  lateft  French 
writers,  with  home  amendment «in  the  definition  of  the  cha- 
racter. They  defcribe  it  as  an  equilateral  and  fubtranfverfe 
{hell,  with  two  comprefled  teeth  in  the  hinge,  and  the  lu- 
nule  at  the  pofterior  flope  gaping.  The  chamte  of  thefe 
authors  are  adherent  to  other  bodies,  and  have  the  valves 
unequal,  and  the  infide  of  each  marked  with  two  mufcular 
impreffions;  and  the  hinge  confifting  of  a fingle  thick  ob- 
lique tooth.  Hippopus,  cardita,  and  ifocardia,  are  alfo 
new  genera  formed  ot  the  Linnasan  chamcc  ; the  lalt  is  an 
excellent  genus,  founded  on  the  peculiar  llrudure  of  the 
chama  cor  of  Linnaeus  : this  fluli  is  heart  lhaptd,  with  the 
valve  unequal  at  the  tides  ; the  beaks  diverging  fomewhat 
fpirally  and  remote;  in  one  valve  under  the  beak  a flat  tooth, 
locking  horizontally  between  two  in  the  valve  oppofite,  and 
a fingle  diftant  tooth  in  the  anterior  part,  below  the  liga- 
ment. 

Arca.  Animal  a tethys.  Shell  bivalve,  equivalve;  hinge 
with  numerous  {harp  teeth  alternately  inferted  between  each 
other. 

This  genus  is  divided  into  two  principal  families,  thofe 
having  the  margin  entire,  and  thofe  with  the  margin  cre- 
nated  ; and  both  families  are  again  fubdivided  into  two  fec- 
tions,  the  firft  ddlinguilhed  by  having  the  beaks  recurved, 
the  other  infleded;  the  fpecies  defcribed  altogether  amount 
to  forty-two. 

This  genus  derives  its  name  of  arca,  ark,  or  Noah’s  ark- 
fhell,  from  the  fimilitude  which  moil  of  the  fpecies  bear  when 
the  valves  are  clofed  to  a boat,  or  hull  of  a {hip,  “concha 
rhomboidalis  naviculam  exprimens.”  Lilter  places  fome  of 
thefe  (hells  among  the  multarticulate  cockles,  and  the  rell 
with  the  mufcles,  under  the  title  of  many-toothed  mufeles. 
Woodward  ranks  them  among  his  “ polyginglymi  forma  ob- 
longa;”  Argenville  as  a family  of  heart-cockles,  and  Davila 
and  Gualtieri  as  a dillind  genus:  the  firll  under  the  title  ol 
arca,  the  latter  as  “ concha  rhomboidalis.”  Thefe  writers 
were  fucceeded  by  Linnseus,  who  coniidered  thefe  (hells  as 
a dillind  genus,  and  called  them  arca. 

The  principal  alteration  in  the  Linnasan  claffiiLation  of 
the  genus  arca  propofed  by  late  writers,  is  to  retain  only 
i'uch  fhells  under  the  title  of  arca  as  are  unequilateral,  with 
the  beaks  remote;  and  have  the  line  of  the  hinge  iimple  and 
ilraight  throughout,  with  numerous  teeth  placed  parallel  to 
each  other,  and  fitting  or  locking  between  thofe  on  the  op- 
pofite valve.  Admitting  this  as  the  cbaradcr  of  the  areas, 
and  it  exadly  correfponds  with  the  arcs  noae,  and  mod 
others,  the  little  filvery  ark  ; arca  nucleus  of  Linnaeus,  with 
its  analogous  fpecies,  is  excluded.  To  comprehend  the 
latter,  a new  genus  is  recently  eitabliffied  by  the  French 
writers  under  the  name  of  nucule,  or  nucula,  the  charader 
of  which  is  remarkably  decifive:  it  is  defcribed  as  a triangu- 
lar or  oblong  {hell,  with  the  fides  unequal;  the  hinge  con- 
fiding of  an  angulated,  or  broken  line  befetwith  numerous 
teeth,  which  are  tranfverfe  and  parallel,  and  a fingle  oblique 
tooth  placed  under  the  beak,  and  out  of  the  range  of  pa- 
rallel teeth  before  mentioned.  The  beaks  alfo,  indead  of 
being  remote,  as  in  arca  nox,  are  placed  clofe  together,  and 
turn  backwards. 

Ostrea.  Animal  a tethys.  Shell  bivalve,  generally  with 
unequal  valves,  and  (lightly  eared  ; hinge  without  teeth, 
furnifhed  with  an  ovate  hollow,  and  modly  lateral,  tranf- 
verfe furrows.  “ Vulva  anufque  nullus,”  Linn. 

Thefe  are  divided  into  three  families,  * valves  radiated 
and  eared,  as  in  the  fcallops,  * * rugged,  or  rough,  as  in 


the  oyder,  * * * hinge  with  a perpendicular  furrowed  line, 
as  in  the  fpecies  perna  and  ifognomum.  The  fcallops  are 
agam  lubdivided  into  three  fedions,  namely,  thofe  with  the 
valves  equilateral,  and  the  ears  equal  ; thofe  with  the  ears 
unequal,  and  having  one  of  them  generally  ciliated  with 
fpines  wi'hin  ; and  thofe  with  the  valves  gibbous  on  one 
fide.  T!ie  two  other  families  are  not  fubdivided. 

The  difference  between  the  oyiler  and  the  peden  tribe  is 
fo  obvioufly  impreffed  by  the  hand  ol  nature  on  the  refped- 
ive  finds  which  compofe  them,  that  few  writers  on  this 
fubjtd  have  palfed  filently  over  the  impropriety  of  placing 
them  together.  II,  however,  vre  examine  a number  of  the 
ether  ihells  included  by  Linnaeus  in  the  exteefive  genus 
oftrea,  many  will  be  found,  which  though  lefs  diffimitar  at 
the  firft.  view,  equally  deferving  of  being  confidered  gene- 
ricaliy  dillind,  as  well  as  the  two  tribes  beforc-m;  ntioned. 
The  form  of  the  Ihell  is  fufficient  to  guide  us  in  an  ar- 
rangement profcffedly  of  (hells  ; but  when  the  peculiar 
llrudure  of  the  ani mal  conlii  ms  the  propriety  of  cor flituting 
new  genera,  no  doubt  can  remain  that  fuch  amendment  was 
requifite.  With  reiped  to  the  oilrea,  the  animals  of  feve- 
ral  of  its  natural  families  are  unknown  ; fome  of  the  oyiler 
and  peden  tribe  arc,  on  the  contrary,  well  afeertained,  and 
thefe  are  proved  to  be  very  dillind. 

As  Linnaeus  confiders  thefe  anima's  the  fame,  and  de- 
feribes  them  as  a tethys,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  fpeak 
more  fully  on  this  fubjed.  The  feallop  differs  from  the 
oyiler  in  being  endowed  with  a higher  locomotive  power  : 
the  animal  is  d fferent  in  having  the  branchiae  cirrhated,  or 
fringed  ; in  being  furnifhed  with  a kind  of  foot,  which  it 
protrudes  from  the  {hell  near  the  auricle  of  the  hinge  ; and 
in  throwing  out  a byffus  like  the  pinna  and  the  mufcle,  by 
which  it  affixes  itfelf  to  other  bodies.  Arillotle,  and  other 
ancient  writers,  attribute  to  the  feallop  the  power  of  fpring- 
ing  from  place  to  place,  a fail  pretty  corredly  afeertained 
by  the  lobfervations  of  the  moderns.  Argenville  deferibts 
the  procefs  of  its  movements  both  in  the  water  and  out ; he 
relates,  that  when  left  dry,  by  a fudden  and  violent  clofing 
of  its  valves,  affifted  by  the  foot,  it  has  the  power  of  fpring- 
ing  four  or  five  inches  at  a jerk,  repeating  this  motion  in 
order  to  regain  its  element.  In  the  water,  it  is  afferted  by 
this  writer,  the  feallop  has  the  power  of  riling  and  fuftain* 
ing  itfelt  near  the  furface,  turning  about  in  various  direc- 
tions, and  on  any  alarm  fuddenly  doling  the  vaivts  and 
finking  to  the  bottom.  The  oyiler  has  the  branchiae  lim* 
pie,  and  not  fringed,  and  is  unfurmfhed  either  with  a foot, 
or  with  byffus ; and  its  powers  of  motion  confill  in  turning 
either  the  flat  or  convex  fide  upwards  or  downwards,  and 
even  to  effed  this,  the  animal  takes  advantage  of  the  force 
of  the  ebbing  or  flowing  of  the  water  to  afliit  it.  Vide  Dr. 
PuTtney’s  Cat. — Lifter  on  Scallop,  in  Phil.  Tranf.  &c. 

Before  the  time  of  Linnaeus,  moil  writers  confidered  the 
fcallops  and  oyllers  as  dillind.  Gualtieri  defenbes  the 
fcallops  as  a particular  family,  and  divides  them  into  two 
genera,  or  thole  with  equal,  and  tluffe  with  unequal  valves ; 
the  firft  of  which  he  calls  petten,  the  latter  concha  pcftinaia 
and  the  fcallops  with  unequal  or  fingle  ears,  he  calls  peclun - 
cult.  The  oilrea  is  ranked  as  a dillind  family  by  moil 
authors.  Da  Colla  obferves  that  the  “ head  or  effcntial 
charader  of  the  efcallop  family  is  a trigonal  finus,  and  an 
elailic  cartilage  for  its  hinge  in  the  very  centre  of  the  top 
of  the  fhell.”  “ The  oyllers  have  unequal  valves,  though 
there  are  fome  fpecies  that  have  equal  valves,  but  none  are- 
eared.  The  hinge  of  this  family  has  not  any  teeth,  but 
confifts  of  one  large  inarticulate  gutter,  running  the  length, 
of  the  top  of  the  fhell,  in  both  (hells  alike,  and  is  covered 
and  filled  with  a itrong  cartilage.”  We  fhould  add,  that  in 
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’the  fchcme  of  (bells  projofcd  by  this  writer,  tbe  fpondv- 
Jds  forms  an  intermediate  genus  between  the  pefiten  and 
oyster. 

In  Lamarck’s  arrangement,  the  two  genera,  huitre,  oftrea, 
and  p eigne,  pefiten,  are  retained  ; but  four  other  genera  are 
conftituted,  under  the  names  of  malleus,  perna,  lima,  and^e- 
dum.  into  which  the  Linncean  oftrese  are  diilributed.  La- 
trcille  forms  another  genus  under  the  name  of  gryphus,  the 
oftrea  grvphus  of  Linux  is,  a (hell  found  only  in  a foffil 
hate.  We  are  not  exclufively  indebted,  however,  to  La- 
’’treille  for  the  eftabiifhment  of  this  genus.  Vide  “ Donov. 
Tour  South  Wales  and  Monmouthfhire in  which  the 
courfe  of  an  immenfe  ftratum  of  theft  antediluvian  (hells 
is  particularly  defetibed,  with  remarks  on  the  genus  oftrea 
and  gryphus. 

Anomia.  Animal,  a ciliated  ftrap-fhaped  body,  with 
briftles  or  fringe  affixed  to  the  upper  valve  ; arms  two,  li- 
near, longer  than  the  body,  connivent,  projedting,  alternate 
on  the  valve,  and  ciliated  each  fide,  the  fringe  affixed 
to  each  valve.  Shell  inequivalve,  one  of  the  valves  flattifh; 
the  other  gibbous  at  the  bafe  with  the  beak  produced,  and 
generally  curved  over  the  hinge  ; one  of  the  valves  often 
perforated  near  the  bafe;  binj?e  with  a linear  prominent  ci- 
catrix, and  a lateral  tooth  placed  within,  but  in  the  ft  t 
valve  on  the  very  margin.  Two  bony  rays  for  the  bafe  of 
the  animal. 

Many  of  the  Linncean  fpecies  of  anomia  are  found  in 
a foffil  (late  only,  and  rarely  afford  an  opportunity  of  in- 
fpefiting  their  internal  ftrudture;  neither  is  it  reafonable  to 
imagine  we  (hall  ever  become  acquainted  with  the  animals 
by  which  they  were  inhabited.  Our  obfervations  on  thefe 
points  mult  be  confined  to  the  recent  kinds  only,  which,  fo 
far  as  they  have  been  attentively  examined,  are  found  to 
comprehend  (hells  extremely  diffimilar  in  ftrudture,  and  to 
be  inhabited  by  animals  differing  in  many  effential  particu- 
lars. It  is  remarked  by  Dr.  Pultney,  that  the  animal  of  the 
anomia  is  different  from  that  of  any  other  (hell-fifti,  and  is 
not  reducible  to  any  of  thofe  in  a mollufcous  (late  hitherto 
known.  Hence,  probably,  the  name  Linnxus  impofed 
upon  it,  Avifiiu,  “ quafi  irregularis  diffiiniiis  a lege  difere- 
pans.”  The  animal  of  the  anomia  cepa  is  figured  by  Mur- 
ray, in  his  “ Fundamenta  Ttftaceologix,”  t.  2.  f.  23  ; and 
that  of  another  fpecies,  by  Forfkal,  in  his  “ leones  Anima- 
limn,”  t.  6.40.  B.  under  the  name  of  anomia  tridentata. 
The  diffimilarity  of  thefe  two  renders  it  highly  probable, 
that  in  the  d fferent  (hells  which  come  under  the  appellation 
of  this  genus,  tfte  inhabitant  animal  is  various.  Linnxus 
d.lcribes  that  of  the  anomia  patelliformis  as  extending  fiom 
its  body  a tongue-like  proceis  fringed  with  fine  hairs,  and 
furnilhrd  with  two  extenfive  c iliate d arms,  by  which  it  is 
enabled  to  open  an  1 flint  the  fhell.  In  the  anomia  triden- 
tata,  the  animal  is  furniftied  with  two  flat,  wedge-fhaped, 
tnlobated  arms,  pheed  oppoiite  to  each  other ; thefe  it  pro- 
trudes out  of  the  fhell  when  it  moves,  and  they  are  the  organs 
by  means  of  which  it  fwims  in  the  fea.  Some  other  kinds  of 
anomix  are  inhabited  by  animals  which,  it  is  fuppofed  from 
the  ftrudture  of  the  fhell,  cannot  open  the  valves  to  ftretch 
forth  arms,  but  are  fumiflied  with  proceffes  of  a different 
nature,  which  they  protrude  through  the  aperture  or  per- 
forations at  the  beak  ; and  other  kinds  again,  inftead  of 
arms,  have  only,  a ligament  paffing  through  the  perforations 
of  the  fhell,  by  means  of  which  it  is  firmly  fixed  to  other 
bodies. 

Colnmna  is  the  firft  writer  who  fpeaks  of  fhells  of  this 
kind;  he  deferibes  fome  few  of  the  foffil  tribe  (the  only 
fpecies  known  in  his  time)  under  the  title  of  “ Conchx  ra- 
nores  anomix.”  Hence  the  term  anomia  was  afterwards 


employed  by  other  writers,  and  has  fmee  become  the  uni. 
vertal  name  for  this  family  of  fhells.  Lifter  figures  fcveral 
fpec’es  of  the  foffil  kinds  in  his  “ Appendix  de  Ccnchitis” 
to  his  “ Fliltoria  C nchyliorum”.  Woodward  forms  an  ar- 
rangement of  them  under  the  name  of  anomia,  ranking 
them  with  the  {hells  of  unequal  valves,  not  eared,  both 
valves  convex,  and  one  of  them  beaked,  and  thefe  he  divides 
into  three  families,  the  fmooth,  ftriated,  and  falcated.  Gual- 
tieri  figures  fome  few  of  the  recent  kinds  as  a new  genus 
under  the  title  of  terebratula.  Argenville  places  fome  of  the 
anomice  among  his  heart  cockles.  Davila  treats  them  as  a 
genus  of  his  oyfters  ; Da  Cofta  as  a genu3  of  bivalves  with 
unequal  earlcfs  valves,  the  beak  of  the  largeit  or  under  valve 
greatly  produced,  and  rifing  or  curving  over  the  beak  of 
the  fmaller  or  upper  valve,  which  is  pierced  through  like  a 
tube  : the  hinge  is  in  articulation  touthlefs,  and  they  have 
always  a remarkable  interior  ftrufiture.  Thefe  are  the  tere- 
b-atu las  of  fome  late  writers,  and  comprehend  only  part  of 
the  Linnxan  anomise. 

Thofe  (hel's  of  the  recent  kinds  among  the  anomix  of 
Linnaeus,  which  are  moll  diffimilar  in  ftrudture,  are  the  fpe- 
cies terebratula,  placeota,  and  ephippium  ; each  of  which 
Hands  at  the  head  of  a natural  family,  and  offers  characters 
which  maybe  adopted  with  facility  as  diftinfitions  of  fojmany 
genera.  We  are  perfuaded  the  genera  formed  by  the  fubdivi- 
lion  of  the  Linnxan  anomix  might  be  extended  with  much 
propriety  to  a greater  number  (till,  but  we  are  unwilling  to 
increafe  them  without  the  molt  abfolute  neceffity.  With 
refpefit  to  the  foffil  kinds  of  Linnxan  anomix,  fome  may  be 
referted  to  the  genera  above  mentioned,  others  are  in  no 
manner  applicable  to  them,  and  for  the  arrangement  of  fucli 
it  is  requisite  to  form  new  genera.  Lamarck  propofes  one, 
calceola,  derived  from  the  characters  of  the  anomia  fanda- 
lium  of  Linnaeus,  and  his  genus  crania  formed  of  the  Liu- 
nxan  anomia  craniolaris  may  be  confidered  as  in  a great  mea- 
fure  appertaining  to  the  foffil  fhells  only.  Thefe  genera  are 
laid  down  with  perfpicuity,  but  Lamarck  we  are  perfuaded 
might  have  proceeded  further.  We  confider  Linnaeus 
oftentimes  blaineable  for  intermixing  the  recent  and 
foffil  (hells  promifeuoufly  together,  and  may  be  therefore 
ourfelves  exculed  fomrtimes  at  leafl  for  abftaining  from  his 
example.  Lamarck  thinks  differently  ; he  approves  this 
method,  and  having  ventured  from  the  boundaries  of  the 
prefent  into  the  labyiinths  of  the  antediluvian  creation, 
much  was  expefited ; a greater  number  of  new  genera 
might  have  been  eftablifhed,  thofe  at  prefent  formed  being 
altogether  inadequate  to  the  reception  of  thofe  numerous 
remains  of  the  teltacea  which  are  admitted  among  the  ano- 
mix by  the  Linncean  conchologift. 

But  to  return  to  the  recent  anomix. — What,  we  would 
inquire,  could  poffibly  induce  Linnaeus  to  place  that  lingular 
bivalve,  called  from  its  tranfparency  by  the  Englifh  col- 
lector “ the  Chinefe  glafs  window”  among  the  anomix  ? — 
Or  what  again  can  be  more  remote  than  the  effential  cha- 
racter of  his  anomia  ephippium  and  terebratula  ? — In  the 
firft,  which  is  to  be  found  in  his  Syilema  under  the  name 
of  anomia  placenta,  both  valves  are  of  an  equal  fize  and 
form  ; in  ephippium  the  valves  are  unequal,  one  being  flat, 
and  the  other  convex,  as  in  the  oyller  ; in  ephippium 
the  flat  valve  is  perforated  with  a round  hole  in  the  difk 
near  the  hinge  through  which  a ligament  puffes,  and  by 
this  means  affixed  it  to  ftones  and  other  bodies ; the  A. 
placenta  has  no  fuch  perforation.  In  A.  terebratula  there 
is  a perforation  ; but  inftead  of  bring  fituated  in  - the 
flatter  valve  it  appears  at  the  tip  of  the  long  beak  into 
which  the  head  ol  the  convex  valve  is  elongated.  Near 
the  hinge  in  one  valve  of  A.  placenta  are  two  longitudinal 

lamelli- 
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tameiliform  proceiTes,  which  approach  near  the  beaks,  and 
thence  diverge  obliquely  fo  as  to  referable  the  letter  V,  and 
upon  the  valve  oppolite  two  corrtfponding  proceffes  longi- 
tudinally cleft,  in  which,  when  the  fhed  is  clofed,  two  lamel- 
lilorm  teeth  repofe.  An  internal  ftruCl-ur'e  of  longitudinal 
proceffes  occurs  in  the  fpecies  terebratula,  but  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  preceding,  and  no  fuch  internal  ftruCture 
occurs  in  the  anomia  ephippium.  Thefe  characters  denote 
fuff  ciently  that  they  are  not  only  effentially  different  in  the 
conformation  of  their  (hell,  but  that  they  are  inhabited 
by  animals  diltirCt  from  each  other. 

Mytilus.  Animal  an  afcidia  ? Shell  bivalve,  rough, 
nfually  affixed  by  a beard  or  byffus  of  fi'.ky  filaments  : hinge 
in  general  without  teeth,  and  except  in  a few  fpecies  with  a 
tubulate  excavated,  longitudinal  line.  Linn. 

The  Linneean  mytili  are  by  no  means  mconfiderable  in 
■number,  and  as  they  comprehend  many  {lulls  very  diltinCt 
in  appearance,  and  fome  effential  particulars,  are  neceffa- 
rily  ciiflributed  into  feveral  feCtions,  or  families,  fuch  as 
* parafitici,  thofe  affixed  by  claw?,  exemplified  in  mytilus 
•criita  galli  ; *"#  plani,  & c,  flat,  or  comprelLd  into  a flat- 
tened form,  and  (lightly  eared,  as  in  mytilus  margaritiferus  ; 
or  ***  ventricofculi,  ventricofe,  as  in  rmtilus  edulis. 
The  older  writers  appear  to  be  perfectly  agreed  as  to  the 
anytilus  genus,  but  the  moderns  think  it  neceffary  to  di- 
vide them  i.r  to  two  or  more  genera.  Lamarck  fepa- 
aates  them  into  mytilus  (motile),  modiolus  (modiole),  and 
•anodonta  (anodonte).  In  defining  the  mytili  he  notices 
in  particular  the  unguiculated,  or  claw-like  termination  of 
the  fhell  at  the  narrowed  end  as  a peculiar  character.  We 
do  not  perceive  the  abfolute  utility  of  his  fecond  genus,  mo- 
diole, though  we  think  it  admifiible.  but  we  perfectly  agiee  in 
the  adoption  of  thelatteranodonta.  This  lalt  mentionedgenus 
■con fills  of  what  are  vulgarly  called  the  river,  or  frefh  water 
mufcles,  fltells  which  we  have  always  conceived  it  improper 
to  refer  to  the  fame  genus  as  the  marine  mytili.  In  the 
colour  of  the  valves,  and  form  and  fituation  of  the  beaks, 
the  moil  obvious  diffimilitude  prevails,  and  a dillinCtion 
ftill  more  evident  refulting  from  the  different  conforma- 
tion of  the  animal  occurs  in  the  inlide  of  the  fhell,  which 
■exhibits  three  impreffions  of  mufcles  or  ligaments  by.  means 
of  which  the  animal  is  attached  to  the  fhells,  while  the  (hells 
of  the  common  mufcle,  and  its  congeneres,  have  only  one 
fuch  impreffiori. 

Pinna.  Animallimax.  Shell  fub-bivalve,  fragile,  ereCt, 
gaping,  and  furnifhed  with  a byffus,  or  beard  ; hinge  with- 
out teeth,  the  vaives  uniting  into  one.  Linn. 

This  genus  is  well  defined  ; the  fhells  of  which  it  confifts 
tire  wedge-fhaped,  or  of  a fomewhat  triaifgular  form,  wi- 
dening from  a pointed  or  narrow  top  to  a very  broad  end. 
The  hinge  is  inarticulate,  the  two  valves  being  united  in 
that  by  part,  and  thus  forming,  what  Linnoeus  truly  terms 
it,  a fub-bivalve,  for  it  is  not  ftriCtly  of  two  valves,  being 
thus  connected.  The  pinnas  are  known  by  different  writers 
under  the  various  appellations  of  fea-hams,  fea-wings,  and 
pinnae  marinte,  or  by  others  filk-worms  of  the  fea,  which 
jalt  they  obtain  from  the  quantity  of  fine  Urong  brown  byf- 
fus, which  the  animals  produce,  and  by  means  of  which 
they  affix  themfelves  to  the  rocks  ; the  byffus  confifts  of 
fine  filky  fibres  of  a brown  colour,  and  which  is  eafiiy 
woven  into  fluff  or  fmall  articles  of  drefs.  Among  the  an- 
cient Romans  this  kind  of  filk  was  held  in  coniiderable 
efteem  : it  is  even  faid  that  there  are  ftiii  manufactories  of 
it  at  Naples,  Meffina,  and  Palermo. 

Eighteen  fpecies  of  this  genus  are  deferibed  in  the  laft 
edition  of  the  Syftema  Naturae. 
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Argonauta.  Animal  fepia,  or  clio.  Shell  univalve, 
fpirai,  involute,  membranaceous,  and  unilocular,  or  confilt. 
ing  of  a fingle  cell.  Linn. 

The  principal  fpecies  in  this  genus  of  (hells  is.  the  Lin- 
nasan  argonauta  argo,  the  celebrated  nautilus  of  Piiny,  lib. 
ix.  29,  the  animal  fuppofed  to  have  taught  men  the  ufe  of 
fails,  and  art  of  navigation  in  the  early  ages  of  fociety. 
The  ancients  knew  this  fpecies  by  the  name  of  nautilus,  as 
appears  fufficiently  obvious  from  manyr  paflages  to  be  found 
in  their  writings.  Linnaeus,  however,  in  conformity  with 
Rumpfius,  applies  the  name  of  naut.'us  to  a chambered 
fhell  of’  a very  different  kind,  (fee  Nautilus),  and  retains 
the  nautili  of  the  ancients,  under  the  title  oi  argonauta, 
with  the  effential  character  above-mentioned. 

In  the  Gmelinian  edition  of  the  Syftema  Naturae,  the 
number  of  fpecies  deferibed  under  the  genus  argonauta 
amount  to  five,  argo,  vitreus,  cymbinm,  cornu,  and  arc- 
tica.  But  the  minute  obferver  of  nature  difpofed  to  de- 
feend  to  the  inveltigation  of  the  microfcopic  kinds  of  fhells 
will  be  able  to  add  confiderabiy  to  this  number;  a work 
publifhed  in  Germany  in  1798,  the  united  labours  of  our 
friend  L.  A.  Fichtell,  and  C.  A.  Moll,  and  entitled  “Tef- 
tacea  Microfpica  aliaque  minuta  ex  gen.eribus  Argonauta  ct 
Nautilus  ad  naturam  piCta  et  deferipta,”  contains  in  particu- 
lar, a number  of  new  fpecies  in  this  curious  genus,  and  a 
few  others  are  known  to  11s  which  we  have  realon  to  appre- 
hend have  not  been  noticed  by  any  other  writers.  By  the 
acceffion  of  thefe  latter  fpecies  the  genus  becomes  mate- 
rially enlarged  ; but  we  have,  at  the  fame  time,  to  obferve 
that  the  whole  of  the  Gmelinian  fluffs,  deferibed  under  this 
generic  title,  are  not  ftriCtly  admiffible  among  the  argo- 
nauts, and  that  the  removal  of  thefe  will  occafion  a flight 
reduction  of  the  fpecies  already  mentioned. 

That  very  rare  fhell  known  among  collectors  by  the  name 
of  glaffy  nautilus,  the  argonauta  vitreus  of  Gmtlin,  is  fepa- 
rated  by  Lamarck  from  argonauts,  and  conffituted  a new 
genus  under  the  name  of  carinaria.  In  the  Linrisean  fyftem 
it  would  be  difficult  to  refer  it  with  certainty  to  any  genus. 
Linmeus  was  himfelf  in  doubt  where  to  place  it,  and  at 
length  referred  it  to  the  limpet  tribe,  under  the 
name  of  patella  criftata,  but  it  cannot  furtly  belong  to  this 
genus.  In  the  laft  edition  of  the  Syftema  Naturae,  we  fee 
it  tranfpofed  from  thence  to  the  argonauta:  with  more  pro- 
priety, but  we  are  ftill  pc-rfuaded  it  cannot  claim  a place  in 
this  genus,  though  it  is  more  clofely  allied  to  it  than  any 
other  of  the  Linnaean  genera  ; it  is  certainly  of  a new  ge- 
nus as  Lamarck  deferibes  it.  The  principal  diftindtiou 
between  thofe  two  genera,  the  argonauta  and  carinaria,  is 
very  ftriking  ; in  the  true  argonauta,  (or  nautilus  of  the 
ancients)  the  fpirai  involution  turns  into  the  opening  of  the 
fhell,  whereas  in  carinaria,  the  fpire  is  fiiuated  at  the  fum- 
init  of  the  fhell  and  the  mouth  is  entire.  This  character 
we  think  alone  fufficitntly  decifive  in  defining  the  effential 
characters  of  the  two  genera.  The  carinaria  is  further  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  the  fhell  being  conic,  and  flattened  at  the 
fldes,  the  fpirai  whorl  very  fmad,  the  back  furnifhed  with  a 
fingle  denticulated  keel,  and  the  month,  or  aperture  of  the 
fliell,  of  an  oval-oblong  form,  narrower  neareft  the  angle  of 
the  keel.  The  argonauta  fhell,  inftead  of  being  conic,  is  fome- 
what boat-fliaped,  and  has  from  this  very  circumftance  been 
named  cymbium,  both  by  Gualticri  and  Ttflin  ; and  thedor- 
fal  carination  which  is  fingle  and  denticulated  in  carinaria,  i* 
uniformly  double  and  tuberculated  in  argonauta. 

In  conclufion  of  our  remarks  on  this  genus,  it  will  be  pro- 
per to  obferve  that  the  glaffy  nautilus,  or  carinaria  vitrea,  is 
ene  of  the  moil  choice  and  uncommon  of  the  teftaceous  tribe ; 
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it  is  not,  however,  unique,  for  we  know  of  three  fpecimens, 
one  of  which  is  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Jennings  in  England, 
and  the  two  others  in  the  Mu  feu  m of  Natural  Hiftory  in 
Paris,  one  of  which  was  obtained  from  Lyonet’s  cabinet. 
A large  foil'll  (hell  of  the  argonauts  genus,  a fingular  fpe- 
cies,  and  the  only  one  we  are  acquainted  with,  occurs  in  the 
London  Mufeum. 

N autilus.  Shell  univalve,  divided  into  feveral  depart- 
ments, communicating  with  each  other  by  an  aperture  or 
fiphunculus. 

The  Linncean  nautili  confift  of  two  principal  families, 
thofe  which  are  fpiral  and  rounded,  and  fuch  as  are  elong- 
ated and  firaight.  Of  the  fpiral  kinds  there  are  two  diftindt 
fections,  the  fir  it  of  which  have  the  whorls  contiguous,  the 
ether  the  whorls  feparated ; the  nautili  of  a ftraight  form  are 
comprehended  in  one  fedtion  only. 

Under  the  general  title  of  nautilus,  Linnaeus  includes  the 
three  genera  of  modern  naturalifts,  nautilus,  fpirula,  and 
erthocera,  with  fome  others  which  may  hereafter,  on  accu- 
rate invelligation,  be  found  generically  diftindl  likewife. 
The  nautilus  is  a fpiral  rounded  (hell,  having  the  laft  whorl 
very  large,  and  enveloping  the  others,  which  are  numerous, 
and  divided  internally  into  many  chambers  by  tranfverfe  par- 
titions, the  difk  of  which  is  perforated  by  a fiphunculus  or 
tube.  This  charadter  is  drawn  from  the  nautilus  pompilius 
of  Linnseus,  a (hell  admitted  by  the  late(t  authorities  as  an 
amplification  of  the  nautilus  genus ; of  the  modern  fchool 
only  we  would  obferve,  for  it  has  been  previoufly  (hewn, 
under  the  genus  argonauta,  that  it  is  not  the  nautilus  of  the 
ancients.  The  character  of  the  new  genus  fpirula,  is  de- 
rived from  the  nautilus  fpirula  of  Linnaeus,  (erroneoufiy 
rendered  fpicula  in  Gmel.  Sy$.)  or  what  we  call  the  ram’s 
horn.  This  (hell  is  truly  of  the  lituus  or  crozier  family,  be- 
ing of  a fpiral  ftrudlure  with  the  whorls  feparated,  and  the 
laft  chamber  at  the  aperture  elongated  into  a ftraight  cylin- 
drical  ftem.  Linnaeus  deferibes  only  the  fpiral  termination 
of  the  (hell,  which  being  of  a concamerated  or  chambered 
ftrudlure,  and  perforated  with  a fiphunculus;  induced  that 
naturalift  to  place  it  with  the  nautili,  notwithftanding  the 
ftriking  difiimilarity  of  the  difpofition  of  the  fpiral  involu- 
tions. This  (hell,  when  perfedl,  affords  an  effential  character 
which  at  once  removes  it  from  the  genus  nautilus,  in  which 
Linnaeus  places  it;  namely  the  laft  or  cylindrical  chamber, 
which  is  alone  fufficient  to  diftinguifti  it.  We  may  ealily 
prefume  that  no  blame  attaches  to  Linnseus  in  this  particu- 
lar refpedl,  for  it  is  pretty  certain  that  naturalift  never  faw 
the  perfedl  (hell.  In  collections  we  have  at  various  times 
feen  fome  thoufands  of  the  fpiral  terminations,  (for  it  is  a 
very  common  Weft  Indian  (hell,)  fcarcely  one  of  which 
has  retained  the  (lighted  veftige  of  this  chamber,  though  all 
appear  rudely  broken,  and  different  from  a natural  termina- 
tion or  aperture.  This  chamber  of  the  (hell  is  extremely 
thin  and  brittle,  infomuch  that  the  flighted  agitation  of  the 
waves  will  deftroy  it,  and  as  thofe  (hells  inhabit  the  deep 
waters,  and  are  collected  by  the  curious  only  from  the 
rejedamenta  of  the  fea  caft  upon  the  beach  in  ftorms,  it  is  na- 
tural to  conclude  that  it  is  rarely  feen  complete.  It  was  not 
till  of  late  years  that  the  true  form  of  the  perfedl  (hell  appears 
to  have  been  afeertained  The  erthocera  is  the  orthoceros 
of  Gualtieri  and  Breynius  revived.  This  (hell  is  ftraight 
er  arched,  and  a little  conic,  with  diftindl  chambers  formed 
by  tranfverfe  Ample  divifions  perforated  by  a tube,  which  is 
fometimes  placed  centrally  and  fometimes  laterally.  We 
are  of  opinion  this  amendment  would  be  improved  by  form- 
ing two  genera  of  the  orthocera,  one  containing  the  ftraight 
and  the  other  the  arcuated  kinds;  and  indeed  we  conceive 


dill  further  that  thofe,  with  the  fiphunculus  placed  on  onfi 
fide,  flnould  form  a diilindt  gem'.6  from  thofe  having  the  fi- 
phunculus  in  the  centre.  The  Linnaean  character  of  the 
nautilus  confounds  all  thefe  diftin&ions;  they  are  all  nautili 
of  that  writer. 

Among  the  teftaceological  remains  of  the  antediluvian 
world,  are  many  fingular  fpiral  (hells,  allied  to,  or  of  the 
fame  genera  with  the  foregoing,  and  others  which,  though 
fpiral  and  concamerated,  cannot  poffibly  be  reduced  to  thefe 
tribes;  fuch  as  the  ammonites,  the  orbulites  of  Lamarck, 
helicite  of  Guettard,  baculites  of  Faujas,  and  the  belem- 
nites,  or  “ thunder-bolts,”  of  moft  authors.  See  article 
Fossils. 

Conus.  Animal  a limax.  Shell  univalve,  convoluted,  and 
turbinated  ; aperture  or  opening  effufe,  longitudinal,  linear, 
toothlefs,  with  the  bafe  entire  ; pillar  fmootb. 

This  genus  is  divided  into  five  diftindl  families.  * Trun- 
cati,  having  the  fpire  nearly  truncated.  **  Pyriformes,  with 
the  bafe  rotundate  and  fub-cylindrical ; the  cylinder  half  as 
long  again  as  the  fpire.  ***  Elongati,  with  the  bafe  rotun- 
date, cylinder  twice  the  length  of  the  fpire.  ****  Ventri- 
cofe  in  the  middle,  and  narrow  at  each  end.  *****  Ventri- 
cofe  ; emits  a tinkling  found,  when  thrown  on  its  back  upon 
a board  or  table.  The  total  number  of  fpecies  included  in 
this  genus,  in  the  laft  edition  of  the  Syftema  Naturae,  amounts 
to  feventy-one.  Many  of  the  conus,  or  cone  tribe,  are  beau- 
tiful (hells,  and  bear  a high  price  on  account  of  their  rarity; 
the  cedo  nulli  of  Lyonet,  valued  at  one  hundred  guineas,  is 
of  this  genus.  We  have  no  fpecies  of  this  genus  upon  the 
Englifh  coafts.  Some  very  curious  kinds  have  been  dif- 
covtred  in  a foffil  (late  in  England,  chiefly  in  the  chalk  cliffs 
of  Hampfhire. 

Cypr/ea.  Animal  a limax.  Shell  univalve,  involuted,  fub- 
ovate,  obtufe,  and  fmooth ; aperture  effufe  at  each  end, 
linear,  dentated  at  both  fidcs  and  longitudinal. 

Linnaeus  forms  feveral  diftindl  families  of  the  cypraea  ge- 
nus, one  of  which  is  diftinguifhed  by  being  obtufe,  and  with- 
out any  manifeft  fpire;  (uch,  for  example,  as  the  fpecies 
caput  ferpentinus  and  tigris,  the  laft  of  which  is  weli  known 
by  the  name  of  tiger  cowry  ; another  kind  is  perforated,  or 
furnilhed  with  an  umbilicus,  as  in  cypraea  ziczac  ; and  a 
third  fort  is  margined  like  the  common  Weft  India  cowry, 
vulgarly  called  “ blackmoor’s  teeth,”  cypraea  moneta  of 
Linnaeus.  In  the  young  (late,  the  cypraeae  have  much  the 
appearance  of  a volute,  and  are  entirely  dellitute  of  the  thick 
denticulated  bp  or  margin,  fo  obvious  in  the  adult  (hells. 
Writers  have  been  even  fo  far  milled  by  this  fpecious  ap- 
pearance, as  to  deferibe  the  young  of  feveral  kin.is  for  (hells 
of  the  volute  genus.  The  voluta  jonenfis  of  Pennant’s 
Britifh  Zoology,  is  clearly  nothing  more  than  the  young  of 
the  common  Englilh  cowry,  cypraea  pediculus,  which  that 
writer  miftakes  for  a perfedl  (hell. 

Bulla.  Animal  a limax.  Shell  univalve,  convoluted,  and 
unarmed  with  teeth  ; aperture  fomewhat  llraightened,  ob- 
long, longitudinal,  and  very  entire  at  the  bafe  ; pillar  lip  ob- 
lique and  fmooth. 

The  arrangement  of  the  bulla  family  is  very  confufed  in 
the  works  of  the  old  writers.  Lifter  makes  them  a genu 3 
of  the  cowry,  and  calls  it  concha  veneris  bafi  umhilicata. 
Grew  and  Borianni  place  it  with  the  fnails;  Argenville  and 
Davila  with  the  cochleae  globofa  ; and  Gualtieri  as  a genus 
between  the  paper  nautili  (argonauta)  and  the  cowries. 
The  term  bulla  implying  the  bubble-like  form,  or  fwollen 
appearance  of  the  (hell,  was  applied  by  Rumpfius  to  the 
bulla  ampulla,  from  whom  it  was  adopted  by  Klein,  and 
afterwards  by  Linnaeus  as  a generic  appellation.  The  (hells 
6 included 
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included  by  tills  laft-mentioned  writer  under  the  name  of 
bulla,  ate  mere  than  commonly  anomalous  in  habit  and 
form  • few  inftances  can  be  adduced  of  greater  d’ffimilarity 
than  is  obfcrvahlebetween  the  bulla  ovum,  ficus,  terebellum, 
and  virginea.  The  fpecies  ovum  has  the  habit  of  a cowry, 
the  ficus  that  of  amurex,  the  terebellum  that  of  a cone,  or  a 
buccinum,  and  the  virginea  of  a turbinated  helix.  The  bulla 
achatina  and  the  bulla  cyliodrica  likewife  offer  chara&eriftic 
differences,  which  may,  without  any  impropriety,  conftitute 
generical  diltimftions. 

According  to  Linnaeus,  the  animal  of  the  bulla  is  a limax  ; 
but  if  it  be  fuc’n,  as  Dr.  Pultney  obferves,  in  any  particular 
fpecies  examined  by  that  author,  it  does  not  hold  throughout 
the  whole  genus ; nor  even  in  thofe  which  were  primarily 
and  eminently  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  bulla.  In  fome 
fpecies  the  animal  appears  more  to  referable  an  afeidia.  The 
animal  of  bulla  aperta  forms  a new  genus  in  Lamarck’s  ar- 
rangement, under  the  title  of  bnlloea.  The  animal  of  bulla 
lignaria  is  furn idled  with  mafticatory  organs,  confiding  of 
three  tettaceous  bodies  placed  within  the  domach  or  gizzard, 
by  the  help  of  which  it  is  enabled  to  break  fmall  fliclls  and 
bard  fubdar.ces.  This  indrument  was  fird  difeovered  by 
Plancus  in  the  bulla  aperta,  in  which  we  have  curfelves  ob- 
ferved  it.  An  account  of  that  in  the  gizzard  of  the  bulla 
lignaria,  by  Mr.  G.  Humphreys,  is  inferted  in  the  Linnaean 
Tranfa&ions.  Thefe  latter  mentioned  teftaceous  bodies 
were  fird  introduced  among  conchologids  as  a new  genus  of 
fhells  by  M.  Gioeni,  a Sicilian  naturalift,  after  whom  it  was 
named  gioenia,  by  Bruguiere.  Retzius  alfo  deferibes  it,  but 
under  the  name  of  tricla.  An  account  of  the  difeovery  of 
this  important  error,  was  puhbihed  by  Draparnaud,  in  the 
Bul'etin  des  Sciences,  n.39, 

Voluta.  Animal  a hmax.  Shell  fingle-celled  and  fpiral ; 
aperture  without  a beak,  fomewhat  effufe  ; pilar  folded  or 
plaited,  and  generally  without  bps  or  perforations. 

This  extenfive  genus  is  difperfed  by  Linnaeus  into  the 
following  principal  families.  * Aperture  or  opening  entire. 
**  Somewhat  cylindrical  and  emarginate.  ***  Obovate, 
effufe,  and  emarginate.  ****  Fufiform.  Ventricofe  ; 

fpire  papillary  at  the  tip.  1 he  whole  includes  one  hundred 
and  forty -two  fpecies. 

Linnaeus  has  defervedly  incurred  fome  blame  for  having 
too  often  tranfpofed  long  edabliihed  names  from  objefls  to 
which  they  were  before  affigned,  and  impofed  them  on  others 
without  any  apparent  or  fufficient  reafon,  which  were  never 
underftood  among  his  predeceflbrs  by  thefe  terms.  An  in- 
ftance  of  this  kind  of  innovation  occurs  to  us  at  prefent. 
The  term  voluta,  derived  “ a volvendo  forte  revolutione 
fpirali,”  was  always  applied  to  the  cone  tribe,  and  is  very 
expreffive  of  the  peculiar  rolled,  or  involuted  ftru&ure  of 
thofe  fhells  ; Linnaeus  deprived  them  of  that  name,  called 
them  conus,  and  gave  the  title  of  voluta  to  the  {hells  of  which 
we  are  about  to  treat.  The  voluta  genus,  furthermore,  as 
now  laid  down,  is  highly  objedfiionable.  Linnaeus,  in  the 
eftabhfhment  of  this  new  genus,  has  been  lefs  attentive  to 
the  natural  families  of  fhells  than  could  have  been  wifiied, 
and  has,  by  that  means,  brought  promifeuoufly  together 
fhells  which  fcarcely  agree  in  any  one  individual  refpeft.  ex- 
cept in  having  plaits  or  folds  upon  the  pillar. 

This  error  does  not  reft,  however,  entirely  with  Linnceus, 
for  he  was  not  the  original  projector  of  the  genus  ; he  only 
adopted  it,  and  gave  it  the  name  it  now  bears,  when  he 
might  with  more  propriety  have  expunged  it,  or  difperfed 
the  (hells  contained  into  other  genera.  In  Lifter’s  work, 
fedtion  11.  lib.  4,  we  find  a clafs  of  fhells  entitled,  “ buc- 
cina  columella  dentata,”  in  which  that  author  arranges  the 
buccina  and  other  fhells  which  have  the  pillar  plaited.  Lin- 


naeus, by  the  adoption  of  this  genu?,  under  the  title  of  vo- 
luta, comprehends  a number  of  (hells  paffc  fling  very  dif-j 
tinefi  generic  characters,  and  which  had  been  diltinguiftied  by 
his  predeceflbrs  under  the  various  names  of  oliva,  rhom- 
bus, cylindricus,  turricula,  mitra,  mufica,  and  others  ap* 
plicable  either  to  their  figure,  or  to  the  effential  charadtei  fifties 
of  their  refpedtive  natural  families.  It  is  a lingular  corro- 
boration of  the  accuracy  of  the  ideas  entertained  by  thofe 
writers,  that  the  animals  inhabiting  the  fhells  above-men- 
tioned, have  been  recently  afcertair.ed  to  be  as  diffimilar  in 
firucture  as  the  (hells.  Linnaeus  confidered  the  animal  of 
all  the  volutes  as  a Hmax  or  Aug  • but  from  the  inveitiga- 
tion  of  Adanfon  and  Argenville,  and  fine?  the  time  cf 
Muller,  Poli,  Lamarck,  and  many  others,  it  appears  that 
no  opinion  was  ever  more  unfounded  ; the  animal  ot  each 
family  being  differently  formed,  and  adapted  to  the  peculiar 
fhape  or  ftrudture  of  the  {hell. 

Da  Cofta,  in  his  “ Elements  of  Conchology,”  abolifhes 
the  Linntean  voluta  genus  altogether,  but  the  (hells  are  not 
reftored  according  to  his  method  to  their  proper  or  natural 
families ; his  definitions  want  precifion,  and  his  fcheme  is 
confufed  and  uncouth.  But  notwithftanding,  the  fcheme 
of  claflification  laid  down  by  Da  Cofta  was  never  acceded 
to  by  conchologids,  and  certainly  never  will  now  ; from  the 
circumttance  of  its  beingtheonly  elementary  work  in  theEng- 
lifh  language '( Bavbut’sGen.  Vet m.  excepted)  it  has  anfwered 
one  ufeful  purpofe,  that  of  diredbng  the  general  colledtor 
to  difpofe  their  {hells  into  particular  families,  in  a more  com- 
prehenfive  manner  than  could  have  been  acc  mpliftied  by 
attending  to  the  Linnaean  arrangement.  Thus,  in  the  Lin— 
naean  volutae,  the  families  are  dillinguiftied  by  the  title  of 
papal  crowns,  Perfian  crowns,  melons,  olives,  midas’s  ears, 
mitres,  mufics,  and  other  trivial  appellations,  by  which  they 
are  known  even  to  this  day  among  Englifh  colleftors.  As 
Da  Cofta  derived  his  principal  diftinftions  of  thefe  families 
from  writers  who  flourifhed  before  Linnceus,  fo  alfo  it  has 
happened  with  the  French  conchclogifts  : they  difapprove 
of  the  Linnaean  arrangement,  but  retain  mott  of  the  ori- 
ginal families  deferibed  by  thofe  earlier  writers,  and  thus 
vve  fee  at  the  prefent  time  the  genera  olive,  turbinelle,  mitre, 
harpe,  &c.  recall  and  adopted  with  fome  improvements, 
by  the  bed  informed  conchologids  of  that  country. 

Buccinum.  Animal  a limax.  Shell  univalve,  fpiral,  gib- 
bous ■ aperture  ovate,  terminating  in  a ihort  canal,  lean- 
ing to  the  right,  with  a retufe  beak,  or  tip  , inner  lip  ex- 
panded. 

The  buccina  are  feparated  into  fefhons,  in  the  following 
order:  * ampuiincea,  &c.  inflated,  rounded,  thin,  and  fub- 
dhpbanous,  and  brittle.  * * Cafiidea,  caudata,  &c.  ; tail 
fiiort,  exferted,  and  reflected  ; lip  unarmed  outwardly. 

* * * Cafiidea,  unguiculata,  &c.  lip  aculeated  on  the  out- 
fide  of  the  pofterior  part,  otherwife  refembling  the  lad  di- 
vifion.  * * * * Callofa,  Sec.  pillar  l p dilated  and  thicken- 
ed. *****  Detrita,  See.  pillar  lip  appearing  as  if  worn 
flat.  **#*  * Laevigata,  & c.  fmooth,  not  enumerated, 

in  the  former  divifions. 

Linnaeus  has  occafioned  ftrange  confufion  in  his  claffifica- 
tion  of  the  {hells  which  he  denominated  buccinum  : in  the 
indefinite  latitude  which  his  character  of  this  genus  admits, 
he  embraces  fhell  svery  little,  if  at  all,  allied  to  each  other,  in 
any  other  refpeft  than  according  with  his  character.  Thus 
the  cochleae  globofae  of  Rumpffius  and  Argenville,  the  co- 
chleae pyriformes  of  Gualtieri,  and  other  diftindl  natural 
families  of  writers,  prior,  as  well  as  fubfequent,  are  con- 
founded altogether  in  this  mod  copious  genus.  It  is  not 
fufficient  that  thefe  be  kept  apart  by  being  referred  to  dif- 
ferent families,  they  fliould  certainly  conftitute  diftintf  ge- 
R r 2 aera. 
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nera.  The  French  have  long  diftinguifhed  thefe  different 
fhtlh,  by  tiie  appellations  on  tonne,  cafque,  harpe,  pourpre, 
Ike.  ; the  Eiglifh  colleftor  will  better  conceive,  perhaps, 
v.’hat  is  meant  by  the  trivial  diftinftions  of  tuns,  partridges, 
harps,  and  whelks.  In  Lamarck’s  arrangement,  they 
allume  a more  claffic  form,  and  are  defined  generically,  under 
the  title  of  dohum,  ha’-pa,  caffig  terebra,  purpura,  bucci- 
num,  and  m.ffa,  as  will  be  more  accurately  explained  here- 
after. 

Strombus.  Animal  a limax.  Shell  univalve  and  fpiral ; 
lip  of  the  aperture  often  much  dilated,  arid  produced  into  a 
groove  leaning  to  the  left. 

Previous  to  the  time  of  Linnaeus,  the  term  ftrombi  was 
applied  to  (hells  of  a different  defenption  from  thofe  at  pre- 
fent  mderftood  by  that  name.  Under  the  title  of  ftrombi, 
the  Greeks  originally  defignated  all  kinds  of  turbinated 
fhells.  Among  the  o!der  writers,  the  term  ftrombi  was  in- 
difcriminately  employed  as  fynonymous  with  turbo,  tro- 
chus.and  fometimes  with  murex.  Strombi  was  then  a term 
indtfi  fite,  but  rather  applicable  to  the  flender  kinds,  muri- 
ces,  or  r'nombi. 

Linnaeus  was  the  firft  who  limited  the  application  of  the 
word  ftrombus  to  thofe  univalve  fhells,  which  have  the  ca- 
imle  cr  gutter  diretfed  to  the  left,  and  the  lip  expanded. 
He  was  not,  however,  the  firft  to  eftablifhthe  genus.  Lif- 
ter ckfcribes  the  (hells  of  this  family  which  have  the  lip  en- 
tire, under  1 he  title  of  purpurse  feu  buccina  bilinguia,  and 
claffes  them  in  the  twelfth  feCtion  of  his  fourth  book.  Rum- 
pfius,  and  after  him  Meufchen,  make  a diftinCt  genus  of 
them,  under  the  title  of  alatae,  and  by  this  name  alatus,  they 
are  pretty  generally  known  to  this  day,  it  being  well  known 
that  Solander  intended  to  have  eftablifhed  fuch  a genus  un- 
der this  name.  Davila  ranks  thefe  winged  alatae  among  his 
murices,  but  independently,  and  as  a diftindt  genus,  con- 
fiding of  fimple  or  entire  winged  fhells  ; placing  immediate- 
ly after  them  another  genus,  comprehending  thofe  which 
have  the  expanded  lip  digitated,  or  elongated  into  prong- 
like proceffes.  Linnceus  rejeCts  this  arrangement  of  Davila, 
including  in  his  genus  ftrombus,  the  whole  of  thofe  winged 
er  alated  fhells  ; not  in  a promifeuous  manner,  but  in  lec- 
tions or  families,  as  * Digitati,  labio  in  iacinias  lineares  ex- 
eunte.  **Lobati.  * * * Ampliati.  The  French  writers 
to  this  time,  on  the  contrary,  follow  the  example  of  Da- 
vila, and  form  two  diftinCt  genera  of  thefe  fhells  under  the 
title  of  ftrombus,  and  pterocera,  and  to  thefe  another  has 
been  lately  added  after  our  countryman  Lifter,  under  the 
name  of  roftellaria. 

On  this  arrangement,  the  genus  ftrombus  is  deferibed  as. 
being  a ventricofe  fhe'll,  terminated  at  the  bafe  by  a 
Short  canal,  floping  off  or  truncated:  the  right  margin  or 
lip  dilating  or  expanding  with  age  into  a fimple  or  entire 
wing-like  lobe,  and  having  a finus  beneath,  dift  nft  from 
the  dope  of  the  bafe,  or  in  the  Lineman  language,  the 
beak.  This  genus  is  fufificiently  explained  by  the  fhell  cal- 
led among  Englifh  collectors  the  “ pugilift’s  fift,”  ftrombus 
pugilis  of  Linnaeus.  The  genus  pterocera,  has  the  fhell 
ventricofe,  terminated  below  by  a long  canal  ;.  the  right 
margin,  or  lip  expanding  with  age  into  a digitated  wing, 
and  having  a finus  near  the  bafe.  The  Linnaean  ftrombus 
lambis  is  of  this  genus.  The  generic  character  of  rofttl- 
laria  is  drawn  from  the  ftrombus  fufus  of  Linnaeus,  de- 
feribed by  Lifter,  t.  854.  f.  1 1 . ; and  Martini,  t.  159,  f. 
1500.  The  fhell  is  fufiform,  terminated  beneath  in  a canal, 
ending  in  a Tubulated  or  pointed  beak ; right  margin  en- 
tire or  dentated  more  or  lefs  dilated  into  a wing-like  pro- 
cefs  with  age,  and  having  a finus  contiguous  to  the  canal 
or  gutter. 


We  may  laftly  add,  that  the  young  fhells  of  the  ftronv 
bus  genus  do  not  poffefs  the  ftriking  peculiarity  of  the 
ample  dilated  lip  before-mentioned,  and  that  in  confe- 
quence,  fuch  fhells  have  been  forr.etirnes  referred  to  very 
different  genera,  an  error  committed  by  fome  of  the  belt 
arrmng  the  early  writers. 

Murex.  Animai  a limax.  Shell  inequivalve,  fpiral,  rough,, 
with  membranaceous  futures ; apertuie  ending  in  an  entire 
canal;  either  ftraight,  or  fomewhat  afeending. 

The  Lirmasan  genus  murex  i3  very  extenfive;  in  the  laft: 
edition  of  the  Syftema  Naturae  a hundred  and  fixty  three 
fpecies  are  deferibed  under  the  following  feCtions.  * Spinofi, 
fpinous,  with  the  tail  (or  beak)  produced.  **  Frondofi,  fu-- 
tures  expanding  into  crifped  foliations;  tail  (or  beak)  abbre- 
viated (vulgarly  called  purpura).  ***  Varicofi,  futures 
rounded,  protuberant,  and  thick.  ****  Ecaudati,  without 
tail  (or  beak)  and  fomewhat  fpinous.  *****  Caudigeri,  taiL 
(or  beak)  fubuhte,  clofed,  ftraight  and  elongated ; unarmed 
with  fpines.  ******  Turriti,  tapering,  fubulate,  with  the 
tail  very  fhert. 

The  murices  of  the  elder  writers  confided  for  the  moft 
part  of  fuch  (hells  of  the  whelk  or  buccina  kind  as  exhi- 
bited  any  confiderable  degree  of  afperity  or  ruggednefs  on. 
the  exterior  furface,  the  Latins  having  employed  the  word 
murex  to  exprefs  the  roughnefs  of  rude  ilones  or  walls.. 
Many  of  the  Linnaean  murices  are  of  that  kind  deferibed  by 
his  predeceffors  under  the  name  of  purpurse,  the  animals  of 
which  are  fpoken  of  by  the  ancients  as  being  furnifhed  with 
a tongue-like  procefs,  by  means  of  which  they  are  enabled 
to  perforate  other  fhells,  and  derive  fubfiftence  from  the  in- 
clofed  animal.  The  English  call  the  murices  rocks,  and 
the  French  in  imitation,  rocher. 

Three  genera  of  fhells  formed  of  the  Linnaean  murices 
by  the  continental  writers,  claim  particular  attention;  thefe 
are  fafciolaria,  pleurotoma,  and  a genus,  retained  under  the 
title  of  murex.  The  firft  of  thefe  confifts  of  fuch  fhells  as 
like  the  murex  tulipa  of  Linnaeus  are  of  a fomewhat  fufiform, 
or  fpitidle  fhape  ; fruooth  or  without  rugofities,  and  having 
upon  the  pillar  two  or  three  very  oblique  folds  or  plaits. 
Pleurotoma  is  alfo  of  a fpindle  form,  with  the  aperture  ter- 
minating below  in  a long  gutter  or  canal,  and  has  the  lip 
cleft  or  cut  off  in  a flope  near  the  fummit.  The  third  or 
murex  genus  is  of  an  oval  or  oblong  form,  canaliculated  at 
the  bafe,  and  having  the  outfide  of  the  fnell  conftantly  befet 
with  prominent  longitudinal  ridges,  and  for  the  molt  part 
with  tubereulations,  fpines,  or  fringes.  We  cannot  refrain 
obferving  that  this,  and  perhaps  fome  further  amendments 
in  the  Linnaean  murices,  were  reauifite  to  reduce  them  to 
lucid  order;  it  will  not  we  think  admit  of  any  doubt  that 
the  two  firft  genera  before  mentioned,  ought  not  to  be  ar- 
1 ranged  in  the  fame  genus  with  the  murices,  admitting  the 
Linnaean  character  of  that  genus  as  it  ftands  in  the  Syf- 
tema Naturae.  Linnaeus,  it  is  true,  included  fhells  of  both 
thefe  families  among  the  murices,  but  furely  without  fufft- 
cient  attention  to  the  generic  character  he  had  himfelf  pro- 
poftd  for  the  murex  tribe. 

Trochus.  Animal  a limax.  Shell  univalve,  fpiral,  and 
fubconic;  aperture  fomewhat  angular,  or  rounded;  upper 
fide  tranfverfe  and  contracted;  pillar  placed  obliquely. 

The  trochi  Linnaeus  divides  into  three  families;  * umbili- 
cati,  &c.;  umbilical,  ereCt,  and  with  the  pillar  perforated ; 
as  in  the  fpecies  niloticus  and  perlpeCtivus.  **  Imperforati, 
&c.;  ereCt,  v/ith  the  umbilicus  clofed;  as  in  labio.  ***  Tur- 
riti,  &c.  turrited,  with  the  pillar  exferted;  fhell  falling  on 
one  fide  when  placed  on  the  bafe. 

This  is  a long  eftablifhed  genus  of  fhells,  having  been 
adopted  by  the  principal  conchological  writers.a  confiderable 
a time 
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time  before  tbe  Syftema  Naturae  of  Linnaeus  appeared. 
Notwit'nftanding  this,  we  perceive  no  fmall  degree  of  diffi- 
culty arifing  in  a general  arrangement  of  fhells  from  too 
fbridb  an  adherence  to  this  genus  as  the  character  is  propofed 
by  Linnaeus.  We  do  not  objedb  to  the  trochus  genus  alto- 
gether; it  is  an  excellent  genus  in  itfelf,  fo  far  as  relates 
to  the  greater  number  of  the  conic  fpecies,  which  may  be 
readily  diftinguilhed  by  their  outline,  but  we  cannot,  it  mud 
be  acknowledged,  fo  eafily  reconcile  our  ideas  to  the  pro- 
priety of  including  with  thefe  the  turrited  or  tapering  tro- 
chi  of  this  writer;  fuch  as,  for  example,  in  the  fpecies  te- 
lefcopinm,  and  others  in  that  family.  Furthermore,  it  may 
be  added  that  fome  amendment  in  the  diftribution  of  thefe 
fhells  is  rendered  the  more  neceffary  for  the  fake  of  perfpi- 
cuity  in  the  arrangement  of  a number  of  new  fpecies  not 
ft-idbly  according  even  with  tbe  former,  and  which  have  been 
difcovered  fmce  the  time  of  Linnaeus. 

Lamarck,  and  after  him  Latreille,  conftitute  a new  genus 
of  the  turrited  kinds  of  the  Linnaean  trochi,  under  the  title 
of  pyramidella,  and  which  they  define  generically,  as  being 
a turrited  fhell,  with  the  opening  entire,  and  femioval;  pil- 
lar projedbing,  vaifed,  with  three  tranfvcrfe  folds,  and  per- 
forated at  the  bafe.  This  genus  is  fully  illuftrated  by  the 
Linnaean  trochus  dolabrstus. 

The  new  genus  pyramidella  was  certainly  necefTary;  but 
befides  this,  the  continental  naturalifts  above  mentioned, 
have  inftituted  fome  other  genera  from  the  Linnaean  trochi, 
as  folarium,  and  monodonta.  The  Linnaean  trochus  per- 
fpedbivus  elucidates  the  charadber  of  the  firlt  of  thefe  three 
genera,  which  confifts  in  being  of  a deprefled  conic  form, 
with  an  umbilical  opening  in  the  bafe,  crenulat-d  along  the 
inner  margin  of  the  fpiral  volutions,  and  the  opening  cr 
aperture  almoft  quadrangular.  This  is  the  fhell  known 
among  Enghfh  colledbors  by  the  name  of  ftaircafe  trochi, 
from  a fancied  refemblance  of  the  internal  view  of  the  umbi- 
lical opening  to  a well,  or  fpiral  ftaircafe.  Thefe  fhells  are 
comprehended  by  Linnaeus  in  his  firfl  family  of  trochi;  but 
we  fhould  rather  incline  to  admit  them  as  a genus  diftindb 
from  that  tribe;  the  deprefled  contour  of  the  fhell,  and 
fingular  ftrudbure  of  the  umbilical  opening,  forming  an  excel- 
lent generical  diftindbion.  The  Linnaean  trochus  labio,  and 
its  analogous  fpecies,  being  of  an  oval  or  conoid  ffiape,  with 
the  opening  roundifh  and  entire,  but  furniffied  with  a pro- 
jedbing tooth,  are  the  defeription  of  fhells  of  which  the  genus 
monodonta  confifts. 

Turbo.  Animal  a limax.  Shell  univalve,  fpiral,  and  fo- 
lid  ; aperture  contradbed,  orbicular,  and  entire. 

The  fhells  of  this  genus  are  divided  into  five  families ; 
*neritoidei,  &c.  having  the  pillar-margin  of  the  aperture 
flat,  or  dilated  and  imperforate  ; **  folidi,  folid  and  im- 
perforate ; ***  folidi,  Sec.  folid  and  umbilicated,  or  per- 
forated ; ****  cancellati,  cancellated  ; turriti  pro- 

prie  didbi,  turrited,  or  tapering. 

The  turbo  genus,  as  it  Hands  in  the  Linnsean  Syllema,  is 
much  too  diffufe,  and  comprehends  fhells  fo  very  remote 
from  each  other  in  various  effential  circumftances,  that  the 
Linnaean  ftudent  will  find  fome  difficulty  in  retaining  it  un- 
der its  prefent  torm.  So  nearly  indeed  do  the  Linnaean  tur- 
bines, and  buccina  approach,  that  the  ableft  Linnaean  is 
fometimes  unable  to  decide  exadbly  to  which  of  the  two 
genera  particular  fpecies  ought  to  be  referred.  The  dif- 
fimilarity,  in  general  appearance,  is  alfo  very  remarkable  in 
the  turbo  genus.  The  conoid,  and  the  tapering  turbines  ot 
this  writer,  are  altogether  diftindb,  and  ffiould  certainly  be 
affigned  to  different  genera;  and  a diffimilitude  equally 
ftriking  prevails  between  thofe  which  have  a finus  at  the 
margin,  and  fuch  as  have  that  part  entire.  In  addition  to 


there,  we  would  mention  the  Lfnnasan  turbines  which  have 
equidiftant  longitudinal  ridges  difpofed  on  the  outfide  of  the 
fhell,  as  in  turbo  fealaris  and  clathratus,  as  affording  fuch  a 
very  prominent  diftindbion,  that  we  cannot  hefitate  to  con- 
fider  them  as  a genus  of  ihenifelves. 

Helix.  Animal  a limax.  Shell  univalve,  fpiral,  fubdi- 
aphanous,  and  brittle ; aperture  contradbed,  iemilunar,  or 
roundifh. 

This  genus  is  divided  into  feveral  families  ; as  * ancipites. 
Sec.  angulated  on  both  Tides,  *•»  carinatse,  margin  of  the 
whorls  acute,  ***  rotundatae,  whorls  rounded,  and  umbi- 
licated, *****  rounded  and  imperforate,  *****  turritae, 
tapering,  ******  ovatte,  &c.  ovate  and  imperforate.  The 
whole  genus  comprehends,  according  to  the  laft  edition 
of  the  Syft.  Nat.  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  deferibed 
fpecies. 

The  animal  of  the  helices  feems  to  be  endowed  with  a 
more  perfect  and  lively  power  of  motion  than  moll  others 
of  the  teftacea  tribe  ; this  we  have  abundant  opportunity  of 
obferving  in  the  common  land  and  garden  fnail  which  is  ofj, 
this  genus.  Before  the  time  of  Linnaeus  the  helices  were 
known  under  the  more  indefinite  title  of  cochleae,  to  which 
family  the  nerita;  and  feveral  other  natural  families  were  alfo 
referred- 

Late  writers  divide  the  Linnaean  helices  into  a number  of 
new  genera,  as  janthina,  bulimus,  lymnaea,  melania,  pla- 
norbis,  and  helix.  See  Latreille,  Olivier,  &c. 

Nerita.  Animal  a hmax.  Shell  univalve,  fpiral,  gib- 
bous, fiattifh  at  bottom  ; aperture  femi-orbicular,  or  femi- 
lunar  ; pillar  lip  tranfverfely  truncated  and  fiattifh. 

The  Linmean  neritse  are  divided  into  three  families,  * urn- 
bilicate,  **  imperforate,  with  the  lips  toothlefs,  ***  im- 
perforate, with  the  lips.  No  lefs  than  feventy-two  fpe- 
cies are  deferibed  in  the  Syllema  Naturae  under  thefe  three 
families. 

The  nerita  genus  of  Lamarck,  Latreille,  and  other  late 
writers,  confilbs  of  thofe  Linnaean  fpecies,  which  are  femi- 
globole,  flattened  at  the  bafe,  and  not  umbilicated  ; with 
the  opening  entire  and  femi-circular ; and  the  pillar  fome- 
what  trarifverfe,  truncated,  and  often  denticulated.  Nerita 
exuvia  of  Linnaeus  is  of  this  kind.  The  genus  natica 
(natice)  of  thofe  writers,  comprehend  the  umbilicated  ne- 
ritae,  fuch  as  the  fpecies  canrena,  and  its  analogous  kinds. 
The  naticae  are  fubglobofe,  umbilicated,  with  the  left  mar- 
gin cailous  near  the  umbilicus  : mouth  or  opening  of  the 
fnell  entire  ; pillar  oblique,  arid  not  denticulate. 

Haliotis.  Animal  limax.  Shell  ear-fhaped,  dilated, 
fpire  lateral,  and  nearly  concealed,  and  a longitudinal  row 
of  orifices  alcng  the  difk  or  furlace. 

Few  fpecies  of  this  genus  were  known  to  Linnaeus,  and 
in  the  reference  of  thefe,  he  was  peculiarly  attentive  to  the 
charadberiftic  longitudinal  feries  of  orifices  fo  confpicuous  in 
this  genus.  It  was  for  this  reafon  he  referred  the  helix  ha- 
liotoidea  to  the  helices,  rather  than  the  haliotis  tribe  ; the 
fhell  being  deflitute  of  this  ftriking  charadber,  though,  in 
every  other  refpedb,  it  appertains  more  ftridbly  to  this  halio- 
tis than  the  helix  genus.  After  this  we  cannot  think 
Gmelin  advifeable  for  having  admitted  the  imperforate 
{hells,  his  haliotis  imperforata  and  perverfa,  into  this  genus. 
It  would  have  been  perhaps  better,  even  in  that  fylteni,  to 
have  conftituted  a new  family  for  their  reception  ; he  con- 
ceived the  introdudbion  of  a new  genus  an  innovation. 
Chemnitz  indeed  calls  the  firft  of  thefe  an  haliotis,  but  it* 
impropriety  is  not  leffened  by  that  circumftance. 

One  of  the  imperforate  kinds,  the  haliotis  imperforata  of 
Gmelin,  was  previoufly  deferibed  by  Heblins,  under  the  new 
generic  titls  of  llomatia,  a geous  adopted  fince  by  La- 
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marck,  Latreiile,  and  various  other  writers,  and  which  we 
cannot  hefitate  to  admit  as  highly  neceffary,  The  diftinc- 
tions  between  thefe  two  genera  are  {efficiently  charaCteriftic. 
Stomatia  has  the  ffiell  of  an  oval  form,  and  ear-fhaped, 
with  the  fpire  prominent;  the  aperture  ample,  entire,  and 
longer  than  its  breadth  ; difk  imperforate,  or  without  ori- 
fices. Haliotis  ffiell  flat,  ear-ffiaped,  with  the  fpire  very 
low,  and  almoll  lateral;  aperture  very  ample,  and  longer 
than  its  breadth,  and  entire  ; and  the  di/k  pierced  with  ori- 
fices difpoftd  in  a fine  parallel  with  the  left  margin. 

Lifter,  in  his  “ Hilforia  Conch yliorum,”  places  the  hali- 
otis, or  fea-ear  tribe,  among  the  turbinated  ffiells,  between 
the  nerita  and  trochus ; the  fame  mode  of  arrangement  is 
obferved  in  his  work  “ De  Animalibus  Anglim,”  where  he 
fays  it  is  fp:ral  at  the  claricle,  in  the  fame  manner  as  other 
turbinated  llielis,  and  is  therefore  placed  erroneoufly  by  fome 
among  the  fimple  ffiells.  Gualtieri  ranks  them  among  fnails 
with  drpreffed  or  flattened  fpires;  Adanfon,  in  the  firft: 
family  of  fpiral  fuells  ; La  Coda  immediately  after  the 
patellae,  his  firft  genus  of  fimple  ffiells,  and  Lamarck  be- 
tween the  teftaceile,  which  follows  the  helices  and  nenta:, 
and  the  vermiculaireor  ferpula. 

Some  writers  admit  it  as  a collateral  character  of  the 
haliotis,  that  the  infide  is  always  of  the  fineft  pearl,  and 
pearls  are  oftentimes  produced  in  thefe  ffiells.  The  perfo- 
rations vary  in  number  in  different  fpeefes.  It  has  been 
obferved,  that  the  animal  always  clofes  one  of  thofe  holes 
towards  the  ipire,  whenever  he  opens  another  towards  the 
head  as  he  grows  bigger,  and  by  that  means  that  the  num- 
ber of  openings  are  invariably  the  fame  in  different  individuals 
of  the  fame  fpecies.  Shells  of  this  genus  are  very  rarely 
difcovered  foffil ; we  much  queltion  if  any  of  thofe  de- 
fcribed  by  writers  are  truly  of  this  genus. 

Patella.  Animal  a limax.  Shell  univalve,  fub-conic, 
and  without  fpire.  Linn. 

Thefe  are  the  limpets,  and  are  fo  named  from  their  refem- 
blance  to  a little  plate,  or  patella,  and  are  more  or  lefs  co- 
nic without,  and  concave  within.  Some  have  the  apex  or 
top  entire  ; others  perforated : the  chambered  limpets  are 
diftinguilhed  by  a peculiar  kind  of  projecting  procefs,  or 
lip  within  ; molt  have  the  margins  entire,  but  fome  have  an 
indent  or  fiffure  in  that  part  ; and  again  others  are  fo  com- 
pletely fpiral  or  wreathed  in  their  exterior  appearance  that 
they  refemble  rather  the  trochi,  or  top  ffiells,  than  the  lim- 
pet. Linnaeus,  in  order  to  comprife  ffiells  fo  very  diffimilar 
in  appearance  under  one  genus,  found  it  neceffary  to  confti. 
tute  no  lefs  than  five  diftinCt  feclions  or  families  for  their  re- 
ception. Thefe  he  arranges  in  the  following  order. 

* Labiatse,  &c.  furniihed  with  an  internal  lip ; ffiell 
entire. 

**  Dentatae,  &c.  with  the  margin  angulated,  and 
toothed. 

***  Mucronatse,  See.  with  the  pointed  tip  recurved. 

****  Integerrimse,  See.  very  entire,  and  not  pointed  at 
the  tip. 

*****  Perforatae,  & c.  with  the  crown  perforated. 

Lamarck,  as  being  one  of  the  lateft  writers  on  this  fub- 
jeCt,  deferves  particular  attention  ; he  divides  the  Linnasan 
patella  into  fix  diftinCt  genera,  which  he  calls  patella,  fiffu- 
rella,  emarginula,  concholepas,  crepidula,  and  calyptraea. 

The  fhells  retained  under  the  old  name  of  patella  (pa- 
telle)  are  defined  generically  as  being  univalve,  without 
fpire,  oval,  or  fuborbicular,  ffiield-form,  or  bonnet-ffiaped, 
concave  and  fimple  beneath,  with  the  fummit  entire,  and 
margin  without  fiffure,  as  exemplified  in  patella  teftudinaria, 
in  the  fourth  Linnasan  family.  Fiffurella  (fiffurelle)  has  the 
fiiell  fhield-form,  without  any  kind  of  fpire,  ooncave  be- 


neath, and  at  the  fummit  an  oval  or  oblong  aperture.  The 
fiffure  l!ae  correfpond  with  the  fifth  of  the  Lin  naan  families 
perforatae,  and  with  the  genus  formed  by  Da  Cofta  under 
the  name  of  pierced  limpets  or  mafks,  in  his  Elements  of 
Conchology.”  The  little  flit  limpet,  patella  fiffura  of 
Linnaeus,  very  clearly  illuftrates  the  genus  emarginula 
(emarginule),  of  Lamarck  ; the  genus  is  diftinguifned  by 
the  ffiell  being  of  a conic  form,  concave  beneath,  and  hav- 
ing the  pofterior  margin  cleft.  The  concholepas  has  the 
ffiell  univalve,  oval,  convex  above  with  the  iummit  oblique- 
ly inclined  upon  the  left  margin  ; the  cavity  within  fimple; 
and  two  teeth  and  a finuofity  at  the  bafe  of  the  right  mar- 
gin. This  genus  is  exemplified  in  the  concholepas  peru- 
viana of  Favanne,  and  buccinum  lepas  of  Bruguiere.  Some 
other  writers  admit  it  as  a family  of  the  limpets  which  they 
diftinguifh  fimply  by  having  the  beak  produced  and  fome- 
what  twirled  or  crooked.  The  crepidula  (crepidule)  of. 
Lamarck  is  of  an  oval,  or  oblong  form;  with  the  fummit 
inclined  upon  the  margin,  ana  a partial  fimple  diaphragm  or 
divifion  in  the  cavity.  The  Linr.a:  n patella  porceiiana  is  of 
this  genus.  The  calvpti  aea  (calypti  ee).  is  of  the  chambered 
kind,  appertaining  to  the  firft;  of  the  Linuasan  families,  and 
is  fufficiently  explained  by  the  Linnasan  patella  equeftris. 
The  ffiells  of  this  kind  are  of  a conoid  form  with  the  fum- 
mit vertical,  entire,  and  pointed,  and  the  cavity  furnifh- 
ed  with  a thin  p’ate,  or  tongue-like  procefs  in  the  centre, 
which  is  either  detached  or  connected  to  one  fide  of  the 
{hell,  and  runs  in  a fpiral  direction. 

Dentalium.  Animal  a terebella.  Shell  univalve,  tubular, 
ftraight,  or  {lightly  curved,  with  the  cavity  open  at  both 
ends,  and  undivided.  Linn. 

The  fimplicity  and  precifion  of  the  generic  character  of 
dentalium  merits  commendation,  and,  although  fome  late 
writers  on  the  continent  feem  too  faftidious  to  admit  it,  we 
deem  it  unexceptionable.  The  fhells  o{  this  kind  are  known 
in  England  by  the  name  of  tooth-ffiell.  (Donov.  Brit. 
Shells.)  We  have  few  fpecies,  and  thofe  are  principally  of 
the  minuter  kinds,  in  this  country.  Gmeiin  enumerates  al- 
together twenty-one  fpecies  of  this  genus,  fome  of  which 
are  found  only  in  a foflil  ftate. 

Serpula.  Animal  a terebella.  Shell  univalve,  tubular, 
and  adhering.  Often  feparated  internally  by  divifions  at 
uncertain  ditlances. 

By  the  introduction  of  a few  particular  fhells  the  Lin- 
nsean  ferpula  are  rendered  altogether  incongruous.  The 
genus,  as  now  retained,  is  extremely  vague  ; and  which, 
indeed,  is  neceffary  in  order  to  comprife  the  whole  of  the 
fpecies  deferibed  by  Line  sens  under  this  general  head.  No- 
thing abfolutely  certain  is  eftabliffied  for  its  character,  ex- 
cept its  being  an  univalve  fliell,  a circumftance  common  to 
the  greater  part  of  the  ffiell  tribe,  and  its  being  tubular  with- 
out a regular  fpire,  which  is  no  lefsapplicable  to  the  dentalia, 
the  teredines,  and  if,  like  Linnasus,  we  admit  the  genus  to 
be  really  of  the  teftaceous  tribe,  the  fabellse  alfo.  What 
then  remains  to  fix  the  character  of  a ferpula?  that  it  ad- 
heres to  other  bodies,  but  even  this  is  not  always  the  cafe; 
and  beyond  this  we  are  again  left  in  doubt,  its  character 
being  confeffedly  indecifive  and  local,  “ fsepe  ifth- 
mis  integris  paffim  fntercepta,”  Linn.  There  are  fome- 
times  internal  divifions  at  uncertain  diftances  in  thefe 
ffiells,  but  what  can  we  infer  from  thefe  in  conftitut- 
ing  a generic  character  : thefe  divifions  are  in  the  firft;  place 
concealed  within  the  fhells  when  entire,  and  are  only  to  be 
difcovered  by  deftroying  them  ! and  can  this  be  confidered 
as  a charafter  well  calculated  to  afford  a generical  criterion  ? 
Nor  is  this  all,  thefe  internal  divifions  are  by  no  means 
conftant ; they  are  not  as  in  the  nautili  and  other  regularly 
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formed  chambered  fhells  placed  at  equal  intervals,  neither 
ere  they  pierced  by  a fiphunculus,  or  pipe-like  receptacle 
communicating  from  chamber  to  chamber  for  the  reception 
of  the  linear  body  of  the  animal  inhabitant  ; the  creature 
mud  remain  in  the  Tingle  chamber  or  enclofure,  having  no 
means  of  extending  itfelf  into  the  reft  of  the  {hell.  And 
belides  this,  the  concamerations  above-mentioned  do  not 
feem  conftant  to  any  particular  fpecies,  but  depend  on  the 
age  of  the  (hell,  and  appear  to  be  formed  progreffively  at 
various  intervals  as  the  animal  from  various  caufes  or  its  in- 
creafe  of  growth  finds  it  neceflary  to  form  a larger  dwell- 
ing. In  this  cafe  the  deferted  chamber  laft  occupied  being 
no  longer  ufeful  is  clofed  up,  to  render  its  new  habita- 
tion n.ore  compaft.  We  now  advert  only  to  particular 
fhells;  there  are  many  fpecics  which  do  not  exhibit  fnch  a 
concamerated  ftrufture. 

One  of  the  firft  writers  upon  this  fubjedl,  after  the  time 
of  Linnaeus,  was  Da  Coda,  who  in  his  “ Elements  of  Concho- 
logy”  takes  occafion  to  notice  the  manifelt  impropriety  of 
uniting  in  the  fame  genus  the  fliell  known  by  the  Lin- 
naean  iludent  under  the  name  of  ferpula  penis,  and  the 
fimple  vermiculi. 

He  propofes  to- obviate  the  difficulty  by  conftituting  two 
genera,  the  ’vermiculi,  or  tubular  worm  fhells,  which  have  no 
fixed  or  regular  form,  as  the  common  vermiculi,  (ferpula 
vermicularis,  Linn.);  and pencilli,  orthofe  worm- (hells  which, 
in  the  whole,  or  any  efpecial  or  particular  part,  have  a de- 
terminate regular  fhape  or  ftrudture.  Of  this  laft  genus,  he 
obferves  there  are  few  fpecies  ; the  watering  pot  (ferpula 
pluis,  Linn.)  from  the  Eaft  Indies  is  the  chief  kind,  and 
when  perfect  is  much  valued.  The  propriety  of  dividing  thefe 
families  of  fhells  is  well  conceived,  but  the  diftindtions  are  lefs 
happily  defined  than  might  be  txpedled.  The  fuggeftion, 
however,  of  this  writer  has  been  improved  upon  by  the  later 
French  naturalifts.  The  genus  arrofoir  or  pencilius  of  La- 
marck is  the  pencilli  of  Da  Cofta ; and  yet,  in  truth,  we 
fhould  add,  that  though  the  genus  wa3  laid  down  by  Da 
Cofta,  we  may  trace  it  to  Argenville,  who  had  previoufly, 
nay,  even  before  the  time  of  Linnaeus,  deferibed  the  water- 
ing-pot fliell  under  the  title  of  pencilius  marinus.  The 
genus  arrofoir,  or  pencilius,  as  defined  by  Lamarck,  is  a 
good  one,  and  the  fame  may  be  truly  faid  of  the  filiquaria 
of  Davila,  a genus  exemplified  in  the  Linnrsan  ferpula  an- 
guma,  which  is  diftingtiiflied  by  having  a longitudinal  fub- 
articulated  opening  or  cleft,  extending  throughout  the  whole 
length  of  the  (hell.  The  concamerated  ferpulae,  we  have 
feen,  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  generically  different  from  the 
reft. 

The  vermiculi  of  Gualtieri  include  the  Linnaean  turbo 
fealaris,  a rare  fpiral  fliell,  better  known  in  England  by  the 
name  of  wentletrap,  and  which  is  efteemed  of  confiderable 
value  on  account  of  its  rarity.  This  writer  places  it  with 
the  vermiculi,  becaufe,  as  he  obferves,  the  fpires  of  the  fhell 
are  rot  produced  from  or  fupported  by  a pillar,  as  is  con- 
ftantlv  the  cafe  in  turbinated  fhells,  but  poffefs,  on  the 
contrary,  the  true  character  of  the  fpiral  worm  (hells ; and 
there  is  certainly  much  truth  in  the  ideas  of  Gualtieri, 
though  we  do  not  at  the  fame  time  perceive  the  abfolute 
neednty  of  removing  it  to  this  genus,  and  we  fhould  anxi- 
cufly  and  moft  fcrupuloufly  avoid  any  needlefs  innovation. 
Laftly,  we  fhall  mention  that  the  author  of  the  “ Teftacea 
Britannica”  propofes  as  an  amendment  in  the  ferpulae,  to 
divide  them  into  two  diftindl  genera  ; the  ferpula  he  retains 
under  the  old  Linnaean  charafter,  “ fnell  univalve,  tubular, 
adhering,  or  affixed  to  other  bodies;  in  fome  fpecies  divided 
into  cells.”  The  other  he  calls  venniculum,  and  defines 


“ fhell  univalve,  fhape  va-rious ; not  attached,  or  adhering  to 
other  bodies.”  This  we  believe  mull  in  candour  be  ad- 
mitted as  more  vague  and  indefinite  than  even  the  Linnaean 
diftindlion,  and  by  the  laxity  of  expreffion  may  as  well  apply 
to  the  whole  tribe  of  univalve  fhells,  the  adherent  ferpulae 
excepted,  as  to  the  particular  family  called  vermicuium. 
But  though  we  difapprove  of  the  charadler  affigned,  we 
perfectly  agree  with  the  ingenious  author  as  to  the  propriety 
of  feparating  the  adhering  kinds  of  ferpula  from  thofe  fpe- 
cies which  conftantly  occur  detached. 

Teredo.  Animal  a terebella,  furnifned  with  two  cal- 
careous, hemifpherical  valves,  or  maxillae,  truncated  before, 
and  two  others  of  a lanceolate  form  ; fhell  tapering,  fiexu- 
ous,  and  penetrating  wood. 

The  animal  inhabiting  this  fhell  is  a terebella  of  a parti- 
cular kind;  the  body  being  of  a foft  and  gelatinous  nature, 
but  having  the  head  provided  with  an  inftrument  of  a cal- 
careous fubftance,  which  performs  the  office  of  an  augre, 
and  enables  the  worm  to  penetrate  the  hardeft  oak.  The 
moft  deftrudtive  of  the  animals  of  this  genus  is  the  teredo 
navalis,  which  penetrates  the  bottoms  of  fhips.  It  was 
originally  imported  from  India  into  Europe  about  feventy 
years  ago.  Selhus,  in  the  year  1733,  publifhed  a treatife 
on  this  fubjedt  under  the  title  of  “ Hiftoria  Naturalis  Tere- 
dinis,  feu  Xylophagi  marini  Tubulo-conchoidis.”  It  was 
afterwards  deferibed  and  figured  by  feveral  writers,  and 
among  others  by  Bafter,  in  the  Philofop'nical  Tranfadfions, 
vol.  Ixi.  It  is  now  too  well  known  by  the  name  of  Jhip- 
ivorm.  See  Donov.  Brit.  Shells. 

Three  fpecies  only  of  this  finguiar  genus  have  been  yet 
difeovered,  and  which  are  named  navalis,  utriculus,  and 
clava.  Favanne  and  Guettard  divide  thefe  fhells  into  two 
genera,  teredo  (taret)  and  fiftulana ; the  fhell  of  teredo  is 
diftinguifhed  as  being  tubular,  cylindrical,  and  open  at  both 
ends,  lower  orifice  furnifhed  with  two  lozenge-fhaptd  valve?, 
and  the  upper  with  two  fpatulous  opercules.  Fiftulana  is  a 
genus  compofed  of  a fingle  fpecies,  teredo  clava,  Gmel.:  the 
fhell  is  tubular,  clavated  at  one  end,  open  at  the  {lender 
extremity,  and  containing  in  the  cavity  two  non-adherent 
valves.  This  laft  is  called  by  Favanne,  fiftulana  cornicula, 
and  fiftulana  gregata  by  Guettard. 

Sabella.  Animal  a nereis,  with  ringent  mouth,  and  two 
thicker  tentacula  behind  the  head  : fhell  tubular,  compofed 
of  particles  of  fand,  broken  fhells,  and  vegetable  fubftances, 
united  to  a membrane  by  a glutinous  cement. 

The  fabella,  according  to  Linnaeus,  is  inhabited  by  an 
animal  of  the  nereis  kind.  Some  of  thefe  animals  were 
known  among  the  old  writers  under  the  name  of  fea  fcolo- 
pendrae.  Since  the  time  of  Linnaeus,  the  number  of  fpecies 
has  been  greatly  augmented  by  the  difeoveries  of  Pallas, 
Fabricius,  Muller,  and  others,  and  the  nature  of  thofe  ani- 
mals become  better  underllood  ; in  confequence  of  which, 
they  have  been  difeovered  to  be  the  habitations  not  only  of 
the  nereis,  but  likewife  of  the  amphitrite  and  terebella  ge- 
nera. We  fpeak  of  the  marine  kinds : with  refpeift  to  fe- 
veral of  the  fuppofed  fpecies  of  fabella  found  in  frefli  water, 
it  is  accurately  determined  they  are  not  of  this  race  of  ani- 
mals, but  the  larvae  of  ephemerae,  phryganeae,  and  other 
infedts,  which  conftrudf  cylindrical  cel  s of  extraneous  matter, 
in  which  they  refide  while  they  remain  in  that  (late  in  the  wa- 
ter. Some  naturalifts,  in  order  to  avoid  confounding  thefe  lar- 
vae with  the  true  fabella,  have  cautioufly  omitted  the  whole  ; 
and  we  indeed  fufpedt,  that  although  they  may  continue  to 
be  retained  by  the  Linnaean  {Indent  among  the  fliell  tribe, 
they  will  be  expunged,  or  many  of  the  fpecies  at  leaft,  by 
future  fyftematifts.  The  Gcnelinian  fyftem  comprehends  25 
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"fpecies  of  fabella,  "'the  frelh-water  kinds,  defcribed  by 
Schrdetter,  included. 

The  marine  labellx  (hells  are  compofed  chiefly  of  fand 
and  the  fragrtients  of  (hells ; thofe  of  the  fuppoled  fabella 
found  in  frefh  water,  either  of  (mall  fragments  of  vegetables, 
or  the  broken  (hells  of  teftaceous  vermes,  thofe  of  the  helix 
tribe  efpecially. 

Having  prefented  the  reader  with  a detailed  view  of  the 
Linnasan  fyftem  of  conchology,  we  (hall  next  proceed  as 
before  to  fpeak.  of  the  other  principal  writers  on  the  fub- 
jedt,  as  nearly  in  chronological  order  as  circumftances  will 
permit. 

The  third  volume  of  the  extenfive  and  coftly  work  of 
Scba  “ Defcriptio  Thefauri  Rerum  Naturalium,”  was  pro- 
dueed  at  Amlierdam  in  1758.  This  part  treats  on  marine 
fubjefts  generally,  as  cruftaceous  and  teftaceous  animals, 
corals,  &c. ; and  contains,  befidea  plates  in  other  depart- 
ments, fixty-one  elucidatory  of  conchology.  As  a book  of 
reference  to  the  more  ftriking  and  well  known  kinds  of 
(hells,  the  work  of  Seba  poffeffes  merit  : it  has  been  ob- 
ferved,  and  with  much  truth,  that  this  valuable  publication 
might  however  have  been  rendered  lefs  expenfive  by  the 
omifiion  of  a camber  of  figures,  which  conf  ft  merely  of  re- 
petitions, an  5 ado  the  fpecimens  of  art  abfurdly  introduced, 
fuch  as  the  fanciful  decorations  on  the  (hells  of  the  nautili, 
and  the  examples  of  “ (hell  work,”  on  which  a profulion  of 
engraving  is  unnecefiarilv  expended. 

In  the  “ Hiflory  of  Cornwall,”  Dr.  Borlafe  prefents  us 
with  a plate  of  fheils  containing  about  thirty  fpecies  ; the 
defcriptive  matter  is  flight,  and  is  principally  copied  from 
home  of  the  oideft  writers  on  the  fuhjedt.  This  was  pub- 
lifhed  in  folio  in  London,  A.D.  1758. 

The  magnificent  work  of  Francois  Michael  Regenfus, 
Choix  de  coquillages  et  de  cruftac6s,”  appeared  at  Co- 
penhagen, under  the  patronage  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  in 
the  fame  year  as  the  preceding.  The  work  comprifes 
twelve  coloured  plates  in  imperial  fobo,  and  each  plate  com- 
prehends twelve  fliells.  The  defcriptions,  which  are  written 
both  in  the  French  and  Daniih  language,  are  the  joint  la- 
bour of  profefTor  Kratzenftein  and  Dr.  Afcanius.  It  has 
been  lamented  th-at  the  talents  of  this  artili  were  not  em- 
ployed on  fabjedts  better  deferving  of  elucidation,  as  thofe 
which  are  figured  by  Regenfus  fall  daily  under  the  notice 
of  the  mod  humble  collectors.  A fecond  volume  was  be- 
gun, and  confiderable  progrefs  made  in  it  before  the  year 
177 6 ; but  as  the  artift  is  no  more,  the  undertaking  is  in  all 
probability  relinquiftied.  Twelve  plates  defigned  for  the 
fecond  volume  are  poffeffed  by  fir  Jofeph  Banks,  and  which 
include  fliells  of  greater  rarity  than  thofe  mferted  in  the  firft 
volume. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  “ Gaffes  Conchyliorum” 
of  Carolo  Augufto  de  Bergen,  publifhed  at  Nuremberg  in 
1760.  This  little  treatife  contains  a compendious  view  of 
the  p'incipal  fyftems  of  conchology  which  had  then  ap- 
peared, under  the  heads  of  “ Methodi  Univerfales,”  and 
“ Methodi  Particulars, ” with  concife  prefatory  (IriAures 
on  each.  Thefe  remarks  of  Bergen  have  evidently  fur- 
nilhed  later  writers  with  many  ufeful  criticifms  on  the  feveral 
works  that  fail  within  the  compafs  of  his  view,  and  may, 
upon  the  whole,  be  thought  far  preferable  to  many  more  ela- 
borate obfervations  that  have  fince  appeared  on  the  fame  fub- 
je£L 

The  “ Amufement  Microfcopique”  of  Ledermullcr  re- 
lates to  minute  (hells,  and  contains  many  figures.  The  firft 
part  wa6  publifhed  at  Nuremberg  in  1764,  and  in  1766 
and  z 768  two  other  parts  of  the  lame  work. 


Davila’s  “ Catalogue  Syfte.matiqne  et  Rsifonne  den  Cu. 
riefites  de  fon  Cabinet”  was  printed  at  Pans,  in  1767,  in 
three  volumes  odavo,  preparatory  to  the  difperfion  of  his 
colle&ion  in  the  following  year.,  The  fiift  volume  treats  en- 
tirely of  (hells,  and  contains  twenty-two  plates  of  the  rarer 
fpecimens  in  his  cabinet,  many  of  which  are  fcarce  even  at 
this  day.  This  work  affords  much  interefting  information, 
though  it  is  to  be  confidered  only  as  a fale  catalogue.  The 
fame  year  a fimilar  produAion,  “ Catalogue  Syftematique 
des  Coquillages  de  Arnold  Leers,  de  Rotterdam,”  appeared 
at  Amfterdam,  as  an  annunciation  of  the  fale  of  his  valuable 
colleAion.  This  was  written  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Meufchen,  Ger- 
man envoy  at  the  Hague,  and  contains  a (beet  F,  Hem  of 
(hells. 

The  work  of  Geoffroy,  “ Traite  des  Coquilles,  tant  flu- 
viatiles  que  Terrellres,  que  fe  trouvent  an  Environs  de  Paris,” 
was  printed  in  1767,  and  forms  a valuable  acquifition  in  this 
department  of  fcience.  Three  plates  engraven  by  Duehefne, 
contain  figures  of  forty-fix  (hells  defcribed  by  Geoffroy. 

A curious  and  interefting  paper  by  Heriffant,  occurs  in  the 
Mem.  de  1’Acad.  des  Sciences,  for  1768,  entitled,  “ Eciair- 
ciffemens  fur  l’O'  ganization  jufqu’  ici  inconnue  d’une  Quan- 
tite  confiderable  de  ProduAions  Animales,  principalemcnt 
de  Coquilles  des  Animaux,”  with  eight  illuftrative  plates, 
three  of  which  relate  to  (hells.  In  the  fame  year  the  “ Me- 
moire  fur  le  C quillage  apptrld  Datte  tn  Provence”  of 
A.  D.  Fourgeroux  de  Bondaroy,  was  inferted  in  Mem. 
Etrang.  de  l’Acad.  Roy.  de  Sc.  together  with  a plate  elu- 
cidatory of  the  fubjeft,  which  is  the  Linntean  mytilus  litho- 
phagus. 

Cotte’s  obfervations  on  the  phyfioiogy,  Sec.  of  the  fnail 
tribe,  occur  in  the  ” Journal  de  S9avans”  for  1770,  and  in 
the  “ Journal  de  Pliyfique  les  De  ices  des  Yeux,  et  de  l’Ef- 
prit”  of  Knorr,  completed  in  1773,  conlilt  of  fix  parts,  and 
altogether  contain  978  figures  ot  Ihells.  The  author  was  a 
painter  at  Nuremberg,  and  his  publication  commenced  in 
j 760  ; but  not  living  to  finifh  the  undertaking,  the  lad  part 
was  brought  forward  by  his  executors.  Knorr  had  colleAed 
materials  for  another  ttftaceological  work,  his  “ Dclicise 
Naturte  feleAae,”  which  was  afterwards  prepared  for  public 
view  under  the  direAion  of  Mirier  and  De  la  Blaquiere. 

Another  conchological  work,  of  ftili  greater  extent, 
“ Neues  fyllematifches  Conchylien-cabinet,”  was  in  a pro- 
grefiive  courfe  of  publication  at  Nuremberg,  about  the  fame 
period.  The  firft  part  appeared  in  1769,  another  in  1771, 
and  a third  in  1777.  Thefe  conftitute  the  firft  three  volumes, 
which  were  all  its  author,  Martini,  lived  to  complete.  Seven 
volumes  have  been  fince  added  by  F.  H.  Chemnitz.  The 
body  of  the  work  is  written  in  the  German  language  ; the 
embeliifhments  confift  of  366  plates,  and  exhibit  a number 
of  figures  on  each  plate.  It  is  highly  probable  this  work 
will  never  be  extended  beyond  its  prefent  limits  ; Chemnitz 
being  dead,  and  his  colleAion  of  (hells,  which  was  very  co- 
pious, having  been  difperled  within  the  laft  four  years  by 
public  fale.  The  catalogue  of  fale  bears  date  Feb.  7,  1803, 
it  was  drawn  up  by  H.  S.  Hoiten,  in  a fmall  duodecimo, 
entitled,  “ Enumeratio  fyftematica  Conchyliorum  J.  H. 
Chemnitzii,”  &c. 

Schtoler  is  the  author  of  many  treatifes  on  the  fubjeA  of 
(hells,  and  which  appear  to  be  little  known.  He  has  in  par- 
ticular diftinguifhed  himfelt  by  his  obfervations  on  the  river 
(hells  of  Thuringia  ; the  fource  from  whence  Gmelin  has 
obtained  many  of  the  new  fpecies  defcribed  in  his  edition  of 
the  Syftema  ; the  fabellas  of  this  writer  are  very  numerous. 
See  his  “ Die  gefchichte  der  Fluffconchylien,  mit  vor- 
ziiglicher  riicklichte  auf  diejenigen  welche  in  den  Thiiria- 
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gifchen  waflern  leben,”  T779.  This  was  preceded  by  a 
imall  publication  on  the  land  (hells  found  chiefly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Thangelftadt,  “ Verfuch  einer  fyftema- 
tifchen  abhandlung  uber  die  Erdkonchylien  um  Thangel- 
ftadt.” A later  production  of  this  writer’s  is  the  “ Einlei- 
lung  in  die  Concbylien  kenntnifs  nach  Linne,”  publifhed  in 
three  volumes  o&avo,  178,3 — 1 7 8C , -and  which  to  the  Ger- 
man fcholar  forms  a valuable  introduction  to  the  ftudy  of  con- 
chology . 

The  “ Zoologise  fund  amenta”  of  Martinus  Thrane 
Brunnich,  was  publifhed  in  1772,  and  relates  in  a partial 
degree  to  fhells. 

In  the  “ Vermium  terreftrium  et  flnviatilium  Elifloria”  of 
Muller,  we  are  prefented  with  an  arrangement  of  land  and 
river  ttflaceous  animals  difpofed  according  to  the  characters 
of  the  animals  tbemfelves  inftead  of  their  (Bells.  The  firft  vo- 
lume was  begun  in  1773,  and  the  fecond  in  the  year  follow- 
ing. The  teftaceological  productions  of  Denmark  are  de- 
ferred in  the  “ Zoologua  Danica”  of  this  author. 

The  “ Viaggia  in  Dalmazia,”  or  travels  in  Dalmatia,  by 
Albert  Fortis  pubhflied  at  Venice  in  1774,  contains  a few 
figures  elucidatory  of  thofe  fhells  which  he  found  in  the 
Porto  di  Bua. 

The  “ Elements  of  Conchology,”  by  Da  Cofta,  was  pub. 
lifhed  in  1776.  This  work  prefents  us  with  a new  arrange- 
ment of  {hells,  and  befides  contains  fome  judicious  obferva- 
tions  on  the  claffification  of  Lirmceus,  and  fome  other 
writers  ; which  latter,  in  our  opinion,  deferve  more  attention 
than  his  fyftem  of  flrells.  The  “ Elements”  of  this  writer 
is  one  of  the  moft  inferior  of  this  author’s  works.  His 
Ci  Britifh  Conchology,”  pubhflied  in  1778,  is  more  valuable, 
though  it  does  not  take  a fufficiently  extenfive  view  of  the 
Britifh  teftacea.  Da  Cofta  had  intended  to  publifh  a fecond 
edition  of  thefe  with  confiderable  improvements  ; the  collec- 
tion of  materials,  and  the  MS.  for  which  are  in  the  pofief- 
fion  of  Mr.  Donovan,  and  have  been  in  part  incorporated 
into  his  “ Natural  Hiftory  of  Britifh  Shells.”  The  great 
forte  of  Da  Cofta  appears  to  be  in  the  antediluvian  race  of 
fhells,  and  other  extraneous  foflils,  and  in  the  more  ufefulde- 
partments  of  mineralogy,  or  what  he  denominated  native  fof- 
fils.  Upon  thefe  fubje&s  alone,  no  lefs  than  ten  folio  volumes 
of  unpublifhed  manuferipts  are  prefevved  at  this  time  in  the 
«xtenfive  colleftanea  of  original  MS-,  See.  formed  by  Mr. 
Donovan,  and  which  are  intended  to  be  placed  in  the  library 
of  his  mufeum. 

Among  the  few  teftaceological  works  noticed  by  Da 
Cofta,  in  the  introduction  to  his  “ Elements,”  he  fpeaks  of 
C(  a new  and  anonymous  conchology,  began  to  be  publifhed 
in  this  metropolis,  in  1770,  in  folio,  illultrated  with  copper 
plates.”  “ It  was  intended  (he  obferves)  to  be  a general 
natural  hiftory  of  fhells,  and  to  include  figures  of  all  the 
known  fpecies,  common  as  well  as  rare,  beautiful  or  other- 
wife,  and  fome  copies  were  deiigned  to  be  accurately  coloured 
for  the  ufe  of  the  curious.  This  anonymous  production  was, 
to  our  knowledge,  written  by  Da  Cofta,  and  was  the  joint 
undertaking  of  nimfelf  and  Mr.  George  Humphrey,  by  the 
latter  of  whom  moft  of  the  fhells  were  furnifhed  that  are  de- 
feribed  in  this  work.  The  numbers  of  this  work  that  wrere 
publifhed  comprehend  the  firft  three  families  of  his  fyftem, 
limpet,  fea-ear,  and  ferpula. 

The  publication  of  Ignaz  Edler  von  Born,  the  celebrated 
mineralogift  entitled  “ Index  Rerum  Naturaiium  Mufaei  Cae- 
farei  Vindobonenfis”  prefented  the  public  in  1778  with  the 
deferiptfon  of  the  fhells  preferved  in  the  mufeum  of  the  em- 
prefs  queen  at  Vienna  ; and  was  undertaken  at  the  exprefs 
command  of  her  imperial  majefty.  T wo  years  after  the  baron 
publifhed  his  “ Teftacea  Mufei  Caefari'Vindobonenfis.”  as  a 
Vol.  IX, 


fplendid  illuftration  of  his  former  work  ; this  contains  about' 
two  hundred  coloured  figures  delineated  in  eighteen  folio 
engravings. 

The  early  editions  of  the  “ Britifh  Zoology,”  as  it  is  en- 
titled by  Mr.  Pennant,  though  in  reality  it  embraces  only 
an  inconfiderable  portion  of  the  zoological  productions  of 
Britain,  include  none  of  the  teftaceous  tribe  : thefe  were 
added,  in  a fourth  volume  publifhed  in  1778.  This  vo- 
lume contains  an  enumeration  of  163  fpecies  of  {hells  with 
concife  deferiptions,  and  56  plates  exhibiting  figures  of 
nearly  all  that  are  deferibed.  Dr.  Maton  obferves  in  his 
comments  on  this  work  that  “ moft  of  the  plates  are  va- 
luable for  reference,  but  fome  of  them  are  executed  lefs  care- 
fully than  could  have  been  wifhed.  In  the  deferiptive  part 
(fays  the  doClor)  the  author  has  tranflated  pretty  clofely  the 
fpecific  characters,  given  by  Linnseus,  whenever  they  could 
be  had,  but  there  are  feveral  fpecies  of  which  the  former 
is  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  firft  deferiber.  It  is  very  re- 
markable, however,  that  he  fhould  have  wholly  omitted 
others  which  had  been  noticed  by  Lifter  and  Petiver,  and 
which  are  unqueftionably  natives  of  our  ifland.”  The  num- 
ber of  Britifh  fpecies  of  teftacea  known  to  us  at  prefent 
amount  altogether  to  feveral  hundreds  more  than  Mr. 
Pennant  was  acquainted  with,  and  it  is  our  knowledge  of 
thefe  which  renders  his  catalogue  of  little  moment.  But 
we  ought  in  candour  to  allow  that  confidering  the  very  low 
ebb  of  natural  fcience  in  this  country  at  the  period  Mr. 
Pennant  wrote,  his  work  is  a refpeftable  performance  : we 
mean  with  regard  to  the  number  of  fpecies  contained.  The 
deferiptive  matter  certainly  betrays  great  want  of  informa- 
tion, as  well  as  fcience  : many  of  the  fynonyms  are  mifap- 
plied,  and  the  names  erroneous. 

The  “ Obfervations  fur  les  moules”  in  the  “ Journal  de 
Phyfique,”  1779,  is  from  the  pen  of  a lady,  Mafoon  le  Golft, 
and  relates  to  the  reproduction  of  parts  of  mufcles.  Dic- 
quemare  treats  upon  the  locomotive  faculty  of  cyfters  in 
the  fame  volume  of  this  journal  “ Sur  la  Faculte  locomotive 
des  huitres,”  p.  241.  tom.  28. 

In  1780  the  “ Fauna  Groenlar.dica,”  of  Otho  Fabrs- 
cius  was  printed  at  Leipfic.  This  work  contains  the  de- 
feription  of  fifty  fever,  fpecies  of  fhells  found  in  Greenland, 
among  which  are  a number  not  previoufly  obferved  by  wri- 
ters. Fabricius  pays  confiderable  attention  to  the  ftruCture 
and  habits  of  the  animal  as  well  as  the  fhell. 

The  “ 2’oophylacium  Gronovianum,”  a defeription  of 
the  rich  mufeum  of  L.  T.  Gronovius  fenator  at  Leyden  was 
publifhed  in  1781.  There  are  in  this  work  a fcientific  def- 
eription of  5S9  fpecies  of  fhells,  and  among  the 
plates,  two  appropriated  to  the  illuftration  of  the  rarer 
kinds. 

Molina’s  “ Saggio  fulla  ftoria  naturale  del  Chili,”  or  na- 
tural hiftory  of  Chili,  comprehends  deferiptions  of  the  flrells 
obferved  by  this  writer  in  that  part  of  South  America. 
The  work  was  printed  in  odtavo,  at  Bologna  in  1782. 

A fmall  oftavo  trad  was  publifhed  at  Naples  in  1784 
entitled  “ Defcrizione  di  una  nuova  famiglia,  e di  ua 
riuovo  genere  di  Teftacei,  trovati  nel  littorale  di  Ca- 
tania, con  qualche  offervazione  fopra  una  fpezie  di 
oftriche,”  by  M.  Gioeni.  The  fuppofed  new  genus  of 
fhells  which  occurred  to  the  notice  of  Gioeni  on  the  {bores 
of  Catania  was  no  other  than  the  hard  teftaceous  fubftance 
found  in  the  gizzard  of  bulla  lignaria,  a fimilar  organ  to  which 
we  have  ourfelves  found  in  the  gizzard  of  bulla  aperta.  Some 
years  parted  before  this  mifconception  was  detected:  it  had 
been  reallyconlidered  asafliellbyprofeiforRetzius  fromwhom 
it  obtained  the  name  of  triola  Gioenii ; and  it  is  arranged 
alfo  in  the  fyftem  of  Bruguiere  under  the  name  of  gioenia 
S f ftcula. 
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ficula.  M.  Draparnaud  claims  the  merit  of  having  fhft  afeer- 
tained  the  real  nature  of  this  teftaceous  fubftance,  an 
account  of  which  he  inferted  in  the  Nouv.  Journ.  de  Phy. 
fique.  We  fhould  add  that  the  fame  article  is  deferibed 
and  illuftrated  with  figures  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the 
Linnsean  Society  by  Mr.  G.  Plnmphrey,  affociate. 

A variety  of  new  and  very  curious  experiments  by  the 
indefatigable  Spallanzani  on  the  reproduftion  of  the  head 
of  the  common  fnail  is  recorded  in  two  memoirs,  the  firit 
of  which  was  publifhed  in  1782,  the  other  in  17S4.  See 
“ Rifultati  di  Espenenze  iopra  la  Reproduzione  della 
Telia  nelle  Lumache  Terreftri,”  Mem.  della  Soc.  Ital.  t.  1. 
p.  581. — t.  2.  p.  506 

The  fplendid  work  on  fhells  by  Martyn  entitled  the 
“ Univerlal  Conchologill,”  was  begun  in  the  year  1784, 
and  continued  to  be  publifhed  at  uncertain  intervals  till 
160  plates  appeared,  when  its  progrefs  was  finally  impeded. 
This  work  commenced  with  the  nondefeript  fhells  colledled 
in  the  different  voyages  of  the  Englifh  circumnavigators 
in  the  South  Seas  ; many  of  which  are  ftill  efteemed  va- 
luable, while  others,  as  may  be  imagined  from  our  more  ha- 
bitual intercourfe  at  this  time  with  the  fouthern  hemifphere, 
are  become  common.  As  a fcientific  work,  this  perform- 
ance will  be  found  altogether  defedliv^,  and  it  is  befides  too 
barren  of  general  particulars,  to  render  the  fuhjeft  pleafing 
to  the  common  reader.  Much  greater  praile  is  due  to  the 
plates,  which  are  the  productions  of  Grozier,  and  many 
other  artifls,  and  are  for  the  moll  part  well  executed  ; it 
may  be  indeed  added  that  they  are  the  reprefentations  of 
objeCls  in  themfelves  fo  beautiful  as  to  afford  the  artift  every 
facility  in  the  difplay  of  talent.  A number  of  the  original 
fpecimens  are  in  the  cabinets  of  Mr.  Wood,  apothecary, 
Mrs.  Forfter,  and  others  in  London. 

A fmall  quarto  treatife  embellifhed  with  three  plates, 
the  joint  labour  of  Mr.  W.  Boys,  and  Mr.  G.  Walker,  ap- 
peared in  London  in  1784.  The  work  treats  only  of  mi- 
crofcopic  fhells,  and  the  refearches  of  its  authors  were  con- 
fined to  the  fandy  fhores  of  Sandwich  as  the  title  indicates 
“ Teftacea  mir.uta  rariora  nuperrime  dete&a  in  arena 
littoris  Sandvicenfis.”  It  is  dedicated  to  the  late  duchefs 
of  Portland. 

In  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions  for  1786  is  “ an  ac- 
count of  fome  minute  fhells,  either  not  duly  obferved,  or 
totally  unnoticed  by  authors.”  This  is  illuftrated  with  three 
plates  and  is  the  production  of  the  rev.  Mr.  Lightfoot,  the 
learned  author  of  the  “ Flora  Scotica,”  to  whom  the  world 
is  fo  highly  indebted  for  his  indefatigable  inquiries  refpedl- 
ing  the  Britifh  fuci  and  confervas. 

In  1786,  C.  L.  Kammerer  deferibed  the  colle&ion  of 
the  hereditary  prince  of  Schwarzburg-Rudolftadt.  This 
catalogue  is  in  the  German  language,  and  is  embellifhed 
with  twelve  plates;  it  bears  the  title  of  “ Die  Conchylien  in 
Cabinette  der  Herrn.  Erb. — Prinzen  von  Schwartzburg- 
Rudolftadt.  An  appendix,  with  four  additional  plates,  was 
publifhed  at  Leipfic  in  1791,  under  the  title  of  “ Nach- 
tracr  zu  der  Conchylien  un  Furftlichen  Cabinette  zu  Ru- 
dolftadt.” 

The  “ Journal  de  P'nyfique”  for  1787,  contains  a de- 
feription  accompanied  with  figures  of  chiton  fquamofus  by 
Lefc'oure  des  Hayes. 

In  the  Tranfadions  of  the  Ruffian  Academy,  for  the 
year  1787,  we  find  a memoir  on  teftaceology,  entitled 
“ Marina  varia,  nova,  et  rariora,”  by  profeffor  Pallas. 
The  fubjefts  treated  of  are  ferpula  fpirillum,  kpas  cariofa, 
pholas  teredula,  chiton  amiculatus,  and  helix  coriacea. 
This  author  had  previously  diltinguiflied  himftlf  by  his  cri- 
tical writings  on  conchology,  both  in  his  “ Spicilegia  Zoo- 


logica,”  which  appeared  in  1780,  and  his  11  Mifcellane* 
Zoologica,”  publifhed  fome  years  before. 

Retzius  in  the  fame  year  printed  his  “ Nova  Teftaceorum 
Genera,”,  a fmall  work  in  quarto,  in  which  many  altera- 
tions and  improvements  on  the  Linnsean  fyftem  cf  concho- 
logy are  projeded.  It  was  previoufly  the  fubjed  of  an  inau- 
gural dilfertation  at  Lund.  Retzius  was  likewife  the  au- 
thor of  a deferiprion  of  Venus  lithophoga,  publifhed  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy  for  1786. 

Cordiner’s  work  of  “ Remarkable  Ruins  and  Romantic 
Profpeds  of  North  Britain,”  appeared  in  numbers,  and 
befides  the  views  comprifes  fome  plates  of  natural  hiftory, 
among  which  are  a few  of  the  more  remarkable  fpeeits  found 
on  the  coaft  of  Scotland,  grouped  with  a variety  of  other 
marine  produdions.  Antiquity  is  however  the  leading 
feature  of  this  work.  Only  part  of  this  produdion  ap- 
peared in  1788  ; fome  additions  have  been  made  to  it  fince 
that  time. 

In  the  year  1789,  Bruguiere,  the  well  known  traveller 
in  the  eaft,  commenced  the  teftaceological  part  of  the  grand 
work,  carried  on  in  France,  under  the  title  of  “ Encyclo- 
pedic Methodique,”  but  unfortunately  for  the  caufe  of  fei- 
ence,  this  fkilful  naturalift  lived  only  to  complete  the  firit 
volume,  which  does  not  go  beyond  the  letter  C.  of  the 
article  -vers  (worms).  The  prefatory  matter  to  this  volume 
contains  the  method  of  an  arrangement  he  intended  to  pur- 
fue,  founded  principally  upon  that  of  Linnaeus,  with  fuch 
additions  and  deviations  only,  as  he  conceived  to  be  required 
by  the  difcovtries  of  other  naturalifts  fince  the  publication  of 
the  Linnaean  Syllema.  This  is  the  principal,  though  not 
the  only  produdionjon  the  fubjed  of  conchology,  Bruguiere 
fubmitted  to  the  world. 

A pleafing  variety  of  beautiful  and  curious  fpecies  of 
teftaceous  tribes,  chiefly  the  extra-European  kinds,  have  been 
introduced,  at  various  times,  to  the  notice  of  the  Englilh 
reader,  through  the  medium  of  that  well  known  periodical 
undertaking  the  “ Naturalift’s  Mifcellany,”  of  Dr.  Shaw. 
We  are  not  a little  furprifed  indeed  to  obferve,  that  the 
greater  number  of  univalve  fhells  in  this  work  are  reverfed 
in  the  plates,  and  are  therefore  likely  to  miflead  the  incau- 
tious obferverinto  a perfuafion,  that  they  are  in  reality  hete- 
rollrophous.  This  work  commenced  in  1796,  and  ftill  con- 
tinues in  a progrtflive  courfeof  publication. 

The  “ Zooiogia  Adriatica,”  of  Abbe  Olivi,  printed  in 
1791,  contains  an  account  of  the  fhells  found  in  the  gulf 
of  Venice,  with  a feries  of  engravings,  to  illnftrate  fome 
of  the  more  remarkable  fpecies.  in  the  “ Ann.  de  Chimie,” 
for  the  fame  year,  M.  Vauquelin  treats  of  the  refpiratory 
procefs  in  the  helix  pomatia,  and  proves  in  the  courfe  of 
his  obfervations,  that  the  vermes  require  vital  air  for  the 
excitement  of  their  pulmonary  fyftem  as  well  as  other  ani- 
mals. The  fpecies  above  mentioned  (according  to  tins  au- 
thor) will  reiptre  azotic  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  as  long  as 
any  oxygen  remains  combined  with  either.  The  “ Obfer- 
vations iur  la  generation  des  Buccins  d’Eau  douce,”  by  M. 
Ribaucourt,  inferted  in  the  “ Journ.  d'Hift.  Nat.”  for  the 
fame  year,  tend  to  prove  that  all  the  fpecies  of  that  tribe 
arc  viviparous.  The  laft  we  have  to  mention  in  this  year 
are  the  papers  of  M.  Cuvier,  the  celebrated  comparative 
anatomill.  Thefe  relate  to  the  anatomy  of  the  animal  of 
the  Linnsean  patella  vulgaris,  and  unguis  j and  the  bulla 
aperta,  and  are  to  be  found  in  the  “ Annales  du  Mufeun*. 
National.” 

The  firft  volume  of  “ Teftaceographia  ac  Zocfphyto-  ' 
graphia  parva  et  microfcopica,”  by  Am.  Soldani,  is  dated 
1789;  a fecond  volume  appeared  in  1795.  The  microfca- 
pic  fubjeifts,  deferibed  by  this  writer,  are  principally  Ihell*. 
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difcovered  by  himfelf  at  Porto-Ferrara ; the  ifland  del 
Giglio;  on  the  Ihores  of  Caftiglioncello,  la  Follonica,  &c. 
No  lefs  than  148  plates  embelliih  this  work,  in  which  the 
{hells  are  reprelented  both  of  their  natural  fize  and 
magnified. 

A number  of  minute,  or  microfcopic  fhells,  difcovered 
by  the  late  Mr.  Adams,  on  the  coaft  of  Pembroke,  are 
defcribed  by  that  ingenious  collector  in  the  third  aad  fifth 
volume  of  the  Tranfadtions  of  the  Linntean  Society,  in 
which  will  be  alfo  found  two  plates,  containiug  figures  of 
the  fhells  defcribed. 

Among  the  tf  Obfervations  fur  les  Coquilles,”  inferted 
in  the  “ Journ.  d’Hift.  Nat.”  for  1792,  and  in  the  “ Pro- 
drome d’une  nouvelle  Clafiification  des  Coquilles.”  Mem. 
Soc.  d’Hift.  Nat.  An.  7,  the  curious  reader  will  find  much 
interelling  matter  relative  to  the  teftaceological  fyftems  of 
Linnaeus,  and  Bruguiere,  and  alfo  a {ketch  of  that  propofed 
by  their  author,  M.  Lamarck.  Thefe  were  the  prelude  to 
bis  more  important  undertaking  “ Syfteme  des  Animaux 
fans  Vertebres,”  in  which  we  meet  with  a new  arrangement 
of  tellaceology  more  comprehenfive  and  fatisfadtory  than 
has  perhaps  hitherto  appeared  upon  this  interelling  fubjedt. 

The  “ Tellacea  Microl'copica  aliaque  minuta  ex  Ge~. 
neribus  Argonauta  et  Nautilus  ad  Naturam  pidla  et  de- 
fcripta,”  publilhed  at  Vienna  in  1798,  is  the  joint  produc- 
tion of  L.A.  Fichtell  and  J.  P.  C.  Moll.  It  treats  prin- 
cipally on  the  minute  (hells  of  the  argonauta  and  nautilus 
genera,  and  contains,  befides  the  defcriptions  in  the  Latin 
and  German  languages,  accurate  figures  of  a great  number 
of  fpecies,  among  which  are  many  that  efcaped  the  obferva- 
tions of  Plancus,  and  every  other  writer. 

Mr.  Hutchinfon’s  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  the  “ Hif- 
tory  of  Dorfetlhire,”  includes  a catalogue  of  the  birds, 
{hells,  and  more  rare  plants  of  that  county,  by  Dr.  Pult- 
ney.  The  teftaceological  part  of  this  catalogue  is  that 
which  interefts  us  in  the  prefent  detail.  Dr.  Pultney  be- 
llowed confiderable  attention  on  this  department ; his  re- 
marks on  the  Linnsean  genera,  which  the  limits  of  his 
views  permitted  him  to  notice,  are  judicious;  the  fpecies  he 
defcribes  are,  however,  lefs  numerous  than  might  be  expedted, 
nor  can  we  refrain  adding,  with  due  refpedt  to  the  memory 
of  that  zealous  and  well  informed  naturalift,  that  all  the 
{hells  defcribed  as  fpecies,  are  not  defined  in  a clear  and  fa- 
tisfadtory manner.  As  a local  catalogue  we  admit  its  gene- 
ral utility  with  this  exception. 

The  above  mentioned  catalogue  was  printed  in  179 9,  and 
in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadtions  for  the  fame  year,  ap- 
peared Mr.  Hatchet’s  “ Experiments  on  Shell  and  Bone,” 
in  which  that  accurate  chemift  relates  the  particulars  of  his 
difeoveries*  refulting  from  analyfis  of  the  component  parts  of 
teftaceous  and  cruftaceous  fubllances,  in  the  firft  of  which  he 
detailed  the  prefence  of  phofphate  of  lime,  and  he  found  the 
ether  to  confift  only  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  mixed  with 
gelatinous  matter.  The  publication  of  Donovan’s  “ Na- 
tural Hiftory  of  Britifh  Snells,”  commenced  early  in  1799. 
This  work  was  defigned  to  include  all  the  fpecies  hitherto 
difcovered  in  Great  Britain,  fyftematically  arranged  in  the 
Linnaean  manner,  with  fcientific  and  general  obfervations  on 
*ach.  Five  volumes  have  fince  appeared  in  a progrtfiive 
courfe  of  publication,  comprifing  altogether  180  plates, 
with  many  coloured  figures.  The  writer  of  this  article 
does  not  feel  at  liberty  to  comment  further  on  a work  which 
he  has  himfelf  fubmitted  with  deference  to  public  opinion. 
It  is  allowed  by  Dr.  Maton  and  Mr.  Rackett,  in  their  re- 
view of  teftaceological  writers,  inferted  in  the  Linnaean 
Tranfadtions,  “ that  the  author  has  given  feveral  new  fpe- 


cies, and  that  he  has  redtified  many  errors  of  preceding 
writers.” 

The  fifth  or  laft  volume  of  Mr.  Dryander’s  “ Bibliotheca 
Hill.  Natur.  Bankfiana,”  was  pubHfhed  in  180,9.  Thirds 
an  account  of  the  books  on  the  fubjedt  of  natural  hiftory, 
in  the  valuable  library  of  Sir  Jofeph  Banks  bart.,  and  al- 
though only  a catalogue,  will  be  found  to  contain  much  ge- 
neral information.  In  the  “ Elenchus  Stdtionum,”  we  are 
prefented  with  a methodical  arrangement  of  the  principr 
teftaceological  fubjedts  treated  of  by  different  writers,  na.w-> 
ed  in  the  other  part  of  the  catalogue  ; and  which,  in  many 
refpedts,  may  prove  more  acceptable  as  a mode  of  reference 
than  a catalogue  confiding  merely  of  the  titles  of  the  books 
and  names  of  the  authors. 

A paper  deferibing  the  hinges  of  fome  Britifh  fhells  of 
the  bivalve  tribe,  by  Mr.  W.  Wood,  is  inferted  in  the 
fixth  volume  of  the  Linnaean  Tranfadtions.  The  attempt 
is  ingenious,  but  on  a very  confined  fcale,  and  it  prefup- 
pofes,  without  the  flighted  countenance  of  fadt,  that  among 
the  many  writers  who  had  previoufly  noticed  fhells,  or  even 
written  profeffedly  on  them,  no  one  had  hitherto  paid  atten- 
tion to  their  hinges.  The  paper  is  illuftrated  by  fix  plates 
of  outlines. 

In  1803.  the  “ Teftacea  Britannica”  of  Mr.  G.  Mon- 
tagu, vva3  publilhed  in  two  quarto  volumes.  The  number 
of  (hells  defcribed  in  this  work  is  confiderable,  as  it  com- 
prehends an  account  of  the  microfcopic  kinds,  in  addition 
to  thofe  of  a larger  fize.  It  is  embellilhed  with  fixteen 
coloured  plates. 

“ The  Hiftorical  Account  of  Teftaceological  Writers,” 
to  which,  in  the  courfe  of  our  foregoing  obfervations1,  we 
have  had  frequent  occafion  to  advert,  appeared  in  the  fixth 
volume  of  the  Linnsean  Tranfadtions,  publilhed  in  1804, 
and  is  the  joint  production  of  Dr.  W.  G.  Maton,  and  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Rackett. 

The  “ Tableau  Methodique  des  Mollufques,”  by  La- 
treille,  publilhed  in  the  twenty-fourth  volume  of  the  “ Nou- 
veau Didtionaire  d’Hiftoire  Naturelle,”  printed  at  Paris  in 
1804,  affords  us  an  arrangement  of  (hells,  founded  on  that 
of  Lamarck,  with  fome  additions  that  may  render  it  more 
applicable  to  general  ufe. 

The  rife,  progrefs,  and  general  traits  of  the  hiftory  of 
this  fcience  may  be  more  readily  colledted,  we  apprehend, 
in  the  courfe  of  the  foregoing  review  of  the  different  works 
that  have  appeared  on  the  fubjedt,  than  from  any  other 
mode  that  might  be  devifed  ; and,  under  this  idea,  we  have 
adhered  as  nearly  as  pofiible  to  the  chronological  order  of 
arrangement,  this  being  the  molt  likely  to  facilitate  the 
purpofe  intended.  From  the  perufal  of  this,  the  reader  will 
at  once  perceive  which  are  the  molt  confiderable  and  valuable 
works  on  the  fubjedt,  as  well  as  obtain  a general  knowledge 
of  a number  of  treatifes,  tradts,  and  memoirs,  on  particu- 
lar articles  connedted  with  tellaceology,  which,  being  dif* 
perfed  through  a variety  of  mifcellaneous  and  voluminous 
publications,  might,  without  fuch  reference,  efcape  atten- 
tion. The  leading  features,  or  defign,  of  the  refpeclive  per- 
formances, are  likewife  detailed,  and  the  em.bellilhments 
which  accompany  them  pointed  our ; and,  in  fact,  every 
other  particular  deemed  likely  to  aflift  the  ftudent  in  his 
choice  of  the  belt  books  in  forming  a teftaceological  li- 
brary. 

In  refuming  this  fubjedt,  as  we  propofe  under  the  ar* 
tide  Testaceology,  we  (hall  be  prepared  to  offer  fome 
further,  and  more  general  remarks  on  this  topic,  and  in 
particular  to  fubmit  our  own  ideas  as  to  an  enlarged  and 
improved  arrangement  for  the  claffilication  of  teftaceous 
S f a bodieS| 
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bodies,  founded  on  the  leading  principles  of  the  belt 
authors,  with  fuch  amendments  as  we  conceive  necef- 
fary.  D. 

Mifcellaneous  Additions  relative  to  Conchology. 

The  following  inftruflions  for  colle&ing,  cleaning,  and 
preparing  fhells,  may  not  be  unacceptable. 

The  teftaceous,  like  all  other  animals,  have  their  parti- 
cular reforts;  fome  inhabit  only  the  deep  parts  of  the  fea, 
and  are  what  the  old  writers  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of 
pelagian  fhells ; others  are  as  conftantly  found  in  fhallow 
water,  in  bays,  or  thofe  parts  of  the  fea  which  are  conti- 
guous to  the  entrance  of  rivers  : it  has  alfo  been  obferved, 
that  many  fine  and  rare  fhells  are  fometimes  found  in  the 
ftraits  between  iflands,  and  in  (hallows  near  the  coaft,  of 
four  or  five  fathom  water.  Some  fpecies  alfo  are  found  on 
rocky,  and  others  on  fandy  fhores.  The  befb  fhells  are 
thofe  taken  alive  out  of  the  fea,  from  whence  they  may 
be  obtained  by  means  of  a trawling-net,  fuch  as  the  fifh- 
ermen  employ,  if  the  depths  are  not  too  great ; they  are 
alfo  brought  up  by  the  cable  in  weighing  anchor,  the  log- 
line in  founding,  and  various  other  means.  Sometimes  va- 
luable marine  fhells  are  found  Hacking  to  the  bottoms  of  fhips, 
or  the  fides  of  rocks. 

After  a ftorm,  good  fhells  may  be  picked  up  on  the  fea 
beach  or  fliore,  as  the  violent  agitation  of  the  water  in  a 
tempeft  feparates  them  from  their  native  beds,  and  often 
cafts  them  afhore.  But  fuch  as  have  lain  expoled  for  fome 
time  to  the  heat  of  the  fun,  or  beaten  by  the  waves,  are  of 
little  value,  as  their  colours  will  be  found  faded,  and  the 
fhells  worn  and  broken  ; thofe  only  are  worth  fele&ing  from 
the  fea-fhore,  which  have  the  animal  alive  within,  or  which 
have  been  recently  thrown  up. 

River  fhells  are,  in  general,  of  an  obfeure  colour,  and 
remarkably  thin  and  brittle,  infomuch  that  fome  have  ima- 
gined it  a peculiar  character,  by  means  of  which  they  may 
he  diftinguifhed  from  the  marine  or  terreftrial  kinds.  This 
is  not,  however,  an  abfolute  criterion,  for  many  of  the 
latter  are  as  thin  as  the  river  fhells,  as  we  ohferve,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  argonautae,  or  paper  nautili,  fome  pinnm,  and 
many  other  fea  fhells,  and  in  numbers  of  the  fhells  of  the 
terreftrial  kind. 

Terreftrial,  or  land  fhells,  though  few  in  comparifon 
with  the  former,  are  oftentimes  very  beautiful,  and  not 
lefs  efteemed  than  the  marine  kinds.  Thofe  are  found 
moft  commonly  crawling,  like  the  fnail  tribe,  on  vari- 
ous forts  of  plants,  and  in  warm  countries  efpecially 
abound. 

Many  fhells  poffefs  fuch  a fmooth,  and  highly  poiifhed 
furface,  and  are  fo  beautiful  in  colour  when  they  are  fifhed 
up,  that  art  cannot  improve  their  appearance,  fuch  as  for 
inftance,  the  cypraea  or  cowry,  and  the  voluta  or  volute, 
with  many  others.  It  is  the  commonly  received  opinion, 
that  the  animals,  inhabiting  all  naturally  poiifhed  fhells  what- 
ever, are  capable  of  not  only  adding  to  the  extent  and 
growth  of  their  fhells,  but  that  they  are  able,  from  time 
to  time,  as  occafioa  may  require,  to  add  a frefh  poiifhed 
covering  to  the  whole  fhell.  Should  this  opinion  be  un- 
founded, they  can  at  leaft  extend  their  organs  to  fuch  a 
length,  as  to  clear  away  all  impurities  from  their  fhells,  as 
we  feldom  find  any  cowries  with  coral,  or  any  extraneous 
bodies,  adhering  to  any  part  of  them. 

Other  fhells  are  covered  with  an  epidermis  or  membrane, 
intended  no  doubt  by  nature  to  defend  them  from  accident, 
and  aid  their  growth.  The  ftru&ure  of  this  epidermis  va- 
nes very  much}  being  in  fome  laminated,  in  others  fibrous 


or  brufh  like,  or  pilous,  and  velvetty.  The  epidermis  pre» 
vents  the  lepas,  and  other  fimilar  fhells,  or  marine  worms, 
from  fixing  their  habitations  on  them  ; it  is  worthy  of  re* 
mark,  that  moft  fhells,  with  a feabrous  furface,  are  covered 
with  an  epidermis.  Many  others,  when  taken  out  of  the 
fea,  are  flimy,  and  encrufted  with  filth,  coralline,  and  other 
extraneous  matter. 

Immediately  after  gathering  or  colle&ing  the  fhells,  and 
thofe  efpecially  taken  from  the  fea,  the  firit  procefs  necef- 
fary,  is  to  deftroy  and  extradl  the  animal  inhabitant,  with- 
out injuring  the  fhell,  and  then  to  prepare  the  fhell  that  it 
may  not  be  damaged  by  theaftionof  the  marine  falts,  with 
which  they  are  faturated.  As  fhells  are  of  a calcareous  na- 
ture, all  acids  fhould  be  as  much  avoided  as  poffible,  both 
in  killing  the  animal,  and  preparing  the  fhell ; it  is  ufual  to 
boil  them  in  water  for  this  purpofe,  but  as  boiling  may  in- 
jure the  fhells,  it  will  be  moft  advifeable  to  dip  them  into 
fealding  water,  which  will  be  fuffieient  to  kill  the  animal, 
after  which,  let  them  remain  for  two  or  three  minutes  to 
cool,  and  then  put  them  into  cold  water,  in  which  they 
may  lie  till  they  are  taken  out  to  be  cleaned.  The  ani- 
mal, by  being  killed  in  this  manner,  becomes  condenfcd, 
and  fomewhat  folid,  and  may  be  picked  out  by  any  fharp 
inftrument. 

Shells  encrufted  with  extraneous  matter  fhould  be  allowed 
to  fteep  for  fome  time  in  warm  water,  both  for  the  fake  of 
moiftening  thefe  fubftauces,  and  to  extradl  as  much  as  pof- 
fible the  marine  falts.  They  may  be  fullered  to  remain  in 
water  two  or  three  minutes  without  any  injury.  After  this 
biufh  them  well,  obferving  only  that  the  brufh  muft  not  be  too 
hard.  If  that  proves  inefficient  to  clean  them,  rub  or 
brufh  them  again  with  tripoli  or  emery,  or  put  them  into 
weak  acid  for  the  fpace  of  a minute  and  then  dip  them 
into  cold  water;  which  procefs  may  be  repeated  as  often  as 
will  be  neceffary  to  remove  the  extraneous  matter.  Strong 
foap  may  alfo  he  ufed  with  a rag  of  woollen  or  linen  cloth 
to  rub  them,  or  a ley  of  pearl-afhes ; and  when  cleaned 
finifh  them  with  a foft  brufh  and  fine  emery. 

Scientific  colledlors  endeavour  to  preferve  one  at  leaft  of 
every  fhell  with  the  epidermis  on,  to  exhibit  its  natural  ap- 
pearance, together  with  the  uncoated  fpecimens. 

The  epidermis  may  fometimes  be  fo  thick  that  it  will  be 
neceffary  to  take  it  off  before  the  fhell  can  be  poiifhed.  For 
this  purpofe  pour  a quantity  of  the  fpirits  of  nitre,  or  ni- 
trous acid,  into  water,  in  the  proportion  of  about  one-fixth 
or  one-tenth  part  of  the  former;  put  this  into  a fhallow 
bafon  or  fancer,  and  place  the  fhell  or  fhells  therein,  in  fuch 
a manner  that  the  corrofive  fluid  may  att  only  on  the  coat, 
without  injuring  the  orifices  or  mouth,  which  in  fome 
cafes  may  be  coated  with  bees-wax  : change  the  fitu- 
ation  of  the  fhell  every  two  or  three  minutes,  that  all  the 
parts  maybe  equally  uncoated;  wipe  off  the  bubbles  as  oc* 
cafion  may  require  with  a feather,  firft  dipped  in  water  ; 
when  you  perceive  the  enamel  in  any  part  free  from  the  coat, 
take  it  out,  and  wafn  off  the  aquafortis,  and  after  this  pro- 
cefs rub  them  with  fine  emery  powder.  If  inltead  of  a thick 
epidermis  it  is  only  a pellicle,  it  is  fuffieient  to  fteep  it  in 
hot  water,  and  then  pick  it  off ; or  fteep  the  fhell  in  vine- 
gar till  it  peels  off  freeiy,  or  is  corroded  away.  The  epi- 
dermis of  fome  fhells  is  fo  coarle  and  thick  as  to  refill  the 
corrofive  quality  of  acids  diluted,  or  even  of  aqua-fortisj 
emery  with  ftrong  brufhes  is  then  fubftituted,  or  feal-fkin, 
and  pumice- ftone,  or  the  exterior  coat  may  be  ground  off 
with  a grind -ftone,  or  files  of  various  dimenfions.  If  the 
matter  is  too  obftinate  to  be  cleared  off  by  this  means,  pour 
fome  fpirit  of  nitre  into  a cup  or  other  veil'd,  flop  up  every 
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part  of  the  fhell  that  may  be  fufceptible  of  injury  with  foft 
wax,  as  carefully  as  poffible,  and  put  it  into  the  liquor  in 
the  veflel;  remove  it  every  minute  into  cold  water,  but  ob- 
ferve  never  to  fliift  it  into  the  lame  water  more  than  once, 
and  wafh  it  every  time  before  you  return  it  into  the  corro- 
five  liquor.  If  the  fhell  is  warted,  irregular,  or  armed  with 
points,  examine  it  with  a common  magnifier,  and  if  you  per- 
ceive on  the  more  prominent  parts  through  the  wax  any  ap- 
pearance of  the  polifhed  furface,  cover  them  with  wax,  and 
let  the  fhell  remain  a few  minutes  longer  in  the  fpirit,  take 
it  out  and  wafh  it  again ; after  which,  polifli  the  fhell  with 
fine  emery,  and  pafs  a camei’s-hair  pencil  with  gum  arabic 
over  them  to  brighten  the  colours;  the  white  of  egg  is 
fometimes  ufed,  but  it  is  very  apt  to  turn  yellow  in  time, 
though  at  firft  it  appears  glaring;  and  varnifh  communi- 
cates a difagreeable  fmell. 

Some  fhells  have  naturally  a flight  politure  ; thofe  may 
be  rubbed  by  the  hand  with  chamois  leather,  which  will 
give  them  a bright  gloffy  appearance:  avoid  when  poflible 
the  ufe  of  emery  powder,  as  it  is  apt  to  detriment  the  beau- 
tiful workings  on  the  fhells ; it  cannot  however  be  often  left 
out  of  ufe. 

It  is  definable  as  far  as  can  be  to  point  our  the  impofitions 
which  are  often  pra&iftd  on  thofe  who  are  not  well  acquainted 
with  fhells,  and  are  therefore  not  aware  that  any  individual 
fliell  may  be  made  to  aflume  a very  different  appearance  by 
having  the  firft  or  fecond  exterior  coat  of  the  fhell  removed 
by  acids,  or  any  other  means.  Thus,  for  example,  we  fee 
that  though  the  outer  furface  of  the  common  cowry,  or  tide 
fliell,  is  of  a pale  colour,  with  dark  fpots;  when  that  is 
cleared  off,  it  is  of  a fine  violet  colour:  the  fea-ears  are 
clouded  with  brown,  green,  and  white  ; but  when  that  coat 
is  rubbed  away  it  appears  of  a beautiful  pearl  colour.  Thus 
alfo  the  nautilus  fhell  is  externally  of  a pale  brown  or  cchra- 
ceous  hue,  variegated  with  ftreaks  of  chefnut,  but  on  the 
exterior  coating  being  taken  off,  the  whole  fhell  will  be 
found  of  that  fuhftar.ee  known  by  the  familiar  name  of  mo- 
ther of  pearl.  The  fame  circumftauce  is  obferved  of  the 
true  mother  of  pearl  fhell,  the  exterior  coat  of  which  is 
blackifh;  many  of  the  trochi,  or  top  fhells,  and  an  infinite 
variety  of  other  fhells  of  different  genera  are  of  the  fame 
defeription.  Among  thofe  fhells  which  alter  their  appear- 
ance mod,  we  mull  not  omit  the  volute,  called  by  us  the 
purple  or  violet  tip,  and  by  the  French  onyx',  it  has  a 
brown  epidermis,  which,  being  taken  off,  difeovers  the 
ground  colour  to  be  a dull  yellow.  When  this  is  worked 
down  to  beneath  the  cruft  or  furface,  it  is  of  a pure  white, 
with  the  tip  of  a fine  violet.  We  fhall  laftly  mention  the 
common  mufcle,  the  exterior  coat  of  which  is  dull  blueifh 
black,  that  beneath  purple,  and  the  inner  one  white:  fome- 
times we  have  feen  mufcles  in  the  hands  of  dealers,  and  in 
fcientific  collections,  of  a fine  purple  colour,  variegated  with 
large  diftinft  fpots  of  white  or  brown,  fo  dexteroufly  ma- 
naged as  to  have  all  the  appearance  of  a fhell  in  a natural 
ftate,  though  in  reality  fuch  fhells  are  the  work  of  art,  and 
no  other  than  the  common  or  edible  mufcle.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  thofe  of  the  largeft,  fize  are  ufuaily  feledted,  which, 
being  firft  uncoated  down  to  the  brightest  purple  furface, 
are  afterwards  fretted  or  rubbed  with  a file,  in  particular 
parts,  till  the  white  or  inner  coating  is  feen  through  the 
purple.  The  fpots  may  be  managed  however  with  more 
certainty,  by  covering  the  whole  furface  with  a thin  coat 
of  wax,  then  (craping  off  the  wax  in  fuch  parts  as  it  is  de- 
figned  fhould  exhibit  fpots,  and  laftly  fuffering  the  fhell  to 
remain  in  fpirit  of  falts  diluted,  or  nitrous  acid,  till  the  out- 
iide  is  corroded  in  thofe  parts  down  to  the  white  or  inner 
coat  of  the  (hell.  After  wafhing  the  (hell,  and  clearing  off 


the  wax,  the  fpots  thus  formed  may  be  ftained  of  any  co 
lour,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  operator.  A prepara- 
tion of  the^oxyd  of  iron,  or  manganele,  are  mofc  commonly 
employed,  as  thefe  produce  a brown  colour  of  different 
tints,  and  form  an  indelible  ftain.  The  Dutch,  who  are 
great  amateurs  in  conchology,  paint  fhells  with  a variety 
of  colours,  and  that  fo  ingenioufly,  as  to  render  it  difficult 
to  deteft  the  impofition.  Neither  are  they  Iefs  expert  in 
joining  broken  fhells,  cementing  and  filling  up  holes  pierced 
by  marine  worms,  or  fractures,  and  filling  the  mouths  and 
tips  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  entirely  alter  their  appearance. 

Foffil  {hells  fhould  be  noticed  here  if  any  inftrudlions  were 
neceffary  for  their  prefervation;  but  thefe  in  general  confti- 
tute  the  moll  durable  part  of  a collection,  being  either 
chalky,  caffs  in  flint  or  ftone,  or  replacements  of  fparry 
matter,  with  perhaps  only  fome  flight  fragments  of  the 
fhell  adhering,  and  that  very  rarely.  They  are  dug  out  of 
chalk-pits,  lime-flone,  or  other  ftone-quarries,  and  coal-pits. 
Sec.  Vide  “ Donovan’s  Inftru&ions  for  collefting  and  pre- 
ferving  Subjects  of  Nat.  Hid.”  from  which  the  above  par- 
ticulars are  chiefly  extracted. 

CONCHUCOS,  in  Geography,  a jurifdiftion  of  South 
America,  in  the  vice-royalty  of  Peru,  fubjedi  to  the  arch- 
bifliop  of  Lima,  which  commences  40  leagues  N.N.E.  of 
Lima,  and  extends  along  the  centre  of  the  Cordilleras.  Its 
air,  therefore,  is  different  according  to  the  height  of  the 
fituation  of  its  feveral  parts,  the  mildeft  of  which  produce 
all  kinds  of  grains  and  fruits,  and  the  others,  where  cold 
checks  their  fertility,  afford  pafture  for  all  kinds  of  cattle. 
This  jurifdiftion  abounds  with  looms  : the  principal  occu- 
pation of  the  Indians  being  woollen  manufactures  of  va- 
rious kinds,  which  conftitute  the  greateil  part  of  its  corn, 
merce  with  other  provinces. 

CONCIATOR,  in  the  Glafs  Art , is  for  the  cryftal 
glafs  what  the  founder  is  at  the  green  glafs-houfes.  He  is 
the  perfon  that  weighs  and  proportions  the  fait  on  afhes  and 
fand,  and  works  them  with  a ftrong  fire,  till  they  run  into 
lumps,  and  become  white  ; and  if  the  metal  be  too  hard, 
and  confequently  brittle,  he  adds  fait,  or  afhes ; and  if  too 
foft,  fand  ; ft  ill  mixing  them  to  a fit  temper,  which  is  only- 
known  by  the  working. 

CONCILIO — Querela  corum  rege  et  Concilio.  See. 
Querela. 

CONC1NNA,  Daniel,  in  Biography,  an  Italian  Do- 
minican, born  in  the  Venetian  territory  about  the  year 
1686.  Fie  was  highly  diftinguifhed  for  his  pulpit  talents, 
which  attached  to  him  numerous  admirers  in  Italy,  and  even 
in  Rome  itfelf.  As  a writer  he  was  efteemed,  on  account 
of  the  fupport  which  he  gave  to  the  inftitutions  of  the 
Papal  church.  He  was  author  of  numerous  publications 
in  the  Latin  and  Italian  languages,  on  hiftorical,  moral, 
and  critical  fubjefts,  among  which  are  “ Defenfio  Concilii 
Tridentini,  et  Apoft.  Conff.  Eccle  Rom.  in  caufa  Pauper- 
tatis  Monaftics,  &c.”  “ Ufura  Contraflus  trini  Differta- 
tionis  Hill.  Theo).  demonftrata,”  See.  “ De  Spectaculis 
Theatrahbns  Chriftiano  cuiquam,  turn  Laico,  turn  Clerico, 
vetitis,  &c.”  “ Theologia  Chriftiana,  dogmatico-moralis,” 
in  jo  vols.  qto.  “ Theological,  Moral,  and  Critical  Difler- 
tations,  relative  to  the  Logic  of  Probabilities,  with  Sup- 
plementary Obfervations.”  “A  Defence  of  Revealed  Re- 
ligion, See.”  Fie  died  at  Venice  in  the  year  17,56.  Nouv. 
Hift.  Di£l. 

CQNCINNOUS  Intervals,  in  Mujic,  are  fuch  as  are 
apt  and  uieful  in  harmony,  as  the  V.,  4th,  III.,  3d,  VI., 
6th,  IV.  and  5th,  in  contradiftin&ion  to  fuch  as  ate  incon- 
cinnous,  as  the  intervals  deficient  or  redundant  by  a comma,. 
See  Comma -Redundant,  Fifth , Fourth,  &.c. 
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CONC1NO  Concini,  Marshal  D’Ancre,  in  Bio- 
graphy, was  a native  of  Tufcany,  and,  with  his  wife,  Leo- 
nora Galigai,  accompanied  Mary  de  Medicis,  queen  of 
Henry  IV.  into  France,  in  1660.  He  was  made  gentle- 
man of  the  bed-chamber,  governor  of  Normandy,  and 
marfhal  of  France,  in  1615.  As  he  was  raifed  by  the  in- 
fluence which  he  attained  over  the  mind  of  the  queen,  he 
held  the  reins  of  government  during  the  minority  of  Louis 
XIII.  and  behaved  in  fo  haughty  a manner  to  the  young 
king,  that  he  was  induced  to  order  his  arreft,  and  in  cafe  of 
refinance,  the  perfon  fent  on  the  bufniefs  was  commanded 
to  kill  him.  '.The  captain  of  the  guard  demanded  his 
fword  as  he  was  palling  the  drawbridge  of  the  Louvre,  and 
ttpon  his  refufing  to  comply,  he  fliot  him  dead,  April  24, 
1617.  His  body,  after  it  had  been  buried,  was  taken  up 
and  given  to  the  populace,  who  treated  it  with  every  indig- 
nity. His  wife  was  afterwards  condemned,  by  a decree  of 
the  parliament,  to  be  hanged  and  burnt.  Moreri. 

CONCIOLO,  an  Italian  painter,  who  flourilhed  in  the 
commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Upon  a picture 
at  Subiaco,  in  the  Ecclefiaftical  State,  reprefenting  the  con- 
secration of  a church,  the  artifl  has  thus  figned  his  name, 
Conxiolus  pinxit,  1219.  This  is  one  among!!  the  many 
proofs,  with  which  the  churches  and  convents  of  Italy 
abound,  to  (hew  that  however  low  the  ftate  of  the  arts  in 
Europe,  previous  to  Cimabue  and  Giotto,  the  intervention 
of  Greek  painters  was  by  no  means  neceffary  to  their  efta- 
hlifhment.  Lanzi.  Storia  Pittorica. 

CONCIONATORES,  in  Antiquity , common-council- 
men,  freemen,  called  to  the  hall  or  aflembly,  as  mol!  wor- 
thy. Thus,  “ quodam  tempore  cum  conveniffent  concio- 
natores  apud  London,  & c.”  Hit!.  Elien.  apud  Gale,  c.  46. 

CONCLAMATIO,  a fhout  raifed  by  thofe  prefent  at 
burning  the  dead,  before  they  fet  fire  to  the  funeral  pile. 
See  Shout.  The  word  was  alfo  applied  to  the  fignalfgiven  to 
the  Roman  foldiers  to  decamp,  whence  the  expreflion  “ con- 
clamare  vafa  and  “ conclamari  arma”  was  a fignal  for  bat- 
tle. It  was  likewife  ufed  for  a practice  of  calling  to  a perfon 
deceafed  three  times  by  his  name,  and  when  no  reply  was  re- 
turned, they  thus  expreffed  his  deceafe,  “ conclamatum  eft.” 
Whence  the  fame  term  was  afterwards  applied  to  the  ceffa- 
tion  of  the  Roman  empire. 

Cokclamatio,  among  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  feve- 
ral  other  nations,  was  a fpontaneous  cr.y  or  fhout,  which 
all  the  foldiers  of  an  army  made  when  they  underftood  or 
heard  the  third  fignal  for  combat. 

CONCLAVE,  an  affembly  or  meeting  of  all  the  cardi- 
nals that  are  at  Rome,  fhut  up  for  the  eledion  of  a pope  ; 
whence  it  derives  its  name.  See  Cardinal. 

The  conclave  had  its  rife  in  the  year  1270,  and  on  this 
occafion  ; Clement  IV.  being  dead  at  Viterbo,  in  1268,  the 
cardinals  were  nearly  three  years,  via.  from  the  29th  of  No- 
vember 1268,  to  the  if!  of  September  izyr,  without  being 
able  to  agree  on  the  eledion  of  a fucceffor;  in  effed,  things 
were  carried  to  fuch  pafs  that  they  were  upon  the  point  of 
breaking  up,  without  coming  to  any  conclufion  at  all. 

The  magiftrates  of  Viterbo,  being  apprifed  of  their 
defign,  by  the  advice  of  St.  Bonaventure,  then  at  Vi- 
terbo, fhut  the  gates  of  their  city,'  and  locked  up  the 
cardinals  in  the  pontifical  palace  adjoining  to  the  cathedral, 
till  they  were  brought  to  a better  underftanding. 

Hence  arofe  the  cuftom,  which  has  fince  prevailed,  *of 
fhutting  up  the  cardinals  in  a fingle  palace,  till  they  have 
eleded  the  pope. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  conclave,  as  related  by  Onuph. 
panvinius,  Ciaconius,  and  Papebroch. 

Panvinius  informs  us,  that  John  of  Toledo,  cardinal 


b fliop  of  Potto,  feeing  tbe  cardinals  dai'y  praying 
Holy  Ghoft  to  in fpi re  them  with  the  fpirit  of  concord  and 
union,  and  yet  difcord  continuing  to  reign  among  them, 
fa;d  pleafantly,  “ Let  us  uncover  tbe  room,  elfe  the  Floiy 
Ghoft  will  never  get  at  us.”  When  this  farcaftic  remark, 
was  reported  to  the  magiftrates  of  Viterbo,  they  imme- 
diately ordered  the  roof  of  the  room  in  which  the  cardinals 
were  affembled,  to  be  taken  off,  hoping  that  this  new  incon- 
venience would  oblige  them  to  haften  the  eledion  ; but  their 
obftinacy  prevailed  againft  all  inconveniences,  till  the  magif- 
trates bethought  themfelves  of  daily  leffening  their  fubfill- 
ence  ; and  this  had  the  defired  efTed.  For  being  thus  re- 
duced to  the  alternative  of  ftarving  or  agreeing,  they  left  the 
eledion  by  compromife  to  fix  of  their  number;  and  then 
Gregory  X.  was  eleded. 

Conclave  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  place  wherein  the  eledion 
of  the  pope  is  performed  ; which  is  now  at  St.  Peter’s  in  the 
Vatican  ; though  Gregory  X.  and  Clement  V.  appointed  it 
fhould  always  be  held  in  the  place  where  the  laft  poDe 
fhould  die.  But  if  he  fhould  die  in  a borough  or  village, 
where  theeledors  could  not  conveniently  meet,  the  eledion 
was  to  take  place  in  the  epifcopal  city,  or  in  the  neareft  to 
it,  if  that  city  were  under  an  interdid. 

While  the  affair  is  in  hand,  if  it  be  in  winter,  the  walls 
and  windows  are  all  mured  up,  excepting  only  a fingle  pane, 
to  give  a little  light ; in  fummer  the  windows  are  not 
clofed  ; but  the  great  door  of  the  hall  is  fecured  with  four 
locks  and  four  bolts ; ao  aperture  being,  however,  left, 
through  which  to  fupply  the  imprifoned  prelates  with  vic- 
tuals. 

If  the  eledion  takes  place  at  Rome,  the  door  of  the  con- 
clave, and  all  the  avenues  to  it  are  to  be  carefully  guarded 
by  the  city- guards,  by  the  Roman  nobility,  by  the  am- 
baffadors  of  princes,  and  by  the  bifhops  and  confervators  of 
the  city.  If  the  eledion  is  to  be  made  out  of  Rome,  the 
fame  duty  is  incumbent  upon  the  temporal  lords  and  ma- 
giftrates of  the  place  ; and  it  is  a duty  common  to  them  all 
to  fee  that  nothing  be  carried  into  the  conclave,  or  out  of 
it,  that  has  the  lea!!  tendency  to  retard  or  prevent  a lawful 
eledion. 

In  the  hall,  which  is  very  ample,  there  are  cells  or  Halls 
ereded  for  as  many  cardinals  as  are  to  be  prefent  at  the 
eledion  ; the  cells  being  only  feparated  by  deal  boards,  and 
the  room  having  no  outlet,  except  to  the  privy. 

The  cells  are  marked  with  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and 
are  diftributed  to  the  cardinals  by  lot : each  cardinal  puts 
his  arms  on  the  cell  that  falls  to  his  fhare. 

No  one  {hall  be  allowed  to-  go  into  the  common  room  or 
conclave,  nor  out  of  it,  but  in  cafe  of  ficknefs,  or  on  fome 
other  urgent  occafion. 

After  the  affembly  has  continued  three  days,  they  arc 
only  allowed  one  difh  for  a meal;  and  after  fifteen  days 
more,  only  bread,  wine,  and  water,  though  this  rule  is  not 
very  ftridly  regarded. 

Each  cardinal  is  allowed  two  conclavifts,  or  fervants  to  at- 
tend him,  and  to  be  fhut  up  with  him. 

The  eledion  is  begun  ten  days  after  the  pope’s  deceafe, 
and  decided  by  a majority  of  two  parts  in  three  of  the  car- 
dinals prefent,  who  vote  by  ballot ; and  if,  upon  ferutiny, 
no  one  of  the  candidates  has  two-thirds  of  the  votes,  the 
balloting  mull,  after  a ftated  interval,  be  repeated.  And 
this  continues  to  be  reiterated  if  they  fhould  remain  fhut 
up  for  years,  till  one  of  them  attains  the  fore -mentioned 
fuperiority.  Cardinals  who  arrive  before  the  eledion  it 
finifhed,  are  inclofed  with  the  reft. 

Thefe  regulations  were  principally  eftablifhed  by  Gre- 
gory X.  in  1274.  But  as  this  conftitution  of  Gregory  X. 
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Was  thought  by  the  cardinals  to  be  too  rigorous,  they  pre- 
vailed upon  Clement  VI.  in  the  year  1.3/51,  not  long  before 
his  death,  to  mitigate  it.  Clement  allowed  them  to  have 
each  two  fervants,  clerks,  or  laymen  ; to  have  curtains 
round  their  beds,  and  one  difh  of  flelh  or  fifh  at  dinner,  and 
another  at  flipper,  betides  bread,  wine,  fruit,  and  fweet- 
meats,  fo  long  as  they  continued  in  the  conclave. 

Matthew  Paris  fays,  the  word  conclave  anciently  fignifiea 
the  pope’s  wardrobe. 

It  is  a popular  proverb  in  Italy,  chi  entra  papa,  efce  car- 
dinal; he  who  enters  pope,  comes  out  cardinal ; q.  d.  he 
who  according  to  common  report  will  be  elefted  pope,  or- 
dinarily is  not. 

We  have  various  accounts,  both  by  proteftant  and  popith 
writers,  of  the  intrigues  that  have  been  praftifed  in  the 
conclave,  during  contefted  eleftions.  What  is  faid  to  have 
patted  upon  the  deceafe  of  Alexander  VII.  is  no  tale  in- 
vented by  proteftants,  but  related  by  grave  Roman  catho- 
lics, viz.  that  on  the  laft  day,  cardinal  Sforza,  going  into 
the  conclave,  afked  another  cardinal,  his  intimate  friend, 
what  he  thought  would  be  the  ittuc  ? He  returned  this 
frank  anfwer:  “ Signior  cardinal,  if  the  French  make  the 
pope,  he  will  be  cardinal  Farnefe  ; if  the  Spaniards,  cardi- 
nal Rofpigliofi  ; if  he  is  made  by  the  people  of  Rome,  he 
will  be  cardinal  Barberini  ; if  the  Holy  Ghoft  appoints  him, 
cardinal  Odefchalchi  will  be  the  man;  if  the  devil  has  a hand 
in  it,  he  mull  be  your  eminence,  or  myfetf.”  Upon  this, 
Sforza  replied  with  a laugh,  “ then  Rofpigliofi  will  be 
the  man  and  he  was  accordingly  chofen  by  the  name  of 
Clement  IX.  In  the  year  1724,  upon  the  death  of  Inno- 
cent XIII,  the  following  fatirical  diftinftion  was  made  be- 
tween the  candidates  for  the  papal  throne  : 

“ II  Cielo  vuol  Orfini 
II  popolo  Corfini 
Le  Donne  Ottoboni 
II  Diavolo  Alberoni-’> 

i.e.  <e  Heaven  is  for  Orfini, 

The  people  for  Corfini, 

The  ladies  for  Ottoboni, 

The  devil  for  Alberoni.” 

But  Orfini  was  chofen  by  the  name  of  Benedict  XIII. 
Reyfler’s  Trav.  vol.  ii.  p.  109. 

CONCLUSION,  in  Law , is  where  a man  by  his  own 
aft  upon  record  hath  charged  himfelf  with  a duty  or  other 
thing,  or  confefild  any  matter  whereby  he  {hall  be  con- 
cluded : as  if  a Iheriff  returns  that  he  hath  taken  the  body 
upon  a capias,  and  hath  not  the  body  in  court,  at  the  day 
of  the  return  of  the  writ ; by  the  return,  the  Iheriff  is  con- 
cluded from  plea  of  efcape,  &c.  Terms  de  Ley,  153,  &c. 
In  another  fenfe  the  word  conclufion  fignifies  the  end  of 
any  plea,  replication,  &c.  and  a plea  to  the  writ,  is  to  con- 
clude to  the  writ;  a plea  in  bar,  to  conclude  to  the  aftion, 
Sec.  Conclufion  of  plea  in  bar  fhall  be,  et  hoc  paratus  cjl 
verificare : — of  other  pleas  et  de  hoc  ponil  fe  fuper  patriam. 
Kitch.  219,  220.  See  Plea. 

Conclusion  of  deeds,  mentions  the  execution  and  date 
of  the  deed,  or  the  time  of  its  being  given  or  executed, 
either  exprefsly,  or  by  reference  to  fome  day  and  year  be- 
fore-mentioned. Not  but  a deed  is  good,  although  it  men- 
tion no  date,  or  hath  a falfe  date  ; or  even  if  it  hath  an 
impoflible  date,  as  the  30th  of  February;  provided  the 
real  day  of  its  being  dated  or  given,  that  is  delivered,  can 
be  proved.. 


Conclusion,  in  Logic , the  laft  part  of  an  argument ; or 
the  conftquence  drawn  from  fomething  either  aflumed  of 
proved  before. 

The  conclufion  of  an  argument  contains  two  parts : the 
confequent,  which  is  the  matter  of  it ; and  the  confequence, 
which  is  its  form,  aud  which,  of  a Ample  abfolute  propofi- 
tion,  renders  the  conclufion  relative  to  the  premifes  whence 
it  is  drawn. 

The  queftion  and  conclufion,  fay  the  fchoolmen,  are  the 
fame  ideas,  only  confidered  in  different  views,  or  relations: 
in  the  queftion  they  are  confidered  as  doubtfnl;  in  the  con- 
clufion as  void  of  doubt. 

Conclusion,  in  Oratory,  confifts  of  two  parts;  the  Re- 
capitulation, or  Enumeration,  and  the  Passions. 
See  alfo  Peroration. 

Conclusions  d'uns procedure  militaire,  Fr.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Judge  Advocate. 

CON  SO  BAR,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia,  in 
Upper  Media,  towards  the  S.W.  of  Ecbatana. 

CONCOCTION,  in  the  Animal  Economy,  a term  ufed  by 
the  older  writers  to  denote  the  procefs  which  the  food  un- 
dergoes in  the  ftomacb,  and  by  which  it  is  converted  into 
chyme  and  chyle.  This  procefs  is  now  more  ufually  termed 
Digestion,  which  fee. 

Concoction,  in  the  Pathology  of  Hippocrates  and  Ga- 
len, and  their  numerous  followers,  was  alfo  employed  to  fig- 
nifv  certain  changes  in  ihe  fluids  in  the  courfe  of  acute 
d'feafes,  from  a fuppofed  analogy  between  the  changes,  and 
thofe  which  the  aliments  undergo  in  the  ftomach  during  di- 
geltion.  The  procefs  of  concoftion  may  be  particularly  il- 
luftrated  in  the  cafe  of  a common  phlegmon,  or  boil ; the 
progrefs  of  which  is  marked,  according  to  G'-den,  by  four 
diltinft  ftages.  The  firft,  or  incipient  age,  when  thefe  fluids 
are  beginning  to  colleft,  is  confidered  as  the  ftage  of  crude 
and  unchanged  humours  : in  the  fecond,  or  fiage  of  increafe , 
in  conftquence  of  the  procefs  of  concoftion,  heat  is  diffuled 
through  the  part,  and  the  pain,  tenfion,  and  tumour  arc  in- 
creafed  : when  the  humours  are  completely  concofted,  and 
converted  into  pus,  the  fiage  of  the  phlegmon  is  faid  to  be 
Jiationary , or  the  difeafe  to  be  in  its  vigour  : and  the  fourth 
ftage  is  that,  in  which  the  tenfion  and  tumour  become  lefs, 
and  which  is  termed  the  decline  of  the  fwelling.  A flmilar 
progrefs  is  obfervable  in  almoft  all  inflammatory  d’feafes.' 
Thus  in  catarrh,  affefting  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nofe, 
the  difeharge  in  the  commencement  is  thin  and  watery,  and, 
in  the  language  of  the  liumoral  pathology,  crude  ; by  degrees 
a thicker  and  more  opake  matter  is  difeharged,  which  at 
length  (becoming  completely  concofted),  afiumes  a verythick 
and  purulent  appearance,  which  betokens  the  decline  of  the 
difeafe.  Such  alfo  is  the  progrefs  of  change  in  the  fluids  ex- 
peftorated  in  inflammations  of  the  lungs  and  bronchias,  dif- 
eharged from  the  eyes  in  ophthalmia.  See.  By  an  analogy 
fomewhat  remote,  this  doftrine  was  transferred  to  febrile 
complaints,  where  no  local  inflammation,  or  depofitary  of 
morbid  concofting  matter,  exitted.  In  an  idiopathic  fever, 
as  fynochus  or  typhus,  the  aivine  excrements,  the  urine,  and 
the  difeharge  from  the  fkin,  were  referred  to,  as  evidence  of 
the  procefs  of  concoftion  ; and  the  varieties  of  the  appearance 
of  thefe  difeharges  arc  deferibed  by  Hippocrates,  and  his 
commentator  Galen,  as  denoting  the  ftates  of  crudity  and  of 
concoftion,  and  hence  as  affording  a prognofis  of  the  future 
progrefs  and  event  of  the  difeafe.  The  aivine  excrement  is 
laid  to  be  well  concofted,  when  it  is,  as  in  health,  foft  and 
connefted,  and  is  difeharged  with  the  ufual  regularity.  When  < 
it  is  not  in  this  ftate,  but  liquid  and  watery,  partly  liquid, 
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partly  folid,  8cc.  It  is  confidered  a6  not  concofted,  and  there- 
fore indicating  the  unhealthy  condition  of  thebowels,  through 
which  it  had  pafTed.  And  thus,  with  refpeft  to  the  urine, 
when  it  is  extremely  thin  and  limpid,  it  is  faid  to  be  crude  ; 
and  when  it  is  (lightly  tinged  with  yellow,  it  is  confidered  as 
having  undergone  a fmall  degree  of  concoftion,  which  is  ftill 
more  complete,  if  it  foon  depodts  a moderate  fediment.  But 
the  figns  of  concoftion  in  the  urine  were  faid  to  be  different 
in  the  young  and  the  old,  and  different  alfo  in  different  dif- 
eafes.  Thus  in  bilious  and  fummer  fevers,  a light  cloud 
fufpended  in  the  urine  was  deemed  the  (ign  of  concoftion  ; in 
inflammatory  fever?,  a white  fediment.  See  Galen,  de  Tot. 
Morbi.  Tempor.  et  de  Crifibus,  lib.  i. 

CONCOLIN,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Iiere  ; leagues  N.E.  of  Grenoble. 

CONCOMITANT,  in  Theology , fomething  that  accom- 
panies, or  goes  along  with,  another. 

Concomitant  grace,  is  that  which  God  affords  us  during 
the  courfe  of  our  adtions  to  enable  us  to  perform  them  ; and 
as  the  Roman  fchoolmen  fay,  to  render  them  meritorious. 

Co  ncomitant  Necejfity.  See  Necessity. 

CONCORD,  Form  of,  in  Ecclefiajltcal  Hijlory,  a ftand- 
ard-book  among  the  Lutherans,  compofed  at  Torgaw,  in 
1576,  and  thence  called  tile  Book  of  Torgaw,  and  reviewed 
at  Berg,  by  fix  Lutheran  doftors  of  Germany,  the  principal 
of  whom  was  James  Andreae.  This  book  contains  in  two 
parts,  a fyltem  of  dodfrine,  the  fubfeription  of  which  was 
a condition  of  communion,  and  a formal  and  very  fevere  con- 
demnation of  all  who  differed  from  the  compilers  of  it,  par- 
ticularly with  rtfpedl  to  the  majefty  and  omniprefence  of 
Clinff's  body,  and  the  real  manducation  of  his  flefti  and  blood 
in  the  eucharift.  It  was  firft  impofedon  the  Saxons.by  Au- 
guitus,  and  occafioned  great  oppofition  and  difturbance,  both 
among  the  Lutherans  and  Reformed. 

Several  of  the  mod  eminent  churches  of  the  Lutheran 
communion  rejected  it  fo  firmly  and  refolutely,  that  no  argu- 
ments nor  intreaties  could  engage  them  to  admit  it  as  a rule  of 
faith,  or  even  as  a mean  of  lnllruftion.  Accordingly,  it  was 
rejedted  for  various  reafons,  by  the  churches  of  Heffia,  Po- 
merania, Nuremberg,  Holdein,  Silefia,  Denmark,  Brunf- 
wick, and  others.  Among  the  Reformed,  or  Calviniffs,  the 
Swifs  dodders,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Hofpinian,  the  Bel- 
gic  divines,  thofe  of  the  Palatinate,  together  with  the  princi- 
palities of  Anhalt  and  Bade,  declared  war  againd  it.  This 
form  of  concord,  however,  was  patronized  in  a fpecial  manner 
by  Julius,  duke  of  Brunfwick,  to  whom,  in  a great  meafure, 
it  owed  its  exidence  ; and  who  employed  his  authority  and 
munificence  in  encouraging  thofe  by  whom  it  was  compofed, 
and  sn  commanding  all  the  ecclefiaftics,  within  his  dominions, 
to  receive  and  fubferibe  it  as  a rule  of  faith.  But  foon  after 
it  was  publilhed,  this  zealous  prince  changed  his  mind,  dif- 
fered it  to  be  publicly  expofed  by  the  divines  of  his  univer- 
fity  of  Helmdadt,  and  to  be  excluded  from  the  number  of 
creeds  and  confcffions  that  were  received  by  his  iubjefts. 
Various  means  were  ufed  to  obviate  his  objections  ; and 
particularly  in  the  year  1583,  a convocation  of  divines  from 
Saxony,  Brandenburg,  Brunfwick,  and  the  Palatinate,  was 
held  at  Quedlinburg  for  this  purpofe.  But  Julius  perfifted 
in  his  oppofition,  and  propofed  that  the  form  of  concord 
fhould  be  examined,  and  its  authority  difeuffed  by  a general 
affembly  or  fynod  of  the  Lutheran  church. 

In  the  year  1614,  John  Sigifmund,  eleftor  of  Branden- 
burg, following  the  example  of  the  landgrave  of  Heffe,  re- 
nounced Lutheranifm,  and,  under  certain  rdlriftions,  em- 
braced the  communion  of  the  Reformed  churches.  This 
«srent  occafioned  a difpute,  which  was  agitated  with  violence, 
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and  which  occafioned  the  form  of  concord  to  be  fupprefled 
in  the  territories  of  Brandenburg,  and  the  fubjefts  of  that 
electorate  to  be  prohibited,  by  a folemn  ediCt,  from  ftudy- 
ing  divinity  in  the  academy  of  Wittemberg.  Towards  the 
clofe  of  the  17th  century,  viz.  in  the  year  167J,  a new 
confeffion  of  faith  was  drawn  up  by  the  Helvetic  divines, 
under  the  denomination  of  the  “ form  of  concord  or  of 
agreement,”  which  was  alfo  entitled  the  “ Confenfus  but 
the  introduction  of  it  occafioned  cor.tefts  and  tumults  in  fe- 
veral  places.  It  maintained,  however,  its  credit  and  au- 
thority in  the  church  of  Geneva,  until  the  year  1706, 
when,  without  being  abrogated  by  any  pofitive  aft,  it  fell 
into  difufe.  In  fcveral  other  parts  of  Swifferland,  it 
was  ftill  impofed  as  a rule  of  faith,  particularly  in  1718, 
by  the  magiftrates  of  Bern,  who  publifhed  an  order,  by 
which  all  profeffbrs  and  pallors,  particularly  thofe  of  the 
univerfity  and  church  of  Laufanne,  who  were  fufpefted  of 
entertaining  any  erroneous  opinions,  were  obliged  to  de- 
clare their  affent  to  this  formulary.  Many  paftors  and  can- 
didates for  holy  orders  refufed  the  affent  that  was  demanded 
by  the  magiftrates,  and  fome  of  them  were  punifliea  for  this 
refufal.  In  confequence  of  tbefe  warm  conteftsand  grievous 
complaints  letters  were  addreffed  by  George  I.,  king  of 
England,  as  alfo  by  the  king  of  Pruffia,  in  the  year  1723, 
to  the  Swifs  cantons,  in  order  to  procure  the  abrogation  of 
this  form,  or  confenfus,  which  was  confidered  as  an  obftacle 
to  the  union  of  the  Reformed  and  Lutheran  churches.  Mo- 
fheim’s  Eccl.  Hift.  by  Dr.  Maclaine,  vol,  iv.  v.  vi. 

Concord,  in  Geography , a flouriftiing  poft-town  of  Ame- 
rica, in  New  Hampftiire,  pleafantly  lituated  on  the  W. 
bank  of  Merrimack  river,  in  Rockingham  county,  eight 
miles  above  Hookfet  falls.  The  legiflature  has,  of  late, 
held  its  feffionshere  ; and  on  account  of  its  central  fituation 
in  the  front  of  a thriving  country,  it  will  probably  become 
the  permanent  feat  of  government.  Much  of  the  trade  of 
the  upper  country  centers  here.  This  town  is  connefted  with 
Pembroke  by  a handfome  bridge  acrofs  the  Merrimack. 
Concord  was  incorporated  in  1763,  and  has  1747  inhabit- 
ants. Its  Indian  name  was  “ Penacook.”  It  was  granted 
by  Maffachufetts,  and  called  “ Rumford.”  The  compaft 
part  of  the  town  contains  about  170  houfes,  a congrega- 
tional church,  and  an  academy,  which  was  incorporated  in 
1790.  It  is  54  miles  W.N.W.  of  Portfmouth,  58  S.W. 
of  Dartmouth  college,  and  70  northward  from  Bofton. 
N.  lat.  430  12'.  W.  long.  710  29'. 

Concord,  a town  of  America  in  the  date  of  Vermont 
and  county  of  Effex,  lying  on  Connecticut  river,  oppofite 
to  a part  of  the  15  mile  falls. 

Concord,  a poft-town  of  America,  in  the  ftate  of  Maf- 
fachufetts, being  one  of  the  molt  confiderable  towns  in 
Middlefex  county,  fituated  on  Concord  river,  in  a healthy 
and  pleafant  fpot,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  county,  and 
18  miles  N.W.  of  Bolton,  and  17  E.of  Lancalter.  Its 
Indian  name  was  Mufquetequid  ; and  it  owes  its  prefent 
name  to  the  peaceable  manner  in  which  it  was  obtained  from 
the  natives.  It  was  incorporated  in  1635  ; being  at  that 
time  the  molt  diftant  fettlement  from  the  fea-lhore  of  New 
England.  In  1791  this  townfhip  contained  225  dwelling 
houfes  and  1^90  inhabitants ; and  as  a proof  of  the  falu- 
brity  of  its  fituation,  80  of  the  number  were  above  70  years 
old;  and  for  13  years  before  1791,  the  average  num- 
ber of  deaths  was  17,  one  in  four  of  whom  was  70  years 
old  or  upwards.  The  public  buildings  are  a congregational 
church,  a fpacious  (tone  gaol,  and  a very  handiome  county 
court  houfe.  The  river  is  croffed  by  three  bridges,  of  which 
one  is  208  feet  long  and  18  feet  wide,  fupported  by  12 
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piers,  and  built  after  the  manner  of  Charles  riv^r  bridge. 
This  town,  during  the  revolution,  was  the  feat  of  the  pro- 
vincial congrefs  in  1774,  and  the  fpot  where  the  firft  oppo- 
lition  was  made  to  the  Britifh  troops,  on  the  19th  of  April 
1775.  The  grand  court  has  been  held  here,  when  conta- 
gious difeafes  have  prevailed  in  the  capital.  N.  lat.  410  25'. 

Concord,  a fmall  river  of  Maffachufetts,  formed  of  two 
branches,  which  unite  near  the  centre  of  the  town  of 
Concord,  whence  it  takes  its  courfe  in  a N.E.  and  N.  direc- 
tion through  Bedford  and  Billerica,  and  empties  itfelf  into 
Merrimack  river  at  Tewikbury.  This  river  is  remarkable  for 
the  gentlenefs  of  its  fcarcely  perceivable  current.  At  low 
water  mark  it  is  from  100  to  2co  feet  wide,  arid  from  3 to 
12  feet  deep.  During  floods  it  is  nearly  a mile  in  breadth  : 
and  when  viewed  from  the  town  of  Concord,  exhibits  a fine 
appearance. 

Concord,  atownlhip  of  Delaware  county  in  the  ftate  of 
Pcnnfjlvania. 

Concord,  a fettlement  in  Georgia,  on  the  E.  bank  of 
the  Miflifiippi,  about  a mile  from  the  fouth  line  of  Ten- 
neffee,  10S  miles  N.  from  the  mouth  of  Yazoo  river, 
and  2 18  below  the  Ohio.  N.  lat.  33°  55'-  W.  long.  91°  25'. 

Concord,  in  Grammar,  that  part  of  fyntax,  or  con- 
11  ru&ion,  whereby  the  words  of  a fentencc  agree  among 
themfelves,  i.  e.  whereby  nouns  are  put  in  the  fame  cafe, 
number,  gender.  See.  and  verbs  in  the  fame  number  and 
perfon,  with  nouns  and  pronouns. 

The  rules  of  concord  are  generally  the  fame  in  all  lan- 
guages, as  being  of  the  nature  of  what  is  in  ufe  almoft  every- 
where, for  the  better  diftinguilhing  of  difeourfe. 

Thus,  the  diftin&ion  of  the  two  numbers  Angular  and 
plural  obliges  us  to  make  the  adjedfive  agree  with  the 
fubitantive  in  number  ; that  is,  to  put  the  one  either  in 
this  or  that  number,  according  as  the  other  is  : for  the 
fubitantive  being  the  thing  confufedly,  though  diredtly, 
marked  by  the  adjeCfive ; if  the  fubitantive  word  mark 
feveral,  there  are  feveral  fubjedts  of  the  form  marked  by 
the  adjective,  and  of  confequence  this  (hould  be  in  the  plu- 
ral ; as  homines  doEll,  &c. 

Again,  the  diftindtion  of  mafeuline,  and  feminine,  ren- 
ders it  neceffary  to  put  the  fubitantive  and  adjective  in  the 
fame  degree. 

And  verbs  (hould  have  concord  or  agreement  with  nouns 
and  pronouns  in  number  and  perfon. 

If  any  thing  occur  apparently  contrary  to  thefe  rules, 
it  is  by  a figure;  i.e.  fomething  is  implied,  or  the  ideas 
are  confidered  more  than  the  words  themfelves.  See 
•Syntax, 

Concord,  Order  of,  in  Heraldry , was  inftituted  by 
Chriftian-Erneft,  Margrave  of  Brandenburgh,  on  his  return 
from  Spain,  in  the  year  1660,  to  diftinguifh  the  part  he  had 
taken  in  reftoring  peace  and  union  to  many  European  prin- 
ces. The  badge  of  the  order  is  a gold  crofs  of  eight  points 
enamelled  white,  furmounted  by  an  eledtoral  crown  ; in  the 
centre  of  the  crofs  a medal  thereon,  two  olive  branches 
palling  fsltierwife  through  two  crowns  : around  the  medal 
the  motto  concordans.  On  the  reverfe  the  founder’s  cypher 
with  the  date  of  the  inftitution.  This  badge  is  worn  pen- 
dent from  an  orange  ribbon. 

Concord,  in  Law,  is  the  agreement  between  parties 
who  intend  the  levying  a fine  of  lands  to  one  another,  how 
and  in  what  manner  it  Ihali  pafs.  This  is  ufuaily  an  ac- 
knowledgment from  the  deforciants  (or  thofe  who  keep 
the  other  out  of  poffeflion)  that  the  lands  in  queftion  are 
the  right  of  the  complainant.  And  from  this  acknowledg- 
mest  or  recognition  of  right,  the  party  levying  the  fine  is 
•called  the  cognizor>  aad  he  to  whom  it  is  levied  the  covsi- 
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zee.  This  acknowledgment  muft  be  made  tither  openly  in 
the  court  of  common  pleas,  or  before  the  lord  chief-jufticc 
of  that  court;  or  elfe  before  one  of  the  judges  of  that 
court ; or  two  or  more  commiffioners  in  the  country,  em- 
powered by  a fpecial  authority,  called  a writ  of  “ dedimu* 
poteftatem  ;”  by  which  judges  and  commiffioners  are  bound 
by  ftatute  18  Edw.  I.  ft.  4.  to  take  care  that  the  cognizors 
be  of  full  age,  found  memory,  and  out  of  prifon.  If  there 
be  anv  feme-covert  among  the  cognizors,  (he  is  privately 
examined  whether  Hie  does  it  willingly  and  freely,  or  by 
compulfion  of  her  hufbarid. 

Concord,  is  alfo  an  agreement  made  upon  any  trefpafs 
committed  (betwixt  two,  or  more) ; and  is  divided  into 
concord  executory,  and  concord  executed.  Thefe  concords  or 
agreements  are  byway  of  fatisfadiion  for  the  trefpafs.  See. 

Plowden  obferves,  that  the  firft  binds  not,  being  impel*- 
fedt  ; but  the  latter  is  perfedt,  and  binds  the  party. 

Others  are  of  opinion,  that  concords  executory  are  per- 
fedt, and  bind  no  lefs  than  thofe  executed. 

Concord,  in  Mujic,  denotes  the  relation  of  two  founds 
which  are  always  agreeable  to  the  ear,  whether  beard  in  fuc- 
ceffion  or  confonance. 

If  two  Angle  founds  be  in  fuch  a relation,  or  have  fuch  a 
difference  of  tone,  as  that,  being  founded  together,  they 
make  a mixture,  or  compound  found,  which  affedts  the  ear 
with  pleafure  ; that  relation  is  called  concord : and  whatever 
two  founds  make  an  agreeable  compound  in  confonance, 
thofe  fame  founds  will  always  be  pleafing  in  fucceffio.n,  or 
will  follow  each  other  agreeably. 

The  reverfe  of  concord  is  what  we  call  difeord ; which  is 
the  general  denomination  of  all  the  relations  or  differences  of 
tone  that  have  no  pleafing  effect. 

Concord  and  harmony  are,  in  effedt,  the  fame  thing  ; 
though  cuftom  has  applied  them  differently.  As  concord 
expreffes  the  agreeable  effedt  of  two  founds  in  confonance  : 
fo  harmony  expreffes  the  fame  fort  of  agreement  in  a great 
number  of  founds  in  confonance  : add,  that  harmony  al- 
ways implies  confonance  ; but  concord  is  femetimes  applied 
to  fucceffion,  though  never  but  when  the  tones  will  make 
ai.  agreeable  confonance  ; whence  it  is,  that  Dr.  Holder, 
and  fome  other  writers,  ufe  the  word  confonance  for  what 
we  cal!  concord. 

Unifonance,  then,  being  the  relation  of  equality  between 
the  tones  of  two  founds,  all  the  unifons  are  concords,  and 
in  the  firft  degree  ; but  an  interval  being  a difference  of 
tone,  or  a relation  of  inequality  between  two  founds,  be- 
comes a concord  or  difeord,  according  to  the  circumftances 
of  the  particular  relation.  Indeed  fome  reftrain  concord  to 
intervals,  and  make  a difference  of  tone  conftitute  the  effen- 
tial  difference  of  concord  and  difeord ; but  two  unifons 
cannot  form  an  interval. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  affirm  the  reafon  or  foundation  of  con- 
cordance : the  difference  of  tone,  we  have  elfewhere  ob- 
ferved,  takes  its  rife  from  the  different  velocity  of  the  vi- 
brations of  the  fonorous  body,  Le.  of  the  velocity  of  thofe 
vibrations  in  their  recourfes ; the  more  frequent  their  re- 
courfes  are,  the  more  acute  will  be  the  tone,  and  <oics 
’verjd. 

But  the  effential  difference  between  concord  and  difeord 
lies  deeper  : there  does  not  appear  any  natural  aptitude  in 
the  two  founds  of  a concord,  to  determine  it  to  give  us  a 
pleafing  fenfation,  more  than  in  the  two  founds  of  a dii- 
cord  : thefe  different  effects  are  merely  arbitrary,  and  mult 
be  refolved  into  the  divine  pleafure. 

We  know  by  experience  what  proportions  and  relations 
of  tone  afford  pleafure,  and  what  do  not ; and  we  know 
alfo  how  to  exprefs  the  difference  of  tone  by  the  proportion 
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of  numbers ; we  know  wliat  it  is  pleates  us,  though 
we  do  not  know  why:  we  know,  v.  gr.  that  the  ratio 
cf  .1  : 2 conflitutes  concord,  and  6 : 7 difcord  : but  on 
what  original  grounds  agreeable  or  difagreeable  ideas  are 
connefted  with  thofe  relations,  and  the  proper  influence  of 
the  one  on  the  other,  are  above  our  reach. 

By  experience  we  know,  that  the  following  ratios  of  the 
lengths  of  ftrings  are  all  concord  ; viz.  2 1,  3 : 2,  4 : 

3,5:4 ,6:5,5:  3,8:5;  that  is,  take  any  firing  for 
a fundamental,  which  fliall  be  reprelented  by  the  number  1, 
and  the  following  divilions  thereof  will  be  all  concord  with 
. 1-2-3  4-5-3-5 

the  whole;  viz.  . 

2 3-4.5  6.5.8 

So  that  the  diftinguilhing  character  between  concords  and 
difcords  muft  be  looked  for  in  thefe  numbers,  exprefiing  the 
intervals  of  found  ; not  abftradledly  and  in  themfelves,  but 
as  exprefiing  the  number  of  vibrations.  Now,  unifons  are 
in  the  fir  ft  degree  of  concord,  or  they  have  the  moil  per- 
fect liktnefs  or  agreement  in  tone;  and  therefore  have 
fomething  in  them  acceflory  to  that  agreement  which  is 
found.  Ids  or  more,  in  every  concord : the  nearer  two 
founds  come  to  an  equality  of  tone,  the  flower  are  the 
beats,  and  the  more  agreement  they  have  ; therefore,  it  is 
not  in  the  equality  or  inequality  of  the  numbers  that  this 
agreement  lies. 

Further,  if  we  confider  the  number  of  vibrations  made 
in  any  given  time  by  two  ftrings  of  equal  tone  ; on  the 
principle  laid  down,  they  are  equal  : and  therefore  the  vi- 
brations of  the  two  ftrings  coincide,  or  commence  to- 
gether as  frequently  as  pofilble,  i.  e.  they  coincide  at 
every  vibration  ; in  the  frequency  of  which  coincidence, 
or  united  mixture  of  the  motions  of  the  two  ftrings,  and 
of  the  undulations  of  the  air  which  they  occafion,  it  is, 
that  the  difference  of  concord  arid  difcord  muft  be  fought. 
Now,  the  nearer  the  vibrations  of  two  ftrings  approach  to  a 
coincidence  as  frequent  as  pofilble,  the  nearer  they  Ihould 
approach  that  condition,  and  confequently  the  agreement  of 
unifons  ; which  is  confirmed  by  experience. 

For  if  we  take  the  natural  feries  I,  2.  3,  4,  5,  6,  and 
compare  each  number  to  the  next,  as  exprefiing  the  num- 
ber of  vibrations  in  the  fame  time  of  two  ftrings,  whofe 
lengths  are  reciprocally  as  thofe  numbers;  the  rule  will 
be  found  exadl,  for  1 : 2 is  beft,  then  2:3;  after  6 
the  union  is  unfufferable  ; the  coincidences  being  too 
rare  : though  there  are  other  ratios  that  are  agreeable, 

befides  thofe  found  in  that  continued  order,  viz.  3 : 5, 
and  5 : S,  which,  with  the  preceding  five,  are  all  the  con- 
cording  intervals  within,  or  lefs  than  an  odtave,  or  1 : 
2 ; that  is,  whofe  acuteft  term  is  greater  than  half  the 
fundamental. 

On  this  principle,  3 : 5 will  be  preferable  to  4 : 5 ; be- 
caufe  thofe  being  equal  in  the  number  of  vibrations  of  the 
acuter  term,  there  is  an  advantage  on  the  fide  of  the  funda- 
mental in  the  ratio  3 : 5,  where  the  coincidence  is  made  at 
every  third  vibration  of  the  fundamental,  and  every  fifth  of 
the  acute  term  : fo  alfo  the  ratio  5 : S is  lefs  perfect  than 
5:6;  becaufe,  though  the  vibrations  of  each  fundamental 
that  go  to  one  coincidence  are  equal  ; yet  in  the  ratio  5 : 6, 
the  coincidence  is  at  every  fixth  of  the  acute  term,  and  only 
at  every  eighth  in  the  other  cafe. 

Thus,  we  have  a rule  for  judging  of  the  preference  of 
concords,  from  the  coincidence  of  their  vibrations  : agree- 
able to  which  rule,  they  are  difpofed  into  the  order  of  the 
following  table  ; to  which  the  names  of  the  concords  in 
pratfice,  the  ratio  of  their  vibrations,  the  lengths  of  the 
firings,  and  the  number  of  coincidences  in  the  fame,  are 
expreffed. 


Ratios,  or  vibrations. 

Grave  Acute 

Comcid. 

Term-  Term. 

Unifon  — — 1 

I 

Odlave,  8ve  — 2 

1 

60 

Fifth,  7th  — — 3 

2 

3° 

Fourth,  4th  — 4 

3 

20 

Sixth,  gr.  — • — 5 

3 

20 

Third,  gr.  — — 5 

4 

l5 

Third,  lefler  — 6 

5 

I 2 

Sixth,  lefler  — 3 

12 

Grave  Acute 

Lengths. 

Though  this  order  be  fettled  by  reafon,  yet  it  is  confirm- 
ed  by  the  ear.  On  this  foundation,  concords  muft  ft  ill  be 
the  more  perfect,  as  they  have  the  greateft  number  of 
coincidences,  with  regard  to  the  number  of  vibrations  in 
both  the  ftrings  ; and  where  the  coincidences  are  equal,  the 
preference  will  fall  on  that  interval,  whofe  acuteft  term  has 
feweft  vibrations  to  each  coincidence  : which  rule,  however, 
is  in  fome  cafes  contrary  to  experience  ; and  yet  it  is  the 
only  rule  hitherto  difcovered. 

Indeed,  Kircher,  after  father  Merfenne,  gives  us  an- 
other ftandard  for  fettling  the  comparative  perfection  of  in- 
tervals with  regard  to  the  agreement  of  their  extremes  in 
tone  : and  it  is  this. 

The  perception  of  concordance,  fay  they,  is  nothing  but 
the  comparing  two  or  more  different  motions  which  in  the 
fame  time  afteCf  the  auditory  nerve  : now  we  cannot  make 
a certain  judgment  of  any  confonance,  till  the  air  is  as  often 
ftruck  in  the  fame  time  by  two  ftrings,  as  there  are  units 
in  each  member  exprefiing  the  ratio  of  that  concord  ; v.  gr. 
we  cannot  perceive  a fifth,  till  two  vibrations  of  the  one 
firing,  and  three  of  the  other,  are  accomplifhed  together  ; 
which  ftrings  are  in  length  as  3 to  2 : the  rule  then  is,  that 
thofe  concords  are  the  mod  fimple  and  agreeable,  which  are 
generated  in  the  leafttime  ; and  thofe,  on  the  contrary,  the 
moft  compound  and  harfh,  which  are  generated  in  the  long- 
eft  time. 

For  inftance,  let  1,  2,  3,  be  the  lengths  of  3 ftrings, 
1 : 2 is  an  odtave  52:3a  fifth  ; and  1 : 3 an  oftave  and 
fifth  compounded,  or  a twelfth.  The  vibrations  of  ftrings 
being  reciprocally  as  their  lengths,  the  firing  2 will  necefia- 
rily  vibrate  once,  while  the  firing  1 vibrates  twice,  and  then 
exifts  an  oftave ; but  the  twelfth  does  not  yet  exit!,  becaufe 
the  firing  3 has  not  vibrated  once,  nor  the  firing  1 thrice, 
which  is  neceflary  to  form  a twelfth. 

Again,  for  generating  a fifth,  the  firing  2 muft  vibrate 
thrice,  and  the  firing  3 twice ; in  which  time,  the  firing 
1 will  have  vibrated  6 times  ; and  thus  the  oftave  will  be 
thrice  produced,  while  the  twelfth  is  only  produced  twice  ; 
the  firing  2 uniting  its  vibrations  fooner  with  the  firing  1, 
than  with  the  firing  3 ; and  they  being  fooner  confonant 
than  the  firing  1 or  2 with  that  3.  Whence,  that  author 
obferves,  many  of  the  myfteries  of  harmony,  relating  to 
the  performance  of  harmonious  intervals,  and  their  fuccef- 
fion,  are  eafily  deduced. 

But  this  rule,  upon  examining  it  by  other  inftances,  Mr. 
Malcolm  has  (hewn  defective,  as  it  does  not  anfwtr  in  all 
pofitions  of  the  intervals  with  refptfrf  to  each  other  ; but  a 
certain  order,  in  which  they  are  to  be  taken,  being  required  : 
and  there  being  no  rule,  with  relpedl  to  the  order,  that  will 
make  this  ftandard  anfwer  to  experience  in  every  cafe  : fo 
that  at  lalt  we  are  left  to  determine  the  degrees  of  concord 
by  experience  and  the  ear. 

Not  but  that  the  degrees  of  concord  depend  much  on  the 
more  or  lefs  frequent  uniting  the  vibrations,  and  the  eaF's 
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being  more  or  lefs  uniformly  moved,  as  above;  for  that  this 
mixturi  or  union  in  motion  is  the  true  principle,  or,  at  ieaft, 
the  chief  ingredient  in  concord,  is  very  evident:  but  be- 
caufe  there  feems  to  be  fomcthing  farther  in  the  proportion 
of  the  two  motions  neceffary  to  he  known,  in  order  to  fix  a 
catholic  rule  for  determining  ail  the  degrees  of  concord, 
agreeable  to  fenfe  and  experience. 

The  refult  of  the  whole  dodtrine  is  fummed  up  in  this 
definition. — Concord  is  the  refult  of  a frequent  union,  or 
coincidence  of  the  vibrations  of  two  fonorous  bodies,  and, 
by  confequence,  of  the  undulating  motions  of  the  air, 
which,  being  caufed  by  thefe  vibrations,  are  like  and  pro- 
portionable to  them  ; which  coincidence,  the  more  frequent 
it  is,  with  regard  to  the  number  of  vibrations  of  both  bo- 
dies, performed  in  the  fame  time,  cateris  parilus,  the  more 
perfeft  is  that  concord  : till  the  rarity  of  the  coincidence, 
in  refpedf  of  one  or  both  the  motions,  produces  difcord. 
See  fome  of  the  remarkable  phenomena  of  founds  accounted 
for  from  this  theory,  under  the  word  Unison  ; fee  alfo  In- 
terval, &c. 

Mr.  Carre,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences,  lays  down  a new  general  propofition,  to  deter- 
mine the  proportion  which  cylinders  are  to  have,  in  order 
to  form  the  concords  or  confonances  of  mufic.  And  it  is 
this — that  the  folid  cylinders,  whofe  founds  yield  ihofe  con- 
cords, are  in  a triplicate  and  inverle  ratio  of  that  of  the  num- 
bers which  exprefs  the  fame  concords. 

Suppofe,  e.  gr.  two  cylinders,  the  diameters  of  whofe 
bafes  and  lengths  are  as  3 to  2 : it  is  evident  their  folidities 
will  be  in  the  ratio  of  27  to  8,  which  is  the  triplicate  ra- 
tio of  3 to  2 : wre  lay  then,  that  the  founds  of  thole  two 
cylinders  will  produce  a fifth,  which  is  exDrtfl'.-d  by  tbofe 
numbers  ; and  that  the  biggeft  and  longtft  will  yield  the 
grave  found,  and  fne  fmalleff  the  acute  one. — And  the  like 
of  others. 

Concords  are  divided  into  fimpie,  or  original,  and  com- 
pound. 

A fimpl e,  or  original  concord,  is  that  whofe  extremes  are  at 
a dillance  lefs  than  the  fum  oi  any  two  other  concords. 

On  the  contrary,  a compound  concord  is  equal  to  two  or 
more  concords. 

Other  mufical  writers  ftate  the  divilion  thus  : an  odfave 
I : 2,  and  all  the  inferior  concords  above  expreffed,  are  all 
fimpie  and  original  concords  : and  all  greater  than  an  oc- 
tave, are  called  compound  concords  ; as  being  compofed 
cf,  and  equal  to  the  fum  of  one  or  more  odlaves,  and  fome 
fingle  concord  lefs  than  an  odftave ; and  are  ufually,  in 
praftice,  denominated  from  that  fimpie  concord. 

As  to  the  compofition  and  relations  of  the  original  con- 
cords, by  applying  to  them  the  rules  of  the  addition  and 
fubtradfion  of  intervals,  they  will  be  divided  into fimpie  and 
compound,  according  to  the  firft  and  more  general  notion  ; 
as  in  the  following  table. 


Simple  Concord'- 

Comp' 

und  Concords.  I 

3 : 6 a 3d  leff. 

4th 

f3dg.  and  3d!. 

4 : 6 a 3d  gr- 

6tll  1.  < 

4th.  3dl 

3.4  a 4th. 

5th  g- 

Uth.  3 g. 

8 ve.  com- 
pofed of 


' 5th  4th  or 
6th  g.  3d!. 
or  3d.  g. 
3d-  1.4th. 


The  odfave  is  not  only  the  firft:  concord  in  point  of  per- 
fection, the  agreement  of  whofe  extremes  is  greateft 
and  the  neareft  to  unifon  ; infomuch  that,  when  found- 
ed together,  it  is  impoffible  to  perceive  two  different 
founds ; but  it  is  alfo  the  greateft  interval  of  the  ftven 
original  concords;  and,  as  fuch,  it  contains  aii  the  leffer, 
which  derive  their  fweetnefs  from  it,  as  they  arife  more  or 


lefs  direCtly  out  of  it  ; and  which  decreafe'gradually,  from 
the  odtave  to  the  iefier  lixth,  which  has  but  a fmail  degree 
of  concord. 

A remarkable  circumflance  is  the  manner  wherein  thefe 
minor  concords  are  found  in  the  otftave,  which  Ihews  their 
mutual  dependences. 

For,  by  taking  both  an  harmonical  and  arithmetical  mean 
between  the  extremes  of  the  oftave,  and  then  both  an  har- 
monical and  arithmetical  mean  betwixt  each  extreme,  and 
the  mod;  diftant  of  the  two  means  lalt  found  • viz.  betwixt 
the  leffer  extreme  and  the  firft  arithmetical  mean,  and  betwixt 
the  greater  extreme  and  the  firft  harmonical  mean  we  have 
all  the  leffer  concords. 

Thus,  if  betwixt  360  and  180,  the  extremes  of  oCtave, 
we  take  an  arithmetical  mean,  it  is  270  ; and  an  harmo- 
nical mean  is  240:  then,  betwixt  360  the  greateft  ex- 
treme, and  240  the  harmonical  mean,  take  an  arithme- 
tical mean,  it  is  300 ; and  an  harmonical  mean  is  288. 
Again,  betwixt  180  the  leffer  extreme  of  the  oftave,  and 
270  the  firft  arithmetical  mean,  it  is  225,  and  an  harmoni- 
cal one  216. 

Thus,  we  have  a feries  of  all  the  concords,  both  afeenoing 
towards  acutenefs  from  a common  fundamental  360  ; and 
defeending  towards  gravity  from  a common  acute  term  180': 
which  feries  has  this  property,  that  taking  the  two  extremes, 
and  any  other  two  at  equal  diftances,  the  four  will  be  in 
geometrical  proportion. 

The  odtave,  by  immediate  divifion,  refolves  itfelf  into  a 
fourth  and  fifth  ; the  fifth,  again,  by  immediate  divifiort, 
produces  the  two  thirds;  the  two  thirds  are  therefore  found 
by  divifion  ; though  not  by  immediate  divifion  ; and  the 
fame  is  true  of  the  two  fixths.  Thus  do  all  the  original 
eoncords  arife  out  of  the  divilion  of  the  oclave  ; the  filths 
and  fourths  immediately  and  directly,  the  thirds  and  fixths 
mediately. 

From  the  perfedtion  of  the  oftave  arifes  this  remarkable 
property,  that  it  may  be  doubled,  tripled,  &c.  and  yet 
lull  will  preferve  a concord,  i.  e.  the  fums  of  two  or  more 
oftaves  are  concord  : though  the  more  compound  will  be 
gradually  lefs  agreeable  : but  it  is  not  fo  with  any  other 
concord  lefs  than  odtave  ; the  doubles,  &c.  of  which  are  all 
difeords'. 

Again,  whatever  found  is  concord  to  one  extreme  of  the 
odlave,  is  concord  to  the  other  alfo;  and  if  we  add  any  other 
fimpie  concord  to  an  oiftave,  it  agrees  to  both  its  extremes  ; 
to  the  neareft  extreme  it  is  a fimpie  concord,  and  to  the  far- 
theft  a compound  one. 

Another  thing  obfervable  in  this  fyftem  of  concords  is> 
that  the  greateft  number  of  vibrations  of  the  fundamenta 
cannot  exceed  five  ; or  that  there  is  no  concord  where  the 
fundamental  makes  more  than  five  vibrations,  to  one  coinci- 
dence with  the  acute  term.  It  may  be  added,  that  this  pro- 
grefs  of  the  concords  may  be  carried  on  to  greater  degrees 
of  compofition,  even  in  infinitum;  but  Hill  the  more  com- 
pound, the  lefs  agreeable. 

So  a fingle  oiftave  is  better  than  a double  one,  and  that 
than  a triple  one ; and  fo  of  fifths,  and  other  concords. 

Three  or  four  odlaves  form  the  extremes  of  all  the  in- 
termediate founds ; what  will  afford  all  the  variety  of 
pleafure  the  harmony  of  founds  is  capable  of  affording, 
or  at  lead  that  we  can  receive  ; for  we  can  hardly  raife 
founds  beyond  that  compafs,  either  by  voice  or  initrument, 
that  (hall  not  offend  the  ear. 

The  phenomena  attending  fimultaneous  founds  have  been 
confidertd  by  Euler,  and  treated  of  in  fo  clear  and  perfpi*. 

T t 2-  cuuus 


CONCORD. 


«U0'.1S  a mar, Tier,  that  we  cannot  do  better  than  ufe  his  own 
words  in  this  place. 

“ On  hearing  a fimple  mufical  found,  our  ear  is  {truck 
with  a feries  of  puliations  equaliy  diftant  from  each  other, 
the  frequency  and  number  of  which,  in  a given  {’pace  of 
time,  conflittite  the  difference  which  fubfifts  between  low 
rotes  and  high  ; lo  that,  the  fmaller  the  number  of  vibra- 
tions or  ftrokes  produced  in  a given  time,  fay  a fecond,  the 
lower  we  eftimate  that  note  ; and  the  greater  the  number  of 
juch  vibrations,  the  higher  is  the  note.  The  perception  ox 
a fimple  mufical  found  may,  therefore,  be  compared  to  a 

Fries  of  dots  eqnidiltant  from  each  other,  as 

If  the  intervals  between  thefe  dots  be  greater  or  fmaller, 
the  found  produced  will  be  lower  or  higher.  It  cannot  be 
doubted,  that  the  perception  of  a fimple  found  is  fome- 
what. fimilar,  or  analogous,  to  the  fight  of  fuch  a feries  of 
dots  equidiftarit  from  each  other : we  are  enabled  thus  to 
rep  refen  t to  the  eye,  what  the  ear  perceives  on  hearing  found. 
It  the  diftances  between  the  dots  were  not  equal,  or  thefe 
dots  were  fcattered  about  confufedly,  they  would  be  a re- 
prefentation  of  a confufed  noife,  inconfiftent  with  harmony. 
T his  being  laid  down,  let  us  confider  what  effect  two  founds, 
emitted  at  once,  muff  produce  on  the  ear.  Firft,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  if  two  founds  are  equal,  or  if  each  performs  the 
iame  number  of  vibrations  in  the  fame  time,  the  ear  will  be 
affedted  in  the  very  fame  manner  as  by  a fingle  note  • and,  in 
mafic,  thefe  two  notes  are  faid  to  be  in  unifon,  which  is  the 
iimpleft  union  or  combination  of  twofounds : we  mean  by  the 
term  the  blending  of  two  or  more  founds  heard  at  once.  But 
if  two  founds  differ  in  refpedt  of  low  and  high,  we  fhall  per- 
ceive a mixture  of  two  feries  of  pulfations,  in  each  of  which 
the  intervals  are  equal  among  themfelves,  but  greater  in  the 
one  than  in  the  other ; the  greater  intervals  correfpondiug 
to  the  lower  note,  and  the  fmaller  to  the  higher.  This 
mixture,  or  this  combination  of  two  notes,  may  be  reprefent- 
ed to  the  eyes  by  two  feries  of  dots,  arranged  on  two  lines, 
AB,  and  CD; 

A i 2 3 4 5 <5  7 8 9 io  ii  B 


C123456789101112D 

and  in  order  to  form  a juft  idea  of  thefe  two  feries,  we  muft 
have  a clear  perception  of  the  order  which  fubfifts  among 
them,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  relation  between  the  in- 
tervals of  the  one  line  and  of  the  other.  Having  number- 
ed and  marked  the  dots  of  each  line,  and  placed  N°  I un- 
der N®  j ; thofe  marked  with  the  figure  2,  will  not  exactly 
correfpond,  and  ftill  lefs  thofe  marked  3 ; but  we  find  N°  1 1 
exactly  over  N°  12  ; from  which  we  difeover  that  the  high- 
er note  makes  twelve  vibrations,  and  the  other  only  1 1 . If 
we  had  not  affixed  the  figures,  the  eye  would  hardly  have 
perceived  this  order;  it  is  the  fame  with  the  ear,  which 
would  with  much  difficulty  have  traced  it  in  the  two  notes, 
which  are  reprefented  by  two  rows  of  dots.  But  in  the 
following  figure. 


you  difeover  at  the  firft  glance,  that  the  upper  line  con* 
tains  twice  as  many  dots  as  the  under,  or  that  the  intervals 
in  the  under  are  twice  as  great  as  thofe  of  the  upper.  Thi8 
is  undoubtedly,  next  to  unifon,  the  fimpltfl  of  all  cafes,  in 
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which  you  can  at  once  difeover  the  order  which  fubfifts  be- 
tween thefe  two  feries  of  dots  ; and  the  fame  thing  holds 
with  refpedt  to  the  two  notes  reprefented  by  thefe  two  linen 
of  dots  : the  number  of  vibrations  contained  in  the  one, 
will  be  precifely  the  double  of  the  vibrations  contained  in 
the  other,  and  the  ear  will  eafily  perceive  the  pleafing  rela- 
tion of  thefe  two  founds  ; whereas,  in  the  preceding  cafe, 
it  was  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impoffible,  to  diferiminate. 
When  the  ear  readily  difeovers  the  relation  fubfifting  between 
two  notes,  their  con  blnation  is  denominated  confonance ; and 
if  it  be  very  difficult,  or  even  impr  ffible,  to  catch  this  rela- 
tion, the  combination  is  termed diffonance.  The  fimpleft  con. 
fonance,  then,  is  that  in  which  the  high  note  produces  pre- 
cifely twice  as  many  vibrations  as  the  low  note.  This  con- 
fonance, in  the  language  of  mufic,  is  called  odtave  ; every 
one  knows  what  it  means  ; and  two  notes  which  differ  pre- 
cifely in  odtave,  harmonize  fo  perfedtly,  and  poffefs  fuch  a 
complete  refemblance,  that  muficians  mark  them  by  the 
fame  letters.”  Euler’s  Letters,  vol.  i. 

Let  the  feries  of  equal  parts  contained  in  the  parallel 
right  lines  01,  02,03,  a>  Mufic- Plate,  reprefent 

the  feries  of  equal  times  between  the  iucceffive  pulfes  of 
air  that  beat  on  the  ear,  when  the  fingle  founds  01,  02, 
03,  &c.  are  heard  refpedtively  ; then,  when  any  two  of  thefe 
founds  are  heard  together,  the  combination  of  the  two  cor- 
refponding  lines,  will  rightly  reprefent  the  two  feries  of 
equal  times,  if  the  magnitude  of  the  equal  parts  in  one  line 
be  to  the  magnitude  of  thofe  in  the  other,  in  the  ratio  of 
the  fingle  vibrations  of  the  founds ; or,  the  whole  lines  being 
fuppofed  equal,  if  the  number  of  aliquot  parts  in'each  be  feve- 
rally  the  fame,  as  the  leaft  numbers  of  the  vibrations  of  each 
found,  made  in  the  fame  time.  And  the  points  which  di- 
vide the  feparate  lines,  will  fubdivide  the  combined  lines 
into  fmaller  portions,  as  in  Jig.  b,  where  of  reprefents  a third 
feries,  or  cycle  of  times,  in  which  the  pulfes  of  the  founds 

02  and  03  interchangeably  fucceed  each  other  in  beating 
upon  the  ear  ; in  like  manner  oj  and  o j will  reprefent  the 
cycles  refpedtively  produced,  by  the  union  of  the  founds 

03  and  04,  in  the  firft  cafe,  and  03  and  05  in  the  fecond 
cafe.  See  Cycle. 

According  to  Dr.  Smith,  (Harmonics,  p.  15.)  fuch  a 
mixture  of  pulfes,  fucceeding  one  another  in  a given  cycle  of 
times,  terminated  at  both  ends  by  coincident  pulfes,  and 
fufficiently  repeated,  is  the  phyfical  caufe  that  excites  the 
fenfation  of  a given  confonance  or  concord  : efpecially 
when  confidered  as  di Hindi  from  any  other  confonance, 
whofe  fingle  vibrations  having  a different  ratio  from  that  of 
the  former,  will  conftitute  a different  cycle,  and  excite  a 
different  fenlation.  . And  although  the  abfolute  times  may 
be  different,  yet  if  the  ratio  is  the  fame,  the  confonances  are 
fimilar,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  fame  in  this  refpedt, 
that  their  cycles  have  the  fame  form ; the  times  in  both 
having  the  fame  order,  and  the  fame  proportions.  And 
that  this  form  of  the  cycles  ferves  to  excite  the  fenfation  of 
a particular  concord,  is  evident,  from  confidering,  that  if 
the  agreeable  fenfation  of  confonances,  according  to  the  re- 
ceived principle  in  harmonica,  be  the  refult  of  the  frequent 
coincidences  of  their  pulfes,  and  confequently  be  more  or 
lefs  agreeable,  according  as  the  coincidences  are  more  or 
_ lefs  frequent;  all  the  confonances  in  tempered  fy Items,  whofe 
vibrations  are  incommenfurable,  ought  to  be  the  greateft 
difeords  in  nature  ; it  being  impoffible  for  thetr  pulfes  to 
coincide  more  than  once  in  an  infinite  time.  For  as  no  two 
numbers,  how  large  foever,  can  exprefs  the  ratio  of  fuch 
vibrations,  fo  no  multiple  of  one  vibration  can  ever  be  equal 
to  any  multiple  uf  the  other.  And  yet  experience  thews 


CONCORD, 


that  fuch  confonances  are  much  more  agreeable  than  perfedl 
difeords,  vvhofe  pulfes  coincide  very  often. 

We  may,  indeed,  fays  Dr.  Smith  (p.  99.)  approach  as 
near  as  we  pltafe,  and  certainly  much  nearer  than  the  fenfe 
can  diltinruilh,  towards  the  exadl  magnitude  of  an  incom- 
menfu-able  ratio,  by  the  ratios  of  whole  numbers  ; but  as 
thefe  will  grow  larger  and  larger  without  bounds,  fo  will 
the  time  between  the  fucceffive  coincidences,  or  the  length 
of  the  approximating  cycle  of  the  pulfes ; by  which  is 
meant  the  time  of  either  of  the  incommenfurable  vibrations, 
multiplied  by  the  heterologous  term  of  the  approximating 
ratio.  Let  any  man  tell  us  then  where  we  may  ftop,  and 
which  of  thofe  cycles  it  is,  whofe  repetition  excites  the  de- 
terminate fenfation  of  the  confonance. 

The  like  difficulty  occurs  in  approaching  gradually  even 
to  a commenfurable  ratio  of  the  vibrations  of  any  perfedl 
confonance.  For,  if  either  of  its  vibrations  be  pretty  much 
altered  at  once,  and  then  be  made  to  approach  by  degrees 
to  its  former  length,  the  terms  of  the  feveral  approximating 
ratios  will  grow  larger  and  larger  without  bounds,  and  in 
regular  order,  except  when  ratios  occur  whofe  terms  are  re- 
ducible; and  the  cycles  of  their  pulfes  will  accordingly  be 
longer  and  longer,  and  their  coincidences  fewer  without 
limit,  thofe  interruptions  excepted ; and  yet  the  confonance 
will  grow  better  and  better  by  regular  degrees,  till  it  arrives 
at  perfedtion,  as  is  certain  by  experience.  For  inllance,  the 
ratios  30  to  21,  300  to  201,  3000  to  2001,  See.  approach 
nearer  and  nearer  to  3 to  2,  and  the  Vths,  whofe  vibrations 
are  in  thofe  ratios,  grow  more  and  more  harmonious,  though 
the  cycles  of  their  pulfes  grow  longer  and  longer  to  infi- 
nity. 

It  feems  indifputable,  that  coincident  pulfes  are  not  necef- 
faiy  to  fuch  harmony  as  the  ear  judges  to  be  perfedl.  For 
if  any  long  period  of  imperfedl  unifons,  intercepted  between 
two  beats,  be  lengthened  greatly  and  indeterminately,  as  in 
tuning  an  inllrument,  any  given  part  of  it,  as  long  as  any 
mufical  note,  will  approach  indefinitely  near  to  perfedl  uni- 
fons; certainly  nearer  than  the  ear  can  ditlinguiih,  as  being 
often  doubtful  of  their  perfedlion.  And  yet  throughout 
that  part  (fuppofed  to  be  fmall  in  comparifon  to  the  whole 
period)  the  pulfes  of  one  found  divide  the  intervals  of  the 
pulfes  of  the  other  very  nearly  in  a given  ratio,  of  any  de- 
terminate magnitude,  between  infinitely  great  and  infinitely 
fmall,  in  proportion  to  the  dillance  of  that  part  from  the 
periodical  point  or  point  of  coincidence.  Neverthelefs,  the 
ear  cannot  dittinguifh  any  difference  in  the  harmony  of  fuch 
different  parrs,  as  is  evident  by  often  repeating  the  fame 
confonance,  which  can  hardly  begin  conllatitly  in  the  fame 
place  of  the  long  period;  and  this  argument  applies  to  all 
other  confonances  befides  unifons. 

Dr.  Robifon  fupports  this  train  of  argument,  by  a refer- 
ence to  the  well  known  fadk,  that  if  two  mufical  inllruments, 
as  two  organ  pipes,  tuned  fo  exadlly  in  umlon  that  their 
pulfes  may  be  fuppofed  to  begin  and  end  at  the  fame  m- 
ftants,  making  the  mod  perfedl  coincidence  of  pulfes,  be 
placed  at  a given  diftance  from  each  other,  and  founded, 
the  confonance  will  be  perfedlly  the  fame,  in  whatever  part 
of  the  room  or  fpace  round  the  founding  pipes  the  ear  of  an 
auditor  may  be  placed;  while,  owing  to  the  time  taken  up 
by  found  in  travelling  through  a given  fpace,  it  is  evident 
that  the  fuppofed  coincidence  of  the  pulfes  in  the  founds 
^cannot  fo  affrdt  or  reach  an  ear  unlefs  it  be  placed  exadlly 
at  equal  dillances  from  each  of  the  founds;  whereas,  by 
placing  himfelf  exadliy  in  the  middle  of  the  right  line  joining 
two  unifon  founds,  and  gradually  approaching  one  of  the 
founds,  every  poffib'e  diilocation  or  deviation  of  the  pulfes 
from  coincidence  will  prevail,  in  their  adtion  upon  one  of 


the  ears  of  an  obferver,  while  in  moR  cafes  the  ether  ear  will 
be  very  differently  adled  upon,  owing  to  its  relative  dif- 
tances  from  the  founding  bodies  being  different.  And  hence, 
as  Dr.  Robifon  concludes,  a mufical  found  is  the  fenfa- 
tion of  a certain  form  of  the  aerial  undulation  which  agitates 
the  auditorv  organ.  The  perception  of  harmonious  found 
is  the  fenfation  produced  by  another  definite  form  of  the 
agitation.  This  is  the  compcfition  of  two  other  agitations; 
but  it  is  the  compound  agitation  only  that  affedls  the  ear, 
and  it  is  its  form  or  kind  which  determines  the  fenfation, 
making  it  pleafant  or  unpleafant,”  or  in  other  words,  a con- 
cord or  a difeerd. 

On  the  fuppofitlon  that  nature  has  appointed  m certain 
limits  between  concords  and  difeords,  Dr.  Smith  (Harmon, 
p.  15.)  inquires  into  the  order  of  fimplicity  of  the  con fo- 
nances  between  different  founds,  perfectly  adj  tilled  according 
to  their  ratios,  on  the  principle,  that  one  confonance  may 
be  confidered  as  more  or  lefs  limple  than  another,  according 
as  the  cycle  of  times  belonging  to  it  is  more  or  lefs  fimple 
than  the  cycle  belonging  to  the  other,  or,  as  the  fum  of 
the  leall  terms  expreffing  the  ratio  of  the  fingle  vibrations  is 
fmaller  than  the  like  fum  in  the  other  confonance;  and  that, 
When  feveral  fuch  fums  are  the  fame,  thefe  confonances  are 
Ampler  in  the  fame  order  as  the  leffer  terms  of  their  ratios 
are  fmaller;  and  he  difpofes  the  confonances  in  a table,  dif- 
fering little,  except  in  arrangement  of  the  columns,  from  the 
following : 
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The  firft  and  fecond  columns  of  this  table  can  fcarcely 
need  any  explanation ; the  third  contains  the  concords,  major 
and  minor,  expreffed  as  in  the  fecond  column  of  the  general 
table  of  concords,  which  follows  in  this  article:  the  blanks 
in  this  column  denote  the  difeords,  fuch  as  are  marked  with 
a * being  compofed  of  primes  larger  than  5,  as  7,  1 1,  13, 
See.  and. have  no  exiftence  in  mufic,  except  in  the  falfe  notes 
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e f the  *I\  umpet,  Horn,  &c.;  fee  thofe  article?:  the  others, 
or  their  obfaves,  will  be  found  in  the  table  of  Discords; 
fee  that  article. 

On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Robifon  and  other  writers  have 
maintained,  and  we  think  jultly,  that  nature  has  not  left  the 
concords  without  other  diftinbfions  than  the  capricious  and 
uncertain  preference  given  to  them  by  muficians,  but  in  ad- 
dition to  the  almolt  univerfal  delight  which  concords  afford 
to  every  description  of  auditors,  that  the  phenomena  of 
flow  and  audible  beats,  accompanying  each  concord,  when 
(lightly  tempered  either  in  excefs  or  defebf,  fufiiciently  dif- 
tmguifh  fuch  from  all  other  mufieal  intervals,  comprifed 
properly  under  the  denomination  of  difeords,  or  imperfebf 
concords;  and  we  cannot  but  agree  with  Dr.  R.  in  think- 
ing, that  the  ftudy  of  the  principles  of  harmonics  would  be 
greatly  facilitated  by  c'onfiJering  the  concords  as  the  ele- 
ments or  fundamental  intervals  of  melody  fixed  by  nature, 
and  that  we  (hould  proceed  to  fnpply  the  other  fteps  want- 
ing in  the  fcale,  from  their  differences  or  combinations,  rather 
than  by  affuming  the  tones  and  hemitones  (which  are  dif- 
eords that  the  moll  refined  ear  cannot  accurately  appreciate) 
to  be  the  elements  for  compofing  the  practical  intervals  of 
muiic;  which  it  is  not  meant  to  contend,  that  they  cannot 
accurately  do  in  theory,  but  that  concords  of  the  truth  or 
exabf  magnitude  of  which  ordinary  ears  can  at  once  judge 
with  fufiicient  exadfnefs  (while  the  curious  can  adjuff  fuefi 
in  practice,  by  help  of  the  beats,  to  any  defired  degree  of 
accuracy)  are  better  adapted  to  the  purpofes  of  harmonical 
computations  and  reafonings,  and  will  admit  of  more  direbf 
and  perhaps  alfo  of  fome  new  applications  in  practice. 

For  illuftrating  this  fubjeb),  we  beg  to  be  allowed  to 
mention  an  experiment  by  Dr.  Robiion,  made  with  a 
wheel  monochord,  perhaps  improperly  fo  named,  becaufe  ic 
had  two  firings,  which,  by  means  of  a refined  revolving 
wheel,  could  be  made  to  yield  clear  and  even  founds  for  any 
required  fpace  of  time:  one  of  the  ftrings  giving  conftantly 
the  lame  found,  while  the  length  of  the  other,  after  being 
accurately  tuned  in  unifon  therewith,  admitted  of  being 
fh  irtened  in  any  required  degree,  without  altering  its 
ten  lioft. 

Beginning  with  the  unifon  (but  which  was  not  exactly  the 
order  in  the  Doctor’s  experiment),  the  moveable  bridge, 
which  determined  the  length  of  the  variable  firing,  was 
(lowly  and  gradually  moved  forwards;  at  firft  a very  flow, 
and  by  degrees  a quicker,  beating  of  the  imperfedt  unifon 
was  heard,  which  increafed  in  rapidity  until  the  bears  could 
no  longer  be  counted,  and  at  length  they  became  a violent 
rattling  flutter,  which  degenerated  into  a difagreeable  jar. 
Stiil  advancing  the  bridge,  vile  difeordant  noifes  refulted 
from  the  found  of  the  two  firings,  until  the  variable  firing 
had  been  fliortened  nearly  Tr^.,  or  when  a little  more  than 
of  the  firing  continued  to  found;  when  a very  rapid 
angry  flutter  commenced,  that  became  rather  lefs  rapid  and 
offctifive  as  the  point  T?j  was  approached,  and  again  increafed 
after  that,  until  the  difeordant  jar  prevailed  again;  and  this 
continued,  until  ■§-  of  the  firing  was  approached,  when  a 
fimilar  flutter  commenced,  decreafed,  and  again  increafed 
as  this  point  was  paffed  by  the  bridge;  the  jar  beginning 
again,  and  accompanying  the  motion  of  the  bridge,  until  it 
almoft  arrived  at  -Stlis  of  the  firing’s  length,  when  a flutter 
and  rapid  beat  commenced,  decreafing  in  frequency,  until 
at  or  when  the  minor  third  (.3')  was  founded,  they 
ceafed  entirely,  and  the  refult  was  a concord  rather  agree- 
able than  otherwife,  but  flrongly  marked  by  a mournful 
melancholy  in  the  expreffion;  which,  being  fufficiently  no- 
ticed, the  bridge  was  again  advanced,  and  produced  the 
fame  beating,  flow  at  firft,  then  quicker,  and  at  length 
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fluttering,  until  the  like  grating  diffonance  fucceeded  a?  be. 
fore.  This  continued,  until  near  the  point  marked  4,  when 
the  beatings  again  commenced,  having  a peeviih  fretful  ex- 
preffion as  they  decreafed  in  quicknefs,  owing  to  the  ad- 
vance of  the  bridge,  to  the  point  of  the  major  third  (III), 
when  the  beats  ceafed,  and  the  peculiarly  enlivening  and  gay 
character  of  this  concord  was  experienced  by  the  hearers, 
who  noticed  an  angry  and  wafpifh  expreffion  to  accompany 
the  fucceeding  beats  as  the  firing  (hortened,  but  which  gave 
place  gradually  to  the  fame  flutter  and  jar  as  before. 

When  little  more  than  ^ths  of  the  firing’s  length  conti- 
nued to  found,  the  fiutterings  and  rapid  beats  were  again 
heard,  and  the  latter  decreafed  and  ceafed  entirely,  at  the 
point  marking  the  fourth  (4th)  which  was  noticed  as  a foft 
and  agreeable  concord.  To  this  firft  flow,  and  then  rapid, 
beats  fucceeded,  and  rapid  fiutterings,  and  a jarring  noife. 
Near  ||ths  of  the  firing  the  fluttering  commenced  again, 
and  decreafed  until  about  fix  of  them  could  he  counted  in  a 
fecond  of  time  as  the  falfe  IV  was  paffed,  after  which  they 
increafed  again  in  rapidity  as  the  bridge  advanced,  and  an  in- 
diftinbf  and  jarring  noife  fucceeded,  which  foon  again  became 
a flutter  that  decreafed  until  at  jjjtths  of  the  firing  about 
eight  of  thefe  angry  flutters  could  be  counted  in  a fecond, 
correfponding  to  the  falfe  fifth,  after  which  they  increafed  in 
rapidity,  and  the  jarring  noife  was  again  heard. 

The  bridge  being  progreffively  moved,  the  fiutterings  be- 
gan, beats  fucceeded,  and  paffed  into  a gentle  and  not  un- 
pleafant  undulation  which  ceafed  entirely  at  fds  of  the 
ftring,  when  the  fifth  (V)  with  the  cheering  fweetnefs  which 
characterizes  it,  was  heard  in  the  accordance  of  the  two 
founds,  neither  of  which  could  be  feparately  diftinguifhed  : 
after  which  the  flow  and  rapid  beats,  and  fluttering,  and  jar 
fucceeded  as  before.  Some  time  before  the  bridge  reached 
the  mark  for  Aths  of  the  firing  the  flutter  and  beats  began 
again,  and  at  that  point  the  minor  lixth  (6th)  a confonance 
in  a flight  degree  pleafant  was  heard  of  a mournful  charac- 
ter, without  any  beatings,  but  which  were  heard  to  recom- 
mence and  increafe  as  the  bridge  advanced  ; and  the  jarring 
diffonance  contiuued,  until  little  more  than  4-ths  of  the  varia- 
ble ftring  was  left  founding,  when  flutters  and  beats  fucceed** 
ed,  and  fuch  ceafed  when  the  true  major  fixth  (VI)  was 
heard,  the  charadfer  of  which  it  was  found  difficult  to  ex— 
prefs,  otherwife  than  as  being  greatly  infeiior  to  the  V in 
fweetnefs,  and  to  the  III  in  gaiety,  but  poffeffing  in  a lower 
degree  both  of  thefe  qualities  : fhifting  the  bridge  forwards, 
beats,  flutters,  and  difeordant  noifes  fucceeded,  attended 
with  two  perceptible  changes  to  flutters,  in  its  progrefs  to- 
wards the  ^ of  the  firing  ; which  was  not  reached  without 
the  violent  flutters,  rapid  and  flower  beats,  fo  often  before 
deferibtd ; but  when  the  beatings  ceafed  the  true  obfave 
(VIII)  was  heard,  the  treble  note  being  with  difficulty  dif- 
tinguifhed from  the  bafs  or  fundamentaR'afforded  by  the 
other  firing,  and  not  at  all  fo  if  the  notes  were  duly  appor- 
tioned in  loudnefs.  After  this,  if  the  bridge  was  Hill  further 
advanced,  beats,  flutters,  &c.  fucceeded  as  before,  anfwering 
to  the  odfaves  of  the  founds  already  defcribed,  as  the  bridge 
advanced  to  make  half  of  the  lengths  of  the  former  firings, 
refpcdtively. 

The  dodfor  concludes  his  account  of  this  very  interfiling 
experiment  by  remarking,  that  he  has  perhaps  been  rafh  in 
affixing  certain  moral  or  ientimental  charadlers  to  certain 
concords  ; becaule  he  had  feen  inftances  \ f perfons  who  gave 
them  different  denominations,  but  thefe  were  never  contra- 
didtory  to  his,  but  always  expreffed  fome  fentimeat  allied  to 
thofe  above  affigned.  A perfon  capable  of  a little  diferimi- 
natiug  reflebtion  was  never  met  with  by  the  dodfor,  who  did 
not  acknowledge  a manifeft  fentimentaldiftinbfion  among  the 
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different  concords,  which  could  not  be  confounded.  Speak- 
ing in  another  place  on  this  fubje£t,  the  doftor  remarks,  that 
he  had  made  numberlefs  trials  of  the  different  concords  with 
perfons  altogether  ignorant  of  mufic  ; none  of  all  thus  exa- 
mined had  much  pleafure  from  an  odtave  ; all  without  excep- 
tion, were  delighted  with  a fifth,  and  with  a major  third,  and 
many  of  them  preferred  the  latter.  All  of  them  agreed  in 
calling  the  pleafure  from  the  fifth  a fweetnefs,  and  that  from 
the  major  third  a cheerfulnefs  or  fmartnefs,  or  by  names  of 
fimilar  import.  The  greater  part  preferred  even  the  major 
fixth  to  the  fourth,  and  fome  felt  no  pleafure  at  ail  from  t'ne 
fourth.  Few  had  much  pleafure  from  the  minor  third  or 
minor  fixth.  Care  was  in  the  above  inilances  taken,  to  found 
thefe  concords  without  any  preparation,  merely  as  founds, 
not  as  making  part  of  any  mufical  paffage,  circumftances 
which  have  great  effect  on  the  mind.  When  the  minor  third 
and  fixth  were  heard  as  making  part  of  the  minor  mode,  all 
were  delighted  with  them,  and  called  them  fweet  and  mourn- 
ful. In  like  manner  the  chord  ® never  failed  to  give  plea- 
fure. Dr.  Smith  (Harmonics,  p.  21.)  feemed  to  think  that 
the  concords  within  the  odlave  would  be  found  to  affedt  the 
ear  with  fmoother  and  pleafanter  fenfations  in  the  following 
order:  viz.  VIII,  V,  4th,  VI,  III,  3d,  6lh,  the  laft  being 
the  leaft  harmonious ; but  this  conclufion  he  feemed  to  have 
formed  from  the  numerical  limplicity  of  their  ratios  as  ex- 
preffed  in  his  Table  above,  rather  than  from  a feries  of  ex- 
periments on  their  effedls  : but  it  is  plain  that  this  cannot 
exprefs  the  order  of  harmonioufnefs,  becaufe  four  difeords 
will  be  found  to  intervene  among  the  feven  concords  above, 


two  of  which  alfo  include  the  primes  7 and  11,  which  ex* 
eludes  them  from  .our  fcale.  of  mufic. 

It  will  appear  from  the  above,  that  each  of  the  feven  con- 
cords has  a natural  foundation  and  place  in  the  fcale  of  me- 
lody, but  perhaps  they  will  not  all  be  found  equally  fit  to 
be  confidered  as  elements  in  comoofing  the  fcale.  . Refpeit- 
ing  which,  it  may  be  right  here  to  obferve,  that  no  general 
and  ftrifily  accurate  method  of  notation,  for  compelling  or 
fhewing  the  relations  of  mufiea!  intervals,  can  have  lefs  than 
three  terms  (for  logarithms  are  only  an  approximation  to  their 
ratios,  depending  on  the  number  of  places  of  figures  ufed) 
whether  thefe  are  the  mufical  integers,  2,  3,  and  5 : the  in- 
tervals T,  t,  and  H ; £,/,  and  m,  or  any  other  (Phil.  Mag. 
xxvii.  195,  and  xxviii.  140).  The  comparative  perfedfion 
of  the  harmony  of  the  VIII,  V,  and  4th,  the  facility  with 
which  they  can  be  tuned  by  the  ear,  and  the  fimplicity  of 
their  ratios  •§,  f , and  f,  might  feem  to  point  them  out  as  the 
molt  eligible,  for  concordant  elements  of  the  fcale,  but  con- 
fiderabie  experience  in  thefe  kinds  of  calculations  and  inqui- 
ries has  led  us  to  prefer  the  three  fmalleft  concords,  or  4th, 
III,  and  3J  for  this  purpofe  ; (fee  Common  Ch  ord,  ) becaufe 
fubllradlion  of  the  ratios  is  thereby  moll  avoided,  at  the 
fame  time  that  the  larger  concords  can  by  infpe&ion  be 
formed,  out  of  thefe,  in  moll  inftances.  The  lollowing  Table 
has  been  calculated  and  arranged  with  cor.fiderable  care  and 
trouble,  and  it  will,  we  hope,  prove  ufeful  to  our  mufical 
readers  in  faving  much  of  their  time  when  purluing  thefe 
curious  and  ufeful  fpeculations. 
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A TABLE  oi  the  Relations  which  the  feveral  Concords  bear  to  the  Key-Note,  within  the  Compafs  of  Seven  Oflaves, 
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M + Tii  + 43,  <vm, 

4VI+  43,  46  + III, 

4V  +44 

44  + 4III+33)  3VHI+VI, 

4vr+33,  36  +4  +4in, 

3 V +44 

+ IIP 

44  + TII  + 43,  3VIII  -j_  6, 

46  +3III,  3VI  + q +45, 

3V  +44 

+ .3 

34  + 4H1  + 43j  3VIII  + V, 

4 V +34,  3VI  + V + 3 3 , 

3 V I + III  + 43 

+4  -f- 31 1 1 + 33,  3VllI  + 4, 

3V  +44,  3VI  + 4 +33, 

■56  +4 

+ TII 

>4  + 41114.33,  3VHI  + II1, 

36  +4111,  V1  + 3V  +24, 

3VI+  V 

+ ’3 

4 + 31 1 1 + 43>  3VIII  + 3, 

3 V I + 4j , 6 +3V  + 24, 

36  + V 

-+TII 

<4  + 3III  + 33,  3VILI, 

3VI  + 3j,  36  -J- -’III, 

3V  +34 

>4  + 31 1 1 + q3,  'VIII+VI, 

3 VI  -j-  -3 , 26  +4  + 3III, 

2V  +34 

+ HI 

34  + 5III  -}-33i  2VIII  + 6, 

36  + Til,  ®VI  + 4 +33, 

2V  +34 

+ 3 

>4  + 31 1 1 + 3j , 5VIII  + V, 

3V  +24,  3 VI  + V + ’3, 

aVI  + I II  + 33 

>4  + TII  + *3,  *VIII  + 4, 

2V  +>4,  ’VI  +4  + ’3, 

46  +4 

+ Til 

'4  + 3III  + *3,  QVIII  + III, 

"6  +3II1,  VI+2V  +4, 

“VI  + V 

+ 3 

■4  + 'III + *3,  2VIII  + 3, 

2VI  + 33,  6 + ’V  + 4, 

26  + V 

+ III 

■4  + 5in  + 2J,  2V11I, 

JVI  + 23,  *6  + Til, 

*V  +24 

4 + TII+3,  VIII  + VI, 

5VI  + 3,  6+4  +tii, 

V +’4 

+ HI 

*4+  III  + 53»  VIII  + 6, 

*6  + III,  VI  + 4 +23, 

V +’4 

+ 3 

4 + 2IIt  + 23,  VIII  + V, 

JV  +4,  VI  + V + 3, 

VI  + III + "-3 

'4+  III  + 3,  VIII  + 4. 

V + _4,  VI  + 4 -j-  3, 

6+4 

+ III 

4 -h -III  + 3,  VIII  + III, 

6 + TII,  VI  + V, 

V +4 

+ III 

4+  III  + J3,  VIII  + 3, 

VI  + G,  6 + V, 

V + 4 

+ 3 

4+  III+  3,  VIII, 

VI  + 3,  6 + III, 

V +4 

4+  III  , VIII  — 3, 

VI 

4 +3,  VIII- III, 

6 

111+  3.  VIII — 4, 

v, 

4 , VIII-V, 

4»  6 —3, 

III  , VIII  — 6, 

nt,  V -3, 

3,  VIII -n 

6 -4,  . 
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The  titles  of  the  columns  are  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  foregoing  Table,  becaufe  it  is  intended  to  be  read  from 
the  bottom  upwards,  agreeably  to  the  practice  of  mufi- 
cians,  who  read  their  notes  upwards.  Column  1 contains 
the  number  of  finger-key  interva's  or  half-notes  : it  will  be 
found  of  life,  in  rough  calculations  refpecting  mufical  in- 
tervals ; thus,  fuppofe  a VI  were  to  be  added  to  a 6,h, 
and  it  was  required  to  know  on  what  note  the  fum  would 
fall,  we  have  9 -f-  8 = 17,  which  anfwers  in  the  Table  to 
the  11th,  and  which  happens  to  be  exaftly  their  fum,  as 
is  evident  by  comparing  column  7 : fuppofe  again, 
that  it  was  required  to  know  the  interval  anfwering  to 
three  Illds,  we  have  in  this  cafe  4 x 3 rc  12  ; this  in 
the  Table  anfwers  to  the  VIII,  but  it  is  evident  from 
col.  7,  that  this  is  only  an  approximate  value,  becaufe 
this  is  4 -j-  III  + 3 inflead  of  3 III,  the  difference 


being  an  enharmonic  diefis,  or  the  Tierce  wolf  of  earl  Stan- 
hope. 

Column  2 contains  the  marks  of  the  intervals,  the  ma- 
jor intervals  being  denominated  by  Roman,  and  the 
minor  intervals  by  Arabic  characters,  or  numbers.  Co- 
lumn 3 .(hews  the  notes  of  the  gamut,  diftinguifhing  the 
feven  different  octaves,  the  fir  ft  or  lowefl  by  Roman  ca- 
pitals, the  next  by  Italic  fmall  letters,-  the  third  by 
thefe  accented,  the  fourth  by  the  fame  double  accented, 
the  fifth  by  three  accents,  and  the  fixth  and  feventh 
odtaves  by  fmall  figures  or  indicts,  to  exprefs  the  num- 
ber of  accents. 

Column  4 contains  the  ratios  of  the  feveral  notes,  in 
their  lowell  terms.  Column  3 contains  the  common  or 
Briggs's  logarimths  to  eight  places  of  figures,  the  laft  being 
feparated  by  a comma,  in  order  to  agree  with  the  common 

Tables, 
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tables,  which  have  only  feven  places  : whenever  this  num- 
ber only  is  wanted,  the  feventh  figure  mull  be  increafed  an 
unit,  in  every  cafe  where  the  eighth  figure  in  the  table  ex- 
ceeds 3. 

Column  6 fhews  the  ratios,  expreffed  in  their  component 
primes,  for  the  convenience  of  decompoling  the  fame  into 
tuneable  intervals,  as  explained  in  our  article  Comma;  thus, 
the  fecond  frafticn,  or  t.t.tt.t-t.t  maY  be  divided  or  ex- 
p re  fled  by  \ \,  -§■  which  fhews  it  to  be  equi- 

valent to  6 VIII  + VI,  as  in  column  7.  The  fraction 
anfwering  to  the  6th,  or  may  be  thus  dated,  viz.  |, 
-jj-,  or  VIII  — III,  the  lad  term  being  negative,  feecaufe  the 
■ratio  or  fraction  exp  reding  it  is  found  reverfed. 

Column  7 contains  feveral  different  values  of  each  interval 
in  col.  2,  all  expreffed  in  tuneable  intervals,  or  concords : 
the  firft,  in  each  cafe,  is  expreffed  in  the  concordant  ele- 
ments, or  fmalleft  concords  4,  III  and  3''  ; the  next  ex- 
prefilon  in  each  line  has  one  or  more  VI I Ith1  in  its  compe- 
tition ; vve  have  next  given  thofe  tuneable  intervals,  which 
are  found  to  exprefs  each  interval  by  two  terms  only  ; and 
have  then  added  two  others,  (being  all  that  our  room 
would  admit)  of  the  various  expredions  in  tuneable  intervals, 
which  can  be  had  for  any  concord  in  col.  2,  efpeciaily  if 
negative  ligns  are  admitted,  as  we  have  done  in  the  lowed 
odlave  of  our  table.  Matter  for  curious  reflection  will  pre- 
fent  itftlf  to  the  mulical  Undent,  who  attentively  condders 
the  laft  column  of  our  tabic,  fuch  as;  iff,  that  the 
octave  is  the  only  concord  which  admits  of  being  added  to 
itfeif,  without  producing  a difeord  ; 2clly,  that  the  com- 
plement of  every  concord  to  an  oCtave  (or  to  2,  3,  4, 
See.  oCtaves,)  is  a concord;  3<dly,  that  all  che  fimple  com- 
binations by  one,  by  two,  or  by  three,  of  our  concord- 
ant elements  4th,  III  and  3d,  produce  concords;  4lhly, 
after  t’nefe  limple  combinations  are  made,  no  farther 
ones  can  be  made,  except  the  addition  of  an  equal  number 
of  each  of  the  concordant  elements  (as  4 + III  + 3,  24 
-4-  2 III  + 23,  See.)  without  producing  difeords ; & c. 
If  the  difference  between  any  two  concords  be  wanted,  as 
•between  the  XVII  and  the  X,  fuch  is  readily  obtained 
from  column  y thus;  + 3 III  + 23  — 4—2  HI — 3 is 
equal  to  4 + III  + 3,  or  the  odlave.  The  fum  alfo  of 
any  concords,  as  a VI  and  6th,  is  thus  obtained  ; 4 -j-  III 
4-  4 + 3,  or  "4  -f-  III  + 3,  which  anfwers  to  the  11th, 
as  before  obferved,  when  explaining  the  ufes  of  co- 
lumn 1. 

It  may  be  of  ufe  here  to  mention,  that  the  differences 
between  each  adjoining  concord,  in  each  feveral  odiave  in 
column  7,  will  be  found  to  be  3d,  III  — 3 (or  the  minor 
femitone,  -*-|).  4 — III  (or  the  major  femitone  4i)  HI 

3 — 4,  or  V — 4 (or  the  major  femitone  ■§•),  4— III, 
III — 3,  and  3d ; and  this,  whether  we  begin  at  the  top 
or  at  the  bottom  of  the  odiave,  which  fhews  that  nature 
has  diftributed  thefe  fix  cc-ncords,  in  a furprifingly  uni- 
form manner,  between  the  unilon  and  the  odiave.  The 
intervals  which  will,  in  addition  to  thofe  above,  be  found 
by  deducting  every  concord  within  the  odiave  from  each 
other,  are,  4 — 3 (or  the  minor  tone,  r%)  and  4 4-  III  — 

3,  or  VI— 3 (or  the  comma-deficient  tritone  or  fharp 
fourth  if ). 

It  has  been  'remarked  by  Mr.  Holder,  that  the  number 
<5  combined  with  itfeif,  or  with  every  lefs  integer,  produces 
in  every  inftance  a concord,  thus  3,  f,  and  f,  ex- 

prefs the  unifon,  3d,  V,  VIII,  XII  and  XIX. 

Concord,  or  Concordia,  in  Mythology,  was  perfonified 
by  the  Romans,  and  worfhipped  as  a deity  under  this  ap- 
pellation. Concord  is  commonly  reprefented  on  coins  as  a 
graceful  female,  holding  a cup  in  her  right  hand,  and  in  her 
Vcn.IX. 
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left  fometimes  a feeptre,  and  at  other  times  a cornucopia,  ta 
intimate  that  plenty  is  the  refult  of  unanimity  and  friend* 
fliip.  Her  fymbols  were  two  hands  joined,  as  is  feen  on  a 
coin  of  Aurelius  Verus,  and  another  of  Nero;  alio  two 
ferpents  twilling  round  a caduceis.  Mr.  Spence  obferves, 
that  concord  is  fometimes  reprefented  with  two  cornucopias 
in  one  of  her  hands,  a tiling,  fays  he,  which  I do  not  re- 
member to  have  feen  in  any  figure  but  her’s,  and  as  agree- 
ment often  doubles  the  advantages  we  receive  from  the 
world,  they  feem  to  be  given  her  with  more  propriety  than 
perhaps  they  could  be  to  any  other. 

Concord,  Temple  of,  a building  eredled  in  Rome,  at 
the  expence  of  the  public,  upon  an  eminence  at  the  foot  of 
the  capitol ; fo  that  it  was  feen  from  the  forum,  and  the 
places  where  the  affemblies  were  held  and  juftiee  was  adrr.i- 
niltered.  This  temple  was  built  in  purfuance  of  a vow  of 
Camillus  to  this  purpofe.  See  the  article  Camillus. 

Concord  had  feveral  other  magnificent  temples,  befides 
this  and  another  eredled  by  Tiberius,  at  the  requeff  of  his 
mother  Livia.  In  one  of  thefe  temples  were  depoiited  the 
rich  fpoils  of  the  temple  of  Jerufalem, 

CONCORDANCE,  a dictionary  or  index  to  the  bib!e> 
wherein  all  the  leading  words,  ufed  in  the  courfe  of  the  in- 
fpired  writings,  are  ranged  alphabetically  ; and  the  various 
places  where  they  occur  referred  to  ; to  afiill  in  finding  put 
paffages,  and  comparing  the  feveral  fignifications  cf  the  fame 
word. 

Cardinal  Hugo  de  St.  Charo  is  faid  to  have  employed 
five  hundred  monks  at  the  fame  time  in  compiling  a Eatin 
concordance  : befides  which,  we  have  feveral  other  con- 
cordances in  the  fame  language  ; one,  in  particular,  called 
the  concordance  of  England,  compiled  by  J.  Darlington,  of 
the  order  of  Predicants ; another  more  accurate  one,  by  the 
Jefuit  de  Zamora. 

R.  Mordecai  Nathan  has  furnilhed  us  with  a Hebrew 
concordance,  firff  printed  at  Venice  in  13 23,  containing 
all  the  Hebrew  roots  branched  into  their  various  fignifi- 
cations, and  under  each  fignification  all  the  places  in  ferip- 
ture  wherein  it  occurs:  but  the  bell  and  moll  uftful  He- 
brew concordance  is  that  of  Buxtorf,  printed  at  Baiil  in 
1632. 

Dr.  Taylor  publiflied,  in  1754,  a Hebrew  concordance 
in  two  volumes  folio,  adapted  to  the  Englifh  Bible,  and  dif- 
pofed  after  the  manner  of  Buxtorf.  See  the  preface  of  this 
work. 

The  Greek  concordances  are  only  for  the  New  Teffa- 
ment : indeed  we  have  one  of  Conr.  Kircher’s  on  the  Old; 
but  this  is  rather  a concordantial  didlionary  than  a concord- 
ance ; containing  all  the  Hebrew  words  in  an  alphabetical 
order  ; and  underneath,  all  the  interpretations  or  fenfes  the 
LXX.  give  them;  and  in  each  interpretation,  all  the  places 
where  they  occur  in  that  verfion. 

In  1718,  Trommius  publilhed  his  Greek  concordance  for 
the  Septuagint  at  Amfferdam,  in  two  volumes  folio  ; and 
Schmidius,  improving  on  a fimilar  work  of  H.  Stephens 
has  given  an  excellent  Greek  concordance  for  the  New 
Teftament,  the  bell  edition  of  which  is  that  of  Leipfic,  an. 

17I7* 

Calafius,  an  Italian  Cordelier,  has  given  us  concordances 
of  the  Hebrew,  Latin,  and  Greek,  in  two  columns : the 
firff,  which  is  Hebrew,  is  that  of  R.  Mordecai  Nathan, 
word  for  word,  and  according  to  the  order  of  the  books 
and  chapters  : in  the  other  column  is  a Latin  interpretation 
of  each  paffage  of  Scripture  quoted  by  R.  Mordecai ; this 
interpretation  is  Calafius’s  own  ; but  in  the  margin  he  adds 
that  of  the  LXX.  and  the  Vulgate,  when  different  from 
U u ' his. 
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his.  The  work  is  in  four  volumes  folio,  ptinted  at  Rome 
in  162J. 

Oi  all  the  helps  towards  underftanding  the  Htbrew 
Scriptures,  fays  lir.  Geddes  ( Profpeft ns,  p.  yr.)  a good 
concordance  is  undoubtedly  the  moil  ufeful.  But  we  yet 
want  a good  concordance;  and  the  man  who  fhould  devote 
nve  or  fix  years  to  the  compiling  of  one  from  Bnxtorf, 
Calafio,  Noldius,  Taylor,  Kircher,  Montfaucon,  and  Trora- 
rnius,  would  do  a Angular  fervice  to  biblical  fludies.  Bux- 
torf’s  method  oi  arrangement,  with  very  little  improve- 
ment, fhouid  be  flriftly  followed  ; the  errors  of  orthography 
recd:ii:d  from  the  authority  of  rr.anufcripts  and  other  foutces 
of  emendation  ; and  the  various  acceptations  of  the  fame 
word  in  the  ancient  verlions  exaftly  noted  and  methodically 
ditlingiufhed.  Such  a work  would  be  worth  all  the  com- 
mentaries that  have  ever  been  made. 

We  have  feveral  very  copious  concordances  in  Englifh  ; 
as  Newman’s,  &c.  but  the  lait  and  bell  eftcenred  is  that  in 
4to.  by  Alex.  Cruden. 

CONCORDANT  Elements , in  Mujic , are  the  fourth 
(4th)  the  major  third  (III)  and  the  minor  third  (3"')  ; fee 
Concord.  Dr.  Smith  coniiders  the  major  tone  (r)  the 
minor  tone  (t)  and  the  hemitone  (a)  as  elements;  Harmo- 
nics, p.  13. 

Concordant  Verfes,  fuch  as  have  feveral  words  in  com- 
mon ; but  which,  by  the  addition  of  other  words,  con- 
vey an  oppofite,  at  lead,  a different  meaning.  Such  are 
thefe, 

-n.  \ Cams  1 ? venatur  7 w ■ f fervat. 

Lt  < T . (ln  dva  > . > C5  omnia  < J a . 

I Lupus  J J 1 nutritur  J l vajtat. 

CONCORDAT,  in  the  Canon  Law,  denotes  a cove- 
nant, or  agreement  concerning  fome  beneficiary  matter,  as 
a refignation,  permutation,  promotion,  or  the  like. 

The  council  of  Trent,  feff.  vi.  de  reform,  cap.  4.  fpeak- 
ing  of  concordats  made  without  the  authority  and  approba- 
tion of  the  pope,  calls  them  concordias  qua  tantum  fuos  olid 
gant  audores,  non  fucccjfores.  And  the  congregation  of  car- 
dinals, who  have  explained  this  decree,  declares  alfo,  that  a 
concordat  cannot  be  valid  fo  as  to  bind  fuccelfors,  unlefs 
confirmed  by  the  pope. 

Concordat  is  alfo  ufed,  abfolutely,  among  the  French, 
for  an  agreement  concluded  at  Bologna  in  1516,  between 
pope  Leo  X.  and  Francis  I.  of  France,  for  regulating  the 
manner  of  nominating  to  benefices.  The  concordat  lerves 
in  lieu  of  the  pragmatic  fanftion,  which  has  been  abrogated  ; 
or,  rather,  it  is  the  pragmatic  fanftion  foftened  and  re- 
formed. The  king  went  in  perfon  to  the  parliament  to 
offer  tile  concordat  to  be  registered,  and  letters  patent  were 
made  out,  requiring  all  the  judges  and  courts  of  juftice  to 
obferve  this  aft,  and  fee  it  executed.  The  parliament, 
after  deliberating  a month  upon  this  important  matter,  con- 
cluded not  to  regifter  the  concordat,  but  to  obferve  ftill  the 
pragmatic  fanftion,  unlefs  the  former  edift  was  received  and 
eflablifhed  in  as  great  an  affembly  as  that  was,  which  pub- 
Hihed  the  latter  in  the  reign  of  Charles  VII.  And  when, 
by  violence  and  force,  they  were  obliged  to  publifh  the  con- 
cordat, they  joined  to  the  publication  a folemn  proteft  and 
an  appeal  from  the  pope  to  the  next  general  council,  into 
both  which  meafures  the  univerfity  and  the  clergy  entered 
with  the  greateft  alacrity  and  zeal.  But  royal  and  papal 
defpotifm  at  length  prevailed.  The  chancellor  De  Prat, 
who  was  principally  concerned  in  promoting  the  concordat, 
has  been  generally  regarded  as  an  enemy  to  the  liberties  of 
the  Gallican  church.  The  illuilrious  and  learned  Hainault 
has  defended  his  memory  againft  this  accufation,  and  juftified 
the  concordat  as  an  equitable  contraft,  and  as  a meafure 
attended  with  fewer  inconveniences,  than  the  pragmatic 


fanftion.  He  obferves,  that  by  the  king’s  being  invefted 
by  the  concordat  with  the  privilege  of  nominating  to  the 
bifhoprics  ar.d  vacant  benefices  of  the  firff  clafs,  many  cor- 
ruptions and  abufes  were  prevented,  which  a.rofe  from  the 
fitnomacal  practices  that  prevailed  almoft  every  where,  while, 
according  to  the  pragmatic  fanftion,  every  church  chofe  its 
bifhop,  and  every  monaltery  its  abbot.  He  obferves  more- 
over, that  this  nomination  v. as  the  natural  right  of  the 
crown,  as  the  moll  coniiderable  pait  of  the  great  benefices 
had  been  created  by  the  kings  of  France;  and  he  particu- 
larly infills  on  this  confideration,  that  the  right  which  Chrif. 
tian  communities  have  to  enufe  their  leaders,  cannot  be  ex- 
ercifed  by  fuch  large  bodies  without  much  confuficn  and 
many  inconveniences ; and  that  the  fubjefts,  by  entfulling 
their  fovereign  with  the  government  of  the  Hate,  inveft  him, 
ipfo  fa£!o,  with  an  authority  over  the  church,  which  is  a 
part  of  the  flate,  and  its  nobleft  branch.  The  moil  fpeci- 
ous  objeftion  that  was  made  to  the  concordat  was  this: 
that,  in  return  for  the  nomination  to  the  vacant  benefices, 
the  king  granted  to  the  popes  the  annates,  or  fiift  fruits, 
which  had  too  long  been  complained  of  as  an  intolerable 
grievance.  There  is,  however,  no  mention  of  this  equiva- 
lent in  the  concordat.  And  it  was  by  a papal  bull  that 
fuccceded  this  compaft,  that  the  pontiffs  claimed  the  pay- 
ment of  the  firfl  fruits,  of  which  they  had  put  thcmfelves 
in  pofftfilon  in  the  year  1316,  and  which  had  been  fuf- 
pended  by  the  pragmatic  fanftion. 

As  the  concordat  gave  to  the  kings  of  France  the  abfo- 
lute  right  of  fucceeding  to  all  the  great,  or  what  are  called 
the  confiftorial  benefices,  of  the  Gallican  church  ; it  was  a 
very  important  ed:ft.  Since  the  eflablifhment  of  the  prag- 
matic fanftion  and  of  the  concordat,  the  clergy  of  France 
in  general  (before  the  late  Revolution)  manifefted  iefsrefpeft 
to  the  decrees  of  the  papal  court  than  the  clergy  of  any  other 
Catholic  country.  In  all  the  difpntes  which  their  fovereigu 
has  had  with  the  pope,  they  have  almoft  conflantly  taken 
part  with  the  former.  Their  independence  on  the  court  of 
Rome  feemsto  have  been  principally  founded  on  this  aft. 

The  concordat  between  the  pope  and  the  republic  of  Ve» 
nice  refembles  the  former. 

There  is  alfo  a German  concordat,  made  between  the 
emperor  Frederic  III.  and  the  princes  of  Germany,  in 
1448,  relating  to  beneficiary  matters,  confirmed  by  pope  Ni- 
cholas V. 

Concordat,  as  it  is  now  ufed  in  France,  is  a term  that 
applies  exclufively  to  an  agreement  or  convention  exchanged 
between  the  pope,  Pius  VII.,  and  the  French  government^ 
the  23d  Fructidor,  an.  9,  or  September  the  loth,  i8ci. 
T11  this  agreement  the  Roman  catholic  religion  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  that  of  the  majority  of  the  French  people  ; and 
the  better  to  confolidate  the  refloration  of  its  worfhip,  which 
had  been  almoft  totally  neglefted  lince  the  year  1792,  the 
pope  engages  not  to  difturb  the  proprietors  or  purchafers  of 
eftates,  which,  before  the  French  revolution  of  j 7 S9,  be- 
longed to  the  church  ; and  he  acknowledges  in  the  firft 
conful  of  the  French  government  the  fame  rights  and  pre- 
rogatives which  the  ancient  government  pofflffed.  By 
virtue  of  the  faid  concordat,  the  whole  territory  of  Eu- 
ropean France  is  divided  into  ten  archbifhoprics  ; viz.  Paris, 
containing  eight  bifhoprics,  Malines  feven,  Befancon  five, 
Lyons  four,  Aix  four,  Touloufe  five,  Bourdeaux  three, 
Bourges  three,  Tours  feven,  and  Rouen  four;  and  fifty 
bifhoprics  ; viz.  Troyes,  Amiens,  Soiffons,  Arras,  Cambray, 
Verfailles,  Meaux,  Orleans,  Namur,  Tournay,  Aix  la  Cha- 
pelle,  Treves,  Gand,  Liege,  Mayence,  Autun,  Metz,  Strai- 
bourg,  Nancy,  Dijon,  Mende,  Grenoble,  Valence,  Cham- 
bery,  Nice,  Avignon,  Ajaccio,  Digne,  Cahors,  Montpellier, 
. Carcaffonne, 
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Carcailbnne,  A gen,  B J tnne,  Poitiers,  La  Rochelle,  Angou- 
lene,  Cler  mont,  Saint  Flour,  Limoges,  Le  Mans,  Angers, 
Nantes,  Rennes,  Vannes,  Saint  Brieux,  Quimper,  Coutances, 
Bayeux,  Siez,  and  Evreux.  The  nomination  to  the  fees 
reils  with  the  French  government ; the  pope  only  confirms 
each  nomination  by  his  canonical  inftitntion,  according  to 
the  forms  anciently  eftabliflied  with  regard  to  the  Gallican 
bhurch,  whofe  privileges  and  immunities  continue  in  full  force. 
The  bifhops,  before  they  enter  upon  their  functions,  (hall 
take  before  the  fird  conful,  in  perfon,  the  oath  of  fidelity 
which  was  in  life  before  the  change  of  government,  exprcdcd 
in  the  following  terms  ; “ 1 f wear  and  promife  to  God,  upon 
the  holy  evangelills,  to  prtferve  obedience  and  fidelity  to  the 
government  eftabliflied  by  the  confutation  of  the  French  re- 
public. I alfo  promife  to  have  no  correfpondence,  nor  to  affid 
at  any  council  or  cabal,  either  within  the  country  or  out  of  it, 
that  (hall  be  contrary  to  the  caufe  of  the  public  tranquillity  ; 
and  if  in  my  diocefe,  or  elfewhere,  I (hall  learn  of  any  plot  or 
machination  prejudicial  to  the  Rate,  I (hail  inform  the  govern- 
ment of  it.”  The  clergy  of  the  fecond  order  (hall  take  the 
fame  oath  before  the  civil  authorities  appointed  by  the 
government.  The  following  prayer  (hall  be  recited  at  the 
end  of  divine  fervice  in  all  the  Catholic  churches  of  France  : 

Domine,  falvam  fac  rempublicam  ! 

Nomine,  falvos  fac  confules ! 

The  bifhops  (hall  make  a new  divilion  of  parifhes  in  their 
diocefes,  fubjefl  to  the  confent  of  the  government  : the 
bifhops  (hall  name  the  cures,  fubjedf  to  the  approbation  of 
the  government.  The  bifhops  may  have  a chapter  in  their 
cathedral,  and  a feminary  in  their  diocefe,  but  the  govern- 
ment is  not  engaged  to  endow  them.  All  the  metropolitan, 
cathedral,  parochial,  and  other  churches,  undifpofed  of,  (hall 
be  placed  at  the  difpofal  of  the  bifhops.  The  government 
engages  to  fecure  a fuitable  provifion  for  the  bifhops  and 
cures,  whofe  diocefes  and  parities  (hall  be  marked  cut  by 
the  new  d;vifion.  The  allowance  of  the  archbifliops 
fhali  be  i s ooo  livres  annually,  and  that  of  the  bilhops 
! 0,000.  Bifhops  may  add  to  their  titles  the  qualification  of 
“ ciroyen,”  or  “ monfieur.”  No  man  can  be  named  a 
bifhop  but  a Frenchman,  aged  at  lead  30  years,  hiving  an 
attellation  of  his  morals  delivered  by  a bifnop,  and  after  an 
examination  of  his  do&rine  by  a bilhop  and  twoprieds:  nor 
ftiali  b:(hops  quit  their  fees  without  the  permiffion  of  the  firll 
conful.  Bifhops  are  required  to  vilit  every  year  a part  of  their 
diocefe,  and  the  whole  every  live  years.  No  clergyman  fhali  be 
ordained  as  pried,  who  is  not  25  years  of  age,  and  poffefled  of 
300  livres  annual  revenue.  The  cures  dial  1 refide  in  their  pa- 
rifhcs  ; and  prieds,  who  do  not  regularly  belong  to  any  dio- 
cefe, (hall  not  officiate.  The  clergy  in  general  (hall  wear  black 
clothes  ; and  the  bifhops  violet  coloured  dockings.  There 
dull  be  a liturgy  and  a catecliifm  for  the  French  church. 
The  names  of  the  days  (hail  be  3S  in  the  ancient  calendar  ; 
and  Sunday  fhali  be  the  day  of  red  for  the  public  function- 
aries; nor  (hall  any  other  holidays,  exc-pt  Sundays,  be  kept 
without  the  content  of  the  government.  The  bells  ilia  11 
only  be  rung  for  divine  fervice.  The  lame  temple  (hall  be 
c mfecrated  only  to  one  form  of  wordiip.  The  nuptial  be- 
nedictions (ball  be  only  given  by  the  clergy  to  thofe  who 
have  been  married  by  the  civil  officers. 

With  regard  to  the  Protedant  religion,  no  perfou  (hall 
exercife  the  miniderial  fundions  but  a Frenchman  ; nor  diali 
the  Protedant  churches  and  their  minilters  have  any  connec- 
tion with  any  foreign  power.  The  miniders  and  their  com- 
munities fnall  pray  for  the  profperity  of  the  French  republic, 
and  the  confuls.  No  doCtrine,  nor  alteration  of  doctrine, 
ftall  be  publifhed  or  taugnt,  without  being  fml  authorized 


by  the  government.  The  maintenance  of  the  miniders  flail 
be  provided  for,  wherever  the  property  and  obiatiens  of 
the  communities  fall  (hort.  The  articles  for  the  liberty  of 
foundations,  in  the  organic  laws  of  the  Catholic  worfhip, 
fha.l  be  common  to  the  Protedant  churche5.  There  (hall 
be  two  ferrinaries,  one  in  the  ead  cf  France,  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  miniders  of  the  confeffion  of  Augfbnrg  ; and  the 
ether  at  Geneva  for  the  reformed  churches.  The  profeffors 
are  to  be  named  by  the  fird  confui,  and  no  minider  to  be  ap- 
pointed without  a certificate  of  his  having  duditd  in  the  Se- 
minary of  his  religion.  The  regulations  of  the  ferninaries 
are  to  be  fettled  by  the  government.  The  reformed  churches 
of  France  (hall  have  padors,  local  confiftories,  and  fynods. 
There  (hall  be  a confidorial  church  for  every  6000  fouls  of 
the  fame  communion.  Five  confidorial  churches  (had  form 
the  didrift  of  a fynod.  The  number  of  miniders  or  pallors 
in  the  fame  corffidotial  church  cannot  be  increafed  without 
the  authority  of  government;  nor  can  the  pafiors  refign 
without  dating  their  motives  to  government,  which  (hall 
approve  or  rejeft  them.  The  title  of  eleftion  fhali  be  pre- 
fented  to  the  (lift  conful  for  his  approbation.  Each  iynod 
fhali  confid  of  a pador  and  a notable  of  each  church.  The 
fynods  (hall  luperintend  the  celebration  of  worfnip  and  con- 
duit. of  ecclefiadical  affairs,  and  all  their  decifions  (hall  be 
fubmitted  for  the  approbation  of  government.  The  fynods 
cannot  affemble  until  they  (hall  have  received  the  permiffion 
of  government;  nor  (hall  any  fynodal  adembly  lad  more 
than  fix  days. 

The  churches  of  the  confeffion  of  Augfburg  fnall  have 
padors,  local  cor.fidories,  infpebtions,  and  general  confidories. 
The  padors  and  confidorial  churches  (hall  be  fubieft  to  the 
regulations  preferibed  for  the  reformed  padors  and  churches. 
Tne  churches  of  this  confeffion  (hall  be  fubordinate  to  the 
inipeitions.  Five  confidorial  churches  (hall  form  an  infpec- 
tion,  which  is  to  ademble  only  by  permiffion  of  government. 
Each  irsfpeftion  to  choofe  an  infpeftor,  and  two  laymen  of 
fuch  choice  to  be  confirmed  by  the  firll  conful.  There  are 
to  be  three  general  confidories  ; one  at  Strafburg,  for  the 
Protedants  of  Augfourg,  of  the  departments  of  the  Npptr 
and  Lower  Rhine  ; a fecond  at  Mentz,  for  thofe  of  the  de- 
partments of  the  Sarte  and  Mont-Tonnerre  ; and  the  third 
at  Cologne,  for  thofe  of  the  departments  of  the  Rhine,  Mo- 
felte,  and  Roer. 

Concordat  Milltatrc,  Fr.,  an  agreement  entered  into  by 
officers  of  the  fame  corps,  to  edabliffi  a fund  or  provifion  for 
one  of  them  that  quitted  it.  This  agreement,  however,  was 
only  tolerated  in  particular  cafes  and  circumdances,  to  which 
the  chiefs  feemed  to  confent,  without  either  openly,  or  with 
their  fignatures,  giving  their  approbation  to  the  fame. 

CONCORDIA,  in  Ancrnlt  Geography,  a town  of  Italy, 
wth  the  title  of  colony  ; placed  by  Ptolemy  in  the  country 
of  the  Carr.i,  but  by  Pliny  in  that  of  the  Veneti,  between 
Pons  Liquentias  and  Tilavemptus.  Eutropius  and  the  Iti- 
nerary o(  Antonine  place  it  in  Venetia.  It  took  the  name 
of  Julia,  becaufe  a colony  bad  been  fent  thither  by  Julius 
Ccelar. — Alfo,  a town  of  bpain,  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  Lu- 
fitania,  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  prefent  7 'omar.- — Alfo,  a 
town  and  Roman  fortrefs  of  Gaul,  in  Germania  Prima,  be- 
tween Brocomagum  and  Noviomagum,  according  to  the 
Itinerary  of  Antonine. 

Concordia,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy 
of  Mirandola,  on  the  Sechia  ; 6 miles  W.  of  Mirandola  ; 
between  which  cities  there  is  a fine  canal,  which  facilitate  6 
the  communication  of  both. — Alfo,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the 
country  of  Friuli ; which,  though  in  ruins,  is  the  fee  of  a 
bishop,  who  -refides  at  Potto  Gruato, 
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CONCOTS,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 

Lot  5 3 leagues  S.S.E.  of  Cahors. 

CONCOU,  in  Botany,  a name  given  by  the  people  of 
Guinea  to  an  herb  which  is  in  great  eiteem  with  them  for 
killing  that  troubiefome  fort  of  worm  called  the  Guinea- 
worm,  which  breeds  in  their  fkfh.  They  bruife  the  leaves, 
and  mixing  them  with  oil,  apply  them  in  form  of  a cata- 
plafm.  The  leaves  of  this  fhrub  fomewhat  refemble  thofe 
of  the  caggow,  but  they  are  thicker  and  ftiffer,  and  are  not 
fo  full  of  veins.  They  are  broadeff  within  one  third  of  the 
bafe,  and  from  thence  they  go  tapering  to  each.  end.  They 
are  placed  on  long  footftalks  of  a fine  green  throughout. 
Phil.  Tranf.  N°  232. 

CONCOURE'S,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Aveiron,  and  diftrict  of  R’nodez  ; 7 miles 
N.N.E.  of  Rhodez. 

CONCOURSE,  or  Concurrence,  the  reciprocal  ac- 
tion of  divers  perfons  or  things  co-operating  toward  the 
fame  effect  or  end. 

The  fcnoolmen  diftinguifh  two  kinds  of  concurrence;  viz. 
mediate,  which  coniifts  in  giving  a power  or  faculty  to  act; 
and  immediate,  which  is  a contemporary  influence  of  one 
caufe  along  with  another,  to  produce  an  effedt.  Thus, 
the  grandfather  concurs  mediately  to  the  production  of  a 
grandfon,  as  he  originally  gives  the  power  of  generating 
to  the  father ; but  the  father  concurs  immediately  with 
the  mother  to  the  produdtion  of  the  fame  child.  With 
refpedt  to  the  agency  of  God,  fome  divines  maintain  both 
thefe  kinds  of  concurrence ; others  deny  the  latter.  See 
Cause. 

Concourse,  Point  of.  See  Focus. 

CONCQUE,  Fr.  A piece  of  artillery,  of  which  the 
bore  is  wider  towards  the  muzzle  than  towards  the  breech. 
It  is  alfo  the  name  of  a {hell,  which  the  ancients  made  ufe 
of  in  their  armies  inftead  of  a trumpet. 

CONC11ESSAUT,  or  Concorsaut,  in  Geography,  a 
town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Cher,  on  the 
Saudre,  almoft  ruined  by  the  civil  wars  ; 25  miles  N.  of 
Bourges. 

CONCRETE,  in  the  School  Philofophy,  an  affemblage, 
or  Compound. 

Concrete,  Phyfical,  or  a Concrete  body,  may  denote 
any  mixed  body,  or  body  compoled  of  different  principles; 
and  confequently,  all  fenfible  bodies  whatever,  as  all  bodies 
arife  from  a coalition  of  divers  elements,  or  at  leaf!;  of  divers 
principles,  matter,  and  form. 

But,  in  ftri&nefs,  concrete  is  only  ufed  for  thofe  com- 
pounds wherein  the  ingredients  ftill  retain  their  diftindt 
natures,  nor  are  wholly  converted  into  any  new  common 
nature. 

Authors  diftinguifh  natural - concretes  and  artificial  ones  : 
antimony  is  a natural  concrete,  and  foap  a factitious  con- 
crete. 

Concrete  Juices.  See  Juices. 

Concrete,  Logical,  or  a Concrete  word,  called  alfo 
faronymum , is  that  which  has  a compound  fignification,  as 
denoting  both  the  fubjedt  and  fome  quality  or  accident  of 
the  fubjedt,  which  gives  it  its  denomination. 

Such,  e.  gr.  are  man,  learned , white ; for  man  fignifies  as 
much  as  having  human  nature ; learned,  as  much  as  having 
learning,  See.  Hence,  the  word  concrete  is  chiefly  ufed  to 
exprefs  the  union  of  qualities  or  quantities  with  the  bodies 
or  ftibjedts,  without  any  reparation,  even  in  idea.  The  op- 
pofite  term,  whereby  things  are  feparated  in  thought,  is 
ftlflraCt. 

Concrete  properly  fignifies  a fubjeft  accompanied  witli  its 
form  or  quality;  as  pious,  hard , white:  alflract , on  the  con- 
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trary,  expreffes  the  form  and  quality  without  the  fubjedt,  as 

piety,  hardnefs,  whitenefs. 

Concrete  Numbers,  are  thofe  which  are  applied  to  ex- 
prefs  or  denote  any  particular  fubjeft : as  two  men,  three 
pounds,  two  thirds  of  a {hilling,  &c. 

Whereas,  if  nothing  be  connected  with  a number,  it  is- 
taken  abftradtedly  or  univerfaily  : thus,  three  fignifies  only 
an  aggregate  of  three  units ; let  thofe  units  be  men,  pounds, 
®r  what  you  pleafe. 

CONCRETION,  the  act  whereby  foft  bodies  are  ren- 
dered hard  ; or  an  infenfible  motion  of  the  particles  of  a fluid 
or  foft  body,  whereby  they  come  to  a conliftence. 

The  word  is  ufed  indifferently  for  induration,  condenfation , 
congelation,  and  coagulation. 

Concretion  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  coalition  of  feveral  little 
particles  into  a fenfible  mafs,  called  a Concrete  ; by  virtue 
of  which  union,  the  body  acquires  this  or  that  figure,  and 
thefe  or  thofe  properties. 

Concretion,  in  Surgery , from  concretio , the  adhefion  01* 
growing  together  of  parts.  This  term  alfo  denotes  the  im- 
pairing or  cohering  of  iubftar.ces  together,  fo  as  to  form  a 
mafs  ; as  in  the  fanguineous  concretion,  the  bilious  or  biliary 
concretion,  the  calculous  concretion,  See.  The  coalefcence 
of  parts  which  ought  to  be  feparate,  as  of  the  fingers  and 
eyelids,  might  be  rather  called  agglutination  or  cohefion. 

Membranes  and  other  parts  may  adhere  together,  either 
from  natural  or  accidental  caufes  ; but  the  mod  frequent 
caufe  of  external  concretions  is  an  ulceration  or  abrafion  of 
the  {kin,  fo  that  two  furfaces  lying  in  contaft  fhall  unite  bv 
inflammation  and  reciprocal  granulation.  In  all  fuch  cafes, 
where  an  operation  is  practicable  and  neceffary,  the  furgeon 
mull  feparate  the  united  parts  with  a fcalpcl,  and  keep- 
them  afunder  during  the  cure.  See  Stone  and  Cal- 
culus. 

CONCUBTNAGE  fometimes  expreffes  a criminal,  or 
prohibited  commerce  between  the  two  fexes;  in  which  fenfe 
it  comprehends  adultery,  incef,  and  fnnple  fornication. 

Promifcuous  concubinage  is  productive  of  a great  variety 
of  evils,  and  tends  not  only  to  the  corruption,  but  to  the 
ultimate  deftruftion,  both  of  individuals  and  of  fociety.  It 
is  -not  only  ineffectual  to  promote  love,  and  the  tender  af- 
fections, either  between  perfons  themfelves,  or  towards  their 
offspring,  but  it  contributes  towards  exciting  and  maintain- 
ing endlc-fs  jealoufies  and  quarrels  among  mankind.  The 
great  and  radical  mifclrief  attending  unreftrained  promifcuous 
concubinage  in  a ftate  of  fociety,  coniifts  in  its  tendency  to 
diminifh  marriages,  and  thus  to  defeat  the  feveral  beneficial 
purpofes  refulting  from  this  inftitution.  (See  Marriage.) 
It  difeourages  marriage  by  weakening  the  force  of  a very, 
urgent  motive  and  temptation  to  it,  arifing  from  the  inten- 
tion of  the  original  former  of  mankind,  and  the  conftitution 
of  human  nature.  “ The  male  part  of  the  fpecies,”  fays 
Dr.  Paley,  “ will  not  undertake  the  incumbrance,  expence, 
and  reftraint  of  married  life,  if  they  can  gratify  their  paf- 
lions  at  a cheaper  price  ; and  they  will  undertake  any  thing 
rather  than  not  gratify  them.” 

A juft  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  magnitude  of  this  mif- 
chief,  by  attending  to  the  importance  and  variety  of  the  ufes 
to  which  marriage  is  fubfervient  ; and  by  duly  confideving 
that  the  malignity  and  moral  quality  of  each  crime  are  not 
to  be  eftimated  by  the  particular  effeCt  of  one  offence,  or  of 
one  perfon’s  offending,  but  by  the  genera!  tendency  and  con- 
fequence  of  crimes  of  the  fame  nature.  The  libertine  may 
not  be  confcious  that  thofe  irregularities  hinder  his  own 
marriage  ; from  which,  as  he  may  allege,  he  is  deterred  by 
different  confiderations  ; nor  may  he  perceive,  or  be  difpofed 
to  acknowledge,  that  his  indulgences  hinder  the  marriage  of 
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others ; but  it  behoves  him  to  reflect,  what  would  be  the 
confequence  of  univerfal  licentioufnefs  in  this  refpeft,  and 
what  fhould  prevent  its  becoming'  univerfal,  if  it  be  inno- 
cent or  allowable  in  hum.  Moreover,  fornication  fupports 
proftitution  ; and  prolhitution  entails  on  its  victims  almod 
certain  milery,  occalioned  by  the  indigence,  difeafe,  and 
iufult,  to  which  thefe  wretched  outcafts  of  fociety,  who  iti- 
fed  populous  cities,  are  fubjeft  ; the  whole  aggregate  of 
which  is  a general  corfequence  of  fornication,  and  to  the  in- 
creafe  and  continuance  of  which,  every  aft  and  indance  o f for- 
nication contribute.  Belides,  fornication  promotes  habits  of 
ungovernable  levvdnefs,  which  introduce  the  more  aggravated 
crimes  of  ffduftion,  adultery,  violation,  See.  ; to  which  we 
may  add,  in  this  connection,  that  the  criminal  commerce  of  the 
fexes  depraves  the  mind  and  moral  character  more  than  any 
Engle  fpecies  of  vice  whatfoever;  thefe  indulgences  prepare 
an  eafy  admiffion  for  every  other  crime  : in  low  life,  they  are 
ufually  the  firft  iiage  in  men’s  progrefs  to  the  moil  defpe- 
rate  villainies;  and,  in  high  life,  to  that  lamented  diffolute- 
nefs  of  principle  which  manifefts  itfelf  in  a profligacy  of 
public  cotiduft,  and  a contempt  of  the  obligations  of  reli- 
gion and  moral  probity.  Habits  of  Jiberiinifm  alfo  incapa- 
citate and  ind'fpofe  the  mind  for  all  intellectual,  moral,  and 
religious  plenfures,  which  would  very  much  contribute  to 
every  man’s  happinefs. 

It  deferves  further  to  be  confidered,  that  fornication  per- 
petuates a difeafe,  which  may  be  accounted  one  of  the  fe- 
vered maladies  of  human  nature;  and  the  effefts  of  which 
are  faid  to  contaminate  the  conditution  of  even  didant  ge- 
nerations. This  dreadful  malady,  the  fevered  fcourge,  fays 
[Dr.  Robert  fan,  (Hid.  of  America,  vol.  ii.  p.  87),  with 
which,  in  this  life,  offended  Heaven  chadens  the  indulgence 
of  criminal  defires,  feems  to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  Ame- 
ricans; and  he  adds,  that  by  communicating  it  to  their  con- 
querors, they  have  not  only  amply  revenged  their  own 
wrongs,  but  by  adding  this  calamity  to  thofe  which  for- 
merly embittered  human  life,  they  have,  perhaps,  more  than 
counterbalanced  all  the  benefits  which  Europe  has  derived 
from  the  difcovery  of  the  New  World. 

Dr.  Hartley,  in  his  “ Obfervations  on  Man,”  (p.  443), 
remarks,  that  the  fhameful,  loathfome,  and  often  fatal  dif- 
eafe, which  peculiarly  attends  the  vice  of  lewdnefs,  may  be 
confidered  as  a mod  unquedionabie  evidence  of  the  Divine 
Will.  This  diicafe,  with  all  its  confequences,  would  foon 
ceafe  among  mankind,  could  they  be  brought  under  the 
redraints  of  lawful  marriage  ; but  mud  ever  continue,  whild 
licentioufnefs  continues.  Without  this  check,  however,  the 
licentioufnefs  which  has  always  been  obferved  to  follow 
improvements  in  arts  and  politenefs,  and  to  attend  upon 
bodies  politic  in  their  declenfion,  and  which  the  corruption 
of  the  Chridian  religion  in  fome,  and  the  difiaelief  of  it  in 
others,  have,  in  a manner,  authorized,  would  have  brought 
on  utter  dilfolutenefs  in  this  wcflern  part  of  the  world,  fuch 
as  would  have  been  inconfident  with  the  very  exidence  of 
regular  government.  Nay,  it  may  be,  that  this  will  dill  be 
the  cafe,  and  that  we  are  hadening  to  our  period,  through 
the  great  wickednefs  of  the  world  in  this  refpeft  particular- 
ly, though  our  lives,  as  a body  politic,  be  fomewhat  pro- 
longed by  this  correction. 

If  we  appeal  to  the  Chridian  feriptures  on  the  fubjeft  of 
this  article,  it  is  certain  that  thefe  facred  writings  condemn 
fornication  abfolutely  and  peremptorily,  and  that  they  clafs 
this  crime  with  murders,  thefts,  falfe  witnefs,  and  blaf- 
phemies.  Befides,  the  aggravated  fin  of  idolatry  is  repre- 
fented  by  adultery  and  fornication  in  the  prophetic  writings. 
Although  the  feriptures  give  no  fanftion  to  thofe  auilerities 
which  have  been  impofed  upon  the  world  under  the  name  of 
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Chridianity,  as  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  the  praftice  of 
perpetual  virginity,  the  “ prohibitio  concubitus  cum  gravid^ 
uxore;”  vet,  with  a jud  regard  to  the  condition  and  interdt 
of  the  human  fpecies,  they  have  provided,  by  the  marriage 
of  one  man  with  one  woman,  an  adequate  gratification  for 
the  proper.fities  of  their  nature,  and  have  njlrained  them  to 
that  gratification.  The  avowed  toleration,  and  in  fome 
countries  the  licenfing,  taxing,  and  regulating  ot  public 
brothels  (fee  Bawdy-house),  have  appeared  like  a fa:  ftion 
of  fornication,  and  have  contributed,  with  other  concurring 
caufes,  fo  far  to  vitiate  the  public  opinion,  that  there  is  no 
praftice,  the  immorality  of  which  is  fo  little  thought  of  or 
acknowledged,  although  there  are  few  in  which  it  can  be 
more  eafily  and  core  fatisfaftorily  evinced.  The  IegifLtors- 
who  have  patronized  receptacles  of  proditution  ought  to 
have  forefeen  this  effeft,  and  alfo  to  have  confidered,  that 
whatever  facilitates  fornication,  diminifhes  marriage.  As  to 
the  ufual  apology  for  this  relaxed  difcipline,  the  danger  of 
greater  enormities  if  accefs  to  proditutes  were  too  driftly 
watched  and  prohibited,  “ it  will  be  time  enough,”  fays 
Dr.  Paley,  c<  to  look  to  that,  when  the  laws  and  magidrates 
have  done  their  utmod.”  After  all,  thefe  fears  are  without 
foundation  in  experience.  The  men  are  in  all  refpefts  the 
nv  ft  virtuous,  in  countries  where  the  women  are  the  molt 
chaffe. 

In  its  more  redrained  fenfe,  concubinage  is  ufed  for  a man’s 
and  a woman’s  cohabiting  together  in  the  way  of  mar- 
riage without  having  paffed  the  ceremony  thereof. 

This  fpecies  of  cohabitation  is,  without  doubt,  didin* 
gui  111  able  from  vagrant  concubinage,  and  by  reaten  of  its  re- 
femblance  to  marriage,  may  be  thought  to  participate  of  the 
fanftity  and  innocence  of  that  date.  In  modern  phrafe,  it 
is  denominated  “ the  keeping  of  midreffes,”  under  the  fup- 
poled  favourable  circumdance  of  mutual  fidelity.  For  this 
praftice  the  following  kind  of  apology  has  been  fometimes 
alleged 

“ That  the  marriage  rite  being  different  in  different  coun- 
tries, and  in  the  fame  Country  among  different  fefts,  and 
with  fome,  fcarcely  any  thing;  and,  moreover,  not  being 
preferibed  or  even  mentioned  in  feripture,  can  be  regarded 
only  as  a form  or  ceremony  of  human  invention;  and  that, 
confequently,  if  a man  and  woman  betroth  and  confine 
themfelves  to  each  other,  their  intercourfe  mud  be  the  fame, 
as  to  all  moral  purpofes,  as  if  they  were  legally  married  ; for 
the  addition  or  omifiion  of  that  which  is  a mere  form  and 
ceremony  can  make  no  difference  in  the  fight  of  God,  or  in 
the  actual  nature  of  right  and  wrong.” 

To  this  fpecious  fort  of  realoning,  archdeacon  Paley  has 
replied : 

1.  If  the  fituation  of  the  parties  be  the  fame  thing  in 
marriage,  why  do  they  not  marry?.  2.  If  the  man  choofe  to 
have  it  in  his  power  to  difmifs  the  woman  at  his  pleafure,  or 
to  retain  her  in  a date  of  humiliation  and  dependence  incon- 
filtent  with  the  rights  which  marriage  would  confer  upon 
her,  it  is  not  the  fame  thing.  3.  It  is  not  at  any  rate  the 
fame  thing  with  refpeft  to  the  children.  Moreover,  as  to 
the  marriage  rite  being  a mere  form,  and  that  alfo  variable, 
the  fame  may  be  faid  of  figning  and  fealing  of  bonds,  wills, 
deeds  of  conveyance,  and  the  like,  which  yet  make  a great 
difference  in  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned in  them.  And  with  refpeft  to  the  rite  not  being  ap- 
pointed in  feripture,  the  feriptures  forbid  fornication,  that 
is,  cohabitation  without  marriage,  leaving  to  the  law  of  each 
country  to  pronounce  what  is,  or  what  makes,  a marriage; 
in  like  manner  as  they  forbid  theft,  that  is,  the  taking  awav 
of  another’s  property,  leaving  it  to  the  municipal  law  to  fix 
what  makes  the  thing  property,  or  whofe  it  is,  which  alfo, 
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as  well  as  marriage,  depends  on  arbitrary  and  mutable  forms. 
Independently  ot  the  injunctions  of  fcripture,  the  plain  ac- 
count of  the  queftion  feems  to  be  this;  it  is  immoral,  be- 
caufe  it  is  pernicious,  that  man  and  woman  (hould  cohabit, 
without  undertaking  certain  irrevocable  obligations,  and 
•mutually  conferring  certain  civil  rights:  if,  therefore,  the 
law  has  annexed  thefe  rights  and  obligations  to  certain  forms 
lo  that  they  cannot  be  fecured  or  undertaken  by  any  other 
means,  which  is  the  cafe  in  this  inftance  (for  whatever  the 
parties  may  promife  to  each  other,  nothing  but  the  marriage 
ceremony  can  make  their  promife  irrevocable),  it  becomes 
in  the  fame  degree  immoral,  that  men  and  women  fliould 
cohatvt  without  the  interpofition  of  thefe  forms.  Paley’s 
Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Philofophy,  vol.  I . b.  3. 
c.  2. 

Concubinage  was  anciently  tolerated : the  Roman  law- 
calls  it  an  allowed  cuftom,  licit  a confuetndo.  When  this 
expreffion  occurs  in  the  cor.ftitutions  of  the  Chriftian  em- 
perors, it  fignifi.es  what  we  now  call  a “ marriage  in  con- 
fidence.” 

The  concubinage  tolerated  among  the  Romans  in  the 
'time  cf  the  republic,  and  of  the  heathen  emperors,  was 
that  between  perfons  not  capable  of  contracting  marriage 
together:  nor  did  they  even  refufe  to  let  inheritances  de- 
feep.d  to  children  which  fprung  from  fuch  a tolerated  coha- 
bitance. 

Concubinage  between  fuch  perfons  they  looked  on  as  a 
kind  of  marriage,  and  even  allowed  it  feveral  privileges  : 
but  then  this  concubinage  was  confined  to  a ftngle  perfetn, 
and  was  of  perpetual  obligation,  as  much  as  marriage  itfelf. 
Hottoman  obferves,  that  the  Roman  laws  had  allowed  of 
concubinage  long  before  Julius  Ctefar  made  that  law  where- 
by every  one  was  allowed  to  marry  as  many  wives  as  he 
pleafed.  The  emperor  Valentinian,  Socrates  tells  us,  al- 
lowed every  man  two. 

Concubinage  is  alfo  ufed  for  marriage  performed  with 
lefs  folemnity  than  the  formal  marriage  ; or  a marriage  with 
a woman  of  inferior  condition,  and  to  whom  the  hufband 
does  not  convey  his  rank,  or  quality. 

Cujas  obferves,  that  the  ancient  laws  allowed  a man  to 
efpoufe,  under  the  title  of  concubine,  certain  perfons,  fuch 
as  were  efteemed  unequal  to  him,  on  account  of  the  want  of 
fome  qualities  requifite  to  fuftain  the  full  honour  of  mar- 
riage. He  adds,  that  though  concubinage  was  beneath 
marriage,  both  as  to  dignity,  and  civil  effects ; yet  was 
concubine  a reputable  title,  very  different  from  that  of  mij- 
trefs  among  11s. 

The  commerce  was  efteemed  fo  lawful,  that  the  concu- 
bine might  be  accufed  of  adultery  in  the  fame  manner  as 
a wife. 

This  kind  of  concubinage  is  ftill  in  ufe  in  fome  countries, 
particularly  in  Germany,  under  the  title  of  a half- mar- 
riage, morgengabic  marriage , or  marriage  ’with  the  left  hand ; 
alluding  to  the  manner  of  its  being  contracted,  viz.  by 
the  man’s  giving  the  woman  his  left-hand  inftead  of  the 

right-. 

This  is  a real  marriage,  though  without  folemnity  : the 
parties  are  both  bound  forever;  though  the  woman  be  thus 
excluded  from  the  common  right?  of  a wife,  for  want  of 
quality  or  fortune. 

The  children  of  concubines  were  not  reputed  either  legi- 
timate or  baftards,  but  natural  children,  and  were  capable 
only  of  donations. 

They  were  deemed  to  retain  the  low  rank  of  the  mother; 
and  were  on  this  ground  unqualified  for  inheriting  the  effects 
©f  the  father. 

Conc  ubinage,  in  a Legal  Senfe,  is  ufed  as  an  exception 
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agair.ft  her  that  fueth  for  dower,  alleging  thereby,  that 
(he  was  not  a wife  lawfully  married  to  the  party,  in  whofe 
lands  (lie  feeks  to  be  endowed,  but  his  concubine.  Brit, 
c.  107.  Brait.  lib.  iv.  trait.  6.  cap.  8. 

CONCUBINE,  a woman  whom  a perfon  takes  to  coha- 
bit with  him,  in  the  manner,  and  under  the  character, 
of  a wife,  without  being  authorized  thereto  by  a legal 
marriage. 

Concubine  is  a'fo  ufed  fora  real,  legitimate,  and  only 
wife,  diltinguifhed  by  no  other  circumftances  but  a dif- 
parity  of  birth  or  condition  between  her  and  the  hufband. 
Du-Cange  obferves,  that  one  may  gather  from  feveral  paf- 
fages  in  the  epilUes  of  the  popes,  that  they  anciently  allowed 
of  fuch  concubines.  The  feventeenth  canon  of  the  firft 
council  of  Toledo  declares,  that  he,  who  with  a faithful 
wife  keeps  a concubine,  is  excommunicated  ; but  that  if  the 
concubine  ferved  him  as  a wife,  fo  that  he  had  only  one 
woman,  under  the  title  of  concubine,  he  fhou.d  net  he  re- 
jeited  from  communion  : which  (hews  that  there  were  legi- 
timate wives  under  the  title  of  concubines. 

In  effeit,  the  Roman  laws  did  not  allow  a man  to  efpoufe 
whom  he  pleafed  ; there  was  required  a kind  of  parity, 
or  proportion,  between  the  conditions  of  the  contracting 
parties;  but  a woman  of  inferior  condition,  who  could 
not  be  elpoufed  as  a wife,  might  be  kept  as  a concubine  ; 
and  the  laws  allowed  of  it,  provided  the  man  had  no  other 
wife. 

It  is  certain  the  patriarchs  had  a great  number  of  wives, 
and  that  thefe  did  not  all  hold  the  fame  rank:  fome  being 
fubaltern  to  the  prircipai  wife  ; which  were  what  we  call  con- 
cubines, or  half-wives.  The  Romans  prohibited  a plurality 
of  concubints,  and  only  had  regard  to  the  children  iffuing 
from  a iingle  concubine,  becauie  (he  might  become  a legiti- 
mate wife.  Solomon  had  700  wives,  and  300  concubines : the 
emperor  of  China  has  fomttimes  two  or  three  thoufand  con- 
cubines in  his  palace.  •Q.  Curtins  obferves,  that  Darius 
was  followed  in  his  army  by  365  concubines,  all  in  the 
equipage  of  queens  ; and  Diodorus  Siculus  fays,  that  he 
maintained  as  many  as  the  days  of  the  year.  Artaxerxes 
had  by  his  concubines  1 1 5 children.  The  concubines  were 
introduced  to  the  Perfian  king,  each  in  her  turn  ; whence 
fome  have  concluded,  that  the  ancient  Perfian  year  con- 
fided of  360  days,  fince  feveral  of  the  Perfian  monarch* 
had  this  number  of  concubines,  who  went  to  their  kings  in 
conftant  courfes. 

CONCUPISCENCE,  among  divines,  an  irregular  de- 
fire, appetite,  or  lull  after  carnal  things,  inherent  in  human 
nature. 

The  dominion  or  prevalence  of  conctipifcence,  according 
to  F.  Malebranche,  is  what  we  call  original  iin. 

The  origin  of  conctipifcence  he  aferibes  to  thofe  impref- 
fions  made  on  the  brain  of  our  firft  parents  at  their  fall ; 
which  are  ftill  tranfmitted  and  continued  on  thofe  of  their 
children  ; for  as  animals  produce  their  like,  and  with  like 
traces  in  the  brain  (whence  the  fame  fympat'nies  and  anti- 
pathies in  the  fame  kind  ; and  whence  the  fame  conduit  on 
the  fame  occafions)  ; fo  our  firft  parents,  after  their  fall, 
received  fuch  deep  traces  in  the  brain,  by  the  imprefilon  of 
fenfible  objedts,  that  they  might  well  be  fuppofed  to  com- 
municate them  to  their  children. 

The  fchoolmen  ufe  the  term  concupifcible  appetite  for  the 
defire  we  have  of  enjoying  any  good  ; in  oppolition  to  iraf- 
cille  appetite , whereby  weefehew  what  is  evil. 

CONCURRENCE.  See  Concourse. 

CONCURRING,  or  Congruent  Figures,  in  Geometry, 
fuch  as,  being  laid  upon  one  another,  do  exactly  cor- 
reipond  to,  and  cover  one  another,  and  confequently 
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mud  be  equal  among  themfelves.  Thus,  triangles  hav- 
ing two  Tides  and  the  contained  angle  equal  each  to  each, 
appear  to  be  equal  to  one  another  in  ail  refpcds.  See  Con- 
GRUITY. 

CONCUSSION  crimen  repetundarum , in  jfurifprudence , 
is  the  abufe  of  power  by  fome  perfon  entruifed  with  a pub- 
lic commiffion  or  employment ; by  extorting  money  from 
thofe  under  his  power  or  command.  This  crime  is  taken 
notice  of  in  the  heads  of  the  Digeft,  or  Code — ad  legem  Ju- 
llam  repetundarum ; and  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  he  who 
gave  a bribe  contrary  to  the  oath  he  had  taken,  might  be 
profecuted  as  well  as  the  receiver:  and  that  the  judge  who 
was  corrupted  was  deemed  guilty  of  concuffion,  as  much  as 
he  who  purchased  property  which  was  in  a courfe  of  litiga- 
tion. The  magiftrates  were  even  forbidden  to  acquire  any 
thing  by  way  of  purchafe,  donation,  or  otherwife,  in  the 
provinces  wherein  they  redded,  under  pain  of  being  guilty 
of  concuffion. 

1 he  crime  of  concuflion  was  not  ranked  in  the  number  of 
public  offences,  except  when  committed  by  a magiltrate; 
when  committed  by  a perfon  of  inferior  llation,  it  was  only 
a private  crime  ; but  it  is  not  the  quality  of  the  perfon 
which  renders  the  crime  public  or  private,  but  the  nature  of 
the  crime  itfelf. 

Concuss  ion,  in  Surgery,  from  concutio,  a (linking  to- 
gether. This  term  is  moltly  applied  to  a violent  commo- 
tion of  the  body,  and  efpecially  of  the  brain  ; but  a con- 
cufllou  of  the  nervous  f\  Item  in  general,  or  of  the  fpinal 
marrow  in  particular,  may  produce  the  fame  train  of  fymp- 
toms  in  a partial  degree,  as  a commotion  of  the  brain  does 
jn  the  whole  body.  A concuffion  of  the  brain  may  be  oc- 
cafloned  not  only  by  blows  on  the  head,  but  alio  by  vio- 
lence inflicted  upon  other  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  fre- 
quently occafioned  by  a fall  upon  the  thighs  when  ftretched 
out  ftraight,  or  upon  the  breech  ; it  is  alfo  obferved  in  cafes 
of  contuflon  of  the  face,  and  fractured  bones,  occafioned 
by  a fall  from  a confiderable  height,,  in  gun-fhot  wounds 
attended  with  a fplintering  of  the  bones,  and,  in  general,  in 
every  cafe  of  external  violence  attended  with  confiderable 
.commotion  of  the  whole  body.  However,  from  whatever 
caule  it  may  arife,  it  always  requires  furgical  treatment. 

Molt  of  the  fymptoms  attending  compreffion  of  the 
brain  occur  alfo  in  concuffion  ; but  in  a compreffed  ftate  of 
the  brain  they  are  more  permanent.  See  Compression. 

Th  ere  is  no  dilcharg'e  of  blood  from  the  eyes,  nofe,  or 
ears,  which  frequently  happens  in  compreffion  ; and  inftead 
of  that  apopketic  ilertor  in  breathing  which  accompanies 
compreffion,  the  patient  feems  to  be  in  a found  and  natural 
fleep.  The  pulle  is  irregular  and  flow  in  compreffion,  and 
grows  flronger  and  fuller  by  blood-letting  ; but  in  concuf- 
fion it  is  weaker,  being  foft  and  equal,  and  finks  by  blood- 
letting. There  are  beiides,  convulfions  in  compreffions, 
which  are  not  obferved  in  a (late  of  concuffion.  The  fymp- 
toms arifing  from  concuffion  come  on  immediately  after  the 
injury  is  received.  In  the  violent  degrees  of  thefe,  the 
patient  remains  quite  infenflble;  the  pupils  are  much  di- 
lated, and  do  not  contract  though  the  eyes  be  expofed  to 
the  itrongeft  light. 

In  more  violent  accidents,  efpecially  when  the  patient  is 
rendered  inftnflhle,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  diftinguifti 
between  concuffion  and  depreffion  ; for  fymptoms  which 
have  been  fuppofed  to  arife  entirely  from  concuffion,  have, 
after  death,  been  found,  to  be  owing  to  extravafation  or  un- 
di.fcovered  fradure  ; and  extravafation  has  been  blamed, 
when,  on  diffedion,  not  the  leaft  morbid  appearance  could 
be  difeovtred. 

The  fymptoms  eonfequent  upon  concuffion  of  the  brain 
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are  various,  in  proportion  to  the  different  degrees  of  the  vio- 
lence inflicted.  In  its  flighted  degree,  it  produces  ftupor 
and  inclination  to  fleep,  debility  of  the  intelleftual  and 
corporeal  faculties,  infallibility,  or  paralyfis  of  fome  parti- 
cular part.  In  the  fecond  degree,  the  patient  lies  without 
fenfation  and  motion  in  a Hate  of  profound  coma,  from 
which  he  cannot  be  roufed.  But  at  the  fame  time  he  is  ge- 
nerally reftlefs,  toffes  about,  fpeaks  much  in  his  fleep,  lome- 
times  looks  up,  flares  wildly,  raves,  is  affeded  with  con- 
vullions,  and  generally  his  pulfe  betokens  irritation.  In 
the  third  degree,  death  fupervenes,  either  immediately,  or 
as  the  fymptoms  increafe  in  violence. 

Thefe  fymptoms,  however,  are  not  always  of  the  fame 
nature  and  origin,  and  therefore  require  different  methods 
of  treatment.  Thus  the  blood-veffels  of  the  brain  may  be 
weakened  in  confequence  of  the  violence  inflided  ; the 
blood  may  be  preternaturally  accumulated  in  them,  and  di- 
late them,  to  which  fometimes  alfo  a congellion  in  the  head 
contributes.  Sometimes,  alfo,  the  external  violence 
ads  upon  the  fnbftance  of  the  brain  itfelf  and  the 
whole  nervous  fyitem,  either  by  the  irritation  or  by  the 
debility  and  paralytic  llate  which  it  induces  : in  the  firfc 
of  thefe  cafes  ipafmodic  affedions,  reftleffnefs,  want  of  fleep, 
or  coma  attended  with  delirium  and  convulfions,  are  ob- 
ferved, and  in  the  fecond  the  patient  is  thrown  into  a ftate 
fimilar  to  fyncope. 

Before  the  external  violence  has  been  inflided,  it  may 
happen  that  the  patient  may  have  been  in  a ftate  of  great  an- 
xiety and  fear,  and  he  may  have  been  greatly  terrified  by  the 
danger  whiift  it  was  ftill  impending,  in  which  cafes  the 
confequences  of  thefe  violent  emotions  of  the  mind,  may 
be  miitaken  for  effeds  of  a concuffion  of  the  brain.  The 
patient  is  in  a very  different  ftate  when  the  injury  has  been 
inflided  whiift  he  was  intoxicated,  or  in  anger,  or  when 
his  ftomach  was  full.  Not  unfrequently  alfo  fome  of  the 
fymptoms  proceed  from  lcfions  of  other  parts  of  the  body 
more  remote  from  the  head,  or  from  collateral  caufes,  es- 
pecially from  inflammatory,  and  bilious  complaints  in  the 
vifeera  ; which  frequently  produce  not  only  a determination 
towards  the  head,  but  alfo  various  other  fymptoms  indica- 
tive of  irritation. 

All  thefe  fymptoms  the  furgeon  muft  take  into  mature 
confideration,  in  order  to  be  able  to  form  a proper  judg- 
ment concerning  the  ftate  of  the  patient  in  whom  he  difico- 
vers  fymptoms  of  concuffion  of  the  brain.  Thefe  fymp- 
toms are  commonly  of  a fourfold  nature ; that  is,  they  are 
fymptoms  indicative  of  compreffion  of  the  brain,  and  arife 
from  the  eongellions  in  the  vdfels ; or  they  are  fymptoms 
of  debility  and  inadivity  of  the  concuffed  nervous 
fyftem ; or  they  are  fymptoms  of  irritation  in  the 
nervous  fyftem : or  finally,  they  are  confequences  ot 

preternatural  irritating  caufes  in  the  abdominal  vifeera. 
Commonly  the  fymptoms  belonging  to  each  of  thefe 
four  different  heads  are  combined  ; but  frequently  thofe  of 
one  clafs  are  more  violent  than  thofe  of  the  reft,  and  to 
this  circumftance  the  furgeon  muft  efpecially  attend  in 
regulating  his  method  of  treatment. 

With  refped  to  the  cure,  much  alio  depends  upon  mak- 
ing the  proper  diftindion  between  the  fymptoms  of  eoncuf- 
flon  and  thofe  of  extravafation.  In  many  cafes  this  may 
eafily  be  done  ; for  the  fymptoms  of  concuffion  come  on 
immediately  after  the  violence  has  been  inflided,  whiift  thofe 
of  extravafation  generally  fupervene  within  a longer  or  fhort- 
er  time  after.  This  criterion  is  however  not  always  to 
be  depended  upon,  nor  difcoverable  in  eveiy  cafe  ; for  when 
the  patient  was  alone  at  the  time  when  the  accident  hap- 
pened, and  is  now  deprived  of  his  lenfes,  the  furgeon  cannot 
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sicertain  whether  the  fymptoms  followed  the  accident  im- 
mediately. 

If  the  fymptoms  abate  after  the  ufe  of  antiphlogiflic  re> 
medies,  fuch  as  blood-letting,  evacuations,  glylters,  waflring 
with  co'd  water,  See.  they  ought  to  be  continued  ; but  in 
‘the  contrary  cafe,  they  are  to  be  relinquilhed  and  an  op- 
pofite  method  of  treatment  adopted.  The  effects  of  blood- 
letting alone  fometimes  form  an  important  criterion  ; for  in 
cafes  of  concuflion  of  the  brain  it  frequently  lowers  the  pulfe 
to  a great  degree,  nay,  even  aggravates  the  fymptoms  ; 
whilit  in  extravafations,  even  though  it  be  frequently 
■repeated,  it  produces  a far  lefs  deciiive  effect  upon  the 
pulfe,  and  frequently  alleviates  the  fymptoms. 

AmongH  the  various  remedies  that  have  been  recom- 
mended in  concufilons  of  the  brain,  blood-letting  is  molt 
generally  employed  ; but  it  ought  to  be  moderate.  Topical 
detraction  of  blood  from  the  head  has  fometimes  been  found 
ufeful.  Purgatives  are  always  very  ferviceable,  but  in  general 
it  is  neceffary  tcv  adminiller  them  in  large  and  repeated  dofes. 
Still  more  beneficial  are  emetics,  and  amongit  thefe  tartar 
emetic  and  vitriolated  zinc  commonly  prove  the  molt  effi- 
cacious ; though,  on  account  of  the  infenfibility  of  the  pa- 
tient, they  mult  ufually  be  adminiftered  in  very  large  dofes, 
in  order  to  produce  their  efftdt.  Many  recommend  alfo  Hi- 
mulating  glylters,  and  various  other  Himulating  remedies  ; 
fuch  as  the  volatile  alkalies,  bliflers  applied  to  the  head,  and 
■it  is  affirmed  that  fome  have  even  adminiltered  wine  inter- 
nally with  the  bell  effedts.  Cold  fomentations  are  here 
particularly  ufeful,  as  they  are  adapted  to  all  cafes,  as  are 
hkewife  all  the  remedies  ufually  employed  in  fyncope. 
Where  there  are  fymptoms  of  irritation,  fpafms,  and  con- 
vulfions,  antifpafmodics  are  frequently  found  to  produce 
.great  benefit  ; and  in  thefe  cafes  Dover’s  powder  is  particu- 
larly recommended.  Before  ufing  it,  the  warm  bath,  and 
when  the  patient  is  plethoric,  blood-letting  is  preferibed. 
This  remedy  mutt  be  continued  as  long  as  the  fymptoms 
remain,  and  it  mult  be  repeated  when  they  return.  Alfo 
a mixture  of  three  parts  of  Vin.  Antimonii  and  one  part 
Tindt.  Tlieb.  given  in  dofes  of  ten  drops  every  four  hours, 
is  found  very  ufeful.  The  ufe  of  laudanum  alone 
has  fometimes  removed  the  fymptoms  of  concuflion. 

Notwithftanding  that  all  the  above  mentioned  remedies 
Hand  recommended  by  authentic  experience,  yet  as  they 
are  fo  oppofite  to  each  other  in  their  properties,  it  cannot 
poflibly  be  advifeable  to  preferibe  them  all  together,  or  any 
tingle  one  in  all  cafes;  and  the  furgeon  has  therefore  in 
every  Angle  cafe  to  ehoofe  thofe  remedies  that  are  particu- 
larly adapted  to  remove  the  molt  urgent  fymptoms  of  the 
difeafe.  Thus,  when  the  fymptoms  of  pretei natural  reple- 
tion of  the  veffcls  of  the  brain  are  urgent,  he  mult  employ 
blood-letting,  cold  fomentations,  evacuations,  and  glylters; 
to  the  latter  of  which  it  has  been  particularly  recommended 
to  add  powder  of  fquills:  when  the  urgent  fymptoms  are 
thofe  ol  debility  bordering  on  fyncope,  he  may  ufe  volatile 
alkali,  wine,  epifpdtics,  cold  fomentations,  emetics,  and 
other  tonic  remedies;  when  the  fpafmodic  fymptoms  are  the 
moff  prominent, 'Dover’s  powder, Tindt.  Antimon.and  lauda- 
num ; when  the  fymptoms  of  bilious  effufions  prevail,  eme- 
tics and  purgatives. 

As  there  is  always  reafon  at  firft  to  fufpedt  an  accumula- 
tion of  blood,  and  to  apprehend  inflammation,  it  will  almoU 
always  be  advifeable  firlt  to  draw  blood,  uhlefs  it  Ihould  be 
contraindicated  by  any  peculiar  fymptoms.  Stimulants  and 
tonics  wiil  produce  more  benefit  after  the  fymptoms  have 
continued  for  fome  time,  than  if  adminiltered  at  the  be- 
ginning. If  after  the  firlt  or  fecond  blood  letthig,  the 
pulfe  finks  whilit  the  other  fymptoms  remain  the  fame,  or 
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are  even  aggravated,  it  ought  not  to  be  perfifted  in,  but  a 
contrary  mode  of  practice  is  to  be  attempted.  We  may 
expedt  advantage  from  blood-letting,  purgatives,  and  eme- 
tics, when  the  pulfe  is  full,  hard,  and  quick;  from  anti- 
fpafmodics, when  it  is  ftnall  and  hard;  and  from  ilimu'lant 
and  tonic  remedies,  when  it  is  fmall  and  foft.  Neutral  falts, 
gentle  purgatives,  and  blood-letting,  may  be  employed  when 
the  patient  is  Itrong,  vigorous,  plethoric,  and  florid;  Iti- 
mulant  antifpafmodics,  when  he  is  ^weakly,  very  irritable, 
pale,  and  cold. 

Finally,  we  mult  alfo  attend  to  the  {late  in  which  the  pa- 
tient has  been  before  the  injury:  fhould  he  have  received  it 
whilit  in  a Hate  of  intoxication,  cooling  evacuants,  and 
blood  letting  are  neceffary;  if  he  has  received  it  whi.lt  his 
ltomach  was  full,  or  whilit  in  a paroxyfm  of  anger,  emetics 
and  purgatives  are  indicated;  if  whilff  under  the  influence  of 
great  fear  or  apprehenfion,  tonic  and  antifpafmodic  remedies 
will  be  proper.  Moreover,  the  head  of  the  patient  mult  be 
carefully  guarded  againlt  all  motion  and  concuflion  during 
the  courfe  of  the  cure. 

Should  the  patient  recover  under  the  ufe  of  the  above- 
mentioned  remedies,  he  mull  Hill  for  fome  time  after  care- 
fully avoid  all  commotion  of  the  head,  and  whatever  tends 
to  accelerate  the  circulation,  as  anger,  wine,  violent  bodily 
exercife;  it  is  alfo  proper  to  continue  Hill  for  fome  time,  to 
walh  or  bathe  the  head  in  cold  water;  and  fometimes  to 
take  tonic  remedies,  fuch  as  Peruvian  bark,  acid  of  vitribl, 
&c.  When  the  patient,  though  in  other  refpedls  recovered, 
Hill  continues  to  labour  under  debility  or  parahlis  of  parti- 
cular parts,  thefe  complaints  may  fometimes  be  removed  by 
the  continued  ufe  of  internal  and  external  tonics  and  flimu- 
lants,  efpecially  volatile  alkali,  emetics,  blitters,  eledtricity, 
&c.  But  when  the  fymptoms  increafe  in  fpite  of  the  molt 
careful  treatment,  the  furgeon  is  authorized,  efpecially  when 
the  diagnofis  is  doubeful,  to  fuppofe  an  extravafation,  and 
to  trepan  the  part  that  has  been  injured.  And  fuppofing 
even  that  the  furgeon  has  drawn  a falfe  conclulion,  the  ope- 
ration of  the  trepan,  if  fkiifully  performed,  will  do  no  harm, 
nay,  may  even  in  fome  inltances  be  productive  of  benefit, 
in  confequence  of  the  difeharge  of  blood  which  it  occa- 
fions. 

On  this  important  fubjedt  Mr.  Abernethy’s  obfervations 
deferve  particular  attention.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  ef- 
fects of  concuflion  have  not  been  juHly  deferibed  by  authors, 
nor  the  fymptoms  related  by  them  thofe  which  ufually  oc- 
cur. In  his  Surgical  Effays,  he,  therefore,  fehCts  two 
cafes  out  of  many  others,  in  order  to  Ihew  what  really  are 
the  common  confequences  of  this  injury  named  concuflion. 

“ The  whole  train  of  fymptoms  following  a concuflion  of 
the  brain,”  fays  he,  “ may,  I think,  be  properly  divided 
into  three  ltages.  The  firlt  is,  that  Hate  of  infenfibility  and 
derangement  of  the  bodily  powers  which  immediately  fuc- 
ceed  the  accident.  While  it  lafls,  the  patient  fcarcely  feels 
any  injury  that  may  be  infliCted  on  him.  His  breathing  is 
difficult,  but,  in  general,  without  llertor;  his  pulfe  inter- 
mitting, and  his  extremities  cold.  But  fuch  a Hate  cannot 
laH  long ; it  goes  off  gradually,  and  is  fucceeded  by  an«- 
other,  which  I conlider  as  the  fecond  Hage  of  concuffiou. 
In  this,  the  pulfe  and  refpiration  become  better,  and  though 
not  regularly  performed,  are  fufficient  to  maintain  life,  and 
to  diffufe  warmth  over  the  extreme  parts  of  the  body.  The 
feeling  of  the  patient  is  now  fo  far  reffored  that  he  is  fen- 
fible  if  his  fkin  be  pinched;  but  he  lies  flupid,  and  inat- 
tentive to  flight  external  impreffions.  As  the  effeCts  of  con- 
cuffion  diminilh,  he  becomes  capable  of  replying  to  quef- 
tions  put  to  him  in  a loud  tone  of  voice,  efpecially  when 
they  refer  to  his  chief  fuffering  at  the  time,  as  pain  in  the 
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bead,  &c.  otherwife,  lie  anfwers  incoherently,  and  as  if  his 
attention  was  occupied  by  fem-thing  elfe.  As  long  as  the 
.flupor  remains,  the  inflammation  or  the  brain  feems  to  be 
•moderate  ; but  as  the  former  abates,  the  latter  feldom  fails 
to  increafe;  and  this  conilitutes  the  third  ftage,  which  is  the 
ftvoft  important  of  the  l'eries  of  effects  proceeding  from  con- 
cuffion. 

“ Thefe  feveral  flages  vary  conliderably  in  their  degree 
end  duration  ; but  more  or  lefs  of  each  will  be  found  to  take 
place  in  every  inflance  where  the  brain  has  been  violently 
fhaken.  Whether  they  bear. any  certain  proportion  to  each 
other  or  not,  I do  not  know.  Indeed  this  will  depend  upon 
Inch  a variety  of  circunhflar.ces  in  the  conftitution,  the  in- 
jury, and  the  after  treatment,  that  it  muft  be  difficult  to 
determine. 

“ With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  concuffion,  it  would 
appear,  that  inthe  firit  ftage  very  little  can  be  done;  and 
perhaps,  what  little  is  done,  had  better  be  omitted,  as  tiie 
brain  and  nerves  are  probably  infallible  to  any  ftimulants 
that  can  be  employed.  From  a loo fe,  and,  I think,  falla- 
cious analogy  between  the  infenfibility  in  fainting,  and  that 
which  occurs  in  concuffion,  the  more  powerful  ftimulants, 
fuch  as  wine,  brandy,  and  volatile  alkali,  are  commonly 
had  recourfe  to,  as  foon  as  the  patient  can  be  got  to  (wal- 
low. The  fame  reafoning  which  led  to  the  employment  of 
thefe  remedies  in  the  fir  ft  ftage,  in  order  to  recal  fenffbility, 
has  given  a kind  of  fandtion  to  their  repetition  in  the  fecond, 
with  a view  to  continue  and  increafe  it. 

“ But  here  the  practice  becomes  more  pernicious,  and  lefs 
defenlible.  The  circumftance  of  the  brain  having  fo  far  re- 
covered its  powers,  as  to  carry  on  the  animal  functions  in  a 
degree  fufficient  to  maintain  life,  is  furely  a ftrong  argument 
that  it  will  continue  to  do  io,  without  the  aid  of  means  which 
probably  tend  to  exhauft  parts  already  weakened  by  the  vio- 
lent adtion  they  induce. 

“ And  it  feems  probable  that  thefe  ftimulating  liquors 
will  aggravate  that  inflammation  which  muft  fooner  or  later 
enfuec  The  accefs  of  it,  in  the  cafes  which  I have  related,  is 
fufiiciently  evident ; and  its  cure  is  to  be  effected  by  the  com- 
mon methods.  The  great  benefit  of  evacuations  was,  in 
thofe  cafes,  very  evident.” 

After  fome  further  remarks  in  oppofition  to  the  cordial 
plan  of  treatment,  and  the  relation  of  a fatal  cafe  of  fimple 
concuffion,  in  which  that  fyftem  would  have  been  manifi fitly 
hurtful,  Mr.  Abernethy  adverts  to  the  very  defirable  objtdt 
of  pointing  out  the  marks  by  which  we  may  diftingiufh  be- 
tween comprtflion  and  concuffion  of  the  brain  ; for  thefe,  he 
apprehends,  may  in  general  be  dillinguilhed. 

“ As  far  as  my  obfervation  goes,”  fays  he,  the  infenfi- 
bility  is  much  lefs  in  concuffion,  efpecially  after  a fhort  time 
has  elapfed.  Patients  in  this  cafe,  though  they  feem  reluc- 
tant to  anfwer  queftions,  yet  complain  much  il  their  heads 
are  moved;  and  in  thofe  inftances  where  it  was  judged  ne- 
Ceflary  to  infpeft  the  bone,  I have  generally  found  they 
made  great  complaint  during  the  operation.  The  pupils 
alfo  are  ufually  more  contracted  than  in  compreffion  of  the 
brain,  the  mufcles  of  the  limbs  retain  their  natural  ftate  of 
tone,  and  refpiration  is  performed  with  little  or  no  ftertor, 
though  the  pulfe  generally  intermits  in  a very  confiderable 
degree.  In  the  (lighter  cafes  of  concuffion,  the  ficknefs  of 
the  patient  is  often  very  great. 

“ But,  in  cafes  of  compreffion  of  the  brain,  circumftances 
very  much  the  reverfe  of  thofe  juft  related  take  place;  the 
fenfibility  is  much  diminifhed  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
the  injury ; from  this  caufe  alfo  the  pupils  are  dilated,  and 
the  limbs  relaxed ; the  refpiration  is  attended  with  ftertor ; 
and  the  pulfe  is  fubjett  to  much  lefs  intermiffion.” 

-Vol.  IX. 


COND,  Con,  or  Conn,  in  Sea  Language,  fignifies  to 
guide  or  conduct  a (hip  in  her  right  courfe. 

He  that  conds  her,  (lands  aloft  with  a compafs  before 
hirb,  and  gives  the  word  of  dire&ion  to  the  man  at  the 
helm  how  he  is  to  (leer.  See  Steering. 

If  the  (hip  go  before  the  wind,  or,  as  they  call  it,  be- 
twixt the  (heets,  the  word’  is  either  Jlarbnard , or  port  the 
'helm  ; according  as  the  conder  would  have  the  helm  put  to 
the  right  or  left  fide  of  the  (hip,  upon  which  the  (hip  always 
goes  the  contrary  way. 

If  he  fays,  helm  a micljliip , he  would  have  the  (hip  to  go 
right  before  the  wind,  or  dirfcfilly  between  her  two  (beets. 

If  the  (hip  fail  by  wind,  or  on  a quarter  wind,  the  word 
is,  aloof \ keep  your  luff,  fall  not  off,  veer  no  more,  keep  her  to, 
touch  the  wind,  have  a care  of  the  lee-latch : all  which  expref- 
fions  are  of  the  fame  import,  and  imply  that  the  fteerfman 
fhould  keep  the  fhip  near  the  wind. 

On  the  contrary,  if  he  would  have  her  fail  more  large,  or 
more  before  the  wind,  the  word  is,  eafe  the  helm,  no  near , 
bear  up. 

If  he  cries  Jleady,  it  means,  keep  her  from  going  in  and 
out,  or  making  yaws  (as  they  call  it),  howioever  fne  (ails, 
whether  large  or  before  a wind  ; and  when  he  would  have 
her  go  juft  as  (lie  does,  he  cries  keep  her  thus,  thus.  &c 

CONDA,  or  Kond,  fignifies  fortrefs,  and  often  occurs- 
as  a termination  of  words  in  the  fouth  part  of  India,  in  this 
fenfe,  as  cotta  and  cote,  winch  have  the  fame  figuification,  do 
in  the  north. 

CONUABORA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of 
Spain,  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  Celtiberia. 

CONDALIA,  in  Botany,  Cavaniiles,  Icon.  tab.  525, 
Clais  and  order,  pentandria  monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  rhamni. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  one-leafed,  with  five  lanceolate  divifions, 
permanent.  Cor.  none.  Stam.  five.  Pif-  Germ  fuperior, 
f gg-(haped,  furrounded  by  the  glandular  bilk  of  the  calyx  ; 
ftyle  one;  ftigma  emarginate.  Peric.  Drupe  egg-(haped; 
nut  one-cclled. 

Sp.  C.  parvlf olia . A fhrub.  Branches  numerous,  fpin- 
ous.  Leaves  (mail,,  egg-fhaped,  acute,  cluftered  in  the 
axils  of  the  fpines.  Flowers  yellowifh,  very  fmall,  axillary. 
Ruiz  and  Pavon,  in  their  Flora  Peruvienfis,  have  given  the 
fame  name  to  another  genus,  confiding  of  fome  herbaceous 
plants  difeovered  by  them  in  Peru.  Clafs  and  order,  tetran- 
dria  monogynia. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  one-leafed,  four-toothed,  permanent.  Cor. 
monopetalous,  funnel-fhaped ; tube  inflated ; border  with 
four  lanceolate  divifions.  Stam.  four,  very  fhort.  Pijl. 
Germ  inferior;  ftyle  bifid.  Peric.  Berry  egg-fhaped, 
crowned  by  the  calyx,  hol'ow,  fpongy,  two-celled.  ' Seeds 
feveral,  attached  to  a pedicelled  receptacle,  adnate  to  the 
interior  of  the  partition. 

CONDALUS,  in  Antiquity,  a kind  of  ring  ufually  worn 
by  (laves, 

CONDAMINE,  Charles-Marie  de  la,  in  Biogra- 
phy, a celebrated  traveller,  was  born  at  Paris  in  the  year 
1701.  In  early  life  he  dillinguiftied  himfelf  as  a military 
man  ; but  quitting  the  profeffion  of  arms  for  thepurpofe  of 
indulging  a laudable  curiofity,  and  a third  for  natural  fei- 
ence,  he  diligently  fur-veyed  all  the  countries  bordering  on 
the  coafts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  travelled  into  various 
parts  of  Lefler  Afia,  Egypt,  and  Turkey.  He  was  eledted 
a member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  propofed  a voy- 
age to  the  equator,  in  order  to  meafure  a degree  of  the  me- 
ridian. In  1736  he  went,  with  other  mathematicians,  to 
Peru  for  this  purpofe,  and  exhibited  the  greateil  affiduity  and 
fkill  in  accomplifhing  the  work.  On  his  return  he  defeend- 
ed  the  celebrated  river  of  the  Amazons;  in  this  enterprise 
X x he 
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he  fuffered  many  hardftp'p?,  which  were,  however,  more  than 
requited  by  the  inftruCliou,  which  regions  fo  remote,  and  fo 
fruitful  of  the  wonders  of  nature,  afforded  him.  Here  he 
compared  the  number  of  vibrations  made  by  the  fame  pen- 
dulum, which  he  had  ufed  at  Paris,  at  Quito,  and  other 
places,  and  he  found  that  for  ico,cco  vibrations  at  Paris, 
58,770  were  made  by  the  fame  pendulum  at  the  fide  of  the 
Amazons,  98740  at  Quito, 'and  98720  on  Pinch’ncha.  He 
publifhed  in  the  year  1 74J7  an  account  of  his  travels,  under 
the  title  of  “ Relation  Abregee  d’un  Voyage  fait  dans  l’ln- 
terieur  de  l’Amerique  Meridionale  and  in  17 jr,  a 
“ Journal  du  Voyage  fait  par  Ordre  du  Roi  a 1’Equateur, 
avec  un  Suoplement,  en  deux  Parties.”  Condamine,  after 
a fliort  refidence  at  home,  went  to  Italy,  where  he  was  ho- 
noured with  the  particular  notice  of  the  pope,  who  granted 
him  a difpenfation  to  marry  his  own  niece.  In  1762  he  pub- 
lifhed fome  remarks  on  what  he  had  feen  in  his  tour  through 
Italy.  He  then  vifited  England,  and,  among  other  inter- 
filing objcdls,  he  became  warmly  attached  to  the  new  prac- 
tice of  inoculation  for  the  fmail-pox.  On  his  return  he 
publifhed  in  two  volumes  “ Memoires  et  Lettres  fur  l’lno- 
culation.”  About  this  period  he  was  eleC.led  member  of 
the  French  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres ; he  likewife  received 
the  fame  honour  from  feveral  foreign  learned  focieties,  as 
thofe  of  London,  Peterfburgh,  Berlin,  and  Bologna.  Pie 
dird  in  February  1774,  in  confequence  of  an  operation  for 
the  hernia.  “The  acquifitions  of  M.  de  la  Condamine,” 
fays  one  of  his  biographers,  “ were  more  extenfive  than  pro- 
found ; and  he  poffeffed  rather  an  ardour  for  making  re- 
fearches  on  a variety  of  fubje&s,  than  patience  completely 
to  inveftigate  any.”  Nouv.  Did.  Hill.  Gen.  Biog.  See 
alfo  the  article  Bouguer. 

CONDANORE,  in  Geography , a town  of  Hindooftan, 
in  the  country  of  Golconda;  ij  cofTes  E.  of  Adoni.  N. 
lat.  15°  40'.  E.  loner.  78°. 

CONDAP1LLY,  a town  of  H’ndooftan,  and  capital  of 
a circar  of  the  fame  name,  near  the  bay  of  Bengal ; 142 
miles  S.E.  of  Hydrabad.  N.  lat.  160  40'.  E.  long.  8o° 

4°'. 

Condapilly,  a circar  of  Hindooftan,  bounded  on  the 
N.E.  by  the  circar  of  Ellore,  on  the  S.E.  by  the  bay  of 
Bengal,  on  the  S.W.  by  the  river  Killnah,  which  divides  it 
from  Guntoor,  and  on  the  N.W.  by  the  country  of  Gol- 
conda ; about  60  miles  long  and  25  broad. 

CONDATCHY,  a bay  of  Ceylon  in  the  Eaft  Indies, 
lying  on  the  well  fide  of  the  ifland,  fix  miles  fouthward  from 
Arippo,  and  about  12  miles  from  Manaar.  N.  lat.  8°  45'. 
E.  long.  So°.  In  this  bay  all  the  boats  are  collected  for  the 
pearl-fifhery.  The  bay  forms  nearly  a half-moon ; the 
beach  which  furrounds  it  is  an  extenfive  fandv  walxe,  with 
cn'y  a few  miferable  huts  fcattered  along  the  fhore  between 
the  bay  and  the  woods  which  fkirt  the  beach.  Such  is  the 
appearance  which  this  bay  prefents  at  moll  feafons  of  the 
year;  but  during  the  fifhery  the  feene  is  entirely  reverfed. 
At  that  time  the  bay  is  crowded  with  fmall  velfels,  and  the 
beach  prefents  an  allonilhing  multitude  of  people  from  every 
quarter  of  L’d'a.  The  principal  bank  for  the  fifhery  is  op- 
polite  to  Cordatchy,  and  lies  out  at  fea  about  20  miles. 
See  Pearl -Fljhery . 

CONDATE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  appellation , pro- 
bably of  Ctltic  original,  bearing  relation  to  the  idea  of 
Conjluent,  and  giving  name  to  feveral  towns,  fuch  as  follow. 

Condate,  or  Redomes,  Rennes , a town  of  Armcrica, 
the  capital  of  the  Redones,  according  to  Ptolemy. — Alfo, 
Montreau,  a town  of  Gaul,  between  Melodunum  and 
Agedinium,  which  afterwards  bore  the  tiame  of  Monafte- 
liolum. — Alfo,  Combe,  a place  of  Gaul  between  Novtomagus 


and  Durocaffes. — Alfo,  Cone,  a town  of  Gaul,  between 
Nevirnum  and  Brivodurum. — Alfo,  Coighac,  a town  of  Gaul, 
between  Mediolanum  Santonum  and  Vefuuna,  according  to 
the  tab'e  of  Peutinger. — Alfo,  a place  of  the  ifle  of  Albion, 
between  Manucium  or  Manchefter  and  Deva  or  Chefter  in, 
Antonine’s  Itinerary  : generally  placed  at  Congleton  ; but 
Mr.  Horlley  hath  made  it  very  probable  that  it  was  fome- 
where  near  Northwich. 

CONDAT-en-Ferrier.es,  in  Geography,  a town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Tarn  ; 10  miles  N.  of 
Murat. 

COND ATOMAGUS,  in  s Indent  Geography,  a place 
of  Gaul,  marked  in  the  Peutingerian  table  between  Sego- 
dunum  and  Luteva. 

COND  AVI  R,  in  Geography,  a fortified  place  of  Hin- 
doollan,  and  a principal  poll  in  the  circar  of  Guntoor; 
ftrongly  fuuated  on  a mountain,  eight  cofTes  to  the  weft  of 
Guntoor,  and  ten  from  the  bank  of  the  Killnah.  Not  far 
from  Condavir  is  Colore,  a diamond  mine  on  the  fouthern 
bank  of  the  Killnah.  Conlavir  is  diftant  S.E.  from  Hy- 
drabad 131  miles;  from  Madras  276  miles;  from  Nagpour, 
S.  3S5  miles;  and  N.E.  from  Seringapatam  414 miles. 

CONDE,  Lewis  I.  De  Bourbon,  in  Biography,  was  the 
fon  of  Char’es  of  Bourbon,  duke  of  Vendome,  and  born 
in  1530.  He  dillinguilhed  himftlf  when  very  young  at  the 
battle  of  St.  Q^iintin,  and  behaved  with  great  gallantry  till 
the  death  of  Henry  II.,  when  he  became  a leader  of  the 
Huguenots.  Lie  was  accufed  of  having  been  the  principal 
contriver  of  the  confpiracy  of  Amboife,  but,  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  the  king,  he  vindicated  his  honour  with  all  the  in- 
trepidity natural  to  him,  and  offered  to  maintain  his  inno- 
cence in  fingle  combat  againft  his  accufer.  He  was  fet  at 
liberty,  but  engaging  in  another  plot,  he  was  condemned  by 
his  judges  to  have  his  head  ftruck  off  on  a fcaffold  before 
the  king’s  apartment.  To  the  fudden  death  of  the  fove- 
reign  he  was  indebted  for  his  freedom  a fecond  time  ; he 
now  openly  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  Huguenots,  and 
was  admitted,  with  Admiral  Coligny,  to  (hare  their  full 
confidence.  After  many  and  very  important  inllances  of 
fuccefs,  he  was  wounded  and  taken  prifoner  in  the  battle  cf 
Dreux  in  1562.  At  the  battle  of  Jarnac  1569,  be  en- 
countered the  enemy  with  his  arm  in  a fcarl,  and  as  he 
inarched  to  the  attack,  the  horfe  of  his  brother-in-law- 
reared  and  broke  his  leg  ; fuperior  however  to  this  painful 
accident,  he  thus  addreffed  his  followers : “ Nobility  of 
France,  know,  that  the  prince  of  Conde,  with  an  arm  in  a 
fcarf,  and  broken  leg,  fears  not  to  give  battle,  fince  you 
attend  him.”  The  viliage  of  Jarnac  has  been  rendered  me- 
morable by  the  courage  and  conftancy  with  which  the 
Huguenots  difputed  the  day  ; but  their  leader  Conde,  ex- 
haulted  with  fatigue,  was  furrounded  and  taken  prifoner,. 
Thofe  to  whom  he  had  yielded  his  fword,  had  placed  him  at 
the  foot  of  a tree,  when  Montefquieu,  captain  of  the  duke 
of  Anjou’s  guards,  (hot  him  dead,  in  cold  blood,  in  re- 
venge of  a private  quarrel.  This  favage,  and  truly  infa- 
mous deed  has  affixed  an  indelible  (lain  on  the  character  of 
the  duke  of  Anjou  who  was  fuppofed  to  have  authorifed  it,. 
The  body  of  Conde,  thrown  upon  an  afs,  was  carried  to  the 
caltle  of  Jarnac,  and  after  being  expofed  to  the  view  of  the 
victorious  army,  was  delivered  to  the  duke  of  Longuevilie, 
his  brother-in-law,  who  caufed  it  to  be  interred  with  thofe 
of  his  anceftors  at  Vendome.  In  his  perfon,  the  prince  of 
Conde  was  ungraceful  and  diminutive,  yet  his  wit  and  viva- 
city rendered  him  a great  favourite  with  the  ladies.  His 
amours  gave  occafion  to  the  conclufion  that  he  engaged  in 
the  caule  of  the  Huguenots  more  as  a party-man,  than  as  a 
religionilt.  This  trait  in  his  chara&er  was  a foil  to  quali- 
ties 
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ties  tlie  moft  fpkndid,  and  to  virtues  the  moil  heroic.  OF 
high  and  determined  courage,  lie  was  formed  to  fliine  in 
camps  as  well  as  courts,  and  though  hi3  income  was  narrow, 
he  dilplayed  a magnificence  of  temper  worthy  his  birth  and 
flation.  Nouv.  Hill.  Di£t.  Hift.  de  France. 

Conde,  L E \v ! s II.  de  Bourbon , was  born  at  Paris,  Sept. 
7,  i6ir.  He  was  ltyled  Duke  d’Enguien,  and  is  known 
in  hiflory,  under  tlie  appellation  of  the  great  Conde.  He 
fucceeded  to  the  rank  of  prince  by  his  father’s  death  in 
1646.  In  his  infancy  he  was  of  an  extremely  delicate  con- 
ftitution,  and  w as  fent  into  the  country  for  the  fake  of  pure 
air.  At  a proper  age  the  prince  took  upon  himftlf  the 
talk  of  governor,  and  felefted,  as  his  afli  tant,  in  this  im- 
portant bufinefs,  M.  de  la  Bouffieres,  a private  gentleman, 
upon  whom  he  couid  depend  for  the  molt  exa£t  attention  to 
the  orders  given  him.  Two  jefuits  were  likewife  affigned  to 
him  as  preceptors,  who,  with  fome  officers  of  high  rank  and 
eminent  probity  and  diferetion,  formed  the  houffiold  of 
the  young  prince.  With  thefe  attendants  he  went  to 
Bourges,  where  he  frequented  the  college  of  jefuits,  and 
became  diFnguilhcd  in  every  branch  of  learning.  FI  is 
inclination  was  evidently  turned  towards  the  military  art, 
and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  made  a campaign  under  Mar- 
ika! de  la  Meilleraye,  that  laid  the  foundation  of  that  re- 
nown by  wfiich  he  was  afterwards  diftinguifhed  as  the  great- 
cil  general  of  his  age.  In  the  year  1643,  he  was  entrufted 
\vi  th  the  command  of  the  army  oppoied  to  the  Spaniards 
who  had  invaded  France  ; by  a fignal  victory  which  he  at 
that  time  gained,  he  was  looked  upon  as  the  guardian  ge- 
nius of  his  country.  So  much  coolnefs  did  he  difplay  on 
th's  occafion,  that  on  the  night  preceding  the  battle,  after 
he  had  made  all  the  proper  difpolitions,  he  Ilept  fo  foundly 
that  it  was  neceffary  to  awaken  him  when  it  was  time  to 
begin  the  attack.  He  next  formed  the  project  of  befieging 
Ttuonville,  and  propofed  the  fcheme  to  the  council  of  re- 
gency, who  unwillingly  confented  to  i:.  The  duke,  cm- 
trary  fo  expedition,  carried  it  into  execution  with  fo  much 
Ikill  that  the  town  foon  furrendered.  After  this  he  was  en- 
gaged in  many  combats  in  Germany,  in  one  of  which  he 
threw  his  general’s  llaf!  into  the  enermes  trenches,  and  led 
on  a regiment,  fword  in  hand,  to  recover  it.  The  victories 
of  the  duke  d’Enguien,  and  his  great  and  growing  reputa- 
tion rendered  him  an  objedl  of  jealoufy  to  Cardinal  Maza- 
rin,  who  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  thwart  his  ambitious 
projedls.  The  treachery  of  the  cardinal,  and  the  artifices 
of  the  leaders  of  the  country  party,  excited  cabals  and 
troubles,  but  the  duke  d’Enguien,  who,  by  the  death  of 
his  father,  had  fucceeded  to  the  title  of  the  prince  of  Conde, 
was  careffed  by  both  parties.  Fie  at  length  took  part  with 
the  court,  though  he  felt  it  was  an  ungrateful  talk,  and  he 
protedied  the  minifter  wichout  feeling  for  him  the  leatl 
efteem. 

The  royal  family  left  Paris  privately,  and  went  to  St. 
Germains,  upon  which  the  parliament  fent  deputies  to  learn 
from  the  queen  the  caufes  of  her  departure ; but  Mazarin 
djfmiffed  them  contemptuonfly  and  without  an  anfwer.  Ex- 
afperated  at  this,  the  people  made  a common  caufe,  and  re- 
felved  to  defend  themfelves  againlt  the  power  of  the  court. 
With  about  8ooo  men,  the  prince  of  Conde  formed  a de- 
fign  of  reducing  above  500,000  intrenched  behind  walls. 
He  had  neither  money  nor  magazines  ; neverthelefs  he  tri- 
umphed over  Paris,  and  this  fuccefs  added  not  a little  to  the 
glory  he  had  already  attained.  During  the  fiege  he  con- 
flantly  defeated  the  troops  of  the  malecontents  ; he  prevailed 
on  the  army  that  marched  to  their  affiltance  under  Turenne, 
to  abandon  their  general ; he  Hopped  the  progrefs  of  the 
duke  de  Longueville,  who  had  caufed  an  infurreftion  in 


Normandy,  and  got  tlie  dart  of  tlie  Spank  rds  who  were 
advancing  to  give  him  bat  tie.  Peace  was  at  length  con- 
cluded, but  Conde  alone  acquired  glory  by  this  war,  and 
alter  the  treaty  was  ligned,  the  prince  traveried  the  llrtets 
in  his  coach  alone.  All  perfons  of  any  rank  paid  their 
compliments  to  him,  and  he  received  a vote  of  thanks  from 
the  parliament.  The  people,  however,  were  uneafy  at  the 
king’s  abfence,  and  Conde  at  length  brought  the  royal 
farmly  to  Paris  amidft  the  acclamations  of  the  public  : for 
this  he  was  not  recompenfed  in  the  manner  which  he  had  an- 
ticipated ; he  accordingly  united  with  the  malecontents,  was 
arrefttd  in  1650,  and  detained  a year  in  prifon.  Soon  after 
his  liberation,  he  broke  out  into  open  revolt,  and  a civil  war 
followed  which  was  attended  with  various  fuccefs.  Cr  ude 
exhibited  great  provvefs,  and  fuitained  his  military  reputa- 
tation  through  the  whole  of  this  unhappy  warfare,  though 
he  was  engaged  in  the  fervice  of  the  Spaniards,  the  invete- 
rate foes  of  his  country,  whom  he  had  formerly  obtained  fo 
much  glory  in  refilling.  At  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees  in 
1659,  the  re-eilabiifnment  of  the  prince  of  Conde  wax 
made  a condition.  In  1668,  he  contributed  very  materi- 
ally to  the  conquefl  of  Franche- Comte.  He  took  part  in 
the  invafion  of  Holland  in  the  year  1672,  and  received  a 
wound  at  the  famous  paffiige  of  the  Rhine.  Fie  fought  the 
bloody  battle  of  Senef  againll  the  prince  of  Orange,  in 
which  he  had  three  horfes  killed  under  him,  and  was  anxi- 
ous to  lead  to  a fourth  attack,  but  as  an  officer  obferved, 
“ No  one  but  the  prince  of  Conde  was  defirous  of  fighting 
any  longer.”  After  the  death  of  his  great  rival  Turenne 
in  1675,  Conde  was  Ent  to  check  the  progrefs  of  the  im- 
perial army,  in  Alface,  and  difplayed  as  much  caution  in 
this  bufinefs,  as  he  had  before  exhibited  ardour  and  impe- 
tnofity.  By  his  confummate  prudence  and  judgment  he 
forced  the  enemy  to  crofs  the  Rhine,  and  then,,  full  of 
glory,  he  refigned  the  military  proftffion,  and  retired  to 
Chantillv,  where  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  cul- 
tivating and  patronizing  letters  and  the  fine  arts,  to  which 
he  had  been  always  attached.  During  the  laft  two  years  of 
his  life  his  faculties  had  fo  much  declined,  that  fcarcely  a 
trait  was  left  of  the  great  Conde.  Fie  died  in  1686  at 
Fontainbleau,  leaving  behind  him  two  fons,  bv  his  wife,  the 
niece  of  cardinal  Richelieu.  Nouv.  Dift.  Hilt.  Hume. 

Conde',  in  Geography,  a fmall  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Aifne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  dillridt 
of  Chateau-Thierry,  9 miles  S.E.  from  Chateau-Thierry. 
The  place  contains  568  and  the  canton  9613  inhabitants. 
The  territory  includes  235  kiliometres  and  27  communes.  — 
Alfo,  a fortified  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
North,  on  the  confluence  of  the  Haine  and  Scheldt,  9 miles 
N.E.  from  Valtnciennes,  known  at  prefent  by  the  name  of 
Nord  Libre,  which  it  took  under  the  republican  govern- 
ment of  France.  After  a blockade  of  nearly  four  months, 
it  furrendered  to  the  Aullrians  on  the  uthof  July  1 793, 
but  was  foon  evacuated.  It  is  the  chief  place  of  a canton 
in  the  diltridl  of  Douay,  and  contains  5978  inhabitants.  The 
territorial  extent  comprehends  kiliometres,  with  to 

communes,  and  13,621  inhabitants.  Before  the  revolution 
of  1789,  Conde  was  a principality  from  which  the  princes 
of  Conde  derived  their  title.  There  are  in  France  feveral 
other  fmall  towns  of  the  name  of  Conde,  which  figmfies 
confluence,  from  the  Latin  condare , circumdare , arid  means 
a place  built  on  the  fpot  where  two  rivers  meet.  See  Con- 

DATE. 

Conde'  fur  Noireau,  a town  of  Fiance,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Calvados,  on  the  river  Nireau,  or  Noireau,  chief 
place  of  a canton  in  the  diilrict  of  Vire,  24  miies  S.  from 
Caen,  and  150  W.  from  Paris,  The  place  contains  3030, 
X x 2 and 
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and  the  canton  10,681  inhabitants.  The  territory  includes 
1225  kiliometres,  and  12  communes.  The  inhabitants  carry 
on  a confiderable  trade  in  cloth,  leather,  and  cutlery. 

Conde'  Jur  Iton,  or  Conde'  l Eveque,  a town  oF  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Eure;  12  miles  S.W.  of  Evreux. 

CONDEAU,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Orne,  and  diftrifl  of  Bellefme;  10  miles  E.  of  Bellefme. 

CONDECEDO,  a cape  or  promontoryof  North  America, 
in  the  province  of  Yucatan;  ioo  miles  W.  of  Merida.  N. 
lat.  2oc  30'.  W.  long;.  910  2 Y . 

CONDEMNATION,  the  a£l  of  paffing,  or  pro- 
nouncing  sentence,  or  giving  judgment  agninft  a man; 
whereby  he  is  fubjefted  to  fome  penalty  or  punishment; 
either  in  r fpeft  ot  fortune,  reputation,  or  life. 

Condemnation  to  the  galleys.  See  Galleys. 

Condemnation  of  prices  taken  from  the  enemy.  See 
Prize. 

CONDENSATION  (from  condenfate,  and  condenfate 
from  the  Latin  condenfatus ),  denotes  the  contraction  of  a 
given  quantity  of  matter  into  a lmaller  fpace,  and  in  this 
fenfe  only  the  word  condenfation  ought  to  be  ufed  ; how- 
ever, in  common  language,  the  infpilfation,  the  thickening, 
or  hardening  of  certain  compound  fubftances,  in  confequence 
of  the  efcape  of  fome  of  their  component  ingredients,  is  fre- 
quently expreffed  by  the  fame  term;  thus  the  juices  of  fruit, 
of  plants,  of  meats,  Sic.  are  often  faid  to  be  condenfated 
over  the  fire.  Compreffion  and  condenfation  (though  fome- 
times  ufed  the  one  for  the  other)  differ  in  th;s  ; m.  that 
the  former  denotes  a diminution  of  bulk,  occafioned  by  the 
application  of  external  force;  whereas  the  latter  expreffes 
the  fame  effedf,  when  produced  without  that  external  ap- 
plication, as  is  the  cafe  with  molt  bodies  in  cooling.  But 
the  word  condenfation  has  been  more  commonly  ufed  for 
denoting  the  converfion  of  vapour  into  water,  or  of  vapours 
in  general  into  liquids. 

The  particulars  which  might  be  noticed  with  refpe£t  to 
condenfation  are,  the  quantity  and  rate  of  contraction  in 
different  bodies,  the  caufes  which  produce  it,  and  the  limits 
of  that  contraction.  Thefe  particulars,  however,  will,  with 
more  propriety,  be  ftated  under  the  articles  Expansion, 
Thermometer,  and  Pyrometer,  which  fee. 

Notwithftanding  the  above-mentioned  definition,  it  is  to 
be  remarked,  that  in  every  cafe  of  condenfation,  or  of  the 
contraction  of  a body  into  a narrower  fpace,  the  effeCt  is 
produced  by  the  efcape  of  fomething;  and  in  bodies,  which 
feem  to  be  the  fimpleft  in  nature,  the  contraction  which 
they  undergo  in  cooling,  is  occafioned  by  the  efcape  of  the 
caloric,  which  the  prefent  Hate  of  philofophical  knowledge 
reckons  amongft  the  elementary  fubftances.  But  the  re- 
verfe  of  this  propofition  is  not  always  true;  viz.  bodies  are 
not  always  contracted  in  their  dimenfions  when  the  caloric 
efcapes  from  them;  and  fuch  has  been  found  to  be  the  cafe 
with  water,  with  iron,  and  with  fome  other  fubftances,  in 
certain  temperatures.  This  will  be  rendered  more  evident  in 
the  fequel. 

Moil  bodies  are  fufceptible  of  three  fucceffive  ftates  of 
exiftence;  namely,  the  folid,  the  liquid,  and  the  elaftic  or 
vaporous;  and  all  thefe  are  effeCted  by  the  introduction  of 
different  dofes  of  caloric.  During  every  one  of  thofe  ftates, 
a different  degree  of  condenfation  is  produced  by  the  inter- 
mediate gradations  of  temperature;  viz.  fuch  as  are  not 
quite  fufficient  to  induce  a different  ftate  of  exiftence  in  the 
body  concerned.  Thus,  a quantity  of  the  vapour  of  water, 
which,  at  the  temperature  of  2420  (Fahrenheit’s  thermo- 
meter), and  under  the  mean  gravity  of  the  atmofphere,  oc- 
cupies the  fpace  of  3600  cubic  inches ; if  it  be  gradually 
cooled  until  che  temperature  becomes  equal  to  about  2120, 
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its  bulk  will  be  contrafted  fo  as  to  occupy  the  half  of  the 
fpace  it  did  before,  viz.  about  1800  cubic  inches.  If  the 
temperature  be  lowered  below  2120,  the  vapour  will  be  con* 
denied  into  liquid  water,  which  will  occupy  the  fpace  of  not 
more  than  a fingle  cubic  inch.  If  the  cooling  be  continued, 
the  water  will  be  contracted  in  its  bulk,  but  not  very  regu- 
larly (that  is,  the  decrements  of  bulk  will  not  be  exactly1 
proportional  to  the  decrements  of  heat)  : until  the  tempe- 
rature defcends  to  about  420.  Below  that  degree,  the  water, 
inftead  of  contrafting  its  bulk,  is  expanded  bv  further  cool-' 
ing;  viz.  by  a further  abftraftion  of  caioric.  This  is  a very 
remarkable  property  of  water,  upon  which  fome  interefting 
phenomena  of  nature  are  depending.  The  water,  though 
expanding  below  the  temperature  of  42°,  ftill  continues  fluid 
as  far  as  about  the  temperatureof  320;  but  belovvthis  laft.  men- 
tioned point,  by  farther  cooling  it  becomes  a foiid;  namely, 
ice;  and  in  this  ftate  water  occupies  a greater  fpace  than  it 
did  in  a liquid  ftate.  (See  Congelation  ) Similar  irregu- 
larities have  been  obferved  in  the  condenfations  of  feverai 
other  bodies,  both  folid  and  fluid;  and  it  is  to  be  wifhed' 
that  experiments  capable  of  determining  the  laws  of  con- 
denfation were  inftituted  v/ith  ail  thofe  bodies  which  are  a £ 
all  fufceptible  of  the  trial. 

The  caufes  of  condenfation  are  by  no  means  thoroughly 
underftood.  It  may  feem,  at  firft  fight,  fufficient  t.o  fay, 
that  fince  caloric  is  an  elementary  fubftance,  which  is  com- 
bined in  various  proportions  with  every  other  known  body, 
the  reparation  of  part  of  that  element  from  the  other  bodies, 
naturally  enables  the  particles  of  the  latter  to  come  clofer  to 
one  another  in  virtue  -of  their  mutual  attra&ion.  But  that 
this  cannot  be  the  foie  caufe  of  the  condenfation  in  its 
whole  extent,  is  eafily  pointed  out  by  the  following  queries, 
ift.  How  are  the  particles  of  bodies  difpofed,  that  they  may 
be  capable  of  approaching,  or  of  receding  from  each  other? 
2dly,  Why  the  degrees,  or  quantities,  of  condenfation  are 
not  always  proportional  to  the  degrees  of  caloric  that  are 
abftrafted  from  bodies?  And,  jdiy,  Why  clouds,  fogs, 
miffs,  & c.  (which  confiff  of  the  vapour  of  water  fufpended 
in  the  atmofphere)  are  not  always  condenfed  into  liquid 
water  below  the  temperature  of  2 12°;  which  is  actually  the 
cafe  in  the  atmofphere? 

It  has  for  a long  time  been  an  opinion  prevalent  amongft 
philofophers,  that  the  particles  of  bodies  do  not  actually 
touch  one  another;  for  otherwife  it  feemed  impoffible  to 
comprehend  how  a body  could  be  expanded  and  condenfed. 
But  the  lead  confideration  will  eafily  fuggeft  a variety  of 
difpofitions  of  the  particles,  which,  whilft  they  actually  touch 
one  another,  will  readily  admit  of  the  dilatation  and  con- 
denfation of  the  aggregate.  Conceive,  for  inftance  (as  pro- 
fellor  Prevoft  of  Geneva  juftly  obferves),  the  particles  to  be 
elongated,  and  united  at  their  extremities  like  the  legs  of  a 
pair  of  compaffes,  and  they  may  turn,  with  regard  to  this 
point  of  union,  as  a centre,  and  produce  condenfations  and 
dilatations  of  the  whole  apparent  mafs  of  the  body.  A 
fponge  likewife  will  dilate  in  water  without  interrupting  the 
continuity  of  its  parts.  One  may  alfo  conceive  the  partic'fcs 
of  bodies  arranged  in  the  form  of  rings ; that  is,  many  of 
them  to  be  in  abfolute  contact,  one  with  the  next,  and  this 
with  the  following,  Sic.,  fo  as  to  form  circular  or  oval  rings. 
With  this  difpofition  of  particles,  the  dilatation  and  conden- 
fation of  the  aggregate  is  nothing  more  than  an  alteration 
of  the  form  of  thofe  rings  ; viz.  they  become  more  like  cir- 
cles when  the  body  is  expanded,  and  more  oblong  when  the 
body  is  condenfed  ; it  having  been  demonftrated  by  mathe- 
maticians, that  the  circle  comprehends  an  ampler  fpace  than 
any  other  figure  of  the  fame  periphery.  Though  the  general 
difpofition  of  the  particles  of  a body  is  not  known,  yet  a va- 
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riety  of  phenomena  clearly  indicate  that  they  are  not  eon- 
fufldly  placed  ; but  that  fome  arrangement,  probably  a pe- 
culiar one,  for  the  particles  of  each  different  body,  a finally 
takes  place  ; and  to  this  peculiar  arrangement  fome  of  the 
effects  of  dilatation  and  condenfation , at  leall  the  irregulari- 
ties of  thofe  alterations,  mull  undoubtedly  be  attributed. 
Thus  the  particles  of  water  cryftallize  in  freezing;  that  is, 
they  difpole  themfelves  with  a peculiar  regularity,  fomewhat 
reflmbhng  the  filaments  of  a feather.  Thefe  filaments  of 
water  form  angles  of  about  60  degrees  with  a larger  filament, 
which  is,  as  it  were,  the  ilem  of  the  feather  ; and  to  this 
cryftallization  the  enlargement  of  the  bulk  of  water  in  freez- 
ing is  with  propriety  attributed.  Such  is  the  force  with 
which  the  particles  of  water  endeavour  to  arrange  themfelves 
in  that  particular  order,  and  of  courfe  to  enlarge  the  bulk  of 
the  aggregate,  that  feveral  aftonifhing  effects  are  produced 
by  their  united  efforts.  Pieces  of  timber,  ftones,  and  other 
bodies,  are  burll  by  the  freezing  of  inclofed  water.  Even 
iron  mortar-fhclls,  fuch  as  are  ufed  in  war,  filled  with  water, 
and  accurately  flopped,  have  been  burll  bv  the  freezing,  and 
the  confequent  tn  argement  of  the  inclofed  water. 

Since  the  enlargement  of  the  bulk  of  water  commences 
at  about  the  temperature  of  420,  which  is  10  degrees  above 
the  point  of  melting  ice,  commonly  called  the  freezing  point, 
which  is  3 20,  it  is  evident  that  the  particles  of  water  begin  to 
arrange  themfelves  in  a particular  order  long  before  the 
freezing  takes  place.  And,  by  following  the  analogy,  it 
may  be  fuppofed,  that  in  every  ftate  of  exiftence  the  par- 
ticles of  bodies  have,  more  or  lefs,  a tendency  to  arrange 
themfelves  in  a certain  order  ; to  which  tendency  the  irre- 
gularities in  the  condenfations  of  bodies  are  probably  to  be 
attributed. 

The  above-mentioned  particulars,  refpefting  the  condenfa- 
tion of  water,  mull  in  great  meafure  be  underftood  to  belong 
to  a great  variety  of  bodies  ; for  all  thofe  which  have  been 
fubjedled  to  decifive  experiments  have  been  found  to  contract 
or  to  enlarge  their  bulk  with  irregularity,  in  fome  part  at 
lead,  if  not  throughout,  the  whole  fcale  of  heat. 

The  condenfation  of  vapour  in  the  atmofphere,  which  is 
not  always  accompanied  with  a proportionate  degree  of  tem- 
perature, forms  another  difficulty,  which  the  prelent  ftate  of 
philofophical  knowledge  is  not  entirely  capable  of  explain- 
ing. We  fhall,  however,  briefly  ftate  certain  fails  and  cer- 
tain coniiderations,  which  ought  to  be  kept  in  view  by  thofe 
who  are  willing  to  inveftigate  this  intricate  and  interesting 
fubjeit.  The  converfion  of  water  into  vapour  is  attended 
with  an  increafe  of  its  capacity  for  containing  heat,  or  ca- 
loric, andlikewife  with  an  increafe  of  its  capacity  for  contain- 
ing eleilric  fluid  ; fo  that  if  a quantity  of  water,  held  in  an 
open  and  infulated  veflel,  be  buffered  to  evaporate,  the  va- 
pour will  deprive  the  veflel  of  part  of  its  heat,  and  of  part  of 
its  eleftric  fluid : confequently,  the  veflel  will  be  cooled  and 
eletlrified  negatively.  Now  that  which  philofophers  wifh  to 
aifcertain  is,  whether  the  influx  of  the  caloric  and  of  the 
electric  fluid  produces  the  evaporation,  or  the  converfion  of 
the  water  into  vapour  draws  the  caloric  and  the  eledlric 
fluid  from  the  contiguous  bodies.  In  the  firft  cafe,  we  fee 
no  reafon  why  the  caloric  and  the  elcftric  fluid  fliouid  fpon- 
tSineoufly  quit  the  contiguous  bodies,  and  run  to  the  water  in 
order  to  force  it  to  evaporate,  becaufe  both  the  water  and 
the  Contiguous  bodies  are  in  an  equilibrium  ; that  is,  in  the 
fame  ftate  with  refpeCl  to  temperature  as  well  as  of  eleftri- 
city.  In  the  fecond  cafe,  if  the  influx  of  heat  and  of  elec- 
tricity does  not  force  the  water  to  evaporate,  what  other 
c'aufe  can  produce  that  effect  ? 

The  fame  reafoning  which  has  been  applied  to  the  con- 
verfion of  water  into  vapour,  may,  mutatis  mutandis , be 


adapted  to  the  contrary  effe£l ; viz.  to  the  condenfation  of 
vapour  into  water,  it  being  equally  difficult  to  comprehend 
how  the  vapour  can  remain  in  the  elaftic  ftate,  that  is,  with- 
out being  converted  into  water,  at  a temperature  much  lower 
than  2 1 20,  which  in  the  atmofphere  is  generally  the  cafe. 
There  is  one  confideration,  however,  which  may  throw  fome 
light  upon  this  remarkable  phenomenon  ; viz.  that  in  order 
to  depolit  the  caloric  and  the  tleftric  fluid,  which  mull  ne- 
ceffarily  take  place  in  the  condenfation  of  vapour,  there  muff 
be  a body  or  bodies  ready  to  receive  both.  But  in  the  at- 
mofphere, the  only  body  which  can  receive  them  is  the  air, 
and  it  is  well  known,  that  air  is  a bad  conductor  of  heat  as 
well  as  of  dedlricity.  The  laft  remark  which  we  have  to 
fubjoin  is,  that  it  has  been  obferved  with  feveral  fubftances, 
and  especially  with  water,  that  though  placed  in  a colder 
temperature,  they  do  not  part  with  their  caloric  fo  eafily  as 
it  might  be  expedled,  and  this  is  particularly  the  cafe  when 
they  are  to  undergo  a change  in  their  ftate  of  exiftence  ; thus 
water  will  fometimes  continue  fluid  when  its  temperature  is 
4 or  5 or  even  more  degrees  below  320  ; though  when  once 
formed  into  ice,  this  will  not  meit  at  a temperature  lower 
than  3 20,  and  yet  it  will  evaporate  if  expofld  to  the  air 
whilft  its  temperature  is  many  degrees  below  320. 

CONDENSER,  from  condenfe , is  an  inftrument  capable 
of  collecting,  or  of  drawing  into  a fmaller  fpace  any'  flat- 
tered matter,  or  quality,  or  effeCt.  In  philofophy  and  in 
mechanics,  three  different  inftniments  have  obtained  the 
name  of  condenlers  ; viz.  the  condenfer  of  air , the  condenfer 
of  eletlricity . and  the  condenfer  of  forces. 

The  condenfer  of  air , in  pneumatics,  is  a fyringe,  by  means 
of  which  a confiderabie  quantity  of  air  may  be  forced  into  a 
veflel  fitted  for  the  purpofl.  Fig.  1 and  2,  Plate'K.W . Pneu~ 
matics,  reprefent  two  conftruftions  of  this  fort  of  condenfer, 
which  differ  but  little  from  each  other.  They  are  generally 
made  of  brafs  or  of  iron.  A B,  fig  1,  repreflnts  a cylin- 
drical tube,  at  moft,  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  from  8 to 
12  inches  in  length,  or  even  longer.  Its  flat  bottom  B is 
perforated  with  a hole,  on  the  outfide  of  which,  a valve, 
(confiding  of  a piece  of  oil  filk,  or  rather  of  leather;  ftretch- 
ed  over  a fmall  flat  piece  of  brafs),  is  adapted,  fo  that  if  any 
air  be  forced  from  the  infide  of  the  cylinder  A B,  that  fluid 
will  eafily  lift  up  the  valve,  and  make  its  exit  through  the 
hole  at  B.  But  fnould  any  fuCtion  take  place  within  the  cy- 
linder A B,  the  air  cannot  poffibly  enter  through  the  hole 
at  B,  becaufe  the  valve  cn  the  outfide  prevents  it  by  flop- 
ping that  hole.  ■ The  pifion  cd  fi's  the  cavity  of  the  cy- 
linder A B pretty  tightly,  by  means  of  leathers  flaked  in 
oil ; and  it  may  be  moved  up  or  down  by  the  handle  E 
which  is  faftened  to  its  rod.  This  pifion  is  perforated  with 
a hole  c d,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  furnifhed  with  a valve 
d,  which,  when  the  pifton  is  drawn  upwards,  will  permit  the 
air  to  enter  the  lower  cavity  of  the  cylinder;  but  if  the  pit- 
ton  be  pufhed  downwards,  the  air  which  is  contained  in  the 
lower  cavity  of  the  cylinder,  cannot  pafs  through  the  hole 
c d,  on  account  of  the  valve  at  d ; therefore  it  will  come  out 
through  the  hole  at  B.  At  the  extremity  of  the  cylinder, 
a brafs  or  iron  cap  F G is  ferewed  over  the  valve,  allowing 
however  a little  room  for  its  free  motion.  The  end  G of 
this  cap  is  perforated  quite  through,  and  its  outfide  is  formed 
into  a Fcrew. 

Fig.  a repreflnts  a condenfing  inftrument  fimpler  than 
the  preceding,  and  ftich  indeed  is  at  prefent  moftly  ufed. 
Neither  the  cylinder  nor  the  pifton  of  this  inftrument  is  fur- 
nifhed with  any  valve.  There  is  a hole  through  the  fcrew 
at  the  bottom  B of  the  cylinder,  and  a hole  at  C thrqugh 
its  fide,  and  at  about  two  or  three  inches  below  its  upper 
end  ; the  pifton  has  no  perforation. 


When 
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Wi  en  the  condenfer,  fg.  T,  is  (crewed  into  the  aperture 
of  a glafs  or  metal  veffel,  and  the  pifton  is  moved  alternately 
up  and  down,  it  will  be  readily  underftood,  that  the  air  will 
be  forced  into  the  veffel  to  which  the  condenfer  is  adapted; 
for  when  the  piilon  is  pulied  upwards,  that  is,  towards  A, 
the  air  cannot  enter  the  cylinder  through  the  hole  at  B, 
but  it  can  eaiily  pafs  through  the  hole  c d ; and  when  the 
piilon  is  pulhcd  in,  the  air  which  is  contained  in  the  cavity 
of  the  cylinder,  cannot  go  out  of  it  through  the  hole  c d, 
but  it  can  pafs  through  the  hole  at  B ; hence  it  is  forced  to 
enter  the  veffel  to  which  the  condenfer  is  applied.  Thus  by 
repeating  the  movements  of  the  pifton,  more  and  more  air 
is  condenfed  into  the  veffel,  until  the  latter  is  buril  by  the 
.trlafficity  of  the  condenfed  air,  or  the  fame  force  pufhes  fo 
bard  agair.ff  the  valve  at  B,  that  the  llrength  of  the  opera- 
tor is  no  longer  able  to  overcome  it.  The  condenfer,^.  2, 
is  ufed  exactly  in  the  fame  manner;  this,  however,  mull  be 
adapted  to  fuch  vtffels  as  are  fumifhed  with  a valve  within 
their  aperture,  which  permits  the  entrance,  but  not  the  exit 
of  the  air.  When  the  piilon  of  this  condenfer  is  drawn 
towards  C,  a vacuum  is  formed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  cy- 
linder, until  the  lower  part  of  the  piilon  is  raifed  above  the 
hole  C ; then  the  air  ruflies  through  that  hole,  and  inllantly 
fills  the  cavity,  &c. 

Thefe  iuftruments  are  generally  ufed  for  condenfing  the 
air  into  the  air-holders  of  wind-guns,  of  certain  water  foun- 
tains, and  other  machines.  By  this  means,  the  air  has  fome- 
times  been  condenfed  to  fuch  a degree,  as  to  become  fix, 
eight,  and  even  more  times,  denfer  than  common  atmofphe- 
rical  air.  The  veffel,  in  that  cafe,  is  faid  to  contain  refpect- 
ively  fix,  or  eight,  or  a greater  number  of  atmofpbcres. 

In  a variety  of  philofophical  experiments,  fubftances  are 
frequently  placed  in  a glafs  veffel  in  which  air  is  condenfed, 
in  order  to  obferve  its  tfECts  upon  the  enclofed  fubtlances. 
For  this  pUrpofe,  one  of  the  above-mentioned  condenfers  is 
affixed  to  a frame  and  apparatus,  as  is  reprefented  in  fg.  3.; 
and  this  apparatus,  all  together,  is  called  a condenfing  en- 
gine. 

C D is  a brafs  condenfer,  which  is  worked  by  applying 
the  hand  to  the  handle  Z of  the  pitlon,  and  by  moving  the 
latter  alternately  up  and  down,  the  air  is  forced  through 
the  brafs  pipe  DNF  into  the  glafs  receiver  A B.  This 
receiver,  which  muff  be  very  thick  and  well  annealed,  is  fet 
with  its  fmooth  and  flat  edge  up'm  the  brafs  plate  of  the 
machine,  which  is  fimilar  to  the  plate  of  an  air-pump.  A 
thick  piece  of  brafs  L,  M,  is  applied  in  a fimilar  manner  to 
the  upper  aperture  of  the  glafs  receiver,  and  a flip-wire 
paffes  through  a collar  of  leathers  in  this  brafs  piece.  In 
order  to  prevent  the  lifting  up  of  the  brafs  piece  L M from 
over  the  glafs  veffel,  or  the  latter  from  the  plate  on  the  frame 
of  the  machine  by  the  force  of  the  condenfed  air,  two  pillars 
of  wood  with  a crofs  piece  G H,  likewife  of  wood,  are  an- 
nexed, for  the  purpofe  of  keeping  down  the  glafs  veffel,  and 
the  piece  of  brafs  L M.  The  crofs  piece  G H is  pveffed 
upon  L M by  means  of  the  ferew-nuts  on  the  pillars  I,  K. 
There  is  a gage  E F,  annexed  to  this  machine,  which  indi- 
cates the  condenfation  of  the  air  within  the  glafs  veffel,  and 
tube  of  communication.  It  confills  of  a llrong  and  narrow 
glafs  tube,  hermetically  elofed  at  E,  and  connected  with  the 
brafs  tube  of  communication  at  F.  A fmall  quantity  of  mer- 
cury fills  up  a fhort  part  of  the  cavity  about  the  middle  of 
the  tube,  and  the  fpace  between  the  mercury  and  the  elofed 
end  E of  the  tube,  contains  air  of  the  ufual  atmofpherical 
denfity.  It  is  by  the  contra&ion  of  this  fmall  quantity  of 
air,  that  the  degree  of  condenfation  in  the  glafs  receiver  is 
indicated  ; for  in  proportion  as  the  air  is  condenfed  into  the 
receiver,  or  tube  of  communication,  Itc.,  fo  the  air  between 


the  mercury  and  the  clc  fed  end  of  the  gage  becomes  contrary 
ed  more  and  more;  and  the  quantity  ot  that  contraction  ia 
indicated  by  a fcale  annexed  to  the  glafs  tube;  forinftance, 
if  that  air  is,  by  w'orking  the  machine,  compreffed  into  the 
half  of  the  fpace  it  occupied  at  firft,  it  fhews  that  the  air 
within  the  receiver  is  as  denfe  again  as  it  was  before  the 
working  of  the  machine.'  If  the  air  in  the  gage  is  com- 
prtffed  into  a quarter  of  its  original  fpace,  the  air  within  the 
receiver  is  (hewn  to  be  four  times  as  denfe  as  it  was  before 
the  w'orking  of  the  machine,  and  fo  forth  ; the  condenfa- 
tions  in  the  glafs  receiver  being  invcrfely  as  the  fpaces  oc- 
cupied by  the  air  in  the  extremity  E of  the  gage.  Thefe 
degrees  of  condenfation  are  commonly  exprtffcd  by  faying, 
that  the  receiver  contains  t<wo , or  three,  or  four,  or  more  at- 
mofpheres,  when  the  air  within  it,  is  twice,  or  three  times, 
or  four  times,  or  more  times,  denfer  than  the  ufual  air  of  the 
atmofphere. 

There  are  certain  air-pumps,  as  thofe  of  Smeaton,  of 
Haas  and  others,  the  conftruClion  of  which  renders  them 
caoable  of  being  ufed  for  condenfing,  as  weil  as  for  exhauft- 
ing  the  air.  See  Air-pump.  In  certain  forcing  water 
pumps,  in  fire  engines,  and  fome  other  hydraulic  ma- 
chines, there  is  a veffel,  in  which  the  air  is  condenfed  by 
the  aCtion  of  the  machine  itlelf ; the  objtCl  of  whicj* 
is  to  produce  a conftant  dream  of  water  out  of  the  engine, 
whilll  the  piilon  of  it  is  moved  up  and  down  in  the  ufual 
way.  This  veffel  is  called  the  air  ■veffel,  and  often  the 
condenfmg-vejfely  or  Amply  the  condenfer.  See  Pump,  and 
Fir  e- engine. 

The  head  of  an  alembic,  wherein  the  vapours  are  con- 
denfed  into  a liquid,  has  fometimes  been  called  the  condenfer 
of  the  alembic. 

Condenser,  of  Electricity.  This  is  an  inftrument  capable 
of  collecting,  or  of  condenfing  into  a fmall  fpace,  luch 
quantities  of  weak  and  diffufed  electricity,  as  would  other- 
wife  remain  unperceived,  or  be  inefficient  to  affeCt  even  the 
moll  fenfible  eleCtrometer.  It  was  originally  invented  by  a 
very  dillinguifhed  philofopher,  Mr.  Volta  of  Como,  and  is 
by  himfelf  deferibed  in  the  y2d  vol.  of  the  Philofophical 
TranfaCtions.  But,  fince  its  original  invention,  this  inftru- 
ment has  undergone  feveral  improvements  and  alterations, 
which  we  fhall  now  deferibe,  together  with  their  peculiar  ad- 
vantages and  defeCts. 

The  aCtion  of  electric  atmofpheres  is  the  principle  which 
fuggefted  the  conftruClion  of  this  moft  ufeful  electrical  in- 
ftrument.  Though  the  nature  of  thefe  atmofpheres  will 
be  treated  of  in  the  articleELECTRiciTY;  it  will,  neverthelefs, 
be  neceffary  to  give,  in  this  place,  fome  idea  of  their  ac- 
tion, by  means  of  an  eafy  experiment;  in  order  to  render 
the  principle  upon  which  the  electrical  condenfer  aCts,  ma- 
nifeil  to  the  reader.  Affix  an  electrometer  of  pith-balls 
to  an  infulated  metallic  plate  ; that  is,  a plate  of  tin  or  brafs, 
or  other  metal,  having  a glafs  handle.  Communicate  fome 
eleCtricity  to  it,  and  obferve  the  divergency  of  the  electro- 
meter. In  this  {late,  bring  the  eleCtrified  plate  near  a 
conduftor  which  is  not  infulated,  fuch  as  the  wall  of  a room 
or  another  metallic  plate,  and  you  will  find  that  the  electro- 
meter collapfes  in  proportion  as  the  eleCtrified  plate  comes 
near  to  the  uninfulated  conductor.  Remove  the  eleCtrified 
plate,  and  the  eleCtrometer  will  diverge  again,  nearly  as 
much  as  it  did  at  firft  ; which  fhews,  that  by  the  vicinity  of 
the  uninlulated  conducting  body,  which  could  eafily  acquire 
the  contrary  electricity,  the  intenfity  of  the  eleCtricity  iu 
the  eleCtrified  plate  was  diminilhed  ; or,  which  is  the  fame 
thing,  that  the  capacity  of  that  plate  for  containing  eleCtri- 
city was  increafed.  Hence,  when  an  infulated  metallic 
plate  ia  fituated  near  another  metallic  plate  not  infulated, 
5 ih« 
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the  former  will  thereby  be  enabled  to  abforb  a much  greater 
quantity  of  eledricity  than  it  otherwife  would,  from  any 
fource  whatever ; and  if  the  eledrified  plate  be  removed  from 
the  other,  then  that  abforbed  eledricity  will  be  manifeftea 
by  the  divergency  of  the  eledrometer,  or  even  by  affording 
a fpark.  It  naturally  follows,  that  according  as  the  con- 
dudor  which  is  oppofed  to  the  infulated  plate,  is  nearer  to, 
or  farther  off,  fo  the  capacity  of  the  plate  will  be  increafed 
more  or  lefs.  Such  an  infulated  plate,  placed  upon  an  im- 
perfedly  infulating,  or  an  imperfedly  conducting  plane,  for 
the  purpofe  of  collecting  weak  and  fcattered  eleCtricity,  was 
called  a condenfer  bv  Mr,  Volta.  The  reafon  of  ufing  an 
imperfeCtly  conducting,  or  imperfeCtly  infulating  plane,  is, 
that  when  the  infulated  condenfing  plate  is  placed  upon  it, 
the  eleCtricity  will  not  pafs  from  the  latter  to  the  former. 
In  (hort,  the  following  particulars  ffiould  be  attended  to  in 
the  conftruCtion  of  this,  Mr.  Volta’s,  condenfer.  The  me- 
tal plate  fhould  be  about  fix  inches  in  diameter,  with  the 
edge  well  rounded,  and  furnifhed  with  a varnifhed  glafs 
handle.  The  inferior  plane  muff  be  of  a very  imperfeCtly 
conducting  nature,  fuch  as  dry  marble,  very  dry  and  fbghtly 
varnifhed  wood,  a common  piece  of  wood  covered  with 
oiled  filk,  or  fuch  like  fubllance  ; hut  be  its  fubltance  what 
it  may,  its  furface  muff  be  very  fmooth,  and  fuch  as  to 
coincide  as  well  as  poJTible  with  the  furface  of  the  metal  plate, 
viz.  the  receiving  plate  ; on  which  account,  if  a marble 
flab  be  chofen  for  the  inferior  plane,  it  will  be  proper  to  fit 
the  furface  of  the  metal  .receiving  plate  to  that  of  the  marble, 
by  grinding  one  agaii  ft  the  other. 

The  apparatus,  coniilling  of  the  above  deferibed  two 
planes,  being  properly  conftruded,  'ay  the  receiving  plate 
upon  the  other  plane,  conned  the  former  with  an  atmof- 
pherical  condudor,  not  much  elevated  above  a houfe,  or 
with  the  vapour  of  b. filing  water,  or,  in  fhort,  with  any  weak 
fource  of  cledricity,  fuch  as  could  not  be  difeovered  by 
any  other  means,  and  after  a certain  time  lift  the  receiving 
plate  from  over  the  other  plane,  holding  it  by  the  glafs 
handle,  and  prefent  it  to  an  eledrometer,  which  will  be 
caufed  to  diverge  fufficiently  to  afeertain  the  prefence  and 
the  quality  of  the  eledricity.  Sometimes  the  receiving  plate 
will  even  be  able  to  afford  a fpark.  Yet,  in  feveral 
cafes,  the  receiving  plate  is  eledrified  fo  {lightly,  as  not 
to  occafion  the  divergency  of  the  moft  delicate  elec- 
trometer. A contrivance  of  Mr.  Cavallo,  which  is  de- 
feribed in  his  Treadle  on  Eledricity,  (fourth  edition,  vol.  li. 
p.  26$)  rendered  this  weak  ftate  of  eledricity  capable  of 
affeding  the  eledrometer  in  a very  fenlible  degree.  His  de- 
feription  of  this  contrivance  is  as  follows  : 

“ I naturally  thought  that,  for  the  fame  reafbn  which 
enabled  the  condenfing  plate  of  Mr.  Volta’s  apparatus,  to 
manifeft  fuch  fmail  degrees  of  eledricity  as  could  not  other- 
wife  be  obferved,  another  fmaller  plate,  or  fmail  condenfing 
apparatus,  might  be  employed  to  colled  and  to  render  fen- 
Jible  the  weak  eledricity  of  the  large  metal  plate.  Ac- 
cordingly, I conftruded  a fmail  plate  of  about  the  fize  of 
a (hilling,  having  a glafs  handle  covered  with  fealing-wax  ; 
and  when  the  large  metal  plate  feemed  to  be  eledrified  fo 
weakly  as  not  to  affed  an  eledrometer  ftnfibly,  I placed 
the  fmail  plate  upon  the  inferior  plane,  and  touched  it  with 
the  edge  of  the  large  plate  ; then,  after  removing  the  large 
plate,  l took  up  the  imall  one  from  the  plane,  holding  it 
by  the  extremity  of  the  glafs  handle,  and  prefented  it  to  the 
eledrometer,  which  generally  was  fo  much  affeded  by  it  as 
to  diverge  to  its  utmoft  limits. 

“ In  this  manner  I have  often  obtained  eledricity,  more 
than  luffkient  to  afeertain  its  quality,  from  a fingle  ftroke  of 
the  coiner  of  an  handkerchief ; viz,  the  large  plate  being. laid. 


upon  the  proper  plane,  was  ftrokeff  once  with  the  hand- 
kerchief;  then,  being  removed  and  prefented  to  an  electro- 
meter, it  appeared  not  eledrified  ; but  by  touching  the 
fmail  plate  with  the  edge  of  it,  that  fmail  plate  acquired 
thereby  eledricity  fufficient  to  make  an  eledrometer  di- 
verge.” 

With  this  condenfing  apparatus  Mr.  Volta,  and  other 
philofophers,  made  fiveral  difeoveries  ; yet  the  ufe  of  it 
was  not  always  attended  with  the  defired  effed,  which 
was  principally  owing  to  the  changeable  nature 
the  femiconduding  plane,  upon  which  the  receiving  plate 
was  placed  ; it  being  difficult  to  obtain,  and  much  more 
difficult  to  preferve,  fuch  plane  in  a middling  or  fe- 
miconduding ftate  ; for  fometimes  it  would  carry  off  the 
eledricity  from  the  fuperimpofed  receiving  plate,  and  at 
other  times  it  was  not  of  a conduding  nature  fufficient 
to  enable  the  upper  plate  to  condenfe  the  eledricity.  It, 
likewife,  often  happened  that  this  plane  would  acquire 
fome  eledricity  either  in  confequence  of  the  flighted  fric- 
tion, or  by  communication,  which  rendered  the  adion  of 
the  upper  plate  quite  equivocal.  With  a view  to  remove 
thefe  inconveniences  Mr.  Cavallo  contrived  an  iaftrument 
capable  of  anfwering  the  fame  purpofe,  but  quite  free  from 
all  the  above-mentioned  objedions.  The  principle  of  this 
inftrument  is  like  that  of  Mr.  Volta’s  condenfer;  except- 
ing that  the  receiving  plate  does  not  touch  the  other  plane, 
though  it  comes  very  near  it,  and  it  likewife  oppofes  ano- 
ther plane  to  the  other  fide  of  the  receiving  plate.  Thofe 
planes  are  of  metal,  and  by  their  not  touching  the  receiv- 
ing plate,  enable  the  latter  to  ad  with  certainty  and  with- 
out obftrudion.  Upon  this  principle,  viz.  of  the  two' 
plates  not  adually  touching,  but  approaching  one  ano- 
ther very  nearly,  the  prefent  eledrical  cond-nfers  are  con- 
ftruded,  however  they  may  have  been  varied  in  fize,  im 
name,  and  in  fhape.  By  the  aid  of  thefe  condenfers  vari* 
ous  important  difeoveries  have  been  made  in  eledricity, 
and  efpecially  in  that  branch  of  it,  which  is  called  galva- 
nifm.  The  original  defeription  of  this  milrument  of  Mr^ 
Cavallo,  is  in  the  78th.  vol.  of  the  Philofopbical  Traniac- 
tions,  for  the  year  1788,  from  which  we  make  the  follow- 
ing extrads. 

“ The  properties  of  this  machine,  which  from  its  office 
may  be  called  a colleBor  of  eleBricity , are  fir  ft,  that  when 
conneded  with  the  atmofphere,  the  rain,  or  in  (hort  with 
any  body  which  produces  eledricity  flowly,  or  which  con- 
tains that  power  in  a very  rarefied  manner,  it  eolleds  the 
eledricity,  and  afterwards  renders  both  the  prefence  antf 
quality  of  it  manifeft  by  communicating  it  to  an  eledro- 
meter. Secondly,  this  colleding  power,  by  increafing  the 
fize  of  the  inftrument  and  efpecially  by  ufing  a fecond  or 
fmaller  inftrument  of  the  like  fort  to  colled  the  eledricity 
from  the  former,  may  be  augmented  to  any  degree. 
Thirdly,  it  is  conftruded,  managed,  and  prtferved  with' 
eafe  and  certainty  ■ and  it  never  gives,  nor  can  it  give,  an 
equivocal  refult,  as  I have  proved  experimentally,  and  as 
will  appear  by  confidering  its  conftrudion.” 

“ The  figures  4 and  5,  Plate,  II.  EleBricity,  exhibit  this  in- 
ftrument, viz.  fig.  4 (hews  the  inftrument  in  the  ftateof  colled- 
ing the  eledricity,  and  Jig.  5 (hews  it  in  the  ftate  in  which  the 
colleded  eledricity  is  to  be  rendered  manifeft.  An  eledrome- 
ter is  annexed.  The  letters  of  reference  indicate  the  fame  parts 
in  both  figures.  A B C D is  a flat  tin  piste,  thirteen  inches 
long  and  eight  inches  broad;  to  the  two  fnorter  fides  of 
which  are  foldered  two  tir.  tubes,  AD  and  BC,  which  are 
open  at  both  end*.  DE  and  E F,  are  two  glafs  fticks  co- 
vered with  fealing  wax  by  means  of  heat,  and  not  by  dif- 
folving  the.fealing  wax-  in  fpirits.  They  are  cemented  in 
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the  lower  apertures  of  the  tin  tubes,  and  alfo  in  the 
wooden,  bottom  of  the  frame  or  machine,  at  E and  F,  fo 
tiiat  the  tin  plate,  A BCD,  is  fupported  by  tbofe  glafs 
flicks  in  a vertical  pofition,  and  is  exceedingly  well  infu- 
iated.  G FI  I L KM  and  NOPV,  are  two  frames,  of  wood, 
which  being  fattened  to  the  bottom  boards,  by  means  of 
brafs  hinges,  may  be  placed  fo  as  to  Hand  in  an  upright 
poiition  and  parallel  to  the  tin  plate,  as  lhewn  in  fig.  4.  or 
they  may  be  opened,  .and  laid  upon  the  table  which  flip- 
ports  the  inftrument,  as  {hewn  in  fig.  5.  The  inward  lur- 
faces  of  tiiofe  frames  from  their  middle  upwards  are  covered 
with  gilt  paper,  X,  Y ; but  it  would  be  better  to  cover 
them  with  tin  plates,  hammered  very  flat.  When  the  la- 
teral frames  Hand  llraight  up,,  they  do.  not  touch  the  tin 
plate  ; but  they  (land  at  about  one-litth  part  of  an  inch 
alunder.  They  are  alfo  a little  fhorter  than  the  tin  plate, 
in  order  that  they  may  not  touch  the  tin  tubes,  AD,  BC. 
In  the  middle  of  the  upper  part  of  each  lateral  frame  is  a 
fmail  flat  piece  of  wood,  S and  T,  with  a brafs  hook  ; the 
ufe  of  which  is  to  hold  up  the  frames  without  the  danger 
of  their  falling  down  when  not  required,  and  at  the  fame 
time  it  prevents  their  coming  nearer  to  ;he  tin  plate  than 
the  proper  limits.  It  is  evident  that  when  the  inftrument 
hands  as  fhewn  in  Jig.  4,  the  gilt  furface  of  the  paper,  X, 
Y,  which  covers  the  inflde  of  the  lateral  frames  hands 
contiguous  and  parallel  to  the  tin  plate.” 

“ When- the  inlirument  is.  to  be  ufed,  it  mult  be  placed 
upon  a wmdow,  a table,  or  other  convenient  fupport,  a 
bottle  . eleCjlrometer  is  placed  near  it,  and  is  connected,  by 
me?ns  of  a wire,  with  one  of  the. tin  tubes,  AD,  BC  ; and 
by  another  conducting  communication  the  tin  plate  miih  be 
■ conr.eCted  with  the  electrified  fubftance,  the  eleCtricity  of 
which  is  required  to  be  collected  on  the  plate,  ABCD  : 
thus,  for  in  fiance,  if  it  be  required  to  colleCt  the  electricity 
ot  the  rain,  or  of  the  air,  the  inlirument  being  placed  near 
a window,  a long  wire  mull  be  pnt  with  one  extremity  into 
the  aperture,  A or  B,  of  one  of  the  tin  tubes,  and  with  the 
other  extremity  projecting  out  of  the  window.  If  it  be 
required  to  colleCt  the  electricity  produced  by  evaporation, 
a fmail  tin  pan,  having  a wire  or  foot  of  about  fix  inches  in 
length,  mult  be  put  upon  one  of  the  tin  tubes  ;.  fo  that  the 
pan  may  Hand  about  two  or  three  inches  above  the  inftru- 
ment.  A lighted  coal  is  then  put  into  the  pan,  and  a few 
drops  .of  water  poured  upon  it,  will  produce  the  defired 
effect.”  ■.  i . . 

The  quantity .of  eleCtricity,  which  the  tin  plate, "ABCD, 
is  capable  of  collecting,  principally  depends  on  three  cir- 
cumitances,  viz.  lit.  On  the  djltance  between  the  tin-plate 
ana  the  conducting  lateral  furfaces  : the  fmaller  that  difiance 
is,  the.,  greater  being  the.  collecting  power  ; adly.  On  the 
fixe  of  the  .inlirument.;.  and  jdly,  On  the  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity ppffeffe.d  by  the  body  from  which  it  mult  be  collected 
or  taken  away.” 

“ I need  .not  expatiate  on  the  principle  upon  which  the 
a,.Ction  of  this  inftrument  depends  ; this  being,  the  fame  as 
that  of  the  eleCtrophorns  of  Mr.  Volta’s  condenfer,  and 
of  many  other.  eleCtrical  experiments ; namely,  that  a body 
has  a much  greater  capacity  for  holding  eleCtricity,'  whtn  its 
furface. is  contiguous  to  a conduCfor  which  can  eafily  acquire 
the  contrary  eleCtricity,  than  when  it  Hands  not  in  that 
fituation.” 

Though  this  original  condenfer,  which,  by  way  of  di- 
ftinCtion,  its-  inventor  called  a collector,  anfwers  the  pur- 
pofe  for  which  it  was  intended  perfectly  well;  yet  for  the 
c.qtnmon  run  of  experiments,  its  fize  may  be  difpenfed  with, 
as  it  takes  up  too  much  room  on  the  table  of  an  eleCtrician. 
Qn  this  accounf,  not  cmly  the  fize  of  the  inlirument  has' 
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been  reduced,  but  its  fhape  alfo  has  been  varied  according 
to  the  fancy  of  almoft  every  phdofop’nical  inftrument  maker. 
For  the  fake  of  Amplification  in  the  condenfers  which  are  at 
prtfent  in  general  ufe,  one  conducting  plane  only  is  oppofed 
to  the  receiving  plate,  which  anfwers  the  purpofe  fufliciently 
well;  for  if  the  eleCtricity  collected  by  the  receiving  plate 
happens  to  be  too  weak  to  affect  the  electrometer,  a 
(mailer  condenfer  may  be  ufed,  which  will  condenfe  the 
eleCtricity  of  the  former,  &c. 

The  forms  of  the  condenfers  that  are  moftly  ufed  at 
prelent,  are  reprefented  in  Jigs.  6,  7,  8,  and  9.  Fig.  6 ex- 
hibits a vertical  feCtion  of  the  condenfer  conltruCted  by  Mr. 
John  Read  of  Knights-bridge ; a a is  a circular  flat  plate 
of  brals,  about  eight  inches  in  diameter,  Handing  infulated, 
by  means  of  the  glafs  (tick  f,  on  the  wooden  foot  g ; gh  is 
a hollow  brafs  cylinder,  terminating  in  the  hollow  brafs  cone 
ecdh\  and  to  this  cone  the  flat  perforated  brafs  plate  beeb 
is  affixed.  The  glafs  flick  f,  which,  by  means  of  a brafs 
ferril,  is  faftened  to  the  plate  a a,  has  its  low’er  extremity 
cemented  in  a cylindrical  piece  of  w'ood,  and  this  piece  of 
wood  is  fixed  in  the  bottom  g.  Now  it  will  be  eafily  per-* 
ceived,  by  infpeCting  the  figure,  that  the  hollow  cylinder 
hg  may  be  moved  up  or  down  by  Hiding  it  upon  the  cylin- 
drical piece  of  wood;  and  that,  by  fo  doing,  the  plate  beeb 
rnay  be  brought  near  to,  or  removed  from  the  plate  a a, 
which  is  the  receiving  plate  of  this  condenfer  ; i is  a milled- 
head  ferevv,  which  ferves  to  fix  the  plate  bb  at  a proper 
diflance  from  a a,  where  a flop  is  made  for  that  purpofe; 
when  i is  loofened,  the  plate  bb,  with  cbg,  which  is  all 
one  piece,  falls  in  the  fituation  reprefented  in  the  figure, 
and  in  that  ftate  an  electrometer  is  put  in  contact  with  the 
plate  a a,  in  order  to  manifett  the  eleCtricity  which  a a 
condenfed  whiift  be  cb  flood  near  it. 

Fig.  7 reprefents  a condenfer  of  another  form,  as  made 
by  Mr.  Cuthbertfon.  This  fort  of  condenfer  is  both  fimple 
in  its  conltruCtion,  and  commodious  in  practice;  a b is  a 
brafs  plate  of  about  8 inches  in  diameter  (the  inlirument 
being  fhewn  in  profile),  which  is  fere  wed  tight  into  the 
wooden  head  c,  which  is  cemented  on  the  glafs  flick  d , 
and  this  is  cemented  with  its  lower  extremity  into  the 
wooden  Hand  e e of  the  inlirument ; f i is  a fimilar  plate  of 
brafs,  fattened  to  the  brafs  head  and  pillar  g i,  the  lower 
part  of  which  turns  round  a pin  at  h,  fo  that  it  may  either 
Hand  upright,  or  it  may  be  inclined  after  the  manner  of  the 
dotted  repreferitation  h m.  It  is  aimoft  fuperfluous  to  add, 
that  a b is  the  receiving  plate  of  this  condenfer.  Fig.  8 
ihews  a front  view  of  a condenfer  of  this  fort,  placed  clofe 
to  a gold  leaf  eleCtrometer,  furniihed  with  a fmaller  con- 
denfer, viz.  fuch  as  is  reprefented  by  itfelf  in  Jig.  9.  The 
fmail  condenfer,^.  9,  is  fimilar  to  the  one  reprefented  in 
Jig.  7;  faving  that  in  Jig.  9 the  receiving  plate  is  affixed  to 
the  cap  of  a gold-leai  electrometer;  fo  that  this  apparatus, 
viz.  Jig.  9,  may  be  ufed  by  itfelf  in  moil  experiments;  but 
in  certain  cafes  it  will  be  neceffary  to  employ  the  condenfer 
Jig.  7 fir fl,  and  afterwards  the  eleCtricity  may  be  farther 
condenfed  by  means  of  the  apparatus  Jig.  y,  as  fhewn  in 

fig-  8- 

There  is  an  inftrument  contrived  by  Mr.  Wilfon,  which 
he  calls  “ a compound  eleCtrical  inftrument  for  condenfiug 
and  doubling.”  But  as  the  conltruCtion,  as  well  as  the 
principal  ufe,  of  that  inftrument  properly  belongs  to  another 
clafs  of  eleCtrical  inftruments,  its  defeription  will  be  found  in 
another  part  of  this  work.  See  Doubler,  and  Multl- 
plier  of  eleclricity. 

Condenser  of  forces.  This  name  was  given  by  Mr. 
R.  Prony  to  a contrivance  for  obtaining  the  greateft  poffible 
effeCt_from  a firft  mover,  the  energy  of  which  is  fubjeCt  to 
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augmentation  or  diminution  within  certain  limits;  and  in 
general  to  vary  at  pleasure  the  refiftance  to  which  the  effort 
of  the  firft  mover  forms  an  equilibrium  in  any  machine  what- 
ever, without  changing  any  part  of  their  confirmation.  (Bul- 
letin of  the  Philomathic  Society  at  Paris,  No.  S3.) 

The  general  problem  in  mechanics,  of  which  this  condenfer 
is  intended  as  a practical  folution,  is  enunciated  by  Mr. 
Prony  in  the  following  terms: 

“Any  machine  being  conftrufted,  to  find,  without  mak- 
ing any  change  in  the  conftrudtion,  a means  of  tranfmitting 
to  it  the  action  of  the  iirlt  mover,  by  fulfilling  the  following 
conditions;  viz 

“ 1.  That  it  may  be  poffible  at  pleafure,  and  with  great 
fpeed  and  facility,  to  vary  the  refiftance  (again ft  which  the 
effort  of  the  firft  mover  mull  continually  make  an  equili- 
brium) in  limits  of  any  required  extent.” 

“2.  That  the  refiftance,  being  once  regulated,  fhall  be 
rigoroufly  conftant  until  the  moment  when  it  is  thought 
proper  to  increafe  or  diminifh  the  fame.” 

“ 3.  That  in  the  mod  fudden  variations  of  which  the  ef- 
fort of  the  firft  mover  may  be  capable,  the  variation  in  ve- 
locity of  the  machine  (hail  never  undergo  a folution  of  con- 
tinuity.” 

Mr.  Prony  applies  this  folution  of  this  problem  to  the 
dynamic  effedl  of  wind  ; but  it  will  be  eafy  to  make  the  fame 
general,  when  other  firft  movers  are  ufed.  Fig.  10  ( Plate 
XVI.  Mechanics ) reprefents  the  plan,  and  Jig.  ii  theelevation 
of  the  machine.  00  is  the  vertical  arbor  to  which  windmill- 
fails  are  adapted;  e e ee  is  an  affemblage  of  carpentry,  of  which 
one  of  the  radii,  O e,  bears  a curved  piece,  b d,  of  iron  or  fteel  : 
vertical  axes  of  rotation  a a a,  being  placed  round  the  axis 
OO ; they  alfo  divide  the  circumference  in  which  they  are 
found,  into  equal  parts.  Each  of  thefe  axes  carries  a curve  a f, 
of  iron,  fteel,  or  copper;  fo  fituated,  that  when  the  wind 
adts  upon  the  fails,  the  curve  bd  preffes  againft  one  of  the 
cuives  a f,  and  caufes  the  vertical  axis  to  which  this  laft 

curve  is  affixed,  to  make  a portion  of  a revolution.  The 

curves  bd,  and  aj , mull  be  fo  difpofed,  that  when  bd 

ceafes  to  prefs  on  one  of  the  curves  a f,  it  fhall  at  the 

fame  inflant  begin  to  adl  upon  the  following  curve:  the 
number  of  axes  which  are  provided  with  thefe  curves,  mud 
be  determined  by  the  particular  circumftances  of  each  cafe, 
and  it  is  alfo  practicable  to  fubftitute,  inftead  of  b d,  a por- 
tion of  a toothed  wheel  having  its  centre  in  the  axis  OO, 
and  to  place  portions  of  pinions  inftead  of  the  curves  a f ; 
but  the  difpofitions  reprefented  in  the  figure  are  preferable. 
Each  of  the  axes  aaaa  (which  are  all  fitted  up  alike, 
though,  for  the  fake  of  clearnefs,  only  one  of  them  has  its 
apparatus  reprefented  in  the  drawing),  carries  upon  it  a 
drum  or  pulley,  tt  r r,  on  which  is  wound  a cord  that  paffes 
over  a pulley  p,  and  ferves  to  fupp'ort  a weight  Q>  by 
means  of  the  lever  F G,  upon  which  this  weight  may  be 
Hided  and  faftened  at  different  diiiances  from  the  point  of 
motion  G.  The  fame  axes,  a,  a , pafs  through  the  pinions 
q , q , to  which  they  are  not  fixed;  but  thefe  pinions  carry 
clicks  or  ratchets,  which  bear  againft:  rr;  fo  that  when 
the  weight  Q tends  to  rife,  the  ratchet  gives  way,  and  no 
other  effedl  is  produced  on  the  pinion  q q,  either  by  the 
motion  of  the  axis  or  of  the  drum  1 1 r r,  excepting  that 
which  caufes  the  afeent  of  the  weight  qq.  But  the  inflant 
that  the  curve,  or  tooth  b d,  ceafes  to  bear  againft  one  of 
the  curves  a f,  after  having  caufed  the  correfponding  weight 
•Q^to  rife,  that  weight  Q^_tends  to  re-defeend,  and  then  the 
toothed  wheel  rr  ads  againft  the  ratchet,  fo  that  Q^can- 
not  defeend  without  turning  the  pinion  q q along  with  the 
drum  ttrr.  The  pinion  qq  takes  in  the  wheel  ah,  from 
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the  motion  of  which  the  ufcful  effedl  of  the  machine  imme- 
diately refults;  fo  that  the  efftdl  of  the  defeent  of  one  of 
the  weights  Q is  to  folicit  the  wheel  A B to  motion,  or  to 
continue  the  motion  in  concurrence  with  all  the  other 
weights  Qj  which  defeend  at  the  fame  time.  This  wheel, 
A B,  carries  beneath  it  oblique  or  bevelled  teeth,  G D, 
which  take  in  a like  wheel,  C E,  and  caufe  the  buckets  at 
S to  rife. 

From  the  preceding  defeription,  it  is  feen  that  the  ma- 
chine being  fuppofed  to  ftart  from  a Hate  of  repofe,  the  wind 
will  at  firft  raife  a number  of  weights,  fufficient  to  put 
the  machine  into  motion,  and  will  continue  to  ra:fe  new 
weights,  whilfl  thofe  before  raifed  are  fallen,  fo  that  the 
motion  once  impreffed  will  be  continued. 

Among  the  numerous  advantages  of  this  new  mechanifm, 
the  following  may  be  remarked : 

1.  No  violent  fhock  can  take  place  in  any  part  of  the 
mechanifm.  2.  The  ufeful  effedl  being  proportioned  to  the 
number  of  weights  Q^,  which  defeend  at  the  fame  time,  this 
efftdl  will  inc'eafe  in  proportion  as  the  wind  becomes 
ftronger,  and  caufes  the  fails  to  turn  with  greater  velo- 
city. 3.  The  weights,  being  moveable  along  the  levers 
F G,  it  will  always  be  very  eafy  to  place  them  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  obtain  that  ratio  of  the  effort  of  the  firft 
mover  to  the  refiftance,  which  will  produce  the  maximum 
of  effedl.  4.  From  this  property  it  refults,  that  advantage 
may  be  taken  of  the  weakell  breezes  of  wind,  and  to  obtain 
a certain  produdt  in  circumftances  under  which  all  other 
windmills  are  in  a ftate  of  abfolute  inadlivity.  This  advan- 
tage is  of  great  importance,  particularly  with  regard  to 
agriculture:  the  windmills  employed  for  watering  lands,  are 
fometimes  inadlive  for  feveral  days,  and  this  inconvenience 
is  more  particularly  felt  in  times  of  drought.  A machine 
capable  of  moving  with  the  flighteft  breeze,  mull,  therefore, 
offer  the  moll  valuable  advantages. 

CONDENSING  of  Wines.  See  Wines. 

CONDEON,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the 
deportment  of  the  Charente  ; 25  miles  S.E.  of  Saintes. 

CONDER,  a river  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Lan- 
cafter,  which  runs  into  the  Irilh  fea  ; 3 miles  S.  of  Lan- 
caller. 

CONDERCUM,  in  Ancient  Geography , a ftation  of  Bri- 
tain on  the  line  of  Stverus’s  wall  at  Benwell  hill,  where  the 
prefedl  of  the  firft  wing  of  the  Alii  was  placed.  Not. 
Imp. 

CONDERS,  from  the  Fr.  Conduire,  to  condudl,  perfons 
who  were  employed  in  the  fifherv  to  give  notice  where 
fhoals  of  herrings  were  pafiing  ; otherwife  cabed  Bailers; 
which  fee. 

CONDESCENSION,  in  Ethics , denotes  that  fpecies  of 
benevolence,  which  defignedly  difregards  the  fuppofed  ad- 
vantages of  birth,  title,  or  ftation,  in  order  to  accommodate 
itfelf  to  the  ftate  of  an  inferior,  and  diminifh  the  reftraint 
which  the  apparent  diftance  is  calculated  to  produce.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  every  other  fpe- 
cies of  benevolence. 

CONDESUYOS  de  Arequipa,  in  Geography , a jurif- 
didtion  of  South  America,  under  the  bifhop  of  Arequipa, 
30  leagues  diftant  from  that  city  ; which  extends  about  30 
leagues,  with  different  temperatures  of  the  air,  and  confe- 
quently  produces  grains  and  fruits.  In  this  jurifdidlion  is 
bred  the  wild  cochineal,  with  which  the  Indians  carry  on  a 
kind  of  trade  with  the  provinces  in  which  the  woollen  manu- 
failures  flourifti.  They  firft  pulverize  the  cochineal  by 
grinding  it,  and  after  mixing  four  ounces  of  it  with  twelve 
cf  violet  maize,  they  form  it  into  fqua-re  cakes  calied 
Y y “ mango,’* 
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“ mango,”  each  weighing  four  ounces,  and  fell  it  for  a 
dollar  per  pound.  This  country  abounds  in  gold  and  filver 
mines,  which  have  of  late  been  much  neglefted. 

CONDETTA,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  ftraits  of  Calais,  and  diftrift  of  Boulogne ; i^  league  S. 
of  Boulogne. 

CONDICA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  A.fia  Minor, 
in  Lycia,  and  in  the  country  called  Mylas,  according  to 
Ptolemy. 

CONDIGN1TY,  Merit  of,  in  Theology.  See  Me- 
rit. 

CONDIGR. AMMA,  in  Ancient  Geography ,a  fmall  town 
of  Afia,  on  this  fide  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  upon  the  coait 
of  Gedrofia,  according  to  Pliny. 

CONDILLAC,  Stephen  Bonnet  de,  in  Biography,  a 
French  metaphs  fician,  member  of  the  Academy,  and  precep- 
tor to  the  infant  Don  Ferdinand,  prince  ofParma,  an  honour 
to  which  he  arrived  from  thehigh reputation  thathehad  gained 
from  his  writings.  The  work  by  which  he  was  firft  known 
was  an  “ Effay  cn  the  Origin  of  Human  Knowledge,”  in  2 
rols.  publifhed  in  1746  ; in  which  he  endeavours  to  develope 
the  faculties  of  the  mind,  by  giving  a fort  of  hiflorical  ac- 
count of  its  feveral  functions.  In  1754,  he  gave  to  the  world 
a “ Treat.ifeon  Senfations,”  in  2 vols.  nmo. : here  he  con- 
fiders  what  would  be  the  conceptions  of  a ftatue,  provided 
at  fir  It  with  a fingle  fenfe,  and  fucceffively  with  the  others  ; 
and  hence  he  undertakes  to  account  for  the  origin  of  me- 
mory, judgment,  and  the  mental  affeftions,  and  the  gradual 
formation  and  correction  of  fenfible  ideas.  In  the  courfe  of 
the  following  year  he  publifhed  a “ Treatife  on  Animals 
in  which  he  refutes  the  notions  of  Defcartes  and  Buffon  con- 
cerning the  merely  mechanical  nature  of  brutes,  and  fhews  in 
what  manner  their  faculties  are  acquired.  In  177 6 his  great 
work,  entitled,  “ A Courfe  of  Study  drawn  up  for  the  In- 
ftruftion  of  the  Prince  of  Parma,”  was  publifhed  in  16  vols. 
izrr.o.  As  an  introduction  to  thefe  volumes,  we  have  a dif- 
courfe  on  the  different  modes  of  communicating  inftruftion  ; 
giving  a decided  preference  to  the  gradual  advance  from  par- 
ticular fafts  up  to  general  principles,  initead  of  the  contrary 
method.  Metaphylical  ledures,  logic,  and  the  philofophy 
of  the  human  mind,  are  among  the  earlier  parts  of  this  courfe 
of  (tudy  ; and  from  thefe,  as  preliminary  iteps,  he  proceeds 
to  the  ftudy  of  hi  It  ory,  of  which  he  has  given  an  ample  and 
well-arranged  abridgment,  in  eleven  volumes.  As  an  appen- 
dix, is  added  a volume  confiding  chiefly  of  political  reflec- 
tions. This  ingenious  writer  publifhed  alfo  a fmall  work, 
entitled,  “ Commerce  and  Government  confidered  relatively 
to  each  other.”  In  all  his  works  he  exhibits  an  extenfive 
knowledge,  a mind  well  imbued  with  the  principles  of  hu- 
manity, and  with  the  moft  liberal  notions  of  government. 
He  died  in  the  year  1780,  highly  refpeCted  by  his  country- 
men, and  characterized  for  the  fotindnefs  of  his  judgment, 
for  the  clearnefs  of  his  ideas  on  every  fubjeCt  which  he  under- 
took to  difeufs,  and  for  his  general  knowledge  in  almoft  every 
department  of  literature.  Nouv.  DiCt  Hilt. 

CONDITION,  in  the  Civil  Law,  an  article  of  a treaty, 
or  contraCt ; or  a claufe,  charge,  or  obligation,  itipulated 
in  a contraCt,  or  added  in  a donation,  legacy,  teftament, 
&c. 

The  donee  does  not  lofe  his  donative,  if  it  be  charged 
with  any  difhoneft  or  impoffible  conditions.  Lawyers  diftiri- 
guifh  three  kinds  of  conditions,  under  which  a legacy  or  do- 
nation may  be  made : thefe  are  the  cafual,  which  depends 
merely  on  chance  ; th t poteflative,  which  is  abfolutely  in  our 
power ; and  the  mixed  condition , which  is  both  cafual  and  po- 
teftative  together. 


Condition,  in  Common  Law,  is  a manner,  quality,  or 
reftriftion,  annexed  to  an  aCt  ; qualifying  or  fufpending  the 
fame;  and  making  it  precarious  and  uncertain,  whether  or 
not  it  fhall  take  efFtCt. 

Accordingly,  it  is  defined  to  be  what  is  referred  to  an 
uncertain  chance,  which  may  or  may  not  happen.  Or,  con- 
dition is  a modus,  or  quality,  annexed  by  him  that  hath 
eftate,  interefl,  or  right  to  the  land,  &c.  whereby  an  eftate, 
&c.  may  be  either  created,  defeated,  or  enlarged  upon  an 
uncertain  event : and  it  differs  from  a limitation  (which  fee), 
which  marks  the  bounds  or  compafs  of  an  eftate,  or  the  time 
how  long  the  eftate  fhall  continue. 

A condition  is  alfo  confidered  as  one  of  the  terms  upon 
which  a grant  may  be  made  ; and  in  this  fenfe  a condition  in 
a deed  is  a claufe  of  contingency,  on  the  happening  of  which 
the  eftate  granted  may  be  defeated  ; as  “ provided  always, 
that  if  the  mortgager  fhall  pay  the  mortgagee  500/.  upon 
filch  a day,  the  whole  eftate  granted  fhall  determine  ;”  and 
the  like. 

Of  conditions  there  are  various  kinds  ; viz.  conditions  in 
deed  or  exprefs,  and  in  law  or  implied ; conditions  prece- 
dent and  fubfequent  ; conditions  inherent,  and  collateral, 
&c. 

Condition  in  deed,  or  exprefs,  is  annexed  by  exprefs 
words  to  the  feoffment,  leafe,  or  grant,  either  in  writing,  or 
without.  As,  if  a man  make  a leafe  of  lands  to  another, 
refervmg  a rent  to  be  paid  at  fuch  a feaft ; upon  condition,  if 
the  leffte  fail  in  payment,  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  the  leffor  to 
re-enter. 

Condition  implied,  called  alfo  condition  in  law,  is  when  a 
man  grants  to  another  the  office  of  a fteward,  bailiff,  keeper 
of  a park,  &c.  for  life  : though  there  be  no  condition  ex- 
preffed  in  the  grant,  yet  the  law  makes  one  covertly  ; which 
is,  that  if  the  grantee  do  not  juftiy  execute  all  things  be- 
longing to  the  office,  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  the  grantor  to  dif- 
charge  him. 

Condition  precedent,  is  when  a leafe  or  eftate  is  granted 
to  a perfon  for  life,  upon  condition  of  the  payment  of  a cer- 
tain fum  by  the  leffee  to  the  leffor  at  a certain  day,  when  he 
fhall  have  fee-fimple  : in  this  cafe  the  condition  precedes  the 
eftate  in  fee,  and  on  performance  gains  the  fee  fimple. 

Condition  fubfequent,  is  when  a man  grants  to  another 
his  manor  in  fee,  upon  condition  that  the  grantee  fhall  pay 
to  him  a certain  fum  on  fuch  a day,  or  that  his  elfate  fhall 
ceafe  : fo  that  here  the  condition  follows  the  eftate,  and 
the  performance  preferves  it.  From  thefe  definitions  it  ap- 
pears, that  a condition  precedent  gets  or  gains  the  thing  or 
eftate  made  upon  condition  by  the  performance  of  it ; and 
that  a condition  fubfequent  keeps  and  continues  the  eftate  by 
the  performance  of  the  condition.  If  one  agree  with  ano- 
ther to  do  fuch  an  aft,  and  for  the  doing  of  it  the  other 
fhall  pay  fo  much  money  ; here  the  doing  of  the  aft  is  a 
condition  precedent  to  the  payment  of  the  money,  and  the 
party  (hall  not  be  compelled  to  pay  till  the  aft  is  done  ; 
but  when  a day  is  appointed  for  the  payment  of  money, 
which  day  happens  before  the  thing  contracted  for  can  be 
performed,  there  the  money  may  be  recovered  before  the 
thing  is  done  ; for  here  it  appears,  that  the  party  did  not 
intend  to  make  the  performance  of  the  thing  a condition  pre- 
cedent.  For  a further  account  of  thefe  conditions,  fee  the 
article  Estate  upon  condition.  There  are  other  conditions , 
befides  thofe  already  mentioned  : fuch  are  conditions  inhe- 
rent, being  fuch  as  defeend  to  the  heir  with  the  land  grant- 
ed ; and  collateral  condition,  being  that  which  is  annexed  to 
any  collateral  aft.  Conditions  are  like  wife  affirmative,  which 
confift  of  doing  ; negative , which  confift  of  not  doing  : 
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fome  are  fa i '1  to  be  reflridive , for  not  doing  a thing,  and 
fome  compuJ/ory,  as  that  the  lefiee  (hall  pay  the  rent,  &c. 
Some  conditi  ns  are  fngle,  to  do  one  thing  only  ; fome  co- 
pulative, to  do  divers  things  ; and  others  disjunctive,  where 
one  thing  of  feveral  is  required  to  be  done.  Co.  Litt. 
201. 

Condition s in  refraint  of  Marriage,  have  not  been  ge- 
nerally favoured,  as  contrary  to  found  policy  ; but  where  a 
legacy  hath  been  given  over  to  another,  the  condition  has 
been  held  valid  ; and  it  feems,  that  inch  conditions  as  only 
reafonabiy  retrain  children  from  imprudent  marriage  will 
be  always  fupported  : — that  is,  when  they  operate  only  as 
particular,  not  as  univerfal  reftridtions.  Where  a legacy  i3 
given  on  confideration  that  the  legatee  (hould  not  marry 
without  confent,  and  there  is  no  devife  over,  the  condition 
is  void.  4 Burr.  2055.  Com.  Rep.  739.  The  rule  of  the 
ecclefiaftical  law  is,  that  where  a portion  is  given  in  confi- 
deration that  the  daughter  ihould  never  marry,  the  condition 
is  void.  As  the  intent  of  the  teftator  chiefly  governs  in 
wills,  fuch  conftrudtion  is  always  made  of  the  words,  as 
will  bell  fupport  his  intent  ; and  therefore  thefe  words  ad 
faciendum,  faciendo,  ea  intcntione , ad  ejfeftum.  See.  in  a will 
create  a condition.  Co.  Litt.  204.  a.  A grant  to  one  to  the 
intent  he  (hall  do  fo  and  fo,  is  no  condition,  but  a trull  and 
confidence.  Some  words  in  a leafe  do  not  make  a condition 
but  a covenant,  upon  which  the  leflor  may  bring  his  action. 
A covenanc  not  to  grant,  fell,  &c.  may  be  a condition  ; 
and  covenant,  that,  paying  the  rent,  the  leflor  (hall  enjoy 
the  land,  is  conditional.  2 Danv.  2.  6.  Where  words  are  in- 
definite, and  proper  to  defeat  an  eftate,  they  (hall  be  taken 
to  have  the  force  of  a condition.  Palm.  503.  For  the  per- 
formance of  conditions  and  relief  againll  the  breach  of  them, 
fee  Jacob’s  Didl.  by  Tomlins,  art.  Condition. 

Condition  of  a Bond.  See  Bond. 

Condition  without  which,  fine  qua  non,  is  ufed  in  Philo- 
fophy,  in  fpeaking  of  fome  accident  or  circumltance,  which 
is  not  eflential  to  the  thing,  but  is  yet  neceflarv  to  its  pro- 
duction. Thus,  light  is  a condition  without  which  a man 
cannot  fee  objects,  though  he  have  good  eyes  ; and  thus 
fire,  though  confidered  in  itfelf,  may  burn  without  wood  ■, 
yet  is  its  prefence  a condition  without  which  the  wood  can- 
not be  burnt. 

Condition,  applied  to  Horfes,  is  ufed  to  fignify  that  a 
horfe  is  well  fed  and  of  good  appearance  ; it  alfo  has  ano- 
ther fignification,  that  of  his  being  brought  by  fuitable 
treatment  into  a (late  of  body,  that  gives  him  the  fulled  ufe 
of  all  his  faculties  in  performing  any  very  difficult  or  ardu- 
ous exertion  or  exercife,  as  for  hunting,  racing,  trotting,  or 
the  arts  of  the  manege. 

A horfe  that  is  moderately  fat  may  be  faid  to  be  in  good 
condition,  and  fo  he  is  for  fale,  or  for  flow  heavy  draught- 
fervice  ; but  fuch  a one  would  be  totally  out  of  condition 
for  any  of  the  above  exercifes.  To  condition  a horfe  for 
thefe  a proper  (hare  of  clean  nnurifhirg  food  and  exercife  is 
neceflary,  as  much  only  as  would  confer  the  utmoll  point  of 
ftrength  and  power,  without  adding  any  ufelefs  incum- 
brance of  matter  to  the  body  that  might  clog  the  freedom 
of  refpiration,  or  increafe  the  weight  and  bulk  of  the  ani- 
mal, and  impede  rather  than  alfifh  the  fundlions  of  the  or- 
gans, vifeera,  and  limbs.  This  art,  if  properly  underdood, 
(hould  impart  the  greated  facility  of  wind,  and  join  to 
lightnefs  of  the  body  the  greateil  poflible  eladicity  and 
firength  of  the  mufcular  fyflem.  Such  is  properly  the  art 
of  training,  to  which  we  refer  the  reader,  and  in  which, 
though  great  things  have  been  done,  more  wonderful  might 
be  yet  effedled  ; if  to  a well-founded  view  of  nature  in  thefe 
animals  was  added  all  that  confummate  and  well-placed  art 
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could  bring  to  her  afllflance,  for  nature  we  are  led  to  believe 
has  been  but  too  often  thwarted  indead  of  affided  by  the  arts 
of  liable-men,  jockies,  and  fmiths. 

Though  mere  pradlice  alone  will  teach  much,  yet  when 
combined  with  a jud  fydem  or  knowledge  of  caufe  and  ef- 
fect, the  art,  whatever  it  be,  may  be  carried  to  much  higher 
perfection  than  it  can  othenrife. 

For  the  prefent,  we  only  treat  of  condition  in  horfes,  for 
the  common  and  ordinary  purpofes  to  which  they  are 
applied. 

To  liable  fervants  is  left  in  general  the  phyficking,  diet- 
ing, and  conditioning  the  horfe  ; and  a mydery  has  often* 
with  the  ignorant,  more  charms  than  the  clear  face  of  truth 
herfelf.  The  effedls  of  drugs  upon  horfes  are  very  little 
known,  perhaps,  except  the  purgative  efftdl  of  aloes,  and 
the  diuretic  effedl  of  foaps  and  turpentines,  and  neutral  falts; 
we  have  fcarcely  any  medicine  whofe  effedls  we  really  know 
upon  the  horfe,  or  that  appears  at  prefent  likely  to  be 
known,  yet  are  grooms  ever  phyficking  their  horfes  with 
fome  drugs  or  other  ; good  clean  food  in  plenty,  dry  loftv 
dables,  gentle  exercife,  and  attention  to  the  (kin  in  keeping  it 
clean,  will  bring  almoll  any  horfe  that  is  out  of  condition 
into  condition,  unlefs  there  be  fome  lurking  difeafe  ; yet 
naufeous  drugs  are  added  to  their  food,  and  they  are  pleafed 
to  fancy  that  the  effedts  they  experience  refult  from  thefe, 
though  it  is  more  probable,  as  far  as  they  go,  and  in  the  un- 
certain and  often  idle  dofes  in  which  they  are  exhibited,  that 
they  prevent,  rather  than  afiill,  the  purpofethey  have  in  view, 
and  rather  difturb  their  digellion,  and  weaken  the  ftomach* 
than  afiill  it  ; or  more  certainly  render  naufeous  and  loath- 
fome  the  food  they  could  otherwife  relifii ; antimony,  nitre, 
brimftone,  elecampane  root,  &c.  are  among  their  fecrets  for 
this  purpofe.  Antimony  is,  however,  believed,  by  better 
judges  than  thefe,  to  affedl  the  (kin  of  the  horfe,  and  pro- 
mote perfpiration  ; this  it  may  poflibly  do.  We  may,  how- 
ever, juft  remark,  that  where  it  affedts  the  (kin,  it  has  the 
power  of  affedling  the  ftomach  ; but  with  pigs,  horfes,  and 
a variety  of  other  animals,  it  does  not  affedl  the  one,  and 
one  (hould  doubt  whether,  in  thele  cafes,  it  would  affedl 
the  other  ; for  in  no  quantity  whatever,  and  we  have  given 
4 oz.  at  a dofe,  does  it  appear  to  affedl  the  ftomach ; nitre 
in  larger  quantities  than  they  are  ufed  to  give,  will  increafe 
the  urine  ; but  how  this  promotes  condition,  we  have  not 
yet  been  informed.  The  reft  of  their  noftrums  are  obvi- 
oufiy  inert,  at  lead  their  adlual  effedls,  when  ptifhed,  till 
they  become  externally  fenfible,  have  never  been  exhibited  ; 
and  unlefs  they  are.  we  cannot  know  them.  There  is,  how- 
ever, another,  and  a more  certain  purpofe  anfwered,  in  the 
adminiftration  of  their  drugs,  and  to  which  the  fcience  of 
medicine,  in  ignorant  hands,  is  but  too  frequently  made 
fubfervient  ; and  without  which,  we  believe,  there  would 
not  be  fo  much  anxiety  about  the  adminiftration  of  them. 

There  is  one  inftance,  however,  in  wh;ch  we  rejoice  to 
have  it  in  our  power  to  concur  with  thefe  men  in  the  ufe 
of  medicine,  and  that  is  on  horfes  coming  from  grafs  ; this 
appears  to  be  a really  ufeful  pradlice,  and  we  think,  from 
fufficient  experience,  we  can  vouch  for  the  fadl,  though  to 
give  medicines  without  a diredl  indication  for  their  ufe,  would 
at  firit  appear  repugnant  to  reafon,  yet  it  is  ufual  with  grooms 
to  give  one,  two,  or  more  dofes  of  phyfic,  on  the  horfe 
being  brought  from  grafs  “to  clear  him  out,”  as  they  fay; 
but  if  fuch  were  the  only  effedt,  there  would  be  no  occafion 
for  it,  as  the  grafs  would  very  naturally  come  away  from  him 
without  its  good  effedls  : we  (hall  give  a different  account 
of  the  fudden  change  of  life,  from  green  relaxing  watery 
food,  as  grafs,  to  dry  hay  and  (limulating  corn  ; from  free 
open  air  and  nightly  dews,  and  all  kinds  of  weather,  to  a 
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clofe,  low,  foul,  and  crowded  liable,  the  air  of  which  is 
heated  to  an  excefs,  and  filled  with  ilimulating  exhalations 
from  the  dung  ; the  water  which  had  been  received  in  quan- 
tities unreftrained,  is  now  portioned  out  (though  it  is  really 
more  neceffary)  in  mifcrable  pittances.  The  body,  be- 
fore expofed,  is  wrapped  in  rugs  and  cloths,  and  the  whole 
fvftem  becomes  heated  and  inflamed  by  the  fudden  changes, 
inflammatory  complaints  of  the  lungs,  eyes,  palate,  throat, 
inteftines  and  feet,  are  produced  ; and  it  is  therefore  ufeful 
on  this  account,  in  keeping  off  thefe  attacks,  to  lower  the 
habit  by  phyfic,  after  the  horfe  has  been  a few  days  in  the 
itable,  and  to  pafs  by  flow  degrees  to  the  exceflive  ufe  of 
theie  vigorous  ftimuli.  Dealers  like  to  mix  carrots  with 
their  corn,  and  bleed  occalionally,  and  give  bran  malbes, 
which  has  the  fame  effeft. 

In  turning  out  alfo,  grooms  are  again  for  phy  Ticking  their 
horfes,  and  under  the  fame  pretence  of  clearing  them  out, 
and  preparing  them  for  grafs.  They  will,  however,  be  fuf- 
ticiently  lowered  and  reduced  by  the  grafs  itfelf,  without 
any  additional  redudlion  by  phyfic.  It  may  not  be  an  ufelefs 
precaution,  however,  to  withdraw  by  degrees  the  ufe  of 
corn,  previous  to  turning  out,  and  the  removing  all  fort 
of  clothing,  to  give  water  in  greater  abundance,  that 
the  change  may  not  be  too  fuddenly  felt,  and  bring  on 
broken  wind,  farcy,  and  the  difeafes  induced  by  too  great 
debility. 

In  Arabia,  where  the  fined  horfes  of  the  world  are  pro- 
duced, a late  traveller  in  thofe  countries,  (Mr.  Barker),  in- 
forms us  of  the  extraordinary  fimplicity  of  their  treatment 
of  them.  They  do  not  ufe  any  inflrument  for  drefiing  or 
cleaning  them.  They  merely  fallen  them  to  a picket  by 
the  leg  or  a halter,  to  give  them  their  food,  which,  during 
the  fpring,  confifts  only  of  grafs  ; and  when  the  earth  no 
longer  produces  that  nutriment,  they  fupply  the  want  by 
camel’s  milk,  which,  he  fays,  is  mod  affuredly  preferable  to 
any  kind  of  grain. 

Beans,  malt,  oats,  clover,  hay,  and  meadow  hay,  are  the 
general  food  of  horfes  in  England,  and  are  fuppofed  to  be 
ilimulant  or  invigorating  to  the  fydem  of  the  horfe,  in  the 
order  in  which  we  have  placed  them.  Barley  was  the  an- 
cient food  for  horfes,  the  difcovery  of  oats  being  compara- 
tively of  modern  date. 

In  the  north  of  Holland,  they  feed  their  horfes  princi- 
pally on  the  black  four  bread  called  bumpernickle,  made 
of  buck  wheat,  and  there  it  is  eaten  alfo  by  a large  (hare  of 
the  inhabitants ; for  this  purpofe,  they  alight  from  their 
vehicles,  and,  without  taking  the  horfes  out  of  their  hempen 
traces,  cut  it  in  dices,  and  give  them  to  eat.  We  obferved 
that  they  appeared  relaxed  by  it,  but  apparently  without 
much  debilitating  them,  as  they  feemed  to  do  their  work 
very  well. 

In  the  “ Mufeum  Rufticum”  is  a propofition  founded 
apparently  on  aftual  experiment  of  feeding  horfes  on  car- 
rots, vol.  i.  p.  333.  The  following  remarks  we  think 
worth  recording  from  that  communication  : “ I have  a 
couple  of  hunters  which  I value  as  being  very  good  horfes, 
and  thefe  I feed  in  the  feafon  with  very  little  elfe  befides 
carrots  well  cleaned  from  the  dirt,  and  loaves  made  of  the 
meal  of  barley  and  oats,  mixed  fometimes  with  a fmall  ad- 
mixture of  coarfe  but  good  wheat  meal ; and  if  they  require 
to  be  loofened  in  their  bodies,  I now  and  then  give  them 
fome  bran.  As  to  hay,  they  eat  at  this  feafon  but  little  of 
it,  of  oats  none  at  all,  yet  they  go  through  their  work  to 
admiration.” 

Furze  or  wbinns  has  been  found  ufeful  food  in  fuftaining 
horfes,  after  it  has  been  bruifed,  and  the  fpines  or  prickles 
erufiiedj  this  fome  horfes  will  naturally  do  with  their  feet. 


Dr.  Darwin  relates,  that  on  one  particular  common,  all  the 
horfes  do  it ; and  that  frefh  comers  darve,  till  by  imitation 
they  learn  this  practice,  as  the  common,  in  other  rtfpefts,  is 
very  barren.  In  Wales,  mills,  we  underdand,  have  been 
ufed  for  crufhing  the  furze  for  cattle. 

Saintfoin  is  a food  that  horfes  are  very  fond  of;  but  as 
they  eat  it  very  greedily,  too  much  fhould  not  be  al- 
lowed at  once  for  fear  of  indigeilion,  and  it  ferves  better 
for  horfes  of  flow  draught,  being  a coarfe  heavy  food. 

Salt  is  imagined  an  ufeful  addition  to  the  food  of  horfes. 
Salt  marfhes  have  often  a preference  given  them  over  other 
ground  for  horfes  and  cattle  ; whether  it  is  the  fait  that  in 
itfelf  operates  beneficially,  or  whether  the  herbage  itfelf  is 
altered  by  it,  and  is  rendered  more  falutary  to  the  cattle,  is 
rot  known.  The  fame  ccrrefpondent,  in  the  Mufeum  Ruf- 
ticum, fays  that  fait  in  fubftance  is  abundantly  diitributed 
in  the  mountains  by  the  Swifs,  for  the  ufe  of  their  cattle 
and  horfes,  who  become  exctfiively  fond  of  it,  and  more 
healthy  in  confequence ; it  is  conceived  to  be  an  antidote 
to  worms  and  other  formations  in  the  body,  and  the  long 
continued  ufe  of  it  to  cure  them  when  formed,  vol.  i.  p.  99. 
Horfes,  he  obferves,  are  fond  of  it  with  their  oats. 

Horfes  when  at  liberty  are  almoft  ever  feeding,  therefore 
long  fading  mull  be  injurious  to  the  ftomach,  and  fhould  be 
as  much  as  polTible  avoided  ; they  would  alfo  naturally, 
there  is  reafon  to  believe,  feed  principally  during  the  night, 
and  fleep  during  the  day  ; their  fleep,  however,  is  hardly 
ever,  in  health,  profound  and  fad,  but  is  a date  of  watchful 
dozing. 

Horfes  are  naturally  gregarious,  and  though  they  will  do 
very  well  alone,  company,  where  there  is  an  opportunity  for 
it,  is  preferable  for  their  health.  The  dable  fhould  be  lofty, 
fo  as  not  to  confine  an  atmofphere  about  them,  loaded  with 
exhalations  from  their  own  bodies  and  their  dung  : the  lof- 
tinefs  alone  of  the  dable  is  their  bed  airing  ; all  partial 
draughts  from  doors,  windows,  or  holes  into  the  loft,  as  far 
as  they  affedl  them,  are  injurious ; for  we  have  often  re- 
marked, that  though  they  bear  the  coldell  weather  of  our 
feafons  when  turned  out,  yet  they  eafily  take  cold  from 
partial  drafts  in  dables,  infomuch,  that  perfons  not  atten- 
tive to  thefe  effetds  would  hardly  believe  their  facility. 

In  cleaning  the  Rein,  the  curry-comb  is  confidered  as  a 
neceffary  implement.  In  warmer  climates,  where  the  feurf 
comes  away  more  freely,  this  indrument  is  not  fo  much 
ufed  ; and  here  it  is  often  ufed  to  horfes  whofe  Reins  are  par- 
ticularly thin  and  fenfible,  yet  no  difference  is  made ; and 
though  the  animal  exprefleu,  in  every  way  he  can,  the  excef- 
five  torture  it  occafions,  yet  it  is  periided  in,  and  violence  is 
often  had  recourfe  to,  to  enforce  it,  and  horfes  are  thus  ren- 
dered vicious  and  untra£lable.  Where  this  is  found  to  be 
the  cafe,  it  would  fave  much  trouble  and  inconvenience  to 
ufe  a milder  kind  of  comb,  or  to  Jay  it  aiide  altogether,  and 
ufe  a ftiff  brufh  made  for  the  purpofe.  It  is  more  eafy  by 
violence  and  punifhment  to  create  vice,  than  to  overcome  a 
natural  diflike  by  it. 

Warm  cloihing,  on  account  of  its  keeping  up  a free  per- 
fpiration,  tends  to  render  the  fkin  cleaner,  makes  the  coat  lie 
better,  and  have  a more  glofiy  appearance,  and  faves  trouble. 
It  is  too  often,  however,  carried  to  an  excefs,  and  two  or 
three  hot  rugs  keep  the  horfe  in  a perpetual  fever  ; and  as 
they  are  all  taken  off,  when  he  is  moll  expofed,  on  going 
out,  the  fudden  check  given  to  the  perfpiiation  by  the  ele- 
ments without,  lays  the  foundation  of  diieafe,  and  occafions 
inflammations  of  the  lungs,  catarrhs,  and  coughs,  that  might 
as  well  be  avoided  by  more  moderate  and  judicious  proceed- 
ings, befides  the  weakening  effetfs  of  fuch  violent  perfpira- 
tions. 
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There  is  a principle  in  feeding  them  that  ought  not  to  be 
overlooked  ; which  is,  that  good  food  may  be  carried  too 
far,  till,  inilead  of  condition,  it  produces  fever  and  difeafe, 
and  deftroys  the  condition  it  is  meant  to  promote.  Green 
vegetable  food  fills  out  the  body  ; and  from  its  weight  and 
watery  nature  weighs  down  the  abdomen,  giving  an  un- 
fightly  appearance.  Some  horfes,  however,  can  work  with 
this,  that  more  ftimulating  food  does  not  fuit  fo  well.  The 
dry  diet  braces  the  fyftem,  and  draws  up  the  abdomen.  The 
food  is  longer  retained  in  the  large  inteftines,  which  occafions 
the  flanks  to  appear  full  and  rounded,  and  greatly  adds  to 
the  beauty  of  the  horfe’s  make  in  thefe  parts. 

Some  horfes  we  have  noticed  have  voracious  appetites, 
and  devour  great  abundance  of  corn,  and  whatever  is 
fet  before  them,  yet  always  look  meagre  and  out  of  con- 
dition. When  this  has  been  the  cafe,  we  have  been  led  to 
believe  that  by  too  much  food,  and  of  too  heating  a quality, 
the  ftomach  and  inteflines  have  been  paralyzed,  and  loft  their 
powers  of  forming  chyle,  or  abforbing  it.  Turning  out  to 
the  green  pafture  will  often  bring  them  into  condition,  and 
they  fall  off  again  in  the  liable.  Horfes  of  final!  make  and 
fiery  temper  are,  we  have  thought,  more  particularly  fubjedt 
to  this  difeafe. 

Water,  like  the  food,  fhould  be  given  often,  and  not  in 
too  large  quantities  : flinting  horfes  is  a dangerous  cuftom  ; 
it  induces  them,  where  there  is  an  opportunity  to  take  enough 
at  once,  to  break  their  wind,  or  otherwife  injure  themfelves. 
See  art.  Broken  Wind. 

The  fkin,  to  look  well  and  healthy,  fhould  be  fmootb,  fup- 
ple,  and  eafy  upon  the  mufcles,  free  from  knots,  and  by  no 
means  tight  about  the  ribs.  The  hair  clean,  bright,  and 
gloffy,  lying  to  the  fkin,  and  not  diflorted,  or  turning  away 
from  it,  or  twilled,  dry,  or  thready.  The  effedls  of  cold  air 
on  the  fkin  of  the  horfe,  in  fettirig  up  the  hair,  is  well  known 
to  the  grooms,  who  cautioufly  avoid  it. 

Exercife  to  animals  by  nature  born  to  be  fleet,  is  particu* 
larly  neceflary ; befides  the  good  it  does  in  moving  and  for- 
warding all  the  fecretions  and  excretions.  This  fhould  be 
gentle  or  vigorous,  proportioned  to  the  ilrength  and  ftate  of 
the  horfe,  without  diftrefiing  or  too  much  fatiguing  him. 
A gentle  perfpiration  loofens  the  feurf,  and  makes  him  clean 
better. 

The  hide  foon  gets  foul,  and  a groom  that  has  much  pride 
in  the  appearance  of  his  horfe,  is  almoft  inceffantly  currying, 
brufhing,  and  hard  rubbing  the  coat. 

It  is  a cuflomary  thing  with  the  dealers  in  horfes,  in 
forming  a judgment  of  the  adlual  ftate  of  the  horfe,  and 
whether  his  condition  will  admit  of  farther  advancement,  to 
handle  the  creft,  or  upper  part  of  the  neck  which  carries  the 
mane : if  this  be  lax  in  the  hand,  and  eafily  pliant,  it  is  pre- 
fumed the  condition  may  be  carried  farther ; if,  on  the  con- 
trary, this  part  has  a ftiff  tenfe  fed,  it  is  confidered  that  far- 
ther improvement  is  not  to  be  expedted.  Among  the  ac- 
knowledged indications  alfo  of  poverty  and  good  condition, 
is  the  poor  mark  in  the  buttock,  that  is  the  channel,  or  de- 
preflion  running  down  the  buttock,  at  its  pofterior  part ; 
being  a deprdfion  formed  between  the  mufcles.  If  this 
channel  is  very  vifible  and  deep,  the  horfe  is  out  of  con- 
dition ; if  obliterated,  fo  as  to  be  hardly  vifible,  he  is  con- 
fidered in  condition. 

Blood  horfes  are  more  eafily  cleaned  than  the  common 
kind  of  horfes ; their  coat  is  not  fo  thick,  it  does  not  retain 
the  perfpiration  fo  much,  and  the  hair  takes  a better 
polifh ; which  makes  an  experienced  groom  always  prefer 
them , 

Too  great  excitement  from  the  food,  and  undue  fever, 
may  be  known  by  the  heat  of  the  mouth,  the  fulnefs  of  the 
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vefiels  of  the  eyes,  the  flrength  ef  the  pulfe,  and  diminifhed 
appetite ; the  Hein  alfo,  and  extremities,  are  found  too  hot 
or  too  cold,  languor  and  vveaknefs  follow:  the  remedies  are 
before  ftated. 

CONDITIONAL,  fomething  not  abfolute,  but  fubjedt 
to  limitation. 

Conditional  legacies  are  not  due  till  the  conditions  are  ac- 
complifhed. 

The  Arminian  divines  maintain,  that  all  the  decrees  of 
God,  relating  to  the  falvation  and  damnation  of  man,  are 
truly  conditional  ; and  the  Calvinifts,  that  they  are  all  ab- 
folute. See  Arminian,  See. 

Conditional  conjunctions,  in  Grammar,  are  thofe  which 
ferve  to  make  propoiitioris  conditional.  As,  if,  unlefs , pro - 
vided  that,  in  cafe  of,  Sec. 

Mr.  Horne  Tooke,  in  his  11  EJTTEA  nrEPOENTA,  or 
Diverfions  of  Purley,”  Sec.  has  given  us  a new  fyftem, 
with  regard  to  thefe  conditionals,  as  well  as  other  conjunc- 
tions. Our  conjundlion  f,  he  fays,  is  merely  a verb  ; be- 
ing the  imperative  of  the  Gothic  and  Anglo-Saxon  verb 
rlpTfN,  Lipan.  And  in  thofe  languages,  as  well  as  in 
the  Englilh  formerly,  this  fuppofed  conjundlion  was  pro- 
nounced and  written  as  the  common  imperative,  purely 
Tip,  Lip,  gif.  In  proof  of  the  trath  of  this  etymology 
of  the  word  if,  the  author  cbferves,  that  whenever  the 
datum  upon  which  any  conclufion  depends,  is  a fentence, 
the  article  that,  if  not  expreffed,  is  always  underftood,  and 
may  be  inferted  after  if.  But  the  article  that  is  not  under- 
ftood, and  cannot  be  inferted  after  if,  where  the  datum  is  not 
a fentence,  but  fome  noun  governed  by  the  verb  if  or  give. 
This,  he  fays,  will  hold  univerfally,  not  only  with  if ; but 
with  many,  other  fuppofed  conjundlions,  fuch  as,  but  that , 
unlefs  that,  though  that,  lejl  that,  &c.  which  are  really  verbs, 
put  in  this  manner  before  the  article  that.  An,  now  indeed 
obfolete,  but  formerly  often  ufed  to  fupply  the  place  of  if, 
is  alfo  a verb  ; being  nothing  elfe  but  the  imperative  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  verb  TTnan,  which  likewife  means  to  give  or 
grant.  If  recourfe  fhould  be  had  for  confuting  the  author’s 
opinion  to  the  conditionals  of  the  Greek  and  Latin,  and 
Irifh,  the  French,  Italian,  Spanifh,  Portuguefe,  and  many 
other  languages,  he  obviates  the  objedtion  by  alleging, 
that  thofe  words  which  are  called  conditional  conjundlions, 
are  to  be  accounted  for  in  all  languages  in  the  fame  manner 
as  he  has  accounted  for  if  and  an.  Not  that  they  mull  all 
mean  precifely  as  thefe  two  do — give  and  grant ; but  fome 
word  equivalent : fuch  as,  le  it,  fuppofe,  allow,  permit,  put , 
fujffer,  Sec.  ; which  meaning  is  to  be  fought  for  from  the 
particular  etymology  of  each  refpedlive  language.  “ To 
put  this  matter  of  doubt,”  he  fays,  “ I mean  to  difeard  all 
fuppofed  myflery,  not  only  about  thefe  conditionals,  but 
about  all  thofe  words  alfo  which  Mr.  Harris  and  others  dif- 
tinguifh  from  prepofitions,  and  call  conjunctions  of  fentence^. 

I deny  them  to  be  a feparate  fort  of  words  or  part  of  fpeech 
by  themfelves.  For  they  have  not  a feparate  manner  of 
Jignification  ; although  they  are  not  devoid  of  fignific'ation. 
And  the  particular  fignification  of  each  mull  be  fought  for 
amongft  the  other  parts  of  fpeech,  by  the  help  of  the  par. 
ticular  etymology  of  each  refpedlixe  language..  By  fuch 
means  alone  can  we  clear  away  the  obfeurity  -and  errors  in 
which  grammaianrs  and  philofophers  have  b^en  involved  by 
the  corruption  of  fome  commori  words,  a'nd  the  ufeful  ab. 
brevistions  of  conftrudlion.”  See  Cont  unction.. 

Conditional  proportions, s in  Logv:>  are  fach  as  confifb 
of  two  parts,  connedled  together  by  a conditional  particle. 
Of  thefe,  the  firft,  wherein  the  condition  lies,  is.  called,  the 
antecedent,  and  the  other  the  confep  u'ent. 

Thus,  “if  the  *jaul  be  fpirir.ual,  it  k immortal is  a 
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sonditional  propofition,  wherein,  “ if  the  foul,  8cc.”  is  the 
antecedent,  and  “ is  immortal”  the  confequent. 

The  truth  of  thefe  propofitions  depends  on  the  truth  of 
the  connection  of  them,  and  they  may  be  properly  denied  or 
contradicted  when  the  negation  affeds  their  conjunctive 
particles.  See  Proposition. 

Conditional  fyllo'gifm,  is  that  whofe  major  or  minor,  or 
both,  are  conditional  propofitions : e.gr.  *•  If  there  be  a 
God,  the  world  is  governed  by  Providence  ; but  there  is  a 
God,  therefore  the  world  is  governed  by  Providence.”  See 
Syllogism. 

Conditional  ejlate,  fit’s,  pardons,  and  refignatlans.  See 
the  fubltantives. 

Conditionals,  fcience  of,  i-  e.  of  conditional  truths,  im- 
ports that  knowledge  which  God  has  of  things,  contldered, 
Hot  according  to  their  effence,  their  nature,  or  their  real 
exiftence  ; but  under  a certain  fuppofition,  which  imports  a 
condition  never  to  be  accomphfhed. 

Some  of  the  fchoolmen  deny,  that  God  has  the  knowledge 
of  conditionals:  the  Thomilts  maintain,  that  God’s  know- 
lege  of  conditionals  depends  on  a predeterminating  decree  ; 
others  deny  it. 

F.  Daniel  obferves,  that  the  truths  which  compofe  the 
knowledge  of  conditionals,  being  very  different  from  thofe 
which  compofe  the  knowledge  of  intuition,  and  that  of  un- 
derftanding  ; a third  clafs  mud  be  added,  and  the  knowledge 
of  God  be  divided  into  intuitive,  intellective,  and  conditional. 
See  Knowledge. 

CONDIVI,  Ascanio,  in  Biography,  an  artid  whofe 
works  of  painting  and  fculpture  are  now  unknown.  He  is 
indeed  faid  to  have  pbffeffed  but  an  humble  fhare  of  talent, 
infomuch  that  although  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  the 
inmate  and  difciple  of  the  great  Michelangelo  Buonaroti  for 
many  years,  he  never  attained  eminence. 

The  world  however  has  obligations  to  Condivi  for  the 
life  which  he  wrote  of  his  mader,  in  fomewhat  the  form  of 
a journal,  and  which  he  publifhed  in  1553,  ten  years  prior 
to  the  death  of  Michelangelo.  Mr.  Mariette,  the  celebrated 
connoiffeur,  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  greater  part 
of  this  narrative  was  written  abl'olutely  under  the  immediate 
indigation  and  guidance  of  Michelangelo  himfelf,  and  of 
courfe  confidered  it  as  infinitely  more  authentic  than  the 
florid,  but  hafly,  compofition  of  Vafari.  Vafari  had  pub- 
lifhed a life  of  the  great  Florentine  artid  in  his  ffrd  edition 
of  1550.  Condivi  points  out  and  correds  many  of  his  er- 
rors. This  Vafari  indignantly  refents  in  his  fecond  edition 
of  1568  ; but  as  Michelangelo  was  then  no  longer  alive  to 
decide  their  refpedive  claims,  the  veracity  of  Condivi  fhould 
fuffer  no  imputation.  Vafari  however  relates  many  things 
which  the  other  omits,  dwells  more  largely  upon  others,  and 
in  his  fecond  edition  gives  us  the  fequel  of  Michelangelo’s 
life,  with  a long  defeription  of  his  magnificent  funeral,  &c. 
it  was  therefore  defirable  to  unite  thefe  and  other  fcattered 
materials  into  one  work  : this  has  lately  been  done  by  Mr. 
Duppa  in  a handfome  quarto  volume. 

The  fird  edition  of  Condivi  is  in  quarto  and  become  rare. 
Another  edition,  with  copious  notes  by  Antonfrancefco 
Gori  and  Mariette,  together  with  extracts  from  Vafari,  was 
publifhed  io  Florence,  1746,  in  folio. 

CONDI  VICNUM,  in  Ancient  Geography , Nantes,  a town 
of  Gallia  Lyonnenfis,  according  to  Ptolemy,  and  capital  of 
the  Namneti,  from  whom  it  took  its  name. 

CONDOCHATES,  a river  of  India,  on  the  other  fide 
of  the  Ganges,  according  to  Pliny  and  Arrian,  which  dif- 
charged  itfclf  into  the  Ganges,  about  the  26th  degree  of  lati- 
tude. 

CONDOLENCE,  is  Ethics.  See  Commiseration. 


CONDOM,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Gers,  and  chief  place  of  a diftrid,  fbuated 
in  a beautiful  valby  on  the  river  Baife,  27  miles  N.W.  from 
Auch,  and  go  S.E.  from  Bourdeaux.  It  has  a fub-prefeCt 
and  a court  of  judice.  The  place  contains  6917,  and  the 
canton  13,232  inhabitants.  The  territory  of  the  canton  in- 
cludes 2475  kiliometres  and  16  communes.  The  whole 
dillrid  counts  128  communes  and  67,103  inhabitants,  upon 
a territorial  extent  of  i662-|  kiliometres.  Its  foil  is  in  gene- 
ral fertile,  except  in  the  fouthern  part,  which  is  an  extenfive 
barren  heath  ; but  as  there  are  many  marl  pits,  the  wade  land 
is  impiovtd  with  marl,  which  renders  it  tolerably  fertile  for 
a term  of  20  years,  at  the  end  of  which  the  ground  is  differed 
to  lie  wade  again,  and  another  extent  of  heath  is  rendered 
productive  upon  the  fame  plan.  Corn,  wine,  and  brandy  are 
the  chief  articles  of  trade,  mod  of  which  are  fent  to  Mont  de 
Marfan  and  Bourdeaux. 

CONDOMOIS,  a country  of  France,  before  the  revolu- 
tion, of  which  Condom  was  the  capital. 

CONDOMA,  in  Zoology,  the  name  given  by  Buffon  to 
the  llriped  antelope  of  Pennant,  the  aritilope  drepficeros  of 
Gmdin’s  Linnaeus,  the  cervus  capenfis,  or  cape  deer,  of 
Collin.  Ad.  Ac.  Tbeod.  Palat.  i.  4S7,  the  bos  drepficeros 
of  Aldrovand,  the  drepficeros  of  Caius,  Gefner,  and  Jon- 
don,  and  the  wild  goat  of  Kolben,  &c.  It  has  long,  com- 
preffed,  wrinkled,  tapering,  fharp-pointed  fpiral  horns,  with 
a ridge  on  one  fide  which  follows  the  wreaths  ; the  body  has 
a white  line  along  the  back,  and  feveral  white  dripes  acrofs 
from  that  down  the  fid e s towards  the  belly  ar.d  thighs.  This 
animal  inhabits  the  country  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
It  is  near  nine  feet  long  from  the  nofe  to  the  rump,  and  four 
feet  high  at  the  fhoulders  ; the  body  is  long,  (lender,  and  of 
a reddifh-grey  colour  ; the  face  is  brown,  having  a white 
line  from  the  corner  of  each  eye,  running  forwards  and  unit- 
ing above  the  nofe  ; the  tranfverfe  dripes  above-mentioned 
are,  in  general,  feven  in  number,  four  of  which  point  towards 
the  thighs,  and  three  to  the  belly  ; it  has  a fhort  mane  on 
the  neck,  and  long  hairs  hanging  down  from  the  throat  to 
the  bread  ; the  bread  and  belly  are  grey  ; the  tail,  two  feet 
in  length,  is  brown  above,  white  on  the  under  fide,  and  black 
at  the  end  ; the  horns  are  of  a dufky  colour,  and  naturally 
wrinkled,  though  fuch  as  are  brought  to  Europe  are  highly 
polifhed ; they  are  near  four  feet  long,  clofe  at  the  bafes, 
above  two  feet  and  a half  didant  at  the  points,  and  have  two 
fpiral  ferew-like  turns.  The  female  has  no  horns.  It  is 
faid  to  leap  w<ith  furprifing  adivity  to  a great  height. 

CONDORCET,  Jean  Antoine,  Nicholas  Carj- 
tat,  Marquis  of,  in  Biography,  celebrated  as  a writer  and 
political  charader,  was  defeended  from  an  ancient  family  in 
Picardy  in  France.  He  was  born  in  1743,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  the  college  of  Navarre,  where  he  exhibited  an  ar- 
dent third  for  phyfical  and  mathematical  purfuits,  and  ac- 
quired the  reputation  of  a hard  dudent.  Condorcet  fird 
attraded  public  notice  as  a mathematician,  by  his  treatife 
“ On  Integral  Calculations,”  which  he  wrote  when  he  was 
only  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  in  which  he  propofed  to 
exhibit  a general  method  of  determining  the  finite  integral 
of  a given,  differential  equation,  either  for  differences  infi- 
nitely fma.ll,  or  finite  differences.  D’Alembert  and  Bezout, 
the  commiffioners  of  the  academy,  employed  to  examine  the 
merits  of  this  performance,  declared  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  methods  were  of  the  author’s  own  invention,  that  the 
produdion  itfelf  indicated  a degree  of  knowledge  very  fel- 
dom  to  be  met  with  at  fo  early  an  age,  and  that  it  afforded 
a prefage  of  talents  worthy  of  being  excited  by  the  appro- 
bation of  the  academy.  This  was  followed  by  his  “ Effay 
on  Analyfis,”  and  other  works,  which  fhewed  his  fkill  in 
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analytical  refearches.  In  the  year  1769,  he  was  admitted 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  memoirs  of 
which  were  enriched  by  various  difquifitions  prefented  by 
him  on  the  moft  abftrufe  fubje&s.  During  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  Turgot,  celebrated  no  lefs  for  his  integrity,  than 
for  his  high  talents,  Condorcet  was  applied  to  for  afiiftance 
in  arranging  plans  for  economical  reforms  in  the  ftate.  In 
1 773  he  was  appointed  fecretary  to  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, when  he  compofed  eulogies  upon  feveral  deceafed 
members  who  had  been  negletfed  by  Fontenelle.  At 
this  period  he  was  the  friend  and  intimate  affociate  of 
Voltaire,  D’Alembert,  and  other  diftinguifhcd  charac- 
ters. Like  D’Alembert  he  united  in  himfelf  the  re- 
putation of  an  elegant  writer,  and  of  profound  fci- 
ence  ; and  in  1782  lie  was  received  into  the  French  Aca- 
demy, on  which  occafion  he  delivered  a difcourfe  concerning 
the  influence  of  philofophy.  In  the  following  year  he  fuc- 
ceeded  D’Alembert  as  fecretary  to  that  academy,  arid  pro- 
nounced an  able  eulogy  to  the  memory  of  his  deceafed 
friend,  whofe  literary  and  fcirntific  merits  are  fet  forth  with 
great  ability.  The  death  of  Euler  afforded  Condorcet  an- 
other opportunity  of  difplaying  his  own  talents  by  appre- 
ciating thofe  of  the  departed  mathematician.  In  his  dif- 
courfe on  this  occafion,  he  exhibited  a clear  and  fcientific 
ftatement  of  the  improvements  and  inventions  introduced 
into  one  department  of  knowledge  by  the  exertions  of  an  in- 
dividual. The  lives  of  Turgot  and  Voltaire,  and  the  eu- 
logy pronounced  upon  the  death  of  the  celebrated  Franklin, 
were  decided  tellimonies  to  the  abilities  of  Condorcet  as  a 
biographical  writer.  Turgot  had  occupied  much  of  his 
time  and  attention  with  moral  and  political  fciences,  and 
was  particularly  anxious,  for  the  good  of  his  fellow  crea- 
tures, that  the  certainty  of  which  different  fpecies  of  know- 
ledge are  fnfceptible,  might  be  demonftrated  by  the  afilft- 
ance  of  calculation,  hoping  that  the  human  fpecies  would 
neceffarily  make  a progrels  towards  happinefs  and  perfection, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  it  had  done  towards  the  attainment  of 
truth.  To  fecond  thefe  views  of  Turgot,  Condorcet  un- 
dertook a work  replete  with  geometrical  knowledge.  He 
examined  the  probability  of  an  aflembly’s  rendering  a true 
decifion,  and  he  explained  the  limits  to  which  our  know- 
ledge of  future  events,  regulated  by  the  laws  of  nature, 
ccnfldered  as  the  mofl  certain  and.  uniform,  might  extend. 
If  we  do  not  poffefs  a real , yet  he  thought,  we  have  at 
lealt  a mean  probability,  that  the  law  indicated  by  events, 
is  the  fame  conftant  law,  and  that  it  will  be  perpetually  ob- 
ferved.  He  confidered  a forty-five  thoufandth  part  as  the 
value  of  the  rifle,  in  the  cafe  when  the  conflderation  of  a 
new  law  comes  in  queftion  ; and  it  appears,  from  his  calcula- 
tion, which  we  cannot  go  into,  that  an  aflemblv  confiding 
of  61  votes,  in  which  it  is  required  that  there  fhou'.d  be  a 
plurality  of  nine,  will  fulfil  this  condition,  provided  there 
is  a probability  of  each  vote  being  equal  to  four-fifths, 
that  is,  that  each  member  voting  {hall  be  deceived  only  once 
in  five  times.  He  applied  thefe  calculations  to  the  creation 
of  tribunals,  to  the  forms  of  elections,  and  to  the  decifions 
of  numerous  affemblies;  inconveniences  attendant  on  which 
were  exhibited  by  him  This  work  furnifhed  a grand,  and 
at  the  fame  time,  an  agreeable  proof  of  the  utility  of  ana- 
lyfis  in  important  matters  to  which  it  had  never  before  been 
applied. 

Condorcet  at  this  time  ftarted  the  idea  of  a dictionary,  in 
which  objects  are  to  be  difeovered  by  their  properties,  in- 
ftead  of  being  fearched  for  by  their  refpeCtive  names  ; he  alfo 
intimated  a fcheme  for  conftruCting  tables,  by  which  ten 
milliards  of  objeCts  might  be  claffed  together  by  means  of 
©nly  ten  different  modifications.  The  talents  of  Condorcet 
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were  very  various,  and  he  diftinguifiied  himfelf  by  many 
philofophical  and  economical  difeuffions,  which  it  is  fup- 
pofed,  with  great  juftice,  had  a great  fiiare  in  producing 
the  fubfequent  important  revolution  in  France.  Without 
pretending  to  decide  upon  the  motives  of  thofe  who  were 
active  in  achieving  the  downfalof  the  French  monarchy,  we 
fhall  bring  before  the  reader  a brief  account  of  the  part 
which  Condorcet  took  in  this  bufinefs.  Almoft  all  his 
writings  tended  to  pave  the  way  for  that  moft  important 
change  in  government  which  took  place  in  the  year  1789, 
At  this  period,  and  in  the  following  two  or  three  years,  he 
engaged  in  feveral  periodical  publications,  with  a view,  no 
doubt,  of  guiding  the  public  mind.  He  was  a member  of 
the  popular  clubs  at  Paris,  particularly  that  of  the  jacobins, 
celebrated  for  democratic  violence,  where  he  was  a frequent 
but  by  no  means  a powerful  fpeaker.  He  was  chofen  a re- 
prefentative  for  the  metropolis,  when  the  conftituent  aflem- 
bly  was  diffolved,  and  joined  himfelf  to  the  Briffotine  party 
which,  in  point  of  real  talents  and  integrity,  were  not  infe- 
rior to  any  of  the  contending  factions  of  the  day.  But 
they  wanted  energy  to  control  the  people,  and  finally  fell 
victims  to  that  revolutionary  fpirit  which  they  had  excited. 
Condorcet  at  this  period  was  the  perfon  feletted  from  the 
party  to  draw  up  a plan  for  public  inftruftion,  which  he 
comprehended  in  two  elaborate  and  very  ftriking  memoirs; 
the  principles  laid  down  were,  perhaps,  too  abftraft  for  ge- 
neral ufe,  and  too  refined  for  the  prefent  ftate  of  fociety. 
He  was  the  author  of  a manifefto  addrefled  from  the  French 
people  to  the  powers  of  Europe,  on  the  approach  of  war; 
and  of  a letter  to  Louis  XVI.,  as  prefident  of  the  aflembly, 
which  was  dictated  in  terms  deftitute  of  that  refpeft 
and  conflderation  to  which  the  firft  magiftrate  of  a great 
people  has,  as  fuch,  a juft  claim.  Condorcet  attempted 
alfo  to  juftify  the  inlults  put  upon  the  fovereign  by 
the  loweft,  the  moft  illiterate,  and  moft  brutal  part 
of  a delirious  populace.  O11  the  trial  of  the  king,  his  con- 
duct was  equivocal  and  unmanly  ; he  had  declared  that  he 
ought  not  to  be  arraigned,  yet  he  had  not  courage  to 
defend  his  opinion  or  juftify  thofe  fentiments  which  he  had 
deliberately  formed  in  the  clofet. 

After  the  death  of  Louis,  Condorcet  undertook  to  frame 
a new  conftitution,  which  was  approved  by  the  convention, 
but  which  did  not  meet  the  wifties  and  expectations  of  the 
nation.  A new  party,  calling  themfelves  the  Mountain, 
were  now  gaining  an  afcendancy  in  the  convention  over 
Briflot  and  his  friends.  At  firft  the  conteft  was  fevere; 
the  debates,  if  tumult  and  difeord  may  be  fo  denominated, 
ran  high,  and  the  utmoft  acrimony  was  exercifed  on  all 
Tides.  Condorcet  always  timid,  always  anxious  to  avoid 
danger,  retired  as  much  as  poffible  from  the  feene.  By 
this  adt  of  prudence  he  at  firft  efcaped  the  deflrudtion  which 
overwhelmed  the  party;  blit  having  written  againlt  the 
bloody  adls  of  the  mountain,  and  of  the  monlter  Rober- 
fpierre,  a decree  was  readily  obtained  again fl  him.  He  was 
arrefted  in  July  1793,  but  contrived  to  efcape  from  the  vi- 
gilance of  the  officers  under  whofe  care  he  was  placed. 
For  nine  months  he  lay  concealed  in  Paris,  when  dreading 
the  confequences  of  a domiciliary  vifit,  he  fled  to  the  houfe 
of  a friend  on  the  plain  of  Mont- Rouge,  who  was  at  the 
time  in  Paris.  Condorcet  was  obliged  to  pafs  eight-  ano- 
forty  hours  in  the  fields,  expofed  to  ail  the  wretchednefs  of 
cold,  hunger,  and  the  dread  of  his  enemies.  On  the  third 
day  he  obtained  an  interview  with  his  friend  ; he,  however, 
was  too  much  alive  to  the  fenfe  of  danger  to  admit  Con- 
dorcet into  his  habitation,  who  was  again  obliged  to  feck 
the  fafety  which  unfrequented  fields  and  pathlefs  woods 
could  afford.  Wearied  at  length  with  fatigue,  and  want  of 
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neceffary  fuftenanee,  he  went  to  a public-houfe,  and  aflced 
for  an  omelette,  which  he  devoured  with  fo  much  greedinefs 
as  to  induce  the  fufpicion  of  a municipal  officer  who  was 
prefent.  At  this  period,  lufpicion  and  guilt  were  divided 
by  very  narrow  boundaries ; the  unfortunate  man  was  feized 
and  thrown  into  a dungeon,  in  order  that  he  might,  on  the 
following  day,  be  conducted  to  the  bloody  tribunal  at 
Paris.  The  precaution  was,  however,  unneceffary.  Con- 
dorcet  was  found  dead  in  the  morning  ; and  as  it  was  ge- 
nerally underftood  that  he  was  never  without  a concealed 
dofe  of  the  mofl  active  poifon,  to  this  caufe  his  melancholy 
end  was  generally  aferibed.  Such  was  the  concluding  feene 
of  the  career  of  a man  who  had  fuftained  a brilliant  part  on 
the  ftage  of  life.  He  died  March  28,  1 794. 

His  chara&er  has  been  varioufly  eftimated.  His  manners 
were  mild,  and  his  talents  were  unqutftionably  of  the  firft 
order.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  deftitute  of  thofe  fine  feel- 
ings  which  diflinguifh  great  and  generous  minds ; and  it  is 
allowed  on  all  hands  that  he  was  a prey  to  timidity  ; a paf- 
fion  which  at  length  induced  him  to  commit  the  atl  of  fili- 
cide. By  Madame  Rolande,  his  contemporary  and  inti- 
mate, he  was,  in  his  life-time,  thus  deferibed  : “ Tlie  ge- 
nius of  Condorcet  is  equal  to  the  comprehenfion  of  the 
greateft  truths;  but  he  has  no  other  chara&eriftic  befides 
fear.  It  may  be  faid  of  his  underftanding,  combined  with 
his  perfon,  that  it  is  a fine  effence  abforbed  in  cotton.  The 
timidity  which  forms  the  bafis  of  his  charafter,  and  which 
he  difplays  even  in  company,  on  his  countenance  and  in  his 
attitudes,  does  not  refult  from  his  frame  alone,  but  feems  to 
be  inherent  in  his  foul,  and  his  talents  furniffi  him  with  no 
means  of  fubduing  it.  Thus,  after  having  deduced  a prin- 
ciple, or  demonflrated  a faft  in  the  affembly,  he  would  give 
a vote  decidedly  oppofite,  overawed  by  the  thunder  of  the 
tribunes,  armed  with  infults,  and  laviffi  of  menaces.  The 
propereft  place  for  him  was  the  fecretaryffiip  of  the  academy. 
"Such  men  fhould  be  employed  to  write,  but  never  permitted 
to  a£t.”  Condorcet  was  married,  and  lived  on  the  mofl 
affettionate  terms  with  his  wife.  He  left  one  daughter, 
who  has,  during  the  prefent  fummer  (1807),  been  married  to 
Arthur  O’Connor. 

Condorcet  was  the  correfpondent  of  the  great  Frederic, 
and  of  Catherine,  the  emprefs  of  Ruffia.  “ Letters  to 
the  King  of  Pruffia,”  he  pnblifhed  during  his  life ; and  he 
left  behind  him,  which  appeared  as  a pofthumous  work,  “A 
Sketch  of  a Hiftorical  Draught  of  the  Human  Mind.”  In 
this  work,  he  confiders  man  as  he  has  been,  as  he  is,  and  as 
he  may  be ; and  he  inculcates,  with  great  energy,  his  fa- 
vourite idea  of  the  perfeftibility  of  the  human  fpecies,  and 
of  its  advance  to  actual  perfe&ion.  He  left  behind  him 
alfo  “A  Treatifeon  Calculation,”  and  “ An  Elementary 
Treatife  on  Arithmetic.”  His  work  on  the  human  mind 
was  written  during  the  months  that  he  fecreted  himfelf 
from  the  favages  who  were  feeking  for  his  blood,  with  more 
than  injiuman  fury ; and  it  is  remarkable,  and  to  the  credit 
of  the  writer,  that  under  fuch  circumftances,  dreading  death 
at  every  infant,  he  could  compofe  fo  able  a treatife,  and 
feel  the  conviction  of  the  progrefs  of  his  fellow  creatures  to- 
wards moral  improvement.  Memoirs  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution. Rolande’s  Memoirs. 

CONDORE,  „{sr  Pulo  .Condore,  in  Geography,  an 
sfland  of  the  Eaft  Icyjian  ocean,  about  20  leagues  from  the 
coaft  of  Cochin-china?  taking  dts  name  from  two  Malay 
words,  Pulo  fignifying  an  ifiand,  and  Condore  a calabaffi,  of 
which  it  produces  great  quantities.  This  ifiand  is  high  and 
mountainous,  and  furrounfft'd  by  feveral  fmaller  iflands,  fome 
of  which  are  lefs  than  one,  ©/id  others  tvVo  miles  diftant.  It 
is  of  the  form  of  a crefcent,  extending,  days  Capt.  King, 


near  8 miles  from  the  fouthernmoft  point,  in  a N.E.  direc- 
tion, and  its  breadth  no  where  exceeds  2 miles.  Sir  Geo., 
Staunton  fays,  it  is  1 1 or  12  miles  in  length,  and  about  3 
in  breadth,  confiiling  of  a ridge  of  peaked  hills.  From  the 
wefternmoft  extremity,  the  land  trends  to  the  S.E.  for  about 
4 miles,  and  oppofite  to  this  part  of  the  coaft  there  is  an 
ifiand,  called  by  Monf.  D Apres  “ Little  Condore,”  which 
runs  two  miles  in  the  fame  direction.  This  pofition  of  the 
two  iflands  forms  a fafe  and  commodious  harbour,  the  en- 
trance into  which  is  from  the  north-weft.  The  diftance 
between  the  two  oppofite  eoafts  is  J of  a mile,  exclufive  of 
a border  of  coral  rock,  which  runs  down  along  each  fide, 
extending  about  100  yards  from  the  fhore.  The  anchorage 
is  very  good,  from  1 1 to  5 fathoms  water,  but  the  bottom 
is  fo  foft  and  clayey,  that  great  difficulty  occurs  in  weighing 
the  anchors.  Toward  the  bottom  of  the  harbour,  there  is 
{hallow  water  for  about  half  a mile,  beyond  which  the  two 
iflands  approach  fo  near  each  other,  as  to  leave  only  a paf- 
fage  at  high  water  for  boats.  The  moft  convenient  place 
for  watering  is  at  a beach  on  the  eaftern  fide,  where  is  a 
fmall  ftream  that  furniflies  14  or  15  tons  of  water  a day. 
Sir  George  Staunton  fays,  that  beyond  the  beach,  which 
ftretches  acrofs  two-thirds  of  the  entrance,  at  the  fouthern 
extremity  of  the  fpacious  bay  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the 
ifiand,  there  is  a fafe  paffage  to  the  inner  part  of  the  bay, 
the  north  of  which  is  flieltered  by  a fmall  ifiand  lying  to  the 
eaft  ward.  The  whole  of  the  bay,  he  fays,  is  formed  by 
four  fmall  iflands,  which  approach  fo  nearly  to  each  other 
as  to  appear,  from  feveral  points,  to  join.  They  all  feem  to 
be  the  rude  fragments  of  primitive  mountains,  feparated 
from  the  great  continent  in  the  lapfe  of  time.  This  ifiand 
has  convenient  anchoring-places  in  either  monfoon;  and  fir 
Geo.  Staunton  ftopped  there,  on  the  17th  of  May,  in  a 
fpacious  bay  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  ifiand.  Capt.  Gore, 
on  the  20th  of  January,  ftood  for  the  harbour  on  the  S.W. 
end  of  the  ifiand,  which,  having  its  entrance  from  the  N.W. 
is  the  beft  fheltered  during  the  N.E.  monfoon. 

This  ifiand,  both  with  refpeCt  to  animal  and  vegetable 
productions,  is  confiderably  improved,  fince  the  time  when 
Dampier  vifited  it.  Neither  that  writer,  nor  the  compiler 
of  the  Eaft  Indian  Directory,  mention  any  other  quadru- 
peds befides  hogs,  which  are  faid  to  be  very  fcarce,  lizards, 
and  the  guanoes;  and  the  latter,  on  the  authority  of  Monf. 
Dedier,  a French  eng  neer,  who  furveyed  the  ifiand  about 
the  year  1720,  fays,  that  none  of  the  fruits  and  efculent 
plants,  fo  common  in  the  other  parts  of  India,  are  to  be 
found  here,  except  water-melons,  a few  potatoes,  fmail 
gourds,  chibbols  (a  fmall  fpecies  of  onion),  and  little  black 
Beans.  At  prefent,  befides  the  buffaloes,  of  which  there 
are  large  herds,  it  fupplies  remarkably  fine  fat  hogs,  of  the 
Chinefe  breed.  There  are  alfo  fome  of  the  wild  fort  in  the 
woods,  which  alfo  abound  with  monkies  and  fquirrels.  One 
fpecies  of  the  fquirrel  is  of  a beautiful  fhining  black  colour, 
and  another  fpecies  is  ftriped  brown  and  white,  which  is 
called  the  flying  fquirrel,  from  its  being  provided  with  a 
thin  membrane,  refembling  the  wing  of  a bat,  extending  on 
each  fide  of  the  belly,  from  the  neck  to  the  thighs,  which, 
in  ftretching  out  the  legs,  fpreads,  and  enables  it  to  fly 
from  tree  to  tree,  to  a cenfiderable  diftance.  Lizards  are 
found  in  great  abundance ; but  Capt.  Gore  fays,  that  none 
of  his  company  difeovered  the  guano,  and  another  animal 
deferibed  by  Dampier  as  refembling  the  guano,  only  much 
larger.  Among  the  vegetable  improvements  of  the  ifiand 
are  fields  of  rice  and  tobacco,  and  groves  of  cabbage  palm- 
trees,  plantains,  various  kinds  of  porapions,  cocoa-nuts, 
oranges,  {haddocks,  and  pomegranates.  Thefe  improve, 
ments  are  aferibed  to  the  French,  for  the  purpofe  of  making 
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it  a mote  convenient  refrefhing  (lation  for  any  of  their  Chips 
that  may  be  bound  for  Cambodia,  or  Cochin  china;  and  for 
this  purpofe  it  is  well  fituated.  The  woods  are  well  (locked 
with  feathered  game;  and  particularly  with  wild  hens  and 
cocks,  refembling  thofe  of  our  own  country.  The  land  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  harbour  is  a continued  high  hill, 
richly  adorned  with  a variety  of  fine  tall  trees,  from  the 
fummit  to  the  water’s  edge;  and  among  others  the  tea-tree 
defcribed  by  Darnpier. 

The  town  in  this  ill  and  is  ficuated  near  the  fea  fide,  at  the 
bottom  of  a retired  bay,  which  affords  a fafe  road-dead 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  S.W.  monfoon.  It  confitls  of 
between  20  and  30  houfes,  built  clofe  together;  befides  fix 
or  feven  others  that  are  fcattered  about  the  beach.  The  roof, 
the  two  ends,  and  the  fide  fronting  the  country  are  neatly 
conllrufted  of  reeds;  the  oppofite  fide,  facing  the  fea,  is  en- 
tirely open  ; but  by  means  of  a fold  of  bamboo  fcreens,  they 
can  exclude  or  let  in  as  much  of  the  fun  and  air  as  they 
pleafe.  There  are  other  large  fcreens  or  partitions,  for  the 
purpofe  of  dividing,  as  occafion  requires,  the  fingle  room, 
of  which  the  houfe  properly  fpeaking,  confifts,  into  fepa- 
rate  apartments.  The  largeil  houfe  of  the  town,  belonging 
to  the  chief  or  captain,  had  a room  at  each  end,  feparated 
by  a partition  of  reeds  from  the  middle  fpace,  which  was 
open  on  both  (ides,  and  provided  with  partition-fereens  like 
the  others.  It  had,  befides,  a pent  houfe,  projecting  four 
or  five  feet  beyond  the  roof,  and  running  the  whole  length 
on  each  fide.  At  each  end  of  the  middle  room  were  hung 
fome  Chinefe  paintings,  reprefenting  men  and  women  in  lu- 
dicrous attitudes.  In  this  apartment  Capt  Gore’s  compa- 
nions were  civilly  defired  to  feat  themfelves  on  mats,  and 
they  were  prefented  with  betel.  In  one  of  the  apartments, 
vifited  by  fir  George  Staunton,  was  an  altar  decorated  with 
images;  and  the  partitions  were  hung  with  figures  of  nrion- 
(trous  deities;  but  the  countenances  and  deportment  of  the 
people  exhibited  no  idea  of  religious  awe,  nor  was  any  per- 
fon  obferved  in  the  pofture  of  prayer  or  adoration.  A few 
fpears  (lood  againft  the  wall  with  their  points  downwards, 
together  with  fome  match-locks,  and  a fwivel-gun. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  ifland,  who  are  fugitives  from 
Cambodia  and  Cochin-china,  are  not  numerous.  They  are 
of  a fhort  ftature,  very  fwarthy,  and  of  a feeble,  unhealthy 
afpedl,  but  feemingly  of  a gentle  difpofition.  The  drefs  of 
thefe  people  is  compofed  chiefly  of  blue  cotton,  worn  loofely 
about  them;  and  their  flat  faces  and  little  eyes  indicate  a 
Chirefe  origin  or  relation.  Their  colloquial  language  is 
altogether  different  from  that  which  is  fpoken  in  China,  but 
their  written  charadhrs  are  all  Chir.efe. 

The  Englifh  fettled  in  this  ifland  in  1702,  when  the  fac- 
tory of  Chufan,  on  the  coaft  of  China,  was  broken  up,  and 
brought  with  them  fome  Macaffar  foldiers,  who  were  hired 
to  affift;  in  building  a fort;  but  the  prefident  not  fulfilling 
his  engagement  with  them,  they  watched  an  opportunity, 
and  in  one  night  murdered  all  the  Englifh  in  the  fort.  Thofe 
without  the  fort,  hearing  a noife,  took  the  alarm,  and  ran 
to  their  boats,  very  narrowly  efcaping  with  their  lives;  but 
not  without  much  fatigue,  hunger,  and  third,  to  the  Jo- 
hore  dominions,  where  they  were  treated  with  great  huma- 
nity. Some  of  them  afterward  went  to  form  a fettlement 
at  Banjer-Mafiin,  in  the  ifland  of  Borneo.  Since  this  event, 
no  Europeans  have  ever  refided  in  this  ifland.  The  latitude 
of  this  ifland,  calculated  from  a meridional  cbfervation,  as 
flated  by  fir  Geo.  Staunton,  is  8°  40'  N. ; and  its  longi- 
ude,  according  to  a good  chronometer,  105°  5 E.  The 
harbour  in  which  Capt.  Gore  was  ftationed,  is  in  N.  lat. 
‘8°  40'.  E.  long.,  deduced  from  a great  number  of  lunar  ob- 
fervations,  106°  18'  46";  dip  of  the  N.  pole  of  the  mag- 
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netic  needle,  2°  1 ';  variation  of  the  compafs,  o°  14'  W. ; 
high  water  at  the  full  and  charige  of  the  moon,  4h  16'  ap- 
parent time.  The  water  rofe  and  fell  7 feet  4 inches  per- 
pendicular. Voyage  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  by  captains 
Cook,  Clerke,  and  Gore,  vol.  iii.  p.  450,  &c. 

Condore,  in  Ornithology , the  Vultur  Cryphus  of 
Latham,  (Ind.  Orn.)  Klein,  Briffon,  Borowfle.,  the  cun- 
tur  of  Laet  and  Ray,  the  conder  of  Frezier,  Condamine, 
Buffon,  and  Mo'ina,  and  the  condor  of  Latham  (Svn.  and 
Sup.)  is  a bird  of  enormous  iize,  having  a longitudinal  warty 
excrefcence  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  and  a naked  throat. 
It  inhabits  South  America  ; and  its  (ize  is  fo  enormous 
that  the  wings,  when  extended,  meafure  9,  12,  or  even  16 
feet  from  top  to  tip  ; the  largeil  quill-feathers  of  the  wings 
fometi  res  meafure  2~  feet  in  length,  and  the  quill-part  i§- 
inch  in  circumference.  The  body  is  of  a black  colour, 
with  a white  back  ; the  neck  is  furrounded  with  a collar  of 
longifh  white  feathers;  the  chin  is  rcddifli ; the  head  is 
clothed  with  brown  down  or  wool ; the  eyes  are  black,  with 
chefnut  or  light  reddifli  irides  ; the  bill  is  black,  with  a 
whitifh  poin:  ; the  legs  and  feet  are  black,  and  the  claws 
are  ffraightifli  ; the  tail  is  fmall.  The  female  is  conlidera- 
bly  larger  than  the  male,  which  it  refembles,  except  in  hav- 
ing a crown  creft  or  tuft  on  the  ferag,  or  hinder  part  of  the 
neck.  The  condore  builds  its  neft  on  the  higheit  moun- 
tains, under  the  flicker  of  fome  projedling  flielf  of  a rock, 
in  which  the  female  lays  two  white  eggs.  It  preys  on 
calves,  (beep,  goats,  and  fuch  animals,  and  when  very  much 
prefled  by  hunger,  it  has  been  kn  >wn  to  carry  off  children 
of  ten  year3  of  age  ; and  two  of  them  are  faid  to  be  able  to 
devour  the  carcafe  of  a cow  at  one  meal.  When  it  alights 
upon  the  ground,  or  rifes  from  it,  the  noife  it  makes  with 
its  wings  is  fuch  as  to  terrify,  and  almofl  to  deafen,  any  one 
who  happens  to  be  near  the  place.  Don  Ulloa  informs 
us,  that  he  actually  faw  one  of  them  rifing  with  a lamb 
in  its  talons.  The  Indians  have  various  ways  of 
catching  them  : befides  traps  and  fnarts  laid  for  them  near 
any  carrion,  they  kill  a cow  or  other  animal,  and  moillen 
its  flefh  with  the  juice  of  fome  Itrong  intoxicating  herbs, 
and  then  bury  the  body  till  it  putrefies.  In  this  flate  they 
take  it  up  and  lay  it  on  the  ground  ; and  when  the  condore* 
come  near  to  devour  it,  they  are  intoxicated  and  ren- 
dered motionlefs,  when  the  Indians  fall  upon  and  kill 
them. 

CONDO  RMIENTES,  religious  fedlaries,  whereof 
there  have  been  two  kinds.  The  firfl  arofe  in  Germany, 
in  the  thirteenth  century ; their  leader  was  a native  of 
Toledo.  They  held  their  meetings  near  Cologne;  where 
they  are  faid  to  have  worfhipped  an  image  of  Lucifer, 
and  to  have  received  anfwers  and  oracles  from  him  : the 
legend  adds,  that  an  ecclefiallic  having  brought  the  eu- 
charift  to  it,  the  idol  broke  into  a thoufand  pieces ; 
which  put  an  end  to  the  worfhip.  They  had  their  name 
from  their  lying  all  together , men  and  women,  young  and 
old. 

The  other  fpecies  of  Condormientes  were  a branch  of 
Anabaptifts  in  the  fixteenth  century ; fo  called,  becaufe 
they  lay,  feveral  of  both  fexes,  in  the  fame  chamber ; on 
pretence  of  evangelical  charity. 

CONDOTTIERI,  in  the  Italian  Policy , denoted  lead- 
ers of  bands,  who,  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  made  a 
trade  of  war,  and  raffed  foldiers  in  order  to  hire  them  out  to 
different  Hates. 

CONDREN,  Char  les  de,  in  Biography,  fuperior  ge- 
neral of  the  fathers  of  the  oratory,  was  born  near  Soiffons  in 
the  year  15S8.  By  his  father,  who  was  in  high  eflimation 
in  the  court  ef  Heury  IV.,  he  was  deiigned  either  for  a 
X z poft. 
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poft  about  the  king,  or  for  the  military  profeffion,  His 
own  inclinations,  however,  ltd  him  to  think  of  the  chutch, 
as  mod  fuitcd  to  his  talents,  to  which,  after  fome  hefitation, 
his  father  gave  an  affent.  He  accordingly  profecuted  his 
ftudies  in  the  college  of  the  Sorbonne  at  Paris,  was  or- 
dained prieft,  and  admitted  a dodtor  of  that  fociety  in  the 
year  1614.  In  the  following  year  he  became  a member  of 
the  congregation  of  the  oratory,  and  founded  fome  houfes 
belonging  to  that  order.  He  was  not  long  in  obtaining  a 
diltinguifhed  reputation  for  integrity  and  prudence  as  a man, 
and  for  piety  and  benevolence  as  a prieft.  On  account  of  thefe 
traits  in  his  character  he  was  fixed  upon  as  the  moft  proper 
perfon  to  be  confeffor  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  only  brother  to 
Louis  XIII.  In  this  fituation  he  was fuccefsfullv  employed 
in  confidential  bufinefs  between  the  duke  and  the  king,  and 
was  the  happy  means  of  reftoring  thefe  princes  to  a mutual 
good  underftanding  with  one  another,  after  long  and  violent 
difagreements.  For  thefe  fervices  he  was  offered  the  arch- 
bifhopric  of  Lyons,  and  a cardinal’s  hat  ; but  he  declined 
accepting  offices  of  honour  and  emolument  for  having  per- 
formed thofe  adls,  which,  his  religion  taught  him,  were 
binding  upon  every  Chriftian.  He  died  in  the  year  1641, 
leaving  behind  him  many  pieces  which  evidenced  fuperior  ta- 
lents, and  a fincere  piety.  His  principal  works  are,  “ Dif- 
courfes  and  Letters,”  2 vols.  T2mo.  1648;  ar.d  “An 
Explanation  of  the  Priefthood  of  Jefus  Chrift,”  publifhed 
in  1677.  Father  Amelotte  drew  up  an  account  of  his 
life,  in  which  there  is  a colledtion  of  his  letters  and  maxims 
with  an  expofition  of  his  opinions.  Nouv.  Didt.  Hift. 

CONDR1EUX,  in  Geography,  a'fmall  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Rhone,  at  the  foot  of  a hill  on  the  river 
Rhone,  21  miles  fouth  from  Lyons.  This  place  is  celebrated 
for  its  excellent  fwret  wine. 

CONDROS,  Condrotz,  in  Geography , is  a tradt  of 
land  in  the  circle  of  Weftphalia,  fituated  in  the  bifhopric  of 
Liege,  which  formed  part  of  the  German  empire,  and  is 
now  incorporated  with  France.  Condrufi,  in  ancient  geo- 
graphy, was  reckoned  part  of  Belgica.  Huy,  which  was 
confidered  as  the  principal  town  of  Condros,  is,  at  prefent, 
the  chief  place  of  the  diftridt  of  the  fame  name  in  the  de- 
partment de  l’Ourthe.  See  FIuy. 

CONDUCT,  fafe.  See  SkwconduB. 

CONDUCTOR  (from  conduB,  and  to  conduB  from  the 
French  conduire)  prime,  in  Electricity , is  a body  of  a con- 
ducting fubftance,  (viz.  fuch  as  will  tranfmit  the  eledtric 
power  or  fluid)  placed  immediately  before  the  glafs cylinder, 
or  globe,  or  plat J,  or  other  excitable  body,  of  an  eledtrical 
machine.  Its  office  is  to  colledt  the  eledtricity,  and  to 
convey  it  either  in  the  form  of  fparks,  or  filently,  to  other 
bodies  that  may  be  prefented  to  it  in  the  courfe  of  experi- 
ments. Without  this  prime  condudtor  no  large  fparks  could 
be  drawn  immediately  from  the  excited  eledtric,  becaufe  the 
eledtiic  body,  being  in  its  nature  incapable  of  conveying 
the  electric  fluid  through  its  fubftance,  dilcharges,  on  a body 
which  is  prefented  to  it,  that  quantity  of  eledtricity  only 
which  is  accumulated  upon  a fmall  part  of  its  furface. 
But  when  the  prime  condudtor  is  placed  before  the  excited 
eledtric,  the  former  fucceffively  colledts  all  the  eledtricity 
from  the  furface  of  the  latter,  whilft  revolving  ; and  if  a 
proper  body  be  brought  near  its  furface,  the  eledtricity 
which  has  been  accumulated,  will  rufti  from  every  part  of 
the  furface  of  the  prime  condudtor  in  a copious  ftream,  or 
in  a full  fpark,  to  that  body. 

The  forms  of  prime  condudtors  have  been  continually  va- 
ried from  the  very  firft  invention  of  eledtrical  machines,  ac- 
cording as  new  difeoveries,  or  the  progrefs  of  experience, 
have  either  detedted  former  defedts,  or  iuggefted  more  ad- 


vantageous forms.  A gun-barrel,  or  a metallic  chain,  fup- 
ported  by  filk  firings,  formed  the  prime  condudtor  of  the 
earlieft  eledtrical  machines,  viz.  fuch  as  were  uftd  towards 
the  beginning  of  the  laft,  or  eighteenth  century.  And  in 
confequence  of  this  ufage  fome  diftinguifhed  late  writers  on 
the  continent,  have  retained  the  name  of  chain  for  the  prime 
condudtor,  long  after  the  fhape  of  that  inllrument  had  un- 
dergone a total  alteration.  See  “ l’Elettricifmo  artificial 
del  P’Beccaria.” 

Though  the  gun -barrel  or  the  chain  would  be  highly  im- 
proper for  the  modern  eledtrical  machines,  either  of  them 
was  quite  fufficient  for  thofe  of  the  old  conftrudtion,  in 
which  the  excitation  was  very  flight  and  difficultly  obtained. 
But  when  the  glafs  globes  or  cylinders  began  to  be  made 
much  larger,  when  a better  method  of  excitation  was  difeo- 
vered,  and  efpecially  when  Mr.  Canton’s  amalgam  was  in- 
troduced, to  which  the  great  power  of  the  modern  eledtrical 
machines  is  principally  owing ; then  the  chain  or  the  gun- 
barrel  was  found  incapable  of  retaining  the  eledtric  power* 
fo  that  every  narrow  edge,  or  point,  or  curvature  of  the  - 
fame,  was  found  to  diffipate  the  eledtricity  into  the  furround- 
ing air,  as  could  be  eaiily  perceived  in  a darkened  room. 
This  fuggefted  the  idea  of  enlarging  the  fize,  and  fmooth- 
ing  the  irregularities  of  the  prime  condudtor,  in  confequence 
of  which  fome -prime  condudtors  were  made  of  brafs,  others 
of  tin,  or  even  of  gilt  paper  ; and  their  fhape  became  much 
more  regular  and  compadt.  A cylinder  with  fpherica!  ter- 
minations has  been  the  moft  ufual  form  of  prime  condudtors. 

A few  were  made  fpherical ; Dr.  Prieltley  uf.-d  one  of  a 
pear-like  figure,  and  fome  have  alfo  been  made  of  other  fan- 
ciful ftiapes.  But  amongft  all  thofe  forms,  that  which  the 
pradtice  of  the  beft  eledtricians  has  found  to  be,  upon  the 
whole,  the  moft  eligible,  is  the  abovementioned  one  of  a 
cylinder  with  hemifpherical  terminations.  Thofe  termina- 
tions, in  fmall  prime  condudtors,  fometimes  are  made  a little 
larger  in  diameter  than  the  cylinder  ; but  in  the  prime  con- 
dudtors of  the  larger  kind,  they  do  not  projedt  beyond  the 
furface  of  the  cylindrical  part.  As  the  condudtmg  nature 
of  their  fubftance  mull  be  of  the  beft  kind,  the  prime  con- 
dudtors are  made  of  metal,  at  leaft  on  their  furface.  The 
fmall  ones  are  made  of  hollow  brafs,  or  tin  plates,  or  of 
wood  covered  with  tin-foil.  But  the  large  ones  are  almoft 
always  made  of  wood,  or  pafte-board  covered  with  tin-foil. 
The  prime  condudtors  of  tin  are  frequently  covered  with  a 
biack  varnifh,  which  is  preferved  cleaner  than  the  furface  of 
the  tin,  and  may  perhaps  in  fome  meafure  prevent  the  dif- 
fipation  of  eledtricity  from  their  furface.  In  any  conftruc- 
tion,  care  mult  be  had,  that  the  furface  of  the  prime  con- 
dudtors be  quite  free  from  points,  and  fharp  edges;  and  if 
holes  are  to  be  made  in  them,  which  indeed  are  neceffary 
for  the  performance  of  various  experiments ; thefe  fhould  be 
well  rounded  off  and  their  edges  burnilhed.  The  prime 
condudtor  is  generally  fupported  in  an  horizontal  pofition, 
by  one  or  two  glafs  flicks,  which  proceed  from  the  bottom 
board  of  the  eledtrical  machine,  or  from  feparate  wooden 
Hands ; the  extremities  of  thofe  glafs  flicks  entering  a little 
way  within  the  furface  of  the  condudtor.  The  dirrdtion  of 
the  prime  condudtor  is  moflly  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the 
glafs  cylinder  of  the  machine  ; but  in  fome  eledtrical  ma- 
chines, the  condudtor,  or  two  condudtors,  are  fituated  pa- 
rallel to  the  abovementioned  axis.  When  two  condudtors 
are  affixed  to  the  machine,  one  of  them,  which  colledts  the 
eledtric  fluid  from  the  excited  glafs,  is  called  the  pofitive 
conduBor,  and  the  other,  which  is  connedted  with  the  rub- 
ber, is  called  the  negative  conduBor,  At  that  extremity  of 
the  prime  condudtor,  which  Hands  neareft  to  the  glafs 
globe  or  cylinder,  when  the  former  is  perpendicular  to  the 

axis 
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ax:s  of  the  latter,  or  on  the  fide  when  it  (lands  parallel,  he 
colkclcr  is  affixed.  See  Collector. 

To  the  oppolite  extremity  of  the  prime  conduflor  which 
(lands  far  theft  from  the  glafs  cylinder  or  globe,  a thick 
brafs  wire,  with  a pretty  large  and  fmooth  brafs  bail,  is 
ufually  affixed,  and  from  this  bail  the  longeft  and  denfell 
fpark  can  be  drawn  ; the  greateft  endeavour  of  the  eieftric 
fluid  to  efcape  from  the  prime  conduflor  being  made  at  that 
extremity.  In  plate  machines,  v'r s.  where  glafs  plates  are 
ufed  inllead  of  a globe  or  cylinder,  the  extremity  of  the 
prime  conduflor  is  furniffied  with  two  femicircular  projec- 
tions, which  carry  the  collefting  points  at  their  extremities. 
The  fize  of  the  prime  conduflor  mull  be  proportionate  to 
the  lize  of  the  machine  ; for  if  the  prime  conduflor  be  too 
fmall,  the  fparks  that  are  drawn  from  it  will  not  be  of  the 
largeil  fize  poflible  to  be  obtained  with  that  machine  ; and, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  prime  conduflor  be  too  large, 
the  diffipation  of  eleftricity  from  its  furface  will  be  very 
Confiderable.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  exaft  fize  which 
might  be  the  molt  advantageous  for  a given  machine  ; for 
even  with  cylinders  of  the  fame  fize,  different  prime  con- 
duftors  might  be  ufed,  according  as  the  glafs  cylinders  are 
more  or  lefs  capable  of  a vigorous  excitation.  With  one 
of  the  largeft  glafs  cylinders  ever  made  in  this  country, 
which  meafured  two  feet  in  diameter,  a prime  conduflor  of 
wood  covered  with  tin-foil  was  ufed,  which  meatured  fix 
feet  in  length  and  18  inches  in  diameter.  With  a fmall 
machine,  the  cylinder  of  which  was  feven  inches  in  diameter, 
a prime  conduflor  of  two  feet  by  three  inches  and  a half 
was  found  the  molt  advantageous.  When  the  eleftrical 
machine  is  to  be  ufed  only  for  charging  a battery,  then  it 
will  be  better  to  ufe  a very  fmall  prime  conduflor. 

The  forms  of  the  above-mentioned  prime  eonduftors  are 
reprefented  in  the  various  plates  relating  to  eleftricity  that 
are  contained  in  this  work. 

Conductor  of  Lightning.  See  Conductors. 

Conductor,  in  Surgery,  is  an  inilrument  which  ferves 
as  a guide  for  a fcalpel,  in  feveral  operations  which  do 
not  allow  the  furgeon’s  difeerning  the  exaft  courfe  or 
extent  of  a wound.  For  inltance,  in  opening  a fiHulous 
orifice,  or  dilating  the  abdominal  ring  in  a llrangulated  her- 
nia. 

Conduftors  are  either  made  of  fteel  or  of  filver ; and  al- 
ways have  a groove  on  one  fide,  to  direft  the  cutting  inilru- 
ment. That  which  furgeons  employ  in  cutting  for  the 
(lone  is  named  a Gorget.  This  is  an  inftrument  gene- 
rally made  of  (I eel,  and  introduced,  in  the  operation  of  Li- 
thotomy, through  the  artificial  orifice,  into  the  bladder,  in 
order  to  widen  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  facilitate  the 
sntroduftion  of  the  forceps,  with  which  the  Hone  is  to  be 
extrafted.  There  are  two  fpecies  of  this  inilrument ; the 
one,  which  is  provided  with  a knob  at  the  top,  is  termed 
the  male  gorget;  and  the  other  with  an  excavation,  the 
female  gorget.  See  Lithotomy. 

There  is  alfo  a machine  invented  by  Mr.  Walker,  by 
means  of  which,  a patient  labouring  under  a fimple  or  com- 
pound frafture  of  the  leg,  may  be  condufted  with  fafety 
and  convenience  from  one  place  to  the  other,  and  the  extre- 
mities of  the  bones  kept  in  their  proper  fuuatian  during  the 
jprogrefs  of  the  cure. 

To  this  head  belong  the  condufting  apparatus  invented 
for  the  fame  purpofe  by  Mr.  Theden  of  Pruffia,  which  are 
ufed  in  fraftures  of  the  fuperior  and  inferior  extremities. 
Machines  adapted  for  frattures  of  the  femur  have  been 
deferibed  by  Mr.  Schmucker,  and  thofe  for  other  parts  by 
Mr.  Theden  himfelf.  Mr.  Richter  conceives  that  thefe 


machines  may  be  rendered  more  ferviceable,.  by  confiruft- 
ing  them  of  tinned  iron,  inllead  of  wallnut-tree  wood. 

CONDUCTORS.  In  two  important  branches  of  na- 
tural philofophy,  a marked  dlftinflion  has  been  obferved 
between  the  various  known  bodies  of  the  earth  ; and  uuort 
the  peculiar  properties  of  the  two  different  ciafiVs  of  bo- 
dies, which  are  diicriminated  from  each  other  by  the  above- 
mentioned  diftinftion,  numerous  phenomena,  of  confrquence 
to  the  human  fpecies,  are  abfolutely  depending.  The  tvo 
branches,  of  natural  philofophy,  above  alluded  to,  are  the 
fcience  of  eleftricity  and  the  fubjeftof  heat.  In  eleftricity, 
if  an  excited  piece  of  glafs,  or  an  eleftrified  conduflor,  be 
touched  with  the  extremity  of  a Hick  of  fealing-wax, 
which  a man  holds  by  its  other  extremity  ; or  if  it  be 
touched  with  the  extremity  of  a filk  firing,  the  eltflric 
power  will  not  be  diifipated ; but  if  the  eleftrified  body  be 
touched  with  the  extremity  of  a rod  of  iron  or  brafs,  held 
in  a manner  fimilar  to  the  Hick  of  fealing-wax,  the  eltflric 
power  will  be  infiantly  diffipated  ; viz.  it  will  pafs  through 
the  metallic  rod,  and  through  the  perfon  that  holds  it,  &c; 
Hence  it  evidently  appears,  that  iron  or  brafs  will  permit 
the  tranfition  of  the  eieftric  power  through  its  fubfiance  ; 
whereas  fealing-wax  or  filk  will  not  peimit  it.  Therefore, 
iron,  brafs,  and  all  thofe  fubfiances  through  which  the  elec- 
tric power  can  be  tranfmitted,  are  called  conduBors  of  elec* 
tricity;  and  all  thofe  iubltances,  which,  like  the  fealing- 
wax  or  the  filk,  will  not  permit  the  paffage  of  the  eieftric 
power,  are  called  non- conduBors  of  eleBricity. 

A fimilar  difiinftion  has  been  remarked  in  the  fubjeft  of 
heat  and  cold.  Take  a fmall  piece  of  charcoal,  make  it 
red  hot  at  one  end,  and  in  that  Hate  it  will  be  found  that  a 
perfon  may  hold  it  with  his  fingers  within  about  a quarter 
of  an  inch  of  the  red  hot  extremity,  without  feeling  any 
unpleafant  degree  of  heat ; but  if  an  iron  rod  as  thick  as 
the  charcoal  be  rendered  red  hot  at  one  end,  a perfon  wilt 
not  be  able  to  hold  it  within  lefs  than  four  or  five  inches,  at 
lead,  of  that  end  ; and  fuch  is  the  cafe  with  all  metallic 
bodies,  as  well  as  with  fome  other  fubfiances;  which  (hews, 
that  heat  willpafs  through  certain  bodies  much  more  eafily 
than  through  others.  Hence  thofe  bodies  which,  like  the  ircu 
rod,  will  eafily  tranfmit  the  heat  through  their  fubfiance, 
are  called  conduBors  of  heat ; and  thofe  which  will  convey  it 
with  great  difficulty,  are  called  twn-conduBors  of  heat.  It 
mull  be  obferved,  however,  that  though  heat  will  pal's  in- 
comparably more  eafily  through  certain  bodies  than  through 
others  ; yet  there  are  no  bodies  that  are  known  to  be  ei- 
ther perfeft  conduftors  or  perfeft  non-conduftors  of  heat. 
And  indeed,  the  like  obfervation,  though  in  a much  more 
limited  manner,  may  be  made  with  refpefl:  to  the  conduftors 
of  eleftricity. 

In  magnetifm  alfo,  the  name  of  conduBor  of  that  power 
has  been  given  to  a fingle  fubfiance,  namely,  to  foft  iron  ; 
but  the  peculiar  nature  of  iron  in  that  refpefl,  or  rather  the 
paffage  of  the  magnetic  power,  will  be  explained  under  the 
article  Magnetism.  We  fhall  now  in  an  orderly  manner 
Hate  the  various  particulars  which  have  been  afeertained  with 
refpefl  to  the  above-mentioned  two  claffes  of  bodies;  viz.  full 
with  refpefl  to  eleftricity,  and  then  with  refpefl  to  heat. 

Conductors  of  EleBricity.  In  endeavouring  to  point 
out  the  true  nature  of  eleftrical  conduftors,  it  becomes  ne- 
ceffary  to  give  a lift  likewife  of  the  non-conduftors  of  "that 
power,  liuce  thefe  two  claffes  of  bodies  gradually  approach 
each  other,  in  proportion  as  they  are  lefs  perfeft  of  their 
kind,  as  far  as  certain  fubfiances,  which  feem  to  Hand  in  an 
intermediate  Hate  bttween  conduftors  and  non-conduftors, 
f®  as  to  participate  of  both.  Glafs,  fealing-wax,  amber, 
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filk,  and  feveral  other  "bodies,  which,  by  means  of  fridtion 
with  a dry  and  clean  hand,  are  capable  of  bemg  excited,  fo 
as  to  exhibit  electrical  phenomena,  are  called  defines ; and 
thefe  identical  bodies  have  been  found  to  be  non-conduCtors 
of  eleCtricity  ; heqce  defines  and  non-condufiors  mean  the 
very  fame  clafs  of  bodies.  In  the  fame  manner  it  lias  been 
found,  that  thofe  bodies,  which  will  eailly  tranfmit  the  elec- 
tric fluid  through  their  fubftance,  cannot  be  excited  in  the 
above-mentioned  manner  ; hence  condufiors  and  non-elefirics 
do  alfo  denote  the  fame  bodies. 

StriCtly  fpeaking,  as  we  have  already  hinted  above,  there 
is  no  fubftance  which  may  be  called  a perfeCt  conductor  or 
a perfeCt  non-conduCtor  of  electricity  ; the  eleCtric  power 
hiding  fome  rtfiftance  in  its  paffage  through  the  belt  con- 
ductors, and  being  in  fome  degree  capable  of  pafling 
through  the  bell  eleCtrics,  at  leaft  under  certain  circum- 
'flances.  The  following  fills  contain  the  conductors  and 
the  eleCtrics,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  the  non-eleCtrics 
and  the  non-conduCtors.  They  are  difpofed  in  the  order  of 
their  perfection  ; that  is,  the  belt  conductors  and  the  belt 
eleCtrics  are  placed  at  the  heads  of  their  refpeCtive  lifts;  and 
thofe  which  participate  of  both,  meaning  thofe  which  are 
partly  eleCtrics  and  partly  conductors,  will  be  found  to- 
wards the  end  of  each  lift.  In  this,  however,  no  great  ac- 
curacy mull  be  expeCted  ; firft,  becaufe  a very  accurate  dif- 
erimination  is  impracticable  when  fubftances  are  exprefled 
under  general  denominations;  and,  fecondly,  becaufe  the 
precife  degree  of  conducting  or  non-conduCting  power  in 
molt  fubftances  cannot  be  determined  on  account  of  their 
fluctuating  nature. 

Condufiors. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Copper. 

Platina. 

Brafs. 

Iron. 

Tin. 

Mercury. 

X.ead. 

Semi-metals. 

Metallic  ores ; of  which  the  bell  are  thofe  which  contain 
a greater  proportion  of  metallic  parts,  and  neareft  to  a re- 
guline  flate- 

Charcoal,  either  of  animal  or  vegetable  fubftances.  The 
conducting  power  of  charcoal  is  very  equivocal;  for  fome 
pieces  of  it  will  hardly  conduCt  at  all,  and  others  will  fuffer 
the  paffage  of  the  eleCtric  fluid  over  their  furface  only,  and 
not  through  their  fubftance.  The  reafon  of  this  difference 
is  not  quite  tinderftood  ; but  it  feems  owing  to  the  degree  of 
heat  that  is  applied  in  the  procefs  of  making  them.  See 
Pridtley’s  fecond  volume  of  Qbfervations  on  different  Kinds 
of  Air,  i'eCt.  xiv. 

Animal  fluids- 

Acids. 

Saline  fubftances,. 

Hot  water. 

Cold  water. 

Salt  water. 

All  other  liquids  excepting  oils.- 

Red  hot  glals. 

Melted  refin. 

Flame,  or  the  effluvia  of  flaming  bodies. 

Ice  and  fnow  ; but  not  below  a certain  temperature  ; for 
iMr.  Ac  hard,  at  Berlin,  in  January  1776,  obferved  that 


frozen  water,  or  ice,  at  the  temperature  of  28®  below  o®  of 
Reaumur’s  fcale  (equal  to  — 13  of  Fahrenheit’s)  was  be- 
come an  eleCtric.  He  tried  his  experiments  in  tiie  open  air, 
where  he  found  that  a rod  of  ice  two  feet  in  length,  and 
two  inches  thick,  was  a very  imperfeCt  conductor  at  the 
temperature  of  6°  below  o°  of  Reaumur’s  thermometer,  and 
that  it  would  not  conduCt  in  the  leaft  at  20°  below  o°.  By 
whirling  a fpheroid  of  ice  in  a proper  machine,  he  even 
eleCtrified  the  prime-  conductor,  fo  as  to  attraCt,  repel,  give 
fparks,  &c.,  like  any  other  eleCtric. 

Moil  faline  fubftances,  of  which  the  metallic  falts  are  the 
bell. 

Earthy  and  ftony  fubftances,  of  which  the  hardeft  are  the 
word. 

Giafs  filled  with  boiling  water,  as  mentioned  by  Kin» 
nerfley. 

Smoke. 

Vapour  or  fleam  of  boding  water. 

Ail  compounds,  in  which  different  proportions  of  the 
above-mentioned  fubftances  enter,  are  conductors  in  different 
degrees. 

An  imperfeCt  vacuum,  or  the  abfence  of  air  produced  by 
the  aCtion  of  an  air-pump.  But  a perfeCt  Torricellian  va- 
cuum is  not  a conductor  of  eleCtricity.  Mr.  Walfh,  afflfted 
by  Mr.  De  Luc,  having  made  a double  barometer,  in  which 
the  mercury  had  been  accurately  boiled,  fo  as  to  expel  all 
the  air  from  the  tube,  found  that  the  vacuum  in  the  arched 
part  of  this  double  barometer  was  not  a conductor  of 
eleCtricity,  nor  any  eleCtric  light  could  be  feen  in  it.  (Pried, 
ley’s  Experiments  and  Obfervations  on  Elaftic  Fluids, 
vol.  i.)  This  remarkable  difeovery  was  afterwards  con- 
firmed by  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Morgan.  (Phil-  Tranft, 
vol.  lxxv.) 

Elefir'tcs. 

Giafs,  and  all  vitrifications,  even  thofe  of  metals. 

All  gems,  of  which  the  moft  tranfparent  are  generally' 
the  beft.  J 

All  refins  and  refinous  compounds. 

Amber. 

Sulphur. 

Baked  wood,  if  not  fuffered  to  imbibe  moifture. 

All  bituminous  fubftances. 

Wax. 

Silk. 

Cotton. 

All  dry  and  external  animal  fubftances,  as  feathers,  woof- 
hair,  &c. 

Paper. 

White  fugar  and  fugar-candy. 

Air,  and  other  gafes. 

Oils. 

Dry  and  complete  metallic  oxides. 

The  afhes  of  animal  and  vegetable  fubftances. 

All  dry  vegetable  fubftances. 

All  hard  (tones,  of  which  the  hardeft  are  the  beft. 

Soft  ftones  when  heated,  according  to  Delaval. 

Powders  not  metallic,  according  to  Delaval. 

Ice,  at  the  temperature  of  — 17 0 of  Fahrenheit’s  thermo- 
meter, according  to  Achard. 

According  to  Mr.  Walfti’s,  and  Mr.  Morgan’s  experi- 
ments, the  Torricellian  vacuum  ought  to  be  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  lift;  but  the  Angular  nature  of  a vacuum, 
though  a non-condu&or,  will  hardly  entitle  it  to  the  name 
of  an  ele&ric.  We  muft,  however,  refer  all  farther  obferva- 
tions, refpedting  e/efirics,  to  the  article,  of  that  denomination; 

th« 
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the  above  lift  having  been  inferted  in  this  place  merely  to 
elucidate  the  nature  of  condudtors. 

Thus  far  we  have  listed  the  number  of  condudtors,  and 
their  gradation,  with  refpedt  to  common  eledtricity  ; but 
that  lately  difcovered  branch  of  this  fcience,  which  is  at 
prefent  affiduoufly  cultivated  under  the  title  of  Galvanifm, 
lias  pointed  out  a peculiar  arrangement  of  conductors  with 
refpedt  to  the  order  of  their  capability  of  conducting  that 
power  which  affedt  the  iimbs  of  a prepared  animal,  and  of 
conveying  the  power  of  a galvanic,  or  rather  a Voltaic,  bat- 
tery. See  the  article  Gal vanism.  Concerning  the  former 
of  thefe  powers,  we  tranfcribe  a lift,  followed  by  a few  re- 
marks, from  Cavallo’s  Treatife  on  Electricity,  4th  ed.  vol. 
iii.  p.  20  ; and  with  refpedt  to  the  latter,  we  fubjoin  an 
abridged  extradt  from  a paper  of  Erman,  in  the  Annales  de 
Chimie,  Feb.  1807. 

Conductors  of  Animal  Electricity,  according  to  Dr.  Lind' s and 
Mr.  Cavallo’s  experiments , which  however  are  arranged 
with  diffidence  by  the  latter,  confulering  the  difficulty  of 
making  the  arrangement , and  that,  in  this  branch  of  electri- 
city, the  metals  do  not  J'eem  to  aCl  merely  as  conductors — The 
lift  begins  with  the  belt. 

“ Malleable  platina. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Quickfilver. 

Copper., 

Brafs. 

Tin. 

Lead. 

Iron, 

The  human  body. 

Salt  water. 

Frefti  water.” 

“ The  metallic  ores  are  not  fo  good  condudtots  as  the 
purified  metals  themfelves,  and  their  condudting  power  is 
various  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ores,  but  even  the 
metallic  falts  are  tolerably  good  condudtors. 

“ It  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  flame  of  tallow  candle, 
which  is  a good  condudtor  of  common  eledlricity,  will  not 
condudt  the  animal  eledtricity,  when  placed  in  a fliort  inter- 
ruption made  in  the  circuit  of  communication.  Charcoal, 
placed  in  the  fame  fituation  as  the  flame  of  the  candle, 
was  alfo  found  to  be  a non-condudtor,  except  when  it  was 
adtually  burning,  in  which  ftate  it  condudted  tolerably  well; 
but  Mr.  Volta  fays  that  he  has  found  fome  pieces  of  char- 
coal that  adfed  as  well  as  the  metals.  Dr.  V alii  obferved, 
that  human  bodies  are  not  all  equally  good  condudtors. 
Out  of  four  perfons  in  a company,  he  found  that  when  two 
of  them  formed  the  circuit  of  communication  between  the 
nerve  and  the  mufcles  of  a frog,  the  motions  took  p’ace 
very  readily.'  When  a third  perfon  formed  the  circuit,  the 
motions  were  very  weak  ; but  that  when  the  fourth  perfon 
formed  the  communication  no  motion  took  place.  This  expe- 
riment, he  adds,  was  often  repeated  with  the  fame  fuccefs. 
The  effedt,  however,  may  be  owing  to  the  different  drynefs 
of  the  flcin.  Vitriolic  acid,  and  what  is  very  remarkable,  al- 
cohol, appear  to  condudt  this  property  rather  better  than 
water. 

“ The  arteries  and  the  veins  are  not  fo  good  condudtors 
as  the  nerves ; for  when  a blood-veffel  forms  part  of  the 
circuit  of  communication,  the  contractions  will  take  place 
only  when  nervous  ramifications  are  adhering  to  it,  and  if 
thefe  be  carefully  feparated,  the  motion  will  not  take 
place.  The  fame  thing  may  be  faid  of  the  tendons,  the 
bones,  and  the  membranes  j for  when  either  of  thofe  parts 
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is  feparated  from  the  body,  and  is  introduced  in  the  circle 
of  communication  between  the  mufcles  and  nerves  of  a 
prepared  frog,  no  motion  will  enfue,  excepting,  indeed, 
when  thofe  parts  are  full  of  moifture,  and  are  in  immediate 
contadt  with  the  nerve  of  a prepared  frog.  Dry  nerves  are 
not  condudtors  of  animal  eledtricity.  Dr.  Valli  found  that 
the  internal  fubftance  of  a nerve  condudts  much  better  than 
its  external,  or  coat.” 

Silver  and  zinc,  proftffor  Aldini  fays,  will  produce  con- 
tradtions  in  the  mufcles  of  a frog,  many  hours  after  it  has 
become  infenfible  to  the  adtion  of  either  of  them,  feparately 
ufed. 

Mr.  Erman,  in  his  paper  on  two  new  claffes  of  galva- 
nic condudtors,  fays  that  the  bodies  which  may  be  applied 
to  the  poles  of  a galvanic  pile  are,  I.  Non  conductors.  II. 
Conductors.  The  condudtors  are  either  perfect  or  imperfect; 
and  the  imperfedt  condudtors  are  fo,  either  with  refpedt  to 
both  poles,  or  with  refpedt  to  one  of  the  poles  of  a galvanic 
battery. 

I.  The  perfeCt  non-conduClors  prevent  the  communication 
of  the  power  of  both  poles  effedtually  ; and  fuch  are  glafs, 
refins,  ice,  and  the  vapour  of  water,  fulphur  and  its  flame, 
amber,  but  not  its  flame. 

II.  The  perfect  conductors,  which  difeharge  both  poles 
completely,  are  the  metals,  and  all  in  the  fame  degree. 

The  imperfeCt  conductors  of  loth  poles.  Thefe,  though  ca- 
pable of  forming  the  galvanic  circuit,  exhibit  in  their  extent 
effedt  s of  two  different  kinds.  Fluid  water  and  bodies  im- 
pregnated with  water  are  of  this  nature. 

The  imperfeCt  conductors  of  the  pofttive  pole  only.  Thefe 
are  incapable  of  forming  the  galvanic  circuit  ; for  when  in- 
terpofed  between  the  two  poles  of  the  pile,  they  infulate  the 
negative  power  and  condudt  the  pofitive  ; whence  it  follows, 
that  the  negative  becomes  charged,  whereas  the  pofitive  is 
conduced.  The  flame  of  hydrogen  gas,  and  the  flame  of 
the  hydrocarbonated  bodies,  have  this  property. 

Laftly,  the  imperfeCt  conductors  of  the  negative  pole  only  in- 
fulate tne  power  of  the  pofitive,  and  condudt  the  power  of 
the  negative  pole.  Of  this  fort  are  the  flame  of  phofpho- 
rus  and  of  alkaline  foaps. 

There  now  remain  two  other  particulars,  which  demand 
our  examination  with  refpedt  to  the  condudtors  of  eledtri- 
city. Thefe  are  the  method  of  afeertaining  their  peculiar 
degrees  of  condudting  power,  and  their  nles.  The  fimpleft 
method  of  determining  whether  any  given  body  be  a con- 
dudtor or  not,  is  to  affix  an  eledtrometer  to  the  prime  con- 
dudtor of  an  eleftrical  machine,  and  when  the  machine  is  in 
adtion,  and  of  courfe  the  eledtrometer  is  diverging,  to  touch 
the  prime  condudtor  with  one  extremity  of  the  given  body, 
which  the  operator  holds  in  his  hand  by  the  other  extre- 
mity ; for  if,  in  fo  doing,  the  eledtrometer  collapfes,  the 
body  in  queftion  is  a condudtor;  but  if  the  eledtrometer 
continues  to  diverge,  that  body  is  a non  condudtor.  Its 
degree  of  condudting  power  may  alfo  be,  in  great  meafure, 
eftimated  from  the  quicknefs  with  which  the  eledtrometer 
lofes  its  divergency.  In  the  performance  of  this-  experi- 
ment, the  operator  fliould  take  care  that  the  eledtric  fluid 
does  not  run  over  the  furface  of  the  body  under  trial  to  the 
hand  that  holds  it,  which  generally  takes  place  when  the 
machine  adts  powerfully,  and  the  body  in  queftion  is  not 
much  extended.  In  this  cafe,  it  becomes  proper  to  flop 
the  revolution  of  the  glafs  globe  or  cylinder,  when  the  body 
is  to  be  put  in  contadl  with  the  prime  condudtor.  But  if 
the  body  be  very  fmall,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  ufe  a fimpie 
eledtrometer  only,  which  maybe  eafily  caufed  to  diverge 
by  means  of  an  excited  flick  of  feahng-wax,  and  may  then 
be  touched  with  the  body  in  queftion.  Yet  all  this  is  not 
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Tufficient  to  difcriminate  the  peculiar  powers  of  fubftances 
that  are  of  the  fame  clafs,  fuch  as  the  various  metallic  fub- 
fiances,  the  different  ftones,  &c.  And  for  this  purpofe 
various  other  means  may  be  adopted,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  bodies  under  examination.  The  beft  way  of 
determining  the  peculiar  conducting  powers  of  metallic 
fubtlances,  is  to  have  wires  of  the  different  metals  drawn 
through  the  fame  hole,  fo  as  to  be  precifely  of  the  fame 
diameter,  and  then  melt  them  by  the  difeharge  of  a battery; 
■viz.  lake  a wire,  of  about  one-fiftieth  of  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter, and  conneCt  it  with  the  outfide  of  a battery,  containing 
at  lealt  thirty  fquare  feet  of  coated  furface,  and  conneCt  the 
other  extremity  of  the  wire  with  one  branch  of  the  dif- 
charging  rod.  Then,  when  the  battery  is  charged,  touch 
the  wires  which  proceed  from  the  iniide  of  it  with  the  other 
branch  of  the  difeharging  rod,  which  will  force  the  explo- 
fion  to  pafs  through  the  wire  that  has  been  interpofed  be- 
tween the  battery  and  the  difeharging  rod,  generally  melting 
a greater  or  a fmaller  part  of  it,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  metal.  Thus  by  repeating  the  experiment  fuccefiively 
with  wires  of  the  fame  length  and  diameter,  but  of  different 
metallic  fubtlances  ; charging  the  battery  contlantly  to  the 
fame  height,  which  may  be  eafily  accomplifhed  by  means  of 
a quadrant  eleftrometer ; and  meafuring  the  length  of  each 
wire  that  has  been  melted  by  the  explofion;  their  various 
conducting  powers  may  be  afeertained;  obferving  that  the 
world  conductors  are  more  eafily  melted,  and  vice  verfd. 
Mr.  Henley  found  that  the  fame  charge  melted  4 inches  of 
gold  wire,  6 of  brafs,  8 of  filvered  copper,  xo  of  lilver,  and 
rather  more  than  10  of  iron.  In  melting  wires  of  a con- 
fidemble  length,  as  for  initance  two  or  three  feet,  it  often 
happens  that  the  force  of  the  explofion  barely  renders  it 
red  hot,  without  aftually  melting  it.  In  this  cafe,  it  is  cu- 
rious to  obferve  that  the  rednefs  appears  fhft  on  that  extre- 
mity of  the  wire  which  communicates  with  the  pofitive  fide 
of  the  battery,  and  thence  proceeds  towards  the  other  end 
ot  the  wire,  which  fhews  ar  ocular  proof  of  the  theory  of  a 
fingle  eleCtric  fluid  ; the  wire,  however,  is  not  rendered  red 
hot  at  one  extremity  before  the  other,  in  confequence  of  the 
progreffive  motion  of  the  eleCtric  fluid  through  it,  but  be- 
caufe  that  fluid  lofes  fome  of  its  impetus  in  going  through 
the  wire,  fo  that  the  wire  fuffers  the  greateft  effeCl  of  the 
fhock  on  that  end  which  the  eleCtric  fluid  enters;  in  confe- 
quence of  which,  that  fame  end  will  be  rendered  red  hot 
much  fooner,  and  in  a greater  degree,  than  thofe  parts 
which  are  more  remote  from  it. 

When  the  conducting  powers  of  different  fluids  are  to  be 
afeertained,  the  beft  method  of  performing  the  experiment 
is  to  fill  very  narrow  glafs  tubes,  fuch  as  are  ufed  for  fpirit 
thermometers,  wifh  the  fluids  in  queftion,  introducing  a pin 
at  each  end  of  the  tubes;  and  to  prefent  them  fucct ffivrly 
to  the  prime  conductor,  after  the  manner  already  deferibed. 
For  other  kinds  of  bodies  othermethods  may  be  adopted  for 
afeertaining  their  conducting  powers.  Thefe,  however, 
need  not  be  particularly  deferibed  ; firft,  becaufe  they  may 
be  eafily  derived  from  thofe  that  have  been  deferibed  above; 
and,  fecondly,  becaufe  they  rnuft  be  varied  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  bodies  in  queftion.  After  all,  it  mult  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  the  metals  excepted,  no  very  great  degree 
of  accuracy  can  be  expedted  with  other  fubftances  ; lince 
the  fluctuation  of  their  conducting  powers  arifes  from  a 
variety  of  flight,  and  almoft  imperceptible  differences,  fuch 
as  the  difference  of  temperature,  of  moifture,  of  admixture 
with  other  fubftances,  & c.  Thus,  glafs  itfelf  becomes  a 
conductor,  when  heated  to  a certain  degree  ; and  the  very 
fame  body  will  conduCt  more  or  lefs  readily,  even  by  being 
placed  nearer  to  or  farther  from  certain  other  bodies. 
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In  confidering  the  conducing  power  of  natural  bodies, 
one  may  naturally  a(k,  whence  does  that  property  arife  ; or 
how  is  it,  that  certain  bodies  will,  w'hilft  others  will  not, 
conduCt  the  eleCtric  power?  The  prefent  ftate  of  know- 
ledge, however,  does  not  afford  a fatisfaCtory  anfwer  to  this 
queftion.  Various  fuppolitions  have  been  offered  by  the 
late  Dr.  Prieftley  and  others  ; but  as  they  are  infufficient 
for  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena,  we  fhall  not  attempt 
to  ftate  them  in  this  place. 

The  ufes  of  conductors  are  remarkable  and  extenfive, 
though  they  are  not  yet  fully  afeertained  to  the  entire 
fatisfaCtion  of  the  fpeculative  phdofopher.  In  the  firft 
place,  the  fcience  of  eleCtricity,  or  the  exiftence  of  the 
eleCtric  power,  would  be  abfolutely  unknown,  were  it  not 
for  the  difference  of  conducting  and  non-conduCting  bodies; 
for  o'cherwife  the  eleCtric  fluid  which  is  manifefttd  to  us, 
and  operates  merely  by  its  paffage  from  one  body  to  an- 
other, could  neither  be  confined  nor  accumulated  in  any 
place;  in  confequence  of  which,  its  uniform  difperfion 
throughout  the  univerfe  would  remain  inactive  and  unper- 
ceived.  But  the  movements  of  conducting  and  non-con- 
duCtino  bodies  in  the  world,  their  contaCt,  or  even  their  ap- 
proach without  any  aCtual  contaCt,  condenfes  the  eleCtric 
fluid  in  one  place,  and  rarefies  it  in  another;  and  this  takes 
place  between  the  clouds  and  the  earth.  &c.  By  the  change 
of  their  dates  of  exiftence,  fome  bodies  abforb  from  other 
bodies ; and  others  depofit  upon  other  bodies  confiderable 
quantities  of  eleCtric  fluid.  Thus,  a perpetual  and  ample 
circulation  of  that  fluid  is  continually  kept  up  amongft  ail 
the  fubftances  of  the  terraqueous  globe,  whence  thunder 
and  lightning,  vaporization,  and  probably  feveral  other 
important  operations  of  nature,  are  derived.  In  order  to 
underftand  the  aCtion  of  conductors  when  oppofed  to  each 
other,  fee  the  nature  of  eleCtric  atmofpheres  under  the  arti- 
cle Electricity. 

The  greateft  advantage  which  mankind  have  derived  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  prefent  fubjeCt,  is  the  adoption  of  a 
conductor  for  the  prefervation  of  buildings  and  veffels 
againft  the  dire  effeCts  of  lightning.  The  identity  of  eleCtri- 
city and  lightning  proved  by  Dr.  Franklin,  and  his  fubfe- 
quent  introduction  of  conductors  for  preferving  buildings, 
form  two  of  the  grandeft  difeoverics  of  the  lafl  century.  It 
was  propofed  by  the  above-mentioned  philofopher  to  raife  a 
metallic  conductor  fome  feet  above  the  higheft  part  of  the 
building,  to  continue  the  fame  down  along  the  outfide  of 
the  wall,  and  below  it,  deep  into  the  earth,  or,  which  is 
preferable,  to  conneCt  it  with  fome  well  or  drain.  By  thefe 
means  the  houfe  would  have  little  to  apprehend  from  a 
ftroke  of  lightning ; for,  fince  an  eleCtrified  body  is  well 
known  to  ftrike  the  neareft  and  beft  conductors  that  may 
happen  to  be  in  its  way,  it  is  evident  that  the  conductor 
fitua’ted  in  the  abovementioned  manner,  being  of  metal,  and 
higher  than  any  part  of  the  building,  would  naturally  be 
ftruck  by  the  lightning  in  preference  to  any  other  part,  and 
would  conduCt  it  to  the  ground,  without  any  damage  to  the 
building. 

This  reafotiable  propofal  was  no  fooner  offered  by  the 
fagacious  Franklin,  than  it  was  adopted  in  America,  in 
Europe,  and  elfewhere.  Numerous  faCts  foon  proved  the 
ufefulnels  of  fuch  conductors,  and  extended  its  adoption; 
by  (hewing  that  feveral  houfes,  which  before  had  been  re- 
peatedly ftruck  by  the  lightning,  efcaped  unhurt  after  the 
application  of  the  conductor  ; that,  in  many  places,  the 
conductors  of  houfes  were  actually  ftruck  by  the  lightning, 
which  melted  them  about  their  extremities,  yet  the  houfes 
themfclves  received  no  injury  ; and  fo  forth. 

Though  the  conductors  were  inftantly  adopted,  yet  their 
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moft  ufeful  form,  efpecially  with  refpe&  to  their  upper  ter- 
mination, has  been  much  controverted ; and  it  is  but  lately 
that  the  true  ftate  of  the  queftion  has  been  elucidated.  The 
queftion  was,  whether  the  conductors  (hould  terminate  in  a 
point,  according  to  Dr.  Franklin’s  original  propofal,  or  in 
a ball.  Mr.  B.  Wilfon  exhibited  fome  experiments,  in 
which  a point  was  ftruck  at  a greater  diftarme  than  a ball  ; 
whence  he  concluded,  that  as  the  point  would  attraft  the 
lightning  from  a greater  diftance,  a blunt  termination  ought 
to  be  preferred,  fince,  in  certain  cafes,  it  would  avoid  a 
ftroke  of  lightning,  which  the  pointed  termination  would 
not.  (Phil.  Tranf.  for  1778).  Mr.  Nairne,  on  the  other 
hand,  fhewed  forne  experiments,  in  which  a ball  was  ftruck 
in  preference  to  a point.  And  this  indeed  is  confirmed  by 
a great  variety  of  other  experiments.  In  fhort,  a pointed 
condufitor  will  draw  the  eleftrlc  fluid  from  an  incomparably 
greater  diftance  than  a blunt  one ; but  it  will  draw  that 
fluid  gradually,  in  a ftream,  or  filent  manner;  whereas  the 
blunt  termination  will  receive  it  in  a full  fpark,  or  at  once; 
hence  a pointed  conductor  will  tend  to  diminifh  the  quan- 
tity of  electricity  in  a cloud,  previous  to  its  coming  too 
near,  and  thus  it  may  protect  a greater  extent  of  building 
than  a conductor  with  a blunt  termination,  fince  the  objed 
of  fixing  a condudor  to  a houfe  is  to  protect  the  houfe 
from  the  effeds  of  lightning,  and  not  the  condudor  from 
tranfmitting  the  matter  of  the  lightning. 

Upon  the  whole,  confidering  the  immenfe  quantity  of 
electricity  in  a thunder  c'oud,  and  the  lutle  difference  be- 
tween the  adion  of  a blunt  or  a {harp  condudor  with 
refped  to  that  quantity,  the  difference  of  thofe  terminations 
feems  to  be  of  lefs  confequence  than  it  was  apprehended  in 
the  fervour  of  the  difpute.  After  all  the  experiments  and 
the  difeeffions  made  for  the  purpofe,  “ A condudor,”  Mr. 
Cavallo  obferves,  “ to  guard  a building,  as  it  is  now  com- 
monly ufed  in  confequence  of  feveral  confiderations  and  ex- 
periments, fhould  conlift  of  one  iron  rod,  (copper  would  do 
much  better,  it  being  a more  perfed  condudor  of  eledri- 
city, and  at  the  fame  time  not  being  fubjed  to  contrad 
mil  fo  foon  as  iron),  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick, 
fattened  to  the  wall  of  the  building,  not  by  iron  cramps, 
but  by  wooden  ones.  If  the  condudor  were  quite  detached 
from  the  building,  and  fupported  by  wooden  pofts  at  the 
diftance  of  one  or  two  feet  from  the  wall,  it  would  be  much 
better  for  common  edifices ; but  it  is  more  particularly  ad- 
vifable  for  powder-magazines,  powder-mills,  and  all  fuch 
buildings  as  contain  combultibles  ready  to  take  fire.  The 
upper  end  of  the  condudor  fhould  be  terminated  in  a py- 
ramidal form,  with  the  edges,  as  well  as  the  point  very 
fharp  ; and  if  the  condudor  be  of  iron,  it  fhould  be  gilt  or 
painted  for  the  length  of  one  or  two  feet.  This  {harp  end 
fhould  be  elevated  above  the  higheft  part  of  the  building; 
(as  above  a flack  of  chimnies,  to  which  it  may  be  fattened), 
at  lead  five  or  fix  feet.  The  lower  end  of  the  condudor 
fhould  be  driven  five  or  fix  feet  into  the  ground,  and  in  a 
diredion  leading  from  the  foundations  ; or  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  conned  it  with  the  neareft  piece  of  water,  if  any  be 
at  hand.  If  this  condudor,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
adapting  it  to  the  form  of  the  building,  cannot  conveniently 
be  made  of  one  rod,  then  care  fhould  be  taken,  that  where 
the  pieces  meet  they  be  made  to  come  in  as  perfed  a 
contad  with  one  another  as  poflible  ; for  the  eledricity  finds 
confiderable  obftrudion  where  the  condudor  is  interrupted. 
For  an  edifice  of  a moderate  fize,  one  condudor,  in  the 
manner  already  deferibed,  is  perhaps  fufficient;  but,  in  order 
to  fecure  a large  building  from  fuftaining  any  damage  by 
lightning,  there  fhould  be  two,  three,  or  more  conductors, 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  building. 

“ In  fhips  a chain  has  often  been  ufed  for  this  purpofe, 


which,  on  account  of  its  pliablenefs,  has  been  found  very- 
convenient,  and  eafy  to  be  managed  among  the  rigging  of 
the  veffel ; but  as  the  eledricity  finds  a great  obftrudion  in 
going  through  the  feveral  links,  for  which  reafon  chains 
have  been  actually  broken  by  the  lightning,  fo  their  ufe  has 
now  been  almoft  entirely  laid  alide ; and  in  their  ftead,  cop- 
per wires,  a little  thicker  than  a goofe-quill,  have  been  fub- 
ftituted,  and  have  been  found  to  anfwer  very  well.  One 
of  thofe  wires  fhould  he  elevated  two  or  three  feet  above 
the  higheft  maft  in  the  veffel ; this  fhould  be  continued 
down  the  maft,  as  far  as  the  deck,  where,  by  bending,  it 
fhould  be  adapted  to  the  furface  of  thofe  parts,  over  which 
it  may  mod  conveniently  be  placed,  and,  by  continuing  it 
down  the  fide  of  the  veffel,  it  fhould  be  always  made  ta 
communicate  with  the  water  of  the  fea.” 

Another  precaution  muft  be  added  to  the  above  direc- 
tions, which  is,  that  a communication  fhould  be  made  be- 
tween the  conductor,  and  all  other  pretty  large  pieces  of 
metal  in  the  building,  fuch  as  leaden  fpouts,  larg£  iron 
clamps,  &c. ; for  otherwife  a lateral  explofion  may  take 
place  between  thofe  detached  pieces  of  metal,  at  the  time 
that  the  lightning  is  conveyed  by  the  conductor,  and  thence 
the  building  may  receive  fome  damage,  though  not  in  a very 
great  degree,  unlefs  indeed  in  cafe  of  powder  mills  and 
powder-magazines.  See  Lateral  explosion. 

It  is  owing  to  this  circumftance,  that  fome  buildings  fur- 
ni fired  with  a conductor  or  two,  are  faid  to  have  been  ftruck 
and  to  have  been  damaged  by  a ftroke  of  lightning.  See 
Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lxxii. 

The  fize  of  the  conductor,  as  recommended  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraphs,  has  by  fome  been  thought  too  fmall  for 
the  purpofe;  and  an  inftance  is  recorded  of  a conductor  of 
iron,  four  inches  wide,  and  half  an  inch  thick,  which  is  faid 
to  have  been  made  red  hot  by  a ftroke  of  lightning.  But 
with  refpect  to  this  remark,  we  fhall  briefly  obferve,  that 
fhould  any  perfon  think  that  the  conductor,  as  directed 
above,  is  not  large  enough,  the  enlargement  of  its  fize  is 
attended  with  no  other  inconvenience  than  an  increafe  of 
expence.  However,  though  a conductor  be  made  red  hot, 
and  even  melted  by  a ftroke  of  lightning,  yet  it  will  eftec- 
tually  convey  that  fticke  of  lightning  to  the  ground  with- 
out any  material  injury  to  the  building,  as  has  been  fuffi- 
ciently  proved  by  experiments  with  artificial  electricity,  as 
well  as  with  cafes  of  conductors  partly  melted  by  the  light- 
ning. 

Conductors  of  heat.  When  a congeries  of  bodies  re- 
mains long  in  a given  degree  of  temperature,  thefe  bodies 
will  all  acquire  the  fame  apparent  degree  of  heat ; that  is, 
the  thermometer  placed  in  contact  with  any  of  them,  will 
l ife  to  the  fame  degree  ; and  in  this  cafe  of  equilibrium 
there  is  no  reafon  to  believe  that  any  heat,  or  of  caloric, 
pafles  from  one  body  to  another;  but  if  a body,  at  a certain 
temperature,  be  placed  amongft  bodies  of  a different  tem- 
perature, the  caloric  will,  in  this  cafe,  be  communicated 
from  the  former  to  the  latter,  or  vice  verfd ; accordirg  as 
the  temperature  of  the  former  is  higher  or  lower  than  that 
of  the  latter.  This  communication  or  paffage  of  heat  from 
one  body  to  another,  is  made  either  by  contad  or  by  radia- 
tion.— By  contad , when  the  bodies,  which  are  contiguous  to 
the  hotter  one,  are  progrefiively  heated  ; viz.  the  nearelt 
firft,  and  then  thofe  which  are  farther  off,  without  any  in- 
terruption ; as  when  a red-hot  piece  of  iron  is  placed 
amongft;  other  pieces  of  colder  iron,  the  heat  is  gradually 
communicated  from  the  red  hot  one  to  the  others. — By  ra- 
diation, when  the  heat  from  a hot  body  paffes  through  a 
vacuum,  or  through  tranfparent  bodies,  which  are  not  heated 
by  it,  yet  it  elevates  the  temperature  of  bodies  placed  at 
fome  diiUuse.  Thus,  the  folar  heat  radjates  freely  through 
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air,  glafs,  water,  & c.,  and  beats  opaque  bodies  without 
feniibly  affedting  the  tranfparent  bodies  through  which  it 
paffes.  Thus  alfo,  a thermometer  fufpended  under  the  ex- 
hauited  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  or  in  the  Torricellian  va- 
cuum, continues  to  vary  its  temperature  with  that  of  the 
furrounding  bodies. 

In  the  communication  of  heat  from  one  body  to  another, 
when  a third  body  is  interpofed,  it  has  been  obferved  that 
the  tranfuion  of  heat  is  much  quicker  when  certain  bodies 
are  interpofed,  than  when  other  bodies  are  placed  between  ; 
but  there  are  no  bodies  known  which  prevent  that  tranfition 
effectually  ; hence  the  bodies  of  the  univerfe  are  diftinguifhed 
into  more  or  lefs  perfedt  conductors  of  heat,  but  they  afford 
no  inftance  of  a perfect  non-condu£tor. 

The  tranfmiffion  of  heat  from  a folid  at  a higher  degree 
of  temperature,  to  another  at  a lower  one,  in  a given 
time,  is  nearly  proportional  to  the  difference  of  their  tem- 
peratures. But  the  velocity  with  which  heat  is  propagated 
through  the  fubftance  of  different  bodies,  varies  conlider- 
ably  according  to  the  nature  of  thofe  bodies.  In  general, 
metallic  bodies  are  the  belt  conductors  of  heat  ; Hones,  or 
hard  earthy  bodies  come  next ; then  the  vitreous  fubflances, 
and  the  relinous.  Dry  animal  parts,  excepting  bones, vand 
efpecially  dry  and  light  vegetable  bodies,  are  bad  conduc- 
tors of  heat.  The  conducting  power  of  liquids  is  of  a par- 
ticular nature,  which  will  be  mentioned  prefently.  But  the 
different  bodies  of  the  fame  clafs  differ  confiderably  in  con- 
ducing power.  Thus  the  metals  poffefs  it  in  different  de- 
grees, and  their  proportional  powers  were  thus  eftimated  by 
Dr.  Ingenhoufz.  He  procured  equal  cylinders  of  feveral 
metallic  fubftances,  and  having  coated  them  with  wax,  he 
plunged  their  extremities  in  hot  water,  and  judged  of  the 
condufting  power  of  each,  by  the  length  of  the  wax-coat- 
ing that  was  melted.  The  refult  of  thefe  experiments  is 
expreffed  in  the  following  lift,  which  commences  with  the 
belt  conduCors.  Journ.  de  Phyf.  1789,  p.  68. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Copper.  nearly  equal, 

Piatina.  t 

Steel  i muc^  infer‘or  t0  others. 

Lead.  1 


In  the  fame  paper,  the  proportional  conduCing  powers  of 
three  fluids  are  ftated  in  the  following  manner : 


Water  - 
Mercury 
Lin  feed  oil 


Equal  bulks. 

• I. 

• 2. 

1. 1 I I 
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The  conduCing  power  of  the  fame  body  does  not  remain 
invariably  the  fame  in  all  circumftances  ; but  it  differs,  ac- 
cording as  the  body  changes  its  ftate  of  exiftence,  fo  that 
the  conduCing  power  of  a body  in  a folid  ftate  is  different 
from  that  of  the  fame  body  in  a fluid  ftate.  And  at  the 
time  of  changing  its  ftate  of  exiftence,  the  conduCing 
power  in  molt  cafes  ceafes  altogether.  Thus,  at  the  tem- 
perature of  6o°,  fulphur  is  a conductor;  but  when  heated 
to  2120,  at  which  point  it  melts  and  becomes  volatile,  it  is 
no  longer  a conduCor.  Thus  alfo,  ice  conduCs  at  the 
temperature  of  20°,  or  at  an)  other  temperature  below  the 
freezing  point,  which  is  320  ; but  at  that  point  it  ceafes  to 
be  a conduCor,  becaufe  the  heat  which  may  be  communi- 
cated to  it  is  abforbed  as  an  ingredient  neceflary  to  its  fluid 
itate,  which  it  affumes  at,  or  little  above,  that  point. 


RarefaCion  or  condenfation  alters  the  conduCing  powers 
of  feveral  bodies.  Yet  the  rarefaCion  of  air  is  by  no  means 
accompanied  with  a proportionate  diminution  of  its  conduC- 
ing power. 

Profeffor  PiCet  fuppofes  that  heat  afcends  within  folid 
bodies  more  readily  than  it  defcends ; viz.  that  in  commu- 
nicating heat  to  a folid  body  by  the  lateral  application  of  a 
hotter  body,  the  upper  parts  of  the  former  are  heated 
fooner  than  the  lower.  This  effcC,  however,  may  with 
propriety  be  attributed  to  the  afcending  current  of  heated 
air  which  rifes  along  the  furface  of  the  body,  and  caufes 
colder  air  to  approach  the  lower  part  of  the  body ; hence 
the  heat  is  continually  carried  upwards. 

The  conduCing  power  of  a body  changes  likewife,  in 
confequence  of  an  alteration  of  the  furface;  fo  that  polifh 
and  figure  are  likewife  concerned  in  the  reception  as  weH 
as  in  the  propagation  of  heat.  Thefe  particulars,  how- 
ever, together  with  the  refleCion  and  refraCion  of  heat, 
from  the  furface  or  through  the  fubftance  of  bodies,  will, 
with  more  propriety,  be  explained  under  the  article 
Heat. 

Fluids  are,  upon  the  whole,  very  imperfeC  conduCors  of 
heat,  and  Count  Rumford  was  led,  by  his  experiments,  to 
conclude  that  heat  is  not  at  all  propagated  through  them 
by  contaC,  as  it  is  in  folids.  (See  Rumford’s  paper  on 
the  ConduCing  Property  of  Fluid,  &c.  Phil.Tranf.  1805.). 
Whatever  permits  or  promotes  the  motion  of  the  particles 
of  a fluid,  contributes  to  the  propagation  of  heat ; — what- 
ever obftruCs  that  motion,  retards  the  propagation  of  heat 
through  them.  The  particles  of  air  which  cime  in  contaC 
with  an  heated  body,  being  thereby  heated  and  rarefied, 
become  fpecifically  lighter  than  the  furrounding  air,  and 
of  courfe  afeend  : other  air  then  comes  in  contaC  with  the 
heated  body,  and  this  alfo  being  heated  is  caufed  to  afeend, 
and  fo  forth.  Thus  is  heat  conveyed  from  the  original 
hot  body,  by  the  air,  to  a diftance  from  it;  but  if  that 
motion  of  the  air  be  obftruCed,  as  by  the  interpofiticn  of 
partitions  of  paper,  wool,  cotton,  furs,  and  the  like,  then 
the  commun'cation  of  heat  is  prevented  more  or  lefs  effec- 
tually. It  is  princ  pally  on  this  account,  that  furs,  feathers, 
eider  down,  cotton,  and  other  iimilar  things,  form  warm 
coverings ; viz.  bicaufe,  by  preventing  in  great  meafure  the 
motion  of  the  air  between  their  filaments,  they  prevent  at  the 
fame  time  the  diflipation  of  heat. 

The  like  obfervations  are  applicable  to  water,  and  perhaps 
to  all  other  fluids.  When  a veffel  full  of  water  is  fet  upon 
the  fire,  the  particles  of  water  that  are  clofe  to  the  bottom 
of  the  veffel  are  firfl:  heated  and  rarefied ; in  confequence  of 
which  they  afeend,  and  other  colder  particles  take  their 
place,  which,  being  heated,  likewife  afeend,  and  fo  on.  If 
the  fire  be  applied  to  the  upper  part  of  the  water,  the  fluid 
will  not  be  heated,  or  at  moll  it  will  in  a very  flight  degree. 
Count  Rumford  (fee  his  7th  Effay)  confined  a piece  of  ice 
at  the  bottom  of  a pretty  tall  glafs  veffel  full  of  water  nearly 
boiling,  and  noted  the  time  it  took  up  to  melt  the  ice.  The 
experiment  then  was  repeated  with  this  difference,  viz.  that 
a iimilar  piece  of  ice  was  placed  on  the  furface  of  the  hot 
water,  inftead  of  the  bottom.  It  was  found  that  the  ice 
melted  more  than  eight  times  quicker  in  this  laft  fituation 
than  in  the  former.  The  refult  of  this  remarkable  experi- 
ment is  explained  in  the  following  manner.  When  the  ice 
fwims  on  the  furface  of  the  hot  water,  the  particles  of  the 
latter,  that  are  contiguous  to  the  ice,  being  cooled  by  it,  de- 
feend,  and  other  hot  particles  of  water  take  their  place, 
which  depofit  their  heat  upon  the  ice,  and,  being  thereby 
rendered  fpecifically  heavier  than  the  next  particles  of  watert 
alfo  defeend,  and  fo  forth.  But  when  the  ice  is  confined  a, 
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the  bottom  of  the  veffel,  the  particles  of  hot  water  which 
come  firii  in  contact  with  it,  are  cooled,  and  are  rendered 
fpeci fically  heavier,  in  confequence  of  which  they  remain  in 
their  place,  and  no  motion  will  take  place  within  the  water ; 
hence  the  ice  is  not  melted  nearly  Jo  readily  as  in  the  former 
fituation.  Now  count  Rumford  contends  that  it  is  by  means 
of  the  above-mentioned  motion  only  that  heat  is  propagated 
through  fluids,  and  not  otherwife.  This  conclusion  was  no 
fooner  publifhed  to  the  fcientific  world,  than  it  was  oppofed 
in  an  able  manner  by  very  Jkilful  philofophers.  See  Dal- 
ton’s paper.  Nich.  Jourfl.  vol.  iv.  p.  75.  Traill’s  paper,  ibid, 
for  1805,  p.  133  : and  Murray’s  paper,  ibid.  vci.  i.  From 
thefe  papers  we  fhall  make  the  following  abridged  extracts, 
which  feem  neceffary  for  the  elucidation  of  the  fubjedl ; and 
in  the  firlt  place  we  {hall  ftate  Mr.  Murray’s  experiments. 

Into  a glafs  cylindrical  veffel  water  was  poured,  tiil  it 
covered  the  bulb  of  a thermometer ; its  temperature  was  46°, 
which  was  likewife  the  temperature  of  the  air  of  the  room. 
One  ounce  of  olive  oil,  heated  to  140°,  was  poured  on  a 
fmall  piece  of  cord,  fufpended  on  the  iurface  of  the  water, 
and  the  cord  was  flowly  withdrawn.  Any  motion  of  the  water 
was  thus  avoided.  In  the  courl'e  of  a minute  the  thermome- 
ter began  to  rife  flowly  ; in  five  minutes  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  experiment,  it  had  rifen  40,  in  ten  minutes  6|°, 
in  fifteen  minutes  8\  It  then  became  llationary,  and  con- 
tinued fo  for  feven  minutes,  before  it  began  to  fail.  Its  de- 
feent  was  flow.  This  experiment  was  repeated  with  a hot 
metallic  ball  (inftead  of  oil)  immerfed  in  the  water  above  the 
thermometer,  and  it  was  attended  with  a fimilar  effedl. 

From  thefe  refults  the  conclufion  might  feem  juft,  that 
the  fluid  mufl  poffefs  a conducting  power.  Yet  this  is  ren- 
dered doubtful  by  the  circumltance,  that  in  all  experiments 
of  this  kind,  a quantity  of  caloric  mull  be  conveyed  by  the 
Tides  of  the  veffel.  In  order  to  avoid  this  fource  of  error, 
Mr.  Murray  employed  a veffel  of  ice.  But  water  could  not 
be  ufed  in  this  cafe,  becaufe  that  fluid  expands  from  40°  to 
3 2°;  therefore  oil  and  mercury  were  ufed. 

A quantity  of  almond  oil  was  poured  into  the  ice  veffel, 
fo  as  to  cover  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  a quarter  of  ail 
inch.  A fmall  cylindrical  iron  cup,  two  inches  in  diameter, 
and  having  a flat  bottom,  capable  of  holding  two  ounces  by 
meafure,  was  fufpended  fo  as  merely  to  touch  the  furface  of 
the  oil,  and  was  filled  with  boiling  water.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  experiment,  the  thermometer  flood  at  3 2°.  In 
a minute  and  a half  it  had  rifen  to  3-;|-0,  in  three  minutes  to 
34I0,  in  five  minutes  to  365°,  in  feven  minutes  to  37I0.  At 
this  point  it  became  flationary,  having  rifen  54°  feyen  mi- 
nutes. The  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  cup  had  in  this 
time  fallen  to  96°.  The  thermometer,  after  remaining  Ita- 
tionary  at  3 7^°  for  fix  minutes,  began  to  fall,  and  it  con- 
tinued to  defeend  at  the  rate  nearly  of  a degree  in  a minute 
and  a half,  tiil  it  returned  to  3 2°.  The  experiment  was  re- 
peated v.  ith  this  variation,  viz.,  that  the  thermometer  was 
placed  lower,  fo  that  half  an  inch  of  oil  Hood  over  its  bulb. 
It  was  alfo  repeated  with  mereury  inftead  of  oil.  But  in 
both  cafes  the  refults  were  fimilar  to  that  of  the  firlt  experi- 
ment. 

“ This  rife,”  Mr.  Murray  fays,  “ it  appears  to  me  im- 
poffible  to  aferibe  to  any  other  caufe  than  to  a power  in  the 
fluid  to  conduct  caloric.  Thus  it  is  evident,  that  the  fides 
of  the  veffel  could  not  convey  to  the  fluid  in  contafl  with  the 
bulb  of  the  thermometer  any  part  of  the  caloric  it  received. 
Ice,  in  common  with  any  other  folid,  may,  at  temperatures 
below  its  melting  point,  condufl  caloric  ; but  as  it  cannot 
pofiibiy  exift  with  a temperature  above  320,  it  cannot  com- 
municate any  temperature  above  that  to  a fluid  in  contaft 
with  it,  and  confequently  it  could  not  contribute  in  the 
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above  experiment  to  raife  the  thermometer  above  that  tem- 
perature. Caloric  does  not  radiate  through  tranfpareut 
fluids,  and  it  cannot  even  be  fuppofed  capable  of  paffing  by 
radiation  through  an  opaque  fluid  as  mercury. 

If  it  be  proved  that  oil  and  mercury  are  capable  of  con- 
ducting caloric,  it  will  be  admitted  as  fufficiently  probable, 
that  other  fluids  may  have  a fimilar  power.  Of  thefe  two, 
mercury,  it  i8  probable  from  thefe  experiments,  is  the  bell 
conductor,  as  the  rife  of  the  thermometer  took  place  in  it 
much  more  rapidly  than  in  the  oil.” 

Dr.  Traill’s  experiments  for  afeertaining  the  conducing 
powers  of  divers  fluids,  were  performed  in  the  following 
manner. 

A cylindrical  veffel  was  turned  out  of  wood,  having  its 
fides  half  an  inch  thick,  its  height  four  inches  and  its  diameter 
two.  It  has  a moveable  wooden  top  or  cover,  perforated  with 
a hole  in  its  centre,  a little  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter,  into 
which  an  iron  cylinder,  of  one  inch  in  diameter,  could  be 
eafily  introduced.  This  cylinder  is  fupported  by  a flight 
flanch,  or  fhoulder-piece,  and  can  be  taken  up  by  means  of  a 
firing  attached  to  its  top.  When  the  iron  bar  is  in  its  place, 
its  flat  lower  extremity  is  half  an  inch  diftant  from  the  bulb  of 
a delicate  mercurial  thermometer,  which  is  fixed  by  wax  in  a 
hole  perforating  the  cylinder  near  its  bottom.  This  ther- 
mometer is  bent  to  a right  angle,  fo  that  its  bulb  and  part  of 
its  Hem  lie  in  the  axis  of  the  wooden  cylinder.  This 
fhape  was  preferred,  becaufe  the  Item  could  be  little  affedled 
by  the  caloric  tranfmitted  by  the  fides  of  the  veffel,  till  after 
the  bulb  was  atted  on  by  the  caloric  of  the  iron  bar. 

A variety  of  experiments  was  performed  with  this  apparatus 
in  the  following  manner:  The  temperature  of  the  room 

being  fleadily  67°,  Fahren.  therm. ; during  the  trials,  a kettle 
of  water  was  kept  boiling  over  the  fire.  Its  temperature 
was  between  21 1°  and  21 2°,  and  in  this  the  cylinder  of 
iron  was  fuffered  to  remain,  at  each  experiment,  for  fifteen 
minutes.  The  liquid  to  be  examined,  and  all  the  appara- 
tus (but  the  iron  bar)  were  at  each  experiment  afeertained 
to  be  at  67°.  The  liquid  was  poured  into  the  wooden  vef- 
fel, till  it  could  rife  of  an  inch  on  the  fide  of  the  iron 
cylinder  when  in  its  place.  The  wooden  top  was  put  on, 
and  the  iron  was  drawn  out  of  the  kettle  of  boiling  water 
by  means  of  the  attached  firing,  and  inftantly  let  down 
through  the  hole  of  the  cover.  The  time  the  thermometer 
took  to  rife  through  30  (viz.  from  67°  to  70°)  was  accu- 
rately marked  by  means  of  a flop- watch,  and  the  refults 
of  the  experiments  on  feveral  fluids,  are  exhibited  in  the 
following  table. 
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“ If  I am  not  deceived,”  fays  Dr.  Trail!,  “ we  may  con- 
clude, from  what  I have  above  adduced,  that  liquids,  as 
well  as  folids,  are  condu&ors  of  caloric;  that  the  tranf. 
m (lion  of  it  through  them  follows  a particular  law  depend- 
ing on  the  properties  of  the  particular  liquid  ; but  which 
is  not  in  the  exact  ratio  of  any  of  their  mechanical  pro- 
perties, though  nearer  that  of  their  denfity,  than  any 
other.” 

A circumdance,  deferving  the  attention  of  the  fpecu- 
lative  philofopher,  refpefting  the  conductors  of  eledtri- 
city  and  of  heat,  has  been  obferved  ; viz.  that  molt  of 
thofe  bodies  which  are  good  conductors  of  the  one,  are 
likewife  good  conductors  of  the  other.  This  law,  how- 
ever, is  not  without  exceptions.  Thus,  metallic  bodies 
are  good  conductors  of  both ; but  charcoal  is  a good 
conductor  of  eleCtricity,  though  a very  bad  conductor  of 
heat. 

The  lad  particular,  which  we  fhall  briefly  notice,  with 
refpeCt  to  the  conductors  of  heat,  is  their  ufe.  This,  on 
the  lead  examination,  will  be  found  to  be  very  extenfive. 
Nature  and  art  avail  themfelves  of  thefe  peculiar  proper- 
ties of  bodies,  and  without  them  both  animal  and  vegetable 
life  could  not  fubfid.  The  atmofpherical  fluid  which  enve- 
lopes the  earth,  is  a very  bad  couduCtor  of  heat,  undoubt- 
edly created  for  the  piirpofe  of  not  difTipating  the  heat  of 
the  earth  and  terreftrial  bodies.  The  coverings  of  animals, 
fuch  as  furs  and  feathers,  being  extremely  bad  conductors, 
coniine  the  heat  on  the  animal  body.  The  bark  and  ligne- 
ous part  of  plants,  in  confequence  of  their  imperfeCt  con- 
ducting powers,  tend  to  prevent  the  freezing  of  vegetable 
juices.  The  induftry  of  man  has  not  omitted  to  ufe  the 
word;  conductors  of  heat  for  coverings,  for  the  defence  of 
his  habitations,  for  the  confinement  of  heat  in  certain  fur- 
naces, &c.  In  fhort,  numerous  and  admirable  effeCts  are 
deduced  by  Providence,  and  feveral  effential  advantages  are 
obtained  by  art,  from  a proper  application  of  the  various 
conducting  powers  of  natural  bodies. 

Conductors,  in  the  Military  Art,  are  afiiflants  to  the 
commiflary  of  flores  in  conducting  depots  and  magazines 
from  one  place  to  another.  They  take  charge  of  the  am- 
munition waggons  in  the  field,  make  their  reports  to  the 
commiffarv,  and  are  under  his  authority  and  command. 

CONDUCrOS  ad  profc ij, cendum,  in  Law.  See  Ca- 
pias. 

CONDUIT.,  a canal,  or  pipe,  for  the  conveyance  of 
water,  or  other  fluid  matter. 

In  the  earth  are  feveral  fubterraneous  conduits,  through 
which  the  waters  pals  that  form  fome  Springs  ; and  through 
which  alfo  pafs  the  vapours  which  form  Metals  and  Mi- 
nerals. 

Artifical  conduits  for  water  are  made  of  lead,  done,  cad 
iron,  potter’s  earth,  &c.  See  Plumbery. 

In  the  province  of  New  Mexico,  there  is  faid  to  be  a fub- 
terraneous conduit,  in  form  of  a grotto,  extending  lix  hun- 
dred miles  in  length.  See  Duct,  Tube,  Sic. 

CONDUITE  d’une  Troupe.  A troop  that  marches  has 
always  an  officer,  who  commands  independently  of  the  other 
officers  that  may  accompany  it. 

CONDUSKEEG,  in  Geography,  a fettlement  of  Ame- 
rica, in  the  diArict  of  Maine  and  Hancock  county,  contain- 
rng  567  inhabitants. 

CONDYLE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Arcadia, 
near  Caphia,  and  N.W.  of  Orchomenae.  In  this  town  was 
a temple  of  Diana,  and  near  it  a grove.  Paufanias. 

CONDYLE,  in  Anatomy,  an  appellation  bedowed  on 
feveral  proje&ions  of  the  bones. 

CONDYLOMA,  from  -A digit!  articuhts,  in  Sur- 
gery. By  this  term  is  underflood  almoft  every  hard  excref- 
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cence  or  fareoma,  that  appears  in  the  pa-ts  about  the  antis 
and  the  pudenda  of  both  (exes  ; which  is  generally  painful, 
or  at  lead  troublefome,  and  fometimes  of  a venereal  origin. 
According  to  the  different  forms  which  fuch  excrefcences 
affume,  they  are  termed  condylomala,  Jici,  cryJlalU,  verruca, 
framboefuz,  &c. ; however  they  do  not  materially  differ, 
being  all  of  the  fame  nature,  and  requhing  the  fame  mode 
of  treatment.  They  are  didinguifhed  from  the  haemorrhoids 
by  their  dtuation,  irregular  form,  the  condant  preffure 
which  they  produce,  their  generally  fungous  texture,  and 
the  foul  matter  which  is  frequently  difeharged  from  their 
furface,  or  by  the  venereal  fymptoms  with  which  they  are 
accompanied.  In  fome  cafes  they  are  not  harder  than  the 
pans  upon  which  they  are  fituated  ; fometimes,  however, 
they  are  harder  than  the  mod  complete  feirrhus.  With 
refpeff  to  their  colour,  they  are,  in  fome  cafes,  of  a pale 
white,  in  others  more  or  lefs  red.  Sometimes  they  are 
found  Angle  ; but  generally  the  whole  of  the  parts  about 
the  anus  becomes  covered  with  them.  Frequently  they  are 
not  larger  than  common  warts;  which,  when  the  d feafe  has 
proceeded  to  a great  height,  become  more  numerous,  and 
adhere  to  or  are  in  contaft  with  each  other.  In  other  cafes, 
thefe  excrefcences  are  from  the  beginning  broad  and  flat,  and 
frequently  of  the  fize  of  a large  bean  fpiit  in  half.  Some- 
times they  hang,  like  figs,  on  a (lender  flalk.  Thefe  ex- 
crefcences are  in  general  more  troublefome  than  dangerous^ 
however,  the  fyphilitic  virus  by  which  they  may  have  been 
produced  is  what  is  mod  to  be  feared. 

In  the  cure  of  thefe  excrefcences,  the  principal  object  is 
to  remove  the  caufe,  efpecially  when  of  a venereal  kind  ; 
and  they  are  either  local  affeedions,  or,  which  is  fometimes 
the  cafe,  effefts  of  a depraved  date  of  the  body.  After  the 
appropriate  internal  remedies  (fee  Syphilis)  have  been 
adminidered,  they  frequently  dry  up  of  themfelves,  and 
when  they  remain,  they  mud  be  treated  with  topical  cor- 
roflve  applications.  When  thefe  excrefcences  are  of  a fofter 
confidence,  and  their  furface  fore  or  ulcerated,  we  may  mix 
Aq.  calcis.  with  Spir.  vin.  Camph.  and  Tin£L  myrrhae,  and 
apply  this  mixture  feveral  times  a day  to  the  excrefcences,  by 
means  of  a hair-pencil,  or  cover  them  with  compreffes  dipped 
in  it.  Still  greater  effedls  are  produced  by  the  fine  powder 
of  favine  fprinkled  frequently  upon  them;  this  powder  may 
alfo  be  mixed  into  an  ointment  with  precipitate  of  mercury, 
and  fpread  upon  the  excrefcences.  Or  they  may  be  fprinkled 
once  or  twice  a day  with  the  powder,  and  a faturnine  cerate 
with  opium  afterwards  applied.  In  various  cafes,  the  fol- 
lowing corroiive  wafh  of  Mr.  Plenk  has  been  found  the  molt 
effectual  remedy:  1^.  Spir.  Vin.  redd.  Acet.  vin.  concentrat. 
aa  |fs.  Merc.  fubl.  corrofiv.  3j’  Alum.  crud.  Camph.  Ce- 
rufs.  aa  3fs.  M.  D.  S.  To  be  rubbed  twice  or  thrice  a day 
upon  the  excrefcences,  which  are  to  be  covered  during  the 
intervals  with  Ungt.  ex  Hydrargyro. 

Frequently  the  excrefcences  difappear  without  fuppurat- 
ing,  and  the  found  (kin  is  not  injured.  Mercurial  fumiga- 
tions with  cinnabar  are  likewife  recommended  as  powerful 
remedies.  The  aqua  phagedaenica  has  fometimes  been  found 
very  effedtual  in  removing  very  fmall  venereal  warts. 

If  the  excrefcences  do  not  yield  co  the  ufe  of  any  of  thefe 
remedies,  but  remain  hard,  callous,  and  fungous,  we  may 
apply  the  following;  Triturate  Merc,  fublim.  corrofiv.  3 fs. 
in  a marble  mortar,  and  add  gradually  Spir.  nitr.  fumant. 
|fs.  The  application  of  this  remedy,  which  is  to  be  ap- 
plied every  day,  or  every  other  day,  mud  be  performed  with 
the  utmoA  caution,  by  means  of  a hair-pencil,  with  which 
it  is  to  be  rubbed  upon  the  fummit  of  the  excrefcence. 
We  may  alfo  employ  the  lunar  caujlic,  alfo  the  lap.  infern. 
or  Butyr.  antimon.,  which  are  likewife  to  be  applied  in  a 
very  cautious  manner  j and  we  ought  particularly  to  take 

care 
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pare  not  to  let  any  part  of  them  come  into  contaft  with  the 
reftum,  which  would  produce  very  dangerous  confeqitences. 
'The  extirpation  bv  means  of  ligatures  may  be  employed 
when  the  number  r-f  the  excrefcences  is  but  imall,  and  they 
hang  by  fmall  ftalks  to  the  furface ; for  oiherwife  it  is  a 
painful  remedy.  The  moft  certain  method  of  removing 
them  is  by  means  of  the  knife,  only  they  frequently  grow 
again  within  a fhort  time  ; nor  ought  this  remedy  to  be 
employed  in  venereal  cafes,  til!  a fufficient  quantity  of  mer- 
cury has  been  adminiftered . In  cutting  them  off,  all  the 
adjacent  difeafed  parts  mull  be  taken  away  : and  in  order  to 
prevent  inflammation,  the  blood  may  be  fuffered  to  flow  for 
fome  time,  after  which  the  parts  may  be  covered  with  lint, 
and  treated  as  a common  wound. 

CONDYLON,  in  s. Indent  Geography . a fortrefs  of  Greece, 
between  Connas  and  Tempe,  towards  Theffaly. 

CONE,  in  Geometry,  a folid  body,  having  a circle  for 
its  bafis,  and  terminated  at  the  top  in  a point,  or  verttx. 
See  Plate  I.  Conics,  fg.  4. 

The  cone  is  genf.rated  by  the  motion  of  a right  line,  KM, 
round  an  immoveable  point,  K,  called  its  ’vertex,  along  the 
circumference  of  a plane,  called  its  lafe,  MN  : or  it  may  be 
conceived  as  generated  by  the  revolution  of  the  triangle, 
KLM,  about  the  right  line,  KL,  which  is  called  the 
axis  of  the  eone,  and  K M its  latus  or  fide.  If  the  axis  be 
perpendicular  to  the  bafe,  it  is  faid  to  be  a right  cone  : and 
if  inclined,  or  oblique,  an  oblique  or  fealenous  cone.  Scalenmis 
cones  are  again  divided  into  obtife- angled,  and  acute-angled. 

An  equilateral  cone,  is  a right  cone,  vvhoft  fide  is  equal 
to  the  diameter  of  the  bafe. 

Euclid  defines  a cone  a folid  figure,  whofe  bafe  is  a circle, 
as  C D (Jig  5-),  and  is  produced  by  the  entire  revolution  of 
the  plane  of  a right-angled  triangle  CAB,  about  the  per- 
pendicular leg  A B. 

If  this  leg,  or  axis,  be  greater  than  C B,  half  the  bafe, 
the  folid  produced  is  an  acute-angled  cone;  if  lefs,  it  is  an 
«btufe  angled  cone;  and,  if  equal,  a right  angled  cone. 

But  Euchd’s  definition  only  extends  to  a right  cone;  that 
is,  to  a cone  whofe  axis  is  at  right  angles  to  the  bafe;  and 
not  to  oblique  ones,  whofe  axis  is  not  at  right  angles  to  the 
bafe. 

For  a more  general  and  comprehenfive  defeription  of  a 
cone,  which  may  take  in  both  right  and  oblique  ones,  fup- 
pofe  an  immoveable  point  A (Jig.  6.),  without  the  plane  of 
the  circle  B D E C;  and  fuppole  a riaht  line,  A E,  drawn 
through  that  point,  and  produced  infinitely  both  ways,  to 
be  moved  quite  about  the  circumference  of  the  circle ; the 
two  fuperficies  that  will  arife  from  this  motion  are  each 
called  conic  fuperficies ; but,  taken  conjunct ly,  they  are 
called  fuperficies  vertically  oppqfite,  or  only  oppofte  fuperficies. 
The  immoveable  point,  A,  common  to  both  the  fuperficies, 
is  called  the  vertex  ; the  circle  B D E C,  the  bafe ; the 
right  line  A C,  drawn  through  the  vertex  A,  and  C,  the 
centre  of  the  bafe,  and  if  infinitely  produced,  the  axis ; and 
the  folid,  comprehended  under  the  conical  fupeificies  and 
the  bafe,  is  a cone. 

Cone,  Properties  of  the.  — 1.  The  area  or  furface  of  every 
right  cone,  exclufive  of  its  bafe , is  equal  to  a triangle  whofe 
bafe  is  the  periphery,  and  its  height  the  flant  fule  of  the  cone. 

Take  the  very  fmall  arc  I K (fg.  7.),  and  draw  A I, 
A K.  Then  the  part  of  the  furface  A I K coincides  with 
the  fmall  ifofceles  triangle  A I K,  whofe  bafe  is  I K,  and 
height  A I.  In  like  manner,  the  whole  furface  of  the  cone 
may  be  fuppofed  to  eonfift  of  fuch  triangles  whofe  common 
height  is  A I,  and  bafes  fo  many  K I’s  as  are  contained  in 
the  circumference  of  the  bafe,  all  which  triangles  are  equal 
to  the  triangle  whofe  height  is  A 1,  and  bafe.,  the  fum  of 
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all  the  K I’s,  or  the  circumference  B K I)  B.  Hence,  the 
curve  furface  of  a right  cone  is  equal  to  half  the  re&angle 
of  the  fide  A B,  iand  circumference  of  the  bafe,  B K D B. 
For  the  half  of  that  rectangle  is  equal  to  a triangle  of  the 
fame  bafe  and  height.  Moreover,  the  curve  furface  of  a 
right  cone  is  equal  to  a circle,  whofe  radius  is  a mean  pro- 
portional between  the  fide  A B,  and  the  radi"s  of  the  bafe 

B C.  For  the  conic  furface  is  = — — ar*d  the 

2 

area  of  the  bafe  BD  = — — — ~ (fee  Circle). 

2 

Let  the  radius,  R,  reprefent  the  mean  proportional  between 
A B and  B C,  or  let  R = A/  A B x B C ; and  the  area  of 
the  circle  whofe  radius  is  R = A.  Then  the  conic  furface 

. , ^ ^ ABxBKDB  : BCxBKDB 

: circle  15  1)  ::  • :: 

2 2 

A B : BC  ::  AB  X BC  : BC5  ; and  the  circle  BD  : 
circle  A ::  B C1  : R;  or  A B x B C : confequently  the 
conic  furface  : circle  A ::  A B x B C ; A B x B C, 
which  is  a ratio  of  equality  : therefore  the  conic  furface  =s 
circle  A,  whofe  radius  is  A/ A B x BC.  Hence  aifo,  the 
curve  fuperficies  of  a right  cone  is  to  the  area  of  its  circular 
bafe,  as  A C (fg.  5.),  the  length  of  the  hypothenufe  of 
the  right-angled  triangle  defcribing  it,  is  to  C B,  the  bafe 
of  the  fame  triangle:  that  is,  as  the  flant  fide  of  the  cone, 
to  the  femidiameter  of  the  bafe. 

Hence  alfo,  the  furface  of  a right  cone  is  equal  to  a fe£lor 
of  a circle  deferibed  on  the  flant  fide  of  the  cone,  as  a radius, 
whofe  arc  is  equal  to  the  periphery  of  the  bafe  of  the  cone  : 
and  has  therefore  the  fame  proportion  to  its  periphery, 
which  the  diameter  of  the  bafe  has  to  twice  the  fide  of  the 
cone.  Hence  we  have  a method  of  defcribing  a rete  or  cage 
that Jhalljuf  cover  a cone. — Thus,  w'ith  the  diameter  of  the 
bale  A B (Plate,  Conics,  fig.  8.),  deferibe  a circle,  and 
produce  the  diameter  to  C,  till  A C be  equal  to  the  fide  of 
the  cone.  To  2 AC  and  A B,  determined  in  numbers,  and 
360°,  find  a fourth  proportional  : and  with  the  radius  C A, 
on  the  centre  C,  deferibe  an  arc  D E equal  to  the  num- 
ber of  degrees  found:  the  feflor  CDE  with  the  circle 
A B will  be  a rete  for  the  right  cone. 

If,  then,  the  fide  of  a truncated  cone  be  fet  eff  from  A 
to  E,  and  an  arc  GH  be  deferibed  with  the  radius  CF; 
by  finding  a fourth  proportional  to  360°,  to  the  number  of 
degrees  of  the  arc  G H,  and  to  E C;  and  thence  deter- 
mining the  diameter  of  the  circle  I F,  we  fhall  have  a net 
or  cover  of  the  truncated  cone. 

For  CDBAE  is  a net  for  the  entire  cone  ; CGFIH 
for  the  cone  cut  off;  therefore,  DBEIIIG  for  the  trunca- 
ted cone. 

2.  Cones  and  pyramids,  having  the  fame  bafes  and  altitudes, 
are  equal  to  each  other. 

Now,  it  is  (hewn,  that  every  triangular  prrfm  may  he 
divided  into  three  equal  pyramids;  and  therefore,  that  a 
triangular  pyramid  is  one  third  of  a prifm,  (landing  on  the 
fame  bafe,  and  having  the  fame  altitude. 

Hence,  fince  every  multangular  body  may  be  refolved 
into  triangular  ones,  and  every  pyramid  is  a third  part  of 
a prifm,  having  the  fame  bafe  and  altitude  ; fince  a cone 
may  be  efteemed  an  infinite-angular  pyramid,  and  a cylinder 
an  infinite-angular  prifm;  a cone  is  a third  part  of  a cylinder, 
which  has  the  fame  bafe  and  altitude.  Hence,  cones  of 
equal  bafes  are  as  their  heights ; cones,  and  alfo  frufturns 
of  cones,  of  equal  altitudes,  are  as  the  bafes : cones  are  to 
one  another  in  the  compound  ratio  of  the  bafes  and  heights  ; 
and  in  equal  cones,  the  bafes  and  heights  are  reciprocally 
proportional. 

2 A 2 Hera 
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JI net  we  have  a method  of  meaftring  the  fur  face  end  fo- 
Mty  of  a cone.  Thus,  for  the  folidity  : find  the  folidity 
of  a prifm.  or  cylinder,  having  the  fame  bafe  with  the 
cone,  or  pyram'd,  or,  multiply  the  bafe  by  the  altitude  : 
then  divide  by  3 : the  quotient  will  be  the  folidity  of  a 
cone,  or  a pyramid.  Thus,  v.  gr.  if  the  folidity  of  a cy- 
linder be  605592960,  the  folidity  of  the  cone  will  be  found 
201864,320. 

For  the  firfaee  ; that  of  a right  cone  is  had  by  multiply- 
ing the  femi-periphery  of  the  bafe  into  the  fide,  and  adding 
the  product  to  the  bafe. 

All  cones,  which  have  their  altitudes  and  the  diameters 
of  theit  bafes  reciprocally  proportional,  are  in  the  tripli- 
cate ratio  of  their  altitudes,  being  to  each  other  in  the  fame 
proportion  with  prifms  of  equal  bafe  and  altitude,  of  which 
they  are  like  parts.  See  Prism. 

Suppofe,  e.  gr.  the  diameter  of  the  cone  NM  (Jig  4.)  56, 
the  periphery  v/Hl  be  175,9296,  and  the  bafe  2463.0144. 
Suppofe  the  altitude  or  axis  KL,  246;  lince  LM  = ^ 
NM  = 28,  and  KM*  = KL*  + LM2  = 60516  + 784  = 
61300,  KM  2=  247,5,  &c-  Confequently  the  fuperficies 
of  the  cone,  exclulive  of  the  bafe,  is  217/I>3^fi  > and  the 
whole  together  24234,3024. 

The  folidity  of  an  oblique  cone  is  obtained  in  the  fame 
manner  with  that  of  the  right  cone : but  it  is  much  more 
difficult  to  find  its  furface,  fince  it  cannot  be  reduced  to 
the  meafure  of  a fedlor  of  a circle,  becaufe  all  the  lines 
drawn  from  the  vertex  to  the  bafe  are  not  equal.  See  a 
Memoir  on  this  fubjedt,  by  M.  Euler,  in  the  Nouv. 
Mem.  de  Peterfburgh,  tom,  i.  Dr.  Barrow  has  demon- 
flrated,  in  his  Leftiones  Geometrical,  that  the  folidity 
of  a cone  with  an  elliptic  bafe,  forming  part  of  a right 
cone,  is  equal  to  the  produft  of  its  furface  by  a third  part 
of  one  of  the  perpendiculars  drawn  from  the  point  in  which 
the  axis  of  the  right  cone  interfefts  the  elliple  ; and  that  it 
is  alfo  equal  to  one  third  of  the  height  of  the  cone  multi- 
plied by  the  elliptic  bafe : and  therefore  that  the  perpendi- 
cular is  to  the  height  of  the  cone,  as  the  elliptic  bafe  to 
jthe  furface. 

For  the  meafure  of  the  furface , and  folidity  of  a truncated 
tone,  or  frujlum,  ABCD  (fig-  8).  Its  altitude  CH,  and 
the  diameters  of  its  bafes  AB  and  CD,  being  given,  find 
their  circumferences;  to  the  fquare  of  the  altitude  CH, 
add  the  fquare  of  the  difference  of  the  radii  AH,  and 
from  the  aggregate  extract  the  fquare  root,  which  will  give 
the  fide  AC:  the  femi-fum  of  the  peripheries,  multi- 
plied by  that  fide,  gives  the  fuperficies  of  the  truncated  cone 
or  fruffum. 

To  find  the  folidity:  as  the  difference  of  the  femi-diameters 
A H,  is  to  the  altitude  of  the  truncated  cone  or  fruftum 
CH,  lo  is  the  greater  ferni- diameter  A F to  the  altitude  of 
the  entire  cone  FE.  This  being  found,  fubtraft  the  alti- 
tude of  the  truncated  cone  GF,  which  will  leave  that  of  the 
core  taken  off,  EG. 

Find  the  folidity  of  the  con-e  CED  and  AEB;  fubtraft 
the  other  from  this ; the  remainder  will  be  the  folidity  of 
the  truncated  cone  or  fruffum  ACDB.  Or,  add  into  one 
fum  the  areas  of  the  two  ends  of  the  fruffum  and  the 
mean  proportional  between  them  ; multiply  that  fum  by 
the  perpendicular  height,  and  of  the  product  will  be 
the  folidity.  For  the  method  of  finding  the  furface  and 
folidity  of  a cone,  &c.  by  fluxions ; lee  Superficies  and 
Solidity. 

Cone,  Ungula  of.  See  Ungula. 

For  the  ft  (lions  of  the  Con  e.  fee  Conic  fed  ion. — For  the 
ratio  of  Cones  and  Cylinders , See  Cylinder. — For  the  cen- 
tres of  gravity  and  oj  <f dilution  of  a Cone,  fee  Center. 
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Cones  of  the  higher  kinds,  are  thofe  whofe  bafes  are  e*r. 
cles  of  the  higher  kinds  ; and  are  generated  by  fuppofnig 
a right  line  fixed  in  a point,  on  high,  though  conceived 
capable  of  being  extended  more  or  hffs,  on  occafion  ; 
and  moved  or  carried  round  the  faid  circle  of  the  higher 
kind. 

Cone  of  rays,  in  Optics,  includes  all  the  feveral  rays 
which  fall  from  any  point  of  a radiant,  on  the  lurface  of  a 
glafs. 

Cone,  double,  or fpindle,  in  Mechanics,  is  a folid  formed 
of  two  equal  cones  joined  at  their  bffes.  If  this  be  laid  on 
the  lower  part  of  two  rulers  making  an  angle  with  one 
another,  and  elevated  above  the  horizontal  plane,  it  will 
move  towards  the  raffed  ends,  and  feem  to  afeend,  though 
it  really  defeends.  Let  ABD  ( Plate  XVI.  Mechanics, fig.  7.) 
be  the  common  bafe  of  the  two  cones,  its  centre  C will  be 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  folid : therefore,  if 

1)F  reprefents  one  of  the  rulers  elevated  to  an  angle 
FDG,  whofe  fine  F G is  lefs’  than  the  femidiameter  of 
the  cone  CD,  it  is  plain  that  the  centre  of  gravity  C at 
the  pofition  of  the  cone  in  D,  is  more  diftant  from  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  to  which  all  heavy  bodies  tend,  than 
in  its  pofition  between  the  legs  of  the  ruler  at  F ; and 
therefore  it  will  defeend,  as  on  an  inclined  plane  CFE,  from 
C to  F,  where  it  will  flop,  being  fupported  on  the  raffed 
ends  of  the  rulers. 

Cone,  in  AJfaying.  See  Melting-co/??. 

Cone,  in  Botany,  a hard  dry  feed-veffel  of  a conical  figure, 
cor  filling  of  feveral  woody  parts  ; and  is,  for  the  moll  part, 
fcaly,  adhering  clofely  together,  and  feparating  whea 
ripe. 

Cone -fone,  in  Natural  Htfory,  the  name  given  by  many 
to  a fpecies  of  tubulu*  marinus,  not  known  to  us  in  its  re- 
cent liate,  but  frequently  found  foffile  in  the  Swedilh  ftonea 
ufed  in  pavements. 

Cone  and  ley.  Bra&on,  lib,  ii.  cap.  37.  num.  3.  fays, 
Famina  in  tali  estate  (i.  e.  14.  et  15.  annorum)  potefi  difponere 
domui  fucE , et  habere  cone  et  key. 

The  words  come  from  the  Saxon  colne,  i.  e.  calculus,  and 
key,  clavis  ; fo  that  a woman  was  then  held  to  be  of  com- 
petent years  when  file  was  able  to  keep  the  accounts  and 
keys  of  the  houfe  : and  Gian.  lib.  vii.  cap.  9.  has  fomewhat 
to  the  fame  purpofe. 

Cone,  in  Conchology . See  Conus. 

CONECTE,  Thomas  de,  in  Biography,  a monk  of  the 
order  of  the  Carmelites,  born  in  Bretagne,  towards  the 
elofe  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  diftinguiffied  as  the 
moll  popular  and  impreffive  preacher  of  his  time.  In  his 
difeourfes  he  did  net  confine  himfelf  to  fubje£t3  cf  religion 
and  morality,  but  he  attacked  with  vehemence  the  reigning 
follies  and  falhionable  foibles  of  the  age.  The  head  drefs 
of  the  ladies  in  particular  was  the  fubjeft  of  his  repeated 
remonftrances.  At  this  period,  fays  Bayle,  “ the  head- 
dreffes  were  of  fuch  a prodigious  height,  that  the  highelt 
' top-knots  now  are  but  dwarfs  to  them.”  Conefte  reformed 
that  excefs,  and  obliged  the  ladies  to  drefs  themfelves  mo- 
deftly  and  with  a ftridl  regard  to  decorum.  It  was  not, 
however,  fo  much  by  the  force  of  the  reafons  with  which  he 
reprefented  the  evangelical  duties,  as  by  exciting  boys  and 
the  commonalty  to  infult  thofe  of  the  other  fex,  who  would 
not  introduce  a reform  into  their  drefs.  Whether,  how- 
ever, he  aimed  at  vice  or  folly,  he  was  fo  famed  as  an  orator, 
that  no  churches  were  fufficiently  fpacious  to  contain  the 
crowds,  that  followed  him  wherever  he  went  ; he  therefore 
chofe  as  theatres  for  the  difplay  of  his  eloquence,  public 
fquares  and  other  places  where  immenfe  fcaffolds  were  erect- 
ed, from  which  he  could  make  himfelf  heard  by  many  theu- 
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fands  at  the  fame  time.  When  he  travelled  from  place 
to  place,  it  was  on  a mule  attended  with  many  monks  and 
priells  on  foot.  .As  foon  as  he  anived  in  the  vuinity  of 
any  town,  the  moll  confiderable  perfons  for  rank  and  pro- 
perty came  out  to  meet  him,  in  order  to  conduft  him  to  the 
honfe  provided  for  his  lodging,  which  was  commonly  the 
belt  in  the  place.  His  labours  were  not  confined  to  his  own 
country;  from  France  he  proceeded  to  the  Netherlands, 
and  I taly , exciting  every  where  the  fame  attention  which  he 
experienced  in  his  native  land.  At  Venice  he  gained  fo 
much  reputation,  that  the  embalTadors  from  that  republic  to 
the  pope,  invited  him  to  accompany  them  to  Rome.  But 
the  freedom  and  afperity  of  his  declamations  againff  the 
corruption  of  the  clergy  and  the  caurt,  roufed  the  rel'ent- 
ment,  and  paffions  of  the  papal  fee;  he  was  accordingly 
tried  and  condemned  for  hertfy,  and  burnt  at  Rome  in  the 
year  14.34.  His  motives  were  qnefiioned  by  fome  of  his 
contemporaries,  but  the  readiuefs  with  which  he  fubmitted 
to  a cruel  death,  in  defence  of  his  conduct,  rather  than  re- 
tri'A  the  charges  which  he  had  exhibited  againft  the  pro- 
fligacy of  the  Romifh  hierarchy,  was  fufficient  evidence  of 
his  fincerity  in  a goodcaufe.  Bayle. 

CONEGLIANO,  Gio  Batista  Cima,  called  //,  lrom 
the  place  of  his  nativity,  a fmall  city  in  the  date  of  Venice, 
became,  under  the  tuition  of  Giovanni  Bellini,  a painter  of 
confiderable  eminence  ; and  indeed  fo  entirely  did  Coneg- 
liano  pofftfs  himfelf  of  the  ftyle  of  Bellini,  that  the  works 
of  the  fcholar  are  frequently  confounded  with  thofc  of  the 
mailer  ; even  by  good  judges.  It  was  however  much  the 
cullom  with  the  older  Venetian  painters  to  fubferibe  their 
names  to  their  works  ; many  therefore  of  this  artifl  are  dill 
known,  as  well  by  the  infeription  as  by  the  mountainous 
view  of  the  town  of  Conegliano  with  which  he  ufualiy  en- 
riched his  back  grounds.  A juvenile  performance  of  this 
mader  with  the  date  1493,  is  in  the  duomo  of  Conegliano  : 
a more  excellent  piffure  by  him  is  in  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  dell’  Orto,  at  Venice.  It  reprefents  St.  Peter,  St. 
Paul,  St.  Mark,  and  St.  Jerome,  with  a magnificent  archi- 
tectural back-ground.  But  in  the  opinion  of  Lanzi,  the 
chef-d’ouvre  of  Conegliano  is  an  altar-piece  in  the  duomo  at 
Parma,  the  fubjeft  of  which  however  he  has  neglefded  to 
mention.  This  mader  is  fuppofed  to  have  died  fhortly  after 
1517.  Lanzi.  Storia  Pittorica.  Zanetti,  Pittura  Ve- 
neziana. 

CONEGOCHEAQUE  Creek,  in  Geography,  a creek  of 
America,  which  rifes  near  Marierfburg,  in  Franklin  county 
and  date  of  Pennfylvania,  runs  foutherly  in  a winding 
courfe,  and  after  fupplying  a number  of  mills,  difeharges 
itfelf  into  the  Potowmack  at  William  Port,  in  Wafliington 
county,  Maryland;  19  miles  S.E.  of  Hancock,  and  8 miles 
S.  of  the  Pennfylvania  line. 

CONEI  or  Cowne,  George,  a native  of  North  Britain, 
and  a zealous  catholic,  went  to  refide  at  Modena,  in  Italy, 
at  an  early  age.  He  afterwards  fettled  at  Rome,  and  was 
celebrated,  during  the  pontificate  of  pope  Paul  V.,  for  his 
profound  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages. 
His  own  good  character  recommended  him  to  the  patronage 
of  the  cardinals  Montalto  and  Barberini.  The  latter  being 
nephew  to  pope  Urban  VIII.,  Conei  foon  obtained  fo  much 
of  the  favour  and  confidence  of  the  pontiff  as  to  be  en- 
truded  with  the  office  of  nuncio  to  Maria  Henrietta,  queen 
of  England,  which  he  difeharged  completely  to  the  fatis- 
fa&ion  of  the  papal  court.  As  a reward  for  his  conduct 
he  would  have  been  railed  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal,  had 
not  death  cut  off  his  profpe&s.  He  died  in  1640,  at  the 
age  of  forty-two ; leaving  behind  him.,  among  other  works 


of  merit,  “ The  Life  of  Mary  Stuart ;”  “ De  Inditutione 
principis “ De  Duplici  Statu  Religions  apud  Scotos,’’*' 
&c.  &c. 

CONEMAUGH  River,  and  Little  Conemaugh,  in  Geo * 
graphy,  are  the  head  waters  of  Kifkemandas,  in  Pennfylvania. 
After  palling  thiough  Laurel  hill  and  Chefnut  ridge,  Core- 
maugh  takes  that  name,  and  difeharges  it F : If  into  the  Alleg- 
hany, 29  miles  N.E.  of  Pitllburgh.  It  is  navigable  for 
boats,  and  there  is  a portage  of  iS  miles  between  it  and  the 
Frankdown  branch  of  Juniata  river.-— Alfo,  a town  of 
Pennfylvania,  19  miles  E.  of  fort  Ligomer. 

CONENTOS,  Las,  a city  of  La  Piata  or  Paraguay, 
in  S'urh  America,  in  the  diocefe  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

CONEPATL;  in  Zoology,  an  American  animal  of  the 
weefel  kind  mentioned  by  Hernand.  ; and  alfo  by  Ray  under 
the  title  of  Y-z  quip  all.  It  is  defcribed  as  bearing  a flrong 
rcfemblanee  to  the  racoon  in  lhape,  but  variegated  with 
two  long  (beaks  of  white,  one  on  each  fide  of  the  ridge  of 
the  back,  which  run  even  into  the  tail.  This  animal  is  faid 
to  be  of  a barmlefs  difpofibon,  but  of  a (linking  fmeli, 
and  when  puifued,  or  provoked,  will  difeharge  its  excre- 
ments at  the  perfon  who  offends  it  to  fix  or  eight  feet  dii- 
tance  ; thefe  have  a very  bad  finell  and  fpoil  peoples  cloaths 
by  leaving  indelible  yeUow  fpots  on  them.  Little 
more  is  known  of  this  animal  than  is  above  related.  It 
inhabits  New  Spain,  and  was  placed  by  Linnasus  in  his 
Syltcma  as  the  famefpecies  with  his  Viverra  Memphitis, 
the  memphitic  weefel,  and  chinche  of  Buffon.  Gmelin 
confiders  it  as  a diHinCt  fpecies,  and  deferibes  it  fpecifically 
under  the  name  of  conepatl.  This  animal  may  prove  to 
be  a variety  only  of  the  flriated  weefel,  or  perhaps  only  of 
the  memphitic  vvetfel  to  which  Linnaeus  at  firil  affigned  it. 
See  Viverra. 

CONERFREIT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in 
thecircle  of  Bavaria,  and  Upper  Palatinate  ; 34  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Amberg. 

CONESSI,  or  Conesti,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  a bark 
brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies.  It  is  frequent  in  Ceylon, 
and  Malabar,  where  the  natives  take  it  in  diarrhoeas,  lienteries, 
and  dyfenteries.  We  ufe  it  in  powder  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofes,  the  dofe  being  from  half  a dram  to  a dram. 
It  is  proper  to  give  a dofe  of  ipecacuanha  before  tak- 
ing it. 

This  tree  grows  alfo  on  the  Coromandel  coafl,  in  the  Eall 
Indies,  and  is  not  unlike  the  cadagopala  of  the  hortus  Mala « 
laricns.  The  bark  fhould  be  freffi  powdered,  and  the  elec- 
tuary prepared  with  fyrup  of  oranges  every  day  or  ever j 
other  day.  Med.  Eff.  vol.  iii.  art.  4. 

CONESTEO,  in  Geography,  a north-weftern  branch  of 
Tioga  river  in  the  Hate  of  New  York,  America. 

CONESTOGA,  a townlhip  of  America,  in  the  county 
of  Lancailer  and  Hate  of  Pennfylvania. 

CONESUS,  a fmall  lake  of  America,  in  the  county  of 
Geneffee  and  Hate  of  New  York,  which  conveys  its  wa- 
ters N.W.  to  Geneffee  river. 

CONFARREATION,  a ceremony  among  the  ancient 
Romans,  ufed  in  the  marriage  of  perfons  whofe  children 
were  deHined  for  the  honour  of  the  prieHhood. 

Confarreation  was  the  raoH  facred  of  the  three  modes  of 
contracting  marriage  among  that  people  ; and  confiHed,  ac-  ■ 
cording  to  Servius,  in  this,  that  the  pontfex  maximas  and 
fiarr.en  dialis  joined  and  contra&ed  the  man  and  woman,  by 
making  them  eat  of  the  fame  cake  of  falted  bread  ; whence 
the  term,y|jr  fignifying  meal  or  flour. 

Ulpian  fays,  it  confiHed  in  the  offering  up  of  fome  pure 
wheaten  bread  ; rehearfing,  at  the  fame  tune,  a certain 

formula;, 
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formula,  in  prefence  of  ten  witr.efles.  Dionyfius  Ha- 
liearnafleus  adds,  that  the  hufband  and  wife  did  eat 
of  the  fame  wheaten  bread,  and  threw  part  on  the 
vitflims. 

CONFECTION,  in  Pharmacy , a kind  of  compound 
remedy,  of  the  confidence  of  a foft  eledtary,  or  eletflu- 
ary. 

Confetflions  and  eletfluaries  are  compofed  chiefly  of  pow- 
ders, mixed  up  with  iyrups  or  honey,  into  fuch  a confid- 
ence, that  the  powders  may  not  feparate  by  keeping.  I hey 
are  chiefly  the  milder  medicines,  and  fuch  as  are  not  very 
ungrateful  to  the  palate,  that  enter  into  the  compolition  of 
the  eletfluaries;  for  as  they  are  taken  fomewhat  “ ad  libitum, 
it  would  be  unfafe  to  trull  this  mode  of  exhibition  of  the 
more  atflive  drugs.  The  lighter  powders  require  about 
twice  the  weight  of  fyrup  to  be  brought  to  the  proper 
confidence  of  ail  elecfluary.  The  ordinary  dofe  is  a piece 
about  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg.  See  Electuary. 

Several  electuaries  were  formerly  diflinguilhed  by  the  name 
of  confections  ; fome  of  which,  in  the  medical  language, 
are  corroborative,  and  o'hers  purgative. 

Of  the  numberofthe  corroborative  confections,  were  thofe 
of  alkermes,  of  hyacinth,  and  the  anacard'me  : a purgative  one 
is  the  confetflion  Hamech.  The  confection  of  alkermes  has 
-its  name  from  the  principal  ingredients  therein  ; which  is 
the  kermes,  or  alkermes,  or  fcarlet-grain.  The  other  ingre- 
dients were  pearls,  mufle,  cinnamon,  ambergris,  leaf-gold, 
juice  of  pippins,  and  rofe  water.  It  was  ranked  among  the 
bed  cardiacs,  and  frequently  ufed  for  the  palpitation  of 
the  heart,  or  fyncope;  and  fometimes  in  the  fmall-pox  and 
meafles. 

The  confection  of  hyacinth  was  faid  to  have  nearly  the 
fame  virtues  with  that  of  alkermes  ; but,  befldes,  it  was  fre- 
quently ufed  as  an  adringent.  It  confided  of  nearly  triple 
the  number  of  drugs;  whereof  the  precious  done,  called 
the  hyacinth,  was  edeemed  the  principal ; the  chief  of  the  rell 
were,  red  coral,  bole  armoniac,  terra  figillata,  myrrh,  the 
fantals,  burnt  hartfliorn,  camphire,  fapphire,  emerald,  topaz, 
and  mod  of  the  ingredients  of  the  confection  of  alkermes. 
The  anacard'me  confection  was  compofed  chiedy  of  anacar- 
diums  ; whence  the  name.  The  other  drugs  were  long 
pepper,  black  pepper,  mod  kinds  of  myrobalans,  cadoreum, 
&c.  It  was  ufed  to  purge  the  blood,  and  deemed  proper 
in  cold  difeafes. 

The  confection  Hamech,  took  its  name  from  that  of  its 
inventor,  an  Arabian  phylician.  Its  ingredients  were,  poly- 
pody, myrobalans,  agaric,  fenna,  tamarinds,  red  rofes,  man- 
na, colocynth,  &c.  It  was  applied  as  a dradic  for  the 
purging  of  the  grofier  humours  and  vifeidities  ; it  was  alfo 
of  fome  reputation  in  vertigoes  and  cancers.  But  all  thefe, 
though  we  have  thought  it  proper  to  mention  them,  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  modern  difpenfatories. 

CONFECTIO  aromalica.  See  the  next  article. 

Confectio  cardiaca,  a name  given  in  the  late  London 
Difpenfatory  to  the  fo  much  edeemed  medicine  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  the  confettio  Ra/cighana,  and  now 
denominated  tonfeEtio  aromatica.  The  compofuion  is  alfo 
aitered,  as  well  as  the  name,  and  is  ordered  now  to  be 
made  in  the  following  manner:  Take  zedoary,  in  coarfe 
powder,  and  faffron,  of  each  half  a pound,  and  of  diddled 
water,  three  pints.  Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours,  and 
then  prefs  out  and  drain.  Evaporate  the  drained  liquor  to 
a pound  and  a half,  and  add  of  compound  powder  of  crabs- 
claws,  fixteen  ounces  by  weight ; cinnamon  and  nutmeg,  of 
each  two  ounces  by  weight ; cloves,  one  ounce  by  weight  ; 
4efler  cardamom,  half  an  ounce  by  weight ; and  double  re- 
ined fugar,  two  pounds. 
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Powder  the  fpices  together  very  finely,  and  adding  the 
fugar,  make  a confetflion.  This  is  an  improvement  of  the 
confeSio  cardiaca  of  the  former  difpenfatory.  The  effential 
oil  of  the  cardamom  appeared,  on  an  experiment  made  at 
the  Hall,  to  be  loft  in  the  evaporation  of  the  tintflure  ; and, 
therefore,  the  cardamom  is  now  more  properly  added  in 
powder. 

Confectio  Damncratis.  See  Mithridate. 

Confectio  Fracajlor'n.  See  Diascordium. 

Confectio  Japonica , was  prepared  of  Japan  earth,  three 
ounces  ; tormencil  root,  nutmeg,  and  olibanum,  of  each  two 
ounces;  opium,  diflolved  in  Lifbon  wine,  a dram  and  a 
half ; ample  fyrup  and  conferve  of  rofes,  of  each  fourteen 
ounces.  An  elc&uary  of  thefe  ingredients  fupplied  the 
place  of  diafeordium  ; and  the  dofe  was  from  a fcruple  to  a 
dram. 

Confectio  Op'iata,  confetflion  of  opium,  is  prepared  in 
the  following  manner:  Take  of  hard  purified  opium,  pow- 
dered, fix  drams  by  weight  ; long  pepper,  ginger,  and 
caraway,  of  each  two  ounces  by  weight  ; fyrup  of  white 
poppy,  boiled  to  the  confidence  of  honey,  three  times  the 
weight  of  the  whole.  Mix  the  purified  opium  with  the 
heated  fyrup,  and  add  the  reft  in  powder. 

Confectio  Paulina,  a name  given  in  the  late  London 
Difpenfatory  to  the  compofition  which  ufed  to  be  called  coh- 
feElio  archigenis.  It  wa3  ordered  to  be  made  in  the 
following  manner:  Take  coitus  or  zedoary,  cinnamon, 
long  pepper,  black  pepper,  drained  ftorax,  galbanum,  opi- 
um, and  Ruflia  caftor,  of  each  two  ounces  ; of  iimple  fy- 
rup, boiled  to  the  confidence  of  honey,  an  equal  weight 
to  thiice  the  fpecies.  Pemberton’s  London  Pharm.  p. 
339- 

CONFECTOR,  among  the  Ancient  Romans , a fort  of 
gladiator,  hired  to  fight  in  the  amphitheatre  againft  beafts  ; 
thence  alfo  denominated  lejliarius.  See  Gladiator. 

The  confetflores  were  thus  called  a confciendis  lejliis,  from 
their  difpatching  and  killing  beads. 

The  Greeks  called  them  wapaSoAoi,  q.  d.  daring,  ra/h, 
defperate ; whence  the  Latins  borrowed  the  appellations  pa- 
rabolani.  and  parabolarii.  The  chridians  were  fometiir.es 
condemned  to  this  fort  of  combat. 

CONFECTS,  or  Confits,  a denomination  given  to 
fruits,  flowers,  herbs,  toots,  and  juices,  when  boiled  and 
prepared  with  fugar,  or  honey,  to  difpofe  them  to  keep,  or 
render  them  more  agreeable  to  the  tade. 

The  ancients  only  confited  with  honey  ; at  prefent,  fugar 
is  more  frequently  ufed.  Confetfls  half-fugartd  are  thofe 
only  covered  with  a little  fugar,  to  leave  more  of  the  natural 
tade  of  the  fruit. 

Confetfls  are  reduced  to  eight  kinds;  viz.  liquid  confects, 
marmalades,  jellies,  pajles , dry  confers,  conferves,  cand'ns,  and 
dragees,  or  fugar  plums. 

Liquid  confeHs  are  thofe  whofe  fruits,  either  whole,  in 
pieces,  in  feeds,  or  in  cinders,  are  confited  in  a fluid  tranf- 
parent  fyrup,  which  takes  its  colour  from  that  of  the  fruits 
boiled  in  it.  There  is  a good  deal  of  art  in  preparing  thefe 
well ; if  they  be  too  little  fugared,  they  turn  ; and  if  too 
much,  they  candy.  The  mod  edeemed  of  the  liquid  con- 
fetfls are  plums,  efpecially  thofe  called  mirabels,  barberries, 
quinces,  apricots,  cherries,  orange  flowers,  little  green  cit- 
rons from  Madeira,  green  cafiia  from  the  Levant,  myroba- 
lans, ginger,  cloves,  &c. 

Marmalades  are  a kind  of  pades  almoft  liquid,  made 
of  the  pulp  of  fruits,  or  dowers,  that  have  fome  con- 
fidence ; fuch  as  apricots,  apples,  pears,  plums,  quinces, 
oranges  and  ginger.  Marmalade  of  ginger  is  brought 
from  the  Indies  by  way  of  Holland  : it  is  edeemed  good 
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to  revive  the  natural  heat  in  old  men.  See  Marma- 
lade. 

Jellies  are  juices  of  feveral  fruits,  wherein  fugar  has  been 
diffolved,  and  the  whole,  by  boiling,  reduced  into  a pretty 
thick  cr.nfift-nce  ; fo  as,  upon  cooling,  to  refemble  a kind 
of  thin  tranfparent  glue,  or  iize.  Jellies  are  made  of  vari- 
ous kinds  of  fruits,  efpecialiy  goofeberries,  currants,  apples, 
and  quinces:  there  are  other  jellies  made  of  fifth,  fifli,  hnrtf- 
horn,  &c.  but  they  are  not  to  be  kept,  being  very  fubjeft 
to  corrupt.  See  Jelly. 

Pqftes  are  a kind  of  marmalades,  thickened  to  that  de- 
gree by  a proper  boiling,  as  to  afliime  any  form,  when  put 
into  little  moulds,  and  dried  in  the  oven.  The  mod  iri  ufe 
arethofeof  goofeberries,  quinces,  apples,  pears,  and  orange 
flowers  : thofe  of  piflachoes  are  the  molt  elteemed  ; thofe  of 
ginger  are  brought  from  the  Indies. 

Dry  Confers  are  thofe  whofe  fruits,  after  having  been 
boiled  in  the  fyrup,  are  taken  out  again,  and  drained,  and 
put  to  dry  in  an  oven.  Thefe  are  made  of  fo  many  kinds 
of  fruits,  that  it  would  be  hard  to  explain  them  all:  the 
molt  confiderable  are  citron  and  orange-peel,  plums,  pears, 
cherries,  apricots,  &c. 

Conferves  are  a kind  of  dry  corifefts,  made  with  fugar, 
paltes  of  flowers  or  fruits,  &c.  The  moll  ufual  among 
thefe,  are  thofe  of  rofes,  mallows,  rofemary  ; of  heps,  of 
orange  flowers,  violets,  jefiamin,  piflachoes,  citrons,  and 
floes. 

Note.  The  apothecaries,  under  the  title  of  conferees, 
comprehend  all  kinds  of  confefts,  both  dry  and  Jiqnid  ; 
whether  of  flowers,  fruits,  feeds,  roots,  barks,  or  leaves, 
prepared  with  fugar  or  honey,  to  preferve,  See.  See  Con- 
serve. 

Candies  are  ordinarily  entire  fruits,  candied  over  with 
fugar,  after  having  been  boiled  in  the  fyrup  ; which  ren- 
ders them  like  little  rocks  crylladized  ; of  various  figures 
and  colours,  according  to  the  fruits  enclofed  within 
them.  The  bed  candies  are  brought  from  Italy.  See 
Candy. 

Sugar-plums  are  a kind  of  little  dry  confefts,  made  of 
fmall  fruits  or  feeds,  little  pieces  of  bark,  or  odoriferous 
and  aromatic  roots,  &c.  inc  tilled  and  covered  over  with  a 
very  hard  fugar,  ordinarily  very  white.  Of  thefe  there  are 
various  kinds,  diftinguifhed  by  various  names  ; feme  made 
of  rafberries,  others  of  barberries,  melon-feeds,  piflachoes, 
filberds,  almonds,  cinnamon,  orange-peel,  coriander?,  ani- 
feeds,  caraways,  &c. 

CONFEDERACIES  of  Poland.  See  Poland. 

CONFEDERACY,  Fr.  Confederation , an  alliance,  com- 
paft,  or  league  between  different  princes  and  dates,  for  the 
fupport  of  a common  caufe.  See  Confederation. 

Confederacy,  in  Law,  is  when  two  or  more  perfons 
combine  to  do  any  damage  to  another,  or  to  commit  any' 
unlawful  aft. 

Confederacy  is  punifhable,  though  nothing  be  put  in  exe- 
cution : but  then  it  muft  have  thefe  four  incidents ; i.  That 
it  be  declared  by  fome  matter  of  profecution  ; as  by  making 
of  bonds  or  promifes  to  one  another:  2.  That  it  be  ma- 
licious; as  for  unjufl  revenge:  3.  That  it  be  falfe  ; i.  e. 
againft  the  innocent  : and,  lallly,  That  it  be  out  of  court, 
voluntarily.  S e Conspiracy. 

CONFEDERATE  Troops,  troops  of  different  na- 
tions united  together  in  one  common  caufe  againff  an 
enemy. 

CONFEDERATION  of  the  Rhine,  in  French  la 
Ligue  du  Rbin,  is  the  aft  by  which  feveral  German  dates, 
fituated  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Mayne,  feparatedthem- 


felves  from  the  Germanic  body,  and  affociatcd  as  confederated 
dates  of  the  Rhine,  under  the  proteftion  of  the  French  em- 
pire. The  inftrument  of  this  confederation  was  figned  at 
Paris,  on  the  12th  of  July  1806,  and  the  ratifications  were 
exchanged  at  Munich  on  the  2^th  of  the  fame  month.  The 
contrafting  parties  were  the  emperor  of  the  French,  on  the 
one  part,  and  on  the  other,  the  kings  of  Bavaria  and  Wirtem- 
berg,  the  archbiflmp  of  Ratifbon  as  prince  primate,  the 
grand  dukes  of  Baden,  Berg,  Elcffe  Darmftadt,  Naff-rn 
Weilbourg,  and  Naffau  Ufingen,  the  princes  of  Hohenzol- 
lern-Hechijjgen,  and  Seigmaringen,  Salm  Salm,  Salm  Kyr- 
burg,  Ifenburg  Birflein  and  Lichtenftein,  the  duke  of  Ah- 
remberg,  and  the  prince  of  Leyn.  They  declared  that  they 
would  admit  other  German  princes  and  ftates  in  all  cafes 
where  their  union  with  the  confederation  might  be  found 
confident  with  the  general  intered,  and  thus  virtually  anni- 
hilated the  inconfideiable  part  that  was  left  of  the  German 
empire.  This  induced  Francis  II.  lad  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, and  fird  of  AuAria,  formally  to  abdicate  the  German 
empire,  by  his  proclamation  of  the  6th  of  AuguA  1806.  It 
was  then  expefted  that  a fimilar  confederation  would  be 
formed  on  the  north  of  the  Mayne  under  the  proteftion  cf 
either  Pruffia  or  Ruffia  : but  the  king  of  Pruflia  having  de- 
clared war  againfl  France,  in  Qftober  1806,  and  having 
been  completely  overthrown  at  the  battle  of  Jena,  on  the 
14th  of  the  fame  month,  feveral  other  German  Aates- 
hadened  to  join  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  as  Lippe 
Detmold,  Schaumburg  Buckeburg,  Saxe  Weimar,  Saxe 
Gotha,  Saxe  Cobourg,  and  the  newly  created  kingdom  of 
Saxony.  By  the  peace  of  Tilfit,  which  erefts  the  Prufiian 
provinces  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  and  the  pofftflionsr 
of  Heffe  Caffel,  Orange  Fulda,  and  other  petty  German 
dates  into  a new  kingdom,  to  be  called  the  kingdom  of  WeA- 
phalia,  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine  is  extended  to  the 
banks  of  the  Elbe,  and  will  probably  receive  confiderable  mo- 
difications from  fuch  a large  and  important  accefilon  of  new 
members.  Its  original  Aipulations  were  that  the  confederated 
Hates, 

Art.  I.  are  for  ever  feparated  from  the  Germanic  body, 
and  united  by  a particular  confederation,  under  the  defigna- 
tion  of  the  “ Confederated  States  of  the  Rhine.” 

II.  Renounce  the  laws;  and 

III.  The  titles  of  the  empire. 

IV.  The  eleftor  arch-chancellor  takes  the  title  of  prince 
primate  and  mod  eminent  highnefs,  which  title  (hall  convey 
no  prerogative  derogatory  to  the  entire  fovereignty  which 
every  one  of  the  contrafting  parties  fhall  enjoy. 

V.  The  eleftor  of  Baden,  duke  of  Berg,  and  landgrave  of 
Heffe  Darmfladt,  take  the  title  of  grand  dukes  ; the  chief  of 
the  houfe  of  Naffau  that  of  duke  ; and  the  count  of  Leyn 
that  of  prince. 

VI.  The  affairs  of  the  confederation  fhall  be  difcuffed  in 
a congrefs  at  Frankfort  on  the  Mayne ; divided  into  two 
colleges,  that  of  the  kings  and  that  of  the  princes. 

VII.  The  members  of  the  league  mud  be  independent  of 
every  foreign  power.  They  cannot  enter  into  any  other  fer- 
vice  but  that  of  the  dates  of  the  confederation  and  its  allies. 
Thofe  who  have  been  in  the  fervice  of  a foreign  power,  and 
choofe  to  continue  in  the  fame,  mud  abdicate  their  principa- 
lity in  favour  of  one  of  their  children. 

VIII.  Should  any  prince  be  difpofed  to  alienate  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  his  fovereignty,  he  can  only  do  it  in 
favour  of  a confederate. 

IX.  All  difputes  are  fettled  in  the  affembly  at  Frankfort,, 
where 

X.  The  prince  primate  prefides.  But  if  the  two  colleges 
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deliberate  feparately,  he  prefides  in  the  college  of  kings,  and 
the  duke  of  Naflau  in  the  college  of  princes. 

XI.  The  fundamental  ftatute  is  to  be  framed  by  the  prince 
primate. 

XII.  The  French  emperor  is  protedlor  of  the  confedera- 
tion, and  names  the  fucceffor  of  the  prince  primate. 

XIII.  to  XXI.  Enumerate  the  ceffions  made  by  mem- 
bers of  the  league  : thus,  Naffau  cedes  to  Btrg  the  town  of 
Deufs  and  its  territory  ; Bavaria  acquires  the  imperial  city  of 
Nuremberg  and  its  territory  : and 

XXII.  The  prince  primate  receives  Frankfort  on  the 
Mavne,  and  its  territory,  as  his  property. 

XXIII.  and  XXIV.  Enumerate  the  lordfhips  over  which 
the  members  of  the  confederation  exercife  the  rights  of  fove- 
reignty. 

XXV.  They  alfo  enjoy  the  fovereignty  over  the  imperial 
kirghtdoms  included  within  their  boundaries. 

XXVI.  The  rights  of  fovereignty  cordiit  in  legiflation, 
adminill ration  of  juftice,  military  confcription  or  recruiting, 
and  levying  taxes. 

XXVII.  Regulates  the  patrimonial  or  private  property  of 
the  fubordinate  princes  and  counts.  1 heir  domains  cannot 
be  fold  or  given  to  any  prince  out  of  the  confederation,  with- 
out being  firft  offered  to  the  prince  under  whofe  fovereignty 
they  are  iituated.  «. 

XXVIII.  Thefe  fubordinate  princes  and  counts  preferve 
the  privilege  of  being  tried  by  their  peers.  Their  fortune 
cannot  be  confifcated,  but  their  revenues  may  be  ftquellrated 
during  thejife-time  of  the  criminal. 

XXIX.  and  XXX.  Regulate  the  payment  of  debts. 
XXXI.  The  fubordinate  princes  or  counts  may  take  up 
their  refidence  where  they  choofe,  and  draw  their  rents  or 
capitals  without  any  referve. 

XXXII.  Public  functionaries  not  retained  by  the  new 
fovercign,  receive  a penfion  proportionate  to  the  fituation 
they  held. 

XXXIII.  The  fame  takes  place  with  refpedl  to  religious 
orders  lofing  their  income. 

XXXIV.  The  confederates  renounce  all  reciprocal  claims, 
except  the  eventual  right  of  fucceflion. 

XXXV.  Between  the  French  emperor  and  the  confede- 
rated ftates  there  (hall  be  federatively  and  individually  an  al- 
liance, by  virtue  of  which  every  continental  war  in  which 
either  is  engaged  (hall  be  common  to  all. 

XXXVI.  In  the  event  of  any  power  making  prepara- 
tions for  war,  the  contrafling  parties,  in  order  to  prevent 
furprife,  fhall,  upon  the  requifition  of  the  minifter  of  one  of 
them  at  the  affembly  of  the  league,  arm  likewife.  And  as 
the  contingent  of  the  allies  is  fubdivided  into  four  parts,  the 
affembly  (hall  decide  how  many  are  to  be  called  into  adlivity. 
The  armament,  however,  (hall  only  take  place  upon  the 
fummons  of  the  French  emperor  to  each  of  the  confede- 
rates. 

XXXVII.  The  king  of  Bavaria  binds  himfelf  to  fortify 
Augfburgh  and  Lindau,  and  to  form  and  maintain  artillery 
and  baking  eftablifhments  in  the  faid  places. 

XXXVIII.  The  contingent  of  each  confederate  is: 
France  200,000  men,  Bavaria  30,000,  Wirtemberg  12,000, 
Baden  8coo,  Berg  5000,  Darmiladc  4000,  Naffau,  Hohen- 
zollern,  and  others  4000. 

XXXIX.  Admits  of  the  acceffion  of  other  German  prin- 
ces ; and, 

XL.,  as  the  concluding  article,  ffipulates  the  exchange  of 
the  ratifications. 

Of  the  two  principal  articles  of  the  new  conftitution  of 
the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  one  relates  to  the  eftablilh- 
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meflt  of  a fuperior  court  of  appeal,  in  which  all  caufes  be- 
tween the  fovereigns  and  their  fuhjedi3  (hall  he  finally  de- 
cided. The  other  (Updates  that  the  manufactures  of  each 
(late  (hall  be  allowed  to  be  freely  imported  into  all  the  other 
ftates  of  the  confederacy.  Several  new  roads  are  to  be  made 
in  order  to  facilitate  commerce. 

CONFERENCE,  in  its  fiiffand  primary  fenfe,  denotes 
mutual  difeourfe,  and  more  efpecially  fuch  difeourfe  on 
ferious  and  important  fubjects.  It  alfo  denotes  an  appointed 
meeting  for  difeufling  fome  point,  by  perfonal  debate  ; of  this 
kind  was  that  held  at  Ratilbon,  in  i6ot,  at  the  joint  de- 
fire of  Maximilian,  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  Philip  Lewis, 
elector  Palatine,  between  fome  eminent  Lutheran  doctors  on 
one  fide,  and  three  cekbrattd  Jefuits  on  the  other.  The 
difpute  turned  upon  the  two  great  points,  to  which  almoft  all 
the  contefts  between  the  Proteftants  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics are  reducible,  viz.  the  rule  of  faith  and  the  judge  of 
controverfies.  In  1615,  another  conference  was  held  at 
Newberg  between  James  Keilbronner,  a learned  Lutheran, 
and  James  Keller,  a celebrated  Jeluit,  by  the  appointment 
of  Wolfgang  William,  prince  Palatine,  who  had  a little  be- 
fore that  time  embraced  the  Romifh  faith.  But  the  moll 
famous  of  all  thefe  conferences  was  that  held  in  the  year 
1645  at  Thorn,  by  the  exprefs  order  of  Uladillaus  IV. 
king  of  Poland,  between  (everal  eminent  dodlors  of  the 
Romifh,  Lutheran,  and  reformed  churches.  As  this  meet- 
ing was  intended  to  heal  the  divilions  that  prevailed  among 
thefe  churches,  and  to  difeover  fome  method  for  healing 
their  differences,  and  for  effecting  their  reunion,  it  was  on 
this  account  called  the  “ Charitable  conference.”  But  the 
iffue  of  this  conference  wasvery  far  from  beingfavourable  to  the 
projedled  union.  Some  time  after  this,  Erneft,  landgrave  of 
Heffe,  in  order  to  give  a plaufible  colour-to  his  apoftacy  from 
the  Proteftarit  religion,  and  make  it  appear  to  be  the  refult  of 
examination  and  convidlion,  obliged  Valerianus  Magnus,  a 
learned  capuchin,  to  enter  the  lifts  with  Peter  Habercorn,  a 
reformed  minifter,  in  the  caftle  of  Rheinneld.  Belides  thefe 
public  conferences  on  the  continent,  there  were  others  of  a 
more  private  nature  held,  during  the  17th  century,  between 
the  doctors  of  the  contending  churches.  The  mod  remark- 
able of  thefe  was  the  famous  difpute  between  John  Claude, 
the  mod  learned  of  the  Reformed  divines  in  France,  and 
Jaques  Benigne  de  Boffuet,  whofe  genius  and  erudition 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  Romifh  dodlors  in  that  coun- 
try. This  difpute,  held  in  the  year  1683,  terminated,  like 
all  the  reft,  in  widening  the  breach  initead  of  healing  it. 
Neither  of  the  contending  parties  could  be  perfuaded  to 
yield  ; but,  on  the  contrary,  they  both  returned  from  the 
field  of  controverfy  more  rivetted  in  their  own  opinions, 
and  more  averle  from  thofe  of  their  acverfarics.  Another 
conference  was  held  at  Leipfic,  in  1631,  between  three 
Saxon  dodlors  on  the  one  fide,  and  fome  of  the  moll  emi- 
nent divines  of  Htffe-Caffel  and  Brandenburgh  on  the  other, 
with  a view  of  reprefenting,  with  fidelity  and  precifion, 
their  refpedlive  doctrines,  and  for  the  purpofe  of  difeover- 
ing  the  obftacles  which  prevented  the  union  of  the  Lutheran 
and  Reformed  churches.  The  conference,  however,  though 
amicably  condudled,  broke  up  without  having  contributed 
in  any  refpedl  to  promote  the  falutary  work  of  peace.  The 
conference  held  at  Caffel  in  1661,  by  the  order  of  William 
VI.,  landgrave  of  Heffe,  between  two  profeffors  at  Rin- 
telen,  on  the  fide  of  the  Lutherans,  and  two  others  of  the 
univerfity  of  Marpurg  on  that  of  the  Reformed,  was  at- 
tended with  much  greater  fuccefs  than  that  of  Thorn 
above  mentioned  : for,  though  it  did  not  bring  about  a per- 
fedl  uniformity  of  opinion,  it  produced  an  effedl,  which 
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was  in  reality,  much  better,  a fpirit  of  Chriftian  charity 
and  forbearance. 

The  molt  famous  conferences  of  a fimilar  kind,  held  in 
England,  were  thofe  of  Hampton-Court  \ n 1604,  and  of  the 
Savoy  in  i66r.  The  former  was  held  by  order  of  James  I., 
on  pretence  of  finding  expedients,  which  might  terminate 
the  religious  difputes  between  the  chinch  and  the  puritans, 
and  reconcile  both  parties.  The  profeffed  defign  of  this 
conference  was  to  examine  the  objections  of  the  puritans 
againft  the  doCtrir.e,  government,  and  difcipline  of  the 
eftablifhed  church,  and  to  rectify  its  abufes.  But  the 
progrefs  and  refult  of  it  evidently  fhew,  that  it  was  the  defign 
of  the  king  to  make  an  olfentatious  difpiay  of  his  learning, 
and  to  mortify  the  puritans,  who  had  favourable  expectations 
from  James’s  education  in  Scotland,  and  his  profefTed  at- 
tachment to  the  church  ellablilhed  in  that  country,  but  who 
found,  in  the  event,  that  he  had  conceived  invincible  pre- 
judices againft  them.  The  difputants  on  both  iides  were 
nominated  by  the  king.  For  the  church,  there  were  nine 
biftiops,  and  about  as  many  dignitaries  ; and  for  the  puri- 
tans, there  were  only  four  minifters.  This  conference  con- 
tinued three  days,  viz.  Jan.  14th,  t6th,  and  18th.  The 
fir  ft  day’s  conference  was  with  the  biftiops  and  deans  ; the 
puritan  minifters  not  being  prefent  ; when  the  king  made  a 
fpeeeh  in  commendation  of  the  hierarchy  of  the  church  of 
England,  congratulated  himfelf,  that  he  was  now  come  into 
the  “ promifed  land,”  & c.  &c.  ; and  informed  them,  that 
the  reafon  of  his  confulting  them  by  themfelves  was  to  re- 
ceive fatisfaCtion  from  them  : 1.  About  fome  things  in  the 
Common  Prayer.  2.  Concerning  excommunication  in  the 
ecclefiaftical  eourts.  3.  About  providing  fome  well  quali- 
fied minifters  for  Ireland  ; that  if  any  thing  ftiould  be  found 
meet  to  be  redreffed,  it  might  be  done  without  their  being 
confronted  by  their  opponents.  After  fome  alterations  of 
no  great  importance,  agreed  on  between  the  king  and  the 
biftiops,  with  regard  to  the  confirmation  of  children,  the 
abfolution  of  the  church,  private  baptifm,  and  baptifm  by 
women,  and  excommunication  for  leffer  crimes,  hismajefty’s 
fcruples  were  fatisfied  ; and  thus  ended  the  firft  day’s  con- 
ference. On  the  fecond  day,  Jan.  16th,  the  four  minifters  on 
the  fide  of  the  puritans,  together  with  Patrick  Galloway, 
minifter  of  Perth  in  Scotland,  and  two  bilhops  and  fix  or 
eight  deans  on  the  other  fide,  were  convened.  The  king, 
feated  in  his  chair,  with  his  nobles  and  privy  counfellors 
around  him,  informed  the  puritanical  minifters  that  he  was 
ready  to  hear  their  objections  againft  the  eftabliftiment. 
Upon  which  Dr.  Raynolds,  one  of  their  number,  in  the 
name  of  his  brethren,  humbly  requefted  : 1.  That  the  doc- 
trine of  the  church  might  be  preferved  pure,  according  to 
God’s  word.  2.  That  good  paftors  might  be  planted  in  all 
churches,  to  preach  in  the  fame.  3‘  Phat  the  Dook  of 
Common  Prayer  might  be  fitted  to  more  increafe  of  piety. 
4.  That  church  government  might  be  iincerely  miniftered 
according  to  God’s  word.  In  the  difeufiion  of  thefe 
points,  Bancroft  and  the  king  took  an  aCtive  part.  At  the 
clofe  of  this  day’s  debate,  his  majefty  highly  incenfed  at 
the  complaints  ftated  by  Dr.  Raynolds,  told  the  minifters, 
that  he  found  they  were  aiming  at  a Scots  prefbytery  ; 

“ which,  fays  he,  agrees  with  monarchy  as  well  as  God 
and  the  devil ; there  jack  and  Tom  and  Will  and  Dick 
ftiall  meet  and  cenfure  me  and  my  council.  Therefore  I re- 
iterate my  former  fpeeeh:  “ Le  Roi  s’avifera.”  Stay,  I 
pray,  for  one  feven  years  before  you  demand  ; and  then,  if 
you  find  me  grow  purlie  and  fat,  I may  perchance  hearken 
tanto  you.  For  that  government  will  keep  me  in  breath, 
and  give  me  work  enough.  I remember  how  they  ufed  the 
poor  lady,  my  mother,  in  Scotland,  and  me  in  my  minor- 
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ity.”  Then  turning  to  the  biftiops,  he  put  his  hand  to  hi* 
hat  and  fa  id  “ mv  lords,  I may  thank  you  that  thefe  puri- 
tans plead  for  my  fupremacy  ; for  if  once  you  are  out  ana 
they  in  place,  I know  what  would  become  of  my  in  ore - 
macy,  tor  no  lijloop,  no  ling.”  When  Dr.  Raynolds  faid 
he  had  nothing  more  to  offer,  the  king  faid,  “ if  this  be  all 
your  party  have  to  fay,  I will  make  them  conform,  or  I 
will  hurry  them  out  of  this  land,  or  elfe  worfe.”  On  the 
termination  of  this  day’s  conference,  fome  afferted  that  the 
puritans  had  been  grofsly  infulted  and  ridiculed,  and  that 
they  had  not  been  allowed  freedom  of  fpeeeh ; but  the 
biftiops  and  courtiers  flattered  the  king’s  wifdom  and  learn- 
ing, and  called  him  the  Solomon  of  the  age.  Bancroft  fell 
upon  his  knees,  and  faid,  “ I proteft  my  heart  melteth  for 
joy,  that  Almighty  God  of  his  finguiar  mercy,  has  given 
us  fuch  a king,  as  (ince  Chrift’s  time  has  not  been.”  Chan- 
cellor Egerton  faid,  “ he  had  never  feen  the  king  and  prieft 
fo  fully  united  in  oneperfon.”  The  king  was  no  iefs  fatis- 
fied with  his  own  conduCt,  and  boafted  of  his  victory  over 
the  puritans.  At  the  third  day’s  conference,  Jan. 18,  the 
bilhops  and  deans  were  firft  called  into  the  privy-cham’oer  with 
the  Chilians,  to  Tatis f y the  king  about  the  high  commiifion 
and  the  oath  ex  officio  ; and  when  the  king  expreffed  his  fa- 
tisfaCtion with  the  latter,  the  old  archbifnop  (Whitgift)  was 
fo  tranfported  as  to  exclaim,  “ undoubtedly  your  majefty 
fpeaks  of  the  fpecial  affilfance  of  God's  fpirit.”  A com- 
mittee of  biftiops  and  privy-counfeilors  was  then  appointed 
to  confider  of  leffening  the  charges  in  the  high  commiifion, 
for  planting  fchools  and  proper  minifters  in  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland,  and  on  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland. 
After  which  Dr.  Raynolds  and  his  brethren  were  called  in, 
not  to  difpute,  but  only  to  hear  the  few  alterations  or  ex- 
planations in  the  Common  Prayer  Book,  that  had  been 
adopted;  but  when  they  expreffed  their  with  that  fomething 
further  might  be  done,  or  at  leaft  that  the  furplice  and  crois 
might  not  be  urged,  the  king  replied  with  a ftern  counte- 
nance, interrupting  the  biftiops  who  were  about  to  anfiver, 
“ We  have  taken  pains  here  to  conclude  in  a refolution  for 
uniformity,  and  you  will  undo  all  by  preferring  the  credit  of 
a few  private  men  to  the  peace  of  the  church  ; this  is  the 
Scots  way;  but  I will  have  none  of  this  arguing;  there- 
fore let  them  conform,  and  that  quickly  too,  or  they  fhall 
hear  of  it ; the  biftiops  will  give  them  fome  time,  but  if  any 
are  of  an  obftinate  and  turbulent  fpirit,  I will  have  them 
enforced  to  conformity.”  Thus  ended  this  conference,  and 
the  opportunity  for  conciliation  and  union  was  loft  ; and 
this  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  king’s  pedantry  and  love  of 
adulation,  to  his  high  and  arbitrary  principles,  and  to  his 
inveterate  hatred  of  the  Puritans. 

The  Savoy  conference  was  held  in  purfuance  of  the  de- 
claration of  Charles  II.  Oft.  25,  1660,  concerning  ecclefi- 
aftical affairs,  when  12  biftiops  and  nine  affifiants  were  ap- 
pointed on  the  part  of  the  epifcopal  church  of  England, 
and  as  many  minifters  on  the  fide  of  the  prefbvtcrians,  to 
affemble  at  the  bifliop  of  London’s  lodgings  at  the  Savoy  ; 

“ to  review  the  book  of  Common  Prayer,  comparing  it  with 
the  mod  ancient  and  pureft  liturgies ; and  to  take  into 
their  ferious  and  grave  confideration  the  feveral  directions 
and  rules,  forms  of  prayer,  and  things  in  the  faid  book  of 
Common-Prayer  contained;  and  to  advife  and  confult  upon 
the  fame,  and  the  feveral  objections  and  exceptions  which 
Ihall  be  now  raifed  againft  the  fame ; and  if  occaiion  be,  to 
make  fuch  reafonable  and  neceffary  alterations,  corrections, 
and  amendments,  as  Ihall  be  agreed  upon  to  be  needful  and 
expedient,  for  giving  farkfaCtion  to  tender  confciences,  and 
the  reftoring  and  c ntinuance  of  peace  and  unity  in  the 
churches  under  his  majeftv’s  government  and  direction.” 

3 B They 
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They  were  to  continue  four  months'  from  the  25th  of  March* 
j(> 61 , and  then  prefent  the  refult  of  their  conferences  to  h’.s 
majiity m der  their  feveral  hands.  When  the  conference 
opened  on  the  15th  of  April,  fonie  difficulties  occurred 
about  the  proper  mode  of  proceeding  ; fome  of  the  prefby- 
terian  party  were  for  infilling  only  on  a few  matters  of  im- 
portance, judging  that  if  thefe  were  gained,  and  an  union 
followed,  it  might  be  more  eafy  to  obtain  the  others  after- 
wards. But  the  majority,  by  the  influence  of  Mr.  Baxter, 
were  for  extending  their  defires  to  the  utmoft,  and  thought 
themfelves  bound  by  the  words  of  the  corr.m'ffion,  to  offer 
every  thing  which  they  thought  might  Conduce  to  the  peace 
of  the  church  ; but  when  they  were  put  in  mind,  that  the 
king’s  commiffion  gave  them  no  power  to  alter  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church,  nor  to  infill  upon  archbifhop  Ufner’s 
model,  nor  fo  much  as  to  claim  the  conceffion  of  his  majef- 
ty’s  late  declaration,  they  were  much  difcouraged  ; for  they 
were  now  convinced  that  ali  they  were  to  expeCt  were  a few 
amendments  in  the  liturgy  and  Common -Prayer  Book. 
They  wifhed  alfo  to  have  confulted  their  abfent  brethren, 
and  to  have  received  from  them  a commiffion  in  form  ; but 
this  was  denied.  Inftead  of  drawing  up  a few  fupple- 
mental  forms  and  making  fome  amendments  to  the  old  li- 
turgy, Mr.  Baxter  compoled  a new  one,  in  the  language  of 
feripture,  which  he  called  “ The  Reformed  Liturgy;”  not 
with  a defign  entirely  co  fet  afide  the  old  one,  but  to  give 
men  liberty  to  ufe  either  according  to  their  own  choice  and 
approbation.  This  was  prefented  to  the  bilhops  in  the  con- 
ference, together  with  exceptions  to  the  “ old  litur- 
gy.” This  gave  great  offence,  partly  becaufe  a liturgy, 
compofed  by  a Angle  perfon  in  fourteen  days,  was  fet  in 
competition  with  one  which  had  been  received  in  the  church 
for  a whole  century  ; and  partly,  becaufe  it  was  incoufiltent 
■with  the  commiffion,  and  the  bilhops’ declaration  of  varying 
no  further  from  the  old  ftandard  than  ffiould  appear  to  be 
neceffary;  and,  therefore,  the  reformed  liturgy  was  reject- 
ed at  once  without  examination.  When  the  prefbyterians 
prefented  their  exceptions  to  the  liturgy,  they  accompanied 
them  with  “ a petition  for  peace,”  befeeching  the  bilhops 
to  yield  to  their  amendments ; to  free  them  from  the  fub- 
icriptions  and  oaths  in  his  majelty’s  late  declaration,  and  not 
to  infill  upon  the  re-ordination  of  thofe  who  had  been  or- 
dained without  a diocefan  bifhop,  nor  upon  the  furplice,  the 
crofs  in  baplifm,  and  other  indifferent  ceremonies,  enforcing 
their  petition  by  various  arguments  and  motives.  Thefe  ex- 
ceptions were  canvafl'ed,  and  produced  a variety  of  alternate 
objections  and  replies.  The  bilhops,  however,  would  make 
no  conceffion  to  the  prejudices  of  the  prefbyterians ; upon 
which  they  fent  them  a large  expoflulatory  letter,  in  which, 
after  having  repeated  their  objections,  they  lay  the  wounds 
ol  the  church  at  their  door,  i he  term  for  the  treaty  being 
almolt  fpun  out  in  a paper  ccntroverfy,  about  10  days  before 
the  commiffion  expired,  a deputation  was  agreed  on,  to 
argue  the  nectffity  of  alterations  in  the  prefent  liturgy. 
Three  of  each  party  were  chofen  to  manage  the  argument. 
The  difpute,  however,  terminated  without  effeCt.  From 
arguments  the  prdbyterhn  minilters  defeended  to  in- 
treaties, and  befought  the  bifhops  to  compaffionate  ferupu- 
lous  minds,  and  not  to  defpile  their  weaker  brethren  ; to 
all  which  the  bilhops  replied,  that  they  were  only  conimif- 
fioned  to  make  fuch  alterations  in  the  liturgy  as  ffiould  be 
neceffary,  and  fuch  as  Ihould  be  agreed  upon.  Mr.  Baxter 
fays,  that  the  bifhops  would  not  abate  the  fmall-ell  cere- 
mony, nor  correCt  the  groffelt  error,  for  the  peace  of  the 
church.  Ihus  the  king’s  comm  flion  expired  July  25,  and 
the  conferences  ended  without  any  profpeCt  of  accommoda- 
tion. It  was  agreed  at  the  conciufion,  that  each  party 


might  reprefent  to  his  majefly,  that  they  were  all  agreed 
upon  the  ends  of  the  conference,  which  were  the  Wtlfarej 
unity,  and  peace  of  the  church,  but  it’ll  difagreed  as  to  the 
means  of  procuring  them.  The  bifhops  thought  they  had  n£> 
occafion  lo  reprefent  their  cafe  in  writing,  but  the  prefbyte- 
rian  commiffioners  met  by  themfelves,  and  drew  up  an  ac- 
count of  their  proceedings,  with  a petition  for  that  relief 
which  they  could  not  obtain  from  the  bifhops.  Hume’s 
Hilt.  vol.  vi.  10.  13.,  vol.  vii.  369. 

CONFERVA,  in  Botany,  a name  occurring  in  Pliny  fop 
a water  plant,  fuppofed  to  be  C.  rivularis  of  Linnteus,  fo 
called,  he  fays,  a conferruminando,  becaufe  it  clofely  adheres 
together,  Linn.  gen.  1207.  Schrtb.  1672.  Juff.  6.  Vent. 
2,  ,32.  Clafs  and  order,  cryptogamia  alg<e.  Nat.  Ord.  Algte. 
Linn.  Juff.  Vent. 

Gen.  Char.  Fibres  Ample,  uniform,  capillary,  filamentous.” 
Linn.  “Filaments  capillary,  Ample  or  branched,  jointed  ; 
joints  numerous,  often  unequal.”  Lam.  Vent.  “ Seeds  pro- 
duced within  the  fubitance  of  the  capillary  or  jointed  frond, 
or  in  cloftd  tubercles  united  with  it.”  Dr.  Smith. 

Species.  I.  Simple. 

* Immerfed. 
f In  fait  water. 

1.  C.  confervicola.  Conferva  upon  conferva.  Dillw  conf. 
8.  Dill.  Mufc.  J52.  tab.  85.  fig.  21.  “ Filaments  fimple, 
minute,  fomewhat  crowded,  acute;  partitions  obfeure; 
joints  cylindrical,  unequal  in  length.”  Dillw.  Filaments 
rarely  more  than  an  eighth  of  an  inch  long,  of  a dark  glau- 
cous colour,  tapering.  Common  in  the  latelt  months  of 
autumn  on  various  fuci  and  confervas.  2.  C .Jiacca.  Dillw. 
49.  “ Filaments  fimple,  very  (lender,  minute,  flaccid;  parti- 
tions tranfparent;  joints  very  fhort.”  Growing  in  looie 
patches  of  a green  colour,  about  half  or  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  long,  faints  fearcely  half  fo  long  as  broad.  Parafitical 
on  confervas,  and  the  fmaller  fuci  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Swanfea.  3.  C.fucicola.  Vclley  Mar.  Plant.  PI.  4.  Dillw.  66 » 
Wither.  4.  136.  “ Filaments  cluttered,  fimple,  obtufe ; par- 
titions tranfparent,  (lightly  contracted;  joints  rather  long.” 
Dill  w.  Filaments  very  numerous,  thickly  clultered  at  the 
root,  diverging  while  in  the  water,  from  four  to  fix  lines 
long,  of  a dirty  yellow  or  brown  colour,  fomewhat  gloffy 
when  dried,  joints  about  twice  as  long  as  broad,  filled  with 
minute  granules.  Parafitical  on  fucus  veficulofus,  and  fome-* 
times  on  nodofus.  4.  C.  curta.  Dillw.  76.  “ Filaments  cluf- 
tered,  Ample,  fomewhat  cartilaginous  or  horny,  ereCf,  fhort, 
attenuated  at  both  ends;  partitions  tranfparent,  (lightly 
contracted;  joints  rather  ffiort.”  Filaments  feldom  more 
than  three  or  four  lines  long,  of  an  olive-brown  colour,  ob- 
tufe, growing  in  roundilh  ftiff  tufts.  Joints  not  much  longer 
than  thick.  Parafitical  on  fuci.  3.  C.  earned.  Dillw.  84. 
“ Filaments  fimple,  clultered,  fomewhat  knotty,  flelh-co- 
loured;  joints  rather  fhort,  attenuated  at  both  ends;  juice 
colleCted  into  folitary  globules.”  Filaments  from  a quarter 
to  half  an  inch  long,  rather  obtufe.  Partitions  dark-coloured. 
Joints  fometimes  about  twice  the  length  of  the  diameter, 
iometimes  little  more  than  the  length  ; colourlefs,  except 
where  the  juice  is  collected.  Parafitical  in  loofe  tufts  on 
other  confervae.  6.  C.  capillaris.  Linn.  Sp.  Pi.  14.  Lam.  14. 
Dill.  p.  25 . tab.  J.  fig.  25.  A.  Dillw.  9.  (C.  linum  ; Flor, 
Dan.  771.  C.  palnftris,  live  filum  marinum  Anglicum.  Rai. 
Syn.p,6o.n.  16.)  “Filaments  fimple,  cylindrical,  rather 
rigid,  curled,  entangled,  brittle;  partitions  tranfparent  ; 
joints  cylindrical,  Ihort;  capfules  feffile.”  Filaments  three- 
or  four  feet  long,  about  the  thickntfs  of  large  thread,  pale 
yeltowilh  green,  entangled,  but  never  adhering  together; 
perfectly  flaccid  after  it  has  been  expofed  a-few  minutes  to 
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the  air.  Partitions  quite  tranfparent,  with  a thin  blackifli 
line  on  each  fide.  ‘Joints,  when  dry,  generally  appearing 
alternately  comprefied.  Found  in  the  ditches  and  flagnant 
pools  of  fa  t marfhes.  7.  C.  lortuofa.  Didw.  46.  “ Filaments 
Ample,  rather  rigid,  entangled,  ilender;  partitions  tranfpa- 
rent; jonts  cylindrical,  rather  long.”  Refemblirig  the  pre- 
ceding fpecies  in  miniature.  Filaments  as  fine  as  human  hair, 
lcfs  brittle  than  thofe  of  C.  capiilaris;  joints  nearly  twice  as 
long  as  broad.  Found  in  falt-pools,  and  on  rocks  in  the 
fea.  8.  C.  area.  Dillw.  80.  “ Filaments  fimple,  rather  ri- 

gi  1,  nearly  ftr  fight ; partitions  glaffy-tranfparent,  contracted; 
joints  oblong,  fiaort.”  Filaments  feveral  from  the  fame  root, 
from  fix  to  fifteen  inches  long,  fometimes  nearly  the  thick- 
nefs  of  a crow  quill,  generally  about  that  of  large  thread, 
dark  or  blueilh  green,  brittle.  Joints  not  fo  long  as  broad, 
rounded  at  each  end.  On  Hones  in  the  fea. 

•j-j'  In  frejlo  water. 

9.  C . for cl'i da.  Dillw.  60.  “Filaments  fimple,  flender; 
partitions  ring-like;  joints  rather  long,  tranfparent.”  Fila- 
ments very  long,  extremely  (lender,  entangled.  Joints  about 
four  times  as  long  as  thick.  In  ponds,  pools,  and  ditches 
frequent.  In  ponds  forming  a femi-tranfparent  cloud-like 
trial's  round  the  grafs  or  reed  on  which  ic  grows,  of  a yel- 
Iowifh  green  colour.  In  fmall  currents,  floating,  in  denfer 
maff.s,  on  the  furface.  10.  C.  inflata.  Smith  Eng.  Bat. 
1670.  Conjugata  inflata;  Vaucher  conf.  68.  tab.  3.  fig.  8. 
“ Filaments  Ample  ; joints  three  times  as  long  as  broad;  when 
fertile,  fwelling  and  elliptical.”  Filaments  but  the  700th 
part  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  tranfparent,  almolt  colourlefs. 
Joints  at  firll  exaft'y  cylindrical,  marked  with  green  colour- 
ing matter  in  fpiral  lines;  afterwards  fwelling,  elliptical,  each 
protruding  a lateral  tube,  fo  as  to  unite  with  fimilar  tubes 
of  a neighbouring  plant.  The  colouring  matter  of  one 
joint  paffes  into  the  other,  its  Ipiral  appearance  being  en- 
tirely loll.  At  length  each  joint  which  has  received  it  fwells 
Hill  more,  growing  quite  elliptical,  and  filled  with  a folid 
green  body,  which  M.  Vaucher  has  provrd  to  be  a Angle 
feed,  producing  in  due  time  a lolitary  young  plant.  Thtfe 
appearances  cannot  be  perceived  without  the  aid  of  a miero- 
fcope.  Found  by  Mr.  W.  Boner  at  Henfitld  in  Suffex.  11.C. 
punclalis . Dillw.  51.  “ Filaments  Ample,  flippery,  very  (len- 
der; parttions  obfcure;  joints  rather  {hurt,  cylindrical; 
juice  finally  collected  into  folitary  globules.”  Filaments 
from  one  to  two  inches  long,  fo  (lender,  as,  when  Angle, 
f earcely  to  be  dillin.guiflied  by  the  naked  eye.  In  ditches 
and  pools  not  unfrequent.  12.  C .bipunBata.  Dillw.  2.  Smith 
Eng.  Bot.  1610.  Roth  Cat.  Bot.  ii.  p.204.  (CJiellina;  Muller 
in  Nov,  Aft.  Pet.  iii.)  “ Filaments  flippery,  yellowifh , joints 
fhort,  cylindrical,  with  two  (pots.”  Joints  remarkable  in 
having  each  two  dark  fpots,  frequently  furni(hed  with  a 
green  longitudinal  (freak  running  through  them;  thefe  foots 
iometimes  fill  nearly  the  whole,  fometimes  only  a fmall  por- 
tion of  the  joint,  and,  when  verging  upon  decay,  aflame  a 
deflated  appearance;  but  are  not  v.lible  without  the  aid  of 
a microfcope.  13.  C.  nitida.  Dillw.  4.  Flor.  Dan.  tab.  S19. 
(C.  rivuiaris;  Hudf.  Flor.  Ang.  1.  (3.  C.  fencea-crafiior  & 
varie  extenfa.  Dill.  p.  13.  tab.  2-  fig  2.  C.  decimina  ; Mull, 
nov.  aft.  Pet.  iii.  C.  fetiformis ; Roth.  Cat.  Bot.  Fafc.  1 . p. 
171.  2.  p.  103.  Byffus  palultris  confervo  des,  Mich.  Gen. 
tab.  89.  fig.  6.)  “ Filaments  fimple,  firming,  (hppery;  joints 
rather  long,  cylindrical;  granules  of  the  fruftifieatron  doubly 
fpiral.”  Filaments  a foot  or  more  long,  about  the  thicknefs 
of  a human  hair,  dark  green,  growing  at  the  bottom  of  the 
water  in  loofe  irregular  patches,  not  fufficiently  matted  as 
to  contain  air  bubbles,  nor  fo  much  entangled  as  in  many 
others.  14.  C . fpiralis.  Dillw.  3.  Smith  Eng.  Bot.  1656. 
Rsth  Cat.  Bot.  it.  p.  202  (C.  quiniaa;  Mull.  aft. -nov.  Pet, 


iii.)  “ Filaments  fimple,  flippery;  joints  cylindrical;  rather 
long;  granules  of  the  fruftiiication,  Amply  fpiral.”  Fila- 
ments longer  and  more  (lender  than  thofe  of  nitida,  anaito- 
mifing  like  thofe  of  C.  inflata.  15.  C.  jugalis.  Dillw.  5. 
Flor.  Dan.  tab.  883.  (C.  fealaris ; Roth.  Cat.  Bot.  ii.  p. 

196.)  “ Filaments  fimple,  flaccid,  often  conjugate  by  pain; 
granules  of  the  fruft  (Ration  doubly  fpiral;  finally  collefted 
into  globules.”  In  pools  and  ditches.  Mr.  Dillwyn  drongly 
fulpefts,  that  C.  nitida  (n.  13 .),  is  only  the  prefent  plant  in  an 
earlier  period  of  its  growth.  16.  C.  genujlexa.  Dillw.  6. 
Roth.  Cat.  Bot.ii.  p.  199.  (C.  ferpentina  ; Mull.  nov.  aft. 

Pet.  iii.)  “ Filaments  Ample,  very  (lender,  brittle,  here  and 
there  knee-bent  and  conjugate ; joints  rather  long,  cylin- 
drical; granules  collefted  into  lines.”  Filaments  as  far  as 
can  be  judged,  confidering  their  brittlenefs,  not  more  than 
one  or  two  inches  long,  anaftormfing  occafionally  at  very  un- 
certain diftances,  and  only  where  they  are  geniculate,  not 
regularly  paired  as  in  C.  jugalis,  but  connecting  themfelves 
with  any  other  that  is  near  them,  and  mamfefting  a flrong 
affinity  to  the  next  fpecies.  In  pools  and  ditches.  17.  C.  re- 
ticulata. Linn.  Sp.  PI.  IT.  Lam.  11.  Smith  Eng.  Bot.  16S7. 
Dill.  p.  20.  tab.  4.  fig.  14.  (Hydrodiftyum  ; Vaucher  Conf, 
88.  tab  9.)  “ Filaments  united  into  the  form  of  a tubular 
net.”  Filaments  green,  tubular,  forming  a very  delicate  net, 
open  at  both  ends;  me(hes  generally  with  five  (ides,  fome- 
times  with  four  or  fix.  M.  Vaucher  found  the  old  plants  in 
a flationary  condition  during  winter;  but  in  fpring  the  joints 
fwelled,  and  gave  out  fimple  cylindrical  maffes  of  green  mat- 
ter. Each  mafs  foon  became  a reticulated  tube,  which  in 
two  or  three  months  grew  to  the  full  fize  of  the  parent 
plant.  It  grows  loofely,  floating  in  dill  water:  but  not  very 
common.  18.  C.  rivuiaris.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1.  Lam.  1.  Diilw. 
39.  Smith  Eng.  But.  1654.  (C.  compafta  ; Roth.  Cat. 
Bot.  i.  p.  170.  C.  fluviati  is  fericea,  vulgaris  & fluitans;  Dill, 
p.  12.  tab.  2.  fig.  i.  C.  Plinii  Rai.  Svn.  p.  cS.)  “Fila- 
ments fimple,  dark  green,  (lmder,  very  long,  very  denfeiy 
ccmpaft,  frequently  twilled;  joints  rather  fliort.”  Fila- 
ments often  two  or  three  feet  long.  19.  C.  lucens.  Dillw. 
47.  Smith  Eng.  Bor.  1655.  “Filaments  fimple,  llmder, 
glaucous,  flippery  ; joints  (hortifii  ; granules  collefted  in 
fafeias.”  Filaments  feidom  more  than  three  inches  long, 
tapering.  On  rocks  and  Hones  in  clear  rapid  rivulets.  20 
C.  diffiliens.  Dillw.  63.  “ Filaments  fimple,  flraight,  brit- 
tle; partitions  but  little  contracted,  olten  loofe;  joints 
fhort,  with  a dark  fpot  in  the  middle.”  Filaments  from 
three  to  fix  inches  long,  lefs  than  a human  hair  in  diameter, 
dark  green,  often  breaking  at  the  partitions  and  remaining 
connefted  at  one  extremity  ; joints  about  half  as  long  as 
t hick . In  ditches  on  reeds  and  other  aquatic  vegetables. 
2i.  C.peHinalis.  Dillw.  24.  Smith,  Eng.  Bot.  161 1.  Mu!!, 
nov.  aft.  Pet.  iii.  (C.  bror.chialis ; Roth.  Cat.  Bot.  i.  p. 
186.)  “ Filaments  fimple,  tranfparent,  broken,  acuminate  ; 
partitions  often  loofe  ; jo'nts  very  (hort,  cry italline-tranf- 
parent  in  the  middle.”  Filaments  feidom  half  an  inch  long, 
dirty  green,  to  the  naked  eye  rtfembling  decayed  vegeta- 
ble matter,  when  entire  gradually  tapering  to  a point,  and 
bearing  fome  refemblance  to  the  antennae  of  a lobfier,  fre- 
quently breaking  at  the  partitions,  and  remaining  connefted 
at  one  extremity.  Joints  appearing  coloured  at  each  end 
by  a green  fluid,  which,  as  the  plant  approaches  ,0  decav, 
collapfes,  fometimes  forming  into  fmall  globular  mafles,  and 
fometimes  disappearing  entirely.  In  rivers  and  ftagnant  wa- 
ters, adhering  to  decaying  wood  and  vegetables.  22.  C. 
Jlocculofa.  Dillw.  2S.  Roth.  Cat.  Bot.  p.  192.  tab.  4.  fig.  4. 
and  tab.  5.  fig.  6.  “ Filaments  moft  commonly  fimple,  mi- 
nute ; partitions  loofe  ; joints  prifmatic,  alternately  refract- 
ed.” Filaments  feidom  more  than  a quarter  of  an  inch  long, 
3 B 2 varying 
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varying  from  a pale  to  a greenifh  brown.  Joints  with  a 
double  line  running  through  the  middle,  and  frequently 
with  iome  tranfverfal  bands ; as  they  adhere  to  each  other 
only  in  a Angle  point,  and  always  at  alternate  ends,  they 
give  the  plant  the  appearance  of  a firing  of  parallelograms, 
united  at  the  corners.  It  might  be  taken  for  a much  bro- 
ken piece  of  C.  pedtinalis,  but  the  joints  cannot  be  fo  dif- 
pofed  as  to  form  one  regular  line.  In  pools  and  flow 
llreams,  adhering  to  decaying  vegetables  and  to  other  con- 
ferva;. efpecially  to  C.  glomerata.  23.  C.  fontinalis.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  2.  Lam.  2.  Flor.  Dan.  tab.  651.  fig.  2.  Dillw. 
64.  (C.  minima  byfii  facie;  Dill.  p.  14-  tab.  s2-  H'  3p 
“ Filaments  Ample,  cylindrical,  truncate,  dark  green,  faf- 
ciated  ; partitions  obfeure  ; joints  very  fhort?.”  Filaments 
without  any  apparent  root,  equally  obtufe  at  both  ends. 
Common  in  rivers,  pools,  and  ditches,  generally  floating  in 
irregular  mafies  on  the  fm face.  24.  C.  limofa.  Dillw.  20. 
(C.  gelatinofa,  omnium  tenerrima  et  minima  aquarum 
hmo  innafcer.s;  Dill.  p.  15.)  “ Fil  ments  Ample,  very  flen- 
der,  fhort,  mucous,  denfely  compact,  blueifli  green,  fhp- 
pery  ; partitions  irdiftinCi.”  Common  on  the  muddy 
edges  of  rivers,  ditches,  and  ponds,  reprefenting  to  the 
naked  eye,  except  at  the  margin,  where  it  is  fibrous,  a 
widely  expanded,  thin,  fhapelefs  gelatinous  maf?,  fometimes 
floating  at  the  top  of  the  water.  In  either  cafe  the  only 
mode  to  examine  it,  is  to  carry  it  home,  without  allowing 
jt  to  dry,  and  to  put  it  in  a pan  of  water,  where,  in  the  fpace 
cf  a night,  it  will  ihoot  out  an  immenfe  number  of  threads, 
vifible  to  the  naked  eye  only  from  their  number;  thefe  view- 
ed through  a microfcope  appear  obtufe  at  each  end,  and 
crofirng  each  other  without  any  regular  order.  Mr.  Dill- 
wyn  is  Inclined  to  think  that  this  is  only  the  lall  fpecies  in  a 
younger  fiate  ; the  principal  difference  is  in  the  fize  and  co- 
lour; in  C.  fontinalis  the  filaments  are  much  larger,  brown- 
er, and  not  gloffy ; the  joints  alfo  are  far  more  difiind,  and 
more  regularly  difpofed.  25.  C.  violacca.  Hudf.  Flor. 
Ang.  p.  592.  (C.  confragofa  ; Lightf.  Flor.  Scot,  p.976. 
Dill.  p.  1 5.  tab.  2.  fig.  4.)  “ Filaments  Ample,  equal,  vio- 
let.” Filaments  about  half  an  inch  long,  of  a beautiful 
violet  or  indigo  colour,  of  a flippery  mucous  fubftance,  fo 
extremely  fine  as  to  be  lindiftinguiihable  by  the  naked  eye, 
and  fo  crowded  together  as  to  form,  when  moifi,  a gela- 
tinous mafs,  and  when  dry,  a membranous  lamina.  Found 
by  Lightfoot  on  the  rocks  in  the  waterfalls  of  the  moun- 
tain of  Goatfield  in  the  Ifle  of  Arran,  and  faid  by  Dille- 
nius  to  grow  in  Alpine  rivulets  near  Llanberis.  26  C. 
echinulata.  Smith  Eng.  Bot.  J.37S.  “ Glaucous,  ftems 

Ample,  fpreading  every  way  from  a centre,  and  forming  a 
globe.”  Sent  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Davies  from  a lake  in  An- 
glefea.  It  covers  the  furface  of  the  water  in  the  months  of 
"jive  and  July,  and  conf.fis  of  innumerable  minute  globules 
of  a glaucous  or  vrrdigreafe  green,  all  nearly  of  a fize. 
When  examined  with  a microfcope  each  globule  appears  to 
he  compofed  of  a number  of  Ample  cylindrical  Ihort  fila- 
ments apparently  fpringing  from  a folid  centre.  Under  a 
very  high  magnifier  theft  filaments  are  found  to  be  formed 
of  fhort  uniform  joints,  each  of  which  is  of  an  equal  thick- 
nefs  throughout,  but  the  upper  ones  gradually  diminifh  in 
fize.  Mr.  Dawfon  Turner  fuggefis  that  this  minute  vege- 
table ought  probably  to  be  referred  to  Roth’s  new  genus 
rivularia,  to  which  ulva  incraffa  and  U.  pruniformis  of 
Englifh  botany  belong.  Thofe  fpecies  are  of  a pulpy  fub- 
ftance,  cloathed  with  jointed  filaments. 

**  Not  imrnerfed. 

27.  C.  ericetorum.  Dillw.  1.  Smith  Eng.  Bot.  1553. 
Roth  Cat.  Bot.  ii.  p.  206.  “ Filaments  Ample,  fiender, 

proftrate,  deufdy  entangled  ; partitions  fcarcely  contracted  ; 
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joints  about  as  long  ap  they  are  broad.”  Filaments  from  half 
an  inch  to  an  inch  long,  cf  a dull  purple  colour,  covering 
the  moifi  fandy  earth  in  large  patches.  Common  on  moift 
heaths.  28.  C.  mvrahs.  Ddlw.  6.  Smith  Eng.  Bor, 
1554.  “Filaments  Ample,  very  fiender,  profirate,  denlely 
entangled,  fomewhat  rigid  ; joints  very  fhort,  fl’ghtiy 
fwelled;  partitions  obfolete.”  Filaments  about  an  inch  long, 
fcarcely  difcernible  bv  the  naked  eye,  covering  the  fubllaneea 
on  which  they  grow  with  a fine  clofe  green  mat.  Common 
upon  damp  walis,  ftones,  and  negleCted  fir  ad  y walks.  2 9. 
C.  decorticans.  Dillw.  26.  “ Filaments  fimple,  cloRIy  in- 
terwoven, glaucous;  partitions  obfeure;  joints  fhort.” 
Filaments  growing  in  large  patches  fo  intimately  interwoven 
as  to  peel  ofF  in  flakes,  bearing  a confiderable  refembiance 
to  a piece  of  Aik  or  ribbon.  It  differs  from  C.  muralis  in 
its  much  greater  tenacity  and  darker  colour.  Not  unfre- 
quent  on  damp  walls  and  ftones. 

II.  Compound . 

* I miner  fed. 

j-  In  fait- water. 

30.  C.  polymorpha.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  17.  Dillw.  44.  (C. 
marina  gecicuhta  nigra  pa  mata  ; Dill.  p.  32.  tab.  6.  fig. 
35.  Ceramium  faftigiatum.  Roth  Cat.  Bot.  ii.  p.  175.) 

“ Filaments  <iichotomous,  faftigiate,  fomewhat  cartilagin- 
ous; joints  fhort  ; capfules  on  tlie  tipper  hranchlets,  egg- 
fhaped,  fcfiile.”  Filaments  about  the  thicknefs  of  horfe 
hair,  repeatedly  dichotomous,  w.th  rather  acute  angles,  of 
a dark  purple  colour  when  young,  afterwards  becoming 
black.  Common  on  the  larger  ftici,  moft  commonly  on  F.  no- 
dofus,'  in  thick  tufts,  t wo  or  thr-e  inches  long.  31.  C.  lanugi - 
nofa.  Dillw.  43.  “ Filaments  nearly  Ample,  very  minute  ; 

of  a ruftv  colour;  joints  rather  long,  pellucid  in  the  mid- 
dle ; capfules  fcfiile,  unilateral.”  In  the  fea,  adhering  to 
other  conferva:.  32.  C.  nigra.  Hudf.  Flor.  Ang.  p.  59,. 

“ Filaments  equal,  branched,  very  long  ; branches  alter- 
nate, many-cleft,  very  fhort.”  Filaments  five  inches  long, 
black,  ftiffifh;  branches  fafciculated.  On  the Yorkfhire  coaft. 
33.  C.  lyjfoides.  Dillw.  58.  Eng.  Bot.  547.  “ Filaments  more 
than  twice  pinnated  ; branches  and  branchlets  alternate  ; up- 
permoft  ones  extremely  fhort,  fomewhat  fafciculate  ; parti- 
tions from  the  union  of  the  veins;  joints  rather  long;  capfules 
egg-lhaped,  fcfiile.”  Filaments  extremely  flaccid,  zig-zag, 
tranfparent,  beautifully  ftriated  by  longitudinal  veins,  each  of 
which  arch  over  at  or  near  the  fame  place,  and  appear  to 
form  the  partition.  Common  on  moft  of  our  fhores,  from  three 
to  five  inches  long,  varying  in  colour  from  a reddifh  brown  to 
a light  or  purplifh  red  34.  C.  parajitica.  Hudf.  Flor.  Ang. 
p.  604.  Eng.  Bot.  1429.  “Filaments  branched;  branches 
doubly  and  alternately  pinnated;  capfules  axillary,  folitary, 
oblong.”  Filaments  an  inch  long  or  more,  purplifh, 
brown,  fiender,  cylindrical,  with  the  fame  jointed  and  tu- 
bular ftruiture  as  the  preceding.  Parafitic  on  fuci,  found 
rarelv  on  the  coaft  of  Yorkfhire,  Devonfhire,  and  Cornwal. 
Dr.  Smith  obferves  that  the  laft  two  fpecies  have  the  joint- 
ed ftrudture  of  conferva,  hut  agree  better  with  the  character 
of  fuci  in  their  fru&ification.  The  fame  obfervation  will  ap- 
ply to  fevtral  of  the  following  fpecies.  35.  C.  nigrefeens. 
Hudf.  FI.  Ang.  p.  602.  Smith  Eng.  Bot.  1717.  “ Fila- 

ments much  branched  ; branches  alternate,  elongated  ; ulti- 
mate ones  fhort,  crowded,  awl-fhaped  ; joints  rather  broader 
than  long,  compound.”  Filaments  from  four  to  fix  inches 
long,  blackifh.  Joints  a little  contracted,  confiding  of  a circu- 
lar double  leries  of  numerous  parallel  tubes,  fimilar  to  thofe 
of  C.  byffoides.  Mr.  Stackhoufe  is  faid  to  have  found  the 
fructification  in  fmall  lateral  nodules  on  the  coaft  of  Scot- 
land, Devonfhire,  and  Cornwal.  36.  C.  fufea.  Hudf.  60.2, 

« Fila- 
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,{  Filaments  much  branched;  branches  and  branchlets  alter-  Capfules  deep  red,  fcattering  the  feeds  over  the  branches-, 
nate,  fimple.”  Filaments  three  or  four  inches  long,  dark  Seeds  large.  Jn  the  fea,  off  the  Ifle  oi  Wight.  43.  C. 
brown  or  reddih  ; branches  long  ; branchlets  fhort,  diftant.  plumula.  Ellis  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  Ivii,  p.426.  Dillw.  30. 
Fructifications  terminal  and  lateral,  ftffile,  fmall,  roundtft),  “ Filaments  much  branched  ; branches  alternate,  pinnated  ; 
cluftered.  37,  C.  merterfii.  Smith  Eng.  Bot.  999.  “ Fi-  pinna:  oppofite  ; ultimate  bram.hlets  unilateral  ; joints 

laments  much  branched;  branches  oppofite,  pinnated;  longifh  ; capfules  fhort,  pedicelled.”  Whole  plant  deep  red, 
joints  fhort  ; capfules  minute,  acorn-fhaped,  on  fliort  pe-  pellucid.  Partitions  dark.  Capfules  very  numerous,  uni  a- 
duncles.”  In  habit  refembling  fucus  wigii.  Filaments  teral  on  the  ultimate  branchlets,  difeharging  the  feeds  at  the 
about  three  inches  long,  pale  yellow,  pinnated  from  their  tip.  In  the  lea,  adhering  to  conferva.  44.  C.  tetrica .. 
very  origin  ; pellucid  ; branches  fhort,  diitichous,  horizontal,  Dill  w.  81.  “ filaments  repeatedly  pinnated;  pinnae  and 

generally  fimple.  Partitions  darker,  and  thence  vifible.  pinnuhe  alternate  ; ultimate  ones  curved  ; joints  rather  long  ; 
Capfules  viii'ole  only  with  a good  glafi.  Found  on  the  beach  capfules  generally  only  one  on  each  ultimate  branchiet,  glo- 
nearYarmouth.Mr.  DawfonTurner.^S.  C.fucoides.  Hudf  FI.  bular,  peduncled.”  Stems  feveral  from  the  fame  callus,  form- 
Ang.  p.603. — Dillw.  75.  Eng.  Bot.  r 74.3.  “Filaments  capil-  ing  thick  entangled  tufts  of  a brownifh-red  colour,  fix  or 
lary,  fomewhat  cartilaginous,  much  branched  ; partitions  eight  inches  long,  about  the  thicknefs  of  horfe  hairs.  Oft 
from  the  union  of  the  nerves;  joints  compound,  fhortifh,  rocks  and  fuci  in  the  fea.  44.  C.  diaphana.  Lightf.  Flor. 
ftriated;  capfules  folitary,  egg-fhaped,  feffile.”  Filaments  Scot.  996.  Hudf.  Flor.  Ang.  653.  Dillw.  38.  Smith  Eng. 
from  two  or  three  inches  to  a foot  long,  reddifh-brown,  be-  Bot.  1742.  (C.  nodulofa.  Hudf.  Elor.  Ang.  600.  C.  ma. 
coming  darker  and  almoft  black  with  age,  remarkably  thick  rina  nodofa  lubyica,  ramofiffima  et  eleganter  rubens.  Dill', 


and  bufhy  in  its  growth,  ultimate  branches  awl-fhaped,  all 
alternate,  faints  of  the  Item  and  principal  branches  three 
times  as  long  as  broad  ; of  the  branchlets  about  as  long  as 
broad,  each  confiding  of  a fimple  circular  feries  of  numerous 
parallel  tubes.  Capfules  terminal  and  lateral,  fmall,  obtufe, 
difeharging  their  feeds  at  the  fummit.  On  rocks  and  Hones 
in  the  fea,  frequent.  39.  C.  atrorubefeens.  Dillw.  70.  “ Fi- 
laments branched,  ftriated  ; branches  elongated,  generally 
alternate,  branchlets  fliort,  awl-fhaped,  fafciculated  ; cap- 
fules egg-ftiaped,  peluncled.”  Filaments  from  four  to  nine 
inches  long,  the  thicknefs  of  fmall  thread,  growing  fepa- 
rately,  varying  from  a light  purple  to  a dufky  red,  and  be- 
coming black  with  age  or  by  drying,  ftriated  under  the  mi- 
crofcope  by  longitudinal  fpiral  veins,  which  arch  over  at  or 
near  the  partitions,  and  at  firft  fight  appear  to  form  them. 
faints  in  the  principal  branches  often  more  than  twice  as 
long  as  broad,  in  the  branchlets  about  equal  in  length  and 
breadth.  Capfules  either  lateral  or  terminal.  In  the  fea,  ad- 
hering to  recks,  ftones,  and  fliells.  40.  C.  rofea.  Smith  Eng. 
Bot.  9 66.  Dillw.  17.  (Ceramium  rofenm.  Roth  Cat.  Bot.  ii. 
p.182.)  “ Filaments  repeatedly  branched ; branches  and 

branchlets  alternate,  approximate;  partitions  tranfparent,  a 
little  contracted  ; joints  oblong  ; capfules  unilateral,  feffile, 
fomewhat  globular.”  Filaments  from  an  inch  and  a half  to 
three  inches  long,  in  their  thickeft  parts  nearly  as  fine  as 
human  hair,  fo  fine  near  their  tips  as  to  be  fcarcely  vifible, 
very  flaccid,  when  floating  ip  water  refembling  beautiful 
feathers,  rofe-colonrtd.  In  the  fea,  on  rocks,  fuci,  and 
other  fubftances.  41.  C .coccinea.  Hudf.  Flor.  Ang.  p.  603. 
Eng.  Bot.  1035.  Ddlw.  36.  (C.  plumofa.  L’ghtf.  996. 

El’is  Philof.  Tranf.  vol.  Ivii.  425.  tab.  18.  fig.  c.  c.  d.  D. 
Ceramium  hirfutum.  Roth  Cat.  Bot.  ii.  169.  tab.  4.)  “ Fi- 
laments fomewhat  cartilaginous,  much  branched;  main  ftem 
rough  with  bain  ; b>  anches  alternate,  more  than  twice  alter- 
nately pinnated  ; extreme  branchlets  fafciculated,  pencil- 
fhaped ; partitions  obicure  ; joints  fhort ; capfules  egg- 
fnaped.”  Main  Jlem  nearly  as  thick  as  common  twine, 
folitary,  moftlyof  a da  kerred  than  the  branches.  Partitions 
fcarcely  perceptible  in  trie  main  ftem  and  larger  branches, 
but  very  apparent  in  the  fmaller  ones,  dividing  them  into 
fhort  tranfparent  joints.  Capfules  bright  red  early  in  fpring. 
becoming  gradually  darker,  and  in  May  difeharging  the 
feeds  by  an  aperture  at  the  tip.  On  rocks  and  ftones  in  the 
fea  common.  42.  C.  turneri.  Smith  Eng.  Bot.  .1637. 

Repeatedly  branched,  very  flender,  ’ tufted  ; ultimate 
branches  all  pedhinated  on  the  upper  fide  ; joints  tranfpa- 
rent,  cylindrical  ; capfules  globular,  feffile  between  the  teeth 
of  the  branches,  unilateral.”  Pectinated  branchlets  oppofite. 
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35.  tab.  7.  40.)  /3  C.  purpurafeens.  Hudf.  “ Filaments 

capillary,  repeatedly  forked,  divaricated  ; ultimate  divifions 
like  a pair  of  forceps  ; partitions  obfolete  ; joints  fliort, 
pellucid  in  the  middle,  deep  red  at  each  end ; caofules  late- 
ral, folitary,  globular.”  From  two  to  fix  inches  high,  pre- 
fenting  to  the  naked  eye  the  appearance  of  a feries  of  fmall 
beads,  alternately  coloured  and  pellucid.  Common  in  the 
fea,  on  rocks,  ftones,  and  fuci.  4 6.  C.  rubra.  Hudf.  Flor. 
Ang.  Goo.  Smith  Eng.  Bot.  1166.  Dillw.  34.  (C.  nodu- 
lofa. Lightf.  Flor.  Scot.  944.  C.  geniculata,  ramofiffima 
lubrica  longis  fparfifve  ramulis.  Dill.  35.  tab.  6.  fig.  3S.  A. 
Ceramium  virgaium.  Roth  Cat.  Bot.  i.  148.  tab.  8.  fig.  1.) 
“ Filaments  repeatedly  branched,  thread  fhaped,  thickly 
jointed  ; ultimate  branches  briftle-fhaped,  forked  ; capfules 
fomewhat  globular,  feffile,  folitary,  lateral.”  Eighteen  or 
twenty  inches  high,  light  red  or  purple,  very  liable  to  bleach. 
Filaments  one  or  more  from  the  fame  callus,  about  the  fize 
Oi  fewing-filk  ; partitions  dark  red,  more  or  lefs  contracted;, 
joints  beautifully  reticulated,  pellucid  towards  the  centre. 
Common  on  rocks  and  ftones  in  the  fea.  47.  C.  tetragona. 
With.  Bot.  Air.  34.  403.  Dillw.  63.  Eng.  Bot.  1690- 
“ Filaments  much  branched  ; branchlets  fafciculated,  fliort, 
generally  fimple;  joints  ovate-cylindrical;  capfules  ftffile, 
fomewhat  globular.”  Seldom  more  than  two  inches  long. 
Stems  feveral  from  one  callus,  ftraight,  branched  on  all  fides, 
forming  an  irregular  ovate  general  outline,  of  a light  purpiifh- 
red  colour  ; branches  fquare.  Parafitical  on  fungi.  4S.  C. 
elongala.  Hudf.  Flor.  Ang.  399.  Dillw.  33.  (Fucus  d ffu- 
fus.  Hudf.  Flor.  Ang.  389.)  “ Filaments  much  branched, 

cartilaginous  ; branches  and  branchlets  elongated,  diffufe, 
briftle-lnaped  veined  ; partitions  obfeure ; joints  very  fhort  ; 
capfules  egg- fhaped,  feffile.”  Exceeding  in  fize every  other 
Britifn  conferva.  Main Jtem  as  thick  as  common  twine,  pur- 
plifh-recf;  branchlets  paler  ; partitions  dark-coloured.  Capfules 
fcattered  fparmgly  on  the  ultimate  branches.  On  rocks, 
oyiter-fhells,  &c.  49.  C .littoralis.  Linn.  Sd.  PI.  6.  Lam.  6. 
Dillw.  31.  (C.  manna  capillacea  longa,  ramofiffima,  mollis,. 
Dill.  23.  tab.  4.  fig.  19.)  “ Filaments  much  branched,  very 

flender,  zig-zag,  thickly  matted  ; branches  and  branchlets 
acuminate  ; partitions  obicure  ; joints  cylindrical,  fhort.” 
Filaments  from  fix  to  nine  inches  long,  of  a dull  olive-green 
colour  ; branches  generally  alternate,  making  an  acute  an- 
gle with  the  ftem.  Capfules  globular,  fcattered  irregularly 
on  the  branches,  rarely  found.  On  rocks  and  fuci,  common. 
30.  C.  comoides.  Dillw.  27.  Smith  Eng.  Bot.  1700..  “ Fi- 
laments capillary,  zig-zag,  branched;  branches  fcattered, 
fharp- pointed,  but  little  fpreading  ; partitions  fcarcely  vifi- 
ble,” Nearly  allied  to  the  preceding.  Filaments  feldom- 

more. 
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zrrore  than  an  inch  long,  purple-brown,  lying  one  over  an- 
other, on  the  round  pebbles  in  the  fea,  fo  as  to  have  a drill- 
ing refemblance  to  an  infant’s  head.  ^t.  C tomentofa ■ Hudf. 
Fior.  Ang.  594.  Dillw.  56.  (C.  marina  tomentofa,  minus 

tenera  et  ferruginea.  Dill.  19.  tab.  3.  fig.  13.")  £<  Filaments 

much  branched,  very  {lender,  thickly  matted,  divaricated,  ex- 
treme branchiets  fimple  ; joints  long.”  Filaments  from  three 
to  five  inches  long,  of  a pale  greenifh  or  ruffet-brown  colour  ; 
branches  fo  {lender  as  to  be  fcarcely  vifible  without  a micro- 
fcope,  hTuing  at  right  angles.  'Joints  at  ltaft  three  times  as 
long  as  thick.  Partitions  dark  brown.  Frequent,  generally 
parafitical  on  fucus  veficulofus.  $2.  C.  alhida.  Hudl.  nor. 
Ang.  595.  (C.  marina  tomentofa,  tenerior  et  albicans.  Dill. 
19.  tab.  3.  fig.  12.  C.  tomentofa  (3.  Roth.)  “ Filaments 
jjiuch  branched,  very  {lender,  equal ; branches  iimple,  fafci- 
culated,  white.”  Filaments  fcarcely  feparately  vifible  to  the 
inked  eye,  pale  green,  foft,  refembling  cotton.  Found  in 
fait  water,  ditches,  and  pools  in  the  ifland  of  Selfey  in  Snffex. 

5 3.  C .fetacea.  Hudf.  Flor.  Ang.  599.  Smith  Eng.  Bot. 
1689.  Dillw.  82.  (C.  marina  gelatinofa,  corallinas  inllar  ge- 
niculata,  tenuior.  Dili.  33.  tab.  6.  fig.  37.)  “ Filaments  al- 

ternately and  repeatedly  branched,  taper-pointed,  fafeicu- 
lated,  fhppery  ; joints  a little  fwelling,  at  lead  four  times  as 
long  as  broad  ; lateral  {hoots  bearing  tufts  of  filaments  con- 
taining many  globular  feeds.  Seldom  exceeding  four  or 
five  inches  in  length,  of  a rich  crimfon  colour.  On  rocks 
and  Hones  in  the  fea,  not  unfrequent  at  the  latter  end  of  fum- 
mer  and  beginning  of  autumn.  34-  C.  borreri.  Smith  Eng. 
Bot.  1741.  “ Filaments  capillary,  repeatedly  branched; 

branches  alternate,  fpreading  in  two  dire&ions,  zig-zag  ; 
ultimate  ones  faliigriate;  joints  cylindrical,  about  twice  as 
long  as  broad.”  Filaments  in  tufts,  about  two  inches  long, 
of  a delicate  pink  colour,  turning  orange  when  dry.  Fructi- 
fication unknown,  but  conjectured  by  Dr.  Smith  to  refemble 
that  of  C.  fetacea.  Gathered  on  Yarmouth  beach  by  W. 
Borrer,  efq.  F.  R.  S.  33.  C.  Jlricla.  Dillw.  40.  “ Fila- 
ments fomewhat  dichotomous,  fafciculated,  veined  ; joints 
long.”  Filaments  in  thick  bundles,  many  from  the  fame 
root,  feidom  more  than  three  inches  long,  of  a dull  crimfon 
colour,  repeatedly  divided.  Joints  about  three  times  as  long 
as  broad.  On  rocks  in  the  fea,  at  Dover  and  Swanfea. 
56.  C .rothii.  Turton’s  Syd.  Nat.  6.  1806.  Dillw.  73.  Eng. 
Bot.  1702.  (C.  violacea.  Roth.  Cat.  Bot.  i.  190.  tab.  4. 

fig.  !.)  “ Filaments  ereft,  dichotomous,  Ihort,  denfely 

tufted,  crimfon;  branches  alternate;  joints  very  fhort.” 
Filaments  very  {lender,  from  three  to  twelve  lines  long.  Joints 
cylindrical,  about  twice  as  long  as  broad.  On  rocks  by  the 
fea-!hore.  37.  C.  corallinoides.  Linn.  So.  PI.  15.  (C.  ma- 

rina gelatinofa  coralline  initar  geniculata  craffior.  Dill.  33. 
tab.  6.  fig. 36  ) “ Filaments  dichotomous;  joints  thicker 

at  the  top.”  Filaments  bright  red  or  white,  flippery,  very 
tender,  almod  difappearing  when  dry.  On  {tones  on  the 
fea-{hore.  58.  C . tubulofa.  Hudf.  Flor.  Ang.  600.  (C.  ma- 
rina fidulofa.  Dill.  34.  tab.  6.  fig.  39.  Ulva  confervoides. 
Linn.)  *•  Filaments  much  branched  ; joints  oval,  alternately 
comprefTtd.”  Filaments  from  two  to  four  inches  long,  yel- 
lowifli  green  ; branches  knotted,  hollow.  On  rocks,  {tones, 
and  fuci.  39.  C.  catenata.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  16.  Lam.  16. 
(C.  ramofa,  geniculis  longioribus  cateniformibus.  Dill.  27. 
tab.  5.  fig.  27.)  “ Filaments  branched,  green;  joints  ob- 

long, forming  a kind  of  chain,  with  links  alternately  broader 
and  narrower.”  On  the  coads  of  Carolina,  the  Bahama 
1 {lands,  and  the  fouth  of  Europe.  60.  C . Jcoparia.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  9.  Lam.  9.  Smith  Eng.  Bot.  1332.  Dillw.  32. 
(C.  marina  pennata.  Dill.  24.  tab.  4.  fig.  23.)  “ Filaments 

much  branched,  rigid  ; branches  falciculated,  ultimate  divi- 
sions alternate^  acuminate  j partitions  obfcure  ; joints  Ihort.” 


Whole  plant  of  a brownifli  olive,  changing  when  dry  to  aru{* 
fet-brown  colour.  Filaments  from  two  to  iix  or  nine  inches 
long  ; upper  branches  longer  and  more  cludered  than  the 
lower,  giving  the  plant  a bruflt-like  appearance.  Joints  about 
as  long  as  thick.  Frequent  on  the  fea  coad  on  Hones  and 
pebbles.  61.  C.  pennata.  Hudf.  Flor.  Ang.  604. — Dillw. 
86.  “ Filaments  branched  ; upper  branches  pinnated ; 

pinnu'm  nearly  oppofite,  nearly  horizontal,  approximate, 
{{ iff  and  ftraight  ; partitions  obfcure  ; joints  {hort ; tubercles 
fcfliie,  fpherical.”  Often  confounded  by  botanids  with  the 
preceding.  Filaments  in  bufhy  tufts  from  half  an  inch  to 
two  inches  long,  okve  green,  brown  when  dry.  On  rocks, 
fuci,  & corallines.  62.  C.  verrucofa.  Smith  Eng.  Bot. 
1688.  “ Branches  irregularly  fcattered  and  fubdivided, 

fcarcely  jointed,  Hudded  with  rough  warts.”  Filaments 
three  or  four  inches  long,  pale  redJifh  brown,  capillary, 
but  uneven,  fomewhat  twifted,  not  perceptibly  jointed,  ex- 
cept in  the  younged  fnoots,  where  an  interruption  of  co- 
lour is  fometimes  perceived  at  intervals.  Found  on  the  ccad 
of  Hampfhire  and  Cornwal.  63.  C.  villofa.  Hudf.  Flor. 
Ang.  603. — Smith  Flor.  Ang.  546. — Dillw.  37.  “ Fila- 

ments branched  ; branches  and  branchlets  oppofite,  didant  ; 
joints  very  {hort  : partitions  obfcure,  vilious.”  Stem  from 
fix  inches  to  three  feet  high,  greenifh  yellow,  feidom  more 
than  thrice  divided  ; hairs  in  whorls  on  about  every  fourth 
or  fifth  joint,  extremely  (lender,  brittle  ; partitions  not  rea- 
dily difcoverable  except  in  the  verticillated  hairs.  On  fub- 
marine  rocks  and  Hones.  64.  C.  ciliata.  Ellis  in  Philof. 
Tranf.  vol  37.  p.423.  tab.  iS  f.  4.  H. — Dillw.  33.  (C. 
pilofa;  Roth  Cat.  Bot.  2.  223.  tab.  5.  fig.  2.)  “Fila- 
ments dichotomous,  incurved  at  the  tips  in  a forceps-like 
manner  ; partitions  befet  with  verticillated  cilice,  reddidi  at 
each  end,  pellucid  in  the  middle  ; capfules  fomewhat  glo- 
bular, lateral.”  Filaments  in  bufhy  tufts,  feidom  more 
than  two  inches  long,  varying  from  a bright  to  a pu-plbh 
red.  On  rocks,  Hones,  and  fuci,  frequent.  63.  C.  equifeti- 
folia.  Lightf.  Flor.  Scot.  984.  — Smith  Eng.  Bot.  1479. — 
Dillw.  34.  (C.  imbricata;  Hudf.  Fior.  Ang.  C03,  and 
multifida.  Hudf.  603,  as  appears  from  an  authentic  fpe- 
cimen  communicated  by  Dr.  Goodenough  to  -Mr.  D. 
Turner.)  “ Filaments  much  branched  ; branches  acu- 
minate, elongated  ; branchlets  verticillated,  {hort,  d;- 
chotomous;  joints  of  the  branchlets  long.”  From  three  to 
eight  inches  long,  the  thicknefs  of  a crow’s  quill,  bright 
red  when  young,  afterwards  dull  brown.  Stem  and 
branches  every  where  cloathed  with  numerous  whorled 
branchlets,  which,  being  longer  than  the  joints,  are  tiled 
upon  each  other,  and  give  the  plant  a rough  fpongy  ap- 
pearance. On  rocks  and  Hones  in  the  fea,  not  unfrequent. 
66.  C.fpongiofa.  Hudf.  396. — Dillw.  42.  (Fucus  hiriutus  ; 
Linn.  Mant.  134. — Mufcus  marinus  hirfutus ; Morif.  3. 
630.  tab.  9.  fig.  6.)  “ Filaments  branched,  branchlets 

very  {hort,  iimple,  imbricated  on  all  fides ; joints  {hort; 
capfules  oblong,  pedicelled.”  Seldom  more  than  three 
inches  long,  olive-coloured.  Branchlets  not  whorled  but  dif- 
pofed  without  any  regular  order,  not  dichotomous.  Cap- 
fules fmali,  on  rather  long  pedicels,  difeharging  the  feeds  at 
the  fummit.  Rocks  in  the  fea,  not  uncommon.  67.  C.  vsr- 
ticillata.  Lightf.  Flor.  Scot.  p.  984. — Smith  Fng.  Bot. 
1 7 1 S . — Dillw.  53.  (C.  Myriophyllum  ; Roth  in  Schraber’s 
Journ  3.  333-)  “ Filaments  cartilaginous,  varioufly  branch- 
ed; branchlets  at  the  partitions,  verticillated,  very  fhort, 
incurved,  frequently  forked  ; joints  about  as  broad  as 
long.”  Four  or  five  inches  long,  of  a dull  olive  colour. 
On  rocks  and  Hones  in  the  fea.  68.  C.  arbufcula.  “ Primary 
filaments  thick,  not  jointed,  naked  near  the  bottom,  much 
branched  above ; branchlets  crowded,  fomewhat  verticil- 
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fated,  {hort,  branched,  jointed  ; joints  cylindrical,  fhort.” 
About  three  or  four  inches  long,  of  a beautiful  deep-red 
brown  colour  when  frefh,  dull  brown  when  dry  without 
glofs.  On  fubmerfed  calcareous  rocks  in  the  north  of 
Ireland.  69.  C.  cancellata.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  10.  Lara.  10. — 
Hudf.  Flor.  Ang.  p.  59 6. — Dill.  24.  tab.  4.  fig.  22. 
“ Filaments  branched  ; branchlets  fnort,  much  divided, 
digitate.’'  Three  or  four  inches  long,  of  a pale  dirty  co- 
lour, irregularly  branched  ; branches  an  inch  and  half  or 
two  inches  long;  branchlets  capillary,  numerous,  incurved, 
leaving  a hollow  fpaee  between  them  and  the  branch. 
On  Hones  and  rocks  in  the  fea.  70.  C.  repens.  Dillw. 
18.  Smith  Eng.  Bot.  1600.  (C.  fulva  ; Hudf.?)  “Fi- 
laments minute,  creeping,  denfcly  matted  ; partitions 
fcarcelv  contracted  ; joints  cylindrical,  twice  as  long  as 
they  are  broad.”  Seldom  more  than  three  or  four 
lines  long,  the  thicknefs  of  human  hair,  of  a more  or 
lefs  vivid  red  colour,  invefting  the  larger  fuci  and  confervas 
in  minute  denfe  tufts  like  velvet  or  plufh  ; branches  and 
branchlets  generally  unilateral.  71.  C . jiexuofa.  Dillw. 
jo.  “ Filaments  dichotomous,  rather  rigid  ; branches  zig- 
gag  ; branchlets  generally  fimple,  very  (lender,  alternately 
unilateral,  fpreading ; joints  cylindrical;  partitions  obfo* 
Jete.”  Filaments  in  clofely  entangled  maffes,  from  four  to 
eight  inches  long,  finer  than  human  hair,  pale  yellowifii 
green  in  the  branchlets,  very  dark  green  in  the  main  (hoots. 
On  the  fea  coaft  and  in  falt-water  pools  at  Yarmouth.  72. 
C.  late  virens . Dillw.  48.  “ Filaments  much  branched,  ra- 

ther rigid,  curved  ; branchlets  twice  alternately  unilateral ; 
partitions  pellucid  ; joints  long.”  Filaments  from  three  to 
fix  inches  long,  light  green,  irregularly  branched,  growing 
in  a bufhy  manner.  On  rocks,  fuci,  and  corallines  on  the 
Wclfh  coa!L  73.  C.  dtffufa.  Dillw.  21.  Roth  Cat.  Bot. 
2.  207.  tab.  7.  “ Filaments  branched,  diffufe  ; branches 

fomewhat  dichotomous,  zig-zag,  remote  ; branchlets  (hort, 
aoproximate,  obtufe ; partitions  pellucid  ; joints  rather 
long.”  Filaments  in  loofely  entangled  bundles,  from  two 
to  fix  inches  long,  pale  green,  more  rigid  than  in  mod  other 
fpecies,  not  coliapiing  when  drawn  out  of  the  water.  On 
rocks  in  the  fea.  74-  C.  rupejlris.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  20. 
Lam.  20.  Dillw.  23.  Smith  Eng.  Bot.  1699.  (C.  glauca  ; 
Roth  Cat.  Bot.  2.  208.  tab.  6.  C.  trichodes  ramofior. 
Dill-  28.  tab.  5.  fig.  29.)  “ Filaments  much  branched, 

fafciculated,  rigid,  draight,  obtufe  : joints  long,  even  ; 
partitions  but  little  contracted,  colourlefs.”  From  three  to 
fix  inches  long,  dull  green,  in  denfe  tufts  upon  rocks,  peb- 
bles, or  dead  (hells.  73.  C.  pellucida.  Hudf.  p.  601. 
Smith  Eng.  Bot.  1716.  “ Filaments  erect,  much, 

branched  ; branches  moltly  ternate,  cylindrical ; joints  even, 
cylindrical,  four  times  as  long  as  broad.”  Filaments 
about  fix  inches  long,  green,  fhining,  pellucid,  fome- 
what wiry  and  eladic  to  the  touch,  naked  and  dem-like 
towards  the  bottom.  On  the  coad  about  Yarmouth.  7 5. 
C . fceniculacea.  Hudf.  p.  594.  Dill.  16,  tab.  2.  fig.  8. 
“ Filaments  fquare,  much  branched  ; branches  and  branch- 
lets  very  long,  fcattered.”  Filaments  irregularly  divided 
like  the  leaves  of  fennel,  foft  and  greenidi  when  young, 
brownifh  and  differ  when  old.  On  the  fhores  of  Cormval 
and  the  Ifle  of  Man.  77.  C.  aruginofa.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  7. 
Lam.  7.  (C.  marina  capillacea  brevis,  viridiffima  mollis  ; 
Dill.  23.  tab.  4.  fig.  20.)  “ Filaments  branched,  foft, 

fhorter  than  the  human  finger,  very  green.”  Filaments  nu- 
merous, very  fine,  fhining  and  filky  when  dry,  retaining 
their  elegant  etcrulean  green  colour.  On  fuci,  not  very 
common.  78.  C.  vagabunda.  Linn.  Sp.  PL  18.  Lam.  18. 
,'C.  marina  trichoides,  lante  indar  expanfa  ; Dill.  30.  tab. 
5-  fig'  32-)  “ Filaments  zig  zag,  much  branched  branch- 
es 


lets  very  (hort,  horizontal.”  Floating  in  the  water  without 
root,  pale  green,  joints  fo  fmall  towards  the  extremities,  as 
fcarcely  to  be  feen  with  a common  lens.  In  fait  water 
marfhes  and  ditches.  79.  C.  fericea.  Fludf.  p.  601.  (C. 
trichodes  virgata  fericea  ; Dill.  31.  tab.  4.  fig.  33.)  “ Fila- 
ments much  branched,  elongated  ; branchlets  crowded,  very 
(lender.”  From  four  to  eight  inches  long,  pale  green  in 
fait  water,  fine  green,  fofter  and  fmoother  in  frefh  wa- 
ter. On  fnbmarine  rocks  ; alfo  in  the  new  river  near  London 
and  other  frefh  water  rivulets. 

f f In  frejh  water. 

80.  C.  clichotoma.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  8.  Lam.  8.  Smith  Eng. 
Bot.  932.  Diliw.  15.  (C.  dichotoma  fetis  porcinis  fimilis  ; 
Dill.  17.  tab.  3.  fig- 9.  C era miu m dichotomum.  Roth 
Cat.  Bot.  i.  153  ;)  “ Filaments  fafciculated,  draight,  fadi- 
giate,  dichotomous,  hollow,  fomewhat  jointed  ; partitions 
obfolete  ; joints  very  long,  capfules  elliptical,  fefTile.” 
Filaments  in  denfe  maffes,  about  two  feet  long,  confiderably 
thicker  than  horfe-hair,  dark  green,  mod  dichotomous  near 
the  top  ; angles  of  the  divifions  acute  ; partitions  fcarcely 
perceptible,  except  in  the  dried  plant.  Capfules  fcattered, 
fometirnes  fingle,  fometimes  five  or  fix  together.  In  ditches- 
common  ; alfo  according  to  Dillenius  in  ditches,  between 
Greenwdch  and  Woolwich,  filled  every  tide  with  the  brack— 
ifh  water  of  the  Thames.  81.  C .furcata.  Hudf.  Flor.  Ang 
p.  592.  (C.  capiilacea,  filarrentis  bifidis  et  trifidis.)  “ Fi- 

laments branched  at  the  extremity  ; branches  fimple.”  Fi- 
laments long,  fimple,  the  g re  ate  It  part  of  their  length,  once 
or  twice  branched  at  the  end,  of  a dull  pale  colour,  white 
when  dry.  82.  C.  fracla.  Flor.  Dan.  tab.  946.  Dillw. 
14.  (C.  divaricata  ; Roth  Cat.  Bot.  i 179.  tab.  3.  fig.  1.) 
“ Filamerts  much  branched,  matted  ; branches  and  branch- 
lets  divaricated  ; older  joints  oblong  ; younger  ones  cylindri- 
cal ; capfules  feffile,  rour.difh.”  Filaments  from  one  to  four 
inches  long,  the  thicknefs  of  human  hair,  dark  green,  rather 
rigid,  generally  floating,  in  denfcly  entangled  maffes,  on 
the  furrace  of  dagnant  water  ; branches  abruptly  terminated, 
fo  as  to  give  the  plant  a broken  appearance,  83.  C.  vivi- 
para.  Dillw.  39.  “Filam.nts  diehoto  noufly  branched; 
branches  zig-zag,  bulbiferous  at  the  partitions  ; bulbs  ter- 
minated by  a long  hair  ; joints  long  ; capfules  lateral,  fef- 
file.”  Filaments  in  fmall,  flender,  bufhy  tufts,  com- 
monly not  more  than  two  lines  long,  never  exceeding  half 
an  inch,  yellov.ifn  green  ; joints  five  times  as  long  as  thick. 
Capfules  at  fome  of  the  partitions ; bulbs  at  the  others. 
In  boggy  rivulets  on  dones,  mofs,  and  other  fubdances.  84. 

C . gelatinofa.  Linn.  3p.  PI.  13.  Lam.  13.  Smith  Eng.  Bot. 
689.  Dillw.  32.  (C.  fontana  nodofa  fpermatis  ranarum  in- 
dar major  et  fufea  ; Dili.  36.  tab.  7.  fig.  42.  Chara  batra- 
chofperma ; Weis  Gott.  33.  tab.  j.  Batrachofpermum 
moniliforme  ; Roth  Cat.  Bot.  2.  187.)  “Filaments  much 
branched,  beaded,  flippery  ; branchlets  very  flender,  pen- 
cil-fhaped,  fomewhat  veriici.lated,  very  compound,  bearing 
the  fruit ; partitions  obfeure,  joints  rather  fhort ; capfules 
rovjndiih  with  many  feeds.”  From  one  to  fix  inches  long, 
refembling  frogs  fpawn,  dark  purple  or  yellowifii  green. 
jS  minor  et  viridis ; Dill.  37.  tab.  7.  fig.  43.  o.  Hudf.  C. 
filamentis  nodofis  et  eaerulcis  ; Dill.  fig.  43.  But  from 
fome  fpecimens  gathered  in  an  alpine  lake  on  Snowden,  Mr. 

D.  Turner  is  dubious  whether  it  be  not  a diftinft  fpecies 
its  dems  being  quite  bard,  and  its  moniliform  appearance 
very  faint.  In  clear  fprings  and  dreams.  85.  C.  mutabilis,. 
Roth  Cat.  Bot.  1.  197.  .Dillw.  12.  Smith  Eng.  Bot.  1740. 
(C.  gelatinofa  y Hudf.  C.  dagnalis,  globuiis  virefcenti- 
bus  mucofis  ; Dill.  38.  tab.  7.  fig.  44.)  “ Filaments  much 
branched,  gelatinous,  fomewhat  beaded;  branchlets  com- 
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pound,  tufted  ; partitions  cotitra&ed  ; joints  fhort.”  Va- 
rying in  length  from  half  an  inch  to  three  inches,  and  from 
a light  to  a dark  green.  Main  Hems  remarkably  pale  and 
pellucid;  branches  darker;  joints  fhort.  In  pools  and 
ditches,  not  uncommon.  86.  C.  atra.  Hudf.  p.  597' 
Smith  Eng.  Bot.  690.  Dillw.  n.  (C.  fontana,  nodofa,  I11- 
brica,  filamentis  tenuiffimus  rigris  ; Dill.  .39.  tab.  7.  fig.  46.). 

“ Filaments  much  branched,  beaded,  fomevvhat  gelatinous; 
branchlets  briftle-fhaped  ; joints  dilated  towards  the  tip,  cili- 
ated ; cilice  verticillated,  imbricated.”  Varying  in  colour, 
during  different  flages  of  its  growth,  from  a pale  to  a dark 
green,  and  finally  becoming  black.  In  clear  rivulets  and 
fprings,  but  rare.  87.  C Jluviatilis.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  12.  Lam. 
PI.  Dillw.  29.  (C.  lubrica,  fetofa,  equiftti  facie  ; Dill.  39. 
tab.  7.  fig.  47.  C.  nodofa,  fucum  aemuians ; Dill.  37.  tab.  48. 
C.  torulofa.  Roth  Cat.  Bot.  1.  202.)  “Filaments  branch- 
ed, rather  rigid ; branches  and  branchlets  generally  alter- 
nate, attenuated  each  way  ; partitions  fwollen,  tubercled  ; 
joints  long,  dilated  at  both  ends.”  Filaments  fix  or  eight 
inches  long,  dull  olive  or grcenifh  purple;  fometimes  nearly 
fimple,  when  they  are  fhorter,  thicker,  and  more  rigid. 
Dill.  48.  Dillwyn  has  feen  thefe  different  filaments  grow- 
ing from  one  root.  In  rapid,  rocky  ftreams.  88.  C.  lulri- 
ta.  Dillw.  57.  “ Filaments  much  branched,  flerider,  very 

long,  fhining,  flippery ; branches  thorn-like  ; joints  rather 
fhort.”  Filaments  from  fix  inches  to  near  a foot  long,  green, 
with  a flight  tinge  of  blue,  branches  fcattered,  forming  an 
acute  angle  with  the  Item.  In  clear  rivulets  attached  to 
itones  and  wood  in  large  gelatinous  maffes.  89.  C.  pro- 
tenfa.  DiKw.  67.  “ Filaments  much  branched;  branches 

dilfule,  much  lengthened  out,  pellucid  at  the  tip  ; joints 
rather  long.5'  Filaments  from  two  lines  to  a half  or  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  long,  light  green.  In  rivulets  and 
fprings,  on  ftones  and  aquatic  plants.  90.  C.  glomerata. 
Linn.  Sp.  PI  19.  Lam.  19.  Fior.  Dan.  tab.  651.  fig.  2. 
Dillw.  tj.  (C.  fontinalis  ramofiffima  glomeratim  congelta. 
Dill.  28.  tab.  5.  fig.  3 1.  C.  criftata  ; Roth  Cat.  Bot.  1. 
p.  193.  2.  p.  220.)  “ Filaments  much  branched  ; branches 
alternate  ; branchlets  unilateral,  fafciculated,  pencil-form  ; 
partitions  pellucid  ; joints  cylindrical,  rather  long.”  Fila- 
ments from  two  or  three  inches  to  a foot  long,  yellowifh 
green.  On  ftones  and  wood  in  clear  rivers  and  ftreams. 
91.  C.  rigida.  Hudf.  Fior.  Ang.  594.  (C.  flaviatilis  fibril- 
lofa  fubrigida  ; Dill.  21.  tab.  4.  fig.  16.)  “ Filaments  much 
branched,  rather  rigid  ; branchlets  alternate,  very  fhort.” 
Filaments  feveral  from  the  fame  bafe,  fo  as  to  have  a elufter- 
ed  appearance,  and  fometimes  to  cover  the  pebble  to  which 
they  are  attached,  dull  green,  often  inclining  to  brown. 
Somewhat  hairy  ; branchlets  mod  numerous  near  the  fum- 
mits  of  the  filaments.  In  clear  ftreams.  92.  C.  canalicula- 
ris.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  4.  Lam.  4.  (C.  rivulorum  capillacea  den- 
liffime  congeftis  ramulis ; Dill.  21.  tab.  5.  fig.  15.)  “ Fila- 
ments moil  branched  near  the  bafe  ; branches  long.”  Ft 'la- 
ments one  or  two  inches  long,  (lender,  deep  green,  fimple  Or 
but  little  branched  above  the  middle,  of  a fpongy  foft  fub- 
ftance,  denfely  matted  together  fo  as  to  referable  a piece  of 
velvet,  foft  and  herbaceous  when  frefh,  but  when  dry 
blackfill,  and  acquiring  almoft  a ftony  hardnefs  from  the  mud 
adhering  to  it.  In  pure  ftreams  and  mill-pond  water  fpouts. 
93- C.  iullnfa.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  3.  Lam.  3.  (C.  paluftris bom* 
bycina;  Dill.  18.  tab.  3.  fig.  11.  “Filaments  branched, 
inatted,  inclofing  air  bubbles.”  Filaments  from  three  to 
nine  inches  or  a foot  long,  (lender,  dull  yellowilh  green.  In 
clear  waters,  foft,  fomewhat  filky,  and  of  a livelier  green  5 
in  ftagnant  muddy  waters,  pal  . tomentous,  referabling 
flirty  cotton.  Profeffor  Martens  is  of  opinion  that  C.  fradfa 
is  the  plant  intended  by  Linnaeus,  and  fince  called  C.  bul- 
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lofa ; but  Mr.  Dillwyn  observes  that  the  fpecimen  in  Dille- 
nius’s  herbarium,  here  defcribed,  is  certainly  another  lpe- 
cies,  and  agrees  with  Mr.  D.  Turner  in  thinking,  that  fe- 
veral aifti'nft  plants  which  have  the  property  of  retaining 
bubbles  of  air  have  been  confounded  by  authors,  and  con- 
fequently  that  the  confervas  bullofa:  are  a family  and  not  a 
fptcies.  Thefe  conferva;  when  dried  have  been  ufed  as  wad- 
ding for  fluffing  garments,  and  have  been  woven  into  coarfe 
houfehold  linen.  94s  C.  diftorta.  Fior.  Dan.  tab.  820.  Dillw. 
22.  “ Filaments  branched,  jointed,  fafciated  with  tranfverfe 
lines ; branches  and  branchlets  diftorted  ; partitions  obfo- 
lete  ; joints  fhort.”  Filaments  about  half  an  inch  long, 
extremely  (lender,  of  a beautiful  dark  green  colour  varying 
to  a lighter  colour  as  they  approach  to  decay;  branches 
feldom  numerous,  but  with  a very  peculiar  tvviit  at  their  ra- 
mifications. Parafitical  in  fhort  thick  tufts  on  decaying 
grafs,  attached  to  fmall  pieces  of  which  it  frequently  floats 
on  the  furface  of  the  water.  Hitherto  found  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, only  by  Mr.  Dillwyn,  in  a boggy  pool  on  Sketty  Bur- 
roughs, near  Swanfea.  95.  C-  agagropda  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
21.  Lam.  3i.  Smith  Eng.  Bot.  1377*  Dillw.  87.  “Fila- 
ments much  branched,  cluftered  into  a globe  and  divaricat- 
ing from  the  centre  ; branches  and  branchlets  nearly  unila- 
teral, ftraight,  obtufe ; joints  long,  cylindrical.”  From 
the  fize  of  a pea  to  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  always 
pretty  exaCtly  lpherical,  hollow  within,  without  any  folid 
body,  or  root,  to  which  the  filaments  might  originally  have 
been  attached.  The  fpecific  name  alludes  to  the  hairy  balls 
found  in  the  ftomach  of  goats.  In  lakes  lying  in  great 
abundance  at  the  bottom  of  the  water.  96.  C.  nanit. 
Dillw.  30.  “ Filaments  branched,  very  minute  ; branches  and 
branchlets  generally  alternate,  acuminate  ; partitions  pellu- 
cid ; joints  cylindrical,”  Filaments  feldom  much  more  than 
half  a line  long,  of  a pale  brown  colour  tinged  with  brown, 
refembling  C.  littoralis  in  its  ramification,  and  remarkably 
acuminate  brandies.  Parafitical  on  decayed  confervas,  &c.  in 
rocky  rivers.  97.  C.  typhloderma.  Dillw.  83.  “ Filaments 
nearly  fimple,  denfelymatted  ; partitions  obfeure ; joint5  fhort.” 
The  extreme  tenuity  and  entangled  growth  of  the  filaments 
makes  it  impoffible  to  afeertain  their  length  ; their  colour  is 
a dull  olive  green.  Obferved  in  a bottle  which  contained  a 
folution  of  gum  dragon  in  water,  the  furface  of  which  was 
covered  with  a mafs  of  filaments  fo  denfely  interwoven  as  to 
form  a film  about  two  lines  in  thicknefs,  bearing  a confider- 
able  refemblance  to  the  fkin  of  a mole.  98.  C.  ochracea. 
Dillw.  62.  Roth  Cat.  Bot.  x.  65.  tab.  5.  fig.  2.  “Fila- 
ments much  branched,  very  (lender,  very  brittle,  clofely 
compaft,  conftituting  an  ochraceous  jelly,  which  at  length 
breaks  into  fragments  of  feparate  filaments.”  The  fila- 
ments are  fo  extremely  fragile  that  the  flighteft  touch  or  any 
confiderable  3gitation  of  the  water  breaks  them  into  a thou- 
fand  pieces,  which  at  firft  remain  fufpended,  and  afterwards 
fink  to  the  bottom  in  the  form  of  an  ochraceous  powder.  In 
this  ftate  only  can  the  plant  be  examined,  but  the  fragments 
are  fo  fmall  that  it  is  impoffible  to  afeertain  their  original 
length,  and  under  the  higheft  magnifiers  their  thicknefs 
fcarcely  feems  equal  to  that  of  the  human  hair.  In  pools  and 
ditches  common,  of  a dull  yellow  colour.  99.  C.  laBea. 
Dillw.  79.  Roth  Cat.  Bot.  1.  p.216.  3^.292.  (C.  pu- 
filla  ; Roth  Fior.  Germ.  1.  524.)  “ Filaments  much  branch- 
ed, gelatinous,  flippery  ; branches  rod-like,  alternate  from 
each  partition;  partitions  contracted  ;*  joints  very  long, 
glaffy-tranfparent.”  Filaments  growing  in  gelatinous  maffes 
at  the  bottom  of  ditches  and  rivulets,  from  half  an  inch  to 
three  or  four  inches  long,  of  a dirty  white  colour;  branches 
cluftered,  fo  as  to  give  them  a brufh-like  appearance  ; parti- 
tions of  a dufky  colour.  Joints  at  leaft  ten  times  longer 

than 
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than  thick.  loo.  C.  myochrovs.  Dill*'.  19.  Smith  Eng. 
Bot.  1555.  Filaments  very  denfcly  matted,  branched  ; 
branchlets  fimple,  generally  unilateral,  in  pairs,  incurved.” 
Filaments  fometimes  quite  fimple,  generally  branched,  fel- 
dom  more  than  half  an  inch  long,  as  line  as  the  lined,  wool. 
On  the  rocky  beds  of  torrents  in  the  vale  of  Beadgelert,  in 
Caernarvonfhire,  matting  the  hones  with  a velvety  covering, 
three  or  four  lines  in  diameter,  of  a dark  gloffy  brown  co- 
lour, foft  to  the  touch,  which,  when  taken  out  of  the 
water,  might  be  compared  to  the  fkin  of  a moufe.  tot. 
C.  vef.cala.  Dillw.  74.  R'J  tiller  in  Nov.  A61.  Pet.  3.  “ Fi- 
laments branched,  fomewhat  jointed,  rigid  : veficles  innate, 
folitary,  elliptical,  broader  than  the  filament ; capfules  ge- 
nerally in  pairs,  pear-fhaped  on  fhort  peduncles.”  Filaments 
in  bufhy  maffes  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  fo  ex- 
tremely brittle  that  their  length  cannot  eafily  be  afeertained, 
yellowifh  green,  cylindrical,  filled  with  minute  granules 
which  iffue  from  them  when  broken  ; very  rough  to  the 
touch  ; branches  few,  diftanf,  generally  making  an  obtufe 
angle  with  the  ftem.  Stems  and  branches  frequently  fwollen, 
with  bladder-like  veficles,  four  or  five  times  thicker  than  the 
filaments,  refembling  thofe  of  fucus  nodofus.  Partitions 
irregularly  difpoftd,  always  at  a great  diftance  from  each 
other.  IC2.  C.  amphibia.  Linn.  Sp. PI.  5.  Lam.  5.  Dillw. 
41.  (C.  amphibia  fibrillofa  et  fpongiofa  ; Dill.  22.  tab.  4. 
fig.  7.  B and  C).  “ Filaments  fomewhat  jointed,  branched, 

denfely  matted ; branches  fpreading,  remote  ; branchlets, 
when  not  immerfed,  collecting  into  (harp  brillly  points; 
partitions  but  little  contraAed  ; capfules  feffile,  fomewhat 
elliptical.”  /3.  branches  elongated  (C.  furcata  ; (3.  Hudf. 
Ceramium  coefpitofum  ; Roth  Cat.  Bot.  I.  p.  154.  2. 
p.  1S6.  C.  palu (Iris  filamentis  brevioribus  et  craflioribus  ; 
Dill.  17.  tab,  3.  fig.  10.)  Filaments  very  various  in  length, 
■ccording  to  the  fituation,  bright  green,  becoming  afh- 
ccloured  with  age  ; a.  is  the  plant  as  it  grows  on  the  edges 
of  ditches,  and  in  (hallow  water,  where  it  is  not  wholly 
immerfed.  In  fuch  fituations,  it  frequently  occurs  in  maffes, 
fo  denfely  matted  as  to  hold  water  like  a fponge,  with  its 
furface  befet  by  ertft  branches,  which  give  it  a brillly  ap- 
pearance. I11  floods,  when  the  waters  overflow  the  plant, 
the  length  of  the  filaments  is  gradually  increafed,  and  forms 
Mr.  Dillwyn’s  /3 ; but  when  the  waters  fubfide,  the 
filaments,  again  expofed  to  air,  take  of  courfe  an  horizontal 
direClion,  and  again  throw  out  ertdl  fpreading  branchlets, 
which,  on  being  dried,  collapfe  fo  as  to  form  rather  (tiff 
points.  In  rivers,  the  branches  are  frequently  carried  out 
by  the  force  of  the  ftream  to  a great  length,  and  in  that 
cafe  do  not  aflame  a brillly  appearance  when  expofed  to  air; 
probably  owing  to  the  lefs  fpongy  nature  of  the  mafs,  in 
confequence  of  which  the  water  is  not  fo  readily  tranfmitted 
to  the  upper  furface,  as  to  enable  it  to  make  frefh  (hoots. 
The  plant  has  a mouldy  ungrateful  fmell,  and  is  much  ufed 
as  a flicker  by  aquatic  infeCts. 

* * Not  immerfed . 

103.  C.  ah o-virens.  Dillw.  25.  “ Filaments  rather  rigid, 
branched  ; branches  divaricated,  fomewhat  unilateral,  at- 
tenuated at  both  ends,  rather  obtufe  ; partitions  pellu- 
cid ; joints  very  fhort,  marked  with  three  points.”  Fila- 
ments from  a quarter  to  half  an  inch  long,  growing  in  thick 
bufhy  tufts,  of  a blackifh  green  colour,  not  untrequently 
intermixed  with  mufei.  On  the  wet  rocks,  forming  the 
banks  of  the  river  Dylais,  near  Neath.  104.  C .frigida. 
“ Filaments  not  jointed,  creeping,  branched  ; Dillw.  16. 
(Ceramium  Dillwynii ; Roth.)  “ Filaments  not  jointed, 
creeping,  branched  ; branches  alternate ; capfules  feffile, 
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round.”  Filaments  about  an  inch  long,  a little  finer  than 
human  hair,  of  a pale  green  colour,  growing  in  loofe  irre- 
gular patches,  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter,  very  flightiy 
adhering  to  the  foil.  On  the  ground  in  mo'fl  fhady  places, 
particularly  in  turnip  fields,  with  a northern  expofure,  dur- 
ing the  winter  arid  early  months  of  fpring.  The  frigida  of 
Dr.  Roth  is  a different  plant,  referred  by  him  to  Dill.  tab. 
4.  fig.  17,  A.  105.  C.  umbrofa.  Dillw.  61.  Roth  Cat. 
Bot.  r.  191.  tab.  4.  fig.  5.  (C.  arenaria  ; Roth  Cat.  Bot. 
2.217:)  “Filaments  branched,  creeping,  fragile,  fliort- 
obtufe  ; branches  curved,  fimple,  fomewhat  unilateral : joints 
long,  fometimes  cylindrical,  fometimes  inflated.”  Growing 
in  fmaller  patches,  and  of  a darker  colour,  than  C.  frigida. 
Filaments  Scarcely  half  an  inch  long;  joints  varying  greatly 
in  fhape  and  length.  10 6.  C.  pallida.  Dillw.  78.  “ Fila- 
ments dichotomous,  curved,  zig-zag,  faftigiate  angles  of  the 
divifi  ns  roundifh  ; joints  very  long.”  Filaments  confider- 
ably  finer  than  human  hair,  a light  yellowifh  brown,  mat- 
ted together  into  denfe  leathery  maffes,  about  an  inch  long, 
and  the  thicknefs  of  a (hilling;  joints  at  leatt  eight  or  teii 
times  broader  than  thick.  Found  on  forne  yellow  ochre,  in 
a pot  of  ilinglafs  fize.  107.  C.  multicapfularis,  Dillw.  71. 
“ Filaments  minute,  creeping,  olive-coloured  ; branches 
eredf,  generally  fimple,  fliort,  thickened  towards  the  top, 
and  bearing  the  enptules  ; capfules  cluftered,  fpherical.”  Fi- 
laments very  minute,  thick  y entangled,  growing  in  final! 
irregular  patches,  faints  in  the  creeping  ftem  very  long; 
in  the  branches  fhortefl  at  the  bafe,  and  longell  towards 
the  fummit.  Capfules  terminating  the  branches,  difeharging 
the  feeds  at  the  orifice.  On  clayey  banks,  in  high  expofed 
fituations.  10S.  C.  ruliginofa.  Dillw.  72.  Smith  Eng. 
Bot.  1701.  “ Filaments  creeping,  branched,  entangled, 

alternately  bipinnate  ; branches  divaricated,  tapering,  acute; 
joints  elongated,  cylindrical.”  Filaments  creeping  in  loofe 
entangled  maffes,  among  moffes,  over  dead  ftalks  and  flicks, 
and  along  the  ground,  of  a brown  chefiiut  colour  ; branches 
from  a quaiter  to  half  an  inch  long  ; pinnae  and  pinnulae 
varioufly  curved,  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  ftem  and 
branches  ; partitions  almoll  black  ; joints  in  the  ftem  and 
main  branches  three  or  four  times  longer  than  broad.  On 
hedge  banks.  109.  C . rubiginofa.  Dillw.  68.  “Filaments 
much  branched,  rigid,  rather  ereft ; branches  zig-zag,  fpread- 
ing, matted  together  fo  as  to  form  nearly  a folid  mats;  joints 
long.”  Filaments  very  minute,  growing  in  irregular  patches, 
about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thicknefs,  of  a rully  brown 
colour,  entirely  deftitute  of  glofs.  faints  viiible  only  under 
the  higheft  powers  of  the  microfcope,  about  four  times 
longer  than  broad.  On  rotten  wood,  feciuded  from  the 
light.  1 10.  C.  velut'uia.  Dillw.  77.  Smith  Eng.  Bot. 
1556.  “Filamentscreeping,  branched,  matted;  branches 
ereft,  alternate,  or  unilateral,  curved,  obtufe  ; joints  (light- 
ly fwelling,  at  leaft  twice  as  long  as  broad.”  Diftinguifhed 
by  its  fweet  feent.  (See  Brssus  volutina.)  Jointed  ftru&ure 
fir  ft  difeovered  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Sowerby.  ill.  C.  aured. 
Dillw.  35.  “ Filaments  branched,  gold  coloured,  nynute; 

branches  long,  fpreading,  rather  rigid,  fomewhat  incurved  ; 
partitions  pellucid;  joints  longifb.”  (SeeByssus  rurea.y 
Jointed  ftrufture,  firft  difeovered  by  Mr.  Dillwyn.  :ii.  C.. 
purpurea.  Diilw.  43.  “ Filaments  dichotomous,  flexible,  mi- 
nute ; dichotomous,  branches  approximate;  partitions  ob- 
feure;  joints  longifb.”  (See  Byssus  purpurea .)  113.  C.  /i= 
chenicola.  Smith  Eng.  Bot.  1609.  “ Filaments  red,  up- 

right, crowded,  alternately  branched;  roughiffi ; joints 
fwelling,  about  as  long  as  broad.”  Filaments  fcarcely 
a line  long,  forming  thick  tufts,  and  appearing  to  the 
naked  eye  like  brick-duft.  Pinffitical  on  cruilaceous 
3 C>  lichens. 
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lichens.  1 14.  C.  mufctcola.  Smith  Eng.  Bot.  jtfgS. 

“ Filaments  nifty  brown,  upright,  crowded,  much  and  ir- 
regularly branched;  joints  cylindrical,  twice  as  broad  as 
long.”  Filaments  two  or  three  lines  long,  crooked,  divari- 
cated, of  equal  thicknefs  throughout,  gloffy,  like  human 
hair  under  a microfcope  ; branches  afcending,  obtufe,  fre- 
quently unilateral.  Parafitical  on  orthotricum  ftriatum. 

Obf.  The  term  confervas  occurs,  we  believe,  firft  in  the 
Natural  Hiftory  of  Pliny,  and  was  applied  by  him  to  a frefh 
water  fpecies  of  the  prefent  genus.  The  name  was  extend- 
ed to  two  or  three  fpecies  by  the  elder  modern  botamfts, 
But  this  part  of  the  fcience  was  not  at  a'l  ftudied  before 
the  time  of  Dillenius,  who,  in  his  admirable  “ Hiftoria 
Mufcorum,”  has  deferibed  and  figured  forty-eight  fpecies, 
partly  marine,  and  partly  growing  in  frefh  water.  Thefe 
he  has  diftributed  under  three  orders,  as  he  calls  them,  viz. 
1.  Equabili  filo  protenfte  feu  non  geniculatce.  2.  Geni- 
culate; and,  3.  Nodofas;  dividing  the  firft  o'der  into  fimple 
and  branched  ; fucceeding  authors,  for  a confiderable  time, 
feem  to  have  fuppofed  that  Dillenius  had  exhaufted  the  fub- 
jeft.  Linnjeus  has  given  only  twenty-one  fpecies,  adding 
only  C.  aegrapopila  to  thofe  which  are  already  deferibed  by 
that  great  cryptogarnift,  omitting  fuch  as  he  was  not  able 
to  identify,  and  confidering  force  as  mere  varieties.  La 
Marck,  in  Encyclopedic  Methodique,  has  done  nothing 
more  than  copy  the  Linnsean  fpecies,  in  exaftly  the  fame 
order.  Hudfon,  in  the  fecond  edition  of  his  “ Flora  Ang- 
lica,”  has  introduced  feveral  fpecies,  not  known  either  to 
Dillenius  or  Linnaeus.  Lightfoot.  in  his  “ Flora  Scotica,” 
has  alfo  made  one  or  two  additions.  But  it  is  not  more 
than  fix  or  feven  years  fince  rapid  advances  have  begun  to 
be  made  in  the  knowledge  of  confervas.  Mr.  D.  Turner 
and  Mr.  Dillwynare  now  diligently  employed  in  the  invefti- 
gation  of  the  Britifh  fpecies  ; feveral  foreign  botanifts,  pro- 
feffor  Roth  in  particular,  are  fuccefsfully  engaged  in  the 
fame  purfuit  ; and  we  are  informed  by  Bofc,  in  “ Nouveaux 
Diftionaire  d’Hiftoire  Naturelle,”  that  profeffor  Drapar- 
naud  of  Montpellier  is  now  bufy  in  preparing  a Monogra- 
phia  Confervarum,  and  has  already  determined  feveral  hun- 
dred fpecies.  We  have  been  induced  to  confine  ourfelves, 
with  a fingle  exception,  to  the  Britifh  fpecies;  partly  by 
our  inability  to  procure  ail  the  works  which  are  neceflary  for 
a complete  account  of  what  has  hitherto  been  done  by  fo- 
reign botanifts;  but  chiefly  by  the  conlideration,  that  the 
fpecies  which  belong  to  the  Flora  of  the  Britifh  iflands,  are 
the  only  ones  acceffible  to  the  greater  part  of  our  readers. 
Our  knowledge  of  thefe  plants  is  indeed  ft  ill  very  imperfedl, 
and  no  generic  character  has  yet  been  formed,  which  is 
fufficiently  diferiminating  and  comprehenfive.  The  jointed 
ftrudlure  of  the  filaments  has  generally  been  confidered  as 
an  effential  charafter;  but  we  have  been  led  by  the  high 
authority  of  Mr.  Dillwyn  to  admit  one  fpecies  (n.  104.) 
which  has  not  this  conformation.  We  have  already  feen 
that  the  fructification  of  feveral  fpecies  does  not  confift  of 
ttdefed  tubercles , as  it  is  deferibed  even  in  Dr.  Smith's  laft 
unproved  generic  character,  but  of  capfules  opening  at  the 
apex,  and  difeharging  the  feeds  in  a manner  fimilar  to  that 
obferved  in  many  fuci.  Thefe  have  been  feparated  by  Dr. 
Roth  into  a diftinft  genus  which  he  calls  ceramium  ; and  it 
is  probable  that  further  refearches  will  prove  the  propriety  of 
making  other  feparations.  M.  Vaucher  of  Geneva  thinks, 
that  he  has  difeovered  five  different  modes  of  propagation 
in  the  plants  ufually  called  confervm  ; which  has  induced 
Decandolle  to  form  them  into  fix  genera.  Conferva.  Fila- 
ments cartilaginous  or  herbaceous,  divided  by  partitions ; 
feeds  enclofed  between  the  partitions,  and  not  efcaping  but 


by  the  deftru&ion  of  the  tube  itfelf.  Ceramium.  Filaments 
membranous,  cartilaginous,  without  partitions  ; capfules 
monofpermous,  adhering  to  the  external  furface  of  the  fila- 
ments. Vaucheria.  Filaments  herbaceous,  fimple  or  branch- 
ed, without  partitions  ; feeds  attached  to  the  exterior  fide 
of  the  filaments,  and  generally  peduncled.  Batrachofpermum. 
Filaments  knotty,  jointed,  gelatinous ; knots  formed  of 
filaments,  fimple  or  compound,  between  which  are  found 
feeds  or  fhoots  (cayeux)  detaching  themfelves,  and  confift- 
ing  of  filaments  already  jointed.  Chantrania.  Filaments 
folid,  knotty  ; knots  feparating  and  becoming  new  plants, 
in  the  way  of  flips  or  cuttings.  Hydrodyflium.  Tubecylin- 
drical,  clofed  at  the  two  extremities,  and  anaftomiling  into 
pentagonal  m e fires  ; filaments  of  the  pentagon  fwelling  at 
their  extremities,  feparating  and  becoming  themfelves  cylin- 
drical tubes,  clofed  at  the  ends,  and  compofed  of  pentagon 
nrefhes.  The  laft  three  genera,  according  to  his  ideas,  have 
no  proper  feeds. 

See  fome  curious  experiments  by  Dr.  Prieftley  on  a fpe- 
cies of  conferva  or  water-mofs  of  a peculiar  kind,  the  manner 
of  its  production,  and  its  effedt,  by  the  concurring  aftion 
of  light  upon  it,  in  dephlogifticating  or  depurating  the  air  to 
which  it  has  accefs,  and  thereby  increafing  the  quantity  of  it ; 
in  “ Obfervations  on  Air,”  vol.  iv.  p.  335,  &c.  vol.  v.  § 2, 
3,  4,  3.  The  feeds  of  this  plant,  fays  Dr.  Prieftley,  float 
every  where  ; in  the  air,  on  the  earth,  on  the  fea,  on  the 
Alps,  in  the  plains,  under  the  poles  and  the  equator,  m 
fummer  and  winter,  and  in  all  feafons  ; and  they  are  re- 
ceived into  the  water,  infinuating  themfelves  into  veffels  of 
water  through  the  fmalltft  apertures,  where  they  germinate. 
Dr.  Ingenhoufz  made  a variety  of  experiments  on  this  lin- 
gular fubftance  ; from  which  he  concludes,  that  the  water 
itfelf,  or  fome  fubftance  in  the  water,  is  converted  into  this 
kind  of  vegetation.  It  is  a real  tranfmutation,  which  may 
appear  incomprehenfible  to  the  philofopher,  but  which,  in 
reality,  is  not  more  extraordinary  than  the  change  of  grafs 
and  other  vegetables  into  greafe  in  the  bodies  of  grani- 
vorous  animals,  and  the  change  of  the  aqueous  juice  of  the 
olive  into  oil.  Dr.  Prieftley,  however,  obferves,  that  the 
change  of  water  into  an  organized  plant  is  a thing  of  a 
very  different  nature  from  thefe,  and  tends  to  revive  the  long 
exploded  doftrine  of  equivocal  or  fpontaneous  generation. 
Dr.  Girtanner  of  Gottingen  (fee  Annales  de  Chemie, 
No.  100.)  traces  its  formation  from  azot,  which  is  a confti- 
tuent  principle  of  bodies,  in  the  following  manner.  When 
water  is  expofed  to  the  fun  the  light  decompofes  it,  and  dif- 
engages  the  oxygen  in  a large  quantity.  The  hydrogen 
then  retains  the  laft  portions  of  the  oxygen  ; azot  is  formed, 
and  announces  itfelf  by  its  green  colour ; the  water  is  more 
and  more  decompofed  ; more  of  the  oxygen,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  writer,  is  the  principle  of  life  and  irritabi- 
lity in  organized  nature,  becomes  fixed  5 and  this  azot,  pro- 
duced from  water  by  means  of  the  fun,  is  an  organized 
body,  the  “ conferva  fontinalis  ;”  a plant  which  lives,  ex- 
pands, and  perpetuates  its  fpecies.  The  influence  of  the 
folar  light  is,  he  conceives,  abfolutely  neceflary  for  this 
converfion  of  water  into  a plant  or  organized  azot.  No  de- 
gree of  heat  can  fupply  its  place.  Mr.  Senger  of  Reek,  in 
Weftphalia,  has  lately  difeovered,  that7  the  conferva  affords 
next  to  fage,  one  of  the  fitted  materials  for  the  making  of 
paper  ; in  confequence  of  which  he  obtained  the  honour  of 
a gratuity  from  the  court  of  Berlin,  and  alfo  a patent  for 
the  manufafture  of  paper  from  this  fubftance.  From  his 
experiments  it  likewife  appears,  that  the  conferva,  after  a 
previous  preparation,  might  be  made  a fubftitute  for  cotton- 
wool, and  a fuccedaneum  for  feathers  in  beds. 
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CONFESS  and  avoid , in  Law , a fpecies  of  replica- 
tion, in  which  the  plaintiff  introduces  fome  new  matter  or 
diftin&ion,  confident  with  his  former  declaration  ; as,  in  an 
adtion  of  trefpafs  upon  lands  of  which  the  plaintiff  is  feifed  ; 
if  the  defendant  {hews  a title  to  the  land  by  defcent,  the 
plaintiff  may  either  deny  the  fadt,  or  confefs  and  avoid  it,  by 
replying,  that  fuch  defcent  happened,  but  that  the  defend- 
ant hath  fince  demifed  the  lands  to  the  plaintiff  for  the  term 
of  life.  Blackft.  Com.  vol.  iii.  p.  310. 

CONFESSION,  Confessio,  in  Rhetoric , the  fame  with 
what  is  otherwife  called  parhomology. 

Confession,  in  a Civil  Senfe,  a declaration  or  acknow- 
ledgment of  fome  truth,  though  it  be  againft  the  filtered  of 
the  party  who  makes  it ; whether  it  be  in  a court  of  jtif- 
tice,  or  out  of  it.  It  is  a maxim,  that  in  civil  matters,  the 
confeffion  is  never  to  be  divided,  but  always  taken  entire  ; 
and  that  a criminal  is  never  condemned  on  his  fimple  con- 
feffion,  without  other  collateral  proofs;  nor  is  a voluntary 
extra-judicial  confeffion  admitted  as  any  proof  A perfon  is 
not  admitted  to  accufe  himfelf,  according  to  that  rule  in 
law,  non  audit er perire  volens. 

Confession  of  Action,  in  Law,  is  a fpecies  of  plea  to 
the  adtion,  in  which  the  merits  of  the  complaint  are  an- 
fwered,  by  confefling  either  wholly,  or,  which  is  moft  com- 
mon, in  part.  A confeffion  of  the  whole  complaint  is  not 
very  ufual,  for  then  the  defendant  would  probably  end  the 
matter  fooner  ; or  not  plead  stall,  but  fuffer  judgment  to 
go  by  default.  Yet  fometimes,  after  tender  and  refufal  of 
a debt,  if  the  creditor  haraffes  his  debtor  with  an  action,  it 
then  becomes  neceffary  for  the  defendant  to  acknowledge  the 
debt,  and  plead  the  tender;  adding  that  he  has  always  been 
ready,  “ tout  temps  prift,”  and  ftill  is  ready,  “ uncore 
prift”  to  difcharge  it : for  a tender  by  the  debtor,  and  retufed 
by  the  creditor,  will,  in  all  cafes,  difcharge  the  colts,  (1 
Ventr.  21.)  but  not  the  debt  itfelf;  though  in  fome  par- 
ticular cafes  the  creditor  will  totally  lofe  his  money.  (Litt. 
$ 338.  Co.  Litt.  209.)  But  frequently  the  defendant 
confeffes  one  part  of  the  complaint  (by  a “ cognovit  adti- 
onem”  in  refpedl  of  it,)  and  traverfes  or  denies  the  reft  ; in 
order  to  avoid  the  expence  of  carrying  that  part  to  a formal 
trial,  which  he  has  no  ground  to  litigate.  A fpecies  of 
this  fort  of  confeffion  is  “ the  payment  of  money  into 
court  ;”  which  is  for  the  moft  part  neceffary  upon  pleading 
a tender,  and  is  itfelf  a kind  of  tender  to  the  plaintiff ; by 
paying  into  the  hands  of  the  proper  officer  of  the  court  as 
much  as  the  defendant  acknowledges  to  be  due,  together 
with  the  colts  hitherto  incurred,  in  order  to  prevent  the  ex- 
pence of  anv  farther  proceedings.  This  may  be  done  upon 
what  is  called  a “ motion  ;”  which  is  an  occafional  applica- 
tion to  the  court  by  their  parties  or  their  counfel,  in  order 
to  obtain  fome  rule  or  order  of  court,  which  becomes  ne- 
ceffary in  the  progrefs  of  a caufe  ; and  it  is  ufually  ground- 
ed upon  an  “ affidavit”  (the  perfect  tenfe  of  the  verb 
“ affido”)  being  a voluntary  oath  before  fome  judge  or 
officer  of  the  court,  to  evince  the  truth  of  certain  fadts, 
upon  which  the  motion  is  grounded  : though  no  fuch  affida- 
vit is  neceffary  for  payment  of  money  into  court.  If,  alter 
the  money  paid  in,  the  plaintiff  proceeds  in  his  fuit,  it  is  at 
his  own  peril  ; for,  if  he  does  not  prove  more  due  than  is  fo 
paid  into  court,  he  {hall  be  non-fuited  and  pay  the  defend- 
ant’s cofts  ; but  he  {hall  Hill  have  the  money  fo  paid  in,  for 
that  the  defendant  has  acknowledged  his  due.  Blackft.  Com. 
vol.  iii. 

Confession  of  IndiElment,  is  a prifoner’s  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  offence,  when  he  is  brought  to  the  bar  to  be  ar- 
raigned : upon  a fimple  and  plain  conteffion,  which  the 
court  is  backward  in  receiving  and  recording,  nothing  re- 


mains  but  to  award  judgment.  This  confeffion  is  made  be- 
fore the  judge  ; in  confequeace  of  which,  the  prifoner  fub- 
mits  to  the  legal  penalty  annexed  to  his  crime  ; or  the  pri- 
foner, by  confeffion,  becomes  an  approver,  or  accufer  of 
others.  See  Approvement. 

There  was  alfo  a third  fort  of  confeffion,  formerly  made 
by  an  offender  in  felony,  not  in  court  before  the  judge,  but 
before  the  coroner  in  a church,  or  other  privileged  place, 
upon  which  the  offender,  by  the  ancient  law  of  the  land, 
was  to  abjure  the  realm.  3 Inft.  192.  See  Abjura- 
tion. 

There  is  alfo  a confeffion  indiredtly  implied,  as  well  as  di- 
redtly  expreffed,  in  criminal  cafes;  as  if  the  defendant,  in  a 
cafe  not  capital,  doth  not  diredtly  own  himfelf  guilty  of  the 
crime,  but  by  fubmitting  to  a fine  owns  his  guilt  ; upon 
which  the  judge  may  accept  of  his  fubmiffion  to  the  king’s 
mercy.  (Lamb.  lib.  iv.  c.  9.)  By  this  indiredl  confeffion, 
the  defendant  {hall  not  be  barred  to  plead  “ Not  guilty” 
to  an  adtion,  &c.  for  the  fame  fadt ; the  entry  of  it  is, 
that  the  defendant  “ puts  himfelf  on  the  king’s  mercy 
and  of  the  diredt  confeffion,  “ that  he  acknowledges  tiie  in* 
didtment.”  This  laft  confeffion  carries  with  it  fo  ftrong  a 
prefumption  of  guilt,  that  being  entered  on  record,  on  in- 
dictment of  trefpafs,  it  Hops  the  defendant  to  plead  “ Not 
guilty”  to  an  adtion  brought  afterwards  againft.  him.for  the 
fame  matter  : but  fuch  entry  of  a confeffion  of  an  indictment 
oi  a capital  crime,  it  is  laid,  will  not  ftop  a delendant  to 
plead  “ Not  guilty”  to  an  appeal,  it  being  in  cafe  of 
life.  And  where  a perfon  upon  his  arraignment  actually 
confeffes  himfelf  guilty,  or  unadviftdly  difclofes  the  fpecial 
manner  of  the  fadt,  fuppofing  that  it  doth  not  amount  to 
felony,  where  it  doth  ; the  judges,  upon  probable  circurn- 
ftances,  that  fuch  confeffion  may  proceed  from  fear,  weak* 
nefs,  or  ignorance,  may  refufe  it,  •Mid  fuffer  the  party  t<* 
plead  “ Not  guilty”.  2 Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  31.  § 2. 

A confeffion  may  be  received,  and  the  plea  of  “ Not 
guilty”  be  withdrawn,  though  recorded.  (Kel.  11.)  The 
confeffion  of  the  defendant,  whether  taken  upon  an  exami- 
nation before  juftices  of  peace,  in  purfuance  of  the  1 and  2 
P.  & M.  c.  13.  or  2 and  3 P.  & M.  c.  jo.  upon  aa 
offender’s  being  bailed  or  committed  for  felony  ; or  taken 
by  the  common  law,  upon  an  examination  before  a fecretary 
of  Hate,  or  other  magiftrate,  for  treafon  or  other  crimes, 
is  allowed  to  be  given  in  evidence  agamft  the  ■ party  con- 
feffing  ; but  not  againlt  others.  Alto  two  witneffes  of  a 
confeffion  of  high  treafon,  upon  an  examination  before  a 
juihee  of  peace,  were  fuffieient  to  convidt  the  perfon  fo 
confefling,  within  the  meaning  of  1 Ed.  VI.  c.  12.  and  5 
& 6 Ed.  VI.  c.  11.  which  required  two  witneffes  in  high 
treafon  ; unlefs  the  offender  firould  willingly  confefs.  See. 
But  the  ftat.  7 W.  c.  3.  requires  two  witneffes,  except  the 
party  fir  all  willingly,  without  violence,  confefs,  Sic.  in  open 
court.  2 El-wk.  P.  C.  c.  41.  § 3. 

A demurrer  amounts  to  a confeffion  of  the  indidtment  as 
laid,  fo  far,  that  if  the  indictment  be  good,  judgment  and 
execution  lhall  go  againlt  the  prifoner.  (Bro.  86.  S.  P.  C, 
150.  H.  P.  C.  246.)  And  in  criminal  cafes,  not  capital, 
if  the  defendant  demurs  to  an  indictment,  See.  whether  in 
abatement,  or  otherwife,  tire  court  will  not  give  judgment 
againft  him  to  anfwtr  over,  but  final  judgment.  (2  Hawk, 
c.  32.  § 7.)  See  Abatement.  Where  a prifoner  con- 
fcfl'es  the  fact,  the  court  has  nothing  more  to  do  than  to 
proceed  to  judgment  againft  him.  “ Confeffus  in  judicio 
pro  judicato  habetur.”  it  Rep.  30.  4 Inft.  66.  2 Hawk. 

P.  C.  c.  32. 

Confession,  in  Theology,  denotes  the  verbal  acknow- 
ledgment which  a penitent  makes  of  his  fins  to  God : in  a 
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more  partial  and  reftrifted  fenfe,  it  is  a declaration  of  a per- 
fon’s  fins,  made  to  a prieft:,  in  order  to  obtain  abfolntion 
for  the  fame.  The  Romifh  church  makes  confefiion  a part 
of  the  fncrament  of  penance. 

Confefiion  was  anciently  public  and  general,  in  the  face 
of  the  church;  though  the  Romanilts  have  fince  altered  it, 
and  made  it  private  and  auricular. 

Conftfiions  are  to  be  buried  in  eternal  fiience,  under  pain 
of  the  greatefl  punifhment  to  the  prieft  who  reveals  them. 
Btllarmin,  Valentia,  and  fome  other  Romifh  controverfial 
■writers,  endeavour  to  trace  up  auricular  confefiion  to  the 
earheft  ages;  and  thus  contend  for  a point  given  up  by  the 
reft.  M.  Fleury  owns,  that  the  firft  inftance  of  auricular 
confefiion  he  can  meet  with,  is  that  of  St.  Eloq  who,  being 
grown  old,  made  a confefiion  to  a prieft  of  all  his  fins  from 
his  youth  upwards. 

Secret  confefiion  was  firft  decreed  and  eftablilhed  in  the 
4th  council  of  Lateran,  under  Innocent  III.,  in  1215,  cap. 
21.  And  the  decree  of  this  council  was  afterwards  con- 
firmed and  enlarged  in  the  council  of  Florence,  and  in  that 
of  Trent  (filT.  14.  cap.  ^.),  which  exprefsly  ordains,  that 
confefiion  was  inliituted  by  Chrift,  and  that  by  the  law  of 
God  it  is  necefiary  to  falvation  ; and  that  it  has  been  always 
praftifed  in  the  Catholic  church.  Hard.  Concil.  torn.  vii. 
p.  35.  and  tom.  x.  p.  92.  See  Popery. 

The  Indians,  according  to  Tavernier,  have  a kind  of  con- 
fefiion; and  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  Jews:  thefe  laft 
have  formulas  for  thofe  who  are  not  capable  of  making  a 
detail  of  all  their  fins:  the  ordinary  form  is  in  alphabetical 
order,  each  letter  containing  a capital  fin.  This  they  ufually 
rehearfe  on  Mondays  and  Thurfdays,  and  on  faft-days,  and 
other  occafions;  fome  every  night  and  morning.  When 
any  of  them  find  themfelves  near  death,  they  fend  for  ten 
perfons,  more  or  lefs,  one  of  them  a rabbin;  and  in  their 
prefence  recite  the  confefiion.  See  Leo  de  Modena. 

Confesssion  of  faith , denotes  a lift,  or  enumeration 
and  declaration  of  the  fcveral  articles  of  belief,  in  a church. 
See  Articles  of faith. 

In  the  council  ot  Rimini,  the  Catholic  hilltops  found  fault 
with  dates  in  a confefiion  of  faith,  and  obferved  that  the 
church  never  ufed  to  date  them. 

Confession,  Augfbiirg  or  Augiflan.  See  Augustan 
GonfeJJion. 

CuNFESSIONAL,  or  Confessionary,  in  Church 
Hi/lory,  a place  in  churches,  ufually  under  the  main  altar, 
wherein  were  depofited  the  bodies  of  deceafed  faints,  mar- 
tyrs, and  conftfiors. 

Confessional  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  Romifh  church  for  a 
little  box,  or  defile  in  the  church,  where  the  confeffor  takes 
the  confefiions  of  the  penitent. 

CONFESSO,  Pro-CoNFEsso.  See  Pro-Confesso. 

CONFESSOR,  a Chriftian,  who  has  made  a folemn, 
and  refolute  profefiion  of  the  faith,  and  has  endured  torments 
in  its  defence.  A mere  faint  is  called  a confeffor,  to  diftin- 
guifh  him  from  the  roll  of  dignified  faints;  fuch  as  apojiles, 
martyrs,  See. 

The  title  of  confeffors  was  given  in  the  early  ages  of 
the  church,  and  particularly  towards  the  commencement 
ot  the  firft  century  of  the  Chriftian  sera,  to  thofe,  who, 
in  the  face  of  death,  and  at  the  expence  of  honour,  fortune, 
and  all  the  other  advantages  of  the  world,  had  confeffed  with 
fortitude,  before  the  Roman  tribunals,  their  firm  attachment 
to  the  religion  of  Jefus. 

In  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  we  frequently  find  the  word  con- 
feffors ufed  for  martyrs;  in  after-times,  it  was  confined  to 
thofe  who,  after  having  been  tormented  by  the  tyrants,  were 
permitted  to  live  and  die  in  peace.  And  at  laft  it  was  alfo 


ufed  for  thofe  who,  after  having  lived  a good  life,  died  under 
an  opinion  of  fanftity.  According  to  St.  Cyprian,  he  who 
prefented  himfelf  to  torture,  or  even  to  martyrdom,  without 
bung  called  to  it,  was  not  called  a confeffor,  but  a profef- 
for:  and  if  any  out  of  a want  of  courage  abandoned  his 
country,  and  became  a voluntary  exile  lor  the  fake  of  the 
faith,  he  was  called  exterris. 

The  veneration  that  was  paid  to  both  martyrs  and  confef- 
forsin  the  early  ages  of  the  Chriftian  church  is  hardly  cre- 
dible. The  dillinguifhing  honours  and  privileges  they  en- 
joyed, the  authority  with  which  their  counfels  and  dte  fions 
were  attended,  would  fumifh  ample  matter  for  an  interelting 
hiftory.  Without  doubt  it  was  both  wife  and  juft  to  treat 
with  refpeft,  and  toinveft  with  extraordinary  privileges,  thofe 
Chriftian  heroes,  fince  nothing  was  more  adapted  to  encou- 
rage others  to  fuffer  with  chearfulnefs  in  the  caufe  of  Chrift. 
Neverthelcfs,  as  the  beft  and  wiftft  inftitutions  were  generally 
perverted  by  the  weaknefs  or  corruption  of  men,  from  their 
original  purpofe;  fo  the  authority  and  [privileges  granted, 
in  the  beginning,  to  martyrs  and  confeflors,  became,  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time,  a fupport  to  fuperftition,  an  incentive  to  enthu- 
fiafm,  and  a fource  of  innumerable  evils  and  abufes.  See 
Martyr. 

Confessor  is  alfo  a prieft,  in  tbe  Romifh  church,  who 
has  a power  to  hear  finners  in  the  facrament  of  penance,  and 
to  give  them  abfolution.  See  Shrove-tide. 

The  church  calls  him  in  Latin  confejfarius , to  diftinguifh 
him  from  confeffor , which  is  a name  confecrated  to  faints. 
The  confeffors  of  the  kings  of  Fiance,  from  the  time  of 
Henry  IV.  have  been  conftantly  Jefuits:  before  him  the 
Dominicans  and  Cordeliers  fliared  the  office  between  them. 
The  confeffors  of  the  houfe  of  Auilria  have  alfo,  ordinarily, 
been  Dominicans  and  Cordeliers;  but  the  latter  emperors 
have  all  taken  Jefuits. 

Confessor  to  his  Majcfy.  See  Clerk  of  the  clofet. 

CONFIDENCE,  in  Military  Language,  denotes  a firm 
reliance  on  the  fkill,  courage,  conduft,  &c.  of  an  individual. 
It  is  of  the  firft  importance  for  the  commander  of  an  army 
to  have  the  entire  confidence  of  the  officers  and  foldiers 
under  his  eommand.  This  was  remarkably  the  cafe  with 
Hannibal,  Julius  Caefar,  &c.  among  the  ancients,  and  with 
the  marfhal  de  Turenne,  John  duke  of  Marlborough, 
&c.  among  the  moderns.  A general,  in  whom  his  troops 
have  confidence,  may  gain  a viftory  without  employing 
much  military  fkill ; and  on  the  other  hand,  the  moft  lkilful 
general  may  lofe  one,  who  has  loft  the  confidence  of  his 
army. 

CONFIGURATION,  the  exterior  furface,  that  bounds 
bodies,  and  gives  them  their  particular  figure. 

That  which  makes  the  fpecific  difference  between  bodies, 
is  the  different  configuration,  and  the  different  fituation  of 
their  parts.  A Ihort,  or  a long  fight,  depend  on  the  dif- 
ferent configuration  of  the  cryftalline. 

Configuration  of  the  planets,  in  Afronomy  and  AJlro - 
logy,  is  a certain  diltance  or  fituation  of  the  planets  in  the 
zodiac,  whereby  they  are  fuppofed  to  aid,  or  oppofe  each 
other.  See  Aspect  and  Satellites. 

Configurations  of  falts,  a term  ufed  by  fome  to  ex- 
prefs  the  combinations  of  the  particles  of  the  falts  of  plants, 
and  other  fubftances,  into  certain  figures,  on  evaporating 
the  water  in  which  they  had  been  diffoived,  fo  haftily  as  not 
to  admit  of  their  {hooting  into  their  own  regular  cryftals. 
See  Crystallization. 

CONFINEMENT  to  the  realm.  See  Ne  exeat  regnum. 

CONFIRMATION,  in  a general  fenfe,  the  aft  of  rati- 
fying or  rendering  a title,  claim,  pretenfion,  report,  or  the 
like,  more  fure  and  indifputable. 

Confirmation* 
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"Confirmation,  in  Law,  denotes  the  conveyance  of  an 
eftate,  or  right  in  ejfe,  which  a perfon  hath  in  or  to  lands,  See. 
from  one  man  to  another  that  hath  the  poffeffion  or  fome  ellate 
in  it,  whereby  a voidable  eftate  is  made  fare  and  unavoidable, 
ora  particular  eftate  is  increafed,  or  poffeffion  made  petftdl: 
and  it  is  particularly  ufed  for  the  (Lengthening  or  homolo- 
gating an  eftate  of  one  already  in  poffeffion  of  it  by  a void- 
able title.  Thus,  if  a bifhop  grant  his  chancellorfhip  by 
patent,  for  term  of  the  paten; e ’s  life;  this  is  no  void 
grant:  yet  it  is  avoidable  by  the  bifhop’s  death,  except  it  be 
ltrengthened  alfo  by  the  confirmation  of  the  dean  and  chap- 
ter. i Inll.  295. 

Confirmation  is  alfo  defined  to  be  the  approbation  or 
affmt  to  an  eftate  already  created  : which  as  far  as  it  is  in 
the  power  of  the  confirmer,  makes  it  good  and  valid  ; fo 
that  the  confirmation  doth  not  regularly  create  an  eftate,  yet 
iuch  words  may  be  blended  in  the  confirmation  as  may 
create  and  enlarge  an  eftate  ; but  this  takes  place  by  the 
force  of  fuch  words  as  are  foreign  to  the  bufinefs  of  con- 
firmation, and  by  their  own  force  and  power,  tend  to  create 
the  eftate.  Gilb.  Ten.  7 5.  A confirmation,  fays  judge 
Blackftone,  is  of  a nature  nearly  allied  to  a releafe  ; and 
the  words  of  making  it  are  thefe  “ have  given,  granted,  rati- 
fied, approved,  and  confirmed.”  (Litt.  § 515.  531)  An 
inftance  of  the  firft  branch  of  the  above  definition  is,  if 
tenant  for  life  leafeth  for  40  years,  and  dieth  during  that 
time  ; here  the  leafe  for  years  is  voidable  by  him  in  rever- 
fion  ; yet,  if  he  hath  confirmed  the  eftate  of  the  lcffee  for 
years,  before  the  death  of  the  tenant  for  life,  it  is  no  lon- 
ger voidable  but  fure.  (Litt.  § 516.)  The  latter  branch, 
or  that  which  tends  to  the  increafe  of  a particular  eftate,  is 
the  fame  in  ail  refpedls  with  that  fpecies  of  releafe,  which 
operates  by  way  of  enlargement. 

Madox  lays,  that  moil  ancient  confirmations,  made  after 
the  conquell,  often  run  like  feoffments  ; and  are  diftin- 
guilhable  from  them,  chieflly  by  fome  words  inferting  a 
former  feoffment  or  grant.  In  former  times,  when  feoffees 
were  frequently  diffeifed  of  their  lands  upon  fome  fuggef- 
tiou  or  other,  charters  of  confirmation  feem  to  have  been  in 
great  requell.  Pofftffors  of  lands,  See.  feemed  not  to  have 
thought  themfelves  fecure  againil  the  king,  or  the  great 
lords  who  were  their  feoffors,  or  in  vvhofe  lands  their  fees 
lay,  unlefs  they  had  repeated  confirmations  from  them,  their 
heirs  or  fucceffors.  And  thefe  ancient  confirmations  feem  to 
have  been  fometimes  made,  either  by  precept  or  writ  from  the 
king,  or  other  lords,  to  put  the  feoffees,  or  their  heirs  or 
fucceffors  into  feifin,  after  they  had  been  diffeifed,  or  to 
keep  them  in  their  feifin  undilturbed,  or  elfe  by  charter 
of  exprefs  confirmation.  Confirmation  is  “ perfeiens,  cref- 
cens,  or  diminuens  perfeiens,  as  if  feoffee  upon  condition 
make  a feoffment,  and  the  feoffor  confirm  the  eftate  of  the 
fecond  feoffee ; — crefcens,  which  always  enlarges  the  eftate 
of  a tenant  ; as  tenant  for  years  to  hold  for  life,  &c.  ; — and 
diminuens,  as  when  the  lord  of  whom  the  land  is  holden, 
confirms  the  eftate  of  his  tenant,  to  hold  by  a lefs  rent. 

9 Rep.  142. 

The  lord  may  diminifh  the  fervices  of  his  tenant  by  con- 
firmation ; but  not  referve  new  fervices,  fo  long  as  the 
former  eftate  in  the  tenancy  continues;  and  therefore  if  he 
confirm  to  the  tenant,  to  yield  him  a hawk,  & c.  yearly,  it 
is  void.  (Litt.  § 539-  1 Co.  Inll.  296.)  Leafes  for  years 
may  be  confirmed  for  part  of  the  term,  or  for  part  of  the 
land,  See.  ; but  an  eftate  of  freehold,  being  entire,  cannot 
be  confirmed  for  part  of  the  eftate.  (5  Rep.  81.)  There 
may  be  a confirmation  implied  by  law,  as  well  as  exprefs  by 
deed;  where  the  law  by  conftrudlion  confirms  a grant  made 
to  another  purpofe : and  a confirmation  may  enlarge  an  eftate, 


from  an  eftate  held  at  will  to  term  of  years,  or  a greater  eftate, 
from  an  eftate  for  years  to  an  eftate  for  life  ; from  an?  ftate 
for  life,  to  an  eftate  in  tail,  or  in  fee  ; and  from  an  ellate  in 
tail  to  an  eftate  in  fee-fimple.  (1  Inft.  305.  9 R.p.  142. 
Dyer.  263.)  But  if  the  confirmation  be  made  to  kffee 
for  life  or  years,  of  his  term  or  eftate,  and  not  ot  the  land, 
this  doth  not  increafe  the  eftate  ; though  if  the  leffee  con- 
fi-m  the  land,  to  have  and  to  hold  to  the  leffee  and  his 
heirs,  this  will  enlarge  the  eftate,  and  fo  of  the  reft.  Co. 
Litt.  299.  Piowd.  40. 

In  every  good  eonfi.  mation,  there  may  be  a precedent 
rightful  or  wrongful  eftate  in  him  to  whom  made,  or  he  mult 
have  the  poffeffion  of  the  thing  as  a foundation  on  which 
the  confirmation  is  to  be  ellablifhed;  the  confirmer  rnuft 
have  fuch  an  eftate  and  property  in  the  land,  that  he  may 
thereby  be  enabled  to  confirm  the  eftate  of  the  confirn.ee  ; 
the  precedent  eflate  mull  continue  till  the  confirmation  come, 
fo  that  the  ellate  to  be  increafed  comes  into  it;  and  it  is 
required  that  both  thefe  eftates  be  lawful.  Co.  Litt.  296. 
I Rep.  146.  Dyer.  109.  5 Rep.  15 ■ If  tenant  for  life 
make  a leafe  for  years  to  one  perfon,  and  afterwards  leafe 
the  land  to  another  perfon  for  years ; and  he  in  reverfion 
confirms  the  laft  leafe,  and  after  that  the  firll  leafe,  this  is 
not  good  ; the  fecond  leffee  hath  an  intereft  before  by  the 
confirmation  of  him  in  reverfion.  But  in  a like  cafe,  con- 
firmation of  the  firll  leafe,  after  the  fecond  was  confirmed, 
has  been  held  good  ; for  the  leafe  takes  no  intereft  by  the 
confirmation,  but  only  to  make  it  durable  and  effectual. 
Moor.  c.  1S0.  x Inll.  296.  Piowd.  10.  If  a diffeifee  con- 
firm the  land  to  the  diffeifor  but  for  one  hour,  one  week, 
a year,  or  for  life,  See.  it  is  a good  confirmation  of  the  ef- 
tate for  ever;  and  if  he  confirm  the  eftate  of  the  diffeifor 
without  any  word  of  heirs,  he  hath  a fee-fimple  ; and  if  a 
diffeiiee  make  a gift  in  tail,  and  the  diffeifee  doth  con- 
firm the  eftate  of  the  donee,  it  ftiail  enure  to  the  whole 
eftate.  (Co.  Litt.  291,  297,  299.)  But  where  the  eftate 
is  divided  it  is  otherwife  ; and  if  there  be  an  eftate  for  life, 
the  remainder  over,  there  the  confirmation  may  be  of  either 
of  the  eftates ; and  if  the  leffee  of  a difftifor  of  a leafe  for 
20  years,  make  a leafe  for  10  years,  the  diffeifee  may  con- 
firm to  one  of  them  and  not  to  the  other.  (1  Cro.  472. 

5 Rep.  81.)  The  tenant  in  tail  of  land  hath  a reverfion  in 
fee  expedlani. ; in  this  cafe,  the  confirmation  of  the  eftate 
tail  will  not  extend  to  the  reverfion  : &c.  (Co.  Litt.  297, 
298.)  If  leffee  for  years,  without  impeachment  for  walte, 
accept  a confirmation  of  his  eftate  for  life,  he  hath  by  this 
loft  the  privilege  annexed  to  his  eftate  for  years.  (8  R.ep, 

7 6.)  Acceptance  of  rent  in  fome  cafes  makes  a confirmation 
of  a leafe.  (2  Danv.  128,  129.)  What  a perfon  may  de- 
feat by  his  entry,  he  may  make  good  by  his  confirmation. 
(Co.  Litt.  300.)  But  none  can  confirm,  unlefs  he  hath  a 
right  at  the  time  of  the  grant  : he  who  hath  but  a right  in 
reverfion  cannot  enlarge  the  eftate  of  a leffee.  (2  Danv. 
140,141.)  As  confirmation  is  to  bind  the  right  of  him 
wtio  makes  it,  but  not  alter  the  nature  of  the  eftate  to  him 
to  whom  made,  it  ftiail  not  difeharge  a condition.  (Poph. 
51.  1 Rep.  147.)  A confirmation  will  take  away  a condi- 
tion annexed  by  law  ; and  by  confirmation,  a condition  af- 
ter broken  in  a deed  of  feoffment  is  extinguilhed.  (x  Co, 
Rep.  146.)  Confirmations  may  make  a defeafible  eftate 
good ; but  cannot  work  upon  an  ellate  that  is  void  in  law. 
(Co.  Litt.  295.) 

A confirmation  of  letters  patent,  which  are  void  as  they 
are  againil  lav/,  is  a void  confirmation.  (1  Lil.  Abr. 
29.L) 

Grants  and  leafes  of  bilhops,  not  warranted  by  the  tt.it. 
32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  2S.  mull  be  confirmed  by  dean  and 

chapter ; 
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chapter  : and  grants  and  leafes  of  parfons,  &c.  by  patron 
and  ordinary,  (i  left.  247,  300,  301.)  Bifhops  may  grant 
leafes  of  their  church-lands  lor  3 lives,  or  21  years,  having 
t’ae  qualities  required  by  the  fore -cited  aft,  and  concurrent 
leafes  for  21  years,  with  confirmation  of  dean  and  chapter. 
(See  r Eliz,  c.  4,  19.)  If  a prebend  leafes  parcel  of  his 
prebendary,  and  the  bifhop,  who  is  patron,  confirms  it  ; 
this  (hall  not  bind  the  fucceeding  bifhop,  without  confirma- 
tion of  dean  and  chapter,  becaufe  the  patronage  is  parcel 
of  the  pofTeflions  of  the  bifhopric  ; but  it  fliall  bind  the  pre- 
fent  bifhop,  & c.  (2  Danv.  139.)  If  a parfon  grants  a 
rent,  the  confirmation  of  the  patron  and  bifhop  is  fufficient 
without  the  dean  and  chapter,  and  fhall  be  good  againft 
the  fucceeding  bifhop.  (Ibid.  140.)  The  dean  of  Wells  may 
pafs  his  pofleffions,  with  the  aflent  of  the  chapter,  without 
any  confirmation  of  the  bifhop.  (Ibid.  135-)  See  Lease. 

To  the  grants  of  a “ foie  corporation,”  as  parfon,  pre- 
bendary, vicar,  and  the  like,  the  patron  mult  give  his  con- 
fent  ; becaufe  fuch  a foie  corporation  has  not  the  abfolute 
fee  ; but  a “ corporation  aggregate,”  as  dean  and  chapter, 
matter,  fellows  and  fcholars  of  a college,  &c.  or  any  lole 
corporation  that  has  the  abfolute  fee,  as  a bifhop  with  confent 
of  the  dean  and  chapter,  may  by  the  common  law  make 
any  grant  of  their  pofTeflions  without  their  founder  or  pa- 
tron. ( 1 Inft.  300  b.) 

A confirmation,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  is  in  nature 
of  a releafe,  and  in  fome  things  of  a greater  force  : and  in 
this  deed,  it  is  good  to  recite  the  eftate  of  the  tenant,  as 
alfo  of  him  that  is  to  confirm  it,  and  to  mention  the  confi- 
deration  ; the  words  ratify  and  confirm , are  commonly  ufed  ; 
but  the  words  give , grant,  demife , See.  by  implication  of 
law,  may  enure  as  a confirmation.  (1  Inlt.  295.  Weft. 
Symb.  1.  p.  457.) 

Confirmation,  in  Rhetoric , is,  according  to  Quinti- 
lian, the  third  part,  but  according  to  Cicero,  the  fourth,  of 
an  oration,  wherein  the  orator  undertakes  to  prove,  by  laws, 
reafons,  authorities,  and  other  arguments,  the  truth  of  the 
propofitions  advanced  in  his  narration.  Cicero,  De  Invent, 
lib.  i.  cap.  14.  24.  Quint.  Inft.  Orat.  I.  iii.  c.  9. 

Confirmation  is  either  dlreS , or  indlrelii  : the  firft  con- 
firms what  the  orator  has  to  urge  for  ftrengthening  his  own 
caufe  ; the  fecond,  properly  called  confutation,  refels  the 
©ppofite  arguing  of  the  adverfaries.  The  two  parts  toge- 
ther are  fometimes  placed  under  the  head  or  title  of  Con- 
tention. 

As  to  the  forms  of  reafoning  ufed  by  orators,  for  the 
purpofe  of  confirmation,  the  Greek  writers  diftribute  them 
under  four  heads ; viz.  Syllogifm,  Enthymeme,  InduBicn, 
and  Example.  (See  each  article,  and  alfo  Argument 
and  Argu  mentation.)  Cicero  reduces  the  rhetorical  modes 
of  reafoning  to  two,  which  he  calls  ratiocination  and  induc- 
tion, comprifing  both  fyllogifm  and  enthymeme  under  ratio- 
cination, and  example  under  induction  ; fo  that  the  differ- 
ence lies  in  their  manner  of  dividing  them.  As  to  the  ufe 
of  thefe  modes  of  reafoning,  it  is  proper  to  vary  them  in  a 
difeourfe,  and  not  to  adhere  too  clofely  to  the  fame  form  ; 
for  want  of  variety  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  cafes,  will 
foon  create  difguft.  With  regard  to  the  diipofit'on  of  ar- 
guments, or  the  order  of  placing  them,  fome  advife  to  put 
the  weaker,  which  cannot  wholly  be  omitted,  in  the  middle  ; 
and  fuch  as  are  ftronger,  partly  in  the  beginning,  to  gain 
the  eftetm  of  the  heartrs,  and  render  them  more  attentive  ; 
and  partly  at  the  end,  becaufe  what  is  laft  heard,  is  likely  to 
be  retained  longeft  ; and  if  there  are  but  two  arguments,  to 
place  the  ftronger  firft,  and  then  the  weaker  ; and  after  that 
to  return  again  to  the  former,  and  infill  principally  upon 
that.  But  this  mull  be  left  to  the  prudence  of  the  fpeaker, 


and  the  nature  of  the  fubjeft.  Neverthelefs,  it  can  never 
be  proper  to  begin  with  the  ftrongeft  and  fo  gradually  de- 
feend  to  the  weakeft  ; for  this  would  be  a kind  of  anti- 
climax in  reafoning,  which  would  be  likely  to  dtftroy  its 
effeft.  Arguments  ought  not  to  be  crowded  too  clofe 
upon  one  another;  for  then  their  force  would  be  weakened, 
and  the  attention  of  the  hearers  would  be  fo  diftradled,  that 
they  could  not  have  fufficient  time  duly  to  coniider  them. 
Befides,  more  arguments  than  are  necefTary  fhould  not  be  ufed, 
becaufe  the  fewer  they  are,  the  more  eafily  they  are  remem- 
bered. In  this  refpefl  the  obfervation  of  a great  mailer  of 
eloquence  is  very  juft,  that  “ arguments  ought  rather  to  be 
weighed  than  numbered.”  Cic.  de  Orat.  lib.  ii.  c.  7 6. 

The  confirmation  is,  as  it  were,  the  life  and  foul  of  the 
oration  : in  this  the  main  ftrefs  of  the  argumentation  lies. 
Whence  Ariftotle,  properly  enough,  calls  it  otst?,  files. 

Confirmation  of  BifJjops.  See  Bishop. 

Confirmation,  in  Theology,  the  ceremony  of  laying  on 
of  hands,  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Holy  Ghoft.  When 
the  apoftles  at  Jerufalem  heard  that  many  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Samaria  had  embraced  the  Gofpel,  and  had  been  baptized, 
they  fent  thither  Peter  and  John,  who  laid  their  hands  on 
thefe  new  converts,  and  prayed  that  they  might  receive  the 
Holy  Ghoft,  and  the  Ploly  Ghoft  defeended  upon  them. 
(Adis,  viii.  14,  &c. ) And  when  the  men  of  Ephefus  had 
been  baptized,  “ Paul  laid  his  hands  upon  them,  and  the 
Holy  Ghoft  came  upon  them.”  (A6ls,  xix.  6.)  And  St. 
Paul,  in  his  epiflle  to  the  Hebrews,  (vi.  2.)  mentions  the 
dodlrine  of  the  laying  on  of  hands  immediately  after  the 
dodlrine  of  baptifm.  Upon  thefe  authorities  was  founded 
the  practice,  which  prevailed  in  the  primitive  church,  of 
perfons  receiving  from  the  bifhop  immediately  after  baptifm, 
a folemn  benedidlion,  accompanied  with  impofition  of 
hands,  undlion  upon  the  forehead  with  the  holy  chrifm 
(made  of  oil  and  balfam),  the  fign  of  the  Crofs,  and  a 
prayer  for  the  defeent  of  the  Holy  Ghoft. 

Among  the  ancients  it  was  conferred  immediately  after 
baptifm;  and  was  efteemed,  in  fome  meafure,  to  be  a part 
thereof : whence  the  fathers  call  it  the  accompllfhment  of 
baptifm.  The  ground  of  the  practice  was  an  opinion  of 
the  imperfection  of  baptifm,  which  in  their  apprehenfion 
only  prepared  perfons  for  the  reception  of  the  graces  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  were  adtually  conferred  in  confirmation. 
To  this  purpofe  Tertullian  fays,  “ when  we  come  out  of 
the  water,  we  are  anointed  with  a bleffed  ointment,  accord- 
ing to  that  ancient  rite  by  which  men  ufed  to  be  anointed 
for  the  priefl’s  office  with  oil  out  of  a horn,  ever  fince  the 
time  that  Aaron  was  anointed  by  Mofes ; fo  that  Chrift 
himfelf  had  his  name  from  chrifm.  (See  Chrism.) 
Then  we  have  the  impofition  of  hands  on  us,  which  calls 
down  and  invites  the  Holy  Ghoft.”  (Tertull.  de  Bap- 
tifm. c.  7.  King’s  Hift.  of  the  Prim.  Church,  chap.  v. 
p.  80,  &c.)  This  ceremony  was  called  confirmation,  as  it 
completed  the  admiffion  of  the  perfon  into  the  Chriftian 
church,  and  qualified  him  to  partake  of  the  Lord’s  Supper. 
It  was  not  confined  to  adults,  but  infants  alfo  received  con- 
firmation as  foon  as  they  were  baptized,  and  an  opportunity 
offered  of  prefenting  them  to  the  bifhop. 

Among  the  Greeks,  and  throughout  the  Eaft,  it  ftill  ac- 
companies baptifm  ; but  the  Romanifts  make  it  a dillindl 
independent  facrament.  The  firft  exprefs  inftitution  of  this 
ceremony  as  a facrament  occurs  in  the  decree  of  pope  Eu- 
genius  in  1439,  in  which  he  fays,  “ the  fecond  facrament  is 
confirmation,  the  matter  of  which  is  chrifm  blcffed  by  the 
bifhop,  and  though  the  priefl  may  give  the  other  undlion, 
the  bifhop  only  can  confer  this.”  Peter  Lombard,  however, 
who  lived  in  the  12th  century,  feems  to  have  been  the  firft 

who 
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who  reckons  feven  facraments,  and  mentions  confirmation  as 
one  of  them.  Although  this  ceremony  was  generally 
performed  by  bifhops,  yet  in  fome  countries,  and  at 
fome  periods,  it  was  performed  by  prefbyters  ; but  in  that 
cafe  it  was  necefiary  that  the  chrifm  fhould  have  been  pre- 
vioufly  confecrated  by  the  bifhop.  St.  Cyprian,  arid  many 
of  the  fathers,  fpeak  of  it  in  fuch  terms  as  to  imply,  that 
the  adminiftration  of  it  was  confined  to  the  bifhop  alone. 
Jerome  tells  us,  that  in  his  time,  confirmation  was  always 
performed  in  the  Latin  church  by  bifhops,  as  it  had  been 
in  earlier  times  ; and  fome  have  fuppofed  that  the  cuf- 
tom  of  receiving  the  impofition  of  hands  after  baptifm,  to 
be  performed  by  the  bifhop  alone,  commenced  in  the 
time  of  this  father;  though  he  himfelf  did  not  think  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  was  given  by  the  impofition  of  the  hands  of 
the  bifhop  only  : and  he  fays,  they  are  not  to  be  lamented, 
who,  being  baptized  by  prefbyters  or  deacons  in  little  vil- 
lages, and  caltles,  have  died  before  they  were  vifited  by  bi- 
fhops. Hilarv  fays,  that  in  Egypt  the  prefbyters  confirmed 
in  the  abfence  of  the  bifhop  : the  fame  was  alfo  determined 
by  the  council  of  Orange  ; and  this  was  the  practice  of  the 
Greek  church,  which  did  not  allow  confirmation  to  be  a 
facrament.  From  one  of  the  canons  of  the  council  of  llli- 
beris  we  learn,  that,  in  the  time  of  Cyprian  and  of  Auguf- 
tine,  confirmation  was  performed  by  bifhops.  Hence 
Fleury,  and  many  of  the  moderns,  lay  it  down  as  a dillin- 
guifhing  character  between  the  offices  of  a pried  or  deacon, 
and  that  of  a bifhop,  that  the  former  might  baptize,  but 
the  latter  alone  might  anoint  and  confirm  ; by  virtue  of  their 
fucceffion  to  the  apoftles,  to  whom  it  originally  belonged. 
But  from  fome  paffages  in  St.  Gregory,  &c.  others  gather, 
that  the  prieits,  on  occafion,  had  likewife  the  power  of 
confirming. 

It  has  been  alleged,  that,  as  confirmation  always  fuc- 
ceeded  baptifm,  and  made  a necefiary  part  of  it,  and  feveral 
of  the  primitive  Chrillians  efteemed  both  necefiary  to  falva- 
tion,  it  mull  have  been  performed  by  prefbyters  as  well  as 
by  bifhops  ; becaufe  the  bifhop  of  a church  might  be  ab- 
fent  for  a very  confiderabie  time,  as  was  the  cafe  with  Cy- 
prian, or  the  fee  might  be  vacant  : and  as  prefbyters  bap- 
tized, it  is  reafonable  to  conclude  that  they  alfo  confirmed. 
Lord  King  has  fhewn  that  confirmation  and  '^bfolution  were 
the  fame  thing  ; and  that  prefbyters,  fometimes  with  the 
bifhop,  and  fometimes  without  the  bifhop,  did  abfolve  by 
impofition  of  hands  : and  he  has  cited  feveral  ancient  au- 
thorities in  order  to  prove,  that  confirmation  was  frequently 
repeated  with  refpeift  to  the  fame  perfons.  (Hill.  Prim. 
Church,  p.  91,  &c.) 

It  is  certain,  among  the  Greeks,  the  prieft  who  baptizes, 
alfo  confirms : which  practice,  Lucas  Holltenius  fiiews, 
is  of  fo  old  a Handing  among  them,  that  it  is  now  gene- 
rally looked  on  as  belonging  properly,  and  of  right,  to 
the  prieft : though  fome  will  have  it  to  have  been  bor- 
rowed by  them  from  the  bifhops.  Hence,  fome  of  the 
Latin  divines  acknowledge,  that  though  the  bilhop  be  the 
ordinary  minifter  of  confirmation,  yet,  that  the  prieft,  in 
his  abfence,  may  alio  confer  it,  m quality  of  minifter  ex- 
traordinary. 

The  council  of  Rouen,  held  in  1072,  decrees  that  con- 
firmation mult  be  conferred  fading,  both  on  the  fide  of  the 
giver,  and  that  of  the  receiver. 

The  ancients,  and  in  this  refpeft  they  are  followed  by 
the  moderns,  did  not  think  this  rite  of  confirmation  fo  ab- 
folutely  necefiary,  that  the  want  of  it  would  exclude  from 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  thofe  who  had  already  been  bap- 
tized; but  they  attributed  to  it  fo  much  importance,  that 
they  punifhed  the  negleft  of  it  with  marks  of  difgrace  and 
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public  cenfure;  and  denied  the  privilege  of  ecclefiafiicalpro. 
motion  and  holy  orders  to  fuch  perfons  as  had  voluntarily 
and  carelefsly  omitted  it. 

“ After  this  example  of  the  primitive  Chriftians,”  fays 
Dr.  Tomline,  the  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  “our  church  requires 
all  who  have  been  baptized  to  appear  publicly  in  the  con- 
gregation, and  renew  their  baptifmal  vow  according  to  the 
form  preferibed  in  our  liturgy.”  The  order  of  confirmation 
requires,  “ that  none  {hall  be  confirmed  but  fuch  as  can  fay 
the  Creed,  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Commandments, 
and  can  alfo  anfwer  to  fuch  other  queflions  as  in  the  Short 
Catechifm  are  contained,  & c.”  The  bifhop  then  queftions 
them,  whether  they  renew  the  folemn  promife  and  vow  that 
was  made  in  their  name  at  their  baptifm  ; ratifying  and 
confirming  the  fame  in  their  own  perfons,  and  acknowledg- 
' ing  themfelves  bound  to  believe  and  to  do  all  thofe  things 
which  their  god-fathers  and  god-mothers  then  undertook  for 
them  ? The  bifhop  in  his  general  prayer  declares  before  God 
that  he  hath  vouchfafed  to  regenerate  thefe  his  fervants  by 
water  and  the  Holy  Ghoft,  and  hath  given  unto  them  for- 
givenefs  of  all  their  fins;  and  then  laying  his  hand  upon  the 
head  of  every  one  feverally,  offers  a prayer  for  each  indivi- 
dual. Moreover,  in  the  colledt  which  forms  a part  of  this 
fervice,  he  prays  for  thofe  that  are  confirmed,  faying, 
“ upon  whom,  (after  the  example  of  thy  holy  apoftles),  we 
have  now  laid  our  hands,  to  certify  them  (by  this  fign ) of  thy 
favour  and  gracious  goodnefs  towards  them.”  The  order 
forbids  any  to  be  admitted  to  the  holy  communion,  but  thofe 
who  have  been  confirmed,  or  who  are  ready  and  defirous 
to  be  confirmed.  This  order  of  confirmation  does  not  men- 
tion the  proper  age  of  the  perfon  to  be  confirmed. 

This  ceremony,  fays  the  bifhop,  “ falls  within  the  autho- 
rity of  the  church,  and  may  be  confidered  as  included  in 
the  general  precept  of  doing  all  things  “ in  order  and  unto 
edifying  tfptcially  fince  the  now  univerfal  practice  of  in- 
fant baptifm  makes  confirmation  more  necefiary  than  it  was 
in  the  primitive  church,  when  chiefly  adults  were  baptized. 
It  Items  highly  reafonable  that  they,  who,  at  the  time  of 
their  baptilm,  were  incapable  of  making  any  engagement, 
fhould,  when  they  arrive  at  a proper  age,  ratify  and  con- 
firm thofe  promifes  which  were  made  in  their  namei  And 
to  give  this  ordinance  the  greater  folemnity,  it  is  performed 
only  by  the  higher  orders  of  the  church,  the  archbifhops  and 
bifhops.  Thus  far  cur  church  receives  confirmation,  con- 
fining it  to  prayer  and  impofition  of  hands,  without  the 
chrifm,  or  the  fign  of  the  crofs,  and  believes  it  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  practice  of  the  apoftles.  But  as  it  is  not  a 
regular  conftitution  of  Chrift  and  his  apoftles,  like  baptifm 
and  the  Lord’s  flipper,  with  a written  command  that  it  fhould 
be  continued  in  future  ages,  and  a promife  that  it  will  be 
attended  with  inward  grace,  we  rejedt  it  as  a facrament 
There  is,  indeed,  not  a fingle  precept  upon  the  fubjeft  in 
the  New  Teftament;  nor  is  there  any  fcriptural  authority 
for  the  ufe  of  the  chrifm  or  the  fign  of  the  crofs;  and  Bing- 
ham thinks  that  the  chrifm  made  no  part  of  confirmation  be- 
fore the  latter  end  of  the  fecond  century;  though  other 
writers  attribute  an  earlier  date  to  it.  It  mutt  he  admit- 
ted by  all,  that  impofition  of  hands  was  not  peculiar  to 
confirmation  (fee  Matt.  xix.  13.  Mark,  x.  j6.  Luke,  iv. 
40);  and  that  no  feparate  efficacy  is  aferibed  to  it  dillindt 
from  the  prayers  which  accompanied  it;  and  prayer  and  im- 
pofition of  hands  are  not  fn  file  lent  to  conftitute  a facrament : 
we,  therefore,  confider  confirmation  as  nothing  more  than  a 
folemn  manner  of  perfons’  taking  upon  themfelves  their  bap- 
tifmal vow;  and  as  fuch,  it  is  a ceremony  of  high  import" 
ance,  calculated  to  imprefs  youthful  minds  with  a juft  fenfe 
of  the  great  obligations  of  the  Chriftian  profeflion,  and  to 
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excite  in  them  an  earneft  endeavonr  “ faithfully  to  ohferve 
fuch  things  as  they,  by  their  own  confeffion,  have  affented 
unto.”  Elements  of  Chriftian  Theology,  vol.  ii.  p.  416. 

It  has  been  urged,  however,  that  this  ceremony,  with 
refpedl  to  the  real  importance  and  utility  of  it,  was  peculiar 
to  the  days  of  the  apoftles : and  though  it  is  retained  among 
Proteftants,  it\is  doubted  whether  it  be  a neceffary  inftru- 
ment  of  grace. 

Some  have  thought  it  a remnant  of  the  popifh  facrament 
of  confirmation;  and  that  there  is  no  more  authority  for  re- 
taining this  remnant,  than  for  any  thing  that  is  omitted  in 
the  ceremony.  It  has  been  faid  that  the  texts  of  fcripture, 
repeatedly  alleged  in  favour  of  this  rite,  have  no  weight. 
To  this  purpofe  it  has  been  argued,  that  Peter’s  and  John’s 
going  down  to  Samaria  to  pray,  and  to  lay  their  hands  on 
thofe  whom  Philip  had  baptiz-d,  furnifhes  no  precedent, 
no  dire&ion,  no  inftitution,  nor  command  for  our  bifhops, 
to  do  likewife.  The  end  for  which  the  apoftles  did  it,  as 
it  is  exprefsly  faid  (Adis,  viii.  15.  17.),  was,  “ that  they 
might  receive  the  Holy  Gholt,”  i.  e.  its  miraculous  gifts, 
fuch  as  propbefying,  fpeaking  with  tongues,  See.  neceffary 
for  forming  them  into  a church;  in  proof  of  which  it  is 
urged,  that  they  were  fomething  vifible  and  obvious  to 
fenfe;  fomething  which  excited  the  wonder  and  ambition 
of  the  wicked  forcerer;  for  it  is  faid,  ‘‘When  Simon  faw 
that  through  laying  on  of  the  apoftles’  hands  the  Holy 
Gholl  was  given,  he  offered  them  money.”  Befides,  Dr. 
Whitby  has  obferved,  that  if  they  laid  not  their  hands  on  all 
who  were  baptized,  it  makes  nothing  for  confirmation;  if 
they  did,  then  Simon  Magus  alfo  wa9  confirmed,  and  re- 
ceived the  Holy  Gholl;  which  is  not  admiffible.  Our  bi- 
fhops, it  has  been  faid,  difclaim  the  powers  exercifed  by  the 
apoftles.  As  for  the  open  and  folemn  renewal  of  the  bap- 
tifmal  covenant  before  God,  which  baptized  perfons  ought 
to  make,  when  they  come  to  years  of  diferetion,  this,  it  is 
faid,  is  done  in  the  facrament  of  the  Lord’s  fupper,  which 
Chrift  himfelf  has  appointed,  and  which  is  the  only  infti- 
tution  his  wifdorn  has  thought  fit  to  appoint  for  this  pur- 
pofe.  It  has  alfo  been  alleged  that  the  ceremony  of  con- 
firmation, however  folemnly  praftifed,  has  a tendency,  the 
more  from  the  folemnity  of  its  adminiftration,  to  cherifh  in 
men’s  minds  a prefumptuous  and  falfe  hope,  and  to  delude 
them  into  wiong  notions  as  to  the  fafety  of  their  ftate,  and 
as  to  the  terms  of  acceptance  and  favour  with  God.  What 
warrant,  it  has  been  afked,  has  the  bifhop  to  pronounce  a 
man’s  “ fins  all  forgiven,”  and  himfelf  “ regenerated  by 
the  Holy  Ghoft,”  upon  no  other  grounds  than  his  being 
able  to  repeat  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  Creed,  and  Ten  Com- 
mandments, and  the  anfwers  of  the  Short  Catechifm?  Can 
it  be  faid,  that  this  is  the  Chriftian  dodlrine  concerning  the 
terms  of  acceptance  and  favour  with  God?  Are  good  vows 
and  rcfolutions,  declared  in  the  chu-ch.  infallible  or  proper 
proofs  of  a regeneration  by  the  Holy  Ghoft?  Is  a man’s  pro- 
felling that  he  repents,  and  proimfing  that  he  will  live  a godly 
life,  that  adlual  repentance  and  amendment  of  life,  which 
alone  can  enfure  the  divine  pardon  and  favour?  The  multi- 
tudes, it  is  further  faid,  who  come  to  be  confirmed,  are 
taught  to  confider  the  bifhop,  in  the  exercife  of  that  part 
of  his  office,  as  an  ambaffador  of  Chrift,  a fucceffor  of  the 
apoftles,  and  a fpecia!  minifter  of  God;  and  therefore,  when 
they  hear  this  facred  perfon,  folemnly  declaring  that  they 
are  fully  jullified,  pardoned,  and  regenerated  by  the  Holy 
Ghoft,  can  they  be  blamed  if  they  believe  it,  and  reft  fatif- 
fied  with  regard  to  the  fafety  and  happinefs  of  their  ftate? 
And  as  full  remiffion  of  fins,  and  the  favour  of  God  are  to 
be  had  on  fuch  eafy  terms,  is  it  matter  of  wonder,  that  thou- 
f2nds  ftiould  sagerly  flock  from  all  quarters  to  accept  it? 
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Or  that  petfons  of  very  vile  and  profligate  characters  ffiould 
too  often  thrufl  themfelves  in  to  partake  of  this  benefit,  and 
be  feen  receiving  upon  their  knees  epifcopal  abfolution,  and 
folemn  affurances  of  God’s  favour  and  peace? 

It  has  been  further  argued  by  thofe  who  objedl  to  the 
continued  praCtice  of  this  ceremony  of  confirmation  in  the 
Chriftian  church,  that  Tertullian  is  the  mod  ancient  author 
who  has  mentioned  it,  and  that  in  his  time,  a great  variety 
of  fuperftitions,  and  ridiculous  and  foolifh  rites,  had  been 
introduced  and  adlually  fubfifted  in  the  Chriftian  church. 
Confirmation  was  then  always  performed,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  (not  as  it  is  with  us,  but)  immediately  after 
baptifm.  The  expreffion  in  our  order  of  confirmation,  by 
which  the  bifhop  declares  to  God,  “ that  he  hath  vouch- 
fafed  to  regenerate  thefe  his  fervants  by  water  and  the  Holy 
Ghoft,  and  to  give  them  the  forgivenefs  of  all  their  fins,”  was 
probably  taken  from  fome  ancient  liturgy,  and  was  fuitabie 
and  well  adapted  to  the  pradlice  of  thofe  times,  but  is  in- 
congruous and  unfuitable  to  ours.  Ttien,  as  Dr.  Cave  ob- 
ferves,  (Primitive  Chriftianity,  pt.  1.  p.  194,  208.)  “al- 
though infants  were  undoubtedly  taken  into  the  church  by 
baptifm,  yet  the  main  body  of  the  baptized  were  adult 
perfons;  who,  flocking  over  daily  in  great  numbers  to  the 
faith  of  Chrift,  were  received  in  at  this  door.  TJfually  they 
were  for  fome  coniiderable  time  catechized,  and  trained  up 
in  the  principles  of  the  Chriftian  faith  ; till  having  given 
teftimony  of  their  proficiency  in  knowledge,  and  of  a lober 
and  regular  converfation,  they  became  candidates  for  bap- 
tifm,” or,  as  lord  King  fays,  (Inquiry  into  the  Conftitu- 
lion,  &c.pt.  i.  p.  1 02 . ) “ the  catechumens  enjoyed  not  the 
privileges  of  the  faithful,  till  they  had,  in  a fenfe,  merited 
them,  which  was  when,  through  a corifiderable  time  of  trial, 
they  had  evidenced  the  fincerity  of  their  hearts,  by  the 
fandlity  and  purity  of  their  lives.  And  then,  as  Origen 
fays,  we  'initiate  them  in  our  myjleries,  when  they  have  made  a 
proficiency  in  holinefs,  and  according  to  the  utmojl  of  their  pow- 
er have  reformed  their  converfation . When  they  had  changed 
their  manners,  and  rectified  their  irregular  carriage,  then 
they  were  walked  with  the  water  of  baptifm , and  not  be- 
fore. For,  as  Tertullian  obferves,  we  are  not  baptized 
that  we  may  ceafe  to  fin  ; but  lecaufe  we  have  already  ceafed.,i 
In  thefe  circumftances,  it  is  faid,  the  bifhop  or  the  prefby- 
ter  might  ufe  an  expreffion  fimilar  to  that  already  cited  with 
propriety  ; but  the  cafe  is  different,  fay  the  objedlors  to  the 
permanent  ufe  of  this  rite,  with  the  multitudes  who  flocls 
to  modern  confirmations.  Pierce’s  Vindiciae  Frat.  Diff. 
Towgood’s  Diffent  juftified. 

CONFISCATE,  in  Law,  is  applied  to  goods  forfeited 
to  the  exchequer,  or  public  treafury. 

The  word  is  derived  from  ffctis,  a hamper , par.hr , o> 
lafhct,  wherein  the  emperor’s  money  nfed  to  be  kept. 

The  title  to  good?,  which  are  not  claimed  by  any  other, 
is  given  by  law  to  the  king.  If  a man,  irdi&ed  for  Heal- 
ing the  goods  of  another,  in  which  cafe  they  become,  in 
effedt,  the  proper  goods  of  him  indidled,  be  afked  about 
them  in  court,  and  difclaim  them  ; he  thereby  lofes  the 
goods,  though  he  be  afterwards  acquitted  of  the  theft ; 
and  the  king  fhall  have  them  as  confifcate  ; but  otherwife,  if 
he  had  not  difclaimed  them.  Thus  alfo,  when  goods  are 
found  in  the  pofieffion  of  a felon,  if  he  difavows  them  and 
afterwards  is  attainted  for  other  goods,  and  not  for  them, 
the  goods  which  he  difavows  are  confifcate  to  the  king  ; but 
if  he  had  been  attainted  for  the  fame  goods,  they  would  have 
been  faid  to  be  “ forfeited  and  notconfifcated.”  Soif  an  appeal 
of  robbery  be  brought,  and  the  plaintiffleaves  out  fome  of  his 
goods,  he  fhall  not  be  allowed  to  enlarge  his  appeal;  and 
becaufe  there  is  none  to  receive  the  goods  fo  left  out)  the 
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king  (hall  have  them  as  confifcate,  according  to  the  rule, 
“Quod  non  capit  chriftus,  capit  fifcus.”  Staundf.  P.  C. 
I.  3.  c.  24.  See  For feit  u r e . 

CONFISCATION,  a legal  adjudication  of  goods  or  ef- 
fedls  to  the  fife,  or  treafury. 

Thus,  the  bodies  and  effedls  of  criminals,  traitors,  See. 
and  merchandizes  that  are  contraband,  prohibited,  or  brought 
aboard  or  afhore,  without  paying  the  duties,  when  feized, 
are  confifeated. 

It  is  an  axiom  in  law,  that  he  who  confifcates  the  body, 
confifcates  alfo  the  effetls,  to  the  profit  of  the  king,  or  the 
lord  of  the  fee,  i e.  he  who  is  condemned  to  lofe  his  life, 
rouft  alfo  lofe  his  goods  ; yet  the  widows  of  criminals  do  not 
lofe  their  dowries,  nor  their  (hare  in  the  goods  of  the  com- 
munity, by  the  forfeiture  of  their  bufbands.  See  For- 
feiture. 

CONFLAGRATION,  a general  burning  of  a city,  or 
other  confidcrable  place.  In  which  fenfe,  Nero  is  Fid  to 
have  procured  the  Chriftians  to  be  accufed  of  the  conflagra- 
tion of  Rome,  which  was  done  by  his  own  order. 

But  the  word  is  more  ordinarily  reftrained  to  that  grand 
period,  or  catalfrophe  of  our  world,  wherein  the  face  of  na- 
ture is  expected  to  be  changed  by  a deluge  of  fire,  as  it 
was  anciently  by  that  of  water.  The  ancient  Chaldseans, 
Pythagoreans,  Platonilts,  Epicureans,  Stoics,  Celts,  and 
Etrurians,  appear  to  have  had  a notion  of  the  conflagra- 
tion ; though  whence  they  (hould  derive  it,  unlefs  from 
the  (acred  books,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  ; except  perhaps, 
from  the  Phoenicians,  who  themfelves  had  it  from  the 
Jews. 

The  Celts,  whofe  opinions  refembled  thofe  of  the  eaftern 
rations,  held,  that  after  the  burning  of  the  world,  a new 
period  of  exiftence  would  commence.  The  ancient  Etru- 
rians, or  Tufcans,  alfo  concurred  with  other  weftern  and 
northern  nations  of  Celtic  origin,  as  well  as  with  the  Stoics, 
in  afferting  the  entire  renovation  of  nature  after  a long  period, 
or  great  year,  when  a fimilar  fucceffion  of  events  would  again 
take  place.  The  cofmogony  of  an  ancient  Etrurian,  pre- 
ferved  by  Suidas,  limits  the  duration  of  the  univerfe  to  a 
period  of  12,000  years,  6000  of  which  paffed  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  vifible  world,  before  the  formation  of  man. 
The  Stoics  alfo  maintained,  that  the  world  is  liable  to  de- 
ilru&ion  from  the  prevalence  of  moifture,  or  of  drought ; 
the  former  producing  an  univerfal  inundation,  and  the  lat- 
ter an  univerfal  conflagration.  Thefe,  they  fay,  fucceed  each 
other  in  nature,  as  regularly  as  winter  and  (ummer.  When 
the  univerfal  inundation  takes  place,  the  whole  furface  of 
the  earth  is  covered  with  water,  and  all  animal  life  is  destroy- 
ed ; after  which  nature  is  renewed,  and  fubfifts  as  before, 
till  the  element  of  tire,  prevailing  in  its  turn,  dries  up  all  the 
moifture,  converts  every  fubftance  into  its  own  nature,  and 
at  latt,  by  an  univerfal  conflagration,  reduces  the  world 
to  its  priftine  (late.  At  this  period  all  material  forms  are 
loft  in  one  chaotic  mafs,  all  animated  nature  is  reunited 
to  the  Deity,  and  nature  again  exifts  in  its  original 
form,  as  one  whole,  confifting  of  God  and  matter.  Erom 
this  chaotic  ftate,  however,  it  again  emerges,  by  the 
energy  of  the  efficient  principle;  and  gods  and  men, 
and  all  the  forms  of  regulated  nature  are  renewed,  to 
be  diffolved  and  renewed  in  endlefs  fucctffion.  The 
dodlrine  of  conflagration  is  a natural  confequence  of  the 
general  fyftem  of  Stoicifm.  For,  fince,  according  to  this 
fyftem,  the  whole  procefs  of  nature  is  carried  on  in  a necef- 
fary  feries  of  caufes  and  effefts,  when  that  operative  fire 
which  at  firft,  burfting  from  chaos,  gave  form  to  all  things, 
and  which  has  fince  pervaded  and  animated  all  nature,  ffiall 
have  confumed  its  nutriment,  that  is,  when  the  vapours, 
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which  are  the  food  of  the  celeftial  fires,  /hall  be  exhaufted, 
a deficiency  of  moifture  muft  produce  an  univerfal  confla- 
gration. This  grand  revolution  in  nature  is,  after  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Stoics,  thus  elegantly  defcribed  by  Ovid,  (Me- 
tarn.  1.  i.  v.  256)  : 

“ Effe  quoque  in  fatis  reminifeituraffore  tempus 
Quo  mare,  quo  tellus,  correptaque  regio  cceli 
Ardeat,  et  mundi  moles  operofa  laboret :” 

or,  ?s  Dryden  has  tranflated  the  pafTage, 

“ Rcmemb’ring  in  the  fates  a time  when  fire 
Shou  d to  the  battlements  ol  heaven  afpire, 

When  ali  his  blazing  worlds  above  (houid  burn, 

And  a'l  th’  inferior  globe  to  cinders  turn.” 

Seneca,  fpeaking  of  the  fame  event,  (Ad  Murciam,  c.  ult.) 
fays  exprefsly,  “Tempus  advenerit  quo  fidera  fidtribus  in- 
current,  et  omni  flagrante  materia  uno  igne,  quicquid  nunc 
ex  depotito  lucet,  ardebit,”&c.  i.  e the  time  will  come  when 
the  world  vviil  be  confumed,  that  it  may  be  again  renewed, 
when  the  powers  of  nature  will  be  turned  againft  herfelf ; 
when  ftars  will  rufn  upon  liars,  and  the  whole  material 
world,  _which  now  appears  refplendent  with  beauty  and  har- 
mony, will  be  deitroyed  in  one  general  conflagration.  In 
this  grand  cataftrophe  of  nature,  all  animated  beings  (ex- 
cepting the  univeTal  intelligence),  men,  heroes,  demons, 
and  gods,  ffiall  perifh  together.  Seneca,  the  tragedian, 
who  was  of  the  fame  fchool  with  the  philofopher,  writes  to 
the  lame  purpofe,  (Here.  Oct.  iii.  11 12.) 

“ Cosh  regia  concidens 
Ortus  atque  obitus  trahet, 

Atque  omrus  pariter  deos 
Perdet  mors  aliqua,  et  chaos.” 

i ■ e.  “ The  mighty  palace  of  the  (It y, 

In  ruin  fall’ n is  doom’d  to  lie, 

And  all  the  gods,  its  wreck  beneath, 

Shall  fink  in  chaos  and  in  death.” 

During  the  courfe  of  this  vaft  conflagration,  the  Stoics 
conceived  that  the  world  would  expand,  and  in  its  chaotic 
ftate  continue  to  fill  a much  larger  portion  of  infinite  fpacs 
than  it  had  required,  or  would  again  require,  in  a ftate  of 
orderly  arrangement.  After  an  interval  of  reft,  fays  Se- 
neca, (Epift.  9.  Qu.  Nat.  c.  ult.)  in  which  the  Deity  will 
be  intent  upon  his  own  conceptions,  the  world  will  be  en- 
tirely renewed  ; every  animal  will  be  reproduced  ; and  a race 
of  men,  free  from  guilt,  and  born  under  happier  liars,  will 
repeople  the  earth.  Degeneracy  and  corruption,  will,  how- 
ever, again  creep  into  the  world  ; for  it  is  only  while  the 
human  race  is  young,  that  innocence  remains  upon  the 
earth.  The  grand  courfe  of  things,  from  the  birth  to  the 
deftru&ion  of  the  world,  which,  according  to  the  Stoics, 
is  to  be  repeated  in  endlefs  fucceffion,  is  accomplifhed  with- 
in a certain  period.  This  period,  or  fated  round  of  nature, 
is  probably  what  the  ancients  meant  by  the  4<  Great 
Year.” 

From  this  brief  account  of  the  dodlrine  of  the  Stoics 
concerning  the  final  conflagration,  it  evidently  appears,  that 
it  differs  in  feveral  effentia!  particulars  from  the  Chriftiau 
dodlrine  on  this  head.  It  is  the  work  of  fate,  performed  by 
natural  and  mechanical  laws,  and  repeated  eternally  at  cer- 
tain periods,  without  any  good  reafon,.  fince  with  every  re- 
volution the  fame  diforders  and  vices  return.  Philo  juftly 
ridicules  this  dogma  ; remarking,  that  the  Stoics  make  their 
deities  adt  like  children)  who  raife  up  piles  of  fand  only  for 
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the  pleafure  of  beating'  them  down.  Several  of  the  Stoics 
themfelves  were  aware  of  the  abfurdity  of  this  fyftem,  and 
rejected  it ; particularly  Boethius,  Pofidonius,  Diogenes 
the  Babylonian,  and  Panastius.  This  general  diffoluticm 
the  Stoics  call  EJt7rufctW(j,  ccpyrofis • The  Pythagoreans  alfo 
maintained  the  dogma  of  conflagration.  To  this  purpofe 
Plippafus,  of  Metapontum,  taught  that  the  univerfe  is  finite, 
is  always  changing,  and  undergoes  a periodical  conflagration. 
Pbilolaus,  who  flourifhed  in  the  time  of  Plato,  maintained 
that  the  world  is  liable  to  deftrudion,  both  by  fire  and 
water. 

Mention  of  the  conflagration  is  alfo  feveral  times  made  in 
the  books  of  the  Sibyls,  Sophocles,  Hyftafpes,  Lucan,  &c. 

Dr.  Burnet,  after  F.  Tachard,  and  others,  relates,  th.3t 
the  Siamefe  belitve,  that  the  earth  will  at  lait  be  parched  up 
with  heat ; the  mountains  melted  down  ; and  the  earth’s 
whole  furface  reduced  to  a level,  and  then  confirmed  with 
fire.  And  the  Bramins  of  Siam  do  not  only  hold,  that  the 
world  {hail  be  deflroyed  by  fire  ; but,  alfo,  that  a new  earth 
fhali  be  made  out  of  the  cinders  of  the  old. 

The  facred  fcriptures  announce  this  event  in  a variety  of 
paffages ; fome  of  which,  however,  have  been  applied  by 
Dr.  Hammond,  and  others,  to  the  deftrudion  of  Jerufalem  ; 
but  others  are  u iiverfaily  allowed  to  refer  to  this  awful  cataf- 
trophe.  See2Pet.iii.  10—13,  referred  by  Dr.  Hammond 
to  the  deftrudion  of  Jerufalem,  and  the  diffolution  of  the 
Jewilh  ftate,  but  generally,  and,  with  j ult  reafon,  applied  to 
the  end  of  the  world.  (See  Ray’s  Difcourfes,  p.  311,  See.) 
1 Theffi  i.  7,  8.  Rev.  vi.  1 2,  13,  14.  Rev.  x.6.  Rev.  xxi.  1. 
Heb.  xii.  26,  27.  All  thefe  paffages,  and  others,  which  more 
immediately  relate  to  the  time  of  this  event,  are  applied  by 
Dr.  Hammond  to  the  deftrudion  of  the  city,  temple,  and 
polity  of  the  Jews : and,  indeed,  he  leaves  only  one  place  in 
the  New  Teftament,  as  a proof  of  the  general  conflagration 
of  the  world  ; viz.  2 Pet.  vii.  7.  Other  paffages  have  been 
cited  from  the  Old  Teftament  that  feem  to  indicate  and  fore- 
tel  the  diffolution  of  the  prefent  globe  : fuch  are  Job.  xiv.  12. 
Pf.  cii.  5,  6.  Ifai.  li.  6.  Joel,  ii.  31.  Malachi,  iv.  1.  Deut. 
xxxii.  12.  But  it  muft  be  allowed  that  the  prophetic  books 
abound  with  figurative  exprefiions,  the  precife  objed  of 
which  cannot  be  fo  fatisfadorily  afeertained.  The  ancient 
fathers  of  the  church,  and  Chriftian  writers,  in  fucceflive  pe- 
riods of  its  duration,  have  frequently  referred  to  this  event, 
and  teftified  their  belief  of  its  advent.  Some  of  the  fir  ft 
Chriftians  apprehended  it  to  be  near  at  hand;  and  many  of 
the  ancients  conceived  that  it  would  take  place  at  the  end  of 
6000  years.  In  this  number  we  may  clafs  Juftin  Martyr, 
Irenseus,  Ladantius,  Euftathius,  &c.  ; but  their  opinion, 
with  regard  to  the  precife  time  of  this  event,  is  propofed  by 
them  not  as  an  undoubted  truth,  but  only  as  a model!  con- 
jecture. It  was  the  general  opinion  of  the  ancient  Chriftians, 
that  this  world  fhali  not  be  annihilated  or  deflroyed,  but 
merely  renewed  and  purified.  To  this  purpofe  we  might 
cite  the  teftimonies  of  Eufebius,  Cyril,  Oecumenius,  Jerome, 
and  others. 

Various  are  the  fentiments  of  authors  on  the  fubjed  of 
the  conflagration  j the  caufe  whence  it  is  to  arife,  and  the 
effeCts  it  is  to  produce.  Divines  ordinarily  account  for  it 
metaphyfically  ; and  will  have  it  take  its  rife  from  a miracle, 
as  a fire  from  heaven.  Philofophers  contend  for  its  being 
produced  from  natural  caufes  ; and  will  have  it  effeded  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  mechanics  : fome  think  an  eruption 
of  a central  fire  fufficient  for  the  purpofe  ; and  add,  that  this 
may  be  occafioned  feveral  ways ; viz.  either  by  having  its 
intenfiiy  increafed  ; which,  again,  may  be  effeded  either  by 
being  driven  into  lefs  [pace  by  the  encroachments  of  the  fu- 
perficia!  cold,  or  by  an  increafe  of  the  inflammability  of  the 


fuel  whereon  it  is  fed  : or  by  having  the  refinance  of  impri. 
foning  Carth  weakened  ; which  may  happen,  either  from 
the  diminution  of  its  matter,  by  the  confumption  of  its 
central  parts  ; or  by  weakening  the  cohefion  of  the  con- 
ftituent  parts  of  the  mafs,  by  the  excefs  or  the  defeCt  of 
moifture. 

Others  look  for  the  caufe  of  the  conflagration  in  the  at- 
mofphere ; and  fuppofe,  that  fome  of  the  meteors  there 
engendered  in  unufual  quantities,  and  exploded  with  un- 
ufual  vehemence,  from  the  concurrency  of  various  cir- 
cumftances,  may  be  made  to  effed  it,  without  feeking  any 
further. 

The  aftrologers  account  for  it  from  a conjunction  of  all 
the  planets  in  the  fign  Cancer ; as  the  deluge,  fay  they,  was 
occafioned  by  their  conjunction  in  Capricorn.  This  was  an 
opinion  adopted  by  the  ancient  Chaldaeans. 

Laltly  : others  have  recourie  to  a Hill  more  effectual  and 
flaming  machine  ; and  conclude  the  world  is  to  undergo  its 
conflagration  from  the  near  approach  of  a comet,  in  its  return 
from  the  fun.  Thofe  wandering  bodies  do  indeed  feem  to 
menace  us  a little  ; being  able,  both  by  their  tranfverfe  mo- 
tion acrofs  the  earth’s  way,  by  the  hugenefs  of  their  fize,  and 
the  intenfe  fire  wherewith  they  glow  in  their  recefs  from  the 
perihelion,  to  produce  the  mofi.  fignal  changes  and  revolu- 
tions in  the  fyftem  of  things. 

Mr.  Whifton  has  fhevvn,  that  they  are  extremely  well 
fitted  to  produce  the  phenomena  of  the  deluge  ; and  has 
gone  a good  way  towards  proving,  that  the  comet  of  16S0, 
was  the  very  body  to  which  that  event  was  owing  j as  being 
then  in  its  approach  towards  the  fun,  and  its  atmofphere 
crowded  with  the  watery  vapours,  which  it  had  gathered  in 
thofe  inconceivably  cold  regions,  into  which  it  had  fled  off 
in  its  aphelion. 

This  fame  comet,  fir  Ifaac  Newton  has  calculated,  when 
in  its  perihelion,  December  the  8th,  was  heated,  by  the 
vicinity  of  the  fun,  to  a degree  two  thoufand  times  more  hot 
than  red-hot  iron  : he  (hews,  likewife,  that  it  would  fcarcc 
be  cool  again  in  fifty  thoufand  years. 

This  fame  comet,  Dr.  Halley  obferved  November  the 
nth,  was  not  above  a femidiameter  of  the  earth  from  the 
earth’s  way  : fo  that  had  the  earth,  at  that  time,  been  in  that 
part  of  its  orbit,  fomething  very  extraordinary  might  have 
been  apprehended  ; but  whether  in  the  way  of  fire,  or  water, 
may,  perhaps,  to  fome,  leave  room  to  doubt.  But  it  is 
fcarcely  conceivable,  that  the  comet  fhould  bring  any  vehe- 
ment degree  of  heat,  out  of  thofe  regions  it  comes  from, 
whatever  heat  it  might  carry  thither.  See  Comet.  See  on 
the  fubjed  of  this  article  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

CONFLANS,  in  Geography,  a fmall  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Mont-blanc,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in 
the  diftrid  of  Moutiers,  18  miles  N.E.  from  Moutiers. 
The  place  contains  1313,  and  the  canton  5512  inhabitants: 
the  territory  includes  182^  kiliometres  and  10  communes. — • 
Alfo,  a fmall  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Mefelle, 
and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftrid  of  Briey,  fituated  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Iron  and  Orn,  xj  miles  E.  from  Metz. 
This  place  contains  but  347,  and  the  canton  7145  inhabit- 
ants, and  3 1 communes,  upon  a territorial  extent  of  240 
kiliometres. — Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Upper  Saone,  in  the  diftrid  of  Lure  ; 4 leagues  N.  of 
Vefoul,  and  2 \ W.  of  Luxeuil. — Alfo,  a town  of  Savoy, 
near  the  conflux  of  the  Here  and  Dor  on  ; 18  miles  E.  of 
Chambery. 

Conflans,  or  Conjlaut , was,  before  the  revolution,  the 
name  of  a valley  of  France,  in  Roufillon,  furrounded  by  the 
Pyrenees,  and  watered  by  the  river  Tet.  Villefranche  fur  le 
Tet  was  its  capital. 
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Con  flaks  St.  Honoring,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart* 
nrent  of  the  Stine  and  Ode  ; 5 leagues  S.W.  of  Paris. 

CONFLICT.  See  Combat. 

CONFLUENCE,  Conflux,  the  place  where  two  rivers 
join,  and  mix  their  waters. 

CONFLUENT,  in  Hledicihe , literally  jloiving  together , 
is  a term  applied  to  cutaneous  eruptions,  which,  though  con- 
fiding, on  their  firft  appearance,  of  feparate  and  diftinft  fpots, 
form  themfelves  fubftquently  into  extenfive  patches,  by  the 
fpreading  of  the  individual  fpots,  which  coaitfce  with  each 
other.  This  epithet  is  mall  frequently  applied  to  the  fnrall 
pox,  which,  when  confluent,  becomes  a very  formidable  and 
fatal  difeafe,  and  requires  a treatment  in  its  latter  ftages, 
different  from  that  which  is  beneficial  in  the  mild  form  of 
the  difcafe,  when  the  puftules  are  few  and  diftinft.  See 
Small-Pox. 

CONFLUENT  A,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Spain, 
belonging  to  the  Vaccseans,  S.E.  of  Pailcntia. 

CONFLUENTES.  See  Coblentz. 

CONFOLENS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Fiance,  in  the 
department  of  Charente,  and  chief  place  of  a diftrift,  fltuated 
on  the  river  Vienne,  30  miles  N.W.  from  Limoges,  and  36 
N.E.  from  Angouleme.  It  has  a fub-prefeft,  a court  of 
juflice,  and  a regifler-cffice.  It  is  divided  into  north  and 
fouth,  and  has  a population  of  2025  inhabitants.  Its 
northern  canton  comprifes  7391,  and  the  fouthern  11,385 
inhabitants,  diftributed  in  18  communes,  upon  a territorial 
extent  of  342-  kiliometres.  The  diftrift  reckons  58,503 
inhabitants  and  70  communes,  on  a territorial  extent  of  1432A 
kiliometres.  Its  foil  in  general  is  a barren  heath,  except  o:i 
the  banks  of  the  Vienne,  which  afford  fome  good  corn  land 
and  excellent  paftures.  Corn  and  cattle  are  the  principal 
articles  of  commerce.  N.  lat.  46°  2'.  E.  long.  o°  34'. 

CONFORMATION,  the  particular  texture  and  con- 
fidence of  the  parts  of  any— body,  and  their  difpoiition  to 
make  a whole. 

We  fay,  light  of  different  colours  is  reflefted  from  bo- 
dies, according  to  their  different  conformation  ; in  oppofi- 
tion  to  the  Cartefians,  who  pretend,  that  reflefted  light 
becomes  of  different  colours,  according  to  the  different  con- 
formation of  the  bodies  that  refleft  it.  The  conformation  of 
the  members  of  an  embryo  is  not  perfeft  enough  to  allow  of 
diffeftion. 

CONFORMITY,  in  the  Schools,  is  the  congruency, 
or  relation  of  agreement  between  one  thing  and  another  : as 
between  the  meafure,  and  the  thing  meafured  : the  objeft, 
and  the  underftanding  ■ the  thing,  and  the  conception  ; the 
thing,  and  the  divifion  thereof,  &c. 

Conformity,  Non.  See  Non-conformity. 

Conformity,  Occafional.  See  Occasional  Confor- 
mity. 

CONFRERES,  from  con,  and  frere,  brother;  denote 
brethren  in  a religious  houfe,  or  the  fellows  of  one  and  the 
fame  fociety.  32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  24. 

CONFRONTATION,  the  aft  of  bringing  two  perfons, 
in  prefence  of  each  other,  to  difeover  the  truth  of  fome  faft, 
which  they  relate  differently. 

The  word  is  chiefly  ufed  in  criminal  matters ; where  the 
witneffes  are  confronted  with  the  accufed  5 the  accufed  with 
one  another,  or  the  witneffes  with  one  another. 

CONFUCIUS,  or  Kong-fu-tse,  in  Biography,  the 
moft  celebrated  ancient  philofopher  of  China,  defeended 
from  the  imperial  family  of  the  dynafty  of  Shang,  was 
born  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Lu,  about  four  centuries 
and  a halt  before  Chrift.  He  was  accordingly  a con- 
temporary with  Pythagoras,  and  flourifhed  at  a period 
prior  to  that  in  which  Socrates  rofe  to  celebrity.  At  fif- 


teen years  of  age,  he  engaged  in  the  ftudy  of  the  ancient 
learning  of  his  country  ; and,  before  he  had  arrived  at  the 
years  of  manhood,  he  had  made  aftonifliing  proficiency  in 
the  doftrines  attributed  to  the  legiflators  Yao  and  Chun, 
which  the  Chinefe  confideras  the  fotirce  of  all  their  fcience 
and  morality.  The  reputation  which  Confucius  acquired, 
and  the  uncommon  wifdom  which  he  difeovered,  were  the 
means  of  advancing  him,  while  he  was  yet  but  a youth,  to 
the  office  of  minifter  of  ftate.  The  duties  of  this,  and  of 
other  polls  affigned  to  him,  he  performed  with  honour  to 
himfelf,  and  fignal  benefit  to  the  kingdom.  The  rank  which 
he  held  in  public  life,  enabled  him  to  foim  an  accurate 
judgment  of  the  ftate  of  morals  among  his  countrymen. 
Pie  devifed  a plan  for  a general  reformation,  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  carry  into  execution,  as  well  by  inculcating 
a ffrift  and  pure  morality,  as  by  ufing  the  influence  of  his 
authority  in  recommending  it.  His  efforts  were  crowned 
with  fo  much  fuccefs,  that  the  whole  nation  became,  at  firft, 
a pattern  of  order,  decorum,  and  ftrift  juftice.  This  re- 
formation was  not,  however,  permanent  ■ the  bufinefs  of 
the  ftate  was  abandoned  to  men  of  licentious  habits,  and  in 
a fhort  time  an  univerfal  effeminacy  and  diffolutenefs  of  man- 
ners prevailed.  Confucius  exerted  all  his  powers  to  ilem  the 
torrent  of  vice;  and  when  he  found  that  his  endeavours 
were  fruitlefs,  he  refolved  to  quit  his  ftation  and  country, 
and  feek  an  afylum  in  fome  other  kingdom  where  his  efforts 
in  the  caufe  of  virtue  might  be  more  availing.  He,  at 
length,  devoted  himfelf  to  the  talk  of  private  inftruftion 
in  philofophy  and  morality.  His  great  celebrity,  and  his 
perfonal  virtues,  foon  procured  him  many  fcholars ; and  he 
is  faid  to  have  had  feveral  thoufand  difciples  to  whom  he 
taught  morals,  the  art  of  reafoning,  and  the  principles  of 
policy.  From  thefe  he  felefted  feventy-two,  who  were  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  the  others  on  account  of  their  fuperior  at- 
tainments. Thefe  were  divided  into  claffes,  deftined  for 
different  purpofes.  The  bufinefs  of  the  firft  clafs  was  the 
iiudy  of  morals  ; of  the  fecond,  that  of  reafoning  and  elo- 
quence ; of  the  third,  that  of  the  rules  of  good  government; 
and  the  immediate  province  of  the  fourth  was  fomething 
fimilar  to  our  public  preaching.  The  exertions  of  Confu- 
cius in  the  caufe  of  virtue,  were  too  great  for  the  frame  of 
body  with  which  he  was  endued;  his  natural  ftrength  be- 
came impaired,  and  his  mental  powers  failed.  During  his 
laft  ficknefs,  he  declared  that  his  heart  was  overpowered 
with  grief,  on  beholding  the  diforders  which  prevailed  in 
the  empire,  and  which  he  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  flip- 
prefs  : “ The  kings,”  faid  he,  “ will  not  fo’low  my  maxims; 
I am  no  longer  ufeful  on  earth ; it  is,  therefore,  time  that  I 
quit  it.”  This  exclamation  was  followed  by  a lethargy 
from  which  he  never  recovered.  He  died  in  his  feventy- 
third  year.  B.  C.  about  479,  (Blair.)  By  his  fage  counfels, 
his  moral  doftrine,  and  his  exemplary  conduft,  he  obtained 
an  immortal  name  as  a reformer  of  his  country.  After  his 
death,  his  name  was  held  in  the  higheft  veneration,  and  his 
doftrine  is  ftil!  regarded  among  the  Chinefe,  as  the  bafis  of 
all  moral  and  political  wifdom.  His  natural  temper  was  ex- 
cellent, and  his  conduft  irreproachable  and  exemplary.  He 
was  particularly  praiftd  for  his  humility,  fmcerity,  tem- 
perance, difintereftednefs,  and  contempt  of  riches. 

Confucius  feemed  defi-gned  by  heaven  to  reform,  both  by 
his  doftrines  and  example,  the  corruptions  which  prevailed, 
as  well  in  the  civil,  as  in  the  religious  eftablifhments  of  China,, 
He  condemned  the  idolatry  which  he  found  exifting  among 
his  countrymen,  and  endeavoured  to  introduce  a purer  form 
of  religion.  He  did  not  attempt  to  dive  into  the  impene- 
trable fecrets  of  nature,  nor  bewilder  himfelf  in  abftrufe  re- 
fearches  on  the  effence  of  a firft  caufe,  the  origin  of  good 
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and  evil,  and  other  fubjefts  which  feem  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  human  mind.  He  maintained  that  the  Deity  was  the 
mold  pure  and  perfedl  principle,  and  fountain  of  all  things; 
that  he  is  independent  and  almighty,  and  watches  over  the 
crovernment  of  the  univerfe,  fo  that  no  event  can  happen  but 
by  his  command  ; that  our  mold  fecret  thoughts  are  open  to 
his  view;  that  he  is  holy  without  partiality,  and  of  fuch 
boundlefs  goodnefs  and  juflice,  that  he  cannot  pofiibly  per- 
mit virtue  to  go  unrewarded,  or  vice  iinpunifhed. 

So  high  is  the  refped  paid  to  the  memory  of  this  great 
man,  even  in  the  prefent  day,  that  his  defcendants  enjoy, 
by  inheritance,  the  title  and  office  of  mandarins,  and  are 
allowed  the  privilege  in  common  with  the  princes  of  the 
blood,  of  exemption  from  the  payment  of  ail  taxes  to  the 
emperor.  The  works  which  Confucius  compofed  for  the 
ufe  of  his  difciples,  and  the  prefervaticn  of  his  philofophy, 
are  looked  upon  by  the  Chinefe  as  of  the  firft  authority, 
next  to  the  claffical  bocks,  ftyled  by  way  of  eminence,  “ the 
Five  Volumes  and  to  thefe,  indeed,  he  declares  himfelf 
indebted  for  the  information  and  wifdom  which  his  own  are 
calculated  to  convey.  Moreri.  Hifl.  Univer.  D’Anquetil. 
Enfield’s  Hi  ft.  of  Philofophy. 

CONFUSED  Notion  and  Vifion.  See  the  fubftan- 
tives. 

CONFUSION,  in  a general  fenfe,  is  oppofed  to  order; 
in  a perturbation  whereof,  confufion  coniifls:  e.  gr.  when 
things  prior  in  nature  do  not  precede  ; or  poflerior  do  not 
follow,  &c. 

In  a logical  fenfe,  confufion  is  oppofed  to  diftindlnefs, 
or  perfpicuity  ; and  may  happen,  either  in  words,  as  when 
mifconftrued  or  mifapplied  ; or  in  ideas,  as  when  the  idea  of 
any  thing  prefents  fomething  along  with  it,  which  does  not 
properly  belong  to  that  thing. 

In  a phyfical  fenfe,  confufion  is  a fort  of  union,  or  mix- 
ture by  mere  contiguity.  Such  is  that  between  fluids  of 
contrary  natures ; as  oil  and  vinegar,  &c. 

Confusion,  property  ly,  in  Law,  denotes  the  intermix- 
ture of  the  goods  of  two  perfons  in  fuch  a manner,  that 
their  refpeftive  portions  cannot  be  afcertained.  If  this-be 
by  confeut,  they  have  a common  intereft,  both  by  the  Eng- 
lifh  and  civil  law',  in  proportion  ic  their  fhares.  But,  if 
one -wilfully  intermixes  his  money,  corn,  or  hay,  with  that 
of  another  ptrfon,  without  his  approbation  or  knowledge, 
or  calls  gold  in  like  manner  into  another’s  pot  or  crucibie, 
the  civil  law,  though  ic  gives  the  foie  property  of  the  whole 
to  him  who  has  not  interfered  in  the  mixture,  yet  allows  a 
fatisfadlion  to  the  other  for  what  he  has  fo  improvidently 
loft.  (Inft.  2.  T,  28).  But  our  law,  to  guard  againft  fraud, 
gives  the  entire  property,  without  any  account,  to  him, 
whofe  original  dominion  is  invaded,  and  endeavoured  to  be 
rendered  uncertain,  without  his  own  conffnt.  Foph.  38. 
2 Bulftr.  323.  1 Hal.  P.  C.  513.  2 Vern.  $16.  Bl.  Comm, 
ii.  405. 

Confusion  of  tongues , in  the  Hijlory  of  the  World,  is  a 
memorable  event,  which  happened  in  the  one  hundred 
and  firll  year,  according  to  the  Hebrew  chronology,  after 
the  flood,  B.  C.  2247,  at  the  overthrow  of  Babel ; and 
which  was  providentially  brought  about,  in  order  to  fa- 
cilitate the  d fperfion  cf  mankind,  and  the  population  of 
the  earth.  Until  this  period,  there  had  been  one  com- 
mon language,  which  formed  a bond  of  union,  that  pre- 
vented the  feparation  of  mankind  into  diftinft  nations  ; and 
fome  have  fuppofed,  that  the  tower  of  Babel  was  ere&ed 
as  a kind  of  fortrefs,  by  which  the  people  intended,  to  de- 
fend themfelves  againft  that  feparaticn,  which  Noah  had 
pr.ijedted. 

1.  uere  has  been  a confiderable  difference  of  opinion,  as 


to  the  nature  of  tills  confufion,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  effected.  Some  learned  men,  prepoffeffed  with  the 
notion  that  all  the  different  idioms  now  in  the  world  did  at 
firft  arife  from  one  o.iginal  language,  to  which  they  may  be 
reduced,  and  that  the  variety  among  them  is  no  more  than 
mull  naturally  have  happened  in  a Ung  courfe  of  time  by 
the  mere  feparation  of  the  builders  of  Babel,  have  main- 
tained. that  there  were  no  new  languages  formed  at  the 
confufion;  but  that  this  event  was  accomplifhed  by  creating  a 
mifunderftanding  and  variance  among  the  builders,  without 
any  immediate  influence  on  their  language-  But  this  opi- 
nion, advanced  by  Le  Clerc,  &c.  feems  to  be  direftly  con- 
trary to  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  word  foapha, 

lip,  ufed  by  the  facred  hiftorian  ; which,  in  other  parts  of 
feripture,  fignifies  fpeech.  (See  Pf.  lxxxi.  5*  If-  xxviii.  1 r. 
xxxiii.  19.  Ezrk.  iii.  5.)  It  h as  been  juftly  remarked, 
that  unanimity  of  fentiment,  and  identity  of  language,  are 
particularly  diftinguifhed  from  each  other  in  the  hiltory  • 
“ the  people  is  one,  and  they  have  all  one  language.”  (Gen. 
xi.  6.)  It  has  been  alfo  fuggefted,  that  if  difagreement  in 
opinion  and  counfel  were  the  whole  that  was  intended,  it 
would  have  had  a contrary  effedl;  they  would  not  hava 
defifted  from  their  projetl,  but  ftrenuoufly  have  maintained 
their  refpedtive  opinions,  till  the  greater  number  of  them 
had  compelled  the  minority'  either  to  fly  or  to  fubmit. 
Others  have  imagined,  that  this  was  brought  about  by  a 
temporary  confufion  cf  their  fpeech,  or  rather  of  their  ap- 
prehenfions,  caufing  them,  wbilft  they  continued  together 
and  fpoke  the  fame  language,  to  underftand  the  words  dif- 
ferently : Scaliger  is  of  this  opinion.  Others  again  ac- 
count for  this  event,  by  the  privation  of  all  language,  and 
by  fuppofing  that  mankind  were  under  a neceffity  of  affoci- 
ating  together,  and  of  impofing  new  names  on  things  by 
common  confent.  Another  opinion  aferibes  the  confufion 
to  fuch  an  indiftindl  remembrance  of  the  original  language 
which  they  fpoke  before,  as  made  them  fpeak  it  very  dif- 
ferently ; fo  that  by  the  various  inflections,  terminations, 
and  pronunciations  of  divers  dialefts,  they  could  no  more 
underftand  one  another,  than  they  who  underftand  Latin 
can  underftand  thofe  who  fpeak  French,  Italian,  or  Spanifh, 
though  all  thefe  languages  arife  out  of  it.  This  opinion  is 
adopted  by  Caufabon,  and  by  bifhop  Patrick  in  his  Com- 
mentary in  loc.  and  is  certainly  much  more  probable  than 
either  of  the  former  : and  Mr.  Shuckford  maintains,  that 
the  confufion  arofe  from  fmall  beginnings,  by  the  invention 
of  new  words  in  either  of  the  three  families  of  Shem,  Ham, 
and  Japhet,  which  might  contribute  to  feparate  them  from 
one  another  ; and  that  in  each  family  new  differences  of 
fpeech  might  gradually  arife,  fo  that  each  of  thefe  families 
went  on  to  divide  and  fubdivide  among  themfelves.  Others, 
again,  as  Mr.  Jof.  Mede  and  Dr.  Wotton,  &c.  not  fatis- 
fitd  with  either  of  the  foregoing  methods  of  accounting  for 
the  diverfity  of  languages  among  mankind,  have  recourfe 
to  an  extraordinary  interpoftion  of  divine  power,  by  which 
new  languages  were  framed  and  communicattd  to  different 
families  by  a fupernatural  infufion  or  infpiration ; which 
languages  have  been  the  roots  and  originals  from  which  the 
feveral  dialefts  that  are,  or  have  been,  or  will  be  fpoken,  as 
long  as  this  earth  ftiall  laft,  have  arifen,  and  to  which  they 
may  with  eafe  be  reduced.  This  opinion  is  adopted  and  vindi- 
cated by  Dr.  Hartley,  in  his  “ Obfervations  on  Man,” 
p.  179,  who  fays,  that  it  feems  impoffible  to  explain  how 
the  human  languages  fhould  arife  from  one  flock.  Upon 
the  whole,  we  may  obferve,  that  there  evidently  feems  to 
have  been  fomething  miraculous  in  the  tranfaction  ; and  if 
it  be  fuppofed  that  nothing  more  was  meant  than  a confu- 
fion of  ueligns,  counfels,  and  opinions  fo  that  they  could  not 
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agree  together  in  the  execution  of  their  fcheme  (which,  as 
we  have  {hewn,  is  not  very  probable) ; this  would  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  Divine  Providence,  which 
was  to  prevent  the  children  of  Noah  from  preferving  their 
union  in  one  body,  and  to  fpread  them  over  the  face  of  the 
earth,  that  it  might  be  peopled  and  cultivated.  If  the  con- 
fufion  of  tongues  was  an  aftual  change  of  languages,  it  was 
probably  accomplilhed  by  degrees ; nor  does  it  appear  to 
be  fo  fundamental  and  radical  an  alteration  as  fome  have 
imagined.  In  proof  of  this,  we  may  allege  the  free  in- 
tercourfe  which  fubfilted  in  early  times  between  Derfons  of 
different  ages  and  countries  ; the  uniformity  of  the  Eaflern 
languages,  which  plainly  fliews  that  they  have  one  common 
radix  ; and  the  manifft!  derivation  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
from  the  fame  fource. 

As  to  the  number  of  languages  thus  introduced,  many 
opinions  have  been  adopted.  It  there  were  no  more  than 
there  were  nations  or  heads  of  nations,  then  the  number 
would  be  feven  for  Japhet,  four  for  Ham,  and  five  for  Shem  ; 
but  if  there  were  as  many  as  there  were  families,  which  is 
the  more  probable  opinion,  their  number  cannot  be  certain- 
ly ailigned.  However,  the  Plebrews  fancy  they  were  feven- 
ty,  becaufe  the  defcendants  from  the  fons  of  Noah,  enu- 
merated Genefis  x.,  were  juil  fo  many.  Allowing  then  the 
languages  of  the  chief  families  to  have  been  fundamentally 
different  from  each  other,  the  fub-languages  and  dialects 
within  each  branch  would  probably  have  had  a mutual  af- 
finity, greater  or  lefs,  as  they  fettled  nearer  or  farther  from 
each  other.  But  whichfoever  of  theft  hypothefes  is  adopt- 
ed, the  primary  objeft  of  the  confufron  at  Babel  was  the  re- 
paration and  difperfion  of  mankind.  Cleric.  Com.  in  Gen. 
x.  i.  Scaliger  Exerc.  in  Cardan.  § i.  Cafaubon.  Diatrib.  de 
Ling.  Heb.  Mede’s  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  276.  Wotton’s 
Difc.  and  Brett’s  Elf.  on  the  Confufron  ot  Languages. 
Univerf.  Hift.  vol.  i.  part  i.  chap.  2.  § 5.  Shuckf.  Conn, 
vol.  i.  p.  146. 

The  ingenious  and  learned  Dr.  Bryant  has,  in  the  third 
volume  of  his  “ Analyfis  of  Ancient  Mythology,”  ad- 
vanced a new  and  fingnlar  hypothecs,  both  with  relpeft  to 
the  confufion  of  tongues  and  the  difperfion.  He  fuppofes 
that  the  confufion  of  language  was  local  and  partial,  and 
limited  to  Babel  only.  By  Gen.  xi.  1 and  8, 

which  our  tranflators  render  the  whole  earth,  he  underltands 
every  region  : and  by  the  lame  words  in  ver.  9,  the  whole 
. region,  or  province.  This  confufion  was  occafi oned,  as  he 
fuppofes,  by  a labial  failure  ; fo  that  the  people  couiel  not 
articulate.  Thus  their  fpeech  was  confounded,  but  not 
altered  ; for  as  foon  as  they  feparated,  they  recovered  their 
true  tenor  of  pronunciation,  and  the  language  of  the 
earth  continued  for  fome  ages  nearly  the  tame.  Tne  in- 
terviews between  the  Hebrews  and  other  nations,  record- 
ed in  Scripture,  were  condu&ed  without  an  interpreter  ; 
and  he  farther  obferves,  that  the  various  languages  which 
fnbfiil  at  this  day  retain  fufficient  relation  to  fhew,  that 
they  were  once  dialefts  from  the  fame  matrix,  and  that 
their  variety  was  the  effeft  of  time.  See  Disper- 
sion. 

CONFUTATION,  in  Rhetoric,  See.  a part  of  an  ora- 
tion, wherein  the  orator  feconds  his  own  arguments,  and 
ftrengthens  his  caufe,  by  refelling  and  deftroying  the  oppo- 
fite  arguments  of  the  antagonii!.  This  is  done  by  denying 
what  is  apparently  falfe,  by  detecting ' fome  flaw  in  the 
r-eafoning  of  the  adverfe  party,  by  granting  their  argument, 
and  /hewing  its  invalidity.,  or  retorting  it  upon  the  ad- 
nerfary. 

Confutation  makes  a branch  of  what  we  call  confirmation. 
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The  confirmation  and  confutation  are  fometimes  called  con. 

tention. 

Rhetoricians  generally  place  confutation  after  confirma- 
tion, which  feems  agreeable  to  the  natural  method  of  think- 
ing on  any  fubjeft.  For  perfons  firfl  endeavour  to  find  out 
fuch  arguments  as  are  proper  to  maintain  that  fide  of  a 
queilion  which  they  efpoufe,  before  they  confider  what  ob- 
j.ftions  may  be  offered  again/!  it  : although  in  fpeaking  it 
may  be  neceflary  to  vary  the  order,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  difeourfe.  The  method  preferibed  by  Quintilian 
( Inft.  Orat.  1.  v.  c.  13.)  is  this,  that,  “ if  we  bring  a charge, 
we  fhould  firft  prove  it,  and  then  anfwer  objeft’.ons  ; but 
if  we  Hand  upon  the  defence,  we  ought  to  begin  with  con- 
futation.” The  forms  of  reafoning  are  the  fame  here  asthofe 
that  occur  under  confirmation.  But  it  is  of  importance  to 
know  the  different  modes  of  confutation  praftifed  by  ora- 
tors, which  is  often  the  more  difficult  taflt  ; becaufe  he, 
who  is  to  prove  a thing,  comes  ufually  prepared  ; but  he, 
who  is  to  confute  it,  is  frequently  left  to  a hidden  anfwer. 
Hence  Quintilian  fays,  that,  in  judicial  cafes,  “ it  is  as 
much  eafier  to  accufe  than  to  defend  ; as  it  is  to  make  a 
wound  than  to  heal  it.”  In  all  difputes  it  is  of  the  greatdt 
confequence  to  obferve,  where  the  ftrefs  of  the  controverfy 
lies  ; and  in  confutation,  what  the  adverfary  has  advanced 
ought  carefully  to  be  confidered,  and  ivi  what  manner  he 
has  expreffed  lr’mftlf.  Thofe  things,  which  relate  to  the 
merits  of  the  caufe,  may  he  confuted  either  by  contradift- 
ing  them,  or  hyr  fhewing  fome  nvftake  in  the  reafoning,  or 
their  invalidity  when  granted.  There  are  various  ways  in 
which  things  may  be  contradicted  ; what  is  apparently 
fdife  may  be  exprefsly  denied  ; and  things  which  the  adver- 
fary cannot  prove  may  be  iikewife  denied.  A thing  may  be 
alio  contradicted  by  fhewing  that  the  adverfary  himfelf 
maintained  the  contrary.  When  you  can  fix  contradictions 
on  an  adverfary,  you  effectually  filencehim;  for  this  is  Dab- 
bing him  with  his  own  weapon.  Sometimes  a thing'  is  not  in. 
exprefs  terms  denied,  but  reprefented  to  be  utterly  incredi- 
ble ; and  this  method  expofes  the  adverfary  more  than  a 
hire  denial.  There  is,  likewife,  an  ironical  way  of  contra- 
dicting a thing,  .by  retorting  that  and  other  things  of  the 
like  nature  upon  the  adverfe  party.  A fecond  mode  of  con- 
fut  aiion  is  by  obferving  fome  flaw  in  the  reafoning  of  the 
adverfe  party.  The  lail  method  of  confutation  is,  when  the 
orator  does  in  fome  fenfe  grant  the  adverfary  his  argument, 
and  at  the  fame  time  thews  its  invalidity.  This  may  be  done 
in  a variety  of  ways,  according  to  the  different  nature  of  the 
fubjeCl.  Sometimes  he  allows  that  what  was  faid  may  be 
true,  but  pleads,  that  what  he  contends  for  is  neceflary.. 
At  other  times  the  orator  pleads,  that  although  the  contrary 
opinion  may  feem  to  be  attended  with  advantage,  yet  that 
his  own  is  more  juil  and  honourable.  Another  way  of  con- 
futation is  by  retorting  upon  the  adverfary  his  own  argument. 
The  orator  takes  this  advantage,  when  an  argument  proves 
too  much,  that  is,  more  than  the  perfon  dcflgned  it  for, 
who  made  ule  of  it.  See  Invers  ion.  Sometimes  orators 
in  confutation  raife  fuch  objections  themfelves  to  what  they 
have  faid,  as  they  imagine  may  be  made  by  others;  which 
theyr  afterwards  anfwer  the  better  to  induce  their  hearers  to 
think,  that  nothing  confiderable  can  be  offered  again!!  what 
they  have  advanced,  but  what  will  admit  of  an  ealy  reply. 
See  Prolepsis.  See  the  feveral  modes  of  confutation 
above  recited  illuftrated  byr  appofite  citations  from  Cicero’s. 
Orations  in  Ward’s  Oratory,  vol.  i.  left.  17. 

As  to  the  order  and  difpofition  of  the  arguments,  proper 
to  be  ufed  in  confutation  ; whether  to  follow  the  adverfe 
party,  or  alter  his  method,  and  range  them  in  a different 
8 man.iieE- 
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manner,  as  likewife  whether  to  attack  the  wtakeft  or  ftrong- 
eft  arguments  firft  ; thtfe  tilings  mull  be  left  to  the  difcre- 
tion  of  the  fpeakers. 

CONG,  in  Geography,  a village  of  the  county  of  Mayo, 
Ireland,  fituated  m the  neck  of  land  between  the  Loughs, 
Mafic,  and  Corrib.  Large  caverns  and  fubterraneous  wa- 
ters are  frequent  in  the  neighbourhood.;  efpecially  it  the 
back  of  the  village,  a very  broad  river  rufhes  at  once  from 
beneath  a gently  Coping  bank,  and  after  a rapid  courfe  of 
about  a mile  lofes  itfelf  in  Lough  Corrib.  It  is  fuppofed 
to  be  the  outlet  of  a fubterraneous  channel,  through  which 
the  fuperfiuous  waters  of  Loughs  Mafic  and  Carrah  are  dif- 
charged  into  Corrib.  Cong  is  about  ro8  miles  well  from 
Dublin,  and  20  fouth  from  Caftlebar. 

Cong,  a town  of  China  of  the  third  rank,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Honan  ; 15  miles  fouth  of  Hoai-king — Alfo,  a 
town  of  China  of  the  third  rank,  in  the  province  of  Se- 
tchuen  ; 2j  miles  fouth  of  Soui-tcheou. 

CONGA,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  provinee  of  Irak- 
Agemi  ; 100  miles  N.  W.  of  Ifpahan. 

CONGAREE,  a confidcrable  river  of  America,  in  the 
ftate  of  S.  Carolina,  formed  by  the  confluence  of  Saluda 
and  Broad  rivers.  The  union  of  the  waters  of  Congaree  and 
Wateree  forms  the  Santee. 

CONG  A in’ AT  A,  in  Ancient  Geography , a ftation  on  the 
line  of  Severus’s  wall  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the  Notitia 
Imperii,  and  luppofedto  beat  Stanwix. 

CONGE,  Ai’Ophyge,  Gr.  Scapus,  Lat.  in  Architec- 
ture. The  extremities  of  the  {haft  of  a column  when  they 
are  worked  circularly  to  unite  gradually  with  the  fillets  of 
the  bafe  and  capital  are  thus  named. 

Conge,  in  the  French  Law,  a licence,  or  permiffion, 
■granted  by  a fuperior  to  an  inferior,  which  gives  him  a dif- 
penfation  from  fome  duty  to  w hich  he  was  before  obliged. 
The  word  is  French  : Menage  derives  it  from  the  Latin 
commlatus,  ufed  for  commeatus,  and  commeare,  often  feen 
among  ancient  writers  : the  Italians  fay,  congedo. 

A monk  cannot  go  out  of  his  convent,  without  the  conge 
of  his  fuperiors. 

Conge  d’accorder,  i.  e.  leave  to  accord,  or  agree,  is  ufed  in 
the  ftatute  of  fines,  anno  18  Edw.  I.  to  the  following  pur- 
pofe.  “ When  the  original  is  delivered,  in  prefence  of  the 
parties  before  juflices,  a pleader  (hall  fay  this:  fir,  juflice, 
conge  d’accorder  j and  the  juflice  fhall  fay  to  him,  What  faith 
fir  R.  and  (hall  name  one  of  the  parties,  &c.” 

Conge  d’e/ire,  is  the  king’s  permiffion  royal  to  a dean 
and  chapter,  in  time  of  a vacancy,  to  choofe  a bifliop.  See 
Bishop,  Canon,  and  Collation. 

Gwyn  obferves,  that  the  king  of  England,  as  fovereign 
patron  of  all  bifhoprics  and  other  benefices,  had  anciently 
the  free  appointment  of  all  ecclefiaftical  dignities;  inverting, 
fir fi , per  haculum  id  annulum  ; and  afterwards  by  letters  pa- 
tent : but  that,  in  procefs  of  time,  he  made  the  eledlion 
over  to  others,  under  certain  forms  and  conditions ; as,  that 
they  fhould  at  every  vacancy,  before  they  chofe,  demand  of 
the  king  conge  d'elire,  i.  e.  leave  to  proceed  to  election  ; and 
after  eleftion  to  crave  his  royal  afftnt,  & c.  He  adds,  that 
king  John  was  the  firft  who  granted  this;  which  was  after- 
wards confirmed  by  flat.  Weftm.  3 Edw.  I.  cap.  1.  and 
again  in  the  Articnli  Cleri,  25  Edw.  III.  cap.  1. 

Conge,  in  Military  Language,  leave  of  abfence  granted 
to  an  officer  or  foldier  from  his  corps,  from  the  army  or  alto- 
gether from  the  fervice.  The  old  fervice  of  France  admit- 
ted of  two  kinds  ; namely,  the  conge  limits,  a fpecific  or  li- 
mited leave,  and  the  conge  abfolu,  or  an  abfolute  difeharge. 
In  the  latter  cafe  there  was  delivered  to  the  foldier  a car- 


I our  he,  with  all  the  fignatures  on  it  neceflary  for  the  good 
order  and  regularity  of  the  fervice,  and  for  the  tranquillity 
of  the  perfon,  who  obtained  it.  The  conge  abfolu  was  al- 
ways fufpended  in  time  of  war. 

CONGEABI.E,  from  the  French  conge  (i.  e.  leave,  li- 
cence, or  permiffion ),  fignifies  as  much  as  lawful,  or  lawfully 
done,  or  done  with  leave  or  permiffion ; as,  then  entry  of  the 
dijfdfee  is  congeable. 

CONGELATION  (from  the  Latin  congelo ),  means  the 
tranfition  of  a liquid  into  a folid  ftate,  in  conlequence  of  the 
abftrafiion  of  heat ; thus  metals,  butter,  oils,  water,  &c.  are 
Paid  to  congeal,  when,  from  a fluid  ftate,  they  pafs  into  that  of 
a folid. 

Congelation  and  freezing  mean,  in  fact,  the  fame  effedl ; 
yet  the  term  congelation  is  indiferiminately  applied  to  all  the 
above-mentioned  tranfitions;  whereas  the  word  freezing  is 
more  commonly  ufed  for  denoting  the  congelation  of  water, 
of  vinegar,  of  brandy,  of  mercury,  and  in  fliort  of  all  thofe 
fubftances  which,  in  order  to  become  folid,  muft  be  cooled  be- 
low 3 2°  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer.  We  fhall,  however, 
in  this  work,  divide  tie  fubjeft  of  congelation  under  the 
two  above-mentioned  denominations;  dating,  under  the  pre- 
fent  article,  whatever  relates  to  natural  congelation,  and. un- 
der the  article  Freezing,  whatever  relates  to  the  artificial 
methods  of  freezing. 

Another  important  procefs,  much  connefted  with  con- 
gelation, has  been  improperly  feparated  from  it.  And  this 
is  cryfl affixation,  or  the  arrangement  of  certain  fubftances 
into  regular  figures,  in  their  tranfitions  from  the  fluid  into 
the  folid  ftate;  but  water  and  feveral  other  bodies  likewife 
cryftalfize  in  congealing,  which  fliews  that  the  two  proceffes 
can  hardly  be  feparated;  and  this  is  rendered  ftill  more  evi- 
dent by  a due  confideration  of  other  phenomena  that  accom- 
pany both  proceffes.  Allowing  therefore  that  cryftalliza- 
tion  and  congelation  are  effentially  of  the  fame  clafs,  a flight 
diferimination  may  be  formed  by  applying  the  term  cryttal- 
lization  to  the  formation  of  thofe  regular  forms  or  cryftals, 
which  are  of  a compound  nature,  and  which,  when  once 
formed,  generally  require  a much  greater  degree  of  heat  for 
their  liquefaction,  than  that  in  which  [hey  were  formed. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  liquids  we  are  acquainted 
with,  have  been  found  capable  of  congelation  in  a proper 
temperature;  and  on  the  other  hand  moil  of  thofe  folids 
which  are  fuch  in  the  ufual  temperature  of  the  atmofphere 
may  be  rendered  fluid  by  the  application  of  certain  appro- 
priate degrees  of  heat ; hence  we  are  led  by  analogy  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  every  fluid  might  be  congealed,  if  it  were  poffible 
to  cool  it  fufficiently ; or  that  fluidity  is  the  effect  or  con- 
fequence  of  heat.  Every  particular  kind  of  fubftaiice  re- 
quires a different  degree  of  temperature  for  its  congelation  ; 
hence  it  appears  why  certain  fubftances  rema;n  always  fluid, 
whilft  others  remain  always  folid,  in  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture of  the  atmofphere,  and  why  certain  other  fubftances 
are  fometimes  fluid,  and  at  other  times  folid,  according  to 
the  viciffitudes  of  the  weather,  the  difference  of  feafons,  and 
the  variety  of  climates. 

Heat,  or  fenfible  caloric,  continually  tends  to  pafs  from 
thofe  bodies  which  have  more  of  it  than  their  proper  ffiare, 
to  thofe  contiguous  bodies  which  have  lefs  of  it  than  their 
proper  fhare;  hence,  when  a body  is  placed  amongft  other 
bodies  of  a lower  temperature,  its  heat  gradually  paffes  to 
thofe  other  bodies,  until  the  whole  acquires  the  fame  tempe- 
rature ; and  this  tranfition  proceeds  regularly,  excepting, 
however,  when  the  body  is  in  the  adt  of  affuming  the  folid 
ftate;  for  at  that  moment  a fudden  extrication  of  heat  is 
obfervable.  Place  a thermometer  in  a glafs  full  of  water, 
6 and 
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and  place  the  glafs  in  a freezing  mixture  of  broken  ice,  and 
common  fait,  the  thermometer  will  be  found  to  defcend  gra- 
dually as  low  as  30,  or  28  degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermo- 
meter, and  fometimes  even  much  lower,  whiilt  the  water  re- 
mains fluid;  but,  at  laft,  tbe  water  begins  to  freeze,  and  at 
that  very  moment  the  thermometer  rifes  fuddenly  to  32°, 
and  it  remains  at  that  point  until  the  whole  of  the  water  is 
congealed.  If  then  the  application  of  the  freezing  mixture 
be  continued,  the  thermometer  will  fink  gradually  feveral 
degrees  below  320,  according  to  the  a&ivity  of  the  freezing 
mixture.  We  may.  Dr.  Black  obferves,  eafily  fatisfy  our- 
felves,  that  the  water,  while  congealing,  is  continually  im- 
parting heat  to  the  furrounding  air;  for,  if  we  fufpend  a de- 
licate thermometer  immediately  above  the  water,  we  fhall 
find  the  inftrument  affefted  by  an  afcending  ftream  of  air, 
lefs  cold  than  the  air  around. 

Not  only  pure  water,  but  all  aqueous  fluids,  may  be  cooled 
down  7,  or  8,  or  10  degrees  without  freezing;  but  if  in  that 
ftate  they  be  affedted  with  a tremulous  motion,  or  if  they  be 
touched  with  a flender  piece  of  ice,  they  will  inftantly  {hoot 
into  beautiful  fpiculs,  the  thermometer  in  it  rifing  at  the 
fame  time.  This  ftriking  phenomenon  of  the  fudden  rifing 
of  the  thermometer  at  the  moment  of  congelation,  which 
has  alfo  been  remarked  in  wax,  fpermaceti,  and  other  fub- 
ftances,  has  not  yet  been  fully  or  fatisfadlorily  explained. 
It  is  true  that  ice  has  not  fo  great  a capacity  for  containing 
heat  aswater  has;  (fee  thecapacities  of  bodies  under  the  article 
Caloric  and  Heat)  ; but  why  (hould  water  fo  reluctantly 
part  with  that  fnperfiuous  quantity  of  heat  as  to  fuffer  itftlf 
lometimes  to  be  cooled  feveral  degrees  below  32,  before  it 
will  afiume  the  folid  form? 

Since  water,  when  it  has  once  begun  to  congeal,  remains 
at  the  apparent  temperature  of  320  until  the  whole  of  it 
is  congealed  ; and  fince  water  cannot  remain  congealed  in  a 
temperature  higher  than  320  ; therefore  the  congealed  point 
of  water  has  been  fixed  at  320.  of  Fah. 

The  congealing  points  of  feveral  other  fubftances  have  alfo 
been  afcertained  with  confiderable  accuracy.  In  fome, 
however,  it  is  not  the  congealing,  but  the  melting,  point 
that  has  been  afcertained.  Thefe  two  points,  if  they  be  not 
quite  the  fame,  may  naturally  be  fuppofed  not  to  differ 
more  than  about  a degree  or  two  ; hence  from  the  latter  the 
former  may  be  eafily  deduced.  In  the  following  table,  how- 
ever, we  fhall  fet  down  the  one  or  the  other  of  thofe  points, 
according  as  either  of  them  has  been  more  accurately  deter- 
mined. 


Table  of  the  congealing,  or  melting  points  of  different  fubjlances, 
expreffed  in  degrees  of  Fahrenheit' s fcale  ; the  high  degrees  of 
‘which  have  been  eflimated  by  the  equivalent  degrees  of  Wedg- 
wood's thermometer ^ 

Platina  melts  - 231770.  F. 

Manganefe  melts  - - - 28877. 


Iron  melts 
Nickel  melts 

Pig  iron  begins  to  melt  \ 
Cobalt  melts  - / 

Fine  gold  melts 
Settling  heat  of  flint  glafs 

Fine  filver  melts 


Swedifh  copper  melts 
Brafs  melts 
Zinc  melts 


{according  to  Mr.  Wedgwood 
according  to  Sir  James  Hall 


Lead  melts 


C according  to  Newton 
J according  to  Seconat 
\ according  to  Irvin 
according  to  Parker 


21637. 

20577. 

* 7977  * 

6237- 

4847. 

47 1 7* 
3937- 
4587. 
3807. 
700. 
540. 

5S5* 

594- 

6l2o 


Lead  fixes,  according  to  Crichton  of  Glafgow 
Bifmuth  melts  -! 

I ; 


61 2°. 
460. 

. according  to  Irvin  . - 470- 

A mixture  of  one  part  of  tin  and  four  of  lead,  melts  476. 

408. 
4i3- 


v 


334- 


28  3. 

234« 

212. 

219. 
156. 
156. 
142. 
127. 
1 1 2. 

32. 


rp-  , J according  to  Irvin 
m me  s t accorc]jng  Crichton  of  Glafgow,  it 

! congeals  at  - - 442. 

The  laft  mentioned  gentleman  fays,  “ in  melted  tin  the 
thermometer  funk  gradually  till  it  arrived  at  4420;  then  it 
inftantly  funk  to  4390  ; and  as  inftantly  rofe  to  442'’.  At 
this  temperature  the  mercury  remained  perfectly  ftationary 
for  five  minutes,  at  which  time  the  metal  became  folid  to  the 
centre  of  the  crucible.” 

A mixture  of  three  parts  of  tin  and  two  of  lead 
melts  — 

A mixture  of  two  parts  of  tin,  and  one  of  bif- 
muth melts  - - - 

A mixture  of  tin  and  bifmuth,  in  equal  parts, 
melts  - 

Sulphur  melts  . - 

A mixture  of  five  parts  of  bifmuth,  three  of  tin, 
and  two  of  lead,  melts  - 
A mixture  of  three  parts  of  tin,  five  of  lead,  and 
eight  of  bifmuth,  melts  - - 

Serum  of  blood  begins  to  coagulate  at 
Albumen,  or  the  white  of  an  egg,  coagulates  at  - 
Bees  wax  melts 

Tallow  melts  .... 

Spermaceti  melts  ... 

Ice,  or  congealed  water,  begins  to  melt 

The  increafe  of  the  bulk  of  water  previous  to,  as  alfo  fol- 
lowing, its  point  of  congelation  is  a remarkable  property, 
which  has  been  more  or  lefs  obferved  with  all  aqueous  fluids, 
viz.  they  are  contracted  by  cold,  until  a certain  limit,  which 
generally  is  about  7 or  8 degrees  higher  than  their  con- 
gealing point ; they  then  expand  again  as  they  are  cooled  far- 
ther, and  if  they  are  not  agitated,  they  will  remain  liquid  at 
a temperature  lower  than  their  congealing  point.  The 
greateft  denfity  of  water,  Count  Rumford  fays,  is  fome- 
w'hat  lower  than  40°.  Profeffor  Hope  of  Edinburgh  places 
it  between  39°.5  and  40°.  Mr.  Dalton  fays,  that  the 
greateft  denfity  of  water  is  at  the  temperature  of  42°.5. 
And  that  the  expanfion  of  water  is  the  fame  at  the  dillance 
of  the  fame  number  of  degrees  above  and  below  42°.5. 
Thus  the  expanfion  is  the  fame  at  3 2°  and  53°  ; the  fame 
at  io°  and  750,  8cc.  The  increafe  of  bulk  in  freezing  wa- 
ter is  not  owing  to  the  formation  of  air  bubbles,  for  water, 
which  has  been  deprived  of  air,  will  alfo  expand  in  freezing. 
The  bulk  of  ice,  at  a mean,  is  to  that  of  the  water  which 
it  produces,  asp  to  8.  This  enlargement  of  bulk  is  attri- 
buted to  a cryftallization  ; the  particles  of  water  in  freezing 
tend  to  arrange  themfelves  fo  as  to  form  angles  of  about  60 
and  120  degrees;  and  this  tendency  is  exerted  with  a prodi- 
gious force.  Mr.  Leflie  fays,  “ water  neceffarily  difeharges 
its  air  previous  to  the  adx  of  congelation  ; a circumftance 
which  fometimes  retards  that  fpecies  of  cryftallization. 
Hence  it  is,  that  water  freezes  fooner  which  has  been  boiled. 
When  expofed  to  cold,  crude  water  will  prefent  a cake  of 
ice  crowded  with  large  bubbles  entangled  in  the  msfs;  but 
boiled  water  will  contain  a folid  lump,  almoft  pellucid,  with 
only  fome  minute  fpecks  or  ftriae  fhooting  from  the  centre.” 
Dr.  Black  fays,  that  boiled  water  begins  to  freeze  as  foon 
as  the  air  has  cooled  it  to  320.  Iron  Jikewife  occupies  lefs 
room  when  fluid  than  when  folid.  And  the  lame  thing 
has  been  afferted  of  two  or  three  other  metallic  fub- 
ftances: 


Vinegar 
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Vinegar  congeals  at  about  - 2S0.  F. 

Human  b ood  congeals  at  * 25* 

Strong  wines  congeal  at  about  ...  20. 

A mixture  of  one  part  of  alcohol  and  three  of  water  con- 
geals at  " - - 7- 

A mixture  of  alcohol  and  water,  in  equal  parts,  congeals 
at  - -----  minus  7. 

A mixture  of  two  parts  of  alcohol  and  one  of  water,  con- 
geals at  minus  1 1 . 

M rcury  congeals  at  ...  minus  39. 

Mercury  expoftd  to  cold,  and  at  about  the  point  of  conge- 
lation, contracts  its  bulk  irregularly,  1 his  fubftance  may 
'be  cooled  fome  degrees  below  its  freezing  point,  before 
it  aifumes  the  folid  form  ; but  as  foon  as  it  begins  to 
harden,  the  thermometer  rifes  to  its  freezing  point, 
which,  from  a variety  of  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Hut- 
chins at  Hudfon’s  Bay,  appeared  upon  his  thermometer 
to  be — 40°.  “ But  (Mr.  Cavendiih  obferves  in  the 

Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  Ixxiii.  p.  321.)  as  it  appeared  from  the 
examination  of  his  thermometer,  after  it  came  home,  that 
— 40°  thereon  anfwers  to  — ,38!  on  a thermometer  ad- 
jured in  the  manner  recommended  by  the  committee  of 
the  Royal  Society  ; it  follows,  that  all  the  experiments 
agree  in  fhewing  that  the  true  point  at  which  quickfilver 
freezes,  is  — 38!,  or  in  whole  numbers  390  below  nothing.” 
In  becoming  folid,  mercury  fometimes  fhoots  into  cryftals 
or  longitudinal  filaments  like  pins.  The  firft  obfervations 
concerning  the  natural  congelation  of  mercury  were  made 
by  Mr.  Gmelin  about  the  year  17.35,  at  Yenefeick  in  lat. 
58^°  north,  at  Yakutfk  in  lat.  62°  north,  at  Rivengo,  lat. 
57I0  north,  and  elfewhere.  (See  the  Peterfburg  Com- 
mentaries for  the  years  1756  and  1765).  ProfefTor  J. 
A.  Biaun,  of  Peterfburg,  in  the  year  1759,  firft  accom- 
plifhed  the  congelation  of  mercury  by  art,  viz.  by  means 
of  fnow  and  aqua  fortis.  But  with  refpeft  to  the  artifi- 
cial methods  of  congealing  mercury,  and  their  hiftory,  fee 
the  article  Freezing. 

Nitric  acid  is  faid  to  congeal  at  minus  66. 

With  refpeft  to  the  congelation  of  the  fulphuric,  or  vi- 
triolic acid,  the  greatefl  number  of  experiments  feems  to 
have  been  made  by  Mr.  Keir,  and  from  thofe  experiments 
he  infers  : “ 1.  That  the  vitriolic  acid  has  a point  of  eafieft 
freezing,  and  that  this  is  when  its  fpecinc  gravity  is  to  that 
•of  water  as  1780  to  1000.  2.  That  the  greater  or  lefs  dif- 

pofition  to  congelation  does  not  depend  on  any  other  cir- 
cumftance  than  the  ftrength  of  the  acid.  3.  That  the 
freezing  and  thawing  degree  of  the  moft  congealable  acid  is 
about  450  of  .Fahrenheit’s  feale.  It  is,  however,  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  this  degree  is  inferred  from  the  temperature  in- 
dicated by  the  thermometers  immerfed  in  the  freezing 
and  thawing  acids  ; but  the  congelation  of  the  fluid 
acid  could  never  be  accomplifhed  without  expofing  it  to  a 
greater  degree  of  cold,  either  by  expofing  it  to  the  air  in 
frofty  weather,  or  to  the  cold  of  melting  fnow.  4.  Like 
•water,  this  acid  poffeffes  the  property  of  retaining  its  fluid- 
ity when  cooled  feveral  degrees  below  the  freezing  point  ; 
and  of  rifing  fuddenly  to  it  when  its  congelation  is  pro- 
moted by  agitation,  or  by  contaft  even  with  a warmer  ther- 
mometer. 5.  That,  like  water  and  other  congealable  fluids, 
the  vitriolic  acid  generates  cold  by  its  liquefaftion,  and  heat 
during  its  congelation,  though  the  quantity  of  this  heat  and 
cold  remains  to  be  determined  by  future  experiment.  6. 
That  the  acid,  by  congelation,  when  the  eircumftances  for 
diftindl  cry  Utilization  are  favourable,  affumes  a regular  cry- 
ftalline  form,  a confiderab’e  folidity  and  hardnefs,  and  a 
denlity  much  greater  than  it  poffeffcd  in  its  fluid  ftate.” 

The  heat  of  the  earth,  at  leaft  on  the  furface  of  it,  is  de- 


rived entirely  from  the  fun;  for  the  heat  arifing  from  com* 
bullion,  as  about  volcanos,  or  from  decompofition  of  bodies, 
is  trifling  and  partial.  The  diredt  rays  of  the  fun  on  the 
fame  fpot  of  the  furface  of  the  earth  heat  it  more  or  lefs, 
according  to  the  time  of  the  year,  clearnefs  of  the  atmo* 
fphere,  ftate  of  the  winds,  colour  and  quality  of  the  fpot. 
In  Great  Britain,  during  the  hotteft  time  of  the  fummer 
fcafon,  the  direct  rays  of  the  fun  feldom  raife  the  mercury 
in  the  thermometer  fo  high  as  uo°.  But  in  other  climates, 
elpecially  within  the  tropics,  the  mercury  is  raifed  confider- 
ably  higher  by  the  like  expofure.  Yet  we  muft  not  believe 
the  idle  ftories  of  the  fun’s  heat  melting  lead,  or  fetting  fire 
to  gun-powder,  without  the  affiftance  of  lenfes,  fpeculums, 
or  other  artifice. 

It  is  not  on  account  of  the  fun’s  being  nearer  or  farther 
from  the  earth,  that  we  receive  much  more  heat  in  the 
fummer  than  in  the  winter  time  ; fince  the  difference  of 
thole  di (lances 's  too  fmail  to  be  fenfibly  felt  ; but  we  receive 
more  heat  in  the  fummer  than  in  the  winter  feafon.  1.  Be- 
caufe  the  lun  comes  nearer  to  our  zenith  in  the  fummer  than 
in  the  winter  time,  in  which  fituation  its  rays  pafs  through  a 
fhorter  portion  of  the  atmofphere,  and  of  courfe  are  lefs  in- 
tercepted by  it.  2.  Becaufe,  when  the  fun  is  nearer  to  the 
zenith,  a greater  quantity  of  its  rays  falls  upon  a given  hori- 
zontal part  of  the  furface  of  the  earth,  than  when  that  lu- 
minary (lands  lower,  and  its  rays  fail  more  obliquely  upon 
the  fame  fpot.  3.  Laflly,  becaufe  the  fun  remains  longer 
above  the  horizon  during  a fummer  day  than  a winter  one. 

The  hotteft  part  of  the  day  is  not  at  noon,  nor  that 
of  the  year  when  the  fun  paffes  neareft  the  zenith  of  a given 
country  ; but  the  hotteft  part  of  the  day,  when  no  acci- 
dental circumftance  intervenes,  is  fome  time  in  the  afternoon, 
and  nearer  to  noon  in  the  winter  than  in  fummer.  In  this 
country  and  in  fummer,  the  hotteft  part  of  the  day  gene- 
rally is  either  precifely  at,  or  a little  before,  two  o’clock. 
The  hotteft  time  of  the  year  in  this  country  generally  takes 
place  in  July,  viz.  after  the  folftice.  The  reafon  of  this  is, 
that  though  the  rays  of  the  lun  give  more  heat  when  the  fun 
Hands  higher,  and  of  courfe  at  two  o’clock  they  muft  give 
lefs  than  at  noon  ; yet  the  earth,  and  the  air  contiguous  to 
it,  are  hotter  at  two  o’clock,  becaufe,  befides  the  heat  which 
they  are  aftuaily  receiving  from  the  fun,  they  retain  a confi- 
derable  portion  of  the  heat  acquired  before  that  time;  fo 
that  as  long  as  they  acquire  at  any  particular  time,  a greater 
quantity  of  heat  than  they  lofe  of  that  which  they  had  pre- 
vioufly  acquired,  their  temperature  muft  continue  to  in- 
creafe.  The  fame  thing  muft  be  underftood  with  refpeft  to 
the  communication  of  cold,  which,  for  fimilar  reafons,  is 
greateft  fome  time  after  midnight,  and  fome  time  after  the 
ihorteft  days  of  the  year.  The  earth  acquires  heat  in  the 
day  time,  and  lofes  it  during  the  night.  In  the  fummer  feafon 
the  lofs  of  heat  during  the  night  is  lefs  than  the  acquifition 
of  it  during  the  day  ; therefore  that  excefs  of  heat  is  gra- 
dually communicated  from  the  furface  to  the  more  internal 
parts  of  the  earth.  But  when  the  above-mentioned  fum- 
mer heat  has  penetrated  a certain  way,  the  winter  cold  be- 
gins to  counteraft  it;  and  when  that  cold  has  penetrated  a 
certain  way,  the  next  fummer  heat  begins  again  to  counter- 
aft  it,  and  fo  on  ; hence,  below  a certain  depth  there  is  no 
alteration  of  temperature  at  any  time  of  the  year;  unlefs 
fome  local  combuftion  or  other  fource  of  heat  fhould  inter- 
fere, which,  however,  feldom  occurs.  This  fixed  degree 
of  temperature  at  a certain  depth  below  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  varies  in  different  countries,  and  nearly  coincides  with 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  particular  country.  Thus  in 
London  the  mean  temperature  is  5c0  ; and  if  a bucket  of 
water  be  drawn  fioni  a pretty  deep  well,  and  a thermometer 
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be  inflantly  p’aced  in  it,  the  temperature  of  that  water, 
(which  is  the  fame  as  that  of  the  ground  furrounding  the 
bottom  of  the  well)  will  alfo  be  found  to  be  50°.  In  pro- 
cds  of  time  tie  mean  temperature  of  a country  is  liable  to 
home  alteration  arifing  from  cultivation,  clearing  of  ground?, 
draining  of  marfhy  grounds,  & c.  See  Climate, 

\Vith  refpeft  to  the  temperature  at  different  altitudes,  it 
has  been  found  that  a thermometer  placed  ciofe  to  the 
ground  is  fometimes  affected  by  heat  or  cold,  fooner,  or  in  a 
greater  degree,  than  a thermometer  placed  20,01-30,  or 
6j  feet,  higher  up;  and  that  at  other  times  the  latter  is 
afft&ed  fooner,  or  in  a greater  degree,  than  the  former.  In 
the  night  time,  efpecially  when  the  air  is  (till,  and  the  fky 
quite  free  from  clouds,  a thermometer  ciofe  to  the  ground 
generally  indicates  a greater  degree  of  cold  than  in  a higher 
litua'ion.  The  true  caufe  of  this  phenomenon  is  not  fully 
underflood  ; though  it  is  attributed  to  evaporation,  or  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Six,  to  the  coolntfs  which  the  dews  or 
vapours  may  acquire  in  their  defeent. 

At  great  htights  above  the  furface  of  the  earth,  either 
in  the  free  air,  or  on  the  fummit  of  high  mountains,  the 
cold  is  much  greater,  and  it  increafes  more  fuddenly;  ill, 
becaufe  they  are  much  moie  expofed,  and  udly,  becaufe 
they  are  more  remote  from  the  body  of  the  earth, 
which,  as  has  been  obferved  above,  tends  to  equalize  the 
temperature,  by  retaining  in  the  winter  time  a coniiderable 
degree  of  the  heat  acquired  in  the  courfe  of1  the  fummer.  The 
winds  to  which  mountains  are  expofed,  efpecially  thofe 
which,  after  having  blown  over  the  plains  below,  rife  along 
their  (ides,  have  a peculiar  refrigerating  power,  ariling 
from  the  expajslion  of  the  afeending  air,  which  becomes 
capable  of  abforbing  more  heat  in  proportion  as  it  is  more 
rarefied.  See  Dr.  Darwin’s  Paper,  Phil.  Tranf.  for  1788. 

Thus  we  have  briefly  dated  the  natural  fources,  and  the 
principal  caufes whichcheck  or  promotethe  heat  and  thecold, 
that  are  ufually  experienced  in  the  world,  at  different  times 
of  the  day,  of  the  year,  and  in  different  countries ; w'hence 
alone  one  may  pretty  well  conceive  where  and  when  natural 
congelation  may  be  expe&ed  to  take  place.  Yet  it  is  neceflary 
to  fubjoin  fome  farther  obfervations,  that  have  been  made 
with  refpedl  to  natural  congelation  at  different  times  and 
different  places. 

The  greater  obliquity  with  which  the  fun’s  rays  fall 
upon  the  northern  and  fouthern  parts  of  the  earth,  than 
they  do  upon  fuch  parts  as  are  near  the  equator,  undoubt- 
edly produces  the  variety  of  the  mean  temperatures  that  are 
obferved  in  different  latitudes  ; the  higher  latitudes  being 
generally  colder  than  the  lower,  and  vice  verfa.  But  this 
gradation  is  partly  counteracted  by  a variety  of  local  cir- 
cumfiances  ; and  fuch  are  the  vicinity  of  large  traCts  of 
land  or  great  extent  of  fea,  the  face  of  the  country  being 
flat  or  hilly,  the  difpofition  of  the  hills  and  mountains,  the 
prevalence  of  rain  and  of  certain  winds,  the  Hate  of  culti- 
vation, &c.  The  influence  of  winds  in  certain  latitudes  is 
fo  very  great  that  a frolt  or  thaw  is  brought  on  within  a re- 
markably fhort  time  by  a change  of  the  wind.  The  aCtion 
of  winds  on  the  temperature  of  a country  principally  de- 
pends upon  three  circumftances,  viz.  on  their  bringing  a 
quick  fucceffion  of  new  air  in  contaCt  with  the  bodies  that 
are  expofed  to  it,  on  their  having  pafled  over  the  furface  of 
hotter  or  colder  traCts  of  water  or  land,  and  upon  their  in- 
creafmg  the  evaporation.  Sauffure  found  that  when  the  wind 
moves  at  the  rate  of  forty  feet  per  fecond,  it  triples  that 
quantity  of  evaporation  that  would  take  place  in  calm  air  ; 
hence  it  follows  that  frequently  unufual  heats  or  colds  come 
on  at  unexpected  times,  and  that  the  higher  ilrata  of  the 
atmofphere  are  often  warmer  than  the  lower : for  the  heat 
. Vol.  IX, 
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of  the  atmofphere  is  derived  not  from  the  immediate  aCtion 
of  the  iun’s  rays  which  pafs  through  it,  but  from  the 
warmer  and  more  folid  bodies  with  which  it  has  been,  or 
is,  in  actual  contaCt.  In  confequence  of  thefe  various 
circumllances,  it  has  been  obferved  that  the  north  Pacific 
Ocean,  above  latitude  40°,  is  much  colder  than  the  north 
Atlantic,  between  the  fame  parallels  of  latitude.  The  in- 
terior parts  of  Siberia,  eaft  ef  longitude  ioo°,  are  much 
colder  than  the  parts  equally  diiiant  from  the  meridian  on 
the  weftern  fide.  The  coait  and  interior  parts  of  the  well- 
ern  regions  of  America  are  much  colder  above  the  latitude 
of  40",  than  the  correfpording  tradls  of  the  continent  of 
Europe.  Large  feas,  which  are  agitated  by  winds  and 
currents,  are  thereby  io  little  affedted  by  cold  winters  or 
hot  fummers,  as  to  preferve  a temperature  nearly  uniform 
in  every  feafon,  like  the  internal  parts  of  the  earth. 

With  refpeCt  to  the  mean  temperature  of  places  at  dif- 
ferent ^ltitudes  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  but  in  the  fame 
country,  or  nearly  about  the  fame  Ipot  with  refpedl  to  lati- 
tude, the  heat  diminifhes  nearly  one  degree  of  Fahren.  for 
every  tco  feet  of  elevation,  according  to  Dr.  Black. 
Other  writers  find  reafons  to  aflert,  that  the  diminution  of 
one  degree  takes  place  at  every  299  feet  of  elevation. 

From  the  ftatertient.  of  all  the  above  particulars  the 
reader  may  form  fome  idea  of  the  time  and  place  when  na- 
tural congelation  may  be  expeCted,  and  he  will  at  the  fame 
time  be  able  to  perceive  that  ciofe  to  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  no  great  regularity  can  be  expedled.  On  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  congelation  formerly  took  place  at  a lower 
latitude  than  it  dots  at  preftnt,  when  natural  congelation 
is  ftldom  obferved  lower  than  the  latitude  of  40°.  In 
America  congelation  has  been  obferved  at  a much  lower 
degree  ; and  it  is  remarkable  tliat  great  degrees  cf  heat,  as 
well  as  great  degrees  of  cold,  are  alternately  experienced 
on  the  fame  fpots  of  that  continent.  In  the  more  northern 
parts  of  the  world  the  degrees  of  cold  are  very  extraordi- 
nary. At  Torneao,  Reaumur’s  fpirit  thermometer  fell  to 
minus  340.  In  Siberia  the  fpirit  thermometer  has  been 
known  to  defeend  as  low  as  minus  1210.  Even  at  the 
Glafgow  obfervatory  in  the  year  1780,  the  mercury  of 
the  thermometer  expofed  to  tne  ambient  air  was  found  to 
Hand  at  minus  1 40. 

The  altitude  on  the  lides  of  mountains,  at  which  conflant 
congelation  takes  place,  feems  to  be  lefs  fluctuating,  though 
not  accurately  afeertained.  This  altitude  varies  with  the 
latitude  ; but  even  in  the  torrid  zone  perpetual  congelation 
has  been  oblerved  (according  to  Bougutr  and  others)  at  the 
altitude  of  about  15600  feet.  This  altitude,  at  which  the 
congelation  is  conflant,  or  where  water  ceafes  to  be  a flui  \ 
and  beyond  which  vifible  vapour  does  not  feem  to  afeend,  is 
called  the  upper  line  of  congelation.  The  lower  line  of  congela- 
tion is  where  it  freezes  at  night  only.  The  upper  line  of 
congelation,  within  the  tropics,  has  been  obferved  at  the  al- 
titude of  15600.  Near  the  tropics,  on  the  files  of  the  tem- 
perate zones,  it  lies  at  the  height  of  about  13428  feet.  On 
the  ifland  of  Teneriffe,  in  la?.  28°  N.,  it  lies  at  the  altitude  of 
about  icoco  feet.  In  Auvergne,  lat.  450  N.,  the  line  of  cun* 
gelation  is  at  the  altitude  of  6740  feet.  In  latitude  between 
510  and  540  N.  it  feems  to  be  at  the  altitude  of  about  5800. 
In  latitude  8o°  north,  lord  Mulgrave  found  the  line  of 
congelation  at  the  altitude  of  2bout  1200  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  fea  ; whence,  if  the  progreffion  continues  uniformly, 
as  general  Roy  obferves,  we  may  conclude  that  the  furface 
of  the  earth,  at  the  pole  itfelf,  is  forever  covered  with  conge- 
lation. Mr.  Kirwan,  however,  places  the  upper  line  of  can- 
gelation  confiderably  higher.  See  his  paper  on  the  vans- 
tions  of  the  atmofphere,  in  the  8th  vol.  of  the  Tranf.  of  the 
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Royal  Irifii  Academy,  He  reckons  the  altitude  of  the  line 
of  congelation  from  o°  to  io°  of  north  latitude,  at  about 
27700  feet ; from  io°  to  1 50  at  about  26  )00  feet ; from  15" 
to  200,  at  about  25200  feet ; from  20°  to  25®,  at  about 
24000  fee t ; from  250  to  30°,  at  about  22000  feet ; from 
30°  to  3 50,  at  about  20000  feet  ; from  350  to  40°,  at  about 
17000  feet  ; from  40°  to  45°,  at  about  15000  feet ; from 
450  to  50,  at  about  12500  feet;  and  for  everyone  of  the 
other  degrees  of  latitude,  at  the  altitudes  which  are  annexed 
o them  in  the  following  table.  Thefe  refults,  however,  he 
deduced  by  computation  from  a few  afcertained  particulars. 


'leerees  ol 
N.  1st. 

Alt itude  of 
the  line  of 
congelation. 

Degrees  ol 

N.  lat. 

Altitude  of 
tli e line  of 
congektijn. 

IOI24 

710 

4354 

53 

8965 

72 

4 2 95 

53 

7806 

73 

4236 

54 

6647 

74 

4U7 

55 

5617 

75 

4“9 

56 

5533 

76 

4067 

57 

5439 

77 

4OI5 

58 

5345 

78 

39^3 

59 

5 x 

79 

391 1 

60 

5148 

80 

3861 

61 

5068 

81 

3815 

62 

4989 

82 

3769 

*3 

49 10 

83 

3723 

64 

4S31 

S4 

3577 

65 

4752 

85 

3631 

66 

4684 

86 

3592 

67 

4616 

87 

3553 

68 

4548 

88 

35 14 

69 

4480 

89 

3475 

70 

44  M 

90 

343  2 

CONGENERES  mufculi,  in  Anatomy,  are  fuch  mufcles 
in  an  animal  body,  as  ferve  together  to  produce  the  fame 
motion;  and  they  are  fo  called  becaufe  they  affid  one  an- 
other in  their  adtion. 

CONGER,  or  Conger-eel,  in  Ichthyology,  the  larged 
of  the  Mursena  tribe.  This  voracious  fi(h  grows  to  the 
length  of  five  or  fix  feet,  and  the  thicknefs  of  a man’s  thigh. 
The  colour  of  the  upper  part  is  dark  grey,  fometimes  in- 
clining to  olive,  and  the  belly  pure  white;  but  it  is  prin- 
cipally didinguifhed  from  the  other  fpecies  of  the  mursena 
genus  by  having  the  IcJwer  jaw  rather  fhorter  than  the  up- 
per ; nofe  with  two  tentacula,  and  the  lateral  line  whitifh, 
■with  a row  of  fpots.  See  Murasna. 

CONGERIES,  a Latin  word,  fometimes  ufed  in  onr 
language  for  a collection  or  heap  of  feveral  particles,  or 
bodies,  united  into  one  mafs  or  aggregate. 

Congeries,  in  Rhetoric.  See  Synathroismus. 

CONGESTION,  in  Medicine , has  been  ufed  to  denote 
an  enlargement  of  any  part  cf  the  body,  efpeciaily  when 
accompanied  with  hardnefs,  or  alteration  of  ftrudture,  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  humoral  pathologids,  was  produced  by 
a colledtion  of  morbid  humours,  deposited  in  the  part.  The 
term  is  Hill  employed,  chiefly  to  exprefs  the  morbid  increafe 
of  diftention  in  the  blood-veffels  in  inflamed  parts,  or  morbid 
effufions  of  blood  or  lymph  in  the  vifcera.  Thus,  a congef- 
tlon  of  blood  in  the  veffels  of  the  brain  is  faid  to  have  pro- 
duced apoplexy,  when,  on  difleftion,  veffels  which  are 
uf  1 ally  invifible,  are  obferved  to  be  filled  with  red  blood; 
and  congettion  is  faid  to  exilt  in  the  lungs,  when  the  circu- 
lation ol  the  blood  through  the  minute  ramifications  of  the 


blood-vtffels  is  impeded,  or  when  lymph  is  poured  out  int® 
the  cells  of  the  bronchias,  as  in  the  catarrh  us  fenilis,  and 
peripneumonia. 

CONGHE'  Lake,  in  Geography , a lake  of  Thibet, 
which  intervenes  between  the  Mangarvar  lake,  and  the 
head  of  the  river  Sanpoo. 

C0NGIARU1M,  Congiary,  among  Medalifls,  a gift 
or  d mative,  reprefented  on  a medal. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  conglus ; becaufe  the 
firil  prefents  made  to  the  people  of  Rome  confided  in  wine 
and  oil,  which  were  meafured  out  to  them  in  congii.  The 
congiary  was  properly  a prefent  made  by  the  emperors 
to  the  people  of  Rome.  Thofe  made  to  the  fold-iers  were 
not  called  congiaries,  but  donatives. 

The  legend  on  medals  reprefenting  congiaries,  is  congla- 
rlum , or  llberalitas. 

Tiberius  gave  a congiary  of  three  hundred  pieces  of  mo- 
rey  to  each  citizen:  Caligula  twice  gave  three  hundred  ie  • 
ilerces  a head.  Nero,  whofe  congiaries  are  the  fiift  that 
we  find  reprefented  on  medals,  gave  four  hundred.  The  con- 
giarium  of  Nerva  had  on  its  reverfe  five  figures. 

CONGIO,  or  Cungio,  Camillo,  in  Biography , was  a 
defigner  and  engraver  of  confiderable  talents.  He  was  born 
at  Rome  about  1604.  Little  is  known  of  his  life,  except 
that  he  followed  his  profeffion  at  the  place  of  his  nativity, 
and  at  Florence.  About  the  year  1630,  he  engraved  fe- 
veral of  the  plates  for  the  Galleria  Judiniana.  Mod  of  the 
twenty  plates  for  Talfo’s  Jerufaiem,  from  the  defigns  of  B. 
Caftelli,  are  by  Congio,  as  likewife  feveral  of  the  engravings 
in  the  fine  work  entitled  Odes  Barberinte.  Beiides  the 
above,  we  have  many  prints  by  him  executed  in  a bold  and 
firm  manner,  from  the  defigns  or  pictures  of  Tempella 
Lanftanco,  Pomerancio,  and  other  mailers,  and  fome  from 
his  own  drawings.  His  plates  are  generally  marked  with 
two  C’6,  the  top  of  one  joined  to  the  bottom  of  the  other; 
or  in  this  manner:  C.  C.  F.  the  F.  danding  for  fecit.  Strutt. 
Huber,  Manuel  des  Arts. 

CONGITELLA,  in  Antiquity , half  a congius. 

CONGIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Spain, 
placed  by  Ptolemy  in  the  Tarragonenlis  territory;  the  coun- 
try of  the  Vaccseans,  fuppofed  to  be  the  prefent  Cabe$on. 

CONGIUS,  an  ancient  Roman  meafure  of  capacity,  or 
for  things  liquid,  = A of  a cubic  old  Roman  foot,  = 8 
fextaries,  = 197. 13  7 cubic  Enghlh  inches,  = .1x41  cubic 
Englifh  feet. 

From  the  original  dandard  of  Vefpafian  extant  at  Rome, 
Greaves  deduced  the  value  of  the  Roman  pound  to  be  5256 
Troy  grains.  See  Denarius.  But  Mr.  Raper,  in  an  ex- 
cellent paper  on  this  fubjedt,  has  fuggeded  feveral  objec- 
tions againft  the  accuracy  of  this  conclufion.  Phil.  Tranf. 
vol.  Ixi.  part  ii.  p.  496. 

The  congius  has  alio  been  ufed  in  England,  as  appears 
by  a charter  of  king  Edmund  in  946. 

CONGLETON,  in  Geography,  a fmall  corporate  town 
in  Chefhire,  England,  is  fituated  near  the  upper  part  of  the 
river  Dane,  on  the  borders  of  Staffordfhire,  and  governed 
by  a mayor  and  fix  aldermen.  It  poffeffes  two  churches, 
both  fubjedt  to  the  mother  church  of  Aftbury,  a village 
two  miles  didant.  The  town  was  formerly  celebrated  for 
the  manufadture  of  tagged  leather  laces,  called  Congleton 
points;  but  the  chief  employment  of  the  poor  is  now  de- 
rived from  a very  capital  filk  mill  eredted  on  the  river ; and 
from  a ribbon  manufadhory.  In  the  church-yard  of  Alt- 
bury  are  two  ancient  done  monuments,  ornamented  with  the 
infignia  of  knighthood;  but  the  families  whofe  memory  they 
were  intended  to  record  are  now  unknown.  Congleton  is 
163  miles  N.W.  from  London;  has  a market  on  Saturdays. 

In 
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Tn  the  return  under  the  late  aft  the  houfes  were  eflimated 
at  855,  the  inhabitants  at  3S6J,  of  whom  1713  were  males 
and  2 14S  females. 

CONGLOBATE  glands,  in  Anatomy,  thofe  glands  whofe 
fubtianceis  not  divided,  but  firm,  entire,  and  continued 5 and 
their  lnrface  fmooth  and  uniform. 

They  are  thus  called,  in  oppofition  to  conglomerate  glands. 
Conglobate  glands  have  each  of  them  an  artery  which  brings 
them  blood,  a vein  which  carries  it  back  again,  after  the 
proper  juice  has  been  filtrated,  and  feveral  excretory  dufts. 

Some  of  them  have  a cavity  in  the  middle,  with  lymphatic 
vefl'els,  which  difeharge  themfslves  into  a common  relervoir, 
or  canal. 

Conglobate  flowers,  are  thofe  with  globular  heads. 

CONGLOMERATE  glands,  are  thofe  which  are  com- 
pofed  of  feveral  little  ones;  or  they  are  feveral  glandulous 
bodies  joined  together  under  the  fame  common  membrane. 
See  Gland. 

Such  are  the  faiival  glands,  lachrymal  glands,  the  pan- 
creas, Sic.  which  fee  under  their  proper  articles. 

Th.e  conglomerate  glands,  bt-fides  their  arteries,  veins, 
and  nerves,  are  alfo  furnifhed  with  an  excretory  vefiel,  ra- 
mified throughout  their  own  fubftance;  by  means  where- 
of they  difeharge  the  hquors  they  havefiltrated  into  refervoirs. 

Conglomerate  flowers,  are  thofe  which  are  irregularly 
crowded  together. 

CONGLOMERATION,  in  Mineralogy,  is  the  term 
ufed  to  exprefs  conhrfed  mixtures  or  concretions  of  different 
mineral  fubftances.  Kirwan’s  GeoL  Effays,  p.  303  and  306. 

CONGLUTINATION,  the  aft  of  gluing,  or  fattening 
two  bodies  together,  by  the  intervention  of  lome  third, 
whofe  parts  are  unftuous  and  tenaci  ms,  in  the  nature  of  a 
glue,  gluten ; from  whence  the  word  is  forme:!. 

In  the  animal  ceconomy,  the  parts  of  the  b idy  are  faid 
to  be  conglutinated  by  means  of  their  natural  moillure;  by 
the  help  of  bandages,  as  in  feveral  cafes  of  furgery  ; or  by 
the  fupply  of  vifeid  particles.  In  which  lall  acceotation, 
conglutination  differs  little  from  accretion,  or  nutrition 

CONG-MOU  ING,  in  Geography,  a town  of  China,  in 
the  province  ot  Se-tchuen  ; 42  miles  N.W.  of  Hoei  li. 

CONGO,  or  Kongo,  a name  given  to  the  country  of 
Africa,  otherwife  called  Lower- Guinea,  which  fee.  It  is 
commonly  divided  into  Loango,  Angola,  Bengucla,  and 
Congo  Proper. 

• Congo,  or  Kongo,  Proper,  a kingdom  of  Africa, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  famous  river  Zair  or  the  ri- 
ver of  Congo,  which  divides  it  from  that  of  Loango, 
on  that  fide  ; on  the  fouth  by  that  of  Dando,  which 
feparates  it  from  the  kingdom  of  Angola  ; on  the  eaft  by 
the  kingdoms  of  Fungono  and  Metamba,  and  the  burnt 
mountains  of  the  fun,  thofe  of  cry  11  al  or  falt-petre  and  filver, 
and  by  the  rivers  Verbela  and  Chilanaea  ; and  on  the  weft 
by  the  Ethiopic  fea,  called  the  fea  of  Congo.  Its  extent 
from  N.  to  S.  and  from  E.  to  W.  has  not  been  accurately 
afeertained  ; but  according  to  the  relation  of  John  Anthony 
Cavazzi  de  Monte  Cuculo,  a Capuchin  miffionary,  the  domi- 
nions of  the  kings  of  Congo  were  much  extended  towards  the 
eaft  and  the  fouth,  before  the  introduftion  of  the  Chriftian 
religion  ; but  fince  this  event,  many  of  the  remote  pro- 
vinces in  thefe  directions  have  been  difmembered,  fo  that 
Congo  was  reduced  from  above  600  leagues  in  circuit  to 
lefs  than  one-half  of  that  extent.  Being  fituated  under  the 
torrid  zone,  it  is  fubjeft  to  the  exceffive  heats  peculiar  to 
that  climate  ; however,  they  are  confiderably  mitigated  by 
winds  and  breezes,  rains  and  conftant  dews  ; as  well  as  by 
the  more  equal  length  of  days  and  nights.  Their  fummer  and 
winter,  which  compofe  their  year,  are  divided  into  fix  fea- 


fon?,  which  they  call  maflanza,  neafu,  ecuridi,  quitombo, 
quilifo,  and  quimbangala.  The  lirft  commences  with  the 
month  of  Oftober;  which  is  the  beginning  of  their  fpring, 
when  the  rains  begin  to  fall  ; and  they  continue  during  the 
two,  and  fometimes  the  three,  next  months.  The  floods 
that  are  thus  occafioned  are  cornmofty  followed  by  a fa- 
mine. Their  tecond  feafon  begins  tibout  the  end  of  Ja- 
nuary, which  is  followed  by  harveft  and  new  fowing  ; their 
lands  commonly  yielding  them  two  harvefts.  The  third  and 
fourth  feafons  are  frequently  blended  towards  the  begin- 
ning of  March,  when  the  more  gentle  rains  begin  to  fall 
and  continue  till  the  month  of  May  ; at  which  time  the  air 
is  clear  and  dry,  but  occafional  clouds  burft  forth  into  tre- 
mendous lightning  and  thunder  without  rain  ; thefe  two  fea- 
fons laft  till  about  the  beginning  or  fometimes  till  the  end  of 
September.  The  two  laft  feafons  conftitute  their  winter, 
which  confifts  not  in  froll  or  fnow,  for  thefe  are  unknown  in 
this  climate,  but  in  dry  blafting  winds,  that  ftrip  the  earth  and 
trees  of  their  verdure,  till  the  next  maflanza,  or  fpring,  re- 
ftcres  their  vernal  bloom.  The  Congoefe  divide  the  year  into 
twelve  lunar  months,  commencing  likechatof  the  Jews,  in  Sep- 
tember. Their  week  conlifts  of  four  days;  three  of  which  are 
appointed  for  labour,  and  the  fourth  for  reft  or  religious 
exercifes.  The  general  indolence  of  the  inhabitants  prevents 
their  deriving  any  fubftantial  benefit  from  the  fertility  of 
their  foil,  which  dtdy  cultivated  would  yield  a double, 
and  fometimes  a triple,  crop  yearly.  But  the  negroes, 
averfe  from  labour,  fpend  their  time  in  dancing,  leaping, 
hunting,  and  (hooting,  or  in  fmoalting  and  more  li fl lefs  in- 
dolence ; whilft  they  commit  to  their  (laves,  or  their  wives, 
the  operations  of  digging,  fowing,  reaping,  cutting  woods, 
grinding  corn,  and  fetching  water.  Their  ground  produces 
variety  of  grain,  but  no  corn  or  rice  btfiies  that  which  is 
cultivated  by  the  Portuguefe.  Of  their  maife,  of  which  they 
have  regularly  two  crops,  they  make  their  bread.  They 
have  three  other  forts  of  grain,  which  they  apply  to  the  fame 
purpofe.  They  alfo  cultivate  a variety  of  pulfe,  as  beans  and 
peafe  of  different  forts,  which  ferves  them  for  part  of  their 
food.  Their  fruit-tree  1 have  been  chiefly  trees  planted  there 
by  the  Portuguefe  ; and  of  palm-trees,  which  are  exotic 
and  brought  from  America,  they  have  no  lefs  than  eight 
forts,  which  are  aft  excellent  in  their  kind.  If  we  may- 
credit  the  accounts  that  are  given  of  the  produftious  of  the 
country,  which  fometimes  border  on  the  fabulous,  they 
have  a tree  called  Alicor.da,  fo  large  that  ten  nun  cannot 
Suborn  it,  yielding  a fruit  which  refembles  a gourd,  and 
which  ferves  for  vefills  of  various  ufes  ; the  bark  of  which 
furnifhes  them  with  a coarfe  thread,  which  they  form  into 
ropes  and  into  a cloth,  with  which  the  natives  cover  their 
middle  from  the  girdle  to  the  knees ; and  the  fmali 
Laves  of  which  fupply  them  with  food  in  a time  of  fcarcity, 
while  the  large  ones  are  ufed  for  covering  their  houfes,  or 
by  burning  for  the  manufacture  of  good  foap.  01  the  bark 
of  the  infanda  tree,  and  alfo  of  the  mulemba,  refemblrng 
in  many  refpefts  our  laurel,  they  form  a kind  of  Huff  or 
cloth,  which  is  tine  and  ufed  for  cloaks  and  girlies  by  per- 
fons  of  the  higheft  rank.  The  oil  of  their  palm  trees  is 
ufed  inftead  of  butter  ; with  the  mofs  that  grows  about  the 
trunk,  the  rich  commonly  ftuff  their  pillows  ; and  the  Gia- 
gas  apply  it  to  their  wounds  with  good  elfcft : with  the 
leaves  the  Moors  cover  their  houfes,  and  they  draw  from 
thefe  trees,  by  incifion,  a pleafant  liquor  like  wine,  which 
however  turns  four  in  five  or  fix  days.  From  the  Congo 
palm-tree,  fo  called,  becaufe  it  thrives  better  in  that  country 
than  any  of  the  other  forts,  they  obtain  a liquor,  which  is 
reckoned  as  valuable  as  the  wine  that  is  brought  from  Eu- 
rope, though  it  is  rather  a kind  of  milk,  fweet  and  agree- 
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ably  tart,  which  will  become  four  in  three  or  four  days,  and 
i»  lo  ftrong  and  heady,  that  a pint  of  it  will  produce  in- 
toxication. The  fruit  of  this  tree,  not  unlike  a peeled 
che fruit  in  colour,  talle,  and  fubllance,  is  the  common  food 
of  the  poorer  clafs.  With  the  od  that  is  drawn  from 
it  the  natives  drefs  their  victuals  ; but  the  Europeans  only 
hum  it  in  their  lamps.  Of  their  fhrubs  we  (hail  only  men- 
tion that  which  they  call  capano,  or  “ the  fig  of  hell,”  from 
the  nut  of  which  they  extract  an  oil  for  the  lamp,  and 
which  they  alfo  ufe  in  the  compofition  of  their  ointments 
and  plafters.  The  leaves  burnt  to  a flies,  afford  a good  lye, 
with  which  the  natives  wafii  their  bodies.  The  Portuguefe 
have  takencare  to  plantfeveralother  fruits,  asoranges,  lemons, 
citrons,  granates,  cedars,  and  others,  which  thrive  as  well 
as  in  their  native  foil.  Vines  have  alfo  been  brought  hither 
itom  Candia  ; and  they  yield  excellent  grapes  twice  a year. 
They  have  alfo  plants  of  the  aromatic  kind,  which  yield 
iubilitutes  for  cinnamon  and  pepper.  Their  manioc,  of 
which  they  make  bread,  is  the  fame  which  is  ufed  in  Alia 
and  America  ; their  potatoes  and  other  roots  of  a like  kind 
yield  a grateful  nourifhment.  Wheat  is  the  only  grain 
which  the  ground  will  not  produce,  as  it  (hoots  up  into 
draw  and  ear,  the  former  being  high  enough  to  hide  a 
pian  on  horle-back  and  the  latter  being  unfilled.  Their 
grads  grows  to  a great  height,  and  affords  fheltering  places 
for  a variety  of  wild  and  voracious  beads,  and  venomous 
infeds  ; fo  that  it  is  dangerous  to  travel  through  the  coun- 
try on  this  account.  Their  lilies,  tulips,  tuberofes,  hyacinths, 
Stc.  grow  wild,  and  are  Angularly  beautiful. 

The  principal  rivers  of  this  country  are  the  Zair,  into 
which  fall  the  Bancaro,  Vambra,  Coungo,  and  Barbtla  or 
Verve),  the  Dando,  which  fee  refpedively.  Between  the 
Zair  and  Dando,  are.  the  Lehunda,  Doce,  Arnbriz,  Loze, 
Ouzo,  and  Lntana,  with  feveral  others  of  lefs  note. 

Congo  is  divided  into  fix  large  provinces,  under  thetitles  of 
duchies,  counties,  and  marquifates,  and  thefe  again  are 
iubdivided  into  leffer  figniories  or  lordfhips.  The  (ituation 
ot  thefe  provinces  is  as  follows ; along  the  fea  coaft  lie  the 
county  of  Sogno,  and  the  great  duchy  of  Bamba  ; on  the 
north,  the  duchy  of  Sundi,  and  the  marquifate  of  Pango  ; 
on  the  w ed,  the  duchy  of  Batta  ; and  within  land,  the  niar- 
quifate  of  Pemba.  See  each  reipedively.  The  capital  of 
the  whole  kingdom  is  Banza,  or  St.  Salvadore,  which  fee. 
Independent  of  the  fix  diftrids  above  enumerated,  Congo 
has  feveral. other  lefier  provinces,  molt  of  which  are  covered 
with  fortfts  or  mountains,  and  inhabited  by  a race  of  men 
in  a barbarous  and  favage  (late  : their  names,  as  we  learn 
from  Cavazzi,  are  Zuiona,  Zujamazondo,  Ndamba,  Nfuffo, 
Nfellajuva,  Alombo,  Nfolo,  Nzanga,  Marfinga,  and  Mor- 
tenda  ; the  three  laid  of  which  border  upon  the  country  of 
Ajacoa,  a nation  more  barbarous  than  any  of  the  reft. 

I he  kingdom  of  Congo,  like  mod  other  parts  of  Afri- 
ca, breeds  a prodigious  variety  of  living  creatures,  both 
wild  and  tame,  and  particularly  thofe  of  the  former  fort ; 
fuch  as  tl.-pbants  and  lions,  of  a monftrous  fize,  leopards, 
t/gers,  wolves,  and  other  voracious  animals.  The  zebia  of 
ibis  country  is  a beautiful  animal,  which  the  natives  hunt, 
on  account  of  its  fiefti,  which  they  efteem  a dainty  food, 
and  for  its  hide  which  they  fend  to  Europe  as  a valuable 
commodity.  In  this  country  they  have  alfo  a great  abun- 
dance of  buffaloes  and  wild  affes.  The  “ Dante”  feems  pe- 
culiar to  this  country ; in  fhape  and  colour  it  refembles  an 
ox,  but  is  not  fo  large  ; its  horns  are  like  thofe  of  a he- 
goat,  but  very  fmooth  and  fhining,  and  of  a blackifh  hue, 
ot  which  the  natives  make  a variety  of  pretty  baubles  ; 
the  (kin  is  commonly  bought  by  the  Portuguefe,  and  fent 
into  Germany,  to  be  tanned  and  made  into  targets,  called 
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“Dantes;”  and  of  the  raw  hide  dried,  the  natives  make 
their  (hields,  which  are  impenetrable  to  arrows  and  darts, 
and  fo  large  as  to  cover  the  whole  body.  Cameleons  fwarm 
in  Congo  ; and  it  has  feveral  forts  of  wild  rats,  as  the  ningi, 
nfofii,  and  maimoni,  whofe  furs  excel  thofe  of  the  fineft 
tygers,  in  the  beauty,  variety,  and  regularity  of  their  ltreaks 
and  fpots.  The  forefts  alfo  fwarm  with  wild  dogs,  which 
are  extremely  fierce  and  voracious.  It  has  alfo  one  lingular 
quadruped,  which  abides  conftantly  in  the  trees,  and  which  is 
laid  to  die  immediately  upon  fetting  its  feet  on  the  ground; 
it  is  called  “ entiengia,”  and  is  very  fmall ; its  (kin  is  fo 
beautifully  fpotted,  that  none  but  the  kings  of  Congo,  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  and  fuch  nobles  as  obtain  the  privi- 
lege from  him,  have  the  liberty  of  wearing  it.  And  even 
the  kings  of  Lovango,  Cacongo,  and  Gay,  receive  this 
extraordinary  fur,  as  a valuable  prefent. 

The  tame  animals  of  Congo,  fuch  as  oxen,  (beep,  hogs, 
horfes,  mules,  and  affes,  which  might  be  rendered  uieful  and 
profitable,  are  much  negleded.  The  Portuguefe,  however, 
have  direded  their  attention  to  the  cows,  (heep,  and  goats, 
chiefly  on  account  of  their  milk,  though  they  have  not 
learned  to  make  butter  or  cheefe.  The  land  and  lea  fowls  of 
this  country  are  very  numerous;  its  oft  riches  aie  very  large 
and  beautiful;  the  feathers  of  which,  mixed  with  thofe  of 
peacocks,  no  lefs  numerous  and  beautilul,  are  ufed,  inftead 
of  enfigns  and  ftandards,  and  made  into  umbrellas.  Turkics, 
geefe,  hens,  and  ducks,  both  wild  and  tarr.e,  and  alfo 
pheafants,  pigeons,  doves,  woodcocks,  and  other  fmallcr 
birds,  abound  in  this  country.  Of  parrots  there  is  a great 
variety,  diftinguifhed  both  by  their  fize  and  colour;  the 
mod  elteemed  of  thefe  are  fuch  as  they  denominate,  by  way 
of  excellence,  the  birds  of  rr.ufic,  which  arc  kept  by  per- 
fonsof  rank  in  cages  and  aviaries,  for  the  fake  of  their  fur- 
pniing  melody.  Here  are  other  birds  which  the  fuperlli- 
tious  natives  regard  with  horror;  the  flight  or  cry  of  which 
throws  them  into  a general  panic,  and  occafions  them  to 
difperfe  with  the  utmoft  precipitance  and  confufion.  The 
moll  dreaded  of  the  ominous,  kind  are  crows,  ravens,  bats, 
owls,  and  tfpeciaily  the  great  owl,  which  they  ca'I,  in  their 
language,  “ kariam  pemba,”  the  name  they  give  to  the  de- 
vil. Birds  of  prey,  fuch  as  eagles,  vultures,  falcons  of  various 
forts,  fparrow- hawks,  and  others  of  a fimilar  kind,  are 
found  in  great  numbers.  Herons,  bitterns,  and  fome  others 
of  the  like  voracious  kind,  commonly  abound  in  their 
marfhes,  lakes,  and  other  waters.  Among  thefe  they  have 
a bird,  in  (hape  and  fize  like  a crane,  and  one  in  particular, 
called  by  the  Portuguefe  the  pelican,  of  a large  fize  and  whit- 
i(h  colour;  and  alio  another  called  the  fiflier,  which  darts 
from  a furprizing  height  in  the  air  on  the  fi(h  which  he  per- 
ceives in  the  fea  or  in  rivers.  Of  fifti,  the  fea  adjoining  to 
this  country,  and  its  rivers,  afford  great  plenty  and  variety. 
The  inhabitants  are  likewife  infefted  with  a great  variety  of 
ferpents,  very  long  and  thick,  rattle-fnakes,  vipers,  and 
other  venomous  reptiles,  fcorpions,  and  other  venomous  in- 
feds,  both  flying  and  reptile,  of  various  kinds,  are  found  in 
this  country.  This  country  is  faid  to  poffefs  mines  of  filver 
and  gold,  as  well  as  of  iron  and  copper;  but  the  people  are 
too  indolent  to  work  them,  or  to  derive  any  great  advantage 
from  them. 

When  the  Portuguefe  firft  difeovered  this  country*  in  the 
reign  of  John  II.,  in  the  year  1484,  they  found  it  for  the 
moft  part  covered  with  towns  and  villages,  fwarming  with 
inhabitants  ; the  cities  being  well  filled  with  people,  and 
particularly  the  metropolis,  which  contained  above  50,000 
perfons.  We  may  form  fome  judgment  of  the  population 
of  the  country  by  this  circumftance,  viz.  that  the  army  of 
the  king  of  Congo,  in  the  year  1665,  confided  of  no.  lefs' 
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than  900,000  fighting  men  ; and,  befides,  the  number  of 
converts  to  Chriftianity,  which  a fmall  number  of  Capuchin 
friars  made  among  the  more  civilized  fort,  within  the  fpace 
of  a few  years,  is  affirmed  to  have  amounted  to  600,000. 
The  furprifing  fecundity  of  their  women,  the  hardinefs  with 
which  they  bring  up  their  children,  and  the  robuft  heaithy 
conftitution  of  their  men,  if  we  may  credit  Cavazzi,  and 
the  miffionaries,  are  fuch  that  their  villages  and  hamlets  fo 
{warm  with  men,  women,  and  children,  that  a father  will 
exchange  one  or  two  of  the  latter  for  fome  commodity  he 
wants,  or  even  fome  trifling  bauble  which  he  fancies  ; info- 
much  that  the  number  of  flaves  they  fell  abroad,  doth  Itl- 
dom,  communibus  annis,  fall  fliort  of  15  or  16  thoufand. 
Notwithlf anding  the  indolence  and  confequent  poverty  of 
the  Congoefe,  they  entertain  the  moil  extravagant  conceit 
both  of  themfelves  and  of  their  country ; fo  that  it  is  one  of  the 
articles  of  their  belief,  that  the  reft  of  the  world  was  the 
work  of  angels,  but  that  their  kingdom  of  Congo,  in  its 
full  and  ancient  extent,  was  the  immediate  production  of  the 
Supreme  Architect  himfelf,  and  mi; ft  of  courfe  enjoy  lin- 
gular advantages  and  prerogatives  above  all  others ; and  that 
their  tnonarchs  mult  be  the  moll  opulent,  wife,  and  power- 
ful, and  their  fubjedts  the  nobleft,  richeft,  moft  ingenious, 
and  happieft  in  the  univerfe.  They  imagine  alfo,  that  the 
natives  who  traffic  with  them  are  forced  to  undertake  that 
fervile  employment  by  their  poverty  and  the  fterihty  of  their 
refpedtive  countries,  rather  than  induced  to  it  by  their  luxury 
and  avarice  ; w’nilft  they  themfelves,  with  the  utmoft  eafe 
and  content,  can  indulge  their  natural  indolence,  though 
attended  with  hunger  and  mifery,  rather  than  difgrace  the 
noblenefs  of  their  blood  by  any  kind  of  induftry  ; wdiich, 
however  laudable  and  beneficial,  is  regarded  by  them  as  a 
leffer  degree  of  flavery.  However,  fince  the  fettlement  of 
the  Portuguefe,  they  have  been  roufed  by  their  example 
from  this  kind  of  fantaftic  pride  and  fhameful  floth  into  oc- 
cafional  and  partial  exertion  ; in  weaving  nets,  and  other 
coarfe  ftuffs,  iawing  of  boards,  feveral  branches  of  carpent- 
ry, and  other  manufactures  and  trades.  But  chough  they 
think  it  beneath  their  dignity  to  apply  to  any  ufeful  work, 
they  deem  it  no  difgrace  to  beg  and  fteal. 

The  complexion  of  the  genuine  natives,  that  both  of  the 
men  and  women,  is  black,  but  fome  of  them  are  of  a deep- 
er dye  than  others.  Since  their  intermarriages  with  the  Por- 
tuguefe, they  have  varied  from  their  native  hue  ; fome  to  a 
dark  brown,  fome  to  an  olive,  and  others  to  a blackilh 
red.  Their  hair  is  black  and  curled,  and  in  fome 
cafes  of  a dark  fandy  ; their  eyes  are  generally  of  a 
fine  lively  black,  but  fome  are  of  a dark  fea-colour ; 
they  have  neither  flat  nofes  nor  thick  lips,  like  the  Nubians 
and  other  negroes;  their  ftature  is  moftly  of  the  middle 
fize;  and,  excepting  their  black  complexion,  they  much 
refemble  the  Portuguefe,  though  fome  of  them  are  more 
fat  and  fleffiy.  In  their  difpofnion,  they  are  generally  mif- 
truftful,  jealous,  envious,  and  treacherous,  and  much  inclined 
to  revenge.  They  are  fo  far  devoid  of  natural  affeCtion, 
that  a father  will  fell  his  fon  or  daughter,  and  perhaps 
both,  for  a piece  of  cloth,  a collar  or  girdle  of  coral  or 
beads,  and  often-  for  a bottle  of  wine  or  brandy.  A huf- 
band  may  have  as  many  wives,  or  if  a Chriftian,  as  many 
concubines,  as  he  pleafes,  and  repudiate,  or  even  fell  them, 
though  with  child,  at  his  pleafure.  The  religion  of  the 
country,  before  the  Portuguefe  introduced  their  Chriftianity 
into  it,  was,  and  ftill  is,  among  the  unconverted,  a monf- 
trous  compound  of  idolatry  and  fuperftition,  and  of  the 
moft  abfurd  and  deteftable  rites  and  cuftoms,  invented  by 
their  “ gangas,”  or  pri efts,  for  the  purpofe  of  keeping 
the  people  in  a ftate-  of  the  moft  abjedt  fubjedion,  and 


cruel  tyranny  and  wretche^nefs.  They  do,  indeed,  acknow- 
ledge one  fupreme  being,  called  *■  Nzambiamponga,”  be- 
lieved to  be  all-powerful,  and  to  whom  they  aferibe  the 
creation  of  their  country  ; but  they  fuppofc  that  ne  has 
committed  the  care  and  government  of  ail  fublunary  things 
to  a great  variety  of  fubordinate  or  inferior  deities,  appoint- 
ed to  preiide  over  the  air,  fea,  and  earth  ; lakes  and  rivers, 
winds  and  dorms,  rain,  lightning,  drought,  heat  and  cold, 
men,  bcafts,  fowls,  and  fifties,  trees,  fruits,  and  other  pro- 
ductions of  nature,  fertile  and  barren,  healthy  and  fickly 
feaf  ne.  Hence  proceeds  that  imtnenfe  multitude  of  falle 
deities,  -idols  and  : ltare,  and  that  prodig'ous  variety  of 
gangas  or  prielts,  ar  d fuperllifious  rites,  ftill  found  in  thofe 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  where  Chriftianity  has  not  been  intro- 
duced. Thefe  imaginary  deities  are  reprefented  under  var- 
ous  forms,  at  the  pleafure  of  the  worlbipper,  either  of  liv- 
ing creatures,  as  ferpents,  crocodiles,  lions,  tigers,  he-goats. 
See.  or  of  trees  and  plants  of  different  kinds,  or  of  ftatues 
and  images,  flcil fully  carved  or  painted,  fome  of  which  they 
worflrp  in  their  houfes,  and  others  in  temples  of  mean  con- 
tinuation. Their  worfhip  confilts  in  genuflexions,  proftra- 
tions,  fumigations,  and  other  fuch  fuperftitious  rites  ; and 
alfo,  agreeably  to  the  injunctions  of  the  gangas,  in  offer- 
ings of  their  moft  valuable  effects,  for  food,  apparel,  See. 
from  which'  the  principal  revenue  of  the  gangas  is  derived, 
who  contrive  to  fell  the  favour  of  thefe  deities  at  the  moft 
exorbitant  price.  Such  is  the  fuperftition  of  the  people, 
and  the  unbounded  influence  of  thefe  gangas,  that  they  will 
not  attempt  to  build  a houfe  or  hut  without  confulting  fome 
ganga,  and  putting  the  edifice  under  the  protection  of  a 
deity  ; nor  can  the  owner  take  ppfleffion  of  it  without  em- 
p'oying  the  ganga  to  make  the  neceffary  facrifices  and  fumi- 
gat'ons,  and  performing  other  ceremonies,  in  order  to  fe- 
cure  that  protection.  Even  the  giagas,  who  are  the  moft 
barbarous  people  of  this  kingdom,  never  venture  to  begin 
their  harveil  till  they  have  offered  various,  and  even  human 
victims  to  their  gods,  and  gorged  their  gangas  themfelves 
with  human  fhfli.  Excepting  their  new  moons,  they  have 
no  fet  feltivals  or  ftafons  of  worfliip,  befides  thofe  which 
the  prefident  of  the  gangas  appoints,  after  a victory,  a good 
harveft.  Sec.  to  whom  it  belongs,  to  appoint  the  attendant 
facrifices  and  rites,  to  receive  the  offerings  of  the  people, 
and  to  preferibe  the  various  ceremonies  which  accompany 
them.  The  highell  power  and  dignity,  pertaining  to  the 
prieftly  tribe,  are  thofe  which  are  veiled  in  the  “ fhalorr.e”  or 
“ chalombe,”  whom  the  people  reverence  as  a kind  of  deity, 
and  to  whofe  rank  and  office  various  privileges  belong.  The 
influence  of  the  gangas  is  fo  exteniive  and  fo  powerful,  that 
the  kings  of  Congo,  though  defirous  of  extirpating  idolatry 
from  their  dominions,  have  been  unable  to  effeCt  it.  With 
regard  to  the  eftablilhment  of  Chriftianity  in  the  kingdom 
of  Congo,  the  firft  preachers  commiffioned  by  the  court  of 
Portugal  for  this  purpofe,  were  prielts  and  monks  of  the 
church  of  Rome ; fo  that  the  Romifn  religion  became  the 
dtabliflied  religion  of  all  the  conquered  provinces  of  the 
kingdom.  But  Chriftianity,  even  under  that  form  of  it,  has 
been  fo  much  negleCted,  that  in  the  greater  part  of  thefe 
extenfive  dominions,  nothing  now  remains  but  the  mere 
name  of  Chriftian.  It  is  faid,  indeed,  that  the  catholics 
in  the  duchy  of  Sogno,  are  better  Chriftians  than  others, 
as  they  pay  a peculiar  regard  to  the  external  forms  of  the 
popifh  worfhip.  The  princes  of  this  province,  as  well  as 
thofe  of  Bamba  and  Pemba,  have  always  diftinguifhed 
themfelves  by  their  zeal  for  the  Chriftian  religion,  under  that 
external  mode  of  it  in  which  they  have  been  inftrudted  ; and 
they  have  been  careful  to  preferve  their  refpeftive.  govern- 
ments from  being  corrupted  by  the  heathenifh  gangas  or 
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priefts ; and  if  any  fucli  are  ever  found  within  their  domi- 
nions, they  are  treated  with  a feverity,  which  prevents  their 
attempting  to  repeat  their  vifits. 

The  government  of  Congo  is  monarchical  and  defpotic. 
The  kings  are  the  foie  proprietors  of  all  the  lands  within 
their  dominions  ; which  they  parcel  out  to  individuals  on 
condition  of  a certain  tribute  and  of  the  performance  of  par- 
ticular fervices.  The  tribute  is  ordered  to  be  brought  in 
once  in  three  years  at  the  farthell ; and  the  rigorous  de- 
mand of  it  is  the  caufe  of  many  cruel  extortions,  which  often 
terminate  in  a revolt,  or  open  rebellion.  The  crown  is 
partly  hereditary,  and  partly  eledlive,  fo  that  no  candidate 
can  be  chofen,  unlefs  he  be  of  the  royal  blood  ; and  fince 
the  introduction  of  Chridianity,  a Chridian  of  the  church  of 
Rome.  The  whole  procefs  of  his  coronation  and  his  mode 
of  living  after  his  advancement  to  the  throne  are  attended 
with  various  circumflances  of  fplendour  and  magnificence. 
Whenever  he  goes  abroad,  which  is  feldom  the  cafe,  he  i3 
attended  by  a numerous  guard,  confiding  of  Anfiki  (See 
Amsiko),  and  fome  others  of  neighbouring  nations  in  whom 
he  repofes  the  greated  confidence,  muficians,  knights  of  the 
holy  crofs,  (an  order  indituted  by  the  firll  Chriftian  king  of 
Congo)  and  a number  of  officers,  richly  accoutred.  The 
rtfpeft  that  is  paid  him  approaches  to  idolatry.  His  court 
is  numerous  and  brilliant  ; and  the  royal  palace  is  fpacious, 
grand,  and  commodious.  His  feraglio,  in  which  he  keeps 
a great  number  of  concubines,  though  lie  is  allowed  only 
one  wife,  is  a kind  of  prifon  ; as  the  women  that  enter  it 
are  confined  during  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  His  lawful 
wife  prefides  in  the  feraglio  over  all  the  other  women;  who 
indulge  themfelves  in  the  moft  licentious  gratifications.  The 
royal  revenue  confifts  chiefly  in  the  tribute  that  is  paid  him 
bv  feveral  vaffal  princes  ; free-will  offerings,  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  lands  which  are  held  under  him  ; the  property 
of  all  the  zimbis,  or  cockle-fhelis,  that  conllitute  the  cur- 
rent coin  of  this  and  other  neighbouring  kingdoms : mines 
of  filver  and  gold,  which,  however,  are  much  negletted  ; 
and  the  renewal  of  fiefs  and  inveftiture,  fines  and  confifca- 
tions.  He  has  alfo  the  prerogative  of  levying  taxes  upon 
his  fubjedts  whenever  he  pleafes.  His  Handing  forces  are 
neither  numerous,  nor  well-difciplined,  and  very  badly  arm- 
ed and  clothed.  Their  mode  of  fighting  is  tumultuous  and 
ferocious,  nor  do  they  give  any  quarter.  Thole  that  are 
taken  alive  are  hurried  to  the  fea-fide,  or  to  fome  inland 
market,  where  they  are  fold  for  (laves  to  the  Europeans. 
Tue  funeral  cbftquies  of  the  monarchs  of  Congo  before  they 
were  converted  to  Chriftianity,  confided  of  various  kinds  of 
lacrifices  and  fuperftitious  ceremonies,  accompanied  with 
mufic,  howling,  dancing,  and  fealting,  which  la  (bed  a whole 
week,  and  were  relumed  once  a year,  on  the  anniverfary  of 
the  king's  demife.  It  was  alfo  the  cuftom  to  bury  alive  a 
certain  number,  nor  exceeding  twelve,  of  his  favourite  con- 
cubines, or  young  ladies  belonging  to  his  court ; but  Chrif- 
tianity has  aUoliflied  this  inhuman  cuftom,  though  it  has  not 
lupprelfed  tfie  drunken  revels  that  take  place  on  this 
occafion. 

It  is  confidered  as  a great  crime  and  liable  to  punifhment 
on  conviction  to  fhed  tears  even  for  the  king.  But  certain 
perfons  are  kept  in  pay  to  go  to  all  the  public  places  of  the 
city  or  town,  to  remind  the  fubjedls  of  his  death  by  the 
mournful  found  of  their  ivory  cornets.  The  princes  and 
nobles  are  interred  in  wainfeotted  vaults  hung  with  black  ; 
and  two  of  their  old  domeftics  deftined  alternately  to  guard 
the  entrance,  and  to  pray  for  the  deceafed.  Other  prayers 
are  to  be  offered  on  the  anniverfary  of  their  deceafe,  and  on 
All-fouls  day,  at  which  times  their  graves  are  opened,  and 
the  Hangings  exchanged  for  new  ones.  The  giagas  dance 


about  the  graves  of  the  deceafed  in  a frantic  manner,  and 
bring  them  victuals,  drink,  and  other  conveniences.  The 
dances  that  are  performed  at  the  funeral  of  their  great  men 
laft  eight  whole  days,  without  intermifiion  : and  upon  thefe 
occafions,  they  never  fail  facrificing  a number  of  human 
viclims,  the  fle(h  of  which  they  devour  with  peculiar  relifn. 
Mourners  of  the  common  clafs  (have  their  whole  heads,  and 
anoint  themfelves  with  oil,  upon  which  they  rub  fuch  a 
quantity  of  earth  and  dull,  and  dried  leaves,  as  to  give  them 
a (hocking  appearance.  Thofe  of  higher  ranks  (have  only 
the  upper  part  of  their  heads  and  bind  it  with  a lift  of 
cloth,  linen,  or  leather,  and  confine  themfelves  to  the  houfe 
for  eight  whole  days.  The  Congoefe  conceive  concerning 
dying  perfons  that  they  are  juft  paffing  from  a wretched  life 
into  a (late  of  tranquillity  and  happinefs  j and  therefore  they 
think  they  cannot  adt  a kinder  part  than  to  accelerate  their 
deliverance.  Among  the  vulgar  this  notion  leads  to  the 
barbarous  practice  of  flopping  the  mouth  and  nofe  of  a 
dying  perfon,  and  thumping  upon  the  bread  with  violence, 
that  he  may  the  fooner  pafs  into  a (late  of  felicity. 

The  Congoefe  have  no  written  laws  ; but  cuftom  and 
tradition  ferve  them  inftead  of  a code  and  commentaries, 
unlefs  favour  or  bribery  interpofe.  Every  province  has  a 
chief  juftice  for  civil  and  criminal  affairs  from  whom  an  ap- 
peal may  be  made  to  the  king  ; and  under  him  are  inferior 
officers  in  every  town  and  community.  Three  offences, 
viz.  treafon,  murder,  and  forcery,  are  deemed  capital; 
and  the  two  firll  are  punifhed  with  decollation,  and  the  latter 
by  being  burned  alive.  The  punifhments  of  leffer  offences 
are  the  baftonade,  hanging,  fines,  and  imprifonment. 

The  traffic  of  the  Congoefe  with  the  Europeans  confifts 
chiefly  in  (laves,  and  St.  Salvadore  is  the  principal  mart  of  the 
country.  The  traders  who  refide  in  this  place  bring  thi- 
ther the  products  of  Brafil,  fuch  as  grain,  fruit,  plants,  and 
other  provifions,  and  the  manufadlures  of  Europe,  which 
are  ufuallv  Turkey  carpets,  Enghffi  cloth,  and  other  (luffs; 
copper  ana  brafs  veffels,  blue  earthen  ware,  rings,  and  or- 
naments of  gold,  filver,  and  bafe  metals,  coral,  glafs  beads, 
bugles,  and  other  trinkets  ; tobacco,  wine,  brandy,  and 
other  fpirituous  liquors ; light  (luffs  made  of  cotton,  linen, 
and  woollen,  for  cloathing;  and  a great  variety  of  tools 
and  utenfils.  In  return  they  carry  off  a number  of  (laves, 
amounting  annually  to  15  or  i6,opo.  Slaves  indeed  are 
employed  at  home  in  all  their  laborious  occupations,  and  are 
reckoned  the  moil  valuable  commodities,  which  a man  pof- 
ftffes  or  is  able  to  bequeath  to  his  children  or  relations. 
Among  the  Congoefe  every  kind  of  manufadlure  is  in  a very 
imperfedl  (late.  The  roads  through  different  parts  indicate 
the  inattention  and  indolence  both  of  the  government  and 
the  people,  as  they  are  either  extremely  bad  in  themfelves 
or  infelled  with  banditti,  and  a variety  of  pernicious 
animals. 

The  houfes  of  the  Congoefe  are  low,  ill-built  huts, 
thatched  with  draw  or  fern,  without  windows  and  with 
doers  fo  low,  that  the  fhorteft  man  is  obliged  to  (loop  when 
he  enters  them.  They  are  fo  (lightly  built,  as  to  be  liable 
to  be  blown  away  by  a gild  of  wind.  Thofe,  however, 
belonging  to  the  Portuguefe  are  built  of  brick  and  mortar, 
and  generally  well-furniflied  and  adorned.  The  furniture  of" 
the  Congoefe  houfes  confifts  chiefly  of  fome  few  ill-contrived 
inllruments  for  agriculture,  a hatchet  to  fell  timber,  a cut- 
lafs  for  travelling  or  for  war,  fome  few  calabafhes  for  con- 
taining their  provifions,  a pot,  kettle,  and  ladle,  a few 
earthen  platters,  and  a hand-mill  for  grinding  their  corn. 
Their  bed  bedding  is  a large  coarfe  fackcloth,  filled  with 
draw  or  leaves,  with  a (light  covering,  and  perhaps  a log 
of  wood  indead  of  a pillow.  But  the  Portuguefe  have  in- 
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tpoduced  among  tlie  fuperior  claffes,  and  particularly  in  tlie 
palaces  of  the  princes  and  viceroys,  various  articles  of 
luxury. 

Polygamy  was  univerfally  allowed  in  Congo  before  the 
introduXien  of  Chriftianity ; and  iince  that  period,  the 
miffionaries  have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  perfrnde  the  inha- 
b'tants  to  be  contented,  each  of  them,  with  one  wife. 
Previous  to  marriage  the  perlon  is  allowed  three  years  trial  ; 
and  when  this  term  is  expired,  the  pried  performs  the  cere- 
mony, and  the  ftipulated  dowry  is  paid.  This  ceremony  is 
preceded  by  a fumptuous  banquet,  and  dancing  and  drink- 
ing are  continued  till  the  next  morning,  when  the  parties  re- 
tire. 

The  mufical  indruments,  nsw  ufed  by  the  Congoefe,  are 
fuch  as  the  Portuguefe  have  introduced  ; fuch  as  the  trum- 
pet, cornet,  French-horn,  and  life;  but  the  common  peo- 
ple are  contented  with  their  fifes  and  tabors  at  their  weddings 
and  other  rejoicings.  They  have  alfo  dringed  indruments, 
which  by  their  rude  conftrnXion  feem  to  be  natives  of  the 
country ; fuch  are  their  “ nfambi,”  refembling  the  Spanifli 
guitar,  and  the  “ marimba,”  confiding  of  fifteen  or  fixteen 
fmall  calabafhes,  of  different  fizes,  fadened  to  a flat  board 
by  firings  that  pafs  acrofs  their  mouths,  and  which,  being 
touched  by  fmall  pieces  of  wood,  like  the  dicks  of  our  dul- 
cimers, yield  an  agreeable  variety  of  founds.  Their  drums 
are  made  of  a long  hollow  trunk  of  a tree,  with  a fingle 
flein  dretched  over  one  end  of  it,  the  other  being  left  open  ; 
they  are  beat  either  with  the  fids,  or  by  dicks  of  heavy 
wood,  and  are  ufed  at  their  fedivals  as  well  as  in  the  army  ; 
they  are  called  “ ngambo”  or  “ ingombo,”  and  give  but  a 
dull  heavy  found,  which  is  raffed  either  by  that  of  the  fife, 
or  the  “ longa,”  which  coniids  of  two  or  more  fmall  bells. 
The  dancing  of  the  Congoefe  coniids  in  a promifeuous 
round  of  men  and  women,  all  driving  who  fliall  ihew  the 
greated  agility  and  variety  of  gambols,  contortions,  and  in- 
decent poftures. 

The  hidory  of  the  foundation  of  the  monarchy  of  Congo 
is  uncertain  and  fabulous.  It  is  aferibed  to  the  fon  of  a 
neighbouring  prince,  whofe  fmall  territory  was  fituate  on 
the  banks  of  the  Zair,  in  the  province  of  Corimba.  The 
name  of  the  young  prince  was  Luqueni,  who  fubdued  the 
whole  province  of  “ Npemlacaffi,”  firice  called  Congo,  and 
extended  his  conqueds  from  the  mouth  of  the  Zair  to  the 
city  of  St.  Salvadore.  His  fucceffors,  it  is  faid,  have  main- 
tained themfelves  on  the  throne  ever  fince  his  time.  This 
country  was  difeovered  by  the  Portuguefe  in  the  reign  of 
king  John  II.,  who  employed  Diego  Cam,  a perfon  of 
enterprife  and  a famous  navigator,  in  an  expedition  for 
making  difeoveries  on  the  coads  of  Ethiopia.  Cam,  on  his 
arrival  near  thefe  toads  in  the  year  1484,  tell  infendbly  upon 
the  rapid  dream  of  the  river  Zair,  as  he  was  endeavouring 
tp  double  tfee  cape  Catalina;  and  having  cad  anchor  at  its 
mouth,  he  explored  the  country  fituated  on  its  banks,  and 
was  well  received  by  the  inhabitants,  who  conduXed  four  or 
five  of  his  officers  to  St.  Salvadore.  Before  their  return,  he 
determined  to  fet  fail  for  Portugal,  and  took  with  him  four 
of  the  natives.  King  John  was  fo  pleafed  with  the  account 
which  he  received  of  the  country,  that  he  ordered  Cam  to 
return  with  his  companions  as  fpeedily  as  poffible,  and  fur- 
nifhed  him  with  valuable  prefents  for  the  king  and  his  court. 
He  charged  him,  moreover,  to  exhort  the  monarch  of 
Congo,  in  his  name,  to  become  a convert  to  the  worfhip  of 
the  only  true  God,  and  to  permit  the  Cbridian  religion  to 
be  propagated  through  his  dominions.  Cam,  in  the  year 
1485,  arrived  at  Congo,  and  was  very  favourably  received. 
No  time  was  lob  in  edablilhing  an  alliance  between  the  two 
crowns  of  Portugal  and  Congo,  which  has  continued  to 


fubfdl,  though  often  fufpendtd  by  intervening  wars.  This 
alliance  was  followed  by  the  converfion  of  the  king  to  the 
Chridian  faith.  For  a further  account  of  the  hereditary 
fovertigns  of  Congo,  too  minute  in  detail  to  be  introduced 
into  onr  work,  and  too  unintereding  at  this  remote  period 
for  abridgment,  we  refer  to  the  “ Modern  Univerfal  H’ff- 
tory,”  vol.  xiii. 

Congo  money , or  Guinea  money , a name  given  to  a pecu- 
liar fpecies  of  concha  veneris,  or  porcelain-ditll,  which  paffes 
by  way  of  money  among  the  natives  of  thofe  places. 
It  is  didinguiflied  from  the  other  porcelains  by  having 
a dentated  mouth,  and  fix  gibbous  protuberances  on  its 
furface. 

Congo  Tea,  in  Commerce.  See  Tea. 

CONGO RLAN,  a town  of  Perlia,  in  the  province  of 
Irak  ; 75  miles  N.N.E.  of  Amadan. 

CONGOU,-  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  fituated  on 
the  eallern  fide  of  the  Perfian  Gulf.  N.  iat.  28°.  E. 
long.  52". 

CONGRATULATION,  denotes  the  immediate  ex- 
preffion  of  our  joy,  on  account  of  any  favourable  event  that 
has  occurred  in  any  of  our  connexions. 

CONGREGATION,  an  affembly  of  feveral  ecclcfiaf- 
tics,  united  fo  as  to  conditu-e  a body. 

The  term  is  principally  ufed  for  affemblies  of  cardinals, 
appointed  by  the  pope,  and  didributed  into  feveral  chambers, 
forthedifeharge  of  certain  functions  and  jurifdiXions,  after  the 
manner  of  our  offices  and  courts.  The  deciflons  of  thefe  fo- 
cieties  are  generally  fanXioned  by  the  approbation  of  the 
Roman  pontif,  who  has  not  a right,  without  alleging  the 
molt  weighty  and  evident  reafons,  to  reverfe  what  they  pro- 
nounce to  be  jud  and  expedient.  This  form  of  ecclefiadical 
government  is,  without  doubt,  a check  to  the  authority  of 
the  pope;  and  hence  it  is,  that  many  things  are  tranfaXed 
at  Rome  in  a manner  that  is  in  direX  oppofition  to  the  Ten- 
ements of  its  fpiritual  ruler.  This  may  ferve  to  correX  a 
mibaken  notion  concerning  the  nature  and  limits  of  the 
papal  hierarchy  maintained  by  thole,  who  pretend,  that  aril 
the  iniquitous  proceedings  of  the  court  of  Rome,  the  cala- 
mities it  has  occafioned,  the  contentions,  rebellions,  and 
tumults  it  has  excited,  are  to  be  wholly  laid  to  the  charge 
of  the  Roman  pontif.  Hence  alfo  arifes  that  important  di- 
dinXion  that  has  been  frequently  employed  by  the  French 
and  other  nations  in  their  debates  with  the  Roman  pontif, 
that  is,  the  didinXion  between  “ the  pope  of  Rome,”  and 
“ the  court  of  Rome.”  The  one  is  often  loaded  with  the 
bittered  reproaches  and  the  heavied  accufations,  while  the 
other  is  fpared,  and  in  fome  meafure  excufed.  Nor  is  this 
didinXion  by  any  means  groundiefs;  fince  the  cardinals  and 
congregations,  whofe  rights  and  privileges  are  held  facred, 
undertake  and  execute  many  projeXs  without  the  know- 
ledge, and  fometimes  againit  the  will  and  confentj  of  the 
Roman  pontif. 

The  principal  congregations  of  cardinals  are  thefe: 
x.  “ The  congregation  of  the  Pope,”  ir.fatuted  fird  by 
Sixtus  V.,  to  prepare  the  matters  that  were  to  be  brought 
before  the  confidory,  at  which  the  pope  is  always  prefent. 
Hence  this  is  called  the  “ confidorial  congregation,”  and  in 
it  are  treated  all  affairs  relative  to  the  creation  of  bffhops 
and  cathedral  churches,  the  reunion  or  fuppieffion  of  epif- 
copal  fees,  the  alienation  of  church  goods,  and  the  taxes 
and  annates  that  are  impofed  upon  all  benefices  in  the  pope’s 
gift.  The  cardinal-dean  prefides  in  this  affembly.  2 “The 
congregation  of  the  Inquifition,”  or,  as  it  is  otherwile  called, 
‘cof  the  hob/ office,”  indituted  by  Paul  III.,  or,  as  others 
fay,  by  Pius  IV.,  and  reformed  by  Pius  VI.,  which  takes 
cognizance  of  herefies,  apodacy,  magic,  and  profane  writ— 
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in^s,  affcmb’ing  thrice  in  the  week,  and  every  Thurfday  in 
prefeuce  of  the  pope,  who  prefides  in  it.  Tins  congrega- 
tion confilts  of  at  leaft  12  cardinals,  with  feveral  other  pre- 
lates and  divines  of  different  orders,  who  were  called  con- 
fultors  of  the  holy  office.  The  office  of  grand  inqufitor, 
which  encroached  upon  the  prerogatives  of  the  pontif,  has 
been  long  fuppreffed,  or  rather  dillributed  among  the  car- 
dinals who  belong  to  this  congregation,  and  whofe  decilious 
c >me  under  the  fnpreme  cognizance  of  his  holinefs.  See 
Inquisition.  3.  “ The  congregation  for  the  propagation 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,”  founded  under  the  pontifi- 
cate  of  Oregory  XV.,  and  compofed,  (fays  the  tranflator  of 
Molheim’s  Eccl.  Hift. ),  of  18  cardinals,  one  of  the  feci  eta- 
ries  of  (tale,  a prothonotary,  a feerrtary  of  the  inquilition, 
and  other  inferior  members.  (See  College  cle  propaganda 
fide).  In  this  congregation  are  carried  on  the  deliberations 
'which  relate  to  the  extiipation  of  herefy,  the  appointment 
of  miffionaries,  &c.  ; this  congregation  has  built  a moll 
beautiful  and  magnificent  palace  in  one  of  the  molt  agree- 
able fituations  that  could  be  chofen  at  Rome,  where  profe- 
lytes  to  popery  from  foreign  countries  are  lodged  and  main- 
tained gratis  in  a manner  fuitable  to  their  rank  and  condi- 
tion, and  inltrufted  in  thofe  branches  of  knowledge  to  which 
their  genius  indices.  The  prelates,  vicars,  and  curates,  who 
are  obliged,  without  any  fault  on  their  own  part,  to  aban- 
don the  places  of  their  refidence,  are  entertained  charitably 
in  this  noble  edifice,  in  a manner  corresponding  to  their 
rank  in  the  church.  4.  “The  congregation  cUfigned  to 
explain  the  decifions  of  the  council  of  Trent.”  fi.  “ The 
congregation  of  the  Index,”  whofe  principal  bufinefs  is  to 
examine  MSS.  and  books  that  are  deligned  for  publication, 
to  decide  whether  the  people  may  be  permitted  to  read  them, 
to  correfil  thofe  books  whofe  errors  are  riot  numerous,  and 
which  contain  ufeful  and  falutary  truths,  to  condemn  thofe 
whofe  principles  are  heretical  and  pernicious,  and  to  grant 
the  peculiar  privilege  of  perilling  heretical  books  to  certain 
perfons.  This  congregation,  which  is  fometimes  held  in  the 
prefence  of  the  pope,  but  generally  in  the  palace  of  the  car- 
dinal-prefident,  has  a more  extenfive  junfdi&ion  than  that  of 
the  inquifition,  as  it  not  only  takes  cognizance  cf  thofe 
books  that  contain  dofitrines  pontraiy  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic faith,  but  of  thofe  alfo  that  concern  the  duties  of  mo- 
rality, the  difeipline  of  the  church,  and  the  intereils  of  fo- 
ciety.  Its  name  is  derived  fiom  the  alphabetical  tables,  or 
indexes,  of  heretical  books  and  authors,  which  have  been 
compofed  by  its  appointment.  6.  “ The  congregation  for 
maintaining  the  rights  and  immunities  of  the  clergy,  and  ot 
the  knights  of  Malta.”  This  congregation  was  formed  by 
Urban  VIII.,  to  decide  the  difputes  and  remove  the  diffi- 
culties and  inconveniencies  that  arofe  from  the  trials  of  ec* 
clefiaftics  before  princes,  or  other  lay-judges.  7.  “ The 
congregation  relating  to  the  Bifhops  and  regular  Clergy,” 
inffituted  by  Sixtus  V.,  to  decide  the  debates  which  arife 
between  the  bifhops  and  their  diocefans,  and  to  compofe  the 
differences  that  happened  fo  frequently  among  the  Monadic 
orders.  8.  “ The  congregation,”  appointed  by  Gregory 
XIV.,  for  examining  into  the  capacity  and  learning  of  the 
bifhops.  9.  “ Another,”  for  inquiring  into  their  lives  and 
morals.  10.  “ A third,”  for  obliging  them  to  refide  in 
their  diocefes,  or  to  difpenfe  with  that  obligation.  11.  “ The 
congregation  for  fuppreffing  monafteries,”  i.  e.  fuch  whofe 
revenues  are  exhaufttd,  and  which  thereby  become  a charge 
upon  the  public.  12.  “ The  congregation  of  the  Apoftolic 
Vifitation,”  which  names  the  vifitors  who  perform  the  du- 
ties and  vifitations  of  the  churches  and  converts  within  the 
diftritf  of  Rome,  to  which  the  pope  is  obliged,  as  arch- 
liifhop  of  that  city.  13.  “ The  congregation  of  Relics,” 


defigned  to  examine  the  marks,  and  to  augment  the  num- 
ber of  thefe  iuilruments  of  fuperllition.  14.  “ The  congre- 
gation of  Indulgences,”  deligned  to  examine  the  cafe  of 
thofe  who  have  recoin fe  to  this  method  of'  quieting  tlie 
confidence,  i j.  “ The  congregation  of  Rites,”  appointed 
by  S’Xtus  V.,  to  regulate  and  invent  the  religious  ceremo- 
nies that  are  to  be  otferved  in  the  worfhip  of  each  new  iaint 
that  is  added  to  the  kalendar.  Such  are  the  congregations 
of  cardinals,  fet  apart  for  adminiltering  the  fpiritual  affairs 
of  the  church  ; and  they  are  undoubtedly,  in  fome  refpefils, 
a check  upon  the  power  of  the  pontif,  enormous  as  it  may 
be.  There  are  fix  more,  which  relate  to  the  tempotal  go- 
vernment of  the  papal  territories.  In  thefe  congregations, 
wljere  the  pope  is  never  prefent,  all  things  are  tranfafiled 
which  relate  to  the  execution  of  public  juftice  in  civil  or 
criminal  matters,  the  levying  of  taxes,  the  providing  of 
good  governors  for  the  cities  and  provinces,  the  relief  of 
thofe  who  are  unjufily  oppreffed  by  fubordinace  magiftrates, 
the  coinage,  the  care  of  the  rivers,  aqueduds,  bridges,  roads, 
churches,  and  public  edifices. 

Congregation  is  alfo  uftd  for  a company  or  fociety  of 
religious  cantoned  out  of  this  or  that  order  ; and  making, 
as  it  were,  an  inferior  order,  or  a fubdivifion  cf  the  order 
itfelf.  Such  are  the  co:  gregations  of  the  Oratory,  and 
thofe  of  Cluny,  &c.  among  the  Benedict ines. 

The  word  is  alfo  uftd  for  affemblies  of  pious  perfons,  in 
manner  of  fraternities  ; frequent  among  the  Jefuits  in  ho- 
nour of  the  Virgin,  &c. 

Congregation  of  Aids , or  dc  Auxi/'fis,  was  edablifhed 
in  coriftqusnce  of  a difpute  between  the  Dominicans  and 
Jefuits.  The  former  had  long  cherifhed  a deep  rooted  and 
invincible  hatred  againfl  the  latter  ; and  having  a favour- 
able opportunity  of  venting  their  indignation,  exhaulted 
their  furious  zeal  agair.ft  the  doflrine  of  Molina,  notwitli- 
itanding  the  pacific  orders  of  the  papal  edifil,  iffued  by  Cle- 
ment VIII.,  in  the  year  1594.  They  inceffantly  wearied 
the  Spnnilh  monarch,  Philip  II.,  and  the  Roman  pontif, 
Ciement  VIII.,  with  their  importunate  clamours,  till  at 
length  the  latter  found  himfelf  under  a neceflity  of  affem- 
bling  at  Rome  a fort  of  council  for  the  decifion  of  this 
cor.troverfy . Thus  commenced,  about  the  year  1598, 
thofe  famous  deliberations  concerning  the  conteft  of  the  Je- 
fuits and  Dominicans,  which  were  held  in  the  congrega- 
tion of  aids.  This  congregation  was  fo  denominated  on  ac- 
count of  the  principal  point  in  debate,  which  was  the  efficacy 
of  the  aids  and  fuccours  of  divine  grace  ; and  its  confuta- 
tions were  dire  fifed  by  Lewis  Madrufi,  bifhop  ot  Trent,  and 
one  of  the  college  of  cardinals,  who  fat  as  prefident  in  this 
afiembly,  which  was  compofed  betides  of  three  bifhops  and 
ff.  ven  divines,  chofen  out  of  fo  many  different  orders.  The 
hiltory  and  tranfafilions  of  this  congregation  are  related  and 
illuffrated  by  fcveral  writers  of  different  complexions,  by  Je- 
fuits, Dominicans,  and  Janfenifts.  After  all  it  is  Hill  a mat- 
ter of  doubt,  which  party  was  moll  favoured  by  the  court 
of  Rome  on  this  occafion,  the  Jefuits  or  the  Dominicans, 
and  which  of  thefe  two  parties  defended  their  caufe  with 
the  greateft  dexterity  and  fuccefs. 

Congregation  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  See  Im- 
maculate. 

Congregation  of  the  Lateran.  See  Lateran. 

Congregation  of  the  Lord , in  Ecclefuflical  Hi/lory,  an 
affociation  of  reformers  in  Scotland,  iormed  in  the  year 
I5S7  by  the  earl  of  Argyle,  his  fon  lord  Lome,  the  eatl 
of  Morton  and  Glencarne,  Erfkine  of  Dun,  and  others, 
who,  obferving  the  danger  to  which  they  were  expofed,  and 
defirous  of  propagating  their  principles,  entered  pri- 
vately into  a bond  or  affociation  j and  affumed  this  appel- 
lation 
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Ktinn.;  in  enntradillinftion  to  the  eftablifhed  chtirsh, 
which  they  denominated  the  congregation  of  Satan. 
Supported  by  the  authority,  which,  they  thought, 
belonged  to  them  under  the  denomination  they  af- 
fumed,  they  ordained  that  prayer  in  the  vulgar  tongue 
fhould  be  ufed  in  all  the  parifh-churches  of  the 
kingdom  ; and  that  preaching,  and  the  interpretation  of 
the  Scriptures,  fhould  be  pra&ifcd  in  private  houfes,  till 
God  fhould  move  the  prince  to  grant  public  preaching  by 
faithful  and  true  mini  ft  ers-  This  congregation,  encouraged 
bv  fome  favourable  appearances  which  occurred,  proceed- 
ed with  alacrity  in  openly  foiicitiug  iubfci iptions  to  their 
league  ; and  the  dea'h  of  Mary  of  England,  with  the  ac- 
cefTion  of  Elizabeth,  which  happened  about  this  time,  con- 
tributed to  inert afe  their  hopes  of  ultimate  fuccefs  in  their 
undertaking.  They  ventured. to  prefent  a petition  to  the  re- 
gent, craving  a reformation  in  the  church,  and  of  the 
w icked,  fcandalous,  and  deferable  lives  of  the  p> elates  and 
ecrletUflics.  They  alfo  framed  a petition,  which  they  in- 
tended to  prefent  to  parliament,  in  which,  alter  prerrifing 
that  they  fhould  not  communicate  with  the  damnable  idolatry, 
and  intolerable  abufes  of  the  papiflical  church,  they  defm-d 
that  the  laws  agamil  heretics  fhould  be  executed  bv  the 
civil  mag ilf rate  alone,  and  that  the  Seiiuture  fhould  be. the 
foie  rule  in  judging  of  herefy.  They  even  petitioned  the 
convocation,  and  infilled,  that  prayers  fhould  be  laid  in  the 
vulgar  tongue,  and  that  bifhops  fhould  be  c ho  fen  with  the 
confent  of  the  gentry  of  the  diocel'e,  and  priells  with  the 
confent  of  the  parifliioners.  The  regent  prudently  tem- 
porized between  thefe  parties  ; but  after  fome  time, 
fire  proceeded  with  greater  rigour  again  lb  the  reformers, 
art!  the  difpute  terminated  in  a civil  war.  At  length 
the  covenant  was  fublcribed  by  the  reformers,  who  com- 
mitted thcmfelves  to  the  guidance  of  John  Knox.  The 
confequence  was,  that  the  Catholic  religion  was  fupprtfTed, 
and  the  prdhyterian  difciplinc  eflabliThed.  See  Reform- 
ation. 

Congregation  of  Miffion.  See  Mission. 

Congregation  of  Ptnhev.ce.  See  Penitence. 

Congregation  of  Holy  Sacrament.  See  Sacra- 
ment. 

Congregation  of  Holy  Trinity.  See  Trinity. 

Congregation,  in  Phyfics,  is  ufed  by  Dr.  Grew  for  the 
lead  and  lowed  degree  of  mixtion  : or  that  wherein  the 
parts  of  the  mixt  do  not  confid  with,  or  adhere  to,  each 
other,  but  only  touch  in  one  point.  That  author  declares 
hitnfelf  of  opinion,  that  the  particles  of  all  fuids  only 
touch  in  this  manner;  or  that  their  cohefiori  only  amounts 
to  a congregation.  See  Fluid. 

Congregation  alfo  denotes  an  affeinbly  of  perfons  in 
focial  and  public  woifhip. 

CONG REGATIONA LISTS.  See  Independents. 

CONGRESS,  Congressus,  is  ufed  for  an  aflembLy  of 
com  million  ers,  depuths,  envoys,  & c.  from  fcveral  courts 
or  provinces,  meeting  to  fettle  terms  for  a general  pa- 
cification or  to  concert  meafures  ,for  their  common 
good. 

The  congrefs  at  the  Hague,  while  held  during  the  courfe 
of  the  war.  terminated  in  1697,  by  the  treaty  of  Ryfwick, 
was  compofed  of  the  envoys  of  alt  the  princes  in  the  confe- 
deracy again li  France. 

Congress,  in  Modern  Hi/lory,  denotes  that  b ay,  in 
which,  by  the  conffstution  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, all  legifl  itive  powers  are  v.-iled.  It  coniids  of  a fo- 
liate and  houfe  of  reprefeutatives.  Tne  houfe  of  repiefent- 
ativrs  is  compofed  of  members  chofen  every  fecund  year  by 
the  people  of  the  fcveral  Hates  ; and  the  ele&ors  in  each 
date  drill  have  the  qualifications  requifue  for  electors  of  the 
Vol.  IX. 
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mod  numerous  branch  of  the  date  leg'flature.  No  per.hrn 
fhail  be  a reprefentative  under  the  age  of  25  years,  who  has 
not  been  feven  years  a citizen  of  the  United  States,  a:  d 
who  diall  not,  when  eledted,  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  date 
in  which  he  fhail  be  chofen.  The  number  oi  reprefentatives, 
apportioned  among  the  feveral  dates,  which  may  be  included 
within  this  union,  according  to  their  refpetlive  numbers,  to 
be  afetrtained  by  adtual  enumeration  within  three  yLars 
after  the  fird  meeting  of  congrefs,  and  within  every  fubfe- 
Giient  term  of  ten  years,  fhail  not  exceed  one  for  eveiy 
thirty  thoufand;  but  each  date  diall  have  at  lead  one" repre- 
fentative. In  cafe  of  vacancy  in  the  representation  of  any 
date,  writs  dia  l be  iffued  by  the  executive  authority  for  fill- 
ing fuch  vacancies.  The  houfe  of  rtprefentatives  chufc 
their  fpeaker,  and  ocher  officers,  and  have  the  foie  power  of 
impeachment. 

The  filiate  of  the  United  States  is  compofed  of  two  fe- 
nators  from  each  date,  chofen  by  it 3 legifliture  for  fix  years  ; 
and  each  fenator  has  one  vote.  The  feuators  are  divided 
into  three  clafll-s  ; the  feats  of  thofe  of  the  fird  ciah  being 
vacated  at  the  expiration  of  the  fecond  year;  of  the  f_- 
cond  clafs  at  the  expiration  of  the  fourth  year;  arid  of  the 
third  clafs  at  the  expiration  of  the  lixth  year ; fo  that 
one-third  may  be  chofen  every  leesrd  year. 

No  perfon  fnall  be  a fenator,  under  the  age  of  go  years; 
after  being  nine  years  a cit’z.n  of  the  United  States,  and 
who  is  not,  when  eledled,  an  inhabitant  .of  the  date  for 
which  he  is  chofen.  The  vice-prelider.t  of  the  United 
States  is  prefiderit  of  the  Senate,  but  has  no  vote,  unlefs  the 
votes  be  equally  divided.  The  ienate  cliuRs  its  other 
officers,  and  ailo  a prefiderit  pro  tempore,  in  the  abRricc  cf 
the  v;ce-prdident,  or  when  he  fhail  exercife  the  office  of 
prefident  of  the  United  States.  . The  ferrate  has  the  foie 
power  to  try  ali  impeachments ; and  no  perfon  lhall  be  con- 
victed without  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds -of  the  mem- 
bers prefent. 

The  congrefs  final]  affemble  at  lead  once  in  every  year, 
and  fuch  meeting  fhail  be  on  the  fu  ll  Monday  in  December, 
unlefs  they  (hall,  by  law,  appoint  a different  day.  Each, 
houfe  has  its  peculiar  powers  ; but  neither  houfe,  during  the 
feffion  of  congrefs,  fhali,  without  the  confent  of  the  other, 
adjourn  for  more  than  three  days,  nor  to  any'  other  place 
than  that  111  which  the  two  houfes  (hall  be  fitting.  The  fe- 
nators  and  reprefeutatives  fhail  receive  a compenfation  for 
their  fcrvices,  afccrtainable  by  law,  and  payable  out  of  the 
tn  afury  of  the  United  States.  They  are,  in  all  cafes,  ex- 
cept trtafon,  felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace,  privileged 
from  arreil  during  their  attendance  at  the  fiffion  of  their 
refpeClive  houfes,  and  in  going  to,  arid  returning  from, 
them  ; and  for  any  fpeech  or  debate  in  either  houfe,  they 
are  not  to  be  quetliomd  in  any  other  place.  No  finator  or 
reprefentative  fhail,  during  the  time  for  which  he  was  tledl- 
ed,  be  appointed  to  any  civil  office  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  Slates,  which  fhail  have  been  created,  or  the 
emoluments  of  which  fhail  have  been  mefeafed,  during  fuch 
time;  and  no  ptrfon  holding  any  office  under  the  United 
States  fhail  be  a member  of  either  houfe,  during  his  conti- 
nuance in  office. 

All  bills  for  raffing  revenue  fhail  originate  in  the  houfe  of 
reprefeutatives  ; but  the  fenate  may  propone  or  concur  with 
amendments,  as  on  other  bills.  Every  bill,  which  fhail  Have 
palled  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives,  and  the  fenate,  fhali, 
before  it  becomes  law.  be  presented  'to  the  prefident  of  the 
United  States;  if  be  approve,  lie  fhail  iign  it;  but  if  not, 
he  (hall  return  it,  .with  his  obj  chons,  to  that  houfe  in 
which  it  lias  originated,  who,  having  entered  the  objections 
on  their  journal,  fhail  proceed  to  icconfidtr  it.  If,  after 
reconfidcration,  two- thirds  of  that  houfe  fhail  agree  fo  pals 
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the  bill,  it  (hall  be  fent,  together  with  the  objections,  to 
the  other  houfe,  by  which  it  fhall  likewile  be  reconlidered, 
and,  if  approved  by  two-thirds  of  that  houfe,  it  (hall  be- 
come  a law.  Infuch  cafe  the  votes  of  both  houfes  fhall  be 
determined  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  the  names  of  the  perfons 
votincr  for  and  againft  the  bill  (hall  be  entered  on  the  joui- 
nal  o^f  each  houfe,  refpe&ively.  If  any  bill  fhall  not  be  re- 
turned by  the  prefident  within  ten  days  (Sundays  excepted) 
after  it  has  been  prefented  to  him,  the  fame  fliall  be  a law, 
as  if  he  had  ligned  it,  unlefs  the  congrefs,  by  their  adjourn- 
ment, prevent  its  return,  in  which  cafe  it  fliall  not  be  a law. 
Every  order,  refolution,  or  vote,  to  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  fenateand  houfe  of  reprefentatives  may  be  neceffary, 
fhall  be  fubjeft  to  the  fame  rules  and  limitations  as  are  pre- 
fcribed  in  the  cafe  of  a bill. 

By  the  conftitution  the  congrefs  fliall  have  power — to  lay 
and  collect  taxes,  duties,  impofts,  and  excifes — to  pay  the 
debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  wel- 
fare of  the'United  States — to  borrow  money  on  the  credit 
of  the  United  States — to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign 
nations,  among  the  feveral  dates,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes 
— to  eftablifh  an  uniform  rule  of  naturalization,  and  uniform 
laws  on  the  fubjedt  of  bankruptcies,  throughout  the  United 
States — to  coin  money,  regulate  its  value,  and  that  of  fo- 
reign coin,  and  to  fix  the  ftandard  of  weights  and  meafures 
—to  provide  for  the  punifhment  of  counterfeiting  the  fecuri- 
ties  and  current  coin  of  the  United  States — to  eftablifh  poft 
offices  and  polt-roads  — to  promote  the  progrefs  of  fcience 
and  ufeful  arts,  by  fecuring  for  limited  times,  to  authors, 
and  inventors,  the  exclufive  right  to  their  refpedlive  writings 
and  difeoveries — to  conllitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  fu- 
preme  court — to  define  andpunifh  piracies  and  felonies  com- 
mitted on  the  high  feas,  and  offences  againft  the  law  of  na- 
tions— to  declare  War,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprifal, 
and  make  rules  concerning  captures  on  land  and  water — 
toraife  andfupport  armies,  but  without  appropriating  money 
to  that  ufefor  a longer  term  than  two  years — to  provide  and 
maintain  a navy — to  make  rules  for  the  government  and  re- 
gulation of  the  land  and  naval  forces — to  provide  for  calling 
forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  fupprefs 
iniurreftions,  and  repel  invafions — to  provide  for  organizing, 
arming,  and  difciplining  the  militia,  Sic.  referving  to  the 
Slates,  refpedlively,  the  appointment  of  the  officers,  and 
the  authority  of  training  the  militia,  according  to  the  difei- 
pline  preferibed  by  congrefs — to  exercife  exclufive  legislation, 
in  all  cafes  whatfoever  over  fuch  diftridt,  (not  exceeding  ten 
miles  fqnare)  as  may,  by  ceffion  of  particular  ftates,  and  the 
acceptance  of  congrefs,  become  the  feat  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  exercife  like  authority  over  all 
places,  purchafcd  by  confent  of  the  legislature  of  the  State 
in  which  the  fame  fhall  be,  for  the  eredlion  of  forts,  maga- 
zines, arfenals,  dock  yards,  and  other  needful  buildings — 
and  to  make  all  laws  which  Shall  be  neceffary  and  proper  for 
carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other 
powers  veiled  by  this  conftitution  in  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  officer 
thereof. 

The  powers  of  congrefs,  however,  are  fubjedt  to  certain 
limitations  ; e g.  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
fliall  not  be  fufpended,  unlefs  the  public  fafety  requires  it  in 
cafes  of  rebellion  or  invafion.  No  bill  of  attainder,  or  ex, 
poft  fadto  law,  fhail  be  paffed.  No  capitation,  or  other  di- 
rect tax,  Shall  be  levied,  unlefs  in  proportion  to  the  cenfus, 
or  enumeration,  herein  before  diredted  to  be  taken. — No 
tax  or  duty  fliall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from  any  ftai.e — * 
no  preference  fliall  be  given  by  any  regulation  of  commerce 
revenue,  to  the  ports  of  one  Hate  over  thole  of  another— 


nor  Shall  veffels  bound  to  or  from  one  (late  be  obliged  to 
enter,  clear,  or  pay  duties,  in  another — no  money  Shall  be 
drawn  from  the  treafury,  but  in  confequence  of  appropria- 
tions made  by  law  ; and  a regular  Statement  and  account  of 
the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  all  public  money  fliall  be 
published  from  time  to  time.  No  title  of  nobility  fliall  be 
granted  by  the  United  States  ; and  no  perfou  holding  any 
office  of  profit  or  trull  under  them  fhall,  without  the  con- 
fent of  the  congrefs,  accept  of  any  prefent,  emolument, 
offise,  or  title,  of  any  kind  whatever,  from  any  king, 
prince,  or  foreign  Slate.  With  regard  to  individual  ftates  it 
is  provided,  that  no  Hate  Shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alli- 
ance, or  confederation  ; grant  letters  of  marque  and  re- 
prifal ; coin  money  ; emit  bills  of  credit  ; make  any  thing 
but  gold  and  fllver  coin  a tender  in  payment  of  debts ; pafs 
any  bill  of  attainder,  ex  poft  facto  law,  or  law  impairing 
the  obligation  of  contracts;  or  grant  any  title  of  nobility. 
Moreover,  no  ftate  Shall,  without  the  confent  of  the  con- 
grefs, lay  any  impofts  or  duties  on  imports  or  exports,  ex- 
cept what  may  be  abfolutely  neceffary  for  executing  its  in- 
fpedtion  laws;  and  the  net  produce  of  all  duties  and  im- 
pofts, laid  by  any  ftate  on  imports  or  exports,  fhall  be  for 
the  ufe  of  the  treafury  of  the  United  States  ; and  all  fuch 
laws  Shall  be  fubjedt  to  the  revifion  and  control  of  the  con- 
grefs. No  ftate  Shall,  without  the  confent  of  congrefs, 
lay  any  duty  of  tonnage,  keep  troops  or  Ships  of  war  in 
time  of  peace,  enter  into  any  agreement  or  compadt  with 
another  ftate,  or  with  a foreign  power,  or  engage  in  war, 
unlefs  actually  invaded,  or  in  fuch  imminent  danger  as  will 
not  admit  of  delay.  The  congrefs,  under  certain  limita- 
tions, whenever  two-thirds  of  both  houfes  Shall  deem  it  ne- 
ceffary, may  propofe  amendments  to  the  constitution,  efta- 
bliShed  Sept.  17,  1 7S7 ; or,  on  the  application  of  the 
legislature  of  two-thirds  of  the  feveral  Slates,  fliall  call  a 
convention  for  proposing  amendments,  which,  in  either 
cafe,  Shall  be  valid,  to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  as  part  of  the 
conftitution,  when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  feveral  ftates,  or  by  conventions  in  three- 
fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other  mode  of  ratification 
may  be  propofed  by  the  congrefs.  The  fenators  and  repre- 
fentatives before-mentioned,  and  the  members  of  the  feveral 
ftate  legislatures,  andall  executive  and  judicial  officers,  both 
of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  feveral  ftates,  fliall  be 
bound  by  oatli  or  affirmation,  to  fupport  the  conftitution ; 
but  no  religious  tell  fliall  ever  be  required  as  a qualification 
to  any  office,  or  public  truft,  under  the  United  States.  The 
executive  power  is  veiled  by  the  conftitution  in  a prefident 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  See  President. 

Congress,  in  Law,  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  effay,  or  trial, 
made  by  appointment  of  a lay,  or  fpiritual  judge,  in  the 
prefence  of  furgeons  and  matrons,  to  prove,  whether  or  no 
a man  be  or  be  not  impotent ; in  order  to  the  diffolution  of 
a marriage  See  Impotence. 

Neither  the  civil  nor  canon  law  make  any  mention  of  this 
trial  of  virility  by  congrefs ; it  had  its  origin  in  France, 
from  the  boldnefs  of  a young  fellow,  who,  in  open  court, 
being  hard  preffed  by  his  wife,  demanded  the  congrefs. 
The  judge,  furprifed  with  the  novelty  of  the  demand,  found 
it  could  not  be  denied  ; as  being  the  fureft  evidence  the 
cafe  could  admit  of. 

In  time  it  became  a branch  in  the  French  jurifprudence, 
and  was  authorized  by  decrees  and  arrets  : it  obtained  for 
about  the  fpace  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  and  was 
annulled  by  an  arret  of  parliament  in  1677,  as  being  found 
precarious  ; forne  having  failed  under  the  experiment  out  of 
mere  modefty  and  ftiame,  which  is  found  to  have  the  fame 
effect  with  adtual  impotency. 
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CONGREVE,  Wi  lliam,  in  Biography , a celebrated 
Englifh  dramatic  writer,  delcended  from  an  ancient  family 
in  Staffordfhire,  which  traces  its  lineage  beyond  the  Norman 
conqueft.  Neither  the  time  nor  the  place  of  his  birth  can 
be  afcertained  with  any  degree  of  precifion  ; according  to 
the  infcription  on  his  monument,  it  was  in  the  year  1672, 
and  he  himfelf  declares  that  he  owed  his  nativity  to  Eng- 
land ; though  by  many  ot  his  biographers  it  has  been  afferted 
that  he  was  born  in  Ireland.  Wherever  be  was  born,  it  is 
known  that  he  was  educated,  firlt  at  Kilkenny,  and  after- 
wards at  Dublin,  his  father  having  fome  military  employ- 
ment that  ftationed  him  in  Ireland.  After  he  had  parted 
the  ufual  preparatory  ftudics,  he  was  fent,  at  the  age  of  fif- 
teen, to  ftudy  the  law  in  the  Middle  Temple.  For  this  his 
genius  does  not  appear  to  have  been  adapted  : be  looked, 
at  a very  early  period  of  life,  to  polite  literature  as  that  by 
which  he  might  be  diffinguilhed.  By  a feigned  name  he 
publifhed  the  “ Incognita,  or  Love  and  Duty  recon- 
ciled,” a novel,  which  has  been  characterized  as  fprightly  in 
dialogue,  intricate  in  plot,  and  unnatural ; and  Dr.  Johnfon 
fays  “ he  would  rather  praife  than  read  it.”  As  a dramatic 
writer,  Congreve’s  firlt  piece  was  the  “ Old  Bachelor,” 
written  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and,  according  to  the  author’s 
own  account,  to  amufe  himfelf  in  a flow  recovery  from  a fit 
of  ficknefs  ; but  which  was  regarded  by  Dryden,  and  others 
who  were  his  contemporaries,  as  a very  wonderful  perform- 
ance. Its  fuccefs  was  very  great;  few  plays  have  been  fo 
beneficial  to  the  writer,  for  it  procured  him  the  patronage  of 
the  earl  of  Halifax,  who  was  the  Maecenas  of  the  day,  and 
who  deferves  the  praife  of  having  bellowed  more  public 
patronage  on  the  mufes  than  they  have  ever  received  before, 
or  perhaps  fince,  in  this  country.  Upon  Congreve  the  noble 
lord  bellowed  the  office  of  commiffioner  for  licenfing 
coaches  ; and  foon  after  gave  him  a place  in  the  pipe- 
office,  and  another  in  the  cuttoms  of  6©o/.  per  annum. 

If  the  Old  Bachelor  be  nearly  examined,  fays  Dr.  John- 
fon, “ it  will  be  found  to  be  one  of  thofe  comedies  which 
may  be  made  by  a mind  vigorous  and  acute,  and  furnilhed 
with  comic  characters  by  the  perufal  of  other  poets,  without 
much  adtual  commerce  with  mankind.  The  dialogue  is  one 
conftant  reciprocation  of  conceits,  or  claffi  of  wit,  in  which 
nothing  flows  neceffarily  from  the  occafion,  or  is  dictated  by 
nature.  The  characters  both  of  men  and  women  are  either 
fictitious  or  artificial  ; and  the  cataftrop'ne  arifes  from  a 
mistake  not  very  probably  produced,  by  marrying  a woman 
in  a mailt.  Yet  this  gay  comedy,  when  all  thefe  deductions 
are  made,  will  Hill  remain  the  work  of  very  powerful  and 
fertile  faculties  ; the  dialogue  is  quick  and  fparkling,  the 
incidents  fuch  as  feize  the  attention,  and  the  wit  fo  exube- 
rant that,  it  “ o’er-informs  its  tenement.” 

Congreve’s  next  play  was  “ The  Double  Dealer,”  which 
was  not  received  with  equal  kindnefs  by  the  public,  but 
which  was  honoured  with  the  patronage  of  the  queen,  on 
whofe  death  lie  wrote  a poetical  tribute  to  her  memory  ; in 
which,  fays  his  biographer,  “ all  is  unnatural,  and  yet  no- 
thing is  new.”  In  the  year  1695,  his  prolific  pen  produced 
“ Love  for  Love,”  a comedy  of  nearer  alliance  to  life,  and 
exhibiting  more  real  manners,  than  either  of  the  fotmer. 
This  proved  a very  popular  and  profitable  piece : and  in  the 
fame  year  he  publifhed  an  irregular  ode  to  king  William,  on 
the  taking  of  Namur  ; which  exhibited  lefs  of  the  powers  of 
poetry,  than  of  the  fpirit  of  loyalty.  With  the  comedy  of 
Love  for  Love,  the  new  theatre  was  opened,  under  the 
direction  of  Betterton  the  tragedian;  where,  in  1697,  was 
exhibited  “ The  Mourning  Bride,”  a tragedy,  fo  written,  as 
to  Ihew  that  the  author  was  fufficiently  qualified  for  either 
kind  of  dramatic  poetry. 


About  ibis  time  began  a long  and  bitter  controverfy  be- 
tween Jeremy  Collier  and  the  poets.  In  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.,  the  puritans  had  raffed  a violent  clamour  agaiuft 
thedrama,  which  they  regarded  asnnfit  for  theencouragement 
of  Chrittians.  This  had  in  a great  meafure  fubfidtd,  when, 
in  1(198,  Coilier  publiflned  44  A Short  View  of  the  Immo- 
rality and  Profanenefs  of  the  Englifh  Stage  ;”  in  which  he 
attacked  with  great  jultice,  though  perhaps  with  fome  de- 
gree of  aggravation,  the  licentioulnefs  ot  the  dramatic 
writers,  among  whom  Congreve  was  included.  The  poet 
replied,  and  endeavoured  to  palliate  the  alleged  enormity  of 
particular  paffhges,  though  it  was  impoffible  to  vindicate  the 
general  character  and  tendency  of  his  pieces.  Coilier  re- 
plied, and  Congreve  retired  from  the  contelt  ; and  fliortly 
after  published  his  laft  comedy  of  “ The  Way  of  the 
World.”  This  was  reckoned  the  molt  perfeCl  of  hi3  dra- 
matic pieces  ; but  it  was  received  with  fo  little  favour  on 
the  ftage,  that,  being  in  a high  degree  offended  and  dif- 
gufted,  he  refolved  to  commit  his  quiet  and  his  fame  no 
more  to  the  caprices  of  an  audience.  From  tb-is  time  his 
life  ceafed  to  the  public  ; he  lived  for  himfelf  and  for  his 
friends  ; and  among  his  friends  he  was  able  to  name  every 
man  of  his  time  whom  wit  and  elegance  had  raifed  to  repu- 
tation. 

Congreve  continued  to  write  copies  of  verfe  upon  particu- 
lar  occafions,  and  in  the  year  1710,  he  publifhed  a collrCtion 
of  his  plays  and  mifcellaneous  poems,  dedicated  to  his  patron 
lord  Halifax,  to  whofe  perfun  and  patty  he  remained  at- 
tached in  all  fortunes.  Such  was  the  refpeCt  which  Con- 
greve infpired,  as  well  by  his  private  character  as  his  genius, 
that  in  the  great  political  change  which  brought  the  tones 
into  power,  his  plsces  were  untouched,  and  he  was  allowed  to 
maintain  a dignified  neutrality,  praifedand  complimented  on 
both  fides.  On  the  return  of  his  own  friends  to  power,  his 
emoluments  were  increafed  by  the  finecure  place  of  fecretary 
to  the  ifland  of  Jamaica,  which  raifed  his  public  income  to 
full  x 200 /.  a year  : yet,  fays  Dr.  Johnfon,  his  honours  were 
far  greater  than  his  profits.  Every  writer  mentioned  him 
with  refpeCt  ; and,  among  other  tetlimonies  to  his  merit, 
Steele  made  him  the  patron  of  his  “ Mifcellany,”  and  Pope 
inferibed  to  him  his  tranflation  of  the  Iliad. 

Indolence  was  the  refult  of  Congreve’s  affluence.  He 
not  only  ceafed  to  make  any  literary  exertions,  but  feems, 
with  a confiderahle  degree  of  affectation,  to  have  declined 
the  character  of  a man  of  letters  ; and  whtn  he  received  a vifit 
from  Voltaire,  the  topic  of  his  writings  being  introduced, 
Congreve  fpoke  of  them  as  trifles  beneath  him,  and  hinted 
that  be  expeCted  to  be  vifited  only  as  a gentleman.  Vol- 
taire replied,  that  had  Mr.  Congreve  been  fo  unfortunate  as 
to  be  a mere  gentleman,  he  Ihould  never  have  been  dtfirous 
of  feeing  him. 

The  latter  years  of  his  life  were  clouded  with  a cotifider- 
able  portion  of  iicknefi.  and  infirmity.  CataraCts  in  his  eyes 
at  length  terminated  in  total  blindnefs.  The  melancholy  ffatc 
was  aggravated  by  the  gout,  for  which  he  fought  relief  by 
a journey  to  Bath,  but,  being  overturned  in  hi3  chariot,  he 
returned  to  his  houfe  in  London,  where  he  died,  Jan.  29, 
1728-9,  in  the  fixtieth  year  of  his  age.  Having  lain  in  flate 
in  the  Jerufalem  chamber,  he  was  buried  in  Weltminfter  Ab- 
bey, where  a monument  is  ereCted  to  his  memory  by  the 
duchefs  of  Marlborough  ; to  whom,  for  reafons  either  not 
known,  or  not  mentioned,  he  bequeathed  a legacy  of  ten 
thoufand  pounds,  in  preference  to  the  cairns  of  kindred,  at 
that  time  reduced  to  difficulties  and  diftrefs. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  peculiar  moral  excellencies, 
or  any  remarkable  talents  for  focial  intercourfe,  obtained 
for  Congreve  thofe  marks  of  attachment  and  regard  which 
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we  have  feen  that  he  enjoyed.  He  lived  in  an  eafy  inde- 
pendence, and,  by  the  exercife  of  a polifhed  good  nature, 
plcafed  and  flattered  thofe  who  allocated  with  him,  and 
never  offended  any  one.  He  ftands  firft  among  the  Enghfh 
writers  of  comedy  : a diftindtion  for  which  he  is  indebted, 
not  to  fuch  a lively  and  humorous  delineation  of  natural 
characters  as  denghts  and  inftrudfs  in  the  feenes  of  Moliere, 
but  to  a continuation  of  wit  and  repartee  in  the  dialogue, 
joined  with  originality  of  plot.  His  perfonages  are  always 
ilrongly  marked  and  well  fupported.  One  or  two  of  his 
comedies  are  itill  exhibited,  and  beheld  with  pleafure,  though 
fo  little  r,  fembling  the  productions  of  the  prefent  age. 
His  “ Mourning  Bride”  is  inten fling,  and  its  principal 
eharadftrs  well  contraited  ; it  maintains  its  place  in  our 
theatres,  , and  has,  during  the  prefent  feafon,  been  represented 
with  the  highelt  applaufe.  Biogr.  Britan.  Johnfon’s  Lives 
of  the  Englilh  Poets. 

CONGRIER  en  Ponance , in  Geography . a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Mayenne  ; 6^  leagues  S.W.  of 
Latah 

CONGRUITY,  or  Congruency,  in  the  Schools , a 
fuitablenefs  or  relation  cf  agreement  between  things;  where- 
by we  come  at  the  knov, ’ledge  of  what  may  be  exprdtid 
from  them. 

The  fyftem  of  congrnity  in  matters  of  grace  confifts  in 
this ; that  God,  who  knows  perfectly  the  nature  of  grace, 
and  the  difpoiitions  of  the  will  in  all  the  circumftances  that 
Shall  befall  a man,  gives  graces,  wherewith,  by  virtue  of  their 
congruity  with  the  will  of  a man,  confidered  in  thofe  cir- 
cumftances, man  will  alwavs  infallibly,  but  not  neceffarily, 
do  what  God  would  have  him  do  ; becauie  the  will,  in  the 
language  of  the  congruifts,  does  always  infallibly,  though 
voluntarily,  chcofe  what  appears  bed. 

Congruity,  merit  of.  See  Merit. 

Congruity,  in  Geometry,  is  applied  to  figures,  lines,  &c. 
which  exadtiy  correfpond  when  laid  over  one  another;  as 
having  the  fame  terms,  or  bounds. 

Thofe  things  between  which  there  is  a congruity  are 
equal  and  fimilar. 

Euclid,  and  by  his  example,  moft  other  geometricians, 
demonftrate  all  their  elements  from  the  foie  principle  of 
congruity  : M.  Leibnitz,  and  after  him  Wolfius,  fubftitute 
the  notion  of  fimilitude  in  lieu  of  that  of  congruity. 

Congruity,  in  a lax  fenfe,  is  ufed  to  exprefs  an  aptitude, 
in  fome  bodies,  to  unite,  or  incorporate  ; by  reafon  of  fome 
fimilitude  or  fitnefs  of  their  figures  : as  incongruity  denotes 
an  unfitnefs  of  their  furfaces  for  joining  together.  Thus, 
quickfilver  will  unite  with  gold,  and  many  other  metals,  but 
will  roll  off  from  wood,  done,  glafs,  &c.;  and  water,  which 
will  wet  fait,  and  diflblve  it,  will  flip  ofF  from  tallow  without 
adhering  to  it ; as  alfo  from  a dufty  furface,  and  from  the 
featlitrs  of  water  fowl. 

Two  drops  of  water  or  of  mercury,  will,  on  contadti  im- 
mediately join  and  coalefce ; but  oil  of  tartar,  poured  upon 
-quicklilver,  and  fpirit  of  wine  and  oil  of  turpentine  on  that, 
and  air  over  all,  will  remain  in  the  fame  veflel  without  any 
manner  of  union,  or  mixture  with  each  other.  And  the 
caufe  of  this  phenomenon  is,  that  the  figures  of  fome  bo- 
dies will  not  admit  other  bodies  near  enough  to  be  within 
their  fpheres  of  attradtion,  whence  they  cannot  join  and 
cohere  ; but  where  their  fitnefs  of  figure  will  let  them  ap- 
proach near  enough  to  feel  each  others’  attractive  power, 
then  they  clofe  and  hold  together.  See  Cohesion. 

CONG-1  CHIN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  China,  of  the 
thud  rank,  in  the  province  of  Qnaug-fi ; 20  miles  N.E.  of 
Ping-lo. 


CON 

CONGUSTUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Ada, 
in  Galatia.  Ptolemy. 

CONHOCTON  Creek,  in  Geography , a creek  of  Ame- 
rica, in  the  weflern  parts  of  the  date  of  New  York,  in  the 
Genelee  country,  which  runs  over  a bed  of  gravel  at  the 
foot  of  the  hills, that  furround  the  newly  edabhfhed  pod- 
town,  called  Bath,  and,  about  20  miles  below  this  town, 
falls  into  Tyoga  tiver.  In  this  creek  there  is  a conlidtrab'ie 
fall,  jud  above  the  town,  which  affords  a very  fine  feat  for 
mills.  Extenfive  faw  and  flour  mills  have  already  been 
eredted  upon  it;  the  principal  faw  in  the  former  of  which, 
gave,  when  Mr.  Weld  vifittd  the  mill,  120  ftrokes  in  a mi- 
nute, fufficient  to  cut,  in  the  fame  interval  of  time,  7 fquare 
feet,  fuperheial  meafure,  of  oak  timber;  and  yet  capable, 
when  the  water  is  high,  of  producing  efftdf  much  more  ex- 
peditioufly.  During  floods,  light  batteaux  may  pafs  along 
the  creek,  Tyoga  and  Sufquchannah  rivers,  from  Bath  to 
Chefapeak  bay,  without  interruption. 

CONI,  a large  fortified  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Stura,  which  was  form  fly  a part  of  Piedmont  in 
Italy,  belonging  to  the  king  of  Sardinia.  It  is  fituated  ou 
the  confluence  of  the  Geffe  and  the  Stura,  42  miles  S.  from 
Turin,  54  N.E.  from  Nice,  and  6 15,  or  820  kiliometres, 
from  Pans  As  chi.ef  place  of  the  department,  it  has  a 
prefedl,  a court  of  juftice,  and  feveral  tax  offices,  and  is  the 
refidence  of  the  brigade-general  commanding  the  depait- 
ment.  The  fertility  of  the  foil  of  its  diltridl,  equally  abun- 
dant in  corn  and  pafttires,  and  the  advantage  of  a canal 
which  goes  from  the  river  Stura  to  the  Po,  and  facilitates 
its  communication  with  the  interior  parts  of  France,  render 
Coni  the  centre  of  a confiderable  commerce.  Its  inhabit- 
ants amount  to  16500.  The  population  of  the  canton, 
including  16  communes,  is  17,275.  The  whole  diitridt 
comprizes  S5  communes  with  121,433  inhabitants,  upon  a 
territorial  extent  of  2530  kiliometres. 

Coni  is  faid  to  have  been  firft  founded  in  1520,  during 
the  pontificate  of  Calixtus  II.;  and  the  following  account 
is  given  of  its  origin.  The  inhabitants  of  fome  villages 
having  been  grievoufly  opprefled  by  their  lords,  who, 
among  -’■ther  enormities,  pretended  a privilege  granted  by 
the  emperor  to  deflower  the  brides  before  the  hufbands 
touched  them,  the  people,  at  length,  attacked  their  lords, 
expelled  them  the  country,  and  deftroytd  their  caftJes, 
which  had  ferved  as^their  protection,  and  left  their  oppref- 
fors  fhould  return  with  foreign  aid,  they  left  their  home  and 
founded  Coni.  Their  number  daily  increaling,  they  formed 
an  alliance  with  the  city  of  Afti,  and  Luchin,  duke  of 
Milan,  and  became  a flourishing  republic,  which  form  of 
government  continued  for  fome  years.  At  length  they 
fubmitted  to  Charles  of  Anjou,  corr.te  of  Provence.  Some 
time  after  his  death,  they  came  under  Jane,  queen  of  Naples, 
who  was  incapable  of  lupporting  the  weight  of  govern- 
ment ; and  therefore  the  town  of  Coni,  in  order  to  tnfure 
protection,  voluntarily  fubmitted  to  Amadeus  VI.,  comte 
of  Savoy,  to  whom  it  afterwards  continued  faithful.  After 
valiantly  defending  itfelf  againft  many  fucceffive  fieges,  for 
near  three  centuries,  the  rapid  fucctffes  of  the  French  in 
Piedmont,  during  the  months  of  April  and  May  in  1796, 
obliged  the  king  of  Sardinia  to  make  overtures  for  peace, 
and  to  furrender  Coni,  with  Alexandria,  Sofa,  and  Tcr- 
tona,  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  as  hoftages  of  his  good 
faith  ; and  it  afterwards  became  the  principal  place  of  a 
diftridt,  as  we  have  already  ftated,  in  one  of  the  fix  Pied- 
montefe  departments,  called  Stura. 

CON1A,  in  Botany , the  name  of  a genus  formed  by 
Ventenat,  for  the  powdery  byfii  of  Linnaeus  and  other 
authors. 

.3  CONIACI, 


CONIC  SECTIONS. 


CONI  A Cl,  in  Ancient  Geography , a people  of  Spain, 
placed  by  Strabo  near  the  iources  of  the  Ebrus,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  Cantabri. 

CONIC  Sections,  as  the  name  imports,  are  fuch  curve- 
Jines  as  are  produced  bv  the  mutual  intcrfedion  of  a pltne 
and  the  furface  of  a folid  ccne.  The  nature  and  properties 
of  thcfe  figures  were  the  fuhjrd  of  an  extensive  branch  of 
the  Ancient  Geometry , and  formed  a fpeculation  weil  fuited  to 
the  fubtle  genius  of  the  Greeks.  In  modern  time*,  the 
conic  geometry  is  intimately  conneded  with  every  part  of 
the  higher  mathematics  and  natural  philofophy.  A know- 
ledge of  thofe  difeoveries,  that  do  the  greatelf  honour  to  the 
la  It  and  the  prefent  centuries,  cannot  be  attained  with  nit  a 
familiar  acquaintance  v/ith  the  figures  that  are  now  to  en- 
gage our  attention. 

In  this  article  we  (hall  treat  of  the  cone,  and  the  more 
general  properties  of  thofe  figures  called  the  conic  fedions  ; 
and  we  (hall  conclude  with  a fliort  historical  account  of  this 
branch  of  mathematical  learning.  The  more  particular  pro- 
perties of  each  figure  will  be  delivered  under  the  proper  heads 
in  the  progrefs  oi  our  work. 

We  begui  with  premifing  a few  lemmas,  on  which  the 
theory  of  conic  fcqions,  we  3rc  to  deliver,  is  founded. 

Lemmas. 

Definition.  If  a right  line,  A B ( Plate  II.  Conics,  fg.  r . ) , 
be  fo  divided  in  the  points  D and  E,  that  AD  is  to  DB  as 
AE  is  to  EB;  then  that  right  line  is  laid  to  be  harmonically 
divided. 

Cor.  If  a right  hue,  A B,  be  divided  in  E,  then  it  cannot 
be  cut  in  D and  cl,  (o  as  to  be  harmonically  divided  both  in 
E and  D,  and  in  E and  d. 

For,  if  it  were  poffi'ole,  it  is  plain  that  A D would  be  to 
D B as  A d to  d B,  1 1.  E : which  is  abfurd,  14.  5.  E. 

Lemma  I.  Fig.  r. 

If  a right  line,  A B,  be  bifeded  in  C,  and  cut  in  E and 
D,  fo  that  C A or  C B is  a mean  proportional  between  C E 
and  C D : then  A B is  harmonically  divided  in  D and  E. 

For,  becanfe  CD:CA::CA:CE 
therefore,  CD  + C A : CD  - C A : : C A +C  E: C A - CE 
that  is,  AD  : D B : : A E : E B . 

Cor.  If  A B be  bfieded  in  C,  and  harmonically  divided 
in  D and  E,  then  A C or  C B is  a mean  proportional  be- 
tween C D and  C E.  Cor.  Def.  1 . 

Lemma  II.  Fig.  2. 

If  two  tangents  of  a circle  be  drawn  from  the  fame  point, 
A,  then  any  chord  of  the  circle,  as  ED,  which,  being  pro- 
duced, paffes  through  A,  ai  d cuts  the  fine,  B C,  that  joins 
the  two  points  »f  contact,  in  F,  is  harmonically  divided  in 
the  points  F and  A. 

Let  O be  the  centre  of  the  circle,  and  draw  O H perpen- 
dicular to  E D,  and  draw'  O B and  O C to  the  points  of 
contact.  Becaufe  the  angles  at  B,  H,  and  C,  are  all  right 
angles,  18.  3.  E,  the  circle  deferibed  on  the  diameter  A O 
will  pafs  through  A,~  B,  H,  O,  and  C,  31.  9.  E : therefore 
AF  x FH  = BF  x FC  = EF  x F D.  95.  3.  E : 
therefore  A F x F H + F H2,  or  A H x FH  = EF 
X F D + F H2  z=  (becaufe  E £)  is  bifeded  in  H)  HD2, 
5.  2.  E.  Therefore  E D is  harmonically  divided  in  F and 
A,  Lem.  1. 

Cor.  And  if  a chord,  as  E D,  which,  when  produced, 
paffes  through  A,  be  harmonically  divided  in  A and  F,  then 
F is  a point  in  the  chord  B C. 

For,  if  not,  then  the  chord,  D E,  could  be  harmonically 
divided  at  A and  F,  and  a-lfo  at  A,  and  another  point,  dif- 
ferent from  F,  which  is  abfurd.  Cor.  Def. 


Lemma  III.  Fig.  3 and  4. 

Let  C be  the  centre  of  a circle,  and  let  D and  E be  two 
points  in  a diameter,  A B,  and  both  on  the  fame  fide  of  the 
centre  ; and  let  the  ladius  of  the  circle  be  a mean  proportional 
between  C D and  C E : draw  M N perpendicular  to  A B 
through  E;  then  any  chord,  as  H K,  which,  being  pro- 
duced if  nrceffary,  paffes  through  D,  and  cuts  MN  in  F, 
is  h-rmonically  divided  in  D ard  F. 

Draw  C L perpendicular  to  H K from  the  centre  C. 
Bee  ufe  C A2  -CD  x D E,  therefore  C A2  - C D1  (or 
C D2  - C A2),  or  A D x DB=EC  x CD  - CD‘ 

(or  CD2  — EC  x C D),  or  C D X D E.  And  becauie 
the  angles  at  E and  E are  right  angles,  therefore  LD  x 
DF=  CD  X D E — A f)  x D B = H D x D K, 

95.  9.  E.  = (becaufe  H K is  bifeded  in  L),  L K2  — DL2 
(or  DL!-L  K2).  Therefore,  L K2  = D L2  + L D x 
D F (or  I)  L2  — LD  x DF)  = DL  x LF  : therefore 
H Iv  is  harmonically  divided  in  D and  F.  Lem.  1. 

Lemma  IV.  Fig.  5 and  6. 

The  fame  conftrudion  being  made  as  in  the  lafl  lemma, 
if  H K bv  a chord,  which,  when  produced  if  nec diary,  paiies 
through  D ; ther,  tangents  of  the  circle  drawn  from  the  extre-  i 
nvties  of  H K will  meet  one  another  in  the  line  M N.  And 
if  tangents  of  the  circle  be  drawn  from  a point  aflumed  in 
M N,  the  chord  diavvn  through  the  two  points  of  contad, 
being  produced  if  neceilary,  will  pais  through  the  point  D. 

Let  Id  K be  a chord  palling  through  D,  and  let  tangents 
drawn  from  H and  Iv  meet  in  F : draw  C F (cutting  H IC 
in  L)  to  the  centre  of  the  ci’icle,  and  join  C K and  F E. 

It  is  manifeft  that  F C x CL  = C Iv2,  8.  6.  E.  = C 1) 

X C E,  hyp.  Therefore  a circle  defenbed  through  D,  F, 
and  L,  will  pafs  through  E,  36.  3.  E ; therefore  the  angle 
FED  = the  angle  FLD,  21  1.  E.  Therefore  F E is 
perpendicular  to  A B,  and  F is  a point  in  M N drawn  from 
E perpendicular  to  A B. 

Next,  let  F be  in  M N,  and  let  H K and  A B,  both  pro- 
duced if  neceilary,  interfed  in  d.  Becaufe  the  angles  FLe/ 
and  FEt/  are  right  angles  ; therefore  F C x CL  = t/C 
x C E,  36.  3.  E.  But  FC  x CL=CK!  = CD  x 
D E ; therefore  dC  x CE  = DC  X CE;  therefore  the 
point  d,  in  which  H K and  A B interfed,  is  the  fame  as  the 
point  D. 

Lemma  V.  Fig.y. 

If  the  bafe  of  a triangle,  A B,  be  bifeded  in  D,  and  C G 
be  drawn  parallel  to  A B through  the  vertex  ; then  any  line, 
as  E F,  parallel  to  C D,  and  terminated  by  C B and  C A, 
produced  if  nectffary,  is  bifeded  by  C G. 

Draw  B H K parallel  to  C D.  Becaufe  AD  = D B ; 
therefore  AC  = C Iv,  2.  6.  E.  Therefore  B FI  = H K. 
And,  it  is  plain  that  E F,  parallel  to  B K,  is  likewife  bi- 
feded. 

Lem-t.ia  VI.  Fig.  8 and  9. 

If  A B,  the  bafe  of  a triangle,  be  harmonically  divided  in 
D and  E,  and  the  lines  C D and  C E be  drawn  ; then  any 
line,  as  H F,  parallel  to  C E,  and  terminated  by  B C and. 

C A,  produced  if  neceilary,  is  bifeded  by  C D. 

Draw  L K parallel  to  CE  through  D. 

Becaufe  AD  : DB  ::  AE  : EB. 

Alternando,  AD:AE::DB:EB. 

But,  on  account  of  equiangular  triangles, 

A D : A E : : D L : C E,  4.  6.  E. 

and  D B : B E : : D K : C E ; 

therefore  D L : C E ; : D K : C E, 


Therefor^ 
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Therefore  D L — DK.  o.  5 E.  Therefore  any  line  pa- 
rallel to  L K,  as  F H,  is  bii'ccted  by  C D. 

Cor.  If  H F be  bifedled  by  C D,  and  C E be  parallel  to 
II  F,  then  A B is  harmonically  divided  in  D and  E. 

For,  if  not,  then  II  F could  be  bife£ied  by  two  lines 
drawn  through  C ; which  isabfurd. 

Of  the  Core  arid  its  Sedlont. 

Definitions. 

Fig.  10.  I.  Let  A D B be  a circle,  and  V a fixed  point 
without  the  plane  of  the  circle  ; then,  if  a right  line,  palling 
continually  through  the  point  V,  be  carried  round  the 
whole  periphery  ot  the  circle  ADD.  that  right  line,  being 
extended  indefinitely  on  the  fame  fide  of  V as  the  circle, 
will  deferibe  a conic  furface  ; and,  if  it  be  likewife  extended 
indefinitely  on  the  other  fide  of  V,  it  will  deferibe  two  op- 
pofite  conic  furfaces. 

Cor.  A ilraight  line  drawn  from  the  vertex  to  any  point 
in  a conic  furface,  being  produced  indefinitely,  is  wholly  in 
the  oppolite  furfaces. 

For  a line,  fo  drawn,  will  coincide  with  the  line  that  ge- 
nerates the  conic  furfaces,  when  this  line,  by  being  carried 
round  the  circumference  of  the  bafe,  comes  to  the  propofed 
point. 

II.  The  folid  figure,  contained  by  the  conic  furface  and 
the  circle  A I)  B,  is  called  a cone.  The  point  V is  named 
the  vercex  of  the  cone;  the  line  V C,  drawn  to  the  centre 
of  the  circle,  the  axis  of  the  cone ; and  the  circle  ADB, 
the  bafe  of  the  cone. 

III.  A right  cone  is  when  the  axis  is  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  the  bafe  ; otherwife,  it  is  a fealene,  or  oblique 
cone. 

IV.  A right  line  that  meets  a conic  furface  in  one  point 
only,  and  is  every  where  elfe  without  that  furface,  is  called  a 
tangent. 

Prop.  I.  Fig.  10. 

The  common  interfedlion  of  a conic  furface  and  a plane 

V D E,  that  paffes  through  the  vertex,  and  cuts  the  bafe  of 
the  cone,  is  a reftilineal  triangle. 

For  the  common  fedlion  of  the  plane  of  the  bafe,  and  the 
plane  drawn  through  the  vertex,  (which  is  a right  line, 
3.  11.  E.),  will  cut  the  periphery  of  the  bafe  in  two 
points,  D an&.E,  and  in  thefe  two  points  only  : then,  having 
drawn  DV  and  EV  to  the  vertex  of  the  cone,  thefe  lines 
will  be  both  in  the  conic  furface  (Cor.  Def.  1.),  and  alfo 
in  the  plane  furface  ; and  there  are  no  points,  excepting  in 
thefe  lines  indefinitely  produced,  which  are  common  to  both 
the  furfaces.  Therefore  the  figure  D V E,  which  is  the 
common  interfedlion  of  the  cone  and  a plane  through  the 
vertex,  is  a redlilineal  triangle. 

Prop.  II.  Fig.  11  and  12. 

If  two  points,  D and  E,  (not  in  the  fame  right  line  with 
the  vertex)  be  aff  umed  in  a conic  furface,  the  right  line  that 
joins  them  falls  wholly  within  the  conic  furface,  and  when 
produced  both  ways  it  falls  wholly  without  the  furface; 
but  if  the  affumed  points  be  in  oppofite  furfaces,  the  right 
ime  that  joins  them  falls  without  the  conic  furfaces,  and, 
v Len  produced,  it  falls  within  one  conic  furface  on  one 
Bae,  and  within  the  other  conic  furface  on  the  other  fide. 

From  V,  the  vertex  of  the  cone,  draw  the  lines  V D and 

V E,  cutting  the  periphery  of  the  bafe  in  the  points  B and 
C ; then,  a plane  being  drawn  through  the  vertex  and  the 
points  D and  E,  that  plane  will  cut  the  bafe  in  the  chord 
iB  C,  and  the  common  fedlions  of  the  plane  and  the  conic 


furfaces  are  the  two  right  lines  V B and  V C indefinitely 
produced,  Pr.  1.  Now  the  right  line  D E,  which  is  wholly 
contained  in  this  plane,  can  meet  the  lines  V B and  V C 
only  in  the  points  D and  E.  When  the  points  D and  E 
are  in  the  fame  conic  furface,  then  the  line  D E is  con- 
tained in  the  angle  BVC  within  the  conic  furface,  arid, 
produced  both  ways,  it  is  contained  in  the  adjacent  angles 
B V M and  CVN  without  the  conic  furface.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  D and  E are  in  oppofite  furfaces,  D E is 
contained  in  the  angle  B V M,  or  C V N,  without  the 
conic  furfaces,  and,  being  produced  both  ways,  it  is  con- 
tained either  in  the  angle  BVC,  or  in  the  angle  MVN, 
within  the  conic  furfaces. 

Cor.  A right  line  cannot  meet  a conic  furface  in  more 
than  two  points. 

Prop.  III.  Fig.  ri. 

If  a point,  E,  be  affumed  in  a conic  furface,  and  a line, 
P Qj  be  drawn  through  it,  fo  as  to  be  parallel  to  a right 
line,  V B,  palling  through  the  vertex,  and  contained  in  the 
conic  furfaces  ; then  the  right  line,  P Q,  will  not  meet  either 
of  the  oppofite  furfaces  in  another  point,  but  it  will  fall 
within  the  furface,  in  which  the  aflumed  point  E is,  on  the 
one  fide,  and  it  will  be  wholly  without  both  furfaces  on 
the  other  fide. 

For  if  a plane  be  conceived  to  be  drawn  through  the  line 
VB  and  the  point  E,  the  line  P parallel  to  VB,  will 
be  wholly  in  that  plane,  7.  xi.  E ; and  the  common  fec- 
tions  of  the  plane  and  the  conic  furfaces  will  be  the  line 
VB  and  the  line  VE  C drawn  through  the  vertex  and  the 
point  E,  Pr.  1.  Now  the  line,  Q_P,  does  not  meet  either  of 
the  lines  V B or  V C in  another  point  different  from  E. 
Alfo  Q^E,  the  part  of  the  line  that  is  contained  in  the 
angle  BV  C,  is  within  the  cone;  and  PE,  the  part  of  it 
that  is  contained  in  the  angle  CVN,  is  without  both  the 
oppofite  furfaces. 

Prop.  IV.  Fig.  12. 

If  a plane  be  drawn  through  the  vertex  of  a cone  and  a 
tangent  of  the  conic  furface  G H,  it  will  meet  the  conic 
furface  only  in  the  line,  VD,  drawn  through  the  vertex  of 
the  cone  and  the  point  of  contadl  of  the  tangent. 

For,  becaufe  the  point  D and  the  vertex  V are  common 
both  to  the  plane  furface  and  to  the  conic  furface,  therefore 
the  line  VD,  indefinitely  produced,  is  likewife  common  to 
both  furfaces.  And  becaufe  G H meets  the  conic  furface 
only  in  the  point  D,  and  is  every  where  elfe  without  the 
furface,  therefore  any  line  (different  from  V D),  as  V F, 
drawn  in  one  of  the  conic  furfaces,  is  contained  on  one  fide 
of  the  plane;  and  the  fame  line  continued  in  the  oppofite 
conic  furface,  as  V K,  is  contained  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
plane. 

Cor.  t.  Any  ftraight  line,  drawn  in  the  plane,  V G H,  fo 
as  to  meet  the  line  V D,  is  a tangent  of  the  conic  furfaces. 

Cor.  2.  No  other  plane,  befides  the  plane  V G H,  can 
be  drawn  fo  as  to  touch  the  conic  furfaces  in  the  line  VD 
without  cutting  them. 

For,  R S the  common  fedlion  of  the  plane  V G Iff,  and 
the  plane  of  the  bafe,  is  a tangent  to  the  periphery  of  the 
bafe,  Cor.  1.  And,  if  there  were  two  fuch  planes,  there 
would  likewife  be  two  tangents  of  a circle  drawn  through 
the  fame  point  of  the  periphery,  which  is  abfurd. 

Prop.  V.  Fig.  13. 

If  either  of  two  oppofite  conic  furfaces  be  cut  by  a 
plane  parallel  to  the  bafe  of  the  cone,  the  fedlion  is  a circle, 
having  its  centre  in  the  axis  of  the  cone. 

Through 
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Through  V C,  the  axis  of  the  cone,  let  two  planes  be 
drawn  cutting  the  bTe  in  the  lines  C D and  C E,  and  the 
plane  parallel  to  the  bafe,  in  the  lines  G H and  G L,  and 
the  conic  furfaces  in  the  lines  VHD  and  VLE:  then, 
becaufe  the  bafe  is  parallel  to  the  cutting  plane,  therefore 
C D is  parallel  to  G H and  CE  to  GL,  16.  11.  E. 
Therefore,  on  account  of  equiangular  triangles,  4.  6.  E. 

DC  : C V ::  HG  : GV 
C V : C E ::  GV  : GL 
Ex  aequo  DC:  CE::  HG  : GL 
But  D C = C E,  therefore  HG  = GL,  And  in  like 
manner  it  may  be  fhewn  that  any  right  line,  drawn  from  G 
to  a point  in  the  interfe&ion  of  the  plane,  and  the  conic 
furface,  is  equal  toGH;  therefore  the  feftion  is  a circle. 

Cor.  If,  through  a point  fituated  within  or  without  a 
conic  furface,  two  ftraight  lines,  both  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  the  bafe  of  the  cone  (that  is,  parallel  to  ftraight 
lines  in  that  plane),  be  drawn  to  cut,  or  touch  the  conic 
furface  : then  the  re&angie  contained  by  the  two  fegments 
(between  the  point  and  the  conic  furface),  of  one  of  the 
lines  when  it  cuts,  or  the  fquare  of  its  fegment  when  it 
touches  the  conic  furface,  is  equal  to  the  reftangle  con- 
tained by  the  two  fegments  of  the  other  line  when  it  cuts, 
or  to  the  fquare  of  its  fegment  when  it  touches  the  conic 
furface. 

For  a plane  drawn  through  the  two  lines  will  be  parallel 
to  the  plane  of  the  bafe,  15.  16.  E ; and  it  will  interfedl 
the  conic  furface  in  the  periphery  of  a circle  : whence  the 
corollary  is  manifeft,  35  and  36.  3.  E. 

Prop.  VI.  Fig.  14. 

If  two  diameters  of  the  bafe  of  a cone,  as  A B and  CD, 
interfedl  one  another  at  right  angles,  a_ plane  drawn  through 
the  vertex  of  the  cone,  and  one  of  the  diameters,  C D,  will 
bifeft  any  Itraight  line,  as  E F,  terminated  both  ways  by 
one  of  the  conic  furfaces,  and  parallel  to  the  other  diameter 
AB. 

Through  V and  E F draw  a plane  cutting  the  conic  fur- 
face in  the  lines  V G and  V K,  and  the  plane  of  the  bafe 
in  the  line  GHK;  becaufe  E F is  parallel  to  AB  ; there- 
fore G K is  parallel  both  to  A B and  E F,  16.  1 1.  E ; and 
it  is  perpendicular  to  C D ; therefore  G K is  bifedted  by 
the  diameter  C D,  3.  3.  E.  And,  becaufe  G K is  bi- 
ftcded  iu  H,  therefore  E F,  parallel  to  G K,  is  bifedled  by 

V H,  that  is,  by  the  plane  drawn  through  V and  C D. 

Prop.  VII.  Fig.  15.  Plate  III. 

If  a point,  as  B,  be  affumed  in  the  plane  of  the  bafe  of 
a cone,  but  without  the  periphery  of  the  bafe,  and,  from 
that  pomt,  two  tangents,  B P and  B be  drawn  to  the 
bafe,  and  likewife  a ftraight  line,  B V,  to  the  vertex  of  the 
cone  : then  any  ftraight  line,  as  E F,  parallel  to  B V,  and 
terminated  both  ways  by  one  of  the  conic  furfaces,  is  bi- 
fecied  by  a plane  drawn  through  V,  the  vertex  of  the  cone, 
and  cutting  the  plane  of  the  bafe  in  the  chord  P Q^_ 

Becaufe  B V and  E F are  parallel  to  one  another,  there- 
fore they  are  in  one  plane,  7.  11.  E : let  the  plane,  drawn 
through  B V and  EE,  cut  the  conic  furface  in  the  lines 

V E G,  and  VFK;  and  let  the  fame  plane  cut  the  plane 
of  the  bafe  in  the  line  B G K,  and  the  plane  paffing  through 
V,  and  the  chord  P in  the  line  V D H.  Becaufe  G K 
is  harmonically  divided  in  H and  B,  Lem.  2.  therefore  EF, 
parallel  to  V B,  is  bifefted  by  the  line  V PI,  Lem.  6.  But 
D,  the  point  where  V PI  cuts  E F,  is  the  point  where  the 
plane  drawn  through  V and  the  chord  P Q^  cuts  E F : 
therefore  E F,  parallel  to  B V,  is  bifedted  by  that  plane. 


Prop.  VIII.  Fig.  16. 

Let  a plane,  paffing  through  the  vertex  of  a cone,  cut 
the  plane  of  the  bafe  in  a diameter  of  the  bafe  C D : and  let 
A B,  a diameter  of  the  bafe,  be  perpendicular  to  C D ; and 
let  M N be  drawn  through  the  vertex  of  the  cone  parallel 
to  A B 5 then  if  a right  line  G K,  in  the  plane  C V D,  and 
terminated  by  one  of  the  conic  furfaces,  be  bife&ed  by  a 
plane  paffing  through  M N,  this  plane  will  bifedl  a 1 right 
lines  terminated  by  one  of  the  conic  furfaces  and  parallel  to 
G K. 

Let  the  plane  which  bifefts  G K cut  the  plane  of  the 
bafe  in  the  line  PQ^  and  the  plane  C VD  in  the  fine  V H O r 
through  V draw  V L parallel  to  G K,  and  let  it  meet  C D 
produced  in  L.  Becaufe  M N is  parallel  to  AB;  there- 
fore PQjlthe  common  fedlion  of  two  planes  drawn  through 
M N and  A B)  is  parallel  to  M N and  to  A B,  16.  1 1.  E: 
therefore  P is  perpendicular  to  C D.  Becaufe  G K is 
bifedted  by  VO,  and  is  parallel  to  V L ; therefore  CD, 
the  bafe  of  the  triangle  C V D,  is  harmonically  divided  in  L 
and  O,  Cor.  Lem.  6.  confequently,  if  two  tangents  of  the  bafe 
be  drawn  from  L,  the  chord  that  joins  the  points  of  cor.- 
tadt  of  thefe  tangents  will  pafs  through  O,  Cor.  Lem.  2 ; 
and  it  will  be  perpendicular  to  the  diameter  C D : therefore 
that  chord  will  coincide  with  the  line  P which  is  the 
only  line  that  can  be  drawn  through  O perpendicular  to 
C D.  Therefore  all  right  lines,  terminated  by  one  of  the  co- 
nic furfaces,  and  parallel  to  V L or  G K,  are  bifedted  by  the 
plane  V P Q^drawn  through  MN  to  bifedt  G K,  Pr.  7. 

If  G K be  parallel  to  C D,  then  C D will  be  bifedted  in 
O,  and  P Q_  will  coincide  with  A B ; fo  that  this  propofi- 
tien,  in  this  cafe  of  it,  is  the  fame  as  Prop*  6. 

Cor.  If  a plane  be  drawn  through  M N to  bifedt  anyone 
right  line  terminated  by  one  of  the  conic  furfaces,  and  pa- 
rallel to  a line  G K in  the  plane  VCD,  the  fame  plane  will 
bifedt  all  right  lines  terminated  by  one  of  the  conic  furfaces 
and  parallel  to  G K. 

For,  if  not,  then  the  fame  ftraight  line  could  be  bifedted 
by  two  planes  both  paffing  through  M N,  which  is  abfurd. 

Prop.  IX.  Fig » 17. 

Let  a plane,  paffing  through  the  vertex  of  a cone,  cut  the 
plane  of  the  bafe  in  a line  C D,  not  paffing  through  E the 
centre  of  the  bafe  : draw  the  diameter,  A F B,  perpendicular 
to  C D,  and  produce  it  to  M ; fo  that  E M may  be  a third 
proportional  to  E F and  E B the  radius  of  the  bafe  of  the 
cone,  and  draw  M V N through  the  vertex  : then  if  a right 
line  G K,  in  the  plane  C V D,  and  terminated  by  one  of  the 
conic  furfaces,  be  bifedted  by  a plane  paffing  through  M N, 
this  plane  will  bifedt  all  right  lines  terminated  by  one  of  the 
conic  furfaces  and  parallel  to  G I\. 

Let  the  plane  which  bifedts  G K cut  the  plane  of  the 
bafe  in  the  line  P QJV1,  and  the  plane  C V D in  the  line 

V H O : through  V draw  V L parallel  to  G K,  and  let  it 
cut  CD  produced  in  I,.  Becaufe  V O bifedts  G K,  and 

V L is  parallel  to  G K,  therefore  C D,  the  bafe  of  the  tri- 
angle C V D,  is  harmonically  divided  in  O and  L,  Cor* 
I.em.  6 ; therefore  if  two  tangents  of  the  bafe  be  dravvrr 
from  L,  the  chord  that  joins  the  points  of  contact  of  thefe 
tangents  will  pafs  through  the  point  O,  Cor.  Lem.  2 ; but 
the  fame  chord,  being  produced,  likewife  paffes  through 
the  point  M,  Lem.  4:  therefore  that  chord  will  coincide 
with  P Q,  which  is  the  only  right  line  that  can  pafs  through 
both  the  points  O and  M,  therefore  all  right  lines  terminated 
by  one  of  the  conic  furfaces  and  parallel  to  L V,  or  G K, 
are  bifedted  by  the  plane  V P drawn  through  M N to 
bifedt  G K,  Pr.  7. 
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Cor.  If  ?.  plane  be  drawn  through  M N to  biftdl  any  one 
right  line,  terminated  by  a conic  furlace,  and  parallel  to  a 
lire  GK,  in  the  plane  VCD,  or  parallel  to  the  plane 
V C D,  that  plane  will  bifeA  all  tight  lines  terminated  by  a 
Conic  furface,  and  parallel  to  G K. 

For,  if  not,  then  the  fame  right  line  could  be  bife&ed  by 
two  planes,  both  palling  through  M N;  wuich  is  ablurd. 

Prop.  X.  Fig.  tS. 

Let  a plane,  palling  through  the  vertex  of  a cone,  cut  the 
plane  of  the  bale  in  a line  CD,  which  neither  cuts  nor 
touches  the  periphery  of  the  bafe:  draw  A B F,  through 
E,  the  centre  of  the  bafe,  perpendicular  to  C D,  and  take 
E M,  a third  proportional  to  E F,  and  the  radius  of  the  bafe 
of  the  cone  ; and  draw  M V through  the  vertex  : then  if  a 
right  line  G Iv,  parallel  to  the  plane  C V D,  and  termi- 
nated by  one  of  the  conic  furfaces,  be  biletied  by  a plane 
pa  fling  through  MV,  this  plane  will  bifedt  all  right  lines 
terminated  by  one  of  the  conic  furfaces,  and  parall  1 io 
G K.  But  the  point  H,  in  which  the  plane,  that  b feels 
G K,  cuts  G K,  muff  not  be  in  the  fame  right  line  with 
ne  point  M,  and  the  vertex  of  the  cone. 

Let  the  plane  which  biftdls  G K,  cut  the  plane  of  the 
bafe  in  the  line  P Q , draw  V L,  parallel  to  GKj  and  be- 
caufe  GK  is  parallel  to  the  plane  C V D,  therefore  VL 
parallel  to  G K,  is  in  the  plane  C V D,  and  it  will  cut  the 
plane  of  the  bafe  in  L,  a point  of  the  line  CD.  And,  be- 
caufe G K is  parallel  to  V L,  therefore  they  are  contained 
in  one  plane,  7.  ir.  E.  Let  this  plane  be  drawn,  and 
Set  it  cut  the  conic  furface  in  V R and  V S,  the  plane  of 
the  bafe  in  L R S,  and  the  plane  V P Q_,  in  V O.  Be- 
caufe G K is  parallel  to  V L,  and  it  is  bifedtd  by  V O, 
therefore  S R,  the  bafe  of  the  triangle  S V R,  is  harmo- 
nically divided  in  O and  L,  Cor.  Lem.  6.;  therefore,  if  two 
tangents  of  the  bafe  be  drawn  from  L,  the  chord  that  joins 
the  points  of  thefe  tangents  will  pafs  through  the  point  O, 
Cor.  Lem.  2.;  but,  becaufe  L is  a point  in  CD,  the  fame 
chord  will  pafs  through  M,  Lem.  4. ; and,  becaufe  the  point 
O does  not  fall  upon  M,  therefore  the  chord  will  coincide 
with  P Q_,  which  is  the  only  line  that  can  pafs  both  through 
O and  M,  Therefore,  all  right  lines,  terminated  both 
ways  by  one  of  the  conic  furfaces,  and  parallel  to  V L, 
or  G K,  are  bifedfed  by  the  plane,  V P Q,  Pr.  7. 

Prop  XI.  Fig.  19. 

Let  a plane  touching  a conic  furface  cut  the  plane  of  the 
bale  in  a line,  CD,  which  touches  the  periphery  of  the 
bafe  in  P;  then,  if  a right  line,  G K,  terminated  by  one  of 
the  conic  furfaces,  and  parallel  io  the  touching  plane, 
VCD,  be  bifeded  by  a plane  drawn  through  VP;  this 
plane  will  bifeet  all  right  lines  parallel  to  G K,  and  termi- 
nated by  one  of  the  conic  furfaces. 

Through  V draw  VL  parallel  to  GK:  becaufe  C-K 
is  parallel  to  the  plane  VCD,  therefore,  V L,  parallel 
to  G K,  is  in  the  plane  V C D,  and  it  will  cut  the  plane 
of  the  bale  ni  L,  a point  in  CD.  And,  becaufe  VL  is 
parallel  to  G K,  therefore  they  are  contained  in  one  plane, 
"•  11.  E.;  let  this  plane  be  drawn,  and  let  it  cut  the  conic 
furface  in  tlx  lines  V M and  V N,  the  plane  of  the  bafe  m 
the  line  LMN,  and  the  plane  V QP,  in  the  line  VO 
Becaufe  G K is  parallel  to  V L,  rnd  it  is  bifetfcd  by  VO* 
therefore,  M N,  the  bafe  of  the  trial, g'e  VM  N,  -s  h r’ 
monicaliy  divided  in  Q and  L,  Cor.  Lem  6.  Therefore-  "if 
two  tangents  of  the  bafe  be  drawn  from  L,  the  chord  that 
joins  tht  two  points  of  contact  of  thefe  tangents  will  paf8 
through  the  point  0,  Cor.  Lem.  2.;  but  the  large  chord 
like  wife  palfts  through  (£,  which  is  one  of  the  points  of 


contadl  of  tangents  drawn  from  L;  therefore,  the  chord 
coincides  with  the  line  Q^P.  Therefore  the  plane  V QJ?» 
bifedls  all  right  lines  terminated  by  one  ot  the  conic  lur- 
faces,  and  parallel  to  V L,  or  G K,  Pr.  7. 

Fig.  20,  21,  22,  2.3.  It  a cone  be  cut  by  a plane  P 
which  neither  pa  lies  through  the  vertex,  nor  is  parallel  to 
the  bafe,  then,  a plane,  as  V M N,  being  drawn  through 
the  vertex  parallel  to  the  cutting  plane,  it  will  ireceffarily 
meet  the  plane  of  the  bafe  of  the  cone.  The  line  of  com- 
mon fedlion  of  the  parallel  plant,  and  the  bafe  of  the  cone 
MN,  may  have  one  or  othtr  of  three  different  poiitions } 
viz . 

Fig.  20.  iff.  It  may  be  without  the  bafe  of  the  cone. 

Fig.  21.  2dly.  It  may  touch  the  periphery  ot  the  bale  of 
the  cone. 

Fig.  22.  and  23.  ^dly.  It  may  cut  the  periphery  of  the 
bafe  of  the  cone. 

Thefe  three  different  cafes  offer  three  feft ions  for  our 
confideration  that  are  very  different  from  one  another,  and 
pnffels  many  properties  that  are  peculiar  to  each,  while  they 
have  many  that  are  common  to  all  the  three. 

Def.  V.  if  the  line  of  common  fedtion,  M N,  (fg.  20.), 
be  without  the  bale  of  the  cone,  then  the  plane  V M N, 
drawn  through  the  vertex,  will  be  entirely  between  the  two 
conic  furfaces,  not  meeting  either  of  them.  In  this  cafe, 
the  cutting  plane  PQ,  will  meet  every  line  drawn  from  the 
vertex  in  oiu-  of  the  conic  furfaces,  and  the  curve  line  of 
common  fedlion  will  furround  that  conic  furface,  and  will 
completely  enclofe  a fpace.  In  this  polition  of  the  cutting 
plane,  the  c uric  fedlion  is  called  an  ehiple. 

Def.  VI.  If  the  line  of  common  feefion  M N,  {fg  21.) 
touch  the  periphery  of  the  bafe,  then  the  plane  drawn 
through  the  vertex  will  touch  the  conic  furfaces,  Pr.  4. 
And  the  oppofite  furtaces  will  be  cn  different  fines  of  it. 
In  this  cafe  ado  the  cutting  plane  wiil  meet  every  line 
drawn  from  the  vertex  in  one  ot  tiie  conic  furfaces,  except- 
ing omy  the  line  of  coritadl,  V B,  in  which  the  touching 
plane  meets  that  conic  furlace  : and  as  the  cutting  plane 
is  indefinitely  extended  along  the  touching  plane  without 
meeting  it,  it  is  obvious  that  the  curve  line  formed  by  the 
common  fidtioii  of  the  curing  plane  and  the  conic  furface 
does  not  return  into  itfelf  fo  as  to  enclofe  a fpace,  but 
it  is  open  on  the  fide  oppoiite  to  the  vertex  of  the  cone. 
In  this  pofition  ot  the  cutting  plane,  the  conic  fedhoii  is 
called  a parabola. 

Def.  VII.  If  theline  of  common fe&ion  MN  (fg.  228c  23 . ) 
cut  the  periphery  ot  the  bafe,  then  ciie  plane  drawn  through 
the  vertex  will  divide  each  of  the  oppofite  conic  furfaces  into 
two  parts  lying  on  oppofite  tides  ot  it.  In  this  cafe  the  cut- 
ting plane  being  indefinitely  extended  will  meet  every  fine 
drawn  from  the  vcEex  in  thofe  parts  of  the  two  cor.ic  fur- 
faces that  lie  on  the  fame  fide  ot  tile  plane,  through  the 
vertex,  as  the  cutting  plane  itfeif ; and  thus  two  curve  lints 
wul  be  formed  by  the  common  iute'rtedlion,  of  the  cutting 
plane,  and  the  two  oppoiite  conic  turfaces.  It  is  obvious  ttiat 
thefe  curve  lines  may  be  indefinitely  extended,  and  that 
they  do  not  return  into  themfelves  fo  as  to  enclofe  a fpace. 
In  this  poliuon  of  the  curing  plane  the  conic  fttlion, 
formed  by  its  interfection  with  one  of  the  conic  furfaces  is 
called  a hyperbola  j and  the  two  conic  fediions  formed  by 
its  interfections  with,  the  two  oppofite  conic  furfaces,  are 
called  oppofite  hyperbolas,  or  oppofite  fediions, 

Def.  VII!.  Tlie  nature  of  tne  leveral  conic  frdtions  defined 
brine  three  lait  definitions  depends  entirely,  as  we  have  leen, 
on  the  rrlai  ive  pofui.in  that  the  line  of  common  ledlion  of 
the  plane  of  the  bafe  and  the  plane  drawn  through  the  ver- 
tex parallel  to  the  cutting  plane,  has  in  lcfptcl  to  the  cir- 
cle 
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c!e  that  forms  the  bafe  of  the  cone.  As  there  will  be  fre- 
quent occafion  to  refer  to  this  line,  in  the  following  theory 
of  the  conic  fedtions,  it  will  be  requisite,  for  the  lake  of 
abridging  language,  “to  diftinguifh  it  by  a peculiar  name. 
For  this  purpole  we  Shall  call  it  the  determining  Urn. 

Def.  IX.  JLet  a piane,  as  P Q^,  (Jig.  20  and  22.)  cut  a co- 
nic furface,  or  oppolite  furfaces,  and  let  M N be  the  de- 
termining line,  or  the  common  fedtion,  of  the  plane  of  the 
bafe  and  the  plane  drawn  through  the  vertex  parallel  to  the 
plane  P Qj  from  C,  the  centre  of  the  bafe  of  the 
cone,  draw  C D perpendicular  to  M N,  and  take  CE  a 
third  proportional  to  C D and  C A or  C B,  the  radius  of 
the  bafe  : then,  a line  being  drawn  from  the  vertex  V to  the 
point  E,  it  will  meet  the  plane  PQjn  a point  G,  which  is 
called  che  centre  of  the  conic  fedtion,  or  oppofite  fedtions, 
formed  by  the  common  interfedtion  of  the  plane  P Q_,  and 
the  conic  furface,  or  oppolite  furfaces. 

But,  if  the  determining  line  MN  (fig.  23.)  cut  the  bafe 
of  the  cone,  and  pafs  through  its  centre,  then,  the  diameter 
A B being  perpendicular  to  M N,  and  V G being  drawn 
through  the  vettex  parallel  to  A B ; V G will  meet  the 
plane  P QJn  a point  G,  which,  in  this  cafe,  is  the  centre 
of  the  opposite  fedtions. 

Fig.  20,  22,  23.  Cor.  1.  The  centre  of  an  ellipfe  is  a 
point  within  the  figure  ; but  the  centre  of  two  oppofite  hy- 
perbolas is  a point  without  both  hyperbolas,  and  lituated  be- 
tween them. 

For,  when  the  line  MN  is  without  the  bafe  of  the  cone, 
the  point  E and  the  line  V E are  within  the  conic  furface  ; 
but,  when  M N cuts  the  bafe,  then  E and  V E are 
without  both  of  the  two  conic  furfaces  and  between  them. 

Cor.  2.  A parabola  has  no  centre. 

Fig.  21.  For,  in  this  cafe,  the  points  E and  D coin- 
cide with  the  point  B,  where  M N touches  the  periphery 
of  the  bafe  ; and  the  line  V E coincides  with  the  line  V B 
which  does  not  meet  the  cutting  plane  P 

Cor.  3.  The  centre  of  a conic  fedtion  is  never  in  the 
axis  of  the  cone,  unlefs  when  the  cutting  plane  is  parallel 
to  the  bafe  of  the  cone. 

Def.  X.  A right  line  drawn  in  the  plane  of  a conic 
fedtion  fo  as  to  meet  the  curve  of  the  fedtion  in  one  point 
only,  and  which,  being  produced  both  ways,  is  contained 
on  one  and  the  fame  fide  of  the  fedtion,  is  called  a tangent 
of  the  fedtion. 

Cor.  i.  A tangent  of  a conic  fedtion  is  a tangent  of  the 
conic  furface. 

For  it  can  meet  the  conic  furface  only  in  the  point 
in  which  it  meets  the  fedtion. 

Cor.  2.  There  cannot  be  more  than  one  tangent  of  a 
conic  fedtion  at  the  fame  point  of  the  curve. 

For  if  there  were  two  tangents,  then  two  planes  drawn 
through  them  and  the  vertex  of  the  cone  would  meet  the 
conic  furface  in  the  fame  right  line  without  cutting  the 
conic  furface,  which  is  abfurd.  Cor.  2.  Pr.  4 

Prop.  XII. 

A right  line,  drawn  in  the  plane  of  a conic  fedlion,  can- 
not meet  the  curve  in  more  than  two  points. 

For  fuch  a line  does  not  meet  the  conic  furface  in  more 
than  two  points.  Cor.  2. 

Prop.  XIII. 

A right  line  drawn  through  a point  in  a conic  fedlion,  in 
the  fame  plane  with  it,  and  parallel  to  a line  drawn  from  the 
vertex  in  the  conic  furface,  does  not  meet  the  curve  of  the 
conic  f dlion  again  in  another  point. 

For  it  does  not  meet  the  conic  furface  iu  another  point, 
Vox,.  IX. 


Pr.  3.  Thus,  in  the  parabola,  if  PQJbe  drawn  parallel  to  V B, 
[fig.  21.),  then  P Q_meets  the  curve  only  in  the  point  P. 

Prop.  XIV.  Fig.  24,  2(,  and  2 6.  Plate  IV. 

Every  ftraight  line,  as  F H,  drawn  through  G,  the 
centre  of  an  ellipfe,  or  oppofite  hyperbolas,  and  terminat- 
ed both  ways  by  the  curve,  or  oppofite  curves,  is  bifedled 
in  the  centre. 

I.  Whin  the  determining  line  MN,  (Jig.  24  and  25  ), 
does  not  pafs  through  the  centre  of  the  bafe.  Through  V, 
the  vertex  of  the  cone,  and  the  line  F H,  draw  a plane  cut- 
ting the  conic  furface  in  the  lines  V PI  L and  V F K,  and 
the  plane  of  the  bafe  in  the  line  L KM,  and  the  plane  V MN 
in  the  line  V M.  Becaufe  the  point  G is  in  the  line  V G E ; 
therefore,  the  line  L KM  will  pais  through  the  point  E. 
And  becaufe  F PI  and  V M are  the  common  feclions  of  the 
plane  V K L,  and  two  parallel  planes  (viz.  the  plane  of  the 
iedtion  and  the  plane  VMN),  therefore  FH  is  parallel 
to  V M,  1 6.  xi.  E.  And,  becaufe  CB  or  C A,  the 
radius  of  the  bafe  of  the  cone,  is  a mean  propor- 
tional between  CD  and  C E,  and  MN  is  perpendicu- 
lar to  ABj  therefore,  the  chord  K L is  harmonically  di- 
vided in  E and  M,  Lem.  3.  And  becaufe  L K is  the  bafe  of 
the  triangle  K V L,  and  F H is  parallel  to  V M,  there- 
fore, F H is  bifedled  by  V E,  Lem.  6.  : that  is,  FG  = 
GH. 

In  the  ellipfe,  when  FH  ( Jig. 20.)  is  parallel  to  MN,  it  will 
beperpendicular  to  a diameter  of  thebafe  drawn  perpendicular 
to  the  diameter  A B ; therefore,  it  is  bifedled  by  the  plane 

V A B,  which  cuts  it  in  G,  Pr.  6. 

II.  When  the  determining  line  (jig.  26.)  pafies  through 
the  centre  of  the  bafe.  In  this  cale,  V G is  parallel  to  the 
diameter  AB.  Def.  IX.  And  L K,  the  common  fedlion  of 
the  plane  of  the  bafe,  and  the  plane  V Q^K  (drawn  through 
V,  and  the  line  F G H),  is  parallel  both  to  A B and 
to  V G,  7.  xi.  E.  But  the  diameter  MN  is  perpen- 
dicular to  the  diameter  A B ; therefore,  it  is  aifo  perpendi- 
cular to  K L,  and  it  bifedls  K L,  ,3.  3.  E.  And  becaufe 
F H and  V M are  the  common  fedlions  of  two  parallel 
planes  (viz.  the  plane  of  the  conic  fedtion,  and  the  plane 
VMN),  therefore  F H is  parallel  to  V M.  And  be- 
caufe  V M bifedls  the  bafe  of  the  triangle  K V L,  and 

V G is  parallel  to  that  bafe,  therefore  V G bifedls  F H 
parallel  to  V M.  Lem.  5. 

Defin  IT10NS. 

XI.  A ftraight  line  drawn  through  the  centre  of  an  el- 
lipfe, or  oppofite  hyperbolas,  and  terminated  both  ways  by 
the  -curve  or  oppofite  curves,  is  called  a diameter  of  the 
ellipfe,  and  a tranfverfe  diameter  of  the  oppofite  hyper- 
bolas. 

XII.  A ftraight  line  in  the  plane  of  a parabola,  as  P Q, 
( fig.  21.)  drawn  parallel  to  the  right  line  V B,  in  the  conic 
furface  (which  paffes  through  the  vertex  of  the  cone,  and 
the  point  in  which  the  determining  line  touches  the  peri- 
phery of  the  bafe),  is  called  a diameter  of  the  para- 
bola. 

Cor.  All  the  diameters  of  a parabola  are  parallel  to  one 
another. 

XIII.  A vertex  of  a diameter  is  a point  where  the  dia- 
meter meets  the  curve  of  the  conic  fedtion. 

Cor.  A diameter  of  a parabola  has  only  one  vertex, 
Pr.  13. 

XIV.  A ftraight  line  (which  is  not  a diameter  of  an  el- 
lipfe), terminated  both  ways  by  the  curve  of  a conic  fedtion, 
and  bifedted  by  a diameter  of  the  fedtion,  is  faid  to  be  ordi- 
nately  applied  to  that  diameter;  or  it  is  called  a double 

3 G ordinate ; 
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ordinate } and  the  half  of  it,  an  ordinate  of  the  diame- 
ter. 

Prop.  XV.  Fig.  24,  25,  and  26. 

If  a ftraight  line  be  ordinately  applied  to  a diameter  of 
an  ellipfe,  or  a parabola,  or  to  a traufverfe  diameter  of  a 
hyperbola,  then  all  right  lines  parallel  to  it  and  terminat- 
ed both  ways  by  the  fame  curve,  or  by  the  oppofite 
curve,  are  ordinately  applied  to  the  fame  diameter. 

Let  RST  [fg.  24  and  25.)  be  ordinately  applied  to 
F H,  a diameter  of  an  ellipfe  or  a parabola,  or  a tranfverfe 
diameter  of  a hyperbola  or  oppofite  hyperbolas  ; then  all 
other  right  lines,  as  P Q^,  parallel  to  R T,  and  terminated 
by  the  fame  curve,  or  the  oppofite  curve,  are  ordinately  ap- 
plied to  the  fame  diameter  F H.  Draw  a plane  through  V,  the 
vertex  of  the  cone,  and  the  diameter  F H.  Then,  in  the  cafe  of 
the  ellipfe  and  hyperbola,  when  the  determining  lined oes  not 
pafs  through  tlie  centre  of  the  bale,  this  plane  will  necef- 
farily  pafs  through  the  line  V E.  And,  btcaufe  the  plane 
of  the  conic  fedbion  is  parallel  to  the  plane  V M N,  there- 
fore R T,  in  the  former  plane,  is  parall-1  to  the  latter  plane. 
And  becaufe  the  plane  drawn  through  V,  and  the  diameter 
F H,  paffes  through  V E,  and  bifedb  s R T,  which  it  cuts 
in  S,  a point  not  in  the  fame  right  line  with  V and  E ; 
therefore,  the  fame  plane  will  bifecit  all  right  lines  in  either  of 
the  oppofite  cones  that  are  parallel  to  RT.  Pr.  10.  and  Cor. 
5.  Therefore,  the  diameter  F H in  that  plane  will  biiect 
all  the  right  lines  which  it  meets,  that  are  parallel  to  RT, 
and  terminated  by  the  fedbion,  or  either  of  the  oppolite 
ftdbions. 

, And,  when  the  determining  line  pafTes  through  the  centre 
of  the  bafe  ( fig.  26  ),  then,  as  before,  RT  is  parallel  to 
the  plane  V M N.  And  the  diameter  A B is  perpendicular 
to  the  diameter  M N,  and  G V is  parallel  to  A B,  Def.  IX; 
therefore,  the  plane  drawn  through  V G and  F H,  which 
biiedbs  RT,  will  bifedb  all  right  lints1  in  either  of  the  oppo- 
fite cones  that  are  parallel  to  R T,  Pr.  8.  Therefore,  F H 
in  that  plane  will  bifedb  all  the  right  lines  which  it  meets 
that  are  parallel  to  RT,  and  terminated  by  either  of  the 
oppofite  hyperbolas. 

In  the  parabola,  becaufe  the  plane  of  the  fedbion  is  paral- 
lel to  the  plane  VMN;  therefore,  RT,  ( Jig . 27.)  in  the 
former  plane,  is  parallel  to  the  latter  plane.  And  becaufe 
V B is  parallel  to  F H,  therefore  a plane  may  be  drawn 
through  them  both  ; let  this  plane  be  drawn,  and  it  will  bi- 
fedt  all  right  lines  in  either  of  the  oppofite  cones  that  are 
parallel  to  R T,  Pr.  it.  Therefore,  F H,  in  that  plane, 
will  bifedb  all  the  right  lines  which  it  meets,  that  are  paral- 
lel to  RT,  and  terminated  by  the  curve  of  the  para- 
bola. 

Prop.  XVI.  Fig.  28. 

A right  line,  drawn  from  a vertex  of  a diameter  of  an 
ellipfe,  or  a parabola,  or  from  the  vertex  of  a tranfverfe 
diameter  of  a hyperbola,  fo  as  to  be  parallel  to  a line  ordi- 
nately  applied  to  that  diameter,  is  a tangent  of  the  curve. 

Fig.  28.  Let  F H be  a diameter  of  an  ellipfe  or  a para- 
bola, or  a tranfverfe  diameter  of  a hyperbola,  and  RST, 
a line  ordinately  applied  to  that  diameter ; then  F M, 
drawn  from  a vertex  of  the  diameter,  fo  as  to  be  parallel  to 
RT,  is  a tangent  of  the  curve.  For,  if  FM  be  not  a 
tangent,  it  will  cut  the  fedbion  again  in  another  point  {Cor. 
2.  Def.  X),  let  it  cut  the  fedbion  again  in  K,  and  bifedb 
F K in  I.  Then,  if  a diameter  of  the  fedbion  be  drawn 
through  I,  F K will  be  ordinately  applied  to  that  diameter, 
Def.  XIV  ; therefore  that  diameter  would  bifedb  R T parallel 
to  F K,  Pr.  15.  Therefore  R T would  be  bifedbed  by  two 
different  diameters;  viz.  by  the  diameter  F H,  and  by  that 


drawn  through  T.  But,  in  the  ellipfe  and  hyperbola,  al!  the 
diameters  pafs  through  the  centre ; and,  in  the  parabola, 
they  are  all  parallel  to  one  another ; therefore  two  diame- 
ters of  a conic  fedbion  will  cut  every  ilraight  line  (which 
does  not  pafs  through  the  centre  of  the  ellipfe  and  hyper- 
bola) iri  two  different  points.  Therefore  R T cannot  be 
bifedbed  by  two  different  diameters.  Therefore  F M,  pa- 
rallel to  R T,  does  not  cut  the  curve  again  ; that  is,  F M 
is  a tangent  of  the  conic  fedbion. 

Cor.  1.  If  RT  be  ordinately  applied  to  the  diameter 
FH,  it  is  parallel  to  a tangent,  FM,  at  a vertex  of  that 
diameter. 

For  there  cannot  be  two  tangents  of  a conic  fedbion  at 
the  fame  point  of  the  curve. 

Cor.  2.  All  right  lines  ordinately  applied  to  the  fame 
diameter  of  a conic  fedbion  are  parallel  to  one  another. 

For  they  are  all  parallel  to  a tangent  at  a vertex  of  that 
diameter. 

Prop.  XVII.  Fig.  24  and  27. 

A diameter  of  a conic  fedbion  being  given,  to  draw  a 
right  line  that  {hall  be  ordinately  applied  to  that  diameter. 

Fig.  24.  Let  FH  be  a diameter  of  an  ellipfe  ; draw  a ' 
plane  through  the  vertex  V,  and  the  diameter  F H,  cutting 
the  plane  of  the  bafe  in  the  chord  K L,  which  neceffarily 
paffes  through  the  point  E ; draw  tangents  of  the  bafe  from 
K and  L,  and  let  them  interfedb  in  O.  Then  O is  a 
point  in  the  determining  line  M N ; Lem.  4 ; and  V O being 
drawn  to  the  vertex  of  the  cone,  it  is  in  the  plane  VMN, 
and  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  ellipfe.  Now,  all  flraight 
lines,  as  P Q_and  RT,  in  the  plane  of  the  ellipfe,  drawn 
parallel  to  V O,  are  ordinately  applied  to  the  diameter 
F H ; for  thefe  lines  are  all  bifedbed  by  the  plane  V K E, 
that  is,  by  F H in  that  plane,  Pr.  7. 

The  cotiftrudbion  is  exadbly  the  fame  for  the  hyperbola. 

Fig.  27.  In  the  parabola  the  plane  drawn  through  the 
diameter  F H,  paffes  through  V B,  parallel  to  F H,  and 
it  cuts  the  plane  of  the  bafe  in  a chord  B K,  drawn  from 
the  point  where  the  determining  line  M N,  touches  the 
periphery  of  the  bafe;  in  this  cafe  draw  ICO,  a tangent 
of  the  bafe,  interfedbing  MN  in  O ; then,  as  before,  VO, 
drawn  to  the  vertex,  is  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  para- 
bola ; and  all  right  lines,  as  R T,  P in  that  plane,  pa- 
rallel to  V O,  are  ordinately  applied  to  the  diameter  F H, 
Pr.  7. 

Fig.  20,  21,  22,  and  23.  In  all  the  conic  fedbions,  when 
the  plane  drawn  through  the  vertex  of  the  cone,  and  a diame- 
ter P Qj  cuts  the  plane  of  the  bafe  in  a diameter  of  the 
bafe  A B ; then  all  right  lines,  as  R T,  in  the  plane 
of  the  iedbion,  drawn  parallel  to  the  determining  line 
M N,  are  ordinately  applied  to  the  diameter  P (L  Fok, 
if  a diameter  of  the  bafe  be  drawn  parallel  to  M N,  that 
diameter  will  be  parallel  to  R T,  and  perpendicular  to  the 
diameter  A B ; therefore  RT  is  bifedbed  by  the  plane 
VA  B,  that  is,  by  PQ_,  the  diameter  of  the  fedbion  in  that 
plane,  Pr.  6. 

' Prop.  XVIII. 

Tangents  drawn  from  the  vertices,  of  a diameter  of  an 
ellipfe,  or  of  a tranfverfe  diameter  of  a hyperbola,  are  pa- 
rallel to  one  another  ; but  tangents  of  a conic  fedbion,  drawn 
from  the  vertices  of  two  different  diameters,  are  not  pa- 
rallel. v 

Let  a right  line  be  ordinately  applied,  to  a dia'meter  of  an 
ellipfe,  or  to  a tranfverfe  diameter  of  a hyperbola,  Pr.  17  ; 
then  the  tangent  of  the  curve  at  either  vertex  of  the  diameter 
is  parallel  to  that  right  line  ; confequently,  the  two  tangents 
at  the  extremities  of  the  diameter  are  parallel  to  one  another. 
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And  beeaufe  a right  line  ordinately  applied  to  one  diame- 
ter of  a conic  fedlion  is  not  ordinately  applied  to  another  di- 
ameter ; therefore  a tangent  at  a vertex  of  one  diameter  is 
not  parallel  to  a tangent  at  a vertex  of  another  diameter. 

Cor.  If  there  be  two  parallel  tangents  of  an  ellipfe,or  of 
oppofite  hyperbolas  ; thefe  tangents  are  drawn  from  the  ex- 
tremities of  a diameter  of  the  ellipfe,  or  of  a tranfverfe  di- 
ameter of  the  hyperbolas. 

Prop.  XIX.  Fig.  28. 

A ftraight  line  terminated  both  ways  by  the  curve  of  a 
conic  fedlion,  and  parallel  to  a tangent,  is  ordinately  ap- 
plied to  the  diameter  drawn  through  the  point  of  contaft. 

Let  R T,  terminated  by  the  curve  of  a conic  fedlion,  be 
parallel  to  a tangent  of  the  curve  F M ; then  R T is  or- 
dinately applied  to  the  diameter  FH,  drawn  through  the 
point  of  contact.  Draw  IJ  Coordinate  iy  applied  to  F H, 
Pr.  17.  Then  P Qjs  parallel  to  the  tangent  F M,  Cor.  1. 
Pr.  16  ; therefore  P QJs  alfo  parallel  to  R T.  Confequently, 
R T is  ordinately  applied  to  F H,  Pr.  15.  v 

Pro?.  XX.  Fig.  29. 

A ftraight  line  G T,  drawn  from  the  centre  of  oppofite 
hyperbolas  fo  as  to  be  parallel  to  F O and  H I lines  touch- 
ing the  curves  at  the  vertices  of  a tianfverfe  diameter  F FI, 
bifeiSts  all  lines,  as  R S,  terminated  by  the  oppofite  hyper- 
bolas and  parallel  to  the  tranfverfe  diameter  : and  if  a tranf- 
verfe diameter,  F H,  be  drawn  parallel  to  a ftraight  line,  as 
R S,  terminated  by  oppofite  hyperbolas,  and  bifedled  by  a 
line  GT  drawn  through  the  centre,  this  line  is  parallel  to 
F O and  H I the  tangents  at  the  vertices  of  the  tranfverfe 
diameter. 

Draw  the  diameter  R P,  join  S,  P,  and  produce  F H 
to  cut  S P in  Beeaufe  R S is  parallel  to  F H,  and 
R G = G P ; therefore  S Q = Q_P  : therefore  S P is 
parallel  to  H I or  ! O,  Cor.  1.  Pr.  16.  But  G T is  parallel 
to  F O or  H I : therefore  G T is  parallel  to  S P.  There- 
fore it  is  manifeft  that  G T bifefts  R S,  2.  6.  E. 

Again,  if  G T bifedl  R S,  then  is  G T parallel  to  H I 
or  FO;  for,  beeaufe  R T = T S,  and  RG  = GP, 
therefore  G T is  parallel  to  S P,  2.  6.  E.  And  beeaufe  F H 
is  parallel  to  R S,  therefore  S Q_—  Q^P,  2.6.E.  : there- 
fore S Pis  parallel  to  H I,  Cor.  j.  Pr.  16.  Therefore  G T 
is  parallel  to  H I or  F O. 

Def.  XV.  Let  the  determining  line  M N (fig.  .3c.)  of  two 
oppofite  hyperbolas  cut  the  periphery  of  the  bafe  of  the  cone 
in  M and  N,  and  let  tangents  of  the  bafe  be  drawn  from  thefe 
points  (which  tangents  will  pafs  through  the  point  E when 
M N does  not  oafs  through  the  centre  of  the  bafe' of  the 
cone,  Lem.  4 ; but  they  will  both  be  paral  el  to  the  d'ame- 
ter  A B and  to  the  line  V G,  when  M N does  pafs  through 
the  centre) : through  the  line  V G,  and  the  two  tangents 
P M and  Q__N,  let  two  planes  be  drawn  cutting  the  p ane  of 
the  hyperbolas  in  the  lines  G Par.d  G Q,  interfering  in  the 
centre  of  the. hyperbolas  : then  thefe  lines  are  called  afyrnp- 
totes  of  the  hyperbolas. 

Cor.  1.  The  afymptotes  do  not  meet  the  hyperbolas. 

For  the  planes  V P M and  V QN  meet  the  conic  fur- 
faces  only  in  the  lines  VM  and  V N produced,  Pr.  4. : there- 
fore the  lines  G P and  G in  thole  planes,  are  without  the 
conic  furfacesin  which  the  hyperbolas  are. 

Cor.  2.  The  afymptotes  G P and  G Q__j>.re  parallel  .to 

V M and  V N,  the  lines  in  which  the  planes  VMP  and 

V N()  couch  the  conic  furfaces. 

For  the  plane  VMP  cuts  the  plane  of  the  hyperbolas 
and  the  plane  VMN  ( which  ate  parallel  planes)  in  the 


lines  G P and  VM  ; and  the  plane  V N Q_cuts  the  fame 
planes  in  the  lines  G Q_and  V N. 

Cor . 3.  If  a line  be  drawn  parallel  to  one  of  the  afymp- 
totes through  a point  in  one  of  the  hyperbolas,  that  line 
does  not  meet  the  fame  hyperbola,  nor  the  oppofite  one, 
again  in  another  point. 

For  a line  parallel  to  one  of  the  afymptotes  is  parallel  to 
one  of  the  lines  V M and  V N in  the  conic  furface  ; there- 
fore it  does  not  meet  either  of  the  conic  furfaces  again  in 
another  point, ' Pr.  ,3. 

Cor.  4.  A ftraight  line  in  the  plane  of  the  hyperbola3, 
as  F H,  drawn  through  the  centre  of  the  hyperbolas  within 
the  angle  contained  by  the  afymptotes,  will  meet  both  the 
hyperbolas. 

Beeaufe  the  afymptotes  are  parallel  to  V M and  V N, 
therefore,  if  V O be  drawn  parallel  to  F H,  it  will  be  within 
the  angle  M V N ; and  it  is  plain  that  F H,  parallel  to  VO, 
meets  both  the  conic  furfaces. 

Lemma  VII.  Fig.  31. 

Let  A B and  A C be  two  right  lines  that  meet  one  ano- 
ther : then  if  B C,  drawn  through  D,  and  terminated  by 
A B and  A C,  be  bifedled  in  D,  no  other  ftraight  line, ^ter- 
minated by  A B and  AC,  and  drawn  through  D,  will  be 
bifedled  in  that  point. 

Draw  G FI  through  D,  and  D E parallel  to  A C ; be- 
caufe  BD  = DC,  therefore  A E = E B,  2-  6.  E. 
Therefore  AE  and  EG  are  not  equal  to  one  another: 
and,  confequently,  G D and  D H are  not  equal. 

Prop.  XXI.  Fig.  30. 

If  a ftraight  line,  terminated  by  the  afymptotes,  as  K L 
or  S T,  touch  either  of  the  hypetbolas,  it  is  bifedled  in  the 
point  of  contadl  : and  if  the  middle  point  of  a ftraight  line, 
as  K L or  S T,  terminated  by  the  afymptotes  be  in  either 
of  the  hyperbolas,  that  line  is  a tangent  of  the  curve.  Draw 
the  diameter  F H and  let  a l be  ordinately  applied  to  it, 
Pr.  17:  alfo  draw  d e,  between  MV  and  VN,  parallel  to  a 6. 
Conceive  a plane  to  be  drawn  through  \ G and  i*  H,  and 
let  this  plane  cut  the  plane  M V N in  the  line  V O.  It  is 
manifeft  that  V O is  parallel  to  the  diameter  F Id,  16.  II. 
E.  And  beeaufe  a plane  drawn  through  \ G bifefts  ab , 
the  fame  plane  will  bifedl  all  right  lines  in  either  of  the  op- 
pofite cones  that  are  parallel  to  ab,  Cor . 9 ; therefore  it  will 
bifedl  de  ; that  is,  do  — 0 e.  Beeaufe  KL  is  a tangent, 
it  is  parallel  to  a b,  Cor.  1.  Pr.  1 6,  and,  confequently,  ro  de. 
And  beeaufe  the  afymptotes  are  parallel  to  V M and  \ N, 
Cor.  2.  Def.  XV.,  and  FH  is  parallel  to  V O,  and  de  to 
K L,  it  is  plain  that  K L and  de  are  iimilarly  divided  in  H 
and  O : therefore  K FI  = HL. 

Again,  if  K L meets  the  hyperbola  in  H,  and  is  bifedled 
there,  it  is  a tangent.  For,  if  not,  then,  a line  being 
drawn  between  the  afymptotes  to  touen  tne  hyperbola  in  II, 
it  would  likewife  be  bifedled  in  H as  has  already  been  (hewn: 
which  is  abfurd.  Lem.  7.  Therefore  K L is  a tangent. 

Prop.  XXII.  Fig.  .32.  Plate  V. 

If  a right  line,  that  cuts  an  hyperbola  or  oppodte  hyper- 
bolas, likewife  cuts  both  the  afymptotes;  the  te^ments  be- 
tween the  hyperbola,  or  hyperbolas,  and  the  afymptotes,  will 
be  equal. 

Let  the  right  line  D E cut  a hyperbola  in  S and  P,  and 
the  aiymptotes  m D and  E : draw  the  tranfverfe  diameter 
F H to  bifedl  S P,  and  let  K L be  drawn  to  touch  the  hy- 
perbola in  H : beeaufe  F H bifedls  S P,  therefore  S P is  pa- 
rallel to  the  tangent  KL,  Cor.  1.  Pr.  16,  but  KL  is  bifefted 
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in  H,  Pr.  21.  ; therefore  D E,  parallel  to  K L,is  bife&ed  in 
CL  and  becaufe  D E and  S P are  both  bifeQed  in  Qj 
therefore  D S and  S E are  refpe&ivtly  equal  to  S P ar.d 

PE. 

Next  let  SR  cut  the  two  oppofite  hyperbolas  in  S and  R ; 
and  the  afymptotes  in  N and  I : draw  G T through  the 
centre  to  bifedl  S R ; and  dra  w the  tranfverfe  diameter  F H 
parallel  to  S R;  and  let  K L touch  one  of  the  hyperbolas 
at  H,  and  draw  K M parallel  to  S R : becauie  G T biftfis 
S R parallel  to  F H,  therefore  G T is  parallel  to  K L,  Pr. 
20:  becaufe  K M and  F H are  both  parallel  to  S R,  therefore 
they  are  parallel  to  one  another":  but  K L is  bile&ed  at  H, 
Pr.  21,  therefore  L M is  bife&ed  at  G,  and  K M is  bifedled 
at  O,  2.  6.  E ; therefore  N I,  parallel  to  K M,  is  bifedled  at 
T.  And,  becaufe  S R and  N I are  both  biledted  at  T.  there- 
fore the  fegments  S N and  N R are  refpedtively  equal  to  the 
fegments  R I and  I S. 

Prop.  XXIII.  Fig.  32. 

The  curve  of  an  hyperbola  approaches  the  nearer  to  the 
afymptote  the  farther  it  is  continued  ; and,  if  continued  far 
enough,  the  diftance  of  the  curve  from  the  afymptote  will 
become  lefs  than  any  affigned  diiiance  how  fmall  foever. 

Aflume  any  point,  as  A in  the  hyperbola,  and  draw  AX 
parallel  to  the  afymptote  G C ; then  A X does  not  meet 
the  hvperbola  again,  Cor.  3.  Def.  XV : through  A draw  any 
line  B C to  a point,  as  Z in  the  curve,  and  let  B C meet  the 
afymptotes  in  B and  C,  and  draw  B X perpendicular  to 
AX,  arid  Z Y perpendicular  to  the  afymptote  GC:  be- 
caufe A B = Z C,  Pr.  21,  it  is  plain  that  BX  = ZY:  now 
the  more  diftant  the  point  Z is,  the  nearer  is  the  line  A B to 
the  line  AX,  and  the  lefs  is  B X,  or  Z Y the  diftance  of 
the  curve  from  the  afymptote.  And  becaufe  A B may  be 
drawn  fo  as  to  make  B X lefs  than  any  affigned  line, 
therefore  a point  of  the  curve  may  be  found  that  fhall  be 
nearer  to  the  afymptote  than  any  affigned  diftance. 

D EFIN1TI0NS. 

Fig.  30.  Plate  IV.  XVI.  If  a ftraight  line  be  drawn 
through  the  centre  of  oppofite  hyperbolas  parallel  to  the  tan- 
gents S T and  K L at  the  vertices  of  a tranfverfe  diameter 
F H,  and  a part  of  that  line  bife&ed  in  the  centre,  as  I R, 
be  taken  equal  to  the  fegments  S T and  Iv  L (it  is  plain  that 
S T = K L)  of  the  tangents  terminated  by  the  afymptotes  ■ 
then  I R is  called  a fecond  diameter  of  the  hyperbolas,  and 
the  extremities  of  it  are  called  the  vertices  of  the  fecond  dia- 
meter. 

But  the  word  diameter  is  often  ufed  to  fignify  a ftraight 
line  drawn  through  the  centre  of  an  ellipfe  or  oppofite 
hyperbolas,  without  regard  to  the  magnitude  of  fuch 
line. 

XVII-  A ftraight  line,  terminated  by  two  oppofite  hyper- 
bolas and  bift&ed  by  a fecond  diameter,  is  faid  to  be  or- 
dinately  applied  to  that  diameter  ; or  it  is  called  a double 
ordinate,  and  the  half  of  it,  an  ordinate. 

XVIII.  Two  diameters  of  an  ellipfe,  or  of  oppofite  hy- 
perbolas, that  are  mutually  parallel  to  the  ordinates  of  one 
another,  are  called  conjugate  diameters,  or  they  are  faid  to 
be  conjugate  to  one  another. 

Prop.  XXIV. 

If  a diameter  of  an  ellipfe,  or  of  oppofite  hyperbolas,  be 
parallel  to  the  ordinates  of  another  diameter,  thefe  two  are 
conjugate  diameters. 

The  demonftration  of  this  propofition,  in  the  cafe  of  the 
hyperbola,  is  manifeft  from  Prop.  20th  y for  the  ordinates 
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of  a tranfverfe  diameter  of  a hyperbola  are  parallel  to  a tan- 
gent at  a vertex  of  the  diameter,  Cor.  1.  Pr.  16. 

Fig.  33.  Plate  V.  In  the  ellipfe,  let  the  diameter  E D be 
parallel  to  P QJ3  an  ordinate  of  the  diameter  F H ; craw  the 
diameter  P R and  join  S R cutting  F.  D in  T.  Becaufe  P Q__ 
“ Q S,  and  P G = G R ; therefore  S P..  is  parallel  to  F H. 
And  becaufe  E D is  parallel  to  PQS,  and  P G — G R; 
therefore  R T — T S.  Therefore  RS  is  an  ordinate  of 
the  diameter  E D,  Def.  XIV,  and  it  is  parallel  to  Fit; 
therefore  ED  and  FH  are  conjugate  diameters,  Def.  XVIil. 

Cor.  If  a diameter  of  an  ellipfe,  as  E D,  be  parall  1 to 
F O,  a tangent  at  a vertex  of  another  diameter  F FI  ; then 
F H is  parallel  to  1)  I,  a tangent  at  a vertex  of  E D. 

For  a tangent  at  a vertex  of  a diameter  is  parallel  to  the 
ordinates  of  that  diameter. 

Def.  XIXt  When  a ftraight  line  drawn  through  a point, 
fituated  within  or  without  a cone,  meets  one,  or  both,  of 
the  conic  furfaces  in  two  points,  it  is  called  a fecant  ; and 
the  two  parts  of  fuch  a line,  between  the  point  through 
which  it  is  drawn  and  the  conic  furface  or  furfaces,  are 
called  the  fegments  of  the  fecant.  And  when  a line,  drawn 
from  a point  without  a cone,  touches  one  of  the  conic  fur- 
faces ; that  part  of  it  between  the  point  from  which  it  is 
drawn  and  the  conic  furface  is  denoted  by  the  word  tangent 
in  the  following  propofitions. 

Prop.  XXV.  Fig.  34,  35,  and  36. 

If  a ftraight  line  be  drawn  from  the  vertex  of  a cone 
to  a point,  as  B,  in  the  plane  of  the  bafe,  but  not  in 
the  periphery  of  the  bafe  ; and,  through  any  pojr.t,  as  P, 
fituated  without  or  within  the  cone,  another  ftraight  line, 
parallel  to  the  former,  be  drawn  to  cut  or  touch  the  conic 
furface,  or  oppofite  furfaces  ; then  the  fquare  of  the  line 
drawn  from  the  vertex  of  the  cone  to  the  point  B is  to  the 
redtangle  under  the  fegments  of  the  fecant,  or  to  the  fquare 
of  the  tangent,  drawn  from  the  point  P,  as  the  re&angle 
under  the  fegments  of  any  line  drawn  from  B to  cut  the 
bafe  of  the  cone,  is  to  the  redlangle  under  the  fegments  of 
any  line,  parallel  to  the  bafe  of  the  cone,  drawn  through 
the  point  P,  to  cut  the  conic  furface. 

Fig  34.  Let  the  point  B be  without  the  bafe  of  the 
cone,  and  let  (VR,  drawn  through  P without  or  within  the 
conic  furface,  be  parallel  to  V B,  and  let  it  cut  the  conic- 
furface  in  and  R : through  P and  the  line  V B draw  a 
plane  cutting  the  conic  furface  in  the  lines  V G and  V FI, 
and  the  plane  of  the  bafe  in  the  line  B G H ; and  through 
P draw  L K parallel  to  G H.  Becaufe  VB  and  PQ^ll 
are  parallel,  therefore  the  line  PQ^R  is  contained  in  the 
plane  B V P,  7.  11.  E ; and  the  points  Q^and  R are  in  the 
lines  V H and  V G,  the  common  ft&ions  of  the  plane  and 
the  conic  furface.  Becaufe  (VP  i3  parallel  to  V B and 
LK  to  G H,  therefore  the  triangle  Q P L is  equiangular 
to  the  triangle  VB  H,  and  the  triangle  P K R to  the  trian- 
gle V G B : therefore  4.  6.  E. 

VB  : P R ::  BG  : PIC 
V B : P Q_  ::  B H : PL 

Confequently,  VB!:  PR  x P Q_::  BG  X BH  : Plv 
X PL,  23.  6.  E.  But  the  reftangle  BG  X BH  is 
equal  to  the  reflangle  under  the  fegments  of  any  other  line 
drawn  from  B to  cut  the  bafe  of  the  cone,  35  and  36 . 3.  E 4 
and  the  redtangle  PKx  K L is  equal  to  the  rectangle  un- 
der the  fegments  of  any  other  line,  parallel  to  the  piane  of 
the  bafe, drawn  from  P to  cut  the  conic  furface,  Cor.  Pr.  5 ; 
and  hence  the  proportion  is  manifeft  in  this  cafe.. 

Fig.  33.  And  if  the  point  B be  within  the  bafe  of  the 
cone,  and  a ftraight  line  (as  P Q R),  parallel  to  the  line 

V B 
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V B that  joins  the  point  B and  the  vertex  of  the  cone,  be 
drawn  to  cut  the  oppoiite  furfaces  through  a point  P litu- 
ated  without  or  within  the  cone:  the  propofition  maybe 
demon hrated  in  this  cafe,  in  the  very  fame  words  as  in  the 
former  cafe. 

Fig.  36.  And  if  the  point  P be  without  the  cone  as 
well  as  the  line  V B,  and  P S,  parallel  to  V B,  be  drawn  to 
touch  the  conic  furface,  inftead  of  cutting  it  ; then  the 
plane  PVB  will  meet  the  conic  furface  in  a line  VSM; 
and  B M will  touch  the  bafe  of  the  cone,  and  P N,  parallel 
to  BM,  will  touch  the  conic  furface.  And  becaufe  the 
two  triangles  SPN  and  VBM  are  equiangular,  there- 
fore, 

VB  : PS  ::  BM  : PN 
And  VB2:  PS5::  B M2 : P N2 

But  B M2  is  equal  to  the  redlangle  under  the  fegments  of 
any  line  drawn  from  B to  cut  the  bafe  of  the  cone  ; and 
PN2  is  equal  to  the  rv&angle  under  the  fegments  of  any 
line,  parallel  to  the  bafe  of  the  cone,  drawn  from  P to  cut 
the  conic  furface  ; and  hence  the  propofition  is  manifell  in 
this  cafe  alfo. 

Prop.  XXVI.  Fig.  37. 

If  a point  be  affumed  without  ©r  within  a cone,  and  two 
lines  be  drawn  through  it  to  meet  a conic  furface,  or  oppo- 
site furfaces,  and  fo  as  to  be  parallel  to  two  ftraight  lints 
given  by  pofition  ; then  the  redfangle  under  the  fegments  of 
the  fecant,  or  the  fquare  of  the  tangent,  parallel  to  one  of 
the  lints  given  by  poiition,  has  to  the  rectangle  under  the 
fegments  of  the  fecant,  or  to  the  fquare  of  the  tangent,  pa- 
rallel to  the  other  line  given  by  pofition,  a ratio  that  is 
eonftantly  the  fame,  wherever  the  point  (from  which  the 
lines  are  drawn)  is  aifumed  without  or  within  the  cone. 

Fig  37.  Let  V B and  V C be  two  ftraight  lines,  drawn 
from  the  vertex  of  a cone  to  the  plane  of  the  bafe,  and  given 
by  pofition  (or  parallel  to  lines  given  by  pofition)  ; and  let 
P 0 and  M N be  two  ftraight  lines  drawn  through  any 
aifumed  point,  as  R,  to  cut  the  conic  furface,  and  fo  as  to 
be  refpe&ivcly  parallel  to  C V and  V B : and  as  C V2  is 
to  the  redangle  C K xCL  (contained  by  the  fegments 
of  any  line  drawn  from  C to  cut  the  bafe  of  the  cone),  fo 
Jet  D,  any  afTumed  line,  or  magnitude,  be  to  E ; and  as 
V B2  is  to  B G X B H (the  redangle  contained  by  the 
fegments  of  any  line  drawn  from  B to  cut  the  bafe  of  the 
cone),  fo  let  F be  to  E;  and  draw  ST  parallel  to  the  bate 
of  the  cone  through  the  point  Iv  ; then,  Pr.  24. 

(CV2  : C K X KL,  or)  D : E ::  P R x R 0 ■ SR 
x RT,  and  BV1:  llGxG  H,  or)  F : E M R x 
RN  : S R X RT.  Therefore  invertendo  and  ex  aequo, 
D : F ::  P R x RQ_=  M R x R N. 

And,  as  the  fame  reafoning  applies  wherever  the  point  R is 
afTumed,  therefore  the  ratio  of  the  redangles  P R X R Qj 
and  M R X R N is  the  fame  with,  or  equal  to,  the  conftant 
ratio  of  D to  F,  wherever  the  point  R is  affumed. 

And,  in  like  manner,  may  the  propofition  be  dc-mon- 
ftrated  in  all  other  cafes,  or  in  all  pofitions  of  the  lines  PQ^_ 
and  M N,  whether  they  cut,  or  touch,  the  fame  or  oppo- 
fite  furfaces. 

Prop.  XXVII.  Fig.  38. 

If  a point  be  affumed  in  the  curve  of  an  hyperbola,  and 
a ftraight  line  be  drawn  through  it  to  cut  both  the  afymp- 
totes; the  redangle,  contained  by  the  fegments  intercepted 
between  the  point  in  the  curve  and  the  afymptotes,  will  be 
equal  to  the  fquare  of  the  femidiameter  to  which  the  ftraight 
line  is  parallel. 

Firft, Jet  the  ftraight  line  EMN,  drawn  through  E in 


the  curve  of  a hyperbola  and  cutting  the  afymptotes  in  M 
and  N,  be  parallel  to  the  tranfverfe  diameter,  G PI  ; j >in 
H E,  and  produce  it  to  meet  the  afymptotes  in  R and  S : 
it  is  obvious  that  the  triangle  RG  H is  equiangular  to  the 
triangle  R E N,  and  the  triangle  G H S to  the  triangle 
SEM;  therefore,  4.  6.  E. 

N £ : E R : : G H : Iff  R 
S H : G Iff  ::  S E : E M 

And,  becaufe  S H = E R,  and  S E = Iff  R,  Pr.  22. 
therefore, 

ex  aequo  N E : G Iff  ::  G PI  : E M 
confequently,  ME  x EN  = G H2,  17.6  E. 

Next,  when  the  line  is  parallel  to  a fecond  diameter.  And 
if  it  touch  the  curve  at  the  point  H through  which  it  is 
drawn,  as  KL;  then  the  two  fegments,  K H,  and  H L,  are 
equal  to  one  another,  Pr.  13,  and  to  the  femidiameter  GP, 
to  which  KL  is  parallel,  Def.  XVI;  whence  the  propofiti  n 
is  manifeft.  But  if  a line,  as  D F,  drawn  through  the  point 
of  the  curve,  E,  parallel  to  the  fecond  diameter  G P,  do 
not  touch  the  hyperbola,  let  K L,  parallel  to  G P,  touch 
the  hyperbola  in  PI,  and  join  H E,  cutting  the  afymp- 
totes in  R and  S.  Becaufe  KL  and  D F are  parallel  (be- 
ing, both,  parallel  to  G P),  therefore  the  triangles,  R PI  L, 
and  KHS,  are  refpe&ively  equiangular  to  the  triangles 
REF  and  D E S;  therefore, 

FE  : ER  ::  HL  : HR 
SH  : HR  ;;  SE  : ED 

And,  becaufe  SH=ER  and  S E = Iff  R,  therefore, 
ex  aequo  FE  : HK  ::  IffL  : ED 
confequently,  F E x ED=HKx  HL=GP!. 

Cor.  If  any  number  of  ftraight  lines,  all  parallel  to  one 
another,  meet  the  two  afymptotes  and  the  hyperbola  or  op- 
polite  hyperbolas ; the  redftangles  contained  by  the  fegments 
of  the  parallels,  intercepted  between  the  afymptotes  and 
the  curve,  will  be  all  equal  to  one  another. 

For  each  of  the  rectangles  is  equal  to  the  fquare  of  the 
femidiameter  drawn  parallel  to  the  lines. 

Prop.  XXVIII.  Fig.  3S. 

If  a point  be  affumed  without  or  within  a conic  feflion, 
and  two  ftraight  lines  be  drawn  through  it  to  cut  or  touch 
the  fedftion  or  oppofite  ftdlions,  and  fo  as  to  be  parallel  to 
two  lines  given  by  pofition  ; then  the  reftangle  under  the 
fegments  of  the  fecant,  or  the  fquare  of  the  tangent,  pa- 
rallel to  one  of  the  lines  given  by  pofition,  will  have  to  the 
reCtangle  under  the  fegments  of  the  fecant,  or  to  rhe  fquare 
of  the  tangents  parallel  to  the  other  line  given  by  pofition, 
a ratio  that  is  always  the  fame,  wherever  the  point  (through 
which  the  lines  are  drawn),  is  affumed  without  or  within 
the  fedftion.  And  in  the  ellipfe  and  hyperbola,  or  oppofite 
hyperbolas,  the  conftant  ratio  is  equal  to  that  of  the  fquares 
of  the  diameters  drawn  parallel  to  the  lines  given  by  po- 
fition. 

For  fecants  and  tangents  of  a conic  feftion  are  fecants 
and  tangents  of  a conic  furface,  and  thus  the  firft  part  of 
this  propofition  is  included  in  propofition  25. 

And  becaufe'  the  diameters  of  an  ellipfe  interfeft  in  the 
centre,  and  are  bife&ed  there,  Pr.  14;  therefore  the  ratio  of 
the  rectangles  under  the  fegments  of  the  fecants,  is,  in  this 
cafe,  the  fame  with  the  ratio  of  the  fquares  of  the  femidia- 
meters,  or  the  fame  with  the  ratio  of  the  fquares  of  the  dia- 
meters themfelves:  and  thus  the  fecond  part  of  the  propofi- 
tion, in  as  much  as  it  regards  the  ellipfe,  is  manifeft  from 
the  firft  part. 

It  remains  to  demonftrate  the  fecond  part  of  the  propofi- 
tion in  the  cafe  of  the  hyperbola.  Affume  any  point,  as  F, 
(Jig.  38.),  in  one  of  the  afymptotes,  and  through  F draw 
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B I and  C E (terminated  by  the  hyperbola,  or  oppofite  hy- 
perbolas), parallel  to  two  femidiameters  G P and  G H ; and 
let  B I,  and  C E,  or  thcfe  lines  produced,  cut  the  other 
afymptote  in  D and  A.  Becaufe  B A = F I,  Pr.  22;  there- 
fore BF  x F I = BF  x BA  — G H*;  and,  in  like  manner, 
EF  x FC  = DC  x CF  = GP%  Pr.  27.  Therefore  the 
ratio  of  the  fquares  of  the  femidiameters  G PI  and  G P,  or 
the  ratio  of  the  fquares  of  the  diameters  themfelves,  is  equal 
to  the  ratio  of  the  re&angles  BF  X FI  and  E F X F C. 
And  becaufe  the  ratio  of  the  rectangle  BF  X FI  to  the 
redtangle  EFx  F C is  equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  reftangles 
under  the  fegments  of  any  lines  terminated  by  the  curve  or 
curves  that  interftft  one  another,  and  are  parallel  to  B I and 
F D (the  fquares  of  the  tangents  being  taken  when  the  lines 
touch  the  curve  inftead  of  cutting  it),  therefore,  in  the  cafe 
of  the  hyperbola  alfo,  the  fecond  part  of  the  proportion  is 
inanifeft  from  the  firft  part. 

Cor.  1.  If  two  tangents  be  drawn  to  an  ellipfe,  or  a hy- 
perbola, or  oppotite  hyperbolas,  from  the  fame  point,  then 
thefe  tangents  arc  proportional  to  the  diameters,  or  femidia- 
meters, drawn  parallel  to  the  tangents. 

For  the  fquares  of  the  tangents  are  proportional  to  the 
fquares  of  the  diameters. 

Cor.  1.  If  a right  line  be  ordinately  applied  to  a diameter 
of  an  ellipfe,  or  to  a tranfverfe  diameter  of  a hyperbola  ; then 
as  the  fquare  of  the  diameter  is  to  the  fquare  of  the  conju- 
gate diameter,  fo  is  the  re&angle  contained  by  the  ab- 
iciffes  of  the  diameter,  between  the  vertices  and  ordinate,  to 
the  fquare  of  the  ordinate. 

For  the  double-ordinate  is  bife&ed  by  the  diameter,  and 
it  is  parallel  to  the  conjugate  diameter. 

Prop.  XXIX.  Fig.  39. 

If  an  ordinate  be  drawn  to  a fecond  diameter  of  oppofite 
hyperbolas  ; the  fquare  of  this  fecond  diameter  is  to  the 
fquare  of  the  conjugate  diameter,  as  the  fum  of  the  fquares 
of  the  fecond  diameter,  and  of  the  part  of  it  between  the 
centre  and  the  ordinate,  ib  to  the  fquare  of  the  ordinate. 

Let  PQ 'ffg-  39’)  he  a fecond  diameter  of  two  oppofite 
hyperbolas,  and  F H the  diameter  conjugate  to  it,  and  let 
MO  be  an  ordinate  to  P Qj  draw  M N parallel  to  P Q^; 
then  M N will  be  an  ordinate  of  the  diameter  F FI  ; Dej'. 
XX. 

Therefore,  G VP  : G P=  ::  FN  X NH.orGN’- 
G H2  : M N2,  Cor.  2.  Pr.  27  : 

therefore  GH: : GP:  ::  GN%  or  MO2  : GP2  + MN:  12. 
5.  E.  and  invertendo,  G P2  : G H2  : : G P'2  -f-  M N2  : 
MO2. 

Prop.  XXX.  Fig.  40. 

If  a right  line,  as  P T,  drawn  through  a point  P in  the 
furface  of  a cone  fo  as  to  be  parallel  to  a right  line  V B 
contained  in  the  conic  furface,  meet  two  parallel  lines  (in 
the  points  R and  S)  that  cut  or  touch  the  conic  furface  or 
oppofite  furfaces  : then  P R is  to  P S as  the  re&angle  un- 
der the  fegments  of  the  fecant,  or  the  fquare  of  the  tangent, 
drawn  through  the  point  R,  is  to  the  reCbmgle  under  the 
fegments  of  the  fecant  or  to  the  fquare  of  the  tangent, 
diawn  through  the  point  S. 

Through  the  two  parallels  PT  and  V B (Jig.  40.)  draw 
a plane  cutting  the  conic  furface  again  in  the  litre  V A,  and 
the  plane  of  the  bafe  in  the  line  B A ; and,  through  R and 
S,  draw  M N and  FI  G parallel  to  A B.  Becaufe  P T is 
parallel  to  V B and  R N to  S G,  therefore  RNG8  is  a 
parallelogram  ; and  R N is  = G S.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
triangles  P M R and  P H S are  equiangular  : therefore  P R. 
is  to  P S as  M R is  to  H S,  4.  <5.  E,  or  as  M R x R N 
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is  to  H S x S G,  1.  <5.  E.  But  M R x RN  and  H S x 
S G are  refpeCFively  equal  to  the  re&angles  contained  by 
the  fegments  of  any  two  lines,  parallel  to  the  bafe  of  the 
cone,  drawn  through  R and  S to  cut  the  conic  furface. 
Cor.  Pr.  5.  and 'hence  the  propofition  is  manifeft,  when  P T 
meets  two  lines  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  bafe. 

And  if  P T meet  two  parallel  lines  D E and  I K, 
not  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  bafe;  then,  let  the  fame 
conftrudftion  be  made  as  before  : and  becaufe  D E is  pa- 
rallel to  I K,  and  M N to  G H ; therefore, 

DR  x RE  : MR  x RN  ::  IS  x SKtHSxSG; 

Alternando,  DR  x RE  : I S x S K ::  M R X 
RN  : IIS  x SG.  Therefore,  as  is  obvious  from  what 
has  already  been  (hewn, 

P R : P S ::  DRX  RE:  IS  x SK. 

And  if  S be  without  the  cone  and  the  line  drawn 
through  it  touch  the  conic  furface  inftead  of  cutting  it, 
the  reafoning  is  ftili  the  fame,  when  the  fquare  of  the  tan- 
gent is  taken  in  place  of  the  reftangle  under  the  fegments  of 
the  fecant. 

Prop.  XXXI. 

If  two  points  be  affumed  in  the  diameter  of  a parabola, 
or  in  a right  line  drawn  through  a point  in  the  curve  of  an 
hyperbola  parallel  to  one  of  the  afymptotes,  and  two  paral- 
lel lines  be  drawn  from  thefe  points  to  cut,  or  touch, 
the  curve  or  oppofite  curves ; then,  as  the  rectangle  under 
the  fegments  of  the  fecant  or  the  fquare  of  the  tangent, 
drawn  from  one  of  the  affumed  points,  is  to  the  reftangle 
under  the  fegments  of  the  fecant,  or  to  the  fquare  of  the 
tangent,  drawn  from  the  other  affumed  point,  fo  is  the  feg- 
rnent  of  the  diameter  of  the  parabola,  or  of  the  line  parallel 
to  the  afymptote,  between  the  firft  affumed  point  and  the 
curve,  to  the  fegment  of  the  fame  line  between  the  fecond  af- 
fumed point  and  the  curve. 

Becaufe  all  the  diameters  of  a parabola,  Def.  XIII.  and 
all  the  ftraight  lines  drawn  parallel  to  an  afymptote  of  a 
hyperbola,  Cor.  2.  Def.  XV.  are  parallel  to  a right  line  con- 
tained in  the  conic  furface  ; and  becaufe  fecants,  and  tan- 
gents of  a parabola,  or  a hyperbola,  are  fecants  and  tangents 
of  a conic  furface  : therefore  it  is  manifeft  that  this  pro- 
pofition  is  included  in  the  laft  propofition. 

Cor.  The  fquares  of  the  ordinates  drawn  to  a diameter 
of  a parabola  are  proportional  to  the  abfeiffes  of  the  dia- 
meter between  the  ordinates  and  the  vertex. 

Pig.  43.  For  the  double  ordinates  of  a diameter  of  a para- 
bola, as  G F D and  L K E are  parallel  to  one  another  ; 
Cor.  Def.  XVII.  therefore,  by  this  propofition, 
GFxFD,  or  G F2 : L K x K E,  or  L K2 : : A F : AK. 

Prop.  XXXII.  Fig,  41,  42,  and  43. 

If  an  ordinate  be  drawn  to  a diameter  of  a conic  feftion, 
which  is  not  a fecond  diameter  of  a hyperbola  : then,  in 
the  ellipfe,  the  fquare  of  the  ordinate  is  equal  to  a rect- 
angle contained  by  an  abfeifs  of  the  diameter  and  a con- 
ftant  line,  deficient  by  a re&angle  fimilar  to  that  contained 
by  the  conllant  line  and  the  diameter ; and,  in  the  hyper- 
bola, the  fquare  of  the  ordinate  is  equal  to  a reCtangle  con- 
tained by  an  abfeifs  of  the  diameter,  and  a conftant  line, 
exceeding  by  a redtangle  fimilar  to  that  contained  by  the 
conftant  line  and  the  diameter  : and  in  the  parabola,  the 
fquare  of  the  ordinate  is  equal  to  a refhangle  contained  by 
the  abfeifs  of  the  diameter  and  a conftant  line. 

Let  A B (Jig.  41  and  42.)  be  a diameter  of  an  ellipfe,  or 
a tranfverfe  diameter  of  a hyperbola,  F G an  ordinate  of  it, 
and  D E the  conjugate  diameter  ; draw  A H perpendicular 
to  A B and  equal  to  a third  proportional  to  A B and  D E, 

and 
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Jmrl  join  B H : draw  F L parallel  to  A H,  and  complete  the 
parallelograms  A K,  F N and  A M.  It  is  obvious  that 
BA  is  to  A H as  B F is  to  F L,  4.  6.  E,  or  as  B F x 
F A is  to  F L X F A or  the  reftangle  F N,  1.  6.  E. 
And  becaufe  A H is  a third  proportional  to  B A and  E D, 
therefore, 

BA:  AH  ::  B A5  • D E%  Cor.  2,  20.  6.  E.  ::  A F x 
FB:F  G2.  Cor.  2.  Pr.  28, 

Therefore, 

A F x F B : F G*  : : A F x F B : reft.  F N,  14.  5.  E. 

Therefore  G F'2  = reftangle  F N.  Now,  in  the  ellipfe, 
the  reftangle  F N is  deficient  from  the  reftangle  A M,  con- 
tained by  the  abfcifs  A F and  the  line  A FI  (which  is  the 
fame  for  all  the  ordinates)  by  the  reftaugle  N M,  fimilar  to 
the  reftangle  A K,  contained  by  A FI  and  A B ; and,  in  the 
hyperbola,  the  rectangle  F N exceeds  the  reftangle  A M by 
the  reftangle  N M,  fimilar  to  the  redangle  A K. 

In  the  parabola  (Jig.  43.)  let  one  ordinate  of  a diameter 
be  pitched  upon,  as  L IC,  and  take  AH,  a third  propor- 
tional to  the  abfcifs  A K and  the  ordinate  L K ; then,  if 
F G be  any  other  ordinate, 

LKEFGH:  AK:AF,  (Cor.  Pr.31) ::  AK  x AH:AF  x 
AH. 

And  becaufe  L K2  = A K x A H,  therefore  F G2  = 
A F x A H,  the  rectangle  contained  by  the  abfcifs  A F 
and  the  line  A H,  which  is  the  fame  for  all  the  ordinates  of 
the  diameter. 

Def.  XX.  The  conftant  line  A H is  called  the  parameter 
of  the  diameter  A B ; and,  in  the  ejlipfe  and.  hyperbola,  it  is 
a third  proportional  to  the  diameter  A B,  and  the  conjugate 
diameter  D E ; but,  in  the  parabola,  it  is  a third  propor- 
tional to  the  abfcifs  of  any  one  ordinate  of  a diameter,  and 
the  ordinate  itfelf. 

Scholium. 

The  phrafes  <c  deficient”  and  “ exceeding  by'  a reftangle 
fimilar  to  another  reftangle,”  occur  in  Euclid’s  Elements, 
27  and  28.  6.  E.  although  they  are  now  generally  difufed 
by  geometricians  ; and,  it  mult  be  confeffed,  they  are  far 
from  expreffing  the  meaning  they  are  intended  to  convey,  in 
a fimple  and  perfpicuous  manner.  Thefe  expreffions  have 
been  ufed  in  enunciating  this  propofition,  with  the  view  of 
drawing  the  attention  to  the  diitinguifhing  circumftances 
from  which  the  feveral  conic  feftions  derived  their  names. 
For  Apollonius  gave  the  name  of  the  ellipfe  to  one  of  thefe 
curves,  on  account  of  the  deleft  of  the  fquare  of  the  ordinate 
from  the  reftangle  contained  by  the  abfcifs  and  the  parame- 
ter : and  he  called  another  of  them  an  hyperbola,  from  the 
excefs  of  the  fame  fquare  above  the  fame  reftangle  ; and  the 
third  a parabola,  on  account  of  the  exaft  equality  of  the 
fame  two  fpaces. 

Prop.  XXXIII.  Fig.  44.,  Plate  VI. 

Let  a fealene  cone  be  cut  by  a plane  drawn  through 
the  axis  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  hafe,  making  the 
triangular  feftion  V A B ; and  let  V D,  cutting  A B pro- 
duced, in  D,  be  drawn  fo  as  to  make  the  angle  B V D equal 
to  the  angle  V A B ; and  let  I E be  drawn  in  the  plane  of 
the  bafe  perpendicular  to  AD:  then,  if  a point  be  aHumed 
in  the  plane  of  the  bafe  of  the  cone,  but  without  the  bafe, 
the  fquare  of  the  line  drawn  from  that  point  to  the  vertex  of 
the  cone  is  greater  than,  or  equal  to,  orlefsthan,  a reftangle 
contained  by  the  fegments  of  any  line  drawn  from  the  fame 
point  to  cut  the  bafe  of  the  cone,  according  as  the  alfumed 
point  is  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  line  1 E as  the  bafe  of  the 
cone,  or  in  the  line  I E,  or  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  line 
1 E. 

For,  let  I be  any  point  in  the  line  I E,  and  draw  I V to 
the  vertex,  and  I K to  cut  the  bafe  of  the  cone  through  the 


c?ntrp  C.  Becaufe  the  angle  B V D is  equal  to  the  angle 
B A V,  therefore  V D is  a tangent  of  a circle  defended 
about  the  triangle  A V B,  32.  3.  E.;  therefore  V D*  = 
AD  x DB  (36.  3.  E.)  =s  DC5  - CB\  6.  2.  E. : to  thele 
equals  add  D I2 ; and  V D2  -j-  D Is  --  D C2  -f-  D I3  ~~ 
CB\  But  it  is  evident  that  D I is  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  A V D ; therefore,  V D2  -f-  D I2  = V 1%  47.  1.  E.  j 
and  D C2  + D I!  ~ C Ba  = I C2  — • C L2  = K I x IE, 
6.  2.  E.  Therefore,  K I x I L = V P. 

Secondly,  let  M be  a point,  without  the  bafe  of  the  cone, 
and  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  line,  I E,  as  the  bafe  ; and,  let  a 
plane  drawn  through  hi  V,  and  the  centre  of  the  bafe,  cut 
the  cone  in  the  triangle,  K V L,  and  the  plane  of  the  bafe 
in  the  line  KLM:  produce  K M to  meet  I E in  I,  and  draw 
I V.  It  has  been  (hewn  that  I V2  — IK  x IE;  there- 
fore, if  a circle  be  deferibed  about  the  triangle  K V L,  V I 
will  be  a tangent  of  that  circle  (32.  3.  E.).  and  the  line  V M, 
will  cut  its  periphery  in  a point  m,  fituated  between  V and 
M ; and  becaufe  V,  m,  L,  and  K are  points  in  the  fame  cir- 
cle, therefore  VM  X M m = KM  X M L,  36. 3.  E. 
But  V M'2  is  greater  than  V M X M m ■ therefore  it  is  all® 
greater  than  K M x M E. 

Thirdly,  let  N be  a point  in  the  plane  of  the  bafe  of  the 
cone  pi.  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  line  I E ; and,  the  fame 
conilruftion  being  made  as  before,  it  is  manifelt  that  V N 
will  be  entirely  without  the  circle  deferibed  about  the  triangle 
KVL  (of  which  VI  is  a tangent);  and  that  V N,  whew 
produced,  will  cut  the  periphery  as  at  n ; then  n N x N V' 
— N Iv  x NL.  But  N V;  is  lefs  than  »N  x N V ; there- 
fore it  is  lefs  than  N K X N L. 

Cor.  If  I be  a point  in  the  plane  of  the  bafe  of  the  cone, 
futh  that  I V2  = I K x I L : then  I is  a point  in  the  linev 
found  in  the  manner  deferibed  in  the  enunciation  of  this  pro- 
polition . 

Prop.  XXXIV.  Fig.  45. 

Tf  a fealene  cone  be  cut  by  a plane  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  bafe,  making  the  triangular  feftion  VAB; 
and  let  I E be  the  line  found  in  the  Fall  propofition  ; alto, 
let  the  cone  be  cut  by  a plane,  making  an  elliptical  feftion, 
P F Q H,  the  determining  line  of  which,  M N,  is  parallel  to 
the  line  I E ; and  let  F FI  be  the  diameter  of  the  feftion  that 
is  parallel  to  M N.  Then,  if  M N fall  between  the  bafe  of 
the  cone  and  IE,  F H is  the  lead  diameter  of  the  feftion  ; 
and,  if  MN  fall  upon  I E,  all  the  diameters  of  the  feftion 
are  equal  to  F FI  and  to  one  another ; and  if  F H fall  on  the 
oppofite  fide  of  I E to  the  bafe  of  the  cone,  F H is  the 
greateft  diameter  of  the  feftion. 

Let  R S be  any  diameter  of  the  feftion  different  from 
F FI,  and  draw  V K (meeting  M N in  K)  parallel  to  R S; 
and  let  KLT  cut  the  bafe  of  the  cone.  Becaufe  R S and 
H F are  bifefted  in  the  centre  G,  therefore, 

RGS:  HG!::  VK1:  KL  x K T,  Pr.  25. 

Now,  if  M N fall  between  the  bafe  of  the  cone  and  I E, 
then  V K2  is  greater  than  K T X K Qj  Pr.  33  ; therefore 
R G is  greater  than  H G ; and,  in  this  cafe,  FH  is  the  lead 
diameter  of  the  feftion. 

And,  if  M N fall  upon  I E,  then  V R2  — K T x KL  ; 
therefore  RG  z HG;  and,  in  this  cafe,  the  feftion  is  a 
circle. 

And,  ladly,  if  M N be  on  the  other  fide  of  I E to  the 
bafe,  then  KV5  is  lefs  than  KT  x KL;  therefore  R G 
is  lefs  than  FI  G ; and,  in  this  cafe,  F H is  the  greated  dia- 
meter of  the  feftion. 

Cor.  1.  If  a feftion  of  a cone,  not  parallel  to  the  plane  of 
the  bafe,  be  a circle,  then  I E,  the  line  found  in  Prop.  3 2, 
is  the  determining  line  of  that  feftion. 

For  R G2  : HG1:;  KV2:  KT  X KL. 

And, 
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And,  becaufe  the  ft&ion  is  a circle,  therefore  RG  = 
H G ; therefore  KV'=  K T X KL;  therefore  K is  a 
point  in  the  line  I E,  Cor.  Pr.  25.  And,  in  like  manner,  it 
may  be  Ihewn  that  every  point  of  the  determining  line  of  the 
fedtion  is  in  the  line  I E. 

Cor.  2.  Let  PQ^be  the  common  fedtion  of  the  plane 
"V  A B,  and  the  plane  of  the  ellipfe;  then  PQjsa  diameter 
of  the  ellipfe.  It  is  manifeft  that  M N is  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  V A B ; therefore  F H,  parallel  to  M N,  is  per- 
peiid'cular  to  the  fame  plane  and  to  P Q^_  Alfo  P Q__and 
E PI  are  conjugate  diameters,  Pr.  17.  Therefore,  when  the 
plane  V A B is  perpenhcular  to  the  plane  of  the  bafe,  F H, 
the  d'ameter  of  the  ellipfe,  parallel  to  the  bafe  of  the  cone, 
cuts  its  conjugate  diameter,  P Q,  at  right  angles. 

Sch  OLIUM. 

If  F P QJPI  be  a fedtion  of  the  cone,  of  which  I E is  the 
determining  line , it  is  plain  that  P Q_is  parallel  to  V D ; 
therefore,  the  angle  VQ^P  = angle  BVD  = angle 
V A B.  Therefore,  the  triangle  P V Q^is  iimilar  to  the 
triangle  B A V ; but  the  angles  at  the  bafe  of  the  one  tri- 
angle have  a fub-contrary  pofuion  to  the  equal  angles  at  the 
bafe  of  the  other  triangle.  For  this  reafon  a fedlion  of  a 
cone  that  has  the  line  I F (found  as  in  Prop.  32.)  for  its  de- 
termining line,  is  called  a fub-contrary  fedtion. 

The  word  ellipfe  has  hitherto  been  ufed  to  denote,  gene- 
rally, thofe  fedtions  of  a -cone  which  have  their  determining 
lines  w thout  the  bafe  of  the  cone  ; but,  as  it  has  been  {hewn 
that  the  conic  fedtion  is  a circle  in  one  particular  cafe  {viz. 
the  fub-contrary  fedtion)  included  in  this  general  definition, 
precifion  requires  that  the  term  ellipfe  be  hereafter  reftridted 
in  its  fignification,  fo  as  to  exclude  that  particular  cafe. 

Prop.  XXXV.  Fig.  46. 

An  ellipfe  being  given,  it  is  required  to  draw  a diameter 
-of  it  that  (hall  be  equal  to  F H,  the  diameter  which  is  pa- 
rallel to  the  bafe  of  the  cone  ; but  the  plane  V A B,  drawn 
through  the  vertex  of  the  cone,  and  that  diameter  of  the 
bafe  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  determining  line  of  the 
eliipfe,  mufl  not  be  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  bafe 
of  the  cone. 

Draw  the  line  I E,  as  in  propofition  32.  And  becaufe 
I E and  M N are  perpendicular  to  two  different  diameters 
of  the  bafe  of  the  cone,  they  are  not  parallel : let  them 
meet  in  K,  and  draw  V IC,  and  the  diameter  R S,  parallel 
to  V K ; then  FH=RS.  For,  becaufe  R S and  F H 
are  bifedted  in  the  centre  G,  therefore, 

V Ka : IC  T x K L ::  F Ga : R G\  Pr.  24. 

But  V K1  = K T x K I.  ; therefore,  FG  = R G. 

Cor.  Only  one  diameter  can  be  drawn  that  {hall  be  equal 
-to  F H. 

For,  if  F H = R S,  then  VK’  = KTx  KL;  there- 
fore, K is  in  the  line  I E ; and  I E can  meet  M N only  in 

•one  point. 

Def.  XXI.  A diameter  of  a conic  fedtion,  that  cuts  its 
ordinates  at  right  angles,  is  called  an  axis. 

Cor.  Becaufe  two  conjugate  diameters  of  an  ellipfe, 
and  opDofite  hyperbolas,  cue  their  ordinates  in  the  fame 
angles,  Pr.  24.  ; therefore,  if  thefe  become  axes  of  thefe 
curves,  there  will  necefiarily  be  two  ; and  thefe  will  be 
conjugate  diameters,  and  they  will  cut  one  another  at 
right  angles. 

Prop.  XXXVI.  Fig.  47  and  48. 

An  ellipfe  has  only  two  axes. 

LetFH  {Jig.  47-)be  the  diameter  of  the  ellipfe  drawn  parallel 
to  the  bafe  of  the  cone  ; and,firft,  let  F H be  the  greateft  or 


the  lead  diameter  of  the  ellipfe,  Pr.  34.  ; then,  it  Las  already 
been  fiiewn,  that  FPI  cuts  its  conjugate  PQ^  at  right  angles, 
Cor.  2 Pr.  34.  ; and,  therefore,  F H and  P (5_are  axes  of  the 
ellipfe,  Cor.  Dtp'.  XXI.  Alfo  they  are  the  only  axes  of  the 
ellipfe.  For,  let  X Y be  any  other  diameter,  then  X Y is 
not  perpendicular  to  F H ; draw  F Z O,  (cutting  the  ellipfe 
again  in  O)  perpendicular  to  X Y,  and  draw  G O.  Be- 
caufe F H is  the  greated  or  lead  diameter  of  the  ellipfe  ; 
therefore,  F G is  not  equal  to  G O ; therefore,  F Z is  not 
equal  to  Z O,  47.  1.  F.  Therefore  F O,  perpendicular 
to  X Y,  is  not  an  ordinate  of  X Y;  therefore,  X Y is  not 
an  axis. 

Secondly,  when  F H is  not  the  greated  or  lead  diameter 
of  the  ell'ple,  draw  the  diameter  R S equal  to  F H,  Pr.  35. ; 
and  draw  the  diameter  L K and-D  F to  bifedt  the  angles 
contained  by  F H and  R S ; join  FS.  And,  becaufe  L IC 
bifedts  the  angle  at  the  vertex  of  the  ifofceles  triangle  FG  S, 
it  will  bifedt  the  bafe  F S,  and  will  cut  it  at  right  angles. 
And  becaufe  L IC  cuts  F S,  one  of  its  ordinates  at 
right  angles,  therefore  L IC  is  an  axis ; and,  it  is  plain, 
that  D E,  parallel  to  F S,  is  another  axis  and  the  conju- 
gate of  L IC.  Alfo,  L 1C  and  D E are  the  only  axes  of  the 
ellipfe.  For,  let  X Y be  any  other  diameter  ; then  X Y is 
not  perpendicular  both  to  F H and  to  R S ; let  it  be  not 
perpendicular  to  F H,  and  draw  F Z O (cutting  the  ellipfe 
again  in  O)  perpendicular  to  XY,  and  join  G O.  Becaufe 
R S is  the  only  diameter  of  the  ellipfe  that  is  equal  to  F H, 
Cor  Pr.  35.  j therefore  F G is  not  equal  to  GO  ; therefore 
F Z is  not  equal  to  ZO.  And  becaufe  F O,  perpendicular 
to  X Y,  is  not  an  ordinate  of  X Y,  therefore  X Y is  not 
an  axis. 

Prop.  XXXVII.  Fig.  49.  • 

A hyperbola  has  only  two  axes. 

Let  G F and  G K be  the  afymptotes  of  the  hyperbola, 
and  draw  the  tratifverfe  diameter  G A to  bifedt  the  angle  of 
the  afymptotes,  and  the  fecond  diameter  D E to  bifedt  the 
adjacent  angle;  let  FIC,  drawn  between  the  afymptotes, 
be  perpendicular  to  G A,  and  meet  the  hyperbola  in  M and  N. 
Becaufe  F K is  perpendicular  to  GL,  and  the  angle  FGL  ~ 
the  angle  KGL,  therefore  F I,  = LIC,  26. 1. E.  But  F M 
= NK,  Pr.  22. ; therefore  ML=LN.  Therefore,  MN per- 
pendicular to  G A,  is  an  ordinate  of  G A ; therefore,  G A 
is  an  axis  ; and  D E,  parallel  to  M N,  is  the  conjugate  of 
G A,  and  another  axis,  Pr.  24. 

And  if  G A do  not  bifedt  the  angle  F G K,  then  F 1C, 
perpendicular  to  G A,  will  not  be  bifedted  in  I,  ; therefore 
M L will  not  be  equal  to  L N ; therefore  in  this  cafe,  MN, 
perpendicular  to  G A,  is  not  an  ordinate  of  G A.  There- 
fore, the  hyperbola  has  no  axes  befides  G A and  D E. 

Prop.  XXXVIII.  Fig.  so. 

A parabola  has  only  one  axis. 

Let  O S,  terminated  by  the  curve,  be  perpendicular  to 
apy  diameter,  and  draw  the  diameter  PQ_to  bifedt  OS; 
and,  becaufe  all  the  diameters  of  the  curve  are  parallel,  there- 
fore, P Q_  is  perpendicular  to  O S,  and  an  axis  of  the 
curve,  Def.  XXI.  And  becaufe  O S can  be  an  ordinate  of 
only  one  diameter,  therefore  there  is  only  one  axis. 

Prop.  XXXIX.  Fig.  51  and  52. 

The  two  axes  of  an  ellipfe  are  always  unequal ; and  the 
greater  axis  is  the  greatdt  diameter,  and  the  Jefs  axis  the 
lealt  diameter  of  the  curve.  And  that  axis  of  a hyperbola, 
which  is  a tranfverfe  diameter,  is  the  lealt  of  all  the  tranf- 
verfe  diameters. 


Let 
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Let  A B and  DE  {Jig-  ^t.)  be  the  two  axes  of  an  el- 
lipfe,  C the  centre,  and  C H any  femidiarneter  ; draw  H P 
perpendicular  to  A B,  and  II  Q_  perpendicular  to  D E. 
Becaufe  AB  and  DE  are  conjugate  diameters;  and  H P an 
ordinate  to  AB,  and  HQ^au  ordinate  to  DE;  there* 
fore, 

A B2  : D ED:  A P x P B : H P*.  Cor.  2.  Pr.  2S. 

Now,  if  A B be  fuppofed  to  be  equal  to  D E,  it  will 
follow  that  A P X P B = H P*  ; therefore,  A P x P B 
+ C P = H P’  + C P2,  or  A C*  — C H*.  Therefore,  A C 
^CH  ; and  the  ellipfe  wtil  be  a circle,  which  is  not  the 
cale.  Cor.  r.  Pr.  33.  Therefore,  AB  and  D E are  un- 
equal ; let  A B be  fuppofed  to  be  greater  than  D E. 

Becaufe  A B2  is  greater  than  D E2,  therefore  A P x 
P B is  greater  than  H P2 ; and  A.  P x P B -f-  C P%  or 
A CP,  is  greater  than  H F2  + P CP,  or  C Kb  Therefore 
the  femi-axis  A C is  greater  than  any  other  l'emi-diameter 
H C. 

I11  like  manner, 

DE‘:  A B-  ::  D Q_x  QE  : PI  Q\ 

Therefore  DQ_X  Q^E  is  lefi  than  H (V* ; and  D(I  X 
Q^E  + C Q\  or  C D;,  is  lefs  than  H Qy  -)-  CQ2,  or  C H'h 
Therefore  the  femi-axis  D C is  lefs  than  any  other  femi- 
diameter  C H. 

Fig.  52.  In  the  hyperbola’,  a tangent  of  the  c«rve  drawn 
from  the  extremity  of  the  axis  C A,  as  A T,  falls  between 
the  centre  and  the  cutve;  and  becaufe  CA,the  femi-axis,  is 
lefs  than  any  other  line  drawn  from  C to  A T,  much  more 
is  it  lefs  than  a femi-diameter  C H drawn  from  C to-  the 
curve  bn  the  other  fide  of  A T. 

Definition  XXII. 

The  greater  axis  of  an  ellipfe  is  called  the  tranfverfe  axis; 
and  the  lefs,  the  conjugate  axis ; and,  in  the  hyperbola,  that 
one  is  the  tranfverfe  axis  which  is  a tranfverfe  diameter,  and 
the  other  is  the  conjugate  axis. 

Prop.  XL.  Fig.  51  and  52. 

A diameter  of  an  ellipfe  nearer  the  tranfverfe  axis  is 
greater  than  one  more  remote ; and  a tranfverfe  diameter  of 
tlie  hyperbola  nearer  the  tranfverfe  axis  is  lefs  than  one  more 
remote. 

Fig.  51.  Let  C K and  C H be  two  femi-diameters  of  an 
ellipfe;  join  H K,  and  draw  A G parallel  to  H K;  join 
C G and  draw  C L to  bifect  H K.  Becaufe  C L bifedls 
H K,  it  willlikewife  bifeA  AG,  Pr.  15.  And  becaufe  AM 
= M G,  and  A C is  greater  than  C G,  therefore  the  angle 
AMCis  greater  than  the  angle  GMC,  25.  r.  E;  that 
is,  the  angle  KLC  is  greater  than  the  angle  H L C.  And 
becaufe  H L = L K,  therefore  K C,  nearer  to  C A,  is 
greater  than  PI  C more  remote  from  C A,  24.  1.  E. 

In  the  hyperbola,  the  fame  conftruftion  being  made,  be- 
casife  AC  is  lefs  than  C G,  therefore  the  angle  A M C,  or 
K L C,  is  lefs  than  the  angle  G M C,  or  H L C.  There- 
fore C K ia  lefs' than  C H. 

Definitions.  Fig.  53,  54,  and  55. 

XXIII.  Let  AB  (Jig.  53  and  54.)  be  the  tranfverfe 
axis,  D E the  conjugate  axis,  and  C the  centre  of  an  ellipfe, 
or  hyperbola,  or  oppofite  hyperbolas;  and  let  C F and  C f 
be  taken  in  the  tranfverfe  axis,  fuch  that  C F2  and  C f2 
are  each  equal  to  C A’3 — C D*  in  the  ellipfe,  and  to  C A2 
-f  C D2  in  the  hyperbola  ; then  ths  two  points  F and  f are 
c-dled  tiie  foci  of  the  ellipfe,  hyperbola,  or  oppofite  hyper- 
bolas. 
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Fig.  53.  But  the  foeus  of  a parabola  is  a point  Fin  the 
axis,  within  the  curve,  and  diltant  from  the  vertex  by  a lin* 
equal  to  one  fourth  part  of  the  parameter  of  the  ax;s. 

Cor.  The  diftance  of  each  of  the  foci  of  an  ellipfe  from 
either  extremity  of  the  conjugate  axis  is  equal  to  half  the 
tranfverfe  axis ; and  the  diftance  of  either  of  the  foci  of  a 
hyperbola  from  the  centre  is  equal  to  the  diftance  between 
the  extremities  of  the  tranverfe  and  conjugate  axes. 

XXIV.  If  F (Jig.  ^3  and  54.)  be  a focus  of  an  ellipfe, 
or  hyperbola,  or  oppofite  hyperbolas,  ai  d A G be  taken  in 
the  tranfverfe  axis  (on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  vertex  to  the 
focus  F),  fuch,  that  A F is  to  A G as  C F is  to  C A ; then 
a line,  as  H K,  drawn  through  G perpendicular  to  the 
tranfverfe  axis,  is  called  a diredtrix  of  the  ellipfe,  or  hyper- 
bola, or  oppofite  hyperbolas. 

Fig.  55.  But  the  diredlrix  of  a parabola  is  a line,  as  H K, 
perpendicular  to  the  axis,  drawn  through  a point  G as  far 
diltant  from  the  vertex  of  the  axis  cn  the  one  fide  as 
the  focus  is  on  the  other  fide. 

Cor.  An  ellipfe,  hyperbola,  or  oppofite  hyperbolas,  have 
two  directrices  ; one  correfponding  to  each  focus.  For  the 
fame  conitruction  that  is  made  for  one  focus,  may  be  made 
for  the  other  focus. 

Prop.  XLI.  Fig.  53  and  54. 

Let  A B be  the  tranfverfe,  and  D E the  conjugate,  axis 
of  an  ellipfe,  or  hyperbola,  or  oppofite  hyperbolas  ; from 
any  point  in  the  curve,  or  oppofite  curves,  as  M,  let  M C be 
drawn  to  the  centre,  and  MP  perpendicular  to  the  tranf- 
verfe axis,  and  take  C O,  in  the  fame  axis,  fuch  that  C 0* 
may  be  equal  to  MC! — C DJ  in  the  ellipfe,  and  to  MC! 
+ C D2  iu  the  hyperbola;  then  as  AC  is  to  C F fo  is  P C 
to  C O. 

For,  becaufe  A B and  D E are  conjugate  diameters, 
therefore, 

2-1 C2:  CD2  ::  AP  X PB  : MP",  Cor.  2-  Pr.  2S,  therefore, 
AC2:  AC!  j:  CD5::  AP  X'  PB:APxPB=F 
M P\  But  in  the  ellipfe  A C2—  C D2  = C F!;  and  A P 
x PB-MP5=  AC-CP5-MP!  = AC!-  M C2 
= A C2  — C D2—  C O2  = C F2  - C Qjfi  and,  in  the  hy- 
perbola, A C2  + C D2  = C F2 ; and  A P x P B -j-  MP:  = 
- P C2  - A C2  4.  M P2=  M C2  - A C2  = C O2  - C D2 
= C A5  = CO2  — C F2.  Therefore,  the  laft  analogy  be- 
comes, 

A C2  : C F2  ::  A C2  + C P2  : C F2^  C O2 

Confequently  AC*  : C F2  ::  CP2:  C O2  19.  4.  E, 

And  AC  :CF  ::CP  : CO. 

Prop.  XLII.  Fig  53  and  54. 

If  M be  a point  in  an  ellipfe  or  hyperbola,  and  M F and 
M f be  drawn  to  the  foci ; then,  in  the  ellipfe,  the  film  of 
MF  and  My  is  equal  to  the  tranfverfe  axis;  and,  in  the 
hyperbola,  the  difference  of  M F and  M f is  equal  to  the 
tranfverfe  axis. 

Draw  M P perpendicular  to  the  tranfverfe  axis,  and  take 
C O as  in  the  laft  propofition.  And,  becaufe 

AC  : CF  ::  CP  : CO,  Pr.  41. 

Therefore  AC  x CO  = FCx  CP;and4ACxCO 
= 4 C F x F O.  But,  becaufe  A B and  F f are  bifedted 
in  C,  therefore  4 A C x CO  = BO1-  A O2,  8.  2.  E, 
and  4 F C x C P = P/2  ~ P F2=/ M2  - M F2,  47.  1.  E ; 
therefore  B O2 — AO!  = /MJ — M F2. 

Again,  M F2  + M/2  = / P2  +•  F P2  +2MP-2F  C" 

+ 2‘C  P2  + 2 M P2  = 2 F C2  + 2 M C2  =2l?C± 

2 C D2  + 2 C O3  = 2 A C2  + 2 C O2  = B O2  -f  A Oa. 

3 H And, 
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And,  becaufe  B O + A O'  = / M2  + M F3,  and  B O3 
- AO'  = /M!  — M F3 ; therefore,  by  adding  the  equals, 
2 B O'1  = a /M2;  and,  by  fubtradting  the  equals,  2 MF! 
= 2 A O*.  Therefore  / M = BO,  and  FM=  AO; 
whence  the  proportion  is  manifeft. 

Prop.  XLII1.  Fig.  53,  54,  and  55. 

A straight  line  drawn  from  any  point  in  a conic  fedtion  to 
a focus  has  to  a perpendicular  drawn  to  the  correfponding 
diredtrix,  a ratio  that  is  conilantly  the  fame  wherever  the 
point  is  afTumed  in  the  curve  ; and,  in  the  ellipfe,  the  con- 
Jfant  ratio  is  a ratio  of  minority  (or  of  a lefs  magnitude  to 
a greater) ; in  the  hyperbola,  the  conftant  ratio  is  a ratio  of 
majority  (or  of  a greater  magnitude  to  a lefs);  and,  in  the 
parabola,  the  conftant  ratio  is  a ratio  of  equality. 

Fig.  53  and  54.  Let  M be  a point  in  an  ellipfe  or  hy- 
perbola, and  draw  M F to  a focus  and  M K perpendicular 
to  the  diredtrix  H G,  which  c.'urefponds  to  that  focus  ; draw 
M P perpendicular  to  the  tranfverfe  axis  and  take  C O.as  in 
Prop.  41.  Then 

AC  : CF  ::  CP  : CO,  Pr.  41. 
Invertendo,  CF  : CA  ::  CO  : CP 

Therefore  C F : C A ::  FO  : A P,  19.^.  E 

But  CF  : CA  ::  AF  : A G,  Def.XXIV. 

Therefore  CF  : CA  ::  AO  : GP,  12.5.E 

But,  as  has  been  (hewn  in  the  demon ftration  of  the  laft  pro- 
pofition,  AO  = MF,  and  G P = M K ; therefore 
CF  : C A ::  MF  : M K. 

But  the  ratio  of  C F to  C A is  a conftant  ratio  ; and  it  is  a 
ratio  of  minodty  in  the  ellipfe,  and  a ratio  of  majority  in 
the  hyperbola. 

Fig.  55.  In  the  parabola,  G A — A F,  and  4 A F x 
A P = M P*,  Def.  XXIII. ; but  4 A F x A P = G P2 
— PFJ,  8.  2.  E ; therefore  MP1  = G P2  — P F*  ; and 
MP‘4  P F3,  or  M F*  = G P3,  or  M K3.  Therefore 
M F = M K. 

Moft  branches  of  human  learning  take  their  origin  from 
a few -detached  truths,  viewed  at  firft  without  connexion, 
and  which,  in  the  progrefs  of  knowledge,  are  at  length 
joined  together  in  one  body  of  fcience.  But  when  a fcience 
has  rifen,  by  accumulated  difcoveries,  to  fuch  a degree  of 
importance  as  to  interelt  the  curiofity  of  mankind,  it  is  of- 
ten too  late  to  retrace  its  hiitory,  and  to  delineate  its  rife 
and  progrefs  in  an  accurate  and  fatisfadtory  manner.  It  ge- 
nerally happens  that  the  authors  of  many  of  the  fubordinate 
difcoveries  have  already  fallen  into  oblivion  ; and  that  fome 
important  improvements  are  difputed,  and  afcribed  to  differ- 
ent inventors  by  different  writers;  In  reviewing  the  hiitory 
of  the  conic  fedtions,  we  mult  add,  to  the  caufes  which 
commonly  obfcure  the  origin  of  all  the  fciences,  the  very 
high  antiquity  of  this  branch  of  the  mathematics,  and  the 
lois  of  the  early  geometricians  who  have  written  on  it.  No 
work  of  antiquity  that  profeffedly  treats  of  the  hiitory  of 
the  conic  fedtions  has  reached  our  time;  and  there  is  little 
to  fatisfy  curiofity  in  this  inquiry,  excepting  a few  inci- 
dental notices  collected  from  different  authors. 

The  difcovery  of  the  curves,  denominated  the  conic  fec- 
tions,  is  attributed  to  the  philofophers  of  the  fchool  of 
Piato ; and  it  is  even  afcribed,  by  fome  authors,  to  the 
founder,  himfelf,  of  that  .celebrated  fed.  Other  authors, 
grounding  their  opinion  on  a few  words  in  an  epigram  of 
Fratoft henes,  have  given  the  honour  of  this  difcovery  to 
Mencchmus,  who  lived  a little  pofterior  to  the  time  of  Piato. 
But  the  information  derived  from  ancient  writers  is  too 
fcauty  to  enable  us  to  decide  concerning  the  original  difco- 
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verer  of  the  conic  fedtions,  or  to  form  a well-founded  judg- 
ment of  the  refpedtive  inventions  of  the  early  mathemati- 
cians whofe  works  have  not  come  down  to  our  time.  We 
know  nothing  of  Ariftseus,  or  Conon  the  friend  of  Archi- 
medes, excepting  that  they  treated  of  the  conic  fedtions; 
and  that  they  deferved  the  commendations  of  lucceeding 
geometricians  by  improving  and  extending  the  branch  of 
fcience  which  they  cultivated. 

It  is  probable  that  the  theory  of  the  conic  fedtions,  like 
other  parts  of  fcience,  grew  up  gradually  from  a fmall  be- 
ginning, increaimg  in  magnitude  and  importance  by  the 
fucceflive  improvements  of  many  geometricians.  New  and 
difficmt  problems  would  naturally  lead  to  new  artifices  and 
inventions  for  their  folution;  and  they  would  thus  contribute 
to  the  extension  of  knowledge.  The  hiitory  of  the  mathe- 
matics mentions  two  problems,  famous  in  ancient  times, 
much  agitated  by  the  geometricians  of  the  Platonic  fchool, 
and  both. of  them  fo  difficult  as  to  tranfoend  the  limits  of 
the  ordinary,  or  plane,  geometry.  We  allude  to  the  pro- 
blems of  the  duplication  of  the  cube,  and  the  trifedlion  of 
an  angle  ; and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  theory  of  the 
conic  ftdlions  received  great  r lditions,  and  was  enriched 
with  many  new  properties,  by  the  refearches  that  were  un- 
dertaken for  refolving  tliefe  problems.  Two  folutions  of 
the  former  problem,  derived  from  the  conic  fedtions,  are 
preferred  by  Eutocms,  in  his  commentary  on  the  works  of 
Archimedes,  which  are  attributed  by  him  to  Menechmus. 
Some  folutions  of  the  latter  problem,  by  means  of  the  conic 
fedtions,  are . likewife  extant  in  ancient  authors,  for  which 
fcience  is  probably  indebted  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  follow- 
ers of  Plato. 

The  teftimony  of  ancient  authors,  as  well  as  the  folutions 
of  the  problems  which  we  have  juft;  mentioned,  lead  us  to  in- 
fer that  great  progrefs  had  been  made  in  inveftigating  the 
properties  of  the  conic  fedtions  before  the  time  of  Archi- 
medes. This  conclufion  is  confirmed  by  the  writings  of 
that  celebrated  mathematician.  Many  principal  propofuions 
are  there  exprtfsly  faid  to  have  been  demonllrated  by  pre- 
ceding writers,  and  are  fpoken  of  as  truths  commonly  di- 
vulged and  known  to  mathematicians.  Archimedes  himfelf, 
perhaps  the  greateft  genius  of  antiquity,  and  deferving  to 
be  ranked  with  Galileo  and  Newton,  enriched  the  theory 
of  the  conic  fedtions  with  many  noble  difcoveries.  After  a 
lapfe  of  two  thoufand  years,  the  quadrature  of  the  parabola 
is  ftill  the  moft;  remarkable  inllanee,  within  the  precindts  of 
geometry,  of  the  exadt  equality  of  a curvilineal  to  a redti- 
lineal  fpace.  To  this  beautiful  difcovery,  there  mult  be 
added,  the  determining  of  the  proportions  of  the  eiliptic 
fpaces  to  one  another,  and  to  the  circle  ; and  likewife  the 
menfuration  of  the  folids  generated  by  the  revolution  of  the 
conic  fedtions  about  their  axes. 

But  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  the  prefervation  of 
the  writings  of  Apollonius  for  a more  perfedt  knowledge 
of  the  theories  of  the  ancient  geometricians  concern- 
ing the  conic  fedtions.  Apollonius  was  born  at  Perga,  a 
town  of  Pamphylia,  and  he  is  faid  to  have  lived  under 
Ptolemy  Philopater,  about  forty  years  pofterior  to  Archi- 
medes. He  was  inftrudted  in  geometry  in  the  fchool  of 
Alexandria  ; and,  under  the  fucceffors  of  Euclid,  he  there 
acquired  that  fuperior  fkill  in  the  fcience  which  diftinguifhes 
his  writings.  Belides  his  great  work  on  the  conic  fedtions, 
he  publiflied  many  fmaller  treatifes,  relating  chiefly  to  the 
geometrical  analyfts,  which  have  all  perilhed,  and  are  known 
to  us  only  by  the  account  given  of  them  in  the  feventh  book 
of  the  mathematical  colledtions  of  Fappus. 

The  treatife  of  Apollonius  on  the  conic  fedtions  is  writ- 
ten 
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ten  in  e:ght  books,  and  it  was  efteemed  a evork  of  fo  much 
merit  by  his  contemporaries  as  to  procure  for  its  author  the 
tube  of  the  great  geometrician.  The  purpofe  of  the  four 
firft  books,  as  we  are  informed  in  the  prefatory  epiitle  to 
Eudcmus,  is  to  deliver  the  elements  of  the  fcience  and, 
in  this  pare  of  his  work,  Apollonius  profeffes  only  to  have 
collected  and  methodized  what  had  already  been  publifhed  by 
former  writers.  One  improvement  introduced  by  him  de- 
ferves  to  be  particularly  mentioned  ; as  it  is  a curious  inttanee 
of  the  progrefs  of  the  mind  in  generalizing  its  firft  concep- 
tions. The  conic  fedtions,  according  to  the  definitions  now 
given  of  them,  are  fuch  curves  as  are  produced  by  the  com- 
mon fedlion  of  a plane  and  a cone  of  whatever  kind.  But 
the  firft  mathematicians  who  noticed  thefe  curves,  did  not 
define  them  in  a way  fo  general.  They  confined  their 
attention  to  the  right  cone  only  ; and,  even  in  this  kind  of 
cone,  they  always  fuppofed  the  cutting  plane  to  be  perpen- 
dicular to  the  flant  fide.  In  this  view  of  the  matter  it  is 
mawifeft.  that  the  fpecies  of  the  curve  would  depend  on  the 
fort  of  cone  by  which  it  was  produced.  If  the  vertical  an- 
gle of  the  cone  were  fuppofed  to  be  an  acute-angle,  then 
the  cutting  plane,  perpendicular  to  the  flant  fide,  would 
meet  ore  of  the  conic  furfaces  only,  and  the  line  of  com- 
mon fedtion  would  furround  the  whole,  and  would  be  an 
eliipfe.  If  the  vertical  angle  rf  the  cone  were  fuppofed  to  be 
a right-argle,  then  the  cutting  plane  would  (till  meet  only 
one  of  the  eoriic  furfaces,  but  the  line  of  common  fedtion, 
not  embracing  the  whole  contour  of  the  folid,  would,  in 
this  cafe,  be  a parabola  : and,  laftly,  if  the  vertical  angle 
of  the  cone  were  fuppofed  to  be  obtufe,.  then  the  cut- 
ting plane  would  interi'ecl  both  the  oppofite  conic  furfaces, 
and  the  curve  produced  would  be  a hyperbola.  It  is  true 
that  the  curves,  thus  defined,  were  rightly  denominated 
conic  fedtions,  confidering  them  as  parts  of  a clafs  ; but  it 
did  by  no  means  follow  that  they  comprehended  all  the  fpe- 
cies of  the  clafs.  Even  retaining  the  right  cone,  yet  curves 
of  a different  nature  might  pofiibly  be  produced  merely  by 
varying  the  inclination  of  the  cutting  plane:  and  much 
more  fo,  if  the  fpecies  of  the  cone,  and  the  pofition  of  the 
cutting  plane,  were  both  changed.  To  Apollonius  be- 
longs the  honour  of  having  generalized  the  ancient  defini- 
tions of  the  conic  ft&ions,  and  of  prefenting  the  fubjtdl 
in  the  more  perfedt  form  in  which  it  Hill  continues  to  be 
taught  : and  the  improvement  is  equivalent  to  the  difeovery 
that  all  the  poffible  fedtions  of  any  cone,  are  reducible  to 
three  diitindt  fpecies  and  no  more. 

Before  the  time  of  Apollonius,  the  names  of  the  feveral 
conic  l'e  id  ions  were  likewife  different  from  t-hofe  that  they 
now  bear.  In  conformity  to  the  ancient  definitions  of  the 
curves,  the  eliipfe  was  called  the  fedtion  of  an  acute- 
angled  cone  by  the  more  early  geometricians  : and,  in  like 
manner,  the  parabola,  and  hyperbola,  were  denominated 
the  fedtions  of  a right-angled,  and  obtufe-angled,  cone. 
The  prefent  names  are  commonly  fuppofed  to  have  been  in- 
vented by  Apollonius;  and,  in  compliance  with  the  gene- 
rality of  writeis,  we  have  noticed  the  properties  from  which 
he  derived  them.  But  the  received  opinion  on  this  point  is 
probably  not  well  founded  : for  both  the  terms,  parabola 
and  eliipfe,  occur  in  the  writings  of  Archimedes,  which  were 
prior  to  the  time  of  Apollonius. 

The  four  firft  books  of  the  conics  of  Apollonius  is  the 
only  part  of  that  work  that  has  come  down  to  us  in  the 
original  Greek.  On  the  revival  of  learning,  the  lovers  of 
the  mathematics  had  long  to  regret  the  lofs  of  the  original 
of  the  latter  part  of  this  important  treatife.  In  the  year 
1638,  Borelli,  palling  through  Florence,  .found  an  Arabic 
manufeript  in  xke  library  of  the  Medici  family,  which  he 


judged  to  be  atranflation  of  all  the  eight  books  of  the  co- 
nics of  Apollonius.  Trar.fported  with  joy,  he  had  interclt 
enough  to  prevail  on  the  duke  of  Tufcany  to  entruft  him 
with  the  manufeript,  which  he  carried  to  Rome  : and,  hav- 
ing procured  the  affiftance  of  Abraham  Ecche-llcn'fis,  a per- 
lon  fkilled  in  the  Arabic,  tongue,  he  publifhed  a Latin  tranP 
lation  of  it  in  1661.  The  manufeript,  difeovertd  by  Bo- 
relli, was  entitled,  “ Apollonii  Pergaei  Eibri  Oelo,”  and 
was  fuppoled  to  be  a complete  tranilaticn  of  the  work  of 
the  ancient  geometrician  : but,  on  examination,  it  was 
found  to  contain  the  firft  feven  books  only.  Two  other 
Arabic  tranflations  of  the  con  es  of  Apollonius  have  been 
dtfeovered  by  the  induftry  of  learned  men:  but  both  of 
them  have  the  fame  defedt  as  that  found  at  Florence..  From 
the  circumftance  of  ail  the  three  manuferipts  agreeing  in  the 
want  of  the  eighth  book,  it  is  reafonahle  to  fuppofe  that 
this  part  of  the  treatife  had  already  perifhed  when  the  tranf- 
lations  were  written  : and  there  is  now  no  room  to  hope  that 
the  lofs  will  ever  be  recovered.  It  is  not  ealy  to  afeertasn 
in  what  age  the  original  of  Apollonius’s  work  difappeared  ; 
but  we  know  that  the  whole  of  it  was  extant  in  the  time  ot 
Pappus  Alexandrians.  In  the4'  Colledlioi.es  Mathematics, ” 
this  author  has  given  a fuccindi  account  of  the  contents  of 
all  the  eight  books,  and  has  added  the  lemmas  required 
for  the  denionftrations  of  the  propofit’.ons  they  contain  : 
and  this  circumftance  enabled  Dr.  Halley  to  annex;  to  the 
complete  edition  of  the  conics  of  Apollonius,  which  he 
publifhed  in  1710,  a reftoration  of  the  eighth  book  executed 
with  fo  much  ability  as  to  leave  little  room  to  regret  the 
want  of  the  original. 

In  the  four  iaft  books  of  his  treatite,  Apollonius,  as  he 
informs  us  in  the  prefatory  epiftle,  delivers  the  higher  and 
more  abltrufe  parts  of  the  theory  of  the  conic  ftdlions. 
He  here  claims  the  merit  of  originality,  and  profefies  to  de- 
velope  the  refults  of  his  own  refearches.  And  it  mud  be 
confeffed  that  the  genius,  invention,  and  geometrical- fkill, 
difplayed  in  this  part  of  his  work,  are  fuch  as  fully  to  jyftify 
the  honourable  appellation  bellowed  on  him  by  his  contem- 
poraries. This-  treatife  mult  be  allowed,  even  in  the  pre- 
sent times,  to  contain  a very  exteniive,  if  not  a complete, 
theory  of  the  conic  fedtions.  This  branch  of  the  mathema- 
tics has,  perhaps,  been  more  -cultivated  than  any  other, 
fince  the  revival  of  learning  ; but  the  induftry  ot  modern 
mathematicians  lias  difeovered  few  properties  of  their 
curves,  of  which  feme  traces  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
work  of  the  great  geometrician.  Montucla  thus  delivers  bis 
opinion  of  the  treatife  of  Apollonius:  “ Pour  donner  e 11  fin 
de  l’ouvrage  d’Apollonius  I’idee  qu’il  monte,  je  remarque- 
rai  que  nous  avons  dans  notre  langue,  et  en  ftyle  algebrique, 
un  traite  des  fedtions  coniques  dont  on  fait  eas  avec  juitice  ; 
je  veux  parler  de  celui  de  M,  le  marquis  de  i’Hopital : ce- 
penaant  je  ne  craindrai  point  de  dire  qu’il  y a dans  le  geo- 
metre  ancien  un  theorie  bien  plus  etendue  et  plus  complete 
de  les  courbes  que  dans  le  geometre  moderne.” 

The  mathematicians,  who  followed  Apollonius,  feem  t!» 
have  been  content  with  the  humble  talk  of  commenting  on 
his  treatife.  It  would  be  uninterefting  to  enumerate  the 
crowd  of  commentators  who,  at  different  times,  have  writ 
ten  on  his  work,  and  have  endeavoured  to  render  it  of  more 
■ eafyaccefs  to  the  general  clafs  of  mathematicians.  Among 
the  number  we  find  the  name  of  the  learned  Hypatia,  the 
daughter  of  Theon  : and  we  ftill  poffefs  the  lemmas  of 
Pappus  Alexandrinus  for  all  the  eight  books,  and  the  com- 
mentary of  Eutocius  on  the  four  firft  books.  Since  the  re- 
vival of  learning,  the  theory  of  the  conic  fedtions  has  bees 
-much  cultivated,  and  is  the  fubjedt  of  a great  variety  of  in  - 
genious works. 

.3  Hx* 
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There  is  a relation  fubfi fling  between  all  the  parts  of  hu- 
man knowledge,  Which  frequently  cotmefts  (peculations  the 
moll  abftraded,  and  feemirg’y  the  moil  barren,  with  inqui- 
ries that  are  highly  interefting  to  its,  and  molt  fertile  in  u fi- 
fe! confequences.  In  ftudying  the  properties  of  the  conic 
fedions,  the  followers  of  Fiato  fought  merely  to  gratify  a 
contemplative  turn  of  mind.  Their  refearches  were  chiefly 
undertaken  with  the  view  of  relolving  fpeculative  problems; 
they  were  directed  to  no  immediate  ohjed  of  practical  uti- 
lity. It  excites  fome  degree  of  admiration,  when  vve  re- 
fled  that  enquiries,  purely  intellectual,  and  apparently  fo 
little  connected  with  external  things,  have,  in  modern  times, 
been  employed  to  explam  many  of  the  molt  remarkable  phe- 
nomena of  the  material  world.  The  doCtrine  of  the  conic 
fedions  is  equally  ufeful  in  the  feienee  of  optics,  and  in  de- 
termining the  path  of  a projedile  body.  Above  all,  this 
branch  of  the  mathematics  derives  its  chief  importance  from 
the  applications  that  are  made  of  it  in  modern  aftronomy. 

The  ufes  of  the  conic  fedions  in  phyfical  fcience  have,  as 
it  is  natural  to  conjeCture,  ltd  modern  mathematicians  to 
confider  thefe  curves  under  particular  points  of  view  fuited 
to  their  purpofes.  It  is  for  this  rcafon  that  the  properties 
of  thofe  remarkable  points,  called  foci,  have  been  in ve Ill- 
gated  with  fo  much  care  in  latter  times.  In  optics,  thefe 
points  are  almoll  excliifively  the  lubjeds  of  conlideration 
when  the  conic  fedions  are  concerned  ; and,  in  aftronomy, 
the  fun  invariably  occupies  one  of  the  foci  of  the  elliptical 
orbits  which  the  planets  and  comets  deferibe  round  him. 
Thefe  points  did  not  entirely  efcape  the  penetration  of  the 
ancient  geometricians.  Apollonius  has  anticipated  the  mo- 
derns here,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  this  fcience.  He 
has  unfolded  many  of  the  moft  curious  properties  of  the 
foci,  in  the  ellipfe  and  hyperbola.  He  treats  of  them 
under  the  appellation  of  “ Punda  ex  application  fada 
which  fignifies  that  they  are  points  formed  by  cutting  the 
traafverfe  axis  in  the  ellipfe,  and  the  tranfverfe  axis  pro- 
duced in  the  hyperbola,  into  two  fegments  containing  a red- 
angle  equal  to  the  fquare  of  half  the  lefs  axis ; and  the 
phrafe  is  thus  equivalent  to  the  modern  definitions  of  the  fame 
points.  The  focus  of  the  parabola  is  not  noticed  by  Apol- 
lonius, nor  by  any  other  ancient  author ; unlefs,  indeed  (as 
has  been  pointed  out  to  the  writer  of  this  article  by  a friend,) 
we  except  a propofition  (Theor.  222,  Prop.  238.)  in  the 
feventh  book  of  the  “ Collediones  Mathematics,”  where 
' Pappus  delivers,  in  the  form  of  a Locus,  that  beautiful  pro- 
perty of  the  focus,  and  the  correfponding  diredrix  of  any 
conic  fedion,  which  fome  modern  writers,  confidering  it  as 
charaderiftical,  have  made  the  bafis  of  a definition  of  the 
curves  in  piano.  Mydorgius,  contemporary  with  Des 
Cartes,  is  the  firft  who  treated  generally  of  the  foci,  of  all 
the  conic  feftions.  Since  his  time  the  properties  of  thefe 
points  have  been  gradually  and  fully  developed. 

Before  Dr.  Wallis,  all  the  writers  on  conic  fedions  follow- 
ed the  ancient  geometricians  in  making  the  cone  the  com- 
mon origin  and  foundation  of  their  theories.  That  mathe. 
matician  firft  entertained  the  idea  of  ufingthe  cone  as  little 
as  poffible  in  delivering  the  elements  of  the  conic  geometry  ; 
and  this  plan  is  purfued  in  his  treatife,  publifhed  at  Oxford 
in  1°  fupport  of  this  innovation,  Dr.  Wallis  urges 

the  prolixity  of  Apollonius’s  work,  and  the  difficulty  and 
perplexedmature  of  the  demonftrations.  On  the  old  plan, 
many  propofitions  refpeding  the  generating  of  the  cone,  and 
the  properties  of  that  folid,  are  to  be  previoufly  gone  through; 
and  the  diagrams  are  rendered  confuftd  by  many  lines  drawn 
in  different  planes.  On  thefe  accounts,  he  afferts,  that  the 
ftudy  of  the  conic  feftions  was  generally  neglefted  ; “ unde 


et  rimis  negkcla  fait  (comcorum  doftrina).  tanquam  infu- 
perabilis  difficultatis  plena.”  It  ir.uft  be  allowed  that,  the 
objections  of  Dr.  Wallis  are  not  without  foundation.  Oil 
the  other  hand,  it  has  been  the  opinion  of  fome  later  mathe- 
maticians, that  the  defeds  of  the  treatife  of  Apollonius 
arife,  not  from  his  having  made  too  much  ufe  of  the  cone, 
but  from  his  having  availed  lvmfclf  too  little  of  the  affifl- 
ance  to  be  derived  from  that  folid.  They  contend  that  the 
moft  general  and  charaderiftical  properties  are  firft  to  be 
fsught  for  in  the  cone  iifeif ; whence  they  are  to  be- trans- 
ferred to  its  fedions,  as  particular  cafes  of  more  general  pro- 
pofitions  The  lateft,  and  moft  approved  writers,  who  have 
adopted  this  opinion,  are  Dr.  Hamilton  and  profefior  Ro- 
bertfonof  Oxford.  Although  Dr.  Wailis- propofed  to  in- 
troduce the  cone  as  little  as  pcffible  in  delivering  the  elements 
of  the  conic  geometry  ; yet  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  he  ftill 
imitated  his  predeceffors  in  deriving,  from  that  folid,  the 
fundamental  property  which  he  afterwards  made  the  bafis  of 
all  his  rcafoning-.  But  the  idea,  which  he  introduced,  was 
foon  carried  farther;  and  treatifes  on  the  conic  fedions  were 
written,  in  which  the  cone  was  entirely  laidahde,  and  the 
curves  were  defined  from  defcriptioi.s  in  piano.  De  la  Hire, 
in  his  “ Nonveaux  Elemens  des  Stftions  Coniques,”  pub- 
lifhed  at  Paris  in  1679,  is  the  firft  author  who  fuccefsfufty 
treated  on  the  conic  ft. d ions  in  this  new  view  of  thefubjed. 
Pie  derives  the  defeription  of  the  parabola  from  the  equality 
that  fubfifts  between  two  lines  meeting  in  any  point  of  the 
curve,  one  of  which  is  drawn  to  the  focus,  and  the  other  is 
perpendicular  to  the  diredrix  ; and  he  deferibes  the  ellipte 
and  hyperbola  from  the  analogous  properties,  that,  in  the 
cue,  the  fum  of  two  lines  drawn  from  any  point  in  the  curve 
to  the  two  foci,  and,  in  the  other,  the  difference  of  two 
fuch  lines,  are  eotual  to  the  tranfverfe  axes.  In  thefe  fun- 
damental points  De  la  Hire  is  followed  by  moft  of  the  later 
writers,  who  have  treated  of  the  conic  fedions  independently 
of  the  cone  ; and,  in  particular,  by  Dr.  Simfon  of  Glaf- 
gow,  who  has  publiftied  an  extenfive  and  accurate  treatife 
on  this  fubjed.  Befiaes  the  method  of  De  la  Hire,  another 
way  of  defining  the  curves  in  piano  has  been  propofed.  It 
is  founded  on  that  general  property  of  the  diredrix  f-rft 
given  by  Pappus  Alexandrinus,  as  we  have  already  noticed 
above.  The  learned  abbe  Bofcovich,  an  excellent  Italian 
mathematician,  has  drawn  his  definitions  of  the  curves  from 
this  fundamental  property  in  the  ingenious  treatife  on  conic 
fedions,  publilhed  in  his  “ Elementa  Mathefeos  Univerfse:” 
and  we  have  two  works  in  our  own  language,  which  are 
founded  on  the  fame  primary  definitions  ; that  of  Mr.  New- 
ton of  Cambridge,  and  that  of  Mr.  Walker  of  Nottingham. 

The  dodrine  of  the  conic  fedions  is  of  great  ufe  in  phy- 
fical and  geometrical  aftronomy,  and  the  phyfico-mathema- 
tical  fciences.  This  dodrine  has  been  much  cultivated  by 
geometers  ancient;  and  modern  : and  we  have  many  good 
treatifes  on  the  fubjed  ; but  that  publiftied  by  Mr.  Simion, 
profeffor  of  mathematics  at  Glafgow,  deferves  to  be  parti- 
cularly mentioned,  not  only  for  its  elegance,  but  for  its  geo- 
metrical accuracy,  which,  as  he  juftly  remarks  in  his  pre- 
face, has  not  always  been  fo  well  obferved  in  treatifes 
of  this  kind,  as  it  ought  to  be.  See  alfo  Grcgorii  a 

St.  Vincenti  Opus  de  Quadratura  Circuli,  & Sedio- 
num  Coni ; Mydorgiu9  de  Sedionibus  Conicis : De  la 
Hire  de  Sedionibus  .Conicis ; Trevigar  Elem.  Sedion. 
Con.;  Hamilton’^’  Trad.  Geom..  de  Sedion.  Con.;  De 
l’Hopital’s  Anal.  Treat,  of  Conic  Sedions;  Mullei’s  Trea- 
tife, &c.;  Hutton’s;  and  Halley’s  edition  of  Apollonius,  &c. 
Oxon.  1710.  fol. 

To  the  properties  of  the  conic  feftions,  mentioned 
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above,  it  may  be  proper  to  add  the  properties  of  their 
ofculatory  circles,  or  circles  of  curvature.  See  Curva- 
ture. 

C o n i c fNions , Jimihir.  See  Similar. 

Conic  Form  oj  Mountains  and  Hills.  Too  many  natu- 
ralilfs  have  fallen  into  the  miftake,  ot  denominating  mountains 
or  hills  which  have  a conical  top,  to  be  of  volcanic  origin  ; be- 
caufe,  granite  foir.etimes,  as  Achterman  mountain  in  the 
Kartz,  affuroes  a conic  form,  Lafius  j 7 ; and  porphyry  fre- 
quently takes  this  drape.  In  feme  rare  instances  the  rup- 
ture of  the  ftrata  has  produced  conical  hills.  See  Eleva- 
tion of  Strata  and  Volcano. 

CONICA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia,  in 
Paphlagonia.  Ptolemy. 

CONICS,  that  part  of  the  higher  geometry,  or  geometry 
of  curves,  which  conhders  the  cone,  and  the  feveral  curve 
lines  arifi'fig  from  the  fedions  thereof. 

CON1CTHYODONTES,  or  Phclroniltc,  ill  Natural 
Hijlory,  one  of  the  three  names  ty  which  the  foflil  teeth  of 
fidi  are  known  ; fo  called,  from  their  fuppofed  rtfemblance 
to  the  fpur  of  a fighting  cock. 

Though  authors  allure  us  that  thefe  are  the  teeth  of  a 
fiih,  the  jaws  having  been  found  with  thefe  bodies  in  them  ; 
yet  they  do  not  pretend  to  know  to  what  fillr  they  belong. 
They  are  generally  of  an  oblong  conic  figure,  broad  at  the 
bafe,  and  narrow  at  the  point,  where  they  are  11  fu all y a little 
crooked  : they  are  hullowtd  at  the  root,  and  are  from  the 
tenth  of  an  inch  to  two  inches  long,  commonly  of  a chefnut 
colour,  and  are  found  in  the  ilrata  of  clay,  but  moil  ufually 
in  thefe  of  (tone;  and  are  feen  more  frequently  in  Eng- 
land than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Hill’s  Fulfils, 
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CONJECTURE,  in  the  philofophy  of  the  Mind , ex- 
prtffes  a degree  of  belief  founded  upon  flight  evidence.  In 
feme  cafes,  a difpofition  to  conjecture,  indifcreetly  indulg- 
ed; may  be  productive  of  many  extravagancies.  It  may 
prompt  us  to  build  favourite  hypothefes  on  very  weak  found- 
ations, and  to  aferibe  the  conduct  of  others  to  wrong  mo- 
tives, according  to  our  prejudices  for  or  again!!  them.  When 
indulged  with  difcrction,  a cor.jedure  affords  fome  relief  to 
the  mind  from  the  inquietude  of  ignorance  and  uncertainty. 
It  provides  a temporary  fubftitute  for  knowledge  ; and  it 
frequently  fuggelts  ideas  which  lead  to  the  difeovery  of  truth. 

Conjectural  criticifm,  and  confequent  emendations  of  an- 
cient authors,  ciaffical  and  fcriptural,  fhould  be  exercifed 
with  gmeat  caution  ; otherwife,  the  imagination  will  be  apt 
to  miflead  perfons  mod  eminent  for  their  genius  and  learn- 
ing. 

It  is  one  of1  the  moil  important,  and  at  the  fame  time  one 
of  the  rnoft  difputed  points  in  found  criticifm,  lays  Micna- 
tlis,  whether  what  is  called  “ conjedura  critica,”  may  be 
applied  to  the  New  Teftament ; or,  in  other  words,  whe- 
ther in  certain  cafes,  and  under  certain  reilriction,  provided 
we  ufe  all  due  care  and  caution,  we  may  reject  the  readings  of 
all  the  MSS.,  verlions,  and  fathers,  and  merely  on  a probable 
fuppofnion,  admit  a reading  that  is  fupported  by  no  written 
authority  ; and  whether,  if  we  proceed  on  thefe  principles,  we 
have  any  reafon  to  exped,  that  we  {hall  ever  arrive  at  the 
truth.  Many  learned  men,  defervedly  efteemed  critics,  are 
of  opinion,  that  conjectures  are  as  allowable  at  preffnt  in 
the  New  Teftament,  as  in  the  claffic  authors.  Neverthe- 
<ls,  the  majority  of  divines  foimerly  confidered  them  as 
prefumptuous,  if  not  impious  ; but  thofe  perfons  who  are 
fo  ftrenuoufly  attached  to  the  printed  text,  are  not  aware, 
as  Wetftein  obferves,  in  his  Prolegomena,  that  a very  great 
number  of  readings,  which  they  fo  zealoufly  fupport,  are  mere- 
ly critical  conje.&ures,  advanced  either  by  the  ancient  fathers, 


or  by  the  modern  editors  of  the  GreekTeftament,  in  the  i6th 
and  17th  centuries.  Thefe  readings  mini  therefore  be  im- 
mediately rejeCled,  if  critical  conjedure  is  wholly  inadrmf- 
fihle.  As  this  queftion  is  purely  critical,  it  ftiould  be  ar- 
gued, not  on  theological,  but  on  critical  grounds.  The  ar- 
gument which  is  drawn  from  the  hypothefis,  that  Divine 
Providence  would  not  permit  the  true  reading  in  any  text 
of  the  New  Teftament  to  be  loft,  feems  to  be  very  extra- 
ordinary, when  it  is  urged  by  perfoi;3  who  tacitly  acknow- 
ledge that  the  fame  providence  lias  not  guarded  again!!  the 
ntediity  of  conjedure  in  the  Old  Teftament.  Befides,  no 
man  can  affert,  that,  beeaufe  the  true  reading  of  any  paf- 
fage  is  no  longer  to  be  found,  it  is  therefore  totally  loft, 
flnee  the  number  of  MSS.  of  the  Greek  Teftament  (to- 
gether with  other  original  documents)  which  have  been 
aClually  collated,  are  trifling  in  comparifcn  with  the  whole 
number  that  have  been  written  ; and  a reading,  which  is 
now  fupported  only  by  probable  conjeCture,  may,  in  procef3 
o{  tune,  be  confirmed  by  good  authority.  Moreover,  it  by 
no  means  diminifhes  the  certa:nty  of  our  faith,  that  fome 
few  paffages  of  the  New  Teftament  have  certain  internal 
marks,  which  difeover  them  to  be  not  genuine,  and  which 
render  it  neccffary  to  reftore  the  true  reading  by  critical 
conjeCture.  Our  faith  would  only  be  in  danger,  if  the  num- 
ber of  thefe  paffages  was  fo  very  great,  as  to  render  the 
whole  New  Teftament  fufpicious  ; or,  if  the  principal  and 
ddtinguifhing  dodrines  of  Chriftianity  muft  be  either  added 
to,  or  taken  from,  the  facred  text,  on  no  other  authority 
than  that  of  mere  conjeCture.  But  if,  without  affuming  to 
ourfelves  the  power  oi  altering  articles  of  religion,  and  con- 
fining our  emendations  to  mere  matters  of  criticiim,  v/e 
alter  fome  words  or  fentences,  the  grounds  of  our  faith  a-e 
by  no  means  affeded,  nor  need  we  apprehend  any  evil  con- 
fequences.  In  ancient  writings,  of  which  only  one  copy  is 
extant,  critical  conjeClureis  indifpehfable.  The  neccfiity  re- 
mains the  fame,  even  where  there  are  feveral  MSS.  if  thofe 
MSS.  are  only  copies  of  one  and  the  fame  more  ancient  MS. 
If, we  have  more  than  a fingle  copy  of  any  work,  and  thole 
copies  are  tranferipts  of  d.tlerent  and  diilinCl  MSS.,  the 
nectffity  of  critical  conjeCture  dccreafes  in  proportion  tr» 
the  number  of  copies  : but  it  does  not  entirely  vanifh, 
unlefs  the  number  of  the  MSS.  is  very  confide rable.  We 
have,  therefore,  no  reafon  for  cenfuiing  the  critics  of 
the  1 6th  century,  if,  in  their  editions  of  the  Greek 
Teftament,  they  have  fomstimes,  departed  from  the 
reading  of  their  MSS.,  and  fubftituted  fuch  as  were 
agreeable  to  probable  conjeCture.  The  probability,  however, 
that  critical  conjedure  alone  can  reftore  the  true  reading, 
decreafes  in  the  fame  proportion,  as  our  materials  of  criti- 
cifm, or  collections  ot  various  readings  increafe.  And  fince 
fo  many  MSS-,  works  of  the  fathers,  and  ancient  verlions 
made  in  diftant  countries,  and  in  different  periods,  have 
been  carefully  collated  ; and  fince  alfo  thofe  very  ancient 
Latin  verlions  that  vary  fo  confiderably  from  each  other, 
and  were  tranflated  from  very  different  Greek  MSS.  have 
been  made  known  to  the  public,  we  might  even  doubt 
whether  critical  conjedure  ought  not  at  prefent  to  be  entire- 
ly rejeded.  It  has,  however,  its  learned  and  zealous  advo- 
cates. It  deferves  to  be  confidered,  in  reply  to  the  plauii- 
ble  objedion  above  fuggefted,  that  we  have  not  a fingle 
MS.  now  extant,  that  was  written  in  the  four  fill!  centuries, 
and  that  the  ancient  verfions  have  not  defeended  to  us  with- 
out alterations.  It  is  likewife  evident,  from  the  writings  of 
the  fathers,  that  many  readings  were  in  thofe  times  in  the 
Greek  MSS.,  which  are  not  now  found  in  any,  or  only  in  a 
very  few  ; having  been  altered  either  by  accident,  or  be- 
cauie  they  appeared  to  the  tranferibers  to  be  obfeure,  or  ex- 
ceptionable. 
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jcept ion  able . Tt  is  therefore  not  impoffible,  that  other  read- 
inus,  which  have  not  been  preferred  in  the  works  of  the 
fa'hcrs,  or  in  the  Greek  MSS.,  may  have  been  equally  loll  ; 
a::d  amonjf  them,  perhaps,  tome  that  were  genuine.  Be- 
tides, it  is  not  impoflible  that  there  are  many  important 
MSS.  of  which  we  have  no  knowledge  ; and  that  a col- 
lation of  thofe  MSS.  might  confirm  the  critical  conjectures 
of  the  1 8th  century,  in  the  lame  manner  as  many  conjectures 
of  the  1 6th  century  have  been  confirmed  in  the  iSth,  by 
the  authority  of  MSS.,  and  ancient  verfions.  It  might  fur- 
ther be  added,  and  it  deferves  confideration,  that  all  our 
MSS.,  and  verfions  of  the  New  TefU.ment,  were  probably 
taken,  not  from  the  Angle  copies  of  the  Gofpels  and  Epiftles, 
vdiichproceededfromthe handsof  the  Apoftles  themfelves,but 
from  the  collection  that  was  formed  of  the  feveral  parts  of  the 
New  Tcftament.  If,  inftead  of  292  MSS.  enumerated  by 
Michaelis,  we  had  above  1000,  they  would  kill  be  tran- 
feripts  of  one  and  the  fame  copy  ; and  if  th’S  copy  had  any 
errors,  which  it  would  be  the  higheif  prefumption  to  deny, 
thefe  errors  mu!t  have  been  tranfmitttd  into  every  MS.  of 
the  Greek  Teftament,  whatfoever  ; and  thefe  errors  can  be 
remedied  only  by  the  aid  of  critical  conjeCture.  Upon  the 
whole,  it  appears,  that  a collection  of  critical  conjectures 
may  be  of  great  ufe  in  ellablifhing  the  genuine  text  of  the 
Greek  Teltament  ; and  it  is  likewife  attended  with  this  par- 
ticular advantage,  that  we  are  led  by  it  to  examine  MSS.,  and 
other  original  documents,  with  greater  accuracy, in  order  to  fee 
whether  thofe  readings,  which  had  no  other  fupport  than  con- 
jeCture,  may  not  be  ettabliflied  by  written  authority.  Such 
a collection  has  been  pubuftred  by  Bowyer,  a learned  book- 
feller  in  London,  the  third  edition  of  which,  with  improve- 
ments, was  pubiifhed  in  Lond  n in  17S2.  Of  feveral  hun- 
dred conjectures,  which  Bowyer  has  produced,  there  is 
hardly  one,  fays  Michaelis,  which,  after  impartial  examina- 
tion, will  be  found  probable.  On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot 
be  denied,  that  there  are  fome  few,  which  bear  on  them 
the  marks  of  probability.  Several  of  thefe  are  examined 
by  Michaelis.  and  he  has  added  a variety  of  his  own  con- 
jectures, for  which  we  mult  refer  to  his  work,  cited  at  the 
ciofe  of  this  article.  B. flies  the  critical  conjectures  already 
rnentione  1, -there  is  another  kind  of  conjeCture,  denominated 
by  Michaelis  “theological  conjeCture,”  which  confifts  in  al- 
tering the  text  of  the  facred  writings,  according  to  the 
maxims  adopted  by  any  particular  party,  whether  it  be  the 
ruling,  or  the  perfecutc-d  party,  in  the  church.  Although 
it  is  allowable  to  venture  a conjeCture  in  matters  relating  to 
liiftory,  to  dates,  or  to  names,  as  in  thefe  cafes  the  Bible  is 
notour  only  “principium  cognofcendi,”  yet  whoever  alters  the 
text  in  lubjeCts  which  relate  to  points  of  divinity,  evidently 
prefuppofes  a “principium  cognofcendi,”  that  is  prior  to  the 
Biole  itieif : and  this  is  frequently  nothing  more  than  a fet  of 
principles,  which  this  or  that  particular  perfon  has  thought 
proper  to  adopt.  It  has  been  urged  by  thofe  who  defend 
theological  conjedhire,  that  we  ought  never  to  lofe  fight  of 
the  “analogia  fidei,”  or  analogy  of  faith.  Thus,  if  two 
paflages  in  the  Bible  comrad  ct  each  other  in  matters  of 
"aitb,  the  one  mutt  be  altered.  But  the  queftion  recurs, 
how  (hall  we  determine  which  of  the  two  is  to  be  altered  ? 
“ In  my  opinion,”  fays  Michaelis,  “ we  fhould  alter  neither, 
but  rejeCt  the  whole,  as  not  coming  from  the  Deity,  if  it 
be  true  that  there  are- real  contradictions,  for  it  is  upon 
this  ground,  that  we  condemn  the  Koran.”  But  every  appa- 
rent contradidlion  is  not  a contradiction  in  reality  ; and  paf- 
fages  that  are  feemingly  at  variance  may,  with  flcill  and  pa- 
tience, be  reconciled.  Such  is  the  cafe  with  refpect  to 
Rom.  iii.  28.  and  James,  ii.  24.  the  whole  contradiction 
van-flung,  as  foon  as  vve  refleCt  that  St,  Paul  underitands 


faith  in  Clirift.  St.  James  faith  in  the  unity  of  the  God- 
head.- For  other  obfervations  on  this  fubjeCt,  we  refer  to 
the  author.  Michaelis’s  Introduction  to  the  New  Teltament 
by  Marfh,  vol.  ii.  part.  1.  See  Criticism . 

CONIFERA1,  in  Botany,  the  fifteenth  natural  oi-der  in 
the  Philofophia  Botanica  of  Linnxus,  and  the  fifty-fird 
of  the  PrxleCtionS.  In  the  Philofophia  Botanica  the  genera 
included  in  it  are  abies,  pinus,  cupreiTus,  thuja,  jumperus, 
taxus,  ephedra.  Thefe  are  all  retained  in  the  PncleCfions, 
pinus  and  abies  being  united,  and  equifetum  added  with  a 
mark  of  doubt,  and  an  obfervation  that  it  has  the  pollen 
of  filix.  The  order  derives  its  name  from  the  cones  or 
ftrobiles  in  which  the  feeds  are  contained.  The  fruit  of  ju- 
niperus,  indeed,  feems  to  be  a berry,  but  it  is  properly  a 
ftrobile,  with  pulpy  feales,  which  do  not  open  ; for  it  has 
fix  flrfliy  connate  feales,  each  containing  a fingle  feed.  Taxus 
alfo  apparently  bears  a berry  ; but  this  falfe  berry  is  only 
the  fleftiy  receptacle  almod  covering  the  feed.  All  the  co- 
nifers yield  a refin,  which  reride  s molt  of  them  evergreen.. 
The  fruit  in  all  is  biennial,  produced  in  the  fpring,  but  not 
ripening  and  dropping  its  feeds  until  the  fpring  after. 

The  conifers:  cc-xpofe  alfo  one  of  the  natural  orders  of 
JufH.ni,  the  fifth  of  his  fifteenth  clofs,  with  the  following 
charaCfer:  Flowers  monoicous  or  dioicous.  Males  moit 

frequently  in  a catkin,  or  heaped  together  upon  a catkin, 
each  furnifiv.d  with  a fcaie,  with  or  without  a ca’yx  : the 
damens  attached  either  to  the  calyx,  or  to  the  icale.  Sta- 
metis  definite  or  indefinite  in  number:  filaments  fometimes 
diftinct,  fometimes  united  into  a fimp’e  or  branched  ftipes. 
Females  either  folitary,  or  capitate,  or  difpofed  in  a ftrobile 
or  cone,  denfeiy  imbricated  with  feales  that  fiparate  che 
flowers ; fnrniftvrd  either  with  a calyx  or  with  a fcaie  dif- 
charging  ti  e office  of  a calyx.  Germ  fuperior,  conical, 
either  double  or  manifold,  with  as  many  ftyles  and  ftigmas, 
and  either  as  many  feeds,  or  as  many  one-feeded  capfuks. 
Corculum  cylindrical,  central,  in  a flefhy  ptrifperm,  two- 
lobed  ; the  lobes  fometimes,  but  rarely,  divided  or  palmate, 
thence  appearing  many-lobed.  Stem  a tree  or  flirub.  It 
contains  the  fo  lowing  genera  : I.  With  a ftaminiferous  ca- 
lyx; ephedra,  cafuarina,  taxus;  II.  With  only  a ftamini- 
ferous fcaie,  the  true  conifer®  : Jumperffs,  cupreffus,  thu- 
ya, araucaria  (Dom.  beya:  Lam.),  pinus,  abies. 

Ventenat  has  the  fame  diviiion  and  genera,  except  that 
he  omits  araucaria. 

CONI  GLIAN.O,  in  Geography , a fma'i,  but  populous, 
town,  in  the  diftrift  of  Trevifo,  in  the  territory  of  Venice, 
which  now  forms  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Laly. 

CONIL,  a f-rall  town  of  Spa:n,  in  the  kingdom  of  Se- 
ville, in  Andalulia,  on  a bay  to  which  it  gives  name;  15 
milts  S.S.E.  from  Cadiz,  with  a ft  rang  caftle.  Its  inhabit- 
ants fublift  chiefly  by  fifliing.  N.  lat.  36°  16.'  W.  long. 
6°  8'. 

CONIMBRIGA,  or  Conimbrica,  in  Ancient  Geogra- 
phy, C oimbre,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Luiitania,  on  the 
Munda. 

CONIN,  or  Konin,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Poland,  in 
the  palatinate  of  Kalifch  ; iS  miles  S.S.E  of  Gnelen. 

CONJOINED,  or  Conjunct,  in  Heraldry,  a term  ufed 
for  charges  in  arms  when  linked  together. 

CONJOINT,  or  Conjunct,  is  applied  in  Ancient  Mnjlc, 
in  the  fame  fenle  as  confonant,  to. two  or  more  founds  heard 
at  the  fame  time.  See  Consonance. 

Conjoint  degrees,  two  notes  which  immediately  follow 
each  other  in  the  order  of  the  fcaie  ; as  ut  and  re. 

Conjoint  tetrachords,  are  two  tetrachoros,  where  the 
fame  chord  is  the  higheft  of  the  one,  and  the  lowed  of  the 
other. 

CONIQUE, 


CON 


CON 


CONIQUE,  Fr.  This  term  is  applied  to  a piece  of  ar- 
tillery, of  which  the  bore  is  wider  towards  the  muzzle  than 
it  is  towards  the  breech. 

CONI R A,  in  Butane,  a name  uftd  by  fome  authors  for 
the  myrrhis.  G r.  Emac.  Ind.  2. 

CONISALUS,  in  Mythology,  a god  of  the  Athenians 
mentioned  by  Strabo,  and  fnppofed  to  be  the  fame  with 
Priapus. 

CONISBERG,  in  Geography.  See  Kongsberg. 

CO  NISCI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Spain,  who 
formed  a part  of  the  Cantabri,  and  in  their  drefs  refembled 
the  Gauls,  according  to  Strabo. 

CONISIUM,  a town  of  Alia, inMyfi3,accordingto  Pliny. 
Hierocles  cabs  it  Ciniofme , and  makes  it  an  epifeopa!  city  in 
the  province  of  the  Hellefpont. 

CONISOR.  See  Gognisor. 

CONISSALYL,  in  Natural  Jiljlory,  the  name  of  a clafs 
of  foil'll  bodies  ; the  word  is  derived  from  x.oncctx,Xo;,  powder  ; 
a’l  the  fpecies  of  bodies  of  this  clafs  being  found  like  com- 
mon fand,  in  form  of  powder,  have  been  life  ally  confounded 
together,  under  the  common  name  of  fands.  The  conifl'alae 
are  defined  to  be  ftones  of  a differently  debafed,  cryilalhne, 
or  fparry  matter,  but  always  found  in  form  of  fmall  and 
difunited  particles,  great  numbers  of  which,  being  amaffed 
together,  form  a kind  of  powder. 

Of  this  clafs  of  bodies  there  are  two  diftinft  and  large 
genera.  I.  The  fands  properly  fo  called,  which  are  corn- 
poled  of  particles  ail  appearing  to  Ii3ve  a tendency  to  the 
lame  regular  figures,  tranfparent,  vitrifiable  by  a flrong 
fire,  and  not  foluble  in,  or  effervefeing  with  acids.  2.  The 
Jaburra,  or  grit,  of  (lone  found  loofe ; thefe  are  found  in 
form  of  powder,  the  particles  of  which,  in  general,  have 
no  tendency  to  any  particular  figure,  but  appear  to  be 
rudely  broken  fragments  of  larger  maffes.  Hill’s  Hift.  of 
Foff.  p.  543. 

CON1STERIUM,  a room  in  the  ancient  Gymnafia  or 
Paleftrse,  in  which  was  kept  the  fand  for  the  ufe  of  the 
wreftlcrs,  who  were  accuftomed,  after  anointing  iheir  bodies 
with  oil,  to  fprinkle  themfelves  with  fand  to  afford  a firmer 
grafp  in  their  encounters. 

CONISTON,  in  Geography,  a village  in  the  northern  part 
of  Lancafhire,  in  the  hundred  of  Loynfdale.  Latitude  about 
540  29',  and  longitude  2°  44'.  W.  It  is  fituate  on  the  fleep 
afeent  of  a mountain  of  blue  argillaceous  fchiltus,  near  the 
northern  end  of  a romantic  lake,  of  fix  miles  in  length,  and 
one  in  breadth,  called  after  its  name  ; near  this  town  fome 
copper- mines  are  worked,  but  to  no  conliderable  extent,  and 
fome  veins  of  lead-ore  : flate  quarries  are  aifo  to  be  found 
near  this  place.  There  is  a torrent  or  mountain  ftream  of 
water  which  precioitates  itfelf  into  the  lake  near  this 
place. 

CONISTORSIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of 
Spain  in  Celtiberia.  Strabo  mentions  it  as  a very  famous 
town. 

CONITZ,  or  Choinitz,  in  Geography , a town  of 
Pruffia,  in  Pomerelia ; 40  miles  S.  of  Hantzick. 

CONJUGAL  Rights,  in  Lam.  The  fuit  for  “ reftitu- 
tion  of  conjugal  rights”  is  one  fpecies  of  matrimonial 
caufes ; which  is  brought  whenever  the  bufband  or  wife  is 
guilty  of  “ fubtradion,”  or  lives  feparate  from  the  other 
without  any  fufficient  reafon : in  which  cafe  the  eccltfiaf- 
tical  jurifdidion  will  compel  them  to  come  together  again, 
if  either  party  be  weak  enough  to  defire  it,  contrary  to 
the  inclination  of  the  other. 

CONJUGATE  Axis,  &c.  in  Conks,  See  Conic 
Sedlons. 


Conjugate  Point , in  Geometry „ See  Point. 

CONJUGATES,  in  Rhetoric,  denote  words  dcducccf 
from  the  fame  origin  with  that  of  the  fubjed  : e.g.  He  who 
does  jtjlly,  is  juft. 

CONJUGATION,  in  Anatomy,  a term  applied  by  the 
older  anatomiiis  to  the  nerves  coming  from  the  brain,  in  the 
fame  fenfe  that  we  employ  the  expreffion,  pair  of  nerves. 

Conjugation,  in  Grammar,  an  orderly  diftribution  of 
the  feveral  parts  or  inflexions  of  verbs,  in  their  different 
moods  and  tenfes,  to  diftinguilh  them  from  csch  other: 
or,  the  manner  in  which  the  ptrfonal  tei  ruinations  of  verbs 
are  changed  to  exprefs  the  feveral  moods  and  tenfes. 

The  Latins  have  four  conjugations,  dillinguifned  by  the 
terminations  of  the  infinitive,  are,  ere,  ere,  ire;  and  moil 
of  the  French  grammarians  reduce  the  conjugations  of 
their  language  to  the  lame  number,  ending  in  er,  re,  ir,  and 
oir.  Some  have  added  a fifth  Latin  conjugation  called  the 
mixf,  becaufe  it  is  compofed  of  the  third  and  fourth,  as 
acciperc,  accipio. 

The  Greeks  have  three  kinds  of  verbs  ; the  firft  called 
larytons,  becaufe*  the  la fl  fy liable  is  pronounced  with  a 
grave  accent;  (fee  Barvtonum)  ; fuch  are  rarv,  tendo, 
and  rvrlto,  verbero  : the  fecond  are  circumflex  verbs,  which 
admit  a contradion  in  their  termination,  and  are  then 
marked  with  a circumflex  accent  ; fuch  is  cf.ya.Kau,  oeyemio, 
amo  : the  third  kind  comprehends  the  verbs  in  pi,  as  apt, 
fun.  Of  the  fir  ft  fort  there  are  fix  conjugations;  divided 
according  to  their  charaderiftic,  i.  e.  the  letter  preceding 
the  termination.  Accordingly  verbs  having  the  labials  ir , 
ft,  p,  or  iTr,  form  the  firft  conjugation  of  barytons  ; thofe 
having  the  gutturals  x.  y,  %,  or  xr,  the  fecond  ; thofe 
having  the  dentals  r,  0,  9 form  the  third  ; verbs  in 
co-io,  or  Tiio,  comprehend  the  fourth  conjugation  ; the 
liquids  X,  p , v,  f,  mark  the  fifth  ; while  thofe  in  to  pure, 
fuch  as  too,  Xvo,  diftinguiih  the  fixrh  conjugation.  Of  the 
fecond  there  are  three,  viz.  thofe  in  a to,  tu>,  010  *,  but  all 
thefe  and  the  barytonous  verbs  are  conjugated,  that  is,  are 
varied  in  the  fame  way  to  exprefs  mood,  time,  number,  .and 
perfon.  Of  the  third,  there  are  four.  But  Meffrs.  de  Port 
Royal  reduce  thefe  1 3 conjugations  to  two:  viz.  one  in  to, 
comprehending  the  barytons  and  circumflex  verbs;  and  the 
other  thofe  in  jj.i. 

Mr.  I.  Jones,  in  his  “ Grammar  of  the  Greek  Tongue, 
on  a new  and  improved  Plan,”  has  judicioufly  rejected  the 
fore-mentioned  diftindions  as  unneceifary,  becaufe  they  are 
ufedefs  and  unmeaning  ; and  diftributed  the  Greek  conjuga- 
tions into  four;  viz.  the  adive  to,  its  pafliveog.au,  the  adive 
pi,  and  its  paffive  pea. 

In  the  Hebrew  language  there  are  four  conjugations,  viz. 
Hal  with  its  paffive  niphal,  pihel  with  its  paffive  pyhal,  to 
which  alfo  may  be  referred  pohel,  hiphil  with  its  paffive  ho- 
phal,  and  hithpahel.  The  third  perfon  lingular  mafeuline 
of  the  firft  conjugation  is  the  preterite  of  the  theme  ; the 
fecond  conjugation  has  a dagejh  forte  in  the  fecond  radical  ; 
the  third  has  the  prefix  letter  ; and  the  fourth,  the  fylla- 

bie  nn- 

In  Englifh,  where  the  verbs  have  fcarce  any  natural  in- 
flexions, but  derive  all  their  variations  from  additional  par- 
ticles, pronouns,  &c.  we  have  hardly  any  fuch  thing  as 
ftrid  conjugations. 

Some  grammarians,  however,  difiribute  Englifh  verba 
into  three  conjugations,  or  claffes,  diltinguifhed  from  one 
another  by  a peculiar  formation  in  fome  principal  part  be- 
longing  to  each  : and  they  obferve  that  the  three  different 
terminations  of  the  participles,  viz.  ed,  or  its  contraition  t, 
ght,  and  en,  may  be  confidered  as  the  charaderiftics  of  the 
3 eonjugatiens. 
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Conjugations.  But  as  the  verbs  of  the  firft  conjugation 
would  fo  greatly  exceed  in  number  thofe  of  both  the  .others  ; 
«nd  as  thofe  of  the  third  conjugation  are  fo  various  in  their 
form,  and  incapable  of  being  reduced  to  one  plain  rule ; it 
feevns  better  in  practice,  as  bifhop  Lowth  juft ly  obferves,  to 
confider  tbe  firft  in  ed  as  the  only  regular  form,  and  tbe 
otliers  as  deviations  from  it : after  the  example  of  the  Saxon 
and  German  grammarians,  Lowth’s  Intrcd.  to  Englifh 
Grammar,  p.  104,  1772.  Murray’s  Eng.  Gram.  p.  96. 
ed.  8.  Others  again  diftinguilh  them  by  tbe  different  in- 
flexion of  the  firft  tenfe  in  each  root,  and  thus  make  four 
conjugations  in  the  adtive  voice  : the  firft  has  three  radicals 
alike:  as  I Jo  read ; I read ; 1.  e.  yefterday  ; I have  read, 
i.  e.  juft  now.  The  fecond  has  the  firft  and  third  rad  cal 
alike;  as  I run,  Iran , I have  run.  The  third  conjugation 
has  the  fecond  and  third  radical  alike  ; as  I ejleem,  I ejleemed, 
I have  ejleemed.  The  fourth  has  the  three  radicals  different  ; 
as  I write,  I wrote,  I have  written  or  writ.  The  paffive 
voice,  being  made  up  of  the  third  radical  and  tbe  auxiliary 
verb  am,  admits  of  no  difference  of  conjugations.  Ward’s 
Effays  on  the  Engiifh  Language,  p.  87. 

CONIUM,  in  Botany,  (/.lavsiov ; Theophraft.  Diofc. 
derived  by  Henry  Stephens  from  the  cone  of  the  ma- 

thematic’ans,  a name  given  alfo,  on  account  of  its  form,  to 
that  well-known  children’s  toy,  a top.  From  this  latter 
fenfe  came  the  verb  r.omy.oj,  which  Hefyc’nius  explains  by 
a-ffiJow  implying  a capacity  to  produce  a whirling  motion  ; 
and  thence  the  poifonous  herb  employed  by  the  Greeks  as 
the  means  of  isflifting  a capital  punifhment,  was  called 
xamov,  becaufe  it  occafioned  a fenfation  of  giddinefs  in  the 
fofferer.  Linnaeus  unaccountably  derives  the  word  from  y.ona., 
dujl).  Linn.  Gen.  336.  Schreb.  469.  Willd.  53.  (Ci- 
cuta.  Tourn.  160.  Hall.  766.  Gxrt.  117.  Lam.  111. 
503.  Juff.  223.  Vent.  3.28.  Cigue.  Lam.  Enc.)  Clafs 
and  order,  pentandria  digynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Umbellatce  ; Linn. 
U mbellferee ; Juff.  Vent. 

Gen.  Ch.  Umbel  partial,  and  univerfal  with  many  fpread- 
ing  rays.  Involucre  univerfal,  three  or  many-leaved,  fhort, 
unequal,  membranous  towards  the  bafe  : partial  with  about 
three  leaves,  only  half  enelofing  the  pedicels.  Cal.  fcarce- 
ly  perceptible.  Cor.  Petals  five,  inflexed,  heart-fhaped,  un- 
equal. Stam.  Filaments  five,  about  the  length  of  the  pe- 
tals ; anthers  roundifh.  Fiji.  Germ  inferior;  fiyles  two, 
fhort,  reflexed;  ftigmas  obtufe.  Peric.  none.  Fruit  nearly 
globular,  with  five  crcnulate  lidges  ; compofed  of  two  feeds, 
which  are  convex,  alrr.oft  hemifpherical,  ftriated  on  one  fide, 
flat  on  the  other,  feparating  as  they  become  ripe. 

EfT.  Ch.  Partial  involucre  only  on  one  fide,  about  three- 
jeaved.  Fruit  nearly  globular,  with  fine  crenulate  ridges. 

Sp.  1.  C.  macidalum.  Common  hemlock.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  j. 
■Mart.  1.  Willd.  i.  Jacq.  Aufl.  2.  tab.  156.  Curt.  Flor. 
Load.  r.  tab  17.  Eng.  Bot.  irgi.  Woodv.  Med.  Bot. 
tab.  22.  (C.icuta  major  ; Lam.  111.  tab.  195.  fig.  1.  Bauh. 
Pin.  r6o.  Rai.  Syn.  Cicuta  domeftica.  Morif.  Umb.  18 
c.  b.  § 9.  tab.  6.  fig.  1.  Coriandrum.  Roth  Cranz.) 
“ Seeds  ftriated.”  Linn.  “Stem  fpotted  at  the  bafe; 
furrows  of  the  .feeds  crenate.”  Lam.  “ Seed.T  without 
prickles ; ftem  much  branched,  fhining,  ftriated.”  Dr. 
Smith.  Root  biennial,  fpindle-fliaped,  often  branched,  white, 
flethy.  Stem  three  or  four  feet  high,  ereft,  cylindrical,  hol- 
low, furrowed,  fmooth,  fhining,  marked  with  purple  fpots, 
much  branched,  efpecially  towards  the  top,  leafy.  Leaves 
fupra-decompound,  or  feveral  times  pinnated  ; bottom  ones 
vtry  large,  fornetimes  two  feet  long  ; leaflets  oblong,  acute- 
ly notched,  dark  green  above,  paler  underneath.  Rays  of 
the  umbel  from  ten  to  twelve ; of  the  umbellule  fifteen  ©r 


fixteen.  General  involucre  commonly  many-leaved,  deflexed. 
Petals  white,  heart-fhaped,  inflexed,  nearly  equal.  The 
whole  plant  is  narcotic,  with  a difagreeable  fmell  and  naufe- 
ous  tafte.  Very  different  opinions  have  been  entertained  with 
refpedl  to  its  a&ive  qualities,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
authors  have  always  intended  the  fame  plant.  Plaller  was 
inclined  to  think,  that  the  plant  which  was  fatal  to  Socrates 
and  Phocion,  was  not  that  now  before  us.  but  the  cicuta 
virofa  cf  Linnaeus,  which  the  French  writers  have  cal'ed 
cicntaria.  La  Marck,  on  the  other  hand,  afllrts  that  the 
conium  rnaculatum  of  Linnaeus,  his  cicuta  magna,  is  the 
cicuta  of  ancient  authors,  the  very  plant  by  which  So- 
crates was  poifoned  ; and  feverely  cenfures  Linnaeus  for 
changing  its  name  to  conium.  But  if  this  great  botsnift 
had  looked  into  the  Greek  authors,  he  would  have  found 
that  Linnaeus  only  reflored  the  moll  ancient  name,  and  that 
the  word  cicuta  is  entirely  of  Latin  origin,  unknown  to  the 
Greek  language.  Whether  Linnaeus  would  not  have  done 
better,  if  he  had  retained  the  term  cicuta,  which  had  been 
adopted  by  all fhe  modem*  botanifts  before  him,  is  aqueftion 
to  which  an  affirmative  anfwer  may  perhaps  be  given.  His 
cicuta  virofa  might  then,  in  concurrence  with  Plailer’s  opi- 
nion, have  been  called  conium.  But  when  the  change  was 
made  and  had,  through  the  extenfive  circulation  of  the 
works  of  Linnaeus,  obtained  general  currency,  a revival  of  the 
ancient  name,  inftead  of  removing,  has,  in  fa<£t , increafed 
the  confufion.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  plant  by  which 
Socrates  was  judicially  murdered,  our  conium  rnaculatum 
nnqueftionablv  poffeffes  deleterious  qualities  ; but,  as  Dr. 
Smith  obferves,  it  is  happily  too  naufeous  to  be  incautioufly 
fwallowed  in  any  dangerous  quantity.  See  Cicuta  in  th« 
Materia  Medica,  where  it  fhould  have  been  obfervtd  that 
Piato  does  not  call  the  plant,  by  which  Socrates  peridied, 
cicuta,  a word  which  he  had  never  heard  ; nor  defes  he  give 
it  any  Greek  name  peculiar  to  it ; but  conftantly  ufes  the 
very  general  term  1s.xy.0v,  which  denotes  a ftrong  po- 
tion either  poifonous  or  medicinal.  2.  C.  rugofum.  Willd.  3. 
Thunb.  prod.  50.  (C.  fuffruticofum ; Berg.  cap.  77  ) 
“ Seeds  wrinkled.”  Stem  fomewhat  fhrubby.  A native  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  3.  C.  rigens.  Linn.  Mant.  56. 
Mart.  2.  Lam.  2.  Willd.  3,  Thunb.  prod.  50.  “Seeds 
fomewhat  muricated  ; peduncles  furrowed  ; leaflets  chan- 
nelled, obtufe.”  R.oot  perennial.  Stem  purplifh,  rigid, 
ftriated,  eredt,  diffufe,  branched.  Leaves  twice-winged, 
fomewhat  fiefhy,  d ubied,  obtufe,  crenulate,  hard,  the 
colour  of  rue  ; petioles  longitudinally  channelled.  Florets 
ail  fertile,  white;  leaflets  of  the  general  involucre  five, 
fhorter  than  the  rays  of  the  umbel  ; one  or  two  divided  ; 
thofe  of  the  little  umbels  Even  ; a few  of  them  crenate  ; 
petals  equal,  lanceolate,  rolled  inwards.  Seeds  reddifh, 
ftriated  and  fomewhat  muricated.  A native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  on  the  coaft,  introduced  into  England  in 
1787,  by  Maffon.  4.  C.  africanum.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  2, 
Mart.  3.  Willd.  4.  Jacq.  hort.  tab.  194.  (Cicuta  africana ; 
Lam.  3.  111.  tab.  195.  fig.  2.  Cnucalis  africana;  Botrh. 
Lugd.  b.  t.  tab.  63.  Capnophyllum  ; Gasrt.  2.  tab.  85. 
fig.  <5. ) “ Seeds  prickly.”  Lmn.  “ Seeds  muricated  ; pe- 
tioles and  peduncles  even. furfaced.”  Wiild.  “ Leaves 
twice  winged,  glaucous  ; petioles  and  peduncles  even, 
furfaced;  feeds  tooth-muricated.”  Lam.  Root  annual. 
Stems  three  or  four  inches  long,  herbaceous,  cylindiical, 
fmooth,  glaucous  ; with  a few  leaves,  and  one  or  two  fhort 
axillary  branches.  Root-leaves  almoft  as  long  as  the  ftem  ; 
leaflets  flat,  not  channelled,  final],  gafbed.  Flowers  white, 
almoft  regular,  in  final!  terminal  umbels  ; leaflets  of  the  ge- 
neral involucre  from  three  to  five,  membranous  towards  tbe 
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bafe  ; feveral  oF  the  florets  barren.  Fruit  in  the  centre, 
feftile.  Linn.  Fruit  elliptical,  lenticularly  comprefled,  foli- 
tary  in  the  centre  of  the  partial  umbels,  nearly  fefiile.  Seeds 
flightly  convex  on  one  fide,  with  three,  fometimes  only  two, 
tubercled  or  tooth-muricated  ribs  ; flat  or  a little  concave 
on  the  other;  marked  with  a longitudinal  middle  line,  and 
two  curved,  nearly  obfolete,  lateral  ones.  Gaert.  A native 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ; cultivated  in  1759  by  Miller, 
who  received  the  feeds  from  Boerhaave.  5.  C.  tenuifolium. 
Mart.  5.  Vahl.  Symb.  3.  49.  “ Root  and  Item-leaves  Am- 

ple, linear.”  Stem  a foot  high,  herbaceous,  upright, 
fcarcely  branched,  {lender,  cylindrical,  fmooth,  flightly 
ftriated.  Leaves  very  narrow,  a little  broader  at  the  bafe, 
fomewhat  fheathing,  very  fmooth;  lower  ones  about  four 
inches  long.  Peduncles  lateral  and  terminal,  few,  remote. 
General  involucre  five-leaved  ; leaflets  awl-fhaped,  fomewhat 
rigid,  {horter  than  the  umbel ; partial  ones  the  length  of  the 
little  umbels.  General  umbel  fmall,  five-rayed  ; partial  ones 
eight  or  ten-flowered.  Seeds  oblong,  ftriated,  fmall,  fmooth. 
A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Con iu  m Royeni.  Linn.  See  Caucalis  arvenfis. 

Conium  dichotomum.  Desfont.  See  Tordylium  pert- 
grinum. 

Conium,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Afia  Minor, 
in  Pacatian  Phrygia.  It  appears  to  have  been  founded  by 
Cineas,  king  of  Theftaly ; and  according  to  the  notitia  of 
Hierocles,  it  had  been  epifcopal. 

CONJUNCT.  See  Conjoint  Pair. 

Conjunct  of  an  arch.  See  Supplement. 

Conjunct  fentence.  See  Sentence. 

CONJUNCTION,  in  AJlronomy , the  meeting  of  the 
ftars  or  planets,  in  the  fame  point  or  place  of  the  heavens, 
and  it  is  either  true  or  apparent. 

If  the  two  bodies  meet  both  in  the  fame  degree  of  longi- 
gitude  and  latitude,  a right  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of 
the  earth  through  the  centre  of  one  of  them,  pafles  through 
that  of  the  other;  then  the  conjunction  is  faid  to  be  true 
and  central : and  if  the  lower  hides  the  upper,  the  conjunc- 
tion is  faid  to  be  corporal. 

If  the  line  pafs  wide  of  the  centre  of  the  earth,  the  con- 
junction is  faid  to  be  partile. 

If  the  bodies  do  not  meet  precifely  in  the  fame  degree, 
but  are  joined  with  fome  latitude,  the  conjunction  is  faid  to 
be  apparent.  Thus,  when  a right  line,  fuppofed  to  be 
drawn  through  the  centres  of  two  planets,  does  not  pafs 
through  the  centre  of  the  earth,  but  through  the  eye  of  the 
fpeCtator;  it  is  faid  to  be  an  apparent  conjunction. 

Some  have  alfo  divided  conjunctions  into  great  and  great- 
eft;  the  former  denoting  thofe  which  occur  at  comparatively 
a ftiorter  interval,  fuch  as  the  conjunctions  of  Jupiter  and 
Saturn,  and  the  latter  happening  after  a longer  interval, 
fuch  as  thofe  of  the  three  fuperior  planets,  Mars,  Jupiter, 
and  Saturn.  But  this  divifion  has  little  place  in  aftronomy; 
being  founded  on  the  notion  of  the  particular  influences,  &c. 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  in  fuch  and  fuch  afpeCts. 

Aftrologers  maintain,  that  the  deluge  was  owing  to  a 
conjunction  of  all  the  planets  in  Capricorn  ; and  that  the 
conflagration  will  be  occafioned  by  their  conjunction  in 
Cancer : whence  they  pretend  to  foretel  the  end  of  the 
world. 

The  conjunction  is  the  firft,  or  the  principal,  of  all  the 
afpeCts;  and  that  whence  the  other  afpeCts  commence ; as 
oppoiition  is  the  laft,  where  they  terminate.  See  Cha- 
racter. 

The  moon  is  in  conjunction  with  the  fun  every  month. 
Her  conjunctions  and  oppofttions  are  called  by  a general 
name,  fyzygies . 
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Eclipfes  of  the  fun  never  happen,  but  when  there  is  a 
conjunction  of  the  fun  and  moon  in  or  near  the  nodes  of  the 
ecliptic. 

Conjunction,  in  Grammar,  a particle  which  exprefles’a 
relation  or  dependance  between  words  and  phrafes  ; thus 
called,  becatife  it  ftrves  to  join  or  conneCt  the  parts  or 
members  of  a difeourfe,  which  is  its  common  ufe,  and  alfo 
to  conneCt  words ; fo  as  to  Anew  the  relations  which  thofe 
words  fo  united  have  to  other  parts  of  the  fentence. 

Conjunctions,  however,  often  unite  fentences,  when  they 
appear  to  unite  only  words  : e.g.  “ Duty  and  intereft  for- 
bid vicious  indulgences  which  form  of  expreffion  con- 
tains in  reality  two  fentence3.  See  Murray’s  Eng.  Gram, 
p.  105.  ed.  8. 

Mr.  Harris  defines  a conjunction  to  be  a part  of  fpeech, 
void  of  lignification  itfeif,  but  fo  formed  as  to  help  fignflfi- 
cation,  by  making  two  or  more  fignificant  fentences  to  be 
one  fignificant  fentence  ; and  he  diftributes  them  into  fuch 
as  conneCt  fentences  and  their  meaning,  and  fuch  as  conjoin 
the  fentences  whilft  they  disjoin  the  fenfe.  The  former  are 
conjunctive , and  are  either  copulative  or  continuative,  the  for- 
merjoining all  fentences,  however  incongruous  in  fignifica- 
tion,  and  the  latter  joining  only  thofe  which  have  a natural 
connection  ; and  the  latter  disjunctive,  fome  of  which  are 
fimple,  as,  either  it  is  day  or  it  is  night,  and  adverfative,  as, 
it  is  not  day  but  it  is  night.  Hermes,  p.  240,  &c.  See  Ad- 
versative and  Continuative. 

Mr.  Horne  Tooke,  in  his  “ Diverfions  of  Purley,”  has 
made  fome  remarks,  in  his  ufual  manner,  on  the  definition  of 
a conjunction  given  by  Mr.  Harris,  charging  the  author  not 
only  with  felf-contradiCtion,  but  with  great  want  of  perfpi- 
cuity.  Accordingly  he  thus  ftates  Mr.  Harris’s  definition  : 

“ A found  fignificant  devoid  of  fignification,  (referring  to 
Mr.  Harris’s  definition  of  a word),  having  at  the  fame  time 
a kind  of  obfeure  fignification  ; and  yet  having  neither  figni- 
fication nor  no  fignification  ; but  a middle  fomething  between 
fignification  and  no  fignification,  {haring  the  attributes  both 
of  fignification  and  no  fignification  ; and  linking  fignification 
and  no  fignification  together.”  This  acute  and  ingenious 
writer  denies  conjunctions  to  be  a feparate  fort  of  words  or 
parts  of  fpeech  by  themfelves.  For  they  have  not  a fepa- 
rate manner  of  fignification  ; although  they  are  not  devoid  of 
fignification.  And  the  particular  fignification  of  each  mult 
be  fought  for  from  amongft  the  other  parts  of  fpeech,  by 
the  help  of  the  particular  etymology  of  each  refpeCtive  lan  - 
guage. By  fuch  means  alone  can  we  clear  away  the  ob- 
feurity  and  errors  in  which  grammarians  and  philofophers 
have  been  involved  by  the  corruption  of  fome  common 
words,  and  the  ufeful  abbreviations  of  conftruCtion.  (See 
Abbreviation.)  And,  at  the  fame  time,  we  {hall  get' rid 
of  that  farrago  of  ufelefs  diftinCtions  into  conjunctive,  ad- 
junCtive,  disjunctive,  fubdisjunCtive,  copulative,  negative 
copulative,  continuative,  &c.  &c.  &c.,  which  explain  no- 
thing ; and  (as  molt  other  technical  terms  are  abufed)  ferve 
only  to  throw  a veil  over  the  ignorance  of  thofe  who  employ 
them.  In  difmifling  conjunctions  from  the  rank  which  they 
have  long  held  as  diftinCt  parts  of  fpeech,  Mr.  Tooke  cites 
feveral  authorities  ; and  among  others,  biftiop  Wilkins,  who, 
in  his  “ Eflay  towards  a real  Character  and  a philofophical 
Language,”  (part  iii.  c.  4.  p.312.),  fays,  “ According  to 
the  true  philofophy  of  fpeech,  I cannot  conceive  this  kind 
of  words”  (fpeaking  of  adverbs  and  conjunctions)  :t  to  be 
properly  a diftinCt  part  of  fpeech,  as  they  are  commonly 
called.  But  until  they  can  be  diltributed  into  their  proper 
places,  I have  fo  far  complied  with  the  grammars  of  infti- 
tuted  languages  as  to  place  them  here  together.”  Mr. 
Locke,  who  was  much  indebted  to  Wilkins,  exprefies  his 
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diffatisfaftion  with  all  the  accounts  of  language  which  he 
had  feen.  Sanftius  refcued  quod  particularly  from  the  num- 
ber of  thefe  myfterious  conjunctions,  though  he  left  ut 
amongd  them  : and  Servius,  Scioppius,  G.  J.  Voffius,  Peri- 
zonius,  and  others,  have  explained  and  difplaced  many  other 
fuppofed  adverbs  and  conjunctions.  “ In  ffiort,”  fays  the 
author  whom  we  are  now  citing,  “ there  is  not  fuch  a thing 
as  a conjunction  in  any  language,  which  may  not,  by  a feil- 


ful  herald,  be  traced  home  to  its  own  family  and  origin  ; 
without  having  recourfe  to  contradiction  and  myflery  with 
Mr.  Harris;  or,  with  Mr.  Locke,  cleaving  open  the  head 
of  man,  to  give  it  fuch  a birth  as  Minerva’s  from  the  brain 
of  Jupiter.” 

The  author’s  fcheme  is  fully  developed  in  the  following 
table,  and  the  feveral  conjunctions  which  it  exhibits : and  he 
fays  that 


If  1 

- Eip  1 

Eipan 

To  Give. 

An 

An 

Anan 

To  Grant. 

Unlefs 

Onlep 

CO 

-2 

Onlepan 

To  Difmifs, 

Eke 

CL> 

Cac 

> 

E'acan 

To  Add. 

Yet 

Ler 

Letan 

To  Get. 

Still 

V- 

tiJ 

Siell 

QJ 
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Siellan 

To  Put. 

Fife 

cu 

> & < 

Alep 

’<8  . 

Alepan 

To  Difmifs. 

Tlio’ 

Dap 

Dapian 

or 

or 

QJ 
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or  V 

To  Allow. 

Though 

+-> 

Daps 

U 

* <u 

Dapigan  J 

To  Boot. 

But 

5- 

Bor 

rg 

Boran 

But 

Be-utan 

U-4 

Beon-utan 

To  Be-out. 

Without 

YyjvS-nrau 

O 

YyjvSan-uran 

To  Be-out. 

And 

An-ab 

Anan-ab 

Dare  congcriem 

Leit  is  the  pad  participle  Lepeb  of  Lepan,  To  Difmifs. 
f SfSban  "j 
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Syne 

Seanb-ep 

SfSBe 

or 

er 


is  the  participle  of  Seon.  To  See. 


That  is  the  article  or  pronoun  Da1, 


For  a farther  and  ample  illuflration  and  proof  of  the  ety- 
mologies above  given,  and  feveral  others,  we  mud  refer  to 
Tooke’s  ETIEA  TTTEPOENTA,  or  Diverfions  of  Purley, 
part  i.  p.  136 — 287,  ed.  2. 

The  conjunction,  according  to  the  long  eda*  liflied  claffi- 
fication,  is  the  fixth  of  the  eight  vulgar  parts  of  fpeech. 
See  Speech. 

Conjunctions  render  the  difcourfe  more  fmooth  and  flu- 
ent ; and  ferve  very  good  purpofes  in  the  argumentative  and 
narrative  dyle  ; but  they  mud  ever  be  omitted  where  a per- 
fon  fpeaks  with  emotion,  as  only  ferving  to  weaken  and 
enervate  it.  Boileau  obferves,  that  nothing  gives  more 
warmth  and  life  to  a difcourfe  than  to  drop  the  conjunctions 
or  copulatives ; a pafiion,  adds  he,  embarraffed  with  con- 
junctions and  ufelefs  particles,  lofes  all  the  fire  and  vehe- 
mence it  would  require  in  its  progrefs. 

Conjunctions  are  of  various  kinds. 

Conjunctions  copulative,  or  conjunctive,  are  thofe  which 
exprefs  a relation  of  union  or  comparifon  between  things  ; 
and  ferve  to  conneCt  or  continue  a fentence,  as,  and,  only,  as 
much  as,  in  the  fame  manner  as,  neither  more  nor  lefs,  inafmuch 
as,  not  only,  but  alfo. 

Conjunctions  adverfative,  thofe  which  exprefs  a reflec- 
tion, or  contrariety  ; as,  but,  neverthelefs,  although,  far  from. 
See  Adversative. 

Conjunctions  caufal,  thofe  which  fhew  that  the  reafon 
of  lomething  is  alleged  : as,  for , becatfe,  feeing , the  rather 
fence,  inafmuch  as. 

Conjunctions  conclufive,  thofe  which  denote  a confe- 
quence  drawn  : as,  for  which  reafon,  but  then,  of  confequence , 
fo  that,  kc. 

Conjunctions  conditional,  are  thofe  which  import  acon- 
aition  : as,  if,  if  not,  on  condition  that,  provided  that,  in  cafe  of. 
See  Condition  ad. 

Conjunctions  conlinuative , thofe  which  exprefs  a fuc- 


cefilon,  or  continuation  of  the  difcourfe  : as,  in  ejfefl,  event 
whatever  it  be.  See  Continuative. 

Conjunctions  disjunctive,  thofe  which  exprefs  a relation 
of  feparation  or  dividon,  or  which  ferve  not  only  to  conneft 
and  continue  the  fentence,  but  alfo  to  exprefs  oppolition  of 
meaning  in  different  degrees  : as,  neither,  whether , or, 
though,  yet,  but,  & c. 

Conjunctions  dubitative,  thofe  which  exprefs  fome 
doubt,  or  fufpenfion  of  opinion  : as,  if,  that  is  to  fay,  See. 

Conjunctions  exceptive , are,  if  it  be  not,  unlefs  that , 
8c  c. 

CONJUNCTIVA  Tunica,  in  Anatomy , is  the  mem- 
brane which  connects  the  front  of  the  eyeball  to  the  poffe- 
rior  furface  of  the  eyelids.  See  Eye. 

CONJURATI  Fratres.  See  Fratres. 

CONJURATIO,  in  Antiquity,  denotes  an  oath ; and 
conjuratus  the  fame  with  conjurator,  viz.  one  who  is  bound 
by  the  fame  oath.  Conjurare  is  ufed  when  feveral  perfons 
affirm  a thing  by  oath.  Mon.  Ang.  7.  1.  p.  207. 

CONJURATION,  in  Law,  fignifies  a plot  or  confe- 
deracy, made  by  perfons  combining  together  by  oath  or 
promife,  to  do  fome  public  harm.  But  it  was  more  particu- 
larly ufed,  formerly,  for  having  a perfonal  conference  with, 
the  devil,  or  fome  evil  fpirit,  to  know  any  fecret,  or  to  effect 
any  purpofe.  Anno  5 Eliz.  c.  16. 

It  is  laid  in  fome  of  our  law  books,  that  the  difference. 
between  conjuration  and  witchcraft  is,  that  the  former  endea- 
vours by  prayers  and  invocation  of  God’s  powerful  name,  to- 
compel  the  devil  tq  fay  or  to  do  what  the  offender  com- 
mands him  ; the  latter  deals  rather  by  friendly  and  voluntary, 
conference  or  agreement  with  the  devil  or  familiar,  to  have 
the  offender’s  defires  ferved,  in  lieu  of  blood,  or  other  gift, 
offered  to  the  devil,  especially  of  the  offender’s  foul.  And 
both  thefe  differ  from  enchantment  or  forcery  ; becaufe  thofe- 
were  fuppofed  to  be  perfonal  conferences  with  the  devil,. and 
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ihefe  are  but  medicines  and  ceremonial  forms  of  words  (com- 
monly called  charms ) without  apparition.  Cowd. 

Hawkins,  in  his  “ Pleas  of  the  Crown,”  (1.  i.  c.  3.) 
fays,  that  conjurors  are  thofe,  who,  by  force  of  certain 
magic  words,  endeavour  to  raife  the  devil,  and  oblige  him 
to  execute  their  commands.  Witches  are  fuch  who,  by  way 
of  conference,  bargain  with  an  evil  fpirit,  to  do  what  they 
defire  of  him  : and  forcerers  are  thofe  who,  by  the  ufe  of 
certain  fuperditious  words,  or  by  the  means  of  images,  &c. 
are  faid  to  produce  drange  effe&s,  above  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  . nature.  All  thefe  were  anciently  punilhed  in  the 
fame  manner  as  heretics-,  by  the  writ  “ de  hasretico  cotnbu- 
rendo,”  after  a fcntence  in  the  ecclefiadical  cruit  ; and 
they  might  be  condemned  to  the  pillory,  &c.  upon  an  iu- 
diftment  at  common  law.  3 Ind.  44.  H.  P.  C.  38.  The 
prefident  Montefquieu  alfo  (Sp.  Laws,  b.  xii.  c.  5.)  ranks 
forcery  and  herefy  together;  laying  it  down,  at  the  fame 
time,  as  an  important  maxim,  that  we  ought  to  be  very  cir- 
cumfpeft  in  the  profecution  of  magic  and  herefy  ; becaufe 
the  mod  unexceptionable  conduct,  the  purefl  morals,  and 
the  conftant  practice  of  every  duty  in  iife,  are  not  a fuf- 
ficient  fecurity  againd  the  fufpicicn  of  crimes  like  thefe. 
See  WiTCH-crq/?. 

Our  fore-fathers  were  dronger  believers  in  the  ridiculous 
ftories  that  have  been  generally  told  concerning  witchcraft 
and  forcery  than  any  who  live  in  thefe  more  enlightened 
times,  when  they  enafted  by  flat.  33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  8. 
all  witchcraft  and  forcery  to  be  felony  without  benefit  of 
clergy  ; and  again  by  flat.  1 Jac.  I.  c.  12.  that  all  perfons 
invoking  any  evil  fpirit,  or  confulting,  covenanting  with, 
entertaining,  employing,  feeding,  or  rewarding  any  evil 
fpirit ; or  taking  up  dead  bodies  from  their  graves  to  be 
ufed  in  any  witchcraft,  forcery,  charm,  or  inchantment ; 
or  killing  or  other  wife  hurting  any  perfon  by  fuch  infernal 
adds  ; (hould  be  guilty  of  felony  withqut  benefit  of  clergy, 
and  fuffer  death.  And  if  any  perfon  fhould  attempt  by 
forcery  to  difeover  hidden  treafure,  or  to  reftore  lfolen 
goods,  or  to  provoke  unlawful  love,  or  to  hurt  any  man  or 
bead,  though  the  fame  were  not  effected,  he  or  (he  fhould 
fuffer  imprifonment  and  pillory  for  the  fird  offence,  and 
death  for  the  fecond.  Thefe  afts  continued  in  force  till 
lately,  to  the  terror  of  all  ancient  females  in  the  kingdom  ; 
and  many  poor  wretches  were  thus  facrificed  to  the  preju- 
dice of  their  neighbours,  and  their  own  illufions  : not  a few 
having,  by  fome  means  or  other,  confelfed  the  fadt  at  the 
gallows.  But  though  fome  of  the  tales  that  led  to  thefe 
penal  datutes  ftill  exid  among  the  uninformed  vulgar,  as 
the  triumph  of  impodure  over  credulity,  and  as  bugbears  to 
children,  inexculably  employed  for  this  purpofe  ; ail  execu- 
tions for  this  dubious  crime  are  now  at  an  end  : — our  legif- 
lature  having  at  length  followed  the  wife  example  of  Louis 
XIV.  in  France,  who  thought  proper  by  an  edidf  to  re- 
train the  tribunals  of  juftice  from  receiving  informations  of 
witchcraft.  (See  Voltaire’s  Age  of  Lewis  XIV.  c.  29. 
Mod.  Un.  Hid.  vol.  xxv.  p.  215.)  Yet  Voughlans  (De 
Droit  Criminel,  35,3.  459.)  dill  reckons  up  forcery  and 
witchcraft  among  the  crimes  punidiable  in  Fiance.  With 
us  the  above  recited  datutes  againd  conjuration  and  witch- 
craft are  repealed  ; and  no  profecution  (hall  be  carried  on 
for  the  future  againd  any  perfon  for  conjuration,  witch- 
craft, forcery,  or  inchantment  : but  where  perfons  pretend 
to  exercife  any  kind  of  witchcraft  or  conjuration,  8cc.  or 
undertake  to  tell  fortunes,  or,  from  their  (kill  in  any  occult 
fcience,  to  difeover  where  goods  doleri  or  lod  may  be 
found  ; they  (hall  upon  convi&ion  be  imprifoned  a year,  and 
(land  in  the  pillory  once  in  every  quarter,  in  fome  market- 


town,  and  may  he  ordered  to  give  fecurity  for  their  good 
behaviour,  by  (tat.  9 Geo.  II.  c.  3. 

CONKAIR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
province  of  Berar,  fituated  between  a high  rocky  hill  and. 
the  fouth  bank  of  the  Mahanuddee  river,  which  rifts  at  a 
place  called  Sehowah,  about  7 cofs  S.  of  Conkair.  The 
rajah  of  Conkair  has  built  a fortrefs  on  the  fummit  of  the 
hill,  and  mounted  it  with  two  guns. 

CONKERE,  a pod  of  Chinese  Tartary.  N.  lat.  44°5o\ 
E, long.  roi°  49b 

CONLIE,  a fmall  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Sartbe,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  didrift  of  Le 
Mans,  12  miles  N.W.  from  Le  Mans.  It  has  1405  inha- 
bitants. The  canton  reckons  16  communes,  with  13,055 
inhabitants  upon  a territorial  extent  of  220  kiiiometres. 

CONLIE'GE,  a fmail  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Jura,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  didrift  of 
Lons  le  Saulnier,  with  /201  inhabitants.  The  canton  it- 
felf  reckons  20  communes  and  9089  inhabitants  upon  an  ex- 
tent of  142  A kiiiometres. 

CONLOBONGI,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Borneo  ; 12® 
miles  N.  of  Bar \jer- Mafj'mg. 

CONN,  in  Sea  Language.  See  Cond. 

Conn,  Lough , in  Geography , a lake  of  the  county  of  Mayo, 
Ireland,  which  is  at  the  foot  of  mount  Neptune,  and  extends- 
9 miles  in  length,  but  not  more  than  two  in  breadth.  There 
is  a great  number  of  illands  in  this  lake,  fome  of  which  are 
well  planted,  and  being  very  fertile  in  fine  grafs,  ferve  for 
padures  to  (beep  and  other  cattle.  That  kind  of  trout 
called  Gillaroo , is  alfo  found  here  in  abundance.  Dr.  Shaw 
obferves  of  thefe,  that  they  do  not  appear  to  be  fpeci fically 
different  from  the  common  trout,  but  by  living  much  on 
(hell-fifh,  and  fwallowing  fmali  ftones  at  the  fame  time, 
their  ftomachs  acquire  a much  greater  degree  of  thicknefs, 
and  a kind  of  mufcular  appearance,  fo  as  to  refemble  a fort 
©r  gizzard.  Lough  Conn  dretches  from  N.W.  to  S.E. 
between  the  Killalla  and  Caftlebar. 

CONNA,  in  Botany , Rheed.  See  Cassia  Fijlula. 

Conn  a,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia  Minor, 
in  the  Greater  Phrygia.  Ptolemy.  The  6th  council  of 
Condantinople  places  u in  Pamphvlia. 

CONNAC,  denotes  in  Arabia,  Paledine,  Barbary,  &c. 
the  place,  whether  covered  or  not,  where  travellers  or  cara- 
vans halt  or  break  off  their  journey  for  a time,  in  order  to 
red  and  refrefh  themfelves  and  their  beads  of  burthen.  Simi- 
lar to  this  was  the  “ malon,”  or  inn  (Gen.  xlii.  27.  xliii. 
21,  &c.)  where  the  fons  of  Jacob  opened  their  facks  to 
give  their  affes  provender.  The  appellation  Connac  in  the 
Ead  correfponds  with  the  ar.d  x ok  A up.  a,  in  the 

Old  or  New  Tedament,  which  are  rendered  inns  or  hof- 
pitia.  But  excepting  the  caravan faries  which  may  in  fome 
meafure  anfwer  to  the  woewo^ ia.  and  xodxAt >paN,  there  are, 
properly  fpeaking,  no  houfes  of  entertainment  in  Barbary  ; 
at  lead,  in  the  fenl'e  ufually  applied  to  inns  or  hofpitia,  i,  e. 
where  travellers  can  be  provided  with  lodgings,  provilions, 
and  other  neceffnries  for  their  money. 

CONNAMARA,  the  name  of  a diltricl,  in  the  county 
of  Galway,  Ireland,  noted  for  the  woollen  dockings  knit 
there,  and  for  the  wild  date  of  the  country.  It  is  in  the 
barony  of  Ballmahinch,  and  an  account  of  it  will  be  found 
under  that  name.  See  Ballinahinch. 

CONNARLIS,  in  Botany , ( Kov-otpor,  the  name  of  a tree 
deferibed  by  Athenaeus),  Linn.  Gen.  830.  Schreb.  1116. 
Willd.  1268,  Juff.  369,  452,  493.  Clafs  and  order,  mona - 
delphia  decandria.  Nat.  Ord.  Dumofe,  Linn.  L ertbir.tacete , 
Juff. 
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Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  one-Ieafed,  with  five  fegments  *,  or  five-  ticularly  veined  underneath,  on  very  fhort  channelled  pe. 
leaved.  Cor.  petals  five,  lanceolate,  ere<ft,  equal.  Siam,  tioles.  Peduncles  from  four  to  fix  together,  half  the  length 
filaments  ten,  awl-lhaped,  connected  at  the  bafe,  (in  pairs,  of  the  leaf,  fmooth  ; partial  ones  fcattered,  with  three  or 
Lam.),  alternately  larger  and  fma'.ler;  anthers  roundifh.  four  pedicelled  flowers  towards  the  top.  A native  of  the 
Pi/1,  germ  Angle  (except  in  one  fpecies),  oblong,  villous;  Eaft  Indies.  6.  C.  mimofoides.  Mart.  4-  Willd.  7.  VaM, 
ftyle  cylindrical;  ftigma  obtufe.  Peric.  capfules  gibbous,  Symb.  3S7.  “ Leaves  pinnated ; leaflets  about  twenty-one, 
one-celled,  either  two-valved  or  dehifcent  on  one  fide.  Seed  oval-oblong,  emarginate  ; racemes  axillary.”  A tree. 
Angle,  large.  Branches  cylindrical,  villous  towards  the  top.  Leaves 

Eff.  Ch.  Cal.  five-cleft  or  five-leaved.  Cor.  five-petalled.  growing  near  the  ends  of  the  branches,  alternate,  approxi- 
Capf.  one-celled.  Seed  Angle.  mating,  on  (lightly  villous  petioles  ; leaflets  oppofite  or  al- 

Species,  1.  C.  ajiaticus.  Ceylon  Sumach.  Willd.  2.  (C.  ternate,  on  very  fhort  petioles,  inner  ones  fmaller,  obtufe, 
monocarpus.  Linn.  Mart.  1.  Rhus  zeylanicus  trifoliatus  pha-  fmooth,  finely  veined  on  the  upper  furface,  paler  underneath, 
feoli  facie,  fioribus  copioiis  fpicatis;  Burm.  Zeyl.  199.  tab.  Peduncles  axillary,  ufually  three  together,  the  length  of  the 
89.  Phafeolus  arborefcens  zeylanicus  monocarpus;  Rai.  leaves,  (lightly  hoary  ; pedicels  fcattered,  filiform,  the  lowed 
Supp.  438.)  “ Leaves  ternate;  leaflets  roundifh,  egg-fhaped,  commonly  two-flowered.  Flowers  final!,  with  a minute 
one-nerved,  veined,”  A tree.  Leaves  alternate,  petioled ; bradte  at  the  bafe  of  each  pedicel.  A native  of  the  iflands 
leaflets  acuminate,  quite  entire,  fmooth,  equal,  petioled.  of  Nicobar. 

Racemes  ereCt.  terminal.  A native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  2.  Connarus  decumhens  ; Willd.  Valil.  See  Hermannia 


C. pentagynus.  Lam.  1.  Willd.  3.  (Cavan.  Diff.  376.  tab. 
223.)  “ Leaves  ternate  ; leaflets  roundifh,  egg-( haped,  three- 
nerved  ; flowers  pentagynous.”  A tree.  Branches  cylin- 
drical, fmooth,  leafy.  Leaves  alternate,  acute,  entire,  fmooth, 
fomewhat  coriaceous,  finely  veined  underneath.  Flowers 
Imall,  numerous,  in  axillary  and  terminal  fpikes,  forming  a 
kind  of  panicle  ; calyx  villous  on  the  outlide  ; piftils  from 
three  to  five,  villous,  (hort,  appearing  united  at  the  bafe  ; 
ftyles  (horter  than  the  ftamens  ; iligmas  flat  or  truncated. 
Defcribed  by  La  Marck  from  dried  fpecimens  without  fruit, 
communicated  by  Sonnerat.  A native  of  Madagafcar  and 
Guinea.  3.  C.  africanus.  Mart.  2.  Lam.  3.  Willd.  1. 
Vahl.  Symb.  3.  86.  Cavan.  DiflT.  7.  375.  tab.  221.  (Om- 
phalobium  indicum  ; Gaert.  vol.  i.  253.  tab.  46.  fig.  3,  and 
vol.  ii.  prsef.  p.  33.)  “ Leaves  ternate;  leaflets  oblong,  vein- 
ed, acuminate.”  Willd.  ‘'Leaves  ternate,  leaflets  egg-(haped, 
acute  at  both  ends,  nerved  underneath  ; flowers  panicled, 
monogynous.”  Lam.  A (hrub.  Branches  cylindrical,  fmooth. 
Leaves  alternate,  petioled  ; leaflets  four  or  five  inches  long, 
(mooth,  even-furfaced  above,  nerved  and  veined  underneath. 
Flowers  fmall,  numerous ; panicle  compound,  oblong,  ter- 
minal. Capfules  oblong,  almoft  cylindrical,  gibbous  on  one 
fide,  pointed  at  both  ends,  pedicelled,  two-valved.  Lam. 
Capfule  valvelefs,  dehifcent  on  the  gibbous  or  outer  fide.  Seed 
large,  fomewhat  kidney-fhaped,  fmooth,  fhining,  daik  chef- 
nut-eoloured,  with  an  oblong  pit  on  each  fide  ; aril  incom- 
plete, flefhy-glandular,  varioufly  lobed,  fo  as  to  appear  curl- 
ed, its  whole  length  clofely  adhering  to  the  lower  and 
exterior  part  of  the  feed.  Gaert.  4.  C.  pinnatus.  Lam.  2. 
Fluff.  tab.  572.  Willd.  5.  Cavan.  Diff.  7.  375.  tab.  222. 
(Perimcurigil ; Rheed.  Mai.  6.  43.  tab.  24.)  “Leaves 
ternate  and  pinnated;  leaflets  oblong,  veined;  petals  with 
two  bridles  at  the  bafe.”  Willd.  A tree.  Root  perennial. 
Leaflets  of  the  fame  confidence,  and  fimilarly  veined  with 
thofe  or  C.  pentagynus.  Flowers  white,  in  terminal  and 
axillary  panicles ; calyx  villous  on  the  outfide  ; petals  lance- 
olate, with  two  remarkable  bridles  a little  above  the  bafe, 
one  on  each  (ide,  pointing  downwards,  acute  and  fomewhat 
divaricating ; germ  Angle,  villous.  Capfules  oblong,  gibbous 
one  fide,  fuddenly  narrowed  at  the  bafe,  ending  rather  ab- 
ruptly in  a point,  one-ceiled.  Seed  one.  A native  of  the 
Ead  Indies ; defcribed  from  fpecimens  communicated  to 
La  Marck  by  Sonnerat.  f C.  Santaloides.  Mart.  3.  Willd. 
4.  Vahl.  Symb.  3.  87.  (Santaloides ; Flor.  Zey.  408.) 

“ Leaves  pinnated  ; leaflets  egg-fhaped,  acuminate ; pedun- 
cles axillary,  aggregate ; flowers  in  racemes.”  A tree. 
Branches  cylindrical,  fmooth.  Leases  unequally  pinnated, 
fcattered,  remote,  petioled  ; leaflets  fometimes  an  inch  and 
half  long,  quite  entire,  perfectly  fmooth,  (hining  above,  re- 


triphylla. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  C.  afiaticus  is  ufually  propa- 
gated in  this  country  by  laying  down  the  young  branches, 
which,  if  tongued  in  the  manner  pra&ifed  for  carnations, 
and  duly  watered,  will  put  out  roots  in  twelve  months. 
They  may  then  be  cut  off  from  the  old  plants,  and  planted 
in  feparate  fmall  pots,  which  (hould  be  filled  with  light  frefh 
earth  and  plunged  into  a moderate  hot-bed.  They  (hould 
afterwards  be  placed  in  a dry  (love  ; but  for  about  three 
months  in  fummer  they  will  bear  the  open  air  in  a (heltered 
fituation.  The  cuttings  of  this  plant  will  fometimes  take 
root,  but  without  great  care  feldom  fucceed, 

CONNATA  Folia.  See  Leaf. 

CONNAUGHT,  in  Geography , the  name  of  the  weftern 
province  of  Ireland,  which  contains  the  counties  of  Galway, 
Mayo,  Sligo,  Leitrim, and  Rofcommon.  At  thetimeof Strong- 
bow’s  invafion,  it  was  a diftinCt  kingdom,  and  its  king  was 
monarch  of  Ireland.  This  dignity  continued  until  the  reign 
of  Henry  III. ; after  which  time,  the  province  was  divided 
amonglt  petty  chieftains,  fome  of  whom  were  of  Englifh 
extradiion,  until  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  when  the 
carl  of  Suffex,  lord  deputy,  divided  it  into  counties,  A.  D. 
1562  ; and  fir  H.  Sidney,  lord  deputy,  eftablifhed  a lord 
prefident  of  Connaught,  A.  D.  1567.  In  1604,  fir  Arthur 
Chichefter,  lord  deputy,  eftablilhed  a circuit  forjudges  of 
affize  in  Connaught.  At  prefent,  the  diftinction  of  pro- 
vinces is  not  attended  to  in  any  public  aCts ; and  indeed,  as 
calculated  to  keep  up  a provincial  fpirit,  which  has  often 
led  to  bitter  animofities,  it  ought  to  be  as  much  as  pofiible 
difeountenaneed. 

Connaught  Worms.  See  Worm. 

CONNAUX,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Gard,  and  diftridl  of  Uzes  ; three  leagues 
N.E.  of  Uzes. 

CONNE,  Cone,  or  Coyne  Lough,  in  the  county  of 
Down,  Ireland.  See  Strangford. 

CONNEAUT,  and  alfo  Ashtabula,  are  fmall  rivers  of 
America,  in  the  (late  of  Ohio,  which  form  good  harbours 
for  boats  and  fmall  craft  on  the  borders  of  lake  Erie. 

CONNECTICUT,  one  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, called  by  the  ancient  nations  Qunnihticut,  lying  between 
410  and  420  2'  N.  lat.,  and  between  7 1°  20'  and  730  if  W. 
long. ; extending  in  its  greateft  length  100  miles,  and  great- 
eft  breadth  72  miles;  and  comprehending  about  4674  miles, 
or  about  2,640,000  acres.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Maffachufetts ; on  the  eaft  by  Rhode  ifland  ; on  thefouth  by 
the  Sound,  which  feparates  it  from  Long  ifland  ; and  on  the 
weft  by  the  (late  of  New  York.  Connecticut  is  divided 
into  eight  counties,  viz.  Fairfield,  the  chief  towns  of  which 
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are  Fairfield  and  Danbury  ; New  Haven,  with  a capital  of 
the  fame  name;  Middlefex,  the  chief  towns  of  which  are 
Middleton  and  Haddam;  and  New  London,  the  chief  towns 
of  which  are  New  London  and  Norwich  ; which  lour  coun- 
ties extend  along  the  Sound  from  W.  to  E. : Litchfield, 
Hartford,  Tolland,  and  Windham,  each  having  a capital  of 
the  fame  name  rclpeftively , which  four  counties  extend  in 
the  fame  direction  with  the  former  on  the  border  of  the  Hate 
of  Maffachufetts.  Thefe  counties  contain  about  ioc  town- 
fhips,  which  are  fubdivided  into  parifhes,  each  of  which  has 
one  or  more  places  of  public  worfhip,  fchool-houfes  at  con- 
venient diftancts,  and  a college  at  New  Haven.  See  Col- 
lege. Each  tovvnfhip  is  a corporation,  inverted  with  fuffi- 
cient  powers  for  its  own  regulation.  The  number  of  lxpre- 
fentatives  is  fometimes  180  ; but  more  commonly  about  160. 
The  principal  livers  in  this  Hate  are  Connecticut,  Houfato- 
nick,  and  the  Thames,  with  their  branches ; which  fee 
refpeftively.  The  whole  fea-coart  is  indented  with  harbours, 
which  are  iafe  and  commodious  ; but  the  principal  are  thofe 
of  New  Haven  and  New  London.  This  Hate  fends  feven 
reprefentatives  to  Congrefs.  The  inhabitants  are  almoft 
wholly  of  Englilh  defcent,  befides  whom  they  have  no 
Dutch,  French,  or  Germans,  and  few  Scots  or  Irirti.  The 
original  flock,  from  which  have  fprungall  the  prefent  occu- 
piers of  Connedticut,  and  the  numerous  emigrants  from 
hence  to  every  part  of  the  United  States,  confided  of  3000 
perfons,  who  fettled  in  the  towns  of  Hartford,  New  Haven, 
Windfor,  Guilford,  Milford,  and  Weat'nersfield,  about  the 
years  1635  an^  1636.  I11  17 56  the  population  amounted 

to  130,611  perfons;  in  1774  to  197,856;  in  1782  to 
202,877  whites,  and  6 273  Indians  and  negroes;  in  1790  to 
237,946)  °f  whom  2764  were  Haves;  and  by  the  cenfus  in 
1800,  to  251,002,  of  whom  121,113  were  freewhite  males, 
123,528  free  white  females,  5300  free  perfons,  except  In- 
dians, not  taxed,  and  951  flaves. 

Connecticut,  notwithiranding  the  changes  of  temperature 
to  which  it  is  fubjedt,  is  very  healthful.  The  furface  of  the 
country  exhibits  mountains,  hills,  and  vallies ; and  though 
it  is  very  well  watered,  fome  fmall  parts  of  it  are  barren. 
Its  chief  productions  are  Indian  corn,  rye,  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  and  buck-wheat ; flax  in  abundance,  fome  hemp, 
potatoes  of  feveral  kinds,  pumpkins,  turnips,  peas,  beans, 
See.,  together  with  fruits  of  all  kinds  which  are  com- 
mon to  the  climate.  The  foil  is  well  adapted  for  pafturage 
and  mowing,  fo  that  the  farmers  are  enabled  to  feed  a great 
number  of  neat  cattle  and  horfes.  This  ftate  carries  on  its 
chief  trade  with  the  Wert  India  iflands,  in  veflels  from  60  to 
140  tons.  Its  exports  confirt  of  horfes,  mules,  oxen,  oak- 
flaves,  hoops,  pine-boards,  oak-planks,  beans,  Indian  corn, 
fifii,  beef,  pork,  &c. ; and  a large  number  of  coafting  vef- 
fels  is  employed  in  carrying  the  produce  of  Connedticut  to 
the  other  ftates ; from  which  they  receive  in  return,  rice, 
indigo,  and  money.  But  as  New  York  is  nearer,  much  of 
its  produce,  particularly  that  of  the  weftern  parts,  is  carried 
thither;  fuch  as  pot  and  pearl-afhes,  flax-feed,  beef,  pork, 
cheefe,  and  butter,  in  large  quantities.  The  value  of  the 
whole  exported  produce  and  commodities  from  this  ftate, 
before  the  year  1774,  was  then  eftimated  at  about  200,000/. 
lawful  money,  annually.  In  the  year  ending  September 
30,  1 79 1)  the  amount  of  foreign  exports  was  710,340  dol- 
lars, befides  articles  carried  to  different  parts  of  the  United 
States  to  a great  amount ; in  1792  it  was  749,925  dollars  ; 
in  1793,  770,239  dollars  ; in  1794,  806,746  dollars;  and  in 
1804,  1,516,1 10  dollars,  comprehending  1,486,882  domef- 
tic  and  29,228  foreign.  This  ftate  owns  and  employs  in 
the  foreign  and  coafting  trade  more  than  32,897  tons  of 
fhipping.  The  farmers  in  Conne&icut  are  generally  clothed 


in  plain,  decent,  homefpun  cloth  ; and  both  their  linens  and 
woollens  are  domeftic  manufa&ures,  ftrong  though  coarfe  ; 
and  many  of  their  cloths  are  fine  and  handfome.  This  ftate 
has  large  orchards  of  mulberry  trees,  and  filkworms  have 
been  reared  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  they  promife  a fupply  of 
filk,  not  only  to  the  inhabitants,  but  alfo  for  exportation. 
New  Haven  has  linen  and  button  manufactories  ; they  have 
eftabfifhed  a woollen  manufactory  at  Hartford,  befides  gkfa 
works,  a fnuff  and  powder  mill,  iron  works,  and  a flitting 
miil.  Iron  works  are  alfo  eftabhftied  at  Salifbury  and  Nor- 
wich, and  in  other  parts  of  the  ftate.  Stafford  has  a fur- 
nace, at  which  are  made  large  quantities  of  hollow  ware, 
and  other  ironmongery,  fufficient  for  the  fuppiy  of  the 
whole  ftate.  Paper  is  manufactured  at  Norwich,  Hartford, 
New  Haven,  and  in  Litchfield  county.  Ironmongery,  hats, 
candles,  leather,  rtioes  and  boots  are  manufactured  in  this 
ftate. 

Connecticut  is  laid  out  in  fmall  farms,  from  50  to  300 
and  400  acres  each,  which  are  held  by  the  farmers  in  fee- 
fimple,  and  are  generally  well  cultivated.  The  ftate  is 
chequered  with  innumerable  roads  or  highways,  crofting 
each  other  in  every  direction  ; nor  can  a traveller  pafs  more 
than  two  or  three  miles,  even  in  the  moil  unfettled  parts, 
without  finding  a houfe  or  cottage,  and  a farm  in  fuch  a 
condition  of  improvement  as  to  afford  neceffaries  for  the  fup- 
port  of  a family.  The  whole  ftate,  it  is  laid,  refembles  a 
well-cultivated  garden,  which  by  induftry  produces  the  ne- 
ceffaries  and  conveniences  of  life  in  great  plenty,  without  its 
luxuries.  To  the  agricultural  mode  of  life  prevailing  in  this 
ftate,  which  is  favourable  to  temperance  and  health,  and  to  the 
eafe  with  which  a comfortable  fubfiftence  may  be  obtained, 
fo  encouraging  to  early  marriage,  and  alfo  to  the  religious 
liberty  that  is  maintained,  we  may  aferibe  the  rapid  ad- 
vance of  this  ftate  in  population.  Luxury  has  not  yet  found 
its  way  into  this  ftate,  nor  contaminated  the  manners  of  the 
people.  The  common  mode  of  travelling,  both  for  men 
and  women,  is  on  horfeback ; in  this  ftate  there  are  few 
coaches,  but  many  chaifes  and  vvhiflceys.  In  the  winter  is 
ufed  the  Heigh,  which  is  a vehicle  drawn  by  two  horfes,  and 
carrying  fix  perfons  in  its  box,  which  hangs  on  four  ports 
Handing  on  two  fteel  Aiders,  or  large  ikaites.  Dancing, 
filhing,  hunting,  fkaiting,  and  riding  in  fleighs  on  the  ice, 
are  the  chief  amufements  in  this  ftate.  The  men,  in  gene- 
ral, throughout  this  province,  are  tall,  flout,  and  robuft  ; 
the  women  are  fair,  handfome,  and  genteel;  ftridtly  virtuous, 
and  well-informed.  We  may  obferve,  in  general,  that  there 
is  no  part  of  the  world  in  which  the  education  of  all  ranks 
of  people  is  more  an  objeCt  of  attention  than  in  this  ftate. 
Almoft  every  town  is  divided  into  diftriCts,  each  of  which 
has  a public  fchool  kept  in  it  during  a great  part  of  the 
year.  Somewhat  more  than  one-third  of  the  money  arifing 
from  a tax  on  the  polls  and  rateable  eftate  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, is  appropriated  to  the  fupport  of  fchools  in  the  feveral 
towns,  for  the  education  of  children  and  youth.  The  law 
enjoins  that  a grammar-fehool  (hall  be  kept  in  every  county-- 
town  throughout  the  ftate.  A certain  gravity  and  fericuf- 
nefs  of  deportment,  accompanied  with  a degree  of  fhynefs 
and  referve,  appear  in  the  fiift  intercourfe  of  the  inhabitants 
with  ftrangers  ; but  after  a fhort  acquaintance,  they  become 
very  familiar  and  inquifitive.  Their  hofpitality  is  exemplary 
and  laudable.  In  their  character  there  is  a certain  trait, 
which  renders  them  lefs  amiable  ; and  that  is  their  fondnefa 
for  fettling  even  their  trivial  difputes  “ according  to  law ;” 
and  the  prevalence  of  this  litigious  fpirit  affords  employment 
for  a numerous  body  of  lawyers.  This  party  fpirit  is, 
however,  fubfiding  ; their  public  proceedings  are  conducted 
with  calmnefs  and  candour;  and  as  they  are  well  informed 
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with  regard  to  their  rights,  and  judicious  in  the  methods 
they  adopt  for  fecuving  them,  the  Hate  enjoys  a great  fhare 
of  political  tranquillity.  Another  circumftance,  favourable 
to  internal  peace  and  harmony,  is  the  abatement  of  that  rage 
for  theological  deputation  which  formerly  prevailed.  The 
religion,  or  at  lead;  the  church  government  and  difcipline,  of 
this  ftate,  is  fuch  as  feems  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  a re- 
publican government.  Each  church  has  a feparate'jurif- 
diftion,  and  claims  authority  to  chufe  its  own  minifter,  to 
exercife  judgment,  and  to  enjoy  religious  inftitucions,  within 
itfelf.  The  churches,  however,  amounting,  fays  Morfe,  to 
about  200,  of  the  congregational  denomination,  in  which 
are  about  20,000  communicants  and  170  pallors,  are  not 
llridtly  independant  of  each  other;  they  affociate  for  mutual 
convenience  and  benefit.  The  affociations  have  power  to 
licence  candidates  for  the  miniftry,  to  conlult  for  the  gene- 
ral welfare,  and  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  meafures  by 
the  churches,  but  have  no  authority  to  enforce  them.  Of 
thefe  affociations  there  are  eleven  in  the  ftate,  and  they 
meet  twice  in  a year.  All  thefe  are  combined  in  one  ge- 
neral affociation  formed  in  1709,  confiding  of  delegates 
from  the  feveral  affociations  which  meet  annually.  All 
forms  of  religion  that  are  confident  with  the  peace  of  fo- 
ciety  are  tolerated  in  Connedlicut ; and  a fpirit  of  liberality 
and  catholicifm  is  faid  to  be  increafing.  In  this  ftate  there 
are  few  religious  fedts  ; the  majority  of  the  people  confift  of 
congregationalifts.  Btfides  thefe  there  are  epifcopalians  and 
baptifts  ; the  epifcopalian  churches  are  refpeclable,  and  are 
under  the  fuperintendance  of  a bilhop. 

The  conftitution  of  Connecticut  is  founded  on  its  charter, 
which  was  granted  by  Charles  II.  in  1662,  and  on  a law  of 
the  ftate.  Agreeably  to  this  charter,  the  fupreme  legifla- 
tive  authority  of  the  ftate  is  veiled  in  a governor,  deputy- 
governor,  12  affillantsor  counfellors,  and  the  reprefentatives , 
of  the  people,  ftyled  the  General  Affembly'.  The  governor, 
deputy-governor,  and  afiiltants,  are  annually  chofen  by  the 
freemen  in  the  month  of  May.  The  reprefentatives  (whofe 
number  is  not  to  exceed  two  from  each  town)  are  chofen  by 
the  freemen  twice  a year,  to  attend  the  two  annual  feffions, 
on  the  fecond  Tuefday  of  May  and  October.  The  general 
affembly  is  divided  into  two  branches,  called  the  upper  and 
lower  houfes  : the  former  is  compofed  of  the  governor,  de- 
puty-governor, and  affiftants  ; and  the  latter  confifts  of  the 
reprefentatives  of  the  people.  No  law  can  pafs  without  the 
concurrence  of  both  houfes.  They  have  feveral  Jaw  courts, 
of  which  the  fuperior  confifts  of  five  judges.  The  general 
affembly  only  have  power  to  grant  pardons  and  reprieves  ; 
to  iffue  commiffions  of  bankruptcy  ; or  to  protect  the  per- 
fons  and  eftates  of  unfortunate  debtors.  The  feudal  fyltem 
of  defcents  was  never  adopted  in  this  ftate:  the  whole  real 
eftate  of  inteftates  is  divided  equally  among  the  children, 
males  and  females ; and  all  ellates  given  in  tail  muft  be  given 
to  fome  perfon  then  in  being,  or  to  their  immediate  iffue, 
and  Ihall  become  fee  fimple  eftates  to  the  iffue  of  the  firft 
donee  in  tail.  The  widow  of  an  inteftate  is  entitled  to  a 
third  part  of  the  perfonal  eftate  for  ever,  and  to  her  dower, 
or  third  part  of  the  houfes  and  lands  belonging  to  the  in- 
teftate at  the  time  of  his  death,  during  her  life.  Attornies 
are  admitted  and  qualified  by  the  county  courts.  Before 
their  admiffion  to  the  bar,  they  muft  lludy  two  years  with  a 
practifing  attorney  in  the  ftate,  if  they  have  had  a college 
education,  and  three  years  if  they  have  not : their  morals 
mull  be  unblemilhed,  and  they  muft  be  examined  by  the  at- 
tornies of  the  court  of  the  county  where  they  are  admitted, 
and  be  by  them  recommended  to  the  court.  There  are, 
upon  an  average,  about  15  attornies  to  each  county,  and 
120  in  the  whole  ftate. 
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The  American  revolution,  which  fo  effentially  affected 
the  government  of  moll  of  the  colonies,  produced  no  very 
perceptible  alteration  in  the  government  of  Connecticut. 
While  under  the  jurifdidlion  of  Great  Britain,  they  elected 
their  own  governors,  and  all  fubordinate  civil  officers,  and 
made  their  own  laws,  in  the  fame  manner,  and  with  as  little 
controul,  as  they  now  do. 

The  prelent  territory  of  Connedicut,  at  the  time  of  the 
firft  arrival  of  the  Englilh,  was  poffeffed  by  the  Pequot,  the 
Mohegan,  Podunk,  and  many  other  fmaller  tribes  of  In- 
dians. The  Pequots  were  numerous  and  warlike  ; and  their 
country  extended  along  the  fea-coaft  from  Paukatuck  to 
Connedicut  river:  and  about  the  year  1630,  this  powerful 
tiibe  extended  its  conquefts  over  a confiderable  part  of  Con- 
nedicut, Long  Ifland,  and  a part  of  Narraganlet,  the  anci- 
ent Indian  name  of  New  London  ; the  feat  of  the  fovereign 
of  the  whole  nation  was  Pequot.  The  Mohegans  were 
numerous,  and  their  territory  extenfive  ; it  comprehended 
moft  of  New  London  county,  alnaoft  the  whole  county  of 
Windham,  and  a part  of  the  counties  of  Tolland  and  Hart- 
ford. The  Podunks  inhabited  Eaft  Hartford,  and  the  cir- 
cumjacent country.  In  1774  lherc  remained  of  the  de- 
fcendants  of  the  ancient  nations  only  1363  perfons ; moft  of 
whom  lived  at  Mohegan,  between  Norwich  and  New  Lon- 
don. From  the  rapid  decreafe  of  the  Indians,  it  is  concluded 
that  their  number  in  this  ftate  does  not  now  exceed  400. 

The  firft  grant  of  Connecticut  was  made  by  the  Ply- 
mouth council  to  the  earl  of  Warwick  in  1630  ; and,  in  the 
following  year,  he  affigned  this  grant  to  lord  Say  or  Seal, 
lord  Brook,  and  others.  In  1633,  an  attempt  was  made 
on  the  Englilh  fettlements  by  a number  of  Indian  traders, 
who  fettled  at  Windfor.  In  the  fame  year,  a little  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Englilh,  fome  Dutch  traders  fettled  at 
Hartford,  the  remains  of  whofe  fettlements  are  Hill  vifible 
on  the  banks  of  Connecticut  river.  In  1634,  lord  Say  and 
Seal,  &c.  lent  over  a fmall  number  of  perfons,  who  built  a 
fort  at  Saybrook,  and  made  a treaty  with  the  Pequot  In- 
dians for  the  lands  on  Conneticut  river.  A number  of  ad- 
venturers afterwards  fettled  in  this  province;  and  in  1644, 
they  purchafed  of  the  agent  of  lord  Say  and  Seal,  and  lord 
Brook,  their  right  in  the  colony  of  Connecticut  for  1600/. 
Connecticut  and  New  Haven  continued  two  dillincl  govern- 
ments for  many  years;  they  extended  their  territories  and 
rapidly  increafed.  At  length,  John  Winthrop,  efq.,  who  had 
been  chofen  governor  of  Connecticut,  was  employed  to  fo- 
licita  charter,  which  was  obtained  from  Charles  II.  in  1662. 
Some  jealoufy  fubfifted  for  a little  while  between  this  co- 
lony and  that  of  New  Haven;  but  in  1665  thefe  two  colo- 
nies formed  an  union,  which  has  ever  fince  amicably  fub- 
fifted ; and  the  charter  of  king  Charles  continues  to  be  the 
balls  of  their  government.  At  the  clofe  of  the  revolution, 
Connecticut  ceded  all  her  charter  claims  weft  of  Pennfyl- 
vania  to  Congrefs,  referving  only  a tract  of  land  as  wide  as 
the  ftate  of  Connecticut,  and  120  miles  in  length;  bounded 
eaft  on  the  weftern  line  of  Pennfylvania,  and  north  by  lake 
Erie,  containing  nearly  four  millions  of  acres.  The  ceffion 
wras  accepted  by  Congrefs,  which  eftablilhes  to  Connecticut 
her  title  to  thefe  lands.  Morfe’s  Geog. 

Connecticut,  the  moft  confiderable  river  in  the  eafterti 
part  of  the  United  States,  which  rifes  in  the  highlands  which 
feparate  the  Hates  of  Vermont  and  New  Hamplhire  from 
Lower  Canada.  This  river  has  been  furveyed  about  25 
miles  beyond  the  45th  degree  of  latitude  to  the  head  fpring 
of  its  northern  branch  ; from  which  to  its  mouth  it  is  up- 
wards of  300  miles,  purfuing  its  courfe  through  a fettled 
country,  and  having  on  its  banks  a great  number  of  the 
moft  flourifhing  and  pleafant  towns  in  the  United  States. 
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it  is  from  So  to  ioo  rods  wide,  at  the  diftance  of  130  miles 
from  its  mouth.  Its  courfe  between  Vermont  and  New 
Hampfhire  is  generally  S.S.W.,  and  alfo  through  Mafia- 
chufetts,  and  part  of  Connecticut,  until  it  reaches  the  city 
of  Middleton  ; after  which  it  runs  in  a'S.S.E.  direction  to 
its  mouth,  fertilizing  the  lands  through  which  it  flows, 
though  its  navigation  is  much  obftrufted  by  a great  variety 
of  falls.  At  its  mouth  alfo  is  a bar  of  fand,  which  very 
much  impedes  its  navigation  ; however  this  river  is  navigable 
to  Hartford  city,  upwards  of  50  miles  from  its  mouth  ; and 
the  produce  of  the  country  for  200  miles  above  it,  is  brought 
thither  in  boats,  which  are  flat-bottomed,  long  and  narrow, 
and  fo  light  as  to  be  portable  in  carts.  Before  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  locks  and  canals  on  this  river,  they  were  taken  out 
at  three  different  carrying  places,  all  of  which  made  15 
miles;  but  thefe  obftrudlions  will,  probably,  be  foon  wholly 
removed.  Sturgeon,  falmon,  and  fiiad,  are  caught  in  plenty 
in  their  feafon,  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  upwards,  ex- 
cepting fturgeon,  which  do  not  afcend  the  upper  falls  ; be- 
fides  a variety  of  fmall  fifh,  fuch  as  pike,  carp,  perch,  & c. 

Connecticut  is  alfo  the  name  of  a ftream  in  Long 
Ifiand,  in  the  ftate  of  New  York,  which  falls  into  a bay  at 
the  S.  fide  of  the  ifiand. 

Connecting  Oil.  See  Oil. 

CONNECTION,  or  Connexion,  a relation  whereby 
one  thing  adheres  to,  or  depends  on  another. 

Euclid’s  propofitions  have  fuch  a connexion  among  them- 
felves,  that  the  latter  cannot  fubfift  without  the  former. 

Connection,  or  continuity , in  the  Drama , confifts  in  the 
joining  of  the  feveral  fcenes  together. 

When  the  fcenes  of  an  aft  fucceed  one  another  imme- 
diately, and  are  fo  joined  as  that  the  ftage  is  never  left 
empty,  the  connection  is  faid  to  be  obferved. 

CONNECTIVES,  in  Grammar , one  of  the  four  fpecies 
under  which,  according  to  Mr.  Harris,  all  words  may 
be  included.  They  are  of  two  kinds,  and  as  they  con- 
nect fentences  or  words,  are  called  by  the  different  names 
of  Conjunctions  and  Prepositions.  Hermes,  p.  31, 
and  237. 

CONNELSVILLE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  America, 
in  the  county  of  Wafhington  and  ftate  of  Pennfylvania, 
pleafantly  fituated  on  the  Yohiogany,  fettled  about  ten 
years,  and  containing  about  So  houfes  and  400  inhabitants. 

CONNER,  Ale,  See  Ale -Conner. 

CONNERE',  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Sarthe;  4 leagues  E.N.E.  of  Le  Mans. 

CONNETABLE  on  Connejlahle  de  France,  conftable  of 
France.  In  the  origin  of  this  title,  the  connetable,  who 
fucceeded  the  grand  fenechal  of  France,  was  confidered  as 
one  of  the  firft  domeftics  of  the  French  kings,  in  fhort  as 
matter  of  the  horfe.  Afterwards  he  became  the  firft  officer 
of  the  crown,  chief  and  conductor  of  the  armies,  firft  fer- 
jeant  of  the  king  for  executing  his  orders  and  commands  ; 
for  laying  hands  on  the  grandees,  imprifoning  them,  and 
reprefenting  them  in  juftice.  This  employment  became  by 
degrees  fo  eminent,  that  the  marfhals  of  France  were  only 
lieutenants.  This  office  was  abolifhed  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIII.  Anne  de  Montmorency,  who  loft  his  head  on  a 
fcaffold,  was  the  laft  who  filled  it. 

CONNETABLIE  de  France.  This  was  a particular 
corps  under  the  orders  of  the  feigniors  marfhals  of  France, 
and  confifted  of  48  guards  on  horfeback. 

CONNIE,  in  Geography , a fmall  river  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Eure  and  Loir,  remarkable  for  being  fo  com- 
pletely dried  up  in  winter,  that  the  fifh  are  obliged  to  hide 
shenafelves  in  the  cavities  where  there  is  a little  water  re- 


maining ; in  fummer,  on  the  contrary,  its  ftream  is  always 
copious. 

CONNIVENTES  Valvule,  in  Anatomy,  are  folds  of 
the  internal,  or  villous  coat,  of  the  fmall  intefline.  See 
Intestin  E. 

CONNOIE  Bay,  in  Geography,  a bay  on  the  S.  coaft  of 
Newfoundland  ; 50  miles  E.  ot  Cape  Ray. 

CONNOISSEUR,  a French  term,  of  late  ufed  in  Eng- 
lifh  : it  literally  denotes  a perfon  well  verfed  in  any  thing; 
being  formed  of  the  verb  connoitre,  to  know , underjland. 
Hence  it  comes  to  be  ufed  in  our  language  for  a critic,  or 
perfon  who  is  a thorough  judge,  or  matter  in  any  way  ; 
particularly  in  matters  of  painting  and  fculpture. 

CONNON,  in  Geography,  a river  of  France,  called  alfo 
Aa,  which  runs  into  the  Beuvron,  fix  miles  S.E.  of  Beu- 
vron. 

CONNOR,  Bernard,  in  Biography , a native  of  Dub- 
lin, in  Ireland,  where  he  was  born  in  1 666,  received  his 
education  at  an  academy  in  France,  and  at  a proper  age  was 
fent  to  Montpellier,  where  he  was  made  doctor  in  medicine 
in  the  year  1690.  He  was  foon  after  engaged  to  fuperin- 
tend  the  education  of  two  young  Polifh  noblemen,  with 
whom,  after  refiding  fome  time  at  Paris,  he  travelled  over 
Italy,  and  the  ifiand  of  Sicily,  and  then  went  to  Poland, 
where  he  was  appointed  phyfician  to  the  king.  This  did 
not,  however,  detain  him  long  in  Poland,  as  we  find  him 
practifing  in  London,  and  made  fellow  of  the  College  of' 
Phyficians,  and  of  the  Royal  Society,  in  the  year  1696. 
He  had  publifhed,  the  preceding  year,  “ Differtationes  Me- 
dico-Phyficas  de  Antris  lethiferis,  de  Montis  Vefuvii  in- 
cendio,  de  ftupendo  oflium  coalitu.  Oxoni,  Svo.”  Pie  had 
feen,  while  in  Italy,  an  eruption  of  Mount  Vefuvius,  and 
had  vifited  the  Grotto  del  Cano,  of  both  which  he  gives 
defcriptions,  and  of  a fkeleton,  in  which  the  vertebras,  ribs, 
and  offa  innominata,  were  all  firmly  united.  “ Tentamen 
Fpiftolare  de  Secretionc  Animali,”  in  which  he  attempts  to 
account  forthedifferenceinthe  colour,  tafte,  and  other  fenlible 
qualities  of  the  humours,  fecreted  from  the  blood.  “ Evan- 
gclium  Medici,  feu  Medicina  Myftica  de  fufpenfis  Naturae 
legibus,  Lond.  1697,  8vo.,”  and  in  1698,  in  the  latter  part 
of  which  year  he  died,  “ A compendious  Plan  of  the  Body , 
of  Phyfic,”  apparently  a text-book,  from  which  he  had 
given,  or  had  propofed  giving,  a courfe  of  lectures.  To 
this  work  he  added,  a fhort,  but  entertaining,  account  of 
Poland.  Haller.  Bib.  Med.  Eioy.  Diet.  Hift. 

Connor,  in  Geography,  a village  in  the  county  of  Antrim,. 
Ireland,  that  gives  name  to  a bilhopric  which  was  united  to 
that  of  Down  in  1454,  and  which  extends  over  moil  of  the 
county  of  Antrim,  it  contains  395,000  Irifh  acres,  which  are 
divided  into  76  parifhes ; but  from  unions,  there  are  only  40 
benefices  and  43  churches.  The  church  of  Lifburn  was, 
by  letters  patent  of  James  I.,  made  the  cathedral  -,  that  of 
Connor  is  in  ruins.  Connor  is  97  Irifh  miles  N.  from  Dub-’ 
lin,  and  17  N.  from  Belfaft.  Beaufort. 

Connor,  a river  of  the  ifiand  of  Jamaica,  which 
runs  into  the  fea,  between  Rocky  point,  and  port 
Morant. 

CONNTHAL.  See  Caverium. 

CONO,  in  Commerce,  a Florence  wine  meafure  of  10 
barrels,  each  barrel  being  about  12  gallons. 

CONOBEA,  in  Botany,  Aubl.  See  Conopea. 
CONOCARPODENDRON.  See  Protea  and  Pi- 

NUS. 

CONOCARPUS,  (from  xwvo;,  a cone,  and  kctfvoc,  frtiit) 

Linn.  Gen.  236.  Schreb.  321.  Willd.  366.  Lam.  III. 353. 
Gsert.  1052,  JufL  75.  Coaocarpe.  Enc.  Clafs  and  order,, 

pentandri #- 
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pentandria  monogymia , Nat.  Ord.  Aggregate)  Linn.  Lla- 
agni,  JufT. 

Gen  Ch.  Cal.  one-leafed,  fuperior,  very  fmall,  five-cleft ; 
ferments  acute,  eredt.  Cor.  none  (or  five-petalled  ?)  Slam. 
Filaments  five  or  ten,  awl-fhaped,  eredt ; anthers  globular. 
Pljl.  Germ  inferior,  compreffed,  obtufe;  ftyle  fimple,  (hort; 
ftigma  obtufe.  Peric.  none  ; Linn.  Schreb.  Samara;  Gsert. 
Capfule  very  fmall  ; rounded,  comprefTed,  convex  and  gib- 
bous on  the  outfide,  concave  within,  with  a membranous 
margin  on  each  fide,  not  dehifcent,  one-celled.  Seed  folitary, 
inverfely  egg-fhaped.  Lam. 

Eff.  Ch.  Corolla  five-petalled  or  none.  Seeds  naked, 
folitary,  inferior.  Flowers  aggregate.  Willd. 

Flowers  aggregate.  Calyx  fuperior,  five*cleft.  Corolla 
none.  Capfules  many,  one-feeded,  affixed  to  a common 
axis,  imbricated  'into  a cone.  Lam. 

Sp.  I.  C.  erebla.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  I.  Mart.  T.  Lam.  T. 
Willd.  i.  Jacq.  Amer.  78.  tab.  22.  fig.  1.  Lam.  111.  tab. 
126,  fig.  r.  Gaert.  tab.  177.  (C.  mangharia  ; Cates.  Car. 

2.  tab.  33.  C.  foliis  oblongis,  fioribus  in  caput  conicum. 
Brown.  Jam.  159.  Ahius  ; Pluk.  Aim.  iS.  tab.  240.  fig. 

3.  Aim  frudtu  laurifolia  aibor  ; Sloan.  Jam.  1 35.  hill.  2, 

tab.  161.  fig.  2.  lludbeckia  laurifolia  maritima  ; Amm. 
herb.  781.  Innominata;  Plum.  MSS.  Burm.  Amer.  tab. 
144.  fig.  2.)  “ Eredt;  leaves  lanceolate.”  Linn,  “Eredt; 

leaves  lanceolate  ; cones  panicled,  pedicelled.  ” Lam.  A 
tree,  about  thirty  feet  high.  Younger  branches  angular. 
Leaves  alternate  from  two  inches  and  a half,  to  three  inches 
long,  one  inch  broad,  acute,  quite  entire,  fmooth,  greafy 
to  the  touch,  on  ftiort  petioles,  which  have  frequently 
two  lateral  glands  near  the  bafe.  Flowers  greenilh  yellow, 
fmall,  in  globular  heads,  on  (hortifh  pedicels  ; common  pe- 
duncles longer,  axillary  and  terminal,  branching  into  ra- 
cemes which  altogether  form  a kind  of  panicle.  Capfules 
umbilicated,  pubefcent  at  their  fummit,  clofely  imbricated 
into  roundilh  cones,  about  the  fize  of  a pea.  Jacquin  at- 
tributes to  his  plant  ten  ftamens,  twice  as  long  as  the  ca- 
lyx ; but  other  fpecimens  have  only  five,  about  the  length 
of  the  calyx.  They  are  probably  different  fpecies.  A 
native  of  the  Weft  Indies,  and  the  tropical  coafts  of  Ame- 
rica ; where  it  is  called  button  wood  or  button  tree,  by  the 
Englifh,  and  mangle  faragoza  by  the  Spaniards.  It  is  ufed 
for  fire  wood,  but  is  of  little  value  for  any  other  purpofe. 
2.  C.  procumbcns.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  2.  Mart.  2.  Lam.  2. 
Willd.  2.  Jacq.  Amer.  79.  tab.  52.  fig.  2.  Pidt.  42.  tab. 
260.  fig.  22;  (Rudbeckia  fupina  ; Amm.  herb.  581.) 
“ Procumbent  ; leaves  inverfely  egg-fhapped.”  Linn.  “ Pro- 
cumbent ; leaves  inverfely  egg-fhaped  ; cones  fomewhat  ra- 
cemed,  feffile.”  Lam.  A much  branched  fhrub,  almoft 
entirely  procumbent,  following  the  irregularities  of  the  rocks 
among  which  it  grows.  Leaves  alternate,  an  inch  or  an 
inch  and  a half  long,  entire,  fhining,  on  fhort  petioles ; 
petioles  with  an  oblong  gland  on  the  edge  near  the  bafe, 
on  each  fide.  Flowers  pentandrous  and  hexandrous,  refern- 
bling  thofe  of  the  preceding  fpecies,  but  fmaller,  and  pro- 
ducing cones  of  a loofer  texture.  A native  of  the  ifland 
of  Cuba.  3.  C.  racemofa.  Linn.  Syft.  Nat.  3.  Mart.  3. 
Willd.  3.  Jacq.  Amer.  80.  tab.  53.  Pidt.  42.  tab.  79. 
Brown.  Jam.  159.  n.  1.  “ Leaves  lanceolate  ; egg-fhaped, 

fomewhat  obtule  ; fruit  not  aggregate.”  A lofty  branch- 
ing tree,  fometimes  dividing  into  three  or  four  trunks  clofe 
to  the  ground.  Younger  branches  oppofite,  red,  fhining. 
Leaves  oppofite,  about  three  inches  long,  petioled,  coria- 
ceous, thickifh,  finning,  greafy  to  the  touch,  deep  green  ; 
petiole  with  two  glands  at  the  top..  Flowers  fmall,  feffile, 
remote,  in  terminal  panicles,  compofed  generally  of  three 
fimple,  or  fomewhat  branched,  loofe  racemes,  many  of  them 


abortive;  petals  five;  ftamens  ten,  alternately  fhorter. 
Fruit  feparate  ; pericarp  a coriaceous  capfule,  contain- 
ing one  or  two  feeds.  Seeds  compofed  of  two  greenifh  la- 
mellae, wrapped  up  into  a round  body,  and  involved  in  a very- 
thin  membrane.  The  lamellm  in  the  bafe  of  the  pericarp 
become  a round  obtufe  fhining  body,  forming  the  axis  of 
the  feed,  deftined  to  put  forth  the  roots  ; for  when  the  cap- 
fule falls  to  the  ground,  it  penetrates  the  crowned  apex,  and 
when  the  fibres  take  pofftffion  of  the  foil,  it  conftitutes  the 
rudiment  of  the  future  trunk  ; then  the  lamellae  incrcafing 
in  bulk,  burft  the  capfule,  and  become  the  radical  leaves. 
A native  of  the  Caribbee  iflands,  and  the  neighbouring  con- 
tinent, on  fandy  and  muddy  ftiores  ; called  by  the  Englifh 
white  mangrove,  and  by  the  Spaniards  mangle  bobo,  or 
foolifh  mangle. 

Obf.  Juffieu,  in  his  Genera  Plantarum,  queftions  whe- 
ther this  fpecies  be  really  a conocarpus.  Gasrtner  obferves, 
that  Juffieu’s  doubt  is  well  founded.  La  Marck,  according- 
ly, in  the  Encyclopedic  Methodique,  excludes  it  from 
the  genus,  promifing  to  defcribe  it  under  manglier,  one  of 
the  French  names  for  the  rhizophora  of  Linnteu3.  But 
DelroufTeaux,  who,  on  the  feceffion  of  La  Marck,  after- 
wards wrote  that  article,  inftead  of  attending  to  his  prede- 
ceffor’s  reference,  and  milled  by  an  ambiguity  in  the  popular 
ufe  of  the  French  word,  confiders  it  as  fynony  mous  with  cono- 
carpus, and  adtually  gives  over  again  the  charadter  of  that 
genus,  with  the  defcription  of  La  Marck’s  two  acknow- 
ledged fpecies  ; entirely  omitting  the  conocarpus  racemofa 
of  Linnasus,  and  not  making  any  farther  reference 
concerning  it.  This  plant  feems  to  be  fui  generis;  for,  al- 
though the  account  of  the  manner  in  which  its  feed  germi- 
nates, which  we  have  copied  from  profeffor  Martyn’s  Miller, 
is  obfcurely  expreffed  ; it  evidently  belongs  to  Savigny’s 
new  natural  order  paleturier,  publifhed  in  the  Encyclopedic 
Methodique , but  cannot  be  referred  either  to  bruguiera 
or  to  rhizophora,  the  only  two  genera  of  that  order,  and 
both  included  in  the  rhizophora  of  Linnteus.  See  Pale- 
tukjer,  Bruguiera,  and  Rhizophora.  La  Marck’s 
effential  charadter  of  conocarpus  is  drawn  up  with  a view  to 
the  exclufion  of  this  fpecies,  and  Willdenow’s  to  its  admif- 
fion  ; the  latter,  however,  has  very  imperfectly  fucceeded, 
for  his  defcription  of  C.  racemofa,  which  fays  exprefsly 
jlores  remoti,  is  obvioufiy  at  variance  with  jlores  aggregatt 
in  his  effential  character. 

CONOID,  Conoides,  in  Geometry,  a folid  body,  re- 
fembling  a cone,  except  in  this,  that  the  llant  fides  from 
the  bafe  to  the  vertex  are  not  ftraight  lines,  as  in  the  cone, 
but  curved. 

The  conoid  is  produced  by  the  entire  circumvolution  of  a 
conic  fedtion  around  its  axis;  and  according  to  the  denomi- 
nation of  the  feCtion  from  which  it  is  generated,  it  is  dif- 
ferently denominated  : if,  v.  gr.  the  folid  be  produced  by 
the  motion  of  a parabola,  it  is  called  a parabolic  conoid,  or 
paraboloid  j if  by  that  of  an  hyperbola,  an  hyperbolic  conoid , 
or  hyperboloid ; and  an  elliptic  conoid,  or  a fpheroid,  when 
produced  by  the  rotation  of  an  ellipfis  round  one  of  its 
axes.  See  each  of  thefe  articles  ; and  for  determining 
their  fuperficies  and  folidity  ; fee  Superficies  and  So- 
lidity. 

If  a conchoid,  i.e.  any  folid  formed  by  the  revolution  of 
a conic  fedtion  about  its  axis,  fuch  as  a fpheroid,  paraboloid, 
or  hyperboloid,  be  cut  by  a plane  in  any  pofition  ; the  fec- 
tion  will  be  fome  conic  fedtion,  and  all  the  parallel  fedtions 
will  be  like  and  fimilar  figures. 

Let  ABC  (Plate  I.  Conics,  Jig.  10.)  be  the  genera- 
ting fedtion,  or  a fedtion  of  the  given  folid  through  its 
axis  B D,  and  perpendicular  to  thepropofed  fedtion  A FC, 
8 their 
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their  common  interfedlion  being  AC;  let  G H be  any  and  in  the  paraboloid,  E F = E O is  always  equal 
other  line  meeting  the  generating  fedlion  in  G and  H,  and  E P. 

interfering  A C in  E ; and  erect  E F perpendicular  to  the  Scholium.  The  analogy  of  the  fedlions  of  an  hyperbo- 
plane  ABC,  and  meeting  the  propofed  plane  in  F.  Then,  loid  to  thofe  of  the  cone,  is  very  remarkable;  all  the  three 
if  A C and  G H be  conceived  to  move  contmually  parallel  conic  fedlions  being  formed  by  cutting  an  hyperboloid  in  the 
to  themfelves,  will  the  redlangle  A E X E C be  to  the  fame  politions  as  the  cone  is  cut.  Thus,  let  an  hyperbo!* 
redlangle  GE  X EH,  alwayl  in  a conftant  ratio ; but  if  and  its  afymptcte  be  revolved  together  about  the  tranfverfe 
GI"I  be  perpendicular  to  B D,  the  points  G,  F,  H will  be  axis,  the  former  defcribing  an  hyperboloid,  and  the  latter  a 


in  the  circumference  of  a circle  whofe  diameter  is  G FI, 
fo  that  GE  x EH  will  be  = E F'2 ; confequently,  AE 
X EC  will  be  to  EFJ,  always  in  a conftant  ratio;  and 
therefore  A F C is  a conic  fedlion,  and  every  fedlion  parallel 
to  AFC  will  be  of  the  fame  kind  with,  and  fimiiar  to  it. 
Hence. 

;.  The  above  conftant  ratio,  which  A E x EC  has  to 
E Fa,  is  that  of  K I*  to  1 N2,  the  fquares  of  the  diarm  ters 
of  the  generating  fedlion  refpedtively  para'lel  to  A C,  G H ; 
that  is,  the  ratio  of  the  fquare  of  the  diameter  parallel  to 
the  fedlion  to  the  fquare  of  the  revolving  axis  of  the  gene- 
rating plane.  This  will  appear,  by  conceiving  A C and 
G H to  be  moved  into  the  pofitions  K L,  M N,  interfedl- 
ing  in  I,  the  centre  of  the  generating  fedlion. 

2.  It  appears  alfo  that  the  axis  A C and  2 E F of  the 
fedlion,  fuppofing  E now  to  be  the  middle  of  A C,  will  he 
to  each  other,  as  the  diameter  K L is  to  the  diameter  M N 
of  the  generating  fedlion. 

3.  If  the  fedlion  of  the  folid  return  into  itfelf,  it  will 
evidently  be  an  ellipfe.  This  always  happens  in  the  fphe- 
roid,  except  when  it  is  perpendicular  to  the  axis ; which 
pofition  is  alfo  to  be  excepted  in  the  other  folids,  the  fedlion 
being  then  always  a circle  ; in  the  paraboloid,  the  fedlion  is 
always  an  ellipfe,  excepting  when  it  is  parallel  to  the  axis  ; 
and  in  the  hyperboloid,  the  fedlion  is  always  an  ellipfe, 
when  its  axis  makes  with  the  axis  of  the  lolid  an  angle 
greater, than  that  which  thefaid  axis  of  the  folid  makes  with 
the  afymptote  of  the  generating  hyperbola  : the  fedlion  be- 
ing an  hyperbola  in  all  other  cafes,  except  when  thofe  an- 
gles are  equal,  and  then  it  is  a parabola. 

4.  If  the  fedlion  be  parallel  to  the  fixed  axis  B D,  it 
will  be  of  the  fame  kind  with,  and  fimiiar  to,  the  generat- 
ing plane  ABC;  that  is,  the  fedlion  parallel  to  the  axis, 
in  a fpheroid,  is  an  ellipfe  fimiiar  to  the  generating  ellipfe  ; 
in  the  paraboloid,  the  fedlion  is  a parabola  fimiiar  to  the 
generating  parabola  ; and  in  an  hyperboloid,  it  is  an  hyper- 
bola fimiiar  to  the  generating  hyperbola  of  the  folid. 

5.  In  the  fpheroid,  the  fedlion  through  the  axis  is  the 
greateft  of  the  parallel  fedlions  ; in  the  hyperboloid,  it  is 
the  leaft  ; and  in  the  paraboloid,  all  the  fedlions  parallel  to 
the  axis  are  equal  to  one  another.  For  the  axis  is  the 
greateft  parallel  chord  line  in  the  ellipfe,  but  the  leaft  in 
the  oppoiite  hyperbolas,  and  all  the  diameters  are  equal  in 
a parabola. 

6.  If  the  extremities  of  the  diameters,  K L,  M N,  be 
joined  by  the  line  K N,  and  A O be  drawn  parallel  to  KN, 
and  meeting  G E H in  O,  E being  the  middle  of  A C, 
or  AE  the  femi-axis,  and  GH  parallel  to  M N : then 
will  E O be  equal  to  E F,  the  other  femi-axis  of  the  fedlion. 
For,  by  fimiiar  triangles,  K I : IN  ::  A E : E O.  Or, 
upon  G IT  as  a diameter  deferibe  a circle  meeting  E Q^, 
perpendicular  to  G H,  in  Q_;  and  E Q_is  evidently  equal 
to  the  femi-diameter  E F. 

7.  If  A P be  drawn  parallel  to  the  axis  B D of  the  folid, 
and  meet  the  perpendicular  G H in  P,  it  will  be  evident 
that,  in  the  fpheroid,  the  femi-axis  EF  = EO  will  be 
greater  than  E P ; but  in  the  hyperboloid,  the  femi-axis 
E F = EO,  of  the  elliptic  fedlion,  wall  be  lefs  than  E P, 
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cone  circumfcribing  it ; then  let  them  be  fnppofed  to  be  both 
cut  by  a plane  in  any  pofition,  and  the  two  fedlions  will  be 
like,  fimiiar,  and  concentric  figures  : that  is,  if  the  plane 
cut  both  the  tides  of  each,  the  fedlions  will  be  concentric, 
fimiiar  eilipfes;  if  the  cutting  plane  be  parallel  to  the 
alymptote,  or  to  the  fide  of  the  cone,  the  fedlions  will  be 
parabolas  ; and  in  all  other  pofitions  the  fedlions  will  be 
fimiiar  and  concentric  hyperbolas.  That  the  fedlions  are 
like  figures  appears  from  the  foregoing  corollaries.  Tnat 
they  are  concentric  w 11  be  evident,  when  we  contider  that 
C c is  — A a,  producing  A C both  ways  to  meet  the  afymp 
totes  in  a and  c.  And  that  they  are  fimiiar  or  have  the;r 
tranfverfe  and  conjugate  axes  proportional  to  each  other, 
will  appear  Lhus  : — Produce  G H both  ways  to  meet  the 
afymptotes  in  g and  h ; and  on  the  diameters  G H,  gh,  de- 
feribe  the  femi-circles  G QJT,  g R h,  meeting  EQ^R, 
drawn  perpendicular  to  G H,  ill  Qjmd  II ; E Q__and  E R 
being  then  evidently  the  femi-c  >n jugate  axes,  and  E C,  E r,. 
the  femi-tianfverfe  axes  or  the  fedlions.  Now,  if  GH  and 
A C be  conceived  to  move  parallel  to  themfelves,  A E x 
E C or  C E-  will  be  to  G E x E H or  E Q/  in  a conftant 
ratio,  or  C E to  E will  be  a conftant  ratio  ; and  iince 
c E is  as  Eff,  and  a E as  E h,  a E x E c or  c E2  wili  be 
to^  E x E h or  E R%  in  a conftant  ratio  ; but  at  an  infi- 
nite diftance  from  the  vertex,  C and  c coincide,  or  E C 
= Er,  as  alfo  E G = E g ; confequently  EQ^=  E R, 
and  then  C E to  E Q_will  be  = c E to  E R;  but  as  thd'e 
ratios  are  conftant,  it  they  be  equal  to  each  other  in  one 
place,  they  mult  be  always  fo  ; and  confequently  CE  : c E 
::  QJi  : E R.  This  analogy  of  the  fedlions  will  not  feem 
ftrange,  when  we  confider  that  a cone  is  a fpecies  of  the 
hyperboloid;  or  a triangle  a fpecies  of  the  hyperbola,  whofe 
axes  are  infinitely  little.  See  Hutton’s  Menfuration,  part 
iii.  § 4. 

The  famous  folid  of  the  leaft  refiftance,  fir  Ifaac  New- 
ton, M.  Fatio,  and  the  Marquis  De  l’Hopital,  have  de- 
monftrated  to  be  a conoid. 

CONON,  in  Biography,  the  fon  of  Timotheus,  and  a ce- 
lebrated general  of  Athens.  He  was  one  of  thofe  who  fue- 
ceeded  Alcibiades,  after  that  celebrated  commander  had 
fallen  into  difgrace  with  his  countrymen,  and  diftinguifped 
himfelf  in  the  Peloponnefian  war.  See  Peloponnesus.  In 
an  engagement  with  Callicratidas,  the  Spartan  general,  he 
was  defeated  ; but  he  afterwards  obtained  a complete  vidlory, 
when  his  antagonill  loft  his  life.  About  four  hundred  years 
before  the  Chriftian  aera,  Conon  and  Philocles  with  their 
fleets  were  attacked  and  defeated  by  Lyfander,  the  leader 
of  the  Spartans.  So  complete  was  this  vidlory  that  Conon 
barely  efcaped  with  his  life,  and  fought  refuge  in  the  idle  of 
Cyprus,  while  Athens  itfelf  was  reduced  to  a (late  of  fervi- 
tude,  and  its  conftitution  deftroyed.  In  Cyprus,  Conon 
ufed  every  means  in  his  power  to  refeue  his  country  from 
the  Hate  into  which  (lie  had  fallen;  he  applied  to  Artaxerxes, 
the  Perfian  monarch,  for  aid  again!!  the  Spartans  ; obtained 
his  defires,  and  was  appointed  admiral  of  a large  Perfian 
fleet,  which  Artaxerxes  lent  to  fuccour  the  Athenians  and 
other  Greek  Hates.  Fie  had  not  long  been  raifed  to  this 
honourable  fituation,  when  the  failors  mutinied  for  want  of 
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pay : the  general  haftened  to  the  court  of  Perfia,  but  was 
not  fufTered  to  approach  the  fovereign,  unlefs  he  fubmitted 
to  a fpecies  of  adoration  very  unworthy  of  a noble  and  digni- 
fied mind  ; this  he  refufed,  and  though  denied  an  audience 
with  his  majeity,  his  remonllrances  produced  the  defired 
effedl,  and  he  was  allowed  to  nominate  his  own  treafurers  to 
the  fleet.  Conon  refumed  his  command,  attacked  the  Spar- 
tan admiral  Pifander,  whom  he  killed  with  his  own  hand  ; 
the  Spartans  were  defeated  with  the  lofs  of  fifty  {hips,  and 
the  reft  were  glad  to  feek  fhelter  in  one  of  their  own  ports. 
Conon,  having  thus  obtamed  the  dominion  of  the  feas,  re- 
turned to  Attica  with  plans  for  reftoring  his  country  to  its 
former  honours.  Scarcely  had  he  begun  his  operations 
when  he  was  aceufed  of  a mifapplication  of  the  royal  mo- 
ney, and  was  apprehended  for  that  and  other  crimes,  for 
which  there  appears  to  have  been  little  or  no  foundation. 
He  did  not,  however,  furvive  the  accufation  ; but  the  man- 
ner and  particular  time  of  his  death  are  not  known,  though 
it  was  lufpefud  that  he  was  bafeiy  murdered  in  prifon. 
Plutarch.  Univer.  Plift. 

Conon,  a mathematician  of  conliderable  celebrity  at  Ssi- 
jnos,  flourifned  about  three  centuries,  and  died  about 
the  year  223,  B.C.  He  was  a contemporary  and  friend  of 
Archimedes,  to  whom  he  communicated  his  writings,  and 
fent  forne  problems,  which  Archimedes  received  with  ap- 
probation, wilhing  them  to  be  publifhed  during  the  life- 
time of  their  author,  in  order  that  from  him  they  might 
receive  a juft  demonftration.  Conon  made  many  obferva- 
tions  on  the  eclipfes  of  the  fun  and  moon,  and  gave  the 
name  to  the  conftellation  called  Coma-Berenices.  His 
death  happened  during  the  period  when  Archimedes 
flourifhed,  whofe  eulogium  for  his  friend  has  come 
down  to  the  prefent  times : fpeaking  of  his  great  genius, 
he  afks  : “ Plow  many  theorems  in  geometry,  which  to 
others  feemed  impoffible,  would,  had  Conon  lived,  have 
been  brought  to  perfe&ion  ?”  Conon  invented  a fpiral,  the 
properties  of  which  having  been  demonftrated  by  Archi- 
medes, it  has  obtained  the  name  of  Archimedes’s  fpiral.  He 
is  referred  to  with  refpeft  in  the  writings  of  Propertius  and 
Virgil.  Hutton.  Moreri.  See  Conic  Sections. 

Conon,  Pope,  was  by  birth  a Thracian,  and  educated  in 
Sicily  ; from  this  ifland  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
ordained  prefbyter.  Upon  the  death  of  pope  John  V.,  the 
difputes  refpefting  a fuccefl'or  ran  fo  high,  that  for  three 
months  the  papacy  was  vacant  : the  clergy  efpoufing  the 
interefts  of  one  candidate,  and  the  army  declaring  for  an- 
other. At  length  Conon  was  fixed  upon,  who  proved  ac- 
ceptable to  all  thofe  in  whom  the  appointment  was  veiled. 
He  afeended  the  pontifical  throne  in  the  year  686,  and 
died  in  about  a year,  but  left  behind  him  a character 
rarely  attained  by  thofe  who  have  filled  that  high  ftatiou. 
His  piety,  learning,  integrity,  and  fuavity  of  manners,  were 
exemplary,  and  juftly  celebrated.  There  was  a’fo  a cardi- 
nal of  this  name,  a native  of  Germany,  and  advanced  to  his 
high  rank  in  the  church  by  pope  Pafcal  II.  He  was  the 
avowed  and  intrepid  defender  of  the  high  claims  of  the 
Roman  fee,  and,  on  this  account,  feledted  as  a proper  perfon 
to  prefide  at  the  council  of  Jerufalem,  in  w'hich  Henry  V., 
emperor  of  Germany,  was  excommunicated,  for  not  fub- 
mitting  to  the  pope’s  affumed  right  to  the  invefliture  of 
bilhops  and  abbots.  He  was  afterwards  legate  at  the  coun- 
cil of  Soiffons,  in  the  year  1x21,  when  the  treatife  of  the 
celebrated  Adelard,  on  the  Unity  of  God,  was  condemned 
.0  be  burnt.  Conon,  it  is  believed,  might  have  been  eledled 
to  the  popedom  on  the  death  of  Gelafius,  an  honour  which 
he  declined  for  motives  not  now  known.  His  own  vote  and 


intereft  be  gave  to  Guy,  archbilbop  of  Vienne,  who  was 
eledled  pope,  and  affumed  the  name  Callixtus  II.  Mo- 
reri. 

CGNONIS  Arte,  in  Ancient  Geography , a place  of  Ethi. 
opia,  upon  the  Arabic  gulf,  according  to  Strabo;  near  port 

Malin. 

CONONITES,  in  Ecclejiajlical  Hi/lory,  the  followers  of 
Conon  of  Alexandria  in  the  fixth  century,  refembling  in 
their  opinions  the  Severians,  Theodosians,  and  Tri- 

THEISTS. 

CONOPA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a lake  of  Greece,  in 
Etolia,  afterwards  called  Cygneea. — Aifo,  a town  of  Greece, 
in  Acarnar.ia,  according  to  Steph.  Byz.  and  Polybius. 
Strabo  fays,  that  the  town  of  Arfinoe,  w'hich  he  places  in 
Etolia,  had  in  former  times  been  balled  Corwpa. 

CONOFEA,  in  Botany,  (stwvowmov,- a veil  or  net  to  keep 
off  gnats),  Mart.  (Conobea;  Willd.  Jnff  97.  Aubl. 
Gtiian.  2.  639.  tab.  257. ) Clafs  and  order,  didynamia  art- 
giofpermia.  Nat.  Qrd.  Lyfimachia , Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  perianth  one-leafed,  five-angled,  perma- 
nent, five-cleft ; fegments  fomewhat  egg-lhaped,  acuminate, 
eredl.  Cor.  one-petalled,  ringent ; tube  oblong,  gradually 
widening  ; border  two-lipped  ; upper  lip  eredl,  emarginate; 
lower  lip  trifid,  the  middle  fegment  larger,  concave.  Stam. 
filaments  four,  attached,  at  the  bottom,  to  the  tube  of  the 
corolla;  anthers  arrow-fhaped.  Pijl.  Germ  roundilh  ; flyle 
filiform,,  hairy  ; ftigma  tvvo-lobed.  Peric.  Capfule  roundilh, 
one-celled,  four-valved.  Seeds  numerous,  fmall,  fixed  to  a 
roundilh  receptacle. 

Elf.  Ch.  Calyx  five-cleft.  Corolla  two-lipped.  Capfule 
one-celled,  four-valved,  with  many  feeds. 

Species.  C.  aquatica,  a creeping  plant,  growing  naturally 
near  water,  fpreading  over  its  furface,  and  the  grafs  near  the 
banks,  throwing  out  fmall  fibrous  roots  from  the  joints. 
Stems  and  branches  fquare,  each  angle  bordered  by  a very 
lharp  ring.  Leaves  at  each  joint,  eppofite,  embracing  the 
ftem,  kidney- lhaped,  plaited  at  the  nerves,  undulated  at  the 
edge.  Flowers  blue,  axillary,  either  folitary  or  in  pairs; 
peduncle  an  inch  long,  llender;  calyx  with  two  long,  nar- 
row, pointed  leaflets  at  the  bafe.  Capfule  with  four  grooves, 
partly  enciofed  by  the  calyx.  A native  of  Guiana. 

CONOPEUM,  in  Antiquity,  a fort  of  canopy  of  net- 
work, which  hung  about  beds,  and  was  defigned  to  keep 
away  gnats  or  flies;  it  comes  from  xwvaj-,  a fiy.  A piece 
of  furniture  of  this  kind  is  now  ufed  in  the  Eaft;  and  Mr. 
Harmer  (Obf.  on  Scripture,  vol.  iv.  p.  405.)  fuggefts,  that 
if  it  obtained  there  at  fo  early  a period  as  the  time  of  Saul, 
it  may  ferve  to  illuftrate  a paffage  of  Scripture,  vix.  1 Sam. 
xix.  x 2 — 17.  This  writer  fuppofes  that  the  word  tranflated 
“ a pillow  of  goats-hair,”  meant  a conopeum  or  guard 
againft  gnats.  It  is  in  one  place  tranflated  a “ thick  cloth,” 
and  in  another  a “ fieve;”  and  Harmer  obferves,  that  a cloth 
of  a nature  fit  to  be  ufed  as  a fieve,  is  juft  fuch  a thing 
as  a conopeum,  or  fine  net-work  or  gauze-like  cloth. 
It  appeared  to  be  fomething  “ relating  to  the  head but  a 
conopeum  relates  to  the  head  as  well  as  a pillow,  being  a 
canopy  fufpended  over  the  whole  bed,,  or  at  leall  fo  far  as 
to  furround  the  head,  and  fuch  upper  part  of  the  body  as 
might  be  uncovered.  That  this  kind  of  defence  againft 
gnats  is  now  ufed  in  the  Eaft,  Mr.  Harmer  has  {hewn,  from 
the  teftimony  of  Maillet  (Defcript.  de  1’Egypte,  lett.  ix. 
p.  37.).  The  word  occurs  probably  in  the  fame  fenfe  in 
2 Kings,  viii.  15. 

CONOPEIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography , a marfh  of  Afia, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Halys,  according  to  Arrian. — 
Alfo,  a particular  pare  of  the  Palus  Mseotis.  Steph.  Byz. 

CONOPHORUS, 
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CONOPHORUS,  in  Botany , Petiv.  Rai.  See  Protea 
Nana. 

CONOPOLI,  in  Geography , a town  cf  European  Tur- 
key, in  the  province  of  Livadia,  io  miles  N.E.  of  Lepanto. 

CONOPS,  in  Entomology,  a genus  of  dipterous  infedls, 
the  mouth  of  which  is  furnifhed  with  a projecting  genicu- 
late^probofcis,  and  the  antennas  clavated  and  pointed  at  the 
end. 

The  infe&s  of  this  genus  are  remarkably  adfive,  and  are 
found  in  gardens,  where  they  fubfift  on  the  neftareous  juices 
of  flowers  ; their  larvae  are  unknown.  In  the  true  conops, 
the  head  is  large  and  nearly  hemifpherical  ; the  eyes  large, 
and  almoft:  oval,  and  the  antennae  formed  of  three  articula- 
tions, the  middle  one  of  which  is  long  and  cylindrical,  the 
Haft  joint  terminating  in  a little  point. 

The  genus  conops  is  divided  in  the  Linnaean  fyftem  into 
two  families  ; the  firll  of  which  includes  thofe  fpecies  which 
have  the  (heath  of  the  fucker  fingle-valved,  abbreviated,  and 
inclofing  a Angle  bridle  ; the  other  thofe  with  the  (heath 
confiding  of  two  equal  valves,  and  which  is  geniculated 
both  at  the  bafe  and  in  the  middle.  The  latter  are  the 
myopas  of  Fabricius.  In  the  Fabrician  Suppl.  Ent.  Syfl. 
the  Linnasan  conops  fubcoleoptratus  is  defcribed  under  the 
new  genus,  thereva. 

Species. 

* Flip?  Section. 

Vesicularis,  Blackifii ; hind  head  veficnlar,  abdomen 
yellow  with  a black  bafe.  Fabr.  Geoffr.  Inhabits  woods 
in  Europe. 

Macrocep hala.  Black;  four  of  the  abdominal  feg- 
ments  edged  with  yellow ; antennas  and  legs  rufous.  Linn. 
Like  the  lad  inhabits  Europe,  and  is  found  in  woods. 

Rufipes.  Deep-black;  abdomen  at  the  bafe  ferrugin- 
ous ; fegments  edged  with  white  ; legs  ferruginous.  Fabr. 

This  fpecies  is  a native  of  Germany.  The  rib  of  the 
wing,  and  the  antennas  are  fufeous,  front  and  poifers  yel- 
low. 

Aculeata.  Deep-black  ; incifures  of  the  abdomen  yel- 
low ; thorax  with  two  yellow  dots  on  the  anterior  part. 
Linn.  Fn.  Suec.  A native  of  the  northern  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. 

Flavipes.  Gloffy-blaek ; abdomen  cylindrical;  three 
of  the  fegments  edged  with  yellow.  Linn.  Fn.  Suec.  This 
inhabits  Europe,  and  has  the  legs  fafeiated  with  yellow, 
whence  its  name. 

Picta,  Ferruginous;  thorax  black,  varied  with  vellow, 
rib  of  the  wing  ferruginous.  Fabr. 

A native  of  the  American  iflands,  defcribed  from  the  ca- 
binet of  Smidt. 

Vittata.  Abdomen  cylindrical,  hooked,  and  varied 
with  ferruginous ; an  abbreviated  fub-marginal  black  fillet 
on  the  wings.  Fabr.  Inhabits  Kiel. 

**  Second  Section. 

Ferruginea.  Ferruginous  ; abdomen  cylindrical  and  in- 
curved ; front  yellowifh.  Linn.  Sicus  ferruginous,  Scop. 
Inhabits  woods  of  Europe. 

Petiolata.  Antennas  black,  the  club  red  ; head  yellow; 
abdomen  petiolate.  Fabr.  A native  of  Siberia. 

Atomaria.  Grey;  abdomen  ovate;  wings  fufeous,  with 
crowded  dots  of  white.  Gruel.  An  European  fpecies. 

Testacea.  Ferruginous;  thorax  black  on  the  back, 
Fabr.  Stomoxoides,  Schaeffer.  Found  in  Germany. 

Atra.  Abdomen  cylindrical  and  incurved  ; body  black. 
Fabr.  Inhabits  woods  of  Denmark. 
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Cincta.  Tellaceous;  abdomen  hooked  and  fafeiated 
with  white.  Fabr.  A native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  Koenig. 

Buccata.  Ferruginous ; abdomen  hooked,  grey;  face 
veficular  and  white;  wings  clouded.  Linn.  Fn.  Suec.  Sicus 
Ivccatus,  Scopoli.  Inhabits  woods  of  Europe. 

Ann u lata.  Thorax  black  ; abdomen  cylindrical,  varied 
with  yellow  and  black  ; bafe  of  the  wings  ferruginous ; legs 
ferruginous  and  annulated  with  brown.  Linn.  A native  of 
Europe. 

Flava.  Thorax  black  ; bafe  of  the  abdomen  black  on 
the  back,  with  a black  mark  each  fide,  and  the  two  next 
fegments  with  an  oblique  black  fpot  in  the  middle  and  at 
the  fider.  Leflc.  An  European  fpecies. 

Cinerea.  Cinereous;  mouth  veficular  and  white  ; tail 
black.  Fabr.  Defcribed  from  a fpecimen  in  the  cabinet  of 
Dr.  Aliioni.  It  is  a native  of  Italy. 

Dorsalis.  Ferruginous;  thorax  fufeous  on  the  back; 
abdomen  cylindrical  and  hooked  ; margin  of  the  fegm'ents 
white.  Fabr.  Myopa  tefacca,  Mant.  Inf.  Inhabits  Ger- 
many. Smidt. 

CONOPOND  I AB  ASS  IS,  in  Ancient  Geography , a 
name  given  by  Pliny  to  an  ifland  at  the  mouth  of  the  Da- 
nube, which  the  ancients  called  Pfeudofioma. 

CONORIA,  in  Botany , Juff.  2S7.  (Conori;  Lam.  Eu- 
cyc.  Conohoria  ; Aubl.  Guian.  its  name  in  its  native 
country).  Clafs  and  order,  pentandria  monogynia.  Nat. 
Ord.  Berberides,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  one-leafed,  deeply  five-cleft ; fegments 
lanceolate,  acute.  Cor.  Petals  five,  ovate-oblong,  eredl, 
doubled,  forming  a tube,  acute,  expanding  or  reflexed  at 
their  fummit,  attached  to  the  receptacle  of  the  piflil ; ac- 
companied by  five  interior,  fmaller,  eredl,  lanceolate,  con- 
cave, petal-like  bodies  placed  oppofite  to  them.  (Nedfaries ?) 
Siam.  Filaments  five,  very  fhort,  attached  to  the  bafe  of  the 
petal-like  bodies;  anthers  erett,  oblong.  Pi/l.  Germ  fupe- 
rior,  roundifh;  Ryle  llender,  zig-zag;  Rigma  capitate.  Peric. 
unknown. 

Sp.  C.jlavefccns.  Aubl.  Guian.  tab.  95.  A fhrub,  three 
or  four  feet  high,  with  numerous,  fcattered,  knotty,  com- 
pound branches  near  the  top.  Leaves  oppofite,  on  fhort 
petioles,  egg-fhaped,  acute,  entire,  fmooth,  green  above, 
reddifh  underneath,  the  largeft  of  them  fix  inches  long,  and 
near  three  inches  broad.  Flowers  yellowifh,  alternate,  in 
fpikes  terminating  the  branches,  and  furrounded  with  feales 
at  the  bafe ; peduncles  with  two,  fmall,  oppofite  fcaies 
about  the  middie.  A native  of  woods  in  Guiana. 

CONOSPERMUM,  in  Botany  (xatvoc,  a cone,  and 
feed , from  the  conical  or  top-fhaped  figure  of  the  feed). 
Smith  Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  4.  213.  Ciats  and  order,  tetran- 
dria  monogynia.  Nat.  0:d.  Protea  \ Juff.  Shuttlccok  . feed. 

Gen.  Char.  Cal.  none.  Cor.  monopttalous,  ringent,  four- 
cleft;  tube  fwelling  ; upper  tip  vaulted,  undivided;  lower, 
in  three  equal,  fpreading  fegments.  Siam.  four.  Anthers 
feffile,  [ingle-celled,  two  in  the  hollow  of  the  upper  lip ; two, 
which  often  feem  abortive,  at  the  bafe  of  the  lower,  remote 
from  each  other.  Fiji.  Germen  fuperior,  inverfe'y  conical, 
bearded  at  the  fummit.  Style  filiform,  bent,  (hoit.r  than  the 
corolla.  Stigma  obtufe,  curved.  Seed  fo  itary,  naked,  in- 
verfely  conical,  its  upper  edge  fringed  with  numerous, 
fpreading, ^lining  bridles,  about  its  own  length. 

Eff.  Char.  Calyx  none.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  ringent,  bear- 
ing the  ftamens:  its  upper  lip  vaulted;  under  three-cleft. 
Stigma  obtufe.  Seed  one,  naked,  crowned  wtth  briifles. 

Obferv.  Confidering  the  irregularity  of  the  flower,  and  the 
inequality  of  pofition  of  the  anthers,  perhaps  this  genus 
might  be  placed  in  didynamia  gymnofpermia , in  which  oriier 
3 K 2 it 
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,'t  would  add  one  to  the  very  few  genera  that  have  lefs  than 
four  feeds ; but  it  has  no  affinity  to  any  already  clafled 
there,  being  nearly  allied  to  that  tribe  of  protea  whofe 
flowers  are  Ample,  not  aggregate  : and  as  the^  antners  aie 
all  really  feffile,  it  could  not  literally  accord  with  the  defini- 
tion of  the  14th  clafs. 

Sp.  1.  C.  longifolium.  Smith  Exot.  Bot,  v.  2.  °J‘ 

“ Leaves  linear,  inclining  to  obovate,  entire,  fmooth,  with 
a marginal  nerve,  and  numerous  tranfverfe  veins.”  Sm.  Stem 
fhrubby,  rigid,  branched,  about  three  feet  high,  with  round 
leafy  branches,  which  are  filky  when  young.  Leaves  alter- 
nate, feveral  inches  long,  entire,  lmooth,  varying  in  breadth 
from  a linear  to  a narrow  obovate  figure,  tipped  with  a fmall 
point,  and  tapering  at  the  bafe,  into  a longifh  flender  foot- 
flalk.  Their  margin  is  marked  with  a fine  nerve,  conne&ed 
by  tranfverfe  veins  with  the  midrib.  Stipulas  none.  Flower - 
Jlalks  about  the  tops  of  the  branches,  axillary,  much  exceed- 
ing the  leaves  in  length,  each  bearing  a large  bradbeated 
downy  corymbus,  of  white  or  blulh-coloured,  feffile,  cluf- 
tered  flowers.  BraReas  membranous,  vvedge-fhaped,  pointed, 
fringed.  Corolla  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  long,  externally 
downy.  Seed  inverfely  conical,  or  top-fhaped,  brown,  downy, 
crowned  with  a marginal  row  of  fpreading  reddifh  briftles, 
and  altogether  refembling  a fhuttkcock.  A native  of  New 
South  Wales,  and  other  parts  of  New  Holland;  not  yet 
brought  to  Europe.  The  flowers  are  ornamental,  and  the 
afpeft  of  the  whole  fhrub  not  inelegant.  2.  C.  ellipticum. 

“ Leaves  elliptical,  rough,  edged.”  Srn.  MSS.  A more 
humble  and  divaricated  fhrub  than  the  former.  Branches 
hairy  when  young,  thickly  clothed  with  leaves,  which  are 
about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  crowded,  nearly  fef- 
file, elliptical,  obtufe,  entire,  thick,  and  apparently  fuccu- 
lent  when  frefh,  concave  when  dry,  fingle-ribbed,  veinlefs, 
roughifh  underneath,  efpecially  at  the  edges,  tipped  with  a 
minute  point.  Flower-Jlalks  fituated  as  in  the  foregoing, 
but  fhorter,  and  more  crowded  ; very  downy,  as  is  hkewile 
the  outfide  of  the  corolla.  Seed  rather  fmaller  than  the  laft. 
Sent  from  New  South  Wales  by  John  White,  M.D.  3.  C. 
taxifolium.  “ Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  oblique,  fomewhat 
downy.”  Sm.  MSS.  Branches  long  and  wand-like,  very 
leafy,  filky.  Leaves  imbricated,  fcattered,  feffile,  nearly  ah 
inch  long,  linear-lanceolate,  inclining  to  obovate,  oblique, 
narrow,  rigid,  pointed,  fingle-ribbed,  veinlefs,  thick-edged, 
entire,  for  the  mod  part  clothed  with  fhort  filky  hairs, 
rarely  fmooth.  Flowers  lituated  as  in  the  two  fpecies  juft 
deferibed,  forming  a derife  leafy  corymbus  at  the  end  of 
each  branch,  but  their  {talks  are  lefs  compound.  In  general 
afpedt  and  ilrudlure  they  feem,  as  well  as  the  feeds,  to  agree 
precifely  with  thofe  of  C.  ellipticum.  Gathered  alfo  at  New 
South  Wales  by  Dr.  White.  4.  C . ericifolium.  “ Leaves  awl- 
fhaped,  keeled,  fmooth.”  Sm.  MSS.  This  has  very  much 
the  habit  of  the  laft,  and  their  flowers  and  feeds  exactly  ac- 
cord. Both  feem  to  be  rather  herbaceous  than  fhrubby, 

• though  they  have  the  hard  rigid  texture  fo  frequent  in  New 
Holland  plants.  This  is  the  fmaller  of  the  two.  Its  leaves 
are  fcarcely  more  than  half  an  inch  long,  imbricated,  awl- 
fhaped,  obtufe,  keeled,  and  fomewhat  triangular,  tipped  as 
in  the  laft  with  a fmall  point,  roughilh  occaiionally  to  the 
touch,  but,  as  far  as  we  can  difeover,  always  deftitute  of 
pubefcence,  though  the  branches  are  filky.  Gathered  at 
New  South  Wales  by  Dr.  White.  5.  C.  reticulatum. 
“ Leaves  wedge-fhaped,  jagged,  reticulated  on  both  Tides. ” 
Sm.  MSS.  The Jlems  appear  to  be  herbaceous  and  pro- 
cumbent, leafy,  hairy,  a few  inches  in  length.  Leaves  about 
three  inches  long,  alternate,  ere£t,  wedge-fhaped,  entire  at 
the  fides,  dilated  and  jagged  at  the  extremity,  veiny,  beau- 
tifully reticulated  on  both  fides,  tapering  down  at  the  bafe 


into  rigid,  furrowed,  hairy  footftalks,  about  their  own 
length,  whofe  bafes  are  dilated,  and  bordered  with  a mem- 
branous fheathing  ftipula.  Flower  Jlalks  terminal,  two  or 
three  together,  hairy,  eredf,  fcarcely  fo  tall  as  the  leaves, 
each  bearing  a loofe,  braffeated,  Ample  fpike  of  downy, 
apparently  white,  flowers,  whofe  fegments  are  more  ob- 
tafe  than  in  the  other  fpecies.  The  moft  remarkable  cha- 
racter of  C.  reticulatum  confifts  in  the  exquilitely  reticulated 
veins,  prominent  on  both  fides  of  the  leaf,  branching  off 
from  the  main  ribs  and  veins,  and  forming  a fine  regular 
uniform  net-work  over  the  whole  furface,  whofe  interftices 
are  commonly  pentagonal,  and  not  more  in  diameter  than 
grains  of  common  fand.  The  veins  themfelves  are  finely 
hairy.  For  dried  fpecimens  of  this  moft  beautiful  fpecies 
we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  A.  Menzies,  who  difeovered  jt  at 
King  George’s  Sound,  on  the  weft  coaft  of  New  Holland, 
lat.  35.  Its  fruit  we  have  not  feen,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  its  genus. 

CONOSTEIN-I?/7ger.r,  or  Engers,  in  Geography,  a town 
of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  elec- 
torate of  Treves;  4 miles  N.  of  Coblentz. 

CONOTHATON,  ill  /Indent  Geography,  an  epifcopal  fee 
of  Afia,  under  the  metropolis  of  BoPcra. 

CONOU,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Lariftan,  on  the  coaft  of  the  Perfian  gulf;  66  miles 
E.S.^.  of  Lar. 

CONOVIUM,  in  /Indent  Geography,  a town  of  the  ifle 
of  Albion,  on  the  route  from  Segontium  or  Caernarvon  to 
Deva  or  Chefter,  according  to  Antonine’s  Itinerary.  It 
was  diftant  24  miles  from  Caernarvon,  and  is  now  called 
Caer-Rhyn. 

CONQJJASSATION,  in  Pharmacy,  a fpecies  of  commi- 
nution, or  a particular  operation,  by  which  moift  concreted 
fubftances,  fuch  as  recent  vegetables,  their  fruits,  laftefeent 
feeds,  and  the  fofter  parts  of  animals,  are  contufed  and  agi- 
tated in  a mortar,  until  partly  by  their  proper  fucculence, 
or  the  affufion  of  fome  liquor,  they  are  reduced  to  a foft 
pulp.  Metalline  inftruments  are  not  to  be  ufed  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  becaufe  not  only  the  manifeft,  but  alfo  the  lateDtfalts 
of  the  fubftances,  fubjedhed  to  this  operation,  acling  on  the 
inftruments,  may  derive  an  adventitious  virulent  quality  from 
them,  which  will  not  only  render  fuch  fubftances  unfit  for 
the  intended  purpofes,  but  alfo  naufeous  and  hurtful  when 
exhibited  as  medicines.  James. 

CONQUEROR,  in  French  Conquerant.  A captain  or 
commandtr  who  has  fubdued  feveral  cities  or  entire  countries 
by  force  of  arms.  Alexander  the  Great,  Julius  Csefar, 
Tamerlane,  Mahomet  II.,  Scr.  were  conquerors. 

CONQUES,  in  Geography,  a fmall  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Aude,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the 
diftridt  of  Caicaffonne,  with  a population  of  1591  inhabit-* 
ants.  That  of  the  canton  amounts  to  5635,  in  10  com- 
munes, upon  an  extent  of  one  hnndred  kiliometres. — Alfo, 
a fmall  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Aveyron,  in  the 
diftrift  of  Rhodez,  with  806  inhabitants,  jj;  miles  N.  from 
Rhodez.  The  canton,  of  which  it  is  the  chief  place,  has 
12  communes,  with  6597  inhabitants,  and  meafures  187  ki- 
liometres and  a half. 

CONQUEST,  in  French  Conquete,  the  acquifition  of  a 
place,  province,  or  entire  country,  by  a fuperiority  of 
arms,  which  compels  the  conquered  to  fubmit  to  the  con- 
queror. 

Conquest,  in  Civil  furif prudence,  is  the  acquifition  of 
property  in  common  by  a number  of  perfons. 

In  fome  countries,  they  confound  acquifition  with  conquejl; 
but,  according  to  the  moft  general  acceptation,  acquili- 
tiou  is  the  gaining  of  unappropriated  goods  before  the  efta- 

blifhment 
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Llifhment  of  a community ; whereas,  by  the  term  conquej 1, 
is  ordinarily  intended  whatever  is  acquired  by  a number 
of  perfons  in  community  ; or  by  fome  one  for  all  the 
others. 

As  it  is  more  efpecially  in  the  union  of  perfons  by  marriage, 
that  a community  of  property  takes  place;  it  is  in  reference 
to  them  that  we  frequently  ufe  the  word  conquejl,  There 
are,  neverthelefs,  conquefts  alio  among  other  perions  who  are 
in  a tacit  community  or  fociety  ; fuch  as  obtain  by  particu- 
lar local  cuftoms. 

According  to  this  fenfe  of  the  word,  it  has  been  con- 
tended by  feveral,  that  William  I.  claimed  th <9  kingdom  ; 
that  is,  not  by  right  of  arms,  but  by  right  of  conqueft  or 
acqueft  ; under  promife  of  fucceffion  made  by  Edward  the 
Confeffor,  and  a contraft  entered  into  by  Harold,  to  fup- 
port  his  pretenfions  to  that  fucceffion  ; and  by  old  writers, 
conqueftus,  acquilitio,  and  perquilitio,  are  frequently  ufcd 
as  fynonymous  terms. 

In  confequence  of  the  prodigious  daughter  of  the  Eng- 
lilh  nobility  at  the  battle  of  Haftings,  and  the  fruitlefs  in- 
furredfiotis  of  thofe  who  furvived,  fuch  numerous  forfeitures 
had  accrued,  that  king  William  was  able  to  reward  his  Nor- 
man followers  with  very  large  and  extenfive  poffeffions  ; 
which  circumftance  led  the  monkifh  hiflorians,  and  fuch  as 
have  implicitly  followed  them,  to  reprefent  him  as  having, 
by  right  of  the  fword,  feifed  on  all  the  lands  of  Eng- 
land, and  diflributed  them  among  his  own  favourites.  This 
fuppofition  is  grounded  upon  a millaken  fenfe  of  the  word 
“ conqueft,”  which,  in  its  feodal  acceptation,  fignifies  no  more 
than  “ acquifition  and  hence  many  party  writers  have 
been  led  into  a ftrange  hiftorical  miftake,  and  one,  fays 
judge  Blackftone,  which  upon  the  flighted:  examination, 
will  be  found  to  be  molt  untrue.  See  Feodal  Te- 
nure. 

What  we  call  “ purchafe,”  perquifitio,  the  feudifts  called 
“ conqueft,”  conquejlus,  or  conquifitio ; both  dtnoting  any 
means  of  acquiring  an  eftate  out  of  the  common  courfe  of 
inheritance.  This  is  ftill  the  proper  phrafe  in  the  law 
of  Scotland  ; as  it  was  among  the  Norman  jurifts,  who 
llyled  the  firft  purchafer  (that  is,  the  perfon  who  brought 
the  eftate  into  the  family,  which  at  prefent  owns  it)  the 
conqueror  or  conquereur.  This  is  all  that  feems  to  have 
been  meant  by  the  appellation  that  was  given  to  William 
the  Norman,  when  his  manner  of  afeending  the  throne  of 
England  was  in  his  own  charter,  and  in  thofe  of  his  fucceffors, 
and  alfo  by  the  hiflorians  of  the  times,  entitled  conquejlus , 
and  himfelf  conquejlcr  or  conquijitor  ; fignifying  that  he  was 
the  firft  of  his  family  who  acquired  the  crown  of  England, 
and  from  whom,  therefore,  all  future  claims  by  defeent  mull 
be  derived ; though  now,  from  our  difufe  of  the  feodal 
fenfe  of  the  word,  together  with  the  reflection  on  his  forci- 
ble method  of  acquifition,  we  are  apt  to  annex  the  idea 
of  “ victory”  to  this  name  of  “ conqueft,”  or  “ conqui- 
fitum,”  a title  which,  however  juft  with  regard  to  the 
crown , the  conqueror  never  pretended  with  regard  to  the 
realm  of  England  ; nor,  in  fa£t,  ever  had.  See  Pur- 
chase. 

William  the  Norman,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  and 
as  fome  have  maintained,  claimed  the  crown  by  virtue  of  a 
pretended  grant  from  king  Edward  the  Confeffor;  a grant 
which,  if  real,  was  in  itfelf  utterly  invalid  ; becaufe  it  was 
made,  as  Harold  well  obferved,  in  his  reply  to  William’s 
demand,  abfque  gen  trail  fenatus,  et  pepul't  convcntu  et  ediclo  ; 
and  this  alfo  very  plainly  implies,  that  it  was  then  generally 
underftood,that  the  king,  with  confent  of  the  general  council, 
might  difpofe  of  the  crown  and  change  the  line  of  fucceffion. 
William’s  title,  however,  was  altogether  as  good  as  Harold’s, 


who  was  a mere  private  fubjeft,  and  an  utter  ft  ranger  to  the 
royal  blood.  The  conqueft,  then,  by  William  of  Nor- 
mandy, was,  like  that  of  Canute  before,  a forcible  transfer 
of  the  crown  of  England  into  a new  family  ; but,  the 
crown  being  fo  transferred,  all  the  inherent  properties  of 
the  crown  were  alfo  transferred  witli  it.  For,  the  victory 
obtained  at  Haftings  not  being  a viCtorv  over  the  nation 
collectively,  but  only  over  the  perfon  of  Harold,  the  only 
right  which  the  conqueror  could  pretend  to  acquire  thereby, 
was  the  right  to  pofi'efs  the  crown  of  England,  not  to  al- 
ter the  nature  of  the  government.  And,  therefore,  as  the 
Englifh  laws  ftiil  remained  in  force,  he  muft  neceffarily  take 
the  crown  fubjeCt  to  thofe  laws,  and  with  all  its  inherent 
properties;  the  full;  and  principal  of  which  was  its  defeendi- 
bility.  See  Right  of  Crown. 

Some  writers  have  reprefented  William's  conqueft  as 
more  extenfive  and  complete  than  it  has  been  above  ftated. 
Scarcely  any  of  thoie  revolutions,  it  is  faid,  which,  both 
in  hiftory  and  in  common  language,  ha\e  been  always  deno- 
minated conquefts,  appear  equally  violent,  or  were  attended 
with  fo  fudden  an  alteration  of  power  and  property.  The 
Roman  ftate,  which  fpread  its  dominion  over  Europe,  left 
the  rights  of  individuals  in  a great  meafure  untouched  ; 
and  thofe  civilized  conquerors,  while  they  made  thtir  own 
country  the  feat  of  empire,  found  that  they  could  derive 
the  greateft  advantage  from  the  fubjefted  provinces,  by  fe- 
curing  to  the  natives  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  own  laws, 
and  of  their  private  poffeffions.  The  barbarians  who  fub- 
dutd  the  Roman  empire,  though  they  fettled  in  the  con- 
quered countries, yet  being  accuitomed  to  a rude  uncultivated 
life,  found  a part  only  of  the  land  fuifieient  to  fupply  all 
their  wants  ; and  they  were  not  tempted  to  feize  extenfive 
poffeffions,  which  they  knew  how  neither  to  cultivate  nor  to 
enjoy.  But  the  Normans  and  other  foreigners,  who  follow- 
ed the  ftandard  of  William,  w'ere  fo  far  advanced  in  the  arts 
as  to  know  the  value  of  a large  property  ; and  therefore 
having  made  the  vanquilhed  kingdom  the  feat  of  govern- 
ment, and  having  totally  fubdued  the  natives,  they  pufhed 
the  rights  of  conqueft,  for  the  gratification  both  of  their 
avarice  and  ambition,  to  the  utmoft  extremity.  Except, 
the  former  conqueft  of  England  by  the  Saxons  themfelves, 
who  were  induced,  by  peculiar  circumftances,  to  proceed 
even  to  the  extermination  of  the  natives,  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  find,  in  all  hiftory,  a revolution  more  deftrudfive,  or 
attended  with  a more  complete  iubjeCtion  of  the  ancient  in- 
habitants. In  the  conduct  of  their  conquerors,  contumely 
was  blended  with  oppreffion ; and  the  natives  were  univer- 
fally  reduced  to  fuch  a ftate  of  meannefs  and  poverty,  tl  at 
the  Englifh  name  became  a term  of  reproach,  and  feveral 
generations  elapfed  before  one  family  of  Saxon  pedigree 
was  raifed  to  any  confiderable  honours,  or  could  fo  much  as 
attain  the  rank  of  baron  of  the  realm.  “ Thefe  fadls,” 
fays  Mr.  Hume  (Hift.  vol.  i.  p.  28,3,  8vo.)  “ are  fo  ap. 
parent  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Englifh  hiftory,  that 
none  would  have  been  tempted  to  deny  or  elude  them,  were 
they  not  heated  by  the  controverfies  of  fadtion  ; while  one 
party  was  ahfurdly  afraid  of  thofe  abfurd  conftquences,  which 
they  faw  the  other  party  inclined  to  draw  from  this  event. 
But  it  is  evident  that  the  prefent  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  people,  who  2re  a mixture  of  Englfh  and  Normans, 
can  never  be  affeCted  by  a tranfadlion  which  paffed  700 
years  ago  ; and  as  all  ancient  authors,  who  lived  neareft  the 
time,  and  beft  knew  the  ftate  of  the  country,  unanimoufly 
fpeak  of  the  Norman  dominion  as  a conqueft  by  war  and 
arm3,  no  reafonable  man,  from  the  fear  of  imaginary  con- 
fequences,  will  even  be  tempted  to  reject  their  concurring 
and  united  teftimoDy.” 

The. 


CONQUEST. 

The  Norman  invafion,  and  conqued,  as  it  has  been  ufu-  tions.  And  in  cities  and  towns  the  cafe  was  no  better* 
ally  denominated,  were  important  events  in  the  hidory  of  all  company  being  obliged  to  difperfe,  and  fire  and  candle 
this  country  ; and  produced  as  great  an  alteration  in  our  to  be  extinguilhed  byeight  at  night,  at  the  found  of  the 
laws,  as  it  did  in  our  ancient  line  of  kings: — and  though  melancholy  curfew.  Tne  ultimate  property  of  all  lands,  and 
the  alteration  of  the  former  was  effected  rather  by  the  con-  a confiderable  (hare  of  the  prefent  profits,  were  veiled  in 
fent  of  the  people,  than  by  any  right  of  conquelt,  yet  that  the  king,  or  by  him  granted  to  his  Norman  favourites; 
confent  feems  to  have  been  partly  extorted  by  fear,  and  who,  by  a gradual  progreffion  of  flavery,  were  abfolute 
partly  given  without  any  aporehenfion  of  the  confequences  vaffals  to  the  crown,  and  as  abfolute  tyrants  to  the  cora- 
which  afterwards  er.fued.  The  alterations  in  our  laws  which  mons.  Unheard  of  forfeitures,  talliages,  aids,  and  fines, 


then  took  pl^ce  are  enumerated  by'  judge  Blackdone;  and  we 
{hall  here  fubjoin  a fummary  of  them.  The  frjl  of  thefe 
was  the  feparation  of  the  ecckfiaftical  courts  from  the  civil, 
which  was  effedled  in  order  to  ingratiate  the  new  king  with 
the  popifh  clergy,  who  had  been  for  fome  time  endeavour- 
ing, in  every  part  of  Europe,  to  exempt  themfelves  from 
the  fecular  power.  This  was  the  more  eafily  accomplifhed, 
becaufe,  the  d'fpofal  of  all  the  epifcopal  fees  being  then  in 
the  bread  of  the  king,  he  had  taken  care  to  fill  them  with 
Italian  and  Norman  prelates.  The  fecond  alteration  of  the 
Engliih  conditution  was  more  violent,  and  coufilted  in  the 
depopulation  of  whole  countries,  for  the  purpofes  of  the 
king’s  royal  diverfion  ; and  fubjebling  both  them,  and  all 
the  ancient  foreds  of  the  kingdom,  to  the  unreafonable  feve- 
rities  of  fored  laws  imported  from  the  continent,  by  which 
the  (laughter  of  a bead  was  made  almod  as  penal  as  the 
death  of  a man.  (See  Forest  and  Game.)  A third  al- 
teration in  the  Englifh  law  was  effedled  by  narrowing  the 
remedial  influence  of  the  county  courts,  the  great  feats  of 
Saxon  judice,  and  extending  the  original jurifdi&ion  of  all 
the  king’s  judiciars  to  all  kinds  of  caufes  arifing  in  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  (See  Aula  regia.)  Hence  all  proceed- 
ings in  the  king’s  courts  were  ordained  to  be  carried  on  in 
the  Norman,  indead  of  the  Englifh  language  ; a badge  of 
flavery  as  evident  and  fignal  as  ever  was  impofed  upon  a 
conquered  people,  which  laded  till  king  Edward  III.  ob- 
tained a double  viftory,  over  the  armies  of  France  in  their 
own  country,  and  their  language  in  our  courts  here  at  home. 
A fourth  innovation  was  the  introduction  of  the  trial  by 
combat,  for  the  decifion  of  all  civil  and  criminal  quedions 
of  fail  in  the  lad  refort.  (See  Combat.)  The  lajl  and 
mod  important  alteration,  both  in  our  civil  and  military 
polity,  was  the  engrafting  on  all  landed  edates,  a few  only 
excepted,  the  fiCtion  of  feoaal  tenure  ; which  drew  after  it 
a numerous  and  oppreffive  train  of  fervile  fruits  and  appen- 
dages ; aids,  reliefs,  primer  feilins,  vvardfhips,  marriages, 
tfeheats,  and  fines  for  alienation  ; the  genuine  confequences 
of  the  maxim  then  adopted,  that  all  the  lands  in  England 
were  derived  from,  and  holden,  mediately  or  immediately, 
of,  the  crown.  See  each  article  refpedlively,  and  Feodal 
Tenure. 

The  nation  at  this  period,”  fays  judge  Biackdone, 
“ feems  to  have  groaned  under  as  abfolute  a flavery  as  was 
in  the  power  of  a warlike,  an  ambitious,  and  a po.itie  prince 
to  create.  The  conferences  of  men  were  enflaved  by  four 
ecclefiailics,  devoted  to  a foreign  power,  and  unconnected 
with  the  civil  ddte  under  which  they  lived  : — who  now  im- 
ported from  Rome  for  the  fird  time  the  whole  farrago  of 
fupcrftitious  novelties,  which  had  been  engendered  by  the 
biindnefs  and  corruption  of  the  times,  between  the  fit'll 
smllion  of  Augudin  the  monk,  and  the  Norman  conqueft  ; 
fuch  as  tranfubdantiation.purgatory,  communion  in  one  kind, 
and  the  worfhip  of  faints  and  images;  not  forgetting  the 
univerfal  fupremacy  and  dogmatical  infallibility  of.  the  holy 
fee.  i he  laws  too,  as  well  as  the  prayers,  were  abmini- 
dered  in  an  unknown  tongue.  The  ancient  trial  by  jury 
gave  way  to  the  impious  decifion  by  battle.  The  fored 
laws  totally  rt  drained  all  rural  pleafures  and  manly  recrea- 


vvere  arbitrarily  exaCled  from  the  pillaged  landholders,  in 
purfuance  of  the  new  fyftem  of  tenure.  And  to  crown  all, 
as  a confequence  of  the  tenure  by  knight-fervice,  the  king 
had  always  ready  at  his  command  an  army  of  60,000  knights, 
or  milites ; who  were  bound,  upon  pain  of  confifcating 
their  edates,  to  attend  him  in  time  of  invafion,  or  to  quell 
any  domellic  infurreftion.  Trade,  or  foreign  merchandize, 
fuch  as  it  then  was,  was  carried  on  by  the  Jews  and  Lom- 
bards ; and  the  very  name  of  an  Englifh  fleet,  which  king 
Edgar  had  rendered  fo  formidable,  was  utterly  unknown  to 
Europe;  the  nation  confiding  wholly  of  the  clergy,  who 
were  alfo  the  lawyers  ; the  barons,  or  great  lords  of  the 
land  ; the  knights,  or  foldiery,  who  were  the  fubordinate 
land-holders  ; and  the  burghers,  or  inferior  tradefmen,  who 
from  their  infignificancy  happily  retained,  in  their  focage 
and  burgage  tenure,  fome  points  of  their  ancient  freedom. 
All  the  red  were  villeins  or  bondmen.” 

“ From  fo  complete  and  well-concerted  a fcheme  of  fer- 
vility,  it  has  been  the  work  of  generations  for  our  ancedors, 
to  redeem  themfelves  and  their  poderity  into  that  date  of 
liberty,  which  we  now  enjoy: — and  which  therefore  is  not 
to  be  looked  upon  as  confiding  of  mere  encroachments  on 
the  crown,  and  infring'ements  on  the  prerogative,  as  fome 
flavifh  and  narrow-minded  writers  in  the  lad  century  endea- 
voured to  maintain  : — but  as,  in  general,  a gradual  redora- 
tion  of  that  ancient  ccnditution,  whereof  our  Saxon  fore- 
fathers had  been  unjudly  deprived,  partly  by  the  policy, 
and  partly  by  the  force,  of  the  Norman.”  Blackd.  Com. 
Book  iv.  See  Constitution. 

Conquest,  in  the  Law  of  Nations,  is  the  acquifition  of 
fovereignty  by  force  of  arms,  by  fome  foreign  prince  ; who 
reduces  the  vanquished  under  his  empire.  The  right  of 
conqued  is  derived  from  the  laws  of  war ; and  when  a peo- 
ple is  fubjedled,  the  conduft  of  the  conqueror  is  regulated 
by  four  kinds  of  law.  Fird,  the  law  of  nature,  which  dic- 
tates whatever  tends  to  felf-prefervation  ; fecondly,  our  rea- 
fon,  which  teaches  us  to  ufe  others,  as  we  would  be  treated 
ourfelves  ; thirdly,  the  laws  of  political  fociety,  to  which 
nature  lias  not  afligned  any  precife  boundary  ; ladly,  the 
law  which  is  derived  from  the  particular  circumdances  at- 
tending the  cor.qued.  Thus,  a date  conquered  by  another 
will  be  treated  in  one  cf  the  four  methods  following  : Ei- 
ther the  conqueror  will  continue  it  under  its  own  laws,  and 
will  only  claim  the  exercife  of  civil  and  ecckfiaftical  fove- 
veignty  ; or  lie  will  impofe  a new  form  of  government ; or 
he  will  dedroy  the  frame  of  their  fociety,  and  incorporate 
the  inhabitants  with  others  ; cr  he  will  exterminate  them. 
Ancient  and  modern  hidory  will  fupply  numerous  indances 
of  thefe  different  modes  of  treatment.  See  Colony  and 
Plantation. 

The  right  of  conqued  is  allowed  by  the  law  of  nations,  if 
not  by  that  of  nature;  but  in  reafon  and  civil  policy  it  can 
mean  nothing  more  than  that,  in  order  to  terminate  hoftili- 
ties,  a compact  is  either  exprefsly  or  tacitly  made  between 
the  conqueror  and  the  conquered,  that  if  they  will  acknow- 
ledge the  vidtor  for  their  mader,  he  will  treat  them  for  the 
future  as  fubjecls,  and  not  as  enemies.  Puffend.  Ls.  of  Nat. 
viii.  b.  24. 
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CONQUET,  Le,  in  Geography,  a pretty,  rich,  fmall 
town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Finiftere,  with  a 
good  harbour,  and  excellent  roads;  ij  mdes  weft  from 
Breft.  It  is  one  of  the  84  maritime  quarters  into  wh’ch 
modern  France  is  divided,  and  the  refidence  of  a maritime 
fyndic  who  fuperintends  this  place,  befides  Argenton,  Lor- 
fpoder,  and  Oueffant. 

CONQUISITOR.es.-  Among  the  Romans,  thefe 
were  commiffaries  or  commiffioners,  charged  by  their  func- 
tions with  the  railing  of  troops  in  the  towns,  and  throughout 
the  country  ; and  obliged,  at  the  fame  time,  to  make  fearch 
for  thofe  who  wiflied  or  attempted  to  withdraw  themfelves 
from  the  levy. 

CONRAD,  or  Coen  rads,  Abraham,  in  Biography , 
an  engraver  and  dtfigner  of  Holland,  who  was  born  about 
1620.  The  works  of  this  artift,  for  the  greater  part,  con- 
fift  of  portraits,  many  of  which  are  from  his  own  drawings, 
and  prove  him  to  have  poffeffed  very  confiderable  talents. 
His  ftyle  of  engraving  is  much  varied  in  his  different  works : 
fome  of  his  prints  very  much  refemble  thofe  of  L.  Vofter- 
mans.  Amongft  his  belt  works  the  following  may  be 
enumerated  : “ Chriftopher  Love,”  A.  Conrad fee.  in  fob  ; 
*•'  Jacob  Triglande,  Profelfor  of  Theology  to  the  Univerlity 
of  Leyden,”  Ah.  Conradus  fecit,  in  fol. ; “ The  Flagellation 
and  the  Crucifixion  of  Chrift,”  two  plates  in  folio,  from 
Ab.  Van  Diepenbeck.  Huber,  Manuel  des  Arts. 

Conrad  I.,  emperor  of  Germany,  was,  previoufly  to  his 
attaining  that  high  honour,  duke  of  Franconia  and  HefTe. 
On  the  death  of  Louis  IV.  king  of  Germany,  A.  D.  912, 
the  nobility  of  the  realm  affembled  at  Worms,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  choofing  a fuccefior.  They  offered  the  crown  to 
Otho,  duke  of  Saxony,  by  whom,  on  account  of  his  great 
age,  it  was  not  accepted.  He  requefted  them  to  turn  their 
thoughts  to  the  duke  of  Franconia,  who  was  highly  efteemed 
for  his  great  talents  and  excellent  charafter.  Upon  this  re- 
commendation he  was  called  to  the  vacant  throne,  though 
not  with  that  unanimity  which  is  calculated  to  fecure  gene- 
ral homage.  The  people  of  Lorrain  were  attached  to 
Charles  the  Simple,  whom  they  wifhed  to  proclaim  as  their 
fovereign  : Conrad  marched  thither  with  great  expedition, 
and  by  his  prefence  conciliated  thofe  who  were  difpofed  to 
refill  his  authority.  While  he  was  thus  engaged,  Henry, 
duke  of  Saxony,  fon  of  Otho,  joined  by  the  dukes  of 
Suabia  and  Bavaria,  excited  a rebellion.  This,  after  fur- 
mounting feveral  difficulties,  he  crulhed,  and  gained  a com- 
plete viftory  over  his  enemies.  The  Hungarians  now  made 
a dreadful  irruption  into  his  dominions,  and,  after  marking 
their  progrefs  with  fire  and  fword,  compelled  him  to  pur- 
chafe  a peace  on  very  difgraceful  terms:  but,  notwith- 
ftanding  all  the  exertions  of  his  enemies,  he  retained  the 
feeptre,  and  conduced  the  affairs  of  the  empire  with  con- 
fiderabie  prudence  till  the  time  of  his  death.  His  ccnftitu- 
tion  being  broken  by  theffatigues  to  w’hieh  he  had  been  ex- 
pofed,  and  his  health  being  much  injured  in  confequence  of 
a wound  which  he  had  received  in  battle,  he  affembled  the 
princes  and  ftates  of  the  empire,  and  ferioufiy  exhorted  them 
to  raife  Henry,  duke  of  Saxony,  who  had  been  his  enemy, 
to  the  imperial  throne.  This  is  a rare  inftance,  on  the  re- 
cords of  hillory,  of  a prince  facrificing  his  private  refent- 
ment  to  the  public  good.  He  fent  the  crown,  feeptre,  and 
other  regalia  to  his  intended  fucceffor  ; and  after  an  atftive 
and  refpdftable  reign  of  feven  years,  he  died,  A.  D.  918, 
jn  peace,  with  the  confcioufnefs  of  quitting  life  under  the 
influence  of  Chriftian  principles. 

Conrad  II  , emperor  of  Germany,  was  likewife  duke 
of  Franconia;  he  was  furnamed  The  Salic,  on  account 


of  his  having  been  born  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Sala, 
and  was  unanimoufly  invefted  with  fupreme  authority. 
Fie  fucceeded  Henry  II.,  and  was  crowned,  according  to 
ancient  ufage,  at  Thonza.  During  the  firft  two  years  cf 
his  re'gn,  Conrad  was  chiefly  employed  in  regulating  the 
police,  and  other  affairs  of  adminiitration  ; but  in  the  third, 
receiving  intelligence  that  the  Lombards  had  fliaken  off 
their  allegiance,  he  was  obliged  to  march  into  Italy.  The 
rebels  were  foon  reduced  to  obedience,  and  the  king  pro- 
ceeded to  Rome,  where  he  was  folemnly  crowned  by  pope 
John,  in  prefence  of  Canute,  king  of  England  and  Den- 
mark, and  Rodolphus,  king  of  Burgundy.  He  was  re- 
called to  Germany,  on  account  of  an  infurredion,  raffed  by 
the  dukes  of  Suabia,  Carinthia,  and  Worms,  which  he 
readily  fuppreffed,  and  brought  the  offenders  to  the  loweft 
ftate  of  fubjection.  By  a decree  of  the  empire,  they  were 
deprived  of  their  dominions.  The  fever,  fucceeding  years 
were  occupied  by  wars  between  the  emperor,  Poland,  Bo- 
hemia, and  Hungary:  the  detail  of  thefe  would  be  nnin- 
tereftirg  to  our  readers.  The  imperial  arms  were  in  general 
fuccefilul ; and  on  the  demife  of  Rodolphus,  Conrad  ac- 
quired the  peaceable  poffeffion  of  the  fovereignty  of  Bur- 
gundy. A general  revolt  againft  the  German  dominions 
was  planned  in  Italy,  and  fomented  by  many  leading  per- 
fons  : the  emperor  paffed  fuddenly  into  that  country,  and 
feizing  fome  of  the  principal  malcontents,  fent  them  pri- 
foners  to  Germany.  He  befieged  Milan,  but  without  fuc- 
cefs ; and  feverely  chaftifed  Parma.  Being  urged  by  the 
monks  of  Caffino  to  protect  them  againft  the  violence  and 
oppreffion  of  Pandulph,  prince  of  Capua,  he  marched  to 
that  place,  expelled  the  prince,  and  feized  his  country. 
Returning  to  Germany,  he  was  feized  with  the  gout  in  his 
legs,  and  died  fuddenly  at  Utrecht,  in  1039,  in  the  fifteenth 
year  of  his  reign.  He  was  univerfally  revered  as  a juft  and 
magnanimous  prince ; and  all  thofe  who  dillinguilhed  them- 
felves in  his  fervice  had  no  reafon  to  be  diffatisfied  with 
the  remunerations  which  they  obtained.  Among  many 
inftances  of  his  munificence,  it  is  faid  that  one  of  his  attend- 
ants, who  had  loft  his  leg  in  battle,  received  his  boot-full  of 
gold,  which  the  emperor  obferved  might  defray  the  expence 
of  his  cure.  He  was  interred  in  the  cathedral  church  of 
Spires,  which  he  had  formerly  founded  and  endowed. 

Conrad  III.,  another  duke  of  Franconia  and  emperor  of 
Germany,  was  nephew  of  the  emperor  Flenry  V.,  and 
eledled  to  the  imperial  throne  at  Coblentz  in  1138-9,  as 
fucceffor  to  Lothaire  II.  This  meafure  was  warmly  con- 
tefted  by  Henry,  duke  of  Bavaria,  who  pofitively  refufed  to 
furrender  the  regalia,  which  had  been  depofited  in  his  bands 
by  Lotharius.  He  was,  however,  at  length  compelled  to 
fubmit,  with  the  lofs  of  his  own  dominions  ; and  the  difap- 
pointment  and  chagrine  which  he  fuffered  on  the  occafion 
brought  him  to  an  early  grave.  Upon  the  death  of  this 
prince,  his  brother  Guelph,  with  the  affiflance  of  the  king 
of  Sicily,  made  vigorous  exertions  for  the  recovery  of  the 
confifcated  duchies  : a war  enfued,  and,  after  feveral  inde« 
cifive  engagements,  the  duke  was  clofely  befieged  by  the 
emperor  in  the  callle  of  Weinfbsrg,  celebrated  lor  the  con- 
jugal fidelity  and  affedion  of  the  ladies;  who,  being  per- 
mitted to  leave  the  place  with  whatever  they  could  carry, 
marched  out,  each  with  her  hufband  on  her  back.  This  in- 
ftance  of  kindnefs  and  regard  fo  much  affeded  the  emperor, 
that  he  readily  came  into  terms  with  Guelph  and  his  parti- 
zans.  In  this  war  we  muff  look  for  the  origin  of  the  defig- 
nations  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibeilines,  which  are  fo  often 
referred  to  on  the  page  of  hiftory.  The  troubles  in  Ger- 
many were  immediately  fucceeded  by  a revolt  of  feveral  of 
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the  towns  of  Italy,  which  threw  off  the  fovereignty  of  the 
empire,  i nd  formed  themfelves  into  independant  republics. 
Conrad  was  now  prevailed  on  to  join  a crufade  againft  the 
Saracens,  and  took  the  crofs  from  the  hands  of  Bernard. 
He  accordingly  fct  out  for  Paleftine,  at  the  head  of  fixty 
thoufand  men.  Under  his  banners  a troop  of  females  rode 
in  the  attitude  and  armour  of  men  ; and  the  chief  of  t'heie 
Amazons,  from  her  gilt  fpurs  and  bufkins,  obtained  the 
epithet  of  the  “ goiden-footed  dame.”  This  expedition 
proved  unfortunate  : one  half  of  his  troops  perifhed  by  fick- 
nefs,  occasioned,  it  is  believed,  through  unwholefome  pro- 
vilions,  furnifhed  by  the  treachery  of  the  Greek  emperor, 
Manuel  Comnenus.  Conrad,  with  the  remainder,  joined 
Louis  VII.  king  of  France,  in  the  fiege  of  Damafcus,  ex- 
hibiting great  prowefs,  but  without  any  fuccefs.  The 
fiege  was  raifcd,  and  the  emperor  returned  to  Germany, 
where  he  was  overwhelmed  with  public  calamity  and  private 
affliction,  by  another  revolt  of  Guelph,  and  by  the  death 
of  his' elded  fon.  This  la  ft  event  preyed  on  his  mind,  and 
evidently  aifefted  li is  health.  Aware  of  his  approaching 
end,  he  was  anxious  to  provide  for  the  fucc.effion,  and  re- 
commended his  nephew,  Frederic  Barbaroffa,  to  the  (fates 
of  the  empire,  as  a prince  of  known  courage  and  tried 
talents.  His  recommendation  was  approved,  and  Conrad 
died  in  a (hurt  time  after,  at  Bamberg,  in  the  14th  year  of 
his  reign.  Fie  left  one  fon  by  his  emprefs  Gertrude,  whofe 
tender  age  precluded  him  from  taking  any  (hare  in  the  go- 
vernment. 

Conrad  IV.,  the  laft  emperor  of  Germany  of  this 
name,  was  duke  of  Suabia,  and  fon  of  the  emperor  Fre- 
derick II.  He  was  declared  fucceffor  to  his  father  in  1 230, 
but  pope  Innocent  IV.  refufed  to  confbm  the  election. 
Conrad,  notwithstanding  the  denunciations  of  the  pontiff, 
marched  into  Italy,  in  order  to  take  poffeffion  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  two  Sicilies,  which  had  been  bequeathed  to  him 
by  his  father.  He  took  the  city  of  Naples  after  an  eight 
months’  fiege  : afterwards  Capua  and  Aquino  opened  their 
gates  to  him.  He  did  not  long  enjoy  his  fuccefs:  in  1254, 
he  fell  fick,  and  died  in  the  flower  of  youth,  leaving  one. 
ion,  named  Conradin,  who,  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen, 
was  beheaded  by  the  orders  of  Charles  of  Anjou  ; and  in 
h;m  ended  the  line  of  Suabia.  Mortri.  Univer.  Hift. 
Gibbon’s  Rom.  Empire. 

Conrad  is  a name  diftinguifhed  in  literary  hiftory,  as 
well  as  among  the  princes  of  the  earth  ; hut  as  none  of  that 
appellation  have  become  very  iliuftrious  by  their  works,  we 
fball  briefly  notice  them  and  their  writings  in  a Angle  para- 
graph. The  fi'ft  was  a German  abbot  of  the  Benedidfine 
order,  about  the  commencement  of  the  tenth  century  : be 
wrote  “ A Continuation  of  the  Hiftory  of  Frarce  and 
on  that  account  has,  by  fome  biographical  writers,  been 
luppofed  a Frenchman  ; by  others,  he  has  been  confounded 
with  Conrad  of  Cologne,  who  was  author  of  the  life  of  S. 
Wolphemius.  Towards  the  conclufion  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, Conrad,  bifliop  of  Utrecht,  flourilhed,  to  which  office 
lie  had  been  raifcd  by  his  pupil,  the  emperor  Henry.  He 
is  chit-fly  known  by  a work,  entitled,  “ Apologia  de  Unitate 
Eccltfite  conftrvanda,  et  Schifmate  inter  Henricum  IV. 
Imp.  ac  Greg.  VIII.  Pont.  Max.”  He  wrote  a!fo  a 
fpirited  defence  of  the  imperial  right  on  the  fubjetl  of  in- 
veilitures.  The  bifliop  was  afl’affinated  in  his  palace,  A.  D. 
1099,  by  a Friefland  architeft,  in  revenge,  for  having  in- 
Itrudted  him  in  the  method  of  ei  effing  maffy  buildings  on  a 
fwampy  fod,  and  afterwards  employing  a rival  in  conftrudt- 
ing  the  colleg'ate  church  of  which  the  bifliop  was  founder. — 
Conrad  of  Sheurn,  a German  monk,  lived  in  the  thirteenth 
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century,  and  was  author  of  “ A Chfonicle,”  and  of  more 
than  fifty  volumes  on  different  fubjedts,  chiefly  hiftirical, 
of  which  John  of  Aventine  made  much  ufe  in  compofing 
part  of  his  annals.  By  his  various  writings,  this  monk  ob- 
tained the  honourable  epithet  of  “ phijofopher.” — Conrad 
of  Lichtenau,  abbot  of  Urfberg,  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
was  author  of  “ A chronological  Hiftory,”  extending  from 
Belus,  king  of  Affyria,  to  the  year  1449,  which  was  after- 
wards continued,  by  an  anonymous  writer,  to  the  reign  of 
Charles  V.  It  was  originally  printed  at  Strafburg,  in 
1737,  and  afterwards,  with  the  continuation,  in  1569,  at 
Bafil.  It  created  enemies,  by  fome  reflections  on  the  wars 
carried  on  between  the  German  emperors  and  the  popes. 
The  fame  author  is  faid  to  have  written  the  lives  of  the 
faints,  in  12  books  ; but  they  have  not  come  down  to  us, 
and  probably  were  never  publifhed. — Conrad  of  Mentz 
flourilhed  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  is  known  by  a work, 
entitled,  “ Chronicum  Rerum  Moguntiarum,”  from  the 
year  T140  to  1250,  which  was  firft  publifhed  in  1335,  and 
has  undergone  fcveral  different  impreffions. — About  the 
fame  period  lived  Conrad  of  Marpurg,  who  was  the  firft 
perfon  of  Germany  that  received  the  infamous  commiflion  of 
inquifitor  from  the  papal  fee  ; an  office  which  he  executed 
with  fo  much  cruelty,  that  at  length  he  fell  a facrifice  to 
the  indignation  of  popular  clamour.  Fie  wrote  “ The  Life 
of  the  Princefs  Elizabeth  of  Thuringia,”  who  has  obtained 
a place  among  the  faints.  — Conrad  is  the  name  of  two  Do- 
minican monks,  natives  of  Saxony,  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. One  was  a member  of  the  chapter  of  his  order  in  that 
province,  and  the  other  appointed  by  the  pope  vicar-general 
of  Saxony,  in  the  year  135°-  The  former  publifhed, 
among  many  other  things,  “ A Commentary  on  the  Book 
of  Job  “ A Concordance  to  the  Bible  “ The  Stu- 
dent’s Dream  and  “ A common-place  Book  for  the  Ufe 
of  Preachers.” — Conrad  of  Afti,  a Piedmontefe  Dominican 
monk,  was  author  of  “ Commentaria  in  Jus  Canonicum,” 
and  other  pieces.  He  died  in  the  year  1470 — In  the  fix- 
teenth  century  appeared  Conrad  Leontlnus,  a learned  Ger- 
man Ciftertian  monk,  who  appears  to  have  been  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  bed  writers  in  profane  and  facred  litera- 
ture, and  to  have  maintained  an  intimate  correfpondence 
with  the  m<  ft  learned  men  of  his  time.  He  publifhed,  in 
the  year  1507,  at  Bafil,  “ Nicholas  de  Lyra’s  Commentary 
on  the  Bible,  with  marginal  Notes.” — There  were  feveral 
others  of  this  name,  but  it  is  needlefs  to  mention  them  all. 
Conrad  of  Mur,  canon  of  the  church  of  Zurich,  lived  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  is  known  for  his  trea'.ife  on  the  fa- 
craments,  and  the  lives  of  the  popes  : and  Conrad  of  S xony 
wrote  “ A Chronicle,”  and  fome  hiftorical  works,  to  which 
no  date  is  affigned.  Moreri. 

CONRI,  Florence,  a Francifcan  friar,  was  born  in 
the  province  of  Connaught,  about  the  year  1560,  and  was 
fent  at  an  early  age  into  Spain,  as  a ftudent  in  theology  and 
the  philol'ophy  of  the  times.  When  he  had  finifhed  his 
ftudies,  he  travelled  into  the  Low  Countries,  where  he  ac- 
quired great  reputation  among  the  Catholics,  by  his  affi- 
duity  and  zeal  in  illuftratiug  and  defending  the  doCtrines  of 
St.  Auguftine.  He  was  author  of  feveral  tradts  on  theo- 
logical fubjedls,  among  which  were  “ The  Mirror  of  the 
Chriftian  Life  ;”  an  “ Irifli  Catechifm,”  printed  at  Louvain, 
in  1626;  and  “ TraCtatus  de  Statu  parvulorum  fine  Bap- 
tifmo  decedetniuin  ex  hac  Vita,”  Lovanii,  1624.  As  a 
politician,  he  was  fixed  on  to  conciliate  his  countrymen  to 
the  meafures  of  the  court  of  Spain,  when  Philip  III.  at- 
tempted the  conqueft  of  Ireland,  during  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth. On  the  failure  of  that  enterprize  he  efcaped  from 
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the  country,  and  fpent  the  remainder  of  bis  life  in  the  Low 
Countries,  and  at  Madrid,  fupported  by  a penfion  from 
Spain,  in  recompence  for  the  fervices  which  he  intended, 
but  which  proved  ineffectual.  He  died  at  Madrid,  in  the 
year  1629.  Moreri. 

CONRINGIUS,  Herman,  a philofopher  of  great 
talents,  and  almoft  univerfal  learning,  born  at  Norden  in 
Eaft  Friefland  in  November,  1606,  received  his  education 
at  Heimltadt,  where  he  was  made  doflor  in  medicine  in 
1636,  and  foon  after  advanced  to  the  chair  of  profeffor  in 
that  fcience.  He  was  alfo,  in  fuccefiion,  appointed  pro- 
feffor in  phyfics,  law,  and  politics.  For  his  profound 
knowledge  in  the  laws  of  nations  and  politics,  he  was  con- 
fulted,  and  made  phyfician  and  aulic  counfellor  to  Chriftina, 
queen  of  Sweden,  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  and  to  feveral 
of  the  German  princes  and  electors.  Of  his  capacity  for 
thefe  employments  abundant  proof  may  be  found  in  his 
numerous  works  in  philofophy,  medicine,  and  hiltory, 
which  were  long  held  in  great  repute,  though  now  referred 
to  rather  from  curiofity  than  for  their  utility.  In  all  of 
them,  however,  there  is  a wonderful  difplay  of  learning. 
In  his  philofophy  he  was  a follower  of  the  fchool  of  Arif- 
tctle,  as  he  proclaims  in  the  firft  of  his  publications,  viz. 
“ De  Calido  inuato,  de  Morte,  et  Vita,  et  de  Origine 
Formarum,  libri,  omnia  ad  Ariltotelis  Sententiam  ela- 
borate,” Lug.  Bat.  1631,  8vo.,  republifhed  with  additions 
in  1640,  43,  and  46  ; “ De  Germanicorum  Corporum 
Habitus  antiqui  et  novi  Caufis,  Diffcrtatio,”  Helmft. 
1645,  4to.  This  has  been  frequently  reprinted.  The 
author  has  fome  ingenious  conjectures  on  the  caufes  of  the 
diminilhed  ffature,  and  altered  complexion,  and  habit  of 
body,  of  the  Germans,  which  he  fhews  from  indifputable 
documents  had  taken  place  among  thefe  people.  The  an- 
cient Germans  were  fair,  with  blue  eyes,  and  abundant 
yellow  hair,  “ robuftis  nato  parentibus,  fero  veneri  fe  dediffe, 
inque  conjugio  caftos  vixiffe,  et  fuas  vires  confervaffe  integri- 
ores,  et  pleniorts  filiis  impretiiffe,  &c.  & c.  An  entire  change 
in  their  mode  of  living,  the  ufeof  ftoves,  of  tobacco,  &c.  he 
conceives  to  have  gradually  undermined  their  conffitutions, 
and  to  have  produced  the  changes  he  ftates  to  have  taken 
place.  An  edition  of  this  work  was  printed  at  Francfort,  with 
rotes,  by  Philip  Burglhaw,  8vo.  J727.  “ De  Hermetica 

JEgyptiorum  vetere,  et  Paracelfica  nova  Medicina,” 
Helmft.  164S,  4to. ; reprinted,  with  additions,  1669:  a 
work  abounding  with  ingenious  and  learned  fpcculations, 
but  little  now  attended  to.  “ IntroduClio  in  univerfam 
Artem  Medicam,  ejufque  fmgulas  Partes,”  1654  ; re-edited 
by  Schelhammer,  1687;  and  again  by  Hoffman,  1726, 
4to.  ; containing  an  hiftory  and  bib.  medica,  with  obferva- 
tions  on  the  principal  feds  and  writers  in  medicine,  beiides 
numerous  differtations  on  particular  difeafes,  as  dropfy, 
pleurify,  See.  Conringius  is  faid  to  have  been  remarkably 
dimunitive  in  ftature,  but  of  great  vivacity,  and  enjoying  a 
ftrong  memory.  He  retained  the  fituation  of  femor  of  the 
univerfity  of  Helmftadt  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
happened  on  the  12th  of  December,  1681.  His  charaCler 
is  contained  in  the  following  epitaph  : 

Hoc  tumulo 

Clauditur  regum  principumque  confiliarius, 

Juris  naturalis  gentium  publici  dodor, 
Philofophias  omnis  peritiffimus,  prafticas  et  theoretics, 
Philologus  infignis,  orator,  poeta,  hiftoricus,  medicus, 
Tlseologus, 

Multas  putas  his  conditas. 

Unus  eft  Hennannus  Conringius,  ftecuii  miraculum, 
Pofuit  Henricus  Meibomius. 

Haller  Bib.  Eloy  Diet.  Hilt. 

Yol.  IX. 


CONSABURUS,  in  s. Indent  Geography,  a town  of 
Spain,  towards  the  fouth-vveft  of  Althaea  Olcadum. 

CONSANGUINEO,  Writ  de,  in  Law.  See  Assise 
de  Mort  d'  Ancejlor  ■ 

CONSANGUINEUS  Frater.  See  Consangui- 
nity. 

CONSANGUINITY,  the  relation  of  kinlhip,  between 
perfons  of  the  fame  blood,  or  fprung  from  the  fame  root  ; 
or,  as  it  is  defined  by  writers  on  thefe  fubjeCts,  “ V'inculum 
perfonarum  ah  eidcm  fdpite  defeendentium  i.  e.  the  connec- 
tion or  relation  of  perfons  defeended  from  the  fame  ftock  or 
common  anceftor.  This  confanguinity  is  either  lineal , when 
it  fubfifts  between  perfons,  of  whom  one  is  defeended  in  a 
diredl  line  from  the  other  ; as  between  t\.  B.  and  his  fa- 
ther, grandfather,  great  grandfather,  and  fo  upwards  in  the 
dired!  afeending  line  ; or  between  A.  B.  and  his  fon,  grand- 
fon,  great  grandfon,  and  fo  downwards  in  the  dired!  de- 
feending  line.  Every  generation,  in  this  lineal  dired  con- 
fanguinity, conftitutes  a different  degree,  reckoning  either 
upwards  or  downwards : thus,  the  father  of  A.  B.  is  re- 
lated to  him  in  the  firft  degree,  and  fo  likewife  is  his  fon  ; 
his  grandfire  and  grandfon  in  the  fecond  ; his  great  grand- 
fire  and  great  grandfon  in  the  third.  This  is  the  only  na- 
tural way  of  reckoning  the  degrees  in  the  dired  line,  and 
therefore  univerfally  obtains,  as  well  in  the  civil  and  canon, 
as  in  the  common,  law.  Confanguinity  is  collateral , when 
relations  defeend  from  the  fame  ftock  or  anceftor,  but  do  not 
defeend  one  from  the  other.  See  Collateral. 

It  is  eafy  to  compute,  by  the  rules  of  progreflion,  how 
many  lineal  anceftors  any  man  has  within  a certain  number 
of  degrees.  Thus,  it  would  appear  that  a perfon,  at  the 
20th  degree,  or  the  diftance  of  20  generations,  hath  above 
a million  of  anceftors  : and  if  a fimilar  calculation  be  made 
of  collateral  kindred  at  the  diftance  of  20  degrees  forward, 
on  the  fuppofition  that  each  couple  of  anceftors  leave, 
one  with  another,  two  children,  the  number  will  be 
274877906944  : as  in  the  following  tables : 

Table  I. 

Lineal  Degrees.  Number  of  Anceftors. 

1  2 

2  4 
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In  forming  this  table,  it  is  evident  that  each  perfon  has 
two  anceftors  in  the  firft  degree,  and  that  the  number  is 
doubled  at  every  remove,  becaufe  each  of  his  anceftors  has 
alfo  two  immediate  anceftors  of  his  own.  In  order  to  find 
the  number  of  anceftors  at  any  particular  degree,  we  need 
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only  to  find  a power  of  2,  the  index  of  which  is  the  num- 
ber of  degrees:  e.  g.  ”D\  "2!  '°,  "2]  '5,  &c.  will  give  the  cor- 
refponding  number  relpedtively.  Or,  the  number  ot  an- 
ceftors at  any  even  degree  may  be  had  by  fqnaring  the  num- 
ber of  ancellors  at  half  that  number  of  degrees:  thus  16, 
the  number  of  anceftors  at  4 degrees,  is  the  fquare  of  4, 
the  number  of  anceftors  at  two;  256  is  the  fquare  of  16; 
655,56  of  2 56;  and  the  number  of  anceftors  at  40  degrees 
would  be  the  fquare  of  1048576,  or  upwards  of  a million 
of  millions.  Thefe  powers  are  eafily  found  by  means  of  loga- 
rithms. See  Progression. 

Table  II. 

Collateral  Degrees.  Number  of  Kindred. 
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It  is  obvious  that  in  this  table  the  numbers  in  the  pro- 
greftion  increafe  much  more  rapidly  than  t’nofe  of  the  former 
table;  for  though  the  firft  born  is  1,  the  ratio  of  the  pro- 
grrflion  is  4 ; that  is,  there  is  one  kinfman  (a  brother)  in 
the  firft  degree,  who  makes,  together  with  A.  B.,  the  pro- 
pofitus,  as  he  is  called,  the  two  defendants  from  the  firft; 
couple  of  anceftors;  and  in  every  other  degree,  the  number 
of  kindred  muft  be  quadruple  of  thofe  in  the  degree  which 
immediately  precedes  it.  For,  fince  each  couple  of  ancef- 
tors has  two  defeendants,  who  increafe  in  a duplicate  ratio, 
it  will  follow  that  the  ratio  in  which  all  the  defeendants  in- 
creafe downwards,  muft  be  double  that  in  which  the  ancef- 
tors increafe  upwards ; but  the  anceftors  increafe  upwards 
in  a duplicate  ratio;  therefore  the  defeendants  muft  increafe 
downwards  in  a double  duplicate;  that  is,  in  a quadruple  ra- 
tio. This  calculation  may  be  formed  by  a more  compen- 
dious procefs,  to.  by  fquaring  the  couples,  or  half  the 
number  of  anceftors  at  any  given  degree,  which  will 
furnifh  the  number  of  kindred  we  have  in  the  fame  degree, 
at  equal  diftance  with  ourfelves  from  the  common  ftock,  be- 
fides  thofe  at  unequal  diftances.  Thus,  in  the  10th  lineal 
degree,  the  number  of  anceftors  is  1024;  its  half,  or  the 
couples,  amount  to  512  ; the  number  of  kindred  in  the  10th 
collateral  degree  amounts,  therefore,  to  262x44,  or  the 
fquare  of  $\2.  Or,  it  will  be  feen  in  the  table  that  "4P  = 
64,  the  number  of  kindred  in  the  4th  collateral  degree ; 

7 — 256,  the  number  in  the  5th  degree  ; 7 ==  1024, 
the  number  in  the  6th  degree,  &c.  and  therefore  if  the  number 
of  degrees  be  denoted  by  n,  will  be  the  number  of 

kindred  in  the  degree  expreffed  by  «;  which  is  eafily  ob- 
tained by  the  aid  of  logarithms  in  any  degree,  however  re- 


mote. If  any  one  will  be  at  the  trouble  of  recolledting  the 
ftate  of  the  feveral  families  within  his  own  knowledge,  and  of 
obferving  how  far  they  agree  with  this  account ; that  is,  whe- 
ther, on  an  average,  every  man  has  not  one  brother  or  filter, 
four  firft;  coufins,  lixteen  fecond  coufins,  and  fo  on  ; he  will 
find  that  the  prefent  calculation  is  very  far  from  being  over- 
charged. 

From  the  records  of  feripture  we  learn,  that  there  is  one 
couple  of  anceftors  belonging  in  common  to  us  all,  from  whence 
the  whole  race  of  mankind  is  defeended ; and  hence  we  deduce, 
as  an  obvious  and  undeniable  confequence,  that  all  men  are 
in  feme  degree,  however  remote,  related  to  each  other.  For, 
indeed,  if  we  only  fuppofe  each  couple  of  our  anceftors  to 
have  left,  one  with  another,  two  children  ; and  each  ot  thofe 
children  on  an  average  to  have  left  two  more;  (and,  with- 
out fuch  a fuppofition,  the  human  Ipecies  muft  be  daily  di- 
minithing)  we  (hall  find  that  all  of  11  s_ have  now  fubfilting 
nearly  270  millions  of  kindred  in  the  15th  degree,  at  the 
fame  diftance  from  the  feveral  common  anceftors  as  we  our- 
felves are  ; befides  thofe  that  are  One  or  two  detcents  nearer 
to  or  farther  from  the  common  ftock,  who  may  amount  to 
as  many  more.  And,  if  this  calculation  flxould  appear  incom- 
patible with  the  number  of  inhabitants  on  the  earth,  it  is  be- 
caufe,  by  intermarriages  among  the  feveral  ddeendants  from 
the  fame  anceftor,  a hundred  or  a thouland  modes  of  con- 
fanguinity  may  be  confolidated  in  one  perfon,  cr  he  may  be 
related  to  us  a hundred  or  a thoufand  different  ways. 

The  method  of  computing  thefe  degrees  in  the  canon 
law  (Decretal.  4.  14.  3 & 9. ) which  our  law  has  adopted 
(Co.  Litt.  23.)  is  as  follows  : We  begin  at  the  common 
anceftor,  and  reckon  downwards  ; and  in  whatfoever  degree 
the  two  perfons,  or  the  moft  remote  of  them,  is  diftarit  from 
the  common  anceftor,  that  ia the  degree  in  which  they  are  re- 
lated to  each  other.  Thus,  Titius  and  his  brother  are  re- 
lated in  the  firft  degree  ; for,  from  the  father  to  each  of 
them  is  counted  only  one;  Titius  and  his  nephew  are  re- 
lated in  the  fecond  degree  ; for  the  nephew  is  two  degrees 
removed  from  the  common  anctftor;  viz.,  his  own  grandfa- 
ther, the  father  pf  Titius.  See  Blacldt.  Comm.  vol.  ii. 

Marriage  is  prohibited  by  the  church  to  the  fourth  de- 
gree of  confanguinity  inclufive  ; but,  by  the  law  of  nature, 
confanguinity  is  no  obftacle  to  marriage,  except  it  be  in  the 
diredl  line.  See  Marriage. 

Confanguinity  terminates  in  the  fixth  and  feventh  degree, 
excepting  in  the  fucceffion  to  the  crown  ; in  which  cafe, 
confanguinity  is  continued  to  infinity. 

The  civilians  call  fralres  confanguinei,  thofe  born  of  the 
fame  father ; in  oppotition  to  fratres  uterini , who  are  only 
born  of  the  fame  mother.  See  Descent. 

According  to  the  common  opinion,  thofe  were  not  al- 
lowed to  complain  of  an  inofficious  teftament,  i.  e.  of  being 
difinherited  without  caufe  ; excepting  from  the  turpitude  of 
the  perfon  appointed  heir  in  their  place.  But  Van  Water 
endeavours  to  (hew  the  contrary;  and  urges,  that  the  con- 
fanguinti  might  plead  inofficiofity,  even  where  the  teftament 
was  not  made  in  favour  of  a perfon  incapable.  See  Kin- 
dred. 

CONS  A R,  in  Geography , a town  of  Periia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Irak  ; 52  miles  N.W.  of  Ifpahan. 

CONSARBKUCK,  or  Conz,  a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  eledtorate  of  Treves,  fituated  at  the  conflux  of  the  Saar 
and  the  Mofelle;  2 miles  S.  of  Treves. 

CONSBACH,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  South  Gothland; 
32  miles  N.  of  Wardberg. 

CONSCIENCE,  in  Ethics , a fecret  teftimony  or  judg- 
ment of  the  foul,  or  as  feme  have  defined  it,  a diftindt  fa- 
culty or  power  of  the  mind,  by  which  it  gives  its  approba- 
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turn  to  things  it  does  that  are  naturally  good ; and  re- 
proaches itfelf  for  , thofe  that  are  evil.  Or,  confcience  is  a 
dictate  of  the  underftanding  power,  concerning  moral  ac- 
tions ; confidered  as  it  has  the  knowledge  of  laws  ; and 
confequently  as  confcious  of  what  is  to  be  done,  or  not 
done,  with  regard  to  the  legiflator. 

In  the  more  popular  fcnfe  of  the  word,  confcience  is 
a judgment,  either  true  or  falfe,  whereby  we  pronounce 
a thing  good  or  evil.  This  makes  what  we  call  the  inner 
forum,  or  tribunal.  Accordingly,  it  fhould  be  confidered, 
not  as  a mere  intellectual  light,  or  informing  faculty,  a dic- 
tate of  the  practical  underftanding  (as  the  fchools  call  it), 
which  direCts,  admonifh.es,  and  influences  us,  in  what  we 
are  lo  do;  but  as  it  afts  back  upon  the  foul  by  a reflection  on 
what  we  have  done;  and  is,  by  that  means,  the  fource  and 
caufe  of  all  that  joy,  or  dcjeCtion  of  mind,  of  thofe  internal 
fenfations  of  pleafure  or  pain,  which  attend  the  praCtice 
of  great  virtues  or  great  vices. 

Some  divines  maintain,  that  confcience  is  infallible  ; and 
hold  it  to  be  that  immutable  law  whereby  God  will  judge 
men  : they  deny  that  the  underftanding  can  be  the  fource 
of  errors,  and  lay  them  all  at  the  door  of  the  will.  A man, 
fay  they,  may  fecure  himfelf  from  error,  by  forbearing  to 
judge  of  things  till  he  have  a clear  and  diftinft  perception 
of  them. 

Some  of  the  fchoolmen  diftinguifh  between  the  confcience 
antecedent  to  an  aCtion,  and  that  confequent  to  it : the 
firft,  called  antecedent  confcience,  determines  what  is  good, 
and  what  evil  ; and  confequently  prefcribes  what  is  to  be 
done,  and  what  avoided.  Confequent  confcience  is  a kind  of 
fecondary  or  reflex  judgment,  with  regard  to  the  goodnefs, 
&c.  of  things,  already  done  or  committed. 

The  rule  of  confcience  is  the  will  of  God,  fo  far  as  it  is 
made  known  to  us,  either  by  the  light  of  nature,  or  by  that 
of  revelation.  With  refpeft  to  the  knowledge  of  this  rule, 
confcience  is  faid  to  be  rightly  informed,  or  mifaken;  frm,  or 
wavering,  or f crapulous , Sc c.  With  ref p eft  to  the  conformity 
of  our  aftions  to  this  rule  when  known,  confcience  is  faid  to 
be  good,  or  evil,  See. 

In  a moral  view,  it  is  of  the  greateft  importance  that  the 
underftanding  be  well  informed,  in  order  to  render  the  judg- 
ment or  verdift  of  confcience  a fafe  direftory  of  conduft, 
and  a proper  fource  of  fatisfaftion.  Otherwife,  the  judg- 
ment of  confcience  may  be  pleaded,  and  it  has  aftually  been 
pleaded,  as  an  apology  for  very  unwarrantable  conduft. 
Many  atrocious  afts  of  perfecution  have  been  perpetrated, 
and  afterwards  juftified,  under  the  fanftion  of  an  erroneous 
confcience.  It  is  aifo  of  no  fmall  importance,  that  the  fen- 
fibility  of  confcience  be  duly  maintained  and  cherifhed  ; for 
want  of  which  men  have  often  been  betrayed  into  criminal 
conduft  without  felf-reproach,  and  have  deluded  themfelves 
with  falfe  notions  of  their  charafter  and  (late. 

Dr.  Reid  (See  his  “ Effays  on  the  aftive  Powers  of  Man,” 
p.  252,  &c.)  has  made  the  following  obfervations  on  that 
power  of  the  mind,  which  we  call  confcience.  1.  Like 
all  our  other  powers,  it  comes  to  maturity  by  infenftble  de- 
grees, and  may  be  much  aided  in  its  ftrength  and  vigour  by 
proper  culture.  2.  Confcience  is  peculiar  to  man.  We  fee 
no  veftige  of  it  in  brute  animals  ; and  it  is  therefore  one  of 
thofe  prerogatives  by  which  we  are  raifed  above  them.  Con- 
fcience is  evidently  intended  by  nature  to  be  the  immediate 
guide  and  director  of  our  conduft,  after  we  arrive  at  the 
years  of  underftanding.  Other  principles  may  urge  and  im- 
pel ; but  this  only  authorifer.  Other  principles  ought  to  be 
controlled  by  this  : this  may  be,  but  never  ought  to  be 
controlled  by  any  other,  and  never  can  be  with  innocence. 
From  thefe  obfervations  it  evidently  follows,  that  the  moral 


faculty  of  confcience  is  both  an  aftive  and  an  intelleftual 
power  of  the  mind.  As  an  aftive  principle,  it  fometimes 
concurs  with  other  aftive  principles,  fometimes  oppole3 
them,  and  fometimes  is  the  foie  principle  of  aftion.  As  an 
intelleftual  principle,  we  have  by  it,  and  by  it  alone,  the 
original  conceptions  of  right  and  wrong  in  human  conduft, 
in  their  different  degrees  and  different  fpecies. 

Philofophers  in  lieu  of  the  word  confcience,  which  feems’ 
appropriated  to  theological  matteis,  frequently  ufe  that  of 
confcioifnefs ; which  fee. 

The  power  of  confcience  has  been  remarked  in  all  ages 
of  the  world,  and  under  all  difpenfations  of  religion  ; and 
hiftory,  both  facred  and  profane,  furnifhes  innumerable  ex- 
amples, that  are  eminently  intlruftive.  One  remarkable  in- 
ftanee  of  this  kind  occurs  in  the  hiftory  of  jofeph  -.nd  his 
brethren  (fee  Gen.  chap.  xlii.  and  particularly  v.  21.)  An- 
other is  prefented  to  us  in  the  account  which  the  evangelift 
Matthew  has  given  us  of  the  fee.ings  and  refleftions  ot  He- 
rod the  tetrarch,  when  he  heard  of  the  fame  ot  Jefus,  after 
he  had  occafioned  the  death  of  John  the  Bapuft.  (See 
Matth.  xiv.  i , 2,3.)  Bilhop  Atterbnry  has  admirably  pour- 
trayed  the  {late  of  Herod’s  mind,  in  his  excellent  fermon  on 
this  fubjeft.  (Sermon:,  vol.  iv.  Serin.  4.)  Many  inftances 
of  a fim’lar  kind  occur  in  profane  hiftory.  We  fhali  con- 
tent ourfelves  with  felefting  one,  and  (hall  give  it  in  the' 
words  of  the  elegant  preacher  already  cited.  “ Tiberius, 
that  complete  pattern  of  wickednefs  and  tyranny,  had  taken 
as  much  pains  to  conquer  thefe  fears  (referring  to  the  fears 
of  futurity  before  deferibed)  as  any  man,  and  had  as  many 
helps  and  advantages  towards  it,  from  great  fphndour  and 
power,  and  a perpetual  fucceffion  of  new  bufineft,  and  new 
pleafures : and  yet,  as  great  a mafler  of  diffimulat’on  as  he 
was,  he  could  not  diflemble  the  inward  fenfe  of  his  guilt, 
nor  prevent  the  open  eruptions  of  it  upon  very  improper 
occafions.  Witnefs  that  letter  which  he  wrote  to  thefenate 
from  his  impure  retreat  at  Capreas.  Tacitus  has  preferved 
the  nrft  lines  of  it  ; and  there  cannot  be  a livelier  image  of 
a mind  filled  with  diitraftion  and  defpair  than  they  afford 
us  : Quid,  feriham  volis , P.  C.  ant  quomodo  f crib  am,  aut 
quid  omnino  non  feribam  hoc  tempore,  Dei  me  Deecque  pejus 
perdant,  quam  perire  quotidie  fentio,  fi  fcio  ! that  is,  “What, 
or  how,  at  this  time,  I (hall  write  to  you,  fathers  of  the 
fenate,  or  what  indeed  I {hall  not  write  to  you,  may  all  the 
powers  of  heaven  confound  me  yet  worfe  than  they  have  al- 
ready done,  if  I know  or  can  imagine!”  And  his  obferva- 
tion  upon  it  is  well  worthy  of  ours,  and  very  appolite  to 
our  prefent  purpofe  : “ In  this  manner  (fays  he)  was  this 
emperor  puniihed  by  a reflexion  on  his  own  infamous  life 
and  guilt;  nor  was  it  in  vain  that  the  greateft  mafter  of  wif- 
dom  (he  means  Plato)  affirmed,  that  were  the  hearts  of 
tyrants  once  laid  open  to  our  view,  we  fhould  fee  there  no- 
thing but  ghaftly  wounds  and  bruifes ; the  confcioufnefs  of 
their  own  cruelcy,  levvdnefs,  and  ill  conduft,  leaving  as  deep 
and  bloody  prints  on  their  minds,  as  the  ftrokes  of  the 
fcourge  do  on  the  back  of  a (lave.  Tiberius  (adds  he)  cor.- 
feffed  as  much,  when  he  uttered  thefe  words ; nor  could  his 
high  ftation,  or  even  privacy  and  retirement  itfelf,  hinder  him 
from  difeovering  to  all  the  world  the  inward  agonies  and  tor- 
ments under  which  he  laboured.”  Thus  that  excellent  hif- 
torian.  We  cannot  forbear  fubjoining  the  following  faft, 
related  by  Mr.  Fordyce  in  his  “ Dialogues  on  Education” 
(vol.  ii.  p.  401  ),  as  a real  occurrence  which  happened  in  a 
neighbouring  date  not  many  years  ago.  A jeweller,  a man 
of  good  charafter  and  conliderable  wealth,  having  occafion, 
in  the  way  of  his  bufinefs,  to  travel  at  fome  diftance  from  the 
place  of  his  abode,  took  along  with  him  a fervant,  in  order  to 
take  care  of  his  portmanteau.  He  had  with  him  fome  of  his 
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feed  jewels,  and  a large  fum  of  money,  to  which  his  fervarit 
was  likewife  privy.  When  the  mafter  had  occafion  to  dif- 
mount  on  the  road,  the  fervant,  watching  his  opportunity, 
took  a pittol  from  his  mailer’s  faddle  and  ihot  him  dead  on 
the  fpot;  he  then  rifled  him  of  his  jewels  and  money,  and 
hanging  a large  done  to  his  neck,  threw  him  into  the  ncareft 
canal.  With  this  booty  he  made  off  to  a d'ftant  part  of  the 
country,  where  he  had  reafon  to  believe  that  neither  he  nor 
his  mailer  were  known.  There  he  began  to  trade  in  a low 
way  at  Aril,  that  his  obfcurity  might  fcreen  him  from  ob- 
fervation,  and  in  the  courfe  of  feveral  years  feemed  to  rife, 
by  the  natural  progrefs  of  buiinefs,  into  wealth  and  confi- 
deration;  fo  that  his  good  fortune  appeared  at  once  the  ef- 
fect and  reward  of  induilry  and  virtue.  Of  this  he  counter- 
feited the  appearance  fo  well,  that  he  grew  into  great  credit, 
married  into  a good  family,  and  by  iaying  out  his  hidden 
ftares  d fcreetly,  as  he  faw  occafion,  and  joining  to  all  an 
univerfal  affability,  he  was  admitted  to  a (hare  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  town,  and  rofe  from  one  poil  to  another,  till  at 
length  he  was  choien  chief  magiilrate.  In  this  office  he 
maintained  a fair  charadler,  and  continued  to  fill  it  with  no 
{mail  applauie,  both  as  a governor  and  a judge;  till  one  day 
as  he  fat  on  the  bench  with  fome  of  his  brethren,  a criminal 
was  brought  before  him  who  was  accufed  of  murdering  his 
mailer.  The  evidence  came  out  full,  the  jury  brought  in 
their  verdidl  that  the  prifoner  was  guilty,  and  the  whole  af- 
fembly  waited  the  fentence  of  the  prefident  of  the  court  (an 
office  which  that  day  belonged  to  him);  with  great  fufpence. 
In  the  mean  while  he  manifeiled  an  unufual  diforder  and  agi- 
tation of  mind,  and  his  colour  often  changed  ; at  length  he 
arofe  from  his  feat,  and  coming  down  from  the  bench,  placed 
himfeif  juft  by  the  unfortunate  man  at  the  bar.  “ You 
fee  before  you  (faid  he,  addreffing  himfeif  to  thofe  who  had 
fat  on  the  bench  with  him)  a Unking  inilance  of  the  juft  re- 
taliation of  heaven,  which  this  day,  after  30  years’  conceal- 
ment, prefents  to  you  a greater  criminal  than  the  man  juft 
now  found  guilty.”  He  then  proceeded  to  make  an  ample 
confeffion  of  his  guilt,  and  of  all  its  aggravations.  “ Nor 
can  I feel  (continued  he)  any  relief  from  the  agonies  of  an 
awakened  confcience,  but  by  requiring  that  juftice  be  forth- 
with done  againft  me  in  the  moil  public  and  folemn  man- 
ner.” We  may  eafily  fuppofe  the  amazement  of  the  whole 
affembly,  and  efpecially  of  his  fellow-judges.  However, 
they  proceeded,  upon  this  confeffion,  to  pais  fentence  upon 
him,  and  he  died  with  all  the  fymptoms  of  a penitent 
mind. 

Conscience,  Court  of.  See  Court. 

CONSCIOUSNESS,  in  Logic  and  Metaphyfics,  is  the 
mind’s  perception  of  its  own  exiilence,  faculties,  and  ope- 
rations ; and,  in  this  view  of  it,  it  is  one  of  the  fonrces  of 
judgment,  and  one  fpecies  of  evidence.  Confcioufnefs, 
lays  Dr.  Reid,  (Effays  on  the  Intellectual  Powers  of  Man, 
p.  57®>)  ‘s  an  operation  of  the  underftanding  of  its  own 
kind,  and  cannot  be  logically  defined.  The  objeCls  of  it 
are  our  prefent  pains,  our  pleafures,  our  hopes,  our  fears, 
our  defires,  our  doubts,  our  thoughts  of  every  kind  ; in  a 
word,  all  the  paffions,  and  all  the  aftions  and  operations  of 
our  own  minds,  while  they  are  prefent.  We  may  remem- 
ber them  when  they  are  paft  : wc  are  confcious  of  them 
only  while  they  are  prefent.  It  is,  therefore,  a firjl  princi- 
ple that  every  thing  exiils  of  which  we  are  confcious. 
When  a man  is  confcious  of  pain,  he  is  certain  of  its  exift- 
cnce  ; when  be  is  confcious  that  he  doubts,  or  believes,  he 
is  certain  of  the  exiilence  of  thefe  operations.  And  his 
conviftion  of  the  reality  of  thefe  operations  is  not  the  effeCt 
of  reafoning;  it  is  immediate  and  intuitive.  The  exiilence, 
therefore,  of  the  paffions  and  operations  of  our  minds,  of 
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which  we  are  confcious,  is  a firft  principle,  which  nature 
requires  us  to  believe  upon  her  authority.  Indeed,  this  is 
the  only  principle  of  common  fenfe,  which  has  never  been 
diieftly  called  in  queftion,  and  which  retains  its  authority 
with  the  greateft  fceptics.  Mr.  Hume,  after  annihiiatin-g- 
body  and  mftid,  time  and  fpace,  aClion  and  caufation, 
and  even  his  own  mind,  acknowledges  the  reality  of  the 
thoughts,  fenfaiions,  and  paffions  of  which  he  is  confcious. 
From  this  fource  of  confcioufnefs  we  derive  all  that  we 
know,  and  indeed  all  that  we  can  know,  of  the  ilru&ure, 
and  of  the  powers  of  our  own  minds  ; from  which  we  may 
conclude,  that  no  branch  of  knowledge  ftands  upon  a firmer 
foundation  ; for  furely  no  kind  of  evidence  can  go  beyond 
that  of  confcioufnefs.  Some  have  confounded  confcioufrrefs 
and  reflection,  though  they  are  effentially  diilinft.  The 
former  is  common  to  men  at  ali  times,  but  is  infufficient  to 
give  us  clear  and  diftinCt  notions  of  the  operations  of  which 
we  are  confcious,  and  of  their  mutual  relations,  and  minute 
diftinftions.  The  fecond,  or  attentive  reflection  upon 
thefe  operations,  making  them  objeCts  of  thought,  fur- 
veying  them  attentively,  and  examining  them  on  all  fiaes,  is 
fo  far  from  being  common  to  all  men,  that  it  pertains  to 
very  few. 

Another  firft  principle,  in  relation  to  the  fubjeCt  of  this 
article  is,  that  the  thoughts  cf  which  any  one  is  confcious 
are  the  thoughts  of  a being  which  he  calls  himfeif,  his  minil, 
his  perfon.  “ If  any  man  aiks  a proof  of  this,”  fays  Dr. 
Reid,  “ I confefs  I can  give  none  ; there  is  an  evidence  in 
the  propofition  itfelf,  which  I am  unable  to  refill.  Shall  I 
think,  that  thought  can  (land  by  itfelf  without  a thinking 
being  ? or  that  ideas  can  feel  pleafure  or  pain  ? My  nature 
diClates  to  me  that  it  is  impoffible.  And  that  nature  has 
didated  the  fame  to  all  men,  appears  from  the  ftruClure  of 
all  languages  ; for  in  all  languages  men  have  exprefied 
thinking,  reafoning,  willing,  loving,  hating,  by  perfonal 
verbs,  which  from  their  nature  require  a perfon  who  thinks, 
reafons,  wills,  loves,  or  hates.  From  which  it  appears, 
that  men  have  been  taught  by  nature  to  believe  that  thought 
requires  a thinker,  and  reafon  a reaioner,  and  love  a lover.” 

“ Here,”  continues  Dr.  Reid,  “ we  muft  leave  Mr. 
Hume,  who  conceives  it  to  be  a vulgar  error,  that  befides 
the  thoughts  we  are  confcious  of,  there  is  a mind  which  is 
the  fubjeCt  of  thofe  thoughts.”  If  the  mind  beany  thing- 
elfe  than  impreffions  and  ideas,  it  mutt  be  a word  without  a 
meaning.  The  mind,  therefore,  according  to  this  philofo- 
pher,  is  a word  which  fignifies  a bundle  of  perceptions ; or 
when  he  defines  it  more  accurately,  “ It  ia  that  fucceffion  of 
related  ideas  and  impreffions,  of  which  we  have  an  intimate 
memory  and  confcioufnefs.”  Whence  it  follows  that  “ I am 
fays  our  author,  “ that  fucceffion  of  related  ideas  and  im- 
preffions, of  which  I have  the  intimate  memory  and  confci- 
oufnefs. But  who  is  the  I that  has  this  mem  ry  and  con- 
feioufnefs  of  a fucceffion  of  ideas  and  impreffions  ? Why,  it 
is  nothing  but  that  fucceffion  itfelf.” 

Identity  of  confcioufnefs,  according  to  Mr.  Locke,  con- 
ilitutes  identity  of  perfon.  For  a farther  difeuffion  of  this- 
fubjeft,  fee  Identity. 

CONSCRIPT.  Conscriptus,  a popular  term  in  the. 
Roman  hiilory,  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  fe-.ators,  who  were 
called  coifcript  fathers,  patres  confcripti  y becaufe  their 
names  were  written  in  the  regifter,  or  catalogue  of  the 
fenate.  -* 

Livy,  lib.  i.  cap.  1.  tells  us,  that  when  Brutus  filled 
up  the  places  of  the  ienators-  cut  off  by  Tarquin,  with 
others  cliofen  out  of  the  equeftrian  order,  thofe  new 
fenators  only  had  the  appellation  given  them  of  paired 
confcripti. 
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CONSCRIPTS  alfo  denote  men  raifed  to  recruit  the  Im- 
perial and  French  armies.  Ail  men  capable  of  bearing  arms 
in  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  have  been  ufually  enregiftered  and 
obliged  to  march  wherever  their  fervices  were  called  for. 
The  confcripts  in  France,  during  the  laft  and  prefect  war, 
have  been  raifed  on  fimilar  principles. 

The  militia  of  Great  Britain  comes  likewife  in  fome  mea- 
fure  under  this  denomination  or  dcfcription,  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  the  men  have  been  raifed  by  ballot,  and  do 
not  leave  their  native  country,  unltls  they  voluntarily  offer 
their  fervices  for  that  purpofe. 

CONSECRATION,  the  aft  of  converting  or  fetting 
apart,  any  profane,  or  common  thing,  to  a pious  purpofe  ; 
with  certain  ceremonies,  prayers,  benedifdons,  &c.  appro- 
priate to  it. 

Conlecration  is  the  reverfe  of  facrilege  and  profanation, 
which  confift  in  perverting  a thing  fet  apart  for  a pious  pur- 
pofe, to  a profane  and  popular  one. 

The  bilhop  confecrates  a chmch,  or  a chalice  ; the  pope 
eonfecrates  medals,  agnus  dei’s,  &c.  and  grants  indulgences 
to  thofe  who  bear  fuch  about  them  with  devotion.  The 
confecration,  cr  dedication,  of  a church  is  an  epifcopal  cere- 
mony, conlillmg  in  a great  number  of  benediftions,  with 
afperfions  and  unftions  of  chrifm,  &c.  on  the  walls,  both 
within  fide  and  without . The  form  for  conk  crating  churches, 
chapels,  and  church-yards,  or  places  of  burials,  in  England, 
may  be  feen  in  Wilkins’s  Concilia  Magnm  Britannia,  &c. 
voi.  iv.  p.  668.  It  direfts  that  the  bifhop  and  clergy,  of 
whom  there  are  to  be  at  lead  two,  fhall  enter  the  church  or 
chapel  in  their  feveral  habits,  and,  as  they  walk  up  from 
the  weft  to  the  eaft  end,  repeat  alternately  the  24th  Pfalm; 
the  bilhop  beginning,  “ The  earth  is  the  Lord’s,”  &c.  with 
the  “ Gloria  patri.”  When  thev  are  come  to  the  Lord’s 
table,  the  bilhop  fitting  in  his  chair  lhall  have  the  inftru- 
ment  of  dedication,  donation,  and  endowment  of  the  church 
or  chapel,  church-yard,  or  burial-place,  prefented  to  him 
by  the  founder,  or  fome  proper  perfon,  which  he  fhall 
caufe  to  be  read  by  his  regifter,  or  other  officer;  and  then 
the  instrument  fhall  be  laid  on  the  table,  and  he  fhall  Hand 
on  the  north  fide  of  it,  and  turning-  to  the  congrega- 
tion, deliver  an  addrefs  to  them,  which  is  followed  by 
fuitable  prayers.  One  of  the  priefts  then  reads  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  day,  introducing  proper  pfalms  and  kffcns  : 
after  which,  the  bilhop  proceeds  to  the  communion  fervice, 
and  inftead  of  the  colleft  of  the  day,  ufes  one  proper  to 
the  occafipn.  When  the  Epiftle  and  Gofpel  are  read, 
they  are  fucceeded  by  the  Nicene  creed  and  the  fermon  ; 
and  then  the  bifhop  is  to  proceed  with  the  fervice  of  the 
communion.  When  the  fervice  in  the  church  is  finifhed, 
the  bilhop  and  clergy  with  the  people  fhall  go  into  the  churh- 
vard,  and  make  uie  of  a prayer  for  the  cccafion.  See  ubi 
Jiipra. 

The  cuftom  of  confecrating  perfons,  temples,  altars,  veft- 
mentu,  uteniils,  &c.  is  very  ancient ; and  all  tbs  ceremo- 
nies thereof  are  prefcribed  under  the  old  law.  When  thofe 
confecrations. relate  to  men,  they  are  properly  called  ordi- 
nations ; excepting  ,thofe  performed  to  bifhops  and  kings, 
which  ftill  retain  the  name  of  confecration . Thofe  which 
only  confift  in  a ceremony  inftituted  by  the  church,  are 
more  properly  called  benedi&ions.  When  they  regard 
churches,  altars,  vefiels,  &c.  they  are  properly  called  dedi- 
cations. 

In  the  trial  of  arehbifhop  Laud,  A.  D.  '1644,  it  wa3 
one  of  the  charges  alleged  againft  him  by  the  commons, 
that  he  had  traiteroufiy  endeavoured  and  praclifed  “ to  alter 
and  fubvert  God’s  true  religion  by  law  eftablilhed  in  this 
realms  and  wilhed  them  to  let  up  popifh  fuperftition  and 


idolatry,  and  to  reconcile  us  to  the  church  of  Rome.”  One 
branch  of  this  charge  was  his  introducing  and  pradliling 
certain  popifh  innovations,  and  fuperftitious  ceremonies,  not 
warranted  by  law,  nor  agreeable  to  the  practice  of  the  church 
of  England  fince  the  reformation.  In  proof  of  this  charge, 
the  managers,  on  the  part  of  the  commons,  infilled  on  his 
countenancing  the  fetting  up  of  images  in  churches,  church- 
windows,  and  other  places  of  religious  worfnip.  See 
Image. 

Another  popifh  innovation  charged  on  the  archbilhop 
was, bis  fuperftitiousmanner  of  confecrating  chapels, churches, 
and  church-yards,  fuch  as  had  been  practifed  in  Creed-church, 
and  in  the  church  of  St.  Giles’s  in  the  Fields.  The  mana- 
gers objected  further,  his  confecrating  altars  with  all  their 
furniture,  as  pattens,  chalices,  altar-cloths,  &c.  even  to  the 
knife  that  was  ufed  for  cutting  the  facramental  bread  ; and 
his  dedicating  the  churches  to  certain  laints,  together  with  his 
promoting  annual  revels,  or  feafts  of  dedication,  on  the  Lord’s 
day,  in  feveral  parts  of  the  country,  by  which  that  holy 
day  was  profaned,  and  the  people  encouraged  in  fuperfti- 
tion and  ignorance.  With  refpedft  to  the  confecration  of 
churches,  the  a'chbifhop  replied,  that  the  pra&ice  was  as 
ancient  as  Mofes,  who  confecrated  the  tabernacle,  with  all  its 
vefiels  and  ornaments  ; that  the  temple  was  afterwards  confe- 
crated by  Solomon ; that  as  foon  as  Chriftian  churches  began 
to  be  built,  in  the  reign  of  Conftantine  the  Great,  they  were 
confecrated,  as  Eufebius  teftifies  concerning  the  church  of 
Tyre,  (E.  H.  1.x.  c.  3 .),  and  fo  it  has  continued  to  the  prefent 
time.  Befides,  if  churches  were  not  confecrated,  they  would 
not  be  holy,  See.  See.  As  to  the  manner  of  confecrating 
Creed-church,  St.  Giles’s,  &c.  his  grace  confeffed  that, 
when  became  to  the  church-door,  that  pafiage  in  the  Pfalms 
was  read,  “ Lift  up  your  heads,  O ye  gates,  even  lift 
them  up,  ye  everiafting  doors,  that  the  king  of  glory  may 
come  in  that  he  kneeled  and  bowed  at  his  entrance  into 
the  church,  as  Mofes  and  Aaron  did  at  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle  ; that  he  declared  the  place  holy,  and  made  ufe 
of  a prayer  like  one  in  the  Roman  pontifical  ; that  after- 
wards he  pronounced  divers  curfes  on  fuch  as  fhoiild  pro- 
fane it,  but  denied  his  throwing  dull  into  the  air,  in  which  he 
faid,  the  witneftes  had  forfvvorn  themfelves  ; for  the  Roman 
pontifical  does  not  prelcribe  throwing  dull  into  the  air,  but 
allies  ; and  he  conceived  there  was  no  harm,  much  lefs  trea- 
fon  in  it.  As  the  confecrating  of  churcb.es,  and  alfo  dedi- 
cating them  to  God,  has  been  of  ancient  uiage,  fo  has  the 
confecration  of  altars  and'  their  furniture  ; and  fuch  confe- 
crations  are  neceffary,  for  eife  the  Lord’s  tabic  could  not 
be  called  holy,  nor  the  vefiels  belonging  to  it,  as  they  ufu- 
ally are  ;■  yea,  there  is  an  holinefs  in  the  altar,  which  fanfti- 
fi.-s  the  gift,  which  it  could  not  do,  unlefs  itfeif  was  holy; 
if  there  be  no  dedication  of  thefe  things  to  God,  no  repa- 
ration of  them  from  common  ufe,  then  there  can  be  no  fuch 
thing  as  facrilege,  or  difference  between  our  holy  table  and 
a common  one.  And  as  to  the  form  of  confecrating  thefe 
things,  the  arehbifhop  allege.!,  that  he  had  it  not  from  the 
Roman  pontifical,  but  from  bifhop  Andrews. 

The  managers  for  the  commons  replied,  that  if  the  temple 
was  confecratm',  r was  by  the  king  himfelf,  and  not  by  the 
high-prieft;  and  if  the  tabernacle  was  confecrated,  it  was 
by  Mofes,  the  civil  magiftrate,  and  not  by  Aaron  the  high- 
prieft  ; but  we  read,  they  faid,  of  no  other  confecrating 
the  tabernacle  and  its  utenfils,  but  anointing  them  with  oil, 
for  which  Mofes  had  an  exprefs  command  ; nor  of  any  other 
confecrating  the  temple,  but  of  Solomon’s  making  an  ex- 
cellent prayer  in  the  outward  court,  not  in  the  temple  it- 
feif, and  of  his  hallowing  the  middle  court  by  often  mgs 
and  peace-offerings  5 and  it  is  obfervable,  that  the  cloud  and. 
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glory  of  the  Lord  filled  the  temple,  fo  that  the  pile  fits  could 
not  Hand  to  minifter  before  Solomon  made  his  prayer,  which 
fume  call  his  confecration.  But  if  it  fliould  be  allowed  that 
the  temple  was  confecrated  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  we 
have  no  mention  either  in  Scripture,  or  in  Jev.-ilh  writers,  of 
the  confecraticn  of  their  fynagogues,  to  which  our  churches 
properly  fucceed.  And,  after  all,  it  is  no  conclulive  way  of 
arguing,  to  derive  a Chriftian  inftitution  from  the  practice 
of  the  Jewifh  church,  becaufe  many  of  their  ordinances 
were  temporary,  and  abolifhed  by  the  coming  of  Chrill. 
Moreover,  it  is  faid,  that  from  the  beginning  of  Chrillian- 
sty,  we  have  no  credible  authority  for  confecrating  churches 
for  300  years.  Eufebius,  in  his  life  of  Confiantine  the 
Great,  does  indeed  mention  his  confecrating  a temple  which 
he  built  over  our  Saviour's  fepulchre  at  Jerufalem  ; but 
how  ? — with  prayer?,  deputations,  preaching,  and  expo- 
fition  of  feripture,  as  he  exprefsly  defines  it  (cap.  45.)  Here 
were  no  proceffions,  no  knocking  at  the  doors  by  the  bifhop, 
crying,  “ Open  ye  everlalling  doors;”  no  calling  dull  or 
alhes  into  the  air,  and  pronouncing  the  ground  holy ; no 
reverencing  towards  the  altars,  nor  a great  many  other  in- 
ventions of  later  ages.  Thefe  were  not  known  in  the  Chrif- 
tian church,  till  the  very  darkdl  times  of  popery  ; nay,  in 
thofe  very  dark  times,  we  are  told  by  Otho,  the  pope’s  le- 
gate, in  his  Ecclefiaftical  Conllitutions,  that  in  the  reign  of 
king  Henry  1IE,  there  were  not  only  divers  parilh  churches, 
but  fome  cathedrals  in  England,  which  had  been  ufed  for 
many  years,  and  yet  never  conff  crated  by  a bifhop.  But 
the  archbilhop’s  method  of  confecrating  churches,  it  is  faid, 
evidently  appears  to  be  a modern  popifn  invention  ; for  it 
is  agreed  by  Gratian,  Platina,  the  Centuriators,  and  others, 
that  the  popes  Hyginus,  Gelafius,  Silvefter,  Felix  and  Gre- 
gory, were  the  fiift  inventors  and  promoters  of  it;  and  it 
is  no  where  to  be  found  but  in  the  Roman  pontifical,  pub- 
lifiied  by  command  of  pope  Clement  VIII.  (DeEcclefim  de- 
dicatione,  p.  209,  2S0.)  for  which  reafon  it  was  exploded 
and  condemned  by  our  firlt  reformers,  and  particularly  by 
bifhop  Pilkington,  in  his  comment  upon  Haggai  (cb.  i.  v. 
7»  8.)  and  archbilhop  Parker,  who  (in  his  Antiq.  Brit, 
p.  85,  87.)  exprefsly  condemns  the  archbifhop’s  method  of 
confecration,  as  popifli  and  fuperflitious.  (See  Altar.) 

The  archbilhop,  however,  fays,  that  if  churches  are  not 
confecrated,  they  cannot  be  holy  ; whereas  many  places  that 
were  never  confecrated  are  ftyled  holy,  as  the  rnoft  holy 
place,  and  the  holy  city  Jerufalem  ; and  our  homilies  fay, 
that  the  church  is  called  holy,  not  of  itfelf,  but  becaufe 
God  s people  reforting  thither  are  holy,  and  exercife  them- 
felves  in  holy  things ; and  it  is  evident  that  fanclification, 
when  applied  to  places,  is  nothing  elfe  but  a feparation  of 
them  from  common  ufe  to  a religious  and  facred  purpofe, 
which  may  be  done  without  the  fuperflitious  method  above- 
mentioned  ; and  though  the  archbifhop  avers,  that  he  had 
rot  his  form  of  confecration  from  the  Roman  pontifical,  he 
acknowledges  that  he  had  it  from  bifhop  Andrews,  who 
could  have  had  it  no  where  elfe. 

As  for  the  confecration  of  altars,  pattens,  chalices,  altar- 
clot.is,  and  other  altar-furniture,  its  original  is  no  higher 
t.ian  the  Roman  miffal  and  pontifical,  in  both  which  there 
are  particular  chapters  and  fet  forms  of  prayer  for  this  pur- 
pofe : but  to  imagine  that  thefe  veffels  may  not  be  reputed 
oly,  though  feparated  to  an  holy  ufe,  unlefs  they  are  thus 
confecrated,  is  deflitute  of  foundation  in  reafon  or  feripture, 
and  contrary  to  the  praftice  of  the  church  of  England,  and 
the  opinion  of  our  firfl  reformers.  As  to  the  pradlice  of 
dedication,  &c.  fee  Dedication.  Neal’s  Hiit.  of  the 
x uritans,  vol.  ii.  ch.  7.  qto. 

Consecration  of  the  Pope , a ceremony  which  is  parti- 


cularly deferibed  by  cardinal  Rafponi,  in  his  book  concern, 
ing  the  church  of  the  Lateran  ; and  which  is  alfo  related  by- 
father  Bonanni,  in  his  medallic  hiflory  of  the  popes  ; and 
by  Lenfant,  in  his  hiflory  of  the  council  of  Conftance. 
“ Before  the  ufage  of  the  conclave  was  introduced  by  Gre- 
gory the  tenth,”  fays  cardinal  Rafponi,  “ the  cardinals, 
three  davs  after  the  obfequies  of  the  former  pope,  convened 
in  the  Lateran  church,  where,  after  the  invocation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  the  celebration  of  mafs,  they  proceed  to 
the  election  of  a pope.  The  eledlion  being  made,  the  firfl 
cardinal  deacon  invefled  the  pope  eleft  in  his  pontifical  ha- 
bits, and  announced  the  name  which  he  chofe  to  take;” 
for  it  has  been  the  cuflom  now,  for  feveral  centuries,  that 
the  pope  fliould  sffume  a new  name  on  being  elefttd. 
“ Afterwards,  two  cardinals,  the  mofl  eminent  in  dignity, 
one  on  his  right  hand,  the  other  on  his  left,  conduced  him 
to  the  altar,  where  he  proflrated  himfelf  in  adoration  of 
God,  whilfl  they  fang  the  Te  Deum.  After  the  Te  Deum , 
the  cardinals  feated  the  pope  in  a marble  chair,  which  was 
behind  the  altar,  under  a fort  of  dome,  or  vault,  where  the 
pope,  being  fet,  admitted  the  cardinals,  the  bifhops,  and 
fome  others,  to  kifs  his  feet,  and  to  receive  the  kifs  of  peace. 
Then  the  pope  rifing,  the  cardinals  conduced  him  through 
the  portico  to  another  chair,  bored  like  what  is  called  in 
French,  felle  percee.  This  chair  was  thence  very  properly 
named  fcrcoraria,  the  llercorary.  It  was  formerly  placed 
before  the  portico  of  the  patriarchal  bafiiic,  and  is  now  to 
be  feen  in  the  cloifter  of  that  bafiiic.  The  ufe  of  thefe 
chairs,  however,  was  afterwards  abolifhed  by  Leo  the  tenth, 
probably  for  this,  amongfl  other  reafons,  becaufe  the  per- 
forated chair  was  become  connected  with  the  fabulous  flory 
of  the  female  pope.  That,  however,  is  not  a proteftant 
fable,  as  fome  perfons  ignorantly  pretend,  for  it  was  current 
long  before  the  days  of  Luther.  But  the  continuance  of 
the  ufe  cf  that  chair  preferved  the  memory  of  the  (lory,  and 
might  appear  to  the  credulous  an  evidence  of  its  truth. 
Whilfl  the  pope  fat  on  the  llercorary,  the  choir  fang  thefe 
words  of  feripture  : Sufcitat  de  pulvere  egenum,  et  de  fter- 
core  erigit  pauperem,  ut  fedeat  cum  principibus,  et  folium 
glorias  teneat.  Pfalm,  cxiii.  7-  The  lalt  claufe  is  not  in 
the  pfalm.  He  raifeth  the  poor  out  of  the  dujl , and  lifteth  the 
needy  off  the  dunghill , that  he  may  fet  him  with  the  princes  of 
his  people,  and  that  he  may  poffefs  the  throne  of  glory.  The 
intention  of  this  ceremony,  it  was  faid,  was  to  inlinuate  to 
the  pope  the  need  there  is  of  the  virtue  of  humility,  which 
ought  to  be  the  firfl  Hep  of  his  greatnefs.  After  remaining 
fome  time  in  this  chair,  the  pope  received  from  the  hands  of 
the  chamberlain  three  deniers,  which  he  threw  to  the  people, 
pronouncing  thefe  words  : Silver  and  gold  I have  none  for 
my  pleafure,  but  what  I have  I give  you.  Afterwards,  the 
prior  of  the  Lateran  bafiiic,  and  one  of  the  cardinals,  or  one 
of  the  canons  of  that  bafiiic,  took  the  pope  between  them, 
and  whilfl  they  walked  in  the  portico,  Ihouts  of  acclama- 
tion were  raifed  near  the  balilic,  and  the  election  wras  de- 
clared, with  the  name  which  the  pope  had  taken.  In  this 
manner  they  conduced  the  pope  to  the  bafiiic  of  St.  Syl- 
veller,  where,  being  placed  before  this  bafiiic  in  a chair  of 
porphyry,  the  prior  of  the  bafiiic  put  into  his  hands  a 
ferula,  in  fign  of  corredlion  and  government,  and  the  keys, 
to  denote  the  power  which  God  gave  to  St.  Peter,  prince 
of  the  apollles,  of  opening  aqd  (hutting,  of  binding  and 
loofing,  and  which  paffes  (according  to  our  hillorian)  fuc- 
ceffively  to  all  the  Roman  pontiffs.  1 'hence  the  pope,  car- 
rying the  ferula,  and  the  keys,  went  to  place  himfelf  in 
another  chair,  refembling  the  former  ; and  after  remaining 
there  fome  time,  reftored  the  ferula  and  the  keys  to  the 
prior,  who  girt  him  with  a girdle  of  red  fi!k,  giving  him  a 

purfe 
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purfe  of  the  fame  colour  and  (luff,  wherein  there  were 
twelve  precious  (tones,  and  a fmall  bit  of  rnufk.  Onuphrius, 
in  his  treatife  on  the  bafilicof  the  Lateran,  fays,  that  it  was 
the  prior  of  this  bafiiic  who  gave  thefe  things  to  the  pope. 
His  fitting  in  the  two  chairs  denoted  the  primacy  which 
St.  Peter  conferred  on  him,  and  the  power  of  preaching  the 
gofpel  conferred  by  St.  Paul.  The  girdle  fignified  conti- 
nence and  chaltity,  the  purfe  denoted  the  treafure,  out  of 
which  the  poor  were  to  be  nourifhed,  the  twelve  precious 
Pones  reprefented  the  power  of  the  twelve  aoofiles,  which 
rtfides  totally  in  the  pontiff ; in  fine,  the  miifk  denoted  the 
fragrancy  ot  good  works,  according  to  that  faying,  IV ; are 
to  God  a fwe'et favour  of  Chrifl.  In  this  chair  the  pope  eledl 
admitted  the  miniHers  of  tiie  palace  to  kifs  his  feet,  and  to 
receive  the  kifs  of  peace.  There,  too,  feveral  pieces  of 
filver  were  delivered  to  him  by  the  chamberlain,  to  the  value 
of  ten  pence.  Thefe  he  threw  to  the  people  at  three  dif- 
ferent times,  pronouncing  thefe  words,  He  hath  fcattercd ; 
he  hath  given  to  the  poor  ; his  righteoufnefs  remaincth  for  ever. 
AH  this  being  done,  the  pope  elect  went  next  Sunday,  at- 
tended by  all  the  orders  of  the  ficred  palace,  and  the  prin- 
cipal people  of  the  city,  to  the  bafiiic  of  the  Vatican,  and 
there,  before  the  confefiion  of  St.  Peter,  he  was  fdemnly 
confecrated  by  che  bilhop  of  Ollia,  to  whom  this  office  fpe- 
cially  belongs.  After  this  function,  the  archdeacon  and  the 
1'econd  deacon  gave  the  pall  to  the  pope,  the  archdeacon 
pronouncing  thefe  words,  Receive  the  pall , which  is  the  pleni- 
tude of  the  pontifical  office , to  the  honour  of  Almighty  God , of 
the  mojl  happy  virgin  his  mother , of  the  bleffed  apoftles  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  and  of  the  holy  Roman  church.” 

After  this  defeription,  cardinal  Rafponi  adds  thefe  words : 

“ This  is  what  was  done  when  the  p ntift  was  announced  or 
proclaimed  in  the  church  of  the  Lateran  ; but  when  the 
eledlion  was  made  in  the  Vatican,  the  pope,  immediately 
after  being  conduced  to  the  altar  by  two  cardinals,  or  after 
having  performed  his  adoration,  and  offered  a fecret  prayer, 
kneeling,  was  placed  in  a chair  behind  the  altar,  where  he 
admitted  the  cardinal  bifhops,  and  the  others,  during  the 
Paging  of  the  Te  Dcum,  to  kifs  his  feet,  and  to  receive  the 
kifs  of  peace.  The  following  Sunday  they  afiembled  in  the 
fame  church,  and  the  pope,  crowned  according  to  the  cuf- 
tom  of  his  ancefiors,  went  to  the  Lateran  palace  ; but  be- 
fore entering  it,  he  feated  himfelf  in  the  Jlercorary , where, 
fitting  down  thrice,  according  to  cuftom,  he  was  introduced 
by  the  cardinals  into  the  bafiiic,  difiributing  money  to  the 
populace.  There  he  afeended  a throne  behind  the  altar, 
where  he  admitted  the  canons  of  the  bafiiic  to  kifs  his  feet, 
and  to  receive  the  kifs  of  peace  : which  being  done,  he 
went  to  place  himfelf  in  the  chairs  that  were  before  the  ora- 
tory of  St.  Sylvefier,  where  all  was  performed  that  has  been 
recited  above.  But  if  it  happened  that  fhe  pope  was  created 
out  of  Rome,  all  the  clergy,  when  he  made  his  entry  into 
that  city,  and  before  entering  the  gate  of  the  Lateran,  went 
to  meet  him  without  the  gate,  in  pontifical  habits,  with  the 
ftandard  of  the  crofs  and  cenfers ; and,  entering  thus 
into  the  Lateran  church,  they  obferved,  though  in  an  order 
fomewhat  different,  all  the  ceremonies  mentioned  above. 
And  if  the  pope,  coming  to  Rome  after  his  confecration, 
went  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  the  fame  rites  were  ufed 
there  as  in  the  Lateran  church,  except  only  that  he  did  not 
receive  the  canons  of  St.  Peter  to  kifs  his  feet  in  the  portico, 
and  that  he  did  not  fit  down  on  the  Jlercorary,  which  is  not 
in  that  church.  For  this  reafon,  the  next  day  after  mafs, 
he  went  without  the  tiara  to  the  Lateran  palace,  and  before 
entering  the  bafiiic,  he  placed  himfelf  on  the  ftercorary, 
with  the  accuftomed  ceremonies.” 

Consecration,  or,  as  it  is  more  ufually  called,  Bene- 


diction of  the  waters,  denotes  a ceremony  annually  prar- 
tiled  in  the  Greek  church,  on  the  6th  of  January,  or,  as 
we  d-nominate  it,  Twelfth-day.  For  this  ceremony  at  St. 
Peterfburg,  a fort  of  wooden  chapel  or  tabernacle,  painted 
green,  and  (luck  round  with  boughs  of  firs,  is  conftrudled 
on  the  ice  of  the  Neva,  between  the  Admiralty  and  the 
Imperial  palace.  This  little  building  is  covered  with  a 
dome,  re’ling  on  eight  fmall  columns,  on  which  Hands  the 
figure  of  John  the  Raptift,  with  the  crofs  in  his  hand,  amidlt 
bulrufiies  ; the  infide  of  the  edifice  being  decorated  with 
paintings,  reprefenting  the  baptifm  of  Jefus,  his  transfigura- 
tion, and  other  tranfa&ions  of  his  life.  From  the  centre 
of  the  dome  is  fufpended,  by  a chain,  a mondrous  large 
holy-ghoft  of  wood,  over  the  aperture  in  the  ice,  round 
which  are  fpread  rich  carpets.  This  little  temple  is  entirely 
furrounded  with  palifadoes,  which  arealfo  ornamented  with 
fir-brancr.es  ; the  fpace  within  being  likewife  covered  with 
carpets.  A fort  of  gallery  round  the  building  communi- 
cates with  a window  ot  the  palace,  from  which  the  imperial 
family  come  forth  to  attend  the  ceremony  ; though  tor  fe- 
veral  years  paff  (fays  Mr.  Tooke)  the  tmprtfs  and  her  grand- 
children only  f’aw  the  folemnity  from  the  windows  of  the 
palace.  The  ceremony  begins  immediately  when  the  regi- 
ments of  guards  have  taken  their  (’cation  on  the  river.  Then 
the  archbifiiop  appears  amid  the  found  of  church-bells  and 
the  firing  of  the  cannon  of  the  fortrefs,  and  proceeds  along 
the  carpets,  attended  by  his  train  of  bifhops  and  other  ec- 
clefialbcs,  into  this  little  church,  where,  Handing  at  the 
hole  in  the  ice,  he  dips  his  crucifix  three  times  in  the  water, 
at  the  fame  time  repeating  prayers,  and  concludes  with  a 
particular  one  to  the  great  faint  Nicholas  ; which  done, 
the  water  is  accounted  bleffed.  The  prelate  then  fprinkiea 
with  it  the  whole  furrounding  multitude,  and  the  banners 
of  all  the  regiments  which  are  at  that  time  in  Peterfburg. 
When  the  confecration  is  ended,  he  retires  : and  now  the 
people  prefs  in  crowds  to  the  hole  in  the  ice,  where  they 
drink  it  with  pious  avidity  ; mothers,  notwithftanding  the 
cold,  dip  their  naked  babes  in  the  fiream,  and  men  and 
women  pour  it  on  cheir  heads ; every  one  holds  it  a duty  to 
take  home  a veffel  of  the  water,  in  order  to  purify  their 
houfes,  and  for  the  cure  of  certain  difeafes,  for  which  it  is 
affirmed  to  be  a powerful  fpecific  : during  which  tour 

popes,  one  at  each  corner  of  the  aperture,  chant  a fort  of 
litany  for  the  occafion.  Tooke’s  Life  of  Cath.  II.  vol.  i. 
p.  180. 

Consecration,  in  Ecclefiajlical  Law,  is  one  of  the  wavs 
by  which  a benefice  may  be  vacated  ; the  others  being  by 
death,  by  ceffion,  by  refignation,  and  by  deprivation. 
Thus,  when  a clerk  is  promoted  to  a bifhopric,  ail  his  other 
preferments  are  void  the  inffant  he  is  confecrated  ; but  there 
is  a method,  by  the  favour  of  the  crown,  of  holding  fuclt 
livings  in  commendam  ; which  fee. 

Consecration  is  particularly  ufed  for  the  benediftion  of 
the  elements  in  the  eucharift. 

The  Romar.ifis  define  it,  the  converfion  of  the  bread  and 
wine  into  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Jefus  Chrifi  : and  that 
this  is  the  fentiment  of  their  church,  is  evident  from  the 
priefl’s  elevating  the  hoit  immediately  after  confecration,  for 
the  people  to  adore  it.  See  Elevation,  Host,  &e. 

There  is  a great  controverfy  between  the  Latin  and  Greek 
churches,  touching  the  words  of  confecration  ; the  commoa 
opinion  among  the  RomaniHs,  agreeable  to  St.  Thomas  and 
the  fehoolmen,  is,  that  the  confecration  of  the  bread  and' 
wine  confiHs  in  thefe  words,  This  is  my  body;,  this  is  my 
bhod.  The  Greeks,  on  the  contrary,  attribute  the  change 
of  the  elements  to  a certain  prayer,  which  they  call  the  in- 
vocation of  the  Holy  Ghojl , rehearfed  after  the  words,  This  is 
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my  bony;  this  is  my  blood ; which  the  Greeks  maintain  are 
on Ly  neceffary  in  the  procefs  of  the  confecration,  as  they 
contain  the  hiftory  of  the  inliitution ; not  as  they  contribute 
anv  thing  to  the  change. 

Consecration  of  •various  animals,  was  common  among 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  Suetonius  mentions  the 
confecration  of  a great  number  of  horfcs  by  Julius  Caefar, 
when  he  pafled  the  Rubicon  ; and  Euflatbius  obferves,  that 
it  was  common  among  the  Greeks  to  confecrale  whole  herds 
of  cattle,  and  feveral  forts  of  fowls,  efpecially  geefe  and 
peacocks,  to  their  gods ; giving  fuch  animals  their  liberty, 
and  forbidding  all  perfons  to  touch  or  molcft  them.  Athe- 
r.aeus  remarks,  that  they'  paid  the  fame  refpeft  to  fifhes,  par- 
ticularly thofe  belt  adapted  to  the  palate  ; and  Pliny  takes 
notice,  that  the  dolphin  of  Odtavius  Anicius  had  this  fa- 
vour conferred  upon  him.  JEiian  likewife  relates,  that  they 
fometimes  put  necklaces  about  the  necks  of  their  fhhes,  and 
then  turned  them  loofe  to  their  proper  element.  The  Ro- 
mans alfo  had  their  magical  confecrations  : it  being  cuf- 
tornary  for  their  emperors  to  offer  facrifices,  repeat  charms, 
and  difpofe  ftatues  in  certain  places,  imagining  that  fnch 
magical  operations  would  hinder  barbarians  from  entering 
their  dominions.  Thus  Marcus  Antoninus  endeavoured  to 
fortify  himfelf  againft  the  invalion  of  the  Marcomanni  ; and 
fome  have  thought  that  the  palladium  of  Troy,  and  the 
vocal  ftatue  of  Memnon,  were  of  this  kind.  Macrobius 
has  given  us  a particular  defcription  of  the  confecration  of 
the  Rqman  pontiffs,  to  the  following  purport:  they  dug  a 
pit  in  the  earth,  into  which  the  perfon  to  be  confecrated  was 
let  down,  dreffed  in  priefily  veftments,  and  the  pit  was 
covered  with  a plank  bored  aimed  full  of  holes  ; a bull, 
crowned  with  garlands  of  flowers,  was  placed  on  this  plank, 
and  his  throat  being  cut,  the  blood  poured  through  the 
plank  on  the  pried,  who  received  it  on  his  head  and  face. 
On  afeending  from  the  pit,  covered  with  blood,  he  received 
the  falutation  of  Pontffex. 

Consecration,  among  Medalijls , is  the  ceremony  of 
the  apotheoffs  of  an  emperor  ; or  his  tranflation  into  heaven, 
and  reception  among  the  gods.  See  Apotheosis. 

On  medals,  the  confecration  is  thus  reprefented  : on  one 
fide  is  the  emperor’s  head,  crowned  with  laurel,  fometimes 
veiled  ; and  the  infeription  gives  him  the  title  of  divus  : on 
the  reverfe  is  a temple,  a budum,  an  altar,  or  an  eagle  tak- 
ing its  flight  towards  heaven,  either  from  off  the  altar,  or 
from  a cippus : at  other  times  the  emperor  is  feen  in  the  air, 
borne  up  by  the  eagle  5 the  infeription  always,  conse- 
cratio. 

Thefe  are  the  ufual  fymbols : yet  on-  the  reverfe  of  that 
of  Antoninus,  is  the  Antonine  column.  In  the  apotheohs 
of  empreffes,  indead  of  an  eagle  there  is  a peacock.  As  to 
the  honours  rendered  thefe  princes  after  death,  they  were 
explained  by  the  words  confecratio,  pater,  divus,  and  deus. 
Sometimes  around  the  temple  or  altar  are  put,  memoria  felix, 
or  memoria  ceterna : for  princefles,  alernitas,  and  fderibus 
recepta:  on  the  fide  of  the  head,  dea,  or  Qioc.  See 
Medal. 

CONSECTARY,  a propofition  that  follows,  or  is  de- 
duced, from  fome  preceding  definition,  lemmata,  axioms, 
conclufions,  or  the  like.  Some  rather  choofe  to  call  it  a 
confequence  : and  others  a corollary.  See. 

CONSECUTIVE  Chords,  in  Muftc,  are  fuch  as  im- 
mediately fucceed  each  other  in  compofition  or  performance, 
oee  Music,  Plate  IV.  Holder  truly  obferves,  when 
fpeaking  of  the  rule  in  compofition,  which  difallows  a fuc- 
ccffion  of  off  aver,  or  fifths,  except  by  contrary  motion,  that 
in  ttriclnefs  the  fame  applies  to  ail  confecutive  intervals  what- 
ever ; but  that  the  intermixture  of  major  and  minor  thirds. 


and  major  and  minor-fixths  in  the  fcale,  renders  the  occur- 
rence of  confecutive  major-thirds,  major- fixths,  minor- 
thirds  or  minor-fixths,  very  rare  and  inoffenfive  in  their  ’cloy, 
ing  effeft  upon  the  ear,  compared  with  thofe  of  fourths, 
fifths,  or  oftaves,  if  cave  is  not  taken  by  the  compofer  ta 
prevent  the  fucceffion  of  the  latter,  except  iu  contrary 
motions. 

CONSECUTIVELY,  Consecutive,  in  the  School  Phi- 
lofophy,  is  fometimes  ufed  in  oppofitron  to  antecedently,  and 
fometimes  to  effectively,  or  caufally. 

Thus,  fay  the  fchoolmen,  the  corruption  of  one  thing 
is  the  generation  of  another,  not  effectively,  but  confecutively  : 
that  is,  fince  matter  cannot  be  without  form,  it  is  neceffavy, 
that  the  generation  of  one  thing  follow  upon  the  corruptiqn 
of  another. 

CONSEDIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a place  of  Gallia 
Lyonnenfis,  fituated,  according  to  the  Itinerary  of  Ar.tonine, 
between  Condale  and  Fanum  Martio. 

CONSEIL  de  guerre,  Fr.  Council  of  War.  This 
is  compofed  of  the  general  in  chief,  and  the  general  officers 
of  the  army,  which  he  commands,  whether  it  be  held  for 
the  purpofe  of  deliberating  among  thernfelves  on  the  mea- 
fnres  they  ought  to  purfue  in  a difficult  conjundfure,  of  an 
offenfive  or  defenfive  nature  or  otherwife  ; or  for  fome  adf  of 
military  juftice  ; or  for  accepting,  regulating,  ftipulating, 
or  refilling  articles  of  a propofed  capitulation  5 or  for  efta- 
biifliing  rules  and  regulations  for  the  police  and  difeipline  of 
the  troops;  or,  in  fine,  forjudging  of  any  military  crime  or 
offence. 

Cokseil  de  Guerre  fecret,  Fr.  A fecret  council  of 
war.  A fecret  council  held  by  the  king  and  his  minifters 
for  deliberating  on  a defenfive,  offenfive,  or  federative 
war. 

CONSENT  of  Parts,  in  the  Animal  Economy.  -See 
Sympathy  . 

CONSENTES,  ill  Mythology,  derived  from  the  old 
Latin  confo , to  counfel,  denote  twelve  fuperior  deities  among 
the  Romans,  or  the  4i  d;i  majorum  gentium,”  who  were  ap- 
prehended to  belong  to  the  council  of  Jupiter.  They  were 
comprehended  by  Ennius  in  the  following  diflrifts : 

“ Juno,  Vefta,  Minerva,  Ceres,  Diana,  Venus,  Mars, 
Mercurius,  Juvis,  Neptunus,  Vulcanus,  Apollo.” 
Thofe  which  were  efteemed  the  fuperior  deities,  and  were 
the  principal  objedls  of  the  Pagan  worlhip,  had  been  men, 
according  to  Cicero  (Talcul.  Difput.  lib.  i.  c.  12,  13.)  ; 
and  this  was  taught  even  in  the  mylteries.  Varro  mentions 
twelve  deities  under  the  fame  denomination,  who  fuperin- 
tended  agriculture.  Lib.  i.  De  Re  Ruflica. 

Thefe  confentes  had  a temple  at  Pifa  in  Italy  ; and  they 
had  their  common  altar  at  Athens,  as  Plutarch  (in  Nicia) 
informs  us.  Ariftophanes  fays,  it  was  ufual  to  fwear  by 
them.  In  ancient  inferiptions  they  are  thus  marked  ; J.O.M. 
i.e.  ffovt  optimo  maxima,  CjETErisq.  Dis  Consen- 
tieus.  They  were  alfo  called  “ Dii  magni,”  “ cselelles,” 
or  “ nebiles  and  are  reprefented  as  occupying  a different 
part  of  heaven  from  the  inferior  gods,  who  are  called 
“ Plebs.” 

CONSENTIA  were  feafts  inllituted  in  honour  of  thefe 
deities. 

Consentia,  in  Ancient  Geography,  Cnfetissa,  a town  of 
Italy  and  capital  of  the  country  of  the  Brut  i by  whom  it 
was  built.  It  was  fituated  on  the  fmall  river  Crathis. 
Alexander,  king  of  Epirus,  furprifed  it  in  his  expedition 
into  Italy.  SeeCosENXA. 

CONSEQUENCE,  in  Logic , the  conclufion  of  a rea-, 
foning,  or  argument. 
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The  two  premifes  of  a fyllogifin  being  granted,  the  con* 
fcqnence  multalfobe  granted. 

In  a more  reftrained  fignification,  confequence  is  ufed  for 
the  relation  or  connexion  between  two  propofitions,  whereof 
one  follows,  or  is  inferred,  from  the  other. — Thus  : It  is  an 
animal , and  therefore  feels. 

CONSEQUENT,  the  laft  proposition  of  an  argument; 
being  fomething  deduced  or  gathered  from  a preceding  ar- 
gumentation. An  enthymeme  only  contains  two  propofi- 
tions, the  antecedent  and  ccnfequent ; if  the  antecedent  be  ab- 
iurd,  the  confequent  rnuft  be  fo  too. 

Consequent,  in  a more  precife  fenfe,  is  ufed  for  the 
propofition  which  contains  the  conelufion,  confidered  in  it- 
felf,  and  without  any  regard  to  the  antecedent:  in  which 
fenfe,  the  conferment  may  be  true,  though  the  confequence  be 
falfe. 

Consequent  of  a ratio,  in  Arithmetic , the  latter  of  the 
two  terms  of  a ratio  ; or  that  to  which  the  antecedent  is 
referred.  See  Proportion. 

Thus,  in  a : h , or  a to  h,  l is  the  confequent,  a the  ante- 
cedent. 

CONSEQUENTS,  in  Rhetoric , are  aifo  ufed  to  fignify 
fuch  things,  as  being  allowed,  neceffarily,  or  very  probably, 
infer  their  antecedents.  Thus  with  refpeft  to  a fubltance,  it 
is  corruptible,  and  therefore  material. 

CONSEQUENTS,  in  the  Italian  Mafic,  is  ufed  to  fig- 
nify  concords,  or  thofe  intervals  which  afford  pleafure,  be 
they  either  perfect,  as  the  fifth  and  eighth,  or  irnperfedt,  as 
the  third,  fixth,  See.  See  Octave. 

CONSEQUENTIA,  in  Afronomy,  is  oppofed  to  ante- 
cedents ; and  a motion  in  confequentia  is  a motion  in  the  order 
of  the  fi(jns  of  the  zodiac. 

CONSEQUENTIAL  Damages,  in  Law.  See  Da- 
mage. 

CONSEQUENZA,  Ital.  a term  in  Mafic,  ufed  by 
Zarlino  and  other  old  authors,  inltead  of  Fuga  ; but  P. 
Martini  makes  it  fynonymous  with  Ripofa,  or  reply  to  a 
fubjedl  given. 

CONSERANS,  or  Conferans,  in  Geography,  the 
name,  before  the  revolution,  of  a country  in  France,  in 
Gafcony,  and  the  diocefe  of  a bifhop,  who  reiided  at  St. 
Lifier,  the  capital  ; it  was  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Foix,  on 
the  fouth  by  Catalonia,  and  on  the  north  and  weft  by 
Comminges. 

CONSERVATION,  in  Ontology,  denotes  giving  dura- 
tion, or  continuance  in  exillence  to  all  creatures,  in  contra- 
diftindlion  to  creation,  which  gives  exiftence  to  all  created 
fnbftances.  Some  of  the  ancient  fchoolmen  have  repre- 
fented  confervation  as  a continued  creation  ; to  which  it  has 
been  objected  that  as  God,  whentver  he  creates  a fubftance, 
muft  create  it  with  all  the  properties,  modes,  and  accidents 
which  belong  to  it,  it  will  follow,  that  he  muft  at  the  fame 
time  create  or  give  being  to,  all  their  finful  thoughts  and  in- 
clinations, and  even  their  mo  ft  criminal  and  abominable  acti- 
ons; on,  in  the  mod  complete  fenfe  of  the  term,  be  the  au- 
thor of  fin.  Watts’s  Philof.  Elf.  Elf.  xi  § 4. 

CONSERVATIVE  Suture.  See  Suture. 

CONSERVATOR,  an  officer  eftabliihed  for  the  fecurity 
and  prefervation  of  the  privileges  granted  to  fume  cities  and 
communities  ; or,  a perfon  who  has  a commifiion  to  judge 
of,  and  decide,  the  differences  arifing  among  them.  In 
moft  catholic  univerfides,  there  are  two  confervators ; the 
confervator  of  royal  privileges,  or  thofe  granted  by  kings  j 
and  the  confervator  of  apoftolical  privileges,  cr  thofe  granted 
by  the  pope.  The  firft  takes  cognizance  of  ptrfonal  and 
mixed  caufes  between  the  regents,  ftudents,  &c.  and  the 
latter  of  fpiritual  matters  between  ecclefiaftics. 

Von.  IX. 


Anciently  there  were  appointed  confervators  of  treaties  ©f 
peace  between  princes  ; and  thefe  confervators  became 
judges  of  the  infractions  made  on  a treaty,  and  were  charged 
with  procuring  fatistadlion  to  be  made.  They  were  ufuaily 
the  feudatories  of  the  feveral  powers.  In  lieu  of  conferva- 
tors,  princes  now  have  recourfe  to  other  indifferent  prince? 
to  guarantee  their  treaties.  See  Guarantee. 

Conservator  of  the  peace,  in  our  Ancient  Cufoms,  was  a 
perfon  who  had  an  efpecial  charge,  by  virtue  of  his  office, 
to  fee  the  king’s  peace  kept. 

Till  the  eredtion  of  juftices  of  the  peace  by  king  Ed- 
ward III.  there  were  feveral  perfons  who  by  common  law 
were  incerefted  in  keeping  the  fame  : fome  having  that 
charge  as  incident  to  other  offices;  and  others  fimpiy,  or 
of  itlclf,  called  cuf.odes,  or  confervators  of  the  peace.  Thofe 
that  were  fo  by  virtue  of  their  office  ftili  continue;  but  the 
latter  are  fuperfeded  by  the  modern  juftices. 

The  chamberlain  of  Chefter  is  ftili  a confervator  in  that 
county:  by  virtue  of  his  office.  4 Inft.  212. 

Sheriffs  of  counties  at  common  law  are  confervators  of 
the  peace  ; and  conftables,  by  the  common  law,  were  con- 
fervators,  but  fome  fay  they  were  only  fubordinate  to 
the  confervators  of  the  peace,  as  they  now  are  to  the 
juftices. 

The  king’s  majefty  is,  by  his  office  and  dignity  royal, 
the  principal  confervator  of  the  peace  within  ail  his  domi- 
nions; and  may  give  authority  to  any  other  to  fee  the  peace 
kept,  and  to  punifh  fuch  as  break  it:  hence  it  is  ufuaily 
called  “ the  king’s  peace.”  The  lord  chancellor,  or  keeper, 
the  "lord  treafurer,  the  iord  high  fteward  of  England,  the 
lord  martfchal,  the  lord  high  conftable  of  England,  (when 
any  fuch  officers  are  in  being,)  and  all  the  juftices  cf  the 
court  of  King’s  Bench  (by  virtue  of  their  offices,)  and  the 
mailer  of  the  rolls  (by  pretcriprion)  are  general  confervators 
of  the  peace  throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  and  may 
commit  all  the  breakers  of  it,  or  bind  them  in  recognizances 
to  keep  it.  The  other  judges  are  only  fo  in  their  own 
courts.  The  coroner  is  alfo  a confervator  of  the  peace 
within  his  own  county  ; as  is  aifo  the  flaerifF  • and  both  of 
them  may  take  a recognizance  or  fecurity  for  the  peace. 
Conftables,  tithing-men,  and  fuch  like,  are  aifo  confervators 
of  the  peace  within  their  own  jurifdidiior, ; and  may  appre- 
hend all  breakers  of  the  peace,  and  commit  them  till  they 
find  fureties  for  their  keeping  it. 

Thofe  that  were,  without  any  office,  fimpiy  and  merely 
confervators  of  the  peace,  either  claimed  that  power  by 
prefeription,  or  were  bound  to  exercife  it  by  the  tenure  of 
their  lands;  or,  lallly,  were  chofen  by  the  freeholders  iu 
full  county  court  before  the  Iheriff ; the  writ  for  their 
election  dire  Cling  them  to  be  chofen  de  probioribus  et 
potentioribus  comitatus  fui  in  cuftodes  pacis.”  But  when 
queen  Ifabel,  the  wife  of  EdwardlL,  had  contrived  to  depofe 
her  hulband  by  a forced  refignation  of  the  crown,  and  had 
fet  up  his  ion  Edward  III.,  in  his  place,  this  being  an  unprece- 
dented mealure,  caufed  an  alarm;  and,  therefore,  in  order 
to  prevent  any  infurreClions,  and  difturbance  of  the  peace, 
the  new  king  fent  writs -to  all  the  Iheriffs  of  England, 
vindicating  the  manner  of  his  obtaining  the  crown,  and 
commanding  each  Iheriff  to  keep  the  peace  throughout  Iris 
bailiwick,  on  pain  and  peril  of  difinheritance  and  lofs  of 
life  and  limb.  Soon  alter  it  was  ordained  in  parliament, 
that  for  the  better  maintaining  and  keeping  of  the  peace 
in  every  county,  good  men  and  lawful,  who  were  no  main- 
tained of  evil,  or  barretors  in  the  country,  (hould  be  affigned 
to  keep  the  peace.  Thus,  and  at  this  time,  the  eieChon  of 
confervators  of  the  peace  was  taken  from  the  people,  and 
given  to  the  king ; fuch  alignment  being  conftrued  to 
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be  by  the  king’s  commiffion.  Nevertbelcfs,  they  were  ft  ill 
called  only  cpnfervators,  wardens,  or  keepers  of  the  peace, 
till  the  ftatute  ,34  Edw.  111.  c.  l.  gave  them  the  power  of 
trying  felonies  ; and  then  they  acquired  the  more  honour, 
able  appellation  of  juftices.  Blackft.  Comm,  vol.i.  See 
Justice. 

Conservator  of  the  truce  and  fafe  conduits;  confervator 
induciarum  & fahorum  rtgis  conduduum,  was  an  officer  ap- 
pointed in  every  lea-port,  under  the  king’s  letters  patent. 
His  charge  was  to  enquire  of  all  offences  committed 
againft  the  king’s  truce  and  fafe  condufts,  upon  the  main 
fea,  out  of  the  tranchifes  of  the  cinque-ports,  as  the  admirals 
were  wont  to  do,  and  fuch  other  things  as  are  declared  in 
Ilatute  2 Hen.  V.  ft.  1.  cap.  6. 

Two  men  learned  in  the  law  of  the  land  were'  joined  to 
fuch  ccnfervators,  for  hearing  and  determining  according 
to  that  law  the  fame  treafons,  when  committed  within  the 
body  of  any  county.  The  above-cited  ftatute,  fo  far  as  it 
made  thefe  offences  amount  to  treafon,  was  feipended  by 
14  Hen.  VI.  c.  8.,  and  repealed  by  20  Hen.  VI.  c.  11,, 
but  revived  by  29  Hen.  VI.  c.  2.,  which  gave  the  fame 
powers  to  the  lord  chancellor,  affociated  with  either  of 
the  chief  juftices,  as  belonged  to  the  confervators  of  truce 
and  their  affeffors;  and  ena&ed  that,  notwithftanding  the 
party  be  convidted  of  treafon,  the  injured  ftranger  Ihould 
have"  reftitution  of  his  effc&s,  prior  to  any  claim  of.  the 
crown.  See  Safe  Conduit. 

CONSERVATORIO,  Ital.  a title  given  in  Italy  to 
almoft  all  charity-fchools ; but  chiefly  to  thole  where  children 
are  taught  mufic,  and  are  otherwife  educated  with  a view  to 
that  profeffion.  The  cotfervatorios  of  the  city  of  Venice 
have  been  much  celebrated  by  all  travellers  previous  to  the 
revolution:  it  had  four  of  thefe  fchocls  : th t Ofpidale  della 
Pieta,  the  Mendicant i,  the  Incuralile,  and  the  Ofpidaletto  a S. 
Giovanni  e Paulo,  at  each  of  which  there  was  a performance 
every  Saturday  and  Sunday  evening,  as  well  as  on  great 
feftivals.  At  thefe,  the  performers,  both  vocal  and  inftrument- 
al,  were  ail  girls;  the  organ,  violins,  flutes,  violoncellos,  baf- 
foons,  and  even  double-bafes,  kettle  drums,  and  French- 
horns,  were  fupplied  by  females.  Each  of  thefe  eltablifh- 
ments  was  a kind  of  foundling  hofpital  for  natural  children 
and  orphans,  under  the  protection  of  feveral  nobles,  citizens, 
and  merchants,  who,  though  the  revenue  is  very  great,  yet 
contribute  annually  to  its  fupport.  Thefe  girls  are  main- 
tained here  till  they  are  married,  and  all  thofe  who 
have  talents  for  mufic  are  taught  by  the  belt  mailers  of 
Italy. 

There  were  three  confervaterios  in  the  city  of  Naples, 
for  the  education  of  boys  who  were  intended  for  the  profef- 
fion of  mufic,  of  the  fame  kind  with  thofe  of  Venice,  for 
girls.  As  the  fcholars  in  the  Venetian  confervatorios  have 
been  juftly  celebrated  for  their  tafte  and  neatr.efs  of  execu- 
tion, lo  thofe  of  Naples  have  long  enjoyed  the  reputation 
of  being  the  firft  contra-puntijls,  or  compofers  in  Europe.  It 
is  from  thefe  feminaries  that  Italy,  and  all  Europe,  have 
been  delighted  with  the  genius  and  talents  of  the  two 
Scarlattis,  Vinci,  Leo,  Pergoiefi,  Porpora,  Farinelli,Cafarelli, 
Gizziello,  Durante,  Jomelli,  Perez,  Piccini,  Trueta, 
Anfoffi,  Sacchini,  PaTiello,  and  innumerable  others  of  the 
firft  eminence  among  compofers  and  performers  both  vocal 
and  inftrumentnl. 

CONSERVATORY,  in  Gardening , a place  conftrufted 
forr.ewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  green-houfe,  but  more  fpa- 
cious  and  elevated,  and  finifhed  in  a neater  and  more  perfeft 
manner  ; being  defigned  for  containing  and  preferving  the 
more  rare  and  curious  forts  of  exotic  plants,  as  well  as  for 
affording  amnfement  by  being  provided  with  walks  laid 
with  fome  fort  of  neat  material,  according  to  the  tafte  of 
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the  proprietor,  in  a ferper.line  or  other  irregular  manner 

between  the  plants. 

Eloufes  of  this  nature  fhou’d  have  dry  and  rather  elevated 
fituations,  at  a fmall  diftar.ee  from  the  refidence,  and  be 
ranged  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  fun 
as  much  as  poffible  during  the  day.  They  muft  likewife 
be  provided  with  flues  for  the  purpofe  of  communicating 
fire*  heat  when  it  may  be  nectffary,  and  alfo  valves  and  other 
contrivances  for  the  introduction  of  frelh  air  when  wanted, 
and  to  afford  due  ventilation. 

The  fides,  ends,  and  roofs,  muft  be  formed  with  glaf3, 
as  in  the  green-houfe,  in  order  to  admit  light  freely,  and 
at  the  fame  time  proteft  the  plants. 

It  has  been  generally  confidered  as  fynonymous  with 
green-houfe,  but  its  principle  or  effential  difference  confift3 
in  this,  that  in  the  latter  the  trees  and  plants  arc  either  in 
tubs  or  pots;  and  placed  on  ftands  or  (tages  through  the 
winter  till  they  are  removed  into  fome  ftieltered  fituation 
abroad  for  the  fummer  ; while  in  the  former  the  ground 
plan  is  laid  out  in  beds  and  borders  made  up  of  the  finelt 
compofitions  of  foils  or  of  earthy  materials  that  can  be  pro- 
cured, three  or  four  feet  in  depth;  in  which  the  trees  and 
plants,  taken  out  of  their  tubs  or  pots,  are  regularly 
planted,  in  the  fame  manner  as  hardy  plants  in  the  open 
air.  And  inftead  of  taking  out  the  plants  in  the  fummer, 
as  in  the  green-hodfe,  the  whole  of  the  glafs  roof  is  taken 
off,  and  the  plants  expofed  to  the  open  air;  when  on  the 
approach  of  autumn-frolls  the  lights  are  again  put  on,  and 
remain  fo  tiil  the  ftate  of  the  feafon  is  fuch  as  that  they 
can  be  removed  again  without  danger  from  cold. 

In  cafes  of  necefiity,  it  is  evident  however  that  thefe 
buildings  may  alfo  be  ufe'd  as  green-houfes  by  introducing 
ftages  inftead  of  beds,  in  which  cafe  the  glals- roof  fhould 
be  fixed.  Other  conveniences  may  be  attached  to  them, 
fuch  as  retiring  rooms,  feed  rooms,  aviaries.  See.  Some 
buildings  of  this  fort  are,  according  to  the  editor  of  Miller’s 
diCionary,  formed  fo  as  to  have  one  of  the  wings  facing  the 
foutb-eaft,  and  the  other  the  fouth-weft,  fo  that  from  the 
time  of  the  fun’s  firft  appearance  upon  any  part  of  the  build- 
ing, until  it  goes  off  at  night,  it  may  be  conftantiy  reflected 
from  one  part  to  the  other,  and  the  cold  winds  be  alfo  kept 
off  from  the  front  of  the  centre  building.  In  the  area  of 
the  adjoining  rooms  or  winge,  many  of  the  more  tender 
exotic  plants  may  be  placed  in  the  fummer  feafon  and  in  the 
fpring  before  the  plants  can  be  fet  out.  The  beds  and 
borders  of  this  area  may  be  full  of  anernonies,  ranunculufes, 
early  tulips,  See.  which  will  be  paft  flowering,  and  the 
roots  fit  to  take  out  of  the  ground,  by  the  time  the  plants 
are  taken  out  of  the  houfe.  In  the  centre  of  this  area  may 
be  a fmall  bafon  of  water,  which  will  be  very  convenient 
for  watering  the  plants,  not  only  on  account  of  its  nearnefs, 
but  becaufe  the  water  will  be  foftened  and  warmed  by  the 
rtfleftion  from  the  giaffes.  And  the  wing  facing  the  fouth- 
eaft  fhould  always  be  preferred  for  the  warmelt,  or  bark- 
ftove,  becaufe  the  fun,  at  its  firft  appearance  in  the  morn- 
ing, fhines  dire&ly  upon  the  giaffes,  and  warming  the  air  of 
the  ho.ufe,  gives  new  life  to  the  plants,  after  the  long  nights 
of  the  winter  feafon. 

It  is  alfo  farther  obferved,  that  in  thefe  buildings,  if  there 
are  not  fheds  running  behind  them  their  whole  length,  the 
walls  fhould  not  be  lefs  than  three  bricks  thick,  and  if  they 
are  even  more  it  will  be  better,  becaufe  where  the  walls  are 
thin  and  expofed  to  the  open  air,  the  cold  will  penetrate  ; 
and  when  the  fires  are  made  the  heat  comes  out  through  the 
walls,  fo  that  it  will  require  a larger  quantity  of  fuel  to 
maintain  a proper  temperature  of  warmth  in  the  houfes ; 
and  in  general,  the  clofer  and  better  thefe  houfes  are  built, 
the  lefs  fuel  will  be  required  to  warm  them,  fo  that  the 
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fir  It  expence  in  building  them  properly  will  be  the  cheapeft, 
where  the  after  expence  of  fires  is  taken  into  the  account. 

The  ground  plan  and  elevation  of  an  elegant  and  very 
convenient  improved  houfe  of  this  fort  may  be  feen  in  the 
appropriate  plate. 

Conservatory  is  fometimes  ufed  for  a place  to  pre- 
ferve  fnovv  and  ice.  See  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  8.  p.  140.  See 
lcE-Houfe. 

CONSERVE,  in  Pharmacy , See.  a dry  confeil,  or  form 
of  medicine,  or  food,  contrived  to  preferve  the  flowers,  leaves, 
roots,  peels,  or  fruits  of  feveral  fimples,  as  near  as  poffible 
to  what  they  were  when  frefh-gathered;  and  to  give  them 
an  agreeable  taile. 

Conferves  are  compofitions  of  recent  vegetable  matters  and 
fugar  beaten  together  into  an  uniform  mafs.  Vegetables 
whole  virtues  are  foon  loft  by  drying,  may  be  preferved  in 
this  manner  for  a confiderable  time  unimpaired,  the  fugar 
preventing  the  natural  decompofition  and  moulding  which 
would  otherwife  take  place. 

The  preparation  of  the  conferves  is  as  fimple  as  poffible. 
The  fugar  is  firft  ground  to  fine  powder,  and  then  mixed  by 
long  beating  (not  by  folution)  with  the  vegetable  pulp  01- 
other  material.  No  heat  or  other  mode  of  preparation  is 
employed,  fo  that  the  vegetable  matter  remains  as  nearly  as 
poffible  in  the  Rate  in  which  it  exilted  in  the  plant  at  the 
moment  of  gathering.  The  conferves  directed  by  the  Lon- 
don college  are  thofe  of  hips,  rofes,  floes,  arum  and  fqudls. 
Of  thefe  the  two  laft  alone  can  be  confidered  as  ailive 
medicines ; and  the  arum  is  exhibited  with  peculiar  efficacy 
in  this  form,  as  its  pungency  to  the  palate  is  a little  fheathed, 
whiiftits  internal  {Emulating  powers  remain  unaltered. 

The  conferve  of  arum,  or  cuckow-pint,  is  a compofition 
of  arum  bruifed,  half  a pound,  and  double  refined  fugar, 
il  pound,  beaten  together  in  a mortar.  Thofe  who  hold 
in  veneration  the  integrity  and  experience  of  Sydenham, 
will  have  no  doubt  of  the  effeils  of  this  medicine  in  rheuma- 
tic cafes.  This  conferve  may  be  given  to  adults  in  dofes  of 
a dram. 

The  conferve  cf  the  hip,  or  “ conferva  cynofbati,”  is  formed 
by  mixing  one  pound  of  hips  with  20  ounces,  by  weight,  of 
double  refined  fugar,  powdered.  This  pulp  fhould  be  fepa- 
rated  with  great  care  from  the  rough  prickly  matter  inclofing 
the  feeds ; a fmall  quantity  of  which,  retained  in  the  con- 
ferve, is  apt  to  occaiion  an  uneafinefs  at  the  flomach,  a pru- 
ritus about  the  anus,  and  fometimes  vomiting. 

The  conferve  of  the  floe,  “conferva  pruni  fylveftris,”  is 
prepared  by  putting  the  floes  in  water  upon  the  fire,  that 
they  may  foften,  taking  care  that  they  do  not  burlt  ; then 
taking  them  out  of  the  water,  preffing  out  the  pulp,  and 
mixing  it  with  three  times  its  weight  of  double  refined 
fugar. 

The  conferve  of  fquills,  “ conferva  fcillas,”  is  made  by  beat- 
ing together  in  a mortar  one  ounce  by  weight!® f frefh  fquill 
with  five  ounces  by  w'eight  of  double  refined  fugar.  This 
conferve  is  direiled  to  be  prepared  in  a fmall  quantity,  in 
order  to  guard  againft  its  variation  in  (Length.  It  may  be 
given  to  adults,  from  half  a dram  to  two  fcruples,  or  more  ; 
efpecially  when  frefh. 

For  the  conferve  of  fea- worm-wood,  the  outer  rind  of  the 
Seville  orange,  woodforrel , and  of  the  redrofe;  pluck  the 
leavts  from  the  foot-italks,  and  the  unblown  petals  from  the 
calyx,  cutting  off  the  heels:  take  off  the  outer  rind  of  the 
oranges  with  a grater  : when  you  have  thus  prepared  them, 
bruife  them  with  a wooden  pefile  in  a marble  mortar;  and 
then  beat  them  up  with  three  times  their  weight  of  double- 
refined  fugar,  until  they  are  mixed.  The  fugar  fhould  be 
powdered  by  itfelf,  and  paffed  through  a fieve,  before  it  is 


mixed  with  the  vegetable  mafs;  otherwife  it  cannot  be  pro- 
perly incorporated.  Rofe  buds,  and  fome  other  vegetables, 
are  ufually  prepared  for  mixing  with  fugar  by  a fmall  wooden 
mill,  contrived  for  that  purpofe.  All  the  conferves  are  to 
be  kept  in  clofe  veffels,  efpecially  thofe  of  arum  and 
fquill. 

With  regard  to  fruits,  as  currants,  &c.  they  fet  them  on 
the  fire  to  make  them  yield  their  juice,  then  drain  and  ftrain 
them,  and  thicken  what  comes  from  them  over  the  fire,  and 
add  to  it  the  fugar.  This  lalt  fort  of  conferve  is  particu- 
larly called  2 jelly  ; which  fee. 

CONSERVES,  Fr.  in  Military  Language.  See  Coun- 
ter-guaf.d,  or  contre-garde,  the  names  by  which  this  work 
is  ufually  and  bed:  known. 

CONSET’s  Ray,  in  Geography,  a bay  on  the  N.E.  coall: 
of  the  iflahd  of  Rarbadoes,  N.  of  Confet’s  point,  which  is 
a cape,  10  miles  N.E.  of  Bridge-town. 

CONSETTI,  Antonio,  in  Biography,  an  hiftorical 
painter,  native  of  Modena,  where  he  enjoyed  confiderable 
reputation,  in  the  lad  century  He  was  born  in  the  year 
16S6,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  fucceffively  the  difciple  of  his 
countrymen  Francefco  Stringa,  and  Donato  Creti  of  Bo- 
logna, from  whofe  precepts  and  example  he  acquired  a coi> 
reef  ftyle  of  drawing,  and  facility  of  compofing.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  his  colouring  is  deftitute  of  thofe  charms 
of  union  and  foftnefs,  which  captivate  the  eye  at  firff  fight. 
The  principal  part  of  the  life  of  this  artift  was  fpeut  in  the 
Hate  of  Modena,  where  his  piilures  are  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon, and  where  he  died  in  1766.  Lanzi.  Storia  Pit- 
torica. 

CONSIDERATIO  Curia:,  in  Law,  termsoften  occur- 
ring in  law  proceedings,  and  where  matters  are  determined 
by  the  court.  “ Ideo  confideratum  eit  per  curiam,”  i.  e , 
therefore  it  is  confidered  and  adjudged  by  the  court.  Confi- 
deratio  curia,  8cc.  denotes  the  judgment  of  [he  court. 

CONSIDERATION,  the  material  caufe,  or  quid  pro 
quis,  of  any  contrail,  and  without  which  no  contrail  is  ob- 
ligatory or  binding. 

This  confideratiou  is  either  expreffed ; as  if  a man  bargain 
to  give  ten  guineas  for  a horfe,  or  to  fell  his  land  for  a cer- 
tain fum,  or  to  grant  it  in  exchange  for  other  lands,  See.  ; 
or  when  a perfon  agrees  for  a ftipulated  fum  to  do  a thing  : 
or  implied,  when  the  law  itfelf  enforces  a confideration  ; as 
if  a man  coming  into  an  inn,  take  meat,  drink,  and  lodging 
for  himfelf  and  horfe,  the  law  prefumes  he  intends  to  pay 
for  them,  though  there  be  no  exprefs  contrail  between  him 
and  his  hoft:  and  if  he  difeharge  not  the  houfe,  the  hotl 
may  (top  his  horfe. 

Confiderations  may  be  regarded  either  as  pertaining  to 
contrasts  generally,  or  to  deeds  in  particular.  As  to  contrails, 
confideration  may  be  defined  to  be  the  reafon  which  move* 
the  contraibng  party  to  enter  into  the  contrail.  The  civi- 
lians hold,  that  in  all  contrails,  either  exprefs  or  implied, 
there  muff  be  fomething  given  in  exchange,  or  fomething 
that  is  mutual  or  reciprocal.  This  thing,  which  is  the 
price  or  motive  of  the  contrail,  is  called  the  confideration  ; 
and  it  muff  be  a thing  lawfql  in  itfelf,  or  elfe  the  contrail  is 
void.  A good  confideration  is  that  of  blood  or  natural  af- 
fe&ion  between  near  relations;  the  fatisfaifion  accruing  front 
which  the  law  efteems  an  equivalent  for  whatever  benefit 
may  move  from  one  relation  to  another.  (3  Rep.  83.  1 luff. 
271.  1 Rep.  176.)  This  confideration  may  fometimes,  how- 
ever, be  fet  afide,  and  the  contrail  become  void,  when  it 
tends  in  its  confequences  to  defraud  creditors  or  other  third 
perfons  of  their  juft  rights.  But  a contrail  for  any  valuable 
confideration,  as  for  marriage,  for  money  for  work  done, 
or  for  other  reciprocal  confiderations,  can  never  be  im- 
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peached  at  law ; and,  if  it  be  of  a fufficient  adequate  value, 
is  never  fet  afide  in  equity:  for  the  perfon  contracted  with 
has  then  given  an  equivalent  in  recompence,  and  is  therefore 
as  much  an  owner,  or  a creditor,  as  any  other  perfon.  Thefe 
valuable  confiderations  are  divided  by  the  civilians  into  four 
fpecies.  i.  Do,  ut  des;  as  when  I give  money  or  goods  on 
a contraft  to  receive  in  return  money  or  goods : of  this 
kind  are  all  loans  of  money  upon  bond,  or  promife  of  repay- 
ment, and  all  fales  of  goods,  in  which  there  is  an  exprefs 
contract  to  pay  fo  much  for  them,  or  elfe  the  law  implies  a 
contract  to  pay  as  much  as  they  are  worth.  2.  Facto , lit 
facias  ; as  when  I agree  with  a man  to  do  his  work  for  him, 
provided  that  he  will  do  mine  for  me;  or  if  two  perfons 
agree  to  intermarry;  or  to  do  any  other  politive  aCts  on  both 
fides:  or,  to  forbear  on  one  fide  on  confideration  of  fome- 
thing  done  on  the  other,  as  that  in  confideration  A,  the 
tenant,  will  repair  his  houfe,  B,  the  landlord,  will  not  foe 
him  forwafte:  or,  for  mutual  forbearance  on  both  lides. 
3.  Facto,  ut  des ; as,  when  a man  agrees  to  perform  any 
thing  for  a price,  either  fpecifically  mentioned,  or  left  to  the 
determination  of  the  law  to  fet  a value  on  it.  Thus,  when 
a fervant  hires  himfelf  to  his  mafter  for  agreed  wages,  he 
contracts  to  ferve  his  mailer  for  that  fpecific  fum : or,  other- 
wife,  if  he  be  hired  generally,  he  is  under  an  implied  con- 
tract to  perform  this  fervice  for  its  reafonable  worth.  4.  Do, 
ut  facias  ; as,  when  I agree  with  a fervant  to  give  him  fuch 
wages  upon  his  performing  fuch  work,  which  is  the  laft 
fpecies  inverted;  for  fervus  facit,  ut  hems  det,  and  herus  dat, 
ut  fervus  faciet. 

A confideration  of  fome  fort  or  other  is  fo  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary  to  the  forming  of  a contract,  that  a nudum paElum, 
or  agreement  to  do  or  pay  any  thing  on  one  fide,  without 
any  compenfation  on  the  other,  is  totally  void  in  law  ; and 
a man  cannot  be  compelled  to  perform  it.  (Dr.  and  Stud. 
1.  2.  c.  24.)  Thus,  if  one  man  promifes  to  give  another 
ioo/.,  nothing  is  contracted  for  or  given  on  the  one  fide, 
and  therefore  nothing  is  binding  on  the  other.  And,  how- 
ever a man  may  or  may  not  be  bound  to  perform  it,  in  ho- 
nour or  confcience,  which  the  municipal  laws  do  not  decide; 
thofe  laws  will  certainly  not  compel  the  execution  of  what 
h>e  had  no  vifible  inducement  to  engage  for ; and,  therefore, 
our  law  has  adopted  the  maxim  of  the  civil  law,  that  f‘  ex 
nudo  paCto  non  oritur  aCtio.”  But  any  degree  of  recipro- 
city will  prevent  the  paCt  from  being  nude ; nay,  if  even 
the  thing  be  founded  on  a prior  moral  obligation  (as  a pro- 
mife to  pay  a juft  debt,  though  barred  by  the  ftatute  of 
limitations),  it  is  no  longer  nudum  padum.  And  as  this 
rule  was  principally  eftablifhed  to  avoid  the  inconvenience 
that  would  arife  from  fetting  up  mere  verbal  promifes,  for 
which  no  good  reafon  could  be  afiigned,  it  therefore  does 
not  hold  in  fome  cafes,  where  fuch  promife  is  authentically 
proved  by  written  documents.  For  if  a man  enters  into  a 
voluntary  bond,  or  gives  a promiffory  note,  he  fhall  not  be 
allowed  to  aver  the  want  of  a confideration  in  order  to  evade 
the  payment  ; for  every  bond  from  the  folemnity  of  the  in- 
ftrument,  and  every  note  from  the  fubfeription  of  the  drawer, 
carries  with  it  an  internal  evidence  of  a good  confideration. 
Courts  of  juftice  will  therefore  fupport  them  both,  as  againft 
the  contractor  himfelf ; but  not  to  the  prejudice  of  credi- 
tors or  itrangers  to  the  contraCt.  Plowd.  308,309.  Hard.  4. 
j Ch.  Rep.  157.  Ld.  Raym.  760.  Fonblanque,  Treat. 
Eq-  334.  «.).  See  Contract. 

With  regard  to  deeds,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  they  mult 
be  founded  upon  good  and  fufficient  confideration  ; not  upon 
an  ufurious  contraCt  (ftat.  13  Eliz.  c.  8.) ; nor  upon  fraud 
•r  collufioBj  either  to  deceive  purchafers  Iona  fide  (ftat.  27 


Eliz.  e.  4.),  or  juft  and  lawful  creditors  (ftat.  13  Eliz.  c,  5.)} 
any  of  which  bad  confiderations  will  vacate  the  deeds, 
and  fubjeCt  fuch  perfons  as  put  the  fame  in -ufe,  to  forfeitures, 
and  often  to  imprifonment.  A deed  alfo,  or  other  grant, 
made  without  any  confideration,  is,  as  it  were,  of  no  ef- 
feCt  ; for  it  is  conftrued  to  enure  or  to  be  effectual,  only 
to  the  ufe  of  the  grantor  himfelf.  (Park.  $ 533.).  The 
confideration  may  be  either  a good  or  a vcJiiaHe  one.  A good 
confideration  is  fuch  as  that  of  blood,  or  of  natural  love 
and  affeCtion,  when  a man  grants  au  efface  to  a rear  rela- 
tion ; being  founded  on  motives  of  generolity,  prudence, 
and  natural  duty.  A valuable  confideration  is  fuch  as 
money,  marriage,  or  the  like,  which  the  law  elleems  an 
equivalent  given  for  the  grant  (3  Rep.  S3.);  and  is  there- 
fore founded  in  motives  of  juftice.  Deeds  made  upon  good 
confideration  only,  are  conlidered  as  merely  voluntary,  and 
are  frequently  fet  afide  in  favour  of  creditors,  and  Iona  fide 
purchafers.  See  Deed. 

A mere  voluntary  curtefy  will  not  be  a good  confidera- 
tion of  a promife  ; but  the  value  and  proportion  of  the  con- 
fideration is  not  material  for  maintaining  an  aCtion,  whether 
it  be  a penny  or  100/.  ; but  a jury  wid  give  damages  pro- 
portionable to  the  lots.  (Hob.  5.  10  Rep.  76.)  A confi- 
deration that  is  void  in  part,  is  void  in  the  whole  ; and  if 
two  confiderations  be  alleged,  and  one  of  them  is  found 
falfe  by  the  jury,  the  aCtion  fails.  (Hob.  126.  Cro.  Eliz. 
848.)  But  if  there  be  a double  confideration  for  the 
grounding  of  a promife,  for  the  breach  of  which  an  aCtiors 
is  brought  ; though  one  of  the  confiderations  be  not  good, 
yet  if  the  other  be  good,  and  the  promife  broken,  the  ac- 
tion will  lie  upon  that  breach  ; for  one  confideration  is  fuf- 
ficient to  fupport  the  promife.  (1  Lill.  297.)  A confi- 
deration mult  be  lawful,  to  ground  an  ajfumpfit.  (2  Lev.  161.) 
Where  confiderations  are  valuable,  and  confift  of  two  or 
more  parts,  there  the  performance  of  every  part  ought  to 
be  (hewn.  (Cro.  Eliz.  579  ) Iu  cafe  a deed  of  feoffment 
be  made  of  lands,  or  a fine  and  recovery  be  paffed,  and  no  con- 
fideration is  expreffed  in  the  deed,&c.  for  the  doing  thereof,  it 
fhall  be  intended  by  the  law,  that  it  was  made  in  trull  for 
the  ufe  of  the  feoffer  or  conufor ; for  it  fhall  be  prefumed 
he  would  not  part  with  his  land  without  a confideration  j 
and  yet  the  deed  (hall  be  conftrued  to  operate  fomething, 
and  that  which  is  molt  reafonable.  (4  Lill.  Abr.  299.) 
Blackft.  Com.  vol.  ii.  Jacob’s  Law  Diet,  by  Tomlins. 

CONSIGLIONE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  ifland 
of  Sicily,  in  the  valley  of  Mazar;  19  miles  S.  of  Pa- 
lermo. 

CONSIGNE,  Fr.  parole  or  counter-fign.  When  ufed 
in  the  mafeuline  gender,  it  alfo  means  a perfon  formerly 
paid  by  the  French  government  for  refiding  conftantly  in  a 
garrifoned  town  in  order  to  take  cognizance  of  all  perfons 
that  entered  by  the  gates  or  went  out  of  them.  He  had  a 
place  allotted  to  him,  and  regularly  delivered  a report  to  the 
governor  or  commandant  of  the  place. 

Consigne'.  A perfon  who  could  not  pafs  the  poll, 
or  quit  the  houfe,  to  which  the  order  of  his  fuperior  hail 
configned  him. 

CONSIGNMENT,  or  Consignation,  the  depofiting 
any  fum  of  money,  bills,  papers  or  commodities,  in  fure 
hands ; either  by  order  of  a court  of  juftice,  in  order  to 
their  being  delivered  to  the  perfons  to  whom  they  are  ad- 
judged ; or  voluntarily,  in  order  to  their  being  remitted  to 
the  perfons  they  belong  to,  or  fent  to  the  places  they  are 
deltined  for. 

Con  s 1 g nment  of  goods,  is  the  delivering  or  making  them 
over  to  another.  Thus  goods  are  faid  to  be  configned  to  a 
3 fa&or, 
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fa£lor,  when  they  are  fent  to  him  to  be  fold,  See.  or  when 
a faftor  fends  back  goods  to  his  principal,  they  are  faid  to 
be  configned  to  him. 

CONSILINUM,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Italy, in 
a gulf  between  Brutium  and  Zcpfiynum,  according  to  P. 
Mela.  Fvontinus  fays,  that  it  was  a Roman  colony,  and 
places  it  in  Lucania. 

CONSILIUM,  dies  confilii , in  Law,  was  a time  allo'wed 
for  the  accufed  to  make  his  defence,  and  to  anfwer  the 
charge  of  the  accufer.  It  is  now  ufid  fir  a fpeedy  day  ap- 
pointed to  argue  a demurrer  ; which  the  court  grants  after  a 
demurrer  joined,  on  reading  the  record  of  the  caufe.  See 
Imparlance. 

CONSIMILT  Casu.  See  Casu. 

CONSISTENCE,  a Rate  of  reft,  wherein  things  capable 
of  growth  or  decreafe,  continue  for  fome  time  at  a ftand, 
without  either* 

Thij  term  is  particularly  ufedwith  regard  to  trees,  for  the 
time,  or  age,  beyond  which  they  do  not  grow,  and  yet  at 
which  they  do  not  decline. 

Thus  we  diftinguifh  three  ftates  or  ftages  of  a tree  ; its 
growth,  confidence,  and  return  : and  thefe  are  common  to 
all  trees,  even  fruit  trees. 

The  confidence  of  an  oak  is  from  fifty’  to  a hundred 
and  fixty  years  : fome,  however,  hold,  that  their  con- 
fidence only  commences  from  a hundred  years  ; affert- 
ing  that  they  grow  till  that  time,  and  that  they  conti- 
nue in  that  ftate  of  perfection  to  two  hundred  years  of 
age. 

Consistence,  in  Phyfics,  is  that  ftate  of  a body  where- 
in its  component  particles  are  fo  connected,  or  entangled 
among  themfelves,  as  not  to  feparate  or  recede  from  each 
other. 

Confidence  only  differs  from  continuity  in  this,  that 
confiftence  implies  a regard  to  motion  or  reft,  which 
continuity  does  not  ; it  being  fufficient  to  denominate 
a thing  continuous,  that  its  parts  are  contiguous  to  each 
other. 

When  ufed  relative  to  a difeafe,  it  imports  the  crifis  or 
acme  thereof : when  applied  to  the  humours,  excrements, 
or  excretions,  it  imports  their  ftate  as  to  thicknefs  or  thin- 
nefs. 

Consistence  is  particularly  ufed  with  regard  to  bodies 
confidered  as  they  are  more  foft,  or  more  hard,  more  liquid, 
or  more  dry. 

Forms  of  medicines,  as  elefluaries,  lambatives,  bolufes,  fy- 
rups,  unguents,  &c.  differ  chiefly  in  confidence. 

Not  only  the  gratefulnefs,  but  alfo  the  operation,  of  me- 
dicines, depend  in  fome  meafure  on  their  confiftence  ; for 
medicines  of  a thick  confiftence  are  taken  into  the  ftomach, 
and  penetrate  into  the  body  with  greater  difficulty  than  fuch 
as  are  thin  and  liquiji  ; and  it  requires  more  trouble  to  fwal- 
low  a thick  than  a thin  medicine  : for  this  realon  thick 
medicines  are  generally  naufeous  and  ungrateful ; and 
this  is  the  reafon  why  cathartic  bolufes  are  often  dif- 
folved  in  fome  agreeable  liquor,  fince  in  this  form  they 
are  more  grateful  than  in  any  other:  for  this  reafon  alfo 
apozems  are  generally  clarified  by  whites  of  eggs,  or  a 
ftrainer. 

On  the  contrary,  a thick  confiftence  is  on  fome  occafions 
more  to  be  defired  ; in  ulcers  of  the  afpera  arteria,  and  cefo- 
phagus,  for  inftance,  where  we  muft  give  medicines  made 
up  with  gum  tragacanth,  or  other  fubftances  of  a like  na- 
ture, which  by  their  vifeidity  fix  the  medicines,  as  it  were, 
longer  to  the  part  affefted. 

CONSISTENT  Bodies,  is  a term  ufed  by  Mr.  Boyle, 


for  fuch  38  we  ordinarily  call  firm,  or  fxt  Indies  ; in  oppo- 
lition  to  fluid  ones. 

That  author  has  a particular  effay  on  the  atmofphere  of  con- 
Jflent  ladies ; wherein  he  (hews,  that  all,  even  lolid,  hard, 
ponderous  and  fixed  bodies,  do  exhale  or  emit  effluvia  to  a 
certain  fpace  all  around  them. 

CONSISTENTES,  in  Church  Hiflory , a kind  of  peni- 
tents  who  were  allowed  to  affift  at  prayers,  but  could  not  be 
admitted  to  receive  the  facrament. 

CONSISTORIAL  Advocate.  See  Advocate. 

CONSISTORY,  or  Roman  Consistory,  denotes  the 
college  of  cardinals  : or  the  pope’s  icnate,  and  council,  be- 
fore whom  judiciary  caufts  are  pleaded. 

Du-Cange  derives  the  word  from  confjlorivm  ; i e.  locus 
uli  confflii-ur  ; ufed  chiefly  for  a vtftible,  gallery,  or  ante- 
chamber, where  the  courtiers  wait  for  admiffi.-n  ; and  called 
a covfjlente  multit udine . 

The  confilUry  is  the  firft  court,  or  tribunal  of  Rome  : it 
never  meets  hut  when  the  pope  pleafts  to  convoke  it  : the 
pope-  prelides  in  it  in  peifon,  mounted  on  a magnificent 
throne,  and  habited  in  his  pontificalia;  on  the  right  are  the 
cardinal  bilhops  and  priefis,  and  on  the  left  the  cardinal 
deacons. 

The  place  where  it  is  held,  is  a large  hall  in  the  apofto- 
lical  palace,  where  princes  and  ambaffadors  of  kings  are 
received.  The  other  prelates,  prothonotaries,  auditors  of 
the  rota,  and  other  officers,  are  hated  on  the  Heps  of  the 
throne  : the  courtiers  fit  on  the  ground  ; ambaffadors  on 
the  right,  and  confiftorial  and  fifeal  advocates  behind  the 
cardinals. 

Befides  the  public  confiftory,  there  is  alfo  a private  one, 
held  in  a retired  chamber,  called  the  chamber  of  pape- 
gay  ; the  pope’s  throne  here  being  only  raifed  two  fteps 
high. 

Nobody  is  here  admitted  but  the  cardinals,  whofe  opi- 
nions are  collected,  and  called  fentences.  Here  are  firft 
propofed  and  paffed  all  bulls  for  bifiioprics,  abbeys,  &c. 
Hence  bifiioprics,  and  abbeys,  are  faid  to  be  confiftorial 
benefices;  in  regard,  they  muft  be  propofed  in  the  con- 
fiftory, the  annates  be  paid  to  the  pope,  and  his  bulls 
taken. 

Anciently  they  were  eledlive  ; but  by  the  concordat, 
which  abolilhes  elections,  they  are  appointed  to  be  col- 
lated by  the  pope  alone,  on  the  nomination  of  the 
prince. 

Consistory  was  alfo  the  name  of  a court  under  Con- 
ftantine,  where  he  fat  in  perfon,  and  heard  caufes : the 
members  of  this  court  were  called  comites. 

Consistory  is  alfo  ufed  among  the  reformed,  for  a coun- 
cil or  affembly  of  minifters  and  elders,  to  regulate  their  af- 
fairs, difeiplinc,  See. 

Consistory,  or  Court  Chrifian,  in  the  Englifh  Laws , is 
a council  of  ecclefiaftical  perlons,  or  the  place  of  juftice  in 
an  ecclefiaftical  or  fpiritual  court. 

Every  archbilhop  and  bilhop  has  a confiftory-court,  held, 
before  his  chancellor  or  commiffary,  veho  is  the  judge,  and 
fuppofed  to  be  /killed  in  the  civil  and  canon  law,  either  in 
his  cathedral,  or  in  fome  other  convenient  place  of  his  dio- 
cefe,  for  ecclefiaftical  caufes,  ariiing  within  their  refpeftive 
diocefes.  In  places  of  the  diocefe,  far  diftant  from  the 
bifnop’s  confiftory,  the  bilhop  appoints  a commiffary,  com- 
miffarius  foraneus,  to  judge  in  all  caufes  within  a certain 
diftridt,  and  regiffer  to  enter  his  decrees,  See.  (2  Rol.  Abr. 
286.  Seld.  Hill.  Tithes,  413,  414-)  The  fpiritual  court 
was  anciently,  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  joined  with  the 
county  or  hundred  court  3 and  the  original  of  the  confiftory 

court, 
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court,  as  divided  from  thofe  courts,  is  found  in  a law  of  the 
Conqueror,  quoted  by  lord  Coke. 

From  this  court  there  lies  an  appeal  to  the  archbifhop  of 
each  province  refpeclively,  by  virtue  of  ftat.  24  Hen. VIII. 
e.  12. 

CONSOLATION,  one  of  the  places  in  Rhetoric,  where- 
in the  orator  endeavours  to  abate  and  moderate,  the  gnef  or 
concern  of  another. 

In  confolation,  a principal  regard  is  to  be  had  to  the  cir- 
cumftances  and  relations  of  the  parties.  Scaliger  confiders 
this  exceeding  well,  De  Arte  Poetica.  “ The  confolator, 
fays  he,  is  either  a fuperior,  an  inferior,  or  an  equal ; with 
regard,  either  to  preferment,  honour,  wealth,  wifdom,  or 
age.  Livia  is  therefore  to  comfort  Ovid,  in  a manner  very 
different  from  that  wherein  Ovid  comforts  Livia.  Ihus,  as 
to  authority,  a father  and  Ion,  C'cero  and  Pompey,  are  to 
condudt  their  confolations  very  differently  : fo  in  wealth  ; as 
if  a client  (hould  undertake  to  comfoit  Craffus : in  wifdom  ; 
as  when  Seneca  comforts  Polybius  and  his  mother : as  to 
age,  there  need  no  examples.” 

“ A fuperior  may  interpofe  his  authority,  and  may  even 
chide  ; a wife  man  may  even  difpute  ; fentences  will  become 
him.  An  inferior  is  to  (hew  refpecl  and  affection,  and  own 
lie  had  this  from  fome  wife  or  learned  perfon  : an  equal  to 
appeal  to  their  common  friendfhip.” 

CONSOLE,  in  Architecture,  a bracket  or  projedfing  body 
commonly  in  the  fhape  of  the  letter  S,  which  is  ufed  to  fup- 
port  a cornice,  vafe,  bull,  ftatue,  or  even  a column,  as  in 
the  barbarous  architecture  of  the  Diocletian  palace  at  Spa- 
latro.  Corbel  is  effentially  the  fame  thing  as  confole,  but  is 
generally  confined  to  the  defeription  of  Gothic  building. 

CONSOLLDA,  in  Botany,  Major  ; Bauh.  Pin.  See 
Symphytum  officinale. 

Con solida  media;  Bauh.  Pin.  See  Ajuga. 
Consolida  palujlris  ; Taber.  See  Senecio  palujlris. 
Con  solida  regalis ; Bauh.  Pin.  Taber.  Mone.  See 
Delphinium. 

CONSOLIDATION,  in  Law,  the  combining  and  unit- 
ing of  two  benefices  into  one  ; flat.  37  Hen.  VIII.  cap. 
21.  which  union  is  to  be  by  the  affent  of  the  ordinary,  pa- 
tron, incumbent,  &c.  and  to  be  of  fmall  churches  lying 
tsear  together. 

The  term  is  borrowed  from  the  civil  law  ; where  it  pro- 
perly fignifies  an  union  of  the  poffefiion,  or  occupation, 
with  the  property.  Thus,  if  a man  hath  by  legacy  ufu- 
frudum  fundi,  and  afterwards  buys  the  property,  or  fee-fim- 
ple,  of  the  heir;  this  is  called  a confolidation. 

Consolidation,  in  Surgery,  is  the  procefs  of  nature,  by 
which  a folution  of  continuity  is  united,  either  in  a foft  or 
hard  part  of  the  body  ; and,  as  this  procefs  was  formerly 
fuppofed  to  be  within  the  controul  of  furgeons,  the  reme- 
dial applications  employed  for  that  purpofe  were  denomi- 
jnated  confolidating  medicines,  or  Jarcotics.  Of  this  kind  were 
the  different  balfamic  and  refinous  unguents,  with  all  the 
flimulating  compofitions  containing  turpentine.  The  fur- 
geon  may  certainly  vary  the  ingredients  of  his  dreflings  in 
luch  a manuer  as  to  change  the  furface  of  a fore,  and,  in 
many  cafes,  fo  as  to  occalion  a healing  procefs ; but,  after 
all,  he  adls  only  as  the  hand-maid  of  nature,  and  is  unable 
to  advance  one  flep  towards  the  confolidation  of  a wound, 
unlefs  there  be  a previous  tendency  in  the  part  to  heal. 

Warm  flimulating  applications  will  indeed  caufe  a flow 
of  blood  to  the  part  whereon  they  are  applied  ; and  by  ex- 
citing the  healthy  a&ion  of  blood-veffels,  as  well  as  by  in- 
creafing  the  fenfibilitv  of  the  fkin  or  adjacent  ulcerated  fur- 
face,  they  may  promote  fuppuration,  and  even  contribute  to 


effeft  a cure,  where  it  feemed  unlikely  before.  In  this 
fenfe  of  the  term,  therefore,  we  may  admit  the  exiltence  of 
confolidating  remedies. 

‘ CONSONANCE,  in  Grammar,  denotes  a like  cadence, 
or  clofe  of  words,  periods,  &c. 

Confonances  are  ordinarily  faults  in  difeotirfe,  efpecially  in 
Englifh  profe  : though  the  ancients  make  a figure  of  them, 
which  they  call  o^oioteXsutov.  Too  great  a confonaney  in  the 
rhymes  has  always  an  ill  effeCt. 

Consonance,  in  Mufic , fignifies  the  union  or  agreement 
of  two  lounds  produced  at  the  fame  time,  and  in  this  fenfe, 
it  includes  all  lorts  of  mufical  intervals,  which  naturally  di- 
vide themfclves  into  three  kinds,  viz.  ill.  Concords,  or  luch 
as  produce  an  agreeable  and  pleafing  effect  upon  the  ear  ; fee 
that  article.  2d  lmperfeCt  or  tempered  concords,  which 
are  intervals  nearly  related  to  concords  in  refpecl  to  their 
pofition  in  the  fcale,  as  explained  when  we  were  treating  cf 
perfect  concords,  and  alfo  in  partaking  fomewhat  of  the 
pleafing  effedt  of  the  concords  to  wh’ch  they  belong,  when 
not  too  much  tempered ; thefeare  alfo  further  diltmgiufhed  by 
the  phenomena  of  Beats,  fee  that  article  ; and  Imperfect 
Concords  ; and  3d.  Difcords,  which  are  intervals  that  have 
a grating  or  difagreeafcle  jarring  effedl  upon  the  ear,  or 
fometime  a fluttering  roughnefs  when  nearly  equal  to  an 
imperfect  concord,  or  to  certain  intervals  in  the  fcale,  a3 
the  tones  major  and  minor,  the  tritone,  femidiapente,  and 
others,  as  mentioned  in  relating  Dr.  Robifon’s  experiments 
upon  the  concords.  See  Dtsco?.Dand  Flutter.  Confo- 
nance,  contidered  as  fignifying  a found  arifing  from  feveral 
others  founding  together,  whether  agreeable  or  difagreeable 
to  the  ear,  may  be  divided  into  concord  and  difeord.  On  this 
principle,  Dr.  Holder  defines  confonaney,  “ A paffage  of 
feveral  tunable  founds  through  the  medium,  frequently  mix- 
ing and  uniting  in  their  undulated  motions,  caufed  by  the 
well-proportioned  commenfurate  vibrations  of  the  fonorous 
bodies,  and  confequently  arriving  fmooth  and  fweet,  and 
plealant  to  the  ear;  as,  on  the  contrary,  dijfonancy,  he  main- 
tains to  arife  from  difproportionate  motions  of  founds,  not 
mixing,  but  jarring  andclafhing  as  they  pafs,  and  arriving  in 
the  ear  grating  and  offenfive.” 

This  notion  of  a confonance  exaflly  quadrates  with  that 
we  have  already  laid  down  for  a concord.  Accordingly,  moil 
authors  confound  the  two  together  ; though  fome  of  the 
more  accurate  diftinguifh  them  ; making  confonance  to  be 
what  the  word  implies,  a mere  founding  of  two  or  mote 
notes  together,  or  in  the  fame  time;  in  contradillin&ion  to 
the  motion  of  thofe  founds  in  fuccejjion,  or  one  after  the 
ether. 

In  effedt,  the  two  notions  coincide  ; for  two  notes,  thus 
played  in  confonance,  conflitute  a concord  ; and  two  notes 
that  pleafe  the  ear  in  confonance,  will  likewife  pleafe  it  in 
fucceffion.  Notes  in  confonance  conilitute  harmony,  as  notes 
in  fucceffion  conflitute  melody. 

In  the  popular  fenfe,  conlonances  ate  either fimple  or  com- 
pound, & c.  The  rnoll  perfect.  confonance  is  unifon  ; though 
many,  both  among  the  ancients  and  moderns,  difeard  it 
from  the  number  of  confonances  ; as  conceiving  confonance 
an  agreeable  mixture  of  different  founds,  grave  and  acute  ; 
not  a repetition  of  the  fame  found. 

The  fecond  confonance  is  the  oCtave  ; then  the  fifth,  the 
fourth,  the  thirds,  and  the  fixths  : the  rell  are  multiples,  or 
repetitions  of  thefe. 

Confonance  is  fometimes  ufed  by  writers  in  the  fame 
fenfe  with  concord,  and  thus,  fuch  are  faid  to  be  variable, 
and  the  term  imperfect  is  prefixed  when  applied  to  intervals 
which  have  a major  and  a minor  of  the  fame  name,  as  thirds 
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and  fixth,  and  perfect  when  applied  to  concords  which  ne- 
ver change  their  name,  as  the  fifth,  fourth,  ando&ave;  the 
abfurdity  of  th:s  ufe  of  the  words  perfect  and  imperfect  is  fo 
apparent,  that  we  wifh  to  iee  them  difufed,  and  difcounte- 
nanced  in  elementary  books  on  mufic,  in  order  that  thefe 
terms  may  exclufively  apply  to  intervals  corre&ly  tuned  or 
perfect  in  rtfpeCt  of  their  accordance,  or  the  reverfe  : there 
was  an  impropriety  in  originally  afiigning  one  name  to  the 
thirds  and  to  the  fixth,  which  naturally  have  no  nearer  rela- 
tion to  each  other,  than  the  fourth  and  fifth,  or  o&ave  and 
unifon,  or  even  fo  much  ; but  thefe  being  eftablifbecf  in  ufe, 
may  fafely  remain,  without  our  continuing  to  confound  and 
reverfe  all  ideas  of  perfe&ion  and  imperfeflion,  in  confe- 
quence  only  of  this  defedt  in  the  mufical  nomenclature. 

Confonances  are  faid,  by  Dr.  Smith,  (Harmonics,  p.  19.) 
to  be  pure,  where  none  of  the  equal  times  between  the  pulfes 
of  the  acuter  found  are  fubdivided  by  any  intermediate  pulfe 
of  the  graver  ; and  interrupted  when  any  of  thofe  equal  times 
are  interrupted  by  cue  or  more  pulfes  of  the  graver  found. 
See  Cycle. 

CONSONANT,  in  Grammar,  a letter  which  cannot  be 
perfectly  founded  by  itfelf  ’,  but  joined  with  a vowel,  forms 
an  articulate  found,  by  a particular  motion  or  contact  of  the 
parts  of  the  mouth : and  hence  the  name  confonant,  q.  d. 
qua  fonant  cum  alia. 

A confonant,  confidering  it  philofophically,  is  nothing 
elfe  but  the  modification  of  a found,  produced  by  means  of 
the  organs  of  the  voice,  not  a produftion  of  found  itfelf : 
thus,  v.  gr.  the  founds  fignified  by  the  charafters,  a,  e,  i, 

0 , u,  &c.  are  differently  modified  when  we  fay  ah,  than 
when  we  fay  ac  or  ca , ad  or  da  ; and  thofe  modifications  are 
called  confonants. 

Accordingly,  Dr.  Wilkins  (Effay  towards  a real  Cha- 
racter, p.  366.)  defines  confonants  to  be  thofe  letters,  in 
the  pronouncing  of  which  the  breath  is  intercepted,  by 
fome  collifion  or  clofure,  among  the  inftruments  of  fpeech  : 
and  for  this  reafon,  he  fays,  they  are  ftyled  “ claufee  litera,” 
in  contradiftin&ion  to  vowels,  which  are  “ aperta.”  See 
Vowel. 

Confonants  are  divided  into  Jingle,  as  b,  m,  q,  8cc.  and 
doublet  as  x in  axillary , correlponding  to  the  | of  the 
Greeks. 

Confonants  have  been  alfo  divided  into  mutes  and  femi- 
vowels.  The  mutes  are  fuch  as  cannot  be  founded  at  all 
without  a vowel,  and  all  of  which  begin  their  found  with  a 
confonant ; as  b,  d,  g,  k,  p,  q,  t,  and  c hard,  being  expreffed 
be,  de,  te,  &c.  The  femi-vowels  have  of  themfelves  an  im- 
perfect found,  and  all  begin  with  a vowel  ; as  /,  m,  n,  r,f, 
s,  &c,  being  founded  ef,  el,  em , & c.  Four  of  thefe,  viz. 

1,  m,  n,  r,  are  diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of  liquids,  from 
their  readily  uniting  with  other  confonants,  and  flowing,  as 
it  were,  into  their  founds.  The  mutes,  as  fome  writers 
have  defcribed  them,  are  thofe  confonants  whofe  founds  can- 
not be  protraCted  ; and  the  femi-vowels  are  thofe  whofe 
founds  can  be  continued  at  pleafure,  partaking  of  the  nature 
of  vowels,  from  which  they  derive  their  name.  The  mutes 
may  again  be  fubdivided  into  pure , being  thofe  whofe  founds 
cannot  be  at  all  prolonged,  as  k,  p,  t ; and  impure,  whofe 
founds  may  be  continued  for  a fhort  time,  as  b,  d,  g.  The 
femi-vowels  may  be  fubdivided  into  vocal  and  ajpirated : the 
former  being^  formed  by  the  voice,  and  the  latter  by  the 
breath.  The  vocal,  which  are  eleven,  are  /,  m,  n,  r,  v,  w, 
y:  js,  th  flat,  zh,  ng  ; and  the  afpirated,  five  in  number,  are 
/,  h,f,  th  fharp, Jb.  The  vocal  femi-vowels  may  be  fubdi- 
vided into  pure,  which  are  formed  entirely  by  the  voice,  and 
impure,  which  are  fuch  as  have  a mixture  of  breath  with  the 
voice.  Of  the  pure  there  are  Even,  viz.  /,  m,  n,  r,  w,  y, 


ng  ; and  four  of  the  impure,  viz.  v,  z,  th  flat,  zh.  The 
popular  writer,  whofe  “ Grammar”  we  are  now  citing,  has 
given  the  following  lift,  exhibiting  the  founds  of  the  con- 
fonants, which  are  twentv-two  in  number. 

b as  heard  in  bay,  tub. 

d day,  fad. 

f off,  for. 

v van,  love. 

g g°- 

h hot. 

k kill,  oak. 

I lap,  all. 

m - my,  mum. 

n no,  on. 

p '• pit,  map. 

r rat,  far. 

f f0,  kfs. 

z zed,  buzz. 

t to,  mat. 

<iu  ■ wo. 

3 — ye* 

ng  ing. 

Jh  fhv,  afh. 

th  thin. 

th  then. 

zh  vifion. 

Mr.  Murray  adds,  that  feveral  letters  marked  in  the  Eng-- 
lifh  alphabet,  as  confonants,  are  either  fuperfluous,  or  re* 
prefent,  not  Ample,  but  complex  founds.  C,  e.  g.  is  fuper- 
fluous in  both  its  founds  ; the  one  being  expreffed  by  k,  and 
the  other  by  f.  G,  ia-the  foft  pronunciation,  is  not  a 
Ample  but  a complex  found  ; as  age  is  pronounced  adge.  J 
is  unneceffary,  becaufe  its  found,  and  that  of  the  foft  g,  are 
in  our  languagethe  fame.  with  its  attendant  u,  is  either 
complex,  and  refolvable  into  kw,  as  in  quality  ; or  unnecef- 
faty,  becaufe  its  found  is  the  fame  with  h,  as  in  opaque.  X 
is  compounded  of  gs,  as  in  example , or  of  is,  as  in  expect. 
See  Murray’s  Engliflt  Grammar,  p.  4,  &c.  ed.  8. 

Dr.  Wilkins  (ubi  fupra)  difapproves  of  the  common  di- 
vifion  of  confonants  into  femi-vowels  and  mutes  j and  prefers 
the  diftribution  of  them  into  three  kinds,  viz.  fpiritous  or 
breathed,  femi- fpiritous  or  half-breathed,  and  non- fpiritous 
or  breathlefs.  By  the  former  he  means  fuch  confonants  as 
require  to  the  framing  of  them  a more  throng  emiflion  of  the 
breathy  either  through  the  nofe  or  mouth  ; and  he  diftin-- 
guilhes  thofe  that  are  formed  bv  expiration  through  the  nofe 
into  fonorous,  a3  m,  n,  ng,  and  mute,  as  hm,  hn,  and  hng  t 
the  fonorous  being  luch  as  require  fome  vocal  found  for 
framing  them,  and  the  mutes  being  other  letters  of  the  fame 
configuration,  pronounced  by  a ftrorig  emiflion  of  the  breath, 
without  any  vocal  found.  The  fpiritous  confonants  that 
are  formed  by  breathing  through  the  mouth  are  alfo  of  two 
kinds,  viz.  fonorous,  as  v , dh,  l,  r,  z,  zh  ; and  mute,  as 
f,  th,  hi,  hr, f,  and  J:. 

Semi-fpiritous  or  half-breathed  confonants  are  fuch  as  are 
accompanied  with  fome  kind  of  vocal  murmur,  as  b,  d,  g 5 
whereas  thofe  are  denominated  non-fpiritous  or  breathlefs 
which  are  wholly  mute,  as  p,  t,  c.  Thus,  b and  p are 
framed  when  the  breath  is  intercepted  by  the  clofure  of 
the  lips  • the  firft  of  them  being  more  foft,  with  fome  kind 
of  murmur  ; the  other  more  hard,  and  wholly  mute.  Again, 
d and  t are  commonly  framed  by  an  appalfe  or  collifion  of 
the  top  of  the  tongue  againft  the  teeth  or  upper  gums  j the 
firft  being  more  foft  and  gentle,  with  fome  kind  of  mur- 
mar ; the  other  wholly  mute.  Moreover,  g and  e are 
framed  more  inwardly,  by  an  interception  of  the  breath  to- 
wards the  throat  by  the  middle  or  root  of  the  tongue,  with 
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fucii  a kind  of  difference  between  them  asfubfifts  in  the  two 
former  cafes.  The  confonants  already  enumerated  belong 
to  the  clafs  of  thofe  that  are  fimple  ; but  thofe  that  are 
called  compound  are  ufually  diftinguilhed  into  fuch  as  are 
afpirated,  and  fuch  as  are  double  : the  former  feem  to  be 
blended  with  h,  and  are  ufually  fo  written  ; and  the  latter 
are  compounded  of  fome  of  the  other  letters,  but  for  the 
fake  of  difpatch  and  brevity  in  writing,  they  are  in  feveral 
languages  expreffed  by  fingle  charaSers,  and  reckoned  in 
the  alphabet  as  if  they  were  diftindt  fpecies  of  fimple  letters  : 
fuch  in  the  Latin  alphabet  are  q and  x,  and  the  double  let- 
ter z,  whofe  power  is  the  fame  as  ds  or  ts.  The  confonant 
q is  allowed  to  be  a compound  of  c and  u ; but  what  is  the 
true  original  of  j confonant,  and  that  power  attributed  to  ch 
in  the  words  charity,  cheefe,  See,  have  not  been  io  well  afeer- 
tained.  It  is  plain  that  neither  of  them  is  a fingle  letter, 
becaufe  in  the  prolation  of  them  we  do  not  end  with  the 
fame  found  with  which  we  began  : it  feems,  however,  to  be 
plain  thaty  confonant  is  a compound  of  d and  zb,  and  ch  of 
t and  Jh.  As  for  the  other  three  confonants  that  are 
reckoned  in  the  common  alphabet,  k , w,  Dr.  Wilkins 
thinks  them  unneceffary.  If  c,  he  fays,  be  ufed  always  ac- 
cording to  its  proper  power,  k muft  be  fuperfluous  ; and 
therefore  the  Wellh,  who  ufe  c for  only  one  kind  of  found, 
have  no  k.  And  as  for  the  letters  w and  y,  their  power  is 
the  fame  with  that  of  the  vowels  a and  »,  as  will  evidently 
appear  when  they  are  rapidly  pronounced  before  any  other 
vowel  by  way  of  diphthong,  fo  as  to  make  but  one  fyllable, 
aar  or  war,  fifim  or  fwim,  »es  or  yes,  toke  or  yoke.  Upon 
the  whole,  Dr.  Wilkins  enumerates  34  fimple  letters,  3 of 
which  are  vowels,  and  26  confonants,  befides  24  diphthongs. 
See  Letter. 

According  to  fome  writers,  the  moll  natural  diviilon  of 
confonants  is  that  of  the  Hebrew  grammarians  ; who  have 
been  imitated  in  this  refpedt  by  the  grammarians  of  other 
oriental  languages  : thefe  divide  the  conlonants  into-  five 
claffes,  with  regard  to  the  five  principal  orders  of  the  voice  ; 
which  all  contribute,  it  is  true,  but  one  more  notably  than 
the  reft,  to  certain  modifications,  which  make  five  general 
kinds  of  confonants.  Each  kind,  or  clafs,  comprehends 
feveral  confonants,  which  refult  from  the  different  degrees  of 
the  fame  modification,  or  from  the  different  motions  of  the 
fame  organs. 

Thefe  organs  are  the  throat,  palate,  tongue,  teeth,  and  lips  ; 
whence  the  five  claffes  of  confonants  are  denominated  gut- 
tural, palatal.  Ungual,  dental,  and  labial . 

We  account  lixteen  confonants  in  the  Englilh  alphabet, 
viz.  b,  c,  d,f,  g,  k,  l,  m,  n,  p,  q , r,  f,  t , x,  z ; to  which  there 
are  three  others  to  be  added,  viz.  the  h,  andy  confonants, 
and  v confonant,  which  make  the  whole  number  of  con- 
fonants nineteen  : one  whereof  is  guttural,  viz.  the  afpirate 
h\  five  palatal,  viz.  c,  as  when  pronounced  before  a,  0,  and 
u,  as  in  cavern . corn,  curiofty ; g,  as  in  Geneva-,  j confonant 
in  julep  ; k in  kernel ; and  q in  query . To  thele  fome  have 
added  w and  y,  which  arc  really  conlonants  when  they  begin 
a word  or  fynable;  although  in  every  other  fituation  they 
are  called  vowels.  That  they  are  confonants  when  ufed  as 
initials  feems  to  be  evident,  from  their  not  admitting  the 
article  an  before  them,  and  from  their  following  a vowel 
without  any  hiatus  or  difficulty  of  utterance  ; that  in  other 
fituations  they  are  vowels  appears  Irom  their  regularly  taking 
the  found  of  other  vowels. 

The  four  lingual  confonants  are  d,l,  n,  t ; the  four  dental 
zr e r,  s,  x z.  the  three  laft  whereof  are  hijfers  ; and  five 
labial,  b f m,  p,  and  v confonant. 

With  regai  d to  which  divifion  it  may  be  obferved,  that 
though  the  g be  modified  in  three  different  manners,  as  it 


comes  before  an  a,  an  0,  or  an  u ; yet  it  is  Hill  a confonant 
of  the  palate  ; that  the  j conlonant  differs  in  nothing  but  its 
figure  from  the  g before  e or  i;  that  k has  the  fame  pro- 
nunciation with  thee;  that  x comprehends  the  found  of 
two  ictters  in  its  found,  viz.  c or  k,  and  f or  another  c,  as 
in  Alexander,  and  Alexis,  which  we  pronounce  as  if  wrote 
Alecfandcr  and  Aleccis,  or  Alecfs ; and  that  the  c before 
an  e or  i,  is  no  confonant  of  the  palate,  becaufe  in  that  cafe 
it  lofes  its  proper  found,  and  affumes  the  hilling  found  of 
the/ 

The  abbot  Dangeau  thinks  the  nature  of  the  divifion  of 
the  Hebrew  grammarians  to  be  very  reafonable;  but  he 
does  not  acquiefce  in  the  diftribution  they  have  made  of 
them  : to  find  a natural  and  juft  divifion  ot  the  confonants, 
he  obferves,  no  regard  muft  be  had  to  the  characters  that 
reprefent  them;  nor  any  thing  be  confidered  but  their 
found,  or  the  modification  they  give  the  found. 

On  this  principle,  the  fame  author  finds  in  the  French 
five  labial  confonants,  b,p,  v,f,  and  nr,  five  palatal  ones,  d.f, 
g,  k,  n , four  hijfers,/,  z,j,ch;  two  liquids,  l and  r;  two 
that  run  into  and  mix  with  each  other,  as  //,  and  gn;  which 
laft,  however,  is  peculiar  to  the  French  language  ; and  the 
h afpirate. 

He  adds,  1.  That  m and  n are  properly  two  nafal  con- 
fonants; the  m , a b paffed  through  the  nofe,  and  the  n a d , 
in  like  manner,  pronounced  through  the  nofe;  and,  in 
efftdl;  people  with  a cold  pronounce  barket  for  market , Ued 
for  need.  Sec. 

2.  That  among  the  confonants,  fome  are  weak,  others 
ftrong  ; their  difference  confiding  in  this,  that  the  former  are 
preceded  with  a fmall  emiffion  of  the  voice,  which  foftens 
them,  which  the  latter  have  not.  The  weak  are  b,  c,  d, 
g,  z,  j ; the  ftrong,  p,  f,  t,  k,  J,  ch. 

It  may  be  here  obierved,  that  when  we  fpeak  of  a pe’fon’s 
talking  through  the  nofe,  it  muft  be  underftood  in  a fenfe 
quite  different  from  what  the  words  feems  naturally  to  im- 
port : fince  the  nofe  in  this  cafe  concurs  lefs  to  the  pronun- 
ciation than  when  we  do  not  fpeak  through  the  nofe  ; in 
regard  the  air,  not  being  able  to  make  its  way  through  the 
nofe,  is  returned  into  the  mouth,  where  it  forms  a dull 
obtufe  found,  called  nafal. 

From  the  who'e  we  may  conclude,  that  the  excefs  of 
confonants  in  one  language  above  another  only  confifts  in 
this,  that  there  are  more  modifications  of  found  received 
and  eftablifhed  in  the  one  than  in  the  other:  for  all  men,  hav- 
ing the  fame  organs,  may  form  the  fame  modifications  ; fo 
that  it  is  entirely  owing  to  cultom,  nothing  to  nature,  that 
the  Englilh  have  not  the  9 of  the  Greeks,  the  ain  and  heih 
of  the  Hebrews,  the  ch  of  the  Germans,  the  gn  of  the 
French,  the  gl  of  the  Italians,  the  //.of  the  Wellh,  &c. 

Aifo,  that  the  Chinefe  have  no  r,  the  Iroquois  no  labial 
confonants,  the  Hurons  have  abundance  of  afpirates,  and  the 
Arabs  and  Georgians  abundance  of  double  confonants : 
which  laft  is  owing  to  this,  that  they  make  feveral  organs 
concur  ftror.gly  and  equally  to  the  modification  of  a found; 
whereas,  in  the  reft,  only  one  organ  is  moved  very  ftrongly 
and  fenfibly,  and  the  reft  weakly. 

It  is  hence  alfo  vifible,  that  in  all  languages  the  afpirate?, 
or  guttural  letters,  are  real  confonants  ; fince  the  throat 
modifies  the  found  as  much  as  the  palate,  tongue,  or  lips. 

Laftly,  to  find  all  the  confonants  that  may  be  formed  in 
any  language,  there  needs  nothing  but  to  obferve  all  the 
modifications  that  the  founds  of  fpeech  will  admit  of,  by 
which  we  fhall  have  all  the  confonants  practicable. 

Dr.  Hunter  (Edinb.  Tranf.  vol.  ii.)  in  his  inveftigation 
of  the  manner  in  which'  confonants  are  formed,  diftinguilhes 
them  in  two  different  rtfpe&s,  viz.  by  the  operation  of 
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the  breath  which  is  employed  to  make  them  audible.  There 
are  five  pofuions,  he  fays,  by  which  the  vocal  found  is  to 
be  articulated  : the  Jirfi  is  formed  by  the  clofe  junction  of 
the  lips,  fo  that  no  breath  is  lufferea  to  tranfpire,  and  the 
juft  modification  of  this  pofition  is  that  called  oral,  when 
the  paffage  of  the  breath  or  found  by  the  nofe  is  flopped, 
and  thus  are  formed  the  letters  p and  b ; and  the  fecor.d 
modification,  termed  the  nafal,  is  formed  by  opening  the 
communication,  or  exit,  by  the  nofe,  and  fttffering  the 
found  or  breath  to  pafs  that  way  ; in  which  cafe  the  letter 
m is  founded.  The  fccond  pofition  is  formed  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  under  lip  to  the  fore-teeth  of  the  upper  jaw, 
which  do  not  form  an  abfolute  interruption  to  the  breath, 
but  fuffer  it  to  pafs  in  an  audible  manner,  by  means  of  the 
rellraint  with  which  it  is  made  to  pafs : and  then  are  pro- 
duced the  letters  f and  v.  The  third  pofition  is  formed  by  a 
fimilar  application  of  the  tongue  to  the  fore-teeth,  and  a 
fimilar  expreffion  of  the  breath ; thefe  producing  the  two 
confonants  0 and  lh.  The  fourth  pofition  is  formed  by  the 
application  of  the  point  or  fore  part  of  the  tongue  to  the 
root  of  the  fame  teeth,  or  fore  part  of  the  palate,  which  pofi- 
tion may  be  varioufly  modified  ; as  by  applying  the  tongue 
clofely  to  the  palate,  fo  as  to  form  an  abfolute  interruption 
of  the  breath,  in  a manner  fimilar  to  that  of  the  firft  pofition, 
which  may  be  called  the  mute  modification,  and  which  feems 
to  form  the  confonants  t and  d.  -2.  The  tongue  is  not  kept 
clofely  fixed  to  the  palate,  but  fuffers  the  breath  to  be  ex- 
preffed  in  an  audible  manner,  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  fecond 
and  third  pofitions : this  may  be  termed  the  /dilating  modi- 
fication, and  is  that  by  which  are  expreffed f and  z.  3.  The 
paffage  of  the  breath  between  the  point  of  the  tongue  and  the 
palate  is  opened  alternately  in  a quick  and  tremulous  vibra- 
tion: this  may  be  denominated  the  vibratory  modification, 
and  ferves  to  form  the  letter  r.  4.  The  pafiage  of  the  breath 
or  found  is  not  interrupted  in  any  degree,  but  it  is  made  to 
pafs  in  a very  peculiar  manner  through  the  mouth  ; for 
this  purpofe  the  tongue  is  clofely  applied  to  the  fore  part 
of  the  palate,  but  it  is  retrafted  on  each  fide  fo  as  to  leave 
an  open  fpace,  and  then  a pafiage  is  preferved  for  the  breath, 
which  goes  under  the  tongue  and  out  of  the  mouth  : this 
may  be  termed  the  liquid  modification,  and  ferves  to  form  the 
fonorous  letter  /.  5.  The  lateral  paffages  opened  for  the 

breath  in  the  laft  modification  are  fhut,  and  the  found  at 
the  fame  time  is  fuffered  to  efcape  by  the  nafal  paffage, 
as  in  the  fecond  modification  of  the  /tfl  pofition:  this  may 
be  denominated  the  nafal  modification, and  produces  the  letter 
n.  Tne  ffth  pofition  is  formed  in  all  refpedts  like  the 
fourth,  but  only  by  a different  part  of  the  tongue  and  palate, 
and  has  the  fame  number  of  modifications,  which  correfpond 
in  their  nature,  and  may  be  denominated  in  the  fame  man- 
ner. Thus,  the  letters  k and  g are  formed  in  the  mute  modifi- 
cation; fh  and  j in  the  f Mating;  the  guttural  or  Northum- 
brian r in  the  vibratory;  the  Spanifh  ll,  or  the  French/ 
mouillee,  in  the  liquid;  and  the  guttural  n or  the  Englifii 
ng  in  the  nafal  modification.  Having  thus  explained  the 
feveral  pofitions  of  the  organ,  with  their  different  modifica- 
tions, Dr.  Hutton  proceeds  to  illuftrate  the  formation  of 
the  confonants,  and  articulations  of  voice,  by  the  adlion  of 
the  breath  and  found.  In  all  the  pofitions  of  the  articulating 
organ,  he  fays,  there  i^  either  employed  the  fimple  afpira- 
tion  of  the  breath,  or  a found  produced  in  the  wind-pipe, 
and  modified  in  the  articulating  organ.  Thus,  in  all  the 
pofitions,  and  in  feveral  of  their  modifications,  there  are 
produced  two  diftindt  articulators,  according  either  as  found 
is  emitted  along  with  the  articulation,  or  only  the  breath 
employed  without  any  other  found.  Hence  proceeds  the 
Vot.  IX. 


diftindlion  of  routes  and  confonants  among  the  articulators 
of  voice. 

But  in  each  of  thefe  diftindfions  of  mutes  and  confonants, 
it  is  neceffary  to  make  a fub-diftindtion,  according  as  the 
articulator  is  either  perfedl  or  imperfedt,  whether  as  a mute 
or  as  a confonant.  Each  of  thefe,  the  author  explains  in 
the  following  manner:  The  perfedt  mute  can  only  take 
place  in  thofe  pofitions  in  which  the,  breath  is  abfolutely  in- 
terrupted by  the  clofe  or  imoervious  organ;  which  does  not 
happen  in  the  fecond  and  third  pofitions,  and  only  in  fome 
of  the  modifications  of  the  fourth  and  fifth.  This  mute 
articulator  is  formed,  either  by  interrupting  the  vocal 
found  with  the  clofe  pofition,  in  which  cafe  it  is  a final  ar- 
ticulator; or  by  beginning  to  exprefs  the  vocal  found  in  this 
clofe  pofition,  when  it  forms,  upon  opening  the  paffage,  an 
initial  articulator.  Of  this  kind  there  are  juft  three  arti- 
culators, correfponding  to  the  three  pofitions  in  which  the 
organ  may  be  abfolutely  clofed,  in  relation  to  the  exit  of 
the  breath:  thefe  are  p in  the  frf  pofition,  t in  the  fourth, 
and  k in  the  fifth  pofition.  The  imperfedt  mute  is  formed 
by  emitting  a guttural  found,  or  that  of  the  wind-pipe,  in 
thefe  three  pofitions  of  the  mute  articulator.  The  found 
here  is  extremely  limited;  for  it  is  neceffarily  rellridted  to 
that  quantity  of  breath  which  may  be  expelled  through  the 
founding  wind-pipe  in  eompreffing  the  air,  or  diftending  the 
cavity  of  the  clofe  organ.  Thefe  Ihort  founded  articulators 
may'  therefore  be  termed  impcrfedl  mutes.  The  b , d,  and  g , 
are  the  three  imperfedt  mutes,  correfponding  to  the  three 
abfolute  mutes,  p,  t,  and  k,  of  the  frf,  fourth  and  ffth  po- 
fitions. In  the  fibilating  articulators  of  th.e  fecond  and  third 
pofitions,  and  of  the  fecond  modification  of  the  fourth  and 
ffth  pofitions,  the  breath  may  be  continually  emitted,  either 
with  the  fimple  expiration,  or  attended  with  the  guttural 
found.  This,  then,  forms  two  cafes  of  articulation,  differ- 
ing from  each  other,  and  alfo  from  the  other  two  cafes 
of  mute  articulation ; feeing  that  in  the  prefent  cafe,  whe- 
ther the  confonant  be  formed  with  a guttural  found,  or  only 
an  audible  afpiration,  it  is  a continued  thing,  and  is  not  ne- 
ceffarily terminated,  as  in  the  mutes,  by  the  clofe  pofition  of 
the  organ.  Now,  as  in  the  cafe  of  mutes,  we  have  the  dif- 
tindtion  of  perfedt  and  imperfedt,  with  regard  to  that  fpecies 
of  letter,  fo,  in  the  cafe  of  confonants,  we  have  a fpecies 
which  is  perfedt,  and  one  which  is  imperfedt.  The  imper- 
fedt  fpecies  of  confonant-articulators  is  formed  in  the  four 
fibilating  pofitions  and  modifications  juft. now  mentioned, 
viz.  the /in  the  fecond  pofition,  the  6 in  the  third  pofition, 
the  /in  the  fibilating  modification  of  the  fourth,  and  the  f 
in  that  of  the  ffth  pofition.  To  perfect  thofe  four  confo- 
nants, we  have  merely  to  add  the  guttural  found  to  the  con- 
tinued expiration,  and  we  then  produce  of  the  / the  v,  of 
the  0 the  th , of  the  / the'z,  and  of  the  fo  they.  We  have 
now  only  remaining  the  nafal  modification  of  the  frf  pofi. 
tion,  which  gives  thfe  confonant  m ; the  vibratory  modifica- 
tion of  the  fourth  and  ffth  pofitions,  which  give  two  fpecies 
of  the  letter  r;  the  liquid  modifications,  which  give  two  fpe- 
cies of  the  letter  l ; and  the  nafal  modifications  of  thofe  two 
laft  pofitions,  which  give  two  fpecies  of  the  letter  n.  In 
none  of  all  thefe  is  formed  a diltindt  articulator,  by  means 
of  the  fimple  afpiration ; confequently  all  thefe  are  perfedt: 
confonants.  Our  author  obferves,  that  the  letter  h is  a 
general  articulator,  which  is  formed  in  many  different  pofi. 
tions  of  the  vocal  organ.  Diphthongs  and  confonant- vowels, 
or  rather  articulating  vowels,  are  formed  in  the  following 
manner:  the  diphthong,  by  founding  both  vowels  equally 
in  the  time  of  one;  the  confonant-vowel  again,  by  an  un- 
equal divifron  of  this  time,  or  by  Aiding  quickly  from  the  pc- 
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fition  of  the  two  extreme  vowels  t and  u,  to  the  vocal  found 
which  is  to  be  thus  art'culated.  See  Vowel. 

Consonant,  is  a term  in  Mafic,  which  Dr.  Callcott  in 
his  Mufical  Grammar  applies  to  the  concords,  oftave,  fifth, 
fouith,  thirds  major  and  minor,  and  fixths  major  and  minor. 
The  confonant  triads,  or  common  chords,  according  to  the 
fame  author  arc, 


in  the  major  mode  jf'A -0~ 

' 


~tst 


, and  in  the  mi. 


nor  mode 





See  Triad. 


CONSORT.  Queen.  See  Qjjeen. 

CONSOUND,  in  Botany.  See  Symphytum  and  So- 

L1DAGO. 

CONSOW,  in  Geography.,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  pa- 
latinate  of  Sandomirz  ; 28  miles  S.E.  of  Radom. 

CONSPIRACY,  in  La-jj,  is  taken  for  a combination  or 
confederacy  to  do  fomething  evil,  or  illegal:  though  in  the 
original  fenfe  of  the  word,  and  in  its  ufe  in  other  languages, 
it  lignifies  merely  an  agreement,  whether  for  good,  bad,  or 
matters  indifferent. 

In  our  ftatutes  and  law  books,  confpiracy , in  a general 
fenfe,  is  frequently  confounded  with  maintenance,  and  cham - 
party. 

Conspiracy,  in  its  fpecial  fignification,  is  ufed  for  a 
confederacy  of  two,  at  lead,  falfely  to  indift  one,  or  procure 
him  to  be  indifted  of  felony;  who,  after  acquittal,  fhall 
have  writ  of  confpiracy.  See  33  Edw.  I.  flat.  2.  7 Hen.  V. 
18  Hen.  VI.  c.  12.  The  term  is  now  commonly  ufed  for 
the  unlawful  combination  of  journeymen  to  raife  their  wages, 
or  to  refufe  working,  except  on  certain  ftipulated  conditions; 
an  offence  particularly  provided  for  by  fiat.  2 & 3 Ed.  VI. 
c.  15.  revifed,  continued,  and  confirmed  by  flat.  22  & 23 
Car.  II.  c.  19  (now  expired)  ;*which  enafts,  among  other 
things,  that  “ if  any  artificers  do  confpire,  that  they  fhall 
not  do  their  work  but  at  a certain  price,  or  fhall  not  take 
upon  them  to  finifh  what  another  hath  begun,  or  fhall  do 
but  a certain  work  in  a day,  or  fhall  not  work  but  at  cer- 
tain times,  every  perfon  fo  confpiring  fhall  forfeit  for  the 
firft  offence,  10/.  or  be  imprifoned  20  days;  for  the  fecond, 
20/.  or  be  pilloried  ; and  for  the  third,  40/.  or  be  pilloried, 
lofe  an  ear,  and  become  infamous.”  This  ftatute  appears 
to  be  yet  in  force,  though  it  be  not  frequently  reforted  to 
for  remedy  in  this  cafe;  the  proceeding  being  ufually  by  in- 
diftment for  confpiracy. 

By  the  common  law  all  confpirators  wrongfully  to  preju- 
dice a third  perfon  are  highly  criminal,  x Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  72. 
§ 2.  flat.  5 Eliz.  c.  4.  Journeymen  confederating  and  refufing 
to  work  unlefs  for  certain  wages,  may  be  indifted  for  a con- 
fpiracy, although  the  ftatutes  which  regulate  their  work 
and  wages  do  not  diredt  this  mode  of  profecution;  for  the 
offence  confifts  in  the  confpiring,  and  not  in  the  refufal : 
and  all  confpiracies  are  illegal,  though  the  fubjeft-matter  of 
them  may  be  lawful.  Thus  alfo,  a bare  confpiracy  to  do 
a lawful  aft  to  an  unlawful  end  is  a crime,  though  no  aft  be 
done  in  confequence  of  it.  8 Mod.  321.  The  faft  of  con- 
fpiring  need  not  be  proved  on  the  trial,  but  may  be  col- 
lefted  by  the  jury  from  collateral  cireumftances.  1 Black. 
Rep.  392.  Stra.  144.  And  if  the  parties  concur  in  doing 
the  aft,  although  they  were  not  previoufly  acquainted  with 
each  other,  it  is  confpiracy.  1 Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  72.  § 2. 
Writ  of  confpiracy  lies  for  him  that  is  indiftcd  of  a trefpafs, 


and  acquitted,  though  it  was  not  felony ; alfo  upon  an  in- 
dictment for  a riot.  2 Mod.  306.  5 Mod.  405.  Writ  of 
confpiracy  lies  where  a man  is  falfely  indifted  of  any  crime 
which  may  prejudice  his  fame  or  reputation  ; and  though  it 
doth  not  import  flander,  if  it  endanger  his  liberty,  or  the 
indictment  be  injurious  to  his  property,  &c.  3 Salk.  97, 

But  though  a confpiracy  to  charge  falfely  be  indidtable, 
yet  the  party  ought  to  fiiew  himfelf  to  be  innocent  ; for  the 
writ  of  confpiracy  doth  not  lie  without  an  acquittal.  Mod. 
Caf.  127.  185,  186.  Not  only  writ  of  cor.fpiiacy,  which 
is  a civil  aftion  at  the  fuit  of  the  party,  but  alfo  aftion  on 
the  cafe  in  the  nature  of  a writ  of  confpiracy,  doth  lie  for  a 
falfe  and  malicious  accufation  of  any  crime,  whether  capital 
or  not  capital,  even  of  high  treafon  ; and  this,  though  the 
bill  of  indiftment  be  found  ignoramus,  or  it  does  not  go  fo 
far  as  an  indiftment.  And  the  fame  damages  may  be  reco- 
vered in  fuch  aftion  as  in  a writ  of  confpiracy,  where  the 
party  is  lawfully  acquitted  by  verdift.  1 Rol.  Abr.  Ill, 
JI2.  9 Rep.  36.  Gilb.  Ca.  1S3.  10  Mod.  148.  214. 

Salk.  15.  An  aftion  on  the  cafe  is  preferable,  as  it  is  more 
in  ufe,  and  the  proceedings  more  eafy  and  not  attended 
with  fuch  niceties  as  the  writ  of  confpiracy. 

If  one  falfely  and  malicioufly  procure  another  to  be  ar- 
refted,  and  brought  before  a juftice  of  peace  to  be  examined 
concerning  a felony,  &c.  on  purpofe  to  vex  and  difgrace 
him,  and  put  him  to  charges  and  trouble,  although  he  is 
not  indifted  for  the  fame,  yet  he  may  have  an  “ aftion  on 
the  cafe  in  which  he  need  not  aver  that  he  was  lawfully 
acquitted,  as  he  ought  to  do  in  a writ  of  confpiracy;  but  he 
mutt  aver  that  the  accufation  was  falfe  et  malitiofe,  which 
words  are  neceffary  in  the  declaration  ; and  it  muft  appear 
that  there  was  no  ground  for  it.  And  as  an  “ aftion  on 
the  cafe”  may  be  profecuted  againft  one  perfon,  where  the 
writ  of  confpiracy  or  indiftment  doth  not  lie  but  againft 
two,  this  aftion  is  moft  commonly  brought.  1 Danv.  Abr. 
208.  213.  2 Inft.  562.  638. 

Confpirators  may  be  indifted  at  the  fuit  of  the  king,  and 
at  the  common  law,  one  may  prefer  an  indiftment  againft 
confpirators,  though  nothing  be  executed  : however,  the 
confpiracy  ought  to  be  declared  by  fome  aft,  or  promife  to 
ftand  by  one  another,  &c.  But  a bare  confpiracy  will  not 
maintain  a writ  of  confpiracy,  at  the  fuit  of  the  party,  be- 
caufe  he  is  not  damaged  by  it;  though  it  is  a ground  for  an 
indiftment.  9 Rep.  56.  2 Roll.  Abr.  77.  If  the  de- 

fendants can  fhew  any  foundation  or  probable  caufe  of 
fufpicion,  they  (hall  be  difeharged  : and  if  a man  hath  good 
caufe  of  fufpicion,  that  a perfon  is  guilty  of  felony,  and 
caufes  him  to  be  indifted,  in  profecution  of  juftice,  aftion 
of  confpiracy  will  not  lie  ; but  it  is  otherwife  if  the  profe- 
cutor  impofes  the  crime  of  felony,  where  no  crime  of  felony 
was  committed.  1 Roll.  Abr.  115.  4 Rep.  438.  Con- 
fpiracies ought  to  be  ©ut  of  court ; for  if  a profection  be 
ordered  in  a courfe  of  juftice,  and  witneffes  appear  againft  a 
party.  See.  there  fhall  be  no  punifhment ; and  if  perfons 
afted  only  as  jurors  in  a criminal  matter,  or  judges  in  open 
court,  there  is  no  ground  for  profecution.  S.  P.  c.  173. 
12  Rep.  24.  If  all  the  defendants  but  one  are  acquitted  on 
indiftment  for  confpiracy,  this  one  muft  be  alfo  acquitted  ; 
becaufe  one  perfon  alone  cannot  be  indifted  for  this  crime  : 
and  hufband  arid  wife,  being  but  one  perfon,  may  not  be  in- 
difted alone  for  a confpiracy.  2 Rol.  Abr.  708.  The  ac- 
quittal of  one  perfon  is  the  acquittal  of  another  upon  in- 
diftment of  confpiracy  (3  Mod.  220.)  i.  e.  where  only  two 
are  indifted,  and  it  is  not  laid  or  proved  that  they  con- 
fpired  with  others,  unknown.  However,  where  one  is 
found  guilty,  according  to  the  opinion  of  lord  chief  juftice 
Hale,  if  the  other  doth  not  come  in  upon  procefs,  or  if  he 
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dies  pending  the  fuit,  judgment  (hall  be  had  againft  the 
other.  I Vent.  234.  It  hath  been  refolved,  that  if  an 
“ action  on  the  caie”  be  brought  again!!  feveral  perfons, 
and  all  but  one  be  acquitted,  yet  judgment  may  be  given 
again!!  that  one  only.  1 Hawk.  192.  Judgment  may  be 
alfo  given  again!!  one  only  before  the  trial  of  the  others  : 
and  it  has  be:n  held,  that  a confpiracy  may  be  laid  without 
any  overt  act.  1 Str.  193.  Pcrfons  afting  feparately  may 
be  alfo  guilty  of  a conspiracy  ; as  particularly  in  the  cafe 
where  they  are  all  of  a family,  e.  g.  hufbaud,  wife,  and 
feivants.  1 Str.  143. 

If  the  parties  are  found  guilty  of  confpiracy,  upon  an 
indidlment  of  felony,  at  the  king’s  fuit,  the  judgment 
anciently  was,  that  they  fhould  lofe  their  “ frank-law,” 
(which  difabltd  them  to  be  put  upon  any  jury,  to  be  fworn 
as  witneffes,  or  to  appear  in  perfon  in  any  of  the  king’s 
courts,)  and  that  their  lands,  goods,  and  chattels  lliould  be 
forfeited  into  the  king’s  hands,  their  houfes  and  lands 
1! ripped  and  wafted,  their  trees  rooted  up.  and  their  bodies 
imprifoned.  This  is  commonly  called  “ villainous*’  judg- 
ment, and  is  given  by  the  common  law,  and  not  by  any 
ftatute,  and  in  fome  books  it  is  fa  id  generally  to  be  the 
proper  judgment  upon  every  convidlion  of  confpiracy  at 
the  fuit  of  the  king,  without  any  relfridfion  to  fuch  as  en- 
dangered the  life  of  the  party  ; but  this  point  doth  not  feem 
to  be  any  where  fettled.  1 Hawk.  193.  2 Inft.  143.  222. 

This  judgment,  however,  hath  been  but  feldom  given ; 
there  being  no  inftance  of  it  fince  the  reign  of  Edw.  III. 
The  ufual  mode  of  punifhment  at  prefent  is  by  pillory,  fine, 
imprifonment,  and  furety  for  good  behaviour.  Burr.  996. 
1027.  Str.  196.  The  quarter  feflions  have  jurifdiclion  over 
this  offence.  Finch.  80.  8 Mod.  321.  And  on  motion 

in  arref!  of  judgment,  the  defendant  mull  be  perfonally  pre- 
fent in  court.  Stra.  1227.  Burr.  931. 

In  cafes  where  villainous  judgment  is  impofed,  the  matter 
of  the  confpiracy  ought  to  touch  a man’s  life.  As  fine 
and  imprifonment  are  at  this  day  the  ufual  punifhment  for 
confpiracy,  fo  on  writ  of  confpiracy,  &c.  the  party  fliall  be 
fined,  and  render  damages.  iHawk.  P.  C.  72. 
CONSPIRATION,  Fr.  See  Conspiracy. 
Conspiration,  contre  le  fervice  du  Roi,  confpiracy 
againit  the  king’s  fervice.  Under  the  old  government  of 
France  every  confpiracy,  'colluiive,  or  unlawful  combina- 
tion or  underllanding  againft  the  king,  his  governors,  com- 
manders, or  other  officers,  was  regarded  as  a capital  military 
offence  ; and  by  an  order  of  the  1!!  July  1727,  it  was  en- 
abled that  every  perfon  convidled  of  fuch  a crime  fliould  be 
broken  on  the  wheel. 

CONSPIRATIONE,  in  Law,  a writ  that  lies  againft 
confpirators . Reg.  Orig.  134.  F.  N.  B.  LI4. 

CONSPIRATORS,  according  to  the  ftatute,  are  thofe 
that  do  confederate,  or  bind  themfelves  by  oath,  covenant, 
or  other  alliance,  that  every  one  of  them  fhaliaid,  and  bear  the 
other,  falfely  and  malicioufly,  to  indie!,  or  caufe  to  indiff, 
or  falfely  to  move,  or  maintain  pleas  : and  fuch  as  retain 
men  in  the  country,  with  liveries  or  fees,  to  maintain  their 
malicious  enterprizes  : and  this  extendeth  as  well  to  the 
takers,  as  the  givers  : and  ftewards,  and  bailiffs,  of  great 
lords,  which,  by  their  office,  or  power,  undertake  to  bear, 
or  maintain  quarrels,  pleas,  or  debates,  that  concern  other 
parties  than  fuch  as  touch  the  eilate  of  their  lords,  or 
th-emfelves.  33  Edw.  I.  iiat.  2.  2 Inft.  fol.  384.  56 2. 

Moreover,  againft  confpirators,  falfe  informers  and  im- 
bracers  of  inqueft,  the  king  hath  provided  a writ  in  the 
chancery  ; and  the  juftices  of  either  bench  and  juftices  of 


aftize,  fliall,  on  every  plaint,  award  inqueft  thereupon. 
Stat.  28  Ed.  I.  ft.  3.  c.  10.  Tiiere  are  alfo  confpirators 
in  treafon,  by  plotting  again!!  the  government,  &c.  See 
Treason. 

CONSPIRING  Powers,  in  Mechanics , are  all  fuch  as 
a6!  in  directions  not  oppolite  to  one  another.  See  Power, 
and  Motion. 

CONS  TABLE.  This  appellation  hath  afforded  ample 
matter  of  dftqulition  to  learned  antiquarians.  PL  dory  has 
traced  it  backwards  from  its  introduction  to  England, 
through  France,  Germany,  and  Greece,  to  the  imperial 
feat  at  Conftantinople,  in  the  da)  s of  Cun llantine  the  Great ; 
and  it  we  afeend  farther  towards  the  Fait,  we  fliali  find  the 
term  cons  or  cune  in  Paleftine,  which  iignified  in  the  times  oft 
the  Old  Teftament,  a liability,  ftrength,  or  ltay.  Some 
trace  of  this  word  has  been  difcoverable  in  the  appellation 
of  Laocoon  at  Troy,  and  particularly  in  that  cf  Conftan- 
tine,  who  was  himfelf  of  oriental  extraction,  having  fprung 
from  Dardania,  a country  of  Upper  Madia,  and  faid  by- 
flatterers  to  have  been  dtlccnded  from  Dardanus  and  the 
Trojans.  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  appellation  of  the 
emperor  might  have  occafioned  the  adoption  of  the  word 
into  the  Roman  language  about  the  fame  time.  For  it  was 
at  that  period  that  the  word  count , obvioully  deduced  from 
cone  or  cune,  fir!!  became  a name  of  dignity  ; and  from  thence 
was  tranfmitted  vveffwards,  with  fome  variation,  according 
to  the  different  genius  of  languages  throughout  the  pro- 
vinces. Among!!  the  Saxons  the  word  was  honing  or  kyninge, 
from  which,  without  doubt,  we  derive  our  word  king. 
Moreover,  the  word  Jlole,  Jlolle,  Jktfle,  or  fable,  by  an  eafy 
tranfmutation  of  the  feveral  letters  frequent  in  almoft  all 
languages,  which  feems  to  be  the  other  confticuent  of  the 
appellation  confable,  is  likewife  common  to  the  languages 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  fignifies  a Handing  place,  divifion, 
or  department,  called  by  the  Romans Jlatio.  According  to 
tb  is  etymology,  the  word  confable  fignifies  the  liability  cr 
flay  of  the  place,  or  the  ftrong  man  ot  the  divifion.  Phofe 
who  derive  it  from  the  Saxon,  difeover  conltable  in  koning~ 
y^apel,  denoting  the  fupport  of  the  king.  But  others,  as 
fir  Henry  Spelman,  and  Dr.  Cowel,  confidenng  that  we 
borrow  the  name,  as  well  as  the  office,  from  the  French, 
deduce  it,  with  greater  probability,  from  that  language  ; in 
which  it  is  plainly  derived  from  comes  Jlabuli,  the  mailer  of 
the  ftables,  or  perhaps  of  the  horfe,  an  officer  well  known 
in  the  empire  ; fo  called,  becaufe,  like  the  great  conftable 
of  France,  as  well  as  the  lord  high  conitable  of  England, 
he  was  to  regulate  all  matters  of  chivalry,  tilts,  tournaments, 
and  feats  of  arms,  which  were  performed  on  horfeback. 
Accordingly,  they  fuppofe,  that  the  dignity,  which  at  lirlt 
was  civil,  in  time  became  military,  and  the  mailer  of  the 
ftables  was  made  general  of  the  arinv. 

Constable  of  England,  Lord  High,  is  an  ancient  of- 
ficer of  the  crown,  now  difufed  in  England,  except  on  fo- 
ltmn  occafions,  as  the  king’s  coronation,  and  the  like. 
The  fir!!  conftable  of  England  is  faid  to  have  been  created 
by  the  conqueror,  who  appointed  Ralph  de  Mortimer,  one 
of  the  principal  commanders  of  his  army  ; and  the  office 
continued  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  A.  D.  1)21;  when 
it  became  extinfl,  as  the  powers  annexed  to  it  rendered  it 
troubiefome  to  the  king,  by  the  attainder  of  the  third  duke 
of  Buckingham,  who  derived  it  from  the  Bohuns,  earls  of 
Hereford,  and  in  whom  it  was  hereditary.  Since  this  time 
there  hath  not  been  any  permanent  high  conftable  ■ but  the 
office  has  been  kept  vacant,  except  on  particular  cccalions. 
About  a century  after,  viz.  in  1627,  it  was  alfo  fupprefled 
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in  France,  by  an  edi&  of  Lou:s  XIII. ; though  the  of- 
fice has  been  e,xercifed  in  the  command  of  the  marffials,  by 
the  firft  officer  in  the  army.  See  Connetable. 

What  authority  and  jurifdiftion  belonged  to  the  conftable, 
we  may  partly  learn  from  a ftatute  of  the  13th  of  Rich- 
ard Ih,  in  which  it  is  Lid  “ that  he  ought  to  have  cogni- 
zance of  contracts  touching  feats  of  arms  and  of  war  out 
of  the  realm,  and  alfo  of  fuch  things  relating  to  arms  or 
war  within  the  realm,  as  could  not  be  determined  or  dif- 
culfed  by  the  common  law,  with  other  ufages  and  cuftoms 
appertaining  to  the  fame  matters,  which  other  conflables 
bUore  that  time  had  duly  and  reafonably  ufed.”  Madox 
(Hill.  Excheq.  c.  11.)  fays,  that  he  was  a high  officer, 
both  in  war  and  peace.  As  the  duties  enjoined  on  the  con- 
it able  and  marefchal  or  marffial,  as  wed  in  war  as  in  peace, 
in  camp  and  in  court,  were  multifarious,  honourable,  and 
confidential  ; fo  the  powers,  privileges,  authority,  and  pre- 
eminence of  thofe  officers,  were  extenfive,  judicial,  execu- 
tory, and  refpecftable.  The  powers  and  fun&ions  of  each 
of  thefe  two  high  officers,  when  adding  in  their  military  ca- 
pacities, were,  in  fome  inftances,  concurrent ; in  others,  fe- 
parate  and  independent.  In  the  difeharge  of  fome  official 
duties,  thev  were  upon  an  equal  footing,  and  the  marffial 
adlrd  as  coadjutor  to  the  conftable,  but  in  others,  the  form- 
er was  fubordinate  and  fubfervient  to  the  latter.  The  func- 
tions of  the  conftable,  in  his  civil  capacity,  were  few,  and 
in  a great  meafure  reftridled  to  certain  perfonal  attendances 
on  the  king  in  his  court,  on  high  fefuvals,  and  on  occa- 
fions  when  fuch  affairs  were  tranfadled  as  required  pomp  and 
folemnity.  In  his  military  capacity,  the  conftable  examined 
the  number  and  qualifications  of  thofe  who  were  font  by  the 
military  tenants,  either  into  the  field  orgarrifon,  and  alfo  of 
the  ftipendiaries  retained  by  the  king,  and  gave  them  either 
their  admittance  or  difeharge.  When  the  army  took  the  held, 
and  was  commanded  by  the  king  in  perfon,  the  conftable 
adted  as  his  lieutenant,  and  was  next  to  him  in  authority  ; 
but  whenever  the  king  was  abfent,  the  conftable  had  the 
fupreme  and  foie  command  of  the  forces.  In  both  cafes, 
the  marffial  was  the  fubftitute  or  vice-general  of  the  conftable. 
See  Court  of  Chivalry,  and  Marshal. 

From  thofe  mighty  magiftrates,  the  conftables  of  Eng- 
land, are  derived  the  inferior  ones,  fince  called  the  confahles 
of  hundreds  and  franchifes  : thefe  were  firft  oidained  in  the 
thirteenth  year  of  Edward  I.  by  the  ftatute  of  Winchefter 
(13  Ed.  I.  flat.  2.  c.  6.)  ; which,  for  the  confervation  of 
the  peace,  and  view  of  armour,  and  for  prefenting  defaults 
of  armour,  and  of  the  fuits  of  towns  and  of  highways, 
&c.  appointed,  that  two  conftables  ftiould  be  chofen  in  every 
hundred  and  franchife. 

Thefe  are  what  we  now  call  conjlalularu  capitales,  or  high 
ccrfables ; beeaufe  continuance  of  time,  and  increafe  of 
people,  &c.  have  occafioned  others  of  like  nature,  but  in- 
ferior authority,  in  every  town  and  pariffi,  called  petty  con- 
fables,  or  fub-confabularii,  firft  inftituted  (as  fome  fay)  about 
the  reign  of  Edward  III. 

Although  it  has  been  a prevalent  opinion,  maintained  by 
Coke,  Hale,  and  others,  that  higli  conftables  are  not  more 
ancient  than  the  ftatute  of  Winchefter  above  cited  ; yet 
Hawkins  concurs  with  others  in  maintaining,  that  both  con- 
ftaoles  of  hundreds,  commonly  called  high  conftables,  and 
ado  conftables  of  tythings,  now  denominated  petty  conftables 
or  tything-men,  exifted  by  the  common  law,  and  were  not 
firft.  ordained  by  the  ftatute  of  Winton  or  Winchefter  ; for 
that  ftatute  doth  not  fay,  that  fuch  officers  ffiall  be  con- 
ftituted,  but  evidently  fee-ms  to  fupoofe  that  there  were  fuch 
before  the  making  of  it.  2 Hawk.  61.  That  the  high  con- 


ftable was  inftituted  long  before  the  ftatute  of  Winton  is  a 
fadft  afeertained  by  a writ  or  mandate  of  Henry  III.,  pre- 
ferved  in  the  Adverfaria  to  Watts’s  edition  of  Matt.  Paris, 
and  from  which  chapters  4 and  6 of  the  ftatute  of  Winton  are 
evidently  taken.  By  this  writ  it  is  provided,  “ that  in  every 
hundred  there  ffiall  be  coiiftituted  a Chief  Constable,  at 
whofe  mandate  all  thofe  of  his  hundred,  f worn  to  arms,  ftiould 
affemble  ard  be  obfervant  to  him,  for  the  doing  of  thofe 
things  which  belong  to  the  confervation  of  the  king’s 
peace.”  No  mention  of  this  officer,  it  is  believed,  can 
be  any  where  found  prior  to  the  date  of  this  inftrument ; 
which  perhaps  may  no  more  determine  the  queftion  as  to  his 
original  creation  than  the  ftatute  of.  Winton.  As  for  the 
“ conftable  of  the  vill,”or  petty  conftable,  as  he  is  frequently 
called  by  way  of  diftindlion  front  the  chief  conftable,  this 
officer  has  been  repeatedly  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the 
naoft  ancient  officers  in  the  realm,  for  the  confervation  of  the 
peace  (Poph.  13.  4 Inft.  265.).  It  mull  be  conftfTed,  how- 
ever, that  no  mention  of  him  by  this  identical  name  is  any 
where  found  to  occur  anterior  to  the  writ  or  mandate  of  king 
Henry  III.  already  mentioned  ; by  which  it  is  alfo  provided, 
that  in  every  village  ortownffiip  there  ftiould  be  conftituted  a 
conftable  or  two,  according  to  the  number  of  the  inhabitants. 
But  it  is  partly  certain  that  lord  Coke’s  idea  is  well  found- 
ed, and  that  “ this  officer  is  aftually  owing  to  the  inilitution 
of  the  frank-pledge,  ufnally  attributed  to  king  Alfred,”  and 
was  in  fadl  originally  the  fenioror  chief  pledge  of  the  tything 
or  decima.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  ordinance  of  Henry 
III.,  far  from  inftituting  the  office,  merely  enlarged  the  num- 
ber of  officers,  placing  them  in  towns  and  villages,  inftead  of 
franchifes  ; hence  it  might  frequently  happen,  that  a manor 
of  great  extent  had  only  a fingle  conftable  for  feveral  town- 
ffiips ; a cafe  exadlly  fimilar  fometimes  occurring  at  this  day, 
in  which  atownfhip,  comprehending  feveral  hamlets,  equally 
populous  perhaps  with  itfelf,  has  only  one  conftable  for  the 
whole.  Upon  the  whole,  it  feems  highly  probable,  that,  at 
the  common  law,  and  before  the  mandate  of  Henry  III.,  the 
conftable  of  the  hundred  and  the  conftable  of  the  manor, 
were  officers  of  the  fame  nature  and  authority,  originating  at 
the  fame  time  and  differing  only  as  to  the  extent  of  their 
feveral  diftridls  ; in  fhort,  that  they  bore  to  each  other  the 
fame  analogy  as  fubftfted  between  the  bailiff  of  the  hundred 
and  the  bailiff  of  the  manor.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the 
conftable  of  the  hundred  neither  poffeffed  nor  could  have  ex- 
ercifed  any  more  authority  within  the  precindl  of  the  latter, 
than  the  conftable  of  one  manor  poffeffed  or  could  have  exer- 
eifed  in  another-  the  manor  being  to  all  intents  and  purpofes 
exempt  from,  and  excluded  out  of  the  hundred. 

High  confahles  are  chofen  at  the  court  leets  of  the  franchife 
or  hundred  over  which  they  prefide,  or,  in  default  of  that,  by 
the  jnftices  at  their  quarter  feffions,  or  by  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  juftices  of  the  divifion  : and  they  are  fworn  at  the 
feffions,  or  by  warrant  from  the  feffions;  which  courfe  hath 
often  been  allowed  and  commended  by  the  juftices  of  affize. 
Dalt.  c.  28.  Salk.  130.  And  by  ftat.  29  Geo.  II.  c.  25,  §8, 
9,  in  Weftminfter  a high  conftable  is  to  be  elected  annually 
by  the  dean  or  high  fteward  or  his  deputy  at  a court  leet.  But 
by  1 Geo.  ftat.  2.  c.  13  high  conftables  are  required  to  take 
the  oaths  of  allegiance,  fupremacy,  and  abjuration,  as  other 
perfons  who  qualify  for  offices ; but  they  are  not  within  the 
ftatute  of  the  25  C.  II.  c.  2.  as  to  receiving  the  facrament 
and  iubferibing  the  declaration  againft  tranfubftantiation;  and 
petty  conftables  are  exempted  both  from  the  one  and  from 
the  other.  The  petty  conftables  have  two  offices  united  in 
them  ; the  one  ancient,  the  other  modern.  Their  ancient 
office  is  that  of  //m(/-eorough  (which  fee),  tything-man, 
7 or 
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orborffiolder,  who  are  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  Alfred  ; and 
their  more  modern  office  is  that  of  conflable  merely,  which 
was  appointed  (as  it  has  been  faid)  fo  lately  as  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.,  in  order  to  alii  it  the  high  conflable.  And,  in 
general,  the  ancient  head  boroughs,  tything-men,  and  borf- 
holders,  were  made  life  of  to  ferve  as  petty  confiables ; though 
not  fo  generally,  but  that  in  many  places  they  Hill  continue 
didinit  officers  from  the  conflable. 

The  common  law  requires,  that  every  conflable  ffiould  be 
ulvneus  homo , i.  e.  apt  and  fit  to  execute  the  find  office;  and 
hi  law  lie  is  faid  to  be  idoncus  when  he  poffeffes  three  qualifi- 
cations, viz.  honcity,  knowledge,  and  ability,  (8  Rep.  41.  h.) 
And  if  one  be  elected  conitable,  who  is  not  idoneus,  he  by 
the  law  may  be  difeharged  of  his  office,  and  another  who  is 
idoncus  appointed  in  his  place.  He  mult  ado  be  an  inhabitant 
of  the  place  for  which  he  is  chofen,  (12  Mod.  25 6.)  nor 
fliould  he  be  the  keeper  of  a public-houfe,  (6  Mod.  42.) 
which  is  made  an  exprefs  difqualification  in  Weflminlter,  by 
flat.  29  Geo.  II.  c.  25.  Perlons  exempt  from  ferving  the 
office  of  conflable  are  aged  perfons,  and  in  Weflminfler  thofe 
63  years  old  are  exprefsly  exempted  by  flat.  31  Geo.  If.  c. 
i/.  § 13  5 — aldermen  of  London  ; — the  prefident,  commons 
and  fellows  of  the  college  of  phylicians  in  London,  by  32 
Hen.  VIII.  c.  40;  but  no  other  phyficians,  nnr  they  elfe- 
where  : — apothecaries,  pradlifing  in,  or  within  feven  miles  of 
London,  free  of  the  company,  or  in  the  country  having 
ferved  feven  years,  Hat.  6 and  7 W.  III.  c.  4; — furgeons, 
free  of  the  company  of  furgeons  in  London,  examined,  ap- 
proved, and  exercifing  the  fcience,  by  llats.  5 Hen.  VII f. 
c.  6 : 32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  42  : 1S  Geo.  II.  c.  13 ; and  by 

cuHom  all  furgeons  (Com.  Rep,  312.),  and  it  feems  by  the 
fame  flats,  barbers  free  of  that  company  in  London  ; — attor- 
nies  of  the  courts  of  K.  B.  and  C.  P.  ; — praClifing  barrifters ; 
— diffenters,  being  teachers  and  preachers  in  a congregation, 
tolerated  by  law,  taking  the  oaths  and  making  the  required 
declaration,  but  not  others,  by  1 W.  c.  18.  § 11  ; — foreign- 
ers naturalized,  who  may  rather  be  faid  to  be  incapacitated ; — 
miiitia-men,  during  the  time  of  their  fervice,  by  26  Geo.  III. 
c.  107.  § 130 ; — fervants  to  members  of  parliament,  but 
doubtful ; — profecutors  of  felons  to  conviction  ; the  original 
proprietors,  or  firftaffignee  of  a certificate  (commonly  called 
a tyburn-ticket),  if  a pariffi  or  ward  office;  within  the  parifh 
or  ward  where  the  felony  happened;  to  be  only  once  ufed,  by 
Ioand  11  W.  c.  23.  § 23  ; but  this  is  no  exemption  from 
ferving  the  office  for  a manor,  nor,  as  it  fhould  feem,  for 
a vill  or  townfhip  ; nor  where  the  office  is  to  be  executed  out 
of  the  privileged  diflrid  ; — but  mailers  of  arts,  juft  ices  of 
peace  in  another  county,  officers  of  the  guards,  officers  or 
watchmen  at  the  Cuflom-houl'e,  tenants  in  ancient  dtmefne, 
and  younger  brothers  of  the  trinity-houfe,  cannot  plead  ex- 
emption. If,  however,  a gentleman  of  quality,  ora  phyfician, 
officer,  &c.  be  chofen  confiablc,  where  there  are  fulficient 
perfons  befides,  and  no  fpecial  cuflom  exifis  ; fueh  perlons,  it 
is  faid,  may  be  relieved  in  B.  R.  2 Hawk.  P.  C.  100.  c.  10. 
§ 41.  A confiable,  whofe  office  is  miniiterial,  and  not  judi- 
cial, may  appoint  a deputy  ; but  the  conflable  is  anfwerable, 
and  his  deputy  ought  to  be  fworn,  though  this  is  not  in  all 
cafes  neceffary  ; but  if  the  deputy  is  allowed  and  fworn,  the 
principal  is  not  refponfible.  Diffenters  chofen  to  the  office 
of  conflable,  & c.  ferupling  to  take  the  oaths,  may  execute  the 
office  by  deputy,  who  ffiall  comply  with  the  law  in  this  behalf, 
fiat.  1 W.  & M.  c.  18.  § 7.  And  by  31  Geo.  III.  c.  32. 
the  like  privileges  are  given  to  Roman  .Catholics  on  their 
taking  and  fubferibing  the  oath  and  declaration  therein  fpe- 
cified.  Confiables  may  appoint  a deputy  to  execute  a war- 
rant, when  by  reafon  of  licknefs,  &c,  they  canuot  do  it 
themfelves.  A woman  made  conflable,  by  virtue  of  a cuf* 


tom,  that  the  inhabitants  of  a town  ffiall  ferve  by  turns,  on 
account  of  their  ellates  or  houfes,  may  procure  another  to 
ferve  for  her,  and  the  cmlom  is  good. 

Confiables  are  chofen  by  the  common  law  at  the  Ieet,  or, 
where  there  is  no  leet,  at  the  tourn  ; fometimes  by  the 
fuitors,  and  fometimes  by  the  fieward  ; and  now,  in  many 
towns  and  parifhes,  by  the  pariffi!  mers  : a 1 according  to 
ancient  and  particular  ulage.  Blit  by  whomfoever  they 
ffiall  be  chofen  and  appointed,  they  are  to  be  fworn  and 
placed  in  their  office  by  the  lord,  or  his  fleward,  or  by  the 
ffieriff  refpe&ively,  as  being  judge  of  the  court.  2 Hawk. 
62.  If  the  coniiable  be  prefent  when  chofen,  hois  to  take 
the  oath  in  court  ; if  abfent,  he  may  be  fworn  before  a 
(fingle)  jufiice  of  the  peace  : but  in  the  latter  cafe,  he  ought 
to  have  fpecial  notice  of  his  eleft’on,  and  a time  and  place 
ffiould  be  appointed  for  his  taking  the  oath  (well  and  truly 
to  ferve  the  office).  Every  petty  confiable  being  a princi- 
pal peace  officer,  and  it  being  neceffary  for  the  preff  rv  tion 
of  the  peace,  that  every  vill  ffiould  be  furniihed  with  one, 
the  juflices  of  the  peace  have,  ever  fince  the  infiitution  of 
their  office,  taken  upon  them,  as  confervators  of  the  peace, 
not  only  to  fivearthe  petty  confiables,  who  have  been  chofen 
at  a tourn  or  leet,  but  alfo  to  nominate  and  fivear  thofe  who 
have  not  been  chofen  at  any  fuch  court,  on  the  negledl  of 
the  flieriffa  or  lords  to  hold  their  courts,  or  to  take  care  that 
fuch  officers  are  appointed  in  them.  And  this  power  of  juf- 
tices  of  the  peace,  having  been  confirmed  by  the  uninter- 
rupted ufage  of  many  ages,  ffiall  not  now’  be  difputed,  but 
ffiall  be  prefumed  to  have  been  grounded  on  fufficient  autho- 
rity. Some  have  carried  this  point  fo  far,  as  to  allow  the 
juflices,  at  their  feffions,  to  fwear  one  who  was  chofen  at 
the  leet,  and  unduly  rejected  by  the  fieward,  who  had  fworn 
another  in  his  place.  2 Hawk.  63.  A conflable  has  been 
fworn  by  a fingle  jufiice  of  the  peace  ; and  upon  motion  for 
an  information  as  not  being  duly  fworn,  the  court  held  this 
to  be  a good  fwearing.  2 Strad.  1149.  It  is  certain  that 
juflices  of  the  peace  had  power  to  nominate  and  fwear  con- 
fiables, on  the  default  of  the  tourn  or  leet,  before  the  flatuta 
of  13  & 14  C.  II.  c.  1 2. ; and  therefore  that  they  have  fuch 
authority  in  fome  cafes  not  mentioned  in  that  flatute,  which 
enacts,  that  if  a conitable  ffiall  die,  or  go  out  of  the  pariffi, 
any  two  juflices  may  make  and  fwear  a new  one.  until  the 
lord  ffiall  hold  a leet,  or  till  the  next  quarter  feffions,  who 
ffiall  approve  of  the  officer  fo  made  and  fworn,  or  appoint 
another  ; and  if  any  officer  ffiall  continue  above  a year  in  his 
office,  the  jjftices  in  their  quarter  feffions  may  difeharge 
him,  and  put  in  another,  till  the  lord  fliall  hold  a court  as 
aforefaid.  2 Hawk.  65.  13  & 14  C.  II.  c.  12.  § 13.  It 

feems  to  be  clear  at  this  day,  that  the  King's  Bench  hath 
power  by  mandamus  to  compel  the  court  or  judge  to  fwear 
a conflable. duly  chofen.  2 Hawk.  63.  And  confiables 
lawfully  chofen,  if  they  ffiall  refufe  to  be  fworn,  may  be 
bound  over  by  a jufiice  of  the  peace  to  the  affixes  or  feffions, 
there  to  be  indicted.  Dalt.  c.  28.  2 Str.  920.  But  it 

feems  that  a jufiice  hath  no  power  to  commit  any  perfon  for 
fuch  refufal  and  r.o  more,  the  proper  mode  being  to  indict 
him  upon  his  refufal  ; and  if  found  againlt  him,  to  affefs  a 
good  line  upon  him.  Cro.  Car.  367 . 

Conjlahles  of  London,  which  city  is  divided  into  26  wards, 
and  every  ward  into  precindts,  in  each  of  which  is  a conitable, 
are  nominated  by  the  inhabitants  of  each  precinCt  on  St. 
Thomas’s  day,  and  confirmed,  or  otherwife,  at  the  court  of 
wardmote;  and  after  they  are  confirmed,  they  are  fworn  in- 
to their  office,  at  a court  of  aldermen,  on  the  next  Mondav 
after  Twelfth-day.  The  oath  of  tlu-fe  confiables  is  long  and 
particular,  and  comprehends  a variety  of  duties,  now  ftldom 
performed,  but  regulated  by  articles  of  the  Wardmote  in* 

queit, 
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queft,  which  direfls  the  eonduA  of  the  conftable  ; who  is  a 
kind  of  fuperintendant  of  the  morals  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
who  ought  to  notice  all  new  comers,  that  thofe  whofe  cha- 
racter is  bad  may  be  required  to  give  fecurity  for  their  good 
behaviour,  or  be  impiifor.ed.  Carth.  129.  138.  Every 
conftable  may  execute  warrants  through  the  whole  city. 
Such  as  are  chofen  into  the  office  are  obliged  to  place  the 
king’s  arms,  and  the  arms  of  the  city,  over  their  doors  ; 
and  if  they  refide  in  alleys,  at  the  ends  of  fuc’.i  alleys,  to- 
wards the  ftreets,  to  fignify  that  a conftable  lives  there,  and 
that  they  may  be  more  eaiily  found  when  wanted. 

The  general  duty  of  all  conltables,  both  high  and  petty, 
is  to  keep  the  king’s  peace  in  their  feveral  diftriAs  ; and  for 
this  purpofe  they  are  armed  with  very  large  powers,  of  ar- 
refting,  and  imprifoning,  and  of  breaking  open  houfes,  and 
the  like.  One  of  their  principal  duties,  arifing  from  the  tta- 
tute  of  Winchefter,  which  appoints  them,  is  to  keep  watch 
and  ward  in  their  refpeAive  jurifdiAions.  See  Ward  and 
Watch. 

If  any  one  {hall  make  an  affray  or  affault  upon  another,  in 
the  prefence  of  the  conftable,  or  {hall  threaten  to  kill,  beat, 
or  hurt  another,  or  in  a fury  be  ready  to  break  the  peace  ; 
the  conftable  may  commit  him  to  the  ftocks,  or  other  fafe 
cuftody,  and  afterwards  take  him  before  a juftice,  or  to  a 
gaol,  until  he  ftiall  find  furety  for  the  peace  ; and  if  the 
party  wili  not  find  furety  to  the  conftable,  he  may  imprifon 
the  party  till  he  fhall  do  it,  provided  the  offence  be  in  his 
own  view.  Dalt.  c.  t.  Cro.  Eiiz.  375,  37 6.  The  duties 
of  conftables  are  fo  numerous  and  minute,  in  confequence  of 
a variety  of  ftatutes,  that  the  mere  recital  of  them  would 
extend  this  article  beyond  its  due  bounds.  They  will  be 
found  under  feveral  different  heads  or  titles,  that  occur  in 
this  work. 

If  a conftable  negleA  any  duty  incumbent  on  him  either 
by  common  law  or  by  ftatute,  he  may  be  indiAed  and  fined 
by  the  juftices  of  peace,  to  whom  he  is  fubordinate.  If  he 
will  not  return  his  warrant,  or  certify  what  he  has  done  un- 
der it,  he  may  be  fined.  If  he  wilfully  lets  a felon  efcape 
out  of  the  ftocks,  and 'go  at  large,  it  is  felony  ; and  it  feem3 
generally  agreed,  that  all  voluntary  efcapes  in  the  officer 
amount  to  the  fame  crime  as  the  offender  was  guilty  of, 
whether  treafon  or  felo'ny.  2 Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  19.  $ 22,  See. 
It  is  a nnfdemeanour  in  him  to  difeharge  an  offender,  brought 
to  the  watch-houfe  by  a watchman  in  the  night.  In  fhort, 
he  is  liable  to  various  pecuniary,  and  fometimes  perfonal, 
puniftiments,  on  neglecting  the  duty  impofed  on  him  by  va- 
rious ftatutes.  As  by  his  office  he  is  fubordinate  to  a juftice 
of  the  peace,  he  is  bound  to  execute  his  warrants  ; and 
therefore  it  hath  been  refolved,  that  where  a ftatute  autho- 
rifes  a juftice  of  the  peace  to  conviA  a man  of  a crime,  and 
to  levy  the  penalty  by  warrant  of  diltrefs,  without  faying  to 
whom  fuch  warrant  (hall  be  directed,  or  by  whom  it  fliaii  be 
executed,  the  conftable  is  the  proper  officer  to  ferve  fuch 
warrant,  and  indiftable  for  difobeying  it.  2 Hawk.  262. 
By  33  Geo.  III.  c.  55.  two  juftices,  at  any  fpecial  or  petty 
feffions,  upon  complaint  upon  oath,  of  any  negleA  of  duty, 
or  difobedience  of  any  lawful  warrant  or  order  of  any  juftice, 
by  any  conftable,  or  other  peace  or  parifh  officer,  (fuch  per- 
fon  being  duly  fummoned  to  appear  and  anfwer  to  fuch 
charge,)  may  impole,  upon  conviction,  any  reafonable  fine, 
not  exceeding  40 j,,  upon  fuch  conftable,  See.  ; and  if  not 
paid,  levy  the  iame  by  diltrefs  and  iale  of  the  goods  of  fuch 
offender,  to  be  applied  to  the  poor  of  the  parilh  or  place 
where  he  refides  ; or  for  want  of  fuch  diftrsis,  the  offender 
fhall  be  committed  to  the  houfe  of  correction  for  any  time 
not  exceeding  ten  days.  J he  officer  executing  fuch  war- 
rant, if  required,  ftiall  ffiew  the  fame  to  the  perfon,  whofe 


ABLE. 

goods  and  chattels  are  diftiained,  and  fuffer  a copy  of  it  to 
be  taken.  27  Geo.  III.  c.  2 6. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  conftable  is  proteAed  by  law,  in 
the  execution  of  his  duty.  By  ftat.  7 jac.  I.  c.  5.  21  Jac. 
II.  c.  1 2.  if  any  adion  is  brought  againtt  a conftable  for  any 
thing  done  by  virtue  of  his  office,  he,  and  all  who  aid  him, 
may  plead  the  general  ijfue,  give  the  fpecial  matter  in  evidence, 
and  if  he  recovers,  fhall  have  double  cofts ; but  this  muft  be 
certified  on  the  record  by  the  judge:  and  ftat.  19  Geo.  II. 
c.  21.  againft  profane  fwearing,  gives  treble  cofts.  By  ftat. 
24  Geo.  II.  c.  44.  no  aftion  {hall  be  brought  againft  any 
conftable  or  others  affifting  him  for  any  thing  done  in  obe- 
dience to  any  warrant  of  a juftice  of  peace,  until  demand  of 
the  perufal  and  copy  of  fuch  warrant,  and  the  fame  hath 
been  refufed  or  negleAed  for  the  fpace  of  fix  days,  Sec.  Sec. 
No  aftion  {ball  be  brought  againft  any  conftable  but  within 
fix  months  after  the  aCt  committed.  For  the  charges  of 
conveying  malefaCtors  to  gaol,  fee  Commitment.  By 
27  Geo.  II.  c.  20.  the  conftable  executing  a juftice’s  war- 
rant, for  levying  a penalty  or  other  fum  of  money  direCted 
by  an  aCt  of  parliament  by  diftrefs,  may  deduct  his  own  rea- 
fo  11  able  charges;  and  if  any  perfon  fnall  be  appointed  to  exe- 
cute any  warrant  for  felony,  two  juftices  may  order  by  war- 
rant under  their  hands  a reafonable  allowance  to  fuch  fpecial 
conftable  for  his  expences  and  lofs  of  time,  to  be  paid  by  the 
treafurer  out  of  the  county  rate.  41  Geo.  III.  c.  78.  Two 
juftices  may  in  like  manner  order  an  allowance  to  be  made 
to  any  high  conftable  for  extraordinary  expences  incurred  in 
the  execution  of  his  office,  to  be  defrayed  in  the  fame  man- 
ner. And  by  18  Geo.  III.  c.  19.  every  conftable,  head- 
borough,  and  tything-man,  fhall  every  three  months,  and 
within  fourteen  days  after  he  goes  out  of  office,  deliver  to 
the  overfeers  of  the  poor  a written  account,  entered  into  a. 
book  kept  for  that  purpofe,  and  figned  by  him,  of  all  fums 
expended  in  confequence  of  his  office,  which  the  overfeers 
within  the  next  fourteen  days  ftiall  lay  before  the  inha- 
bitants, and  if  approved,  the  money  ftiall  be  paid  out  of  the 
poor  rate:  but  if  difallowed,  they  are  to  return- the  book  to 
the  conftable,  who  may  produce  it  before  a juftice  of  peace, 
givrng  reafonable  notice  to  the  overfeers;  and  the  juftice 
fhall  examine  the  account,  fettle  the  fum  due,  fign  the  ac- 
count, and  order  payment  out  of  the  poor  rate  ; the  over- 
feers, however,  may  appeal  to  the  quarter  feffions. 

If  a onftable  commits  a perfon  in  charge,  he  is  not  liable 
to  an  aftion  for  falfe  imprifonment,  though  the  charge  be 
ill-founded;  and  if  the  conftable  is  affaulted  in  the  execution 
of  his  office,  and  the  conftable  kill  the  affailant  in  a conteft, 
it  is  no  felony;  but  if  the  conftable  is  killed,  it  fhall  be 
conftrued  premeditated  murder.  A juftice  of  peace’s  warrant 
is  a fufficient  juftification  of  a conftable  in  a matter  within 
the  jurifciiAion  of  fuch  juftice. 

High  conftables  fhall  account,  if  required,  at  the  general 
or  quarter  feffions,  for  the  general  county-rate  by  them  re- 
ceived, on  pain  of  being  committed  to  gaol  until  they  ac- 
count; and  they  ftiall  pay  the  money  in  their  hands,  accord- 
ing to  the  order  of  the  court,  under  the  like  penalty.  1 2 Geo. 
II.  c.  29. 

Conftables  may  be  removed  in  the  fame  manner  and  by 
the  fame  authority  by  which  they  were  chofen.  The 
fheriff,  or  fteward  of  the  leet,  having  power  to  place  a con- 
ftable in  his  office,  has  alfo  a power  of  removing  him.  Juf- 
tices of  the  peace  have  alfo  diplaced  fuch  conftables  as  have 
been  chofen  and  fworn  by  them.  Halt.  c.  28.  2 Hawk.  63. 
65.  And  by  13  & 14  Geo.  II.  c.  12.  if  a conftable  fhall 
continue  above  a year  in  his  office,  the  feffions  may  dif- 
eharge him,  and  put  another  in  his  place,  till  the  court  ftiall 
hold  a leet.  And  if  the  court,  or  other  judge,  fr.ail  refufe 
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to  difiharge  a conftable,  the  King’s  Bench  may  compel  them 
by  mandamus.  2 Hawk.  65.  If  a conftable  be  ditcharged 
without  juft  caufe,  the  court  of  King’s  Bench  will  by  rule  of 
court  order  him  to  be  reftored  to  his  place.  Bulft.  174- 

Constables  of  the  CaJUes,  in  Antiquity , were  keepers  or 
governors  of  the  caftles  of  the  king,  or  of  great  barons,  who 
were  frequently  hereditary,  or  by  feudal  tenure;  fuch  were 
the  conftable  of  the  Tower,  the  conftable  of  London,  or 
Baynard’s  caftle,  the  conftables  of  the  caftles  of  Do- 
ver, Windfor,  Chefter,  Caernarvon,  and  other  ciftles  in 
Wales  ; fome  of  which  offices,  though  not  now  hereditary, 
are  remaining  to  this  day.  Their  office  feems  to  have  b;en 
the  fame  with  that  of  the  cajlellani,  or  governors  of  caftles. 
Thefe  conftables  are  thofe  to  whom  Magna  Charta  (c.  17. 
20.)  refers;  and  who  in  the  flat,  of  Weilm.  1.  ( 3 Ed.  I.) 
c.  15.  are  called  conftables  of  fees,  and  there  confiJered  as 
keepers  of  prifons;  a conftituent  part  indeed  of  all  ancient 
caftles.  2 Inft.  31.  The  ftatute  of  5 Hen.  IV.  c.  10.  reciting 
the  oppreffions  of  thefe  conftables,  and  enadting  that  none  be 
inipriloned  but  in  the  common  gaol,  feems  to  have  put  an 
end  to  a race  of  tyrants,  who,  by  their  mifcondudl,  had  ren- 
dered themfelves  odious  to  the  people. 

Constable  of  France.  See  Connetable. 

Constable,  Provojl  of  the.  See  Provost. 

Constable,  in  Biography , general  of  the  Dominican 
order  about  the  end  of  the  iixteenth  century,  was  born  at 
Ferrara,  to  which  city  he  was  conftituted  inquiiltor,  and 
afterwards  nominated  mafter  of  the  holy  palace  by  pope 
Gregory  XIII.  In  literary  hiftory  he  is  known  by  a work 
entitled,  “ De  caufis  in  fandlo  officio  cognofcendis,”  which 
related  to  the  hiftory  of  the  dreadful  tribunal  invented  by  the 
founder  of  his  order.  His  own  zeal  in  the  duties  of  the 
office  to  which  he  had  been  chofen  was  exemplary;  and  to 
exeeffive  fatigue  and  over  exertions  occafioned  in  viliting  on 
foot  the  monafteries  under  his  government,  is  to  be  afcnbed 
an  illnefs  that  terminated  in  his  death,  at  Venice  on  17th 
of  Sept.  1582.  Moreri. 

CONSTADT,  or  Kunstadt,  in  Geography , a fmall 
town  of  Pruffia,  fituated  in  Lower  Silefia,  in  the  principa- 
lity of  Oels. 

CONSTANCE,  Costantz,  or  Costnitz,  a confider- 
able  town  of  Wirtemberg,  in  the  circle  of  Swabia,  formerly 
a free  imperial  city,  under  the  protection  of  Auftria,  de- 
lightfully fituated  at  the  north-weftern  extremity  of  the  lake 
of  Conftance,  where  the  Rhine  iffues  out  of  it  again;  or 
between  the  two  lakes;  45  miles  N.E.  from  Zurich.  N.  lat. 
470  40'.  E.  long.  90  12'.  The  fort  of  Peterhaufen  defends 
it  on  the  left  fide  of  the  Rhine.  “ I was  much  afflidted,” 
fays  Mr.  Coxe,  who  vifited  this  place  in  1776  (fee  Travels 
in  Switzerland,  vol.  i.  p.  16.)  “ with  the  folitary  appearance 
of  a town  once  fo  fiourilhing  in  commerce,  and  fo  celebrated 
in  the  annals  of  hiftory.  A dead  ftillnefs  reigns  throughout; 
grafs  grows  in  the  principal  ftreets;  in  a word,  it  wears  the 
melancholy  afpedl  of  being  almoft  totally  deferted,  and 
fcarcely  contains  3000  inhabitants.  This  city  has  endured 
a fad  reverfe  of  fortune;  it  was  formerly  in  alliance  with 
Zuric  and  Bade;  and,  fupported  by  their  affiftance,  expelled 
the  biffiop,  and  embraced  the  reformation.  But  the  Pro- 
teftant  cantons  being  worfted  in  133 1;  and  the  league  of 
Smalcalde,  of  which  Conftance  was  a member,  being  defeated 
by  Charles  V.,  the  town  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  em- 
peror,” (having  been  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  empire  in 
the  year  1348,  for  deferting  the  Roman  Catholic  religion), 
“ and  readmit  the  Catholic  religion.  From  this  period  it 
loft  its  independence.”  In  1549  it  was  placed  under  the 


power  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  by  Ferdinand  I.;  and  though 
the  eftates  of  Swabia  refufed  their  affcnt,  the  fubjedfion  was 
ratified  bv  the  diet  at  Augfburg.  Being  negledted  by  the 
houfe  of  Auftria,  the  town  fell  to  decay.  Conftance  fome- 
what  revived,  and  afforded  the  profpedt  of  becoming  a com- 
mercial town,  through  the  permiffion- granted  by  the  em- 
peror Jofeph,  to  the  emigrants  from  Geneva,  of  fettling  and 
carrying  on  their  trade  and  manufadl tires,  with  very  confi- 
derable  privileges ; the  principal  of  which  were  the  follow- 
ing : viz.  the  right  of  purchafing  or  building  houfes;  the 
free  exercife  of  religion,  entirely  independent  of  the  Ca- 
tholic clergy  ; the  power  of  erecting  a tribunal  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  deciding  all  affairs  relative  to  their  manufadtures  and 
commerce;  exemption  from  ferving  in  the  militia  and  quar- 
tering foldiers,  from  all  c mtributions  during  the  fpace  of 
20  years,  from  duties  on  their  tools  and  utenfils ; and  the 
invariable  eftabli fitment  of  the  ftandard  of  the  gold  and  filver 
employed  in  their  manufactures.  “Thefe  favourable  terms 
Jfays  Mr.  Coxe)  figned  on  the  30th  of  June  178-3,  attracted 
fo  many  fettlers  to  Conftance,  that  in  my  fecond  vifit  to  this 
place,  on  the  23th  of  Odfober  1787,  the  new  colony  of 
Genevans  confided  of  70  families,  comprifing  330  perfons: 
among  thefe  were  34  watch-makers,  who  had  introduced 
the  different  branches  of  manufadfure  which  belong  to  their 
trade.  Four  hundred  watches  were  already  finifhed,  and 
above  1400  more  were  preparing.  The  emperor  alfo  has 
granted  to  Mr.  Macaire  the  convent  of  Dominicans  lately 
fecularized,  towards  eftablilhing  a manufacture  of  printed 
linens  and  cottons.  The  refedtory  is  appropriated  for  the 
chapel  of  the  new  colony.”  “ This  convent,  which  was 
once  the  afylum  of  monkifh  fuperftition,  is  now  the  feat  of 
trade  and  induftry;  and  it  mull  fugged  a pleaftng  reflection 
to  a philofophic  mind,  that  a fucceffor  of  Sigifmond,  who 
violated  his  word,”  (as  in  the  cafe  of  Hufs)  “ fhould  have 
configned  to  a reformed  eftablilhment  that  very  convent  in 
which  the  Bohemian  divine  was  imprifoned,  and  from  which 
he  was  led  to  the  Hake;  and  that  the  moft  enlarged  prin- 
ciples of  toleration  fhould  be  manifefted  in  the  fame  fpot 
where  perfecution  was  inculcated  by  precept  and  examples. 
It  is  the  triumph  of  reafon  and  religion  over  bigotry  and  in- 
tolerance.” Since  the  period  to  which  we  have  now  refer- 
red, France  has  extended  its  revolutionary  fpirit  and  opera- 
tions to  the  ftates  of  Switzerland;  and  time  mull  develope 
their  effects  on  the  liberty  and  commerce,  and  confequent 
profperity  of  the  country.  See  Helvetic  Confederacy 
and  Switzerland.  At  prefent  the  manufactures  and  com- 
merce of  Conftance  are  inconfiderable.  Its  celebrity  is 
chiefly  owing  to  a council  held  here  from  1414  to  1418, 
which  depofed  three  popes,  viz.  John  XXIlL,  Gregory 
XII.,  and  Benedict  XIIL,  who  had  fet  up  againft  each 
other;  appointed  Martin  V.  in  their  room,  condemned  the 
dodtrine  of  Wickiiff,  and  committed  his  works  to  the  flames, 
in  1413;  and  caufed  John  Hufs  and  Jerome  of  Prague  to  be 
burnt,  the  former  July  6,  1413,  and  the  latter  May  30,  in 
1416.  At  this  council  the  affembled  fathers  on  the  14th  of 
June  in  141 3,  paffed  the  famous  decree  which  took  the  cup 
from  the  laity  in  the  celebration  of  the  eucharift,  ordered 
that  the  Lord’s  fupper  ftiould  be  received  by  them  only  in 
one  kind,  i.e.  the  bread,  and  rigoroufly  prohibited  the  com- 
munion in  both  kinds.  The  hiftory  of  this  council  by  L’En- 
fant  is  compofed  with  great  accuracy  and  elegance.  A fe- 
cond edition  of  this  work  appeared  at  Amfterdam  in  the  year 
1728,  in  2 vols.  4to.:  the  firft  was  publilhed  in  1714.  For 
an  account  of  the  treaty  at  Conftance,  A.  D.  1183;  fee  the 
article  City. 

CONSTANCE,  Lake  of  feparates  Switzerland  from 
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that  part  of  Germany  hitherto  called  the  circle  of  Swa- 

bl  It  is  divided  into  three  parts  : the  upper  part,  which 
is  the  broadeft,  is  called  Baden- See,  the  middle  part  Bodmer - 
See,  and  the  lower  part  Zeller- See. 

The  fuperior  lake  is  about  15  leagues  in  length,  and  6 
in  its  greateft  breadth.  The  borders  confilf  of  gently  rifing 
hills  ; on  the  left  hand  Swabia,  and  on  the  right  Thurgau, 
with  a variety  of  lcattered  towns,  villages,  and  monalleries, 
and  delightful  villas,  which  afford  feveral  views  to  thofe  who 
navigate  the  lake,  that  are  truly  enchanting.  The  form  of 
the  lake  inclines  to  an  oval,  and  the  water  is  of  a greemlh 
hue.  This  lake,  like  all  the  other  lakes  of  Switzerland,  is 
conliderably  deeper  in  fummer  than  in  winter;  a circum- 
ilance  which  is  owing  to  the  firft  melting  of  the  fnow 
from  the  neighbouring  mountains.  It  abounds  with  all  forts 
of  rill,  and  more  particularly  with  the  fpecies  of  trout,  called 
in  its  vicinity  “ Iilankin,”  and  by  Linnteus  Salmo  lacujlris. 
A little  above  Stein,  which  is  an  independent  town,  under 
the  protection  of  Zuric  ; the  Rhine  widens  confiderably, 
and  forms  the  inferior  lake  of  Conftance,  or  the  Zeller-fee , 
which  is  divided  into  two  branches  ; from  Stein  to  Con- 
fianceis  about  16  miles,- and  from  the  latter  to  Zell,  its  great- 
elf  breadth,  about  10. 

Near  Merfbourg  the  lake  of  Conltance  is  faid  to  be  350 
fathoms  deep.  This  great  depth  is  extremely  advantageous 
to  commerce,  the  lake  being  navigated  by  veffels  of  100 
tons  and  uowards.  There  are  two  ifiands  in  its  middle,  on 
one  of  which  is  the  town  of  Lindau,  formerly  a free  im- 
perial city,  but  belonging  now  to  the  king  of  Bavaria,  who, 
by  the  treaty  of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  has  en- 
gaged to  have  it  fortified  and  provided  with  artillery  efta- 
bliihments.  On  the  other  ifland,  about  a mile  in  circum- 
ference, is  the  town  cf  Meinau,  which  belonged  to  the 
knights  of  the  Teutonic  order,  and  whofe  fituation  is  de- 
lightful. ... 

The  Rhine  enters  the  lake  of  Conftance  at  its  fouth-eaft- 
ern  extremity,  and  iffues  out  of  it  again  at  the  north- 
weft,  not  far  from  Stein.  There  is  an  ancient,  and  generally 
accredited  tradition,  that  the  Rhine,  in  crofting  the  lake  in 
all  its  length,  does  not  mix  with  its  water.  The  fame  is 
faid  of  the  Rhone,  which  runs  through  the  lake  of  Geneva. 
Pliny  the  Elder,  and  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  are  the  au- 
thors of  thefe  fables.  It  is  true  that  the  two  rivers  are  dif- 
tinclly  feen  fome  time  after  their  entrance  into  the  lakes, 
but  the  difference  of  colour  vanifhes  as  foon  as  they  have 
depofited  the  fand  which  they  carry.  Mr.  Coxe,  feated  on 
board  a veflel  on  the  lake,  in  vain  attempted  to  diftinguifh 
the  waters  of  the  Rhine  from  thofe  of  the  lake.  The 
river,  in  its  courfe  from  the  fuperior  lake,  being  exactly  of 
the  fame  beautiful  greenifti  colour  as  the  inferior  lake  into 
which  it  flows  ; it  is  evident  that  the  one  can  never  be  dif- 
tinguilhed  from  the  other.  Probably,  upon  its  firft  en- 
trance into  the  fuperior  lake  it  is  troubled,  and,  confequent- 
ly,  for  fome  diftance,  its  current  may  be  eafily  traced  ; but 
it  purifies  itfelf  by  degrees,  and  becomes  an  indiftindl  part 
of  the  great  body  of  water. 

Of  no  better  foundation  is  the  report  that  the  lake  of 
Conftance  never  freezes.  Wagner  allures  that  it  was  frozen 
in  1372  and  1596,  when  two  inhabitants  of  Conftance 
walked  over  the  lake  on  the  ice,  meafured  it,  and  found  it 
to  be  7265  fathoms  long,  from  Romizhorn  to  Bouchorn, 
which  is  not  its  whole  length. 

CONSTANCY,  in  a general  fenfe,  denotes  immutabi- 
lity ; but  in  ethics,  or  the  phiiofophy  of  the  human  mind, 
the  term  implies  refolution  or  fteadinefs,  particularly  under 


adverfe  trials  and  fmTcring.  It  was  the  faying  of  a heathen 
philofopher,  that  there  cannot  be  imagined  upon  earth  a 
Ipedtacle  more  worthy  of  the  regard  of  the  creator,  in- 
tent on  his  works,  than  a brave  man  fuperior  to  his  Offer- 
ings. Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  noble  or  honourable, 
than  to  poffefs  courage  fufficient  lor  executing  the  injunc- 
tions of  reafon  and  confcience  ; for  maintaining  the  dignity 
of  our  nature,  and  the  ftation  afllgned  us ; and  for  being  fo 
much  unafflidled  by  poverty,  pain,  and  even  death  itfelf,  as 
not  to  do  any  thing  that  is  reproachful  or  finful  in  order 
to  avoid  them.  To  poffefs  this  temper,  is  to  be  great  above 
title  and  fortune;  and  manifefts  a mind  of  heavenly  extraction, 
and  worthy  of  the  offspring  of  the  deity.  Of  this  kind, 
many  illuftrious  inftances  occur  in  hiftory,  and  particularly 
in  the  hiftory  of  the  Chriftian  church,  and  of  the  laft  mo- 
ments of  confeffors  and  martyrs. 

CONSTANS  I.,  Flavius  Julius,  in  Biography,  third 
fon  of  Conftantine  the  Great,  by  Faufta,  was  born  A.  D. 
320,  and  was  created  Crefar  at  fix  years  of  age.  Upon  the 
death  of  his  father  in  337,  Conftans  fucceeded  to  the  fove- 
reignty  of  Italy,  Africa,  and  the  weftern  Iliyricum,  as  his 
(hare  of  the  empire.  He  had  enjoyed  his  power  but  three 
years,  when  he  was  attacked  by  his  brother  Conftantine, 
whom  he  defeated  and  flew. 

Conftans,  by  this  victory,  became  pofleffor  of  Gaul, 
Spain,  and  Britain  ; and  in  his  turn,  attacked  the  Franks, 
whom  he  humbled,  and  the  Scots,  which  probably  did  not 
end  much  to  his  credit,  as  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  fact  by 
his  early  biographers.  Neverthelefs,  the  prince  was  elated 
by  the  fuccefs  of  his  arms,  and  affumed  a degree  of  pride 
on  the  occafion,.  which  would  have  ill  become  any  man,  and 
in  him  was  rendered  quite  contemptible,  owing  to  his  want 
of  talents  and  application.  He  was,  moreover,  a (lave  to 
his  paftions,  and  allowed  himfelf  in  acts  of  voluptuoufnefs, 
that  drew  down  upon  him  the  indignation  of  the  people. 
Magnentius,  an  ambitious  foldier,  encouraged  by  popular 
difeontents,  was  refolved  to  affert  the  honour  of  the  Roman 
name.  A confpiracy  was  formed,  and  Marcellinus,  count 
of  the  facred  largeffes,  who  had  already  fupplied,  with  a 
liberal  hand,  the  means  of  feduction,  under  pretence  of  ce- 
lebrating his  fon’s  birth-day,  gave  a fplendid  entertainment : 
the  intemperance  of  the  feaft  was  artfully  protradled  till  a 
late  hour,  and  the  unfufpedting  guefts  were  tempted  to  in- 
dulge themfelves  in  a dangerous  freedom  of  converfation. 
On  a fudden,  the  doors  were  thrown  open,  and  Magnentius, 
who  had  retired  for  a few  moments,  returned  into  the  apart- 
ment invefted  with  the  diadem  and  purple.  The  confpira- 
tors  inftantly  hailed  him  with  the  titles  of  Auguftus  and 
emperor.  The  guards  immediately  took  the  oath  of  fidelity, 
and  ere  the  dawning  of  the  day,  Magnentius  became  mafter 
of  the  troops  and  treafure  of  the  palace  and  city  of  Autun. 
Conftans,  who  was  purfuing  his  pleafure  in  an  adjacent  foreft, 
being  informed  of  the  fact,  threw  off  the  imperial  robes, 
arid  fled  towards  Spain  ; but  before  he  could  reach  the  fea- 
port,  where  he  intended  to  embark,  he  was  overtaken  by  a 
party  of  cavalry  near  Helena,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees, 
and  put  to  death.  Gibbon.  Univer.  Hift- 

Constans  II.  grandfon  of  Heraclius,  emperor  of  the 
Eaft,  was  railed  to  the  throne  in  641,  after  the  fenate  had 
depofed  the  ufurper  Pleracleonas,  and  his  mother  Martina. 
He  was  then  only  in  his  twelfth  year,  yet  before  the  Byzan- 
tine fenate,  he  delivered  an  oration  that  did  him  great  credit. 
Having  returned  thanks  for  the  juft  punilhment  of  the  af- 
fafiins,  who  had  intercepted  the  faireft  hopes  of  his  father’s 
reign,  he  added  “ By  the  divine  providence,  and  by  your 
righteous  decree,  Martina  and  her  inceftuous  progeny  have 
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been  caft  headlong  from  the  throne.  Your  majefty  and 
wifdom  have  prevented  the  Roman  date  from  degenerating 
into  lawlefs  tyranny.  I therefore  exhort  and  befeech  you 
to  (land  forth  as  the  counftllors  and  judges  of  the  common 
fafety.”  The  fenators  were  gratified  by  the  refpedifui  ad- 
drefs  of  their  fovereign  ; but  Conftans  was  anxious  to  f»- 
cure  the  crown  that  had  fuddenly  devolved  on  him.  He 
obliged  his  elder  brother  Theodofius  to  take  holy  orders, 
which  rendered  him  incapable  of  civil  government.  The 
young  emperor  was  not  fatisfied  with  this  a£t,  which  was 
regarded  as  a profanation  of  the  facraments,  but  he  caufed 
Theodofius  to  be  put  to  death.  The  a£t  was  fcarcely  per- 
petrated before  the  execrations  of  his  fubjefts,  joined  to 
the  ao-onies  of  remorfe,  rendered  life  a burden.  He  could 
no  longer  bear  to  refide  in  the  capital  that  had  been  the 
witnefs  of  a bafe  and  infamous  fratricide.  He  became  a 
voluntary  and  perpetual  exile ; and  embarking  for  Greece, 
difplayed  the  hatred  which  he  felt,  and  was  confcious  that 
he  infpired,  by  fpitting  againft  the  walls  of  Conffantinople 
as  he  left  them.  After  paffing  the  winter  at  Athens,  he 
vifited  various  parts  of  Italy,  and  concluded  a pilgrimage 
of  difgrace,  by  fixing  his  refidence  at  Syracufe.  Conflms 
eaflly  fled  from  the  imprecations  of  an  injured  people,  but 
he  could  not  forget  what  he  had  done.  The  remorfe  of  his 
confluence  created  a phantom  that  purfued  him  wherever  he 
went : the  image  of  his  murdered  brother  was  ever  before 
his  eyes,  prefenting  to  his  lips  a cup  of  blood,  and  faying, 
or  feeming  to  fay,  “ Drink,  brother,  drink,” — “ a fine  em- 
blem,” fay3  the  hiftorian,  “of  the  aggravation  of  his  guilt, 
fince  he  had  received  from  the  hands  of  the  deacon,  the 
myftic  cup  of  the  blood  of  Chrift.”  Conftans,  however, 
did  not  refign  the  cares  of  government.  He  took  part  in 
fome  wars  carried  on  in  Italy,  and  having  been  fuccefsful, 
entered  the  capital  with  great  pomp,  and  was  met  by  the 
pope  and  clergy  at  a diftance  from  the  city.  In  return  for 
this  mark  of  refpeft,  he  plundered  Rome,  and  fent  its  wealth 
and  ornaments  to  Conftantinople.  He  then  departed  for 
Syracufe,  where  he  refided  five  years,  opprefling  the  people, 
and  hated  by  thofe  about  him.  Domeftic  treafon  put  an 
end  to  his  life ; he  was  afiajTinated  while  he  was  in  the  bath,  in 
in  the  year  66 8,  after  a miferable  reign  of  27  years.  Gib- 
bon. IJniver.  Hid. 

CONSTANT,  David,  was  bom  at  Laufanne,  in 
Switzerland,  in  the  year  163S,  and  became  difb.nguilhed 
as  a proteftant  divine,  and  profeflor  of  theology.  He  was 
indebted  to  his  own  country  for  the  rudiments  of  ufeful 
knowledge,  and  was  afterwards  a fludentat  Herborn  in  Ger- 
many, from  which  place  he  went  to  Groningen,  Leyden,  and 
Paris,  for  farther  improvement.  At  Paris,  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  many  very  celebrated  members  of  the  reformed 
church,  and  having  laid  the  foundation  of  folid  learning,  and 
formed  a connexion  with  feveral  worthy  characters,  he  re- 
turned to  Switzerland  in  the  year  1658,  was  ordained  mi- 
nifler  according  to  the  calvinillic  form,  and  undercook  the 
charge  of  a church  at  Copet.  Here  he  cultivated  a literary 
intimacy  with  Turretin,  Tronchin,  and  other  profeiTors  in 
the  univerflty  of  Geneva,  and  with  Bayle,  the  celebrated 
hiftorian,  but  who  at  that  time  was  tutor  in  the  family  of 
count  de  Donha,  baron  of  Copet,  the  patron  of  David  Con- 
ftant.  On  a vacancy  at  the  college  of  Laufanne,  Conftant 
was  appointed  tutor  to  the  firft  clafs,  by  the  magiftrates  of 
Berne,  and  was  afterwards  elected  profeffor  of  moral  philo— 
fophy  and  the  Greek  language.  The  important  duties  of 
thefe  Hations  he  difcharged  with  high  honour  tohimfeif,  and 
to  the.  advantage  of  thofe  placed  under  his  inftruCcions ; his 
vacant  hours  were  employed  in  editing  fome  of  the  clafilcs, 
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or  on  original  works.  By  his  contemporaries  he  was  much 
refpefled;  they  regarded  him  as  a man  of  coniiderable  literary 
acquirements,  poffeffed  of  a folid  judgment  and  a ccrredh 
tafte.  In  the  year  1700,  he  was  cholen  profeffor  of  theology, 
a fltuation  which  he  retained  until  he  was  eighty-nine  years 
of  age,  when  he  refigned  in  favour  of  a fucceffor,  referving  to 
himfelf,  even  then,  the  right  of  giving  his  affiftance  and  ad- 
vice at  the  public  meetings  of  the  codege.  Kedicdin  175,3, 
having  attained  the  venerable  age  of  ninety -five.  He  pu'b- 
liflied  new  editions  of  Floras ; of  Cicero’s  fmaller  pieces, 
and  of  various  other  pieces  adapted  to  the  ufe  of  fchools. 
His  original  writings  were  refpedlable  ; they  were  differta- 
tions  on  curious  theological  fubjefts.  We  have,  alfo  “ Syfte- 
ma  Ethico-theologicum,”  printed  at  Laufanne,  H95 ; a 
work  “ De  Juramentis;”  and  another  “ On  Providence.”-— 
Moreri. 

Constant  quantify,  in  Geometry,  that  which  remains  the 
fame,  while  others  increafe  or  decreafe.  Thus  the  ferni- 
diameter  of  a circle  is  a conjlpnt  quantity ; for  while  the 
abfeifs  and  femi-ordinates  increafe,  it  remains  the  fame. 

Constant  winds.  See  Wind. 

CONSTANTIA.m  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Valeria, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Danube. — Alfo,  a town  of  Thrace,  in 
the  territory  of  mount  Rhodope. — Aifo,  a town  of  Alia,  in 
Mefopotamia;  faid  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus  to  have  been 
Amina,  which  was  enlarged  by  the  emperor Conftintine,  and 
aflumed  his  name. — Alfo,  a name  given  to  Majumas,  the  port 
of  Gaza,  after  Conftantine  raifed  it  to  the  rank  of  a town 
and  gave  it  the  name  of  his  fon. — Alfo,  a name  given  to  the 
town  of  Salamine. — Alfo,  a name  affigned  by  Conftantine  to 
the  town  of  Arelata  (Arles),  according  to  Aufonius,  cited  by 
Scaliger. 

Cons  tantia  Ca/lra,  a town  of  Gaul,  in  the  fecond 
Lyor.nenfis  ; now  Coutances. 

Constantia,  in  Geography,  a diftritt  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Kope,amile  and  ahalf  from  Alphen,clofe  underthemountains, 
about  midway  between  Table  bay  and  Falfe  bay,  confiding 
of  two  farms  which  produce  the  far-famed  Cape  or  Conftan- 
tia  wine,  fo  remarkable  for  its  peculiar  rich  flavour  and 
fweetnefs.  One  of  the  farms  where  the  white  wine  is  made 
is  called  Little  Conjlantia  ; the  other  produces  red.  There 
are  only  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  cafks,  of  154  gallons 
each,  made  annually  of  the  genuine  Conftantia  wine.  The 
grape  is  the  mufcadel,  and  the  rich  quality  of  the  wine  is 
owing  partly  to  the  fltuation  and  foil  of  the  vineyards,  and 
partly  to  the  care  taken  in  manufacturing  the  wine.  No 
{talks,  and  no  fruit  but  fuch  as  is  full  ripe,  are  fuffered  to 
go  under  the  prefs  ; precautions  rarely  taken  by  the  other 
farmers  of  the  Cape,  who  make  annually  about  fix  hundred 
1 ^-gallon  calks  of  the  common  Cape  wine,  which,  how- 
ever, is  frequently  brought  into  the  European  markets,  un- 
der the  name  of  Conftantia  wine.  The  mufcadel  grape 
grows  at  every  farm  : and  at  fome  farms  in  Drakenftein,  the 
wine  preffed  from  it  is  equally  good,  if  not  fuperior,  to  the 
Conftantia,  though  fold,  on  account  of  the  name  of  the 
latter,  at  one  flxth  part  of  the  price.-  This  wine  fells  at 
theCape  for  70  or  80  rix-dollars  for  the  half-aum, which  ought 
to  contain  20  gallons  ; but  the  avaricious  dd'pofition  of  the 
proprietors,  has  led  them  to  fabricate  falfe  calks,  few  of 
which  that  come  to  England  being  found  to  meafure  more 
than  17  or  18  gallons,  and  many  not  above  16.  When  they 
find  that  the  wine  is  to  be  fent  abroad,  they  adulterate  it 
with  fome  other  wine.  For,  according  to  their  own  returns, 
the  quantity  exported  and  confumed  in  Cape  Town,  as  iu 
the  cafe  of  Madeira  wine,  greatly  exceeds  the  quantity  ma- 
nufactured. 
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The  following  table  (hews  the  quantity  of  Conftantia  wine 
exported  in  four  fucceffive  years. 


Years. 

Half 

Aums. 

Value. 

1799 

J57 

11,752 

1S00 

188 

14,07° 

1801 

i73 

i3,°°7 

1S02 

210 

*5’745 

In  4 years. 

72S 

54,574  R.D. 

Barrow’s  Travels  in  S.  Africa,  vol.  ii.  p.  290. 

CONSTANTINA,  or  Constantine,  the  eaftern  pro- 
vince of  the  kingdom  of  Algiers,  which  fee.  This  pro- 
vince, which  is  the  largeft  and  richeft  of  the  four  provinces 
into  which  Algiers  is  commonly  divided,  (the  three  others 
being  Mafcara,  the  territory  of  the  city  of  Algiers,  and 
Titeri,)  lies  betwixt  the  meridians  of  the  rivers  Booberak 
and  Zaine,  which  feparates  it  from  Tunis,  and  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  eaft  by  the  king- 
dom of  Tunis,  on  the  fouth  by  Biledulgerid,  and  on  the 
weft,  in  its  greateft  extent,  by  the  river  Malva,  or  by  the 
territory  of  Algiers,  &c.  It  is  nearly  equal  in  extent  to  the 
two  weftern  and  fouthern  provinces,  being,  by  Dr.  Shaw’s 
ftatement,  230  miles  in  length,  and  more  than  100  in 
breadth  ; and  far  furpaffing  them  in  wealth  and  ftrength,  as 
well  as  in  the  number  and  goodnefs  of  its  cities.  The  tri- 
bute collefted  by  the  viceroy  of  this  province,  according  to 
Dr.  Shaw,  is  proportionably  greater.  For  whilft  the  Titeri 
bey  brings  every  year  into  the  treafury  of  Algiers  little  more 
than  12,000  dollars,  each  dollar  being  3s.  and  \d.  or  6d., 
and  the  Tlemfan  bey  from  40  to  50  thoufand  ; the  viceroy 
of  Conftantina  never  pays  in  lefs  than  80,  and  fometimes 
100  thoufand.  The  fea-coaft  of  this  province,  from  the 
Booberak  to  Boujeiah,  and  from  thence  almoft  entirely  to 
Bona,  is  rocky  and  mountainous  ; and  the  whole  traft 
which  lies  between  the  meridians  of  the  rivers  Booberak  and 
Zhorre,  from  the  fea-coaft  to  the  parallels  of  Seteef  and 
Conftantina,  is,  for  the  mod  part,  a continued  chain  of  ex- 
ceedingly high  mountains  ; few  of  whofe  inhabitants,  from 
the  ruggednefs  of  their  fituation,  pay  any  tribute  to  the 
Algerines.  Near  the  parallels  of  Seteef  and  Conftantina  it 
is  diverfified  with  a beautiful  interchange  of  hills  and  plains, 
which  afterwards  become  lefs  fit  for  tillage,  till  it  terminates, 
upon  the  Sahara,  in  a long  range  of  mountains,  fuppofed  by 
Dr.  Shaw  to  be  the  Buzara  of  the  ancients.  The  diitrift 
of  Zaab  (which  fee)  lies  immediately  under  thefe  moun- 
tains; and  beyond  Zaab,  at  a great  diftance  in  the  Sahara, 
is  Wadreag,  another  colleftion  of  villages.  This  part  of 
the  eaftern  province,  including  the  parallel  of  Zaab,  anfwers 
to  the  Mauritania  Sitfenjls , or  the  firft  Mauritania,  as  it  was 
called  in  the  middle  age.  The  mountains  are  inhabited  by 
free  Arabian  and  Moorifh  tribes,  which  from  time  to  time 
have  proved  formidable  enemies  to  the  power  of  Algiers. 
The  moll  remarkable  places  are  Boujeiah  or  Bugia,  Cullu, 
Bona,  La  Calle,  the  ifiand  of  Tabarca,  and  Constan- 
tin a ; which  fee  refpeftively. 

Constantina,  C mjl antine , formerly  Cirta,  is  one  of  the 
moft  cor.fiderable  cities  of  ancient  Numidia,  the  capital  of 
the  above-deferibed  province,  and  the  refidence  of  the  bey. 
Next  to  Algiers,  it  is  the  moft  populous  city  in  the  Al- 
gerine dominions.  For  a particular  account  of  it,  fee 
CiRTA. 


Constantina,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Andalufia;  50  milet 
S.W.  of  Cordova,  and  42  N.N.E.  of  Seville. 

Constantina,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Phoe- 
nicia.— Aifo,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Mefopotamia. 

CONSTANTINE  I.,  Flavius  Valerius  Constan- 
tinus,  in  Biography,  the  firft  Chriftian  emperor,  and  furnam- 
ed  the  Great,  was  fon  of  Conftantius  Chlorus  by  Helena. 
The  celebrity  to  which  this  prince  attained,  has  rendered 
pofterity  attentive  to  the  moft  minute  circumftances  of  his 
life  and  aftions.  The  place  of  his  birth,  and  the  condition 
of  his  mother,  have  been  fabjefts  of  warm,  not  to  fay  vio- 
lent, difputes.  According  to  Mr.  Gibbon,  Helena  was  the 
daughter  of  an  inn-keeper,  and  Nailfus  in  Dacia  wa3  the 
birth  place  of  her  fon,  the  fubjeft  of  this  article,  about  the 
year  274.  In  his  youth  he  difeovered  little  inclination  to 
improve  his  mind  by  the  acquifition  of  knowledge  ; but  the 
comelinefsof  his  figure,  the  dexterity  which  he  exhibited  in 
all  manly  exercifes,  and  his  known  courage  and  affability, 
rendered  him  a favourite  with  the  army  and  the  people.  He 
was  about  eighteen  years  of  age  when  his  father  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  Csefar  : this  event  was  attended  with 
his  mother’s  divorce,  in  order  to  make  way  for  the  fecond 
wife  of  Conftantius,  who  could  boaft  of  an  alliance  with  the 
imperial  race.  By  this  aft  the  noble-minded  Conftantine 
was  reduced  to  a ftate  of  difgrace  and  humiliation.  Indig- 
nant, probably,  at  the  bafe  conduft  of  his  father,  he  re- 
mained in  the  fervice  of  Dioclefian,  and  fignalizing  himfelf 
in  the  wars  of  Egypt  and  Perfia,  he  was  raifed  to  the  rank 
of  tribune  of  the  firft  order.  The  popularity  of  this  young 
man  rendered  him  an  objeft  of  jealoufy  to  Galerius,  through 
whofe  intereft  he  had  already  been  denied  the  rank  of  Caefar. 
Endangered  by  the  power  and  wiles  of  his  opponent,  and 
being  fent  for  by  Conftantius,  his  father,  whofe  health  was 
daily  declining,  he  fecretly  left  Nicomedia,  where  he  then 
was,  and  travelled  with  all  expedition  to  Boulogne,  and  em- 
barked witn  Conftantius  for  Britain.  The  expedition  wa3 
profperous,  and  they  eafily  obtained  a viftory  over  the  Cale- 
donians ; but  it  was  the  laft  exploit  of  Conftanlius.  Pie 
died  at  York,  in  the  year  306,  within  little  more  than  a 
year  after  he  had  received  the  title  of  Auguftus.  His  death 
was  immediately  fucceeded  by  the  elevation  of  Conftantine, 
who  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  army.  The  throne  was 
the  objeft  of  his  ambition  ; and  he  knew  too  well  the  cha- 
rafter  of  Galerius,  the  colleague  of  his  late  father,  to  hefi- 
tate  as  to  the  part  he  mull  take  in  this  crifis.  He  was  fatis- 
fied  that  if  he  wifhed  to  live,  he  mull  refolve  to  reign.  At 
firft  he  affefted  to  refill  the  choice  of  his  people,  and  wrote 
a refpeftful  letter  to  the  emperor  of  the  Eaft,  acquainting 
him  with  the  event.  The  eariieft  emotions  of  Galerius  were 
thofe  of  furprife,  difappointment,  and  rage  : he  threatened 
to  commit  to  the  flames  the  letter,  and  him  that  brought  it. 
Upon  farther  deliberation,  he  refolved  not  to  conteft  his 
fuccefiion  to  the  fovereignty  of  the  provinces  beyond  the 
Alps;  but  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  Csefar,  referving 
that  of  Auguftus  to  his  favourite  Severus.  Conftantine, 
who  already  pofleffed  the  fubftance,  expefted  without  im- 
patience an  opportunity  of  obtaining  the  honours,  of  fu- 
preme  power  ; and  accordingly  employed  himfelf  fome  years 
in  governing  and  fecurmg  the  dominions  fallen  to  his  (hare. 
In  defending  his  awn  rights,  he  was  often  betrayed  into  afts 
of  cruelty,  unworthy  of  a great  mind.  Contending  with 
the  Franks,  he  took  two  of  their  kings,  whom  he  barbar- 
oufly  expofed  to  wild  beafts  in  the  amphitheatre  of  Treves : 
in  fome  inftances  where  he  was  viftorious,  he  fpared  neither 
fex  nor  age  ; exhibiting  a ferocity  that  feems  ill  to  accord 
with  the  general  tenerr  of  his  character,  to  which  he  wa3 
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probably  prompted  by  the  fuppofuion,  that  upon  a bar- 
barous foe  all  kinds  of  barbarity  were  allowable.  In  307 
he  married  Faufta,  daughter  of  Maximian,  who  had  re- 
fumed the  purple  ; but  he  took  no  part  in  the  fortunes  of 
his  father-in-law,  who  was  ever  engaged  in  warfare,  till  he 
became  himfelf  Conftantine’s  open  enemy,  and  endeavoured 
to  difpofiefs  him  of  his  rightful  authority.  Under  thefe  cir- 
cumftances  he  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  his  fon-in-law, 
who  (hewed  him  na  other  favour  than  that  of  allowing  him 
the  choice  of  the  manner  in  which  he  would  die  : Maximian 
ftrangled  himfelf  in  the  year  310. 

Shortly  after  this  event,  which  was  little  creditable  to  the 
feelings  of  Conftantine,  or  to  the  filial  piety  of  Faufta,  who 
took  no  means  to  foften  the  refentment  of  her  hufbar.d,  a 
civil  war  broke  out.  Maxentius,  who  had  reigned  in  con- 
j'unftion  with  Conftantine,  now  laid  claim  to  the  monarchy 
of  the  whole  Weft,  and  made  preparations  for  an  invafion  of 
Gaul.  Conftantine  reiving  as  well  on  his  own  talents,  as  on 
the  hatred  borne  to  his  rival,  refolved  to  anticipate  the  attack, 
and  to  carry  the  war  into  the  heart  of  Italy.  The  armies  of 
Maxentius,  amounted  to  one  bundled  and  feventy  thoufand 
foot,  and  eighteen  thoufand  horfe.  The  wealth  of  Italy 
fupplied  the  expences  of  the  war,  and  the  adjacent  provinces 
were  exhaufted  to  form  magazines  of  corn  and  other  kinds  of 
provifions.  The  whole  force  of  Conftantine  confifted  of 
ninety  thoufand  foot,  and  eight  thoufand  horfe  ; a large  part 
of  which  was  necefiary  to  the  defence  of  his  other  dominions. 
At  the  head  of  forty  thoufand  foldiers,  he  marched  to  en- 
counter an  enemy,  whofe  numbers  were  at  leaft  four  times  fu- 
perior  to  his  own.  Conftantine  had  been  trained  from  his 
earlieft  youth  to  war,  to  adtion,  and  to  military  command, 
and  his  troops  were  in  the  higheft  Hate  of  difcipline : thefe 
he  difpofed  with  confummate  (kill,  and  for  himfelf  he  chofe 
the  poll  of  honour  and  danger.  Diftinguiftied  by  the  fplen- 
dor  of  his  arms,  he  charged,  in  perfon,  the  cavalry  of  his  rival, 
and  his  irrefiftible  attack  determined  the  fortune  of  the  day. 
The  victory  was  complete,  and  the  difmayed  followers  of 
Maxentius  ru(hed  by  thoufands  into  the  Tyber.  The  em- 
peror himfelf  attempted  to  efcape  back  into  the  city  over 
the  Milvian  bridge,  but  the  crowds  which  prefled  together 
through  that  narrow  pafiage.  forced  him  into  the  river,  where 
he  was  immediately  drowned  by  the  weight  of  his  armour. 
His  body  which  had  funk  deep  into  the  mud,  was  found  the 
next  day ; and  the  fight  of  his  head,  when  it  was  expofed  to 
the  eye6  of  the  people,  convinced  them  of  their  deliverance, 
and  led  them  to  acknowledge  as  their  fovereign  Conltantine, 
who  thus  atchieved  by  his  valour  and  high  talents  the  mod 
fplendid  enterprize  of  his  life.  It  was  previous  to  this  battle, 
A.  D.  3 12.,  that  hiftorians  afiign  the  date  of  Conftantine’s 
converfion  to  Chriftianity,  who  had  never  before  difcovered 
religious  principles  of  any  kind.  A fplendid  miracle  is  men- 
tioned as  the  immediate  inftrument  of  this  change.  Dr. 
Lardner,  indeed,  offers  fome  reafons  why  Conftantine  could 
not  well  have  remained  through  life  without  fome  religious 
imprefiions ; he  is  however  willing  to  follow  the  account  of 
Eufebius,  who  fays,  that  about  the  period  of  the  war  with 
Maxentius,  the  emperor  was  led  to  confider  that  he  flood  in 
need  of  more  powerful  afliflauce  than  military  forces  ; he  there- 
fore fought  for  a God  that  (hould  be  his  helper.  The  hifto- 
rian  goes  on  to  (ay,  that  in  part  of  his  march,  as  the  day  was 
declining,  there  appeared  to  the  fight  of  Conftantine,  and  to 
that  of  all  his  army,  a luminous  crofs  above  the  fun,  with  the 
infcription  va/Ia  nx.ec,  by  this  conquer ; that  the  monarch  not 
comprehending  the  meaning  of  this  fign  was  farther  inftru&ed, 
in  the  following  night  by  a vifion  of  Chrift  himfelf,  bearing 
bis  crofs,  and  directing  him  to  take  a fimilar  ftandard,  under 
which  he  (hould  march  to  victory.  In  the  morning  Con- 


ftantine  communicated  this  wonderful  circumftance  to  his 
friends;  and  fending  for  ingenious  workmen,  he  gave  them  a 
defcription  of  the  fign,  and  faw  them  make  one  like  it  in 
gold  and  precious  ftones  ; which,  fays  Eufebius,  “ we  have 
feen.”  Much  has  been  faid  refpeAing  this  furprizing  phe- 
nomenon. By  fome  the  whole  is  regarded  as  a fidtion,  a ftra- 
tagem  and  political  device  of  Conftantine,  yet  it  is  related  by 
Eufebius  a grave  hiitorian,  who  declares  that  he  had  it  from 
the  emperor,  who  confirmed  the  narration  by  an  oath.  By 
Fabricius,  we  are  told,  that  the  appearance  in  the  heavens 
was  generally  looked  upon  as  a reauty,  and  a miracle  : but 
for  his  own  part,  he  is  inclined  to  confider  it  as  the  refult  of 
a natural  phenomenon  in  a folar  halo  ; he  accordingly  admits 
of  the  reality  of  the  phenomenon,  but  does  not  fuppofe  it  to 
be  properly  miraculous.  Upon  a full  and  candid  review  of 
the  evidence,  Dr.  Lardner,  whom  we  have  before  quoted,  and 
than  whom  no  one  was  a better  judge  of  human  teftimony, 
feems  inclined  to  doubt  the  relation  given  by  the  emperor, 
upon  whofe  foie  credit  the  (lory  is  recorded,  though  it  was 
twenty  years  after  the  event,  when  Eufebius  wrote  his  ac- 
count, during  which  period  he  mull  have  heard  it  frequently 
from  eye-witnefles,  if  the  emperor’s  relation  were  accurate 
that  the  appearance  was  vifible  to  his  whole  army  as  well  as  to 
himfelf.  The  oath  of  Conftantine,  on  the  occafion,  with 
Dr.  Lardner,  brings  the  fa£l  into  fufpieion,  and  another 
ftriking  circumftance  is  that  Eufebius  does  not  mention  the 
place  where  this  wonderful  fight  appeared.  Without,  how- 
ever, entering,  at  prefent,  farther  into  the  difeufiion,  which 
we  (hall  refer  to  the  article  Cross;  we  may  oblerve,  that 
Eufebius  has  led  us  to  the  period,  when  the  fign  of  the  crofs 
began  to  be  made  ufe  of  by  Conftantine,  among  his  Srmies, 
and  at  his  battles  ; this  was  probably  the  day  before  the  laft 
battle  with  Maxentius,  fought  on  the  27th  of  Odlober,  312. 
About  this  period,  it  is  admitted,  that  Conftantine  became  a 
Chriftian,  and  continued  fo  the  remainder  of  his  life,  taking 
care  alfo  to  have  his  children  educated  in  the  fame  principles. 
His  converfion  feems  to  have  been  partly  owing  to  his  own 
reflections  on  the  (late  of  things,  partly  to  converfation  and 
difeourfe  with  Cbriftians,  with  whom,  the  fon  of  Conftantius, 
theirfriend  and  favourer,  muft  have  been  fome  time  acquainted, 
but  perhaps,  chiefly  to  the  ferious  impreffions  of  his  early 
years,  which  being  once  made  can  never  be  wholly  obliterated. 
Conftantine  was  however  a politician  as  well  as  a Chriftian, 
and  he  probably  hit  upon  this  method  to  reconcile  the  mind* 
of  his  army,  to  the  important  change  in  their  religious  pro- 
fefiion  and  habits,  as  well  as  making  ufe  of  it  as  a mean  of 
fuccefs  in  his  defigns  againft  his  enemies,  for  which  purpofe 
he  rightly  judged,  that  the  ftandard  of  the  crof9,  and  the 
mark  of  it  as  a device  on  his  foldier’s  (hields,  would  be  of  no 
fmall  fervice. 

We  muft  now  return  to  Conftantine  in  the  charafter  of 
a victorious  general.  After  the  battle,  he  entered  the  capi- 
tal in  triumph,  wholly  deftroyed  the  family  of  his  rival,  but 
refufed  to  include  among  the  viftims,  many  whom  the 
Romans  would  gladly  have  facrificcd  to  their  abhorrence  of 
the  late  tyranny.  He  difbanded  and  difperfed  the  pretorian 
guards  which  had  fo  often  made  and  murdered  emperors  : 
he  recalled  many  who  had  been  banifhed,  and  reftcred  to 
them  their  eftates  : he  difeouraged  informers,  and  promoted 
the  welfare  of  the  city.  The  fenate  immediately  paffed  a 
decree,  conferring  on  him  the  firft  rank  among  the  three 
Augufti,  who  then  were  mafters  of  the  world : Licinius 
and  Maximin  were  the  other  two.  Africa  readily  followed 
Italy  in  recognizing  the  fovereignty  of  the  conqueror.  To 
Licinius,  with  whom  he  had  an  interview,  he  gave  his  After 
Conftantia  in  marriage,  in  order  to  ftrefigthen  his  own 
hands.  From  Milan,  where  the  two  emperors  iffued  an 
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eclia  under  their  joint  authority,  allowing  a general  tolera- 
t;on  in  religious  matters  within  their  dominions,  Coptlan- 
tine  was  called  bv  an  attempt  of  the  Franks  to  crofs  the 
Rhine.  Over  thefe  lie  gained  a complete  victory,  and  made 
many  prifoncrs,  whom,  as  in  former  inftance^,  he  expofed 
to  wild  beads.  In  the  mean  time  a civil  vvar  arofe  between 
Maximin  and  Licinius,  which  terminated  in  the  deftrudlton 
of  the  former,  and  the  extirpation  of  his  whole  family. 

Con  dan  tine  and  Licinius  were  now  matters  of  the  world, 
but  they  did  not  long  continue  united.  A vvar  broke  out 
between  them  in  the  year  314,  but  the  refult  of  feveral 
battles  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  Conftantine.  Licinius 
fued  for  peace,  which  he  obtained,  and  which  continued 
eight  years.  In  323  another  war  was  excited  b . ■ ween  the 
emperors.  Licinius  had  long  been  hoftile  to  the  Chriftians, 
whofe  afLdtions  he  had  alienated,  and  who  looked  up  to 
Conftantine  as  their  patron,  and  the  head  of  their  religion. 
Aware  of  this  circumllance,  and  relying  on  his  own  fupe- 
riority,  as  a military  commander,  Conftantine  began  the 
quarrel.  Under  the  banner  of  the  crofs,  and  accompanied 
by  bifhops  and  other  minifters  of  their  holy  religion,  he 
went  out  with  130,000  well-difciplined  and  well-accoutred 
foldiers  to  meet  his  rival,  who  waited  his  arrival  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Adrianople.  Conftantine  was  again  vi&oriotis  : 
Licinius  fled  to  Byzantium,  and  when  he  found  that  place  no 
longer  tenable  againft  the  power  of  his  enemy,  tie  with- 
drew to  Chalcedon,  and  from  thence,  after  hazarding  an- 
other battle,  in  which  he  was  alfo  unfuccefsful,  to  Nico- 
media  ; where,  by  the  interceffion  of  his  wife,  he  obtained  a 
folemn  promife  of  having  his  life  fpared,  on  the  condition 
of  his  renouncing  all  claims  to  fovereignty.  To  the  dif- 
grace  of  Conftantine  imprifonment  and  death  foon  followed 
the  humiliation  of  his  rival.  This  deed  has  been  juftified 
on  the  plea  that  the  fallen  emperor  had  engaged  in  a trea- 
fonable  correfpondence  againft  the  reigning  fovereign,  but 
fufficient  evidence  of  the  fadl  was  not  adduced.  The  Ion 
of  Licinius  was  alfo  facrificed  to  the  jealoufy  of  Conftan- 
tine, who,  by  thefe  atrocious  means,  delivered  himfelf  from 
all  dread  of  oppofition.  An  arbitrary  prince  feldom  finds 
any  difficulty  in  freeing  himfelf  from  his  enemies,  but  Con- 
ftantine with  ali  his  powers,  could  neither  forefee,  r.or  pre- 
vent, thofe  domeftic  calamities  to  which  he  ftiortly  became 
the  prey.  Crifpus,  his  fon,  by  a former  wife,  was  viewed, 
by  his  mother-in-law  Faufta,  as  the  chief  obftacle  to  the 
future  greatnefs  of  her  own  children.  She  i;  finuated  into 
the  breaft  of  Conftantine  fufpicions  of  his  fon’s  loyalty,  and 
is  faid  alfo  to  have  brought  a charge  againft  him  of  having 
attempted  her  own  chaftity.  Crifpus  was  examined,  im- 
prifoned,  and  put  to  death  in  the  year  326.  His  grand- 
mother Helena,  convinced  of  his  innocence,  refoived  to  be 
revenged  for  his  hard  fate,  and  found  means  of  con  i idling 
the  emprefs  of  an  adulterous  connexion  with  a flave  of  the 
palace,  for  which  (he  was  fuffocated  in  the  fleam  of  a hot 
bath.  From  thefe  circumftances,  and  from  the  contempt 
which  he  (hewed  for  the  pagan  rites,  the  emperor  became 
unpopular  with  the  people  and  the  fenate.  On  his  part 
there  was  no  perfonal  attachment  to  the  ancient  metropolis, 
and  he  was  refoived  to  perpetuate  his  name  by  the  founda- 
tion of  a new  city.  After  much  deliberation  he  fixed  on 
Byzantium,  which  he  had  once  befieged,  as  the  imperial 
city  that  fhould,  with  future  ages,  -give  him  celebrity  and 
renown.  See  Constantinople. 

In  the  year  331  Conftantine  was  involved  in  a war  with 
the  Goths,  who  at  firft  were  fuccefiful  againft  his  power,, 
but  were,  at  length,  defeated  and  compelled  to  agree  to  fuch 
terms  as  the  vidlor  thought  proper  to  propofe.  Conftantine, 
by  chattifing  the  pride  of  the  Goths,  and  by  accenting  the 


homage  of  a fuppliant  nation,  vindicated  the  majefty  of  the 
Roman  empire  ; and  ambaffadors  from  Ethiopia,  Perfia,  and 
the  nioft  remote  countries  of  India,  came  to  congratulate 
him  on  the  peace  and  profperity  of  his  government  ; and 
he  feems  to  have  enjoyed  as  uninterrupted  a (hare  of  felicity, 
as  a man  fuuated  as  he  was  could  reafonably  expedl.  He 
attained  to  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  reign,  a period  which 
none  of  his  predeceffors,  fince  Auguftus,  had  been  per- 
mitted to  celebrate.  Conftantine  furvived  that  folemn  fefti- 
val  about  ten  months,  and,  at  the  age  of  fixty-four,  after 
a (hoit  iilnefs,  he  ended  his  memorable  life  at  a palace  in  the 
fuburbs  of  Niccmedia,  whither  he  had  retired  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  air,  ard  with  the  hope  of  recruiting  his  exharfted 
ftrer.gth  by  the  ufe  of  the  warm  bath.  The  demonftrations 
of  grief,  or  at  lead  of  mourning,  furpafled  whatever  had 
been  pradlifid  cn  any  former  occafion.  The  body  of  the 
deceafed  emperor  was  tranfported  to  the  city  which  was 
deftined  to  preferve  the  name  and  memory  of  its  founder; 
there  it  was  adorned  with  the  fymbols  of  greatnefs,  and 
depofited  on  a golden  bed  in  one  of  the  apartments  of  the 
palace,  which  was  fplendidly  illuminated  and  furnifhed  for 
the  purpofe.  Every  day,  at  the  appointed  hours,  the  offi- 
cers of  date,  approaching  the  perfon  of  their  fovereign, 
offered  the  fame  refptdlful  homage  to  his  dead  body  as  they 
had  been  accuftbmed  to  prefent  to  him  during  his  life,  fo 
that  it  has  been  faid  Conftantine  alone,  by  the  peculiar  in- 
dul  gcnce  of  heaven,  reigned  after  his  death. 

It  remains  now'  to  give  a general  eftimate  of  the  character 
of  this  great  man,  who  was  unquellionably  the  mod  fpler- 
did  among  the  Roman  emperors.  It  is  no  wonder  that  a 
prince  who  removed  the  feat  of  empire,  and  introduced  fuch 
important  changes  into  the  civil  and  religious  conftitution  of 
his  country,  ftiould  have  fixed  the  attention,  and  divided  the 
opinions  of  mankind.  By  certain  claffes  of  Chriftians  he 
has  been  regarded  as  the  deliverer  and  defender  of  the 
church,  and  has  been  decorated  with  every  attribute  df  a 
hero,  and  even  of  a faint : by  others  he  has  been  corfidered 
as  the  real,  though  without  any  ill  intentions  on  his  part, 
enemy  to  the  caufe  of  true  Chriftianity,  by  incorporating  it 
with  the  civil  government  of  the  world  : by  contemporary 
hiftorians  who  did  not  embrace  the  religion  of  Chrift,  Con- 
ftantine was  compared  to  the  mod  abhorred  of  thofe  tyrants, 
who,  by  their  vices  and  weaknefs,  difhonoured  the  imperial 
purple. 

Conftantine  was,  in  perfon,  remarkably  tall,  of  a comely 
and  majeftic  prefence,  and  great  bodily  ftrength.  The  ge- 
neral tenor  of  his  life  proves  that  he  was  a perfon  of  no 
mean  capacity  : the  achievements  and  fuccefs  of  Conftan- 
tine do  not  belong  to  men  of  weak  and  irrcfolute  minds. 
His  mind  indeed  was  equal  to  his  fortune,  great  as  it  was : 
his  valour  was  tried  and  approved  frequently  in  his  youth, 
and  was  confpicuous  on  all  proper  occafions  throughout  his 
whole  life  : his  chaftity,  juflice,  and  prudence,  are  com- 
mended by  thofe  of  his  biographers,  who,  on  account  of 
a difference  in  religion,  were  not  difpofed  to  flatter  him  : 
his  many  a£ls  of  bounty  to  the  poor,  and  his  juft  edifls  are 
arguments  of  a merciful  difpofition,  and  a love  of  juftice. 
According  to  Eufebius  the  palace  of  Conftantine  was  con- 
verted into  a church  ; and  the  emperor  himfelf  chearfully 
led  the  way  to  thofe  that  affembled  there  with  him.  Taking 
the  lacred  books  into  his  own  hands,  he  attentively  read 
and  meditated  upon  the  divine  oracles  ; and  then  recited  the 
ufual  prayers  wfith  thofe  who  were  met  together.  Conftan- 
tine befides  prayed  daily  in  private  in  his  clofet.  In  time  of 
war  he  had  a chapel  at  a fmall  diilance  from  his  camp  for 
the  performance  of  religious  duties,  efpecially  before  bat- 
tle, feeking  thereby  the  divine  protedlion  and  bieffing.  He 
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taught  even  his  heathen  foldiers  a form  of  prayer,  in  which 
they  worfhipped  the  one  true  God.  Thefe  and  many  other 
‘inllances  of  the  Chriftian  temper  are  afcribed  to  the  empe- 
ror by  Euftbius.  By  our  own  hiftorian,  the  early  part  of 
his  life  is  highly  panegerized  : “He  delighted,”  fays  Mr. 
Gibbon,  “ in  the  focial  intercourfe  of  familiar  conversation  ; 
and  though  he  might  fometimes  indulge  his  difpofition  to 
raillery  with  lefs  referve  than  was  required  by  the  fevere 
dignity  of  his  ftation,  the  courtefy  and  liberality  of  his 
manners  gained  the  hearts  of  all  who  approached  him- 
-The  difadvantage  of  an  illiterate  education  had  not  pre- 
vented him  from  forming  a juft  eftimate  of  the  value  of 
learning  ; and  the  arts  and  fciences  derived  fome  encourage  - 
ment  from  the  munificent  proteftion  of  Conftantine.  In  the 
difpatch-  of  bufincfs,  his  diligence  was  indefatigable  ; and 
the  aftive  powers  of  his  mind  were  almoft  continually  cxer- 
cifed  in  reading,  writing,  or  meditating  : in  giving  audi- 
ence to  ambaffadors,  and  in  examining  the  complaints  of  his 
fubjedls.  Even  thofe  who  cenfured  the  propriety  of  his 
meafures  were  compelled  to  acknowledge,  that  he  poflefled 
magnanimity  to  conceive,  and  patience  to  execute,  the  mod 
arduous  defigns,  without  being  checked  either  by  the  pre- 
judices of  education,  or  by  the  clamours  of  the  multitude. 
In  the  field,  he  infufed  his  own  intrepid  fpirit  into  the 
troops,  whom  he  conducted  with  the  talents  of  a confum- 
mate  general ; and  to  his  abilities,  rather  than  to  his  for- 
tune, we  may  afcribe  the  fignal  vi&ories  which  he  obtained 
over  the  foreign  and  domcftic  foes  of  the  republic.  He 
loved  glory,  as  the  reward,  perhaps  as  the  motive,  of  his 
labours.  The  boundlefs  ambition,  which,  from  the  mo- 
ment of  his  accepting  the  purple  at  York,  appears  as  the 
ruling  paffion  of  his  foul,  may  be  juftified  by  the  dangers  of 
his  own  fituation,  by  the  character  of  his  rivals,  by  the  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  fuperior  merit,  and  by  the  profpeft  that  his 
fuccefs  would  enable  him  to  reftore  peace  and  order  to  the 
diftradted  empire.”  As  he  advanced  in  life,  his  character 
was  lefs  refpedlable,  his  a £1  ions  lefs  honourable.  Theoften- 
tatious  grandeur  of  his  court,  and  his  magnificent  buildings, 
v'ere  fupported  by  taxes  which  bore  very  heavily  on  the 
people,  and  in  his  old  age  he  was  charged  with  prodigality 
and  rapacity.  Eutropius  fays,  that  Conftantine,  “ in  the 
early  parts  of  his  reign,  might  be  compared  to  the  belt 
princes,  in  its  conclufion  to  the  indifferent  ones.”  And 
Dr.  Lardner,  who  took  great  pains  to  underhand  and  ap- 
preciate the  worth  of  this  emperor,  obferves,  with  his 
ufual  candour,  that  “ we  fhould  be  willing  to  make  allow- 
ances in  favour  of  princes,  and  efpeeially  of  long  reigns.  It 
is  next  to  impoflible  for  human  wifdom  and  difcretion,  in  the 
courfe  of  many  years  filled  with  aftion,  not  to  be  furprifed 
into  fome  injuftice,  through  the  bias  of  affeftion,  or  the 
fpeciou.s  fuggellions  of  artful  and  defigning  people.  Though, 
therefore,  there  may  have  been  fome  tranfadtions  in  this 
reign  which  cannot  be  eafily  juftified,  and  others  that  muft 
be  condemned,  yet  we  are  not  to  confider  Conftantine  as  a 
cruel  prince  or  a bad  man.”  Gibbon.  Lardner.  Jortin. 
Univer.  Htft. 

Constantine  II.,  the  eldeft  of  the  three  Tons  of  Con- 
ftantine the  Great,  was  born  in  the  year  316,  and,  by  the 
indulgence  of  h ia  father,  was  admitted  at  a very  tender  age 
to  (hare  the  adminiftration  of  the  empire.  He  and  his  bro- 
thers may  be  faid  to  have  ftudied  the  art  of  reigning  at  the 
expence  of  the  people  entrufted  to  their  care.  During  his 
father’s  life-time,  the  younger  Conftantine  was  appointed  to 
hold  his  court  in  Gaul  : and  upon  his  death  in  33  7,  he  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  government  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain  ; to 
him  alfo  was  affigned  the  city  of  Conftantinople,  with  a cer- 
tain fuperiority  of  rank  above  his  brothers.  During  his  fhoft 


reign,  he  did  little  that  has  been  deemed  worthy  of  hif* 
torical  record.  Diffatisfied  with  the  fhare  of  empire  al- 
lotted to  him,  he  was  dcfirous  of  poffeffing  the  provinces  of 
A.frica,  which  had  been  given  to  Conftans.  His  lolicita- 
ttons  were  in  vain : determining,  therefore,  to  wnll  by 

force,  what  lie  could  not  obtain  by  argument,  at  the  head 
of  a tumultuary  band,  he  invaded  the  dominions  of  Conftans, 
and  laid  wafte  many  parts  of  the  country.  The  meafures  of 
his  brother  were  directed  with  more  prudence  ; and  Con- 
ftantine, by  too  great  eagernefs,  was  betrayed  into  an  am- 
bufcade,  which  had  been  concealed  in  a wood,  where  he 
and  his  attendants  were  furrounded  and  flain,  A.  D.  340. 
His  body  was  afterwards  found  in  the  obfcure  ftream  of 
Alfa,  and  obtained  a place  in  the  imperial  fepulchre  ; but 
his  provinces  transferred  their  allegiance  to  the  conqueror. 
Contemporary  hiftorians  fpeak  of  Conftantine  as  a prince  of 
great  accomp  ifhments  ; but  his  conduct  towards  his  brother 
met  with  a punifhment  which  neither  merited  nor  obtained 
the  pity  of  furvivors. 

Constantine  III.,  the  next  emperor  of  this  name,  was 
the  fon  of  Heraclius  by  Eudoxia,  and  fucceeded  his  father 
in  641.  Of  him  more  cannot  be  well  faid  than  that  he 
reigned  three  months,  and  died  in  his  30th  year,  either  by 
difeafe,  or  by  poifon,  fuppofed  to  have  been  adminiftered  by 
his  mother-in-law. 

Constantine  IV.  fucceeded  his  father,  Conftans  II., 
in  the  year  66S.  Very  foon  after  he  came  to  the  throne,  he 
went  to  Sicily,  with  a view  of  punifliing  his  father’s  mur- 
derers, and  to  depofe  theufurper  whom  they  had  eftablifhed. 
His  enterprize  was  fuccefsful  : but  upon  his  return  to  Con- 
ftantinople, he  wras  fcarcely  recognized,  on  account  of  the 
alteration  in  his  beard  ; hence  he  obtained  the  appellation  of 
the  bearded.  In  this  reign  the  Saracens  invaded  Africa, 
Sicily,  and  Cilicia,  and  at  length  laid  fiege  to  Conftan- 
tinople.  Their  attempts  were  completely  baffud,  and  their 
lofs  in  men  was  very  confiderable.  The  emperor,  however, 
became  tributary  to  the  Bulgarians,  who  fuccefsfully  invaded 
fome  of  his  territories.  This  prince,  who  died  in  the  year 
685,  appears  to  havepoffeffed  a fmall  fhare  of  talent,  inter- 
mixed with  cunning  and  cruelty.  On  his  two  brothers  he 
had  beftowed  the  empty  title  of  Auguftus,  unconnected 
with  truft  or  power.  At  their  fccret  mitigation,  the  troops 
of  the  Anatolian  province  approached  the  city  on  the  Afiatic 
fide,  demanding  for  their  royal  brothers  the  partition  or  ex- 
ercife  of  fovereignty,  and  fupported  their  claims  by  a 
theological  argument.  “ We  2re  Chriftians,”  they  faid, 

“ the  fincere  votaries  of  the  holy  and  undivided  Trinity  : 
fince  there  are  three  equal  perfons  in  heaven,  there  fhould 
be  three  equal  perfons  on  earth.”  The  emperor  invited 
them  to  a friendly  conference,  in  which  they  might  propofe 
their  arguments  to  the  fenate  : they  obeyed  the  fummons  ; 
but  the  view  of  their  bodies,  hanging  on  the  gibbet  hi 
the  fuburb  of  Galatea,  reconciled  their  companions  to  the 
unity  of  the  reign  of  Conftantine.  He  pardoned  his  bro- 
thers ; but  on  the  repetition  or  fufpicion  of  a fimilar  offence, 
the  obnoxious  princes  were  deprived  of  their  titles  and  nofes, 
that  the  deformity  m’ght  difqualify  them  from  the  empire. 
In  the  clofe  of  life,  Conftantine  was  anxious  to  eftablifh  the 
right  of  primogeniture  ; and  the  eldeft  fon  was  exalted  to 
.the  rank  of  Auguftus,  and  the  affurance  of  the  empire. 

Constantine  V.,  fon  of  the  emperor  Leo,  was  born  in 
719,  and  crowned  in  his  infancy.  He  was  furnamed  Co-- 
pronymns,  from  having  polluted  the  baptilmal  font.  Dur- 
ing a long  reign  of  34  years,  he  ever  exhibited  an  abhor- 
rence of  image-worftup,  which  rendered  him  an  objeCt  of 
hatred  to  the  catholics,  who  have  ufed  every  means  in  their 
power  to  tranfmit  his  name  to  pofterity  in  the  molt  difgufting 
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light.  Although  he  did  not  merit  all  the  opprobria  affixed 
to  his  character  by  ecclefiaftical  bigots,  yet  he  undoubtedly 
c^jcercifed  much  cruelty  towards  the  party  which  refilled  his 
attempts  for  reform  in  the  church.  Some  were  put  to  death, 
others  mutilated,  a-d  not  a few  underwent  lefts  fevere  pu- 
nifhments.  As  a general,  he  exhibited  much  prudence  and 
courage.  Soon  after  his  acceffion  he  marched  againft  the 
Saracens,  who  had  made  an  irruption  into  Afia  ; and  his 
brother-in-law,  taking  advantage  of  his  abfence,  placed  him- 
felf  at  the  head  of  the  orthodox  faftion,  and  was  declared 
emperor.  A civil  war  cnfiud,  in  which  Conflantine  was 
victorious : the  metropolis  furrendered  to  its  lawful  fove- 
reign,  and  the  ufurper  and  his  fon  were  deprived  of  their  ill- 
gotten  power,  and  of  their  eyes.  When  every  thing  at 
home  was  fettled  to  his  fatisfaClion,  he  made  war  again  upon 
the  Saracens,  took  their  ftrong  places,  and  deflroyed  their 
fleet.  In  the  midfl  of  his  fucceffes,  an  earthquake,  and  a 
peftilence  among  his  own  people,  were  calamities  which  ex- 
cited in  him  the  greateft  conllernation.  After  this  he  was 
attacked  by  the  Bulgarians,  by  whom  lie  was  fo  completely 
defeated,  that  he  was  obliged  to  feek  refuge  in  his  capital : 
but  in  another  attack,  viftory  determined  for  Conflantine, 
who  cut  off  thg' invaders,  with  fcarcely  any  lot's.  As  he 
was  proceeding  on  a new  expedition  againil  the  fame  people, 
he  was  feized  with  a fever,  which  terminated  his  life  in  775. 
To  the  praife  of  this  prince,  his  enemies  admit  that  he  re- 
ftored  the  ancient  aqueduct,  a work  of  great  importance  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Conflantinople.  He  redeemed  nearly 
three  thoufand  captives  : and  under  his  reign,  plenty  was 
the  characleriftic  of  the  times.  Moreri.  Gibbon.  Univer. 
Hid. 

Constantine  VI.,  grandfon  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
in  770  ; and  when  only  five  years  of  age,  he  was  aflociated 
with  his  father',  Leo  IV.,  in  the  government : but  neither 
then,  nor  in  780,  when  he  fucceeded  entirely  to  the  throne, 
was  he  capable  of  efficient  bufinefs.  His  mother  Irene  was 
appointed  gua-dian  to  the  young  emperor  : fhe,  naturally 
ambitious,  and  impatient  of  controul,  was  unwilling  to  refign 
the  power  out  of  her  own  hands.  The  contefts  between  the 
mother  and  her  fon  were  the  moll  prominent  features  of  this 
reign.  During  the  childilh  years  of  the  emperor,  nothing 
could  be  better  adminiftered  than  the  government  under 
Irene  : but  when  he  had  attained  the  years  of  maturity,  by 
the  advice  of  his  adherents,  he  would  fain  have  rewarded  his 
mother’s  fervices  by  perpetual  banilhment  to  the  ilk  of  Si- 
cily. Irene  was  too  politic  to  be  thus  l’erved  : Ihe  retaliated 
upon  her  enemies,  and  obtained  for  herfelf  almoll  an  unli- 
mited obedience.  Her  abufe  of  vidlory  proved  detrimental 
to  her  interefts  : Conflantine  afcended  the  throne  foie  fove- 
rrign,  a.nd  his  mother  was  difmilTed  to  a life  of  folitude,  to 
the  enjoyment  of  which  her  mind  was  by  no  means  adapted. 
She  was  recalled  to  court,  and  foon  obtained  a certain  de- 
gree of  authority.  The  emperor  was  attacked  and  defeated 
by  the  Bulgarians  ; and  fufpedfting  an  infurreftion  in  favour 
©1  Nicephorus,  fon  of  Conflantine  V.  by  a fecond  marriage, 
he  had  him  feized  and  his  eyes  put  out,  and  the  tongues  of 
his  four  brothers  were  amputated.  After  this  cruel  pu- 
nifhment,  they  were  doomed  to  perpetual  imprifonment. 
For  five  years  they  fubmitted  to  their  fate : an  opportunity 
then  offered,  and  they  made  their  efcape  to  the  church  of 
St.  Sophia,  difplaying  a pathetic  fpe&acle  to  the  people. 
“ Countrymen  and  Chriftians,”  exclaimed  Nicephorus  for 
himfelf  and  mute  brethren,  “ behold  the  fons  of  your  em- 
peror, if  you  can  recognize  our  features  in  this  miferable 
ftate.  A life,  an  imperfett  life,  is  all  that  is  fpared : this 
is^  now  threatened,  and  we  appeal  to  your  compaffion.” 
Their  wretchednefs  affefted  the  people,  but  the  minilter  of 


Conflantine  contrived  to  foothe  their  miferies,  and  draw 
them  from  public  view.  They  were  fpeedily  embarked  for 
Greece,  and  Athens  allotted  to  them  as  a place  of  exile. 
Once  more  they  efcaped  from  the  hands  of  their  keepers* 
and  appeared  in  purple  at  the  gates  of  Conflantinople. 
This  was  their  laft  effort : in  attempting  to  gain  a crown, 
they  loft  their  lives.  Irene  foon  found  an  opportunity  of 
exciting  difeontents,  with  a view  of  depofing  her  fon.  Suf- 
peding  his  danger,  he  attempted  to  efcape  to  the  pro- 
vinces, but  was  feized  on  the  Afiatic  fhores,  and  carried 
prifoner  to  his  own  palace,  where,  in  the  very  chamber  in 
which  he  was  born,  the  emiffaries  of  his  unnatural  and  infa- 
mous mother  affaulted  him  in  his  fletp,  and  plunged  their 
daggers  in  his  eyes.  In  this  Hate  he  furvived  many  years, 
to  refled  on  his  own  cruelty,  and  to  learn  the  ufurpations  of 
Irene. 

Constantine  VII.  was  fon  of  the  emperor  Leo  VI., 
and  nephew  to  Alexander,  whom  he  fucceeded  in  912,  be- 
ing but  feven  years  of  age.  During  his  minority,  Romanus 
Lecapenus,  a fuccefsful  general,  got  poflVffion  of  the  em- 
peror’s perfon,  and  perfuaded  him  to  marry  his  daughter. 
He  then  affumed  the  royal  purple  himfelf,  and  affociated 
his  own  three  fons  in  the  imperial  authority,  degrading  the 
lawful  emperor  to  the  fifth  rank  among  the  titular  princes. 
Much,  however,  to  the  honour  of  Romanus,  he  permitted 
him  to  live  unmolefted ; and  the  time  of  Conflantine  was 
fpent  in  the  ftudy  and  pradiceof  the  fine  arts.  The  fall  of 
Romanus  was  occaftoned  by  the  ambition  of  his  own  chil- 
dren, who  effeded  the  banilhment  of  their  father,  and,  con- 
trary to  their  own  expedations,  elevated  Conflantine  to  his 
rightful  throne.  To  prevent  their  future  intrigues,  the  em- 
peror’s firft  ad  was  to  feize  .the  confpirators,  and  banifh 
them  to  the  fame  ifland  and  monaftery  in  which  they  had  fo 
lately  confined  their  father.  Romanus  met  them  on  the 
beach  with  a farcaftic  fmile,  and,  after  a juft,  reproach  of 
their  folly,  ingratitude,  and  weaknefs,  prefented  his  im- 
perial colleagues  with  an  equal  lhare  of  hri  water  and  vege- 
table diet.  Conflantine  was  now  in  poffeffion  of  the  eaftern 
world,  which  he  governed,  or  appeared  to  govern,  fifteen 
years.  He  was,  however,  devoid  of  that  energy  of  charac- 
ter which  became  the  fovereign  of  fo  mighty  an  empire. 
The  Audits  which  had  amufed  his  life  of  comparative  foli- 
tude, were  not  eafily  exchanged  for  the  ferious  and  im- 
portant duties  of  a monarch.  The  reins  of  government  he 
entrufted  to  his  wife  Helena,  while  he  employed  much  of 
his  time  in  the  inftrudion  of  his  fon  Romanus,  and  in  draw- 
ing up  a treatife  for  his  immediate  benefit,  but  of  which  he 
made  fo  ill  a ufe,  that  he  is  fufpe&ed  of  having  adminiftered 
poifon  to  his  father,  in  order  to  fucceed  him  in  the  esnpire. 
The  death  of  Conflantine  was  regretted  by  his  fubje&s,  who 
paid  every  demonftration  of  refpeft  to  his  deceafed  corpfe, 
which,  according  to  ufual  cuftom,  lay  in  ftate  at  the  palace. 
Before  the  proceffion  moved  to  the  fcpulchre,  an  herald 
proclaimed  the  awful  admonition  : “ Arife,  O king  of  the 
world,  and  obey  the  fummons  of  the  King  of  kings.” — 
One  of  the  depofed  fons  of  Romanus  had,  during  his  Ihort- 
lived  authority,  affumed  the  title  of  Constantine  VIII.  : 
of  him  therefore  enough  has  been  faid  ; — and  we  proceed  to 
the  reign  of  Constantine  IX.,  who,  in  conjunction  with 
his  brother,  Bafil  II.,  fucceeded  to  the  throne,  on  the  death 
of  John  Zimifces,  in  the  year  976.  During  the  long  life 
of  Bafil,  Conftantine  had  only  the  name  of  emperor  : all 
emanated  from  his  brother.  After  his  deceafe,  Conftantine 
enjoyed,  about  three  years,  the  power,  or  rather  the  plea- 
furee,  of  royalty  ; and  his  chief  care  was  the  fettlement  of 
the  fuccefiion.  He  had  poffefied,  fixty-fix  years,  the  title 
of  Auguftus  ■,  and  the  reign  of  the  two  brothers  is  the 
8 longeft 
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longed  and  mod  obfcure  of  the  Byzantine  hiftory.  He 
ended  his  inglorious  life  in  1628,  at  the  age  of  feventy. 

Constantine  X.  was  furnamed  Monomachus,  the  fingle 
combatant,  which  was  probably  exprtffive  of  his  valour  and 
victory  in  fome  public  or  private  quarrel.  He  was  a Greek 
of  noble  extraction,  and  recalled  from  exile  in  Lelbos  to  fuc- 
cetd  Michael  V.  He  was  at  that  time  married  to  Zoe, 
the  daughter  of  Conftantine  IX.  With  her,  who  had  al- 
ready been  wife  to  two  emperor?,  he  was  diffatisfied,  and 
took,  as  concubine,  a widow,  to  whom  he  gave  the  title  of 
Augufta.  This  reign  was  didur'oed  by  various  revolts,  in 
which  the  emperor  was  ufualiy  victorious.  He  was  fuccefs- 
ful  alfo  againlt  his  foreign  enemies;  but  his  indolence  or 
avarice  gave  the  Turks  an  opportunity  of  gaining  a footing 
in  Afia  Minor.  He  died  in  1054.  The  health  of  this  em- 
peror had,  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  been  broken 
by  the  tortures  of  the  gout,  and  his  reign  was  fpent  in  the 
alternatives  of  ficknefs  and  pleafure. 

Constantine  XI.  furnamed  Ducas,  was  chofen  by  the 
emperor  Ifaac  Comnenus,  as  the  fitted  perfon  to  fucceed 
him,  when  he  voluntarily  laid  down  the  crown  in  1059. 
The  beginning  of  his  reign  was  affl:£ted  by  a confpiracy  of 
his  own  people  againd  him.  Having  quelled  this,  he  began 
to  turn  his  attention  to  government,  for  which  he  feems  to 
have  been  very  unequal.  By  the  principles  of  avarice,  he 
neglected  the  maintenance  of  his  garrifons  on  the  frontiers, 
and  the  Uxians,  a people  of  Scythia,  taking  advantage  of 
this  circumftance,  paffed  the  Danube,  and  laid  wade  the 
country.  They  penetrated  into  Greece,  and  defeated  the 
imperial  generals,  who  had  been  fent  againd  them.  Con- 
ftantine would  have  gladly  purchafed  peace,  on  any  terms ; 
they,  however,  difdained  to  treat,  and  were  finally  Hopped 
in  their  victorious  career,  by  pedilence,  and  the  arms  of  the 
Bulgarians,  circumdances  which  dedroyed  the  greater  part 
of  the  number,  that  in  the  outfet  amounted  to  nearly  half  a 
million  of  fouls.  During  this  reign  an  earthquake  did  much 
damage  to  the  empire.  Condantine  died  at  the  age  of  60 
years,  having  previoufly  fecured  the  fucceflion  of  his  three 
fons.  Of  t’nefe  one  affumed  the  title  of  ConstantineXII.; 
but  his  glory  was  merely  nominal,  and  lod  in  that  of  his  elder 
brother  Michael.  Of  the  eleventh  Constantine,  hido- 
rians  fay  he  was  an  orthodox  and  jud  prince,  but  the  Have 
of  avarice.  The  Xlllth  prince  of  this  name  was  fon  of  the 
emperor  Manuel  Palasologus,  and  fucceeded  his  brother 
John  in  1448,  at  a period  when  the  whole  empire  fcarcely 
extended  beyond  the  limits  of  the  capital.  This  fovereign 
having  fquandered  the  fmail  remaining  refources  of  his  domi- 
nion in  imperial  odentation,  found  himfelf  threatened  with 
the  hoftility  of  his  potent  neighbour,  fultan  Mahomet  II., 
who  eredted  a fortrefs  on  the  Bofphorus,  found  occafion  for 
a quarrel,  and  laid  fiege  to  the  capital.  Condantine  deter- 
mined to  refid  to  the  lad,  and  to  {hare  the  fate  of  his  people. 
He  fought  for  fuccour  among  the  Chriftian  princes  of  the 
Wed,  but  the  aid  he  obtained  W3S  tardy,  and  inefficient  to 
the  greatr.efs  of  the  occafion.  Condantinople  was  encom- 
paffed  by  Turkifh  arms,  and  the  emperor,  in  this  extremity, 
fulfilled  the  part  of  a hero.  When  the  final  affault  was  pre- 
pared, he  took  leave  of  his  people  in  a moving  harangue,  re- 
ceived the  facrament  in  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  and 
then  went  to  the  walls.  The  numbers  of  the  Turks  with- 
out, exceeded  thofe  of  the  Chridians  within,  the  city,  more 
than  a hundred  fold.  Every  hope  of  fucccfsful  refidance 
was  vaniffied  ; breaches  had  been  made  in  the  walls,  and  at 
length  they  and  the  towers  were  covered  with  fwarms  of  the 
affailants.  Arnidd  thefe  multitudes,  the  emperor,  who 
nobly  accompliffied  all  the  duties  of  a general  and  foldier, 
was  long  feen,  and  finally  loll;  his  mournful  exclamation 


was  heard,  “ Cannot  there  be  found  a Chriftian  to  cut  off  my 
head  ?”  His  lad  fear  was  that  of  falling  alive  into  the  hands 
of  the  infidels.  He  had  thrown  off  the  purple,  and  falling 
by  an  unknown  hand,  was  buried  under  a mountain  of  (lain. 
The  final  catadrophe  of  the  Greek  empire,  and  emperor, 
happened  May  29th,  1453,  Condantinople  having  fuftained 
a liege  of  58  days.  See  Constantinople.  Moreri.  Gib- 
bon. Univer.  Hid. 

Constantine,  Flavius  Julius,  from  a private  foldier, 
in  the  legions  of  Britain,  was  raifed  to  imperial  honours,  on 
account  of  his  name,  and  in  refpeCt  for  the  great  Conftan- 
tine. He  had  no  fooner  attained  the  high  honour,  than  he 
paffed  over  to  Gaul  with  his  troops,  and  made  himfeif  mailer 
of  that  country.  With  the  affiitance  of  his  fon  Condass,  he 
reduced  Spain;  and  upon  Condans  he  conferred  the  title  of 
Augudus.  Condantine  fixed  his  throne  at  Atles,  and  when 
the  Goths  under  Alaric  had  taken  poffeffion  of  Italy,  he 
marched  as  far  as  the  Po,  on  the  pretence  of  effecting  its 
deliverance,  but  probably  with  a view  of  fharing  in  the  fpoil. 
After  paffing  through  various  feenes,  in  which  he  expe- 
rienced by  turns  fuccefs  and  difader,  Condantine  was  be- 
fieged  in  his  capital  by  Condantius,  to  whom  he  furren- 
dered,  on  the  promife  of  fecurity  for  himfelf  and  his  fon. 
The  terms  were  granted,  but  the  engagement  was  not  ful- 
filled. Th*  fallen  prince  was  fent  to  Italy,  where  he  and 
his  foa  Julian,  in  violation  of  a folemn  promife,  fullered 
death  by  the  emperor’s  orders,  Sept,  the  xSth,  411.  Mo- 
reri. Gibbon. 

Constantine  : there  were  two  popes  of  this  name:  the 
one  a native  of  Syria,  raifed  to  the  Roman  fee  in  708,  cha- 
racterized for  his  charity  to  the  poor;  and  for  his  ambition, 
in  engaging  Judinian  to  fubjugate  the  independent  fee  of 
Ravenna  to  the  yoke  of  Rome;  the  other,  from  a layman, 
was  raifed  to  the  highed  office  in  the  church  by  the  in- 
fluence of  his  brother;  an  honour,  however,  that  he  did 
not  long  retain.  An  infurreCtion  being  excited  againd  him, 
in  about  a year  after  his  elevation,  he  was  depofed,  and, 
under  the  reign  of  the  new  pope,  was  fubjeCt  to  the  infults 
and  mod  cruel  treatment  of  the  people,  deprived  of  his  fight, 
and  condemned  to  perpetual  imprifonment.  Moreri. 

Constantine  is  the  name  likewife  of  an  abbot  who 
flourilhed  at  Metz  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  who  was 
author  of  “The  Life  of  Adalberon  II.”  bifhop  of  that 
city  : and  of  a monk  didinguifhed  for  his  writings  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  againd  Veccus,  patriarch  of  Conltaa- 
tinople.  Another  of  the  fame  name  was  born  at  Florence, 
and  became  bilhop  of  Orvieto.  He  acquired  celebrity  by 
his  preaching  talents,  and  after  his  elevation  to  the  bilhopric, 
he  was  appointed  legate  from  pope  Alexander  IV.  to  Theo- 
dore Lafcaris,  the  Grecian  emperor,  hoping,  by  bis  perfua- 
fion,  to  induce  the  emperor  and  his  clergy  to  fubmit  to  the 
Roman  fee.  He  was  author  of  the  life  ol  St.  Dominic,  and 
other  works.  He  died  in  the  year  1257. 

Constantine,  furnamtd  the  African , was  born  at  Car- 
thage, about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century.  He  re- 
iided  many  years  in  Babylon,  where  he  became  celebrated 
for  his  knowledge  in  the  Arabian,  Chaldean,  Perfian,  and 
.Egyptian  languages.  Among  the  fciences,  medicine  feems 
to  have  received  the  greated  (hare  of  his  attention,  as  ap- 
pears by  two  of  his  worxs,  which  were  thought  deierving 
of  being  printed  feveral  centuries  after  his  death.  In  the 
fird,  which  was  publilhed  at  Bale,  in  the  year  1536.  in  fo- 
lio, “ De  morborum  cognitione,  et  curatione,”  libri  feptem, 
he  treats  of  affcCtions  of  the  domach,  hypochondriafis,  ou 
the  difeafes  of  women,  See.  In  the  feconl,  which  was  alfo 
publilhed  at  Bale,  three  years  after  the  former,  he  treats  of 
fevers,  of  the  elephaatialis,  of  incantations,  and  of  remedies 
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taken  from  parts  of  animals.  The  whole  are  however  fup- 
pc;f"d  to  have  been  principally  translated  from  Arabian 
writers.  After  a rtfidence  of  thirty  nine  years  at  Babylon, 
he  returned  to  Carthage,  but  foon  fell  into  fuch  difgrace 
with  his  countrymen,  whom  he  fuSpefted  or  intending  to  de- 
stroy him,  that  he  went  to  Salernum.  Though  he  was 
there  introduced  to  duke  RoDert,  who  wifhed  to  retain  him 
about  his  perfon,  preferring  a life  of  eafe  and  retirement, 
he  entered  into  a monastery  of  the  Benediftines,  St.  Agatha, 
in  Averfa,  where  he  died  in  1087.  Haller  Bib.  Med.  Eloy 

Dia.  Hift.  . . VT 

Constantine,  Robert,  a native  of  Caen  in  Normandy, 
was  born,  as  it  is  Said,  about  the  year  1502.  He  was  pro- 
foundly verfed  in  Greek,  Eatin,  and  oriental  literature. 
This  procured  him  the  intimacy  of  J.  Ctefar  Scaliger  (with 
whom  he  refided  feveral  years),  and  of  other  great  fcholars, 
but  did  not  defend  him  agairft  the  farcafrm  of  Jofeph  Sca- 
liger, who  attacked  him  with  great  ferocity.  He  took  his  de- 
gree of  doftor  in  medicine,  but  from  the  many  learned  works 
he  publifhed,  does  not  feem  to  have  dedicated  much  01  his 
time  to  the  practice  of  that  art.  His  editions,  with  anno- 
tations, of  the  works  of  Thenphi  aftus,  Diofcorides,  Celfus, 
and  Quintus  Serenus,  gained  him  much  credit.  They  were 
published  between  the  years  Tj54  an(f  as  was  alfo 

his  “ Nomenclator  infignium  Scriptorum,  quorum  libri  ex- 
tant vel  manufcripti,  vel  impreffi,”  8vo.  But  the  work 
which  established  his  name  as  a fcholar,  was  his  “ Lexicon 
Graeco-Latinum,”  (irft  published  at  Geneva,  in  1562,  in 
two  volumes  folio;  reprinted,  much  improved,  in  Q92-  -^e 
is  faid  by  Ue  Thou  to  have  lived  to  the  great  age  of  103 
years,  preferving  his  faculties  entire  to  the  la  lb . Other  writers 
fay  he  died  of  a pleurify  at  the  age  of  75  years.  Haller. 
Bib.  Bot.  Eloy  Dift.  Hift. 

Constantine,  Antony,  an  eminent  phyfician  at  Lyons, 
published  in  J597,  in  8vo.  “ Brief  traite  de  la  Pharmacie 
Provenpale,  et  familiere,”  in  which  he  attempts  to  Shew  his 
countrymen,  that  they  may  find  in  their  fields  remedies  for 
their  difeafes,  without  having  recourfe  to  drugs  imported 
from  foreign  countries.  Alfo  “ Opus  Medicas  prognofeos, 
in  quo  omnium  fymtomatum,  caufas  et  eventus  exponuntur.” 
8vo.  1613.  He  died,  far  advanced  in  years,  in  1616.  Eloy 
Did.  Hift. 

Constanti n.e,  Order  of,  in  Heraldry , otherwife  the 
order  of  the  Golden  Angel  and  St.  George.  Conftantine 
the  Great  is  by  fome  confidered  as  the  founder  of  this 
order,  after  his  memorable  viaory  over  the  tyrant  Max- 
entius,  A.  C.  312.  This  is  at  prefent  the  fecond  order  of 
the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Others  affirm  that  the  emperor 
Ifaac  Angelus  Comnenus  was  the  founder  of  it.  The  badge 
of  the  order  is  a red  crofs,  fomewhat  in  the  form  of  four 
fleurs-de-lis. joined  at  the  extremities,  furrounded  with  a 
border  of  gold,  thereon  embroidered  the  four  letters  I.  H. 
S.  V.  ; meaning,  “In  hoc  figno  vinces,”  being  the  words 
difplayed  on  the  celeftial  meteor,  or  luminous  crofs,  which 
is  faid  to  have  appeared  to  Conftantine,  and  encouraged  him 
to  attack  Maxentius.  In  the  centre  of  the  badge  is  a mo- 
nogram, or  cypher  of  our  Saviour’s  name,  expreiTed  by  the 
letters  X and  P,  and  on  each  fide  are  placed  one  of  the  let- 
ters A and  ft  (alpha  and  omega,  or  the  firft  and  the  laft  let- 
ters of  the  Greek  alphabet.) 

The  great  collar  of  this  order,  worn  over  the  mantle, 
conflfts  of  fifteen  enamelled  golden  ffiieids  of  an  oval  form, 
and  on  each  the  letters  X and  P appear  in  the  form  of  a cy- 
pher. The  middle  Shield  is  fomewhat  larger  than  the  others, 
and  is  furrounded  with  oak  and  laurel  leaves  entwined  ; and 
from  the  lower  part  of  it  is  fufpended  the  effigy  of  St. 
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George,  in  compleat  armour,  on  horfebackj  and  in  the  aft 

of  ft t iking  the  dragon. 

The  council  of  this  order  is  compofed  of  50  fer.ators,  who 
are  grand  croffes.  When  the  grand  mafter  affills  in  Slate 
therein,  his  drefs  is  as  follows  : the  veil  and  fmal!  cloaths  are 
of  imperial  fcarlet,  as  alfo  the  (lockings  and  Shoes;  above 
the  veil  is  worn  a caffock  of  filver,  richly  embroidered,  with 
wide  fleeves,  and  reaching  to  the  knees,  faftened  round  the 
waill  with  a girdle  of  fcarlet  velvet,  embroidered  with  filver, 
and  about  the  neck  with  two  rich  cords  of  gold  and  fcarlet 
filk  mixed,  with  taffels  reaching  to  the  ground.  On  the 
left  fide  of  the  mantle,  the  crofs  of  the  older  is  richly  em- 
broidered in  gold.  The  cap  is  of  crimfon  velvet,  and  is  one 
fpan  high,  lined  with  white  fatin,  and  adorned  with  a black 
oftrich  leather.  The  four  fides  are  turned  up,  and  on  each 
the -cypher  of  our  Saviour,  as  above  deferibed. 

The  grand  erodes  (in  number  50)  wear  a blue  veft  and 
fmall  cloaths,  and  over  the  fame  a white  veft,  which  reaches 
to  the  knees  ; their  dockings  and  Shoes  are  white  ; their 
girdle  red,  and  their  mantle  of  blue  damafk  is  lined  with 
white : they  wear  the  great  collar  of  the  order,  and  their 
cap,  which  is  of  blue  fatin,  is  turned  up  at  the  four  fides, 
and  on  each  the  cypher  as  before:  the  cap  is  alfd  adorned 
with  a white  oftrich  feather. 

The  popes  had  conferred  the  grand  mafterfhip  on  the 
houfe  of  Comnenus  for  ever;  but  in  1699  Angelus  Flavius 
Comnenus,  the  laft  of  this  houfe,  refigned  it  to  Francis 
Farnefe,  the  then  duke  of  Parma,  to  him  and  his  fuccedors 
for  ever;  which  was  confirmed  by  a brief  of  pope  Inno- 
cent XII.  dated  29th  Oftober,  1699.  In  1735  the  ducaf 
houfe  of  Farnefe  becoming  extinft  in  the  male  line  by  the 
death  of  Anthony  the  laft  duke,  Don  Carlos,  the  eldeil  fon 
of  Philip  V.  king  of  Spain,  and  of  Elizabeth  Farnefe,  the 
foie  heirefs  of  the  family,  fucceeded  to  the  duchies  of  Parma 
and  Placentia,  and  to  the  grand  mafterShip  of  this  order. 
This  prince  was  fucceffively  grand  duke  of  Tufcany,  and 
king  of  Naples  : upon  his  fucceffion  to  the  latter  he  declared 
this  order  royal,  and  annexed  it  to  the  crown  of  Naples. 

CONSTANTINOPLE,  in  Geography , the  metropolis  of 
the  Turkish  empire,  was  built  on  the  feite  and  ruins  of  the  an- 
ciert  Byzantium  in  Thrace,  by  the  Roman  emperor  Conftan- 
tine the  Great,  who,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  330,  removed  the 
feat  of  the  empire  from  Rome  to  this  new  capital.  The  rea- 
fons  which  induced  Conftantine  to  fix  his  refidence  here, 
are  not  exaftly  known.  The  imperial  court  had  in  faft 
been  removed  from  Rome  about  thirty  years  before.  Of 
the  affociate  emperors  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  the  former 
refided  at  Nicomedia,  and  the  latter  moftly  at  Milan.  Ga- 
lerius  had  his  court  at  Nicomedia;  Conftantius  Chlorus  at 
York.  It  is  fuppofed  that  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  hav- 
ing concerted  a plan  of  adminiftration  more  fyftematicaliy 
defpotic  than  that  of  any  of  the  preceding  emperors,  and 
being  defirous  of  fetting  entirely  afide  the  nominal  authority 
which  the  fenate  ftill  poffiffed,  had  fixed  their  residence  at 
a distance  from  the  ancient  metropolis  of  the  empire,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  republican  remonltrances  of  that  auguft 
body.  Conftantine  was  probably  aftuated  by  the  fame 
motive,  for  his  adminiftration  was  ftill  more  defpotic  ; and 
after  he  had  removed  the  feat  of  empire  to  Constantinople, 
the  fenate  could  fcarcely  be  reckoned  a conftituted  order 
in  the  Slate.  Others  attribute  Conftantine’s  choice  of  a 
new  capital  to  a diflike  which  he  had  conceived  againft 
Rome,  on  account  of  the  enthufiaSlic  attachment  of  that 
city  to  paganifm.  But  whatever  may  have  been  ConSlan- 
tine’s  motive,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  fituation  of  Con- 
llantinople  actually  wa6  preferable  to  that  of  Rome,  both  as 
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a check  to  the  Perfians,  and  as  a barrier  againft  the  Goths, 
thofe  terrible  enemies  of  Rome,  who,  having  once  tailed 
the  rich  plunder  of  Greece  and  Alia  Minor,  feized  every 
opportunity  of  making  predatory  incurfions  into  all  parts 
of  the  empire.  Befides,  the  beautiful  and  pifturefque  ar- 
rangement of  the  land  and  water  in  the  environs  of  Con- 
flantinople  decidedly  entitled  it  to  be  preferred  to  Rome. 
It  is  fituated  on  an  elevated  ground,  confiding  of  gently 
fwelling  eminences,  rifing  like  terraces,  one  above  another, 
without  any  of  thofe  deep  vallies  which  feparate  the  feven 
hills  on  which  Rome  is  feated,  and  which,  together  with  the 
marfhes  adjoining  the  Tyber,  render  the  air  unwholefome. 
It  fills  a triangle  formed  by  the  harbour,  the  Bosphorus 
and  the  Propontis,  or  fea  of  Marmora.  Situated  in  the 
41  (l  degree  of  latitude,  the  imperial  city  commanded,  from 
her  feven  hills,  the  oppolite  fiiores  of  Europe  and  Alia;  the 
climate  was  healthy  and  temperate,  and  the  foil  fertile, 
and  the  approach  on  the  fide  of  the  continent  was  fmall  in 
extent,  and  eafy  of  defence.  The  harbour  on  the  north 
fide  is  fecure  and  capacious;  it  is  five  hundred  yards 
wide  at  its  entrance  from  the  Bofohorus,  and  runs  feven 
miles  into  the  land.  The  Bofphorus  and  the  Hellefpont 
may  be  conlidered  as  the  two  gates  of  Confxantinople ; and 
the  prince  who  poffefted  thofe  important  paffages  could 
always  fiiut  them  againll  a naval  enemy,  and  open  them  to 
the  fleets  of  commerce  when  thofe  gates  were  fhut.  The 
capital  ftill  enjoyed  within  their  fpacious  encloiure  every 
produ&ion  which  could  fupply  the  wants,  or  gratify  the 
luxury,  of  its  numerous  inhabitants.  In  failing  up  the 
Propontis  towards  Conftantinople  the  moll  enchanting 
profpe&s  charm  the  eye  of  the  navigator ; from  every  part 
of  that  fea  he  may  difcover  the  high  lands  of  either  Thrace 
or  Bithynia,  and  never  lofes  fight  of  monnt  Olympus, 
till  at  lad  the  city  itfelf , rifing  from  the  Strand,  attracts  his 
view,  and  exhibits  the  moll  magnificent  appearance.  Con- 
ftantinople  alfo  commands  the  commerce  of  the  vaft  regions 
of  the  north,  by  means  of  the  Euxine  fea,  and  of  the  rivers 
Don  and  Dnieper,  which  difcharge  themfelves  into  it.  By 
the  flrait  of  the  Hellefpont,  which  forms  the  communi- 
cation between  the  Propontis  and  the  Mediterranean  fea, 
it  is  equally  well  fituated  for  the  trade  of  the  fouth  and 
weft;  and  when  Egypt  is  under  its  dominion  its  pofition 
is  extremely  advantageous  with  refpedl  to  the  trade  to 
India,  and  the  eaftern  coafts  of  Africa. 

Whatever  rude  commodities  were  colle&ed  in  the  forefts 
of  Germany  and  Scythia,  as  far  as  the  fources  of  the 
Tanais  and  Boryfthenes ; whatfoever  was  manufactured  by 
the  llcill  of  Europe  or  Afia  ; the  corn  of  Egypt,  and  the 
gems  and  fpices  of  the  fartheft  India,  were  brought  by 
the  varying  winds  into  the  ports  of  Conftantinople,  which 
for  many  ages  attracted  the  commerce  of  the  ancient 
world. 

The  profpeCt  of  beauty,  of  fafctv,  and  of  wealth,  united 
in  a fingle  fpot,  was  fufficient  to  jullify  the  choice  of  Con- 
ftantine.  However,  as  prodigy  and  fable  have,  in  every 
age,  been  fuppofed  to  refleCt  a becoming  majefly  on  the 
origin  of  great  cities,  the  emperor  thought  proper  to  avail 
himfelf  of  this  circumftance;  and  in  one  of  his  laws  he  has 
taken  care  to  inform  pofterity,  that  in  obedience  to  the 
commands  of  God,  he  laid  the  everlafting  foundation  of 
Conftantinople.  The  ingenuity  of  fucceeding  writers  has 
led  them  to  defcribe  the  nocturnal  vsfion  which  appeared 
to  the  fancy  of  Conftantine  as  he  flept  within  the  wails  of 
Byzantium.  The  tutelar  genius  of  the  city.,  a venerable 
matron,  finking  under  the  weight  of  years  and  infirmities, 
was  fuddcnly  transformed  into  a blooming  maid,  whom  his 
own  hands  adorned  with  ad  the  fymbols  of  imperial  great- 
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r.ef3.  The  monarch  awoke,  interpreted  the  aufpicious 
omen,  and,  without  hefitation,  obeyed  the  will  of  heaven. 
In  order  deeply  to  imprefs  the  minds  of  the  fpectators,  the 
emperor  himfelf,  on  foot,  with  a lance  in  his  hand,  led  a 
folemn  proceffion,  and  dire&ed  the  line,  which  was  traced  as 
the  boundary  of  the  deftined  capital,  till  the  growing  circum- 
ference was  obferved  with  aftonifhment  by  the  affiftants, 
who,  at  length,  ventured  to  obferve  that  he  had  already 
exceeded  the  moil  ample  meafure  of  a great  city.  <(  I fhall 
ftill  advance,”  replied  Conftantine,  till  He,  the  invifible 
guide  who  marches  before  me,  thinks  proper  to  flop.”  In 
furveying  the  aftual  (late  of  the  city,  the  palace  and  garden 
of  the  feraglio  occupy  the  eaftern  promontory,  the  firft  of 
the  feven  hills,  and  cover  about  1^0  acres  of  our  meafure. 
The  new  walls  of  Conftantine  ftretched  from  the  port  to 
the  Propontis  acrofs  the  enlarged  breadth  of  the  triangle,  at 
the  diftance  of  fifteen  ftadia  from  the  ancient  fortification; 
and  with  the  city  of  Byzantium  they  enclofed  five  of  the 
feven  hills,  which,  to  the  eyes  of  thofe  who  approach  Con- 
ftantinople, appear  to  rife  above  each  other  in  beautiful 
order.  About  a century  after  the  death  of  the  founder,  the 
new  buildings,  extending  on  one  fide  up  the  harbour,  and 
on  the  other  along  the  Propontis,  already  covered  the  nar- 
row ridge  of  the  fixth,  and  the  broad  fummit  of  the  feventh 
hill.  The  ineeffant  inroads  of  the  Barbarians  rendered  it 
neceflary  for  Theodofius  the  younger  to  furrcund  his  capital 
with  an  adequate  and  permanent  enclofure  of  walls.  The  new 
wall  of  Theodofius  was  conftrudled  in  the  year  4x3;  and 
after  having  been  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake  in  447, 
it  was  rebuilt  in  three  months  by  the  diligence  of  the  prefect 
Cyrus.  The  fuburb  of  the  Blachernae  was  firft  taken  intothe 
city  in  the  reign  of  Heraclius.  From  the  eaftern  promon- 
tory to  the  golden  gate,  the  extreme  length  of  Conftantino- 
ple was  about  three  Roman  miles;  the  circumference  mea* 
fured  between  ten  and  eleven;  and  the  furface  might  be 
computed  as  equal  to  about  2000  Englifa  acres.  The 
fuburbs  of  Pera  and  Galata,  though  lituate  beyond  the 
harbour,  may  deferve  to  be  confidered  as  a part  of  the  city; 
and  this  addition  may  perhaps  authorize  the  meafure  of  a 
Byzantine  hiftorian,  who  afiigns  fixteeu  Greek  (about  four- 
teen Roman)  miles  for  the  circumference  of  his  native  city. 
After  all,  Conftantinople  muft  yield  to  Babylon  and  Thebes, 
which  filled  the  great  but  not  incredible  circumference  of 
about  25  or  30  miles,  to  ancient  Rome,  to  London,  and 
even  to  Paris. 

As  to  the  expence  incurred  by  the  progrefs  of  the  work, 
fome  eftimate  may  be  formed  of  it  by  the  allo  wance  of  about 
two  millions  five  hundred  thoufand  pounds  for  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  the  walls,  the  porticoes,  and  the  aquedufts.  The  forefts 
that overfhadowed  the  fhores  of  theEuxine,and  the  celebrated 
quarries  of  white  marble,  in  the  little  ifland  of  Proconnefus, 
fupplied  an  inexhauftible  ftock  of  materials  ready  to  be  con- 
veyed, by'  the  convenience  of  a (hurt  water-carriage,  to  the 
harbour  of  Byzantium.  A multitude  of  labourers  and  arti- 
ficers urged  the  termination  of  the  work  with  incefl’ant  toil; 
but  the  impatience  of  Conftantine  foon  difcovered  that,  in 
the  decline  of  the  arts,  the  fkill,  as  well  as  the  number  of  his 
architects,  bore  a very  unequal  proportion  to  the  greatnefs 
of  his  defign.  However,  the  buildings  of  the  new  city 
were  decorated  by  the  hands  of  the  moll  celebrated  matters 
of  the  age  of  Pericles  and  Alexander.  By  the  commands  of 
the  emperor,  the  cities  of  Greece  and  Afia  were  defpoiled 
of  their  moft  valuable  ornaments.  The  trophies  of  memo- 
rable wars  the  objects  of  religious  veneration,  the  moft 
finifhed  ftatues  of  the  gods  and  heroes,  of  the  fages  and 
poets  of  ancient  times,  contributed  to  the  fplendid  triumoh 
of  Conftantinople;  whence  the  hiftorian  Cedrenus  took 
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occafion  to  obferve,  that  nothing  feemed  wanting  except 
the  fouls  of  the  illuftrious  men,  whom  thofe  admirable  mo- 
numents were  intended  to  reprefent,  For  an  account  of 
the  principal  buildings  with  which  this  imperial  citv  was 
decorated,  we  muft  refer  to  the  articles  Forum,  Hippo- 
drome, &c.  and  the  fequel  of  this  article.. 

The  baths  of  this  city,  which  ftill  retained  the  name  of 
Zeuxippus,  were  enriched  by  the  munificence  of  Conftan- 
tine  with  lofty  columns,  various  marbles,  and  above  three- 
fcore  ftatues  of  bronze.  In  Ihort,  whatever  could  adorn 
the  dignity  of  a great  capital,  or  contribute  to  the  benefit 
or  pleafure  of  its  numerous  inhabitants,  was  contained 
within  the  walls  of  Conftantinople.  A particular  descrip- 
tion, compofed  about  a century  after  its  foundation,  enu- 
merates a capitol  or  fchool  of  learning,  a circus,  two  thea- 
tres, eight  public,  and  15.3  private  baths,  52  porticoes,  five 
granaries,  eight  aquedudls  or  refervoirs  of  water,  four  fpa- 
cious  halls  for  the  meetings  of  the  fenate  or  courts  of  jullice, 
14  churches,  14  palaces,  and  4388  houfes,  which,  for 
their  fize  and  beauty,  deferved  to  be  diftinguiflied  from 
the  multitude  of  Plebeian  habitations.  In  order  to  furnifh 
this  favoured  city  with  a population,  correfponding  to  its 
extent  and  magnificence,  Conllantine  invited  many  opulent 
fenators  of  Rome,  and  of  the  eaftern  provinces,  to  fix  upon 
his  chofen  refidence  for  their  own  habitation ; and  he  be- 
llowed on  his  favourites  the  palaces  which  he  had  built  in 
feveral  quarters  of  the  city,  afiigned  them  lands  and  penfions 
for  the  fupport  of  their  dignity,  and  alienated  the  demefnes 
of  Pontus  and  Afia,  for  the  purpofe  of  granting  hereditary 
eftates  by  the  cafy  tenure  of  maintaining  a houfe  in  the 
capital.  By  degrees,  however,  a variety  of  concurring  cir- 
cumllances  contributed  to  fill  the  city  with  inhabitants.  In 
lefs  than  a century,  Conftantinople  difputed  with  Rome 
itfelf  the  pre-eminence  of  riches  and  numbers;  and  it  became 
neceffary  to  enlarge  its  extent  by  additional  edifices,  the 
foundations  of  which,  on  either  fide,  were  advanced  into  the 
fea,  and  which,  of  themfelves,  might  have  compofed  a very 
confiderable  city.  The  emperor  alfo  conferred,  by  way  of 
additional  allurement  or  encouragement  to  his  plan  of  popu- 
lation, feveral  privileges  on  the  fettlers  at  Conftantinople. 
He  divided  the  city  into  fourteen  regions  or  quarters,  dig- 
nified the  public  council  with  the  appellation  of  fenate, 
communicated  to  the  citizens  the  privileges  of  Ttaly,  and 
bellowed  on  the  riftng  city  the  title  of  colony,  the  firft 
and  mod  favoured  daughter  of  ancient  Rome.  The  walls, 
porticoes,  and  principal  edifices  of  this  city,  were  com- 
pleted, as  fome  fay,  in  a few  years,  or,  according  to  others, 
in  a lew  months;  and  the  founder  foon  prepared  to  celebrate 
the  dedication  of  his  city,  a ceremony  which  was  attended 
with  pompous  games,  and  munificent  largelfes.  As  often 
as  the  birth  day  of  the  city  returned,  the  ftatue  of  Con- 
ftantine,  framed  by  his  order,  of  gilt  wood,  and  bearing  in 
its  right  hand  a fmall  image  of  the  genius  of  the  place,  was 
enriched  on  a triumphal  car.  The  guards,  carrying  white 
tapers,  and  clothed  in  their  richeft  apparel,  accompanied 
the  folemn  proceffion  as  it  moved  through  the  Hippodrome. 
When  it  was  oppofite  to  the  throne  of  the  reigning  em- 
peror, he  rofe  from  his  feat,  and  with  grateful  reverence 
adored  the  memory  of  his  predeceffor.  At  the  feftival  of 
dedication,  an  edi£i,  engraved  on  a column  of  marble,  be- 
llowed the  title  of  Second,  or  New  Rome,  on  the  city  of 
Conllantine.  But  the  name  of  Conftantinople  has  prevailed 
over  that  honourable  epithet,  and,  after  the  revolution  of 
fourteen  centuries,  ftill  perpetuates  the  fame  of  its  author. 

It  has  been  conjectured,  that  the  removal  of  the  imperial 
refidence  from  Rome,  contributed  to  halten  the  downfal  of 
the  empire:  but  it  is  certain,,  that  the  fixing  of  it  at  Conftaa- 


tinople,  put  a final  period  to  the  paffage  of  the  Barbarians, 
through  the  Bofphorus.  They  could  never  after  force 
that  infurmountable  barrier,  and  Greece,  as  well  as  Afia 
Minor,  felt  fecure  from  their  ravages,  until  Valens  unad- 
vifedly  fullered  the  Goths  to  pafs  the  Danube,  and  received 
their  armed  bands  into  the  heart  of  the  empire. 

Conllantine  the  Great  did  not  long  enjov  his  new  refi- 
dence. He  died  the  22d  May,  337,  and  by  his  will  divid- 
ed his  vail  empire  among  his  three  fons,  Conftantius,  Con- 
llans,  and  Conllantine.  Within  three  years  after  their  fa- 
ther’s death,  Conftans invaded  the  dominions  of  his  brother 
Conllantine,  who,  being  drawn  into  an  ambufeade  and  llain, 
left  Conftans  in  poffeffion  of  two-thirds  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. But  Magnentius  revolting  foon  after  againit  Conftans, 
furprifed  him  hunting,  and  purfuing  him  in  his  flight,  put 
him  to  death.  Magnentius  being  in  the  next  place  defeated 
by  Conftantius,  terminated  his  life  by  filicide  ; and  thus,  by 
the  difaftrous  fate  of  his  brothers,  Conftantius  became  foie 
emperor  in  353  ; three  and  twenty  yeats  after  the  feat  of 
the  empire  had  been  removed  to  Conftantinople. 

At  the  death  of  Conftantius,  which  happened  in  the  year 
3 6 r , Julian,  commonly  called  the  Apoilate,  fon  of  Julius 
Conftantius,  and  nephew  to  Conltantine  the  Great,  affumed 
the  imperial  purple.  He  marched  foon  after  againft  the 
Perfians,  and  was  fo  infatuated  by  his  expectations  of  con- 
quelt,  as  to  deltroy  the  fleet  of  boats  which  he  had  upon 
the  Tigris.  Allured  by  fpies  who  pretended  to  be  defert- 
ers,  he  advanced  far  into- an  unknown  country.  His  army 
found  itfelf  at  laft  in  the  midft  of  fandy  deferts,  and  felt  the 
dreadful  effeCts  of  famine.  The  guides  fuddenly  difappeared, 
and  the  Perfian  monarch  approaching,  with  the  whole  mi- 
litary force  of  his  kingdom,  want  of  provilions  rendered  a 
retreat  neceffary,  in  which  the  troops  were  continually  ha- 
raffed  by  the  Perfians,  who  carefully  avoided  any  clofe  en- 
gagement. In  fpite  of  the  inceffant  attacks  of  the  Per- 
fian cavalry,  the  Romans  fucceeded  in  gaining  the  banks  of 
the  Tigris,  but  for  want  of  their  boats  they  could  not  pafs 
the  river.  Exhaulled  with  fatigue,  and  perifhing  with  hun- 
ger, they  ftill  repulfed  the  attack  which  the  Perfian  king 
made  on  their  camp.  In  the  confufion  of  the  battle,  Julian 
received  a mortal  wound,  of  which  he  died  in  a few  hours, 
on  the  26th  of  June,  363. 

This  emperor  had  conceived  the  projefl  of  extirpating  the 
Cbriftian  religion  ; and  if  he  had  appointed,  or  if  the  army 
had  elf&ed  an  emperor  equally  averfe  to  Chriftianity,  his 
death  would  not  have  difpelled  the  llorm  that  was  gathering 
over  Chriftcndom.  Fortunately,  Jovian,  a Chriftian  officer, 
was  chofen  emperor.  Forced  to  conclude  a difadvantageous 
peace  with  Perfia,  he  purchaftd  a fafe  retreat  by  the  cef- 
fion  of  Mefopotamia,  and  the  ltrong  cities  of  Nilibis  and 
Singara.  ^ 

Jovian  dying  in  364,  foon  after  the  conclufion  of  the 
peace  with  Perfia,  Valentinian,  another  Chriftian  command- 
er, was  decorated  with  the  imperial  purple.  He  named  hi’3 
brother  Valens  his  colleague  in  the  empire,  affigning  him 
the  ealtern  part,  whiill  he  himfelf  ruled  the  weft.  It  was  in 
this  reign  that  the  firft  ftep  towards  the  fubverfion  of  the 
weftern  empire  took  place.  The  Huns,  a Tartar  nation, 
being  driven  out  of  their  own  country,  rulhed  like  a tor- 
rent upon  the  Goths,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Danube, 
who,  feeing  their  poffeffions  invaded,  prefented  themfelves  in 
immenfe  crowds  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  requefted  an 
afylum  in  the  Roman  dominions.  They  delivered  up  their 
children,  at  leait  thofe  of  rank,  as  hollages  ; but  were  un- 
fortunately fuffered  to  retain  their  arms.  The  number  of 
Goths  who  paffed  the  Danube  on  the  occafion,  was  com- 
puted at  about  200,000  armed  men,  with  their  wives  and 
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children  along  with  them.  A fecond  army  of  Goths,  com- 
ing to  the  banks  of  the  Danube  with  the  fame  requeft,  was 
refuted  : but  they  patfed  without  leave,  and  being  ill  fup-' 
plied  with  provisions,  they  joined  their  countrymen,  and 
commenced  a war  againft  the  empire.  After  various  fkir- 
miihts,  Valens,  without  waiting  for  his  nephew  Gratian, 
who  was  on  his  march  to  join  him,  gave  battle  to  the  Goths, 
in  the  plains  of  Adrianople,  A.  D.  378,  and  was  totally 
defeated.  The  lofs  on  the  tide  of  the  Romans  was  fo  great, 
that  this  defeat  was  conlidered  as  the  moft  fevere  fince  the 
battle  of  Cannae.  Valens  was  never  more  feen.  It  is  fup- 
pofed  that  he  was  confumed  in  the  flames  of  a cottage  where 
he  had  taken  refuge. 

By  the  death  of  Valens,  the  empire  fell  into  the  hands  of 
his  nephew  Gratian,  who  had  fome  time  before  fucceeded  to 
Valentinian  in  the  weft.  But  at  the  end  of  the  year  378, 
he  declared  Theodofius  his  partner  in  the  empire,  and  com- 
mitted the  Eaft  to  his  care. 

Theodoiius  was  a native  of  Spain.  In  four  years  and  a 
half  he  terminated  the  Gothic  war.  The  Goths  had  lands 
afiigned  to  them  in  the  Roman  provinces,  and  fubmitted  to 
the  Roman  fceptre  on  condition  of  being  governed  by  their 
own  laws. 

Theodofius  was  in  every  refpeft  a fecond  Conftantine  the 
Great.  Like  him  he  rendered  the  empire  triumphant  over 
all  its  enemies,  extinguifhed  inteftine  commotions,  eftabiifti- 
ed  Chriftianity  upon  a folid  bafts,  and  divided  the  empire 
between  his  two  fons  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  affigning  to 
the  former  the  eaftern,  and  to  the  latter  the  weftern  part. 
From  that  period,  the  two  monarchies,  forming  two  fepa- 
rate  and  independent  ftates,  gradually  became  ftrangers  to 
each  other,  and  even  regarded  each  other’s  profperity  with 
a jealous  eye.  Rome  fell  a prey  to  the  Goths,  whilft  Con- 
ftantinople appeared  totally  unconcerned  at  the  event.  Theo- 
dofius died  at  Milan,  the  17th  of  January  395,  in  the  fix- 
teenth  year  of  his  reign,  and  the  fiftieth  of  his  age. 

After  the  death  of  Theodofius,  the  hiftory  of  Conftanti- 
nople  affords  nothing  remarkable,  until  the  total  deftruc- 
tion  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  weft  by  the  Goths.  To- 
wards that  time  Bafilifcus  ufurped  the  Eaftern  empire.  Af- 
fifted  in  his  confpiracv  by  the  emprefs  Verina,  his  After,  he 
drove  out  Zeno,  the  lawful  emperor,  who  fled  into  Ifauria, 
whither  he  was  purfued  by  Ilus  and  Trecondes,  two  of  the 
ufurper’s  generals,  and  forced  to  fhut  himfelf  up  in  a caftle. 
But  Bafilifcus  having  loft  his  popularity  by  his  cruelty,  his 
generals  joined  Zeno  and  reftored  him  to  the  throne.  Bafi- 
lifcus perifhed  in  a dungeon  in  the  year  467.  He  had 
reigned  about  twenty  months.  During  his  ufurpation,  a 
dreadful  fire  happened  at  Conftantinople ; together  with  a 
confiderable  part  of  the  city,  it  confumed  the  imperial 
library  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  contained  120^000  vo- 
lumes. 

Zeno  had  the  good  fortune  to  efcape  other  confpiracies 
that  were  formed  againft  him  : but  he  was  itnfuccefsful  in 
the  wars  which  he  waged  againft  the  Oftrogoths,  and  pur- 
chafed  a fhort  peace  at  the  expence  of  the  provinces  of  Low- 
er Dacia  and  Mcefia.  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Oftrogoths, 
foon  renewed  his  irruptions  into  Thrace,  and  advanced  with- 
in fifteen  miles  of  Conftantinople,  which  he  was  expedfed 
to  befiege,  when  he  fuddenly  turned  his  arms  againft  Odoa- 
cer,  king  of  Italy,  whom  he  fubdued.  Theodoric  himfelf 
was  proclaimed  king  of  Italy  in  his  room,  two  years  after 
the  death  of  Zeno,  which  happened  in  491. 

The  adminiftration  of  Athanafius,  Zeno’s  fucceffor,  was 
equally  weak.  Theodoric,  however,  reigned  in  Italy  under 
the  fandftion  of  the  imperial  court  of  Conftantinople,  and 
ftill  acknowledged  himfelf  a vaffal  of  the  eaftern  emperor. 


But  on  his  death  the  kingdom  of  Italy  devolved  upon  his 
beautiful  and  accomplilhed  daughter,  Amalafontha  ; and  at 
her  demife,  which  happened  in  the  year  535,  the  Goths  of 
Italy  refufed  to  acknowledge  the  paramount  authority  of 
the  imperial  court,  and  renounced  all  dependence  on  the 
empire.  Juftinian  was  then  reigning  at  Conftantinople.  His 
uncle  Juftin,  who  afeended  the  throne  in  518,  after  Atha- 
nafius, had  named  him*his  colleague  in  the  year  527,  and 
dying  foon  after,  had  left  him  foie  mafter  of  the  empire. 
He  firft  turned  his  whole  force  againft  Chofroes,  king  of 
Perfia,  difpatched  his  general  Belifarius  againft  him,  and 
after  a fevere  defeat,  forced  him  to  fue  for  peace. 

About  this  time,  a great  tumult  happened  at  Conftanti- 
nople. It  began  among  the  different  rafitions  in  the  circus. 
Hypatius,  nephew  to  Athanafius,  was  proclaimed  emperor. 
To  crufh  this  fedition,  Juftinian  facrificed  two  of  his  mini- 
fter?  who  were  moft  obnoxious  to  the  people ; but  the  mul- 
titude grew  the  more  outrageous,  and  feveral  fenators  hav- 
ing joined  the  rebels,  the  emperor  felt  fo  much  alarmed  that 
he  thought  of  abandoning  the  city,  and  making  his  efcape 
by  fea.  Encouraged,  however,  by  his  emprefs  Theodora, 
he  refolved  to  defend  himfelf  to  the  laft  with  the  few  fena- 
tors who  had  not  yet  abandoned  him.  In  the  mean  time, 
Hypatius  was  carried  in  triumph  to  the  circus,  where  he 
was  beholding  the  fports  from  the  imperial  throne,  among 
the  acclamations  6f  the  populace,  when  Belifarius  on  his 
return  from  Perfia  entered  the  city  with  a confiderable  body 
of  troops.  He  immediately  marched  to  the  circus,  fellfword 
in  hand  upon  the  difarmed  multitude,  and  took  Hypatiu* 
the  ufurper,  and  Pompey,  another  of  the  nephews  of  Atha- 
nafius, prifoners.  They  were  both  beheaded,  and  their  eftates, 
as  well  as  thofe  of  the  fenators  who  had  joined  them,  con- 
fifeated. 

Juftinian  now  turned  his  arms  againft  the  Vandals  in 
Africa,  and  the  Goths  in  Italy.  Belifarius  entered  Rome 
A.  D.  33 6,  where  he  was  befieged  by  the  Goths.  His 
gallant  defence,  with  only  five  thoufand  veterans,  againft  a 
numerous  army  of  Goths,  commanded  by  Vitiges  their  king, 
during  the  fpace  of  a whole  year,  is  deemed  one  of  the  moft 
fignal  military  exploits  recorded  in  hiftory.  He  made  many 
fuccefsful  fallies.  In  one  fingle  affault  the  Goths  are  re- 
ported to  have  loft  30,000  men.  They  were  obliged  to 
raife  the  fiege  on  the  arrival  of  frtfti  troops  from  Conftanti- 
nople. At  length  the  Gothic  kingdom  of  Italy  was  com- 
pletely fubdued.  Vitiges  the  king  was  fent  to  Conftanti- 
nople. Juftinian  afiigned  him  for  maintenance  a rich  eftate 
in  Afia  Minor,  and  on  bis  conforming  to  the  Athanafian 
creed,  conferred  upon  him  the  rank  of  Patrician  and  Senator, 
which  ftill  continued  as  an  honorary  title  in  the  empire. 
Gelimer,  king  of  the  Vandals,  over  whom  Juftinian  alfo 
triumphed,  had  likewife  an  ample  eftate  afiigned  to  him,  but 
could  not  enjoy  any  honorary  title  on  account  of  his  profeffing 
Arianifm. 

In  the  year  346,  the  Goths  again  revolted  under  the  com- 
mand of  Totila,  whom  they  had  elected  king.  Belifarius  a 
fecond  time  entered  Italy,  and  retook  Rome  in  547,  but  at 
his  recal  it  was  again  captured  by  the  Goths.  The  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  Italy  was  then  conferred  on  Narfes,  an 
eunuch  of  great  military  {kill  and  the  moft  daring  courage. 
This  general  defeated  and  flew  Totila  the  Gothic  king,  and 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  Rome  in  352.  He  likewife  defeated 
and  flew  Teias,  who  had  fucceeded  Totila  as  king  of  the 
Goths,  and  made  a prodigious  daughter  of  the  Franks  and 
Allemanni,  who  invaded  Italy  foon  after.  Italy  was  then 
made  a province  of  the  eaftern  or  Byzantine  empire,  and  a 
government  eftablifhed  under  the  denomination  of  the  Ex- 
archate, of  which  Narfes  was  the  firft  exarch. 
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By  die  conquefl  of  Italy  and  Africa,  Juftinian  gave  to  the 
eaftern  empire  an  aggrandizement  which  it  had  never  before 
pofleffed.  He  difplayed  confummate  political  abilities,  during 
a reign  of  thirty-eight  years,  and  exhibited,  during  a life  of 
eighty-three,  a lingular  inftance  of  long  continued  perfonal 
profperity.  He  has  left  a noble  monument  of  his  legislative 
talents  in  his  code  of  laws,  and  a no  lefs  noble  one  of  his  Mil 
in  architecture,  in  the  magnificent  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia  at 
Conilantinople,  now  a Mahometan  mofque.  His  reign  is 
alfo  the  important  aera  of  the  tranfplantation  of  the  filk- 
worm  from  China  to  Conilantinople.  The  brilliancy  of 
Juftinian’s  reign  was  however  in  fome  degree  clouded  by 
great  calamities  of  a phyfical  nature.  Tremendous  earth- 
quakes happened  almoll  every  year  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  the  empire.  A dreadful  pellilence  fpread  from 
Pelufium  in  Egypt,  over  the  greateft  part  of  Alia,  Africa, 
and  Europe.  During  the  fpace  of  three  months,  from  five 
to  ten  thoufand  individuals  died  daily  in  Conilantinople. 
Many  cities  in  the  Eall  were  almoll  depopulated,  and  in  fome 
parts  of  Italy,  the  harvell  rotted  on  the  ground.  This  con- 
tagion, which  began  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Juftinian’s  reign, 
was  not  extinguished  in  lefs  than  fifty-two  years. 

Juftinian  died  in  the  year  565.  Soon  after  his  death  the 
Eaftern  empire  began  to  decline.  After  the  fucceffive  reigns 
of  Juftin  II.  and  of  Tiberius,  which  filled  up  the  inter- 
val, from  the  death  of  Juftinian  to  the  accefiion  of  Maurice 
in  582,  a fpirit  of  revolt  manifefted  itfelf  in  Conilantinople, 
and  terminated  in  the  affafiination  of  Maurice,  and  eleftion  of 
Phocas  the  centurion  in  602.  Phocas  was  in  his  turn  depofed 
and  put  to  death  by  Heraclius,  A.  D.  610,  whofe  reign  is  re- 
markable for  a moll  obftinate  conteft  with  Perfia,  to  which 
country  it  proved  finally  fatal. 

During  a period  of  twelve  years,  from  610  to  622,  the 
Eaftern  empire  exhibited  a fcene  of  almost  unexampled  dif- 
trels.  From  the  Adriatic  to  the  fuburbs  of  Conilantinople, 
the  provinces  were  ravaged  by  the  Chan  of  the  Avars,  who 
had  fubdued  the  Plans  and  refided  in  the  royal  village  of 
Attila,  in  the  great  plain  of  Hungary ; and  a Perfian  army 
was  encamped  at  Chalcedon,  now  Scutari,  on  the  brink  of 
the  Bofphorus,  direftly  oppofite  to  Conilantinople.  The 
general  confternation  was  fo  great  that  the  emperor  was 
about  to  leave  the  city,  and  tranfport  himfelf  with  the  trea- 
fures  of  the  imperial  palace  to  Carthage,  when  the  patriarch 
of  Conilantinople  led  him  to  the  altar  of  the  church  of  St. 
Sophia,  and  made  him  take  a folemn  oath  that  he  would  live 
and  die  with  his  people.  Heraclius  having  thus  folemnly 
bound  himfelf  to  the  defence  of  his  country,  carried  devafta- 
tion  to  the  very  centre  of  the  Perfian  dominions.  He  every 
where  defeated  the  numerous  forces  of  Chofroes,  whofe  con- 
tinual difafters  excited  a general  revolt  of  the  Perfians. 
Chofroes  was  depofed  A.  D.  628,  and  Siroes  his  fon  pro- 
claimed king.  The  latter  put  to  death  his  father  and  eigh- 
teen brothers,  and  then  concluded  with  Heraclius  a treaty  of 
peace,  in  confequence  of  which,  the  former  boundaries  of  the 
Byzantine  and  Perfian  empires  were  reftored. 

The  northern  nations,  which  had  overthrown  the  Roman 
empire  in  the  Weft,  were  yet  in  an  unfettled  Hate,  and  Eu- 
rope exhibited  the  moll  difgufting  fcene  of  barbarifm  and 
anarchy,  v/hilft  Conilantinople  was  triumphing  in  the  fuccefs- 
ful  termination  of  a war,  which  had  threatened  the  extin&ion 
of  its  empire.  It  was,  however,  loon  to  witnefs  horrors  fimi- 
lar  to  thole  with  which  the  Weft  had  been  familiarized  for 
the  fpace  of  two  centuries. 

About  the  year  609,  Mahomet,  an  Arabian,  affirmed  the 
character  of  a prophet,  and  affembling  together  a determined 
and  daring  band,  in  whom  he  excited  military  enthufiafm  by 
means  of  religious  tenets,  calculated  to  flatter  their  paffions, 


he  fubdued  one  after  another,  all  the  Arabian  tribes,  and  at- 
tacked the  Eaftern  empire  three  years  before  his  death. 
His  fucceffor,  Abubeker,  preferred,  however,  turning  his 
arms  towards  Ptrfia,  which  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the 
confulion  into  which  it  had  been  thrown,  by  the  dreadful 
conteft  between  Heraclius  and  Chofroes.  But  after  the 
death  of  Abubeker,  which  happened  in  634,  Omar,  who 
fucceeded  him,  affailed  the  Byzantine  empire,  with  renovated 
ardour.  In  the  courfe  of  a very  few  years,  both  Syria  and 
Egypt  acknowledged  the  fway  of  the  conqueror.  The  lofs 
of  Egypt  was  feverely  felt  by  the  people  of  Conilantinople; 
that  country  having  always  been  efteemed  the  granary  of  the 
city,  and  Syria,  being  in  poffelfion  of  an  enemy,  laid  all  the 
AGatic  provinces  open  to  invafion. 

In  the  year  644,  this  new  Saracen  empire  devolved  to  the 
Caliph  Othman,  who  completed  the  conqueft  of  Perfia,  and 
fubdued  all  that  part  of  Africa,  which  had  fuccefiively  been 
under  the  dominion  of  the  weftern  and  eaftern  empire,  and 
which  extended  from  Egypt  to  the  Atlantic,  and  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Great  Defert. 

But  during  the  whole  period  of  the  exiftence  of  the  Sara- 
cen empire,  Conilantinople  Hill  refilled  all  the  attacks  of 
thefe  Arabian  conquerors.  They  twice  laid  fiege  to  the 
city.  In  their  firft  attempt  their  fleet  .blockaded  Conftanti- 
nople,  on  the  fide  of  the  Propontis,  from  66S  to  673.  Their 
fecond  fiege  in  716,  was  rendered  memorable  by  the  inven- 
tion of  the  Greek  fire,  which  totally  deftroyed  the  Saracen 
fleet,  whilft  the  army  which  attacked  the  city  on  the  land 
fide,  was  compelled  to  raife  the  fiege  with  prodigious  lofs. 

If  the  prcgrefs  of  Mahometanifm  was  hurtful  to  the  inte- 
refts  of  Chrillianity,  and  to  the  fplendour  of  the  Byzantine 
empire,  the  conteft  between  the  advocates  of  the  ufe  of  images 
in  Chriftian  temples  and  their  opponents,  which  violently 
agitated  the  church,  proved  equally  fatal  in  its  confequences. 
It  occafioned  the  firft  fchifm  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches,  and  was  the  origin  of  thofe  differences  which  in 
the  end  produced  their  total  feparation,  and  haftened  the  fall 
of  Conilantinople. 

This  difpute  broke  out  about  the  year  720,  in  the  reign  of 
Leo,  the  Ifaurian,  who  is  diftinguifhed  in  hiftory  as  the  firft 
of  the  Iconoclaft  emperors.  A council  was  held  at  Conflan- 
tinople  in  754,  by  338  prelates  of  the  eaftern  empire,  who 
condemned  all  vifible  reprefentations  of  Chrifl  and  his  apof- 
tles,  as  heretical.  This  decifion  immediately  caufed  the  fe- 
ceffion  of  Italy.  A new  Roman  republic  was  eftablifhed  ; 
but  not  being  able  to  maintain  its  independence  againft  the 
Lombards,  it  was  delivered  from  their  opprcflion  by  Pepin, 
king  of  France,  whofe  fon  and  fucceffor  Charlemagne  re- 
ceived from  the  pope  Adrian  IV.  the  title  of  emperor 
of  the  Romans,  and  founded  the  Holy  Roman  or  German 
empire. 

The  decree  of  the  council  of  Conilantinople  did  not,  how- 
ever, maintain  its  authority  for  more  than  thirty  years.  Irene, 
an  Athenian  female,  who  for  her  beauty  had  been  advanced 
to  the  imperial  bed  and  throne,  began  to  reign  in  conjunction 
with  her  fon  Conflantine  VI.  in  the  year  780.  Her  ambi- 
tion inftigated  her  to  caufe  the  eyes  of  her  fon  to  be  put  out 
that  fhe  might  reign  foie  emprefs  of  the  Eaft.  She  ftrongly 
exerted  herfelf  in  favour  of  the  reftoration  of  images,  which 
the  fecond  council  of  Nice,  condemning  that  of  Conftanti- 
nople,  effedled  in  787.  Still  the  two  churches  of  the  Eall 
and  Weft,  were  never  more  cordially  united. 

During  the  four  centuries  which  elapfed  between  the 
death  of  Theodofius  the  Great  and  the  reign  cf  Charle- 
magne, Europe  was  in  a Hate  of  anarchy  and  barbarifm  : 
the  eaftern  empire  alone  exhibited  marks  of  civilized  fociety, 
and  for  a while  flourilhed  in  power,  till  it  was  curtailed  of 
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half  of  its  poffiffions  by  the  conqutfts  of  the  Mahometan 
caliphs.  Under  Charlemagne  the  whole  world  was  divided 
into  the  Eaftern,  Saracen,  and  new  Wettern  empire.  Of 
thefe  the  Saracen  empire,  under  the  caliphs,  flood  the 
higheft  in  literary  attainments  ; Conftantinople,  though 
much  declined,  Hill  held  the  fecond  rank  ; and  the  reft  of 
Europe  was  making  fome  advances  towards  the  reftoration 
of  learning,  when  Charlemagne,  by  dividing  his  new  em- 
pire among  his  fons,  replunged  it  into  barbarifm. 

In  the  ninth  century,  the  Bulgarians,  who  had  com- 
menced their  attacks  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  feventh, 
and  renewed  their  inroads  at  different  periods,  continued  to 
be  formidable  enemies.  They  were  completely  fubdued  by 
Bafilius  II.  towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  century.  It  was 
about  the  fame  time  that  the  empire  of  the  Saracens,  being, 
like  that'of  Charlemagne,  fplit  into  a number  of  independent 
ftates,  by  the  revolt  of  factious  and  ambitious  chiefs,  fell  a 
prey  to  the  Seljukian  Turks  and  other  barbarous  nations  of 
Afia.  This  fubverfxon  of  the  caliphate  was  attended  with 
the  complete  wreck  of  Arabian  learning  ; and  the  Byzan- 
tine empire  remained  the  foie  depoiitory  of  all  that  was 
worthy  of  notice  in  literature,  commerce,  and  the  arts  and 
embellilhments  of  civilized  fociety.  Thus  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, which,  in  the  weftern  countries,  was  one  of  the  darkeft 
periods  of  Gothic  ignorance,  conftituted  the  molt  flourishing 
rera  of  the  Byzantine  learning,  under  the  reigns  of  Leo  the 
philofopher  and  his  fon  Conftantine  Porphyrogefiitus. 

About  the  year  1063  the  emperor  Conftantine  XI.  Ducas 
left,  at  his  death,  the  empire  to  his  three  fons,  Michael, 
Andronicus,  and  Conftantine  XII.,  and  appointed  the  em- 
prefs  Eudocia  regent  during  their  minority,  on  condition 
that  (he  Ihould  not  marry  again.  But  having  been  reieafed 
from  her  engagement,  through  a ftratagem  pradtifed  upon 
the  patriarch,  who  abfolved  her  of  the  oath  flie  had  taken, 
Eudocia  married  an  officer  of  great  military  merit,  named 
Romanus  Diogenes,  who  was  proclaimed  emperor.  After 
various  fucceffes  againft  the  Turks,  who  were  continually 
encroaching  upon  all  hides  of  the  empire,  Romanus  was 
wounded  in  a defperate  engagement,  and  taken  a prifoner. 
Before  his  return  to  Conftantinople,  Eudocia  was  driven 
from  the  throne  by  John,  the  brother  of  Conftantine  Ducas, 
and  her  eldeft  fon,  Michael  Ducas,  proclaimed  emperor. 
Romanu3  was  befieged  in  a ftrong  caftle,  whither  he  had  re- 
tired, and  killed  in  the  year  1067,  after  a reign  of  three 
years  and  eight  months. 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  Romanus,  the  empire  was 
again  invaded  by  the  Turks.  In  ltfs  than  ten  years  they 
made  themfelves  matters  of  all  Media,  Lycaonia,  Cappa- 
docia, and  Bithynia.  At  laft  Alexius  Comnenus,  having 
wrefted  the  empire  from  Nicephorus  Botoniates,  who  had 
depofed  Michael  Ducas,  prepared  for  war  with  fo  much  vi- 
gour, that  Solyman  the  Turkilh  fultan  made  propofals  of 
peace,  to  which  Alexius  acceded,  in  order  to  defend  himfelf 
in  the  weft  againft  the  Italians,  under  Robert  Guifchard, 
duke  of  Puglia  and  Calabria,  whom  he  defeated,  with  the 
affiftance  of  the  Venetian  fleet.  Pie  alfo  forced  the  Scy- 
thians, who  had  laid  wafte  great  part  of  Thrace,  to  fubmit 
on  his  own  terms. 

The  war  with  the  Turks  was  renewed  in  1083,  and  car- 
ried on  with  various  fuccefs.  But  about  the  year  1095,  a 
romantic  fcene  of  religious  enthufiafm  and  military  er.ter- 
prife  began  to  difplay  itfelf  ; and  though  it  threatened  the 
utter  ruin  of  the  Turkilh  nation,  proved  finally  fatal  to 
Conftantinople. 

Under  the  polilhed  empire  of  the  caliphs,  the  frequent 
pilgrimages  of  Chriftians  to  the  holy  fepulchre  at  Jeiufaiem 
had  been  encouraged  ; but  the  barbarians  who  had  over- 
turned the  caliphate  oppreffed  the  pilgrims  wkh  u urea  {en- 


able impofitions,  and  often  added  infult  to  injuflice.  Tn- 
cenfed  at  thefe  outrages,  Peter,  a hermit,  who  had  vifited 
the  holy  fepulchre,  preached  a crufade  for  the  recovery  of 
the  holy  land  from  the  infidels.  The  pope  approved  the 
project,  and  the  princes  and  nobles  of  Europe  readily  en- 
tered into  the  meafure. 

This  religious  war  was  carried  on,  with  fome  intervals, 
during  the  fpace  of  almoft  two  hundred  years,  from  the  fet* 
ting  out  of  the  firft  crufade  in  j 095,  to  the  lofs  of  Acre  and 
all  Paleftine  in  1291.  Innumerable  armed  hordes  were  col- 
ledfed  out  of  England,  France,  Germany,  the  Netherlands, 
and  Italy.  Yet  thefe  tremendous-efforts  were  not  attended 
with  effe&s  of  fuch  permanency  as  might  have  been  cx- 
ptfted.  But  one  of  the  moft  remarkable  events  which  oc- 
curred in  the  courfe  of  the  crufades,  was  the  capture  of  the 
city  of  Conftantinople  by  the  Latins. 

The  emperor,  Ifaac  Angelus,  having  been  depofed  and 
deprived  of  fight  by  his  inhuman  brother,  his  fon,  Alexius, 
who  was  only  a youth,  made  his  efcape  into  Italy,  and  met 
with  a number  of  the  barons  of  France  and  Flanders,  who 
were  come  to  Venice  to  contraft  with  the  republic  for  the 
fhips  neceffary  to  facilitate  one  of  thofe  crufading  enter- 
prifes.  He  concluded  with  them  a treaty,  whereby  they 
engaged  to  reftore  his  father  to  the  imperial  throne  of  the 
Eaft,  and  he  promifed  to  unite  the  Greek  to  the  Latin 
church.  The  French  and  Venetians,  changing  the  deftina- 
tion  of  their  armament,  failed  up  the  Hcllefpont  to  Conltan- 
tinopie,  broke  the  chain  of  the  harbour,  and  affaulted  the 
city.  When  they  were  almoft  ready  to  enter  the  town,  the 
ufurper  made  his  efcape.  Ifaac  Angelus  and  his  fon,  the 
young  Alexius,  were  proclaimed  joint  emaerors.  A ceffa- 
tion  of  arms  took  place  : but  as  foon  as  the  clergy  uno’er- 
ftood  the  terms  of  the  treaty  concluded  by  young  Alexius, 
they  reprobated  the  idea  of  an  union  with  the  fee  of  Rome, 
and  excited  the  people  to  fly  to  arms.  The  infurredfion 
was  alfo  fomented  by  Alexius  Mourzoufte,  of  the  family  of 
Ducas,  who  affumed  the  purple,  imprifoned  the  blind  em- 
peror Ifaac,  and  put  young  Alexius  to  death.  The  legal 
fucceffion  of  the  Greek  empire  being  thus  overturned,  the 
French  and  Venetians  recommenced  the  war.  After  a liege 
of  more  than  three  months,  they  affaulted  the  city  from  ihe 
harbour,  and  carried  it  by  ftorm,  eight  hundred  and  eighty 
years  after  its  foundation  by  Conftantine.  The  city  being 
given  up  to  pillage,  the  plunder  was  valued  at  400,000 
marks,  nearly  equivalent  to  800,000/.  fterling,  the  greateft 
fum  ever  found  in  any  captured  city  previous  to  that  period  ; 
and  notwithftanding  the  penalties  of  excommunication,  and 
even  of  death,  denounced  againft  any  one  who  (hould  fecrete 
any  part  of  the  fpoil,  the  fecret  plunder  is  fuppofed  to  have 
exceeded  what  was  produced  in  public.  Baldwin,  earl  of 
Flanders,  was  eledted  emperor,  with  one-fourth  part  of  the 
empire  for  his  lhare  : the  reft  was  divided  among  the  barons 
and  knights,  into  fiefs,  held  under  the  emperor. 

The  Greeks,  after  this  difafter,  eftablifhed  independent 
ftates  at  Nice,  Trebifond,  and  Epirus.  The  Latins  were 
not  profperous  in  their  newly-acquired  empire.  The  diffen- 
tions  which  prevailed  among  the  barons,  laid  their  dominions 
open  to  the  attacks  of  the  Greeks.  They  continually  gained 
ground.  The  Bulgarians  alfo  revolted,  and  the  emperor, 
Baldwin  of  Flanders,  being  defeated  and  taken  prifoner  by 
them,  died  in  captivity.  He  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother 
Henry,  who  fliewed  himfelf  of  equal  capacity  for  peace 
and  war. 

Henry  checked  the  proceedings  of  the  popilli  legate,  in 
the  perfecution  of  the  Greek  fchilmatics.  But  after  his 
death,  which  happened  in  1216,  the  Latin  empire  of  Con* 
ftantirop'e  rapidly  declined  : and  fo  preffing  were  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  ftaie,  that  Baldwin  II.,  the  laft  emperor  of 
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the  Latin  dynafty,  pledged  to  the  Venetians  the  crown  of 
thorns  pretended  to  have  been  worn  by  Chrift. 

At  lad  Michael  Paleologus,  having  ufurped  the  Greek 
empire  of  Nice,  his  general,  Alexius  Strategopulus,  with 
an  inconfiderable  force,  furprifed  and  recovered  Conftan- 
tinople  in  1261  : and  thus,  after  a period  of  57  years,  that 
metropolis  returned  under  the  dominion  of  the  Greeks. 
But  a confiderable  part  of  the  city  had  been  deflroyed  in  the 
three  dreadful  conflagrations  which  happened  at  the  time  of 
the  fiege  and  capture  by  the  Latins : Conftantinople  never 
more  regained  that  fplendour  which  it  had  all  along  main- 
tained. The  imperial  palace,  which,  during  eleven  cen- 
turies, had  been  the  admiration  of  all  who  vifited  the  Eall, 
was  in  ruins.  It  flood  between  the  Hippodrome  and  the 
magnificent  church  of  St.  Sophia.  Its  fuperb  gardens  de- 
fended, by  feveral  rows  of  terraces,  to  the  fhore  of  the 
Propontis.  The  primitive  edifice,  erected  by  Conftantirie, 
rivalled  the  palace  of  the  Caffars  on  the  Palatine  Mount. 
The  improvements  made  by  his  fuccefTors  ftill  added  to  its 
magnificence  ; and  the  emperors  of  the  Comneman  dynafty 
had  taken  particular  delight  in  embellifhing  this  imperial 
refHence. 

The  inveterate  enmity  of  the  clergy  and  people  of  Con- 
ftantinople agamft  the  Latin  church  ftill  fublifted.  To 
avert  a crufade,  which  the  Latins  were  medicating  againft 
Conftantinople,  Michael  Paleologus  negociated  with  the 
pope,  and  concluded  a concordat  between  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches;  but  at  his  death,  in  the  year  1282,  the 
union  was  diffolved.  His  fon  Andronicus,  who  fuccetded 
him,  reltored  the  ancient  Greek  ceremonies,  and  by 
this  imprudent  itep  threw  the  empire  into  a new 
ferment. 

In  the  mean  time  Conftantirie  his  brother  fuccefsfuily 
oppofed  the  Turks,  who  continued  their  encroachments  : 
but  his  valour  rendered  him  fufpedledby  the  emperor.  Con- 
ftantine was  thrown  into  prifon.  On  his  removal  from  the 
army,  the  Turks  under  the  famous  Othoman  made  them- 
felves  mailers  of  feveral  places.  Philantropenus  and  Liba- 
darius,  two  officers  of  great  merit,  were  fent  to  oppofe 
them.  The  former  gained  fome  advantages  over  the  ene- 
my : but  elated  with  his  fuccefs  he  caufed  himfelf  to  be 
proclaimed  emperor.  This  rebellion  however  was  foon  fup- 
preffed.  Philantropenus  was  betrayed  by  his  own  men  : 
but  the  Turks  taking  advantage  of  thefe  intelline  commo- 
tions extended  their  dominions  in  Alia,  conquered  moll  of 
the  Hands  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  infefled  the  coafts  of 
the  empire.  Andronicus,  not  trolling  his  fubjedfts,  hired 
the  Maffagetes  to  affift  him : but  they  being  defeated, 
turned  their  arms  againft  him.  He  next  applied  to  the 
Catalans  who  behaved  in  the  fame  manner,  and,  in  1292, 
affailed  the  empire  in  conjunction  with  the  Turks.  This 
was  their  firft  appearance  in  Europe.  Their  enterprife  this 
time  proved  unfuccefsful. 

New  commotions  having  taken  place  in  the  empire,  the 
Turks  returned  to  the  charge  in  1327.  The  next  year, 
however,  Othoman,  who  may  be  fly  led  the  founder  of  the 
Turkifh  monarchy,  being  dead,  the  emperor  recovered  Nice 
and  fome  other  places,  which  were  again  loll  the  year  fol- 
lowing; and,  in  1330,  a peace  was  concluded,  which  left 
the  1 urks  in  poffcffion  of  their  conquefts. 

This  peace  the  Turks  broke  in  1337.  Having  reduced 
all  Ada,  they  paffed  the  Hellefpont,  and  took  a ftrong 
caflle  on  the  European  fide.  Soon  after  fultan  Amurath, 
advancing  ftill  farther,  made  Adrianople  the  feat  of  his 
empire.  He  was  flain  by  treachery,  and  fucceeded  by  his 
fon  Bajazet,  who  levied  a yearly  tribute  on  the  emperor  of 
Conftantinople,  and  commanded  him  to  fend  him  his  fon 
Manuel  to  attend  him  in  his  military  expeditions.  This 


demand  was  complied  with.  But  the  emperor  dying  in 
1392,  Manuel  haftened  to  Conftantinople  without  taking 
leave  of  the  fultan.  This  incenfed  Bajazet  fo  highly,  that 
he  paffed  with  great  expedition  into  Thrace,  ravaged  the 
country  adjoining  Conftantinople,  and  at  left  inverted  the 
city  both  by  fea  and  lan  1.  In  this  extremity,  Manuel  had 
recourfe  to  the  weftern  princes,  who  fent  him  an  army  of 
130,000  men,  under  the  command  of  Sigifraund,  king  of 
Hungary,  and  John  count  of  Nevers.  After  a few  fucceffes 
they  were  defeated  with  great  {laughter  by  Bajazet,  who 
refumed  the  fiege  of  the  city,  and  would  infallibly  have  ac- 
complifhed  the  conquiftof  Conftantinople  had  he  not  been 
obliged  to  turn  his  forces  againft  Tamerlane  the  victorious 
Tartar,  by  whom  he  was  overcome  in  battle,  and  confined 
in  an  iron  cage  againft  the  bars  of  which  he  beat  out  his 
brains  in  the  year  1399. 

But  as  this  relief  could  not  be  expefted  to  be  of  long  du- 
ration, Manuel  Paleologus  fet  fail  for  Venice,  and  from 
thence  vifited  London  and  Paris  in  the  year  1400,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV.  of  England  and  Charles  V I.  of  France, 
with  the  view  of  procuring  fome  affiftance,  which  the  circum- 
ftances  of  thofe  countries  did  not  permit  them  to  grant. 
He  aifo  endeavoured  to  negociate  an  union  with  the  Latin 
church  ; but  the  negociation  broke  off.  His  fon  John 
Paleologus,  who  fucceeded  him,  was  more  fortunate.  He 
concluded  a treaty  at  Florence  with  pope  Eugenius  IV.  ; 
but  it  was  univerfally  reprobated  by  the  whole  body  of  the 
clergy  of  Cor.ftantinople,  and  the  emperor  was  obliged  to 
renounce  it.  He  did  not  long  furvive  thefe  unhappy  dif- 
turbances,  and,  in  1448,  left  the  empire  now  confined  al- 
moft  within  the  walls  of  Conftantinople  to  the  laft  Con- 
flantine. 

Upon  the  near  profpeft  of  being  befieged  in  his  capital 
by  the  Tartar  Turks,  Conftantine  Paleloogus  renewed  the 
concordat  with  the  Latin  church.  A cardinal  legate  from 
Rome  was  admitted  at  Conftantinople  ; but  after  he  had 
officiated  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia,  the  Greek  clergy- 
abandoned  it  as  a polluted  temple,  and  the  whole  city  of 
Conftantinople  difplayed  every  extreme  of  fanaticifm  and 
'averfton  againft  the  Latin  church.  Though  reduced  to  a 
narrow  corner  between  the  Propontis  and  the  Euxine,  the 
Byzantine  empire  continued  the  theatre  of  crimes  and  poli- 
tical as  well  as  fanatical  faftions,  until  the  29th  of  May, 
1433,  when,  after  a fiege  of  53  days,  Conftantinople  was 
taken  by  the  Turks  under  Mahomet  II.  Whatever  may- 
have  been  the  ftrength  of  the  army  which  the  Turks 
brought  againft  that  celebrated  metropolis,  the  force,  which 
the  mimfter  was  able  to  enrol  by  the  emperor’s  command  for 
its  defence,  was  inconfiderable.  There  were  only  4970 
volunteers,  and  including  the  Italian  auxiliaries,  the  empe- 
ror’s troops  did  not  exceed  3ooo  men. 

Conftantine  Paleologus  made  a vigorous  defence,  and 
rafhly  refufed  advantageous  terms  of  capitulation.  When 
the  city  was  at  laft  carried  by  affault,  he  nobly  fell  iri  the 
breach  by  which  the  enemy  entered  Conftantinople.  A 
(hocking  feene  now  followed.  The  perfons  and  property 
of  the  citizens  were  given  up  to  the  difpofal  of  the  conquer- 
ing army.  The  terrified  people  fled  to  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Sophia  and  other  afylums,  from  whence  they  were  dragged 
forth,  and  without  any  diftin&ion  of  fex  or  rank,  chained 
together,  driven  through  the  ftreets  like  beads,  and  more 
than  fixty  thoufand  of  them  fold  into  Ilavery.  Mahomet,  at 
the  expiration  of  the  three  days  allotted  for  pillage,  made 
his  triumphal  entry  into  Conftantinople,  which  he  named 
the  capital  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  which  has  ever 
fince  held  that  ftation.  See  Turks. 

Such  was  the  dreadful  "cataftrophe  of  Conftantinople, 
once  the  metropolis  and  long  the  foie  exifting  remnant  of 
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the  Roman  empire.  It  fell  a prey  to  the  Turks  1043  years 
after  Rome  was  taken  by  Alaric,  and  97 7 years  after  the 
entire  fubverfion  of  the  weftern  empire.  Gibbon’s  Hift. 
of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  pnjjim. 
Le  Beau,  Hift  ;ire  du  Bas  Empire.  Bigland’s  Letters  on 
Ancient  and  Modern  Hiftory. 

Conftantinople  is  called  by  the  Turks  Stampol,  IJlampol,  or 
(according  to  Thornton’s  prefent  State  of  Turkey,  p.  79.) 
IJlambol , abounding  in  faith . It  is  fituated  at  the  ealtern 
extremity  of  the  province  named  Romania,  or  Romeiia,  on 
the  European  fide  of  the  Bofphorus,  or  ftraits  of  Conftan- 
tinople, which  feparates  Europe  from  Afia  ; in  N.  lat.  410 
10'.  830  miles  S.  E.  of  Vienna  and  900  E.  of  Rome.  It 
rifes  gradually  from  the  fliore  in  the  form  of  an  amphithe- 
atre ; but  the  ftreets  are  narrow,  and  the  houfes,  in  gene- 
ral, mean  ; the  moft  fpacious  not  exceeding  two  ftories  in 
height.  The  ftreet  called  Adrianople  is  the  longtft  and 
broadeft  in  the  city.  The  public  buildings,  fuch  as  the  pa- 
laces, the  mofques,  bagnios,  bazars,  and  caravanferais  or 
khans,  for  the  entertainment  of  ftrangers,  are  many  of  them 
very  magnificent.  On  one  point  of  the  triangle,  on  which 
the  city  is  built,  is  the  feraglio  from  whence  there  is  a 
charming  profpetft  of  the  delightful  coaft  of  Afia  Minor. 
This  inclofure  of  the  Ottoman  palace  is  feparated  from 
Conftantinople  by  a wall  thirty  feet  high  with  battlements, 
embrafures,  and  towers,  in  the  ftyle  of  ancient  fortifica- 
tions. Its  circumference  is  above  fix  miles.  There  are  in 
it  nine  gates,  but  only  two  of  them  remarkable  for  their 
fize  and  beauty.  It  is  from  one  of  thefe  the  Baba  Hooma- 
jun,  or  Sublime  Porte , that  the  Ottoman  court  is  fuppofed  to 
have  taken  the  name  of  the  Porte,  or  Sublime  Porte,  in  all 
public  tranfa&ions  and  records.  But  Mr.  Thornton,  in  his 
prefent  State  of  Turkey,  page  117,  contends  that  the  pa- 
lace of  the  grand  vizir,  by  a metaphor  famiiiar  to  moft  of 
the  Eaftern  languages,  is  called  the  Porte  or  King’s  gate, 
in  Perlian  Der,  being,  as  it  were,  the  door  of  communica- 
tion between  the  fultan  and  his  fubjefts,  and  correfponding 
with  the  European  appellation  of  a court  which  follows  the 
perfon  of  the  fovereign. 

The  feraglio  is  fo  extenfive,  that  it  is  fuppofed  to  occupy 
the  whole  of  the  ground  on  which  the  ancient  city  of  Byzan- 
tium ftood,  and  to  contain  10,000  inhabitants.  That  wing 
of  the  feraglio  which  is  exclufively  appropriated  to  the 
ladies  of  the  Grand  Signor,  is  called  the  Harem.  Among 
the  ancient  monuments  preferved  in  the  feraglio,  is  the 
tomb  of  Conllantine  the  Great.  Of  the  mofques,  or  Turk- 
ifh  churches,  the  moft  celebrated  is  that  of  St.  Sophia, 
which  fronts  the  great  gate  of  the  feraglio,  and  is  thought, 
in  fome  refpefts,  to  exceed  in  grandeur  and  archite&ure  St. 
Peter’s  at  Rome.  Round  it  are  feveral  chapels,  which 
ferve  as  burial-places  for  the  imperial  family.  The  other 
mofques  of  fultan  Achmet,  fultan  Mahomet,  fultan  Selim, 
fultan  Solyman,  and  fultan  Bajazet,  are  alfo  very  fine. 
Thefe  imperial  mofques  are  founded  chiefly  by  fultans, 
who  have  obtained  vnftories,  and  devote  the  fpoils  of  war, 
gained  from  the  enemies  of  their  religion,  to  the  fervice  of 
public  worfhip,  the  inftruftion  of  youth,  and  the  relief  of 
the  poor.  Foundatftns  of  this  kind  are  annexed  to  every 
mofque.  There  are  in  Conftantinople  318  feminaries  of 
learning,  and  125c  primary  fchools.  The  Greeks,  befides 
their  patriarchal  church,  dedicated  to  St.  George,  have  22 
others.  The  palace  of  their  patriarch  is  on  a hill,  about 
two  hundred  paces  from  the  harbour.  The  Armenians 
have  an  archbifliop  and  three  churches ; the  Roman  Catholics 
have  fix  convents,  and  the  Jews  feveral  fynagogues.  There 
is  alfo  a Swedilh  Lutheran  church. 

The  bazars,  or  befeftins,  anfwer  to  our  markets.  They 
are  fquares  encloled  within  gates,  where  merchants  meet  for 


traffic,  having  generally  two  rows  of  (hops  built  under 
piazzas.  The  market  of  female  (laves,  Avrat  Bazar,  is  a 
quadrangle,  furroundtd  by  a covered  gallery,  and  ranges 
of  fmall  and  feparate  apartments ; but  Mahometans  only 
are  admitted. 

The  bagnios,  or  public  baths,  are  elegant  and  noble 
ftruftures,  built  with  hewn  ftones;  the  inner  chambers  are 
capacious,  and  paved  with  (labs  of  the  rareft  and  moft 
beautiful  marble. 

At  the  fouth  end  of  the  city,  is  the  formidable  (late  pri- 
fon  of  the  feven  towers,  built  of  fine  free-ftone,  and  iur- 
rounded  by  a wall,  with  feveral  fmailer  towers. 

There  are  no  theatres  at  Conftantinople  ; the  Ombres 
Chinoifes,  which  are  lometimes  exhibited  in  the  ftreets,  fup- 
ply  the  want  of  dramatic  exhibitions.  Of  other  public 
amufements,  the  principal  are  wrcftling,  and  throwing  the 
javelin,  on  horfeback,  in  the  ancient  Hippodrome,  an  oblong 
fquare,  called  by  the  Turks  Almeidan. 

Conftantinople  counts  35  public  libraries,  fome  of  which 
contain  13,000  volumes.  That  which  was  founded  under 
Muftafa  III.  by  the  viz;r  Racub  Pacha,  is  the  moft 
modern.  A renegado,  of  the  name  of  Ibrahim,  encou- 
raged by  the  grand  vizir,  Ibrabim  Paftta,  and  the  Mufti 
Abd’ullah  Effendi,  introduced  the  firft  printing-prefs  at 
Conftantinople,  in  the  year  1727.  It  was  afterwards  de- 
ftroyed  by  fome  fanatics,  but  Abdul  Hamid  rtftored  it. 
Only  the  Koran,  and  books  treating  of  the  law  and  the  doc- 
trines of  the  prophet,  are  forbidden  to  be  printed.  Thefe 
circulate  in  manuferipts,  and  afford  a comfortable  fubfiftenre 
to  20,000  individuals  who  live  by  copying  them. 

The  trade  of  Conftantinople  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the 
Jews,  Armenians,  and  Greeks  ; and  its  commerce  is  carried 
on  by  foreigners  of  all  nations,  who  are  confounded  under 
the  general  name  of  Franks.  No  reftri&ions  are  laid  on 
commerce,  except  in  the  articles  neceffary  for  the  fupport 
of  human  life  ; the  exportation  of  which  is  fometimes  pro- 
hioited,  efpecially  from  Conftantinople,  where  alone  the 
prohibition  is  rigoroufly  enforced.  Befides  lilk,  cotton, 
wool,  flax,  drugs,  coffee,  fugar,  wax,  honey,  fruits,  hides, 
and  tobacco,  Conftantinople  exports  its  own  printed  muf- 
fins, the  fatins,  filk  fluffs,  and  velvets,  of  Biufa  and  Aleppo, 
the  ferges  and  came'ots  of  Angora,  the  crapes  and  gauzes 
of  Salonica,  the  fword-blades  of  Damafcus,  and  the  carpels 
of  Smyrna.  The  harbour  is  fpacious,  and  fuppofed  capa- 
ble, of  holding  1200  (hips.  Near  it  is  Galata , a fuburb 
chiefly  inhabited  by  Greeks,  Armenians,  Jews,  and  Franks, 
who  have  their  warehoufes  here.  Beyond  this  is  Pera , 
which  may  be  confidered  as  the  fuburb  of  Galata,  where 
the  foreign  ambaffadors  refide.  The  air  is  uncommonly 
healthy,  and  the  profpeft  delightful.  Near  Pera  is  the 
quarter  called  Bop): ana,  from  its  canon  foundery. 

According  to  Mr.  Dallaway,  the  population  of  Con- 
ftantinople, including  its  fuburbs,  does  not  exceed  400,000 
fouls,  of  whom  200,000  are  Turks,  100,000  Greeks,  and 
the  remainder  Jews,  Armenians,  and  Franks,  cr  ftrangers 
from  all  the  European  nations.  Mr.  W.  Eton  (in  his  Survey 
of  the  Turkifh  Empire,  fecond  edition,  page  287.)  brings 
it  down  to  lefs  than  300,000.  But  this  computation  is 
evidently  too  low.  At  the  time  of  its  capture  by  the  Latins, 
Conftantinople  is  fuppofed  by  Villehardouin  to  have  con- 
tained 400,000  effective  men 5 this,  however,  muft  be  re- 
garded as  an  exaggeration.  Mr.  Le  Beau,  in  his  Hiftoire 
du  Bas  Empire,  fuppofes  that  it  contained  then  about  one 
mibion  of  inhabitants,  and  that  its  prefent  population 
amounts  to  400,000,  which,  by  all  accounts,  is  the  moft 
probable  computation. 

Conftantinople  is  frequently  vilited  by  the  plague,  which, 
however,  excites  but  little  alarm,  and  Turkifh  indifference 
4 coun. 
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««untera&s  all  efforts  to  fubdue  this  dreadful  epidemical  dis- 
order. From  the  year  1783  to  1785,  itfweptaway  100,000 
children  and  young  people.  The  city  has  alfo  often  been  ex- 
pofed  to  great  conflagrations.  In  1782  a fire  confumed  from 
7 to  8coo  houfes,  among  which  werefome  belonging  to  the 
firft  officers  of  the  ftate.  On  the  5th  Auguft,  I7~4> 
more  than  10,000  buildings  were  laid  in  allies,  and  towards 
the  end  of  the  fame  year,  1600  houfes  and  mofques  were 
burnt  down.  In  1788  there  was  fo  extenlive  a conflagra- 
tion as  to  threaten  the  entire  deftrudfion  of  the  city.  They 
generally  originate  in  the  difcontents  of  the  Janizaries,  or 
other  military  bodies.  In  the  laft  revolution,  which  they 
cffedted  on  the  28th  of  May,  1807,  when  they  forced  Selim 
III.  to  abdicate  the  throne,  and  proclaimed  Muftapha  IV. 
emperor:  they  contented  themfclves  with  cutting  off  the 

heads  of  a few  minifters  and  military  chiefs.  But  between 
the  firft  and  fixth  day  of  Auguft  following,  three  great 
fires  reduced  feveral  hundred  houfes  to  allies,  and  are  fup- 
pofed  to  have  proceeded  from  the  itrong  diffatisfadtion 
that  prevailed  in  the  mutinous  army  againft  the  new  grand 
fignor,  for  having  iffued  an  order  to  pay  the  troops  only  in 
the  camp.  In  time  of  peace  the  Janizaries  watch  over  and 
fecure  the  public  tranquillity,  and  exercife  all  the  functions 
®f  police  officers.  A foreigner,  who  would  be  infulted  if 
feen  alone  in  the  ftreets  of  Constantinople,  may  walk  any 
where  without  the  lead  moleftation  if  accompanied  by  a 
Janizary.  See  Janizaries.  (D’Ohffon  Tableau  General de 
1’Empire  Ottoman.  Eton’s  Survey  of  the  Turkilh  Em- 
pire. Thornton’s  prefent  State  of  Turkey.) 

Constantinople,  Patriarch  of.  See  Greek  Church. 

CONSTANTIUS,  Flavius  Valerius,  in  Biography, 
furnamed  Chlorus  from  the  palenefs  of  his  complexion,  was 
fon  of  Eutropius,  a Dardanian  noble,  but  his  education  did 
not  correfpond  with  the  ftyle  of  his  birth.  Under  the  em- 
perors Aurelian  and  Probus,  he  had  learned  the  military  art, 
and  by  the  emperor  Carus,  he  was  appointed  governor  of 
Dalmatia  in  the  year  282.  Ten  years  afterwards,  in  con- 
jundtion  with  Galerius,  he  was  made  Casfar,  and  afl'ociated 
with  the  emperors  Diocletian  and  Maximian.  To  Conftan- 
tius  were  affigned  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Spain. 
At  this  time  Caraufius,  an  ambitious  general,  had  excited  a 
revolt  in  Britain,  and  carried  matters  fo  far  as  to  affume  the 
imperial  authority  ; he  was  alfo  in  poffeffion  of  the  port  and 
fleet  of  Boulogne.  To  oppofe  the  ufurper,  Conftantius  firft 
attacked  Boulogne,  which  furrendered  to  his  arms,  together 
with  a great  part  of  the  naval  flrength  of  the  place.  After 
this,  Conftantius  employed  three  years  in  preparing  a fleet 
for  the  conqueft  of  Britain  ; he  fcoured  the  coaft  of  Gaul, 
invaded  the  country  of  the  Franks,  and  deprived  the  ufur- 
per of  the  affiftance  of  thofe  allies.  Before  the  preparations 
were  ftnilhed,  Caraufius  was  depofed  and  murdered  by  his 
own  fervants.  Alledtus,  his  prime  minifter,  fucceeded  to 
his  power  and  to  his  danger.  But  he  did  not  poffefs  equal 
abilities,  either  to  exercife  the  one  or  to  repel  the  other. 
Conftantius,  under  favour  of  a thick  fog,  efcaped  the  Bri- 
tilh  fleet,  and  landed  in  fafety  on  the  weftern  coaft,  where 
an  engagement  took  place,  in  which  Aliedlus  was  flain  ; a 
Angle  battle  decided  the  fate  of  this  great  illand,  and  when 
Conftantius  landed  afterwards  on  the  (hores  of  Kent,  he 
found  them  covered  with  obedient  fubjedfs.  He  now  had 
occalion  only  to  exert  his  talents  in  eftablilhing  a regular 
^government;  to  which  he  appears  to  have  been  fully  compe- 
tent ; he  reigned  with  mildnefs,  and  was  anxious  not  to  op- 
prefs  his  fubjedts  by  heavy  taxes ; his  court  was  diftinguiih- 
ed  by  nmplicity  and  great  frugality,  and  he  himfelf  was  a 
decided  enemy  to  the  perfecutions  which  difgraced  the  reigns 
of  Diocletian  and  Maximian ; but  in  .which,  as  their  lu- 
pctiov,  he  was  obliged  occalionally  to  join.  When,  how- 


ever, he  rofe  to  the  fupreme  power  of  Auguftus,  he  ba- 
niflied  perfection  entirely  from  the  provinces  over  which  he 
governed.  That  event  occurred  111305.  Finding  his  health  de- 
cline, he  fent,  as  wehave  feen,  (feeCoNSTANTiNE  the  Great, ) for 
hisfonConftantine  to  join  him  at  Boulogne,  thence  they  failed 
to  Britain,  where  the  Pidts  had  made  an  incurflon  into  the 
northern  part  of  the  Roman  province.  This  expedition,  and 
an  eafy  vidtory  over  the  barbarians  of  Caledonia,  were  the 
laft  exploits  of  the  reign  of  Conftantius.  He  clofed  his  days 
in  the  imperial  palace  of  York,  fifteen  months  after  he  had 
received  the  title  of  Auguftus,  and  near  fifteen  years  after 
he  had  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Ctefar.  His  death 
was  immediately  fucceeded  by  the  elevation  of  Conftantine 
the  Great ; befides  whom,  he  left  three  fons  and  as  many 
daughters,  by  a fecond  wife.  Moreri.  Gibbon. 

Constantius  II.,  Flavius  Julius,  was  the  fecond 
fon  of  the  great  Conftantine,  by  Faufta,  and  born  in  317. 
At  a very  early  period  of  his  life  he  was  declared  Ctelar  : 
when  even  a ftripling,  the  care  of  the  Eaft  was  committed 
to  him.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  being  then  in  his 
twentieth  year,  he  repaired  to  Conftantinople  where  he 
took  a folemn  oath  that  his  kinfmen,  who  were  already  in 
diferedit  with  the  foldiery,  fliould  be  permitted  to  remain  in 
fafety.  He  is  however  accufed  of  an  utter  difregard  to  the 
fanftion  of  the  oath,  and  of  having  excited  the  maffacre 
in  which  his  two  uncles,  and  feven  of  his  coufins,  were  put 
to  death.  In  a new  divifion  of  the  empire,  in  the  year  338, 
Afia,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Thrace  were  allotted  to  Conftan- 
tius. From  this  period  he  was  involved  in  wars  with  various 
nations;  of  which  the  mod  important  was  that  with  Mag- 
nentius,  in  Lower  Pannonia.  In  the  firft  campaign  Con- 
ftantius was  fo  far  unfuccefsful,  that  he  offered  terms  of  ac- 
commodation, and  a partition  of  his  dominions,  which  his 
opponent  haughtily  refufed,  propofing  as  the  only  ground 
of  folid  peace  the  abdication  of  Conftantius.  A very 
bloody  and  decifive  battle  ended  in  a fignal  defeat  of  Mag- 
nentius,  who  with  difficulty  efcaped  to  Italy.  Conftantius 
fpent  the  winter  in  Sirmium,  the  place  of  his  birth,  and 
in  the  fpring  of  the  following  year  352,  he  pafled  the  Alps, 
and  proceeded  to  the  conqueft  of  Italy,  a talk  of  no  great 
difficulty  on  account  of  the  enmity  which  the  cruelties  of 
Magnentius  had  excited  againft  him  and  his  caufe.  He  now 
attempted  to  treat,  but  his  overtures  were  not  lift ened  to  : 
from  Italy  he  pafled  to  Gaul,  and  made  a Hand  at  Lyons. 
Africa,  Sicily,  and  Spain,  declared  for  his  rival.  Ano- 
ther vidtory  over  Magnentius,  rendered  Conftantius,  in 
353,  the  foie  matter  of  the  Roman  empire  ; but  Magnen- 
tius, and  his  brother  Decentius,  chofe  death  by  their  own 
hands,  rather  than  run  the  chance  of  falling  into  thofe  of 
their  conquerors. 

The  condudt  of  Conftantius  upon  this  important  change, 
has  been  varioufly  reprefented  ; but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
meafures  of  the  fevereft  kind  were  carried  on  againft  thofe 
who  had  engaged  againft  him,  or  had  rendered  themfclves 
liable  to  fufpicion.  Notwithftanding  his  talents  and  fuccefs 
as  a general,  he  was  by  no  means  equal  to  the  duties  at- 
taching to  the  high  office  of  emperor,  and  he  dreaded  too 
much  a rival,  to  place  the  government  under  the  aufpices  of 
a vigorous  mind.  His  chief  advifers  were  eunuchs,  with 
whom  his  court  was  crowded,  and  to  whom  he  committed 
the  fortunes  and  lives  of  his  numerous  fubjedls.  Conftan- 
tius had  already  declared  his  nephew  Galius,  Casfar,  and  to 
him  was  given  the  care  of  the  Eaft,  where  he  dilpiayed  the 
moft  atrocious  adds  of  tyranny,  and  exhibited  an  intention 
of  affuming  an  independent  fovereignty.  By  the  advice  of 
Eufebius,  the  chamberlain  of  the  eunuchs,  Galius  was  re- 
called, imprifoned,  and  executed.  Thofe  who  write  favour- 
ably of  Conftantius,  affert,  that  he  had  no  fooner  figned 
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the  warrant,  than  he  relented,  and  endeavoured  to  recal  the 
bloody  mandate  ; but  that  the  fecond  meffenger  entruded 
with  the  reprieve,  was  detained  by  the  eunuchs,  who  dread- 
ed the  unforgiving  temper  of  Gallus,  and  were  hkewife 
defirous  of  re  uniting  to  their  empire  the  wealthy  provinces 
of  the  Eaft.  Some  time  after  this  event,  Sylvanus,  a Frank, 
who  had  been  in  the  confidence  of  the  emperor,  and  who 
had  been  of  the  Utmod  importance  to  him  in  bis  conteds 
with  Magnentius,  was,  by  falfe  accufations,  driven  into  re- 
bellion. He  affembled  an  army  at  Cologne,  but  was  affaffin- 
ated  before  it  could  be  properly  organized.  The  barbarian 
tribes  of  Germany,  refolving  to  be  revenged  for  his  death, 
bui  ft  into  the  province,  dedroyed  many  cities,  and  among 
the  reft  Cologne  itfelf,  and  reduced  the  empire  to  the  mod 
alarming  danger.  Julian,  the  remaining  nephew  of  the  em- 
peror, was  fent  againft  them,  and  returned  victorious.  In 
357 » Condantius  paid  a vifit  to  Rome,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  the  bighed  honours.  Hedifplayed  his  regard  for 
the  ancient  capital,  by  adding  to  its  ornaments  an  obeliflc  of 
granite  m a finale  piece,  brought  from  Egypt,  and  fet  up 
in  the  Circus  Maximus.  After  this,  he  engaged  in  other 
wars,  and  was  in  genera!  fuccefsful.  His  nephew  Julian  be- 
came now  his  rival  ; his  high  reputation  in  the  army,  in- 
duced the  foldiers  to  proclaim  him  Augudus,  but  the  empe- 
ror rcfufed  to  acknowledge  him  as  partner  in  the  empire,  and 
began  to  make  preparations  to  affert  his  own  rights  over 
tbofe  of  his  afpiring  relation.  Julian  had  anticipated  him, 
and  had  already  feized  upon  Illyricum  ; in  purfuit  of  him 
there,  Condantius  was  feized  with  a fever,  which  at  fird 
threatened  no  ferioio  confequences,  but  which  terminated 
his  life,  and  thus  delivered  the  country  from  the  horrors  of 
a civil  war.  He  died  in  November  361,  having  reigned 
twenty-four  years.  He  obtained  the  charafter  of  a zealous 
Chridian,  and  is  applauded  for  having  difcouraged  Pagan 
rites  and  ceremonies.  He  built  many  churches,  and  behaved 
with  great  refpeCt  towards  the  clergy  ; in  matters  of  fpecu- 
iation  and  theological  controverfy,  he  confidered  himftlf  an 
adept  ; was  himfelt  a favourer  of  the  Arian  party,  and  the 
perfecutor  of  Athanafius,  and  of  thofe  who  maintained  his 
doftrines.  It  mud  be  confeffed  that  the  genuine  principles 
of  Chridianity  were  never  undeidood  by  any  of  the  Roman 
emperors  ; and  their  fupport  of  it,  however  laudable  their 
motives  might  be,  was  highly  injurious  to  its  progrefs  in 
the  world.  Gibbon.  Univer.  Hid. 

CONSTAT,  in  Law,  the  name  of  a certificate,  which 
the  clerk  of  the  pipe,  and  auditors  of  the  exchequer,  make 
at  the  requed  of  any  perfon,  who  intends  to  plead  or  move 
in  that  court  for  the  difcharge  of  any  thing  ; and  the  effect 
of  it  is,  the  certifying  what  (appears)  ccmflat  upon  record, 
touching  the  matter  in  quedion.  3 & 4 Edw.  VI.  cap  4. 
and  13  Eliz.  cap.  6. 

A condat  is  held  to  be  fuperior  to  an  ordinary  certificate  ; 
becaufe  this  may  err  or  fail  in  its  contents,  that  cannot,  as 
certifying  nothing  but  what  is  evident  upon  record.  Aifo 
the  exemplification  under  the  great  feal  of  the  inrolment  of 
any  letters  patent,  is  called  a conjlat.  Coke  on  Littl.  225. 

CONSTELLATION,  in  Agronomy,  an  affemblage  or 
fydem  of  feveral  dars,  expreffed  and  reprefented  under  the 
name  and  figure  of  fome  animal,  or  other  thing  : this  affem- 
blage is  by  fome  called  alfo  an  ajlerfm. 

The  ancients  portioned  out  the  firmament  into  feveral 
parts,  or  condcllations  ; reducing  a certain  number  of  dars 
under  the  reprefentation  of  certain  images,  in  order  to  aid 
the  imagination,  and  the  memory,  to  conceive  and  retain 
their  number,  difpofition,  and  even  to  diftinguifh  the  vir- 
tues, which  aftrologers  attributed  to  them  : in  which  fenfe 
a man  is  faid  to  be  born  under  a happy  conjlellat'wn,  i.  e.  under 
a happy  configuration  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  divifion 
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of  the  heavens  into  condellations  is  very  ancient,  and,  pro. 
bably,  as  old  as  adronomy  itfelf ; at  lead,  it  was  known  to 
the  mod  ancient  authors  extant,  whether  facred  or  profane. 
In  the  book  of  Job,  mention  is  made  of  the  n3m.es  of  fome 
of  them  ; as  in  chap  ix.  9.  “ Which  maketh  ArCturus, 
Orion,  and  Pleiades,  and  the  chambers  of  the  fouth.”  By 
the  “ chambers  of  the  fouth,”  fome  have  underftood  the 
condellations  near  the  fouth  pole,  which  are  invifible  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  northern  hemifphere.  From  the  manner 
in  which  Job  fpeaks  of  commerce,  we  may  infer  that  he 
lived  in  a country  frequented  by  merchants,  who  imported 
thither  the  rarities  of  the  fouth.  To  this  purpofe  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  fugged?,  (Chronology,  p.  157.)  that  Job,  who 
lived  in  Arabia  Petrasa,  among  the  merchants,  might  have 
derived  from  them  his  knowledge  of  the  condellations.  And 
again,  mention  of  them  occurs  in  that  fublime  expoftulation, 
chap,  xxxviii.  31,  32.  “ Card  thou  redrain  the  fweet  in- 
fluence of  the  Pleiades,  or  loofen  the  hands  of  Orion  ? Canft: 
thou  bring  forth  Mazzaroth,  (by  which  fome  underdand 
the  twelve  figr.s,  or  zodiac,)  or  canft  thou  guide  Ardturus 
with  his  fons  ?” 

The  fird  of  the  three  condellations,  mentioned  by  Job, 
is  afeh,  or  afeh,  by  which  fome  have  thought 

that  he  meant  the  condellation,  now  called  the  “ Great 
Bear.”  The  root  of  afeh  is  ouich,  which,  in  Hebrew, 

fignifies,  “ to  gather  together,  or  to  affemble  and  in 
Arabic,  ,£  to  make  a circuit,  or  to  deferibe  a circle.” 
Thefe  two  fignifications  may  very  well  be  applied  to  the 
Great  Bear,  which  is  a group  of  dars  making  a remarkable 
circuit  round  the  pole.  “ Cand  thou  guide  (or  feed)  Aifch 
with  his  fons?”  (chap,  xxxviii.  v.  32.)  is  an  exprefiion 
which  figuratively  reprefents  the  dars  that  compofe  the 
Great  Bear,  collected  together,  like  a flock  which  feeds  iri 
a meadow.  In  the  fame  ftrain  Virgil  fays,  (vEn.  1.  1. 
v.  611.)  “ Polus  dum  fidera  pafeet.”  It  has  been  further 
obferved,  that  Afeh  is  the  fird  dar  named  in  Job  ; and  that 
Agxlo;,  or  the  Great  Bear,  is  the  fird  condellation  mentioned 
by  Homer,  in  his  defeription  of  the  fhicld  of  Achilles.  The 
fecond  condellation  or  group  of  ftars  mentioned  by  Job  is 
noo  khnah.  From  the  different  paffages  in  which  this 
term  occurs,  we  may  reafonably  conclude,  that  it  mud  be 
underdoed  of  fome  condellation  remarkable  for  its  relation 
to  an  agreeable  feafon.  God  fays  to  Job,  “ Canft  thou 
bind  the  fweet  influences  of  Khnah  ? i.  e.  Canft  thou  bind  up 
or  reftrain  the  fertility  of  the  earth,  for  producing  fruits 
and  flowers,  when  Kimah  appears  ?”  The  different  fignifi- 
cations of  this  word,  both  in  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  con- 
cur in  pointing  out  the  fame  fenfe  of  the  term.  Kimah 
may  be  derived  from  HDD  hamah , which,  in  Hebrew,  fig- 
nifies, “ to  defire,  or  to  rejoice.”  Of  all  the  feafons  the 
fpring  is  the  moft  defirable,  and  the  mod;  productive  of  de- 
light and  joy.  If  we  deduce  the  word  khnah  from  the 
Arabic  root  kevuatn,  or  kam,  this  charafterifes  the  fpring  as 
diitinCtly  as  the  former.  Kam , in  Arabic,  fignifies,  “ fubi- 
gere  mu’ierem,”  and  “ to  become;  warm.”  Accordingly, 
the  earth,  at  the  approach  of  fpring,  begins  tcv  become 
warm,  and  to  open  its  bofom : this  is  alfo  the  time  when 
the  females  of  mod  kinds  of  animals  become  pregnant.  It 
remains  only  to  know,  what  was  the  condellation  which  in 
the  time  of  Job  introduced  the  fpring  ; and  this,  as  we  have 
fufficient  reafon  for  believing,  was  the  Pleiades.  Ram  alfo 
fignifies  a “ troop,  number,  or  multitude  :”  and  this  ety- 
mology agrees  perfectly  well  with  the  Pleiades,  on  account 
of  the  number  of  dars  included  in  this  collection,  or  in  the 
condellation  of  the  Bull. 

The  third  condellation  mentioned  by  Job  is  hefil ; 

the  root  of  which  word  is  kafal,  which,  in  Hebrew, 

fignifies,  “ to  be  inconftant  or  changeable  and  in  Arabic, 
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41  to  be  benumbed,  to  be  idle,  to  be  cold,”  By  Kefil, 
therefore,  it  is  fuppofed  that  Job  means  the  Scorpion. 
God  fays  to  Job,  “ Canft  thou  loofen  the  bands  of  Kef l ?” 
i.  e,  “ Canft  thou  loofen  and  open  the  earth,  which  is  (hut 
ap  and  benumbed  when  Kefil  appears  ? Canft  thou  then 
make  it  produce  flowers  and  fruits  ?”  Adverting  to  the  in- 
terpretation already  given  of  himah,  we  (hall  perceive,  by 
the  contrafted  characters  which  diftinguifh  them,  that  they 
are  two  confteliations  of  the  zodiac,  pointing  out  two  very 
oppofite  feafons.  If  by  kimah  Job  defigned  the  Pleiades,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  by  if l he  meant  the  Scorpion,  a 
conftellation  oppofed  to  Pleiades  by  almoft  one-half  of  the 
circuit  of  the  heavens,  and  which  then  announced  the  ap- 
proach of  winter.  Accordingly,  Aben-Ezra  underftood  by 
if l that  ftar  of  the  firft  magnitude,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Scorpion’s  heart,  or  Antares.  In  his  commentary  on 
Job  he  thus  explains  himfelf : “ Kimah ,”  fays  he,  “ is  the 
northern  ftars,  and  Kef  l is  a fouthern  ftar.  Kimah  pro- 
duces fruits,  which  are  the  delight  of  man  ; and  Kfl  does 
the  contrary.  Kimah  is  a great  ftar,  called  the  Bull’s  eye, 
that  is  to  fay,  Hyades ; and  Kefil  is  a great  ftar,  called  the 
Scorpion’s  heart,  that  is  to  fay,  Antares.”  Rabbi  Levi 
Ben-Gerfon  fays  alfo,  in  his  commentary  on  Job,  that  Kefil 
is  one  of  the  fouthern  confteliations  ; and  that  when  the  fun 
enters  into  the  fign  where  this  ftar  is  found,  the  trees  can 
no  longer  bring  forth  fruit,  on  account  of  the  cold  which 
this  ftar  brings  with  it.  Kefil  has  been  fuppofed,  by  fome 
learned  commentators  and  critics,  to  denote  the  conftella- 
tion Orion,  which,  at  the  time  of  its  rife,  portends  clouds 
and  tempefts;  and  they  derive  it  from  hafal,  denoting 

inconftancy.  See  Schultens’s  Commentary  on  Job,  vol.  i. 
p.  239,  See.  vol.  ii.  p.  ?o86.  Goguet’s  Origin  of  Laws, 
&c.  vol.  i.  Diflert.  3. 

In  the  prophecy  of  Amos,  who  is  fuppofed  to  have  lived 
790  years  B.C.,  wre  have  the  following  animated  exhorta- 
tion (chap.  v.  7,  8.)  : “ Ye  who  turn  judgment  into  worm- 
wood, and  leave  off  righteoufnefs  in  the  earth  ; feei  him 
that  maketh  the  feven  ftars  and  Orion,  and  turneth  the  flia- 
dow  of  death  into  the  morning,  and  maketh  the  day  dark 
with  night  ; that  calleth  for  the  waters  of  the  fea,  and  pour- 
eth  them  out  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  : the  Lord  is  his 
name.”  In  this  paflage,  the  feven  ftars  and  Orion  are  men- 
tioned as  being  well  known,  both  by  Amos,  who  was  a 
herdfman  ofTekoa,  and  the  common  people,  to  whom  this 
exhortation  was  addrefled  ; and  we  may  hence  infer,  that 
the  confteliations  had  been  invented  for  fome  time  before 
that  period.  Some  of  the  confteliations  are  alfo  occafionally 
•mentioned  by  Hefiod  and  Homer,  who  flourifhed  above 
900  years  before  Chrill ; and  Aratus  of  Tarfus,  the  aftro- 
nomical  poet,  who  lived  about  277  years  B.  C.,  in  his 
“ Phenomena,”  profefledly  treats  of  them  all,  except  fome 
few  which  were  invented  after  his  time  ; (hewing  how  each 
conftellation  is  (ituated  with  regard  to  thofe  that  are  near  it, 
what  pofition  it  bears  with  refptdl  to  the  principal  circles  of 
the  fphere,  and  what  other  confteliations  rife  or  fet  with  it. 
Hipparchus,  the  Bithynian,  has  fhewn,  that  Aratus  fol- 
lowed the  deferiptions  of  Eudoxus,  who  flourifhed  about 
366  years  B.  C. ; and  it  is  very  probable  that  the  Greek 
aftronomers  who  fucceeded  him  continued  to  ufe  the  fame 
figures  of  the  confteliations  till  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  though 
not  without  fome  variations  and  additions.  Ptolemy’s  Al- 
mageft  (fee  Almagest)  has  been  in  fuch  efteem  among 
aftronomers,  that  almoft  all  who  have  written  fince  his  time 
have  agreed  in  drawing  the  figures  of  the  confteliations,  or 
fuppofing  them  to  be  drawn,  fo  as  to  anfwer  his  deferip- 
^ion,  as  (ar  as  poflible  ; and  indeed  this  is  neceffary,  in  order 
to  avoid  confufion,  wh?n  ancient  and  modern  observations 
are  compared. 


The  divifion  of  the  ancients  only  took  in  the  vlfible  (Irma, 
merit,  or  fo  much  as  came  under  their  notice  : this  they  dif- 
tributed  into  forty-eight  confteliations,  thofe  being  reckoned 
ancient  confteliations  which  have  been  received  from  the 
Greeks,  and  particularly  from  Ptolemy  ; twelve  of  thefe 
took  up  the  zodiac  : the  names  they  gave  them  are,  yfw, 
Taurus , Gemini , Cancer , Leo,  Virgo , Libra , Scorpio,  Sa- 
gittarius, Capricornus,  Aquarius,  PiJ'ces  : from  whence  the 
figns  of  the  ecliptic  and  zodiac  take  their  names ; though 
they  are  now  no  longer  contiguous  to  the  confteliations 
which  denominate  them ; e.  g.  the  conftellation  Aries, 
about  2000  years  ago,  occupied  the  place  of  the  firft  fign 
of  the  ecliptic  ; but,  on  account  of  the  prectflion  of  the 
equinox,  it  is  now  removed  to  the  fecond ; and  fo  of  the 
others.  See  Sign. 

The  other  ftars,  on  the  northern  fide  of  the  zodiac,  were 
difpofed  into  twenty-one  confteliations ; viz.  Urfi,  major 
and  minor,  Draco,  Cepheus,  Bootes,  Corona  Septentrionalis , 
Hercules,  Lyra,  Cygnus,  Caffwpeia,  Perfeus , Andromeda, 
Triangulum,  Auriga,  Pegafus,  Equuleus , Delphinus,  Sagitta, 
Aquila,  Ophiuchus  or  Serpentarius , and  Serpens  : to  which 
have  been  fince  added  Antinous,  and  Coma  Berenices,  and 
fome  others. 

The  ftars  on  the  fouthern  fide  of  the  zodiac  were  diftri- 
buted  into  fifteen  confteliations : their  names  are,  Cpus, 
Eridanus  fuvius,  Lepus,  Orion,  Canis , major  and  minor, 
Argo,  Hydra,  Crater,  Corvus,  Centaurus,  Lupus,  Ara,  Co - 
rona  Meridionalis,  and  Pifcis  aufralis  : to  which  have  been 
fince  added  feveral  others,  viz.  Phanix,  Grits,  Indus,  Pavo , 
Apus  or  Avis  Indica,  Apis  Mufca,  Chameleon,  Triangulum 
aufrale , Pifcis  volans,  Toucan,  Hydrus,  Xiphias  or  Dorado, 
Co/umba  Noachi,  and  Robur  Carolinum,  See.  See.  See  each 
conftellation  under  its  proper  head,  Aries,  Taurus,  & c. 

The  other  ftars,  not  comprehended  under  thefe  conftella- 
tions,  yet  vifible  to  the  naked  eye,  the  ancients  called  in- 
formes,  or  fporades,  fome  of  which  the  modern  aftronomers 
have  fince  reduced  into  new  figures,  or  confteliations. 

Thus,  Hevelius,  v.  gr.  between  Leo  and  Urfa  major , 
makes  Leo  minor-,  and  between  Urfa  minor,  and  Auriga , 
over  Gemini,  makes  Lynx ; under  the  tail  of  Urfa  majors 
Canes  venatici,  Cerberus,  Vulpecula,  and  Anfer,  Scutum  So-  ' 
biefki,  Lacerta,  Camelopardalus,  Monoceros,  and  Sextans.  See 
alfo  Antinous,  Berenice,  and  Cor  Caroli. 

In  thefe  confteliations,  the  ftars  are  ordinarily  diftinguifhed' 
by  that  part  of  the  image  wherein  they  are  found.  Bayer 
diftinguifhes  them  farther  by  the  letters  of  the  Greek  al- 
phabet : and  many  of  them,  again,  have  their  peculiar 
names,  as  Arclurus,  between  the  knees  of  Bootes;  Gemina, 
or  Lucida,  in  the  Corona  feptentrionalis;  Pali/itium,  or  AL 
debaran,  in  the  Bull’s  eye,  Pleiades  in  the  neck,  and  Hyades 
in  the  forehead  of  the  Bull : Cafor  and  Pollux  in  the  heads 
of  Gemini;  Capella,  with  the  Hcedi,  in  the  (houlder  of  Au- 
riga: Regidus , or  Cor  Leonis ; Spica  Virginis  in  the  hand, 
and  Vindemiatrix  in  the  (houlder  of  Virgo;  Antares,  or  Cor 
Scorpionis;  Fomahaut,  in  the  mouth  of  Pifcis-auftralis ; 
Regel,  in  the  foot  of  Orion  ; Sirius,  in  the  mouth  of  Canis 
major;  Procyon,  in  the  back  of  Canis  minor;  and  the  Pole- 
far,  the  lalt  in  the  tail  of  Urfa  minor. 

The  knowledge  of  the  ftars  has  become  more  extenfive  ;; 
the  number  of  confteliations  has  increafed;  and  a greater; 
number  of  ftars  has  been  introduced  into  each  conftellation  j. 
as  their  pofitions^by  more  accurate  obfervations,  have  been, 
afsertained. 

The  following  tables  exhibit  the  names  of  the  confteIl2» 
tions,  and  the  number  of  ftars  in  each,  including  all  to  the 
fixth  magnitude : and  alfo  fome  of  the  moll  remarkable  ftars 
in  each  conftellation. 
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TABLE  I.  Conjlellations  in  the  Zodiac. 


Names  of  Conjlellations. 

Number  of  the  Stars. 

Chief  Stars. 

Piolerny. 

Tycho. 

Hevelrus. 

Flamfteed,  &c. 

Magn. 

Aries,  the  Rim 

. 

18 

2 1 

- 

27 

66 

Taurus,  the  Bull 

• 

4+ 

43 

- 

51 

141 

Aldebaran 

I 

Gemini,  the  Twins 

- 

2 5 - 

2 5 

- 

38 

83 

Caftor  and  Pollux 

I.  2 

Cancer,  the  Crab 

- 

J3 

15 

- 

29 

83 

Leo,  the  Lion 

with  Coma 
Berenices 

}3S  - 

30 

- 

49 

95 

Regulus 

I 

Virgo,  the  Virgin 

3 2 

33 

- 

5° 

1 10 

Spica  Virginis 

I 

Libra,  Chela;,  the  Scales 

i7 

10 

- 

20 

31 

Zubenich  Meli 

2 

Scorpio,  the  Scorpion 

24 

10 

- 

20 

44 

Antares  » 

I 

Sagittarius,  the  Archer 

- 

31 

14 

- 

22 

69 

Capricornus,  the  Goat 

28 

28 

- 

29 

5 1 

Aquarius,  the  Water-bearer 

43 

4i 

- 

47 

108 

Scheat 

3 

■Pifces,  the  Fifties 

- 

.38 

36 

- 

39 

A 1 3 

TABLE  II.  Conjlellations  northward  of  the  Zodiac. 


Names  of  the  Corjle/lations. 

Number  of  Stars. 

Chief  Stars.  j 

Ptolemy. 

Tycho. 

Hevelius. 

Flamfteed,  &c. 

Magn. 

Urla  minor,  the  Little  Bear  - 

8 

7 

- 

12 

24 

Poleltar  - 

- 

2 

Urfa  major,  the  Great  Bear 

35 

29 

. 

73 

87 

Dubhe 

- 

* 

Perfeus  .... 

29 

29 

• 

46 

59 

Algenib 

- 

2 

Auriga,  the  Waggoner  - 

14 

9 

- 

40 

06 

Capella  - 

- 

I 

* Bootes  .... 

23 

t8 

. 

52 

54 

Ar&urus 

- 

I 

Draco,  the  Dragon 

3i 

3 2 

- 

40 

80 

Raftaber 

- 

3 

* Cepheus  .... 

13 

4 

- 

Sl 

35 

Alderamin 

- 

3 

* Canes  Venatici,  viz.  Allerion, 

et  Chara,  the  Greyhounds 

« 

- 

23 

25 

* Cor  Carol  i - 

- 

- 

- 

3 

* Triangulum,  the  Triangle 

4 

4 

- 

12 

16 

Triangulum  minus 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

* Mufca  - 

. 

- 

- 

- 

6 

* Lynx  - 

- 

- 

- 

19 

44 

* Leo  minor,  the  Little  Lion  - 

* 

. 

- 

- 

53 

j*  Coma  Berenices,  Berenices’  hair 

T4 

- 

21 

43 

- 

1 

* Camelopardalus  - 

. 

- 

32 

58 

>1 

* Mons  Menelaus  - 

• 

- 

• 

- 

1 1 

Corona  Borealis,  the  Northern 

Crown  .... 

8 

8 

- 

8 

21 

j Serpens,  the  Serpent 

13 

13 

- 

22 

64 

t 

jScutum  Sobieiki,  SobielkPs  Shield 

. 

- 

. 

7 

8 

{Hercules  cum  Ramo  & Cerbero, 

1 

Hercules,  fince  called  Engona- 

1 fia 

29 

28 

45 

- 

1 13 

Ras  Algiatha 

- 

3, 

\*  Serpentarius,  five  Ophiuchus 

29 

*5 

40 

- 

74 

Ras  Alhagu3 

- 

3 

\*  Taurus  Poniatowlki 

. 

. 

- 

- 

7 

jLyra,  the  Harp  ... 

IC 

11 

*7 

- 

22 

Vega 

1 

Vulpeculus  3c  Anler,  the  Fox  and 

Goofe  .... 

. 

- 

27 

- 

37 

{Sagitta,  the  Arrow 

5 

5 

5 

- 

18 

jAquila,  the  Eagle,  7 

12 

- 

231 

Altair 

- 

1 

— with  Antinous,  J 

- 

3 

19! 

7 1 

Delphinus,  the  Dolphin  - 

10 

JO 

14 

- 

18 

Cygnus,  the  Swan  ' - 

19 

1S 

47 

- 

81 

Deneb  Adige 

CO 

z 

Caffiopea,  the  Lady  in  her  chair 

13 

26 

37 

- 

55 

Equulus,  the  Hori'e’s  head 

4 

4 

6 

- 

10 

* Lacerta,  the  Lizard 

. 

- 

16 

Pegafus,  the  Flying  Horfe 

20 

19 

38 

- 

89 

Markafe  » 

a* 

2 

Andromeda  ... 

z3 

23 

47 

- 

66 

Almaac  - 

- 

2 

3 Q_2.  table 
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TABLE  III.  Conflellations  fouthivard  of  the  Zodiac, 


Names  of  the  Gonjlellations. 

Number  of  the  Stars. 

Chief  Stars. 

Ptolemy. 

Tycho. 

Hevelius. 

Flam 

fteed,  fiCr 

Magn. 

* Phoenix  .... 

. 

- 

• 

i'3 

* Officina  Sculptoria 

- 

- . 

- 

12 

Eridanus  .... 

34 

10 

27 

84 

Achernar 

. 

X 

* Hydrus,  the  Waterfnake 

a 

IC 

Cetus,  the  Whale  ... 

22 

21 

45 

97 

Menkar  . 

2 

* Fornax  Chemica  - 

- 

a 

M 

* Horologium  ... 

. r 

- 

. 

J2 

* Reticulus  Khcmboidalis 

. 

£ 

TG 

* Xiphias,  Dorado,  the  Sword-fith 

. 

- 

7 

* Celapraxitellis  ... 

. 

- 

. 

16 

Lepus,  the  Hare  ... 

- 12 

13 

16 

19 

* Columba  Noachi,  Noah’s  Dove 

10 

Orion  ..... 

3§ 

42 

62 

78 

Betelgeufe 

. 

i 

Argo  Navis,  the  Ship 

45 

3 

4 

64 

Canopus  - 

• 

1 

Canis  Major,  the  Great  Dog  * 

29 

13 

21 

31 

Sirius 

• 

1 

* Equuleus  Pidorius 

. 

8 

* Monoceros,  the  Unicorn 

• 

19 

31 

Cariis  Minor,  the  Little  Dog  - 

« 2 

2 

*3 

14 

Procyon  - 

• 

1 

* Chamaeleon  .... 

10 

* Pyxis  Nautica  ... 

• 

a 

4 

* Pifcis  Volans,  Pajfer , the  Flying 

Fifn 

- 

8 

,, 

Hydra  ..... 

27 

J9 

31 

60 

Cor  Hydras 

Y 

1 

* Sextans  .... 

1 1 

41 

* Robur  Carolinum,  the  Royal  Oak 

• 

12 

* Machina  Pneumatica 

« - 

2 

/ 

Crater,  the  Cup  ... 

7 

3 

TO 

3 1 

Alkes  A 

2 

Corvus,  the  Crow  ... 

7 

4 

9 

Algorab 

t' 

3 

* Crofiers,  el  Cruzero 

6 

* Apis  Mufca,  the  Bee  or  Fly  - 

4D  c 

A 

* Apus  or  Avis  Indica,  the  bird  of 

Paradife  .... 

m m 

I I 

* Circinus,  the  Compafs  - 

m 

4 

Centaurus,  the  Centaur  - 

3 7 

3 c 

Lupus,  the  Wolf  ... 

- 19 

24 

* Quadra  Euclidis  ... 

12 

* Triangulum  Aullrale,  the  South- 

ern  Triangle  ... 

• 

c 

Ara,  the  Altar  ... 

• 7 

0 

* Telefcopium  ... 

y 

Q 

Corona  Auftralis,  the  Southern 

Crown  .... 

" 13 

1 2 

* Pavo,  the  Peacock 

* Indus,  the  Indian 

xar 

* Microfcopium  ... 

10 

* Oftans  Hadleianus 

a 

* Grus,  the  Crane  ... 

* Toucan,  the  American  Goofe 

J4 

Pifcis  Auftralis,  the  Southern  Fi(h 

l8 

9 

24 

Fomelhaut 

- 

1 

N.  B.  In  the  preceding  Tables  the  new  Conflellations  are  diftinguilhed  from  the  ancient  by  altar,  *. 
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TABLE  IV.  Number  of  Stars  of  each  Magnitude. 


MAGNITUDES. 

| 

Firft. 

Second. 

Third. 

Fourth. 

Fifth. 

Sixth. 

Total,  j 

Conftellations  in  the  Zodiac  - 12 

5 

1 6 

44 

120 

^3 

64  6 

1014 

In  the  Northern  Hemifphere  34 

6 

24 

95 

200 

29 1 

635 

12  <1 

863 

In  the  Southern  Hemifphere  45 

9 

36 

84 

190 

221 

323 

20 

76 

223 

510 

695 

1 604 

3128  1 

There  are  feveral  ways  of  delineating  the  conftellations  and 
ftars,  fo  that  an  obferver  may  be  able  to  diftinguifh  them  in  the 
heavens.  The  moft  eligible  method  of  all  is  to  conftrudl  a 
hollow  globe  of  fuch  a large  fize  as  to  admit  the  obferver 
to  (land  on  a frame  near  its  centre  ; and  then  to  paint  the 
ftars  and  conftellations  in  its  inner  furface,  in  their  proper 
fituations  with  regard  to  one  another.  If  fuch  a globe,  ele- 
vated according  to  the  latitude,  were  made  to  turn  on  its 
poles,  the  obferver  near  the  centre  would  behold  the  motions 
and  afpedls  of  the  ftars  as  they  really  are  in  the  heavens,  and 
foon  obtain  a corredl  idea  of  the  whole.  A machine  of  this 
kind,  however,  could  not  be  conftrudled  without  averycon- 
fiderable  expence  as  well  as  ingenuity.  Large  machines  on 
this  plan  have  been  made  at  Gottorp,  at  the  expcnce  of  Fre- 
derick III.  duke  of  Holftein  ; and  at  Paris  by  the  direftion 
of  cardinal  d’Etrees;  but  thefe  are  far  inferior  in  fize  to  one 
eredled  at  Pembroke  college,  in  Cambridge,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Long.  The  defeription  of  this  curious  machine 
is  here  lubjoined  in  the  dodlor’s  own  words.  “ I have,  in  a 
room  lately  built  in  Pembroke  hall,  eredled  a fpbere  of  iS 
feet  diameter,  wherein  50  perfons  may  fit  conveniently:  the 
entrance  into  it  is  over  the  fouth  pole  by  fix  fteps  : — the 
frame  of  the  fphere  confifts  of  a number  of  iron  meridians, 
not  complete  femicircles,  the  northern  ends  of  which  are 
ferewed  to  a large  round  plate  of  brafs  with  a hole  in  the 
centre  of  it ; through  this  hole,  from  a beam  in  the  ceiling, 
comes  the  north  pole,  a round  iron  rod  about  three  inch.es 
long,  and  fupports  the  upper  parts  of  the  fphere  to  its  proper 
elevation  for  the  latitude  of  Cambridge;  the  lower  part  of  the 
fphere,  fo  much  of  it  as  is  invifible  in  England,  is  cut  off : and 
the  lower  or  Southern  ends  of  the  meridians,  or  truncated 
femicircles,  terminate  on,  and  are  ferewed  down  to  a ftrong 
circle  of  oak,  of  about  thirteen  feet  diameter,  which,  when 
the  fphere  is  put  into  motion,  runs  upon  large  rollers  of  lig- 
num vitae,  in  the  manner  that  the  tops  of  fome  wind-mills  are 
made  to  turn  round.  Upon  the  iron  meridians  is  fixed  a 
zodiac  of  tin,  painted  blue,  whereon  the  ecliptic  and  heliocen- 
tric orbits  of  the  planets  are  drawn,  and  the  conftellations 
and  ftars  traced  : — the  great  and  little  bear,  and  draco,  are  al- 
ready painted  in  their  places  round  the  north  pole  ; the  reft  of 
the  conftellations  are  propofed  to  follow  : the  whole  is  turned 
round  with  a fmall  winch,  with  as  litlle  labour  as  it  takes  to 
wind  up  a jack,  though  theweight  of  the  iron,  tin,  andpvooden 
circle,  is  about  a thoufand  pounds.  When  it  is  made  ufe  of,  a 
planetarium  will  be  placed  in  the  middle  thereof.  The  whole, 
with  the  floor,  is  well  fupported  by  a frame  of  large  timbers.” 
In  175S,  the  conftellations  and  chief  ftars  vifible  at  Cam- 
bridge, were  painted  in  their  proper  places  upon  plates  of 
iron  joined  together,  which  form  one  concave  furface.  We 
here  add  with  regret,  that  this  curious  machine  has  been 
much  negledled  and  is  fo  far  decayed  as  to  ardwer  none  of 
the  purpofes  which  the  ingenious  contriver  propofed.  The 
conftellations  and  ftars  might  alfo  be  drawn  in  two  concave 


hemifpheres,  which  would  contain  them  all,  or  fegments  of 
fpheresmightbemade  of  brafs  orpafteboard,  of  fuch  dimenfions 
that  each  fegment  (hould  contain  a Angle  conftellation  upon 
its  concave  furface.  Sometimes  the  conftellations  are  drawn 
upon  two  planifpheres  projedled  upon  a great  circle,  which 
give  us  the  pidlures  of  the  two  concave  hemifpheres  in  piano. 
See  our  Plates  of  Conjlellations.  The  conftellations  and  ftars 
may  be  alfo  depidted  on  a celeftial  globe. 

The  firft  ufe  of  all  thefe  concave  fpheres,  planifpheres, 
and  globes  is,  by  comparing  them  with  the  originals,  to 
know  the  ftars  in  the  heavens  ; but  as  the  rotation  of  the 
eaith  round  its  axis  caufes  the  heaven  and  ftars,  See.  appa- 
rently to  move  the  contrary  way  ; and  thus  the  fphere  of  the 
fixed  ftars  is  made  to  change  its  pofition,  with  refpedl  to  us, 
every  moment  of  the  natural  day  : it  will  be  neceffary,  in 
order  to  compare  the  ftars  upon  a concave  hemifphere,  globe, 
or  planifphere,  with  the  ftars  in  the  heaven,  to  place  the 
globe,  hemifphere,  &c.  in  fuch  a pofition  as  to  correfpond 
with  the  fituation  of  the  heavens  at  the  time  of  obfetvation. 
The  method  of  rectifying  the  celeftial  globe  for  any  hour 
of  the  night,  or  fo  to  place  it  that  every  liar  on  the  globe 
mav  point  at  the  correfponding  ftir  in  the  heavens,  will  be 
fhewn  under  the  article  Celefial  Globe  ; and  when  this  is 
done,  the  conftellation  may  be  known,  by  comparing  the 
heavens  and  the  globe  with  one  another.  E.  G.  If  I would 
find  a ftar  called  Ardlurus  in  the  heavens,  the  globe  being 
redlified  for  the  hour,  I find  Ardlurus  upon  it  ; then  if  I 
imagine  a line  to  be  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  globe 
through  thatflir,  that  line  continued  will  point  at  Ardturua 
in  the  heavens.  Suppofe,  on  the  other  hand,  I fee  fome 
bright  ftar  in  the  heavens  which  I want  to  find  upon  the 
globe,  I firft  redlify  the  globe  for  the  hour  of  the  night, 
and  then  if  I imagine  a line  to  be  drawn  from  the  ftar  to  the 
centre  of  the  globe,  it  will  point  at  the  correfponding  ftar 
on  the  furface  of  the  globe.  Maps  of  the  concave  furiace  of 
the  heavens,  efpecially  fuch  as  take  in  only  one  conftellation, 
with  fome  parts  of  thofe  which  furround  it,  are  very  ufeful 
for  the  purpofe  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  ft  irs.  Of 
this  fort  are  the  figures  given  by  Bayer  in  his  “ Uranome- 
tria,”  and  thofe  of  Fiamfteed,  publilhed  after  his  death  by 
Hodgfon.  See  our  Plates  of  Conjlellations.  Tne  manner 
of  uiing  thefe  maps  will  be  leen  by  the  following  example. 

If  I would  know  the  ftars  in  the  Great  Bear,  I turn  the 
figure  about,  till  the  principal  ftars  of  it  are  in  the  fame 
fituation  with  regard  to  upper  or  under,  right  or  left,  as 
they  appear  in  the  heavens,  at  the  time  of  making  my  ob- 
fervation : when  this  is  done,  it  is  eafy,  by  looking  firft  on 
the  heavens  and  then  upon  the  map,  to  difeoverto  what  parts 
of  the  figure,  whether  to  the  eye,  fnout,  &c.  the  reft  of 
the  ftars  are  to  be  referred. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  ftars,  and  more  efpecially  fome 
of  the  molt  remarkable  colledlions  of  them,  fuch  as  Charles’s 
Wain,  the  Pieiade6,  Orion,  &c.  were  formed  into  conftel- 
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lat’ons  and  had  names  given  them,  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
world.  Some  of  them*  by  their  different  appearances, 
ferve  to  mark  out  the  different  feafons  of  the  year,  and  on 
that  account  they  were  not  only  taken  notice  of  as  a kind 
of  dire&ory  for  the  commencement  of  ploughing,  fowing, 
and  other  operations  of  hufbandry  (fee  Hefiod,  Oper.  et 
D ier.,  1.  ii.  v.  i and  2.),  but  were  alfo  thought  to  have  a 
great  influence  on  the  temperature  of  the  air  and  the  fertility 
of  the  earth.  Hence,  from  their  being  Jigns,  pointing  out 
the  times  of  the  year  when  heat  or  cold,  drynefs  or  moiffure, 
are  ufually  predominant,  they  were  alfo  regarded  as  the 
caufes  of  thofe  qualities  in  natural  bodies,  and  imagined  to 
have  dominion  over  minerals,  vegetables,  and  animals,  over 
the  complexions,  and  conftitutions,  and  even  the  difpofitions 
of  mankind.  This  opinion  obtained  credit  the  more  eafily, 
becaufe  the  fun,  moon,  p'anets,  and  ftars,  were  believed  to 
be  of  a divine  nature  ; infomuch  that  fome  conceived  they 
were  inhabited  by  an  inferior  kind  of  deities,  which  go- 
verned their  motions  and  direfted  their  influences ; whillt 
others  thought  that  they  were  animals,  each  of  which  had  a 
living  foul,  which  was  guided  by  an  intelligence,  and  others 
again  fuppofe  that  they  were  animated  by  a part  of  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  fupreme  Being.  Each  of  thefe  notions  led 
mankind  to  pay  them  a fort  of  religious  worfhip.  The  moft 
ancient  idolaters  are  with  great  probability  thought  by  fome 
learned  men  to  have  received  the  name  of  Zabii  from  their 
worfhip  of  the  holt  of  heaven  ; and  this  they  could  hardly 
do,  without  dividing  the  ftars  into  parcels,  as  we  find  their 
apte ft  fcholars  in  idolatry,  the  Egyptians,  did,  who  divided 
the  heavens  into  feveral  regions,  which  they  called  the 
Rations  or  manfions  of  their  gods.  The  Egyptians  wor. 
(hipped  the  heavenly  bodies  ; and  more  efpeciaily  the  fun 
arid  moon,  which  they  called  their  great  gods,  deno- 
minating the  fun  Oliris,  and  the  moon  ffis.  They  alfo 
found,  or  imagined  that  they  found,  in  various  animals, 
fome  properties  or  qualities  correfponding  to  the  mo- 
tions, appearances,  or  influences  of  the  fun,  moon,  and 
fome  of  the  ftars  : hence  they  were  induced  not  only  to  ufe 
thofe  animals  in  their  hieroglyphic  reprefentations  of  their 
deities,  but  alfo  to  pay  them  divine  honours.  Thus  by  the 
ram,  dries,  a prolific  animal,  they  reprefented  the  gemal 
fertilising  warmth  of  the  fun  in  the  fpring,  as  they  did  his 
violent  fcorching  heat  in  thefummer,  by  the  hot  and  furious 
bealf,  the  lion.  The  lull  was  regarded  by  them  as  another 
emblem  of  the  various  powers  of  the  fun  in  forwarding  the 
operations  of  agriculture,  to  which  this  animal  is  fubfer- 
vient;  and  hence  were  derived  their  Apis  or  Mnevis.  The 
goat  had  divine  honours  paid  him  in  fome  parts  of  Egypt,  a3 
. a reprefentacive  of  the  tendency  of  univerfal  nature  to  pro- 
pagate the  feveral  fpecies  of  beings;  whence  the  Greeks 
took  their  image  of  Pun.  Virgo  was  a reprefentation  of 
their  goddefs  Ills  : the  Scorpion  was  an  emblem  of  the  de- 
ftruftive  powder  of  the  malignant  genius  Typhon  ; the  tri- 
angle was  a pi&ure  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  which  is  of  this 
fhape;  the  balance  was  the  hieroglyphic  of  juftice,  and 
therefore  Eibra  was  thought  to  be  a proper  con  deflation  for 
that  part  of  the  heavens  wherein  the  fun  appears  at  one  of 
the  equinoxes,  where  he  diftributes  equal  day  and  night  to 
the  whole  earth  : or,  in  its  relation  to  the  land  of  Egypt, 
it  may  intimate  the  equal  diftribution  of  the  Nile  to  the 
leverai  parts  of  the  country,  by  the  genius  of  the  waters  ; 
for  the  figure  of  this  confutation  was  among  the  Egyptians 
a man  holding  a pair  of  feales.  The  Egyptians  worfhipped 
ferpents  and  fj/hes  : and  the  altar  is  faid  to  have  been  an  hiero- 
glyphic of  the  land  of  Egypt.  Many  other  fimilar  in- 
fiances  might  be  adduced,  as  moft  of  the  animals  and  other 
lagures  that  occur  among  our  prefent  conftellations  were 


originally  Egyptian.  The  Greeks,  who  learned  aftronomy 
of  the  Egyptians,  retained  feveral  of  their  figures,  as  the 
ram,  the  bull,  the  lion,  the  dog,  the  triangle,  See.  ; but 
accommodated  almoft  all  of  them  to  the  fabulous  hiftory  of 
their  gods  and  heroes,  whom  they  thus  placed  among  the 
ftars.  Accordingly  the  Greek  and  alfo  the  Roman  poets, 
from  the  ancient  theology,  have  given  us  wild  and  romantic 
fables  about  the  origin  of  the  conftellations,  probably  de- 
rived from  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  Egyptians,  and  tranf- 
niltted,  with  fome  alterations,  from  them  to  the  Greeks ; 
which  may  be  feen  in  Hyginus’s  Poeticon  Aftron.  and 
Ricciolus’s  Almageft,  lib.  vi.  cap.  3,  4,  5;  and  Sher- 
burne’s notes  upon  Manilius. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  obferves,  (fee  his  Chronology,  apud 
Oper.  vol.  v.  p.  6-|.)  that  Mufaus,  one  of  the  Argonauts, 
wa6  the  firft  among  the  Greeks  who  made  a fphere  ; and 
the  fphere  itfelf,  he  fays,  fhews  that  it  was  delineated  in 
the  time  of  the  Argonautic  expedition  ; for  that  expedition 
is  delineated  in  the  Afterifms.  Thus  we  have  the  golden 
Ram,  the  enfign  of  the  veffel  in  which  Phryxus  fled  to 
Colchis ; the  Bull  with  brazen  hoofs  tamed  by  Jafon  ; and 
the  twins,  Cajlor  and  Pollux,  two  of  the  Argonauts,  with 
the  Swan  of  Leda  their  mother.  We  have  alfo  the  fhip 
Argo,  and  Iiydrus  the  watchful  dragon  : with  Medea’s  cup, 
and  a Raven  upon  its  carcafe,  the  fymbol  of  death.  We 
have  Chiron  themafter  of  Jafon,  with  his  altar  and  facrifice  ; 
the  Argonaut  Hercules  with  his  dart  and  vulture  falling 
down,  and  the  Dragon,  Crab , and  Lion,  which  he  flew  ; 
and  the  Harp  of  the  Argonaut  Orpheus.  All  thefe,  fays 
fir  Ifaac,  relate  to  the  Argonauts.  We  have  alfo  Orion, 
the  fon  of  Neptune,  or,  as  fome  fay,  the  grandfon  of 
Minos,  with  his  Dogs , and  Hare,  and  River,  and  Scorpion. 
We  have  the  ftory  of  Perfeus  in  the  conftellations  of  Perfeus, 
Andromeda , Cepheus,  Caffiopea,  and  Cetus ; that  of  Cal- 
lifto,  and  her  fon  Areas,  in  Urfa  major  and  Arctophylax  ; 
that  of  Icareus  and  his  daughter  Erigone  in  Bootes,  Plauf- 
trum,  and  Virgo.  Urfa  minor  relates  to  one  of  the  nurfes 
of  Jupiter  ; Auriga  to  Erechthonius  ; Opbiuchus  to  Phor- 
bas  ; Sagittarius  to  Crolus  the  fon  of  the  nurfe  of  the  Mufes  ; 
Capricorn  to  Pan  ; and  Aquarius  to  Ganimede.  We  have 
Ariadne’s  Crown,  Bellerophon’s  Horfe,  Neptune’s  Dol- 
phin, Ganimede’s  Eagle , Jupiter’s  Goat,  with  her  Kids  ; 
Bacchus’s  Ajfes , the  Fijhes  of  Venu3  and  Cupid,  and  their 
parent  the  South-fflj.  Thefe  with  Delloton  are  the  old  con- 
ftellations  mentioned  by  Aratus  ; and  they  all  relate,  fays 
Newton,  to  the  Argonauts  and  their  contemporaries,  and 
to  perfons  one  or  two  generations  older  ; and  nothing  later 
than  that  expedition  was  delineated  there  originally.  Anti- 
nous  and  Coma  Berenices  are  novel.  Although  it  be  true, 
as  fir  Ifaac  Newton  affirms,  that  none  of  the  figures  on  this 
fphere  bear  relation  to  any  tranfa&ion  of  later  date  than  the 
Argonautic  expedition  ; yet  the  great  difagreement  that 
fubilfts  among  mythologifts  in  their  accounts  of  thefe 
figures  fhews  them  to  be  of  greater  antiquity,  and  that  the 
conftellations  were  received  for  fome  time  among  the  Greeks, 
before  their  poets,  according  to  their  feveral  fancies,  applied 
them  to  different  fables.  See  Long's  Aftronomy,  vol.  i.  p.162. 

As  the  ftars  grouped  in  our  conftellations  are  capa- 
ble of  being  reduced  to  very  different  figures,  thofe  of  the 
Chinefe  and  Japanefe  are  very  different  from  ours ; and  fome 
fuperftitious  Arabians,  though  they  received  their  aftronomy 
from  the  Greeks,  have  given  fome  of  their  conftellations 
different  figures ; becaufe  they  thought  it  unlawful  to 
draw  any  human  figure  ; and  therefore  they  changed  all  fuch 
on  the  celeftial  globe  into  fome  other  form.  Some  Chriftian 
aftronomers,  difpleafed  to  fee  the  heavens  of  the  fixed  ftars 
occupied  by  the  fabulous  heathen  deities  and  heroes  have 
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propofed,  from  fuperftitious  zeal  but  without  a due  regard 
to  the  fcience  of  aftronomy,  to  introduce  a reformation  in 
this  refpeft  ; and  whilft  they  retained  the  ancient  figures,  to 
refer  them  to  fome  fr.ripture  hiftory.  With  this  view  they 
would  have  Aries,  or  the  ram,  to  be  a memorial  of  that 
which  was  offered  inftead  of  Ifaac,  Virgo  to  reprefent  the 
bltffcd  Virgin,  &c.  Thus,  venerable  Bede,  inftead  of  the 
profane  names  and  figures  of  the  twelve  conftellations  of  the 
zodiac,  fubllituted  thofe  of  the  twelve  apoltles ; whofe  ex- 
ample being  followed  by  Julius  Schillerius,  in  1627,  he 
completed  the  reformation,  and  gave  fcripture  names  to  all 
the  conftellations  in  the  heavens.  Thus,  Aries , or  the  ram# 
became  converted  into  St.  Peter  ; Taurus , or  the  Bull,  into 
St.  Andrew;  Andromeda  into  the  fepulchre  of  Chrift  ; Lyra 
into  the  manger  of  Chrift  ; Hercules  into  the  Magi  coming 
from  the  Ealt  ; Canis  major  into  David,  See.  Weigelius, 
profeftbr  of  mathematics  in  the  univerfity  of  Jena,  made  a 
new  order  of  conftellations  ; converting  the  firmament  into  a 
calum  heraldicum;  and  introducing  the  arms  of  all  the  princes 
in  Europe,  by  way  of  conftellations.  Thus,  Urfa  major, 
he  transformed  into  the  elephant  of  the  kingdom  of  Den- 
mark ; the  Swan  into  the  Ruta  with  fwords  of  the  houfe 
of  Saxony  ; Ophiuchus  into  the  crofs  of  Cologne  ; the 
Triangle  into  the  compafles,  which  he  calls  the  fymbol  of 
artificers;  and  doe  Pleiades  into  the  Abacus  Pytbagoricus , 
which  he  calls  that  of  merchants,  Sec.  However,  the  more 
intelligent  among  aftronomers  never  approved  of  innova- 
tion ; as  ferving  no  purpofe  but  to  introduce  confufion  into 
aftronomy.  The  old  conftellations,  therefore,  are  ftill  re- 
tained ; both  becaufe  better  could  not  be  fubfthuted,  and 
likewife  to  keep  up  the  greater  correfpondence  and  uni- 
formity between  the  old  aftronomy  and  the  new.  See 
Catalogue. 

CONSTERNATION  is  defined  by  ethical  writers  to 
Be  an  excefs  of  horror,  owing  to  the  ill  government  of  our 
admiration  and  fear  : or  fuch  an  immoderate  degree  of  fear  as 
confounds  the  faculties,  and  incapacitates  a perfon  for  eon- 
fultation  and  execution.  It  denotes  a ftrong  foreboding  of 
tremendous  evils,  that  are  likely  to  follow  misfortunes  which 
have  already  taken  place. 

CONSTIPATION,  in  Medicine,  is  fynonymous  with 
cofivenefs,  and  fignifies  a retention  of  the  llools  beyond  the 
nfiial  period  ; which  likewife  implies,  in  general,  a dry  and 
hardened  condition  of  the  excrements,  and  fome  difficulty 
in  difeharging  them. 

The  proximate  caufe  of  conftipation  of  the  bowels  may 
confift  in  an  unufual  flownefs  of  the  periftaltic  motion,  or 
in  'an  obftru&ion  to  the  paffage  of  the  feces,  while  the 
proper  periftaltic  motion  continues  to  propel  them.  The 
natural  motion  of  the  bowels  is  confiderably  different  in  in- 
dividuals of  different  conftitutions,  and  even  in  the  fame  indi- 
viduals at  different  periods  : fo  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  fay 
when  the  periftaltic  motion  can  be  confidered  as  preterna- 
turally  flow,  while  the  general  health  continues  good. 
But  it  is  probable  that  a ftool  ffiould  occur  once  in  24  hours, 
in  mod  habits,  although  there  are  many  perfons  who  retain 
the  fseces  much  longer  without  inconvenience.  Dr.  Cullen 
affirms,  that  he  is  clearly  of  opinion,  that  every  deviation 
from  a diurnal  ftool  is  an  approach  to  an  unnatural  ftate. 
The  accumulation  and.  induration  of  the  feces  in  the  great 
inteftines  not  only  often  produces  many  difeafes  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  canal,  but  even  occafions  diforders  in  diftant  or- 
gans, and  deranges  the  fyftem  in  general. 

The  occafibnal  caufes  of  an  inefficient  periftaltic  motion 
are  various.  A weaknefs  of  the  mufcular  coat  of  the 
bowels  appears  to  be,  in  fome  cafes,  the  origin  of  coftive- 
nefs, which  is  then  accompanied  with  other  marks  of  de- 


bility ; hence  coftivenefs  is  not  unfrequent  in  the  female  fex, 
who  fuffer  conliderable  inconveniences  from  it.  A caufe  of 
a contrary  nature  feems  likewife  to  give  rife  to  conftipation, 
namely,  a rigour  and  rigidity  of  the  alimentary  canal.  In 
fuch  cales  there  is  neceffarily  a degree  of  immobility  or 
torpor,  fo  that  the  ftimulus  of  the  palling  feces  excites  the 
inteftines  to  lefs  aftive  motions,  than  in  the  more  irritable 
habits ; at  the  fame  time  digeftion  is  more  perfectly  per- 
formed, and  a fmaller  proportion  of  feces  therefore  is  pro- 
duced: the  abforption  of  the  liquid  parts  too  is  more  com- 
plete, and  hence  the  feces  are  not  only  fmaller,  but  drier, 
and  pafs  lefs  eafily.  In  rigid  and  robuft  perfons  therefore 
habitual  conftipation  is  not  uncommon.  And  in  thofe  of 
hypochondriacal  or  melancholic  habits,  a limilar  torpor  in 
the  motions  of  the  whole  fyftem,  and  particularly  of  the 
inteftinal  canal,  produces  a fimilar  difpofition  to  coftivenefs. 
Another  caufe  of  the  flownefs  of  the  periftaltic  motion  rnav 
he  a deficiency  of  bile  in  the  inteftines,  which  i3  confidered 
as  one  of  the  principal  ftimuli  in  maintaining  the  motion  of 
the  canal  downwards.  It  is  not  indeed  always  inourpower 
to  afeertain  the  occurrence  of  this  circumftance  but  we 
know  that,  where  the  bile  is  withheld  from  the  inteftines, 
as  in  jaundice,  there  is  commonly  conftipation.  It  is  not 
quite  evident  in  what  manner  a regular  and  conftant  exerciie 
of  geftation,  as  in  a carriage  or  on  the  water,  produces  cof- 
tivenefs, rather  than  any  confiderable  bodily  activity,  which 
is  accompanied  by  much  perfpiration  ; Dr.  Cullen  is  dif- 
pofed  to  attribute  it  to  the  abftra&ion  of  the  other  inteftinal 
fluids,  fecreted  from  the  mucous  glands  and  exhaient  arte- 
ries* See  Materia  Med.  vol.  ii.  p.  49 6. 

The  caufes  which  may  obftrudi  the  paffage  of  the  fecal 
matter,  occur  either  in  the  inteftines  themfelves,  or  in  the 
neighbouring  parts.  In  the  inteftines,  a mechanical  impe*- 
diment  is  fometimes  occafioned  by  a thickening  of  the 
coats,  which  ftraitens  the  paffage,  or  by  fchirrous  tumours, 
efp°cially  near  the  lower  extremity  of  the  canal.  Sometimes 
the  cavity  of  the  inteftineis  partly  filled  by  calculous  concretions, 
A temporary  diminution  of  the  calibre  of -the  canal  is  alfo 
occafioned  by  fpafmodic  contractions  in  the  coats,  as  occurs 
in  colic,  or  by  the  occurrence  of  inflammarion,  as  in  enteri- 
tis, and  dyfentery  ; in  all  of  which  the  fecal  matter  is  re- 
tained. Tumours  in  the  neighbouring  parts,  compreffing 
the  inteftines,  neceffarily  impede  the  paffage  of  the  contained 
feces.  Hence  obftinate  conftipation  has-  fometimes  been 
occafioned  by  a fteatomatous  tumour  in  the  omentum  ; and 
a very  frequent  caufe  of  coftivenefs  is  the  compreffion  of 
the  diftended  uterus  upon  the  reClum,  or  lower  gut,  111 
pregnant  women. 

When,  from  negleft  of  evacuation,  or  other  circumftances, 
an  accumulation  of  feces  to  a confiderable  extent  takes 
place  in  the  re&um,  or  lower  inteftines,  this  collection  of 
matter  itfelf  becomes  a caufe  of  a molt  painful  and  diftreffing 
conftipation,  attended  with  peculiar  fymptoms,  and  fome- 
times terminating  fatally.  This  diforder  was  firft  deferibed 
by  an  anonymous  writer  in  the  Medical  Obfervations  and 
Inquiries,  vol.  iv.  p.  123,  and  other  cafes  have  iince  been 
recorded  by  other  pradtioners.  (See  Duncan’s  Medical 
Commentaries,  vol.  x.  p.  255;  and  vol.  xiii.  p.  282.)  It  is 
the  more  important  to  attend  to  this  complaint,  becaufe  it 
affumes  the  appearance  of  a diarrhxa , or  rather  a chronic 
dyfentery,  and  has  been  often  miftaken  for  the  former,  and 
erroneously  treated  with  aftringents  and  opiates  in  confe- 
quence.  The  patient  complains  of  fevere  pain  about  the 
lower  region  of  the  belly,  remitting  and  again  returning  after 
frequent,  but  fhort  intervals,  and  accompanied  with  a per- 
petual bearing  down,  and  almoft  continual  inclination  to 
evacuate  the  contents  of  the  inteftines  5 but  only  a trifling 
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quantity  of  thin  difcharge  is  expelled,  fometimes  mixed 
with  fmall  knobs  of  hardened  excrement,  or  fcybala;  after 
which  the  pain  abates.  A frefh  fpafmodic  effort  fucceeds, 
and  with  fimilar  fuccefs.  It  may  be  confidered  as  a kind 
of  fpontaneous  fpai’m  of  all  the  parts  in,  or  connedkd  with, 
the  pelvis,  for  the  exclufion  of  this  irritating  fubftance. 
When,  from  a previous  coflivenefs,  from  the  acutenefs 
of  the  pain  and  tenefmus  (or  bearing  down),  and  the  obftruc- 
tion  of  formed  and  feculent  ftools,  this  ftate  of  thereffum  is 
to  be  fufpedted,  the  gut  fhould  be  examined  per  anum,  when 
the  feces  will  be  readily  detected  in  general,  and  muft  be 
broken  down  and  removed  by  the  finger,  or  fome  other  me- 
chanical means.  The  accumulation,  which  thus  takes  place, 
is  fometimes  very  great.  The  following  account  from  an 
apothecary,  is  given  by  Dr.  Warren  of  Taunton  : — “ the 
evening  you  left  us,  I extraded  from  cur  patient  (a  lady, 
aged  64,  who  had  laboured  under  this  difeafe  for  five 
months,)  four  large  balls  of  hardened  excrementitious  mat- 
ter, about  the  fize  of  hen’s  eggs  ; the  next  morning  fhe  dif- 
charged  near  twenty,  and  has  continued  to  pafs  more  or 
lefs  of  them  every  day,  until  about  a week  ago,  when  flic 
took  a larger  dofe  than  ordinary  of  caftor  oil,  which  eva- 
cuated iS  lumps  of  the  fame  fize  as  formerly  ; fince  that  her 
ftools  have  been  natural,  none  of  the  balls  having  appeared.” 
See  Duncan’s  Med.  Com.  vol.  x.  p.  259.  This  diforder  is  pe- 
culiar toperfons  in  advanced  life,  when  a degree  of  atonyoften 
exifts  in  the  bowels  ; and  it  is  more  frequently  obferved  in 
the  female,  than  in  the  male  fex.  Whatever  tends  to  kffen 
the  ptriftaltic  motion  of  the  bowels,  muft  induce  a predif- 
pofition  to  it;  and  it  is  faid  to  have  been  frequently  occa- 
fioned  by  a long  continued  ufe  of  bark,  opium,  and  other 
aftringent  mtdicinc3. 

The  confequences  of  a conftipated  ftate  of  the  bowels, 
however,  though  in  a comparatively  trivial  degree,  whether 
idiopathic,  or  as  a concomitant  of  other  difeafes,  are  fre- 
quently extremely  injutious  to  the  conftitution  ; producing, 
when  it  is  idiopathic,  a variety  of  diforders ; and  aggravat- 
ing, when  fymptomatic,  the  difeafes  of  which  it  is  a 
fymptom. 

The  ftomach  and  inteftines,  being  a continuation  of  the 
fame  canal,  reciprocally  affedh  each  other,  when  difordered. 
Hence,  complaints  of  the  ftomach  are  frequent  confequences 
of  coftivenels  of  the  bowels;  fuch  as  flatulence,  ftomach 
colic,  or  gattrodynia,  heart-burn,  indigeftion,  &c.  Another 
fcffcftion  of  the  canal  is  frequently  produced  by  conftipa- 
iion,  namely,  the  appearance  of  hemorrhoidal  tumours,  or 
piles,  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  redlum,  about  the  anus. 
See  Hjemorrhois.  Sometimes  from  a fympathy  of  the 
head  with  the  ftomach,  and  fometimes  probably  from  the 
preffureof  the  loaded  inteftines  on  the  great  veffels,  impeding 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  downwards,  and  therefore  de- 
termining it  more  copioufty  towards  the  head,  a pain  of 
the  head  is  excited  by  a conftipated  condition  of  the  bow'els. 
This  head-ache  is  various  in  different  inftances,  but  molt 
commonly  is  confined  to  the  forehead,  or  to  the  occiput,  or 
nape  of  the  neck  : occaflonally  the  hemicrania,  or  inter- 
mitting head-ache,  appears  to  arife  from  conftipation.  In 
thofe  whofe  habits  predifpofe  them  to  apopleftic,  paralytic, 
or  lethargic  attacks,  a loaded  ftate  of  the  bowels,  by  ob- 
ftrufting  the  circulation  downwards,  increafes  the  predif- 
pofilion,  and  occaflonally  even  becomes  the  exciting  caufe 
of  thofe  difeafes. 

1 here  are,  befldes,  many  diforders  both  acute  and  chronic, 
which,  although  they  cannot  be  faid  to  be  produced  by  con- 
flipation  of  the  bowels,  are  neverthelefs  greatly  aggravated 
by  it ; and  the  conftipation  is  frequently  a leading  iymptom 
ot  thefe  diforders.  Thus  in  all  acute  febrile  complaints, 


and  particularly  in  idiopathic  and  eruptive  fevers,  fuch  as  the 
fynochus,  or  fummer-fever,  typhus,  fcarlet-fever,  fmall-pox, 
&c.  conftipation  is  liable  to  occur,  and  when  occurring  at 
any  period  of  the  fever,  tends  to  aggravate  its  fymptoms, 
and  to  prolong  its  duration  : and  if,  on  the  contrary,  the 
bowels  are  freely  opened  in  the  commencement  of  thefe 
diforders,  their  feverity  is  mitigated,  and  their  duration  fre- 
quently abridged.  This  is  more  efpeciaily  the  cafe  in 
fynochus  and  typhus,  and  in  the  febrile  complaints  of  chil- 
dren. In  a certain  fet  of  chronic  difeafes,  which  have  here- 
tofore been  confidered  as  unconnected  with  the  condition 
of  the  bowels,  fuch  as  many  hyfterical  affedtions,  chlorofis, 
and  particularly  chorea,  or  St.  Vitus’s  dance,  conftipation 
has  lately  been  fliewn  to  be  a fource  of  much  mifehief,  if 
not  frequently  the  exciting  caufe.  (Hamilton  on  Purga- 
tives.) See  Chorea,  and  Cathartics.  Iu  (hort,  a con- 
ftipated ftate  of  the  bowels  is  at  ailtinr.es  liable  to  produce 
injurious  effedts  on  the  conftitution  : in  health  it  is  a com- 
mon exciting  caufe  of  various  complaints  ; and  in  all  ftates 
of  difeafes,  whether  acute  or  chronic,  it  tends  to  aggravate 
the  fymptoms,  and  to  prevent  the  beneficial  operation  of 
remedies. 

The  mode  of  obviating  conft;pation  muft  be  varied,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature,  of  the  cauic,  and  the  conftitution  of 
the  patient.  Where  it  is  flight  and  accidental,  any  of  the 
milder  cathartics,  fuch  as  magnelia  vitriolata,  or  Epfonj 
fait,  caftor  oil,  (oleum  ricini,)  rhubarb,  or  [mall  dofes  of 
calomel,  will  generally  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  removing  it  : 
if  thefe  fail,  the  more  adlive  purgatives  muft  be  reforted  to, 
efpeciaily  in  ftrong  habits,  fuch  as  jalap,  aloes,  extract  of 
colocynth,  calomel  in  larger  dofes,  and  combined  with  fome 
of  the  preceding  fubftances.  Calomel,  or  the  other  mild 
mercurial  preparations,  appear  to  be  peculiarly  ufeful,  when 
the  conftipation  is  occafioned  by  a torpor  of  the  hepatic 
fyftem,  and  a confequent  deficiency,  or  morbid  change  in 
the  quality  of  the  bile,  as  they  appear  to  ftimulate  more 
particularly  the  biliary  dudls  and  veffels.  The  colour  and 
fetor  of  the  ftools  fhould  be  noticed  with  care,  fince  the 
quality  and  condition  of  the  bile,  which  is  the  principal 
colouring  matter  of  the  feces,  maybe  thus  mod  eafiiy  af- 
certained.  In  acute  difeafes  this  obfervation  is  more  pecu- 
liarly important,  as  the  fenfible  qualities  of  the  fasces  fre- 
quently indicate  a loaded  and  morbid  condition  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  and  the  neceffity  of  laxatives,  when  the 
number  of  motions  does  not  appear  to  require  fuch  evacua- 
tion. See  Hamilton  ; alfo  Abernethy,  Surgical  Obferva- 
tions,  vol.  ii. 

When  conftipation  is  habitual,  fome  gently  ftimulating  or 
cooling  laxative,  according  to  circumftances,  may  be  required 
to  be  given  daily,  until  the  habit  be  removed.  Much  may 
be  done  for  the  relief  of  this  by  diet;  as  by  eating  a large 
proportion  of  vegetables,  or  by  the  free  ufe  of  fruits,  even 
thofe  which  are  dried,  or  preferved  with  fugar;  and  by 
avoiding  fuch  articles  as  manifeftly  tend  to  conftringe  the 
body.  And  the  advice  of  Mr.  Locke  fhould  be  fteadily 
followed;  i.  e.  the  patient  fhould  go  regularly  to  ftool  at 
the  fame  hour  daily  : for  fuch  is  the  periodical  regularity  of 
all  the  functions  of  the  body,  that  they  are  more  perfectly 
performed  at  the  accuftomea  hours  than  at  any  other  pe- 
riod. Thus  fleep,  and  the  appetite  for  food,  often  forfake 
us  altogether,  if  we  delay  the  gratification  beyond  the  ufual 
hour. 

In  dates  of  extreme  conftipation  it  is  very  common  among 
the  vulgar  to  refort  to  a medicine  which  appears  to  have  been 
firft  employed  from  the  mod  abfurd  and  falfe  notions  of  its 
powers,  namely,  crude  mercury,  or  quickfilver.  Whether  it 
may  have  been  fuppofed  to  open  the  bowels  by  fome  felf- 
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moving  power,  or  by  its  mechanical  weight,  the  theory  is 
equally  abfurd  : and  what  is  worfe,  the  practice  is  not  only 
mfelefs,  but  dangerous.  There  are  cafes  on  record,  in  which 
the  quickfilver,  thus  adminiftered,  had  accumulated  in  the 
inteftines,  formed  itfelf  a fac  by  its  weight,  and  at  length 
produced  death,  by  palling  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen, 
in  confequence  of  the  rupture  of  this  fac.  It  is  obvious,  in- 
deed, that  the  medicine  could  not  ever  force  a paffage  by  its 
weight,  along  the  courfe  of  the  bowels,  fmce  it  mull  afcend 
occafionally,  if  the  body  is  ereCl ; and  the  whole  paffage 
muit  be  neatly  horizontal,  if  the  patient  be  in  a recumbent 
pofture. 

In  the  worft  degrees  of  conllipation,  glyilers  conftfling  of 
an  infufion  of  tobacco,  or  the  fmoke  of  tobacco,  have  been 
thrown  into  the  bowels  with  advantage.  And  when  all  other 
expedients  have  failed,  the  affulion  of  cold  water  on  the 
lower  extremities  while  the  patient  is  placed  with  his  feet  on 
a cold  hearth,  has  been  found  to  excite  the  propulfion  of  the 
faeces.  See  Colic.  A glyfter  confiding  of  Venice  turpen- 
tine, fufpended  in  water  by  means  of  mucilage,  or  the  yolk 
of  an  egg,  was  a favourite  remedy  with  Dr.  Cullen  for  fe- 
vere  conllipation  ; and  it  i9  undoubtedly  an  efficacious  expe- 
dient; more  efpecially  if  adminiftered  a few  hours  after  an 
aClive  cathartic  has  been  taken  internally. 

Where  the  conllipation  is  occafioned  by  a mechanical  ob- 
ftruClion,  it  can  of  courfe  be  alleviated  only  by  the  removal 
of  the  obftru&ion.  If  it  arifes  from  the  prefence  of  tumours 
or  concretions  external  to  the  bowels,  it  may  be  confidered 
as  incurable ; and  can  only  be  alleviated  by  keeping  the 
bowels  lax,  and  the  faeces  in  as  liquid  a ftate  as  poffible. 
Striftures  of  the  lower  inteftine  have  been  frequently  re- 
lieved by  the  inttoduClion  of  a bougie,  mechanically  en- 
larging the  paffage.  An  intelligent  Writer  remarks,  that 
“ ftriClures  take  place  in  different  fituations;  but  they  occur 
fo  frequently  about  the  figmoid  flexure  of  the  colon,  near  its 
-termination  in  the  reClum,  that  this  part  fliould  be  carefully 
examined  in  every  cafe  of  a total  obftru&ion  of  the  bowels.” 
The  infertion  of  an  unyielding  tallow  candle,  though  often 
pra&ifed,  has  been  generally  found  painful  and  inefficacious. 
It  is  requifite  for  the  purpofe  to  employ  a bougie  thirteen 
inches  long,  and  of  a proportionate  ftrength;  which  fhould 
alfo  be  dire&ed,  with  a nice  hand,  by  a fkilful  furgeon.  “ I 
lately  faw  a lady,”  he  adds,  “ thus  relieved,  who  had  been 
twenty-fix  days  without  any  evacuation  from  the  bowels, 
and  who  feemed  nearly  exhaufted  by  violence  of  pain,  and 
diftenfion  of  the  abdomen,  hiccough,  cold  fweat,  &c.  It  is 
remarkable  how  long  patients  fubfift  under  thefe  diftreffing 
eircumftances.  In  one  inftance  the  time  was  twenty-nine 
days;  in  another  patient  thirty-three  days.  As  the  latter 
recovered  after  enduring  every  torture  fuch  a diforder  could 
infliCl,  pra&itioners  may  be  encouraged  to  perfevere  fteadily 
in  their  attentions,  and  to  retain  fome  hopes  even  in  the 
greateft  extremity.”  Willan  on  Difeafes  in  London,  page 
185. 

CONSTITUENT  Paris,  in  Chemiftry.  The  confti- 
tuent  parts  of  bodies  are  their  diffimilar  parts,  or  principles, 
into  which  they  may  be  refolved,  by  the  rules  of  that  art. 
They  are  thus  called  in  diftinCtion  from  the  integrant  parts 
of  bodies,  which  are  parts  of  the  fame  nature  and  properties 
with  the  bodies  themfelves.  Thus  quickfilver,  diffolved  by 
aqua  fortis,  may  be  feparated  from  the  diluted  menftruum, 
by  means  of  a copper  plate,  in  its  own  foim  ; this  therefore 
was  only  divided  into  its  integrant  parts  ; but  cinnabar  re- 
folved by  chemiftry  into  fulphur  and  mercury,  is  divided 
into  its  conftituent  parts,  neither  of  thefe,  nor  any  particle 
of  them,  being  cinnabar,  or  having  its  properties,  Shaw’s 
Leftures,  p.  15. 
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CONSTITUTION,  an  eftablifhment,  ordinance,  deci- 
fion,  regulation,  or  law,  made  by  authority  of  a prince,  or 
other  fuperior,  ecclefiaftical  or  civil. 

The  conftitutions  of  the  Roman  emperors  make  a part  of 
the  civil  law.  The  conftitutions  of  the  church  make  a part 
of  the  canon  law.  Some  of  the  papal  conftitutions  are  in 
form  of  bulls,  others  of  briefs.  See  each  article. 

Constitutions  c/1  Clarendon.  See  Cl ar ent>on . 

Constitutions,  Clementine.  See  Canon  Law. 

Constitutions,  Legatinc,  were  ecclefiaftical  laws  enafted 
in  national  fynods,  held  under  the  cardinals  Othoand  Gtho* 
bbn,  legates  from  pope  Gregory  IX.  and  pope  Clement  IV., 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  about  the  years  1237  an^ 
1268. 

Cardinal  Gtho  arrived  in  England,  as  a legate  from  the 
pope,  in  the  year  1237,  where  he  continued  about  three 
years,  receiving  many  valuable  prefents  from  the  bifhops, 
monafteries,  and  clergy.  This  legate  held  a council  at 
London,  A.  D.  1237,  in  which  a great  number  of  canons 
were  framed,  which  were  called  “ the  Conftitutions  of 
Otho.”  Thefe  confiitutions  do  not  contain  many  things 
new  or  remarkable.  By  the  fecond  canon,  the  facraments 
are  declared  to  be  feven  in  number  ; the  fifteenth  is  againft 
the  clandeftine  marriages  of  the  clergy  ; and  the  fixteenth 
againft  their  keeping  concubines  publicly  : both  which  prac- 
tices were  llill  very  frequent  in  England.  This  legate  con- 
vened two  other  affemblies  of  the  clergy,  with  no  other 
view  but  to  make  exoibitant  demands  of  money.  After  the 
reftoration  of  the  royal  authority,  by  the  victory  of  Evelham, 
the  pope  fent  his  legate  Othobon  into  Eng'and,  who  held  a 
national  council,  A.  D.  126S,  at  St.  Paul’s  in  London. 
In  this  council  many  canons  were  made,  much  the  fame 
in  fubftance  with  thofe  of  the  former  council  of  London, 
in  1237,  under  the  legate  Otho. 

Constitutions,  Provincial , are  principally  the  decrees 
of  provincial  fynods,  held  under  feveral  archbilhops  of  Can- 
terbury, from  Stephen  Langton,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Ilf. 
to  Henry  Chicheley,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  and  adopted 
alfo  by  the  province  of  York  in  1463,  under  Henry  VI. 

Constitutions  of  1603.  See  Canon  Law. 

Constitutions,  Apoftolical,  \n  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory,  de- 
note a collection  of  regulations  attributed  to  the  apoftles, 
and  fuppofed  to  have  been  colieCled  by  St.  Clement,  vvhofe 
name  they  iikewife  bear. 

Thefe  are  divided  into  eight  books ; confifting  of  a great 
number  of  rules  and  precepts,  relating  to  the  duties  of 
Chriftians,  and  particularly  to  the  ceremonies  and  difcipline 
of  the  church. 

Mr.  Robert  Turner,  in  his  “ Difcourfe  of  the  pretended 
Apoftolical  Conftitutions,”  maintains,  that  thefe  eight  books 
feem  to  have  been  made  out  of  feveral  do&rines,  conftitu- 
tions, canons,  travels,  and  traditions,  alcribed  to  the 
apoftles,  and  out  of  fome  of  the  ancient  liturgies,  ar.d  the 
difcipline  and  practice  of  the  Greek  church,  only  blended 
together,  adulterated,  and  changed,  by  fome  ignoiant 
Arian,  in  the  fifth  century.  Bifhop  Peai  fon  was  of  opinion, 
that  the  Apoftolical  Conftitutions  were  formed  out  of  feveral 
leffer  works,  called  Do&rines  and  Conftitutions,  faid  to  be 
written  by  Clement,  Ignatius,  Hippolytus,  and  others,  but 
altered  and  interpolated  by  the  author  of  this  collection-; 
and  that  the  eight  books  of  the  Conftitutions,  as  we  now 
have  them,  were  not  fcompoled  and  finifhed  till  after  the  time 
cf  Epiphanius. 

Authors,  however,  are  divided  about  the  genuinenefs  of 
thefe  Conftitutions:  the  generality  hold  them  fpurious,  and 
endeavour  to  prove  them  pofterior  to  the  apoftolic  age  ; 
maintaining  they  were  unknown  till  the  fourth  century  2 
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winch,  if  this  be  the  faff,  fhew'',  that  St.  Clement  had  no 
concern  in  them.  It  is  certain,  that  no  fuch  book  is  quoted 
as  Scripture  by  any  Chrillian  writer  of  the  three  firft  centuries. 
The  fir  ft  who  cites  a work  under  this  title  is  Epiphamus, 
and  yet  he  fpeaks  of  it  as  of  doubtful  authority ; and  fomc 
modern  writers  are  of  opinion,  that  the  Conftitutions  quoted 
by  Epiphanius  were  different  from  the  prefent  Conftitutions. 
When  he  fays,  that  it  Was  “ doubted  by  many,”  he  him- 
felf  intimates,  that  fome  fufpefled  it  to  be  the  work  of  fome 
heretic  ; in  oppofition  to  which  he  fays,  it  ought  not  to  be 
reje&ed,  as,  from  its  contents,  it  appeared  to  be  the  work 
of  fome  honeft,  orthodox,  or  Catholic  Chriflian. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  fay,  what  refpeft  Epiphanius  himfelf  had 
for  this  work.  He  quotes  things  from  it  as  ordinances  of 
the  apofties,  and  as  the  divine  word  or  do&rine  ; but  it  is 
not  mentioned  in  any  of  the  paflages,  where  he  gives  the 
catalogues  of  the  books  of  Scripture.  Befides,  his  expref- 
fions  juft  taken  notice  of  feem  to  imply  no  more,  than  that 
the  book  was  an  ecclefiaftical  or  orthodox  writing  ; and  we 
may  obferve  farther,  either  that  his  Conftitutions  were  not 
the  fame  as  ours,  or  that  he  had  no  great  regard  for  them. 
For  in  our  Conftitutions,  feveral  early  heretics  are  named, 
and  they  are  condemned  and  confuted  ; of  which  paffage*, 
neve!  thelefs,  Epiphanius  has  made  no  ufe  in  his  hiftory  of 
thofe  heretics,  or  in  his  arguments  againft  them  : which 
every  cne  muft  think  he  would  have  done,  if  the  Conftitu- 
tions which  we  have  had  been  then  in  being,  and  had  been 
efteemed  by  him  as  of  authority.  Whatever  might  be  his 
opinion  concerning  this  work,  we  have  no  good  reafon  for 
fuppoiing  that  it  was  a book  of  facred  Scripture  ; becaufe 
no  fuch  book  us  quoted  as  Scripture  by  Irenaeus,  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  Origen,  Cyprian,  Eufebius,  or  any  other 
Chriltian  writer  ot  the  firft  three  centuries.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  eight  books,  as  we  have  them,  were  not 
compofed  and  finifhed  till  after  the  time  of  Epiphanius,  to- 
wards the  middle,  or  before  the  end,  of  the  fifth  century. 
Cotelerius  (Ap.  Patr.  Apoft.  t.  i.)  fays,  it  is  certain, 
that  the  work  of  the  Apoftolical  Conftitutions,  in  eight 
books,  is  apocryphal  and  pfeudepigraphal,  not  compofed 
by  the  apofties,  nor  by  the  apoftolic  Clement.  Tillemont 
eoncurs  in  opinion  with  Cotelerius.  Daille  thinks,  that  the 
Conftitutions  were  compofed  after  the  council  of  Nice,  and 
before  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  ; and  biPnop  Pearfon 
fuppofes,  that  the  eight  books  of  the  Conftitutions,  as  we 
now  have  them,  were  not  compofed  and  finifhed  till  after 
the  time  of  Epiphanius.  Le  Clerc  mentions  fome  things  in 
the  Conftitutions  exceedingly  unfuitable  to  the  chara&er  of 
the  apofties  of  Chrift,  and  fays,  that  they  well  reprefent 
the  ecclefiaftical  difeiphne  of  the  fourth  century,  but  not  of 
earlier  times.  He  thinks,  they  were  compofed  by  fome 
Arian  of  the  fourth  century ; and  feems  to  imagine,  there 
may  be  fome  probability  in  the  conjecture  of  another  learned 
man,  viz.  Thomas  Bruno  or  Brown,  that  they  are  the  work 
of  Leontius,  bifhop  of  Tripoli  in  Lydia. 

Mr.  \\  hifton  has  ventured  to  oppole  the  general  opinion  : 
and  with  fome  reafon,  much  learning,  and  more  warmth, 
afferted  the  Apoftolical  Conftitutions  to  be  one  of  the  facred 
writings,  dictated  by  the  apofties  in  their  meetings,  written 
down  from  theit  mouths  by  St.  Clement,  and  intended  as  a 
fupplement  to  the  New  Tettarnent ; or,  rather,  as  a fcheme 
and  fyftem  of  Chriflian  faith  and  polity.  See  his  Effay  on 
the  Apoftolical  Conftitutions,”  and  his  hiftorical  pre- 
face ; wherein  the  feveral  fteps  he  made  in  his  fancied  dif- 
eovery  are  traced. 

Dr.  Lardner,  after  citing  feveral  opinions  of  learned  men 
concerning  this  work,  offers  his  own  fentiments  in  his  ufual 
judicious  aud  impartial  manner.  In  his  inveftigation  of  ita 


contents  and  authority,  he  obferves,  that  the  whole  of  the 
work,  and  all  the  ordinances  in  it,  from  beginning  to  end,  are 
delivered  in  the  name  of  all  Chrift’s  apofties,  and  as  from  God 
himfelf;  and  moreover,  that  they  aflame  not  only  the  names 
of  the  apofties,  but  alfo  their  characters  and  actions.  Hence, 
according  to  the  whole  tenor  of  the  work,  they  are  rightly 
termed  “ Apoftolical.”  Dr.  Lardner  next  proceeds  to  in- 
quire, both  from  external  teftimony  and  internal  evidence, 
how  far  the  authority  claimed  by  thefe  conftitutions,  and  by 
the  advocates  of  their  antiquity,  is  well  founded.  To  this 
purpofe  he  obferves,  that  Daille,  after  having  examined  all  the  . 
feveral  ecclefiaftical  writers  of  the  firft  three  centuries,  Barna- 
bas, Clement  of  Rome,  Judin  Martyr,  Athenagoras,  Irenaeus, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertullian,  Origen,  Cyprian,  Dio- 
nyfius,  Peter  of  Alexandria,  and  fome  others,  has  ftiewn, 
with  great  probability,  that  the  conftitutions  were  unknown 
to  all  thefe  writers.  In  this  opinion  Mr.  Turner,  already  cited, 
concurs.  Moreover,  the  conftitutions  contain  a long  hiftoryof 
Simon  Magus,  and  an  account  of  divers  other  heretics,  fuch 
as  Cleobius,  Dofttheus,  the  Ebionites,  Cerinthus,  Marc, 
Menander,  Bafilides,  Saturninus,  the  Nieolaitans,  and  He- 
merobaptifls.  The  evil  of  herefies  is  fhewn  ; the  caufes  of 
them  are  afeertained  and  enumerated  ; they  are  condemned 
and  confuted.  Neverthelefs,  no  notice  is  taken  of  all  this  by 
Irenseus,  Tertullian,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  or  Eufebius ; 
nor  even  by  Epiphanius  ; though  it  would  have  been  much 
more  to  their  purpofe.  In  fhort,  fays  Dr.  Lardner,  they 
could  not  have  omitted  it  in  their  cenfures  of  the  ancient . 
herefies,  or  in  their  arguments  againft  them,  if  they  had  been 
acquainted  with  it;  for,  certainly,  the  exprefs  authority  of 
the  apofties  would  have  been  of  great  advantage  to  them. 
As  to  Clement  of  Alexandria,  though  he  quotes  Clement  of 
Rome,  Barnabas,  and  other  Chriftian  authors,  and  had  many 
occafions  for  quoting  the  conftitutions,  if  he  had  been  ac- 
quainted with  them,  yet  he  does  not  take  the  leaft  notice  of 
them.  Befides,  the  conftitutions  abfolutely  forbid  the  read- 
ing of  heathen  authors ; neverthelefs,  the  fore-mentioned 
Clement,  who  was  himfelf  a man  of  extenfive  reading,  and  a 
great  mallei'  of  heathen  learning,  frequently  cites  in  his  works 
all  forts  of  authors,  and  has  recommended  the  reading  of 
heathen  authors,  and  the  ftudy  of  philofophy  ; which  he 
would  not  have  done,  if  he  had  been  acquainted  with  thefe 
conftitutions,  and  had  acknowledged  them  to  be  apoftolical. 
Tertullian,  Origen,  and  many  more  juftify  and  recommend 
the  reading  of  heathen  compcfitions,  which  could  not  have 
been  the  cafe,  if  in  doing  this  they  would  have  violated  an 
apoftolical  couftitution.  Ii,  indeed,  there  had  been  a contli- 
tution  of  the  Chriftian  church,  which  forbade  the  reading  of 
fuch  books,  the  emperor  Julian  would  have  had  no  occafton 
to  make  the  fame  prohibition.  In  the  third  century  a dif- 
pute  occurred  about  baptifm  ; in  which  Cyprian  and  the 
African  bilhops  maintained  againft  Stephen  bifhop  of  Rome, 
that  the  baptifm  of  heretics  was  null  and  void,  and  therefore 
that  thofe  who  came  over  from  them  were  to  be  re  baptized; 
this  controverfy  is  decided  in  the  conftitutions  agreeably  to 
the  judgment  of  Cyprian  and  his  colleagues  ; and  yet  it  was 
not  appealed  to  at  that  time,  becaufe,  probably,  it  was  not 
then  extant.  Dionyfius,  who  was  bifhop  of  Alexandria  about 
the  year  248,  appears  to  have  been  altogether  unacquainted 
with  our  apoftolical  conftitutions.  When  a controverfy  oc- 
curred ftbout  the  time  of  keeping  Eafter,  which  commenced 
in  the  fecond  century,  and  lafted  till  the  fitting  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Nice,  no  appeal  was  made  to  the  conftitutions,  which 
would  have  ferved  to  decide  the  difpute,  if  they  had  actually 
exifted  or  had  been  received  as  apoftolical.  If  an  appeal  be 
made  to  the  writers  cf  the  fourth  and  the  former  part  of  the 
fifth,  century,  fuch  a8  Gregory  Nazjanzen,  Bafil,  Chryfof- 
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tom,  'the  Cyrils  of  Jerufalem  arid  Alexandria,  Jerom,  Au- 
guftine,  See.  ; they  give  us  no  intelligence  concerning  the 
apoftolical  conftitutions;  having  neither  cited  nor  mentioned 
them  in  any  of  their  writings.  The  firft  (Epiphanius  ex- 
cepted) who  has  mentioned  them,  as  divided  into  feveral 
hooks,  is  the  author  of  the  imperfeA  work  upon  St.  Mat- 
thew, probably  a Latin  writer,  and  plainly  an  Arian,  who 
wrote  fome  time  after  the  reign  of  Theodofius  the  Great ; 
probably  not  till  after  the  end  of  the  fifth  century.  Upon 
the  whole,  the  conftitutions  are  deftitute  of  all  external  evi- 
dence, that  ihould  entitle  them  to  the  charaAerof  apoftolical. 
As  to  the  internal  evidence,  they  evidently  bear  many  marks 
of  a later  age  than  that  of  the  apoltles,  and  unfuitable  to  their 
charaAer.  Their  manner  of  quoting  the  books  of  the  New 
Ttftament  does  not  fuit  the  apoftles,  of  which  Dr.  Lardner 
has  given  feveral  inftances;  many  things  occur  in  thefe  books, 
that  refer  to  a later  period  than  that  of  the  apoftles:  e.  g. 
they  mention  feveral  heretics,  as  we  have  already  obferved, 
that  did  not  appear  before  the  end  of  the  apoftolical  age  ; 
they  alfo  record  various  circumftances,  which  feem  to  fhew, 
that  the  reign  of  keathenifm  in  the  Roman  empire  had  ter- 
minated, and  that  Chriftians  enjoyed  eafe  and  profperity ; 
-and  they  write  in  a ftyle,  make  ufe  of  terms  and  appellations, 
and  refer  to  praAices  and  obfervances,  and  offices  of  the 
church,  which  did  not  obtain  till  a much  later  period  than 
the  age  of  the  apoftles.  Several  things  in  the  conftitutions 
appear  to  be  unworthy  of  the  apofties  of  Chrift  ; of  which 
numerous  inftances  are  cited  by  Dr.  Lardner,  and  alfo  by 
Dr.  Jortin,  ubi  infra.  Moreover,  this  work  is  not  free  from 
inconfiftencies,  which  are  a difparagement  to  any  writings, 
and  they  ufe  a mode  of  expreffion  that  betrays  a later  time 
than  is  pretended.  From  a recital  and  ample  illuftration  of 
the  feveral  particulars,  above  curforily  mentioned,  by  the 
two  learned  writers  already  named,  and  of  others  which  our 
limits  will  not  allow  us  to  introduce,  we  may  juftly  conclude, 
that  the  conftitutions,  in  eight  books,  are  not  a work  of  the 
apoftles,  and  ftnee  they  bear  their  names  without  fufficient 
authority,  they  mull  be  referred  to  the  clafs  of  impoftures. 
Although  the  exaA  time  when  this  work  was  compiled,  can- 
not  be  determined,  and  learned  men  have  offered  various  con- 
jeAures,  Dr.  Lardner  inclines  to  the  opinion  of  thofe,  who 
think  that  it  was  compofed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth, 
or  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  “ The  author,”  pro- 
bably, fays  Dr.  Lardner,  “ was  a bifbop  of  a proud  and 
haughty  fpirit,  who  was  fond  of  church-power,  and  loved 
pomp  and  ceremony  in  religious  worffiip.”  To  this  purpofe 
Dr.  Jortin  fays,  that  the  conftitutions  repeatedly  affert, 
that  a bifhop  is  a God,  a God  upon  earth,  and  a king,  and 
infinitely  fuperiorto  a king,  and  ruling  overru-ers  and  kings. 
They  command  Chriftians  to  give  him  tribute  as  to  a king, 
and  to  reverence  him  as  a God,  and  to  pay  him  tithes  and 
firft -fruits,  according,  fay  they,  to  God's  command;  and 
they  ftriAly  forbid  Chriftians  to  make  any  inquiry,  and  to 
take  any  notice,  whether  he  difpofe  of  thefe  revenues  well  or 
ill.”  Sentiments  thefe  which  feem  to  have  been  dictated 
-at  a time  when  there  were  Chriftian  emperors. 

Many  learned  moderns,  fays  Dr.  Lardner,  “ think  the  au- 
thor was  an  Arian  ; but  I do  not  concern  myfelf  about  that  : 
the  paffages,  which  have  been  fuppofed  to  favour  Arianifm, 
make  a very  fmall,  or  no  part  of  the  preceding  colleAions ; 

I have  no  reafon,  therefore,  to  bring  that  point  into  the  con- 
elufion.  But  I prefume,  that  none  ever  fufpeAed  the  au- 
thor to  be  a Homoiifian.”  The  author  of  this  work,  who- 
ever he  was,  bears  teftimony  to  the  feriptures ; and  appears 
to  have  received  all  thofe  books  of  the  New  Teftament, 
which  were  all  along  generally  received  by  Chriftians.  Lard- 


ner’s  works,  vol.  iv.  part  ch.  p.  320  — 334.  Jortin’s 
Remarks  on  E.  H.  vol.  i.  p.  228 — 278. 

Constitution,  in  a Phyfical Scnfe,  is  ufed  to  denote  the 
general  condition  of  the  body,  as  evinced  by  the  peculiarities 
in  the  performance  of  its  functions  : fuch  are,  the  peculiar 
pre-difpofition  to  certain  diftafes,  or  liability  of  particular 
organs  to  difeafe  : the  varieties  in  digeftion,  in  rrmfcular 
power  and  motion,  in  fleep,  in  the  appetites,  &c.  &c.  Some 
marked  peculiarities  of  conilitution  are  obferved  to  be  ac- 
companied with  certain  external  charadlers,  fuch  as  a particu- 
lar colour  and  texture  of  the  Ikin,  and  of  the  hair,  and  alto 
with  a peculiarity  of  form  and  difpofition  of  mind  ; all  of 
which  have  been  obferved  from  the  earlieft  times,  and  divided 
into  claffes,  which  have  received  names,  during  the  preva- 
lence of  the  humoral  pathology,  which  they  ftill  retain,  in 
confequence  of  the  nesrleA  of  this  important  ftudy  by  mo- 
dern phyficians.  See  Temperament. 

Constitution,  in  Political  Economy,  is  frequently  ufed 
in  common  language  as  fynonymous  with  government  ; but 
the  confutation  and  the  government  of  a country  have  dif- 
ferent meanings,  and  are  aAually  diftinguifhed  by  accurate 
writers.  “By  conftitution  we  mean,”  fays  lord  Bolingbroke, 
in  his  “ Differtation  on  Parties”  (Works,  vol.  ii.  d.  130.), 
“ whenever  we  fpeak  with  propriety  and  exaAnefs,  that  af- 
femblage  of  laws,  inftitutions,  and  cuftoms,  derived  from 
certain  fixed  principles  of  reafon,  direAed  to  certain  fixed 
objeAs  of  public  good,  that  compofe  the  general  fyftem,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  community  hath  agreed  to  be  go- 
verned. Whereas  by  government  we  mean,  whenever  we 
fpeak  in  the  fame  manner,  that  particular  tenor  of  conduA 
which  a chief  magiftrate,  and  inferior  magiftrates  under  his 
direAion  and  influence,  hold  in  the  direAion  of  public  af- 
fairs.” (See  Government.)  Conftitution,  fays  the  fame 
writer,  in  reference  to  our  own  country,  is  the  rule  by  which, 
our  princes  ought  to  govern  at  all  times:  government  is  that 
by  which  they  aAually  do  govern  at  any  particular  time. 

0 le  may  remain  immutable;  the  other  may,  and  as  human 
nature  is  conftituted,  muft  vary.  One  is  I he  criterion  by 
which  we  are  to  try  the  other;  for  furely  we  have  a right  to 
do  fo,  fince,  if  we  are  to  live  in  fubieAion  to  the  government 
of  our  kings,  our  kings  are  to  govern  in  lubjeAion  to  the 
conlfitution  ; and  the  conformity  or  non-conformity  of  their 
government  to  it  preferibes  the  meafure  of  our  fubrniffion  to 
them,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  revolution,  and  of 
our  prefent  fettlement,  in  both  of  which,  though  fome  re- 
mote regard  was  had  to  blood,  yet  the  prefervation  of  the 
conftitution  manifeftly  determined  the  community  to  the 
choice  then  made  of  the  perfons  who  fhould  govern.  In 
order  further  to  evince  the  d'fference  between  the  conftitu- 
tion and  the  government  of  a country,  lord  Bolingbroke  ob- 
ferves  that  “ kings  may  have  preceded  lawgivers,  for  ought 

1 know,  or  have  pofiibiy  been  the  firft  lawgivers,  and  go- 
vernment by  will  have  been  eftablilhed  before  government  by 
conftitution.  Thefeus  might  reign  at  Athens,  and  Eury- 
tion  at  Sparta,  long  before  Solon  gave  laws  to  one,  and  Ly- 
curgus  to  the  other  of  thefe  cities.  Kings  had  governed 
Rome,  we  know,  and  confuls  had  preceded  kings,  long  be- 
fore the  decemviri  compiled  a body  of  law;  and  the  Saxons 
had  their  monarchs  before  Edgar,  though  the  Saxon  laws 
went  under  his  name.”  Thefe  examples  plainly  prove,  “ that 
however  men  might  fubmit  voluntarily  in  the  primitive  fim- 
plicity  of  early  ages,  or  be  fubjeAed  by  conqueft  to  a go- 
vernment without  a conftitution,  yet  they  were  never  long 
in  difeovering,  that  (as  Hooker  obferves,  Ecclef.  Pol.l.  i. 

§ 10.)  “to  live  by  one  man’s  will  became  the  caufe  of  all 
men’s  miiery  j”  and  therefore  >“  they  foon  rejeAed  the  yoke, 
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or  made  it  fit  eafy  on  their  necks.”  By  the  conjlitution  of  a 
country,  fays  archdeacon  Paley  (Princ.  of  Moral  and  Poli- 
tical  Piiilof.  vol.  ii.  chap.  7.),  is  meant  fo  much  of  its  law,  a3 
relates  to  the  defignation  and  form  of  the  legiflature;  the 
rights  and  functions  of  the  feveral  parts  of  the  legislative 
body;  the  conftruftion,  office,  and  jurifdiftion  of  courts  of 
juftice.  Accordingly,  the  conftitution  is  one  principal  divi- 
lion,  feftion,  or  title  of  the  code  of  public  laws;  diftinguilhed 
from  the  relt  only  by  the  fuperior  importance  of  the  fubjeft 
of  which  it  treats:  and  therefore  the  terms  conjlitutional  and 
unconflitutional,  mean  legal  and  illegal.  In  England  the 
fy hem  of  public  jurifprudence  is  made  up  of  aids  of  parlia- 
ment, of  decifions  of  courts  of  law,  and  of  immemorial 
ufages;  confequently,  thcfe  are  the  principles  of  which  the 
Enghfh  co-.-j fbitut  ion  itfelf  confifts;  the  fources  from  which 
all  our  knowledge  of  its  nature  and  limitations  is  to  be  de- 
duced, and  the  authorities  to  which  all  appeal  ought  to  be 
made,  and  by  which  every  conflitutional  doubt  and  queftion 
can  alone  be  decided.  This  plain  and  intelligible  definition 
will  ferve  to  difcover  the  error  of  thofe  writers  who  abfurdly 
confound  what  is  conflitutional  with  what  is  expedient,  and 
what  is  unconflitutional  with  any  meafure  which  they  ad- 
judge in  any  refpeft  to  be  detrimental  or  dangerous;  and 
alio  of  others,  who  afcribe  a kind  of  tranfcendent  authority, 
or  myfterious  fanftity,  to  the  conftitution,  as  if  it  were 
founded  in  fome  higher  original  than  that  which  gives  force 
and  obligation  to  the  ordinary  laws  and  ftatutes  of  the  realm, 
or  were  inviolable  on  any  other  account  than  its  intrinfic 
utility.  An  aft  of  parliament,  in  England,  can  never  be 
unconflitutional,  in  the  drift  and  proper  acceptation  of  the 
terra;  but  in  a lower  fenfe  it  may,  viz.  when  it  militates 
with  the  fpirit,  contradifts  the  analogy,  or  defeats  the  pro- 
vifion  of  other  laws,  made  to  regulate  the  form  of  govern- 
ment. Moil  of  thofe,  fays  our  author,  who  treat  of  the 
Britifh  conftitution,  confider  it  as  a fcheme  of  government 
formerly  planned  and  contrived  by  our  anceftors,  in  fome 
certain  era  of  our  national  hiftory,  and  as  fet  up  in  pur- 
iuance  of  fuch  regular  plan  and  defign.  This  is  intimated 
in  the  expreffions  of  thofe  who  fpeak  of  the  “principles  of 
the  conftitution,”  of  bringing  back  the  conftitution  to  its 
“ firft  principles,”  of  reftoring  it  to  its  “ original  purity,” 
or  “ primitive  model.”  This,  in  his  opinion,  is  an  erro- 
neous conception  of  the  fubjeft.  No  fuch  plan  was  ever 
formed  ; confequently  no  fuch  firft  principles,  original  mo- 
del, or  ftandard  exift;  that  is,  as  he  conceives,  there  never 
was  a date,  or  point  of  time  in  our  hiftory,  when  the  govern- 
ment of  England  was  to  be  fet  up  anew,  and  when  it  was 
referred  to  any  fingle  perfon,  or  affembly,  or  committee,  to 
frame  a charter  for  the  future  government  of  the  country  ; 
or  when  a conftitution,  fo  prepared  and  digefted,  was  by 
common  confent  received  and  ellablifhed.  The  great  charter, 
and  the  bill  of  rights,  were  wife  and  ftrenuous  efforts  to  ob- 
tain fecurity  againlt  certain  abufes  of  regal  power,  by  which 
the  fubjeft  had  been  formetly  aggrieved;  but  thefe  were, 
either  of  them,  much  too  partial  modifications  of  the  confti- 
tution to  give  it  a new  original.  The  conftitution  of  Eng- 
land, like  that  of  moft  countries  in  Europe,  hath  grown 
out  of  occafion  and  emergency  ; from  the  fluftuating  policy 
of  different  ages ; from  the  contentions,  fucceffes,  interefts, 
and  opportunities  of  diffeient  orders  and  parties  of  men  in 
the  community.  It  relembles  one  of  thofe  old  manfions, 
which,  inflead  of  being  built  all  at  once,  after  a regular 
plan,  and  according  to  the  rules  of  architecture,  at  prefent 
tftablilhed,  has  been  reared  in  different  ages  of  the  art,  has 
been  altered  from  time  to  time,  and  has  been  continually  re- 
ceiving additions  and  repairs  fuited  to  the  tafte,  fortune,  or 
convcniency  of  its  lucceffive  proprietors ; to  fuch  a building 
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we  look  in  vain  for  the  elegance  and  proportion,  for  the 
juft  order  and  correfpondencs  of  parts,  which  we  expeft  in 
a modern  edifice  ; and  which  external  fymmetry,  after  all, 
contributes  much  more  perhaps  to  the  amufement  of  the  be- 
holder, than  the  accommodation  of  the  inhabitant. 

Some  of  our  approved  hiftoriar.s,  and  political  writers, 
have  difeovered,  as  they  conceive,  the  origin  of  the  Britifti 
conftitution  in  the  government  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  brought 
hither  from  Germany  and  the  northern  countries.  To  this 
purpofe,  it  is  alleged,  that  the  government  of  the  northern  na- 
tions, which  eftablilhed  themfelveson  theruinsof  Rome,wasal- 
way  s extremely  free ; and  that  the  free  coriftitutions  then  intro- 
duced, however  impaired  by'  the  encroachments  of  preceding 
princes,  ft  ill  preferve  an  air  of  independence  and  legal  ad- 
mmiftration,  which  diftinguifh  the  European  nations;  and  if 
this  part  of  the  globe  maintains  fentiments  of  liberty,  ho- 
nour, equity,  and  valour,  fuperior  to  the  reft:  of  mankind, 
it  is  faid  to  have  owed  thefe  advantages  chiefly  to  the  feeds 
implanted  by  the  generous  barbarians  of  the  north.  The 
Saxons  who  fubdutd  Britain  in  the  5th  century,  as  they 
enjoyed  great  liberty  in  their  own  country,  obftinately 
retained  that  invaluable  poffefiion  in  their  new  fettlement  ; 
and  they  imported  into  this  ifland  the  fame  principles  of  in- 
dependence, which  they  had  inherited  from  their  anceftors. 
The  chieftains,  (for  fuch  they  were,  more  properly  than 
kings  or  princes,)  who  commanded  them  in  their  military 
expeditions,  ftill  poffeffed  a very  limited  authority  ; and  as  the 
Saxons  exterminated,  rather  than  fubdued,  the  ancient  in- 
habitants ; they  were  indeed  tranfplanted  into  a new  terri- 
tory, but  preferved,  without  alteration,  all  their  civil  and  mi- 
litary inftitutions.  Their  manners  and  cuftoms  were  wholly 
German  ; and  the  fame  pifture  of  a fierce  and  bold  liberty, 
which  is  drawn  by  the  mafterly  pencil  of  Tacitus,  will  foit 
thofe  founders  of  the  Englifli  government.  The  king,  fo 
far  from  being  invefted  with  arbitrary  power,  was  only  cor- 
fidered  as  the  firft  among  the  citizens ; and  his  authority 
depended  more  on  his  perfonal  qualities,  than  on  his  ftation. 
The  Anglo-Saxons,  being  an  independent  people,  little  re- 
ftrained  by  law,  and  cultivated  by  fcience,  were  not  very 
Uriel  in  maintaining  a regular  fucceffion  of  their  princes.  Al- 
though they  paid  great  regard  to  the  royal  family,  and 
aferibed  to  it  an  undifputed  fuperiority,  they  either  had  no 
rule,  or  none  that  was  fteadily  obferved,  in  filling  the  vacant 
throne  ; and  prefent  convenience,  in  that  emergency,  was 
more  attended  to  than  general  principles.  We  are  not,  how- 
ever, to  fuppofe,  that  the  crown  was  confidered  as  altoge- 
ther eleftive  ; and  that  a regular  plan  was  traced  by  the 
conftitution  for  fupplying,  by  the  fuffrages  of  the  people, 
every  vacancy  made  by  the  demife  of  the  firft  magiftrate. 
All  the  changes  which  occurred  in  the  royal  fucceffion,  and 
indeed  the  ordinary  adminiftration  of  government,  required 
the  exprefs  concurrence,  or  at  lea  ft  the  tacit  acquiefcence  of 
the  people.  The  Anglo-Saxon  monarchies  were  not,  ftrift- 
ly  fpeaking,  either  eleftive  or  hereditary ; and  though  the 
deftination  of  a prince  might  often  be  followed  in  appoint- 
ing hisfucceffor,  they  could  not  beregardedas  wholly  teftament- 
ary.  The  ftates  by  their  fuffrage  might  fometimes  eftablifh 
a fovereign  ; but  they  more  frequently  recognized  the  per- 
fon whom  they  found  eftablilhed.  Our  knowledge  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  hiftory  is  fo  imperfeft,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to 
afeertain  all  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  and  privileges  of 
the  people,  or  to  give  an  exaft  delineation  of  that  govern- 
ment. It  is  probable,  that  the  conftitution  might  be  fome- 
what  different  in  the  different  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy, 
and  that  it  changed  confiderably  during  the  courfe  of  fix 
centuries,  which  elapfed  from  the  firft  invafion  of  the  Saxons, 
till  the  Norman  conqueft.  It  appears,  however,  that  at  all 

times. 
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times,  and  in  all  the  kingdoms,  thefe  wa9  a national  council, 
called  a wittenagemot,  or  affembly  of  the  wife  men,  as  the 
term  imports,  whofe  confent  was  requilite  for  enacting  laws, 
and  for  ratifying  the  chief  afts  of  public  adminiftration. 
The  preambles  to  all  the  laws  of  Ethelbert,  Ina,  Alfred, 
Edward  the  Elder,  Athelftan,  Edmund,  Edgar,  Ethelred, 
and  Edward  the  Conftffor;  even  thofe  to  the  laws  of  Canute, 
though  akindof  conqueror, fupply  unqueltionable  proofsevery 
whereof  a limited  and  legal  government.  But  who  were  the 
conlfituent  members  of  this  wittenagemot,  is  a queftion  that 
has  not  been  determined  with  certainty  by  antiquarians. 
(See  Wittenagemot.)  Neverthelefs,  it  is  certain,  that 
whatever  we  may  determine  concerning  the  wittenagemot,  in 
whom,  with  the  king,  the  legiflature  refidcd,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
government,  in  the  period  preceding  the  Norman  conqueft, 
was  become  extremely  arillocratical ; the  royal  authority 
was  very  limited  ; and  the  people,  even  if  admitted  to  that 
affembly,  were  deemed  of  little  or  no  importance  and  confi- 
deration.  Upon  the  whole,  notwithftanding  the  feeming 
liberty,  or  rather  licentioufnefs,  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the 
great  body  even  of  the  free  citizens,  in  thofe  ages,  really  en- 
joyed much  lefs  true  liberty,  than  where  the  execution  of 
the  laws  is  the  moft  fevere,  and  where  fubjefts  are  reduced 
to  the  drifted  fubordination  arid  dependence  on  the  civil 
magidrate.  But  though  the  general  drain  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  government  feems  to  have  become  aridocraticai,  there 
weredillconiiderable  remains  of  the  ancient  democracy,  which, 
though  inl'ufficient  to  proteft  the  lowed  of  the  people,  with- 
out the  patronage  of  fome  great  lord,  might  neverthelefs 
give  fecuiity,  and  fome  degree  of  dignity,  to  the  gentry  or 
inferior  nobility.  The  adminidration  of  juftice,  in  particu- 
lar, by  the  courts  of  the  decennary,  the  hundred,  and  the 
county,  was  well  calculated  to  defend  general  liberty,  and 
to  redrain  the  power  of  the  nobles.  The  county  courts,  in 
particular,  where  all  the  freeholders  were  admitted,  formed 
a wide  balls  for  the  government,  and  furnilhed  confider- 
able  checks  on  the  aridocracy.  However,  the  great  influ- 
ence of  the  lords  over  their  llaves  and  tenants,  the  clientlhip 
of  the  burghers,  the  total  want  of  a middle  clafs  of  men, 
the  extent  of  the  monarchy,  the  loofe  execution  of  the  laws, 
and  the  continued  diforders  and  convullions  of  the  date, 
fufficiently  evince,  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  government  be- 
came at  lad  extremely  aridocraticai  ; and  the  events,  during 
the  period  immediately  preceding  the  conqued,  confirm  this 
inference  or  conjefture.  If  we  direft  our  views  to  a period 
much  more  ancient  than  that  of  the  edablifhment  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  government,  and  prior  to  the  invafion  of  the 
Romans,  we  fhall  find  that  the  governments  of  the  Britons, 
who  were  divided  into  many  fmall  nations  or  tribes,  though 
monarchical, were  free, as  well  as  thofe  of  all  theCeltic  nations; 
and  the  common  people  feem  to  have  enjoyed  more  liberty 
among  them,  than  amoifg  the  nations  of  Gaul,  from  whom 
they  were  defeended. 

Other  writers  have  maintained,  that  the  government,  efta- 
blifhed  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  princes,  had  little  more  affinity 
with  the  prefent  conditution,  than  the  general  relation  com- 
mon indeed  to  all  the  governments  founded  by  the  northern 
rations,  that  of  having  a king  and  a body  of  nobility  ; and 
the  ancient  Saxon  government  is  faid  to  be  “ left  us  in  dory,” 
(according  to  the  datement  of  fir  William  Temple  — Int. 
to  the  Hid.  of  England,)  but  like  to  many  antique,  bro- 
ken, or  defaced  pictures,  which  may  dill  reprefent  fome- 
thing  ofthecodume  and  fafhions  of  thofe  ages,  though  little 
of  the  true  fines,  proportions,  or  refemblance.”  Accord- 
ing to  thefe  writers,  it  is  at  the  era  of  the  conqued,  that 
we  are  to  look  for  the  real  foundation  of  the  Englifh  condi- 
tution. From  that  period,  fays  Spelman,  “ novus  feclorum 


nafeitur  ordo.”  William  of  Normandy,  it  is  faid,  having 
defeated  Harold,  and  made  bimfelf  rr.ader  of  the  crown, 
fubdued  the  ancient  fabric  of  the  Saxon  legiflation  ; be  ex- 
terminated, or  expelled,  the  former  occupiers  of  lands,  in 
order  to  diflribute  their  poffeffions  among  his  followers,  and 
edablifited  the  feudal  fyftem  of  government,  as  better  adapt- 
ed to  his  fitualion,  and  indeed  the  only  one  of  which  lie 
poffeffed  a competent  idea.  A didinftion,  however,  ought 
to  be  made  between  the  government  of  William  I.,  which 
was  very  tyrannical,  and  the  conjiitution  eflablifhed  under  him 
in  this  kingdom,  which  was  no  abfolute  monarchy,  but  an 
ingraftment  of  the  feudal  tenures  and  other  cuftoms  of  Nor- 
mandy upon  the  ancient  Saxon  laws  of  Edward  the  Con» 
feffor.  He  more  than  once  fwore  to  maintain  thofe  laws, 
and  in  the  4th  year  of  his  reign,  confirmed  them  in  parlia- 
ment ; yet  not  without  great  alterations,  to  which  the 
whole  legiflature  agreed,  by  a more  complete  introduc- 
tion of  the  lti  ift  feudal  law,  as  it  was  praftifed  in  Nor- 
mandy. 

But  that  the  liberty  of  the  fubjeft  was  not  dellroyed  by 
thefe  alterations  to  the  degree  which  fome  writers  have  fup- 
pofed,  plainly  appears,  fays  lord  Lyttelton,  (Hift.  Henry 
II.  vol.  i.  p.  by  the  very  ftatutes  which  William  en- 
afted  ; in  one  of  which  we  find  an  exprefs  declaration, 

that  all  the  freemen  in  his  kingdom  fiiould  hold  and  enjoy 
their  lands  and  poffeffions  free  from  all  unjuft  exaftions  and 
from  all  tallage;  fo  that  nothing  fhould  be  exafted  or  taken 
of  them  but  their  free  fervice,  which  they  by  right  owed  to 
the  crown,  and  were  bound  to  perform.”  It  is  further 
faid,  “ that  this  was  ordained  and  granted  to  them  as  an 
hereditary  right  for  ever,  by  the  common  council  of  the  king- 
dom ; whieh  very  remarkable  ftatute  is  juftly  ftyled  by  a 
learned  author  (Nathanael  Bacon)  the  Jhjl  Magna  Charia 
of  the  Normans  : and  it  extended  no  lets  to  the  Englifh 
than  to  the  Normans.  But  it  was  ill  obferved  by 
William,  who  frequently  afted  as  if  his  will  had  been  the 
only  law  to  both  nations.  It  muft  be  alfo  allowed,  that  by 
the  interpofition  of  many  Mefne  Lords  between  the  crown 
and  the  people,  and  by  many  offices  of  judicature  and  mi- 
litary command  being  rendered  hereditary,  which  under  the 
Saxons  had  been  either  eleftive,  or  granted  for  a fhort  time, 
the  conftitution  became  more  ariltocratical  than  before, 
more  unequally  balanced,  and,  in  fome  refpefts,  more  op- 
preffive  to  the  inferior  orders  of  freemen.  Nor  was  the 
condition  of  the  nobles  themfeives  to  be  envied.  For  there 
were  certain  burthens  annexed  to  their  fyftem  of  fiefs, 
which,  as  they  naturally  grew  out  of  that  policy,  were  irn- 
pofed  on  the  higheft  vaffals  as  well  as  on  the  loweft,  and 
were  more  grievous  than  any  which  the  Saxons  had  borne 
under  their  conftitution.  In  procefs  of  time  the  exceffive 
power  arrogated  and  exercifed  by  the  king  contributed  to 
eftablifh  and  guard  the  freedom  of  the  Britifh  conftitution  ; 
becaufe  this  excefs  gave  rife  to  the  fpirit  of  union  and  of 
concerted  refiftance.  Poffeffed  of  extenfive  demefnes,  the 
king  found  himfeif  independent ; and  vefted  with  the  moft 
formidable  prerogatives,  he  cruftied  at  pleafure  the  moft. 
powerful  barons  in  the  realm.  It  was,  therefore,  only  by 
clofe  and  numerous  confederacies  that  thofe  barons  couid 
refill  the  tyranny  of  the  fovereign ; and  for  this  purpofe 
they  were  conftrained  to  affociate  the  people  with  them- 
feives, and  to  render  them  partakers  of  public  liberty.  As 
afts  and  inftances  of  tyranny  on  the  part  of  the  conqueror 
were  multiplied,  the  confederacies  of  the  barons  and  of 
their  vaffals  became  more  general  and  more  vigorous  ; and 
the  people  at  large,  inftrufted  and  infpirited  by  their  leaders, 
ftipuiated  conditions  for  themfeives,  and  infilled  that,  for 
the  future,  every  individual  fhculd  fie  intitkd  to  the  protec- 
tion 
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tion  of  the  laws.  Thus  did  thofe  rights,  with  which  the 
lords  had  ft  engthened  t’nemfelves,  in  order  to  oppofe  the 
tyranny  of  the  crown,  become  a bulwark,  which  was,  in 
time,  to  reftrain  their  own.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I., 
about  forty  years  after  the  conqueft,  that  the  operation  of 
thefe  caufes  produced  effeft.  As  the  nation  had  refolvcd  to 
beftow  the  crown  on  a prince,  who  fhould  acquit e and  hold 
it  under  no  other  claim  than  a compaB  with  his  people,  the 
title  of  the  king  became  thus  a kind  of  fecurity  for  the 
liberty  of  the  fubjeft.  In  order  to  give  that,  liberty  a more 
folid  and  lafting  eftablifhment,  they  demanded  a charter  ; 
■which  Henry  granted  foon  after  his  coronation,  as  he  had 
fworn  to  do  before  he  was  crowned.  By  this  he  reftored 
the  Saxon  laws  which  were  in  ufe  under  Edward  the  Con- 
feffor,  with  fuch  alterations,  or  (as  he  ftyled  them)  emenda- 
tions, as  had  been  made  in  them  by  his  father  with  the  advice  of 
his  parliament ; at  the  fame  time  annulling  all  evil  cu/loms, 
and  illegal  fanB'wns , by  which  the  realm  had  been  unjuflly  op- 
preff’d.  Some  of  thofe  grievances  were  fpecified  in  the 
charter,  and  the  redrefs  of  them  was  there  exprefsly  enafted. 
It  alfo  contained  very  confiderable  mitigations  of  thofe  feudal 
rights  claimed  by  the  king  over  his  tenants,  and  by  them 
over  theirs,  which  were  either  the  mod  burthenfome  in  their 
own  nature,  or  had  been  made  fo  by  an  abufive  extenfion. 
In  fhort,  all  the  liberty,  that  could  well  be  confident  with 
the  fafety  and  intereft  of  the  lord  in  his  fief,  was  allowed  to 
the  vaffal  by  this  charter,  and  the  profits  due  to  the  former 
were  fettled, according  to  a determined  and  moderate  rule  of 
law.  “ This,”  fays  fir  Henry  Spelman,  “ was  the  origi- 
nal of  king  John’s  Magna  Charta,  containing  molt  of  the  ar- 
ticles of  it,  either  particularly  expreffed  or  in  general,  under 
the  confirmation  it  gives  to  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Con- 
feflor.”  Thofe  are  therefore  much  miftaken,  who  bave 
fuppofed  all  the  privileges  granted  in  Magua  Charta  were 
innovations  extorted  by  the  arms  of  rebels  from  king  John  ; 
— a notion  which  feems  to  have  been  firfi  taken  up,  not  fo 
much  out  of  ignorance,  as  from  a bafe  motive  of  adulation 
to  lome  of  our  princes  in  later  times,  who,  endeavouring  to 
grafp  at  abfolute  power,  were  defirous  of  any  pretence  to 
confider  thofe  laws,  which  ftood  in  their  way,  as  violent 
encroachments  made  by  the  barons  on  the  ancient  rights  of 
the  crown  ; whereas  they  were  in  reality  reftitutions  and 
ianftions  of  ancient  rights  enjoyed  by  the  nobility  anckpeo- 
ple  of  England  in  former  reigns  ; — or  limitations  of  powers 
which  the  king  bad  illegally  and  arbitrarily  ftretched  beyond 
their  due  bounds.  In  fome  refpefts,  fays  Lord  Lyttelton, 
this  charter  of  Henry  I.  was  more  advantageous  to  liberty 
than  Magna  Charta  itfelf.  Henry  II.  in  a parliament  held 
in  London,  A.  D.  II 55,  granted  a charter  of  liberties  con- 
iirming  that  of  his  grandfather,  Henry  I.,  already  men- 
tioned. In  confequence  of  the  legal  rights  eftablilhed  by 
this  excellent  prince  and  the  mixture  of  Saxon  cuftoms, 
which  mitigated  and  tempered  the  Norman  inflitution,  the 
conftitution  of  England  was  the  beft  feudal  fyftem  fub- 
fifting,  at  that  time,  in  any  part  of  the  world.  The  ho- 
nour of  eftablifhing  in  the  Englilh  conftitution  itinerant 
judges  belongs  to  Henry  II.,  by  whom  this  inflitution  was 
revived  and  regularly  fettled  in  the  22d  year  of  his  reign, 
with  the  advice  and  concurrence  of  his  parliament  held  at 
Northampton.  The  extenfion  of  trials  by  juries  to  civil 
caufes  may  alfo  be  well  efteemed  a principal  glory  of  this 
reign.  Although  fome  veftiges  of  that  method  of  trial 
appear  among  the  Anglo-Saxons;  yet  Spelman  fays,  that 
the  ufe  of  trials  by  12  men  before  the  conqueft  was  rare,  and 
fid  not  prevail  in  any  great  degree,  till  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
1 See  Jury  and  Grand  Assise.)  The  defpotic  reign  of 
r mg  John  excited  through  the  kingdom  a general  confe- 


deracy againft  him  and  conftrained  him,  A.  D.  12 Ty,  to 
fign  the  famous  deed,  commonly  called  the  great  chatter 
or  Magna  Charta , which  either  granted  or  fecured  very 
important  liberties  and  privileges  to  every  order  of  men  in 
the  kingdom;  to  the  clergy,  to  the  barons,  and  to  the 
people.  ( See  Magna  Charta. ) By  this  charter,  the  rigour 
of  the  feodal  laws  was  greatly  mitigated  in  favour  of  the 
lords ; and  conditions  were  alfo  flipulated  in  favour  of  the 
numerous  body  of  the  people,  who  had  concurred  to  ob- 
tain it,  and  who  claimed,  with  fword  in  hand,  fhare  in 
that  fecurity  which  it  was  defigned  to  eftablifh.  This 
charter  was  confirmed  in  parliament  by  king  Henry  III., 
A.  D.  1217,  with  the  addition  of  fome  articles  to  prevent 
the  oppreffions  by  ftieriffs ; and  alfo  with  an  additional 
charter  of  fortfts.  Accordingly,  thefe  famous  charters  have 
fubfifted  nearly  in  their  original  form,  during  many  gene- 
rations, as  the  peculiar  favourites  of  the  Englifh  nation; 
and  they  have  been  juftiy  efteemed  as  the  moft  facred  ram- 
part to  national  liberty  and  independence.  As  they  fecured 
the  rights  of  all  orders  of  men,  they  were  anxioufly  de- 
fended by  all,  and  became  the  bafts,  in  a manner,  of  the 
Englifh  coijft'tution,  and  a kind  of  original  contract, 
which  both  limited  the  authority  of  the  king,  and  enfured 
the  conditional  allegiance  of  his  fubjefts.  King  Edward  I. 
who  made  it  a rule  in  his  own  conduft  to  obferve,  except 
on  extraordinary  occafions,  the  privileges  fecured  to  the 
barons  by  the  great  charter,  acquired  a right  to  infill  upon 
their  obfervance  of  the  fame  charter  towards  their  vaffals 
and  inferiors.  By  the  ftatute  (25  Edw.  I.)  called 
Confirmatio  Chartarum,  (the  confirmation  of  which  was 
renewed  eleven  times  in  the  courfe  of  his  reign,)  he  direfted 
the  great  charter  to  be  allowed  as  the  common  law;  aji 
judgments  contrary  to  it  are  declared  void  ; copies  of  it  are 
ordered  to  be  fent  to  all  cathedral  churches,  and  read  twice 
a year  to  the  people  ; and  fentence  of  excommunication  is 
direfted  to  be  as  conftantly  denounced  againft  all  thofe, 
who  by  word,  deed,  or  counfel,  aft  contrary  to  it,  or  in 
any  degree  infringe  it.  He  alfo,  in  the  ftatute  De  Tallagio 
non  Cancedendo,  (24  Edw.  I.)  decreed,  that  no  tax  ftiould 
be  laid,  nor  impoft  levied,  without  the  joint  confent  of  the 
lords  and  commons.  This  important  ftatute,  in  conjunftion 
with  Magna  Charta,  forms  the  bafis  of  the  Englilh  confti- 
tution. Under  Edward  II.  the  commons,  feeling  their 
importance,  began  to  annex  petitions  to  the  bills  by  which 
they  granted  fubfidies ; and  this  was  the  dawn  of  their  le- 
giflative  authority.  Under  Edward  III.,  they  declared 
they  would  not,  in  future,  acknowledge  any  law  to  which 
they  had  not  exprefsly  affented.  Soon  after  this,  they  ex- 
ercifed  a privilege,  in  which  confifts,  at  this  time,  one  of 
the  great  balances  of  the  conftitution  : they  impeached, 
and  procured  to  be  condemned,  fome  of  the  firft  minifters  of 
Hate.  Under  Henry  IV.,  they  refufed  to  grant  fubfidies 
before  an  anfwer  had  been  given  to  their  petitions.  In  a 
word,  the  fundamental  articles  of  our  free  conftitution  have 
been  afferted  and  confirmed  by  a multitude  of  ftatutes,  (fir 
Edward  Coke  is  faid  to  reckon  thirty-two,)  from  Edward  I. 
to  Henry  IV.  Then,  after  a long  interval,  they  were  cor- 
roborated by  the  petition  of  right , which  was  a parliamentary- 
declaration  of  the  liberties  of  the  people,  affented  to  by  king 
Charles  I.,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign.  This  famous  aft 
was  foon  followed  by  the  ffill  more  ample  conceffion  made 
by  that  unhappy  prince  to  his  parliament,  before  the  fatal 
rupture  between  them  ; and  by  the  many  falutary  laws, 
particularly  the  habeas  corpus,  paffed  under  Charles  II.  To 
thefe  fucceeded  the  bill  of  rights,  or  declaration  delivered  by 
the  lords  and  commons  to  the  prince  ancrprincefs  of  Orange, 
13th  February,  1688  j and  afterwards  enafted  in  parlia- 
ment, 
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nient,  when  thtv  became  king  and  queen;  which  declara- 
tion terminates  with  thefe  remarkable  words  : “ And  they 
do  claim,  demand,  and  infill  upon,  all  and  Angular,  the 
premiRs,  as  their  undoubted  right  and  liberties.”  And  the 
aft  of  parliament  itfelf  (i  W.  & M.  ft.  2.  c.  2.)  recognifes 
“ all  and  Angular  the  rights  and  liberties,  afierted  and 
claimed  in  the  faid  declaration,  to  be  the  true,  ancient,  and 
indubitable  rights  of  the  people  of  this  kingdom.”  The  Re- 
volution of  1688  may,  therefore,  be  juftly  deemed  the  third 
grand  epoch  in  the  hiftory  of  the  Englifti  conflitution.  The 
great  charter  had  marked  out  the  limits  within  which  the 
royal  authority  ought  to  be  confined  ; feme  outworks  were 
railed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. ; but  it  was  at  the  Revolu- 
tion that  the  circumvallation  was  completed.  “ It  was  at 
this  era,”  fays  l)e  Lolme,  “ that  the  true  principles  of 
civil  fociety  were  diftinftly  fpecified  and  fully  eftablilhed. 
By  the  expulfion  of  a king,  who  had  violated  his  oath,  the 
doftrine  of  Refiftance,  that  ultimate  refourceof  an  oppreffed 
people,  was  confirmed  beyond  a doubt.  By  the  exclufion 
of  a family,  hereditarily  delpotic,  it  was  finally  determined, 
that  nations  are  not  the  property  of  kings.  The  principles 
of  Pafilve  Obedience,  the  divine  and  indefeafible  right  of 
kings;  in  a word,  the  whole  fcaffolding  of  falfe  and  fuper- 
ftitious  notions,  by  which  the  royal  authority  had  till  then 
been  fupported,  fell  to  the  ground  : and  in  the  room  of  it 
were  fabit ituted  the  more  folid  and  durable  foundations  of 
the  love  of  order,  and  a fenfe  of  the  necefiity  of  civil  go- 
vernment among  mankind.”  The  liberty  of  the  prefs,  the 
bulwark  and  guardian  of  a free  conftitution,  was,  properly 
fpeaking,  eftablilhed  four  years  afterwards,  in  confequence 
of  the  refufal  of  the  parliament  to  continue  any  longer  the 
reftriftions  to  which  it  had  before  been  fubjeft.  Finally, 
the  liberties  of  the  Britifh  conftitution  were  again  afierted  at 
the  commencement  of  the  laft  century,  in  the  a8  of  fcttle- 
ment , (12  & .13  W.  III.  c.  2.)  by  which  the  crown  was 
limited  to  his  prefent  majdly’8  illuftrious  lioufe  ; and  fome 
new  provifions  were  added,  at  the  fame  fortunate  era,  for 
better  lecuring  our  law,  religion,  and  liberties,  which  the 
ftatute  declares  to  be  “ the  birth-right  of  the  people  of 
England,”  according  to  the  ancient  doftrine  of  the  common 
law. 

The  diflinguifhing  excellence  of  the  Britifh  conflitution, 
which  has  been  fometimes  called  a mixed  government,  and 
fometimes  a limited  monarchy,  confifts  in  its  being  formed 
by  a combination  of  the  three  regular  fpecies  of  government, 
viz.  the  monarchy,  refiding  in  the  King,  the  ariftocracy, 
in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  and  the  democracy  or  republic 
being  reprefented  by  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  To  this 
purpofe  Cicero  declares  himfelf  of  opinion,  (in  his  Frag- 
ments, de  rep.  1.  2.)  t(  effe  optime  conftitutam  reinpubli- 
cam,  quas  ex  tnbus  generibus  illis,  regali,  optimo,  et  po« 
pulari,  fit  mocice  confufa.”  As  the  executive  power  of  the 
laws,  in  the  Britifh  conftitution,  is  lodged  in  a Angle  per- 
fon,  they  have  all  the  advantages  of  (Length  and  difpatch, 
that  are  to  be  found  in  the  mod  abfolute  monarchy  : and  as 
the  legiflature  of  the  kingdom  is  entrufted  to  three  diftinft 
powers,  entirely  independent  of  each  other;  and  as  this  ag- 
gregate body,  aftuated  by  different  fprings,  and  attentive 
to  different  interefts,  compofes  the  Britifh  parliament,  and 
has  the  fupreme  difpofal  of  every  thing  ; no  inconvenience 
can  be  attempted  by  either  of  the  three  branches,  which 
will  not,  according  to  the  theory  of  the  conflitution,  be 
withftood  by  one  of  the  other  two  : each  branch  being 
canned  with  a negative  power,  fufficient  to  repel  any  innova- 
tion which  it  fhall  think  inexpedient  or  dangerous.  Whereas, 
if  the  fupreme  power  were  lodged  io  any  one  ot  the  branches 
Separately,  we  muft  be  expofed  to  the  inconveniences  of 


either  abfolute  monarchy,  ariftocracy,  or  democracy  ; and 
fo  want  two  of  the  three  principal  ingredients  of  good  polity, 
either  virtue,  wifdom,  or  power.'  If  it  were  lodged  in  any 
two  of  the  branches,  e.  g.  in  the  king  and  houle  of  lords, 
our  laws  might  be  providently  made,  and  well  executed,  but 
they  might  not  have  always  the  good  of  the  people  in  view  : 
if  lodged  in  the  king  and  commons,  we  fhould  want  that 
circumfpeftion  and  mediatory  caution,  which  the  wifdom  of 
the  peers  is  to  afford  : if  the  fupreme  rights  of  legiflature 
were  lodged  in  the  two  houfes  only,  and  the  king  had  no 
negative  on  their  proceedings,  they  might  be  tempted  to 
encroach  upon  the  royal  prerogative,  or  perhaps  to  abobfh 
the  kingly  office,  and  thereby  weaken  (if  not  totally  de- 
ftroy)  the  (Length  of  the  executive  power.  But  the  con- 
ftitutional  government  of  this  ifland  is  fo  admirably  tempered 
and  compounded,  that  nothing  can  endanger  or  hurt  it,  but 
deftroying  the  equilibrium  of  power  between  one  branch  of 
the  legiflature  and  the  reft.  For  if  events  fhould  happen, 
that  the  independence  of  any  one  of  the  three  fhould  be  loft, 
or  that  it  fhould  become  fubfervient  to  the  views  of  the  other 
two,  there  would  foon  be  an  end  of  our  conftitution.  The 
legiflature  would  be  changed  from  that,  which  (upon  the 
fuppofition  of  an  original  contraft,  either  aftuai  or  implied) 
is  prefumed  to  have  been  originally  fet  up,  by  the  general 
confent  and  fundamental  aft  of  the  fccietv  : and  iuch  a 
change,  however  effefted,  is,  according  to  Mr.  Locke,  (on 
Government,  part  ii.  § 212.)  who,  fays  judge  Blackftone, 
perhaps  carries  his  theory  too  far,  at  once  into  an  entire 
diffolution  of  the  bands  of  government ; and  the  people  a:  e 
thereby  reduced  to  a ftate  of  anarchy,  with  liberty  to  con- 
ftitute  to  themfelves  a new  legiflative  power. 

Archdeacon  Paley,  in  his  difcufAon  of  this  fubjeft,  has 
dated  the  expedients  by  which  the  Britifh  conftitution  pro- 
vides for  the  interejl  of  its  fibje8s , and  for  its  own  pnferva- 
t/on.  With  a view  to  the  firft  of  thefe  purpofes,  it  promotes 
the  eftablifhment  of  falutary  public  laws,  by  rendering  every 
citizen  of  the  ftate  capable  of  becoming  a member  of  the 
fenate,  and  by  inverting  every  fenator  with  the  right  of  pro- 
pounding to  the  deliberation  of  the  legiflature  whatever 
law  he  pleafes.  In  order  to  the  attainment  of  this  objeft, 
it  provides  fuch  reprefentatives  of  the  people,  with  refpeft 
to  their  rank,  condition,  and  character,  the  mode  of  their 
eleftion,  as  well  as  the  publicity  and  utility  of  their  parlia- 
mentary deliberations,  as  fhall  be  moft  likely  to  anfwer  the 
end  of  their  appointment,  and  to  fatisfy  their  condiments. 
(See  Commons  and  Parliament.)  For  preventing  de- 
ftruftive  contentions  for  the  fupreme  power,  and  for  fecur- 
ing  the  advantages  of  decifion,  fecrecy,  and  difpatch,  which 
belong  to  the  refolutions  of  monarchical  counfels,  and  other 
important  objefts,  the  conftitution  has  committed  the  exe- 
cutive government  to  the  adminillration  and  limited  authority 
of  our  hereditary  king.  (See  King  ) The  Britifh  conftitu- 
tion  has  alfo  guarded  the  fafety  of  the  people  in  the  two 
articles  of  taxation  and  puni/hment  by  the  moft  ftudious  pre- 
cautions. With  regard  to  taxation,  this  buftnefs  is  exclu- 
iively  referved  to  the  popular  part  of  the  conflitution,  who, 
it  is  prefumed,  will  not  tax  themfelves,  nor  their  fellow - 
fubjefts,  without  being  ftrft  convinced  that  the  aids  which, 
they  grant  are  neceffary.  T^e  application  of  the  public 
fupplies  is  alfo  watched  with  the  fame  circumfpeftion  as 
the  affeffment.  The  national  expenditure  is  accounted  for 
in  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  computations  of  the  charge, 
appropriated  to  any  particular  purpofe,  are  previoufly  iub- 
mitted  to  the  fame  tribunal.  In  the  infliftion  of  punifh - 
meat,  the  power  of  the  crown,  and  of  the  magiftrate  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown,  is  confined  by  the  moft  precife  limi- 
tations; the  offender’s  guilt,  being  fubmitted  to  the  judg- 
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ment  of  is  men,  of  his  own  order,  and  the  nature  and 
degree  of  the  punifhment  being  afcertained  by  fixed  laws. 

In  order  to  prevent  arbitrary  or  clandeftine  confinement, 
with  all  its  injurious  confequences,  the  conftitution  has 
provided  with  extreme  folicitude.  The  ancient  writ  of 
habeas  corpus;  the  habeas  corpus  aft  of  Charles  II.,  and 
the  praftice  and  determinations  of  our  fovereign  courts  of 
juftice  founded  upon  thefe  laws,  afford  a complete  remedy 
for  every  conceivable  cafe  of  illegal  imprifonment..  (See 
thefe  articles;  and  feeaifo  Treason.)  The  conftitution  has 
alfo  provided  for  its  own  prefervation,  by  fecuring  each  part 
of  the  legillature  in  the  exercife  of  the  powers  affigned  to  it, 
from  the  encroachment  of  the  other  parts.  This  fecurity 
is  fometimes  called  the  balance  of  the  conjlitution  ; and  the 
political  equilibrium,  which  this  phrafe  denotes,  conftfts  in 
two  contrivances — a balance  of  power,  and  a balance  of 
intereft.  By  the  former  is  meant,  that  one  part  of  the 
legillature  poffeffes  no  power,  the  abufe,  or  excefs  of 
which,  is  not  checked  by  fome  antagonist  power  refiding  in 
another  part.  Thus,  the  power  of  the  two  houfes  of  par- 
liament to  frame  laws,  is  checked  by  the  king’s  negative; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  application  of  this  negative  is 
checked  by  the  privilege  which  parliament  poffeffes,  of  re- 
filling fupplies  of  money  to  the  exigencies  of  the  king’s 
adminiftration.  The  conftitutional  maxim  “ that  the  king 
can  do  no  wrong,”  is  balanced  by  another  maxim,  not  lefs 
conftitutional,  “ that  the  illegal  commands  of  the  king  do 
not  juftify  thofe  who  affift,  or  concur,  in  carrying  them  into 
execution;”  and  alfo,  “ that  the  afts  of  the  crown  acquire 
not  any  legal  force,  until  authenticated  by  the  fubfcription 
of  fome  of  its  great  officers.”  In  conneftion  with  this 
maxim,  we  might  mention  the  check  which  parliament  holds 
over  the  adminiftration  of  public  affairs,  in  the  praftice  of  ad- 
dreffing  the  king,  for  the  purpofe  of  knowing  by  whofe 
advice  he  refolved  upon  a particular  meafure,  and  of  punifh- 
ing  the  authors  of  that  advice  for  their  pernicious  counfel. 
Again,  the  power  of  the  crown  to  direft  the  military  force 
of  the  kingdom,  is  balanced  by  the  annual  neceffity  of  re- 
torting to  parliament  for  the  maintenance  and  government 
of  that  force.  The  prerogative  of  the  king,  in  declaring 
war,  is  checked  by  the  privilege  which  the  houfe  of  commons 
poffeffes,  of  granting  or  withholding  fupplies  for  carrying 
it  on.  The  king’s  choice  of  his  minifters,  is  controlled  by 
the  obligation  he  is  under  of  appointing  thofe  men  to  offices 
in  the  ftate,  who  are  found  capable  of  managing  the  affairs 
of  his  government,  with  the  two  houfes  of  parliament. 

By  the  balance  of  interejl,  which  accompanies  and  gives  effi- 
cacy to  the  balance  of  power , is  meant  this,  that  the  refpeftive 
interefts  of  the  three  eftates  of  the  empire,  are  fo  difpofed 
and  adjufted  ; that  whichever  of  the  three  ffiall  attempt 
any  encroachment,  the  other  two  fhall  unite  in  refilling  it. 
The  exercife  of  arbitrary  power,  on  the  part  of  the  king, 
would  contraft  the  power  and  privileges  of  the  commons, 
degrade  their  dignity,  and  endanger  their  independence. 
It  would  alfo  be  no  lefs  formidable  to  the  grandeur  of  the 
ariftocracy  than  fatal  to  the  liberty  of  the  republic  ; as  it 
would  reduce  the  nobility  from  their  hereditary  participation 
in  the  national  councils,  which  conftitutes  their  true  great  - 
nefs,  to  the  low  and  fervile  ftate  of  making  a part  of  the 
empty  pageantry  of  a defpotic  court.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  commons  fhould  entrench  upon  the  crown,  the  houfe 
of  lords,  attached  to  the  monarchy  which  gives  them  their 
diftinftion,  would  inftantly  receive  an  alarm  from  every 
new  ftretch  of  popular  power.  If  the  nobles  themfelves 
Ihould  attempt  to  revive  the  fuperiority,  which  was  exercifed 
by  their  ancdlors  under  the  feudal  conftitution,  the  king 
and  the  people  would  alike  remember  how  the  one  had  been 
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infulted,  and  the  other  enflaved,  by  that  barbarous  tyranny. 
After  all  it  fhould  be  remembered,  that  there  is  a wide  dif- 
ference between  the  conftitution,  or  the  theory  of  govern, 
ment,  and  the  aftual  exercife  of  it,  nor  fhould  thofe  anoma- 
lies, or  irregularities,  which  occur  in  peculiar  circumflances, 
or  periods  of  the  public  adminiftration,  be  charged  on  the 
conftitution  itfelf.  It  is  a well-known,  and  often  cited  ob- 
fervation  of  Montefauieu,  in  reference  to  the  Britifli  con- 
ftitution, “ as  all  things  have  an  end,  the  ftate  we  are 
fpeaking  of  (viz.  England,)  will  lofe  its  liberty,  and  perifh. 
Have  not  Rome,  Sparta,  and  Carthage  perifhed  ? It  will 
perifh  when  the  legiflative  powers  fhall  be  more  corrupt  than 
the  executive.”  Lyttelton’s  Hift.  of  Hen.  [II.  Hume’s 
Hift.  vol.  i.  ii.  and  lii.  De  Lolme’s  Conftitution  of 
England.  Blackft.  Com.  v.  i.  Paley’s  Principles,  vol.  ii. 
ch.  7.  Rapin’s  Hift.  of  Eng.  vol.  i.  Montefq.  Spirit  of 
Laws,  vol.  i.  b.  xi.  chap.  6. 

CONSTRICTION,  compounded  of  con,  together ; and 
f ringer  e,  to  tie  or  clofe  up  ; the  aft  of  binding,  or  drawing 
the  parts  of  a thing  clofe  together. 

CONSTRICTOR  Cunni,  in  Myology,  a name  applied 
to  the  fphinfter  mufcle  of  the  vagina.  See  Generation, 
organs  of.  " 

Constrictor  ijlhmi  faucium,  one  of  the  mufcles  be- 
longing to  the  foft  palate.  See  Deglutition. 

Constrictor  nafi.  See  Compressor. 

Constrictor  oris.  See  Orbicularis  Oris. 

CONSTR1CTORES  Pharyngis.  See  Deglu- 
tition. 

CONSTRUCTION,  in  Geometry , the  art  or  manner  of 
drawing,  or  deferibing  a figure,  lcheme,  the  lines  of  a 
problem,  or  the  like.  The  equality  of  the  lines  of  fuch  a 
triangle,  &c.  is  demonftrated  from  their  conftruftion. 

Construction  of  equations,  is  the  method  of  reducing 
a known  equation  into  lines  and  figures ; whereby  the  truth 
of  the  rule,  canon,  or  equation,  may  be  demonftrated  geo- 
metrically. Or,  it  is  the  method  of  finding  the  roots  or 
unknown  quantities  of  an  equation,  by  the  geometrical 
conftruftions  of  right  lines  or  curves,  according  to  the 
order  or  rank  of  the  equation.  The  roots  of  any  equation 
may  be  determined ; that  is,  the  equation  may  be  con- 
ftrufted,  by  the  interfeftions  of  a ftraight  line  with  another 
line  or  curve  of  the  fame  dimenfions  with  thofe  of  the  equa- 
tion to  be  conftrufted  ; for  the  roots  of  the  equation  are  the 
ordinates  of  the  curve  at  the  points  of  interfeftion  with  the 
right  line ; and  it  is  well  known,  that  a Curve  may  be  cut 
by  a right  line  in  as  many  points  as  its  dimenfions  amount  to. 
Thus,  a fimple  equation  will  be  conftrufted  by  the  interfec- 
tion  of  one  right  line  with  another  : a quadratic  equation, 
or  an  affefted  equation  of  the  fecond  rank,  by  the  inter- 
feftions of  a right  line  with  a circle,  or  any  of  the  conic  fec- 
tions,  which  are  lines  of  the  fecond  order,  and  which  may 
be  cut  by  the  right  line  in  two  points,  which  will  give  the 
two  roots  of  the  quadratic  equation.  A cubic  equation 
may  be  conftrufted  by  the  interfeftion  of  the  right  line  with 
a line  of  the  third  order,  &c.  &c.  But  if,  inftead  of  the 
right  line,  fome  other  line  of  a higher  order  be  ufed  ; then 
the  fecond  line,  whofe  interfeftions  with  the  former  are  to 
determine  the  roots  of  the  equation,  may  be  taken  as  many 
dimenfions  lower  as  the  former  is  taken  higher.  And,  in 
general,  an  equation  of  any  degree  may  be  conftrufted  by 
the  interfeftions  of  two  lines  whofe  dimenfions,  multiplied 
together,  produce  the  dimenfion  of  the  given  equation. 
Thus,  the  interfeftions  of  a circle  with  the  conic  feftions, 
or  of  thofe  with  each  other,  will  conftruft  the  biquadratic 
equations  or  thofe  of  the  fourth  power,  becaufe  2x2  =4; 
and  the  interfeftions  of  the  circle  or  conic  feftions  with  a 
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line  of  the  third  order,  will  confirm?!  the  equations  of  the 
fifth  and  fixth  powers,  &c.  &c.  Hence  it  appears,  that 
the  method  of  conftru&ing  equations  is  different,  according 
to  the  diverfity  of  equations. 

To  conjlrucl  a fimple  equation.  The  whole  m yder y confifts 
in  this,  that  the  fraftions,  to  which  the  unknown  quantity 
is  equal,  be  refolved  into  proportional  terms  : the  method 
of  which  will  be  better  fhewn  by  examples  than  it  can  be 
taught  by  many  rules. 

i . Suppofe  x — ■ — , or  c x = a b ; then  will  c : a : : b : x, 


a mean  proportional  CD  = ^ e cl.  Let  C E = a ; then 


will  DE~ 


con- 


to  be  determined  by  the  method  of  finding  a fourth 
portional. 


pro- 


If* 


ax  — T ; then 


b ::  b 


third 


proportional  to  a and  l. 

3.  Suppofe  *=  — — ; 

a e 


let  d:av.l:  — 


portional  found,  being  called/;  x- 


ab 

1 

?c 


This  fourth  pro- 
which  is  therefore 


found  as  in  the  firft  cafe. 

4.  Suppofe  x — — 


, or  c x — a - 
b ::  a 


b\ 

b : x 


lb  — (a  + b)  X ( a—b ) ; c : a + 
proportional  to  c,  a -f-  b and  a — b. 

5.  Suppofe  x — b — — Find,  as  before,  g 


Since  a a — 
a fourth 


ab 


,and 


f = Then  will  x — g + f be  the  fum  of  the  lines/ 

and/. 

6.  Suppofe  x 

u j T‘^  u 

a2b  -\-bcd 


' b + bed 


Seek—,  and  let  f + — 
a a 


«/  + eg 

— h;  then  will  a J -f-  c g — ah ; confequently,  * = 

O 

Thu3  is  the  prefent  cafe  brought  to  the  preceding  one. 

a2  b — b a d ,af  , af 


7.  Suppofe*~ . — , 

‘ aj  + be 


then  will  af  + bc  — bh. 
Confequently,  h x = a2- 


Find  ■/,  and  make  ~-\-c=b; 
b b 

TT  a"  b — bad  a" — ad. 

Hence,  X = jj—  = — — 

■ad  — a x a — d;  and  h : aw  a — d 


8.  Suppofe  * =: , or  c x — a2  p-  b2.  Conftrudl  the 

c 

triangle  ABC  ( Plate  I.  Slnalyfis,  fig.  8.)  whofe  fide  AB  = 

1 3,  B C = b ; then  will  A C = ^/  a'1  + b2.  Let  AC  = m; 

then  will  a2  + b2  = m2.  And  therefore  x — — 5 confe- 


m : x,  a third  proportional  to  c and  m. 
a2-P 


quently,  c : m 

9.  Suppofe  x— 

c 

a femicircle,  and  therein  fet  off  AC 


On  AB  (fig.  9 ) = a,  deferibe 
b.  Since  the  tri- 


angle A C B is  rectangular;  C B = — V2.  Let  C B=  m ; 

then  will  x = — ; confequently,  c : m ::  m : x. 


10.  Suppofe*  = 


a1  b A-  bed  , f a 

— ; 7—.  Say,  b :a::f : — ; 

aj  + be  1 J b 


and  let  • 


+ c—  b ; then  will  b c -\-af=.  b h.  Hence,  * =- 
a'2  -j-  c d 


f a 

T 

b + b c d 

~Th 


a‘  -f-  cd.  Call  this  m;  then  will  * = ~jj 
fequently,  h : m ::  m : x. 

To  conjlrucl  a quadratic  equation  geometrically.  Since  qua- 
dratic equations  may  be  reduced  to  fimple  ones,  thofe  may 
likewife  be  conlfrudted  from  the  methods  already  laid  down : 
for  if  the  equation  be  pure,  x-  = a b;  then  will  a : x ::  x : b ; 
wherefore  we  fhall  find  x — A/  a b ; and  therefore  if  between 
A C = a,  and  B C = b,  we  find  a mean  proportional  DC, 
this  will  be  equal  to  x. 

If  the  quadratic  be  affected,  e g.  x2  + 2 a x = b2,  then 
form  the  right-angled  triangle  A C B (fig.  ri.),  whofe  bafe 
A B is  a,  and  perpendicular  B C is  b;  a id  on  the  centre  A, 
with  the  radius  A C,  deferibe  the  femicircle  D C E,  then 
will  D B and  D E be  the  two  roots,  viz.  the  affirmative 
and  the  negative,  of  the  given  quadratic  equation.  For" 
by  refolving  the  quadratic,  we  fhall  have  x — a±.  P -\-a2 

= AB  ± -v/TTc-!TXb7=  AB  ± ,/AC2  = AB  + AC, 
i.  e.  D B or  B E,  with  their  proper  ligns.  If  the  quadra- 
tic be  x1  — la  x — b 2,  then  the  coritfrudlion  will  be  the 
fame  with  that  of  the  preceding  one,  x2  + 2 ax  — P.  But 
if  the  form  be  2 ax  — x2  — P ; form  a right-angled  triangle 
FGH  (fig.  12J,  whole  hypothenufe  FG  is  a,  and  per- 
pendicular G H is  b ; then  with  the  radius  F G and  centre 
F deferibej  a femicircle  IGK;  and  I H and  H K will 
be  the  two  roots  of  the  given  equation  z ax  — x2  — P,  or 
x2  — 2 ax  — b2.  Maclaurin’s  Algebra,  part  iii.  chap.  2. 
and  Simpfon’s  Algebra,  p.  269. 

To  conjlrucl  cubic  and  biquadratic  equations.  The  roots 
of  a biquadratic  equation  may  be  determined  by  the  in- 
terfe&ions  of  two  conic  fedfions  ; for  the  equation  by 
which  the  ordinates  from  the  four  points  in  which  thefe 
conic  fedfions  may  cut  one  another  can  be  determined,  will 
arire  to  four  dimenfions ; and  the  conic  fedtions  may  be  af- 
fumed  in  fuch  a manner,  as  to  make  this  equation  coincide 
with  any  propofed  biquadratic  : fo  that  the  ordinates  from 
thefe  four  interfedlions  will  be  equal  to  the  roots  of  the  pro- 
pofed biquadratic. 

If  one  of  the  interfe&ions  of  the  conic  fedtion  falls  upon 
the  axis,  then  one  of  the  ordinates  vanifhes,  and  the  equa- 
tion by  which  thefe  ordinates  are  determined,  will  then  be 
of  three  dimenfions  only,  or  a cubic  ; to  which  any  propofed 
cubic  equation  may  be  accommodated.  So  that  the  three 
remaining  ordinates  will  be  the  three  roots  of  that  propofed 
cubic.  The  conic  fedlions  for  this  purpofe  fhould  be  fuch 
as  are  mod1  eafily  dtferibed.  The  circle  may  be  one,  and 
the  parabola  is  ufually  affumed  for  the  other. 

Let  A P E (fig.  13.)  be  the  common  Apollonian  para- 
bola. Take  on  its  axis  the  line  AB  = half  of  its  para- 
meter. Let  C be  any  point  in  the  plane  of  the  parabola, 
and  from  it  as  a centre  deferibe,  with  any  radius  CP,  a 
circle  meeting  the  parabola  in  P.  Let  P M,  C D,  be  per- 
pendiculars on  the  axis  in  M and  D,  and  let  C N,  parallel 
to  the  axis,  meet  PM  in  N. 

Then  wall  always  C P2  = C ISP  + N P2  (47  E.  1.) 

Put  C P = <2,  the  parameter  of  the  parabola  = b A D = Ct 
DC  = (/,  A M = *,  PM=y. 


Find  betwixt  AC  = ; {fig.  10.)  and  CB  = i/, 
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Then  C N*  = * + e\  , N P 2 = y -J  d\  ; and  * + e[  + 

y + dl2—  a2.  (*co  c is  the  difference  of  * and  c inde- 
finitely, whichever  of  the  two  is  greatelf.  That  is, 
x2  ± 2 c x T c1  + / i:  dy  + d2  — a2.  But  from  the  11a- 
3 S litre 
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at  the  diftance 


ture  of  the  parabola,  / — bx,  and  x®  s=  y ; fubftituting  and  b — 

y 4 i c y~ 

therefore  thefe  values  for  x2,  and  x,  it  will  be  — i — - — 

+ / ± 2 dy  + c9  4-  d2  — a2  = o.  Or,  multiplying  by  £% 

^ -(-  i b c + IP  X y2  i 2 dl2  Y.  y c2  d~  — a 2 X b~  — o. 

Which  may  l-eprefent  any  biquadratic  equation  that  wants 
the  fecond  term  ; fince  fuch  values  may  be  found  for  a,  b,  c, 
and  d,  by  comparing  this  with  any  propofed  biquadratic,  as 
to  make  them  coincide.  And  then  the  ordinates  from  the 
points,  P,  P,  P,  P,  on  the  axis  will  be  equal  to  the  roots  of 
that  propofed  biquadratic.  And  this  may  be  done,  though 
the  parameter  of  the  parabola  (viz.  b)  be  given  : that  is,  if 
you  hhve  a parabola  already  made  or  given,  by  it  alone  you 
may  refolve  all  biquadratic  equations,  and  you  will  only 
need  to  vary  the  centre  of  your  circle  and  its  radius. 

If  the  circle  deferibed  from  the  centre,  C,  pafs  through  the 
vertex  A,  (fig.  14  ) then  CP2  = CA'!  = CD2  -J-AD2, 
that  is,  a2  — d2  + c' ; and  the  lalt  term  of  the  biquadratic 
(c1  + dP  — cr)  will  vanilh  ; therefore,  dividing  the  reft 
by y,  there  arifes  the  cubic, y3*  + ibc-\-b2Xyff'i  db '2  = o. 

Let  the  cubic  equation  propofed  to  be  refolved  be  y 3* 

-Fpyffr  — o.  Compare  the  terms  of  thefe  two  equa- 
tions, and  you  will  have  + 2 b c + b2  = + p,  and  i 

2 db2  = ±r,  or,  Te  = -T~,  and  d — ±— rr.  From 
22  b 2 b' 

which  you  have  this  conftruftion  of  the  cubic  y3*  A py  + 
r — o,  by  means  of  any  given  parabola  APE. 

From  the  point  B take  in  the  axis  (forward,  if  the  equation 
has  — p,  but  backwards,  if  p is  poftive)  the  line  BD  = 
p r 

~~  ; then  raife  the  perpendicular  D C = — — , and  from  C 

deferibe  a circle  puffing  through  the  vertex  A,  meeting  the  pa- 
rabola in  P,  fo  frail  the  ordinate  P M be  one  of  the  roots  of  the 
cubic  yl*  ± p y i r — °. 

The  ordinates  that  ftand  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  axis  with 
the  centre  C are  negative  or  affirmative,  according  as  the 
Iaft  term  r is  negative  or  affirmative  ; and  thofe  ordinates 
have  always  contrary  figns  that  ftand  on  different  fides  of  the 
axis.  The  roots  are  found  of  the  fame  value,  only  they 
have  contrary  figns,  when  r is  pofitive  as  when  it  is  nega- 
tive ; the  fecond  term  of  the  equation  being  wanting. 

A cubic  equation,  that  has  all  its  roots  equal,  may  be 
conftrudfed  by  a circle.  Let  tbe  radius  OB( fig.  [(.)  = R, 
the  fine  EF  = j,  G H the  fine  of  the  arc  G B or  ^ BE. 

A j-3 

Then,  by  trigonometry,  3 s — = GH.  Draw  C D 

parallel  to  A B,  and  put  S F = c,  E S = )t,  G H = 3 ; 

* = J,  whence  3 x c + x — x 7+  x|3  = l ; 


— — — + — p,  Hence  we  obtain  the  following 
PP~  37  3;  . 

rule  for  the  folution  of  the  given  equation  7 + p 7 + qx 

2 

+ r — o.  With  the  radius  —7  pp — 3 q deferibe  the  circle 
BGAK  (fig . 16.)  Draw  the  diameter  A B,  and  CD 
parallel  to  it  at  the  diftance  of  — p ; above  it,  if  it  be  -j- p, 
but  below  it,  if  it  be  — p.  Draw  alfo  Z G parallel  to  A B, 


9 r p q 


pp 


4 — b,  above  it,  if  it  be  affirm?.- 

3 7 '*■ 


live,  or  below  it,  if  negative.  Let  it  cut  the  circle  in  G. 

Take  the  arc  B P = — B G,  and  make  P Q = OK  =: 
.3  ^ 

I\  P.  From  the  points  P,  Q,  K,  let  fall  perpendiculars 
upon  the  line  C D,  which  will  be  the  roots  of  the  equation  ; 
the  affirmative  above  the  line,  and  the  negative  below  it, 
N.  E.  If  3 q be  greater  than  pp,  the  equation  is  impoffible  ; 
for  in  this  cafe  the  equation  has  two  impoflible  roots.  Alfo, 

if_^>  = o,  then  the  radius  of  the  circle  0B  = — 7 — 3 q, 

and  C D coincides  with  A B ; and  the  diftance  of  Z G from 

A B is  — ; — . And  if  q be  affirmative,  the  equation  is  im- 

poffible*.  Thefe  conftruflions  are  eafy  : e.g.  1.  Let  7 -j- 

2 

9 x2  — 22  x — ico  = o.  Here  the  radius  O B = — • 

3 

- 2 - j 

^ p p — 32,=  — 7 81 06=  8.0829,  a°d  — p = 3>  the 

3 3 

diftance  of  C D above  A B.  And  — — — + —p  = 

O o PP- 39  3 r 

— 10S0  + 198  2 , 

— 4 X 0 = — 6+6  = 0,  the  diftance 

81+06  3 

of  G Z from  A B,  which  therefore  coincides  with  it ; and 
the  arc  B G,  and  alfo  its  third  part  is  o,  and  P falls  on  B ; 
and  making  P Qj=  Q_K  = K P,  and  letting  fall  perpendi- 
culars on  CD,  we  ffiall  have  P S = — 3,  Q/T  = + 4,  and 
KT  = — 10,  the  three  roots  required. 

E.  G.  2.  Suppofe  x3  — 17  x2  + 82  x — 120  = o.  The 


radius  O B (fig.  18.)  = — 7 289 


246  =4.37  ; — p 


then 


and  this  reduced  will  give  7 + 3 c x2  -f-  3 cc  x + c3 

~-^RR  + ~Urr  = 0. 

4 4 

-rRR 

...  4 

Suppofe  this  cubic  equation  to  be  given;  viz.  x3ffpx 2 
+ y*+r=o.  Comparing  this  with  the  former,  and 
equating  the  coefficients,  we  fhall  have  p=3c,  and  c = 

"Zfipi  alfo  q = 3 c c — -RR= — PP~  ~~  RR;  whence 
3 4 3 4 


R = — 7 p p 

3 


and  r=c2  + — 3 R R - — c RR, 
4 4 


= — 5.66,  the  diftance  of  CD  below  A B,  and  — — — 

PP-  3? 

2 — 1080  + r 504  24 

3 289  — 246  3 ‘ ^ 3 

— 4.03 1,  the  diftance  of  G Z below  A B.  Take  B P the 

third  part  of  B G,  and  making  P Qj=  QJ£  = K P ; and 
meafuring  the  perpendiculars  upon  CD,  we  have  P S = 
+ 4,  Q_T  = + 10,  and  KV  = 3,  the  roots  of  the 

equation. 

E.  G,  3.  Let  7 — 1331+12=0.  In  this  example p—  o, 
and  therefore  CD  (fg.  19.)  coincides  with  AB;  and  the 

radius  OB  = — 7 — 3 q — — 7 20  = 4.18;  and  ^ 
_,6  3 3 ^ 9 

— ==  2-77j  diftance  of  Z G above  A B.  Take 

the  arc  B P = <1  arc  B G,  and  make  P (7=  Q^K  = K P, 

and  let  fall  perpendiculars  on  AB  ; then  P S = + 1,  Q^T 
= + 3)  aRd  KV=  — 4,  will  be  the  roots  required. 

If 
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If  the  roots  of  a cubic  equation,  ad  — - q x + r = c,  be 
poffible,  they  may  be  found  by  means  of  a table  of  colines. 
Let  D AC  (Jig.  20.)  be  an  angle  whofe  coline,  to  the 
radius  in,  is  x ; in  A D take  A B = m ; from  B,  as  a centre, 
v.uth  the  radius  BA,  dtferibe  a circle  cutting  A M in  C, 
and  from  C,  with  the  fame  radius,  deferibe  a circle  cutting 
A D in  D ; join  B C,  CD,  and  draw  B K,  D M,  at  right 
angles  to  AM,  and  C L at  right  angles  to  A D.  Then, 
the  triangles  B A C and  BCD  being  ifofceles,  the  angles 
B A C and  B C A are  equal,  as  alfo  C B D and  C D B ; 
and  the  perpendiculars  B K,  C L,  bifed  the  bafes  A C, 
BD.  Alfo,  the  angle  DBC  = BAC  4-  BC  A = 
2 B A C ; and  the  angle  DCM  =CAD  + CDA  = 
CAD  + CBD  = CAD  + 2 C A D = 3 C A D. 
Let  C M,  the  coline  of  the  angle  D C M to  the  radius  m, 
be  called  c ; thence,  from  the  fimilar  triangles  ABK,  ACL, 

A B : A K : : A C : A L,  or  m : x ::  2 x : - — - — 


2 x 
m 


AL  ; and  A L — A B = m — BL;  hence  AD, 


or  A L -f  B L = — m 

m 


Again,  A B : A K 


A D : A M,  or 


4 .V' 


4 x 


1 . _ 


A M,  and  AM  — A C = C M ~ - ■ — — 2~x=:c;  there- 
in 

fore  4 x’  — 3 mQx  = nrc , and  4.V3  — 3 ?n7x  — m*c  — o. 
Let  the  equation  4.M3  — 3 in'1  x — nrc  — o,  or  *3  — 

x' — o,  be  made  to  coincide  with  the  eauation 

4 4 


3 m 


x 3 — q x 4-  r = o;  that  is,  let 

= J — ! and  f = 


= q,  and 


4 


r,  or  m 


: then,  from  a table  of 

3 r 


to  the  radius 


, and  the  cofine  of  one-third  of  this  angle,  to  the 


3 9 

cofines,  find  the  angle  whofe  cofine  is 

JH  . 

fame  radius,  is  one  value  of  x.  Hence  it  follows,  1.  That  if 
A be  the  arc  whofe  cofine  is  c , and  P the  whole  circum- 
ference, c is  alfo  the  cofine  of  A + P,  or  A -j-  2 P;  there- 
fore the  cofines  of  — — — , and  — — ? , are  alfo  values 

3 3 

2.  Since  the  radius  is  greater  than  the  cofine, 

4 q.  . 3 r 4 q . , or5  . 

— - lsgreaterthan , or  — is  greater  tnan ; that 

3 9 3 9 


of  x. 

J 


is,  — is  greater  than  — : therefore  this  folution  can  only  be 

27  " 4 

applied  when  the  roots  of  the  cubic  equations  are  poffible. 

Vieta,  in  his  “ Canonica  Recenfione  affedionum  geome- 
tricarum,"  and  Ghetaldus,  in  his  “ Opus  pefthumum  de 
Refolutione  et  Compofitione  Mathematica,"  and  aifo  Des 
Cartes,  in  his  “ Geometria,"  have  Ihewn  how  to  conftrud 
fimp'e  and  quadratic  equations.  Des  Cartes  lias  alto  (hewn 
how  to  conftrud  cubic  and  biquadratic  equations,  by  the  in- 
terfedion  of  a circle  and  parabola;  and  the  fame  has  been 
done  bv  Baker  in  his  “ Clavis  Geometrica,”  or  “ Geome- 
trical Key."  (See  the  article  Baker.)  But  the  genuine 
foundation  of  all  their  conftrudions  was  fir  ft  laid  and  ex- 
plained by  Slufius  in  his  “ Mefolabium,"  pars  2.  This  doc- 
trine is  alfo  treated  of  by  De  la  Hire,  in  a fmall  treatife, 
entitled,  “ La  Conftrudion  des  Equations  Analytiques,” 
annexed  to  his  “ Conic  Sedions."  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  at 


the  end  of  his  “Algebra,"  has  given  the  conftrudion  of 
cubic  and  biquadratic  equations  mechanically;  and  alto  by 
the  conchoid  and  ciffoic,  as  well  as  the  conic  fedions.  See 
a!fi>  Dr.  Halley’s  conftrudion  of  cubic  and  biquadratic  equa- 
tions, and  Colfon’s  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadions;  the 
Marquis  de  PHofpital  “ Traite  Anaiytique  des  Stdions 
Coniques,"  lib.  iv. ; and  Maclaurin’s  “Algebra,"  part  iii. 
chap.  3.  However,  the  intent  of  thefe  geometrical  con- 
ftrudions is  more  readily  anfwered  by  the  method  of  ex- 
trading roots  by  converging  feries  and  approximation  ; and 
therefore  this  mode  of  obtaining  them  is  very  much  laid 
a fide. 

Construction,  or  Syntax,  in  Grammar,  denotes  the 
arranging  and  conceding  of  the  words  of  a fentence,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  the  language.  See  Syntax. 

The  conftrudion  is  generally  more  fimple,  eafy,  and  di- 
red,  in  the  modern  tongues  than  in  the  ancient:  we  have 
very  few  of  thofe  invc'rfions  which  occafion  fo  much  embar- 
raftmeut  and  obfeurity  in  the  Latin ; our  thoughts  are 
tifually  delivered  in  the  fame  order  in  which  the  imagination 
conceives  them  : the  nominative  cafe,  for  inftance,  always 
precedes  the  verb,  and  the  verb  goes  before  the  oblique 
cafes  it  governs. 

The  Greeks  and  Latins,  M.  St.  Evremont  obferves, 
ufually  end  their  periods,  where,  in  good  fenfe  and  reafon, 
they  fhould  have  begun  them;  and  the  elegance  ot  their 
language  confilts,  in  fome  meafure,  in  this  capricious  ar- 
rangement, or  rather  in  this  tranfpofal  and  diforder  of  the 
words. 

Conftrudion  is  either  fimple  or  figurative.  Simple,  is  that 
wherein  all  the  terms,  or  parts  of  the  difeourfe,  are  placed 
in  their  natural  order. 

Figurative  conJlruBion,  is  that  wherein  we  recede  from 
this  limplicity,  and  ufe  certain  exprefiions,  fhorter,  and  more 
elegant  than  nature  affords. 

The  fyntax,  or  conftrudion  of  words,  is  diftinguifhed 
into  two  parts,  concord  and  government,  or  regimen. 

Construction  of  deeds  and  ‘wills,  in  haw,  is  regulated 
by  fome  general  rules  and  maxims,  which  have  been  laid 
down  by  courts  of  juftice-  Thefe  are,  1.  That  the  con- 
ftrudion be  favourable,  and  as  near  the  minds  and  apparent 
intents  of  the  parties,  as  the  rules  of  law  will  admit.  For 
the  maxims  of  law  are,  that  “ verba  intentioni  debent  infer- 
vire;”  and  “ benigne  interpretamur  chartS9  propter  fimph- 
citatem  laicorum."  And  therefore  the  conftrudion  mull 
alfo  be  reafonable,  and  agreeable  to  common  underftanding. 

2.  That  “ quoties  in  verbis  nulla  eft  arr.biguitas,  ibi  nutia. 
expofitio  contra  verba  fienda  eft;”  but  that  where  thp  in- 
tention is  clear,  too  minute  a flrefs  be  not  laid  on  the  find 
and  precife  fignification  of  words;  “ nam  qui  haeret  in  lit  era, 
hmret  in  eortice."  Therefore,  by  a grant  of  a remainder  a 
reverfion  may  well  pafs,  and  e converfo.  Another  maxirn  of 
law  is,  that  “ mala  grammatica  non  vitiat  chartam;"  neither 
falfe  Englilh  nor  falfe  Latin  will  deftroy  a deed.  3.  That 
the  conftrudion  be  made  upon  the  entire  deed,  and  not 
merely  upon  disjointed  parts  of  it.  “ Nam  ex  antecedentibus 
et  confeqiientibus  fit  optima  interpretatio."  And  there- 
fore that  every  part  of  it  be  (if  poffiole)  made  to  take  ef- 
fed;  and  no  word  but  what  mav  operate  in  fome  fhape  or 
other.  “Nam  verba  debent  intelligi  cum  elfedu,  ut  res 
magis  valeat  quam  pereat.”  4.  That  the  deed  be  taken 
molt  ftrongly  againft  him  that  is  the  agent  or  contrador, 
and  in  favour  of  the  other  party.  “ Verba  fortius  acci- 
piuntur contra  proferentem."  As,  if  tenant  in  fee-lknple 
grants  to  any  one  an  eftate  for  life,  generally,  it  ihall  be 
conftrued  an  eftate  for  the  life  of  the  grantee.  $.  That,  if 
the  words  will  bear  two  lenfes,  one  agreeable  to,  and  an-,  t 
3 S 2 .other 
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ether  asainft  law.  that  fcnfe  be  preferred  which  is  mod 
agreeable  to  it.  As,  if  tenant  in  tail  lets  a leafe  to  have 
and  to  hold  during  life  generally,  it  fhall  be  continued  to  be 
a leafe  for  his  own  life  only,  for  that  Hands  with  the  law  ; 
and  not  for  the  life  of  the  hffee,  which  is  beyond  his  power 
to  grant.  6.  That,  if  there  be  in  a deed  two  claufes  fo  to- 
tally repugnant  to  each  other,  that  they  cannot  Hand  to- 
gether, the  fir  it  fhall  be  received,  and  the  latter  rtjefted. 
In  this  refpeft  it  differs  from  a will;  for  there,  of  two  fuch 
repugnant  claufes  the  latter  (hall  Hand.  In  both  cafes, 
however,  we  fhould  endeavour  to  reconcile  them.  7.  I hat 
a devife  be  molt  favourably  expounded,  to  purfue  if  pofiibie 
the  will  of  the  devifor,  who,  for  want  of  advice  or  learning, 
may  have  omitted  the  legal  or  proper  phrafes.  Hence  the 
law. often  difpenfes  with  the  want  of  words  in  devifes,  that 
are  abfoluteiy  requifite  in  ail  other  initruments.  Thus,  a 
fee  may  be  conveyed  without  words  of  inheritance  ; and 
an  eflate-tail  without  words  of  procreation.  By  a will  alfo 
an  tffate  may  pais  by  mere  implication,  without  any  exprefs 
words  to  direft  its  courie.  With  regard  to  a will,  in  this 
refpeft,  there  is  no  d ftir.ftion  between  the  rules  of  law  and 
of  equity  ; for  the  will,  being  confidered  in  both  courts  in 
the  light  of  a limitation  of  ufes,  is  conHrued  in  each  with 
equal  favour  and  benignity,  and  expounded  rather  on  its  own 
particular  circumHances,  than  by  any'  general  rules  of  pofi- 
tive  law.  B-acktl.  Comm.  b.  ii.  ch.  23. 

Construction  of  Statutes,  comprehends  the  following 
rules:  1.  In  the  contlruftion  of  remedial  flatutes  there  are 
three  points  which  require  confideration,  viz.  the  old  law, 
the  mifchief,  and  the  remedy;  that  is,  how  the  common 
law  Hood  at  the  making  of  the  aft  ; what  the  mifchief  was, 
for  which  the  common  law  did  not  provide  ; and  what  re- 
medy the  parliament  hath  provided  to  cure  this  mifchief. 
And  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  judge  fo  to  conllrue  the  aft,  as 
to  fupprefs  the  mifchief  and  advance  the  remedy.  An  in- 
Hance  may  be  fpecified  in  the  reflraining  fiat,  of  13  Eliz. 
c.  10.  By  the  common  law',  ecclefiaflical  corporations 
might  let  as  long  leafes  as  they  thought  proper  ; the  mif- 
chief was,  that  they  let  long  and  unreafonable  ltafes,  to  the 
impoverishment  of  their  fucceffors  : the  remedy  applied  by 
the  fiatute  was  the  making  void  all  leafes  by  eccleliafiical 
bodies  for  longer  terms  than  three  lives,  or  2 1 yearn.  In 
th  e conltruftion  of  this  llatute,  it  is  held,  that  leafes,  though 
for  a longer  term,  if  made  by  a bifhop,  are  not  void  during 
the  bifhop’s  continuance  in  his  fee ; or,  if  made  by  a dean 
and  chapter,  they  are  not  void  during  the  continuance  of 
the  dean  : for  the  aft  was  made  for  the  benefit  and  protec- 
tion of  the  fucceffor.  The  mifchief  is,  therefore,  fuffi- 
ciently  fuppreifed,  by  vacating  them  after  the  determination 
of  the  intereft  of  the  grantors ; but  the  leafes,  during  their 
continuance,  being  not  within  the  mifchief,  are  not  within 
the  remedy.  2.  A fiatute,  which  treats  of  things  cr  per- 
fons  of  an  inferior  rank,  cannot,  by  any  general  words,  be 
extended  to  thofe  of  a fuperior.  Thus,  a fiatute,  treating 
of  “ deans,  prebendaries,  parfons,  vicars,  and  others  having 
J'piritual promotion ,”  is  held  not  to  extend  to  bifhops,  though 
they  have  fpiritual  promotion  ; deans  being  the  higheft  per- 
fons  named,  and  bifhops  being  of  a ft  ill  higher  order.  3. 
Penal  fiatute3  mult  be  conftrued  ftriclly.  Thus,  by  the 
fiatute  14  Geo.  II.  c.  6.  Healing  fheep,  or  other  cattle , was 
made  felony,  by  benefit  of  clergy  : but  or  other  cattle  being 
confidered  as  too  loofe  an  exprefiion  for  creating  a capital 
offence,  the  aft  was  held  to  extend  to  nothing  but  mere 
fheep.  In  the  next  fefiions  it  was  therefore  found  neceffary 
to  make  another  fiatute,  13  Geo.  II.  c.  34.  extending  the 
former  to  bulls,  co  vs,  oxen,  fieers,  bullocks,  heifers,  calves, 
and  lambs,  by  name.  4.  Statutes  agamft  frauds  are  to  be 
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liberally  and  beneficially  expounded.  5.  One  part  of  a As- 
tute mud  be  fo  confirued  by  another,  that  the  whole  may 
(if  pofiibie)  Hand  : “ ut  res  magis  valeat,  quam  pereat.” 
As  if  land  bevelled  in  the  king  and  his  heirs  by  aft  of  par- 
liament, faving  the  right  of  A.  ; and  A.  has  at  that  time  a 
leafe  of  it  for  three  years  ; here  A.  fhall  hold  it  for  his  term 
of  three  years,  and  afterwards  it  (hall  go  to  the  king.  . 6.  A 
faving,  totally  repugnant  to  the  body  of  the  aft,  is  void. 
If,  therefore,  an  aft  of  parliament  veils  land  in  the  king  and 
his  heirs,  faving  the  right  of  all  perions  vvhomfoever  ; or 
veils  the  land  of  A.  in  the  king,  faving  the  right  of  A. : in 
either  of  thefe  cafes  the  faving  is  totally  repugnant  to  the 
body  of  the  fiatute,  and  (if  good)  would  render  the  fiatute 
of  no  effeft  or  operation  ; and  therefore  the  faving  is  void, 
and  the  land  veils  abfoluteiy  in  the  king.  7.  Where  the 
common  law  and  a fiatute  differ,  the  common  laiv  gives 
place  to  the  fiatute  ; and  an  old  fiatute  gives  place  to  a new 
one  : and  this  upon  a general  principle  of  univerfal  law,  that 
“ leges  polleriores  priores  contrarias  abrogant confonarit 
to  which  it  was  laid  down  by  a law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  at 
Rome,  that  “ quod  populus  poftremum  juffit,  id  jus  ratum 
ello.”  This  is  to  be  underftood  only  when  the  latter  fia- 
tute is  couched  in  negative  terms,  or  where  its  matter  is  fo 
clearly  repugnant,  that  it  neceflarily  implies  a negative. 
But  if  both  afts  be  merely  affirmative,  and  the  fubfiance 
flic.'!  that  both  may  (land  together,  here  the  latter  does  not 
repeal  the  former,  but  they  fhall  both  have  a concurrent  effi- 
cacy. 8.  If  a fiatute,  that  repeals  another,  is  itfelf  after- 
wards repealed,  the  firft  llatute  is  hereby  revived,  without 
any  formal  words  for  that  purpofe.  9.  Afts  of  parliament, 
derogatory  from  the  power  of  fubfequent  parliaments,  bind 
not.  10.  Afts  of  parliament,  that  are  impoffible  to  be  per- 
formed, are  of  no  validity  ; and  if  out  of  them  arife  colla- 
terally any  abfurd  confequences,  manifeftly  contradiftory  to 
common  reafon,  they  are,  with  regard  to  thofe  collateral 
confequence^,  void.  Some  have  laid  down  this  rule  more 
largely,  alleging  that  afts  of  parliament,  contrary  to  reafon, 
are  void.  We  may  further  o'oferve,  that  equity  is  frequently 
called  in  to  affift,  to  moderate,  and  to  explain  pofitive  laws. 
Ncverthelefs,  our  courts  of  equity  are  only  converfant  in 
matters  of  property.  For  the  freedom  of  our  conftitution 
will  not  allow,  that  in  criminal  cafes  a power  Ihould  be 
lodged  in  any  judge,  to  conllrue  the  law  otherwile  than  ac- 
cording to  the  letter.  This  caution,  while  it  admirably 
protefts  the  public  liberty,  can  never  bear  bard  upon  indi- 
viduals. A man  cannot  fuffer  more  punilhment  than  the  law 
affigns,  but  he  may  fuffer  lefs.  The  laws  cannot  be  drained 
by  partiality  to  ir.flift  a penalty  beyond  what  the  letter  will 
warrant ; but  in  cafes  where  the  letter  induces  any  apparent 
hardlhip,  the  crown  has  the  power  to  pardon.  Blackll. 
Com.  vol.  i.  Introd.  § 3. 

CONSTRUCTION  Military.  This  term,  in  its  ge- 
neral and  unlimited  acceptation,  extends  to  the  confirufting 
of  every  fort  of  military  work.  But  it  is  commonly  and 
peculiarly  applied  to  the  conflruftion  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  various  fyllems  of  fortification  that  have  been  de- 
livered by  writers  on  the  fnbjeft  in  different  nations  and 
languages.  And  to  this  application  of  it  we  (hall  chiefly 
attend. 

Fear  and  neceffity  mull  have  firfi  given  rife  to  works  of 
defence  or  fortification,  of  which  the  objeft  originally  was 
fafety  or  Fcurity.  And  although  there  mull  have  been 
quarrels  ever  lince  there  have  been  men,  we  have  every  rea- 
fon to  luppofe  that  the  ereftion  of  works  of  defence,  even 
of  the  limpleft  kind,  were  fubfequent  to  the  filhing  and 
bunting  Hate  of  fociety,  and  even  in  a great  meafure  to  that 
of  the  paitoral. 
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The  difcovery  of  America,  which  exhibited  men  in  a 
much  iimpler  hate  of  fociety  than  any  that  was  recorded 
prior  to  that  event  in  hiftory,  facred  or  profane,  afforded 
no  fpecimens  or  traces  of  fuch  works  among  tribes  who  had 
not  formed  fome  fort  of  villages,  and  become  partly,  at  lea  ft 
ftationary,  by  paying  fome  attention  to  agriculture.  The 
form  and  ftruifture  of  works  of  defence,  varied  gradually 
with  the  means  and  the  modes  of  attacking  them.  At  firft, 
a iimple  row  of  pickets,  or  a ditch,  with  that  addition,  was 
deemed  fufficient.  Afterwards,  in  woody  countries  (and  all 
countrieshave  been  more orlefs covered  with  woods)anenceinte 
or  enclofure  of  folid  timber  was  made  ufe  of.  Sometimes  the 
walls  round  towns  were  raffed  with  beams,  earth,  and  ftones. 
This  mode  of  eredting  them  appears  to  have  prevailed  among 
the  Gauls,  in  the  time  of  Julius  Csefar,  who,  in  the  23d 
chapter  or  fedtion  of  his  feventh  book,  “ De  Beilo  Gal- 
lico,”  expreffes  hinfftlf  on  the  fubjedt  in  the  following 
words. 

“ Muris  autem  omnibus  Gallicis  hsec  fere  forma  eft.  Tra- 
bes  direddse  perpetuae  in  longitudinem,  paribus  intervallis,  dif- 
tantes  inter  l'e  binos  pedes,  in  folo  collocantur.  Eoe  revin- 
cuntur  introrfus,  et  muito  aggere  veftiuntur.  Ea  autem, 
quas  diximus  intervalla  grandibus  in  fronte  taxis  effarciuntur. 
Iis  collocatis  et  coagmentatis,  alius  infuper  ordo  adjicitur, 
ut  idem  illud  intervailum  fervetur,  neque  inter  fe  contingant 
trabes,  fed  paribus  intermiffae  fpatiis  lingulae  fingulis  taxis 
interjedlis  arte  eontineantur  : lie  deinceps  omne  opus  con- 
texitur  dum  jnfta  muri  altitudo  expleatur.  Hoc  quum  in 
fpeciem  varietatemque  opus  deforme  non  eft,  alternis  trabibus 
aut  faxis,  quse  redlis  lineis  fuos  ordines  fervant,  turn  ad  uti- 
litatem  et  defeniionem  urbium  fummam  habet  opportunita- 
tem,  quod  et  ab  incendio  lapis,  et  ab  ariete  materia  defen- 
dit,  qus  perpetuis  trabibus  pedes  quadragenos,  plerum- 
que  introrfus  revinfta,  neque  perrumpi  neque  di  ft  rah  i po- 
Uft” 

In  fome  parts  of  Ruffia,  there  are  even  at  this  day  towns 
defended  by  wooden  walls;  and  in  America  there  are  fome 
works,  even  with  frnall  baftions,  compofed  entirely  of  wood 
or  timber. 

In  countries,  however,  either  con fiderably  cleared,  or  not 
abundantly  fupplied  with  timber,  ftones  come  chiefly,  and 
almoft  folely,  to  be  made  ufe  of  for  erecting  walls  round 
their  towns  and  cities.  Thefe  walls  were  at  firft  fimpleftone 
enclofnres,  of  a fufficient  height  to  prevent  furprifes,  and 
thicknefs  at  top  for  three  or  four  men  to  walk  a-breaft. 
But  having  no  flanking  defences,  they  occaiioned  dead  or 
unfeen  parts  throughout  their  whole  extent;  by  which  means 
the  affailants,  as  foon  as  they  got  near  the  foot  of  them, 
were  almoft  as  much  fereened  or  covered  from  the  view  of 
thofe  who  defended  them,  as  they  on  the  other  hand  were 
from  theirs.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience  and  defedi, 
openings  were  made  on  the  top  of  fuch  a wall,  and  loop- 
holes. This  contrivance,  however,  did  not  afford  a com- 
plete remedy,  or  entirely  remove  the  defeft.  For  the  op- 
pofite  fides  of  every  adjacent  two  of  thefe  openings  and  loop- 
holes, which  were  wider  within  than  without,  produced, 
formed  with  the  front  of  the  wall  a triangular  fpace,  that 
could  not  be  feen  or  commanded  from  them.  To  remove 
this  defeft,  fquare  towers  were  added  to  the  wall  at  diftances 
from  one  another,  fuited  to  the  miffile  weapons  then  in  ufe, 
with  one  face  of  each  looking  towards  the  field.  This  mode, 
however,  of  enclofing  towns,  was  ftill  found  to  be  imperfeft 
and  deieftive,  as  the  face  of  each  of  thofe  towers  that 
fronted  the  field,  could  not  be  feen  from  any  other  part,  and 
of  courfe  could  not  be  defended.  Round  towers  were  there- 
fore introduced  inftead  of  them,  as  creating  fewer  dead  parts, 
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and  ns  being  better  calculated  for  refifting  battering  engines. 
This  method  was  pradlifed  a long  time,  and  would,  in  all 
human  probability,  have  continued  iu  ufe  had  it  not  been 
for  the  invention  of  gun-powder,  which  changed  the  inode 
of  attacking  places,  and  of  courfe  rendered  alterations  iu 
that  of  defending  them  neceffary.  Even  after  the  applica- 
tion of  that  powerful  and  inflammable  fubftance  to  military 
purpofes,  bulwarks,  or  large  ballions,  of  a round  form,  con- 
tinued for  a long  time  in  ufe.  Moft  of  thefe  have  been 
either  taken  down,  or  changed  into  angular  ones.  But  fe- 
veral  ftill  remain,  and  are  to  be  feen  in  different  parts  of 
Europe. 

The  inteftine  wars  which  harraffed  Italy  for  a length  of 
time,  taught  the  Italians  experience  in  war,  and  the  necef- 
fity  of  attending  to  every  thing  that  contributed  to  improve 
the  art  of  defence.  They  were  accordingly  the  firft  people 
in  Europe  who  fixed  the  idea  of  modern  fortification,  and 
reduced  it  to  a fort  of  fyftem.  Unaccuftomed  then,  how- 
ever, to  the  effe&s  of  ftiells,  and  a numerous  artillery,  they 
confined  their  improvements  chiefly  to  the  covering  of 
two  guns  in  each  flank,  for  difputing  the  paffage  of  the 
ditch. 

1 'he  war,  which  afterwards  broke  out  in  the  Low  Countries, 
and  continued  during  eighty  years  with  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  valour  and  obftinacy,  and  a deftruftion  of  the 
human  race,  of  which  there  are  but  few  examples,  contri- 
buted a good  deal  to  the  advancement  of  this  feience.  The 
Dutch,  who  alone,  and  unfupported,  had  to  oppofe  for  a 
long  time  the  whole  preffureof  a power  fo  formidable  as  that 
of  Spain  then  was,  made  great  progrefs  in  the  attack  and 
defence  of  places.  And  it  is  from  that  time  that  we  ought 
to  date  the  epoch  of  the  fuperiority  which  the  former  of 
thefe  has  acquired  over  the  latter. 

The  following  is  Errard’s  method  of  conftruftion.  He 
fortifies  inwards  ; and  his  line  of  defence  is  rafant  in  all 
figures.  He  makes  his  flank  from  the  fquare,  up  to  the 
odftagon,  inclufive,  perpendicular  to  the  face  of  the  baftion. 
But,  in  all  other  polygons,  he  makes  it  perpendicular  to 
the  curtain. 

The  flanked  angle,  or  faliant  angle  of  the  baftion, 
is,  >n  the  fquare,  equal  to  fixty  degrees,  in  the  penta- 
gon, to  eighty,  and  in  all  other  polygons,  to  ninety  de- 
grees. 

For  inftarce,  let  AB  ( Plate  V.  Fortification,  fig.  1.)  be  the 
fide  of  a hexagon,  of  which  Oisthecentre.  Drawthe  radii  AO, 
BO,  at  the  extremities  A,B,  of  the  exterior  fide  A B,  make 
the  angles  OAF,  O B E,  each  equal  to  forty-five  degrees. 
From  the  points  A,  B,  draw  right  lines  A E,  BF,  biufting 
thefe  angles,  and  meeting  BE,  A F,  in  the  points  E,F. 
Then  thefe  laft-mentioned  points  E,  F,  willbe  the  terminations 
of  the  curtain  E F,  of  the  lines  of  defence  A F,  BE,  and 
of  the  flanks  EC,  F D,  which  in  all  figures,  up  to  the  oc- 
tagon inclufive,  are  by  this  conftru&ion  perpendicular  to 
A F,  BE,  the  lines  of  defence,  but  in  all  other  polygons 
to  E F,  the  curtain.  If  the  fame  confirmation  be  made  on 
each  of  the  other  fides  of  the  hexagon,  it  will  be  fortified. 
And  if  from  C,  D,  the  angles  of  the  epaules  or  fhouiders, 
right  lines  be  drawn  parallel  to  the  rafant  lines,  or  lines  of 
defence  A F,  BE,  we  get  the  counterfcarp  of  the  ditch.  On 
the  infide  he  makes  a rampart  equal  in  breadth  to  the  length 
of  one  of  the  flanks. 

Since  the  line  A B,  in  the  preceding  figure,  is  fuppoftd 
to  reprefent  the  fide  of  a regular  hexagon  inferibed  in  a 
circle,  the  angle  A O B of  the  centre  is  equal  to  60  de- 
grees, the  angle  A B K of  the  polygon  is  equal  to  120  de- 
grees; the  flanked  angles,  or  angles  of  the  baftions  LAC, 
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D B M,  are  each  of  them  equal  to  a right  one,  or  90  de- 
grees. The  angles  of  the  epaules  or  (boulders  ACE, 
B D F,  are  alto  each  of  them  equal  to  a right  angle. 
The  angle  dlminue  A F G,  or  BE  H,  or  the  angle 
ABE,  or  B A F,  formed  by  the  exterior  fide,  and  either 
line  of  defence  being  equal  to  the  difference  between  60  and 
4.1)  degrees,  is  of  courfe  equal  to  15  degrees.  The  angle 
C E F,  or  DFE  of  the  flank,  'is  equal  to  75  degrees,  and 
the  flanking  angle  CND,  is  equal  to  150  degrees.  But 
fince  the  angle  C A E,  which  is  half  the  flanked  angle,  or 
angle  of  the  baflion,  is  equal  to  45  degrees,  and  is  by 
conftru&ion  bifedted  by  the  right  line  A E,  each  of  the 
angles  CAE,  E A G is  equal  to  220  30'.  And  the  angle 
A EC,  the  complement  of  C AE  to  90°,  is  confequently  equal 
to  67°  30'.  The  angle  AEG  is  therefore  equal  to  370  30', the 
angle  AEF  to  1420  30';  the  angle  AGF  to  120  degrees, 
and  the  angle  E A B to  37°  30'.  Alfo  the  angle  A E B 
is  equal  to  1270  30'. 

Thus  then  all  the  neceffary  angles  are  known  for  calcu- 
lating the  different  parts  of  the  conftru&ion.  For  the  exte- 
rior iide  A B being  given,  the  line  of  defence  A F or  B E 
is  eafily  found  by  means  of  the  triangle  A F B,  or  the  tri- 
angle A E B,  by  the  following  analogies. 

As  the  fine  of  the  angle  A F B 
Is  to  the  fine  of  the  angle  ABF, 

So  is  the  fide  A B 
To  the  fide  A F. 

As  the  fine  of  the  angle  A E B 
Is  to  the  fine  of  the  angle  BAE, 

So  is  the  exterior  fide  A B 
To  the  line  of  defence  B E. 

And  the  right  line  A E,  or  its  equal  BF,  is  found  by 
the  following  analogy. 

As  the  fine  of  the  angle  A E B 
Is  to  the  fine  of  the  angle  ABE, 

So  is  the  exterior  fide  A B 
To  the  right  line  A E or  B F. 

And.  as  the  angle  ACE  is  a right  one,  we  get  the  face 
A C of  the  baflion,  and  the  flank  C E,  by  means  of  A E, 
and  the  following  analogies. 

As  radius 

Is  to  the  fine  of  the  angle  A E C, 

So  is  the  right  line  A E,  or  its  equal  B F, 

To  AC,  the  face  of  the  baflion,  or  its  equal  B D. 

And, 

As  radius 

Is  to  the  fine  of  the  angle  CAE, 

So  is  the  right  line  A E,  or  its  equal  B F, 

To  the  flank  C E,  or  its  equal  D F. 

The  perpendicular  to  the  exterior  fide  A B,  or  the  re&i- 
linear  diflance  from  the  middle  of  it,  to  the  point  N,  the 
interfeftion  of  the  rafant  lines,  or  lines  of  defence,  is  deter- 
mined by  this  analogy. 

As  radius 

Is  to  the  tangent  of  the  angle  BAN,  or  ABN, 

So  is  half  the  exterior  A B 

To  the  perpendicular  diftance  from  the  middle  there - 
of,  to  the  point  N. 

By  means  of  the  flar.k,  the  curtain  is  found  by  the  fol- 
lowing analogy. 

As  radius 

Is  to  the  fecant  of  the  angle  CEF,  or  DFE, 

So  is  the  flan  k C E,  or  D F, 

To  the  curtain  EF. 

And  the  capital  A G of  the  baflion  is  found  by  this  ana- 

kgy. 


As  the  fine  of  the  angle  AGE 
Is  to  the  fine  of  the  angle  AEG, 

So  is  the  right  line  A E 

To  the  capital  A G of  the  baflion. 

In  like  manner,  the  demi-gorge  E G,  or  F H,  is  found 
by  the  following  analogy. 

As  the  fine  of  the  angle  AGE 
Is  to  the  fine  of  the  angle  E A G, 

So  is  the  right  line  A E,  or  its  equal  B F. 

To  the  demi-gorge  G E,  or  its  equal  F H. 

The  calculation  of  thefe  different  parts  will  be  fimilar 
when  the  flank  is  perpendicular  to  the  curtain,  inftead  of 
the  lines  of  defence  as  in  polygons  above  an  cdlagon,  which  is 
effedfed  by  taking  the  right  lines  NC,  ND,  equal,  refpe&ive- 
ly,  to  the  lines  N E,  N F.  The  flanks  then  are  longer  and 
better. 

This  author  affigns  no  reafon  drawn  either  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  polygons,  or  their  capability  of  being  embraced 
or  defended  tor  the  length  of  his  perpendicular  or  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  angle  formed  by  an  exterior  fide,  and  a line 
of  defence.  And,  as  in  all  polygons,  from  the  hexagon 
upwards,  the  flanked  angle  or  fahant  angle  of  the  baflion, 
is  the  fame,  or  equal  to  90  degrees  ; his  conflrucfion  in  all 
polygons,  above  an  oftagon,  gives  this  perpendicular  or 
angle  much  greater  than  it  ought  to  be.  Thus,  in  a de- 

l8o°  — 360°,  pQo 

Cagon,  it  gives  this  angle  equal  to — = 

27°;  whereas,  it  ought  but  very  little  to  exceed  22|°. 

x8o° — 90° 

In  a dodecagon  is  given  this  angle  = — 

= 30°.  ; whereas  it  ought  only  to  be  about  240.  And  this 
conftrudlion  on  part  of  a right  line,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  a polygon  of  an  infinite  or  rather  indefinite  number  of  Tides, 
gives  this  angle  equal  to  45  degrees,  and  the  flanking  angles 
formed  by  the  interfedlions  of  the  lines  of  defence,  equal  each 
to  90  degrees.  The  lines  of  defence  in  this  cafe  exaefly  cor- 
relpond  with  Mcntalambert’s  conftrudlion  in  his  “ Fortifi- 
cation Perpendiculaire.” 

As  in  thisconftru&iontheanglediW/ZHfjOr  theangle  formed 
by  an  exterior  fide  and  aline  of  defence  increafes  fall  in  mag- 
nitude, as  the  number  of  the  fides  of  the  polygon  increafe,  be- 
ing in  the  dodecagon  twice  as  great  as  it  is  in  the  hexagon,  the 
lengths  of  the  curtains  decreafe  and  the  faces  of  the  baflions 
increafe  greatly  beyond  their  juft  proportions,  which  is  a ma- 
terial defedl ; fince  the  faces,  which  are  the  weakeft  parts, 
being  defended  reipedlively,  only  on  one  fide  by  a fingle 
flank,  are  thereby  augmented,  and  the  curtains,  which  are 
the  llrongeft,  being  defended  each  on  both  Tides,  or  by  two 
flanks,  are  diminiftied. 

His  mode  of  placing  the  flanks  in  figures  up  to  the  odlagoa 
inclulive  at  right  angles  to  the  lines  of  defence,  and  in  other 
polygons  perpendicular  to  the  curtains,  though  it  certainly 
fecures  them  well  againft  the  enemies’  batteries,  and  renders 
them  fit  for  defending  the  gates  and  curtains,  (which,  how- 
ever, by  their  nearnefs  to  the  flanks,  are  naturally  bell  fl- 
oured), does  not  enable  them  to  difeover  the  enemies’  batter- 
ies fufficiently  to  defend  the  counterfcarp,  and  prevent  them 
from  advancing  their  works  to  it,  a circumftance  which  af- 
fords great  advantage  to  the  befiegers.  And  if  orillons  be 
made  in  flanks,  fo  placed,  the  covered  flanks  would  be  fo  hid, 
that  they  could  fcarcely  fee  the  ditch  throughout  its  whole 
width,  and  the  merlons  from  their  angles  towards  the  field 
being  very  acute,  would  eafily  be  ruined  by  the  enemies’  bat- 
teries and  rendered  ufelefs.  Flanks  ought  to  be  placed  per- 
5 pendicularlv# 
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pendicularly,  or  at  leafl  very  nearly  fo  to  the  lines  of  defence, 
For  when  an  enemy  once  makes  a lodgment  on  the  counter- 
fcarp,  he  will  difcover  them  whether  they  be  fo  placed  or 
not.  And  if  flanks  be  difcovered,  they  alfo  difcover,  and 
being  either  reveted  or  demi-reveted  and  formed  of  earth  that 
is  well  fettled,  they  are  by  no  means  fo  eafiiy  ruined  as  the 
batteries  of  the  beliegers,  which  are  formed  of  gabions  and 
newly  raifed  earth. 

Count  Pagan’s  method  of  conftrudtion  on  a polygon,  (Jig. 
2.)  is  widely  different  from  that  of  Errard,  and  alfo  much  pre- 
ferable. Forinftead  of  making  the  angle  of  the  flank  acute  in 
the  odtagon  and  figures  of  a fmailer  number  of  fides,  and  only 
equal  to  a right  one  in  any  polygon  of  a greater  number  of 
fides,  as  Errard  does,  he  makes  it  obtufe  and  places  his  flanks 
perpendicularly  to  the  lines  of  defence,  in  order  that  they 
may  difcover  more  ground,  and  the  better  rafe  and  defend 
the  faces  of  the  ballions,  winch  are  the  moil  faliant  and 
weakeft  parts  of  the  body  of  the  place  and  are  firft  attacked, 
breaches  being  commonly  made  in  them.  This  ingenious  au- 
thor makes  his  lines  of  defence  like  Errard’s,  always  rafant, 
but  does  not  like  him  make  90  degrees  the  maximum  of  his 
flanked  angle,  or  angle  of  his  baftion. 

He  delivers  conftrudlions  for  three  forts  of  fortifications, 
namely,  the  great,  the  mean,  and  the  littie.  Ele  fortifies  or 
con  Hr  ufts  inwards,  and  in  the  great  fortification  makes  the 
exterior  fide-  equal  to  200  toifes,  in  the  mean  equal  to  180 
toifes,  and  in  the  little  equal  to  160  toifes.  He  allows  60 
toifes  to  each  face  of  a baltion  in  the  great,  55  in  the  mean, 
and  50  in  the  little,  in  all  figures  above  a fquare.  He  makes 
the  perpendicular  to  the  exterior  fide  in  the  great  fortification 
in  all  figures,  except  the  fquare  where  it  is  27  toifes,  equal  to 
30  toifes;  in  the  mean  equal  to  24  toifes;  and  in  the  little 
equal  to  21. 

The  dimenfions  of  thefe  principal  lines  in  thefe  three  kinds 
of  fortification,  are  contained  in  the  following  Table. 


Great  Fortifi- 
cation. 

Mean, 

Little. 

Square. 

In  all 
.11  her  Po- 
lygons. 

Square. 

in  all 

other  Po- 
lygons. 

Square. 

In  all 
other  Po- 
lygons. 

Exterior  Sides. 

200 

200 

180 

180 

160 

160 

Perpendiculars. 

27 

■ 30 

24 

30 

21 

30 

Facesofbaftions 

60 

60 

35 

55 

45 

5° 

Suppofing  then  the  exterior  fide  A B,  (fee  the  figure,) 
equal  to  200  toifes  in  the  great,  to  180  in  the  mean,  and 
to  160  in  the  little,  bifeft  it  in  the  point  C.  In  CO, 
which  is  perpendicular  to  A B,  take  C D equal  to  40  toifes, 
in  all  regular  figures  of  a greater  number  of  fides  than  four. 
Through  the  point  D,  draw  the  lines  of  defence  A DEI, 
B D G,  on  which  take  A E and  B F,  each  equal  to  60  toifes 
in  the  great  fortification,  to  55  in  the  mean,  and  to  50  in  the 
little.  Then  draw  the  flanks  EG,  FH,  perpendicularly  to 
the  rafant  lines  or  lines  of  defence  B G,  AH,  and  form  the 
curtain  by  joining  the  points  G,  H.  This  is  Count  Pa- 
gan’s conftrucUon,  without  orillons  and  retired  flanks. 

The  figure  is  a regular  hexagon,  fuppofed  to  have  each 
of  its  fides  equal  to  180  toifes,  as  in  his  mean  fortifica- 
tion. The  angle  A O B of  the  centre  is  therefore  equal  to 
60  degrees,  and  the  angle  of  the  polygon  to  120.  AC,  or 
B C,  is  equal  to  90  toifes,  the  perpendicular  C D is  equal  to 
30,  and  the  face  A E,  or  B F,  to  55  by  conftru&ion. 

How  by  means  of  thefe  lines  and  angles,  the  others  are  ea» 


fily  found.  And  in  the  firft  place,  the  angle  diminue  C A D, 
or  the  angle  formed  by  the  exterior  fide  A B,  and  the  line  u*f 
defence  A H,  is  formed  by  the  following  analogy. 

As  A C,  equal  to  90  toifes. 

Is  to  C D,  equal  to  30  toifes, 

So  is  radius  ■ 

To  the  tangent  of  the  angle  C AD=i8°  26'  6"  very 
nearly.  If  this  angle  be  taken  from  60  degrees,  half  the  an- 
gle of  the  polygon,  we  get  the  angle  O A H,  or  MAE, 
equal  to  41°  33'  54".  But  this  is  equal  to  half  the  faliant 
angle  of  the  baftion,  wherefore  the  whole  flanked  angle  or 
angle  of  the  baftion  is  equal  to  83°  7'  48".  And  the  fiank- 
ing  angle  A D B,  being  equal  to  the  excefs  of  180  de- 
grees above  twice  the  angle  diminue , is  evidently  equal  to 

143°  7'  43". 

The  tenaille  AD,  being  equal  to  V^AC'-t-C  D%  is  = 

^^9000=  10 ^790=94.868329805  nearly.  Or  it  is  found 
by  this  analogy. 

As  radius 

Is  to  the  fecant  of  the  angle  diminue  CAD, 

So  is  A C,  half  the  exterior  fide  A B, 

To  the  tenaille  A D. 

If  from  this  there  be  taken  the  face  A E,  which  is  equal 
by  conftrudlion  to  55  toifes,  we  get  the  right  line  D E,  and 
the  following  analogy  for  the  flank  E G. 

As  radius 

Is  to  the  fine  of  double  the  angle  diminue  CAD, 

So  is  the  right  line  D E 
To  the  flank  E G. 

And  as  the  angle  A E G of  the  epaule  or  Ihoulder  is  al- 
ways, in  regular  conftruftion,  equal  to  twice  the  angle 
dhriinue  CAD,  and  the  angle  E GB  formed  by  the  flank 
and  line  of  defence,  the  apgle  D E G is  known,  and  D G is 
afeertained  by  the  following  analogy. 

As  radius 

Is  to  the  fine  of  the  angle  D E G, 

So  is  the  right  line  D E 
To  the  right  line  D G. 

The  angle  E G El  of  the  flank,  is  in  this  conftruftion 
equal  to  90  degrees,  together  with  the  angle  diminue , or  the 
angle  formed  by  the  exterior  fide,  and  one  of  the  lines  of 
defence. 

The  complement,  D G,  or  D H,  being  thus  found,  the 
curtain  G H is  afeertained  by  the  following  analogy. 

As  the  fine  of  the  angle  diminue  DGH 
Is  to  the  fine  of  double  the  faid  angle, 

So  is  the  complement  D G 
To  the  curtain  G H. 

The  lengthened  curtain  M H,  or  G N,  is  determined  by 
the  following  analogy. 

As  the  fine  of  half  the  angle  of  the  polygon 

Is  to  the  fine  of  half  the  flanked  angle, 

So  is  the  rafant  line,  or  line  of  defence  A H, 

To  the  lengthened  curtain  M H.  From  which,  and  the 
curtain  G H,  the  inward  or  interior  fide  M N is  immediately 
obtained. 

And- the  capital  AM  is  afeertained  by  this  analogy. 

As  the  fine  of  half  the  angle  of  the  polygon 
Is  to  the  fine  of  the  angle  diminue , 

So  is  the  rafant  line,  or  line  of  defence  A H, 

To  the  capital  A M of  the  baftion. 

It  is  manifeft  from  the  foregoing  table,  that  the  perpendi- 
cular in  this  learned  and  judicious  author’s  great  fortification, 
fubtends  in  the  fquare  an  angle  of  about  150  6'  34"  nearly,  and 
in  all  other  regular  figures  of  about  160  41'  57"  nearly  ; that 
in  his  mean  fortification  it  fubtends  in  the  fnuare  an  angle  of 

abou'j 
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about  140  ^5'  5.3",  and  in  all  other  regular  figures  an  angle 
of  about  iS°  26'  6";  and  that  in  his  little  fortification,  it 
fubtends  in  the  fquare  an  angle  of  about  I4°42'  30",  and  in 
all  other  regular  figures  an  anode  of  about  2o&  3 3'  22". 

For  his  cafemates  or  retired  batteries  and  oriilons,  he  bi- 
fedf  s his  Hanks,  leaving  one-half  of  each  adjoining  the  epaule 
or  fhoulder  for  its  oriilon.  The  firft  flaok  or  battery  on  the 
other  half  is  retired  five  toifes  behind  the  orilion,  and  is  two 
toifes  above  the  level  of  the  ditch  ; the  fecond  is  retired  feven 
toifes  within  the  firft,  and  is  four  toifes  above  the  level  of  the 
ditch  ; and  the  third  is  retired  feven  toifes  behind  the  fecond, 
and  is  fix  toifes  above  the  level  of  the  ditch,  being  as  high  as 
the  rampart,  which  is  three  toifes  above  the  level  of  the  field, 
or  terre-plain  of  the  place,  as  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  is 
three  toifes  below  it.  Thefe  are  formed  by  continuing  the 
lines  of  defence  into  the  baftions,  and  drawing  lines  parallel 
to  thefe  continuations  from  the  points  bifedling  the  flanks. 

He  makes  within  each  of  his  baftions  a fort  of  fmaller  baf- 
tion,  or  a cavalier  in  the  form  of  one,  having  its  faces  parallel 
to  thofe  of  the  baftion  and  13  toifes  diftant  from  them,  which 
ferves  as  a retrenchment.  The  great  ditch  is  j 6 toifi-s  wide, 
and  its  counterfcarp  is  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  baftions 
or  to  the  lines  of  defence.  The  capital  of  each  of  the  rave- 
lins, which  he  places  on  the  re-entering  angles  of  the  coun- 
terfcarp in  fuch  a manner  as  to  be  defended  by  the  faces  of 
the  baftions  and  the  counter-guards  before  them,  is  equal  to 
50  toifes,  and  its  faces  are  drawn  to  the  fhoulders.  The  demi- 
gorges  of  the  redoubt  within  the  ravelin  are  each  equal  to 
15  toifes,  and  the  faces  of  it  are  parallel  to  thofe  of  the  rave- 
lin itfelf.  The  ditch  of  the  ravelin  is  12  toifes  wide,  and  that 
of  the  redoubt  6.  The  fahant  angle  of  each  counter-guard 
is  40  toifes  diftant  from  that  of  the  baftion  which  it  covers, 
and  this  work  is  from  9 to  10  toifes  broad  at  its  extremities. 
The  ditch  before  it  is  12  toifes  wide.  The  covert-way  is  4 
toifes  wide,  and  the  faces  of  the  places  of  arms  are  each  8 
toifes  long,  and  parallel  to  the  oppofite  counterfcarp. 

The  flanks,  curtain,  and  other  lines  in  this  conftrudtion 
found  above  by  means  of  fines,  tangents,  and  fecants,  may.be 
afcertained  without  any  logarithmic  table,  in  the  following 
manner. 

Since  the  tenaille  AD  is  = 10^/90  toifes  = 30^10 
toifes,  and  AC  is  = 90  toifes  by  hypothefis,  and  C D is 

AC 

= 30  toifes,  by  conftru&ion,  or  = , we  have  A D : 

3 

AC  ::  x/io  : 3,  and  A D : CD  ::  A/io  : 1.  But 
AD  : AC  ::  AE  (55  toifes  by  conftrudlion ) : the  ex- 
cefs  of  A C above  one  half  of  E F,  which  excefs  is  there- 

iore  equal  to  - — — toifes,  and  its  double,  which  is  the  ex- 

V 10 

cefs  ot  A B above  E F,  is  of  courfe  equal  to  — — toifes,  or 

z/IO 

t0  33  x/ i0  toifes;  confequently  E F is  equal  to  1S0  — 
33  V 10  toifes;  but  AD  : CD  ::  EF  : F H,  and  A D 
-AC  ::  EF  :-EH;  wherefore  the  flank  F H is  equal 

l80  — 33  V10  . r r. 

tones  = 18^/10 — 33  toifes;  and  EH 


to 


Vio 


. 540  — 99./10 

is  equal  to toifes  = 34^10  — 99  toifes.  And 

yto 

nnce  E D is  = A D — A E = 30  A/ro  — 55  toifes  ; we 
get  D H equal  to  24^/10  — 44  toifes.  But  AD  : AB 

■:  D H : GH,  which  is  therefore  equal  to  24  \ZJ°  — 44 

a/io 

X 6 toifes  = — toifes ; and  D I,  which  is 

a/io 


equal  to  a fixth  part  of  G H is  equal  to 


34  \/ 1 °~44 

a/io 


toifes. 


Confequently  C I is  equal  to  -■-■A  ^ — - toifes.  And  O C 

: Cl  O A : the  capital  A M of  the  baftion.  Count 
Pagan’s  flank,  in  his  mean  fortification,  being  to  the  per- 
pendicular, as  18^/10 — 33  to  30,  is  upwards  of  5 toifes 
lefs  than  it,  which  is  certainly  too  great  a d fference. 

This  learned  and  judicious  author,  whom  the  principal 
fortifiers  fince  his  time,  particularly  Vauban,  have  very  much 
followed,  confidering  that  the  flanks,  ramparts,  and  ditches, 
were  the  works  that  contributed  molt  powerfully  towards  the 
defence  of  the  body  of  a place,  and  the  retarding  of  the 
approaches  of  an  enemy  to  it,  made  the  demi-gorges  of  his 
baftions  large,  in  order  to  have  three  flanks  or  batteries  on 
each  of  them,  Efficiently  long  for  placing  four  pieces  of 
cannon  in,  refpedtively.  Three  of  thefe,  in  each  of  the 
faid  three  flanks,  are,  by  his  conftruftion,  fo  well  covered 
from  the  counter-batteries  of  the  befiegers,  that  they  cannot 
eafily  be  damaged  by  them.  And  the  befiegers,  on  approach- 
ing  the  breaches,  and  attempting  to  make  lodgments  in  the 
ruins  of  them,  muft  fuffer  greatly  from  the  guns  fo  covered 
in  thefe  retired  flanks,  as  they  are  then  fired  on  by  them, 
de  revers,  or  in  the  rear. 

Though  his  divifion  of  fortification,  into  great,  mean,  and 
little,  feems  not  to  be  of  much  ufe,  or  moment,  he  muft  cer- 
tainly be  allowed  to  be  the  firft  writer  on  the  fubject  that 
gave  the  true  pofition  to  his  flanks,  making  them  perpen- 
dicular to  the  lines  of  defence.  His  mean  fortification  ap- 
pears to  be  preferable  to  the  great,  as  it  does  not  make  the 
lines  of  defence  too  long  for  mufquet-lhot.  The  pofition 
of  the  flanks,  and  great  length,  he  gives  to  the  faces  of  his 
baftions,  render  his  demi-gorges  long  nough  to  afford  a 
Efficiency  of  room  for  his  retired  flanks. 

The  two  ditches,  with  the  two  ramparts,  that  he  makes, 
are  well  calculated  for  obftrudting  and  retarding  the  enemies’ 
paflfage  of  the  ditch,  for  depriving  them  of  the  ufe  of  four- 
neaux,  and  for  preventing  them  from  lodging  themfelves  cm 
the  ruins  of  the  breaches.  For  when  the  befiegers  have 
even  palled  the  main  ditch,  and  taken  the  firft  rampart,  they 
will  find  themfelves  expofed  in  the  fecond  ditch  to  the  be- 
fieged’s  fire  on  all  tides,  and  liable  to  be  deftroyed  by  Ihells, 
handgrenades,  fourneaux,  mines,  See. 

By  giving  one-half  of  his  flank  to  the  oiifton,  he  covers 
his  retired  batteries  extremely  well.  The  ditch  is  very  well 
defended  from  the  flanks,  which  being  perpendicular  to  the 
lines  of  defence,  look  fully  along  the  laces  of  the  oppofite 
baftions. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  however,  that  though  the  pofition  of 
his  flanks  be  good,  they  are  too  fmall,  particularly  in  poly- 
gons of  a confiderable  number  of  fides,  being  a good  deal 
Ihorter  than  the  perpendiculars  to  the  exterior  fides ; whereas 
they  Ihouid  be  equal,  or  nearly  equal  to  them,  as  perpen- 
diculars to  the  exterior  fides  oF  polygons  were  firft  intro- 
duced into  conftrudlion  for  the  foie  purpofe  of  obtaining 
flanking  defences.  This  is  in  a great  meafure  occafioned 
by  his  making  the  faces  of  his  baftion3  too  long,  which  he 
was  probably  led  to  do  from  a defire  of  obtaining  three  re- 
tired batteries  in  each  flank.  The  face  of  the  baftion  ia 
equal  to  the  -j-|th  part  of  the  exterior  fide,  whereas  it  may 
with  confidence  be  afferted,  that  it  ought  not  to  exceed  a 
fourth.  For  the  face9  of  the  baftions  are  moft  faliant,  and  con- 
fequently the  tendereft  part  of  the  body  of  the  place.  They 
are  always  firft  attacked,  and  in  them  the  breaches  are  con- 
ftantly  made.  But  when  they  are  very  long,  the  befiegers 

can 
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can  make  large  breaches  in  them,  which  is  a great  advantage 
to  them,  and  a no  lefs  difadvantage  to  the  befieged. 

The  retrenched  baftion,  or  redoubt  in  form  of  one  within 
the  baftion,  muft  increafe  the  expence  at  leaf!  one-third: 
The  ditch  before  it  is  but  ill  defended,  as  there  are  no 
tenailles  for  that  purpofe.  And  as  it  is  hollow  or  empty,  it 
may  be  taken  as  eafily  as  the  main  baltion,  by  means  of  a 
fecond  mine,  and  thereby  occafion  the  lofs  of  the  place, 
efpecially  cs  no  retrenchment  can  be  raifed  within  it  to  enable 
the befieged  to  capitulate  with  more  advantage. 

His  retired  flanks,  or  batteries,  appear  to  be  too  near  to 
one  another,  beii  g only  feven  toifes  diftant  from  outline  to 
outline. 

He  makes  no  traverfes.  But  this  cannot  be  imputed  to 
him  as  either  an  overfight  or  fault,  as  firing  en  ricochet  was 
not  known  hi  his  time.  By  giving  the  fame  length  of  per- 
pendicular to  the  exterior  fides  of  all  figures  of  a greater 
number  of  fides  than  four,  he  makes  the  flanked  angle,  or 
an'rle  of  the  baftion  in  a polygon  of  a confiderable  number 
of^fides,  very  obtufe.  This  angle  begins  to  become  obtufe 
in  the  hexagon,  and  by  his  conftruftion  on  part  of  a right 
line,  it  is  no  lefs  an  angle  than  one  of  143°  7'  48". 

He  a {fig  ns  no  reafon  whatfoever  for  the  length  of  his 
perpendicular,  derived  from  the  properties  of  different  poly- 
gons, or  their  relative  degree  of  importance  and  capability 
of  defence,  nor  for  his  giving  the  fame  perpendicular  in  all 
regular  figures  of  a greater  number  of  fides  than  four.  His 
perpendiculars  are  mere  arbitrary  affumptions,  like  thofe  of 
all  other  authors,  who  have  written  on  fortification  fince  his 
time.  The  truth  however  is,  that  every  regular  figure  has  a 
perpendicular  of  its  own,  which  is  different  from  that  of  any 
other,  of  a precife  and  determinate  length,  and  bearing  a 
given  ratio  to  the  exterior  fide. 

Mr.  Blondei’s  method  of  conftruftion  is  as  follows  : 


Like  Count  Pagan  he  fortifies  inwards,  but  inftead  of  the 
perpendicular  he  begins  with  the  angle  diminue , or  the 
angle  formed  by  an  exterior  fide,  and  a line  of  defence. 
This  angle  he  determines  by  taking  a right  angle,  or  90 
degrees  from  the  angle  of  the  polygon,  and  adding  15  de- 
grees to  a third  part  of  the  remainder.  Thus,  if  n denote 
the  number  of  the  fides  of  a regular  figure,  the  angle  of  the 
polygon,  or  the  angle  contained  by  two  of  its  fides,  will  be 

equal  to  1S00  — and  his  angle  diminue  will  of  courfe  be 

equalto3o° — + 150  or  45°  - — , which  gives  ij° 

for  it  in  the  fquare,  2i°  in  the  pentagon,  250  in  a hexagon, 
and  in  his  conftruftion  on  part  of  a right  line  4j°,  which 
then  makes  the  perpendicular  equal  to  half  the  exterior  fide. 
This  expreffron  for  his  angle  diminue,  as  is  evident  by  in- 
fpeftion,  is  always  equal  to  the  excefs  of  450  above  120° 
divided  by  the  number  of  the  fides  of  the  figure  ; wherefore 
it  is  always  found  without  any  reference  whatfoever  to  the 
angle  of  the  polygon,  by  dividing  120°  by  the  number  of 
the  fides  of  the  figure,  and  fubtrafting  the  quotient  from  450. 
And  fince  the  angle  of  the  centie,  or  the  angle  fubtended 

360° 

by  one  of  the  fides  of  the  figure,  is  equal  to  — — ,this  angle 

diminue  is  had  by  taking  from  45  degrees  a third  part  of 
the  angle  of  the  centre. 

His  angle  diminue  gives  the  angle  of  the  baftion,  or 
flanked  angle,  in  a fquare  equal  to  60  degrees,  in  a pentagon 
equal  to  66  degrees,  in  a hexagon  equal  to  70  degrees, 
and  in  a conftruftion  on  part  of  a right  line  equal  to 
go  degrees. 

The  flanking  angle,  or  the  angle  formed  by  the  lines  of 
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defence,  is  in  the  fquare,  equal  to  1 jo  degrees,  in  the  pen* 
tagon,  to  13S,  in  the  hexagon,  to  130,  and  in  a conftruftioit 
on  part  of  a right  line,  to  90  degrees. 

He  fuppofes  two  forts  of  fortification,  wz.  the  great,  in 
which  he  makes  the  exterior  fide  equal  to  200  toifes  in  all 
polygons  ; his  line  of  defence  equal  to  feven  tenths  of  the 
exterior  fide,  or  140  toifes;  and  the  face  of  his  baftion  equal 
to  half  the  tenaille,  or  line  between  a flanked  angle  and  the 
interfeftion  of  the  lines  of  defence  ; and  the  little,  in  which 
he  makes  the  exterior  fide  in  every  figure  equal  to  170  toifes, 
the  line  of  defence  equal  to  feven  tenths  of  this,  or  to  1 19 
or  x 2 o toifes,  and  the  face  of  the  baftion  equal  to  half  the 
tenaille,  his  conftruftion  in  both  being  the  fame. 

Thus  for  inftance,  let  AB  (Jig.  3»)be  the  fide  of  a hexagon. 
At  its  extremities  A,  B,  make  the  angles  diminue  A B G, 
BAG,  each  equal  to  25  degrees,  the  excefs  of  43  degrees  above 
a third  part  of  A M B the  angle  of  the  centre.  On  A G, 
B G produced  take  A F,  B E for  the  lines  of  defence,  each 
equal  to  feven  tenths  of  A B the  exterior  fide.  Bifeft  the 
tenailles  A G,  B G,  in  the  points  C,  D,  to  get  the  faces 
AC,  B D,  draw  the  flanks  C E,  D f , and  form  the  curtain 
by  d rawing  E F. 

Mr.  Blondel  takes  on  each  flank  ro  toifes  for  his  fquare 
orillon,  employing  the  reft  of  it  as  a covered  flank,  which 
he  keeps  retired  five  or  fix  toifes  inwards,  as  high  as  the 
heptagon;  on  higher  polygons  from  10  to  12  toifes,  in 
order  to  lengthen  the  curtains;  and  to  obtain  curtains  in 
conftraftions,  which  being  made  on  a ftraight  line,  or  very 
high  polygons,  have  none,  or  very  fhort  ones,  he  retires  his 
flank  as  much  as  20  toifes,  that  he  may  have  a curtain  up- 
wards of  20  toifes  long.  For  by  his  conftruftion  on  a right 
line,  where  the  angle  diminue  is  45  degrees,  the  tenaille  is 
upwards  of  feven  tenths  of  the  exterior  fide.  The  retirade 
of  the  flank  is  meafured  on  a right  line,  drawn  from  the 
angle  of  the  oppofite  baftion,  to  the  point  terminating  the 
ten  toifes,  fet  off  from  the  epaule  on  the  flank  for  the  orillon. 
Like  Count  Pagan,  he  makes  three  retired  batteries  in  each 
flank  within  the  cafemate,  allowing  three  toifes  for  the 
breadth  of  the  parapet  in  each,  and  five  for  its  platform,  or 
eight  toifes  from  the  outline  of  one  battery  to  that  of  another. 
The  loweft  of  thefe  retired  flanks  is  from  nine  to  twelve  feet 
above  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  the  fecond  from  18  to  24, 
and  the  third,  or  higheft,  from  27  to  36  feet,  being  level 
with  the  rampart.  Thefe  three  flanks  are  terminated  to- 
wards the  demi-gorge  upon  the  line  of  defence  produced, 
and  towards  the  orillon,  on  the  line  drawn  from  the  angle 
of  the  oppofite  bullion,  through  the  end  of  the  fame  orillon. 
The  parapet  of  the  loweft  flank  is  nine  or  ten  feet  high, 
that  of  the  middle  one  fix  or  feven,  and  that  of  the  third, 
or  higheft  one,  3I.  Thofe  of  the  loweft,  and  middle  one, 
muft  of  courfe  have  embrafures  in  them. 

As  there  is  a great  deal  of  fpace  between  the  two  high 
flanks  in  each  baftion,  he  makes  a cavalier  in  it,  having  its 
faces  parallel  to  the  flanks,  and  each  of  them  capable  of 
holding  twelve  pieces  of  cannon  at  leaft.  Thefe  cavalieis 
and  retired  flanks  muft  be  made  with  the  earth  taken  from 
the  great  ditch,  of  which  the  width  is  equal  to  the  length 
of  one  of  the  flanks.  The  re-entering  angle  of  the  coun- 
terfearp  is  therefore  oppofite  to  and  nearly  about  the  middle 
of  the  exterior  fide. 

This  author  places  a counter-guard  in  front  of  each  baC 
tion,  with  its  faces  parallel  to  thofe  of  the  fame  compofecl 
entirely  of  mafonry  without  any  earth,  and  every  where 
countermined.  Its  breadth  or  thicknefs  is  only  from  3 to 
4 toifes,  including  its  parapet,  which  is  from  8 to  10  feet 
thick.  It  is  erfcfted  in  the  gTeat  ditch  10  or  12  toiles  dif- 
J T tank 
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taut- "from  the  counterfcarp,  which  diftance  therefrom  forms 
its  ditch.  The  principal  objeft  in  erefting  this  counter- 
guard  is  to  conceal  from  the  enemies’  view  the  low  flanks 
oppofite  to  it,  whilft  its  narrownefs  or  fmall  breadth  puts  it 
out  of  his  power  to  place  his  guns  in  after  he  has  taken  it. 

The  faliant  angle  of  his  ravelin  is  determined  by  the  in- 
terfedtion  of  two  arcs,  defcribed  from  the  fhoulders  of 
the  two  adjoining  balhons,  with  a radius  equal  to  tne  dif- 
tance  between  them.  Its  faces  produced  meet  thofe  of  the 
baflions  about  6 toifes  from  the  fhoulders  and  are  bounded 
on  the  lines  or  faces  of  the  counter-guards  produced,  which 
alfo  determine  the  gorge  of  the  ravelin. 

The  ditch  of  the  ravelin  is  from  io  to  12  toifes  broad, 
and  that  it  may  be  the  better  defended,  Mr.  Blonde!  takes, 
in  the  face  of  the  balfion,  a fpace  equal  to  this  breadth,  com- 
mencing fix  toifes  from  the  fhoulder,  in  which  he  makes  a 
low  battery  of  4 or  5 feet  high,  and  another  on  the  infide 
1 of  the  fame  height  with  the  parapet  of  the  place,  and  re- 
tired about  7 toifes  within  the  face. 

The  ditch  before  the  counter-guards  is  10  toifes  broad. 
The  ravelin  not  only  covers  the  fhoulders  and  the  orillons 
of  each  baflion,  but  likewife  defends  the  ditch  of  the  coun- 
ter-guard, as  he  takes  as  much  of  its  face  as  is  fufficient  for 
feeing  or  difcovering  all  that  to  make  two  batteries  in,  viz. 
a low  one  and  a high  one  in  the  fame  manner  as  he  does  in 
the  faces  of  the  baftions.  He  allows  no  more  teire-plain 
in  the  ravelin,  than  what  is  juft  enough  for  the' recoiling  of 
his  guns,  leaving  all  the  reft  of  its  infide  empty  for  the 
purpofe  of  being  able  eafily  to  countermine  the  rampart, 
and  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  making  a lodgment  in  it, 
after  he  may  have  forced  it. 

The  better  to  cover  the  batteries  in  the  face  of  each  baf- 
tion,  which  defend  the  ditch  of  the  ravelin,  he  adds  in  the 
angles  of  the  counterfcarp  of  the  ravelin  lunettes,  in  the 
form  of  lozenges,  allowing  20  toifes  for  the  femi-gorge  in 
each.  Thefe  have  tluir  faces  parallel  to  the  counterfcarps 
of  the  d tches  before  the  ravelin  and  counter-guard,  and  the 
ditch  before  them  8 toifes  broad. 

The  author  likewife  makes  a lunette  in  his  great  ditch 
from  7 to  8 toifes  broad,  which  he  carries  quite  round  the 
work  to  prevent  the  low  flanks,  which  would  be  otherwife 
eafily  accefiible,  from  being  got  at.  A fmaller  or  narrower 
lunette  might  alfo  be  made  in  the  ditches  of  the  outworks, 
particularly  when  there  are  batteries  in  the  demi-lunes  or 
ravelins. 

The  calculations  for  the  angles  and  lines  of  a conftru£tion 


on  the  fides  of  a polygon,  according  to  Mr.  Biondel’s  me. 
thud,  are  made  in  the  following  manner. 

Since  the  figure  referred  to  is  a hexagon,  the  angle  of  the 
centre  is  equal  to  60  degrees,  the  angle  of  the  polygon  to 
120,  and  the  angle  diminue , B A F or  A B E,  to  25  degrees. 
The  flankiilg-antfle,  AGB.  is  130  degrees,  and  the  flanked 
angle,  N A G,  or  D B S,  is  equal  to  70  degrees.  Wherefore 
half  the  flanked  angle,  EBO,  or  F A P,  is  equal  to  35 
degrees. 

The  tenaille  A G,  and  of  courfe  the  face  A C of  the 
baftion,  is  found  by  the  following  analogy. 

As  the  fine  of  the  angle  AGB 
Is  to  the  fine  of  the  angle  A B G, 

So  is  the  exterior  fide  A B 

To  the  tenaille  A G,  of  which  the  face  A C is  one-half. 
From  the  line  of  defence  A F,  which  is  feven-tenths  of 
the  exterior  fide  A B,  we  get  the  complement  G F or  GE, 
and  the  curtain  E F of  courfe  by  this  analogy. 

As  the  fine  of  the  angle  E F G 
Is  to  the  fine  of  the  angle  EGF, 

So  is  the  complement  E G 
To  the  curtain  E F. 

And  as  the  fum  of  the  angles  C E F,  E C F,  is  equal  to 
1800 — the  angle  diminue  CFE  (250)  = 1550,  and  C F, 
E F,  are  known,  we  have  this  analogy. 

As  the  fum  of  the  fides  C F,  EE 
Is  to  their  difference, 

So  is  the  tangent  of  770  30',  half  the  fum  of  the  angles, 
To  the  tangent  of  half  their  difference. 

Half  this  difference  added’  to  half  the  fum,  gives  C E F 
the  angle  of  the  flank,  and  taken  from  half  the  fum  gives 
EOF  the  fupplement  of  ACE  the  angle  of  the  epauls  or 
fhoulder. 

And  for  the  flank  C E vve  have  the  following  analogy. 
As  the  fine  of  C E F,  the  angle  of  the  flank. 

Is  to  the  fine  of  the  angle  diminue  CFE, 

So  is  CF 
To  the  flank  C E. 

The  demi-gorge  E P is  determined  by  firft  finding  the 
lengthened  curtain  F P by  this  analogy. 

As  the  fine  of  the  angle  A P F,  which  is  known, 

Is  to  the  fine  of  the  angle  F A P which  is  alfo  known,. 
So  is  the  line  of  defence  A F = of  A B 
To  the  lengthened  curtain  F P. 

Then  from  F P fo  found  take  the  curtain  E F,  and  there 
will  remain  the  demi-gorge  E P. 
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CONSTRUCTION, 


This  ingenious  author  alfo  gives  a table  of  the  lengths  of 
the  different  lines  in  his  conftru&ion  on  the  two  following 
fuppofitions : 

i ft.  That  the  exterior  fide  of  each  figure  is  equal  to  200 
toifes. 

And  2dly.  That  the  exterior  fide  of  each  figure  i3  equal 
to  170  toifes. 

Mr.  Blondrl  was  undoubtedly  a man  of  confiderable  ta- 
lents and  eminence,  and  had  travelled  over  the  greateft  part 
of  Europe,  America,  and  the  Weft  Indies,  making  fenfible 
and  judicious  obfervations  on  the  various  modes  of  fortifying, 
pratftifed  by  different  nations. 

His  acutenefs  however  in  difcovering  the  millakes  crm- 
mitted  by  others,  and  his  anxiety  to  avoid  them,  did  not 
prevent  him  from  falling  into  till!  greater  ones  himfelf.  Tie 
did  not  attend  furficiently  to  the  great  expence  that  the 
execution  of  his  method  would  unavoidably  occafion,  or 
to  the  numerous  artillery  that  would  be  required  for  its 
defence. 

Imagining,  that  places  are  generally  loft  for  want  of  fuf- 
ficient  flanks,  he  makes  three,  one  behind  another.  They 
are  however  fo  near  to  each  other,  that  the  rubbtfli  of  the 
higher  ones  muft  certainly  render  the  lower  ones  ufelefs : 
and  were  fhells  to  fall  into  the  lower  ones  they  muft  un- 
queftionably  deftroy  the  troops  for  want  "of  room  to  avoid 
them.  They  are  moreover  too  open  and  liable  to  be  de- 
ftroyed  from  the  covert-way,  as  the  counter-guards  are  not 
broad  enough  to  cover  and  fcreen  them  from  the  enemies’ 
fire.  The  low  flanks  are  too  narrow  and  too  much  con- 
fufed.  Before  fhells,  however,  were  much  ufed  at  lieges, 
they  might  have  afforded  a good  defence. 

He  makes  no  ufe  of  traverles.  But  this  is  not  to  be 
imputed  to  him  as  a fault  or  omifiion,  as  rocket-firing  was 
not  ufed  in  his  time. 

His  great  ditch  appears  to  be  too  wide,  being  not  lefs 
than  25  toifes  before  the  faces  of  the  baftions. 

His  angle  ciiminue  muft  be  allowed  to  be  prepofteroufly 
great,  as  he  makes  it  of  as  many  degrees  as  it  ought  to  be 
in  a conftru&ion  on  a ftraight  line,  or  on  the  fides  of  a po- 
lygon of  an  infinite  or  indefinite  number  of  fides. 

The  following  is  the  conftrudlion  according  to  Mr.  Bom- 
belle’s  method. 

Like  Count  Pagan  he  eftablifhes  three  forts  of  fortifica- 
tion. But  inftead  of  conftrudting  inwards  like  him,  he 
conftrudts  outwards.  His  three  forts  he  denominates  the 
little  royal,  the  mean,  and  the  great  royal.  The  interior 
fide  of  the  little  royal  is  equal  to  60  rods  of  12  Paris  feet 
each,  or  120  toifes,  that  of  the  mean  is  equal  to  70  fuch 
xods  or  140  toifes,  and  that  of  the  great  royal  is  equal  to 
80  fuch  rods  or  160  toifes.  His  manner  of  fortifying  in 
all  the  three  is  the  fame,  and  is  the  following. 

Having  determined  on  the  fide  A B,  (Jig.  4.)  (which  we 
fhallherefuppofe  to  be  that  of  a hexagon),  fovthe  great,  mean, 
®r  little  royal,  allow  a fifth  part  of  it  for  the  demi-gorges 
AC,  BD;  and  a fourth  part  of  it  for  the  flanks  C E,  DF, 
each  of  which  muft  make,  with  the  curtain  CD,  an  angle 
of  100  degrees.  Then  the  points,  G,  H,  of  the  baftions 
are  afcertained  by  the  rafant  lines  CH,  D G,  and  the  whole 
operation  or  conttru&ion  is  furnifhed. 

As  the  conftrudlion  in  this  figure  is  fuppofed  to  be  made 
outwards  on  three  of  the  fides  of  a regular  hexagon,  the 
angle  A O B of  the  centre  is  equal  to  60  degrees,  and  the 
angle  G H K of  the  polygon  is  equal  to  120  degrees.  But 
the  angle  E C D of  the  flank  is  by  conftruftion  equal  to  100 
degrees,  the  demi-gorge  AC  or  BD  is  equal  to  a fifth  part 
of  the  interior  fide  AB,  and  the  flank  C E or  D F is  equal 
to  a fourth  part  of  A~B.  Confequently  the  fum  of  the 


angles  CDE,  CED,  is  given  equal  to  80  degrees,  and 
the  fides  C E,  CD,  are  given;  wherefoie  we  have  this 
analogy. 

As  the  fum  of  the  curtain  C D and  flank  C E 
Is  to  their  difference. 

So  is  the  tangent  of  40°  half  the  fum  of  the  angbs 

CDE.CED 

To  the  tangent  of  half  their  difference. 

Hence  the  angle  ciiminue  CDEorCDG,  the  angle  CED 
the  fupplement  of  the  angle  C E G of  the  epaule  or  fhoulder, 
and  A G D half  the  flanked  angle,  or  half  the  angle  #f 
the  baftion,  are  given. 

And  as  the  lengthened  curtain  AD  or  B C is  given  by 
the  conftnnftion  equal  to  four  fifths  of  the  interior  fide  A B, 
we  have  the  following  analogies  for  D G,  the  line  of  defence, 
and  A G the  capital  of  the  baftion. 

As  the  fine  of  A G D,  half  the  angle  of  the  baftion, 

Is  to  the  fine  of  the  angle  G A D, 

So  is  the  lengthened  curtain  AD 
To  the  line  of  defence  D G. 

And, 

As  the  fine  of  A G D,  half  the  angle  of  the  baftion. 

Is  to  the  fine  of  the  angle  diminus  A D G 
So  is  the  lengthened  curtain  A D 
To  A G the  capital  of  the  baftion. 

In  like  manner  we  obtain  DE  from  the  triangle  CED 
by  means  of  the  following  analogy. 

As  the  fine  of  CDE,  the  angle  ciiminue, 

Is  to  the  fine  of  E C D,  the  angle' of  the  flank. 

So  is  the  flank  C E which  is  given 

To  the  right  line  D E,  which  taken  from  D G,  the  line 
of  defence,  gives  E G the  face  of  the  baftion. 

And  as  in  this  figure,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  a hexagon, 
the  exterior  fide  G H,  or  line  joining  the  faliant  angles  of 
two  adjoining  baftions,  is  equal  to  O G the  perpendicular 
diftance  of  the  point  I,  the  interfeiftion  of  the  lines  of  de=» 
fence  from  G H is  obtained  by  the  following  analogy. 

As  radius 

la  to  the  tangent  of  I G Z,  the  angle  ciiminue. 

So  is  GZ,  the  half  of  G H or  O G,  in  this  figure. 

To  I Z,  the  perpendicular  diftance  of  I from  G H. 

And  the  perpendicular  diftance  of  the  interfedlion  of  the 
rafant  lines,  or  lines  of  defence,  from  the  curtain,  is  found 
by  this  analogy. 

As  Gii  or  OG  in  this  figure 
Is  to  the  curtain  CD, 

■ So  is  IZ 

To  the  perpendicular  diftance  1 Y of  I from  CD. 

And  in  any  other  regular  figure  than  a hexagon,  G FI  is 
found  by  this  analogy. 

As  O A,  the  radius  of  the  circumfcrihing  circle. 

Is  to  tiie  interior  fide  A B,  which  is  given, 

So  is  OG  = OA  + AG 

To  GH,  the  fide  of  the  exterior  polygon. 

And  as  radius 

Is  to  the  tangent  of  IGZ,  the  angle  diminue. 

So  is  GZ  equal  to  half  GH, 

To  IZ,  the  perpendicular  diftance  of  I from  GH. 

And  as  GFI,  the  fide  of  the  exterior  polygon, 

Is  to  CD  the  curtain,  which  is  known, 

So  is  IZ,  the  perpendicular  diftance  of  I fiom  GH, 

To  IY,  the  perpendicular  diftance  of  I from  the 
curtain. 

Mr.  Eombelle,  in  the  conftrudlion  of  each  of  his  three 
forts  of  fortification,  makes  the  angle  ECD  or  FDC  of 
the  flank,  always  equal  to  t oo  degrees,  and  the  angle  di- 
mime  GDC  or  HCD  invariably  equal  to  about  20°  5 

For 


CONSTRUCTION. 


For  CD  being  always  equal  to  three-fifths  of  AB,  and 
CE  equal  to  a fourth 'part  of  AB,  the  ratio  of  CD  + CE 
to  CD-CE  is  a given  or  conftant  ratio,  being  that  of 
17  to  7,  whatever  be  the  length  of  AB.  And  the  con- 

ftruaion  of  his  mean  fortification  gives  the  demi-gorge  AC 

or  B D,  eaual  to  28  toifes,  the  curtain  C D,  equal  to  85, 
the  lengthened  curtain  AD  or  B C,  equal  to  112,  toe 
flank  CE  or  DF,  equal  to  35,  the  line  of  defence  Db 
or  CH,  equal  to  about  153*-,  the  capital  AG  or  B H. 
of  the  baftion,  equal  to  about  6 3^,  the  face  Git.  or  HF 
of  the  baftion,  equal  to  about  6i4-*  And  in  all  the  three 
the  ratio  of  D Y half  the  curtain,  to  1 Y the  perpendicular 
didance  from  it  to  I,  the  interfe&ion  of  the  lines  of  de- 
fence, or  of  G Z,  half  the  fide  of  the  exterior  polygon,  to 
Z I,  the  perpendicular  diftance  from  it  to  the  faid  point  of 
interfeftion,  is  given  or  conftant,  being  always  that  of  radius 
to  the  tangent  of  20 0 ‘ f he  conftrudtion  01  his  mean 

fortification  on  the  fides  of  a hexagon  gives  ZI,  equal  to 
about  38,884  toifes,  and  Y1  to  about  16,066  toifes. 

This  author  makes  his  main  ditch,  or  the  ditch  of  the 
body  of  the  place,  12  rods  of  12  Paris  feet  each,  or  24 
toifes  broad,  beyond  which  and  oppofite  to  the  curtain  he 
places  a ravelin,  the  fahant  angle  of  which  is  in  the  interfec- 
tion  of  two  arcs  defcribed  with  the  lengthened  curtain  AD, 
e>r  BC,  as  radius  from  the  extremities  A,  B,  of  the  interior 
fide  AB,  and  the  faces  of  which  produced  acrofs  the  main 
ditch  would  terminate  on  the  (boulders  i,  i,  of  the  fquare 
orillons,  that  cover  hi6  rounded  flanks  or  cafemates,  which 
are  defcribed  in  the  following  manner.  , 

From  the  extremities  C,  D,  of  the  curtain,  and  perpen- 
dicularly thereto,  he  draws  two  other  flanks,  C i,  D i,  meet- 
ing the  lines  of  defence  in  the  points  i,  i,  lengthening  the 
faces  GE,  HF  refpecfively  by  E i,  F i in  order  to  have 
room  enough  in  each  flank  of  every  baftion  for  two  covered 
ones,  which  are  conftrudled  in  the  following  manner  : 

Take  the  two  lines  Gr,  Hr,  equal  each  to  a third  part 
of  G i or  Hi,  (C  i,  D i being  drawn  from  the  extremities 
C,D,  of  the  curtain  CD  perpendicular  thereto),  and  the 
lines  i k,  i k,  alfo  equal  each  of  them  to  a third  part  of  C i or 
Di.  Fromthe  points, r,r,  drawright  lines,  rkl,rkl , throughthe 
points  k,k,  terminatedat  the  points  /,  /,  by  the  right  lines  C l, 
D /,  drawn  perpendicularly  to  the  lines  of  defence  G D, 
H C,  which  mud  be  produced  till  they  meet  the  radii  of 
the  polygon  in  fome  points  as p.p,  in  order  to  take  upon  the 
fame  radii  the  diltances  p <7,  p q,  for  terminating  the  covered 
flanks,  of  which  the  common  centre  x is  found  by  deferibing 
from  the  extremities  D/,  C /,  of  the  right  lines  C /,  D /, 
arcs  with  a radius  equal  to  three-fourths  of  C / or  D/. 

The  diftance  between  the  two  covered  flanks  on  each 
flank  of  every  baftion  is  equal  to  12  rods  of  12  Paris  feet 
each,  or  twenty-four  toifes,  and  the  parapets  every  where 
are  10  fuch  rods  or  4 toifes  thick. 

The  cafemates  which  Mr.  Bonabelle  adds  at  the  points  of 
the  baflions,  and  which,  in  cafes  of  necefiity,  may  ferve  as 
retrenchments,  are  defcribed  by  taking  on  the  capitals  of 
the  baftions  the  right  lines  G s , Ht,  equal  refpeftively  to 
half  the  lines  Gr,  Hr,  and  deferibing  from  the  points  j,  s,  as 
centres,  arcs,  r r,  r r,  for  the  cafemates,  each  of  which  has 
its  parapet  4 toifes  broad.  They  are  fomewhat  lower  to- 
wards the  points  of  the  baftions  than  the  other  parts  of  the 
baftions,  and  the  ways  to  them  are  through  paffages  as  $>,  o, 
in  the  baftions. 

This  author  covers  his  ravelin  with  a fort  of  counter- 
guard or  tenaille  beyond  its  ditch,  which  he  makes  8 rods 
of  1 2 Paris  feet  each,  or  t 6 toifes  broad,  or  a third  part  of 
the  breadth  of  his  great  ditch,  thus  rendering  his  ravelin  a 
ter.ailieid,  or  horned  half-moon. 


Round  covered  flanks  were  firft  invented  by  the  Italians; 
and  Mr.  Bombelle  ufes  them  in  order  to  render  them  the 
more  capacious,  and  the  fitter  for  rt  lifting  the  (hock  and 
effedfs  of  the  enemies’  cannon.  They  feern,  however,  to 
have  too  much  convexity,  advancing  too  far  towards  the 
centre  of  each  baftion,  and  leaving  too  fmall  a diftance  be- 
tween the  two  high  flanks. 

As  his  flanks  are  great,  he  makes  ufe  of  no  fecond  flanks 
on  the  curtains.  But  contrary  to  found  fenfe  and  reafon, 
and  inconfiftently  with  the  genuine  principles  of  conduc- 
tion, he  makes  them  of  the  fame  lengths  or  fizes  in  all  po- 
lygons. His  angle  diminue  alfo  is  invariably  of  a given  mag- 
nitude, viz.  of  200  56',  which  by  his  conftrudion  on  the 
Aides  of  a fquare  leaves  the  flanked  angle,  or  angle  of  each 
baftion,  equal  only  to  48°  S'  in  a pentagon,  to  66°  8',  in  a 
hexagon,  to  78°  8',  and  fo  on.  His  angle  diminue  in  a fquare, 
is  therefore  more  than  double  what  it  ought  to  be,  by  up- 
wards of  two  degrees.  And  in  a pentagon  it  does  not  fail 
quite  7§  degrees  fhort  of  being  twice  as  great  as  it  (hould 
be  in  reality.  He  makes  it  even  greater  in  a fquare  than 
it  ought  to  be  in  an  odagon. 

Mr.  Vauban  in  his  method  fortifies  inwards;  and  like 
Count  Pagan,  from  whom  he  has  borrowed  his  perpendicular 
for  the  hexagon  and  all  higher  polygons,  begins  with  the 
perpendicular  to  the  exterior  fide,  and  the  rafant  lines  or 
lines  of  defence.  He  does  not,  however,  make  the  faces  of 
his  baftions  fo  long,  or  his  flanks  quite  fo  fhort.  And  he 
omils  fecond  flanks  as  not  of  very  great  moment,  as  they 
can  be  added  at  any  time,  without  changing  either  the 
flanks  or  curtains. 

Bifed,  as  in  Count  Pagan’s  conftrudion,  the  exterior 
fideABinthe  poiritC.  (jg.(,.)  At  the  point  C ered  a perpen- 
dicular, CD,  equal  to  an  eighth  part  of  AB  in  the  fquare, 
to  a feventh  part  of  AB  in  the  pentagon,  and  to  a lixth. 
part  of  A B in  the  hexagon  and  all  higher  polygons.  From 
the  extremities  A,  B,  through  the  point  D,  draw  the  lines 
of  defence  ADH,  BDG.  On  thefe  take  AE,  BF  for 
the  faces  of  the  baftions,  equal  each  to  two  feventh  parts  of 
AB,  and  take  EH,  FG,  each  equal  to  EF,  the  diftance 
between  the  (houlders  E and  F.  Then  join  the  points  G, 
H,  for  the  curtain  G H.  And  if  a fimilar  conftrudion  be 
made  on  each  of  the  other  fides  of  the  figure  or  polygon, 
we  get  the  mafter-iine  of  the  curtains  and  baftions,  or  the 
principal  or  outline  of  the  body  of  the  place.  To  this  mult 
be  added  a rampart  from  10  to  12  toifes  broad  at  the  bafe, 
and  elevated  more  or  ltfs  above  the  level  of  the  place,  on 
the  outer  part  of  which,  at  top,  there  is  raifed  a parapet 
three  toifes  broad  at  the  bafe,  and  elevated  above  the  ram- 
part from  fix  feet  to  7A.  The  ditch  of  the  body  of  the 
place,  or  the  great  ditch,  is  20  toifes  wide  oppofite  to  the 
flanked  angles  or  faliant  angles  of  the  baftions,  and  it  is 
formed  by  deferibing  from  thefe  angles  with  a radius  of  20 
toifes,  circular  arcs,  and  drawing  right  lines  from  the  epauies, 
or  {houlders,  to  touch  thefe  arcs.  For  the  parts  of  thefe 
lines  lying  between  their  interfedions  and  the  points  of 
contact,  together  with  thefe  arcs,  form  the  outline  of  the 
ditch. 

The  foregoing  figure  is  a regular  hexagon,  and  the  exte- 
rior fide  is  here  fuppofed  to  be  equal  to  180  toifes. 

To  determine  the  faliant  angle  S (jig.  6.)  of  the  half-moon 
or  ravelin,  fet  off  50  toifer  on  the  perpendicular  DC,  pror 
duced  beyond  the  exterior  fide  A B;  from  the  point  S draw 
right  lines  to  the  counterfcarp  of  the  great  ditch,  fo  that 
if  produced  acrofs  the  fame,  they  would,  according  to  fome 
authors,  terminate  on  the  epaides  or  (h  ulders  of  the  baf- 
tions, but  according  to  others,  about  3 toifes  from  the 
(houlders  on  the  faces  of  the  baftions.  Thefe  lines  fo  draw& 
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from  the  faliant  angle  S,  of  the  ravelin  to  the  counterfcarp, 
form  the  faces  SL,  SM,  of  the  half-moon  or  ravelin.  It  is 
generally  fuppofed  that  when  the  faces  SL,  SM  of  the 
ravelin  terminate  when  produced  acrofs  the  great  ditch  on 
the  faces  of  the  baftions  a few  toifes  from  the  epaules  or 
{boulders,  they  cover  the  flanks  much  better  than  they  do 
when  they  terminate  on  the  (houlders  themfelves. 

The  ditch  before  each  ravelin  is  12  toifes  broad;  its 
counterfcarp  is  parallel  to  the  faces,  and  is  made  of  a cir- 
cular form,  before  the  faliant  angle'of  each  like  the  ditches 
before  the  faliant  angles  of  all  works  in  general. 

When  the  ravelin  is  made  with  flanks,  as  PN,  Q_0,  the 
faces  S P,  SQ_,  when  produced  acrofs  the  great  ditch, 
ought  to  terminate  on  the  faces  of  the  baftions  5 toifes  at 
leaft  from  the  epaules  or  (boulders. 

When  a ravelin  has  flanks,  they  are  commonly  made  by 
fetting  off  to  toifes  from  L to  P,  and  M to  CE  from  the 
extremities  of  the  faces,  and  by  drawing  them  from  the 
points  P,  Q,  parallel  to  the  capital  rS  of  the  ravelin. 

There  is  iometimes  a redoubt  made  in  a ravelin,  which  is 
done  by  fetting  off  from  the  extremities,  L,  M,  of  the 
faces  on  the  femi-gorges  Lr,  Mr,  and  then  drawing  right 
lines  for  its  faces  parallel  to  thofe  of  the  ravelin.  The  ditch 
before  fuch  a redoubt  (hould  be  6 toifes  broad,  and  its  coun- 
terfcarp parallel  to  its  faces. 

Orillons  and  retired  flanks  are  deferibed  in  the  following 
manner. 

The  front,  AEG,  HFB,’  being  deferibed  as  above 
taken,  E a equal  to  a third  part  of  the  flank  EG.  From 
the  oppofite  flanked  angle  B,  draw  the  right  line  B a,  on 
which  produced  take  ab , equal  to  5 toifes.  Take  alfo  on 
the  line  of  defence,  B G,  produced,  Ge  equal  to  5 toifes, 
and  join  b,  c.  Ou  be  as  a bafe  defcribe  the  equilateral  tri- 
angle b cf,  and  from  the  angular  point  f as  a centre,  defcribe 
the  circular  retired  flank  be  with  the  radius  fborfe. 

Again,  if  E a be  bife&ed  in  the  point  c,  and  cd  be  drawn 
perpendicularly  to  E a to  meet  a perpendicular  to  the  fac^ 
AE,  from  the  point  E in  the  point  d,  and  if  from  the 
point  d as  a centre  a circular  arc  be  deferibed  with  </E  as 
radius,  we  (hall  get  the  circular  orillon  Efl. 

ab  is  called  the  revtrs,  or  back  part  of  the  orillon,  and 
G e , the  enfoncement  or  depth  of  the  cafemate  or  concave 
flank  be. 

In  like  manner  are  the  retired  or  concave  flank  h i , and 
the  circular  orillon  deferibed. 

The  orillons  are  ufeful  in  covering  the  retired  or  concave 
flanks,  which  by  means  of  them  cannot  be  feen  but  directly 
in  front.  And  as  Mr.  Vauban  makes  his  orillons  round, 
they  cannot  be  fo  eafily  deftroyed  as  they  might  be  were 
they  of  any  other  figure  or  form. 

The  calculation  of  the  lines  and  angles-  of  a coijftruftion 
on  a polygon,  according  to  this  method  of  Mr.  Vauban,  is 
as  follows  : 

If  A B be  fuppofed  to  be  the  fide  of  a hexagon,  the 
angle  of  the  centre  will  be  equal  to  6o°,  and  the  angle  of 
the  polygon  to  120°.  And  as  the  perpendicular  C D is  by 
the  conftrudtion  equal  to  a fixth  part  of  A B,  the  angle 
diminue  A B D or  B G H is  determined  by  the  following 
analogy  : 

As  A C or  B C,  the  half  of  A B,  \ or  As  3 

Is  to  C D the  perpendicular,  J } Is  to  1, 

So  is  radius 

To  the  tangent  of  the  angle  C A D or  C B D,  which  is 
nearly  equal  to  180  26'  6".  Wherefore  the  flanked  angle 
or  angle  of  the  baftion  is  equal  to  83°  7'  48"  Bearly.  And 
fince  the  triangle  E F G is  ifofceles  by  the  conftrufiion,  and 
the  angle  E F Gj  which  is  equal  to  the  angle  A B Dj  is  of 


courfe  equal  to  1S0  26'  6",  we  have  the  angles  FEG, 
F G E,  equal  each  to  half  the  excefs  of  180°  above  180  26' 
6",  or  ro  8o°  46'  57"  nearly.  Wherefore  the  angle  E G H 
of  the  flank,  which  is  equal  to  the  angle  FGE,  together 
with  the  angle  FG  H,  or  angle  diminue,  is  equal  to  990 
1.3'  3"'  And  the  angle  AEG  of  th z epaule,  or  (houlder, 
being  equal  to  the  angle  EGF  or  EGD,  together  with 
the  angle  EDG,  which  is  equal  to  the  angles  ABD, 
BAD,  taken  together,  or  to  twice  the  angle  diminue,  is 
equal  to  1 17°  39'  9". 

Now  fince  AC,  half  of  the  exterior  fide  A B,  is  given, 
and  CD  is  found  by  the  foregoing  analogy,  AD  is  known, 
its  fquare  being  (47  E.  1.)  equal  to  the  fquares  of  AC  and 
CD  ; and  as  A E is  equal  to  two-fevenths  of  AB,  the  ex- 
terior fide  ED  is  known.  But  AD  is  to  ED,  a’s  AB  is 
to  EF  or  FG,  which  are  of  courfe  known.  Or,  either  of 
thefe  lines  may  be  found  by  the  following  analogy. 

As  the  fine  of  the  angle  EFD,  which  is  equal  to  the 
angle  diminue , or  to  1S0  26'  6 
Is  to  its  oppofite  fide  DE, 

So  is  the  fine  of  the  angle  EDF,  which  is  equal  to  180°, 
twice  the  angle  diminue , or  to  1430  48', 

To  the  oppofite  fide  EF,  the  diftance  between  the 
epaules. 

And  if  from  E F,  or  its  equal  E FI,  there  be  taken  E D, 
the  complement  DH,  or  its  equal  DG,  will  be  known. 
Wherefore  the  curtain  GH  is  determined  by  either  of  the 
two  following  analogies. 

As  AD 

Is  to  the  exterior  fide  AB, 

So  is  the  complement  DG  or  DH 
To  the  curtain  G H. 

Or,  As  the  fine  of  the  angle  diminue  DGH 

Is  to  the  fine  of  the  angle  GDH,  which  is=i43°  7' 48^ 
nearly. 

So  is  the  complement  DH 
To  the  curtain  GH. 

The  flank  EG  is  eafily  found  by  means  of  either  the  tri- 
angle EFG,  or  the  triangle  EDG,  as  in  the  following: 
analogies. 

As  the  fine  of  the  angle  FG  H,  which  is  = 8o°  46'  57" 
nearly, 

Is  to  the  fine  of  the  angle  EFG>  which  is  = angle 
diminue,  or  180  26'  6"  nearly. 

So  is  EF  the  diftance  between  the  two  oppofite  epaules 
To  the  flank  EG. 

Or,  As  the  fine  of  the  angle  E GD,  which  is  = 8o°  46' 
nearly, 

Is  to  the  fine  of  the  angle  EDG,  which  is  = twice  the 
angle  diminue,  or  36°  52'  12"  nearly. 

So  is  ED  the  diftance  from  the  epaule  to  the  interfeilion 
of  the  lines  of  defence 
To  the  flank  EG. 

And  as  half  the  flanked  angle  is  equal  to  41°  33  36", 
and  the  angle  A H G,  which  is  equal  to  the  angle  diminue,. 
to  1 8°  26'  6"  nearly  ; the  angle  formed  by  the  capital  of 
the  baftion,  and  the  lengthened  curtain,  or  the  curtain  H G 
produced  to  meet  the  fame,  will  be  equal  to  120°  o'  18' 
nearly.  Wherefore  the  lengthened  curtain  is  found  by  this 
analogy. 

As  the  fine  of  120°  o'  18" 

Is  to  the  fine  of  4i°33'  36 ",  half  the  flanked  angle. 

So  is  A H 

To  the  lengthened  curtain  : from  which,  if  the  curtail?. 
FIG  be  taken,  we  get  the  demi-gorge. 

And  the  capital  of  the  baftion  is  found  by  this  analogy  ? 
As  the  fine  of  juo0  o'  *8" 
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la  to  the  fine  of  iS®  26'  6",  the  angle  dimlnue, 

So  is  AH 

To  the  capital  of  the  baft  ion. 

And  the  perpendicular  diftance,  DI,  of  the  curtain  from 
the  interfeflion  of  the  lines  of  defence  is  found  by  the  analogy, 
As  A B is  to  CD,  lo  is  GH  to  DI. 

Supposing  the  exterior  fide  AB,  as  in  his  mean  fortifica- 
tion, to  be  equal  to  1S0  toifes,  the  principal  lines  belong- 
ing to  the  conllruftion  may  ealily  be  found,  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  „ 

. . AB 

The  perpendicular  C D being  by  conftruefion  — g- 


is  = jo  toifes.  

The  Undtlle  AD  or  B D being  equal  to  v'  B C™  -p  C D4 
Ts  equal  to  d~^ooo  toifes  = 30/10  = 94.S6S3298  nearly. 

The  face  B F of  the  baftion  is  commonly  equal  to  50 
toifes,  or  two-fevenths  ot  AB  nearly. 

The  diftance  DF  ol  the  epaule  F from  the  interfeftion  D 
of  the  lines  of  defence  being  equal  to  BD  — Bt,  is  equal 
to  10/93  — 50  = 44.8683298  toifes  nearly. 

If  from  the  epaule  F there  be  drawn  F l perpendicular  to 

, BC  x BF 

the  exterior  fide  AB,  we  (hall  have  B / = 


BD 


BD 


5 /90  toifes  = =147.4341649  toifes  nearly  ; and  F / 

the  perpendicular  diftance  of  the  epaule  F from  the  exterior 

rj  CD  x BF  ..  BD  q ■ qq 

fide  = — — g = 5 / 10  toifes  = -=  15.8113883 

toifes  nearly. 

The  di (lance  EF,  between  the  two  oppofite  epaules,  E,  F, 
or  its  equal  E H or  F G,  is  equal  to  AB  — 2B/  = AB  — 
BD  = 1 So  — 30/10  toifes  = 85.13167  toifes  nearly. 

The  complement  DG  or  DH  being  equal  to  FG — DF 
is  equal  to  230—  10/360  toifes  = 40.26334  toifes  nearly. 
The  perpendicular  diftance  D I of  the  interfedfion  of  the 

CD  x DG 

lines  of  defence  from  the  curtain  GH  being  = — g-g 


is  equal  to  23/10  — 60  toifes,  or  12.7323861846  toifes 
nfarly.  Confequently  the  perpendicular  diftance  Cl  be- 
tween the  exterior  fide  AB  and  the  curtain  GH  being 
equal  to  CD  -f-  DI,  is  equal  to  42.7323861846  toifes 
nearly. 


The  curtain  GH  being  equal  to  fix  times  DI,  is  equal  to 
J38/10  — 360  toifes,  or  76.3943171  toifes  nearly. 

If  Fra  be  drawn  perpendicularly  from  the  epaule  F to 

EF  x BC 

AH,  the  line  of  defence,  E m,  being  equal  to — 


is  equal  to  54/10 — 90  toifes,  or  80.76299365  toifes 
nearly. 

The  perpendicular  F m being  to  E m as  CD  is  to  BC,  is 
equal  to  a third  part  of  E rn  or  18/10 — 30  toifes,  or 
26.921  toifes  nearly. 

The  diftance  m H of  the  point  m from  the  extremity  H 
of  the  line  of  defence  being  equal  to  EH  — E m,  is  equal  to 
270—84/  10  toifes,  or  4.3686765442  toifes  nearly. 

The  diftance  D m of  the  point  m from  the  interfedlion  D 
of  the  lines  of  defence  being  equal  to  E m — DF  or  E m — 
DE,  is  equal  to  24/10  — 40  toifes,  or  35.8946538448 
toifes  nearly.  But  fince  FEH  is  an  ifofceles  triangle,  the 
angle  FEH  or  DBC  is  equal  to  twice  the  angle  nFH, 
which  is  therefore  equal  to  90  13'  3"  nearly. 


The  Sank  F H being  equal  to  FFi 


H’ 


3 / 1,6400  — 5 1O0/ 10  toifes,  is  equal  to  27.27322895 
or  27.273  toifes  nearly.  And  if  from  the  extremity  H of 
the  line  of  defence  AH  there  be  drawn  H n to  meet  the 
face  FB  of  the  baftion  in  the  point  «,  we  fhall  have  Hn 

, DHxFm 

equal  to 


230  — 60 / 10  x 18  / 10  — 3® 


Da  24  ./to— 40 

toifes,  or  30.1976  toifes,  exceeding  the  perpendicular  CD 
to  the  exterior  hde  by  0.1976  of  a toife  only. 

And  as  Yn  is  a fourth  proportional  to  D?;:,  raH,  and  D F, 


wHxDF  270  — 84/10x30/10—50 

or  is  equal  to — — — = — 

^ D m 24  /jo  — 40 

toifes,  it  is  equal  to  5.  j.61  toifes  nearly.  And  D n is  equal 
to  50.3292  toifes  nearly. 

Now  in  Count  Pagan’s  conftru&ion,  from  whom  Mr. 
Vauban  has  burrowed  the  length  of  his  perpendicular,  ou 
which  the  ocher  parts  chiefly  depend,  the  flank  F H is 


equal  to  18/10  — 33  toifes,  or  to  23.921  toifes  nearly, 
which  falls  ftiort  of  the  perpendicular  F m,  drawn  from  the 
epaule  F,  in  Vauban’s  conllru&ion,  to  the  line  of  defence 
A H,  by  3 toifes,  and  of  the  flank  F Ii  by  335222895 
toifes.  In  any  polygon,  having  its  exterior  fide  equal  to 
180  toifrs,  their  perpendiculars  are  equal,  as  well  as  the 
faliant  angles  of  their  baftions.  And  we  are  perfuaded,  that 
even  the  greateft  admirers  of  Vauban  can  afiign  no  good 
reafon  for  his  not  having  followed  Count  Pagan  alfo,  with 
regard  to  the  pofition  of  his  flank,  and  placed  it  at  right 
angles  to  the  line  of  defence,  inftead  of  making  them  meet 
in  an  angle  of  8o°  46'  57".  There  is  great  reafon  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  the  Count  would  have  made  the  face  of  his  baf. 
tion  conliderably  fnorter  than  he  did,  had  he  not  intended  to 
have  three  flanks  inftead  of  one.  Fie  makes  it  55  toifes. 
But  it  is  natuially  to  be  prefumed,  that,  had  he  intended  to 
conftrudl  with  a Angle  flank,  he  would  have  bifedled 
the  perpendicular  diftance  between  his  orillon  and  inner 
flank,  (which  is  19  toifes,)  and  drawn  his  flank  at  right 
angles  to  the  line  of  defence  through  this  point  of  bifeefion, 
thereby  forming  a more  complete  conftru&ion  for  the  body 
of  the  place  than  Vauban  has  done.  And  it  is  fomewhat 
remarkable,  that  this  line  nearly  coincides  with  the  perpen- 
dicular H n,  to  Vauban’s  line  of  defence,  from  its  point  H 
of  interfe&ion  with  the  flank.  Had  he  therefore,  inftead 
of  taking  5 toifes  from  the  face  of  Count  Pagan’s  baftion, 
taken  10,  and  then  placed  his  flank  at  right  angles  to  the 
line  of  defence,  he  would,  without  lengthening  this  line, 
have  given  the  face  of  his  baftion  its  proper  length,  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  made  the  flank  itfelf  about  equal  to  the  per- 
pendicular, us  it  ought  to  be,  fince  perpendiculars  to  the 
exterior  fides  of  polygons  were  firft  introduced  into  conftruc- 
tion  for  the  foie  purpofe  of  obtaining  flanking  defences. 
The  lengths,  however,  with  both  thefe  authors,  as  well 
as  the  other  writers  on  fortification,  are  merely  arbitrary, 
and  by  no  means  derived  from  reafoning  either  on  the  pro- 
perties of  the  figures,  or  their  relative  degrees  of  importance 
and  capability  of  defence.  For  there  appears  no  reafon  for 
giving  the  fame  perpendicular  to  a hexagon  and  every  other 
polygon  of  a greater  number  of  fides,  as  Vauban  has  done, 
or  to  all  regular  figures  above  the  fquare,  as  Count  Pagan 
has  done. 

This  author  retains  part  of  the  fauffe-bray,  which  ufed  to 
go  round  the  whole  body  of  the  place,  at  the  diftance  of 
from  4 to  5 toifes  from  the  fame,  making  ufe  of  it  as  te- 
nailles  oppolite  to  his  curtains,  which  are  made  differ- 
ently. 


a 


A tenaille 
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A tenaille  is  commonly  from'  two  to  three  feet  only 
higher  than  the  level  ground  of  the  ravelin.  The  tenaille 
# belief^,  (Plate  Vf. fig.  7.)  is  conftru&ed  by  firft  fetting  off 
from  the  epaulesE,F,  on  the  lines  of  defence  Eel,  F g,  equal 
each  to  three  toifes,  for  a paffage  between  it  and  the  flanks  of 
thebaftions;  thentakingaL gf,  forits faces,  equal  eachof  them 
to  16  toifes,  by  deferibing  from  the  (boulders  b and  j,  as  cen- 
tres arcs  with  a radius  equal  to  b f,  and  then  by  interfering 
thefe  arcs  from  the  fame  {boulders  as  centres,  with  a radius 
equal  to  10  toifes,  for  its  flanks  lc,fe.  Some,  however, 
make  the  faces  a b , g f,  equal  to  half  the  lines  a D,  o"D 
refpectively,  and  place  the  flanks  at  right  angles  to  tiie  lines 
of  defence,  which  is  certainly  the  be  ft  pofition  for  them. 

The  tenailles  abed,  efgh,  (fig.S-)  are  without  flanks,  and 
have  their  faces  on  the  lines  of  defence.  The  paflage  between 
them,  as  well  as  the  paffages  between  them  and  the  flanks, 
are  three  toifes  wide.  Thefe  are  called fimple  tenailles,  and  the 
foregoing  is  called  a reinforced  tenaille.  There  is  alfo  a 
third  fort  of  tenailles,  which  have  only  faces  a b.  gf,  and 
flanks  bc,fe,  without  a curtain  ee. 

Simple  tenailles,  with  their  faces  on  the  lines  of  defence, 
but  without  flanks,  are  not  fo  well  calculated  for  feounng 
and  defending  the  ditch  as  either  the  reinforced  tenailles  are, 
or  thofe  with  faces,  and  flanks  without  curtains.  However, 
as  they  are  not  liable  to  be  enfiladed,  Mr.  Vauban  has 
generally  preferred  them  to  the  other  two,  in  molt  of  the 
places  which  he  fortified. 

The  reinforced  tenailles  defend  the  ditch  much  better,  and 
add  low  flanks  to  thofe  of  the  baltions,  but  are  liable  to 
have  their  own  flanks  enfiladed,  an  inconvenience  that  might 
be  remedied  by  conftnnfting  them  in  fuch  a manner  as  to 
Fe  covered  by  the  extremities  of  the  parapets  of  the  oppofite 
ravelins,  or  by  the  adjoining  lunettes.  Thtfe  arc  well  cal- 
culated for  fcouring  not  only  the  ditch,  but  alfo  the  level 
ground  of  the  ravelin,  and  the  ditch  before  the  corps  de  guard, 
reduit , or  redoubt,  commonly  made  within  it,  which  cannot 
be  fo  well  feen  or  defended  from  any  other  parts. 

Thofe  with  faces  and  flanks  only,  have  the  fame  advantages 
with  thefe  as  to  the  defending  or  fcouring  of  the  ditch,  but 
are  alfo,  like  them,  liable  to  have  their  flanks  enfiladed, 
which  fhould  be  guarded  againft  in  the  fame  manner. 

The  better  to  fcour  and  defend  the  ditch,  and  oppofe  its 
paffage,  this  fortifier  places  in  it,  oppofite  to  the  middle  of 
the  tenaille,  or  of  the  curtain,  a caponiere,  or  double  tvay, 
covered  with  a parapet  raifed  three  feet  above  the  bottom  of 
the  ditch.  It  is  about  12  feet  broad,  is  perpendicular  to 
the  curtain,  and  is  palifaded  on  both  Tides.  This  work  is 
good,  and  very  uieful,  as  it  commands  without  being  com- 
manded, and  ferves  as  a paffage  for  the  mufketeers  from  the 
body  of  the  place  to  the  outworks.  He  thus  has  four 
flanks  for  the  defence  of  his  ditch,  namely,  that  of  the  body 
of  the  place,  that  of  the  orillon,  that  of  the  tenaille,  and 
the  caponiere. 

Tenailles  are  reckoned  fo  neceffary,  that  it  is  with  good 
reafon  that  there  are  few  places  fortified  without  them.  1-or 
when  the  ditch  is  dry,  the  fpaces  behind  them  ferve  as 
places  of  arms,  from  which  the  troops  may  fally  to  oppofe 
the  enemies’  defeent  of  the  ditch,  to  retard  his  operation, 
and  deftroy  his  works  in  it.  and  then  retire  to  them  as  places 
■of  fafety.  They  alfo  render  the  communication  between 
the  body  of  the  place  and  the  ravelins  more  eafy  and  fee u re, 
which  is  a great  advantage,  as  the  ravelins  are  thereby 
enabled  to  make  a much  better  defence  than  they  otherwife 
could  do,  being  readily  fupplied  at  any  time  with  troops 
and  .neceffaries.  And  when  the  ditch  is  wet,  the  fpaces 
be  kind  them  ferve  as  harbours  for  boats,  which  armed  men 
.can  make  ufe  of,  both  for  oppofing  the  paffage  of  the  ditch, 
Vol.IS. 


and  for  facilitating  the  Communication  between  the  tenailles 
and  the  ravelins. 

This  fortifier,  in  order  to  increafe  the  flrength  of  a place, 
places  frequently  works  called  lunettes  (which  literally  iig- 
nify  fpedtacles)  on  both  fides  of  his  ravelin.  He  fome- 
tiines  makes  one  face  of  his  lunette  perpendicular  to  the 
middle  of  the  face  of  rhe  ravelin,  and  fometimes  perpen- 
dicular to  the  face  of  the  ravelin,  and  fo  as  produced  to  the 
fame  about  one-third  from  the  faliant  angle.  In  the  former 
cafe  he  makes  that  face  of  the  lunette  equal  to  ,30  toifes, 
and  determines-. its. other  faces  by  taking  for  the  demi-gorge 
25  toifes,  on  the  counterfcarp  of  the  great  ditch  from  that 
of  the  ditch  before  the  ravelin;  and  in  the  iatter  he  makes 
the  demirgorge  equal  to  20  toifes  only.  The  ditch  before 
the  lunettes  is  12  toiies  broad,  the  thicknefs  of  thy  parapet 
is  equal  to  three  toifes,  and  that  of  the  rampart  to  eight,  as 
in  the  ravelin. 

When  he  makes  ufe  of  lunettes,  he  fometimes  covers  the 
faliant  angle  of  the  ravelin  with  a work  called  bonnet,  of 
which  the  faces  are  parallel  to  thofe  of  the  ravelin,  and 
when  produced  bifcdt  thofe  of  the  lunettes.  The  ditch 
before  it  is  ten  toifes  wide. 

Tenai lions.  The  term  tenaillon  isfomrtimes  applied  to  a 
reinforced  tenaille  ; but  it  is  generally  confined  to  a work 
lomewhat  like  a lunette,  made  on  each  fide  of  a ravelin,  but 
differing  from  a lunette  in  this  circumstance,  that  one  of  the 
faces  of  a tenaillon,  though  it  is  30  toifes  long,  like  that  of 
the  lunette,  is  in  the  direction  of  the  ravelin  produced  beyond 
its  ditch,  whereas  that  of  the  lunette  is  perpendicular  to  it. 
The  other  face  of  the  tenaillon  is  determined  by  taking  15 
toifes  on  the  counterfcarp  of  the  great  ditch  from  that  of 
the  ravelin.  There  is  fometimes  in  a tenaillon  a battery 
15  toiies  long,  and  10  toifes  retired  from  the  front  and 
parallel  thereto. 

, There  are  generally  retrenchments  in  tenaillons  which 
have  their  parapets  either  parallel  to  their  fronts  or  perpen- 
dicular to  their 'other  faces,  which,  when  produced,  ter- 
minate on  the  faces  of  the  ballions.  The  ditch  before  fucli 
a retrenchment  is  about  three  toifes  wide  ; and  as  thefe 
works  are  commonly  made  of  earth,  without  any  revet ement 
of  rnafonry,  there  is  a banquette,  called  berm,  before  the  para- 
pet, next  to  the  ditch,  about  tight  feet  broad,  to  prevent  it 
from  falling  into  the  fame. 

As  to  the  conftrutlion  of  counter-guards,  horn-works, 
crown-works,  covert-ways  and  glaces,  detacr.ed  redoubts, 
fecond  ditches,  and  coveit-ways,  and  profiles.  Seethe  fame 
under  thefe  articles  refpedtively. 

Mr.  Vauban,  in  his  ftcond  method  with  tower-baftions, 
according  to  the  plans  of  Landau  and  Besford,  begins  with 
his  conftrudlion  inwards,  and  fortifies  outwards  in  the  follow- 
ing manner. 

Suppofing  A B (fig.  9.),  to  be  the  interior  fide  of  the  hex- 
agon of  120  or  130  toifes,  draw  A C,  B D from  the  centre 
thereof,  through  the  extremities  A,B;  fet  off  fix  toifes  from 
A to  Land  from  Bto  r;  through  the  points  L and  c,  draw 
right  lines  at  right  angles  to  A B,  on  which  fet  off  fix  toifes 
from  b to  f,  and  c to  h,  and  four  toifes  from  b to  d,  and  c to 
0-;  and  from  the  points  f.  d,  draw  perpend'cuiars  fir,  d n , to 
the  capital  A C,  as  alfo  from  the  points  h.g,  perpend’cuiars 
to  the  capital  B D.  Then,  if  r E be  taken  equal  to 'rf,  and 
p F to  p h,  the  points  E,  F,  will  be  the  faliant  angles  of  the 
tovver-baftions,  of  which  E f dn  and  Yhgq  are  the  halves. 

If  on  the  capitals  A C,  B 1),  there  be  taken  E C,  F D, 
equal  each  to  40  toifes,  the  points  C,D,  will  be  the  fahant 
angles  of  the  counter-guards  before  the  towers.  From  the 
points  C,  D,  draw  the  lines  of  defence  C c,  D b,  to  the 
points  c,b , where  the  flanks  of  the  towers  icterfedt  the  cur- 
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min  0;i  thefe  fit  off  56  toifes,  from  C to  G,  and  D to  H, 
for  the  faces  CG,  D H,  of  the  counter-guards.  The  flanks 
and  tenaiiles  are  found  or  determined  as  in  his  firft  method. 

The  ditch  before  the  faiiant  angles  of  the  towers  is  fix 
roifes  broad,  and  its  counterfcarp  is  drawn  to  the  extremities 
of  the  flanks  of  the  counter -guards.  The  right  line,  which 
joins  the  ends  of  thefe  flanks,  determines  the  infiae  of  the 
tenaiiles. 

The  ditch  before  the  counter-guards  is  1 2 toifes  broad 
at  the  faiiant  angles,  and  its  counterfcarp  is  drawn  towards 
the  opDofite  fhoulders,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  his  firft. 

method. 

The  capita!  of  the  ravelin  is  45  toifes,  and  its  faces,  when 
produced,  terminate  on  thofe  of  the  counter-guards,  about  10 
toifes  from  the  fhoulders.  Ten  toifes,  however,  are  cut  oft 
from  the  faces  of  the  ravelin,  for  the  flanks  which  are  parallel 
to  its  capital. 

The  ditch  before  the  ravelin  is  10  toifes  broad,  the 
covert-way  five,  the  femi-gorges  of  the  places  of  arms  12 
each,  the  faces  17  each,  and  the  glacis  is  20  toifes  broad. 

The  conftrudfion  of  Mr.  Vauban’s  third  method,  accord- 
ing to  the  plan  of  New  Brifach,  is  applied  to  an  odtagon,  of 
which  the  exterior  fide  is  equal  to  1S0  toiies,  and  is  made 
inwards.  The  perpendicular  to  the  exterior  fide  is,  as  in 
his  firft  method,  equal  to  30  toifes.  The  faces  of  the  coun- 
ter-guards are  each  of  them  equal  to  60  toifes.  The  flanks 
are  found  by  fetting  off  22  toifes,  in  arcs  defcribed  from  the 
oppofite  fhoulders,  as  centos,  and  with  the  diftance  between 
as  radius.  A right  line  drawn  through  the  extremities  of 
the  flanks,  parallel  to  the  exterior  fide,  to  meet  the 
capitals  of  the  counter-guards,  determines  both  the  inlide  of 
the  tenaiiles,  and  the  faiiant  angles  of  the  tower-baftion. 

And  if  another  right  line  be  drawn  parallel  to  this,  at 
the  diftance  of  nine  toifes  from  it,  the  points,  where  it  meet3 
or  interfe&s  the  capitals  of  the  counter-guards,  will  be  cen- 
tres of  the  towers ; from  which  points,  if  feven  toifes  be 


fet  off  each  way  for  their  demt-gorges,  the  pofitions  of  their 
flanks,  which  are  perpendicular  to  the  ffaid  line,  will  be  deter«- 
mined.  For  each  of  thefe  flanks,  five  twifes  are  fet  off  out- 
wards, and  four  from  the  laid  line.  And  the  line  joining 
the  infide  of  the  flanks  at  the  end  pf  four  toifes  completes 
the  towers. 

The  ditch  is  fix  toifes  broad  before  the  faliawt  angles  of 
the  towers,  and  its  counterfcarp  meets  the  line  joining  thefe 
angles,  within  ten  toifes  of  the  extremities  of  the  flanks  of 
the  counter-guards. 

The  great  ditch  before  the  counter-guards  13  15  toifes 
broad,  and  its  counterfcarp  is  parallel  to  the  face3.  The 
capital  of  the  ravelin  is  55  toifes  in  length,  and  that  of  the 
redoubt  within  it,  is  equal  to  23  toifes.  The  faces  of  the 
ravelin  are  drawn  towards  thyfe  of  the  counter-guards,  with- 
in 15  toifes  from  the  fhoulders,  and  thofe  of  the  redoubt 
are  parallel  to  thefe.  Twelve  toifes  are  cut  off  from  each 
face  of  the  ravelin,  and  fix  from  each  of  the  redoubts  by  the 
flanks,  which  are  parallel  to  its  capital.  The  ditch  before 
the  ravelin  is  twelve  toifes  wide,  and  that  before  the  re- 
doubt is  fix.  The  covert-way  and  glacis  are  the  fame  as  in 
his  fecond  method.  The  profiles  alfo  are  nearly  the  fame  in 
both.  This  method,  indeed,  differs  but  little  from  his  fe- 
cond, except  in  two  fmall  flanks,  of  about  four  toifes  each, 
which  in  this  he  makes  in  each  curtain,  that  are  net  in  the 
other.  The  parapets  of  his  counter-guards,  on  both  fides 
of  the  faiiant  angles  for  the  diftance  of  about  twenty  feet, 
are  raifed  four  feet  higher  than  the  reft,  to  prevent  thefe 
works  from  being  annoyed  by  ricochet-batteries. 

In  Mr.  Vauban’s  lirft  method  of  military  conftrudlion, 
it  may  not  be  amifs  to  give  a table  of  the  principal  parts 
thereof,  for  drawing  the  mafter-line  by,  as  aifo  an  ichnc- 
graphical  one  of  the  principal  dimeniions  of  the  body  of 
the  place,  tenaiiles,  ravelin,  covert-way,  traverfes,  and  places 
cf  arms,  as  publifhed  with  his  approbation  (for  he  never 
publiihed  any  thing  himfelf  refpedling  it.) 


TABLE  for  the  Conftru&ion. 


Forts. 

Little  Fortification. 

Mean. 

Great. 

Side  of  Figure,  or 
Polygon. 

So 

90 

100 

IIO 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

19,0 

200 

260 

Perpendiculars. 

10 

11 

12I 

14 

U 

16 

20 

21 

2 3 

25 

3° 

31 

25 

22 

Faces  of  Baftions. 

22 

25 

28 

30 

33 

35 

40 

42 

45 

47 

5° 

S3 

55 

60 

Capitals  of  Ravelins. 

25 

28 

30 

35 

38 

40' 

45 

5° 

5° 

52 

55  55 

60 

5° 

And  the  following  is  an  ichnographical  table  of  the 
thickneffes,  &c.  of  the  works  compoling  the  body  of  the 
place,  &c. 


Toifes, 


Of  the  Body  of 
the  Place. 


("Thicknefs  of  the  rampart  at  its 
| bafe  - 

•(  Thicknefs  of  the  parapet  at  its 
bafe  - 

(.The  breadth  of  the  ditch 


XI 

3 

20 


Toife*. 


Of  the  Tenaille. 


fits  diftance  from  the  orillon  of  the 
baftion  - - 

Thicknefs  of  its  rampart  in  the  face 
and  flank  at  the  bafe 
Thicknefs  of  the  rampart  of  its  cur- 
tain at  the  bafe 

Thicknefs  of  its  parapet  at  the 
bafe  - 


3 

7 

5 

3 


Thicknefs 
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Tuifes. 


fThickncfs  of  its  rampart  at  the 

OftheHalf-moon  r ’ ' 10 

o_.  ihicknels  or  its  parapet  at  the 

|^_  bafe  3 


Of  the  Covert- 
way,  Traveries, 
and  places  of 
Arms. 


.The  breadth  of  its  ditch  - 12 

'The  breadth  of  the  covert-way  - 5 

Length  of  the  demi-gorge  of  the 
places  of  arms  at  the  re-entering 

angles  - - 10 

Length  of  the  faces,  each  of  the 
places  of  arms  - - 12 

Length  of  the  traverfes  at  the  re- 
entering angles  - - 5 

Length  of  the  traverfes  at  the  fali- 
ant  angles  - - 4^ 

Thicknefs  of  each  traverfe  at  the 

bafe  - - - 2 


The  traverfes  on  the  Tides  where  their  banquettes  are,  or 
on  their  iniides,  are  from  5 to  5^  feet  high,  and  irom  3 to  4 
on  the  outtide,  towards  the  covert-way,  which  they  fcour 
at  the  re-entering  angles. 

He  gives  his  caponiere  a banquette  on  each  fide,  and  the 
parapet  of  the  place  two  or  three,  to  fuit  men  of  different 
heights  or  llature,  that  they  may  all  of  them  fire  on  the  fame 
level . 

He  makes  a cut  oppofite  to  each  traverfe  in  the  parapet 
of  the  covert-way,  4!  or  5 feet  deep,  for  the  foldiers  to 
pafs,  which  he  fiiuts  up  with  a fmall  merlon,  except  at  the 
faliant  angles,  where  fuch  cuts  could  not  be  feen  by  thofe 
who  defend  the  place. 

When  he  gives  flanks  to  his  ravelin,  he  makes  places  of 
arms  in  its  ditch,  perpendicular  to  its  faces,  and  near  the 
angles  of  the  epaules,  to  prevent  the  paffage  of  the  fame. 
When  the  counterfcarp  ot  the  ditch  is  reveted,  or  faced 
with  mafonry,  he  makes  fteps  at  all  its  angles  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  troops,  and  the  fervice  of  the  covert-way. 
Each  detached  piece  or  work  fliould,  for  a iimilar  reafon, 
have  a pair  of  itairs  to  lead  up  to  it. 

He  makes  the  countermines  of  a place  under  the  terre- 
plain  of  the  rampart,  on  a level  with  the  ditch,  and  about 
ten  feet  diilant  from  the  revetement , to  which  they  are  paral- 
lel, and  have  a communication  with  it  through  lmall  arched 
beach,  or  palfages.  From  the  countermines  of  the  place 
men  go  down  into  the  caponieres,  and  then  up  into  the  coun- 
termines of  the  covert-way,  from  which  heads  or  palfages 
are  carried  on  under  the  field  to  fourneaux  or  fmall  mines, 
made  for  blowing  up  the  befieger’s  works,  and  retarding 
their  approaches. 

He  was  of  opinion,  that  when  an  eminence  falls  gradually 
from  its  fummit  towards  the  glacis  of  a place,  works  ought 
to  be  made  one  before  another,  with  their  faliant  or  flank- 
ed angles  fufficiently  raifed  ; that  the  mod  diftant  ought  to 
cover  all  the  reft,  and  draw  its  defence  from  them  ; and  that 
they  ought  all  of  them  to  be  built  in  fuch  a manner,  as  to 
prevent  an  enemy  from  making  a retrenchment  in  the  firtl, 
without  being  expoled  to  the  fire  of  the  fecond  ; or  in  the 
fecoud,  without  being  expofed  to  that  of  the  third,  and 
fa  on. 

The  glacis  fliould  as  often  aspoflible  be  compofcd  of  peb- 
bles, or  of  ftones  covered  with  turf,  fince  the  befiegers  can 
work  but  flowly  in  it  when  l’o  made,  and  the  parapets 
thrown  up  in  it  by  the  pioneers,  are  apt  to  occafion  their 
being  killed  or  wounded,  as  the  cannon-fhot  of  the  place 


ftriking  againft,  fcalter  the  ftones,  and  make  them  fly  in 
different  directions. 

He  obferves,  that  the  bridges  of  his  curtains  do  not  in- 
terfere with  the  fire  from  his  flanks  along  the  facts  of  the 
baftions  in  the  ditch,  and  he  prefers  that  ditch  which, 

' by  means  of  fluices,  can  be  filled  or  emptied  at  plea- 
fure. 

The  conftruftion  of  the  Chevalier  de  Ville’s  method  of 
fortifying  is  the  following. 

He  begins  inwards,  and  conftru&s  outwards.  He  makes 
his  flanks  equal  to  the  demi-gorges,  and  each  of  them  equal 
to  a fixth  pait  of  the  fide  of  the  figure  or  polygon  on  which 
he  conftrudls.  In  the  fquare  and  pentagon,  he  determines 
the  flanked  angle  or  faliant  angle  of  the  baftion  by  a rafant 
line  • but  in  all  figures  and  polygons  of  a greater  number  of 
fides  than  five,  he  makes  it  equal  to  a right  angle,  by  deferib- 
ing  a femicircle,  as  EGN  on  a right  line,  (fig.  10.)  EN  join- 
ing the  epaules  E and  N,  thereby  making  a fecond  flank,  as 
D I,  C H,  which  increafes  with  the  number  of  fides  in  the 
figure  or  polygon.  The  length  A G,  of  the  capital  of  the 
baftion  is,  in  this  cafe,  equal  to  the  gorge  line  C P,.  or  the 
diltance  between  the  points  where  the  flanks  of  the  baf- 
tion meet  the  adjoining  curtains,  a circumftance  which 
furnifhes  an  eafy  method  of  finding  the  points  of  the  baf- 
tions. 

In  cenftrudling  his  cafemates,  or  retired  flanks  and  oril- 
lons,  he  lets  of  from  C and  D,  on  the  flanks  C E,  D F, 
lines  equal  each  to  a third  part  of  C E or  D F,  or  of  the 
demi-gorge,  as  D a,  for  inftance,  on  D F.  He  alfo  takes 
F b in  the  face  H F produced,  equal  to  D a , and  then 
draws  be  parallel  to  F a , to  meet  a right  line  joining  a,  and 
G the  point  of  the  oppofite  baftion.  Then  b c is  the  front 
of  the  orillon,  when  it  is  made  fquare.  But  when  he  makes 
it  round,  he  deferibes  two  arcs  from  b and  c,  as  centres, 
with  a radius  equal  to  be,  and  from  their  interft&ion  as  a 
centre  through  the  points  b,  e,  he  deferibes  the  arc  of  lus 
orillon. 

The  calculation  of  the  lines  and  angles,  according  to 
his  conltrudtion,  may  be  made  in  the  following  man- 
ner. 

If  we  fuppofe  A B to  be  the  fide  of  a hexagon,  the 
angle  A O B ©f  the  centre  will  be  equal  to  60  degeees,  and 
the  angle  BAS,  or  A B T,  of  the  figure,  equal  to  1 rou. 
And  as  the  flank  is  by  the  conftruftion  perpendicular  to  the 
curtain,  the  angle  E C D of  the  flank  is,  of  courfe,  equal 
to  90  degrees.  But  as  the  flanked  angle  E G N n alfo 
equal  to  90  degrees,  the  half  of  it,  A G I,  is  equal  to  45  de- 
grees, and  confequently  the  angle  diminue  A I G,  being 
equal  to  half  the  excels  of  the  angle  of  the  polygon  above 
the  flanked  angle,  is  equal  to  1 50.  And  the  angie  of  the 
epauie  is  of  courfe  equal  to  105°. 

Wherefore,  if  A B be  affirmed  of  a given  length,  whe- 
ther equal  to  120  toifes,  or  otherwife,  the  capital  A G of 
the  baftion,  and  the  gorge-line  C 1°,  which  is  equal  to  it. 
is  ealily  found  by  the  following  analogy,  and  the  ifolce^es 
triangle  CAP. 

As  the  fine  of  the  angle  A C P,  or  A P C,  half  the  ex- 

cefs  of  180°  above  the  angle  oi  the  polygon,  or  half 

the  angle  of  the  centre. 

Is  to  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  the  polygon  or  centre, 

A B 

So  is  the  flank  of  the  baftion  or  — — * 

6 

To  the  gorge-line  C P,  or  capital  of  the  baftion  A G. 

And  the  ralant  line  G I,  in  the  oblique-angled  triangle 
A G I,  is  found  by  this  analogy. 

As  the  fine  of  the  angle  diminue  A I G 

3 U 2 Is 
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Is  to  the  fine  cf  the  angle  G A I,  or  its  'fupplement 
O A I,  half  the  angle  of  the  polygon, 

So  is  the  capital  A G of  the  baftion 

To  the  rafant  line  G I. 

And  the  line  A I is  obtained  from  the  fame  triangle,  by  this 
analogy. 

As  the  fine  of  A I G the  angle  diminue 

Is  to  the  fine  of  A G I,  half  the  flanked  angle, 

So  is  the  capital  A G of  the  baftion 

To  the  line  A I. 

From  which,  if  there  be  taken  the  flank  or  demi-gorge, 
there  will  remain  the  complement  C I ; which,  taken  from 
the  curtain  CD,  leaves  the  fecond  flank  D I.  rl  he  com- 
plement C I is  alfo  eafiiy  found  from  the  right-angled  tri- 
angle, E C I,  by  the  following. 

As  radius 

Ls  to  the  tangent  of  the  angle  C E I = 90°  — the  angle 
diminue, 

So  is  the  flank  EC,  a fixth  part  of  A B, 

To  the  complement  C I. 

The  fide  G H of  the  exterior  polygon  is  determined  by 
raking  a fourth  proportional  to  O A,  A B and  O A -f- 
AG. 

The  foregoing  methods  of  conftruftion  have  been  called 
the  French  manner,  particularly  thofe  of  Count  Pagan  and 
Mr.  Vauban,  who  borrowed  from  him  the  length  of  his  per- 
pendicular, which  is  the  principal  part  of  conltrudlion,  and 
that  on  which  all  the  other  parts  chiefly  depend.  Vauban’s 
method,  however,  has  been  chiefly  followed  on  account  of 
its  plainnefs  and  fimplicity,  with  a fingle  flank.  It  is  pro- 
per, neverthelefs,  to  give  the  conftruftions  of  fome  of  thofe 
methods  of  fortifying  that  have  been  made  ufe  of  in  other 
nations. 

The  Italians,  who  have  not  been  anxious  about  making 
the  flanked  angle,  or  angle  of  the  baftion,  either  right  or 
obtufe,  but  prefer  having  it  acute  for  the  purpofe  of  get- 
ting a fecond  flank  on  the  curtain,  have  feveral  methods  of 
fortifying  delivered  by  their  authors,  amongft  which  that  of 
Sardi  has  been  efteemcd  one  of  the  bell. 

Pie  begins  inwards  and  conftru£ts  outwards,  fuppofing  A B 
equal  to  800  geometrical  paces  cr  feet  (Jig.  1 1 .).  Of  thefe  he 
allows  150  for  the  demi-gorge  A C or  B D,  and  the  fame 
for  the  flank  C E or  D F,  which  he  places  perpendicularly 
to  the  curtain  C D,  on  which  he  takes  an  eighth  part  D I 
for  the  fecond  flank,  making  I the  point  in  the  curtain, 
from  which  the  rafant  line  drawn  through  E the  extremity 
of  the  flank  or  angle  of  the  epanle,  gives  the’  faliant  point 
G of  the  baftion  on  the  lengthened  radius  U A.  And  this 
operation,  continued  round  the  figure  or  polygon,  completes 
the  conftruftion. 

He  makes  a cafemate  in  each  flank,  capable  of  holding 
three  pieces  of  cannon,  by  fetting  off  from  the  extremity  of 
the  curtain  on  the  demi-gorge,  a line  equal  to  a third  part 
of  the  flank,  and  the  fame  on  the  flank,  itfelf.  And  he 
wakes  his  orillons  either  fquare  or  round. 

He  places  fquare  cavaliers  on  the  middle  of  his  curtains, 
of  which  the  faces  are  parallel  to  the  parapet  of  the  ram- 
part, and  30  feet  diftant  from  the  fame.  In  each  of  thefe 
he  puts  7 pieces  of  cannon,  three  of  which  look  into  the 
field,  and  the  otner  four  towards  the  two  adjoining  baftions 
to  flar.k  fueh  breaches  as  the  behegers  may  make  in  the 
faces  of  them,  and  prevent  them  from  giving  the  affault. 

The  calculation  of  the  principal  lines  and  angles  in  Sardi’s 
conftruelion,  may  be  made  in  the  following  manner. 

Since  the  interior  fide  A B 23  by  fiippofition  equal  to 
800  geometrical  paces  or  feet,  and  the  demi-gorge  AC, 
and  flank  C E,  each  equal  to  150  of  thefe,  the  cu:tain  C D 


is  equal  to  500,  and  the  fecond  fl-ink  D I,  which  is  the" 
eighth  part  thereof,  is  equal  to  6.2^.  Consequently  the 
complement  C I is  equal  to  4.3  fuch  feet  or  paces. 

But  if  we  fuppofe  A B to  be  the  fide  of  a hexagon,  the 
angle  A O B of  the  centre  will  be  equal  to  6o°,  and  the 
angle  S A B or  A B T of  the  polygon  wili  be  equal  to  1 20°. 
And  the  angle  E C D of  the  flank  is  by  the  confttuftiou 
equal  to  90  degrees. 

The  angle  diminue  C I E is  therefore  found  from  the 
right-angled  triangle  E C I by  this  analogy. 

As  the  complement  C I 
Is  to  the  flank  C E, 

So  is  the  radius 

To  the  tangent  of  the  angle  diminue  C I E,  which  i3 
about  180  155'.  If  this  be  added  to  the  angle  of  the  flank, 
which  is  equal  to  90°,  we  get  1080  55'  for  the  angle  CEG 
of  the  epanle.  And  if  the  laid  angle  diminue  of  1K0  53'  be 
taken  from  the  angle  O A I,  or  half  the  angle  of  the  poly- 
gon, which  is  here  equal  to  6o°,  we  get.  410  J for  the 
angle  AG  I half  the  flanked  angle.  Confequently  the 
flanked. angle  is  about  S20  10'. 

If  to  the  complement  C f we  add  the  dtmi-gorge  A C, 
we  get  A I equal  to  587^  fuch  feet  or  paces,  and  the  ra- 
fant line  G I is  therefore  found  from  the  obiique-angkd  tri- 
angle Ad  G by  the  following  analogy. 

A s the  fine  of  half  the  flanked  angle  A G 1 
Is  to  the  fine  of  the  angle  G A I,  or  of  half  the  angle  of 
the  polygon, 

So  is  the  line  A I 
To  the  rafant  line  G L 

The  capital  A G of  the  baftion  is  alfo  obtained  from  the 
fame  triangle  by  this  analogy. 

As  the  fine  of  half  the  flanked  angle  A G I 
Is  to  the  fine  of  the  angle  diminue  A I G, 

So  is  the  line  A I 

To  the  capital  A G of  the  baftion. 

If  to  the  curtain  CD  we  add  the  demi-gorge  AC,  we 
get  the  lengthened  curtain  A D,  equal  to  650  fuch  feet  or 
paces,  and  from  thence  by  means  ot  the  oblique-angled  tri- 
angle GAD  the  lichant  line  GD  in  the  following 
mariner. 

As  the  fum  of  the  lengthened  curtain  and  capital  A I), 

AG, 

Is  to  their  difference, 

So  is  the  tangent  of  half  the  fum  of  the  angles  A G D, 
A D G,  or  of  one  quarter  of  the  angle  of  the  polygon, 

To  the  tangent  cf  half  their  difference,  which  is  found 
to  be  about  120  3 r'.  This  taken  from  30°  one  quarter  of 
the  angle  of  the  polygon,  or  220°,  leaves  170  29'  for  the 
angle  A D G,  and  added  to  the  fame  gives  4 2°  31'  for  the 
angle  A G D.  Wherefore, 

As  the  fine  of  the  angle  A D G 

Is  to  the  fine  of  the  angle  GAD,  or  of  half  the  angle 
of  the  polygon, 

So  is  the  capital  A G of  the  baftion, 

To  the  fichant  line  GD. 

The  Italian  writers  on  fortification  feem  fond  of  having 
the  flanked  angles,  or  angles  of  the  baftions  acute,  in  order 
that  the  faces  of  the  baftions,  on  the  fame  fide  cf  the  place, 
may  defend  one  another,  and  ferve  as  flanks  when  the  cafe- 
mates  and  flanks  are  battered  do.\  n or  ruined.  But  the  fecond 
flank  on  the  curtain  is  by  this  conftruelion  too  fmall  to 
make  the  flanked  angle  always  acute.  To  make  it  anlwer 
this  purpofe,  it  would  be  an  improvement  of  it  to  make  the 
fecond  flank  increafe  in  length,  as  the  number  of  the  baftions 
or  of  the  fides  of  the  figure  increafes. 

It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  angle  A D G 

by 
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by  this  conftitution  on  a hexagon,  exceeds  that  fubtended 
by  the  true  perpendicular  of  a hexagon  by  about  17' 
only. 

The  angles  of  the  fquare  and  pentagon  are  too  fmall  for 
a fecond  flank.  And  the  Chevalier  de  Ville,  whofe  con- 
ilru&ion  much  refem’oles  Sardi’s  in  feveral  refpe&s,  ap- 
pears to  have  borrowed  from  him  the  idea  of  making  his 
flanks  equal  to  his  demi-gorges.  He  takes  care  however  to 
avoid  fecond  flanks  in  the  fquare  and  pentagon,  and  in  other 
figures  to  make  them  increaty  with  the  number  of  the  fldes 
of  the  figure. 

The  following  is  the  conllrudftion  of  the  Dutch  method  of 
fortifying  according  to  Marolois. 

Before  he  begins  his  conftruttion  he  afcertains  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  flanked  angle,  or  angle  of  the  baftion,  by  ad- 
ding  150  to  half  the  angle  of  the  polygon,  which  makes  it 
in  the  fquare  equal  to  6o°,  in  the  pentagon  equal  to  69°,  in 
the  hexagon  equal  to  730,  in  the  heptagon  equal  to  about 
79°  17',  in  the  decagon  equal  to  £7°,  in  the  dodecagon 
eaual  to  90°,  which  he  alfo  allows  for  it  in  all  figures  or 
polygons  of  a greater  number  of  fldes. 

He  makes  the  curtain  I K (Jig,  12  ) equal  to.36  rods  of  12 
Paris  feet  each,  .or  72  'odes,  the  face  of  the  baftion  AF  equal 
to  24  Inch  rods  or  48  toiles,  making  the  ratio  of  the  cur- 
tain to  it  a fefquiaiterai  one,  or  that  of  3 to  2.  He  makes 
the  flank-forming  angle  FMI  equal  to  400,  when  he  wiihes 
to  have  only  a Angle  flank,  in  order  , that  the  demi-gorge 
I M may  be  to  the  flank  in  the  ratio,  nearly  of  6 to  5,  and 
equal  to  35°  on'y,  when  he  intends  to  have  a covered  flank, 
making  then  the  ratio  of  the  demi-gorge  to  the  flank  about 
that  of  7 to  5. 

Let  A B be  an  exterior  fide.  Make  the  angle  B A O 
equal  to  half  the  angle  of  the  polygon.  Bifeeii  the  fame 
by  the  right  line  A P.  Take  the  angle  PAE  equal 
to  7P  30'.  On  the  rafant  line  A E fet  off  from  A 4S 
toifes  for  the  face  A F.  From  the  epaule  F draw  the  per- 
pendicular F G,  and  produce  G F indefinitely  towards  I, 
making  at  the  point  F an  angle  IFM  of  520.  Draw 
through  the  point  M,  where  the  line  FM  meets  the  radius 
A O,  an  indefinite  right  line,  M N,  parallel  to  the  exterior 
fide  A B,  winch  will  be  a fide  of  the  inward  polygon.  Take 
the  curtain  I K,  equal  to  72  toifes,  and  the  iine  G H equal 
to  it.  Join  K H,  and  on  it  take  KL  equal  to  the  flank 
I F.  Make  the  demi  gorge  KN  equal  to  the  demi-gorge 
I M,  and  H B equal  to  A G.  Draw  the  face  B L,  and 
the  capital  B N,  which,  being  produced,  will  meet  the  capital 
A M alfo  produced  in  the  centre  O. 

The  calculation  of  the  principal  lines  and  angles  of  the 
conftrwftion  on  the  fldes  of  a polygon  fortified,  according  to 
Marolois’s  method,  may  be  made  in  the  following  manner. 

If  we  fuopoie  A B to  be  the  fide  of  a hexagon,  we  have 
the  angle  of  the  centre  equal  to  6o°,  the  angle  of  the  polygon 
equal  to  120°,  and  contequently  OAB  half  the  angle  of  the 
polygon  equal  to  6o°.  Wherefore  O A E,  half  the  flanked 
angle,  is  equal  to  370  30',  which  taken  from  OAB,  half 
the  angle  of  the  polygon  or  6 o°,  leaves  220  30'  for  the  an- 
gle dimmue  E A B.  But  the  angle  of  the  flank  is  a right 
angle  by  the  conftriiftmn.  If  to  this  then  there  be  added 
the  angle  diminti. ?,  we  {hall  have  1120  30'  for  the  angle 
A F I of  the  epaule  or  {boulder,  from  which  if  the  angle 
I F M,  which  is  equal  to  50°,  be  taken,  there  will  remain 
62°  30'  for  the  angle  A F M.  The  angle  A M F is 
= 8o°. 

The  capital  A M of  the  baftion  is  found  from  the  oblique- 
angied  triangle  A M F by  this  analogy. 

As  the  fine  of  the  angle  A M F 
Is  to  the  fine  of  the  angle  A F M, 


So  is  the  face  A F of  the  baftion 
To  the  capital  A M. 

And  the  line  M F is  found  by  this  analogy. 

As  the  fine  of  the  angle  A M F 
Is  to  the  fine  of  the  angle  F A M, 

So  is  the  face  A F of  the  baftion 
To  the  line  F M. 

The  flank  I F is  found  from  the  right-angled  triangle 
LI  1 F by  this  analogy. 

As  radius 

Is  to  the  fine  of  the  flank-forming  angle  I M F=40% 

So  is  the  line  F M 

To  the  flank  I F,  which  is  equal  to  about  19  toifes. 

And  the  demi-gorge  M 1 is  found  from  the  lame  triangle 
by  this  analogy. 

As  radius 

Is  to  the  line  of  the  angle  I F M=50°> 

So  is  the  line  F M 

To  the  demi  gorge  MI,  which  is  equal  to  about  22J  toifes, 
the  double  of  which  or  45}  toifes  added  to  the  curtain  I K, 
which  is  equal  to  72  toifes,  gives  the  interior  M N,  equal  to 
about  1 1 7 j toifes. 

The  exterior  fide  A B is  determined  by  means  of  the  line. 
A G,  which  is  found  from  the jight-angled  triangle  AGt, 
by  this  analogy. 

As  radius 

Is  to  the  fine  of  the  angle  A F G =2  67°  J, 

So  is  the  face  A F of  the  baftion,  which  is  equal  to  48 
toifes, 

To  the  line  A G,  which  is  equal  to  about  44!  toifes,  the 
double  of  which  added  to  G rl,  that  is,  equal  to  72  toifes, 
gives  1 6t>-J  toifes  for  the  exterior  fide  A B. 

The  fecond  flank  E K is  determined  by  means  of  the  com- 
plement E I,  which  is  found  from  the  triangle  E I F,  by 
either  of  the  following  analogies. 

As  the  fine  of  the  angle  diminue  I E F = 2 2°  3°' 

Is  to  the  line  of  the  angle  E F 1 = 67 0 30’, 

So  is  the  flank  I F 
To  the  complement  I E. 

Or,  As  radius 

Is  to  the  tangent  of  the  angle  E F 1 = 67°  30', 

So  is  the  flank  I F 

To  the  complement  I E,  which  is  equal  to  about 
44-g-  toifes,  and  which  taken  from  the  curtain,  which  is 
equal  to  7 2 toifes,  leaves  2 6i  for  the  fecond  flank  E K 
or  IC. 

The  perpendicular  diftance  of  the  interfeftion  of  the  lines 
of  defence,  from  the  middle  of  the  exterior  fide  A B,  is  found 
by  this  analogy. 

As  radius 

Is  to  the  tangent  of  the  angle  diminu:,  which  is=22°3o''. 

So  is  half  the  exterior  fide  A B 

To  the  perpendicular  from  it  to  the  interfeclion  of  the  linen 
of  defence,  which  is  therefore  equal  to  about  32I  toifes. 

This  conftruftion  furnifhes  an  eafy  method  of  working 
on  the  ground,  when  through  interruptions  from  build- 
ings, hedges,  thickets,  &c.  and  from  the  unevennefs  and 
irregularity  of  the  ground  itfclf,  a regular  polygon  ca.nnoc  ea- 
fily  be  deferibed  by  finding  the  centre  of  the  circumfcribing 
circle.  For  fuch  a polygon  may  be  traced  on  the  ground  by 
means  of  the  mafter-lines  of  the  curtains  and  battions,  fetting 
off  firft  fucceffively  the  angle  of  the  polygon  without  any  re- 
ference to  the  centre.  This  author,  however,  inftead  of 
making  his  flank  equal  to  his  perpendicular,  as  it  ought  to 
be,  makes  it  fall  fhort.  of  the  fame  by  not  lefs  than  1 3 4 toifes. 

There  are  other  methods  of  conflruAion  delivered  by  Dutch 
writers,  which,  however,  arc  hardly  dMerving  of  notice.  And 
i as 
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as  in  ail  their  methods,  they  make  a feeond  flank  on  the  cur- 
tain, and  for  the  moft  part  draw  at  the  fame  time  the  coun- 
terfcarp  of  the  great  ditch  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  baftions, 
they  render  the  defence  very  defeftive.  For  the  branches 
of  the  counterfcarp  being  thus  parallel  to  the  fichant  lines, 
will,  when  produced,  frequently  meet  the  curtains,  and  will 
of  courfe  cover  the  greateft  part  of  the  ditch  itfelf,  from  the 
view  of  the  flanks  of  the  baftions.  And  as  the  principal  part 
of  the  ditch  is  thus  feen  by  the  feeond  flanks  only,  which 
are  eaflly  ruined,  the  entrance  into  it  is  rendered  eafy  to  the 
befiegers. 

The  following  is  the  conftru&ion  of  the  Spanifh  method 
of  fortifying. 

Take  the  interior  fide  AB  (Jig.  13.)  equal  to  120 
toifes.  From  A to  C,  and  B to  D,  fet  off  20  toifes  or  a 
fixth  part  of  A B,  for  each  of  the  demi-gorges  AC,  B D. 
On  perpendiculars  to  AB  at  the  points  C,  D,  take  CE,  D F, 
equal  refpe&ively  to  AC,  B D,  or  to  20  toifes  each,  or  a fixth 
part  of  A B.  Let  O be  the  centre  of  the  circle,  which  circum- 
fcribes  the  polygon,  of  which  A B is  a fide.  From  D through 
E,  and  C through  F,  draw  right  lines  to  meet  the  radii  O A, 
Q B,  of  the  faid  circle,  produced  in  the  points  G,  H.  Then 
tE  G,  F H will  be  the  oppofite  faces  of  the  baftions 
CEGPC4,  B F H R S,  and  AG,  BH  their  capitals. 
And  the  lame  conftruftion  continued  on  the  other  fides 
A M,  M T,  TV,  V N,  N B,  completes  the  operation. 

The  calculation  of  the  principal  lines  and  angles  of  this 
conftrudlion  is  made  in  the  following  manner. 

Since  A B is  equal  to  120  toifes,  and  A C,  B D,  each 
equal  to  20,  the  curtain  C D is.  equal  to  So  toifes.  And 
fince  C E,  D F,  are  each  equal  to  20  toifes,  or  the  fixth  part 
of  A B,  and  alfo  perpendicular  to  A B by  the  conftruftion, 
CD  is  to  C E as  four  to  one,  and  as  radius  to  the  tangent 
of  the  angle  C D E,  which  is  therefore  equal  to  about  140  2'. 
Wherefore  the  angle  C E D is  equal  to  about  75°  58',  and 
the  angle  C E G of  the  epaule  or  fhoulder  is  equal  of  courfe 
to  about  104°  2'.  Thefe  angles,  therefore,  are  the  fame  in 
all  polygons.  But  the  flanked  of  confequence,  with  the 
angles  of  the  polygons. 

Now',  if  w'e  fuppofe  A B to  be  the  fide  of  a hexagon, 
w'e  have  the  angle  A O B of  the  centre  equal  to  6o°,  and  the 
-angle  M AB  or  A BN  of  the  polygon  equal  to  120°.  Con- 
fequently  half  the  flanked  angle  OGD  or  A G D,  which 
is  equal  to  the  excefs  of  O G H or  O A B,  half  the  angle  of 
the  polygon,  above  the  angle  diminue  A D G or  C D E,  is 
equal  to  450  58' : and  the  whole  flanked  angle,  or  angle 
P G E of  the  baftion,  is  equal  to  910  56'. 

The  capital  A G of  the  baftion,  is  found  from  the  oblique- 
angled  triangle  A G D,  by  this  analogy. 

As  the  fine  of  half  the  flanked  angle  A G D,  which  is 
= 45°  58' 

Is  to  the  fine  of  the  angle  diminue  A D G = I4°  2', 

So  is  the  lengthened  curtain  A D,  which  is=ioo  toifes. 
To  the  capital  A G of  the  baftion,  which  is  equal  to  about 
33.73  toifes. 

And  the  rafant  line  or  line  of  defence  D G,  is  found  from 
the  fame  triangle  by  this  analogy. 

As  the  fine  of  half  the  flanked  angle  A G D 22:43°  58' 

Is  to  the  fine  of  the  angle  D A G=  120°, 

So  is  the  lengthened  curtain  AD,  which  is=ioo  toifes, 
To  the  rafant  line  or  line  of  defence  D G,  which  is  equal 
to  about  120.46  toifes,  or  120^  toifes  nearly. 

But  D E is  equal  to  ^CE*+CD'  = ^I?-J^=4  v'lae 
toifes  = to  82,86  toifes  nearly.  Wherefore  the  face  G E of 
the  baftion  is  equal  to  37*6  toifes  nearly. 

The  gorge  line  CQ  is  found  from  the  ifofceles  triangle 
^ A V<^by  the  following  analogy. 


As  the  fine  of  the  angle  A C Qjerhalf  the  angle  of  the 
centre 

Is  to  the  angle  of  the  polygon  C A 

So  is  the  demi-gorge  A C,  which  is  = 20  toifes, 

To  the  gorge-line  C Q,  w'hieh  in  a hexagon,  as  this  figure 
is  fuppofed  to  be,  is  equal  to  about  34  64  toifes. 

The  line  O G being  equal  to  about  Ij3  /3  toifes,  the  ex- 
terior fide  G H,  when  A B is  the  fide  of  a hexagon,  will 
alfo  be  equal  to  about  153.73  toifes.  But  Gift  is  always 
determined  by  taking  a fourtli  proportional  to  O A,  A B, 
and  O G. 

The  perpendicular  diftance  K L of  the  interfeftion  of  the 
lines  of  defence,  from  the  exterior  fide  G H,  is  found  by 
this  analogy. 

As  radius 

Is  to  the  tangent  of  the  angle  diminue  L G K=  140  2', 

So  is  G L or  the  half  of  G H,  the  exterior  fide. 

To  the  perpendicular  K L,  which  in  the  hexagon,  as  this 
figure  is  fuppofed  to  be,  is  equal  to  about  19.2  toifes,  falling 
fhort  of  the  flank  C E by  about  0.8  ©f  a toife,  or  eight- 
tenths  of  a toife. 

The  Spaniards,  who  are  rather  partial  than  otherwife  to 
obtufe  flanked  angles,  have  no  feeond  flank  on  the  curtain, 
but  always  conftrucl  their  fortifications  with  a rafant,  and 
never  with  a fichant  line  of  defence,  not  minding  whether  the 
flanked  angle  or  angle  of  the  baftion  be  acute,  right,  or  oh- 
tufe.  Their  mode  of  conftruftion,  except  as  to  the  feeond 
flanks,  and  the  making  of  the  flanked  angle  right,  is  the  lame 
with  that  of  the  Chevalier  de  Ville,  above  defcribed,  which 
being  compounded  of  the  Italian  and  Spanifh  methods,  has 
on  that  account  been  called  the  ccmpofed  draught,  or  the 
compofed  method  of  conftruftiori. 

Let  AB  (P/tf/eVII.y?o-.T4.)bethe  fide  of  a regular  hexagon 
inferibedin  a circle,  and  equal  to  160  toifes.  Set  off  from  its 
extremities  A and  C on  it  A C,  B D as  demi-gorges,  and 
each  equal  to  an  eighth  part  of  A B,  or  to  20  toifes.  From 
the  points  C and  D on  right  lines  perpendicular  to  A B take 
C E,  D F,  as  flanks  equal  each  to  20  toifes,  or  an  eighth  part 
of  A B alfo.  Take  the  curtains  C I,  D K,  from  the  points 
C D,  and  A B,  each  equal  to  40  toifes,  or  a fourth  part  of 
the  interior  fide  AB  ; and  from  the  points  I,  K,  on  right 
lines,  drawn'perpendicuiarly  to  A B inward?,  take  IL,  Iv  M, 
for  the  retired  flanks,  each  equal  to  20  toifes,  or  the  eightti 
part  of  the  interior  fide.  Join  the  points  L,  M,  by  drawing 
L M for  the  retired  curtain.  From  the  extremities  L,  M, 
thereof  through  the  points  K,  I,  draw  the  right  fires  L K, 
M I,  w'hieh  being  produced,  will  pafs  through  the  outward 
extremities  E,  F,  ot  the  flanks  C E,  D F,  and  will  meet  the 
lengthened  radii  O A,  OB,  in  the  points  G,  H,  which  will 
determine  the  faliant  points  of  two  of  the  baftions.  And  a 
fimilar  operation  continued  quite  round  on  the  other  fides  of 
the  polygon,  will  complete  the  conftruftion. 

As  the  foregoing  figure  is  fuppofed  to  be  a regular, hexagon* 
the  angle  of  the  centre  is  equal  to  6o°,  and  that  of  the  poly- 
gon to  1 2o°,  And  as  M L is  to  LI,  as  40  to  20  or  2 to  1, 
the  natural  tangent  of  the  angle  diminue  L M I,  or  MG  H 
to  unity,  as  radius  is  equal  to  ^ or  to  0.5000000,  which  is 
nearly  equal  to  the  natural  tangent  of  26°  34'.  If  this  angle 
be  taken  from  6o°,  half  the  angle  of  the  polygon,  there  will 
remain  33°  26'  for  half  the  flanked  angle,  or  half  the  angle 
of  the  baftion.  The  flanked  angle  therefore,  or  the  angle  of 
the  baftion,  is  in  a hexagon  equal  to  66°  52'. 

Now  the  line  G I is  found  from  the  oblique-angled  triangle 
A G I,  by  this  analogy. 

As  the  fine  of  33°  26',  half  the  flanked  angle,  or  A G I 
Js  to  the  fine  of  the  angle  G A I=i20°, 

So  is  the  line  A I,  w'hieh  is  equal  to  60  toifes 
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To  the  line  G T,  which  is  equal  to  94.31  toifes  nearly. 
And  the  capital  A G of  the  baltion  is  found  from  the 
fame  triangle  by  this  analogy. 

As  the  fine  of  A G I,  half  the  flanked  angle=33°  26' 

Is  to  the  fine  of  the  angle  dimime  A I G = 2 6°  34', 

So  is  the  line  A I,  which  is  equal  to  60  toifes, 

To  the  capital  A G of  the  baltion,  which  is  equal  to 
about  48.704  toifes.  

But  the  line  I M is  equal  to  * 1 L~4-L  M,= 

4 v/ 1 25=44.72  toifes  nearly. 

But  E I is  equal  to  I M.  Wherefore  G E,  the  face  of 
the  baltion,  being  equal  to  G I — E I,  is  equal  to  about  49.59 
toifes,  or  49.6  toifes  nearly. 

The  Ihoit  or  littlei  line  of  defence  GM  or  H L,  being 
equal  to  G I + I M,  is  equal  to  94.314-44.72  toifes,  or 
1 39.03  toifes,  or  139  toifes  nearly. 

The  lengthened  radius  O G,  and  confequently  the  exterior 
fide  G H,  when  A B is  the  iide  of  a hexagon,  is  equal  to 
160  4-  44.72  toifes,  or  to  204.72  toifes. 

The  oerpendicular  diftance  of  the  interfedlion  I,  of  the 
lines  of  defence,  from  the  exterior  de  G H,  is  found  by 
either  of  the  two  following  analogies. 

As  radius 

Is  to  the  tangent  of  the  angle  dimime  iGH  = 26°  34', 
So  is  half  the  exterior  fide  G H,  or  102.36  toifes, 

To  the  perpendicular  diftance  of  i from  the  fame. 

Or,  As  radius 

Is  to  the  fine  of  the  angle  diminue  i G H=26°  34', 

So  is  the  little  line  of  defence  G M=  t 39  toifes 
To  the  perpendicular  dillance  of  the  point  i from  G H, 
which  is  equal  to  about  62.166  toifes. 

This  method  was  adopted  for  the  purpofe  of  conftruifting 
on  a large  front,  and  thereby  leffening  the  number  of  bal- 
tions.  And  to  keep  the  lines  of  defence  G M,  H L,  within 
mufquet-fhot,  a curtain  L M retired  inwards,  is  made  equal 
to  a fourth  pait  of  the  interior  fide  A B,  and  oppofite  to  the 
middle  thereof.  This  manner  of  fortifying  has  been  called 
the  ordre  renforce  or  re-inforced  order,  concerning  which 
feveral  Italian  and  Spanifh  authors  have  written  large  trea- 
tiles.  Like  moil  other  writers  orr  fortification,  who  have 
delivered  different  methods  of  conftrudftion,  they  very  abfurdly 
make  their  angle  diminue  invariably  the  fame  in  all  polygons, 
without  affigning  any  good  reafon  for  doing  fo,  drawn  from 
the  natures  or  properties  of  the  polygons  themfelves,  the 
facility  or  difficulty  of  embracing  them  refpeftively,  or  from 
their  relative  degrees  of  capability  of  defence.  In  this  me- 
thod, the  perpendicular  diftance  of  the  interfe&ion  i of  the 
lines  of  defence,  from  the  exterior  iide  G H,  is  more  than 
thrice  the  length  of  the  flank  C E or  D F. 

Of  Coehorn  or  Koehoorn’s  methods. 

The  famous  Minno,  baron  of  Koehoorn,  who  took  many 
of  the  places,  which  the  celebrated  marihal  Vauban  had 
fortified,  publiihed  three  methods  of  conftru&ion,  the 
firft  for  a hexagon,  the  fecond  for  a heptagon,  and  the 
third  for  an  ofcagon.  The  publication  of  his  treatife  on 
fortification  however  took  place  before  he  had  acquired  that 
great  experience,  which  juftly  procured  him  the  reputation 
of  being  one  of  the  firft  engineers,  that  has  ever  appeared 
in  Europe  ; and  the  methods  delivered  in  it  are  not  re- 
ducible to  praftice.  That  he  afterwards  thought  fo  him- 
felf  is  evident  from  the  towns  which  he  fortified.  For  if, 
after  acquiring  experience  in  the  attack  of  places  he  had 
really  been  of  opinion  that  the  methods  he  had  publiihed, 
were  capable  of  making  fuch  a prodigious  refiftance  or 
defence  as  he  endeavoured  in  his  book  on  fortification  to 
fltew,  that  they  were,  it  is  a circumftance  difficult  to  be 


accounted  for,  that  ’he  never  once  thought  of  ufing  then*, 
when  he  had  frequent  opportunities  of  doing  fo.  It  ought 
alfo  to  be  remembered,  that  his  fyftem  of  fortification 
was  publiihed  before  the  method  of  firing  en  ricochet  was 
either  pradlifed  or  invented. 

In  his  firft  method  the  works  occupy  twice  as  much 
ground  as  they  do  in  Mr.  Vauban’s,  and  being  entirely  of 
earth,  low,  and  liable  to  be  eafily  furprifed,  would  require 
thrice  as  many  men,  at  leaft,  for  their  defence.  His  fe- 
cond and  third  methods  are,  in  fa£l,  impra&icable,  as  the 
fortification  in  each  of  them  takes  up  five  times  as  much 
ground  as  the  town  or  place  it  furrounds. 

This  being  the  cafe,  we  will  juft  give  a general  defeription 
of  them.  In  all  the  three  he  begins  inwards  and  conftrufts 
outwards.  The,  firft  lie  applies  to  a hexagon  and  flip- 
pofes  the  furface  of  the  water  to  be  only  about  four  feet 
lower  than  the  level  ground.  In  this  he  conftru&s  from 
an  interior  fide  of  150  toifes,  from  the  extremities  of  which 
he  fets  off  on  the  fame  39  toifes  for  each  of  the  demi-gorges 
and  80  toifes  on  the  lengthened  radii  of  the  hexagon  for 
the  capital  of  each  of  the  baflions.  Fie  thus  leaves  72 
toifes  for  the  length  of  his  curtain.  From  the  extremities 
of  the  interior  fide  he  takes,  on  the  lengthened  radii  re- 
fpedlively,  40  toifes  for  the  points  of  interfe&ion  of  the 
higher  faces  of  the  baftions,  which  are  alfo  equal  each  to 
40  toifes,  and  parallel  to  the  lower  faces  that  are  in  the 
lines  of  defence.  The  fpace  between  the  lower  and  higher 
faces  of  the  baftions  is  a dry  ditch,  the  bottom  of 
which  is  only  about  fix  inches  above  the  level  of  the  water 
in  a wet  ditch.  Behind  the  lower  parapet  there  is  a ban- 
quette of  three  feet  and  a rampart  of  five,  and  under  this 
rampart  is  a ftone  gallery,  that  runs  from  one  end  of  it  to 
the  other,  and  is  divided  into  feveral  apartments,  which  are 
(hut  with  doors.  There  is  alfo  a gallery,  which  goes  from 
the  faliant  angle  formed  by  the  lower  faces  to  that  formed 
bv  the  higher  with  loop-holes  at  final  1 diftances  from  one 
another,  looking  into  the  dry  ditch.  There  are  iikewife 
rows  of  palifades  placed  parallel  to  the  higher  face  at  the 
diftance  of  four  toifes  from  them. 

The  great  ditch  is  24  toifes  broad,  and  its  counterfcarp 
is  parallel  to  the  lower  faces  of  the  baftions.  The  demi- 
gorges  of  the  ravelin  are  each  equal  to  29  toifes,  and  the 
faces  each  to  45  toifes.  The  dry  ditch  between  the  lower 
and  upper  faces  of  it  is  16  toifes  broad.  The  rampart  is 
28  feet  broad,  the  banquette  three,  and  the  parapet  20. 
The  lower  faces  are  parallel  to  the  higher  ones* 

The  angle  diminue , or  the  angle  formed  by  the  exterior 
fide,  and  either  line  of  defence,  is  in  this  method  equal  to 
240  38'  48". 

His  fecond  method  he  applies  to  a heptagon,  and  fup=* 
pofes  the  level  of  the  ground  to  be  only  about  three  feet 
above  that  of  the  furface  of  the  water.  In  it  he  con- 
ftrucls  outwards  from  an  interior  fide  of  126  toifes  ira 
length,  from  the  extremities  of  which  he  takes  on  the 
fame  30  toifes  for  each  of  the  demi-gorges.  On  the  length- 
ened radii  of  the  heptagon  he  lets  off  72  toifes  for  the  ca- 
pital of  each  of  the  baftions,  at  the  extremities  of  which 
he  draws  right  lines  forming  with  the  faid  capitals  angles 
each  of  40°,  and  on  thefe  lines  he  fets  off  66  toifes  for 
the  faces  of  the  baftions  refpe&ively.  From  the  faliant 
angles  of  the  baftions  as  centres  with  radii  equal  to  the 
dillance  from  the  fame  to  the  extremities  of  the  demi- 
gorges  30  toifes  diftant  from  thofe  of  the  interior  fides  he 
deferibes  arcs,  in  which  he  fets  off  refpedlively  chords  equal 
each  to  30  toifes,  and  on  thefe  chords,  deferibes  the  mean 
flanks  which  are  arcs  of  6o°. 

The  outline  of  his  higher  flank  is  13  toifes  diftant  from 

that. 
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that  of  the  mean,  ar.d  this  flank  is  an  arc  deferibed  from  the 
fame  centre,  that  the  mean  flank  is  deferibed  from,  having 
its  cliord  equal  to  40  toifes. 

The  dry  ditch  round  the  body  of  the  place  is  20  toilcs 
broad  before  the  faces  of  the  baftions,  to  which  its  coun- 
terlcarp  is  parallel.  There  is  a wet  ditch  before  bis  tenailles 
to  toifes  broad  with  two  bridges  at  each  end  near  the 
orihons,  the  one  of  which  leads  directly  acrofs  it  and  the 
other  along  the  face  of  the  baftion. 

The  faliant  angle  of  the  ravelin  is  t 25  toifes  diftant  from 
the  curtain  of  the  body  of  the  place  and  is  of  jo  degtets 
of  magnitude.  The  faces  are  each  50  toifes  long,  and  the 
faces  of  the  redoubt  in  it  are  16  toifes  diftant  f om  tnofe 
of  the  ravelin,  and  each  14  toifes  long.  The  wtt  ditch 
before  the  lower  faces  of  the  ravelin  is  24  toifes  broad,  and 
the  work  beyond  that  d'tch,  which  he  calls  the  iecond 
counterfcarp,  is  20,  and  parallel  to  the  ditch. 

The  flanked  angle  or  angle  of  the  baftion  in  this  method 
is  equal  to  So0,  and  the  angle  diminue  or  the  angle  formed 
by  the  exterior  fide  and  either  line  of  defence  is  equal  to 
twenty-four  degrees  and  two  leventbs.  In  his  iiril  method 
the  angle  of  the  baftion  or  flanked  angle  is  equal  to  70° 

42'  24" • . , . 

He  applies  his  third  method  to  an  octagon,  of  winch 
the  fide  is  equal  to  no  toifes,  and  from  which  he  conftrudls 
outwards  ; from  its  extremities  he  fets  oft  21  toifes  for  each 
of  the  demi-gorges.  On  the  lengthened  radii,  or  radii  of 
the  odtagon  produced,  he  fets  off  from  the  faid  extremities 
of  the  interior  fide  64  toifes  for  the  capitals  of  each  of  the 
baftions,  the  faces  of  which  he  fuppofes  to  be  each  equal 
to  54  toifes,  and  the  faliant  or  flanked  angle  equal  to  85°. 
He  thus  makes  his  curtain  equal  to  68  toifes. 

In  his  firft  and  fecond  methods  he  has  three  flanks  includ- 
ing that  of  the  tenaille.  But  in  this  he  has  only  two,  the 
lower  of  which  is  determined  or  found  by  deferihing  an  arc 
through  the  extremity  of  the  tenaille  from  the  faliant  angle 
of  the  opposite  baftion  as  centre  and  fetting  off  from  the 
laid  extremity  in  the  faid  arc  a chord  equal  to  20  toifes,  on 
which  an  arc  of  60  degrees  is  deferibed  for  tfye  flank. 
The  upper  flank  is  deferibed  from  the  fame  cen- 
tie,  that  the  lower  one  is  deferibed  from  through  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  curtain,  and  its  chord  is  equal  to  30  toifes. 

The  wet  ditch  before  the  body  of  the  place  is  20  toifes 
broad,  and  its  counterfcarp  is  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the 
•bail  ions. 

The  capital  of  the  detached  baftion  is  equal  to  ico 
toifes,  its  faces  are  diredled  towards  the  faliant  angles  of 
-the  inner  baftions.  The  dry  ditch  between  the  lower  and 
higher  faces  of  the  detached  baftions  is  20  toifes  broad  ; 
-and  the  higher  faces  are  parallel  to  the  lower,  and  each  of 
them  3 1 toifes  long.  The  ditch  before  the  detached  baf- 
tions 24  toifes  broad,  It  is  evident,  that  in  this  third  method 
of  Coehorn  the  angle  diminue  or  the  angle  formed  by  the 
•exterior  fide  and  either  line  of  defence  is  equal  to  25  de- 
crees. For  tince  the  angle  of  the  centre  in  an  odtagon  is 
■equal  to  45°,  that  of  the  odtagon  is  equal  to  135'%  from 
which,  if  the  flanked  angle,  that  by  the  conftrudtion  is 
equal  to  85°,  be  taken,  we  get  jJo°  for  the  double  of  the 
angle  dhninue , which  is  of  courfe  equal  to  25°. 

Of  Mr.  Belidor’s  methods. 

This  author  delivers  three  methods  of  conftrudtion,  the 
firft  he  applies  to  an  odtagon,  of  which  the  fide  is  equal  to 
200  toifes.  In  the  three  he  begins  outwards  and  conltrudts 
inwards.  In  the  firft  he  makes  the  perpendicular  to  the 
.exterior  fide  equal  to  50  toifes,  the  faces  of  his  baftion 
equal  each  to  70  toifes,  and  he  finds  his  flanks  in  the  fame 


way  with  Mr.  Vauban  in  in  bio  full  method.  JIIe  makes 
his  baftion  with  flanks  equal  each  to  about  26  toifes.  On  the 
line  joining  the  extremities  of  theft  flanks  he  conltrudts  in- 
ward , erecting  a perpendicular  to  the  middle  thereof  equal 
to  13  toilts,  through  the  inner  extremity  of  defence  and 
takes  on  them  the  faces  equal  each  to  22  toifes.  The 
parts  of  the  lines  of  defence  from  their  interfedtion  to  the 
points  where  they  terminate  the  flanks,  are  each  equal  to 
14  toifes.  The  dry  ditch  before  this  front  is  10  toifes 
broad  at  the  inner  extremities  of  the  baftion,  and  its  coun- 
terfcarp produced  terminates  at  the  oppofite  (boulders.- 
He  cmnedts  the  flanks  of  the  baftions  with  the  curtains 
or  lines  joining  the  faces  of  the  interior  front  by  means  of 
works  in  the  form  of  arcs  called  ram’.s-horns,  which  are 
deferibed  from  the  middle  points  of  the  faid  faces  as  centres 
with  a radius  of  25  toifes.  The  faliant  angle  of  the  re- 
doubt in  his  baftion  is  in  the  interfedtion  ot  the  two  ad- 
joining curtains  produced,  and  the  facts  of  it  terminate  on 
tnofe  of  the  inner  front  within  three  toilts  of  the  e faults 
or  (boulders.  The  ditch  before  it  is  3 toifes  broad.  It  has  a 
Hone  wall  in  the  faces  from  three  to  four  feet  thick  with  loop- 
holes. Mr.  Beiidor  adds  no  outworks  to  this  method  of 
conftrudtion,  which  has  certainly  the  advantage  of  ail  thofc 
with  detached  baftions.  The  retrenchments  within  are  ca- 
pable of  a good  defence,  but  occupy  too  much  ground,  par- 
ticularly the  ditches,  that  might  be  better  difpol’ed  of.  The 
flanks  of  fuch  large  baftions  as  his  are  too  fmall.  The 
greac  ditches  are  too  large,  being  20  toifes  broad  at  the  faliant 
angles  of  the  baftions  with  its  counterfcarp  directed  to- 
wards their  fhoulders. 

In  this  method  his  angle  diminue  or  the  angle  formed  by 
the  exterior  fide  and  either  line  of  defence  is  equal  to  26° 
33'  54",  and  of  courfe  the  angle  of  his  baftion  or  the  flanked 
angle,  as  the  conftrudtion  is  applied  to  an  octagon,  is  equal 
to  8i°  52'  12". 

His  ftcond  method  of  conftrudtion  he  alfo  applies  to  an 
octagon,  ot  which  the  exterior  fide  is  equal  to  200  toifes, 
the  perpendicular  to  which,  from  the  middle  point  thereof, 
he  makes  equal  to  53  toifes.  The  faces  of  his  baftions, 
which  are  detached,  are  each  equal  to  70  toifes,  as  in  his 
firft  method.  And  the  flanks  as  well  as  in  the  firft  are 
found  in  the  fame  way  as  Mr.  Vauban’s. 

The  right  line,  that  paffes  through  the  inner  extremities 
of  his  baftion,  ferves  as  an  exterior  fide  for  conftrudting  the 
inward  polygon  on,  the  perpendicular  to  which,  at  the 
middle  point  thereof,  is  equal  to  5 toifes,  through  the  inner 
extremity  of  which  the  lines  of  defence  are  drawn.  On 
thefe  the  faces  are  fet  off,  each  equal  to  24  toifes;  and  the 
flank-  are  chords  of  arcs  deferibed  from  the  oppofite  fhoul- 
ders of  the  detached  baftions  as  centres. 

The  inward  polygon  is  in  fadt  nothing  elfe  than  a ftrong 
wall,  behind  the  curtain  of  which,  and  at  the  diitance  of 
about  18  feet  from  it,  there  is  an  epaulement  or  a parapet  of 
earth  3 toifes  thick.  And  within  the  baftions  there  are 
cavaliers,  of  which  the  fronts  are  circular  arcs,  deferibed 
with  a radius  of  from  23  to  24  toifes.  Their  flanks  are 
each  equal  to  7 toifes,  and  their  gorges  to  32  toifes  each. 

The  counterfcarp  of  the  ditch  before  tins  inner  polygon 
is  diftant  from  it  at  the  faliant  angles,  and  is  paralie)  to  the 
curtain. 

His  tenailles,  called  ram’s-horns,  touch  the  outer  lines  of 
defence  within  three  toifes  of  the  epaules  or  fhoulders  of  the 
detached  baftions,  and  are  fo  deferibed  as  to  meet  the  faid 
lines  of  defence  inwards,  beyond  their  interfedtion  in  the 
points,  where  the  ^counterfcarp  of  the  inner  ditch  meets  the 
lame.  « 
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The  outline  of  the  curtain  between  the  ram’s-horns  is 
9 toifes  beyond  or  without  the  inner  ditch. 

The  exterior  line,  from  the  retrenchment  within  his  de- 
tached  baftion  is  conftru&ed,  runs  acrofs  the  fame,  and  meets 
the  faces  thereof  about  20  toifes  from  the  epaules,  or  flroul- 
ders,  the  perpendicular  to  which  line  at  the  middle  point 
thereof  is  equal  to  17  toifes.  Through  the  inner  extremity 
of  this  perpendicular  the  lines  of  defence  for  the  retrench- 
ment are  drawn.  On  thefe  lines,  from  the  faces  of  the 
baftion,  thofe  of  the  retrenchment  are  fet  off  equal  each  to 
20  toifes.  The  chord,  on  which  the  orillon  is  defcribed,  is 
equal  to  3 toifes,  as  is  alfo  that  on  which  the  retired  Rank  is 
defcribed.  Both  are  made  according  to  Mr.  Vauban’s  me- 
thod. The  circular  curtain  of  this  retrenchment,  and  the 
rounded  part  of  the  ditch  adjoining  it,  are  defcribed  from 
the  faliant  angle  of  the  inner  conft  ruction  next  to  it,  with  a 
radius  of  25  toifes.  The  great  ditch  before  the  faliant 
angles  of  the  detached  baitions  is  20  toifes  broad,  and  as  it 
is  fuppofed  to  be  dry,  Mr.  Belidor  made  a cnponiere  from  the 
curtain  between  the  ram’s-horns  to  the  ravelin  of  about  18 
or  20  feet  wide,  the  parapets  of  which  he  made  terminate 
on  both  (ides  in  a dope  or  glacis. 

The  capital  of  the  ravelin  he  makes  equal  to  66  toifes, 
and  that  of  the  redoubt  within  it  equal  to  30  toifes.  The 
faces  of  the  ravelins  are  diredled  towards  thofe  of  the  re- 
trenchments within  the  detached  baflions,  and  thofe  of  the 
redoubt  w ithin  it  to  the  flioulders  of  the  faid  baitions.  The 
batteries  in  the  ravelin  are  retired  8 toifes  back  from  the 
faces  of  it.  The  ditch  in  front  of  the  ravelin  is  12  toifes, 
and  the  breadth  of  that  before  the  redoubt  is  equal  to  7 
toifes. 

The  demi-gorges  of  the  lunettes  are  each  equal  to  25 
toifes,  and  their  faces  are  perpendicularly  diredted  towards 
thofe  of  the  ravelin  and  detached  baitions.  The  ditch  be- 
fore them  is  S toifes  wide,  and  the  batteries  in  them  are 
retired  8 toifes  back  from  their  faces,  and  are- each  of  them 
15  toifes  long.  The  covert- way  is  6 toifes  broad. 

In  this  method  the  angle  diminue , or  the  angle  formed  by 
the  exterior  fide  arid  either  line  of  defence,  is  equal  to  2S0 
48'  39";  and  as  the  conftruclion  is  applied  to  an  odtagon, 
the  angle  of  l he  battion,  or  the  flanked  angle,  is  of  courfe 
equal  to  7;0  22r  42". 

It  is  manifeft  that  in  this  conftruftion  the  perpendicular 
to  the  exterior  iide,  or  of  the  great  polygon,  is  much  longer 
than  it  ought  to  be,  fmce  it  exceeds  the  true  perpendicular 
belonging  to  a polygon  of  30  Tides.  For  the  angle  diminue , 
which  it  gives,  is  greater  than  the  true  angle  diminue  be- 
longing  to  a polygon  of  30  fides,  by  upwards  of  one  de- 
gree. And  the  angle  of  the  baftion,  or  flanked  angle,  falls 
fhort  of  the  real  flanked  angle  in  a polygon  of  30  i'ides,  by 
not  lefs  than  330.  The  baflions  are  thereby  made  by  far 
too  large  and  extenfive.  The  great  ditch  appears  alfo  to 
he  too  wide,  as  the  excavation  of  it  will  furnifh  more  earth 
than  what  is  wanted  for  railing  the  ramparts.  The  works 
indeed,  taken  altogether,  are  too  expenlive  to  be  ertfted. 
For  it  would  require  almoft  a whole  army  to  defend  them, 
befides  Inch  a prodigious  quantity  of  ftores  and  ammunition, 
as  can  not  be  allotted  for  the  fervice  or  defence  of  any  one 
place. 

Mr.  Belidor  applies  his  third  method  of  conftruftion,  as 
he  docs  his  firft  and  fecond,  to  an  oftagon,  of  which  the 
exterior  fide  is  equal  to  200  toifes.  But  he  makes  the  per- 
pendicular to  it  at  the  middle  point  thereof  equal  only  to 
40  toifes,  which  is  very  nearly  indeed  equal  to  the  true  per- 
pendicular of  an  enneagon  of  the  fame  exterior,  and  there- 
fore comes  nearer  to  the  true  perpendicular  of  an  o&agon 
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than  that  which  lias  been  defcribed  for  it  by  any  other 
writer  on  fortification.  On  this  account  we  will  give  the 
conftruftion  of  part  of  the  body  of  the  place  or<  an  oftagon 
according  to  this  method. 

L-t  AB  {Plate  VIII.  Jig.  15.)  be  equal  to  200  toifes 
infide  of  an  octagon.  BifedtAB  in  the  point  C,  and 
draw  CD  perpendicular  thereto.  Fiom  C to  D fet  off  to 
D,  equal  to  40  toifes,  and  from  the  extremities  A,  and  B, 
of  the  exterior  lide  A B,  through  the  point  D,  draw  the 
lines  of  defence.  On  them  take  A E and  BF  for  the  faces 
of  the  baflions,  equal  each  to  5.5  toifes.  The  parts  Db,  Dr, 
between  the  interfedlion,  D,  of  the  lines  of  defence,  and  the 
broken  parts  of  the  curtain,  take  each  equal  to  30  toifes,  and 
the  length  of  each  of  the  broken  parts  remains  equal  to  25 
toifes.  The  orillon  is  equal  to  9 toifes,  and  is  part  of  a flank 
found  according  to  Mr.  Vauban’s  method.  The  flanks  are  re- 
tired 8 toifes,  and  are  arcs  of  6o°  each.  The  outlines  of  the 
ram’s-horns  are  13  toifes  diflant  from  one  another.  The  paf- 
fagesat  their  extremities  are  each  3 toifes  wide.  The  outer- 
moft  or  lowed  is  defcribed  with  a radius  of  30  toifes,  and  the 
other  is  defcribed  from  the  fame  centre.  By  making  the 
fame  conflrinftion  on  two  other  Tides  of  the  odlagon,  the  po- 
fitions  of  the  other  faces,  AG,  BH,  of  the  baflions  is  deter- 
mined as  well  as  the  magnitude  of  the  faliant  angle  of  each. 
He  places  cavaliers  in  the  gorges  of  the  baflions. 

The  capital  of  his  ravelin  is  44  toifes.  the  demi-gorges  of 
it  are  each  equal  to  31  toifes,  and  its  flanks,  which  are  di~ 
re&ed  towards  the  flioulders  of  the  baflions,  are  each  of  them 
equal  to  9 toifes.  The  ditch  before  the  ravelin  is  10  toifes 
wide,  and  the  covert-way  is  6 toifes  broad. 

The  glacis  before  the  faliant  angles  of  the  baflions  is  15 
toifes  broad.  The  demi-gorges  of  the  places  of  arms  are 
each  equal  to  26  toifes,  and  thofe  of  the  redoubts  or  ftoue 
walls  within  them  to  20.  And  the  faces  are  parallel  to  the 
oppofite  demi-gorges.  He  makes  arrows  and  detached  re- 
doubts after  the  manner  of  Mr.  Vauban,  but  gives  flanks  to 
hi’  arrows,  which  are  parallel  to  the  paffages  of  10  toifes 
wide,  that  lead  to  them. 

In  this  his  third  method  of  conftrufluon,  the  angle  diminue , 
or  the  angle  BAD,  or  A B D,  formed  by  the  exterior 
fide  and  either  line  of  defence,  is  equal  to  210  48'  5",  which 
differs  from  the  true  angle  diminue  of  an  enneagon  by  about 
3 minutes  only.  And  as  it  is  applied  to  an  oftagon,  the 
angle  of  the  baftion,  or  the  flanked  angle,  is  of  courfe  equal 
to  910  23'  50". 

It  mull  be  allowed  that  this  conftruttion  for  the  body  of 
the  place  is  good.  The  ram’s-horns  are  unqueftionably  well 
contrived,  and  are  much  preferable  to  tenailles,  as  they 
cannot  be  enfiladed  from  any  one  place,  as  they  refill  better, 
by  their  bending  or  curvature  outwards,  the  enemies’  batte- 
ries, and  render  the  flanks  much  fuperior  to  any  batteries 
that  the  befiegers  can  eredl  againft  them.  Like  a mere  con- 
ftru&or  on  paper,  however,  he  makes  fo  many  outworks, 
that  they  occupy  a vail  extent  of  ground,  cannot  be  de- 
fended but  by  a very  numerous  garrifon,  and  uncommonly 
large  fupply  of  ammunition,  artillery,  and  provifior.s,  and 
cannot  be  erefled  but  at  an  immenfe  expence. 

The  learned  and  ingenious  Mr.  Ozanam  has  given  four 
methods  of  conftrudlion,  in  all  of  which  he  begins  in- 
wards, and  fortifies  outwards,  from  an  interior  fide  of  120 
toifes,  and  at  the  fame  time  places  or  takes  his  flanks  on 
right  lines  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  polygon  through 
the  extremities  of  the  demi-gorges  fet  off  on  the  interior 
fides. 

In  his  firft  method  he  makes  each  demi-gorge  equal  to 
as  many  toifes  more  than  20  as  the  polygon  to  be  fortified 
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has  fides.  In  the  fquare  the  demi-gorge  is  therefore  equal 
to  24  toifes,  in  the  pentagon  to  25,  in  the  hexagon  to  26, 
in  the  heptagon  to  27,  and  fo  on  to  the  decagon,  in  which 
the  demi-gorge  being  equal  by  this  rule  to  30  toifes,  he 
makes  it  continue  of  this  length  in  all  higher  polygons.  He 
makes  each  flank  equal  to  four  times  as  many  toifes  as  the 
number  of  the  fides  of  the  polygon,  allowing  16  toifes  for 
it  in  the  fquare,  20  in  the  pentagon,  24  in  the  hexagon,  28 
in  the  heptagon,  and  fo  on  to  the  decagon,  where  the  flank 


being  by  this  rule  equal  to  40  toifes,  continues  of  that  length 
in  all  higher  polygons. 

The  angle  formed  by  right  lines  from  the  faliant  angle, 
and  either  fhoulder  or  epaule  of  his  baftion,  he  calls  th tjlank- 
j arming  angle. 

The  following  is  a table  of  the  lines  and  angles  of  a forti- 
fied polygon,  from  the  fquare  to  the  dodecagon,  according 
to  his  firft  method  of  conftrudtion,  the  inward  or  inter  ior 
fide  being  equal  to  120  toifes. 


Polygons 

Sides. 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 

r 

r 

2 

Angle  of  the  centre 

90" 

O' 

72° 

0' 

6o° 

0' 

5*° 

26' 

45° 

0' 

40° 

o' 

36° 

0' 

32° 

44' 

3°° 

0' 

Angle  of  the  polygon 

9°° 

o' 

1080 

0' 

[20° 

0' 

128° 

34' 

*35° 

0' 

r40° 

o' 

H4° 

0' 

I+7° 

16' 

150° 

0' 

Flank-forming  angle 

H° 

2' 

J3° 

1' 

1 X" 

S3' 

10° 

36' 

io° 

,2' 

9° 

21' 

8° 

44' 

7° 

5°' 

7° 

22' 

Angle  of  the  flank 

120° 

58' 

112° 

59' 

ioS® 

7' 

I05° 

/ 

102° 

28' 

IOO° 

39' 

99« 

x6' 

98° 

32' 

97° 

3 S' 

Angle  diminue 

9° 

42' 

i3° 

19' 

1 6° 

49' 

20° 

14' 

23° 

46' 

27° 

16' 

30° 

43' 

30° 

49' 

3i° 

16' 

Angle  of  the  epaule 

130° 

40' 

126° 

18' 

124° 

56' 

125° 

2l' 

126° 

14' 

.27° 

55' 

129° 

59' 

1290 

21' 

128° 

54' 

Flanking  angle. 

1600 

36' 

i53° 

22' 

146° 

22* 

139° 

3 2' 

132° 

28' 

'25° 

28' 

1180 

34' 

1 180 

22' 

117° 

28' 

Flanked  angle 

' 7°° 

36' 

8i° 

22' 

86° 

22' 

88° 

6' 

1 ° 
CO 

28' 

CO 

k-n 

0 

28' 

82° 

34' 

O 

co 

38' 

CO 

O 

28' 

Toifes 

Feet. 

* 

Demi-gorge 

24 

O 

25 

0 

26 

O 

27 

0 

28 

0 

29 

0 

3° 

0 

30 

0 

30 

0 

Curtain 

72 

O 

70 

0 

68 

O 

66 

O 

64 

0 

62 

. 0 

60 

0 

60 

0 

60 

0 

Flank 

16 

O 

20 

0 

24 

O 

28 

O 

32 

0 

36 

O 

40 

0 

40 

0 

40 

O 

Great  line  of  defence 

117 

3 

ll7 

5 

”9 

O 

120 

3 

122 

5 

126 

O 

129 

0 

127 

0 

I25 

4 

Face  of  the  baftion 

36 

1 

3 7 

5 

40 

I 

42 

2 

45 

2 

48 

5 

3 

5° 

O 

49 

1 

Capital  of  the  baftion 

2S 

O 

33 

3 

39 

4 

46 

1 . 

53 

4 

61 

2 

69 

4 

67 

5 

67 

3 

Little  radius 

84 

6 

102 

1 

120 

0 

X3S 

2 

*56 

5 

G5 

2 

194 

1 

217 

5 

231 

5 

The  following  is  this  conftru&ion  on  a hexagon,  of  whic 
the  exterior  fide  is  equal  to  120  toifes. 

^ ,et  A B C it,  F D (J/g.  16. ) be  a regular  hexagon,  infcribe 
in  a circle,  of  which  the  radius,  A O,  is  eaual  to  120  toife 
From  the  extremities  A and  B,  fet  off  AL,  BM,  for  dem 
gorges,  equal  each  to  20 + 6 or  26  toifes.  In  like  manner  f< 
off  A P,  C Qj  Ba,  D£;  C T,  E V;  Er,  FY;  FZ,DX 
equal  each  to  26  toiies.  From  the  centre  O,  throuo-h  tf 
points,  L,M,a,£,P,Q.T,V, c,  Y,Z,X,  draw  the  right  lini 
O r,  OH,  O d,  O e,  ON,  OS,  Om,  01,0  k,  O h,  Og,  o 
and  take  I L,  K M,  ad,  be,  QS,  T m,  VI,  ck,  Y h,  Zg,  X ; 
equal  each  to  6 x 4>  or  24  toiies.  From  the  points  L,  IV! 

^raU^hnthe.P°intS  K>  I’  dravsr  riSht  lines  to  meet  the  rad 
013,0  A,  lengthened  or  produced  in  the'  points  H,  G 
From  tne  points  a,b,  through  the  points  e,  d,  draw  righ 
lines  in  hke  manner,  and  fo  on  round  the  figure  Thi 
operation  will  determine  the  faliant  angles  of  the  baftion! 
and  all  the  parts  of  the  conftruaion. 


The  calculation  of  the  different  lines  and  angles  in  this 
conftrudfiofi  may  be  made  in  the  following  manner. 

Since  A B is  equal  to  120  toifes,  if  from  it  there  be  taken 
the  demi-gorge  AL,  or  BM,  which  is  equal  to  26  toifes, 
there  will  remain  94  toifes  for  the  lengthened  curtain,  AM, 
orBL,  from  which,  if  26  toifes  be  taken,  we  get  the  cur- 
tain L M,  equal  68  toifes.  But  as  this  figure  is  a hexagon, 
the  angle  of  the  centre  is  equal  to  6o°,  and  the  angle  of  the 
polygon  to  1200.  The  little  radius  is  alfc  of  courfe  equal 
to  120  toifes. 

The  angle,  I LM,  of  the  flank,  or  its  equal,  A L O,  is 
found  by  means  of  the  following  analogy., 

As  the  fum  of  the  fides  OL  + AL  = 146  toifes, 

Is  to  their  difference  O L — A L = 94  toifes, 

So  is  the  tangent  of  half  the  fum  of  the  angles  A L O, 
AOL  = 6o°, 

To  the  tangent  of  half  their  difference,  which  is  equal  to 
about  48°  7'.  This  angle  added  to  6o°  gives  1080  7'  for 
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the  angle  I LM  of  the  flank,  and  taken  from  6 o°  leaves 
1 1°  53'  for  the  flank-forming  angle  A O L,  or  A O I. 

In  like  manner  the  angle  diminue,  LM  I,  or  MG  H,  is 
found  from  the  oblique-angled  triangle  ILM,  by  means  of 
this  analogy. 

As  the  ium  of  the  Tides  L.  M,  L I,  which  is  equal  to  92 
toifes, 

Is  to  their  difference,  which  is  equal  to  44  toifes, 

So  is  the  tangent  of  half  the  ium  of  the  angles  L I M, 
LM  1=35°  SH'> 

To  the  tangent  of  half  their  difference,  which  is  equal  to 
about  19s  77'.  This  angle,  taken  from  350  56^',  leaves 
about  1 5°  49'  for  the  angle  diminue  LMI,  or  M G IT, 
and  added  to  .35°  56^'  gives  about  53°  4'  for  the  angle 
LIM  ; confequently  the  angle  G I L of  the  epaule  is  equal 
to  1240  36'.  And  if  330  38',  which  is  equal  to  twice  the 
angle  diminue,  be  taken  from  1800  we  get  146°  24'Tor  the 
flanking  angle  G i H,  or  I i K.  Double  the  angle  diminue , 
cr  33°  38',  taken  from  1 20  , the  angle  of  the  polygon 
leaves  86°  22'  for  the  flanked  angle,  or  angle  of  the  bullion. 

The  angle  diminue,  t6°  49',  taken  from  108°  the  angle 
-of  the  flank  leaves  91 0 18'  for  I L K,  or  I L H,  the  inner 
or  inward  flanking  angle. 

The  line  of  defence,  G M,  is  found  from  the  oblique- 
angled  triangle,  A G M,  by  means  of  the  following  analogy. 
As  the  line  of  A GM,  half  the  flanked  angle,  or  43°i  1', 

Is  to  the  line  of  the  angle  of  the  gorge,  G A M=  120°, 
So  is  the  lengthened  curtain  A M = 94  toifes, 

To  the  line  of  defence  G M,  which  is  equal  to  about  1 19 
toifes. 

And  the  capital,  A G,  of  the  baftion,  is  found  from  the 
fame  triangle,  by  means  of  this  analogy. 

As  the  line  of  A G M,  half  the  flanked  angle,  or  43°l  P, 
Is  to  the  fsne  of  the  angle  diminue  = 16°  49'. 

So  is  the  lengthened  curtain  A M = 94  toifes, 

To  the  capital  A G of  the  baftion,  which  is  equal  to 
about  39-=-  toifes,  to  which,  if  we  add  the  little  radius  OA, 
which  is  equal  to  120  toifes,  we  get  j 59^-  toifes,  for  the 
great  radius  OG,  to  which  the  exterior  fide,  G H,  is  equal, 
as  the  figure  is  a hexagon.  And  in  every  polygon,  the 
exterior  fide,  GH,  is  a fourth  proportional  to  the  little 
radius  O A,  the  great  radius  O G,  and  the  interior  fide 
AB. 

The  face,  GI,  of  the  baftion,  is  determined  by  finding  the 
line  I M Irom  the  oblique-angled  tiiangle,  I L M,  by  this 
analogy. 

As  the  fine  of  the  angle  diminue  IML=  1 6°  49', 

Is  to  the  fine  of  the  angle  IL  M of  the  flank  = 108*  7'', 
So  is  the  flank  I L,  which  is  equal  to  24  toifes. 

To  the  line  I M,  which  is  equal  to  about  79^  toifes,  and 
when  taken  from  I M,  the  line  of  defence,  leaves  about  40-^ 
toifes  for  G I,  the  face  of  the  baftion. 

The  angle  A O B is  called  the  angle  of  the  centre. 

The  angle  B AC  is  called  the  angle  of  the  polygon. 

The  angle  N G I is  called  the  flanked  angle,  or  angle  of 
the  baftion. 

The  angle  If  Iv,  or  G f IT,  is  called  the  outward  flanking 
angle. 

The  angle  GIL  is  called  the  angle  of  the  epaule  or 
fhoulder. 

The  angle  I L M is  called  the  angle  of  the  flank. 

The  angle  I ML,  or  M G H,  is  called  the  angle  diminue. 
The  angle  AOL  is  called  the  flank-forming  angle. 

PN  G IL  is  called  a baftion. 

AP,  or  A L,  is  called  the  demi-gorge  of  the  baftion. 

The  line  joining  the  points  P,L,  b called  the  gorge  cf 
the  baftion. 


The  angle  I L Iv,  or  I L IT,  formed  by  the  flank  IL. 
and  the  line  of  defence  LH’  is  called  the  inner  flanking 
angle. 

A B is  called  the  inwafd  or  interior  fide. 

G H is  called  the  outward  or  exterior  fide. 

O A is  called  the  little  radius. 

0 G is  called  the  great  radius. 

1 L,  or  K M,  is  called  a flank. 

L M is  called  the  curtain. 

AM,  or  LB,  is  called  the  lengthened  curtain. 

GM,  or  L H,  is  called  a line  of  defence. 

A G is  called  the  capital  line,  or  capital  of  the  baftion, 

A l,  or  H K,  is  called  the  face,  or  pan  of  the  baftion. 

The  flank  IL  is  called  right  flank,  when  it  makes  a right 
angle  with  the  curtain;  oblique  flank  when  it  makes  an 
oblique  angle  with  the  fame ; and  acute  flank  when  it 
makes  an  acute  angle  with  the  curtain  ; as  it  does  by 
Errard’s  method  in  figures  up  to  the  odtagon.  When  the 
oriilon  is  rounded  or  formed  by  the  arc  of  a circle,  it  is  called 
a round  oriilon,  and  when  it  is  rectilinear,  or  formed  by  the 
face  of  the  baftion,  produced  a few  toifes  beyond  the  epaule , 
and  a right  line  drawn  from  the  extremity  of  the  faid  prolon- 
gation, either  parallel  to  the  flank,  or  nearly  fo,  it  is  called  a 
fquare  oriilon.  It  is  made  for  the  purpofe  of  covering  part 
of  the  flank,  which  for  that  reafon,  or  in  order  to  be  the 
more  effeClually  covered, is  taken  a few  toifes  inwards  from  the 
flank  itfelf  towards  the  centre  of  the  baftion,  and  is  generally 
made  in  an  arc  of  a circle,  though  it  would  be  better  in  a right 
line,  or  on  the  chord  of  an  arc.  It  is  oh  this  account  called 
the  retired , cr  covered  jlanh , and  fometimes  the  cafemate , and 
place-bnffe.  And  its  depth,  or  enfoncementjj  on  the  line  of 
defence,  produced  beyond  its  interfeflion  with  the  curtain, 
as  well  as  its  diftance  from  the  outfide  of  the  oriilon,  is 
called  the  retirade  or  retrenchment  of  the  flank,  or  the  platform 
of  the  cafemate. 

The  line  QJ3  is  called  flank,  becaufe  it  defends  the  face 
GN  of  the  oppofite  baftion.  For,  in  fortification,  to  flank 
has  the  fame  meaning  or  fignification  with  the  phrale  to 
defend.  When  the  line  GQqJs  not  compofed  cf  the  face 
G N of  the  baftion,  and  a prolongation  thereof  to  the  angle 
Q^of  the'  flank,  it  is  called  fank  -fchant,  becaufe  a muflce- 
teer,  at  its  extremity  Q,  can  fire,  or  fcher , as  the  French 
term  it,  at  or  againft  any  part  of  the  face  G N.  Hence  the 
line  Q_G,  drawn  from  the  faid  extremity  Q^of  the  flank,  is 
called  the  f chant-line  of  defence,  and  fometimes  only  the 
f chant-line.  It  is  alfo  called  the  great  line  of  defence.  But 
when  the  face,  G N,  of  the  baftion  produced,  meets  the  cur» 
tain  Q^P,  in  any  point,  R,  between  the  points  Q^and  P,  or 
in  any  point  R nearer  to  the  faid  baftion,  the  line  GR  i? 
called  the  rafant-linc  of  defence,  or  limply  the  raf ant-line , and 
alfo  the  little  line  of  defence-,  being  Ihorter  than  the  line  GQ,  be- 
caufe a mulketeer  cannot  from  the  point  R fire  at  or  againft: 
any  part  of  G N,  the  face  of  the  baftion,  but  can  only  rale 
or  fire  along  it.  The  part  Q_R  of  the  curtain  intercepted 
between  the  lines  GQ,  G R,  is  called  the  fecond  fanp,  as 
alfo  the  f re  or  the  curtain,  beeaufe  from  every  point  in  it,  ex- 
cept the  extremity  R,  one  may  fhoot  or  fire  againft  every 
part  of  the  face  G N.  Second  flanks  are  not  always,  nor 
indeed  frequently,  made.  And  when  there  are  none,  there 
are  no  fchant  dues,  but  only  rafant-Uius  of  defence,  in  which 
cafe  the  flanks  are  called  rafant  fanks,  becaufe  from  their 
extremities,  that  join  the  curtains,  one  can  only  rafe  or  tue 
along  the  faces  of  the  oppofite  baftions,  but  from  any  intei- 
mediate  points  between  thofe  extremities  and  the  epciules 9 
he  can  fire  at  or  againft  the  faid  faces.  The  flanks  form 
the  principal  defences,  iince  an  enemy  cannot,  whilft  they 
remain  entire,  approach  the  body  of  the  place.  And  they 
3X2  ares 
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are,  for  that  very  reafon,  the  parts  which  he  firft  endea- 
vours to  deilroy,  in  order  to  facilitate  his  pafiage  of  the 
great  ditch. 

The  angle  ILM,  which  the  flank  I L makes  with  the 
curtain  L M,  is  called  the  angle  of  the  flank,  and  the  angle 
GIL,  which  the  flank  I L forms  with  the  face  G I of  the 
baftions,  is  called  the  angle  of  theepaule,  or  Amply  the  e‘aule, 
from  which  comes  the  word  epauler,  to  cover  on  one  fide, 
or  to  cover  the  flank  or  the  flioulder  of  the  befieged  in  fuch 
a manner,  that  he  cannot  be  feen  or  difcovered  on  that  fide 
from  without.  The  face  G I,  which  thus  covers  the  epaules 
or  (boulders  of  thofe  who  aflift  in  defending  the  place  in  the 
flank  I L,  is  therefore  called  epaulement.  The  point  or 
angle  A,  of  the  inward  or  interior  polygon,  is  called  the 
centre  of  the  ballion. 

When  the  flank,  I L,  is  on  a right  line,  drawn  from  the 
epaule  I,  to  the  centre  O of  the  polygon,  as  it  is  in  all  hia 
four  methods  of  conftruftion,  it  forms,  when  produced  to  the 
faid  centre  O,  an  angle  A O L,  which  is  called  the  flank- 
forming angle.  The  angle  I G N,  which  the  two  faces  G I, 
GN,  form  at  the  point  G of  the  baftion,  is  called  the  flanked 
angle,  or  angle  of  the  baftion,  becaufe  it  is  flanked  or  de- 
fended by  the  two  oppofite  flanks  Q S,  M K.  The  right 
line  G H,  drawn  from  one  flanked  angle  to  another,  and 
■which  marks  the  diftance  between  them,  is  called  the  lafe- 
line,  and  the  fide  of  the  outward  or  exterior  polygon,  which 
in  regular  conftru&ion  is  always  parallel  to  AB,  the  corre- 
fponding  fide  of  the  inward  or  interior  polygon.  A re-en- 
tering angle  is  that  which  retires  inwards;  and  in  terms  of 
fortification  it  is  called  a tenaille- angle,  or  Amply  a tenaille. 
And  fuch  of  them  as  are  formed  by  the  meeting  or  inter- 
feftion  of  two  rafant  lines,  making  an  obtufe  angle,  are 
called  flanking  angles,  as  for  inftance  the  angle  Gz'H;  and 
the  lines  Gz,  H i,  forming  it,  are  alfo  called  tenailles.  The 
angle  Gi  H is  alfo  called  the  outward  fanking  angle,  to  dif- 
tinguifh  it  from  the  angle  I LH,  formed  by  the  flank  I L, 
and  the  rafant  line  G L,  when  the  flank  is  rafant,  which  is 
called  the  inward,  or  inner  fanking  angle  ; or  from  the  angle 
GRQ,  when  there  is  a fecond  flank  RQ,  which  is  alfo 
called  an  inward  fanking  angle. 

The  rafant  lines,  G M,  HL,  always  make  acute  angles 
with  the  curtain  L M,  either  of  which,  as  IML  or  GML, 
is  called  the  angle  diminue,  or  angle  diminifhed,  and  is  equal  to 
the  angle  MGH,  which  GM  forms  with  the  bafe-line,  or 
exterior  fide  GH.  The  angle  GAL,  formed  by  the  capital 
AG  and  the  demi-gorge  AL,  is  called  the  gorge-angle,  or 
angle  of  the  gorge,  and  is  always  equal  to  the  excefs  of 
l8o°  above  half  the  angle  of  the  polygon  OAB;  which 
half  angle  is  called  the  hafe-angle. 

In  his  fecond  method  of  fortifying  or  coriftrufting,  he 
fnppofes  the  demi-gorges  to  be  the  fame  as  in  his  firft 
method  : but  inftead  of  making  each  flank  equal,  as  in  it,  to 
four  times  as  many  toifes  as  the  number  of  the  fides  of  the 
figure  or  polygon,  he,  in  this,  makes  each  flank  equal  to 
to  toifes,  together  with  twice  as  many  more  as  the  figure 
or  polygon  has  fides.  Ke  thus  allows  18  toifes  for  each 
flank  in  the  fquare  ; 20  for  each  in  the  pentagon  ; 2 2 in 
the  hexagon  ; 24  in  the  heptagon  ; 26  in  the  oftagon  ; 28 
in  the  enneagon  ; and  30  in  the  decagon,  in  which  the  flank 
and  demi-gorge  being  equal  to  each  other,  and  to  30  toifes 
refpeftively,  he  makes  them  continue  fo  in  all  higher  po- 
lygons. 

But  as  it  happens  by  this  method  of  conftruftion,  that  in 
the  o&agon,  and  all  the  higher  polygons,  the  flanked  angle 
or  angle  of  the  baftion  becomes  obtufe,  in  order  to  limit  it 
to  a right  angle,  he  defcribes  on  a right  line,  joining  the 
epaules  or  outer  extremities  of  the  flanks  of  each  baftion,  a 
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femicircle,  which  occafions  a fecond  flank  upon  the  curtain, 
and  two  lines  of  defence,  one  rafant  and  the  other  fichant. 

The  calculation  of  the  principal  lines  and  angles  in  thi* 
conftruction  is  eaflly  made. 

In  his  third  method  of  conftru&ion  he  makes  his  demi- 
gorges,  as  in  the  fecond,  of  the  fame  length  as  in  the  firft, 
and  his  flanks  of  the  fame  length  as  in  the  fecond  : but  in- 
ftead of  limiting  the  flanked  angle  or  angle  of  the  baftion  to 
a right  one,  by  fuppofing  a femicircle  to  be  defcribed  on  a 
right  line,  joining  the.  two  epaules,  he  fuppofes  it  to  remain 
always  acute,  by  making  the  capital  AG  equal  to  the  gorge- 
line PL. 

The  calculation  of  the  principal  lines  and  angles  is  eaflly 
made  on  this  fuppofltion. 

In  his  fourth  method  he  has  no  fecond  flanks,  but  makes 
all  the  defences  rafant.  He  confiders  this  method  as  more 
general  than  the  three  foregoing  ones,  which  it  certainly  is, 
fince  it  does  not  limit  the  lengths  either  of  the  demi-gorges 
or  of  the  flanks,  which,  in  this  as  well  as  in  the  others,  are 
always  on  right  lines,  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  polygon, 
through  the  extremities  of  the  demi-gorges.  And  although 
the  demi-gorges  become  greater  with  the  number  of  the 
fides  of  the  polygon,  they  increafe  fo  flowly,  that  in  one  of 
60  fides  the  demi-gorge  is  only  equal  to  about  37^  toifes. 
The  following  is  his  conftruftion  for  this  method. 

From  the  centre  O of  the  polygon  or  figure,  draw  a right 
line  perpendicular  to  the  inward  or  interior  fide  AB.  Di- 
vide this  perpendicular  into  fuch  a number  of  parts,  as  ex- 
ceeds the  number  of  the  fides  of  the  figure  or  polygon  by 
unity.  Set  off  two  of  thofe  parts  from  each  extremity  of 
the  inward  or  interior  fide,  which  is  always  fuppofed  to  be 
equal  to  120  toifes  for  each  demi-gorge,  and  take  three  of 
them  from  the  faid  extremities  on  the  little  radii  produced 
for  the  capital  of  each  baftion.  Then,  from  the  outer  ex- 
tremities G,H,  of  thefc  capitals,  which  are  the  points  of  the 
baftions,  draw  right  lines  to  the  points  M,L,  where  right 
lines,  drawn  from  the  centre  through  the  extremities  M,  L, 
of  the  demi-gorges,  interfedt  the  interior  fide.  And  thefe 
rafant  lines,  fo  drawn,  will  determine  both  the  faces  G I, 
H K,  and  the  flanks  I L,  K M. 

By  this  conftrudion,  which  is  very  Ample  and  eafy,  the 
flanked  angle  or  angle  of  the  baftion  begins  to  become  ob- 
tufe in  the  enneagon,  where  it  is  equal  to  about  920  6',  and 
grows  more  and  more  fo  in  the  higher  polygons.  This 
angle,  however,  increafes  but  flowly,  or  at  the  rate  of  about 
one  degree  in  each  fucceflive  polygon,  amounting  in  the  do- 
decagon to  about  96°  2 6'. 

The  calculation  of  the  principal  lines  and  angles,  in  th?9 
conftrudlion,  is  eaflly  made  in  the  following  manner. 

The  perpendicular,  from  the  centre  O of  the  polygon  to 
the  inward  or  interior  fide  A B,  is  found  by  this  ana- 
logy. 

As  radius 

Is  to  the  tangent  of  the  angle  OAB  = 6o°, 

So  is  half  the  interior  fide  AB,  or  60  toifes. 

To  the  perpendicular  from  O to  A B,  which  is  equal  fo 
about  J04  toifes.  Wherefore  the  gorge  AL  being,  by 
this  conftruftion,  equal  to  two-fevenths  of  this  perpendicular, 
is  equal  to  about  29!  toifes;  and  the  capital  AG,  being 
equal  to  three-fevenths  of  it,  is  equal  to  about  44^  toifes. 
The  lengthened  curtain  AM  is  confequently  equal  to  about 
9°§  toifes.  Wherefore  the  angle  diminue  AMG,  or  IML, 
is  eafily  found  from  the  oblique-angled  triangle  AMG,  by 
this  analogy. 

As  the  (urn  of  the  fides  AM,  AG,  whfch  is  equal  to 
1 34-I  toifes. 

Is  to  their  difference,  which  is  equal  to  45 1 toifes, 
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So  Is  the  tangent  of  half  the  angle  OAM,  or  30°, 

To  the  tangent  of  half  the  difference  of  the  angles  AGM, 
A MG,  which  is  equal  to  about  ii°  6'.  Confequently  the 
angle  AGM,  or  half  the  flanked  angle,  is  equal  to  about 
41°  6’,  and  the  angle  diminue  LMI  to  about  180  54'. 
Wherefore  the  flanked  angle,  or  faliant  angle  of  the  baftion, 
is  equal  to  about  82°  12',  to  which  adding  the  angle  of  the 
centre,  or  6o°,  we  get  the  flanking  angle  GiH,  equal  to 
about  1420  12'. 

The  angle  ILM,  in  this  conftrudtion,  is  obtained  by 
means  of  the  following  analogy. 

As  the  fum  of  the  perpendicular  from  O to  AB  and  half 
LM,  or  134!  toifes, 

Is  to  their  difference,  which  is  equal  to  74I  toifas,  or  as 
40.3  to  224, 

So  is  the  tangent  of  450,  which  is  equal  to  radius. 

To  the  tangent  of  28°  42',  which  added  to  450,  gives 
730  42'  far  the  angle  OLM,  and  confequently  1060  18'  for 
the  angle  A L O,  or  its  equal  I L M,  the  angle  of  the  flank  ; 
to  which  if  the  angle  diminue  LMI  = 180  54'  be  added,  we 
get  the  angle  GIL  of  the  epaule,  equal  to  125°  12'.  And 
if  from  the  angle  OLM  there  be  taken  the  angle  OAB,  or 
half  the  angle  of  the  hexagon,  we  get  13°  42'  for  the  flank- 
forming angle  AOL. 

The  flank  IL  is  found  from  the  triangle  ILM  by  this 
analogy. 

As  the  fine  of  the  angle  LIM,  which  is  equal  to  about 

54°  48'» 

Is  to  the  fine  of  the  angle  diminue  1ML,  which  is  equal 
to  about  1 3°  54', 

So  is  the  curtain  LM,  which  is  equal  to  about  6of 
toifes, 

To  the  flank  IL,  which  is  equal  to  about  24  toifes. 

And  the  perpendicular  diftar.ee  of  the  interfe&ion  i of  the 
lines  of  defence,  from  the  exterior  fide  GH,  is  found  by 
this  analogy. 

As  radius 

Is  to  the  tangent  of  the  angle  diminue  i G H = 180  54', 

So  is  the  half  of  the  exterior  fide  G H,  which  is  equal  to 
about  82.25  toifes, 

To  the  perpendicular  diftance  of  i from  GH,  which  is 
equal  to  about  28.1605  or  28.16  toifes  nearly,  exceeding 
the  flank  by  4.16  toifes. 

Mr.  Muller,  in  his  “ Elements  of  Fortification,”  has  de- 
livered what  he  is  pleafed  to  call  a new  conftrudtion.  It 
differs,  however,  from  Mr.  Vanban’s  firft  method  only  in 
the  following  particulars. 

iff;.  Inftead  of  fuppofing,  like  Vauban,  each  flank  to  be 
the  chord  of  an  arc  deferibed  from  the  fhoulder  or  epaule  of 
theoppofite  baftion  as  centre,  he  fuppofes  it  to  be  the  chord 
of  an  arc  deferibed  from  the  interfe&ion  of  the  line  of  de- 
fence and  counterfcarp  produced. 

2dly.  He  makes  his  retired  flanks  re&ilinear,  inftead  of 
making  them  in  circular  arcs. 

3dly.  Inftead  of  ufing  Vauban’s  tenailles  before  the  flanks, 
he  places  ram’s-horns  before  them. 

4thly.  He  makes  his  orillon  5 toifes  long  only,  inftead 
of  9,  like  Mr.  Vauban. 

Laftly.  Inftead  of  drawing  the  right  line,  which  terminates 
the  retired  flank  from  the  faliant  angle  of  the  oppofite  baf- 
tion, like  Mr.  Vauban,  he  draw's  it  from  £ point  on  the  face 
5,  or  rather  io,  toifes  within  the  faid  angle. 

For,  in  his  conftrudtion  of  this  method,  he  begins,  like 
Vauban,  in  his  firft  method  outwards,  and  conftrudts  in- 
wards. Like  him  he  alfo  fuppofes  the  exterior  fide  of  the 
polygon  to  be  equal  to  180  toifes ; and  after  obferving  that 
the  perpendicular  may  be  of  any  length,  as  the  6th,  5 th, 
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or  4th  part  of  that  fide,  he,  like  biin,  alfo  fixes  on  30  toifes 
for  its  length.  Like  him  alfo  he  makes  the  face  of  his 
baftion  equal  to  50  toifes,  or  to  yths  of  the  exterior  fide. 

He  determines  the  faliant  angle  of  his  ravelin  in  this  man- 
ner : he  fets  off  on  the  face  of  his  baftion  from  12  to  15 
toifes  from  the  fhoulder  or  epaule,  and  from  the  oppofite 
angle  of  the  flank  as  centre,  with  the  diftance  therefrom  on 
the  line  of  defence  to  the  extremity  of  the  line,  fet  off  from 
the  /boulder  on  the  face  of  the  baftion,  he  interfedts  the 
perpendicular  to  the  exterior  fide,  produced  beyond  it  out- 
wards. 

He  alfo  gives  the  conftrudtion  of  a place  with  detached 
baftions  from  an  inward  or  interior  lide  of  130  toifes,  applied 
to  an  odtagon,  in  which  he  fubftitutes  fmall  baftions  inftead 
of  Vauban’s  tower-baftions.  In  this  method,  he  makes  the 
demi-gorges  of  his  fmall  baftions  each  equal  to  12  toifes,  the 
capitals  of  his  detached  baftions  each  equal  to  55  toifes,  and 
their  faces  equal  each  to  60  toifes.  He  determines  the  faliant 
angle  of  his  ravelin,  by  deferibing  from  the  extremity  of  the 
flank,  as  centre,  through  a point  in  the  face  of  the  oppofite 
baftion,  about  20  toifes  from  the  fhoulder,  an  arc  to  interfeft 
the  right  line,  in  which  is  the  capital  of  the  ravelin. 

He  hkewife  gives  the  conftrudtion  of  a place  with  de-*^ 
tached  orillon-baftions,  beginning  outwards,  and  conftrudt- 
ing  inwards  from  an  exterior  fide  of  200  toifes,  and  apply- 
ing it  alfo  to  an  odtagon. 

He  makes  his  perpendicular,  in  this  conftrudtion,  equal 
to  40,  or  a fifth  part  of  the  exterior  ; the  faces  of  his  baf- 
tions equal  each  to  55  toffes  ; the  radius  of  the  arc,  that 
ferves  to  determine  the  pofition  of  his  flank,  equal  to  23 
toifes  ; the  width  of  the  ditch  of  the  faliant  angles  equal  to 
16  toifes;  his  orillon  equal  to  5 toifes  j and  he  keeps  bis 
flank  retired  5 toifes. 

The  marquis  de  Montalembert  has  publifhed  a large 
treatife  cn  fortification,  in  which  he  makes  much  ufe  of  cafe- 
mates  and  arches  fo  much  condemned  by  the  Chevalier  de 
Ville.  His  conftrudtion  is  in  fadt  the  fame  with  Mr.  Blon- 
dei’s,  applied  to  a right  line  or  polygon,  of  an  infinite  or  in- 
definite number  of  fides.  For  in  this  extreme  cafe,  which  is 
of  all  others  the  moll  defedtive,  Mr.  Blondel’s  conftrudtion 
leaves  no  curtain,  but  gives  the  perpendicular  equal  to  half 
the  exterior  fide,  a»d  the  angle  diminue  equal  to  45 °.  In 
defeending,  however,  from  the  right  line  or  polygon  of  an 
indefinite  number  of  fides,  Mr.  Blondel’s  conftrudtion  affords 
a curtain,  which  gradually  increafes  as  the  number  of  the 
fides  of  the  polygon  decreafes,  whilft  the  angle  diminue  at 
the  fame  time  gradually  decreafes,  which  in  a hexagon,  by 
his  rule  for  determining  it,  viz-  by  taking  from  450,  a third 
part  of  the  angle  of  the  centre  of  the  polygon,  is  equal  to* 
250.  But  the  marquis  de  Montalembert  makes  his  angle 
diminue  in  every  polygon, and  on  all  occafions,  invariably  equal, 
to  450.  His  conftrudtion  is  formed  by  the  placing  of  trian- 
gles contiguous  to  one  another,  or  by  the  juxtapofition  of  the 
angles  at  the  bafes  of  triangles  in  fuch  a manner,  as  to  make 
the  other  fides  form  re-enteving  angles  equal  each  to  a right 
angle,  from  which  circumftance  it  is  called  la  fortif cation 
perpendiculaire.  It  therefore  affords  no  curtains  or  baftions, 
but  when  the  fedtion  is  of  only  an  ordinary  height,  it  necef- - 
farily  creates  dead  parts  from  the  re-entering  angles  quite  to 
the  faliant  ones,  or  throughout  its  whole  extent. 

It  may  indeed  be  alleged,  that  thefe  dead  parts  can  be 
removed  by  cafemates  in  the  revetements,  counterfearps,^ 
caponiers,  &c.  See.  and  no  doubt  they  may.  But  what  good 
reafon  can  be  affigned  for  adopting  a mode  of  conftrudtion, 
which  creates  every  where  thofe  very  defedts,  which  in  con- 
ftrudting  the  body  of  any  place,  it  has  hitherto  been  the  firft 
objedt  and  principal  bufinefs  of  every  fortifier  to  avoid,  and 
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then  having  recouvfe  to  a number  ofexpenfive,  and  otherwife 
irnneceffary,  contrivances,  merely  to  get  rid  of  the  defers 
thus  created. 

As  we  underhand  that  this  fyftem  of  fortification  has 
been  much  difapproved  of  by  fome  of  the  ableft  engineers,  on 
the  Continent  of  Eurooe  ; and  as  the  late  duke  of  Richmond, 
when  matter-general  of  the  ordnance,  was  fo  partial  to  it  that 
it  was  with  much  difficulty  and  after  a great  deal  of  difcuf- 
fion,  that  the  engineers  in  the  Portfmouth  divifion,  could 
perfuade  him  to  adopt  Vauban’s  firft  method  in  preference  to 
it,  for  the  new  pentagonal  fort,  that  has  been  erefted  on 
Portfea  ifland,  near  Lancaftown  harbour;  a candid  and 
impartial  companion  between  thefe  two  methods  of  conftrue- 
tion  may  not  be  ufelels  to  profefitonai  men,  or  unacceptable 
to  the  public.  But  we  cannot  make  a comparifon  between 
-them  more  ably,  carreftly,  and  fcientitically,  than  it  is  drawn 
in  an  anonymous  publication  of  17 94,  re-publifiieW  in  1805, 
in  the  following  words. 

“ It  is  manifeft  then,  that  after  a work  is  once  adapted  to 
the  ground  it  is  to  occupy,  &c.  the  firft.  confideration  is  to 
conftruft  it  in  fuch  a manner,  as  to  leave  no  dead  parts;  that 
is,  to  leave  so  fuch  parts  as  cannot  be  feen,  fired  on,  or 
flanked  from  fome  other  parts.  That  this  is  a fundamental 
maxim,  and  ought  to  be  a primary  objeft  of  attention  in  the 
conftruftion  of  every  work,  is  manifeft  trom  thiscircumftance: 
that,  were  it  not  with  a view  to  obtain  flanking  defences  for 
the  different  parts,  a rampart  and  parapet  might  as  well  be 
raifed  along  the  exterior  Tides  of  figures  themfelves,  or  the 
curves  circumforibing  them,  as  along  the  feveral  parts  of  thofe 
figures,  into  which  the  Tides  are  ufually  broken  for  this  pur- 
pofe.  The  ftrength  of  a work,  indeed,  depends  chiefly  on 
its  flanks ; fince  an  enemy  cannot  approach  the  body  of  the 
place,  whilft  the  flanking  defences  remain  entire.  But  if 
there  be  dead  parts,  the  moment  an  enemy  gets  to  them,  he 
finds  himfelf  in  a Rate  of  fecurity,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  the  ’ 
beiieged’s  fire.  An  idea  therefore  of  the  necefiity  of  avoid- 
ing them  has  always  made  fuch  a forcible  impreffion  on  the 
minds  of  able  fortifiers,  as  to  induce  them  to  limit  the  heights 
of  feftions.  For  even  when  the  fide  of  a polygon  is  180 
toifes  long,  and  is  broken  into  two  demi-baftions,  and  a cur- 
tain with  flanks,  if  the  feftion  of  the  work  be  very  high,  the 
guns  in  thefe  flanks  cannot  fee  or  fcour  the  ditch  but  at  too 
gteat  a diftance.  When  it  is  only  of  an  ordinary  height,  it  is 
wel  Iknovvn  that  the  guns  in  the  flanks  do  not  fee  the  ditch 
effeftually  nearer  than  the  interfeftion  of  the  lines  of  defence, 
which  in  Vauban’s  conftruftion  is  44.8683  toifes,  or  46 
toifes  nearly  from  the  (boulders  of  the  baftions,  and  40.2632, 
or  40  toifes  and  a quarter  nearly  from  the  re  entering  angles 
formed  by  the  curtain  and  flanks.  When  the  exterior  fide, 
therefore,  is  lefs  than  180  toifes,  the  feftion  ought  to  be  kept 
proportionally  lower,  provided  only  it  be  not  fo  low  as  to 
expofe  the  body  of  the  place  to  furprife.  But  if  it  once  be 
admitted  as  a maxim,  that  a fortification  ought  to  be  con- 
■ ilrufted  without  the  leall  regard  to  any  flanking  defence,  and 
that  the  avoiding  of  dead  or  unfeen  parts  is  an  objeff  not 
worthy  of  attention,  it  is  evident  that  the  rectilinear  and  cur- 
vilinear are  greatly  preferable  to'  the  zig-zag  or  triangular 
conftruftion  torrned  by  conftituting  triangles  on  the  fldes  of 
any  right-lined  figure  or  polygon.  The  fire  from  a ftraight 
line  is  the  bed  of  the  direft  kind  that  can  be  obtained,  being 
equally  and  uniformly  diflributed.  And  the  enemy  cannot 
advance  againft  it  direftly,  without  a good  deal  of  dtlay,  in- 
convenience, and  trouble,  but  mult  carry  on  his  approaches 
Some  what  in  the  way  commonly  praflifed,  till  he  gets  to  the 
dead  parts  in  front  of  it  : when,  unlefs  contrivances  be  made 
ufe  of  that  have  no  natural  or  infeparable  connexion  with  the 
conftruftion  itlelf,  it  will  ceafe  to  be  formidable  for  want  of 
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flanking  defences.  This  obfervation  likewife  holds  good  in 
a great  mealure  with  regard  to  regular  curves,  from  which 
the  fire  is  alfo  regularly  diftributed.  The  interior  area  too  in 
each  of  thefe  comprehended  within  the  fame  enceinte,  length 
of  enclofure,  or  extent  of  rampart,  is  much  greater  than  in 
the  triangular  conftruftion,  which  naturally,  mftead  of  pro- 
ducing any  fire  that  is  direft  or  at  right  angles  to  the  exterior 
Tides,  produces  no  good  flanking  one  for  itfelf,  but  caufes  a 
continuity  of  dead  parts,  when  the  feftion  is  high  and  the 
lines  of  defence  but  fhort,  to  reign  throughout  its  whole  ex- 
tent. An  enemy  can  approach  it  without  annoyance  from 
the  befieged  in  lines  bifefting  either  the  faiiant  or  re-entering 
angles,  or  in  fhort  in  lines  direftedto  any  intermediate  points 
whatever  between  thefe  angles. 

It  muft  therefore  be  allowed,  that  the  triangular  conftruc- 
tion,  whether  the  re-entering  angles  be  right  ones  (as  in  the 
“ Fortification  peroendiculaire”  of  the  marquis  de  Montalem- 
bert),  or  acute  or  obtufe  ones,  is  naturally  the  moft  defencelefs 
and  ill  contrived  of  any  ..that  can  poffibly  be  thought  of  or  con- 
ceived : for  it  creates  dead  parts  throughout  the  whole  ex- 
tent almoft  of  the  work,  and  is  equally  deftitute  of  flanking 
fires  for  itfelf,  and  of  a good  or  well  diftributed  direft  one 
againft  the  enemy. 

The  marquis,  fig.  4,  planche  i $,vol.  i.  of  his  performance, 
gives  what  he  cails  his  regular  conftruftion  in  a dodecagon, 
of  which  the  exterior  fide  is  180  toifes.  The  radius  of  the 
circu.mfcribing  circle  is  of  courfe  equal  to  347*733297  or 
347.7333  or  348  toifes  nearly,  and  the  perpendicular  diftance 
from  its  centre  to  the  exterior  fide  335.884572,  or  335.S846, 
or  336  toifes  nearly.  Confequently  the  annular  area  occu- 
pied by  his  conftruftion  is  equal  to  that  of  the  inferibed 
circle,  in  the  circumference  of  which  are  his  re-entering  an- 
gles of  900,  or  which  comes  to  the  fame  thing,  to  half  the 
area  of  the  circle  circumfcribing  the  dodecagon.  But  if 
Vauban’s  conftruftion  be  made  on  the  Tides  of  the  fame 
figure,  the  annular  area  occupied  by  it  will  be  to  that  of  the 
inferibed  circle,  to  which  the  curtains  are  tangents  at  the 
points,  where  the  perpendiculars  produced  meet  them,  as 
34980.228  to  85938.24,  or  as  17490  to  42969  nearly,  or  in 
fmall  numbers  as  20  to  49  nearly. 

The  exterior  area  betwee*  the  conftruftion  and  the  fides 
of  the  dodecagon  in  Momtalembert’s  method  is  to  that  in 
Vauban’s  as  8100  to  4270.2687,  or  in  fmall  numbers,  as  19 
to  10  nearly  ; and  as  both  the  faiiant  and  re-entering  angles 
in  the  former  are  lefs  than  in  the  latter,  this  difference  of  loft 
area  will  be  confiderably  increafed  in  practice.  For  in  the 
marquis’s  conftruftion,  each  of  the  faiiant  angles  contains  60 
degrees,  and  each  of  the  re-entering  ones  90  ; whereas  in 
Vauban’s  the  faiiant  angle  of  each  baftion  is  1 1 30  7'  48", 
and  each  of  the  re-entering  ones  formed  by  the  flanks  and 
curtains  is  998  13'  3". 

Montalembert’s  conftruftion  gives  the  enceinte  or  boun- 
dary of  the  body  of  the  place  equal  to  3054.70128  toifes, 
exceeding  Vauban’s,  which  is  equal  to  2771.2836,  by 
283.41768  toifes. 

When  he  inferts  or  intercalates  triangles  having  their 
faiiant  angles  right  ones  and  in  ftraight  lines,  as  in  figures 
3,  5,  7 and  8,  planche  15,  after  the  method  pointed  out  in 
fig.  I,  he  lofes  ftill  more  area  in  proportion  to  the  interior 
fpace.  And  the  very  circumllance  of  hia  having  recourfe  to 
different  centres  of  conftruftion,  even  on  figures  that  are  re- 
gular, is  fufticient  to  create  a fufpicion,  that  he  did  not  un- 
derftand  even  his  own  method  in  its  full  extent. 

Although  he  muff  certainly  be  conlidered  as  a very  (hallow 
and  fuperficial  geometer,  the  reafon  for  his  not  fixing  on  any 
polygon  under  a dodecagon  for  illuftrating  his  regular  con- 
ftruftion, is  very  obvicuj ; for  no  regular  figure  of  a fmaller 
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number  of  fides,  will  by  it  give  faliant  angles  of  fixty  degrees, 
which  is  the  fmalleft  angular  magnitude  that  engineers  have 
generally  reckoned  admifiible  in  fortification.  I can  fee  no 
good  reafon,  however,  (fays  our  author)  for  his  abandoning  re- 
gular polygons,  when  he  has  occafion  for  more  triangles  than 
twelve,  and  by  way  of  interpolation  inferting  the  additional 
ones  to  this  number  between  right  lines  parallel,  to  the  fides 
of  triangles,  fquares,  or  redtarigles ; fince  a conftrudftion  on  the 
fides  of  a regular  polygon  ftirnifhes  much  more  interior  area, 
with  a comparatively  but  trifling  increafe  of  length  in  the 
enceinte  or  enclofure  of  the  body  of  the  place. 

The  comparifon,  which  he  draws,  p.  197,  (illuftrated  by 
fig.  9,  planche  15.)  between  Vauban’s  method  on  the  fides  of 
a fquare,  of  which  each  is  equal  to  one  hundred  and  eighty 
toifes,  and  his  own  on  the  fides  of  a dodecagon  infcribed  in 
the  circle  circumfcribing  this  fquare,  is  a very  improper  and 
unfair  one.  In  this  figure,  each  of  thofe  lines,  which  he 
calls  his  lines  of  defence,  is  equal  to  46.5874  toifes,  and  mull, 
with  a fedlion  of  an  ordinary  height,  have  dead  parts  in  front 
of  it  throughout  its  whole  extent.  Each  of  the  fides  is  equal  to 
65.8846  toifes  very  nearly,  and  not  to  66  toifes  one  foot,  as 
from  his  fcale  he  erroneoufly  ftates  it  to  be.  The  moft  can- 
did and  impartial  mode  of  aomparing  thefe  two  methods  of 
conftrutfion  together  is  to  fuppofe  both  to  be  made  on  the 
fides  of  one  and  the  fame  figure.  The  marquis’s  conftrudfion, 
however,  on  the  fides  of  a fquare,  neither  leaves  interior  area 
nor  faliant  angles.  For  its  re-entering  angles  meet  in  the 
centre  of  the  circumfcribing  circle.  But  as  in  it  the  lines  of 
defence  when  equal  form  angles  of  450  with  the  exterior  fide, 
each  of  the  faliant  angles,  which  it  gives  in  any  polygon,  is 
equal  to  the  excefs  of  the  angle  of  that  polygon  above  90°  ; 
or  which  comes  to  the  fame  thing,  to  the  excefs  of  the  re- 
entering angle  formed  by  the  lines  of  defence  above  the  an- 
gle nt  the  centre  of  the  figure,  fince  the  excefs  of  the  angle 
©f  any  regular  polygon  above  90°  is  equal  to  the  excefs  of 
9c0  above  the  angle  at  the  centre  of  the  circumfcribing  circle 
fubtended  by  one  of  its  fides.  Confequently,  when  the  poly- 
gon has  an  indefinite  number  of  fides,  or  becomes  a ftraight 
line,  the  faliant  angle  is  equal  to  ninety  degrees.  Thus  a 
fquare  with  this  conftruftion  gives  no  faliant  angle  at  all ; a 
pentagon  one  of  18  degrees  ; a hexagon  one  of  30  degrees ; 
a heptagon  one  of  38  degrees  and  four  fevent'ns ; an 
oftagon  one  of  45  degrees  ; an  enneagon  one  of  50 
degrees ; a decagon  one  of  54  degrees ; an  endecagon 
one  of  57  degrees  and  three  elevenths;  a dodecagon  one 
of  60  degrees;  a polygon  of  18  fides  one.  of  70  degrees  ; 
a polygon  of  36  fides  one  of  80  degrees;  and  fo  on  inde- 
finitely. By  this  conftruiftion  on  a pentagon,  of  which  the 
fide  is  equal  to  180  toifes,  the  re-entering  angles  come  within 
34  toifes  of  the  centre  of  the  circumfcribing  circle;  and 
within  19,  if  the  exterior  fide  be  only  equal  to  a hundred 
toifes.  How  little  interior  area  then  would  have  been  left, 
had  this  conftruftion  been  made  ufe  of  for  the  new  pentago- 
nal work  on  Portfea  ifland,  called  Fort  Cumberland,  of  which 
ene  of  the  exterior  fides  is  equal  to  120  fathoms,  and  each  of 
the  other  four  to  a hundred  ! Even  on  a hexagon,  of  which 
the  fide  is  equal  to  180  toifes,  it  brings  the  re-entering  an- 
gles within  66  toifes  of  the  centre  of  the  circumfcribing 
circle,  and  gives  the  annular  area  occupied  by  it  to  the  area 
of  the  infcribed  circle  as  2^/3  to  4 — 2^/3,  or  as  6.4641  to 
1,  or  in  fmall  numbers  as  thirteen  to  two  nearly.  If  it  be 
even  made  on  parts  of  one  and  the  fame  ftraight  line  as  exte- 
rior fides,  of  which  each  is  equal  to  90  toifes  only,  the  per- 
pendicular diftance  between  that  line  and  the  right  line  paff- 
ing  psrallel  to  it  through  the  re-entering  angles  exceeds  that 
between  the  parallel  right  lines,  limiting  Vauban’s  conftruc- 
tion  on  parts  of  one  and  th«  fame  ftraight  line  as  exterior  fides 


equal  each  fco  180  toifes,  er  two  of  the  others,  by  2.2676 
toifes,  and  only  becomes  equal  to  it,  when  the  exterior  fide 
is  reduced  to  85.4648  toifes. 

The  angle  (xo8°)  of  a pentagon  exceeds  900  by  1 8°,  which 
are  equal  to  the  excefs  of  90°  above  (720}  the  angle  of  the 

centre.  But  180  are  equal  to  go0  x 4 or  360°  x . In 

...  4X5 

like  manner  the  excefs  of  (120°)  the  angle  of  a hexagon 
above  90°  is  equal  to  x.S°  + 120  (=  30°)  the  excefs  of  yo° 
above  (6o°)  the  angle  of  the  centre,  that  is,  to  360* 

X ( — -1 Wherefore  we  get  260°  X ( X — 7 -p 

4 -5  S-6  b 3 4-5  5-6 

— X , &c.  indefinitely  or  adlinfaiitum ) — 90°,  and  of  courfe 


1 l—  + T~-f>  See.  ad  infinitum  — — . Whence  it  is- 

4.5  5.6  6.7  J 4 

obvious,  that  methods  of  fumming  an  endlefs  variety  of 

fuch  feries,  together  with  fuch  feries,  as — 

n . n + 1 . n -f-  in  + 1 
f 1 

+ — — , -er  -r , &c.  ad  infinitum,  and  innumerable 

71  -\-  I . 71  + 2 . 11 -J-/7!  + 2 


other  forms,  may  eafiiy  be  derived  from  common  geometry 
and  the  angular  relations  of  re&ilinear  figures.  But  the 
fummation  of  infinite  feries  is  a fubjedt  which  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  enter  into  the  confideration  of  at  prefent. 

There  is  a circumftance  attending  this  conftrudlion,  which,  , 
I dare  fay,  never  occurred  to  the  marquis.  It  is  this; 
though  on  the  fides  of  a fquare  it  brings  the  re-entering 
angles  to  the  centre  of  the  circumfcribing  circle,  and  leaves 
neither  interior  area  nor  faliant  angles ; yet,  if  it  be  made  on 
the  fides  of  any  given  regular  polygon,  and  the  re-en- 
tering angles  be  joined  by  right  angles  forming  a firni- 
lar  polygon,  and  on  them  a fimilar  conftruttion  be 
made,  and  fo  on  indefinitely  or  ad  infinitum,  it  will  never 
bring  the  re-entering  angles  to  the  centre  of  the  circle 
circumfcribing  the  given  polygon,  but  nearer  to  it  than 
by  any  given  right  line  or  diftance.  And  if  fpirals  be  fup- 
pofed  to  pafs  from  the  angles  of  the  polygon  through  the 
angular  points  of  equal  angles  in  endlefs  or  indefinite  fuc- 
cefTion  (each  equal  to  45  degrees,  together  with  the  faliant 
angle  of  the  conftrudlion  and  the  complement  of  its  half) 
formed  by  the  lines  of  defence  taken  fingiy  from  the  firft  in 
the  indefinitely  fucceffive  conftruftions,  will  pafs  round  the 
centre  of  the  circle  circumfcribing  the  given  polygon  an  in  ■ 
definite  number  of  times  without  ever  reaching  it ; and  the 
area  between  any  two  of  thefe  fpirals  commencing  from  one 
of  the  exterior  fides  of  the  polygon  will  become  nearer  in 
point  of  equality  than  by  any  given  fpace  or  area  to  fuch  a 
part  of  the  polygon,  as  is  expreffed  by  the  number  of  its  fides, 
without  ever  equalling  it.  The  fum  or  aggregate  of  thefe 
lines  of  defence,  in  decreafing  geometrical  progreffion  and 
endlefs  fuccefiion,  can  always  be  expreffed  by  a given  definite 
ftraight  line. 

From  what  has  been  obferved,  the  following  inferences 
may  certainly  be  very  fairly  and  impartially  drawn  refpedfing 
Montalembert’s  conftruftion  : — ill.  When  the  exterior  fides 
are  fhort,  it  naturally  creates,  with  a feflion  of  an  ordinary 
height,  dead  parts  throughout  its  whole  extent.  It  may 
perhaps  be  alleged,  that  this  capital  defeft  can  be  removed 
by  cafemated  defences  with  artillery  near  the  re-entering 
angles  on  a level  almoft  with  the  ditch.  To  a certain  degree 
it  certainly  may  : but  that  method  of  conftrudfion,  which  by 
itfelf  naturally  removes  every  fuch  defedl  without  any  fubfe- 
quent  or  adventitious  contrivance,  is  furely  entitled  to  pre- 
ference in  the  opinion  of  every  able  or  intelligent  fortifier. 


ONST  RUCTION. 


2dly.  His  faliant  angles  are  tco  fmall,  being  lefs  in  a do- 
decagon than  Vauban’s  are  even  in  a fquare  ; for  in  a dode- 
cagon his  faliant  angle  is  only  equal  to  fixty  degrees,  whereas 
in°a  fquare  Vauban’s  is  equal  to  6o°  55' 39",  and  in  the 
dodecagon  1130  7'  48".  This  is  unqueftionably  an  effential 
defeft.  _ ^ 

3dly.  It  furnifhes  no  fire  that  is  direct  or  perpendicular 
to  the  exterior  fides.  That  this  is  a great  deleft  cannot  be 
denied. 

4»hly.  Oppofite  to  each  re-entering  angle,  at  the  diftance 
only  of  90  toifes  from  the  exterior  fide,  there  is  a quadran- 
gular fpace  (which  no  fire  from  the  place  fcours,  commands, 
or  touches),  commencing  in  an  angle  of  90  degrees,  and  ter- 
minating in  one  of  30  degrees,  at  the  fame  diftance  from  the 
exterior  fide  with  the  centre  of  the  dodecagon. 

5thly.  Oppofite  to  every  faliant  angle,  and  at  the  diftance 
from  it  only  of  about  254  toifes  and  a half,  there  is  a fpace 
that  is  not  fcoured  or  commanded  by  the  fire  of  the  place, 
which  commences  in  an  angle  of  60  degrees,  widens  till  its 
breadth  becomes  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  circle  circum- 
feribing  the  dodecagon,  and  then  runs  on  indefinitely  at  that 
width  between  parallel  lines. 

6thly.  The  greateft  width  of  each  of  the  firft-mentioned 
fpaces  not  traverfed  by  the  fire  of  the  place  is  to  the  corre- 
fponding  width  of  each  of  the  fpaces  traverfed  by  it  as  104 
to  147,  nearly:  and  the  greateft  width  of  each  of  the  iaft- 
mentioned  fpaces  not  traverfed  by  the  fire  is  to  the  correfpond- 
ing  width  of  each  of  the  fpaces  traverfed  by  it  as  the  radius 
-of  the  circle  circumfcribing  the  dodecagon  to  131.769  toifes, 
or  as  264  to  100,  nearly. 

7thly.  As  the  refpeftive  breadths  of  thefe  fpaces  not  co- 
vered by  the  fire  of  the  place  bear  fo  great  proportions  to 
the  correfponding  breadths  of  thofe  covered  by  it,  and,  as 
the  diftance  between  every  two  of  them  is  only  equal  to  one 
of  his  lines  of  defence,  or  127.2794  toifes,  the  befiegers  may 
advance  almoft  to  the  verv  creft  of  the  glacis  without  any  in- 
terruption from  the  fire  of  the  befieged.  But  it  is  an  im- 
portant objeft  in  defence  to  keep  the  befiegers  at  a diftance 
from  the  body  of  the  place  as  long  as  pofiible.  For  when 
-they  once  get  within  the  diftance  of  ferious  muftcetry  from 
it,  they  will  infallibly  iilence  artiiiery,  whether  the  embra- 
fures  be  open  or  covered  at  top,  or  whether  the  guns  be  in 
oafemates  or  not. 

8thly.  The  befiegers  may  eafily  deftroy  his  principal  co- 
vered mufleetry -defences  before  they  are  expofed  to  his  prin- 
cipal caftmated  defences  with  artillery,  which  being  low,  to 
take  off  the  dead  parts  unavoidably  occafioned  by-  the  very 
nature  and  badnefs  of  his  conftruftion,  are  chiefly  calculated 
for  defending  the  paflage  of  the  ditch,  and  cannot  annoy  an 
enemy  till  he  gets  to  the  very  creft  of  the  glacis,  after  which 
every  thing  aimoft,  except  battering  in  breach,  is  determined 
without  artillery. 

Laftly.  The  great  proportion  which  the  annular  area,  oc- 
cupied by  his  conftruftion,  bears  to  that  of  the  inferibed 
circle,  will  forever  render  it  unfit  for  the  purpofe  of  fortify- 
ing any  confiderable  town  or  city. 

The  marquis  de  Montalembert’s  conftruftion  has  no  claim 
even  to  originality,  if  we  except  the  great  impropriety  (I  had 
almoft  faid  folly  ) of  making  the  lines  of  defence  in  it  form 
the  fame  angle  in  all  figures,  and  on  all  occafions  ; for  when 
applied  to  a ftraight  line  fas  in  fig.  i,  planche  15,  vol.  i.)  it 
is  the  fame  with  Mr.  Blondel’s.  In  this  cafe  both  give  the 
perpendicular  equal  to  half  the  exterior  fide,  the  angle  dtmi- 
nue  equal  to  45°,  the  faliant  angle  of  the  baftion  equal  to 
90°,  the  fame  line  of  defence,  the  fame  flanking  or  re-enter- 
ing angle,  and  no  curtain.  The  only  difference  between 
them  conffts  in  this,  that  Mr.  Blondel,  in  defeending  from 


the  right  line  or  polygon  of  an  indefinite  number  of  fides  ;o 
inferior  polygons,  makes  his  angie  diminue  gradually  decreafe 
according  to  the  rule  he  has  delivered  for  afeertaming  its 
magnitude,  whereas  the  marquis  keeps  his  in  all  figures  inva- 
riably the  fame.  [Mr.  Blondel’s  rule  for  afeertaming  the 
angle  diminue  is  the  following  : add  fifteen  degrees  to  one- 
third  part  of  the  exceih  of  the  angle  of  the  polygon  above  9a 
degrees.]  Mr.  Blondel’s  conftruftion  on  an  indefinite  right 
line  gives  the  perpendicular  nearly  double  what  it  ought  to 
be ; and  the  marquis,  by  keeping  this  prepofteroully  large 
perpendicular  in  all  figures  on  the  fame  exterior  fide  and  hi& 
angle  diminue  invariable,  finds  the  faliant  angle  of  his  dode- 
cagon equal  only  to  6o°,  the  fmalleft  that  is  generally  con- 
fidered  by  engineers  as  admiffible  in  fortification.  This  cir- 
cumftacce,  therefore,  by  the  marquis’s  own  acknowledgment, 
renders  his  conftruftion  inapplicable  to  any  polygon  of  a 
fmaller  number  of  fides  than  twelve,  and  is  certainly  fuffi- 
cient  of  itfelf  to  demonftrate  not  only  its  impropriety,  but,  I 
believe  I may  venture  to  fay,  even  abfolute  abfurdity.  It  iu 
faft  furnifhes  nothing  but  ftar.figures  with  re-entering  angles 
of  900;  and  it  is  manifeft  that  no  regular  figure  of  this  fort 
under  a dodecagon  will  give  faliant  angles  of  6o°. 

Notwithftanding  thefe  obfervations,  which  I have  cer- 
tainly made  with  the  ftrifteft  attention  to  truth,  and,  I flat- 
ter myfelf,  alfo  to  candour,  I am  heartily  difpofed  to  allow 
every  fort  of  merit  to  the  marquis’s  voluminous  performance, 
that  either  his  grace  or  any  other  perfon  can  point  out  aa 
really  belonging  to  it.  I never  can  be  hoftile  to  any  perfon 
who  even  endeavours  to  enlarge  the  pomceria  either  of  ab- 
ftraft  fcience  or  profeffional  knowledge  j for  the  very  attempt 
is  laudable.  And  I muff,  confefs  I am  inclined  to  believe, 
that  fome  of  his  cafemated  contrivances  might,  in  certain, 
fituations  and  circumftances,  be  advantageoufly  united  with 
Vauban’s  conftruftion.  I cannot  help  confidering  him  how- 
ever as  rather  a fuperficial  geometer,  and  as  a very  loofe  and 
incorreft  writer.  But  to  prevent  the  pofiibility  of  charging 
me  with  mifreprefentation  in  regard  of  his  incorreftnels,  I 
will  briefly  quote  his  own  words. 

In  his  “ Difcours  Preliminaire,”  p.  38,  he  fays,  “ Le  pre- 
mier fyfteme  de  M*  de  Cohorn  eft  abfolument  le  meme  que 
ceiui  du  Comte  de  Pagan,  auquel  il  a feulement  ajoute  une 
tour  cafmatee  a chaque  orillon,  pourdefendre  les  faces  bautea 
des  baftions.” 

That  he  fhould  have  hazarded  fuch  an  affertion  is  to  me 
aftonifhing.  For  thefe  two  methods  differ  widely  and  effen- 
tialiy.  In  Coehorn’s  firft  method,  which  is  applied  to  a 
hexagon,  for  inftance,  the  ratio  between  the  perpendicular 
and  exterior  fide  is  very  different  from  what  it  is  in  Count 
Pagan’s  ; fince  in  the  firft  the  angle  formed  by  the  exterior 
fide  and  line  of  defence  is  equal  to  24°  38’  48",  whereas  in 
the  laft  it  is  only  equal  to  18°  26’ 6".  The  difference  is 
6°  12’  42".  The  faliant  angle  of  the  baftion  in  a hexagon 
by  Count  Pagan’s  method  is  equal  to  83°  7 ' 48",  whereas  in 
Coehorn’s  firft  method  it  is  only  70°  42'  24",  falling  fhort  of 
the  other  by  120  gj;'  24".  Thefe  are  capital  and  effential 
differences.  And  every  perfon  -who  choofes  to  examine 
them  will  find  them  very  -different  in  many  other  refpefts. 
Vauban  indeed  appears  to  have  borrowed  more  from  Pagan 
than  Coehorn  has  done.  For,  in  any  polygon  having  its  ex- 
terior fide  equal  ro  j8q  toifes,  their  perpendiculars  are  equal 
as  well  as  the  faliant  angles  of  their  baftions  ; and  I am  per- 
luaded  that  even  the  greateft  admirers  of  Vauban  can  allign 
no  good  reafon  for  his  not’having  followed  Count  Pagan  alfo 
with  regard  to  the  pofition  of  his  flank,  and  placed  it  at  right 
angles  to  the  line  of  ddfence  inftead  of  making  them  meet  in 
an  angle  of  80^  46'  57".  There  is  great  reafon  to  fuppofe 
that  the  Count  would  have  made  the  face  of  his  baftion  con- 

iiderably 
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fiderably  fhorter  than  he  did,  had  he  not  intended  to  have 
three  flanks  inftead  of  one.  He  make's  it  toifes.  But 
it  is  naturally  to  be  prefumed,  that  had  he  intended  to  con- 
ftrud  with  a Angle  flank,  he  would  have  bifecled  the  per- 
pendicu'ar  diftance  between  his  orillon  and  inner  flank 
(which  is  19  to’fes),  and  drawn  his  flank  at  right  angles  to 
the  line  of  defence  through  this  point  of  bifedion,  thereby 
forming  a more  comp’ete  conftrudion  for  the  body  of  the 
place  with  Angle  flanks  than  Vauban  has  done.  And  it  is 
fomewhat  remarkable,  that  this  line  nearly  coincides  with  a 
perpendicular  to  Vatiban’s  line  of  defence  from  its  point  of 
interfedion  with  the  flank.  Had  he  therefore,  inllead  of 
taking  five  toifes  from  the  face  of  Count  Pagan’s  baftion, 
taken  ten,  and  then  placed  his  flank  at  right  angle6  to  the 
line  of  defence,  he  would,  without  lengthening  this  line, 
have  given  the  face  of  his  baftion  its  proper  length,  and  at 
the  fame  time  made  the  flank  itfelf  about  equal  to  the  per- 
pendicular, as  it  ought  to  be,  fince  perpendiculars  to  the  ex- 
terior fides  of  polygons  were  firft  introduced  into  con- 
ftrudion  for  the  foie  purpofe  of  obtaining  flanking  defences. 
Were  I at  prefent  treating  formally  of  fortification,  I would 
deliver  a very  fimp’e  method  of  conftrudion  for  rendering  the 
flanks  always  equal  to  the  perpendiculars  to  the  fides  of  the 
polygons.  The  lengths  however  affignod  to  thefe  perpendi- 
culars are  merely  arbitrary,  and  by  no  means  derived  from 
reafoning  either  on  the  properties  of  the  figures  or  their  rela- 
tive degrees  of  importance  and  capability  of  defence.  For 
there  appears  no  reafon  for  giving  the  fame  perpendicular  to 
a hexagon  and  every  other  polygon  of  a greater  number  of 
fides,  as  Vauban  has  done,  or  to  all  regular  figures  above  the 
fquare,  as  Count  Pagan  has  done.  In  like  manner  Coehorn’s 
perpendiculars  are  too  long,  and  merely  arbitrary  : for  in  his 
firft  method,  which  is  applied  to  a hexagon,  the  angle  formed 
by  the  exterior  fide  and  line  of  defence  is,  as  I have  already 
obferved,  equal  to  240  38'  48";  in  the  fecond,  which  is  ap- 
plied to  a heptagon,  24  degrees  and  two  fevenths  ; and  in 
the  third,  which  is  applied  to  an  odagon,  25  degrees.  This 
angle  in  Belidor’s  firft  and  fecond  methods  applied  to  an 
odagon  is  alfo  too  great,  being  in  the  former  equal  to  26° 
33'  54"*  and  in  the  latter  to  28°  48'  39".  In  his  third  me- 
thod however,  which  is  alfo  applied  to  an  odagon,  it  is  equal 
to  21°  48'  5",  and  is  not  fo  much  diftant  from  what  it  really 
ought  to  be,  as  it  differs  only  about  three  minutes  from  the 
angle  fubtended  by  the  true  perpendicular  of  an  enneagon. 

The  perpendiculars  are  alfo  a great  deal  too  long  in  Blon- 
del’s  method,  which,  when  it  is  applied  to  a ftraight  line  or 
polygon  of  an  indefinite  number  of  fides,  gives  one  equal  to 
half  the  exterior  fide. 

The  marquis,  vol.  i.  p.  193,  fays,  “ Mais  des  que  lignes 
de  defenfe  peuvent  avoir  jufqu’a  cent  cfnquante  toifes,  et  les 
hypotenufes  environ  deux  cent  d x-huit  toifes,  il  fuit  que  le 
rayon  de  ce  polygone  regulier  inferit  dans  le  cercle  peut  etre 
de  quatre  cent  vingt-une  toifes  et  demie,  ie  rapport  du  cote  du 
dodecagone  a fon  rayon  ctant  comme  quinxe  eft  a vingt-neuf 
environ,  et  ce  rayon  eft  a-peu-pres  celui  d’un  polygone  a 
baftions  de  quifize  cotes,  par  confequent  de  quinze  baltions.” 

A right-angled  triangle  however,  having  each  of  the  fides 
containing  the  right  angle  equal  to  150  toil’es,  does  not  give 
the  hypothenufe  equal  to  218  toifes,  but  to  212.132  toifes, 
which,  as  the  fide  of  a dodecagon,  gives  the  radius  of  the 
circumfcribing  circle  equal  to  409.876  toifes  very  nearly, 
and  not  to  421  and  a half,  as  he  ftates  it  to  be. 

In  page  203  he  falls  into  the  fame  miftake. — Take  how- 
ever his  own  words  : 

“ Maisl’on  a vu,  comme  il  eft  aife  de  le  fentir,  qu’il  eft 
un  terme  ou  le  rayon  d’un  cercle  ne  pourroit  plus  deter- 
miner le  cote  de  notre  maniere  de  fortifier : et  ce  terme  eft 
Vol.  IX. 


celui  cu  la  corde  de  i’angle  au  centre  de  {rente  degres  que  le 
rayron  donneroit,  pafferoit  deux  cent  vingt  toifes,  puifqu’alors, 
cette  corde  prife  pour  diagonale  auroit  deux  cotes  de  plus  de- 
cent cinquante  toifes  chacun,  qui  eft  line  diftance  plus 
grande  que  celle  admife  pour  la  portee  des  armes  a feu  de 
but  en  bianc.” 

Here  he  mentions  150  toifes  as  the  greateft  admiffible 
length  for  each  of  the  lines  of  defence,  and  220  for  the  cor- 
refponding  hypothenufe,  or  exterior  fide,  which  he  calls  the 
diagonal.  But  the  fad  is,  that  a hypothenufe  of  220  toifes, 
gives  either  fide  of  an  ifofceles  right-angled  triangle  confti- 
tuted  on  it  greater  than  155  toifes  and  a half.  There  are 
many  miftakes  of  a fimilar  nature  in  this  gentleman’s  per- 
formance, who  appears  to  have  ufed  feales  much  more  than 
calculation.  The  expofure  of  error,  however,  is  an  unpleafant 
tafle,  even  when  the  elucidation  of  truth  is  the  objed.” 

From  the  whole  of  what  is  above  delivered,  it  appears  evi- 
dent, that  the  magnitude  of  the  angle  diminue , and  of  the 
perpendicular  to  the  exterior  fide,  on  which  the  other  parts 
of  the  conftrudion  chiefly  depend,  is  with  all  the  writers  on 
fortification  a mere  arbitrary  affumption,  for  which  they  do 
not  even  attempt  to  aflign  any  reafon,  and  much  lefs  any 
good  ore,  drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  polygons  themfelves, 
the  relative  degrees  of  difficulty  in  embracing  them,  or  their 
refpedive  degrees  of  capability  of  defence.  The  truth  is  this, 
that  every  polygon  has  a perpendicular  belonging  to  itfelf, 
of  a precife  and  determinable  length,  or  bearing  a given  ratio* 
to  the  exterior  fide.  And  the  afeertaining  of  the  true  per- 
pendiculars belonging  to  all  different  polygons  is  the  great 
defideratum  now  wanted  for  perfecting  military  conftrudion. 
We  underltand,  that  Mr.  Cienie,  formerly  of  his  majefty’s 
corps  of  engineers,  has  had  in  his  poffeffion  a complete  in- 
veftigation  of  this  important  problem  for  upwards  of  twenty- 
five  years.  But  as  he  has  not  yet  chofen  to  make  it  known 
to  any  perfon,  we  could  not  exped  him  to  communicate  it 
to  us.  He  has,  however,  been  pleafed  to  furnifh  us  with 
the  following  rules,  which  have  been  made  known  to  feveral 
individuals,  both  for  regular  and  irregular  conftrudion,  on 
the  latter  of  which  nothing  of  extenfive  application  or  much 
deferving  of  notice  has  as  yet  been  delivered  by  the  writers  on 
fortification. 

A Ihort  paper  on  fortification,  delivering  a method  of 
conftrudion  fo»r  always  making  the  flanks  either  equal  to 
the  perpendiculars  to  the  exterior  fides,  or  in  any  given  ra- 
tio to  them,  and  alfo  a rule  alike  applicable  to  regular  and 
irregular  conftrudion  ; and,  in  its  application  to  the  latter 
of  thefe,  infinitely  more  extenfive  than  ail  that  has  been 
hitherto  publifhed  on  the  fubjed.  By  James  Glenie,  efq. 
A.  M.,  and  fellow  of  the  Royal  Societies  of  London  and 
Edinburgh. 

“ After  the  invention  of  gun-powder,  the  ancient  method 
of  fecuring  and  fortifying  places  was  gradually  departed 
from.  Various  and  important  alterations  were  by  degrees 
introduced  into  fortification,  as  the  conftrudion  and  ma- 
nagement of  artillery  became  more  and  more  improved. 
Many  treatifes  have  been  written  on  the  fubjed  in  different 
nations  and  languages.  And  could  we  for  a moment  iup- 
pofe  improvements  in  the  ars  muniendi  to  have  kept  pace 
with  thefe  publications,  we  mult  naturally  conclude,  that 
military  conftrudion  has  by  this  time  reached  almoft  ail  the 
perfection  it  is  capable  of.  But  although  war  has  been  a 
profeliion  in  Europe,  and  the  attack  and  defence  of  places 
has  been  ftudied  as  a fcience  for  almoft  thefe  two  centuries  paft, 
it  is  a certain  and  undeniable  fad,  that  no  writer  on  forti- 
fication has  as  yet  either  difeovered  or  demonstrated  the  true 
lengths  of  thofe  lines,  on  which  the  other  parts  of  the  con- 
ftrudion of  a work  chiefly  depend  ; viz.  the  perpendi- 
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culars  to  the  fides  of  a polygon,  from  which  the  body  of 
the  place  is  to  be  conftrufted.  No  writers  on  this  fubjeft 
have  afligned  any  fufficient,  good,  or  even  plaufible  realons 
for  the  lengths  they  give  to  thefe  lines.  With  them  all, 
without  a tingle  exception,  the  perpendiculars  to  the  exte- 
rior tides  of  a work  are  mere  arbitrary  aflumptions,  and 
not  the  refult  either  of  any  fcientific  or  profcflionai  inveici- 
gation.  Even  Mr.  Muller,  in  the  three  new  conftruftions 
which  he  gives  in  his  “ Elements  of  Fortification,”  in  imi- 
tation of  others,  affumes  thofe  lines  in  a manner  altogether 
arbitrary,  without  afiigning  any  reafon  whatfoever  for  fuch 
affumptions.  In  page  76  of  his  faid  elements,  in  his  pro- 
blem “ for  determining  the  feveral  parts  of  a front  of  a 
fortification,”  he  makes  ufe  of  the  following  words  : “ But 
as  to  the  length  of  the  perpendicular  C E),  it  is  no  ways 
determined  ; for  fome  engineers  make  it  twice  as  long  as 
others ; they  feem  indeed  to  differ  from  one  another  merely 
out  of  contradiction  ; fince  none  of  them,  that  I know  of, 
has  given  any  reafon  for  this  practice.”  This  obfervation 
fufficiently  thews,  in  what  an  imperfect  ftate  military  con- 
ftruftion  remains  even  at  prefent.  For  the  true  lengths  of 
the  perpendiculars  form,  the  great  defideratum  in  it,  fince 
on  them  the  flanking  defences  chiefly  depend ; for  the 
foie  purpofe  of  obtaining  which,  and  preventing  dead 
parts,  the  fides  of  a polygon  are  broken,  each  of  them  into 
a curtain  with  two  demi-batlions  to  form  the  refpeftive  fronts 
of  the  work.  And  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  when  a work 
is  once  adapted  to  the  ground,  it  is  intended  to  occupy,  and 
its  pofition  is  fixed  on,  the  firft  confideration  after  determin- 
ing the  true  lengths  of  the  perpendiculars  to  the  exterior 
fides,  is  to  conftruft  the  whole  of  it  in  fuch  a manner,  as  to 
have  no  dead  parts  ; that  is,  to  leave  no  fuch  parts,  as  can- 
not be  feen,  fired  on,  or  flanked  from  fome  other  parts. 
That  this  is  a leading  or  fundamental  maxim,  and  ought  to 
be  a primary  objeft  of  attention  in  the  conftruftion  of  every 
work,  is  manifeft  from  this  circum fiance,  that  were  it  not 
with  a view  to  obtain  flanking  defences  for  the  different 
parts,  a rampart  and  parapet  might  as  well  be  erefted  on 
the  exterior  fides  themfelves  of  a fortification  as  on  the  fi- 
gures, into  which  they  are  ufually  broken  for  that  purpofe. 
The  llrength  of  a work,  indeed,  it  muft  be  confeffed,  de- 
pends chiefly  on  its  flanks,  fince  an  enemy  cannot  approach 
the  body  of  the  place,  whilft  the  flanking  defences  remain 
entire.  But  if  there  be  any  dead  parts  through  a deficiency 
of  fuch  defences,  the  moment  an  enemy  gets  to  them,  h^ 
finds  himfelf  in  a (late  of  fecurity,  and  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  befieged’s  fire.  The  abfolute  neceffity  of  avoiding  them, 
has  always  made  fuch  a forcible  imprefiion  on  the  minds  of 
able  fortifiers,  as  to  make  them  limit  the  height  of  feftions. 
Far  even  when  the  fide  of  a polygon  is  not  more  than  r8o 
t.oifes,  or  360  yards  long,  and  is  broken  into'a  curtain  with 
two  demi-bailit>ns,  if  the  feftion  of  the  work  be  very  high, 
the  guns  in  the  flanks  cannot  fee  or  fcour  the  ditch  but  at 
too  great  a diftance  ; and  it  is  well  known,  that  when  it  is 
only  of  an  ordinary  height,  they  cannot  fee  or  command  it 
effectually,  nearer  than  the  interfeftion  of  the  lines  of  de- 
fence. But  were  it  even  to  be  alleged,  which  would  how- 
ever be  an  allegation  altogether  inadmiffible,  that  a fortifica- 
tion ought  to  be  conftrufted  without  the  leaft  regard  to  any 
flanking  defences,  and  that  the  avoiding  of  dead  or  unfeen 
parts  is  an  objeft  unworthy  of  attention,  it  is  evident  that 
the  rectilinear  is  preferable  to  the  zig-zag  or  angular  con- 
itruftion  formed  by  the  placing  of  triangles  contiguous  to 
one  another,  or  by  the  juxta-pofition  of  angles  at  the  bafes 
of  triangles.  For  the  fire  from  a liraight  line  is  the  beft  of 
the  diredt  kind  that  can  be  obtained,  being  equally  and  uni- 
formly diftributed.  And  the  enemy  cannot  advance  againft 
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it  direCtly,  without  a good  deal  of  delay,  inconvenience,  and 
trouble,  but  muft  carry  on  his  approaches  fomewhat  in  the 
way  commonly  praCtifed,  till  he  g-ts  to  the  dead  parts  in 
ftont  of  it,  when  it  will  ceafe  to  be  formidable  for  want  of 
flanking  defences.  The  angular  or  zig-zag  line,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  no  good  direCt  fire,  and  indeed  no  fia;  k’ng  fire 
whatever,  where  it  is  mod  wanted,  or  can  be  of  any  utility; 
but  a continuity  of  dead  parts,  when  the  feftion  is  of  a 
fufficient  height,  reigns  throughout  its  whole  extent.  An 
enemy  can  approach  it  without  being  expofed  to  any  direft. 
fire  from  the  befieged,  that  can  annoy  him,  in  the  lines  bi- 
feCfing  either  the  faliant  or  re-entering  angles,  or,  in  fhort, 
in  lines  direfted  to  any  other  intermediate  points  whatfoever, 
between  thefe  angles. 

And  it  is  no  lefs  evident,  that  the  direft  fire  from  the  cir- 
cumference of  a circle,  or  from  any  other  curve,  that  re- 
turns into  itfelf,  is  much  more  equal  and  uniform,  and  better 
diftributed  than  that  from  an  angular  or  zig-zag  line. 

That  able  general  and  fortifier,  the  celebrattd  marfhal 
Vauban,  whofe  fyftem  has  been  moft  generally  followed  in 
Europe,  in  conftrufting  from  the  fides  of  a fqware,  made 
the  perpendicular  an  eighth  part  of  one  of  them,  in  a penta- 
gon a feventh  part,  and  in  a hexagon,  and  all  polygons  of  a 
greater  number  of  fides,  a fixth  part.  For  this  praftice, 
however,  he  has  not  afligned  any  reafons.  It  is  impoflible 
indeed  to  afiign  any  good  reafon  for  giving  to  a polygon  of 
twenty  or  thirty  fides,  or  to  a conftruftion  on  part  of  a right 
line,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a polygon  of  an  indefinite 
or  infinite  number  of  fides,  and  to  a hexagon,  ora  figure  of 
only  fix  fides,  the  fame  length  of  perpendicular.  Any  per- 
fon,  without  even  a knowledge  of  geometry,  to  enatfie  him 
to  draw  deductions  from  the  properties  of  figures  themfelves, 
who  refleAs  but  a little  on  the  fubjeCt,  muft  naturally  con- 
clude, that  there  can  be  no  found  or  good  reafon  for  doing 
fo.  The  truth,  in  faCt,  is  this,  that  every  polygon  has  a 
precife  and  determinate  perpendicular  of  its  own,  proportional 
to  and  connected  with  its  capability  of  being  defended,  and  of 
being  embraced  by  a befieging  enemy,  as,  lays  Mr.  Glenie,  I 
{hall  clearly  demonltrate  in  afubfequent  paper,  that  may  erelong 
be  prefented  to  the  fociety,  as  well  as  fhew,  how  an  indefinite 
number  of  infinite  feries  may  not  only  be  derived  from,  but 
alfo  fummed  geometrically  by  means  of  polygons  : and  I 
make  no  doubt,  that  had  Vauban  poflefied  a fufficient  know- 
ledge of  mathematics  for  the  purpofe  of  applying  them  to 
the  improvement  of  the  theoretical  part  of  his  profeffion,  he 
would  have  difeovered  the  precife  or  genuine  lengths  of 
perpendiculars,  which  different  polygons  ought  to  have, 
and  would  have  regulated  his  practice  accordingly,  in  the 
numerous  works  he  conftrufted.  Unwilling  to  give  into 
prolixity,  I will  not,  at  prefent,  enumerate  the  different 
lengths  of  perpendiculars  to  the  fides  of  one  and  the  fame 
figure  or  polygon,  which  the  various  writers  on  fortification 
have  affirmed,  although  the  enumeration  would  prove  be- 
yond controverfy,  that  in  affirming  them  they  were  guided 
by  their  own  whims  and  fancies,  and  not  by  any  juft  or  de- 
terminate rule.  It  muft.  however  be  regarded  as  a Angular 
faft,  that  though  perpendiculars  to  the  fides  of  polygons 
were  firft  introduced  into  conftruftion,  for  the  fok  purpofe 
of  obtaining  flanking  defences,  not  one  of  thefe  writers,  in 
even  treating  formally  of  regular  fortification,  has  either 
offered,  or  attempted  to  deliver,  a method  of  conftruftion  for 
rendering  the  flanks  always  equal  to  the  perpendicu'ars  as 
they  ought  to  be.  To  fupply  this  defeft  I will  now  proceed 
to  give  fuch  a conftruftion,  which,  like  many  other  things 
in  fcience,  moft  pregnant  with  utility,  and  moft  exteniive  in 
their  confequences,  has  probably  been  hitherto  overlooked 
chiefly  on  account  of  its  fimplicity. 

Con- 
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Conftntclion. 

Let  AB  (fg.  17.)  be  a fide  of  any  given  polygon,  either  re- 
gular or  irregular.  Let  it  be  bifedted  in  the  point  C,  and  let 
G V be  jn  indefinite  perpendicular  to  A B at  the  point  C. 
Through  the  point  O let  indefinite  right  lines  AS,  B i , 
be  drawn  from  the  points  A,  B,  and  let  CD,  C E,  be  each 
equal  to  one-half  of  AO  or  BO.  Draw  the  right  lines  Dl7, 
E G,  parallel  to  C V till  they  meet  A S,  B T,  in  the  points 
F,  G ; and  from  the  faid  points  F,  G,  draw  F K,  G L, 
perpendicular  refpedliveiy  to  B T,  AS.  Then  I fay  that 
F K,  G L,  are  each  equal  to  C O. 

Demovjlration. 

Since  by  eonftrudlion  A D is  equal  to  B E,  and  A C to 
B C,  and  C O is  perpendicular  to  A B,  the  angle  C A O,  or 
D A F,  is  equal  to  the  angle  C B O or  E B G,  and  D F is 
equal  to  E G,  being  parallel  thereto.  Wherefore  F G is 
parallel  to  A B,  and  equal  to  D E,  which  is  equal  to  A O 
®r  B O.  Confequently,  iince  F K is  perpendicular  to  B T, 
and  G L to  AS,  by  eonftrudlion,  the  triangles  A C O, 
GKF,  F L G,  are  equiangular  and  equal,  and  C O,  F K, 
G L are  equal.  Q.  E.  D. 

Thus  then  the  Hanks  G L,  F K,  drawn  at  right  angles  to 
the  lines  of  defence  A L,  BK,  or  AS,  BT,  are  by  this 
very  fimple  eonftrudlion  always  equal  each  of  them  to  the 
perpendicular  C O,  whether  A B be  the  fide  cf  a regular 
or  an  irregular  polygon. 

The  perpendicular  dillances  F L,  G K,  of  the  flanks  G L, 
F K,  from  the  Ihoulders  F,  G,  of  the  demi-baftions  A F K, 
B G L,  are  each  of  them  equal  to  half  the  exterior  fide 
A B.  And  each  of  thefe  perpendicular  diftances  F L,  G K, 
is  to  the  curtain  K L,  as  the  fine  of  the  angle  formed  by 
either  flank,  and  faid  curtain,  to  the  fine  of  the  angle  at  the 
fhoulder  of  either  demi-baftion,  that  is,  as  the  cofine  of  the 
angle  formed  by  the  exterior  fide,  and  either  line  of  defence, 
to  the  cofine  of  twice  this  angle. 

From  the  fimilarity  of  the  triangles  A CO,  ADF,  BCO, 
BEG,  we  have  each  of  the  faces  A F,  B G,  of  the  demi- 
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which,  when  the  perpendicular  C O is  but  fmall,  is  nearly 
equal  to  the  haif  of  A C,  or  to  a fourth  part  of  the  exterior 
fide  A B. 

Each  of  the  angles  A F K,  B G L,  of  the  Ihoulders  of 
the  demi-baftions  is  equal  to  a right  angle,  together  with 
the  angles  BAO,  ABO,  formed  by  the  exterior  fide  A B, 
and  the  lines  of  defence. 

Scholium. 

In  like  manner  may  a eonftrudlion  be  delivered,  which 
will  make  each  of  the  flanks  F K,  G L,  have  any  given  ra- 
tio m : n whatfoever  to  the  perpendicular  C O.  For  if  C D 
A O 

or  C E be  taken  to  as  n : m,  we  Ihall  have  D E equal  to 
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F H.  And  if  A C be  denoted  as  above  by  P and  A O by 
P -f  2 Q,  each  of  the  faces  A F,  BG,  of  the  demi-baftions. 
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Mr.  Muller,  in  the  preface  to  his  “ Elements  of  Fortifi- 
cation,” expreffes  himielf  in  the  following  words  : 

“ Notwithftanding  the  art.  - - others.” 

“ For  the  true  art  confifts  in  weakeft.” 

Mr.  Muller  certainly  treats  of  irregular  fortification  in  a 
more  diredt  and  particular  manner  than  any  other  author 
that  wrote  on  the  lubjedt  before  him.  But  his  conflruc- 
tions  on  the  fides  of  an  irregular  polygon  are  fimilar  to  that 
which  he  makes  ufe  of  on  the  fides  of  a regular  one.  His 
perpendiculars  in  both  are  mere  arbitrary  alfumptions,  and 
the  flanks,  as  well  as  the  faces,  of  his  demi-baltions  in  each 
front  of  both  are  equal.  The  rules  therefore  delivered  by 
him,  as  well  as  by  the  other  writers  on  fortification,  may 
jullly  be  regarded  as  only  applicable  to  regular  eonftrudlion. 
For  although  they  treat  of  irregular  fortification,  they  fup- 
pofe  the  perpendiculars  to  bifedt  the  exterior  fides,  the  lines 
of  defence,  drawn  from  the  extremities  of  any  one  of  thefe 
fides,  to  make  equal  angles  with  it,  and  the  correfpondeiot 
parts,  fuch  as  the  faces  and  flanks  fet  off  from  the  fame,  to 
be  equal,  alike,  and  fimiiar.  They  do  not  fo  much  as  even 
contemplate  or  once  fpeak  of  any  cafe,  wherein  the  lines  of 
defence  make  different  angles  with  the  exterior  fide,  or 
wherein  either  the  flanks  or  faces  of  the  fame  front  are  of 
different  lengths,  or  unequal  to  each  other.  It  frequently 
happens,  however,  that  an  engineer  cannot  preferve  this 
equality  between  either  the  faces  er  the  flanks  fet  off  from 
the  fame  exterior  fide,  without  lofing  the  principal  advan- 
tages arifing  from  the  nature  and  fituation  of  the  ground, 
and  deviating  from  what  ought  to  be  the  leading  maxim  in 
the  eonftrudlion  of  every  work,  namely,  the  proportioning 
of  the  fire  of  each  part,  as  nearly  as  poffible,  to  that  which 
the  enemy  can  bring  againft  it  ; or,  in  other  words,  the  de- 
fence in  every  place  to  the  attack.  To  remove  this  difficulty 
and  inconvenience,  and  to  enable  engineers  to  pradtife  with 
facility  and  expedition  the  whole  poffible  variety  of  irregu- 
lar eonftrudlion,  I will  proceed  to  deliver  a rule,  which  I have 
had  in  my  pofftffion  for  nearly  twenty-two  years,  but  have 
not  till  now  thought  proper  to  communicate  to  the  public, 
r ts  fimplicity  has,  I fuppofe,  been  the  principal  caufe  of 
its  being  fo  long  unnoticed  or  unattended  to.  It  is  eafily 
and  expeditioufly  carried  into  pradtice.  It  is  alike  applica- 
ble to  regular  and  irregular  eonftrudlion,  and  in  its  applica- 
tion to  the  latter  is  infinitely  more  extenfive  than  all,  that 
has  hitherto  been  publiflied  cn  the  fubjedt. 

This  rule  is  derived  from  the  following  very  fimple  geome- 
trical propofition. 

If  from  the  extremities  of  any  given  right  line,  two  right 
lines  be  drawn  in  any  angles,  either  equal  or  unequal,  and 
from  any  two  points  in  thefe  lines,  two  other  right  lines  be 
drawn  reciprocally  meeting  them,  produced  beyond  their 
interfedtion  in  any  given  angle,  the  angles  formed  thereby 
at  thefe  points,  will  be  equal  between  themfelves,  and  each 
of  them  equal  to  the  two  firft  mentioned  angles,  together 
with  the  given  angle. 

Demonjlratlon. 

Let  AB  (jig.  18.)  bethegiven  rightline,  from  the  extremi- 
ties A and  B,  of  which  right  lines  AF,  BE  are  drawn,  making 
any  angles  FAB,  E B A,  therewith  whatever,  either  equal 
or  unequal ; and  from  any  two  points,  C and  D,  in  thefe 
lines,  let  other  right  lines  CE,  CD  reciprocally  meeting 
them,  produced  beyond  their  interfedlien  I in  angles  C E I, 
D F I,  equal  each  to  the  given  angle.  I fay  that  the  angle3 
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ACE,  B D F,  formed  thereby,  are  equal,  and  that  each 
©f  them  is  equal  to  the  angle  C E I or  D H,  together 
with  the  angles  FAB  and  E B A. 

For  (by  32  E.  1.)  the  angle  ACE  is  equal  to  the 
angle  C E I,  together  with  the  angle  C I E : and  by  the 
fame  propofition,  the  angle  C I E is  equal  to  the  angle 
I A B,  together  with  the  angle  I B A.  Therefore  ACE 
is  equal  to  C E I or  D F I,  together  with  FAB  and 
EB  A. 

In  like  manner,  B D F is  equal  to  D F I or  C E A,  to- 
gether with  FAB  and  E B A,  and  confequently  is  equal 
toACE.  Q^E.D. 

From  the  foregoing  very  fimple  propofition  is  derived  the 
following  rule. 

Whether  the  angles,  which  the  lines  of  defence  drawn 
from  the  extremities  of  any  exterior  fide  make  therewith, 
be  equal  or  unequal,  and  the  angle  made  by  another  flank 
with  its  line  of  defence  be  equal,  or  greater,  or  lefs  than  a 
right  angle  ; in  every  cafe,  the  angle  of  either  fhoulder  is 
equal  to  thefe  three  angles  taken  together  ; that  is,  to  the 
angle  formed  by  either  flank  with  its  line  of  defence,  to- 
gether with  the  two  angles  formed  by  the  lines  of  defence 
with  the  exterior  fide. 

By  means  of  this  rule,  an  engineer  may  trace  out  any 
work,  however  irregular,  in  a tenth  part  of  the  time  requi- 
fite  for  tracing  out  even  a regular  work  of  the  fame  fize  and 
dimenfnns,  by  the  methods  of  conftruftion  hitherto  pre- 
fcribed  and  made  uf#  of.  He  is  under  no  necefiity  of  find- 
ing the  centre,  or  of  erefting  perpendiculars  to  the  exterior 
fides,  which,  in  irregular  conftrudlion,  cannot  be  fixed  and 
afcertained  without  calculation,  trouble,  and  inconvenience  ; 
but  after  determining  in  his  own  mind  on  the  angles,  which 
the  lines  of  defence  are  to  make  with  the  exterior  fides,  and 
laying  them  down,  fixes  the  pofitions  of  the  flanks,  and  fets 
them  off  from  the  fhoulders,  almoil  as  expeditioufly  as  he 
can  walk  over  the  ground.  He  may  ufe  it  in  woody  places, 
with  nearly  as  much  eafe  and  facility  as  in  thofe  that  are 
clear  and  open  ; and  in  every  fituation,  in  fhort,  where  he 
can  fee  to  the  diflance  of  a few  yards  on  each  fide  of  him. 
By  it  he  can  trace  out  in  the  field,  and  even  in  the  face  of 
an  enemy,  with  almolt  mathematical  exadtnefs  and  accuracy, 
and  much  more  expeditioufly  than  by  the  tentative  and  inac- 
curate random-methods  commonly  made  ufe  of,  and  without 
the  aid  of  a theodolite,  plain  table,  or  other  bulky  or  cum- 
berfome  mathematical  inflrument:  for  a pocket  Hadley’s 
fextant,  which  will  be  ufeful  on  mofl  occafions,  is  all  that 
is  neceflary  in  any  fituation. 

It  may  not  perhaps  be  improper  to  mention  the  circum- 
ftance  that  firfl  led  me  to  think  of  this  rule,  and  gave  rife  to 
the  putting  of  it  in  pradlice.  In  fummer,  1783,  Colonel 
Moncrief,  Lieutenant  Fiddes  of  the  Engineer-corps,  and 
myfelf,  went  one  forenoon  to  trace  out  a large  pentagonal 
work,  near  Stoke’s  Bay  Houfe  and  Gomer  Pond  in  the 
Gofport  divifion,  on  one  of  the  fronts  of  which  it  was 
thought  advifable,  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  to  have 
the  flanks  of  different  lengths,  and  thereby  to  vary  the  di- 
re&ions  of  their  fire,  and  thofe  of  the  faces  of  the  demi- 
balticns,  from  thofe  which  the  ordinary  method  of  conftruc- 
tion  would  have  given.  Colonel  Moncrief,  who,  though  he 
was  commonly  and  juflly  reckoned  a good  judge  of  ground 
and  pofitions,  was,  from  the  inapplicability  of  the  cuf- 
tomary  rules  to  fuch  a cafe,  totally  at  a lofe  for  the  con* 
ltru&ion.  He  had  Muller’s  “ Elements  of  Fortification” 
in  his  hands,  but  could  derive  no  aid  or  affiltance  from 
them.  His  embarraffment,  and  the  novelty  of  our  fituation, 
which  none  of  us  had  thought  of  beforehand,  fet  me  a 
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thinking  ferioufly  how  we  might  furmount  the  difficulty. 
After  a few  minutes  reflexion,  I 'difeovered  the  foregoing 
rule,  which  I immediately  applied  on  the  fpot,  and  very 
expeditioufly.  1 might,  however,  as  well  as  others,  have 
overlooked  it  even  to  this  moment,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
incident  now  mentioned.  For  the  fimplell  and  moil  ufeful 
things  are  generally  leaf!  attended  to.  I gave  copies  of  it 
in  writing  to  thefe  two  gentlemen  at  their  requeit,  and  an- 
other to  his  grace  of  Richmond. 

There  are  various  maxims  delivered  by  the  writers  on  for- 
tification, which  relate  to  the  conftruftion  and  defences  of 
the  works,  independent  of  the  general  conliderations  for  01 
againfl  the  ereffion  of  the  fortifications  themfelves,  in  dif- 
ferent circumftances  and  fituations.  Some  of  thefe  maxims, 
however,  are  very  queftionable,  and,  on  due  examination, 
would  be  found  to  be  inadmiffible,  having  been  laid  down 
by  men  wbo  did  not  underftand  the  true  principles  of  con- 
ftru&ion. 

The  following  may,  perhaps,  be  juflly  regarded  as  the 
moft  unexceptionable  of  the  maxims  that  are  commonly  de- 
livered. 

1.  There  ought  to  be  no  part  in  the  whole  circuit,  or  en- 
ceinte, of  a fortrefs  or  fortification  that  cannot  be  feen, 
flanked,  or  defended  from  fome  other  part.  That  this  is 
not  only  an  admiflible  but  a fundamental  maxim,  and  ought 
to  be  a primary  objeft  of  attention  in  the  conftru&ion  of 
every  work,  is  manifeft  from  this  circumftance  : that,  were 
it  not  with  a view  to  obtain  flanking  defences  for  the  dif- 
ferent parts,  a rampart  and  parapet  might  as  well  be  ere&ed 
on  the  right  lines  themfelves,  which  form  the  exterior  fides 
of  polygons,  as  on  the  figures,  into  which  they  are  ufually 
broken  for  this  purpofe.  The  ftrength  of  a work  indeed 
depends  chiefly  on  its  flanks,  fince  an  enemy  cannot  ap- 
proach the  body  of  the  place  whilfl  the  flanking  defences  re- 
main entire.  But  if  there  be  dead  or  unfeen  parts,  the  mo- 
ment an  enemy  gets  to  them  he  finds  himfelf  in  a ftate  of 
fecurity,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  the  hefieged’s  fire.  An 
idea,  therefore,  of  the  abfolute  necefiity  of  avoiding  them, 
has  always  made  fuch  a forcible  impreffion  on  the  minds  of 
able  fortifiers,  as  to  induce  them  to  limit  the  height  of  fec- 
tions.  For  even  when  the  fide  of  a polygon  is  equal  to  180 
toifis,  or  to  360  yards,  and  is  broken  into  two  demi-baf- 
tions  and  a curtain  with  flanks,  if  the  feftion  of  the  work  be 
very  high,  the  guns  in  thefe  flanks  cannot  fee  or  fcour  the 
ditch,  but  at  too  great  a diflance.  When  it  is  only  of  an 
ordinary  height,  it  is  well  known,  that  the  guns  in  the 
flanks  do  not  fee  the  ditch  effectually  nearer  than  the  inter- 
feftion  of  the  lines  of  defence,  the  diflance  of  which,  in 
Vauhan’s  conftru&ion,  from  the  epaules  or  fhoulders,  is 
equal  to  45  toifes  nearly.  Mr.  Blondel’s  conftruCtion, 
therefore,  in  polygons  of  a great  number  of  fides,  and  that 
of  the  marquis  de  Montalembert,  which  is  nothing  but  Mr. 
Blondel’s  on  a ttraight  line  or  a polygon  of  an  infinite  or  in- 
definite number  of  fides,  are  in  this  refpeft  radically  defec- 
tive, creating  dead  or  unfeen  parts  throughout  their  whole 
extent,  which  cannot  be  removed  but  by  cafemates  and  con- 
trivances, that  have  no  natural  connexion  whatfoever  with 
the  conftruftions  themfelves. 

2.  The  defence  of  every  part  ought  to  be  always  within 
the  certain  reach  of  mufket-fhot,  in  order  to  be  defended 
both  by  great  and  fmall  fire-arms : for  if  any  parts  be  at  too 
great  a diflance  from  thofe  that  flank  them,  to  be  within 
the  reach  of  a ferious  and  efficient  fire  of  mufketry,  or  can 
be  defended  by  cannon  only,  the  enemy  may  difmount  thefe 
cannon  by  the  fuperiority  of  his,  and  thereby  deftroy  the 
defences  of  fuch  parts  at  once.  But  if  they  be  defended 
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by  both  cannon  and  mufketry,  fhould  one  of  thefe  two 
fpecies  of  defence  be  deftroyed,  the  other  will  itill  re- 
main . 

It  has  been  frequently  alleged,  that  a mufket-fhot  will 
rot  kill  at  a greater  diftance  than  150  toifes,  or  300  yards, 
or  900  feet.  If  this  be  true,  the  great  line  of  defence,  or 
the  diilance  from  the  flanked  angle  or  faliant  angle  of  the 
baftion  to  the  opp  -fite  flank,  ought  not  to  exceed  150  toifes, 
or  even  to  be  equal  to  fo  many  toifes.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  line  of  defence  were  to  be  about  two-thirds  of 
that  length  only,  or  equal  to  about  too  toifes,  t-he  baftions 
would  be  too  near  to  one  another,  and  too  fmall,  which 
would  both  increafe  their  number  in  the  fame  circuit  or  en- 
ceinte, and  leflcn  their  ftrength  or  capability  of  defence. 
The  length  of  the  great  line  of  defence,  in  order  to  render 
the  fire  more  certain  and  efficient,  is  therefore  commonly 
fuppofed  to  be  equal  to  from  120  to  140  toifes  only. 

3.  All  the  defences  fhould  be  as  nearly  dired  as  poffible  : 
for  foldiers  naturally  fire  diredly  before  them.  The  lines  of 
defence,  therefore,  fhould  be  either  like  Count  Pagan’s,  per- 
pendicular to  the  flanks,  or  nearly  fo. 

4.  A fortification  ought  to  be  equally  ftrong  on  all  fides : 
for  if  it  be  not,  an  enemy  may  attack  it  on  the  weakeft,  and 
avail  himfelf  of  its  inequality  of  ftrength. 

To  thefe  maxims  we  will  take  the  liberty  to  add  a few 
others,  that  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  writers  on  fortifica- 
tion, but  which  we,  neverthelefs,  conceive  to  be  entitled  to 
-the  moft  ferious  confideration.  They  are  the  following, 
and  vve  are  favoured  with  them  by  Mr.  Glenie. 

1.  In  regular  conftrudion,  the  two  flanks  in  each  front 
ought  to  be  equal  each  of  them  to  the  perpendicular  to  the 
exterior  fide  of  the  polygon,  or  nearly  fo,  fince  perpendi- 
culars to  the  exterior  fides  of  polygons  were  introduced  into 
conftrudion  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  obtaining  flanking 
defences.  And  in  regular  conftrudion,  when  it  is  neceffary 
(as  it  generally  is,  in  order  to  make  field-works  fuit  the 
ground  they  occupy)  to  make  the  two  flanks  in  the  fame 
front  unequal,  their  fum  or  lengths  taken  together  fhould 
be  equal  to  twice  the  perpendicular  diftance  from  the  inter- 
fedion  of  the  lines  of  defence  to  the  exterior  fide,  or  near- 
ly fo. 

Mr.  Glenie,  in  the  foregoing  paper,  has  given  a very 
eafy  method  of  making  the  flanks  in  regular  conftruc- 
tion,  either  equal  to  the  perpendiculars,  or  in  given  ratios 
to  them. 

2.  The  face  of  the  baftion,  in  regular  conftrudion,  ought 
never  to  exceed  one  fourth  part,  or  two-eighths  of  the  ex- 
terior fide.  The  conftrudion,  which  gives  each  of  the 
flanks  in  the  fame  front  equal  to  the  perpendicular,  makes 
the  face  of  the  baftion  equal  to  a fourth  part  of  the  exterior 
fide  very  nearly. 

3.  The  flanked  angle,  or  faliant  angle  of  the  baftion, 
ought  never  to  be  lefs  than  an  angle  of  about  71^°,  and 
fhould  never  exceed  120°.  In  Count  Pagan’s  method,  how- 
ever, and  that  of  Mr.  Vauban,  who  has  followed  him,  this 
angle  in  a polygon  of  only  18  fides  is  equal  to  about  723°  7' 
4-b"  ; in  one  of  30  fides,  to  131°  7'  48"  ; and  in  a conftruc- 
tion  ori  a right  line,  or  part  of  a polygon  of  an  infinite  or  in- 
definite number  of  fides,  to  1430  7'  48". 

4.  The  angle  of  the  epaule  or  fhoulder  fhould  not  be  lefs 
than  an  angle  of  about  108A0,  and  ought  never  to  exceed 
an  angle  of  150°. 

5.  The  angle  of  the  flank  ought  not  to  be  lefs  than  an 
angle  of  about  99- 1°,  nor  greater  than  one  of  about  120°. 

6.  The  outward  flanking  angle,  or  the  angle  formed  by 
the  lines  of  defence  at  their  interfedion,  ought  not  to  be 
lefs  than  120®,  nor  ever  greater  than  16150. 


Laflly.  Different  polygons  have  different  perpendiculars, 
which  have  refpedively  given  ratios  to  the  fides  of  the  poly- 
gons. And  the  perpendicular  that  truly  belongs  to  any 
polygon  of  a given  number  of  fides,  is  different  from  that 
which  belongs  to  any  other  polygon  of  a different  number 
of  fides  ; the  exterior  fide  in  each  of  the  polygons  being 
fuppofed  invariable  or  the  lame.  A conftrudion  on  the  fides 
of  any  polygon  of  a given  number  of  fides,  ought  to  be 
made  with  the  perpendicular  that  peculiarly  belongs  to  it. 
An  inveftigation,  however,  of  the  various  perpendiculars 
that  refpedively  belong  to  various  polygons,  from  the  fquare 
up  to  the  right  line,  which  may  be  regarded  as  part  of  a 
polygon  of  an  indefinite  or  infinite  number  of  fides,  has  never 
as  yet  been  delivered  by  any  writer  on  fortification  ; and 
it  now  forms  the  great  defideratum  in  military  conftrudion. 

CONSTRUCTIVE  Treason,  in  Law,  was  defined  by 
25  Edw.  III.  cap.  2.  See  Treason. 

CONSUALES  Ludi,  among  the  Romans,  the  fame 
with  Circenses  ludi.  See  alfo  Circus. 

CONSUALIA,  in  Antiquity,  feafts  which  were  held 
among  the  ancients,  in  honour  of  the  god  Confus,  i.  e.  Nep- 
tune ; different  from  thofe  other  feafts  of  the  fame  deity  cal- 
led Neptunalia. 

They  were  introduced  with  a magnificent  cavalcade,  or 
proceffion  on  horfeback ; becaufe  Neptune  was  reputed  to 
have  firft  taught  men  the  ufe  of  horfes ; whence  his  fur- 
name  of  'Itttoo;,  Equejlris. 

Evander  is  laid  to  have  firft  inftituted  this  feaft  : it  was 
re-eftablilhed  by  Romulus,  under  the  name  of  Confus  s 
becaufe  it  was  lome  god  under  the  denomination  of  Con- 
fus, that  fuggefted  to  him  the  rape  of  the  Sabines.  Ic 
is  faid,  that  it  was  with  a view  to  this  rape,  that  he  form- 
ed this  inftitution.  This,  however,  is  certain,  that  it 
was  to  this  feaft  all  his  neighbours  were  invited  ; when, 
taking  advantage  of  the  folemnities  and  facrifices,  he 
feized  the  women.  To  draw  the  greater  concourfe  of 
people,  he  gave  out  that  he  had  found  an  altar  hid  un- 
der ground,  which  he  intended  to  confecrate,  with  fa- 
crifices to  the  god  to  whom  it  had  been  originally 
ereded. 

Thofe  who  take  upon  them  to  explain  the  myfteries  of 
the  heathen  theology,  fay,  that  the  altar  hid  under  ground, 
is  a fymbol  of  the  fecret  defign  of  Romulus  to  feize  his 
neighbours’  wives. 

The  confuaiia  were  of  the  number  of  feafts  called  facred ; 
as  being  eonfecrated  to  a divinity.  Originally  they  were 
not  diftinguilhed  from  thofe  of  the  Circus : whence  it  is, 
that  Valerius  Maximus  fays,  that  the  rape  of  the  Sabines 
was  effeded  at  the  games  of  the  Circus. 

Plutarch  obferves,  that  during  the  days  of  this  folemnity, 
horfes  and  afi'es  were  left  at  reft,  and  were  dreffed  up 
with  crowns,  & c,  on  account  of  its  being  the  feaft  of 
Neptunus  Equeftris.  Feftus  fays,  the  cavalcade  was  per- 
formed with  mules  5 it  being  an  opinion,  that  this  was  the 
firft  animal  ufed  to  draw  the  car. 

Servius  gives  us  to  underftand,  that  the  confuaiia  fell  on 
the  thirteenth  of  Auguft  ; Plutarch,  in  the  life  of  Ro- 
mulus, places  them  on  the  eighteenth,  and  the  old  Roman 
calendar  on  the  twenty-firft  of  that  month. 

CONSUBSTANTIAL,  in  Theology,  a term  of  like 
import  with  co-ejfential ; denoting  fomething  of  the  fame 
fubftance  in  kind  with  another.  That  this  is  the  meaning 
of  the  term  6 poao-ioj  has  been  (hewn  by  Petavius,  Cured- 
laius,  Cudworth,  Le  Clerc,  Clarke,  & c.  & c. 

The  orthodox  believe  the  Son  of  God  to  be  confubft.ntial 
with  the  Father. 

The  term  opsoao;,  confulflantial,  was  firft  adopted  by  the 
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fibers  of  the  council  of  Nice,  convened  A.  D.  325,  and  con- 
futing of  318  bifhops,  to  exprels  the  orthodox  doftrine  the 
more  precifely,  and  to  ferve  a§  a barrier  and  precaution 
again!!  the  errors  and  fubtilties  of  the  Arians  ; who  owned 
every  thing  excepting  the  confubjlantiality . 

At  the  Nicene  council,  Euf'ebius  propofed  a creed,  in 
which  he  avoided  the  word  buoacioc,  and  anathematized 
every  impious  herefy,  without  fpecifying  any  ; but  his  ad- 
vice was  not  followed;  bpotto-tos  was  inferted,  and  the  Arian 
doctrines  were  anathematized.  Difputes  enfved  among  the 
bilhops  concerning  the  meaning  and  the  confequences  of  the 
word  Ipotta.os.  Eufebius  affented  to  it,  declaring  at  the  fame 
time  in  what  fenfe  he  underftood  it.  His  fenfe  of  conjul- 
Jlantlal  was,  that  the  Son  of  God  was  not  like  created  be- 
ings, but  received  his  exigence  and  his  pevfe&ions  from 
the  father  in  a different  and  in  an  ineffable  manner.  Others 
gave  other  ftnfes  to  it ; and  the  debate,  fays  Socrates,  the 
eeelefiaflical  hiftorian,  (i.  23.  et  Soz.  ii.  i3.)  was  like  a 
battle  fought  in  the  dark.  Socrates  however  was  a confub- 
llantialift,  fo  far  as  even  to  believe  that  miracles  were 
wrought  by  the  Monks  in  favour  of  that  dodtrine  ; though 
he  intimates,  that  the  bifhops  of  each  party  difputed  about 
words  of  which  they  had  no  ideas,  and  charged  one 
another  with  confequences  and  inferences,  which  neither 
fide  would  own.  By  the  word  ip-oas- 105  the  Nicene  fathers 
meant,  not  the  fame  numerical  or  individual  fubftance, 
but  the  fame  generical  fubffar.ee  or  fubfi {fence.  As  amongfl 
men,  a fonisopoacriocwith  his  father,  that  is,  of  the  fame  human 
nature;  fo,  in  their  opinion,  the  Son  of  God  is  o/xoao-joj  with  the 
Father,  that  is,  of  the  fame  divine  nature.  By  this  word, 
therefore,  they  intended  to  exprefs  the  fame  kind  of  nature, 
and  fo  far  a natural  equality.  But  according  to  them,  the 
natural  equality  did  not  exclude  a relative  inequality  ; a 
majority  and  minority,  founded  upon  the  everlaffing  dif- 
ference between  giving  and  receiving,  caufing  and  being 
caufed.  They  had  no  notion  of  diftinguifhing  between 
perfon  and  being ; betweeri  an  intelligent  agent,  and  an 
intelligent  a&ive  fubftance,  fubfiftence,  or  entity.  When 
they  laid,  that  the  Father  was  God,  they  meant  that  he 
was  God  of  himfelf,  originally,  and  underived,  0so;  aytmlo;, 
and  a ©£05.  When  they  faid  that  the  Son  was  God,  they 
meant  that  be  was  God  by  generation  or  derivation,  ©eo;- 
•yEvmloj.  The  unity  of  God  they  maintained  ; and  they  de- 
fended it,  tirft,  by  confidering  the  father  as  the  firft  caufe, 
the  ©nly  underived  and  felf-exifting ; fecondly,  by  fup- 
pofing  an  intimate,  infeparable,  and  incomprehenfible 
union,  connexion,  indwelling,  and  co-exiftence,  by 
which  the  Father  was  in  the  Son  and  the  Son  in  the 
Father;  and  thirdly,  by  faying,  that  in  the  Father 
and  the  Son  there  was  an  unity  of  will,  aefign,  and  confent, 
and  one  divine  power  and  dominion,  originally  in  the  Father, 
and  derivatively  in  the  Son.  In  procefs  of  time  Chriftians 
adopted  a notion,  that  the  Son  was  Tai/bao-iej  and  poroao-ioj, 
of  the  fame  individual  fubftance  with  the  Father  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  j and  they  feem  to  have  done  this  with  a view 
of  fecuring  the  doftrine  of  the  unity. 

The  Arians  declared,  that  the  word  was  God,  as  having 
been  made  God  ; but  they  denied  that  he  was  the  fame 
God,  and  of  the  fame  fubftance,  with  the  Father  ; accord- 
ingly, they  exerted  themfelves  to  the  utmoft  to  abolifh  the 
ufe  of  the  word.  The  emperor  Conftantine  ufed  all  his  au- 
thority with  the  bifhops  to  have  it  expunged  out  of  the 
fymbols  ; but  it  ftill  maintained  itfelf,  and  is  at  this  day, 
as  it  was  then,  the  diftinguifhing  criterion  between  an 
Athdnaiian  and  an  Arian. 

Sandius  will  have  it,  that  the  word  confubjlantial  was  un- 
known till  the  time  of  the  council  of  Nice  ; but  it  is  cer- 
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tain  it  had  been  before  propofed  to  the  council  of  Antioch, 
held  A.  D.  270,  in  which  Malchion  diredled  and  govern- 
ed, and  in  which  Paul  of  Samofata  had  been  condemned  ; 
though  it  had  there  the  fortune  to  be  rejected.  Curce!- 
laeus,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains,  that  it  was  an  innova- 
tion in  doftrine  in  the  council  of  Nice,  to  admit  an  ex- 
prefiion,  the  ufe  whereof  had  been  abolifhed  by  the  council 
of  Antioch. 

According  to  St.  Athanafius,  the  word  confubjlantial  wag 
only  condemned  in  the  council  of  Antioch,  inafmuch  as 
it  implied  the  idea  of  a pre-exiftent  matter,  prior  to  the 
things  formed  of  it ; now,  in  this  fenfe,  it  is  certain,  the  Fa- 
ther and  the  Son  are  not  confubftantial,  there  having  been 
no  pre-exiftent  matter. 

In  another  council,  held  at  Antioch,  A.  D.  34r,  con- 
fiding of  about  100  bifhops,  the  Arians  made  a creed  and 
left  out  the  term  i/xotia-to; ; but  wanting  it  to  be  approved  by 
both  parties,  they  called  the  Son  the  unchangeable  image 
of  the  effence,  counfel,  and  power  of  the  Father,  the  firft 
born  of  every  creature.  The  difputes,  however,  between 
the  confubftantialifts  and  the  Arians,  and  alfo  the  Semi- 
Arians  or  cpoiacnoi,  i.  e.  the  homoioufians,  continued  to  be 
carried  on  with  gieat  violence,  particularly  in  the  Eaftern 
part,  for  feveral  years.  One  remarkable  difference  has 
been  obferved  between  the  creeds  which  were  propofed  by 
the  contending  parties.  The  confubftantialifts  drew  up 
their  creed  with  a view  to  exclude  and  diftrefs  the  Arians ; 
whereas  the  Arians  had  no  deiign  to  diftrefs  the  confub- 
ftantialifts, hut  ufuallv  propofed  creeds  to  which  Athana- 
fius himfelf  might  have  affented  ; fo  that  if  the  compilers 
were  Arians,  their  creeds  were  not  Arian.  The  Semi  Arians 
agreed  with  the  Arians  in  rejecting  the  word  opoaow;,  but 
differed  from  them  in  exalting  the  perfedlions  and  dignity  of 
the  Son  higher  than  the  Arians  did,  and  in  affirming  that 
he  was  quoiavio;,  of  like  fubftance  and  Hie  to  his  father  in 
all  things.  Dr.  Clarke’s  dodlrine,  in  his  “ Scripture  Doc- 
trine, &c.”  as  ftated  by  Le  Clerc,  (Bibl.  Choif.  xxvi. 
419.)  feems  to  be  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Nicene  coun- 
cil, excepting  that  he  ufes  not  the  word  “ confubftantial.” 
Before  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  the  confubftantialifts 
differed  and  difputed  among  themfelves,  whether  in  the 
Trinity  there  were  three  hypoftafes,  or  one  hypoftafis. 
See  Hypostasis  and  Trinity. 

CONSUBSTANTIATION,  a tenet  of  the  Lutheran 
church,  with  regard  to  the  dodtrine  of  the  real  prefence  of 
Chrift,  or  the  manner  of  the  change  made  in  the  bread 
and  wine,  in  the  eucharift  ■ though  the  term  confub- 
Jlantiation  was  fubltituted  in  the  room  of  tranfubiian- 
tiation,  at  the  clofe  of  the  thirteenth  century,  by  John, 
furnamed  Pungens  Afinus,  a dodlor  of  the  univerfity  of  Paris. 

The  divines  of  that  profeffion  maintain,  that,  after  con- 
fecration,  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Saviour  are  fub- 
ftantially  prelent,  together  with  the  fubftance  of  the  bread 
and  wine  ; which  is  called  confubjlantiation,  or  importation. 

This  notion,  as  the  bifhop  of  Meaux  juftly  obierves,  has 
all  the  difadvantages,  which  the  Romanitts,  an-d  Sacrament- 
arians,  charge  on  one  another,  without  having  a fingle 
advantage  that  can  be  claimed  by  either.  It  has  all  the  ab- 
furdity  which  the  latter  charge  upon  the  former,  inafmuch 
as  it  reprefents  the  fame  body  exifting  in  different  places, 
at  the  fame  time  ; and  inafmuch  as  it  reprefents  a fubftance 
exifting  without  its  accidents,  or  under  the  accidents  of 
another  fubftance;  but  has  not  the  advantage  of  fimplicity 
which  the  Romifh  dodlrine  has,  in  interpreting  literally 
the  words,  “ this  is  my  body.”  On  the  Lutheran  hypothe- 
fis  the  expreffion  ought  to  have  been,  rot  “ this  is  my  body,” 
but  “ in,  with,  and  under  this  is  my  body.”  For  the  Lu- 
therans 
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therans  maintain  that  the  bread  remains  unchanged,  and  is 
that  which  is  feen,  touched,  and  tailed  ; but  that  the  body 
of  Chrift,  the  fame  which  he  had  upon  the  earth  and  has 
now  in  heaven,  accompanies  the  bread.  Hence  it  appears, 
that  the  words  are  to  be  underftood  neither  according  to 
the  letter,  nor  according  _ to  any  figure  of  fpeech 
ever  heard  of  before.  It  is  neither  literally  Chrift’s 
body,  nor  figuratively  the  fign  or  fymbol  of  his  body  ; 
but  it  is  fomething  with  which  his  body  is  accom- 
panied. The  Lutherans,  by  maintaining  this  dodfrine 
ef  confubftantiation,  were  obliged  to  adopt  another  hypothe- 
cs not  lefs  abfurd,  viz.  the  ubiquity,  or  the  omniprefence,  and 
confequently  the  immeniicy  of  the  body  and  human  nature 
of  Chrift:  ; hence  they  were  called  Ubiquitarians . See  alio 
Impanation,  Transubstantiaticn,  and  Lutheran- 
SSM. 

CQNSUEGRA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain  in  New 
Caftile,  containing  two  parilhes  and  three  convents.  It 
belongs  to  the  knights  of  Malta;  25  miles  S.S.E.  from 
Toledo. 

CONSUETUDINIBUS  et  Servitiis,  in  Law,  a 
writ  of  right,  which  lies  for  the  lord  againlb  the  tenant  that 
deforceth  his  lord  of  the  rent,  or  fervice  due  to  him,  by 
cuftom,  or  tenure,  for  his  land.  This  compels  a fpecific 
payment  or  performance  of  the  rent  or  fervice,  and  there 
are  alfo  others,  whereby  the  lord  fhall  recover  the  land 
itlelf  in  lieu  of  the  duty  withheld. 

CONSUL,  the  appellation  that  was  given  to  the  firft, 
or  chief,  magiftrate  in  the  Roman  government,  vulgarly  and 
commonly  called  the  Roman  Commonwealth  ; though  it 
was  cornpofed  of  royalty,  aridocracy,  and  democracy,  as 
much  as  the  government  of  Great  Britain  is,  and  was,  per- 
haps, in  feveral  refpecfcs,  the  mod  energetic  and  efficient 
mixture  of  thefe  three  fimple  forms  that  has  ever  exided  in 
the  world,  particularly  for  the  purpofes  of  conqueft  and 
fecurity  againd  fubjugation. 

After  the  dedrudbion  of  royalty  at  Rome,  and  the  cxpul- 
flon  of  Tarquinius  Superbus,  and  his  family  from  thence, 
in  the  244th  year  of  the  city,  a confular  form  of  govern- 
ment was  edabliffied  in  the  :245th  year  in  its  dead  ; the 
people  choo.fing  to  have  fome  diare  in  the  management  of 
public  affairs  themfelves ; they  accordingly  chofe  two 
officers,  or  magiftrates,  annually,  who  were  invelied  with 
fovereign  authority,  and  were  originally  called  prastores, 
a preeundo,  according  to  fome  writers,  but  aprtzejje  according 
to  others.  Thel'e  were  afterwards  called  confules,  a con- 
fulendo,  becaufe  it  was  their  duty  to  confult  with  the 
fenate,  with  the  people,  and  with  each  other.  From  their 
adding  as  judges,  they  were  called  judices  ; or  from  their 
pofl'effing  fupreme  command  they  were  denominated  by  the 
Greeks’ TIIATOI.  The  fird  confuls  were  Brutus  and  Col- 
lations. The  office  of  the  confuls  laded  a year;  and  if 
either  of  them  died  in  the  courfe  of  the  year  of  their  con- 
fulate,  a new  one  was  to  be  elected.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  republic  the  confuls  entered  on  their  office  at  different 
times;  at  fird,  on  the  23d  or  24th  of  February,  (vii.  or  vi. 
Kal.  Mart.)  the  day  on  which  Tarquin  was  laid  to  have 
been  expelled,  which  was  held  as  a feftival,  and  called 
“ regifugium  ftftus;”  afterwards  on  the  id  of  Augud, 
(Kal.  Sext. ) which  was  at  that  time  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  i.  e.  of  the  confular,  not  of  the  civil  year,  which  always 
began  with  January: — in  the  time  of  the  Decemviri,  on  the 
15th  of  May,  (Id.  Maii) ; — about  50  years  after,  on  the  15th 
of  December,  (Id.  Decemb.); — then  on  the  id  of  July, 
(Kal.  Quint.),  which  continued  till  near  the  beginning  of 
the  fecond  Punic  war,  A.U.  530,  when  the  day  came  to  be 
the  15th of  March,  (Id.  Mart.); — at  lad,  A.U  - 598,  or  600, 


it  was  transferred  to  the  id  of  January  ("in  Kal.  Jan),  which 
continued  to  be  the  day  ever  after.  After  this,  the  confuls 
were  ufuaily  elefted  about  the  end  of  July, or  the  beginning  of 
Augud.  From  their  election  to  the  id  of  January,  when 
they  entered  on  their  office,  they  were  called  “ conlules 
defignati,”  and  whatever  they  did  in  public  affairs,  they 
were  faid  to  do  it  by  their  “ authority,”  not  by  their 
“ power.”  This  interval  was  made  fo  long,  that  they 
might  have  time  to  acquaint  themfelves  with  the  duties  of 
their  office,  and  that  inquiry  might  be  made  whether  they 
had  gained  their  election  by  bribery.  If,  upon  trial,  they 
were  convidted  of  that  crime,  they  were  deprived  of  the 
confuifhip,  and  their  competitors,  who  accub  d them,  were 
nominated  in  their  place.  They  were  alfo  fined,  and  de- 
clared incapable  of  bearing  any  office,  or  of  coming  into  the 
fenate,  by  the  Calpurnian  and  other  laws.  (Cic.pro  Sylla,  17 
and  32.  Cic.  pro  Cornel.  Muren.  23,  &c.  Sail.  Cal.  ifC) 
On  the  lib  of  January,  the  lenate  and  people  waited  on  the 
new  confuls  at  their  houfes  ; from  whence,  being  conducted 
to  the  capitol,  they  offered  up  their  vows,  and  facrificed, 
each  of  them,  an  ox  to  Jupiter  ; and  then  began  the  exerciie 
of  their  office,  by  holding  the  fenate,  confulting  it  about  the 
appointment  of  the  Latin  holidays,  and  about  other  things 
relating  to  religion.  Within  five  days  they  were  obliged 
t®  fwear  to  obferve  the  laws,  as  they  had  done  when  elected. 

The  confuls  were  at  fir fb  choien  only  from  among  the 
Patricians,  but  afterwards  alfo  from  the  Plebeians.  X,. 
Sextius  was  the  firil  plebeian  conful,  and  the  fecond  year 
after  him  Licinius  Stolo;  from  whom  the  law,  ordaining- one 
of  the  confuls  to  be  a plebeian,  was  called  “ lex  Licinia.” 
Sometimes,  but  rarely,  both  confuls  were  plebeians;  the 
patricians  generally  engrefted  this  honour.  The  firft  foreigner 
who  obtained  the  coniulfhip,  was  Cornelius  Balbus,  a native 
of  Cadiz;  who  became  fo  rich,  that,  at  his  death,  he  left  to 
each  of  the  citizens,  refiding  at  Rome,  25  drachms,  or 
denarii,  i.  e.  16s.  i^d. 

The  legal  age  for  enjoying  the  confulfnip  (setas  cort- 
fu laris, ) was  43  ; and  whoever  was  made  conful  at  that  age, 
was  faid  to  be  made  in  his  own  year;  but  we  meet  with  fome 
few  exceptions  from  this  rule,  (fee  Age.)  Before  any  per- 
ton  was  made  conful,  it  was  neceffary  for  him  to  have  gone 
through  the  inferior  offices  of  quxftor,  tedile,  and  praetor. 
No  one  could  be  created  conful  a fecond  time  till  after  an 
interval  of  ten  years.  But  thefe  regulations  were  not  ftriftly 
obferved. 

The  infignia  of  the  confuls  were  the  fame  with  thofe  of 
the  kings,  except  the  crown  ; namely,  the  toga  prastexta, 
fella  curulis,  the  feeptre,  or  ivory  ftaff,  and  12  lidtors,  with, 
the  fafees  and  fecuris.  He  who  had  the  greater  number  of 
fuffrages  was  called  “ Conful  prior,”  and  his  name  was 
marked  firft  in  the  kalendar ; he  alfo  had  the  fafees  fird, 
and  ufuaily  prefided  at  the  election  of  magiftrates  for  the 
next  yeas.  All  perfons  went  out  of  the  way,  uncovered 
their  heads,  difmounted  from  their  horfes,  and  rofe  up  to 
the  confuls  as  they  paffed  by  them.  When  a praetor  happened; 
to  meet  a conful,  his  lidtors  always  lowered  their  fafees. 
Valerius,  called  Poplicola,  took  away  the  fectiris  from  the 
fafees;  i.  e.  he  took  from  the  confuls  the  power  of  life  and 
death,  and  only  left  them  the  right  of  fcourging,  at  lealt 
within  the  city  ; for  without  the  city,  when  invefted  with 
military  command,  they  ftill  retained  the  fecuris,  i.  e.  the. 
right  of  punifhing  capitally.  Poplicola  hkewife  made  a 
law,  granting  every  one  a liberty  of  appealing,  from, the 
confuls  to  the  people;  and  that  no  magiftrate  Ihould  be 
permitted  to  punifh  a citizen,  who  thus  appealed  ; a 
privilege  which  was  alfo  enjoyed  under  the  kings.  The. 
confuls  originally  poffeffed  kmgly  powers,  both  in  civil  and 
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military  matters.  But  afterwards,  when  the  confuls  came 
to  be  much  employed  from  home,  or  abroad  in  war,  and 
could  not  be  preient  either  to  hear  or  determine  civil  caufes, 
there  wasan  oSicerconltituted,  under  the  defignation  prat  or 

urlanus , and  frequently  called  by  Cicero  prator  Romanus, 
with  power  to  judge  matters  of  law  between  citizen  and 
citizen.  And  for  the  convenience  and  accommodation,  in 
this  refpedl,  of  the  great  number  of  ftrangers  that  were 
always  at  Rome,  another  officer  was  appointed  to  judge 
caufes  between  them,  with  the  appellation  of  prator  pere- 
grlnus.  And  as  provinces  came  to  be  added  to  the  Roman 
ftate,  and  the  number  of  caufes  was  of  courfe  greatly  in- 
creafed,  there  were  eight  pr&tors  appointed,  which  number 
continued  till  the  time  of  Julius  Casfar,  who  raifed  it  to  ten. 

The  confuls,  whilft  they  remained  in  Rome,  and  before 
they  led  out  Roman  armie9  into  the  field,  were  matters  of  all 
public  affairs.  For  all  the  other  magiftrate3,  the  tribunes  of 
the  people  alone  excepted,  were  fubjedl  to  them,  and  bound 
to  obey  their  commands.  They  introduced  embaffadors 
into  the  fenate  and  gave  them  audience;  and  they  received 
all  letters  from  the  governors  of  provinces,  and  from  foreign 
kings,  and  ftates.  T.  hey  alfo  propoied  to  the  fenate  toe 
fubje&s  of  their  debates,  and  directed  all  the  forms  that 
were  obferved  in  making  their  decrees.  It  was  equally  a 
duty  likewife,  belonging  to  their  office,  to  attend  to  thofe 
affairs  that  were  tranfaiffed  by  the  people  ; to  fummon,  or 
call  together  their  general  affemblies  ; to  report  to  them, 
when  affembled,  the  refolutions  of  the  fenate  ; and  to  ratify 
whatever  was  determined  by  the  greater  number.  The  laws 
which  they  propofed,  and  got  patted,  were  commonly  called 
by  their  name.  The  year  was  named  after  them,  as  it  ufed 
to  be  at  Athens,  from  one  of  the  archons.  The  confuls 
had  alfo  command  over  the  provinces,  and  could,  when 
authorifed  by  the  fenate,  call  perfons  from  thence  to  Rome, 
and  punifh  them.  (See  Province.)  Their  authority  was 
fo  great,  that  kings,  and  foreign  nations,  in  alliance  with  the 
republic,  were  con lidered  to  be  under  their  prote&ion.  In 
dangerous  conjunctures,  the  confuls  were  armed  with  abfo- 
lute  power  by  the  fenate.  In  all  the  preparations  that  were 
made  for  war,  as  well  as  in  the  whole  adminittration,  and 
management  of  things  in  the  field,  they  poffeffed  an  authority 
aimott  abfolute.  For  to  them  it  belonged  to  impofe  on  the 
allies  whatever  fervices  they  judged  neceffary  or  expedient ; 
to  appoint  the  military  tribunes;  to  enrol  the  legions,  and 
make  the  neceffary  levies  ; and  to  inflidl  punifhments  in  the 
field  on  all  that  were  fubjeft  to  their  command.  In  addi- 
tion to  all  this,  they  had  the  power  to  expend  whatever 
fums  they  might  think  convenient,  or  requifite,  from  the 
public  treafure,  and  were  attended  for  that  exprefs  purpofe 
by  a qusettor,  who  "was  always  ready  to  receive  and  execute 
their  orders. 

When  a Roman  army  encamped,  the  confular  tent  was  firft 
pitched,  and  the  ground  on  each  fide  of  it  marked  out  for 
it,  and  on  the  breaking  up  of  a camp,  it  was  the  firft  tent 
that  was  permitted  to  be  ftruck  ; and  one  entire  company  of 
foldiers  were  always  ftationed  round  it. 

When  an  adlion  had  taken  place,  in  which  any  of  the 
foldiers  had  lhewn  fignal  proofs  of  courage,  the  conful 
affembled  the  troops  together,  and  commanded  thofe  to 
approach  who  had  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  any  eminent 
exploit.  And  after  bellowing  on  each  of  them  feparately, 
or  apart,  the  commendation  that  was  due  to  that  particular 
inftance  of  their  valour,  and  after  recounting  likewife  all 
their  former  actions  that  had  ever  merited  applaufe ; he 
then  diftributed  among  them  the  following  rewards  : — To 
him  who  had  wounded  an  enemy  a javelin  : — To  him  who 
bad  killed  an  enemy,  and  ilripped  him  of  his  armour,  a 


goblet,  if  he  were  in  the  infantry;  and  if  in  the  cavalry,  a 
javelin  in  ancient  times,  but  afterwards  furniture  for  his 
horfe.  Thefe  rewards,  however,  were  not  bellowed  on 
foldiers,  who,  in  a general  engagement,  or  in  the  attack  of  a 
city,  had  wounded  or  fpoiled  an  enemy;  but  on  thofe  only, 
who  in  feparate  Ikirmilhes,  and  when  any  occafion  offered, 
in  which,  though  they  were  not  neceffarily  required  to 
engage  in  fingle  conteft,  threw  themfelves  voluntarily  into 
danger,  and  with  dtfign,  provoked  the  combat.  In  taking 
a city  by  florin,  thofe  who  fivft  mounted  the  walls,  were 
honoured  by  the  conful  with  a golden  crown.  And  thofe 
who  faved  the  lives  of  any  of  the  citizens,  or  of  the  allies,  bv 
covering  them  from  the  enemy  in  the  time  of  battle,  received 
prefents  from  the  conful,  and  were  alfo  crowned  by  the  per- 
fons whom  they  bad  thus  preferved. 

Although  the  confuls  were  the  difpenfers  of  military  re- 
wards and  puniffiments;  although  they  were  entrufted  with 
the  abfolute  direction  of  the  preparations  that  were  made  for 
war,  and  exercifed  an  uncontrolled  authority  in  the  field; 
although  their  powers  and  authorities,  when  they  were  pre- 
fent  in  Rome,  made  ftrangers  fometimes  fuppofe  the  govern- 
ment to  be  a kind  of  Ample  royalty  ; they  were  in  truth,  fo 
dependent  in  different  refpedts,  both  on  the  fenate  and  the 
people,  that  without  their  affiftance,  they  were  unable  to 
ac'compliffi  any  delign.  Armies  require  a continual  fupply 
of  neccffaries.  But  neither  corn,  nor  habits,  nor  even  the 
military  ftipends,  could  at  any  time  he  tranfmitted  to  the 
legions,  without  an  exprefs  order  of  the  fenate.  It  was  alfo 
the  fenate  that  either  compelled  the  confuls  to  leave  their 
defigns  imperfect,  or  enabled  them  to  complete  the  projedls 
that  they  had  formed,  by  fending  a fucceffor  into  each  of 
their  feveral  provinces  on  the  expiration  of  the  annual  term, 
or  by  continuing  them  in  their  refpe&ive  commands.  The 
fenate  alfo  had  the  power  of  either  aggrandizing  and  ampli- 
fying the  victories  that  were  gained,  or  of  depreciating  and 
debaiing  them.  It  was  alio  neceffary  for  the  confuls,  "how- 
ever far  they  were  removed  from  Rome,  to  preferve  the 
good  affections  of  the  people.  For  though  the  confuls  mio-ht 
make  treaties,  the  power  of  annulling,  or  ratifying,  retted 
entirely  with  the  people.  And  what  was  of  ltill  greater 
moment,  the  confuls,  on  quitting  their  office,  were  bound 
to  fubmit  the  whole  of  their  paft  adminittration  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  people.  On  this  occafion  they  made  a fptech, 
and  fwore  that  they  had  done  nothing  againft  the  laws. 

Confuls  were  even  continued  under  the  emperors  after  the 
republic  was  dettroyed ; but  co-uful  was  here  little  more  than 
an  honourable  title  ; which,  however,  the  people  were  fond 
of  keeping  up  ; as  efteeming  it  fome  remains  of  their  ancient 
liberty.  As  long  as  the  emperors  condefcended  to  difguife 
the  fervitude  which  they  iinpofed,  the  confuls  were  ftill 
ele&ed  by  the  real  or  apparent  fuffrage  of  the  fenate.  From 
the  reign  of  Diocletian,  even  thefe  veftiges  of  liberty  were 
aboliffied,  and  the  fuccefsful  candidates,  who  were  invefted 
with  the  annual  honours  of  the  coafulffiip,  affcifted  to  deplore 
the  humiliating  condition  of  their  predeceffors.  In  the 
epiftles  which  the  emperor  addreffed  to  the  two  confuls  eledt, 
it  was  declared,  that  they  were  created  by  his  foie  authority. 
The  title  of  conful,  however,  though  the  real  dignity  and 
fubttantial  power  that  accompanied  it  were  lott,  was  ftill 
the  moftfplendid  object  of  ambition,  the  nobleft  reward  of 
virtue  and  loyalty.  The  emperors  themfelves,  even  after 
Conftantinople  became  the'feat  of  empire,  who  difdained  the 
feint  fhadow  of  the  republic,  were  confcious  that  they 
acquired  an  additional  fpiendourand  majetty  as  often  as  they 
affumed  the  annual  honours  of  the  confular  dignity.  It 
dwindled  for  a long  time,  and  at  la  It  the  fticccfiion  of 
confuls  finally  ceafed,  in  the  13th  year  of  Julhnian,  A.D.541, 
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whofe  defpotic  temper  might  be  gratified  by  the  ex- 
tin&ion  of  a title,  which  admoftifhed  the  Romans  of  their 
ancient  freedom:  after  him,  no  emperor  either  created  any 
conful,  or  afTumed  the  dignity  himfelf.  Bal’d  is  the  laft  in 
the  confular  lift,  for  the  year  54.1.  By  this  time,  the  dignity 
was  depreciated  to  that  degree,  that  it  was  conferred  on 
the  meaneft  perfons:  indeed,  Jullinian  endeavoured  to 

retrieve  it  25  years  after,  and  created  himfelf  conful,  but 
without  effedft.  Indeed,  the  annual  confulfhip  long  lived 
iu  the  ihinds  of  the  people ; they  applauded  the  gra- 
cious condefcenfion  of  fucceflive  princes,  by  whom  it 
was  affumed  in  the  firft  year  of  their  reign;  accordingly 
Conllantine  created  two  confuls,  whofe  office  it  was  to 
.exercife  fupreme  jurifdiftioos,  the  one  at  Rome,  the  other 
ar  Conftantinople ; and  three  centuries  elapfed,  even  after 
the  death  of  Juftinian,  before  that  obfolete  dignity,  which 
had  been  fuppreffed  by  cuftom,  could  be  aboliihed  by  a law 
of  Leo  the  philofopher.  Afterwards  the  title  was  vilified, 
as  we  learn  from  the  emperor  himfelf. 

From  the  eftablifhment  of  the  republic,  and  the  confulate 
under  L.  Jun.  Brutus,  and  L.  Tarq.  Collatinus,  to  the  con- 
fulate of  Bafil,  i.  e.  from  the  year  of  Rome  244,  or  245,  50*9 
years  before  Jefus  Chrift,  to  the  year  of  Rome  1294,  the 
fpace  of  1049  years,  the  years  were  accounted  by  the  con- 
fuls; but  from  the  time  of  Bafil,  in  the  year  of  Chrift  541, 
we  find  no  mention  made  of  confuls,  or  confulates  ; but  the 
time  was  then  computed  by  the  years  of  the  emperors' 
reigns,  the  indiftions,  and  thofe  of  the  Chriftian  era. 

Indeed,  for  fome  time  after  the  confulate  of  Bafil,  the 
years  are  marked  thus;  pnjl  confulatum  Baflii , I,  2,  3,  &c. 
(See  the  Fafti  Confulares  of  M.  D’Almeloveen.)  That 
author  reckons  1060  pairs  of  confuls,  befides  the  fubftitute 
confuls,  fuffeffi,  ele&ed  to  fupply  vacancies  by  death  ; and 
yet  there  were  but  1049  years,  and  confequently  only  fo 
many  confulates. 

The  perpetual  confulates  of  the  Eaftern  emperors,  which 
compofe  the  Fafti  Byzantini,  commenced  in  the  year  of  Chrift 
567,  and  ended  in  668,  in  the  laft  year  of  Conftans. 

Conftantine  Pogonatus  would  have  the  confulate  infepar- 
able  from  the  empire  ; which  it  continued  to  be  till  the  time 
of  Conftantine  Porphyrogenetus. 

In  this  form  of  government  the  empire  and  confulate  were 
fo  clofely  united,  that  the  emprefs  Irene  would  needs  affume 
the  confulate  when  (he  was  only  regent  of  the  empire. 

But  the  French  kings,  thofe  of  Italy,  and  the  Saracen 
princes  who  commanded  in  Spain,  taking  on  them  the  title  of 
confuls,  as  well  as  emperors  of  Conftantinople  ; thefe  laft 
defpiftd  it,  and  laid  it  afide  ; fo  that  the  name  was  only 
continued  to  the  magiftrates  of  fome  cities,  and  certain  other 
officers,  as  is  fhewn  by  F.  Pagi. 

Under  the  emperors  there  were  ordinary  confuls , honorary 
conjuls,  and  fuffeffi ; which  laft  alfo  fubfifted  in  the  time  of 
the  republic. 

In  the  middle  age,  we  find  the  word  conful  ufed  for  comes, 
count,  and  proconful,  for  vifeount ; as  is  obferved  by  Spel- 
map,  and  De  Marca. 

And  thus  conful,  in  our  law  books,  fignifies  an  earl.  Bra£L 
lib.  i.  cap.  8.  tells  us,  that  as  comes  is  derived  from  comitatu, 
fo  conful  is  derived  from  corfulendo  : and  in  the  laws  of 
Edward  the  ConfefTor,  mention  is  made  of  vicecomites,  and 
■ viceconfules . 

Consul,  at  prefent,  is  ufed  for  an  officer  eftablifhed  by 
virtue  of  a commiffion  from  the  king,  and  other  princes,  in 
the  ports  and  faftories  of  the  Levant,  on  the  coafts  of  Africa, 
Barbary,  Spain,  and  other  foreign  countries  of  any  con- 
fiderable  trade  ; to  facilitate  and  difpatch  bufinefs,  and  pro- 
tect the  merchants  of  the  nation. 
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Thefe  commillions  were  never  granted  to  perfons,  as  con- 
fuls of  the  French  nation,  under  the  age  of  thirty  years. 
When  the  confulate  is  vacant,  the  nioft  ancient  of  the  de- 
puties of  the  nation  were  to  difeharge  the  function  thereof, 
till  the  vacancy  (hould  be  filled  up  by  the  king. 

The  confuls  are  to  keep  up  a correfpondence  with  the 
minifters  of  England  refiding  in  the  courts  whereon  their 
confulates  depend.  Their  bufinefs  is,  to  fupport  the  com- 
merce and  intereft  of  the  nation  ; to  difpofe  of  the  fums 
given,  and  the  prefents  made,  to  the  lords  and  principals  of 
places : to  obtain  their  protedlion,  and  prevent  the  infults 
of  the  natives  on  the  merchants  of  the  nation.  There  are 
alfo  confuls  of  other  nations  eftablifhed  in  the  Levant,  efpe- 
cially  French  and  Dutch. 

Consuls  alfo  denote  judges  elefted  among  the  merchants 
and  dealers,  in  ports  and  trading  towns,  chiefly  in  France  ; 
to  terminate,  gratis,  and  on  the  fpot,  without  any  procefs, 
fuch  differences  and  demands  as  may  arife  relating  to  their 
merchandizes,  bills  of  exchange,  and  other  articles  of  com- 
merce. 

The  firft  jurifdi&jon  of  confuls  eftablifhed  in  France,  is 
that  of  Tholoufe ; the  edidt  of  whofe  eftablifhment  bears 
date  1549,  under  the  reign  of  king  Henry  II. ; that  of  Paris, 
followed  fourteen  years  afterwards.  By  degrees,  they  were 
eftablifhed  in  moft  of  the  confiderable  trading  towns  in  that 
kingdom. 

Consul,  Chief,  or  Premier  Conful , the  firft  or  chief  of 
the  magiftrates,  who  each  of  them  bore  the  name  of  conful 
io  the  late  coriftitution  of  France,  which  has  been  fucceeaed 
by  its  prefent  military  defpotifm.  Napoleon  Buonaparte, 
the  prefent  emperor  of  Fiance,  was  appointed  chief  conful, 
in  confequence  of  the  revolution  that  took  place  in  1799. 

CONSULAR,  of  or  belonging  to  a conful : as  for  ex- 
ample, a confular  camp,  a confular  army,  the  confular  dig* 
nity the  confular  authority,  and  fo  on. 

Consular  comitia,  and  medals.  See  the  fubftantives. 

CONSULATE,  or  Consulship,  the  office  of  eonful, 
which  was  inftituted  by  the  Romans,  in  the  year  of  Rome 
245,  after  they  expelled  Tarquin  the  Proud. 

CONSULTATION,  in  Law,  a writ  whereby  a caufe, 
formerly  removed  by  prohibition  from  the  ecclefiaftical  court 
to  the  king's  court,  is  returned  thither  again. 

If  the  judges  of  the  king’s  court,  upon  comparing  the 
libel  with  the  fuggeftion  of  the  party,  find  the  fuggeftion 
falfe,  or  not  proved  ; and  therefore  the  caufe  to  be  wrong- 
fully called  from  the  court-chriftian  ; then,  upon  fuch  de- 
liberation, or  confultation,  they  decree  it  to  be  returned 
again,  and  the  writ  obtained  hereon  is  called  a confult- 
ation. 

And,  even  in  ordinary  cafes,  the  writ  of  prohibition  is 
not  abfolutely  final  and  conclufive.  For,  though  the  ground 
be  a proper  one,  in  point  of  law , for  granting  the  prohibi- 
tion, yet,  if  the  faff  that  gave  rife  to  it  be  afterwards  falfi- 
fied,  the  caufe  {hall  be  remanded  to  the  prior  jurifdidlion. 
If,  e.g.  a cuftom  be  pleaded  in  the  fpiritual  court,  a pro- 
hibition ought  to  go,  becaufe  that  court  has  no  authority  to 
try  it ; but,  if  the  faft  of  fuch  a cuftom  be  brought  to  a 
competent  trial,  and  be  there  found  falfe,  a writ  of  confult- 
ation will  be  granted.  For  this  purpofe  the  party  prohi- 
bited may  appear  to  the  prohibition,  and  take  a declaration, 
(which  mull  always  purfue  the  fuggeftion,)  and  fo  plead  to 
iffue  upon  it;  denying  the  contempt,  and  traverfing  the  cuf- 
tom upon  which  the  prohibition  was  grounded  ; and  if  that 
iffue  be  found  for  the  defendant,  he  {hall  then  have  a writ  of 
confultation.  The  writ  of  confultation  may  alfo  be,  and  is 
frequently,  granted  by  the  court  without  any  a&ion  brought  j 
when,  after  a prohibition  iffued,  upon  more  mature  con- 
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fileration,  the  court  are  of  opinion  that  the  matter  fuggefted 
is  not  a good  and  fufficient  ground  to  (top  the  proceedings 
below.  Thus  careful  has  the  law  been,  in  compelling  the 
inferior  courts  to  do  ample  and  fpeedy  juftice  ; in  preventing 
them  from  tranfgreffing  their  due  bounds  ; and  in  allowing 
them  tire  undifturbed  cognizance  of  fuch  caufes  as  by  right, 
founded  on  the  ufage  of  the  kingdom  or  act  of  parliament, 
do  properly  belong  to  their  jurifdiftion.  Blackft.  Com. 
vol.  iii, 

CONSUMMATE  estate.  See  Tenant  by  curtefy. 

CONSUMMATION,  the  end,  period,  or  completion, 
of  any  work. — Thus,  we  fay,  the  confummation  of  all 
things:  meaning  the  end  of  the  world*  By  the  incarnation, 
all  the  prophecies  are  to  be  confummated. 

Confummation  of  marriage  denotes  the  laft  aft  of  mar- 
riage, which  makes  its  accomplifhment. 

CONSUMPTION,  in  Medicine , popularly  named  a de- 
cline, is  a generic  term,  occafionally  applied  to  different 
difeafes,  the  mod;  obvious  fymptoms  of  which  are  a gradual 
decline  of  the  ftrength  and  funftions  of  the  body,  and  a di- 
minution of  its  bulk,  in  confequenee  of  the  decreafe  or  con- 
fumption,  as  it  were,  of  the  fat  and  mufcnlar  parts.  From 
whatever  caufe,  therefore,  the  nutrition  of  the  body  is  im- 
peded, confumption  will  be  the  confequenee.  The  nutri- 
tion of  the  body  may  be  impeded  either  by  fome  great  in- 
ternal difeafe,  which  diflurbs  the  funftions,  efpecially  that 
of  digeftion  ; or  by  deficiency  of  nutriment ; or  by  great 
evacuations  or  difeharges  of  blood,  or  fluids  fecreted  from 
the  blood.  Thefe  confiderations  have  led  nofologifts  to 
treat  of  confumption  under  three  divifions  or  genera,  with 
the  titles  of  Phthifis,  Tales,  and  Atrophia : the  two  hr  ft  be- 
ing produced  by  internal  organic  difeafes  ; the  laft  by  the 
deficiency,  or  the  abftraftion,  or  corruption,  of  nutritious 
matter. 

1.  Phthifis,  $0icpij,  fignifying  confumption  in  general,  is 
confined  to  that  fpecies  which  originates  from  difeafe  of  the 
lungs  : this  form  of  confumption  being  the  moft  frequent 
and  fatal.  It  is  defined  “ emaciation,  with  heftic  fever, 
cough,  and  commonly  with  purulent  expeftoration.”  The 
emaciation  is  occaftoned  by  the  difturbance  in  the  function 
of  digeftion,  which  the  daily  fever  produces ; by  the  im- 
pediment to  the  function  of  refpiration,  which  the  difeafed 
lungs  are  unable  to  carry  on ; and  by  the  great  difeharges 
by  expeftoration,  fweating,  or  diarrhoea,  which  latter  fre- 
quently alternate  with  each  other. 

2.  Tabes,  which,  in  the  Latin  language,  is  fynonymous 
with  phthifis  in  the  Greek,  has  been  arbitrarily  reltrifted  by 
nofologifts  to  that  form  of  confumption,  which  is  not  ac- 
companied by  cough.  It  is  defined,  “ emaciation,  with 
heftic  fever.”  Any  local  difeafe  of  long  continuance,  fuch 
as  abfeeffes,  ulcers,  See.  which  excites  a heftic  fever,  may 
become  the  origin  of  a tabes.  But  the  moft  frequent  occur- 
rence of  tabes  is  obferved  in  fcrofulous  habits,  the  fero- 
fula  being  always  flow  in  its  progrefs : and  one  of  the 
moft  common  varieties  of  tabes  arifes,  where  fcrofula  at- 
tacks the  glands  of  the  mefentery.  In  this  cafe  emaciation 
is  produced,  not  only  by  the  difturbance  of  funftions,  and 
the  fweats  of  the  heftic  fever,  but  by  the  phyiical  impedi- 
ment to  the  nutrition  of  the  body,  occafioned  by  the  morbid 
condition  of  the  mefenteric  glands,  through  which  the  chyle 
cannot  pafs,  in  order  to  enter  the  thoracic  duft,  and  thence 
to  be  poured  into  the  blood-veffels. 

3.  Atrophia,  derived  from  the  primitive  particle  os,  and 
nutria , implying  defeat  of  nouri/hmentfhas  been  adopted 

to  denote  the  Ample  emaciation  and  lofs  of  ftrength,  which 
is  not  accompanied  with  heftic  fever,  nor  originates  from 
any  organic  difeafe  5 but  depends  altogether  on  the  priva? 


tion,  corruption,  or  abftraftion,  of  that  which  would  other- 
wife  fupport  the  ftrength  of  the  body.  It  is  defined,  “ema- 
ciation, without  fever.”  Hence  atrophia  occurs  in  thofe 
who  have  fuffered  great  evacuations,  as  from  falivation,  hse-. 
morrhage,  fweat,  leucorrhaea,  &c.  ; in  thofe  from  whom 
nutriment  is  abftrafted  in  undue  proportion  to  their  ftrength 
and  digeftive  powers,  as  in  nuries  fuckling  ftout  children, 
or  continuing  them  at  the  brealt  too  long  ; and  in  thofe 
whofe  nutriment  is  corrupted,  as  the  fait  provifions,  which 
excite  feurvy. 

For  a view  of  the  nature  and  requifite  treatment  of  the 
different  kinds  of  confumption,  fee  the  following  articles  : 
Tabes  Mefenterica  (or  Mefenteric  Confumption),  and 
Atrophy.  Savage’s  Nofol.  Method.  Clafs  x.  ord.  1. 
Cullen’s  Synoplis  Nofol.  Clafs  i.  ord.  4.  and  Clafs  iii. 
ord.  1. 

Consumption,  Pulmonary,  the  phthifis  pulmonalis  of 
medical  writers,  from  or  $0 iui,  corrumpo,  confumo,  a 

diftreffing  and  very  fatal  difeafe,  diftinguilhed  by  the  occur- 
rence of  a frequent  cough,  with  expeftoration  of  puriform 
matter,  heftic  fever,  emaciation,  and  debility ; tp  which, 
in  the  latter  ftages,  colliquative  fweats,  often  alternating 
with  diarrhoea,  fupervene. 

In  this  difeafe  the  number,  degree,  and  progrefs,  of  the 
fymptoms  are  extremely  various,  in  different  cafes.  It 
ufually  commences  in  an  infidious  manner,  with  a flight  and 
fhort  cough,  which  is  often  little  remarked  by  thofe  affefted 
with  it,  but  foon  becomes  habitual ; or  with  an  occafional 
cough,  which  is  more  fevere.  At  the  fame  time,  the 
breathing  becomes  eafily  hurried  by  any  bodily  motion,  the 
patient  grows  leaner,  and  becomes  languid  and  indolent. 
In  this  ffate  he  fometimes  continues  for  a year,  or  even  for 
two  years,  without  making  any  complaint,  excepting  that 
he  is  affefted  by  cold  more  readily  than  ufual,  which  fre- 
quently increafes  his  cough,  and  produces  catarrh.  This, 
however,  is  fometimes  relieved,  is  fuppofed  to  have  arifen 
from  cold  alone,  and  therefore  gives  no  alarm  either  to  the 
patient  or  to  his  friends,  nor  leads  them  to  take  any  precau- 
tion. But  upon  fome  occafion  of  catching  cold,  as  we  com- 
monly fpeak,  the  cough  becomes  more  confiderable ; is  par- 
ticularly troublefcme,  when  the  patient  lies  down  at  night, 
and  in  this  ftate  continues  longer  than  is  ufual  in  the  cafe  of 
a limple  catarrh.  This  may  more  particularly  attraft  at- 
tention, if  the  increafe  and  continuance  of  cough  occur  durf 
ing  the  fummer  feafon. 

The  cough,  in  many  inftances,  continues  for  a long  time 
dry,  or  without  any  expeftoration  ; frequently,  however,  it 
is  accompanied,  from  the  firft,  with  an  expeftoration  of  3 
blackifh  or  blueifh  mucus,  or  of  tough  phlegm  ; the  expec- 
toration being  generally  moft  confiderable  in  the  morning, 
in  confequenee  of  the  accumulation  of  the  matter  during 
deep.  This  matter  becomes  by  degrees  more  .copious*  more 
vifeid,  and  more  opake  ; at  length  of  a yellow  or  greenifn 
colour,  and  of  a purulent  appearance,  fometimes  ftreaked. 
with  blood.  As  thefe  changes  take  place,  and  the  cough 
increafes,  the  breathing  at  the  fame  time  becomes  mere  dif- 
ficult, and  the  emaciation  and  weakness  go  on  alfo  in  ere  a f- 
ing.  In  the  female,  as  the  difeafe  advances,  and  fometimes 
early  in  its  progrefs,  the  menfes  ceafe  to  flow  ; and  this  cir- 
cumftance,  although  doubtlefs  an  effeft,  the  fex  themfeivea 
are  generally  difpofed  to  believe  to  be  the  foie  or  principal 
caufe  of  the  difeafe.  During  this  progrefs  fome  pain  is 
commonly  felt  in  the  thorax,  at  firft  under  the  fternum,  ef- 
pecially, or  airnoft  folely , on  the  occafion  of  coughing  : 
but  very  often  there,  is  a pain  in  one  fide,  fometimes  dull 
and  oppreffive,  fometimes  {harp  a®d  (hooting,  and  fuch  as 
to  prevent  the  perfoa  from  lying  eafy  upon  that  fide.  Even 
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•when  no  pain  is  felt,  it  generally  happens  that  phthifical  fudden  variations  of  the  atmofpheric  temperature ; by  com* 
perfons  cannot  lie  eaiily  on  one  of  their  lides,  the  difficulty  prelfing  the  cheft  by  tight  bandages,  & c.  Of  fome  o(  tilde 
of  breathing  being  increafed,  and  the  cough  excited  by  the  caufes  we  (hall  fpealc  more  particularly, 
attempt.  A great  majority  of  the  cafes  of  pulmonary  confumption 

Thrfe  fymptoms  have  feldom  continued  long,  before  the  is  referred,  by  the  fufferers,  to  a common  cold  or  catarrh,  as 
tnilfe  becomes  frequent,  fometimes  to  a conliderable  degree,  their  origin;  the  expectoration  of  mucus,  which  belongs  to 
without  much  of  the  other  fymptoms  of  fever.  As  it  pro-  catarrh,  being  gradually  changed  to  an  expectoration  of  pu6, 
.ceeds,  the  /kin  becomes  dry  and  hot,  efpecially  the  palms  and  a heCtic  fever  fuperver.ing.  But  Dr.  Cullen  thinks  that 
of  the  hands  and  foies  of  the  feet  ; a circumfcribed  fluffi  ap-  this  fuppofition  is  not  eafily  to  be  admitted;  inafmuch  as 
pears  on  the  cheeks ; tranfient  chills  are  often  felt  by  the  catarrh  is  properly  an  affeCtion  of  the  mucous  glands  of  the 
■ patient,  or  he  is  exceedingly  fenfible  to  cold  ; and  commonly  trachea  and  bronchia,  analogous  to  coryza,  and  lefs  violent 
a regular  morning  and  evening  febrile  paroxyfm  takes  place,  kinds  of  fore-throat,  which  very  feldom  terminate  in  fup- 
the  evening  exacerbation  being  always  the  moll  confiderable,  puration.  He  is  of  opinion,  that  the  apparent  catarrh, 
and  terminating  in  i'weats  -during  the  night.  in  fuch  inftances,  was  in  faft  the  beginning  of  phthifis,  for 

The  mind  is  generally  little  or  not  at  all  impaired  during  which  it  may  have  been  miftaken,  as  the  refemblatice  be* 
the  progrefs  of  pulmonary  confumption  ; fometimes  it  is  tween  the  two  is  fo  great  as  commonly  to  preclude  the 
even  more  acute  than  in  the  previous  ftate  of  health  ; and  means  of  difcrimination.  This  difficulty,  however,  he  ad* 
the  patient  is  generally  confident  of  recovery,  and  his  fpirits  rnits,  preffcs  upon  us  the  neceffity  of  paying  minute  atten* 
buoyed  up  by  hope  to  the  laft  extremity.  But  the  gradual  tion  to  every  catarrhal  cough,  efpecially  in  thofe  who  bear 
lofs  of  fleffi  and  ftrength,  the  ffiarpnefs  of  the  features,  the  marks  of  the  temperament  which  is  predifpofed  to  confump- 
pearly  vvhitenefs  of  the  eyes,  the  incurvation  of  the  nails,  and  tion.  This  obfervation  has  been  inculcated,  indeed,  from 
fometimes  the  lofs  of  the  hair,  but  too  evidently  mark  the  ancient  times.  “ Quod  fi  mali  plus  ell,”  fays  Celfus,  “ et 
decay  of  the  bodily  functions.  At  length  a colliquative  vera  phthifis  eft,  inter  initia  protinus  occurrere  neceffarium 
diarrhoea,  fometimes  occurring  together,  but  moft  commonly  eft  ; neque  enim  facile  hie  morbus,  cum  iriveteraverit,  evin- 
alternating,  with  the  night  fweats,  contributes  ft <11  farther  . citur.”  lib.  iii.  cap.  22.  The  attention  of  friends  and  parents 
to  reduce  the  patient’s  ftrength  ; and  death  is  frequently  cannot,  indeed,  be  too  ftrongly  urged  upon  this  point;  to 
preceded  by  oedema  of  the  feet  and  legs,  and  aphthae  in  the  negleft  the  flighted  catarrhal  affection,  which  continues 
mouth  and  throat,  and  occalionally  by  delirium.  longer  than  the  ufual  fhert  period  of  a few  days,  is  to  neg- 

Great  numbers  of  people  are  repeatedly  expofed  with  im-  left  the  only  period  of  fuppreffing  a difeafe,  which  almoft 
punity  to  the  circumftances  which  excite  confumption  of  the  invariably  tends  to  fatality. 

lungs;  it  is  only  on  a conftitution  of  a peculiar  nature,  pre-  Haemoptyfis,  or  fpitting  of  blood,  is  enumerated  among 
di.fpofed  to  the  difeafe,  that  thefe  exciting  caufes  operate,  the  caufes  of  confumption,  and  certainly  very  frequently 
This  predifpofition  is  frequently  hereditary,  defeending  from  precedes  it.  But  this  occurrence  may,  perhaps,  be  confi- 
parents  whom  the  difeafe  had  attacked,  or  who  had,  at  fome  dertd  ftill  more  than  catarrhal  fymptoms,  as  a fign  of  the 
period  of  their  lives,  been  affefted  with  fome  form  of  fero-  commencement,  and  not  a caufe,  of  the  difeafe  ; more  efpe- 
fula.  It  is  marked  by  a peculiar  inftability  and  weaknefs  of  cially  when  it  occurs  independently  of  external  violence, 
the  vafcular  fyftem,  more  efpecially  of  the  lungs ; inafmuch  Numerous  inftances  of  haemoptyfis  have  occurred,  from 
as  the  perfon  is  fubjeft  to  frequent  catarrh,  and  fpitting  of  blows  and  wounds,  in  which  ulceration  did  not  enfue,  or  at 
blood.  It  is  alfo  diftinguifhed  by  external  peculiarities  of  leaft  was  of  ffiort  duration,  and  did  not  materially  injure  the 
form  and  appearance.  Perfons  poffeffing  what  has  been  de-  conftitution.  But  when  it  comes  on  without  any  obvious 
nominated  the  fanguine  temperament,  namely,  having  fine  external  caufe,  and  efpecially  in  perfons  of  one  or  ether  of 
{kin,  with  large  veins,  foft  hair,  light  eyes,  a florid  com-  the  temperaments  already  deferibed,  ulceration,  expeftora- 
plexion,  tall  and  thin  perfon,  long  (lender  neck,  narrow  tion  of  pus,  and  all  the  diftreffing  fymptoms  of  phthifis  are 
cheft,  and  projecting  fhoulders,  may  be  confidered  as  having  generally  to  he  apprehended.  In  fuch  cafes,  there  is  either 
the  phthifical  predifpofition  : and  thofe  of  the  fanguineo-me-  a peculiar  tendernefs  of  the  vafcular  fyliem  in  the  lungs;  or4 
lancholic  temperament,  combining  with  the  fine  lk in  and  what  is  perhaps  more  generally  the  faft,  an  incipient  ob- 
complexion,  and  (lender  form  of  the  former,  the  dark  hair  ftruftion,  as  tubercles,  which  render  the  (mail  veftels  liable 
and  eyes,  and  dilated  pupils  of  the  melancholic  temperament,  to  give  way,  when  the  circulation  through  them  is  increafed 
This  combination  conftitutes  in  general  a temperament  of  by  any  exertion,  or  receives  an  irregular  impetus  from  the 
peculiar  beauty;  but  in  the  eyes  of  the  medical  phyiiogno-  aftion  of  coughing,  occaiiontd  by  cold.  In  this  way  catarrh 
raift,  a fenfe  of  its  delicacy  is  not  the  leaft  impreffion  which  may  lay  the  foundation  of  phthifis.  Spitting  of  blood,  how- 
it  excites.  Phthifis  fometimes  occurs  alfo  in  perfons  who  ever,  if  not  among  the  firft  fymptoms,  very  frequently  occurs 
may  be  faid  to  poffefs  a fanguineo-phlegmatic  temperament,  in  the  courfe  of  the  difeafe,  efpecially  in  the  ftage  of  puru= 
i.  e.  who  have  the  (lender  form  and  delicate  conftitution,  lent  cxpeftoration. 

with  an  habitually  pale  complexion,  and  without  the  difpofi-  When  inflammation  of  the  lungs  terminates  in  extenfive 
tion  to  acute  inflammation,  which  belongs  to  the  fanguine:  fuppuration,  producing  one  or  more  collections  of  purulent 

it  occurs  occafionally  too  in  temperaments  almoft  entirely  matter,  termed  vomica,  the  great  iiritation  often  produces 
melancholic.  See  Temperament.  lieftic  fever,  which,  together  with  the  cxpeftoration  of  pus. 

In  thofe  who  have  a conftitutional  predifpofition  to  the  continues  after  the  vomicae  burit,  and  the  patient  is  cut  oft 
phthifical  ftate  of  the  lungs,  the  difeafe  is  excited  by  various  with  the  ordinary  train  of  fymptoms  belonging  to  phthifis. 
caufes  of  irritation  in  thofe  organs.  Thus  it  is  frequently  Perfons  who  are  occupied  in  various  employments,  by 
induced  by  common  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  or  their  which  the  air  they  breathe  is  contaminated  with  various  fub- 
membranes,  by  pleurify,  peripneunsony,  catarrh,  whooping-  ftances,  in  the  form  of  a fine  powder,  are  peculiarly  liable  to 
cough,  afthma,  and  the  cough  connected  with  meafles;  by  be  feized  with  phthifis.  Thus  hair- dreffers,  bakeis,  mafons, 

. Frequent  over-exertion  of  the  lungs  in  fpeaking,  finging,  or  bricklayers’-labourers,  laboratory-men,  coal-heavets,  and 
Blowing  mufical  inftruments ; by  infpiring  certain  kinds  of  chimney-fweepers,  are  frequently  fubj eft  to  the  moft  obfti- 
iuft.or  vapour;  by  hmmoptyfis,  or  fpitting  of  blood;  by  nate  pulmonic  difeafes ; as  are  alfo,  in  an  equal  degree,  the 
! " ‘ - 3 Z 2 dreffers 
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dreffers  of  flax  and  feathers,  and  the  workmen  in  the  ware- 
houfes  of  leather-ft-llers.  Many  perfons,  thus  engaged, 
druggie  a long  time  with  a conflant,  hard,  troublefome 
cough,  which  at  length  terminates  in  confumption.  See 
Willan  on  Difeafes  in  London,  p.  301. 

The  exanthematous  difeafes,  fuch  as  fmall-pox  and 
mealies,  the  latter  of  which,  more  particularly,  often  lays 
the  foundation  of  confumption,  feem  to  operate  by  occa- 
sioning fome  morbid  change  in  the  conditution,  which  may 
be  confidered  rather  as  a predifpofition  than  an  adlual  date 
of  difeafe.  Dr.  Cullen  attributes  this  change  to  an  acrimony 
left  in  the  fluids  by  thefe  exanthemata,  which  he  believes  to 
be  the  fame  with  the  acrimony  which  prevails  in  fcrofula. 
But  if  we  would  avoid  hypothetical  language,  all  that  can 
be  faid  is,  Amply,  that  a predifpofition  to  phthifis  and  to 
fcrofula  is  occafioned  by  thefe  difeafes.  The  mealies,  in- 
deed, may  m t only  induce  the  predifpofition,  but,  by  the 
irritating  cough  which  it  leaves  behind,  may  aftually  occa- 
fion  a confumption  of  the  lungs. 

The  venereal  difeafe,  or  the  irritation  of  the  mercurial 
medicines  neceffary  for  its  cure,  or  both  combined,  appear 
aifo  to  excite  a predifpofition,  and  lay  the  foundation  of 
confumption. 

Dr.  Cullen  has  enumerated,  amo>ng  the  exciting  caufes  of 
phthifis  pulmonalis,  and  as  the  moll  frequent  of  them  all, 
tubercles  in  the  lungs.  In  the  majority  of  cafes  thefe  un- 
doubtedly exill;  but  we  mull  confider  them  as  conllituting 
the  efifential  part  of  the  difeafe  itfelf,  and,  if  not  originally 
induced  by  fome  of  the  caufes  above  enumerated,  excited  into 
a Hate  of  activity  by  fome  one  of  them,  perhaps  mod  fre- 
quently by  the  common  catarrh.  Of  the  pulmonary  tu- 
bercles, the  bell  morbid  anatomill  of  the  times  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account. 

There  is  no  morbid  appearance,  he  fays,  fo  common  in 
the  lungs  as  that  of  tubercles.  Thefe  confill  of  rounded, 
firm,  white  bodies,  interfperfed  through  their  fubllance. 
They  are,  I believe,  formed  in  the  cellular  ftrudlure,  which 
connects  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs  together,  and  are  not  a 
morbid  affe&ion  of  glands,  as  has  been  frequently  imagined. 
There  is  no  glandular  ftru&ure  in  the  cellular  connedting 
membrane  of  the  lungs;  and  on  the  infide  of  the  branches 
ef  the  trachea,  where  there  are  follicles,  tubercles  have  never 
been  feen.  They  are  at  firfl  very  fmall,  being  not  larger 
than  the  heads  of  very  fmall  pins;  and  in  this  cafe  are  fre- 
quently accumulated  in  very  fmall  cluders.  The  fmaller 
tubercles  of  a duller  probably  grow  together,  and  form  one 
larger  tubercle.  The  moll  ordinary  fize  of  tubercles  is  about 
that  of  a garden  pea;  but  they  are  fubjedl  in  this  refpedt  to 
much  variety.  They  adhere  pretty  clofely  to  the  fubllance 
of  the  lungs,  and  have  no  peculiar  covering  or  capfule,  and 
have  little  or  no  vafcularity.  When  cut  into,  they  are  found 
to  confill  of  a white  fmooth  fubllance,  having  great  firmnefs, 
and  often  contain  in  part  a thick  curdly  pus.  But  when  the 
pus  is  in  confiderable  quantity,  it  is  thinner,  and  refembles 
very  much  the  pus  from  a common  fore.  In  catting  into 
the  fubllance  of  the  lungs,  a number  of  abfeefles  is  fbme- 
times  found,  from  pretty  large  tubercles  having  advanced  to 
a Hate  of  fuppuration.  In  the  interllices  between  thefe  tu- 
bercles, the  lungs  are  frequently  of  a harder,  firmer  texture, 
with  the  cells  in  a great  meafure  obliterated.  The  texture 
of  the  lungs  on  many  occafions,  however,  round  the  bounda- 
ries of  an  abfeefs,  is  perfectly  natural. 

I have  fometimes.  Dr.  Bailiie  continues,  feen  a number  of 
fmall  abfeefles  interfperfed  through  the  lungs,  each  of  which 
was  not  larger  than  a pea.  The  pus  in  thefe  is  rather  thicker 
.than  what  arifes  from  common  inflammation,  and  refembles 
fcrofulou#  pus.  It  is  probable  that  thefe  abfeefles  have  bean 
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produced  by  a number  of  fmall  fcattered  tubercles  taking  on 
the  procefs  of  fuppuration.  The  lungs  immediately  fur- 
ronnding  thefe  abfeefles  are  often  of  a perfedlly  healthy 
ftrudlure,  none  of  the  cells  being  clofed  up  by  adhefions.- 
See  Baillie’s  Morbid  Anatomy,  p.  66,  et  feq. 

This  accurate  delineation  of  the  condition  of  the  lungs  in 
the  laft  ftage  of  confumption,  fufficiently  evinces  the  impef- 
iibility  of  a cure  by  medicine,  and  may  contribute  farther  to 
enforce  an  attention  to  its  earlieft  fymptoms. 

It  mull  not  be  omitted,  however,  that  although  the 
fhghteft  fymptoms  of  catarrh  often  prove  the  commence- 
ment of  a fatal  phthifis ; on  the  other  hand,  catarrh  does 
occalionally  put  on  the  appearance  of  phthifis,  yet  terminate 
well.  Dr.  Willan  obferves,  in  his  “ Reports  on  the  Difeafes 
in  London,”  “ many  perfons  who  had  catarrhal  coughs  in 
March,  were  farther  affefted  with  fpitting  of  blood,  thick, 
vifeid  expe&oration,  pains  within  the  cheft,  hedlic  fever, 
and  diarrhoea,  interchanging  with  night  fweats,  but  reco- 
vered notwithftanding  in  the  month  of  April.”  He  con- 
cludes “ that  ulcerations  in  the  lungs  had  not  been  produced, 
and  that  the  expedlorated  fluid,  fo  alarming  in  its  appear- 
ance, was  perhaps  only  compofed  of  a puriform  fecretion, 
and  an  increafed  difeharge  of  mucus,  circumftances  ufual 
under  other  membranous  inflammation.”  Reports,  p.  4 and 
147.  But  it  mud  be  added,  that  diffedlion  has  (hewn,  that 
even  this  condition  of  lungs  has  proved  fatal,  with  the  ufual 
fymptoms  of  phthifis. 

To  aid  in  diftinguilhing  whether  the  matter  expectorated 
be  pus,  or  mucus  only,  feveral  tefts  have  been  propofed ; 
which,  taken  together,  may  afford  us  the  means  of  an  accu- 
rate conclufion.  1.  The  colour;  mucus  being  naturally 
tranfparent,  and  pus  always  opake.  When  mucus  becomes 
opake,  as  it  fometimes  does,  it  becomes  white,  yellow,  or 
greenifh;  but  the  laft  mentioned  colour  is  hardly  ever  fo  re- 
markable in  mucus  as  in  pus.  2.  The  confidence;  mucus 
is  more  vifeid  and  coherent,  fo  as  not  readily  to  be  diffufed 
in  water;  pus  is  more  readily  friable,  being  broken  into 
ragged  fragments  by  a little  agitation  in  water.  3.  The 
fmell;  no  odour  is  in  general  perceived  in  mucus,  but  fre- 
quently in  pus.  4.  The  fpecific  gravity;  it  being  ufual  for 
the  mucus  of  the  lungs  to  fwim  on  the  furface  of  water,  and 
for  pus  to  fink  in  it ; but  in  this  we  may  be  deceived,  as  pus 
which  has  entangled  a great  deal  of  air  may  fwim,  and 
mucus  that  is  free  from  air  may  fink.  5.  The  mixture 
which  is  difcernible  in  the  matter  brought  up;  for  if  a yel- 
low or  greenifh  matter  appears  furrouuded  with  a quantity 
of  tranfparent  or  lefs  opake  and  lefs  coloured  matter,  the 
more  drongly  coloured  may  be  generally  confidered  as  pus. 
6.  Chemical  teds.  Mr.  Charles  Darwin’s  experiments  fhewed 
that  the  vitriolic  acid  diflolves  both  mucus  and  pus,  but  moil 
readily  the  former;  that  if  water  be  added  to  fuch  a folution 
of  mucus,  this  is  feparated,  and  either  fwims  on  the  furface, 
or,  divided  into  fiocculi,  is  fufpended  in  the  liquor;  whereas, 
when  water  is  added  to  a like  folution  of  pus,  this  falls  to 
the  bottom,  or  by  agitation  is  diffufed  fo  as  to  exhibit  an 
uniformly  turbid  liquor.  Again  he  fhewed,  that  a folution 
of  caudie  potafs,  after  fome  time,  diflolves  mucus,  and  ge- 
nerally pus;  and  if  water  be  added  to  fuch  folutions,  the 
pus  is  precipitated,  but  the  mucus  not. 

With  refpedl  to  the  prognojis  in  confumption,  its  tenden- 
cy in  general  mud  be  confidered  as  extremely  bad.  In  con- 
ditutiojas,  where  all  the  delicacy  of  the  temperaments  be- 
fore deferibed  is  obferved,  and  more  efpecially  if  an  heredi- 
tary predifpofition  can  be  traced,  the  mod  trivial  fymptoms 
are  alaiming.  The  particular  degree  of  danger  mud  be  efti- 
mated  from  thefe  circumdances,  from  the  mode  in  which 
the  difeafe  commenced,  from  its  duration,  and  the  flownefs 
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Of  rapidity  of  its  progrefs,  the  number  and  degree  of  the 
fymptoms  prefent,and  the  effe<!fts  which  medicine  has  already 
produced.  The  following  aphorifms,  the  refult  of  Dr,  Cul- 
len’s obfervation,  are  worthy  of  attention. 

“ A phthifis  pulmonalis,  from  haemoptylis,  is  more  fre- 
quently recovered  from,  than  one  from  tubercles. 

“ A phthifis  from  a fuppuration,  in  confequence  of  pneu- 
monic inflammation,  is  that  which  mod  rarely  occurs  in  this 
climate  ; and  a phthifis  does  not  always  follow  fuch  fuppu- 
ration, when  the  abfcefs  formed  foon  breaks,  and  difcharges 
a laudable  pus : but,  if  the  abfcefs  continue  long  (hut  up, 
and,  till  after  a confiderable  degree  of  heftic  has  been  form- 
ed, a phthifis  is  then  produced,  equally  dangerous  as  that 
from  other  caufes. 

“ A phthifis  from  tubercles  has,  I think,  been  recover- 
ed : but  it  is,  of  all  others,  the  moll  dangerous ; and,  when 
arifing  from  a hertditary  taint,  is  almoft  certainly  fatal. 

“ The  danger  of  a phthifis,  from  whatever  caufe  it  may 
have  arifen,  is  moft  certainly  to  be  judged  of  by  the  degree 
to  which  the  hedtic  and  its  confequences  have  arrived.  From 
a certain  degree  of  emaciation,  debility,  profufe  fweating, 
and  diarrhoea,  no  perlon  recovers. 

“ A mania  coming  on,  has  been  found  to  remove  all  the 
fymptoms,  and  fometimes  has  entirely  cured  the  difeafe;  but, 
in  other  cafes,  upon  the  going  off  of  the  mania,  the  phthifis 
lias  recurred,  and  proved  fatal. 

The  pregnancy  of  women  has  often  retarded  the  pro- 
grefs  of  a phthifis,  but  commonly  it  is  only  till  after  delivery, 
when  the  fymptoms  of  phthifis  return  with  violence,  and 
foon  prove  fatal.”  Firft  Lines,  parag.  898. 

Treatment.  It  will  readily  appear,  from  what  has  been 
faid  above,  that  the  cure  of  pulmonary  confumption  mud  be 
exceedingly  difficult  ; in  the  latter  Itages,  perhaps  impof- 
fible.  Many  inftances,  however,  have  occurred,  where  the 
attention  of  the  patient  to  the  incipient  fymptoms,  and  his 
early  adoption  and  Heady  purfuit  of  proper  meafures,  have 
averted  the  fatality  of  the  difeafe.  When  it  is  deeply 
rooted,  alleviation  of  the  fufferings  is  all  that  can  be  hoped 
for. 

The  treatment  of  a beginning  confumption  will  depend 
much  upon  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  patient,  as  well 
as  on  the  nature  of  its  origin,  and  of  the  fymptoms  which 
it  exhibits  ; but  molt  particularly  upon  the  prevalence  of  an 
inflammatory  difpofition,  or  of  a general  debility  of  the  ha- 
bit ; thefe  oppolite  ftates  being  both  accompanied  by  great 
irritability  ; and  the  principal  indications  will  be  to  diminifh 
the  inflammatory  adlion  and  irritability  ; and  in  the  latter 
ftate,  juft  mentioned,  to  avoid  debilitating  meafures,  and  to 
fupport  the  ftrength  as  much  as  is  confident  with  the  inflam- 
matory irritation  that  may  exift. 

Where  there  is  confiderable  ftrength,  and  a complexion 
{till  florid,  if  there  is  much  pain  in  the  cheft,  or  if  the  pulfe 
be  quick  and  {harp,  perhaps  frnall  bleedings  from  the  arm 
may  be  reforted  to,  and  occafionally  repeated;  or  blood  may 
be  drawn  from  the  cheft,  near  the  feat  of  the  pain,  by  means 
of  leeches  or  cupping.  But  this  difeharge  fliould  he  always 
effefted  after  a cautious  examination  of  the  circumftances  ; 
for  the  debility  which  is  apt  but  too  fpeedily  to  enfue,  may 
be  thus  accelerated,  and,  with  it,  the  worft  fymptoms  of 
the  difeafe.  It  is  now  well  underftood,  that  the  appearance 
of  the  bufFy  coat  on  the  blood  drawn,  is  by  no  means  alone 
an  evidence  of  the  neceffity  of  drawing  more  ; for  it  will 
appear  in  phthifis,  nearly  as  long  as  the  arteries  have  power 
to  propel  it.  The  old  dodlrines  refpedfting  the  huffy  coat, 
have  doubtlefs  led  to  much  practical  error  ; but  no  one  now 
confiders  pregnancy  a difeale  which  requires  cenftant  blood- 
letting ; or  ufes  the  lancet  jn  the  hot  ftage  of  an  interacrUent 


fever,  although  under  both  thefe  circamftanees,  the  huffy 
coat  is  conftantly  found.  In  confumption  occurring,  as  it 
moft  commonly  does,  in  delicate  habits,  the  practice  of  re- 
peated venefediion  decidedly  accelerates  the  fatal  courfe  of 
the  difeafe.  Blifters,  on  different  parts  of  the  cheft,  will 
better  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  relieving  a local  inflammatory 
difpofition.  Iffues  and  fetons  have  a fimilar  effedt,  but  the 
conftant  difeharge  tends  to  debilitate,  and  the  irritation  to- 
counteract,  in  fome  meafure,  the  good  effedt6  of  the  evacu- 
ation. 

During  the  ufe  of  blifters,  or  other  local  difeharge,  the 
internal  ufe  of  medicines,  which  have  been  denominated  re- 
frigerant, may  be  alfo  reforted  to  with  fome  advantage  ; 
fuch  are  acids,  efpecially  the  vegetable,  and  certain  neutral 
falts,  as  cryftals  of  tartar,  nitre,  &c.  The  laft  named  fait 
has  been  ftrongly  recommended  by  Dr.  Dickfon,  (fee  Med, 
Obf.  and  Inquiries,  vol.  iv.  p.  208.)  efpecially  where  there 
is  hxmoptyfis,  adminiftered  in  frnall  dofes  frequently ; “ when 
given  early  in  an  hxmoptoe,”  he  fays,  “ I can  almoft  equal- 
ly depend  upon  it,  as  upon  the  cortex  peruvianus  in  a ge- 
nuine intermittent.”  But  general  experience  does  not  war- 
rant this  encomium  to  its  extent.  We  believe  the  digitalis 
to  he  the  moft  efficacious  medicine,  in  repreffing  that  inflam- 
matory adtion  of  the  arterial  fyftem  at  large,  and  of  the 
pulmonary  arteries  in  particular,  which  commonly  gees  on 
at  the  commencement  of  phthifis,  whether  accompanied  by 
fpitting  of  blood  or  not.  The  latter  it  commonly  fuppreffes, 
and  we  have  frequently  feen  a febrile  irritation,  bordering 
on  heCtic,  attended  with  a {harp  and  quick  pulfe,  a dry 
ringing  cough,  and  commencing  emaciation,  fpeedily  fubfiie 
under  its  adminiftration.  The  digitalis  may  be  given  in 
combination  with  the  acids,  or  with  nitre,  in  a mucilaginous 
liquid.  The  ceruffa  acetata,  or  acetite  of  lead,  was  former- 
ly employed  in  confiderable  dofes,  efpecially  by  the  conti- 
nental phyficians,  with  the  view  of  counteracting  inflam- 
matory aition,  and  of  fnppreffing  hannoptyfis.  The  medi- 
cine, it  would  appear,  is  poffefl'ed  of  fome  efficacy  ; but 
the  danger  of  inducing  paralyfis,  and  colica  piCtonum,  and 
other  effects,  which  refult  from  the  poifon  of  lead,  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  deter  us  from  its  ufe.  Where  the  inflammatory 
aCtion  is  high,  we  fliould  be  cautious  in  employing  opiates, 
with  a view  to  allay  the  cough ; as,  in  fuch  cales,  opium 
in  any  form  proves  too  ftimulating  ; but  where  there  is  lan- 
guor and  debility,  and  lefs  of  the  fanguine  temperament, 
and  the  cough  extremely  haraffing,  opiates  may  be  employed 
with  benefit ; they  will  fave  the  ftrength  of  the  patient,  by 
appealing  the  inceffant  irritation  of  coughing,  which  tends 
to  wear  him  down,  and  deprive  him  of  fieep. 

Medicine,  however,  will  not  alone  fecure  the  patient  from 
the  deleterious  progrefs  of  the  difeafe.  He  will  be  required 
to  pay  ftridt  attention  to  his  diet,  and  to  every  external  cir- 
cumftance  that  can  influence  the  functions  of  the  body.  His 
meat  and  drink,  bis  cloathing,  his  exercife,  his  fieep,  and 
even  his  amufements,  muft  be  regulatedjWith  a rigid  corredt- 
nefs,  fo  that  the  whole  may  combine,  with  medicine,  to  ac- 
complish the  fameobjedt,  that  of  ridding  the  conftitution  of 
a difeafe  of  fatal  tendency,  and  reftoring  it  to  its  healthy 
condition.  Diet,  regimen,  and  medicine,  muft  become,  as 
it  were,  the  bufinefs  of  the  patient.  He  muft  regulate  hi3 
life  chiefly  upon  this  principle  ; that  every  thing  which  can 
heat  or  irritate  the  body,  or  excite  any  increafed  or  irregular 
adtion  of  the  arterial  fyftem,  muft  be  fhunned  ; and  every 
meafure  which  can  fupport  the  conftitution,  without  infring- 
ing on  the  laft-mentioned  precept,  zealoufly  adopted. 

The  diet  of  the  confumptive,  in  the  early  ftage,  of  which 
we  now  fpeak,  fhould  be  light  and  nourifhing,  and  fuch  as 
is  found  to  be  adapted  to  bos  digeftive  powers.  Animal  food- 
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fhould  be  avoided  ; and  vegetable  matter?,  in  the  various 
forms  of  preparation,  with  the  ripe  faccharme  and  fub-acid 
fruits,  and  milk,  be  made  the  exclufive  nourifliment  of  the 
patient.  Milk  is  particularly  ferviceable,  as  being  very  nu- 
tritious, and  eafily  digeftible,  without  ftimulating  the  fyf- 
tem,  and  ffiould  be  confidered  as  the  bafis  of  the  patient’s 
diet.  In  fome  habits,  however,  where  the  digeftive  powers 
are  feeble,  or  where  there  is  a peculiar  idiofyncrafy,  cow’s 
milk  is  not  readily  digefted  ; a load  at  the  ftomach,  or  acef- 
cency,  or  head-ach,  enfue  after  it  is  taken.  In  fuch  cafes, 
the  whey  which  is  produced  by  feparating  the  cheefy  part, 
or  the  butter-milk  which  is  left  after  the  feparation  of  the 
oily  part,  or  butter,  may  be  fubftituted  with  advantage. 
Or  the  patient  may”  have  recourfe  to  the  lighter  milk  of  the 
goat  or  the  afs,  which  contains  a fmaller  proportion  of  thofe 
heavy  parts.  The  acidity  which  milk  cccafions  in  the  fto- 
mach of  fome  people,  may  be  occafionally  corre&ed  by  the 
admixture  of  lime-water.  Some  of  the  amylaceous  prepa- 
rations from  vegetables,  maybe  nfed  in  conformity  with  this 
plan,  fuch  as  the  arrow-root,  tapioca,  &c.  ; and  it  is  fcarce- 
ly  neceflary  to  add,  that  with  thefe,  as  with  all  other  food, 
wine,  fpirits,  and  fermented  liquors,  muft  be  molt  ftudiouf- 
ly  avoided.  A mucilaginous  vegetable  has  lately  been  in- 
troduced, which,  in  feeble  habits,  feems  calculated  to 
affift  this  plan  ; namely,  the  lichen  iflandicus,  which  may 
be  taken  boiled  in  miik,  and  which,  with  its  nutritive  quali- 
ties, combines  a very  mild  tonic  power,  which  fomewhat 
aids  the  digeftion. 

While  every  thing  is  done,  by  means  of  medicine  and  diet, 
to  reprefs  inflammatory  aftion,  while  we  moderately  fupport 
the  ftrength,  another  meafure,  ftiil  more  efficacious,  ffiould 
be  adopted,  by  thofe  who  have  the  power;  they  fhould  re- 
move to  meet  the  winter  in  a w’arm  and  more  equable  cli- 
mate. Cold,  but  efpecially  bidden  viciffitudes  of  cold  and 
heat,  appear  to  be  the  moft  inimical  circumftances  to  a be- 
ginning confumption  ; and  there  are  many  .living  teftimonies 
of  the  benefits  which  have  been  derived  from  an  early  vifit 
to  a more  genial  atmofphere.  Portugal,  the  fouth  of  France, 
and  Italy,  have  been  reforted  to,  as  well  as  the  more  regular 
and  moderate  climates  of  Madeira  and  St.  Helena.  Where 
thefe  countries  cannot  be  vifited,  fome  parts  of  our  own 
jfland  may  be  tried,  as  being  milder  than  the  reft  ; as  De- 
vonfhire,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Briftol  ; which  latter 
place  pofteffes  the  additional  advantage  of  a wholefome  tepid 
water.  Inftances  of  the  inefficacy  of  all  thefe  places,  are, 
indeed,  but  too  numerous  ; but  much  of  this  is  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  patients  themfelves.  They  perfill  in  wait- 
ing the  refult  of  time,  or  of  the  lefs  efficacious  means  of  re- 
lief, until  relief  is  altogether  beyond  their  reach.  “ It  feems 
too  often  to  be  the  fate  of  confumptive  patients,”  fays  Dr. 
Fothergill,  “ to  do  that  laft  which  they  ought  to  have  done 
firft  ; and,  by  this  prepofterous  conduct,  fhorten  their 
own  lives,  and  afflift  all  who  have  any  regard  for  them.” 
(Med.  Obf.  and  Inq,  vol.  v.  p.  369.)  The  fame  intelli- 
gent phylician  affirms,  that  the  Briftol  water  is,  in  his  opi- 
nion, an  efficacious  medicine,  and  that  he  has  “oftes  found 
it  of  fignal  benefit  to  confumptive  patients  j”  but  “ it  is  be- 
fore the  approaches  to  a confirmed  phthifis  that  patients 
ought  to  repair  to  Briftol ; otherwife,  a journey  thither  will 
be,  not  only  without  benefit,  but  will  be  probably  detri- 
mental.” Ibid.  Thofe  who  have  vifited  the  pump-room 
at  the  hot-wells,  mult  have  feen,  with  pity,  the  hopelefs 
condition  of  the  poor  creatures  who  are  dragged  thither, 
to  their  perfonal  detriment,  and  the  diferedit  of  an  ufefu’l 
medicine.  ... 

' Exercife,  by  various  modes  of  geftation,  has  been  fre- 
quently employed  as  a remedy  for  confumption.  Sydenham, 


indeed,  afTerted,  that  riding  on  horfeback  is  as  effe&ual  in 
the  cure  of  phthifis  pulmonalis,  as  the  bark  in  agues,  or 
mercury  in  the  venereal  difeafe,  provided  the  journeys  he 
long  enough.  An  example  is  related  in  Dr.  Darwin’s  “ Zoo  - 
nomi?,”  vol.ii.  (the  cafe  of  the  late  ingenious  Dr.  Currie  of 
Liverpool)  in  which  an  hereditary  phthifis  was  removed,  by 
perfevering  in  a daily  journey  ; at  firft  in  an  eafy  carriage, 
and  fubfequently,  as  the  ftrength  increafed,  alternately  in 
the  carriage  and  on  horfeback.  Some  phyficians,  however, 
are  of  opinion,  that  exercife  on  horfeback  is  rather  perni- 
cious, than  otherwife,  in  phthifis.  (See  Dr.  Dickfon’s  pa- 
per, before  quoted.)  Sailing  feems  to  be  confidered  at  pre- 
fent  as  the  moft:  efficacious  mode  of  geftation,  efpecially  if 
a long  voyage  is  taken,  which  is  a double  recommenda- 
tion cf  the  removal  to  a warmer  climate.  As  a fart  of  fub- 
ftitute  for  this  kind  of  gent.e  motion,  f<winging  has  been 
recommended  as  a remedy  for  phthifis,  and  Dr.  Carmichael 
Smith  has  written  a treatife  in  its  favour.  In  the  ufe  of 
any,  or  all  thefe  modes  of  gentle  exercife,  however,  the  fame 
precept  muft  be  purfued  ; they  mull  be  reforted  to  early  in 
the  difeafe. 

If  the  plan,  now  detailed,  has  not  been  adopted  in  fuch 
time  and  mode,  as  to  have  checked  the  difeafe  ; if  it  has, 
therefore,  advanced  to  the  confirmed  ftate,  with  purulent 
expectoration,  heftic  fever,  and  profufe  night  fweats  ; the 
principal  objeCt  of  medicine  becomes  merely  palliative,  and 
confined  to  the  alleviation  of  urgent  fymptoms.  If  the 
cough  is  exceedingly  urgent,  opiates  may  be  adminiftered 
more  liberally  than  in  the  early  ftage.  At  this  period, 
fome  of  the  more  ftimulating  expectorants  are  employed  by 
fome  practitioners,  with  a view  to  facilitate  the  difeharge  of 
the  matter  which  loads  the  lungs ; fuch  as  the  oxymel,  or 
other  preparation  of  fquills,  the  various  balfams,  and  fome 
of  the  gum-refins.  But  the.  experience  of  the  moft  ob- 
ferving  phyficians  has  decided  againit  the  utility  of  thefe 
heating  drues.  (See  Dr.  Fothergill,  loc.  cit.  Dr.  Cullen, 
loc.  cit.)  There  may  be  occaftonal  circumftances  in  parti- 
cular conftitutions,  where  the  objections  may  not  exiit,  as 
in  a cold  phlegmatic  habit,  or  where  there  is  confiderable 
debility  of  circulation,  with  little  inflammatory  tendency  ; 
but  thefe  are  not  common.  The  colliquative  fweats  and 
diarrhosa  frequently  alternate  with  each  other,  and  medicines 
which  relieve  the  one,  are  liable  to  increafe  the  other.  The 
diluted  fulphuric  acid  has  a confiderable  influence  over  the 
night  fweats,  and  opium  is  an  efficacious  medicine  againit 
the  colliquative  diarrhoea.  But  the  opium  feems  to  favour 
the  occurrence  of  the  perfpirations,  and  the  acid  tends  to 
excite  the  aCtion  of  the  bowels.  Thefe  medicines,  there- 
fore, muft  be  combined,  or  ufed  fingly  and  alternately,  ac- 
cording to  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe.  Opium  may  be 
alfo  given  by  way  of  enema,  when  the  diarrhoea  is  ob- 
ftinate. 

Some  praftitioners,  prefuming  that  the  hedtic  fever,  and 
the  whole  feries  of  phthifical  fymptoms,  were  dependent  on 
debility  alone,  have  recommended  the  ufe  of  tonic  medi- 
cines, and  a generous  diet,  in  the  ftate  of  confirmed  phthifis ; 
and  feveral  cafes  are  on  record,  in  which  this  plan  appears 
to  have  been  attended  with  fuccefs.  (See- Dr.  May’s  Pa- 
pers, Lond.  Med.  Journ.  vol.  ix.  and  xi.)  But  we  have 
already  obferved,  fupported  by  the  authority  of  Dr.  Wil- 
lan,  that  catarrhal  affetdions  occafionally  put  on  the  fymp- 
toms of  phthifis,  and  recover  under  the  ordinary  means. 
There  are  alfo  cafes  of  this  fort,  in  which  there  is,  we  be- 
lieve, no  ulceration,  but  only  a purulent  fecretion  from  the 
membranes,  which  neverthelefs  terminate  fatally,  with  the 
word  fymptoms  of  phthifis  ; and  perhaps  it  is  in  fuch  cafes, 
that  a tonic  treatment  is  actually  fuccefsful.  But  we  have 
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no  means  of  diftinguifning'  thefe  cafes  from  the  more  general 
iuftances,  in  which  abundant  experience  has  taught  ns,  that 
ali  flimulating  or  corroborant  medicines  and  food  tend  to 
augment  the  cough  and  expeftoration,  to  increafe  the  hedlic 
fever,  arid  therefore  to  accelerate  the  deRrudlion  of  the  con- 
flitution,  even  in  the  lad:  Rages. 

Emetics,  repeated  daily,  have  alfo  been  recommended,  as 
a remedy  for  phthifis.  They  afford,  we  believe,  a tempo- 
rary relief  to  the  refpiration  and  cough,  but  nothing  more. 
On  the  contrary,  the  continued  repetition  of  fuch  an  irrita- 
tion, and  fuch  a derangement  of  the  natural  adlion  of  the 
ffomach,  neceffarily  tends  to  debilitate  and  impair  the 
funftions  of  this  vifeus,  and  to  weaken  the  conRitution  at 
large. 

Before  we  conclude,  we  cannot  omit  mentioning  an  illu- 
fion,  which  was  foRered  in  the  minds  of  fome  enthufiaRic 
phyficians,  after  the  difeoverv  of  the  compotition  of  atmo- 
fpheric  air  by  the  chemiRs.  It  was  found  that  oxygen  was 
the  great  Rimulus  of  life,  and  the  fource  of  the  falutary 
change'ofthe  blood,  which  is  marked  by  its  florid  colour.  From 
the  general  florid  colour  of  the  blood  of  the  phthiflcal,  it 
was  fuppofed  that  confumption  was  occafloned  by  a general 
hyper-oxygenation  of  the  fyflem  ; and  hence,  by  an  eafy 
inference,  the  breathing  of  an  air,  in  which  the  proportion 
of  oxygen  was  diminifhed,  by  the  addition  of  fome  azotic 
air,  fuch  as  carbonic  acid  gas,  or  carbonated  hydrogen,  was 
fuggeRed  as  a probable  remedy  for  confumption.  Cafes 
were  even  publiflied,  illullrative  of  the  extraordinary  efficacy 
of  this  new  medicine.  But  the  light  of  experience  has 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  vifionary,  and  the  phantom  has  dif- 
appeared.  It  has  even  been  fhewn  by  the  experiments  of 
the  French  chemiRs,  that  the  abforption  of  oxygen,  or,  at 
leaR,  its  difappearance  in  the  lungs,  is  influenced  principally 
by  the  Rate  of  the  body,  and  not  by  the  proportion  exiRing 
in  the  air  which  is  infpired. 

Consumption,  mefenteric.  See  Tabes  mefenterica. 

Consumption,  in  Farriery,  is  alfo  a diieafe  incident  to 
horfes,  confiding  in  waRe  of  mufcular  fleRi,  attended  with 
a flow  fever.  In  this  diforder  bleeding  in  fmall  quantities 
is  recommended  : mercurial  purges,  and  a powder  of  native 
cinnabar,  gum  guaiacum  and  nitre,  of  each  one  pound,  in 
the  quantity  of  an  ounce  twice  a day ; fpring  grafs,  and 
fa-lt  marfhes,  are  alfo  of  great  fervice,  when  there  is  any 
profpeft  of  a recovery.  See  Condition. 

CONSUS.  See  Consualia. 

CONTA,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Italy  in  Genoa, 
which  runs  into  the  lea  near  Albenga. 

CONTACT,  (from  the  Fatin  contaSus,)  means  the 
meeting,  or  mutual  touching  of  two  things.  The  word  is 
univerfally  ufed  in  the  common  affairs  of  life,  as  well  as  in 
feientifle  fubjefts. 

In  geometry  a line  is  faid  to  touch  another  line,  or  a fur- 
face,  or  a folid ; and  a plane  figure,  or  furface,  is  faid  to 
touch  another  furface  or  a folid,  when  the  former  meets  the 
latter;  but,  being  produced,  does  not  cut  it.  ThusamongR 
the  definitions  of  the  third  book  of  Euclid’s  “ Elements  of 
Geometry,”  a right  line  is  faid  to  touch  a circle,  when 
meeting  with  the  fame,  and  being  produced,  it  does  not  cut 
it.  Alfo  two  circles  are  faid  to  be  in  mutual  contact  when 
they  meet,  but  do  not  cut  each  other.  Thus  the  mathema- 
tical meaning  of  the  word  contadl  is  clear  and  definite,  nor 
can  any  doubt  arife  in  the  fpeculative  mind  concerning  the 
nature  of  it ; the  abflradl  ideas  of  a line,  of  a furface,  or  of 
a folid,  being  perfedl  and  independent  on  any  phyiical  qua- 
lities of  a doubtful  or  uncertain  nature. 

The  contact  of  two  fpherical  bodies  is  only  in  one  point 
and  the  fame  holds  of  a tangent  and  the  circumference  of  a 
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circle.  See  Tangent.  Hence,  becaufe  very  few  furfaces 
are  capable  of  touching  in  all  points,  and  the  cobefion  of 
bodies  is  in  proportion  to  their  contadls ; thofe  bodies  will 
Rick  faReR  together,  which  are  capable  of  the  greateft 
contadl.  The  contact  of  curve  lines  or  furfaces,  with  either 
ftraight  or  curved  ones,  is  only  in  points  ; and  yet  thefe 
points  have  different  proportions  to  one  another,  as  Mr. 
Robartes  has  fhewn  in  the  Phiiof.  Tranf.  vol.  xxvii.  p.  470, 
or  Abr,  vol.  iv.  p.  1. 

In  mechanics  and  in  philofophy  the  contadl  between  two 
bodies  is  faid  to  take  place,  when  one  body,  being  brought 
near  another  body,  cannot  be  approached  nearer  to  it  with-, 
out,  in  fome  meafure,  affedling  its  Rate,  be  it  of  motion  or 
of  reR.  • Thus  a Rone,  being  gradually  moved  towards  ano- 
ther Rone,  is  faid  to  come  in  contact  with  it,  when  its  pro- 
grefs  is  either  abfolutely,  or  partially,  obRrudleq  by  that- 
other  Rone..  Or,  if  they  be  both  at  reR,  and  contiguous 
to  each  other,  they  are  faid  to  be  in  contadl,  when  one  Ronq 
cannot  be  moved  towards  the  other,  without  either  urging 
the  other  forward,  or  being  flopped  by  it,  or  laRly  without 
making  an  imprefiion  upon  its  furface.  The  fame  thing 
muR  be  underRood  of  the  contadl  between  any  two  other 
bodies.  But  the  great  queRion  in  philofophy  is,  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  bodies  which  thus  hinder,  or  affedf,  each, 
other’s  Rate  of  reR  or  motion,  do  adfually  come  in  contadl 
with  each  other’s  furface  in  the  Rridt  mathematical  fenfe,  or 
they  exert  that  hindrance,  oppofltion,  refiRance,  &c.  in 
virtue  of  a repulfive  power,  which  adts  at  a certain  indefinite 
fmall  diRance  from  their  furfaces.  This  queRion  feems,  at 
firR  fight,  to  be  eafily  determined ; but,  when  duly  confi- 
dered,  it  will  be  found  to  involve  certain  properties  of  mat- 
ter in  general,  and  certain  effedts,  which,  in  the  prefent 
Rate  of  knowledge,  are  far  from  being  thoroughly  under- 
flood,  or  fufficiently  examined. — The  reafons  which  fug- 
geRed the  above-mentioned  doubts,  concerning  the  contadl 
o.r  bodies,  and  the  anfwers  which  may  be  offered  in  eluci- 
dation of  the  fubjedt,  being  fully  deferving  of  notice,  we 
{hall  now  endeavour  to  Rate  them  in  a regular  and  compen<? 
dious  manner. 

Sir  I.  Newton,  having  placed  a glafs  lens  of  a figure 
Rightly  convex,  upon  the  flat  furface  of  another  glafs,  and 
having  prefled  the  one  againfl  the  other,  obferved  certain 
coloured  rings  formed  between  the  two  glaffes,  and  concen- 
tric with  the  point  of  contadl  in  the  middle  of  the  glaffes, 
which  point  was  marked  by  a colourlefs  dark  fpot.  He  far- 
ther obferved,  that  thofe  rings  of  prifrnatic  colours,  and  the 
dark  central  fpot,  became  larger  when  the  glaffes  were  preffed 
harder  againfl  each  other,  and  becaqje  ,diminilhed  in  fize 
when  the  preffure  was  diminifhed. — From  the  known  figure 
of  the  glaffes  employed  in  this  experiment,  it  is  evident  that 
a certain  fpace  or  a film  oflair  muR  remain  between  their 
contiguous  furfaces  ; that  this  fpace,  or  film  of  air,  became 
thinner  when  the  glaffes  were  preffed  hard  againfl  each  otherj 
and  vice  verjd  ; laffly,  that  at  the  ceqtre,  where  the  glaffes 
may  be  prefumed  to  have  been  in  real  contadl,  the  want  of 
fpace,  or  of  air,  rendered  that  fpot . colourlefs.  In  this  ex- 
periment it  is  fuppofed,  that  the  colours  are  owing  to  the 
fpace  or  film  of  air  between  the  glaffes  ; hence  the  centra! 
fpot  exhibits  no  fuch  colours  ; and  therefore,  that  when  any 
prifrnatic  colours  appear  between,  the  qentiguous  furfaces  of 
two  glaffes,  their  contadl  cannot  be  perfedl.  Nearly  the 
fame  thing  is  obferved  when  two  flat  pieces  of  glafs  are 
preffed  againfl  each  other;  prifrnatic  colours  being  likewife 
feen.  between  tlifm,  though  not  in  rings,  but  in  rows,  which 
affume  various  diredlions,  according  as  the  preffure  may 
happen  to  alter  the  furfaces  of  the  glaffes.  And  thofe  co- 
lours cannot  be  made  to  difappear  without  the  applicatioo 
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of  an  enormous  degree  of  preffure  ; lienee  It  Is  Inferred, 
that,  though  of  two  bodies  one  may  fupport  the  other,  or 
-pufti  it  forward,  yet  their  contact  may  not  be  perfeft.  Pro- 
feffor  Robifon  reckons  the  force  with  which  two  pieces  of 
glafs  mud  be  preffed  againft  each  other,  in  order  to  produce 
a perfect  contact,  as  equivalent  to  the  preffure  of  1000 
pounds  for  every  fquare  inch  of  furface  ; fo  that  if  two 
pieces  of  glafs  ftrike  againft  each  other,  without  exerting  a 
preffure  equal  to  1000  pounds  per  fquare  inch  of  furface, 
they  may  affeft  each  other’s  motion,  and  yet  not  come 
aftually  in  contact.  In  confequence  of  the  above  fafts  and 
obfervations  it  is  fuppofed,  that  a repulfive  power  exifts  on 
the  furfaces  of  bodies,  and  that  this  power  is  extended  to 
a very  fmall  and  inappreciable  diftance  beyond  the  furface. 

Another  argument  to  prove  the  exigence  of  the  above- 
Tnentioned  refiiting  power  on  the  furfaces  of  bodies,  is  de- 
rived from  the  phenomena  exhibited  in  an  electrical  experi- 
ment.— When  an  eleftric  jar  is  difeharged  through  a metal- 
lic chain  in  a darkened  room,  fparks  of  eleftric  light  are 
ofifible  between  the  contiguous  furfaces  of  the  links.  Dr. 
Prieftley,  considering  this  effeft  as  arifing  from  the  want  of 
perfeft  contaCt  between  the  links,  endeavoured  to  render  it 
perfeCt  by  ftretching  the  chain,  until  on  making  the  dis- 
charge no  fuch  fparks  fliould  Re  feen.  This  he  accomplifiied 
by  making  one  end  of  the  chain  fall  on  a firm  body,  and 
appending  weights  to  the  other  end-  Thus  proceeding,  he 
found  that  a very  conliderable  weight  was  neceffary  to  be 
applied,  before  the  fparks  could  be  made  to  difappear  between 
the  links,  when  the  jar  was  difeharged  through  the  chain. 
This  induced  Dr-  Prieftley  to  conclude,  that  the  links  of  the 
chain  could  not  be  brought  into  aCtual  contaft  without  the 
application  -ot  a great  force  ; fince  the  eleCtric  fparks  are 
vifible  only  when  the  eleCtric  fluid  in  palling  through  a body 
or  a feries  of  contiguous  bodies,  meets  with  fame  obftruc- 
tion,  or  interruption  of  continuity. 

Befides  the  exiftcnce*  of  the  above-mentioned  refilling  or 
repulfive  power  on  the  furfaces  of  fuch  grofs  bodies  as  come 
under  the  cognizance  of  our  fenfes ; it  is  farther  fuppofed, 
that  each  component  particle  of  fuch  bodies  is  indued  with 
the  fame  repulfive  power  ; in  confequence  of  which  they  are 
not  actually  in  contaft:  with  each  other,  though  they  form 
the  fame  firm  and  impenetrable -compound.  And  the  exift- 
esce  of  this  power  has  been  inferred  from  the  phenomena  of 
contraction  and  expanfion.  “ Whatever  opinion,”  fays 
Dr.  Young,  “ we  may  entertain,  with  refpeft  to  the  ulti- 
mate impenetrability  of  matter  in  this  fenfe,  it  is  probable 
that  the  particles  of  matter  are  abfolutely  impenetrable  to 
each  other.  This  impenetrability  is  not  however  commonly 
called  into  effeCt,  in  cafes  of  apparent  contaCt.  If  the  par- 
ticles of  matter  conftituting  water,  and  fleam,  or  any  other 
gas,  are  of  the  fame  nature,  thofe  of  the  gas  cannot  be  in 
perfeCt  contaft  ; and  when  water  is  contracted  by  the  effeCt 
of  cold,  or  when  two  fluids  have  their  joint  bulk  diminifhed 
fcy  mixture,  as  in  the  cafe  of  alcohol,  or  fulphuric  acid,  and 
water,  the  particles  cannot  have  been  in  abfolute  contaft 
before,  although  they  would  have  refilled  with  great  force 
any  attempt  to  comprefs  them.  Metals  too,  of  all  kinds, 
which  have  been  melted,  become  permanently  more  denfe 
when  they  are  hammered  and  laminated.” 

Whoever  wilhes  to  form  a proper  eftimate  of  the  merits 
of  the  above-mentioned  arguments,  and  of  the  validity  of 
the  propofition  which  they  are  intended  to  eftablilh,  mull 
necefferily  take  into  the  account  all  the  other  properties  of 
matter,  which  have  been  difeovered  and  confirmed  by  re- 
peated and  univerfal  experience  ; for,  Ihould  it  appear  im- 
practicable to  reconcile  the  former  with  the  latter,  then  fuch 
®ther  explanation  of  the  phenomena  ought  to  be  fubllituted 
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as  may  be  attended  with  lefs  contradiction  and  greater  fim. 
plicity.— That  there  is  a mutual  and  univerfal  attraftioa 
among  ft  all  the  particles  of  matter,  is  now  no  longer  to  be 
doubted;  that  this  attraction  i3  extended  to  all  diftance* 
under  certain  determinate  laws,  has  been  fuffieiently  efta- 
blilhed  by  ftrift.  mathematical  reafoning  upon  the  grandeft 
phenomena  of  the  world  ; that  the  furfaces  of  fcveral  bodies, 
like  thofe  of  polilhed  glafs  or  metallic  bodies,  when  placed 
contiguous  to  each  other,  manifeft  a confiderable  degree  of 
attraction,  is  well  known  j and,  laftly,  that  the  component 
parts  of  folids  cannot  be  feparated  without  a confiderable 
force,  is  Ihewn  by  daily  and  common  experience.  Yet,  not- 
withftanding  all  thefe  evidences  of  attraction  between  the 
bodies  of  the  univerfeat  all  diftances,  we  are  told  that  a con- 
fiderable repulfive  power  exifts  on  the  furfaces  of  bodies,  and 
even  that  every  individual  particle  of  matter  is  endowed  with 
a fimilar  power;  fo  that  inthehardeft  bodies,  fuch  as  a dia- 
mond, a flint,  a piece  of  metal,  &c.  which  cannot  be  divided 
without  an  immenfe  force,  the  component  particles  are  not 
aftually  in  contaft  with  each  other.  But  let  us  endeavour 
to  explain  the  phenomena,  upon  which  the  above  theory  is 
eftablilhed,  in  a fimpler  and  more  fatisfaftory  manner. 

In  the  experiments  with  the  glaffes,  it  is  faid  that  their 
aftual  contaft  is  prevented  by  a power  of  repulfion  on  their 
furfaces,  which  cannot  be  overcome  without  a very  extraor- 
dinary preffure.  Would  it  not  be  more  natural  to  fuppofe, 
that  the  contaft  cannot  be  eafily  effefted  on  account  of  the 
inequalities  of  the  furfaces,  and  of  the  hardnefs  of  glafs? 
The  furfaces  of  the  glaffes  may  be  faid  to  be  flightly  convex 
or  perfectly  fiat,  and  fuch  they  may  appear  to  be  for  common 
purpofes.  But  if  a perfon  examines  how  thofe  furfaces  are 
formed  and  polilhed  ; if  he  confiders  the  alterations  of  figure 
which  are  unavoidably  occafioned  by  the  partial  dilatations 
or  contractions  arifing  from  heat  and  cold,  alfo  from  the  in- 
terpofitiori  of  the  leaft  particle  of  dull,  or  even  of  the  air  it- 
felf  ; he  will  be  eafily  perfuaded,  that  thofe  furfaces  are  by  no 
means  really  flat  or  uniformly  convex  in  the  ftrift  meaning 
of  thofe  words.  It  is  true  that  the  aftion  of  thofe  caufes, 
viz.  the  inequalities  that  are  produced  by  them,  are  exceed- 
ingly fmall ; but  it  is  of  fmall  eftefts  that  we  are  fpeaking. 
Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  it  feems,  that  when  the  flat  and 
convex  glaffes  in  the  Newtonian  experiment,  or  the  two  flat 
glaffes,  are  placed  the  one  upon  the  other,  they  do  aftually 
touch  each  other,  but  in  a few  points  only,  viz.  with  their 
more  prominent  parts,  and  that  the  other  more  depreffed  parts 
of  their  furfaces  cannot  come  into  aftual  contaft,  unlefs  the 
former  are  depreffed  to  the  level  of  the  latter,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  an  external  force  ; fo  that  the  application  of  this  force 
is  not  required  by  the  exiftence  of  a repulfive  power,  but  by 
the  nectliity  of  deprtfling  the  more  elevated  parts,  in  order 
that  the  lower  or  hollow  parts  may  come  fufficiently  near  t» 
each  other.  This  idea  feems  to  derive  additional  confirma- 
tion from  the  degree  of  preffure  which  mull  be  applied,  &c. 
being,  at  leaft  apparently,  proportional  to  the  hardnefs  of  the 
badies  employed.  Thus,  in  glafs,  which  has  a great  degree 
of  hardnefs  and  rigidity,  a confiderable  preffure  mult  be  ap- 
plied for  the  purpofe.  Bring  two  pieces  of  cold  wax  clofe 
to  each  other,  and  the  one  will  pufti  the  other  forward  with- 
out adhering  to  it,  becaufe  in  that  cold  ftate  the  contaft  can 
take  place  in  a very  few  points  only ; but  if  thofe  pieces  of 
wax  be  foftened  by  heat,  it  will  be  found,  that  one  of  them 
cannot  be  caufed  to  pulh  the  other  without  adhering  to  it, 
becaufe  in  that  foft  ftate  their  furfaces  are  eafily  adapted  to 
each  other,  and  inftantly  increafe  the  number  of  points  of 
contaft. 

The  appearance  of  fparks  between  the  links  of  a metallic 
chain,  when  an  eleftric  jar  is  difeharged  throughdt,  may  be 
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explained  in  a fmiilar  manner,  without  having  recourfe  to  a 
power  of  repulfion,  See.  for,  in  confeqnence  of  their  figure, 
and  of  the  inequalities  of  furface,  the  links  cannot  touch 
each  other  in  more  than  a very  few  points,  through  which 
the  electric  fluid  mull  pafs ; and  though  in  thofe  points  the 
contact  be  perfefc,  yet  the  eledtric  fluid  either  melts  them  or 
renders  them  red-hot,  and  of  courfe  affords  the  appearance 
of  luminous  fparks,  in  the  fame  manner,  and  for  the  lame 
reafon,  which  renders  a very  fine  metallic  wire  red-hot,  or 
fufes  it,  when  an  eledtric  jar  is  difeharged  through  it  ; 
namely,  becaufe  it  is  not  large  enough  to  afford  a free  paf- 
fage  to  the  eledtric  fluid.  So  that  if  in  the  (lender  wire,  where 
there  is  no  interruption  of  continuity,  the  paffage  of  the  elec- 
tric power  is  rendered  manifeft  to  our  eyes,  it  may  be  evi- 
dently prefumed  that  the  fparks  may  appear  between  the 
links  of  the  chain,  though  thofe  links  may  be  in  adtual  con- 
tadt. That  the  light  difappears  when,  by  ftretching  the 
chain,  the  points  of  contadt  are  multiplied,  needs  no  farther 
explanation.  But  the  circumftance  which  contributes  to  the 
produdtion  of  the  fparks,  is  the  adhefion  of  dirt  or  dull,  or 
the  partial  oxydation  of  the  furface  of  the  links  ; confidering 
that  chains  for  eledtrical  purpofes  are  generally  made  of  brafs 
or  iron,  which  are  very  liable  to  a fuperficial  oxydation. 

With  refpedt  to  the  laft  argument,  derived  from  the  con- 
tradtion  and  dilatation  of  bodies,  we  may  obferve,  with  pro- 
feffor  Prevoll,  that  the  diminution  of  bulk  does  by  no  means 
prove  that  the  component  particles  of  bodies  are  not  in  im- 
mediate contact ; for  a perfon  may  eafily  conceive  an  infinite 
variety  of  arrangements  or  difpofitions  of  the  elementary  par- 
ticles, which  will  admit  of  contraction  and  dilatation,  with- 
out the  lead  interruption  of  contadt.  Thofe  particles,  for 
inftance,  may  be  difpofed  in  the  form  of  rings,  which,  by 
becoming  more  extended  ovals,  or  more  circular,  will  occa- 
fion  an  enlargement,  or  a contraction  of  the  aggregate.  The 
particles  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  arranged  in  rows,  and  thefe 
rows  may  be  difpofed  at  certain  angles  with  each  other;  fo 
that  the  bulk  of  the  aggregate  may  become  expanded  or  con- 
tracted according  as  thofe  angles  are  enlarged  or  diminiflied  ; 
and  fo  forth.  That  fome  fuch  arrangement  is  not  only  pro- 
bable, but  does  actually  take  place  in  molt  bodies  (whence 
it  may  be  inferred  to  take  place  in  all  bodies)  is  clearly  indi- 
cated by  the  cryftallization  of  feveral  bodies ; viz.  a regular 
arrangement  of  their  particles ; as  in  zinc,  bifmuth,  frozen 
water,  falts,  &c. 

Contact,  angle  of,  is  the  angle  HLM  ( Plate  III. 
Geometry,  fg.  51.)  formed  by  the  arc  of  a circle  ML,  with 
the  tangent  HL,  at  the  point  of  the  contaCt. 

Euclid  demonftrates,  that  the  right  line  HL,  Handing 
perpendicular  on  the  radius  CL,  touches  the  circle  only 
in  one  point  : nor  can  there  be  any  other  right  line  drawn 
between  the  tangent  and  the  circle. 

Hence,  the  angle  of  contaCt  is  lefs  than  any  re&ilinear 
one  ; and  the  angle  of  the  femicircle  between  the  radius 
CL,  and  the  arc  ML,  is  greater  than  any  reCtilinear  acute 
angle. 

This  feeming  paradox  of  Euclid  has  exercifed  the  wits  of 
mathematicians  : it  was  the  fubjedl  of  a long  controverfy  be- 
tween Peletarius  and  Clavius  ; the  firft  of  whom  maintained 
the  angle  of  contadt  heterogeneous  to  a redtilinear  one  ; as 
a line  is  heterogeneous  to  a furface  : the  latter  maintained 
the  contrary. 

Dr.  Wallis  has  a formal  treatife  on  the  angle  of  contadt, 
and  of  the  femicircle ; where  with  other  great  mathe- 
maticians, he  approves  of  the  opinion  of  Peletarius.  See 
Angle  of  ContaEt. 

CONTAGION,  frequently  ufed  as  fynonyraous  with 
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infcBion , the  matter  or  medium  by  which  certain  difeafes  are 
communicated  from  one  individual  to  another. 

Some  writers  confine  the  term  contagion,  in  conftquence 
of  its  derivation  from  con  and  tango , 1 touch , to  the  commu- 
nication of  thofe  difeafes,  which  can  only  be  transferred  by 
adtual  contact  of  the  fick,  or  of  die  palpable  matter  from 
their  bodies ; and  apply  the  word  infection  to  the  communica- 
tion of  thofe  other  difeafes,  which  fpread  by  means  of  invifi- 
ble  effluvia,  conveyed  through  the  air,  or  adhering  to  articles 
of  clothes,  See.,  conftituting  what  are  called  fomites.  The 
dillindtion  is  not  important,  nor  is  it  philofophicaliy  accurate  ; 
fince  there  is  an  adtual  contadt  of  a morbid  matter,  in  all  cafes 
of  infedtion,  whether  vifible  or  not  ; and  fome  difeafes,  as 
the  fmall  pox,  are  communicated  both  by  palpable  matter, 
and  by  imperceptible  effluvia.  Other  writers  have  confined 
the  two  terms  to  more  arbitrary  fignifications.  We  are 
difpofed  with  Dr.  Wilfon  and  others,  to  conlider  the  word 
contagion  as  exprefling  the  morbid  poifon,  or  the  means  of 
transferring  a difeafe  ; and  infedtion,  as  exprefiing  the  opera- 
tion of  the  poifon,  or  the  adt  of  communication  oc  the 
difeafe.  Treatife  on  Febrile  Difeafes,  vol.  i.  p.  433. 

No  mention  is  made  of  contagion  in  the  writings  of  Hip- 
pocrates, and  it  is  hence  maintained  by  fome  authors,  that 
the  ancients  were  altogether  ignorant  of  its  exiftence.  It 
cannot  be  doubted,  indeed,  that  many  of  the  moft  formid- 
able difeafes,  which  are  propagated  by  contagion,  in  modern 
times,  were  altogether  unknown  to  the  ancients  : iuch  are 
the  fmall-pox,  mealies,  and  fcarlet  fever,  among  the  acute  ; 
and  the  venereal  difeafe,  among  the  chronic  contagions. 
Of  the  exiftence  of  contagion,  thertfore,  the  evidence  which 
they  poffeffed  was  comparatively  fmaii.  From  the  num- 
ber of  the  laws  in  the  Mofaic  code,  however,  forbidding  all 
Communication  with  perfons  labouring  under  difeafes,  which 
were  deemed  unclean,  and  from  the  caution  with  which  in- 
tercourfe  with  foreign  nations  was  precluded,  it  would  appear 
that  a general  notion  of  that  fpecies  of  contagion,  which  in- 
fedts  by  adtual  contadt  of  bodies,  prevailed  among  the  Jewifli 
people,  at  a very  early  period.  (See  Numbers,  chap,  xxxi.) 
And  whatever  might  be  the  knowledge  of  profane  writers  011 
this  point,  they  were  certainly  well  acquainted  with  epidemic 
difeafes.  But  this  does  not  imply  a knowledge  of  the  ex- 
iftence of  contagion,  fince  even  with  the  moft  confirmed 
proofs  of  the  exiftence  of  febrile  contagions  before  them, 
phyfieians  have  generally  dilputed,  in  the  worft  modern 
epidemics,  whether  contagion  adtually  exilted  or  not. 
Livy,  however,  in  deferibing  the  progrefs  of  an  endemic 
fever,  exprefsly  mentions  that  contadt  of  the  lick  excited 
the  difeafe.  “ Et  primo  temporis  ac  loci  vitio,  et  asgn 
erant,  et  moriebantur ; poltea  curatio  ipfa  et  contadtus 
eegrorum  vulgabat  morbus.”  Lib.  xxv.  cap.  26.  But, 
although  it  be  admitted  that  the  exiftence  of  contagion  was 
occalionally  noticed  by  ancient  writers,  and  was  by  more 
modern  authors  yet  more  generally  known,  its  nature  and 
mode  of  propagation  were  very  imperfedtly  underftood, 
until  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  ; when  the 
method  of  indudtiqn  was  applied  to  the  inveftigation 
by  fome  medical  philofophers,  and  more  particularly  by 
Dr.  Haygarth. 

Of  that  fpecies  of  contagion  by  which  certain  chronic 
difeafes  are  propagated  by  adtual  contadt,  little  need  be  faid. 
Its  exiftence  is  obvious  in  a palpable  fecretion  from  the 
morbid  part,  aiid  therefore  the  prevention  of  it,  by  avoiding 
contadt  with  the  difeafed,  is  clear  and  eafy.  The  difeafes  in 
which  fuch  contagious  matter  is  produced,  are  the  venereal 
difeafe,  the  itch,  the  tinea  capitis,  or  feald  head,  the  yaws, 
fivvens,  &c.  The  hydrophobia  would  be  incorredtly  claffed 
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with  thefe  difeafes,  although  it  agrees  with  them  in  being 
propagated  by  contadlof  a poifonous  fecretion. 

In  feme  acute  difeafes,  which  may  be  confidered  as  an 
intermediate  clafs,  being  propagated  both  by  contaft  and 
effluvia,  there  is  not  lefs  evidence  of  the  exiftence  of  conta- 
gion, as  in  the  fmall-pox,  chicken-pox,  and  meafles ; becaufe 
by  the  conveyance  of  a portion  of  the  fluid  contained  in  the 
puftules  of  the  former,  and  in  the  miliary  velicles  of  the  laft, 
(See  Willan  on  Cutaneous  Dif.  p.  219.)  the  fame  train  of 
fymptoms  has  been  excited  in  the  perfons  receiving  it,  as 
occurred  in  the  perfons  by  whom  the  contagious  matter  was 
produced.  But  thefe  difeafes  have  been  ftill  more  frequently 
obferved  to  attack  perfons,  who  have  approached  within  a 
fhort  diftance  of  the  fick,  where  no  contact  took  place ; 
implying  that  the  contagious  matter,  in  an  imperceptible 
form,  was  conveyed  through  the  air,  from  the  one  body  to 
the  other. 

The  origin  of  the  contagions,  which  produce  thefe  two 
claffesof  difeafe,  is  a fubjeft  of  confiderable  difficulty  ; and 
inquiries  in  regard  to  it  have  generally  proved  fruitlefs,  or  led 
the  inquirer  into  abfurdities.  By  what  concurrence  of  cir- 
cumftances, or  by  what  particular  idiofyncrafy  in  any  indi- 
vidual, a new  animal  poifon  can  be  generated,  which  fhall 
excite  a new  and  formidable  difeafe,  and  propagate  itfelf, 
and  fpread  fatality  for  centuries  through  the  world,  we  are 
altogether  unable  to  difeover.  Yet  in  the  hiftory  of  medicine 
we  find  new  and  unknown  contagious  difeafes  fpringing  up, 
and  old  ones,  which  had  long  prevailed,  fuddenly  difappear- 
ing.  The  fmall-pox,  and  the  meafles,  were  firft  deferibed 
by  the  Arabian  phyficians,  and  the  fcarlet  fever  firft  fhewed 
itfelf  in  Italy  in  the  fifth  century.  (See  Willan  on  Cutaneous 
Dif.  Order  iii.  p.  289.)  The  venereal  difeafe  was  alike  un- 
known to  the  ancients.  The  Plica  Polonica  feems  to  have 
made  its  appearence  only  in  the  laft  century.  And  on  the 
other  hand  the  leprofy  of  the  Jews,  and  other  fpecies  of 
leprofy,  which  raged  in  Europe  in  the  12th  and  13th  cen- 
turies, are  fcarcely  now  to  be  met  with  : and  we  have  a 
remarkable  inftance  both  of  the  produ&ion  and  difappearence 
of  a contagious  difeafe  in  the  Ephemera  Britannica,  Sudor 
Anglicus,  orfweating  ficknefs,  as  it  was  termed,  deferibed 
by  Caius  and  others.  In  fuch  inftances,  if  it  fhould  happen 
at  any  time  that  no  perfon  labours  under  the  difeafe,  the 
contagion  might  be  loft,  and  the  difeafe  for  ever  difappear, 
unlefs  the  caufes,  which  firft  gave  rife  to  it,  fhould  again 
concur  to  reproduce  it. 

The  cafe  is  altogether  different  in  refpe&  to  moft  of  the 
fevers  of  that  clafs,  which  are  propagated  by  effluvia  only, 
and  in  which  no  palpable  poifon  is  generated.  Such  is  the 
typhus,  or  fever  with  debility,  which  prevails,  under  dif- 
ferent denominations,  in  the  temperate  climates.  Accord- 
ing to  the  circumftances  of  its  origin,  it  has  been  termed 
jail-fever,  camp,  hofpital,  and  fltip-fever : and  from  the 
variety  of  its  appearances,  putrid,  malignant,  petechial 
fever,  & c,  and  it  is  occafionally  combined  with  other  dif- 
eafes, along  with  which  it  is  propagated,  as  with  inflammation 
of  the  lungs,  conftituting  the  peripneumonia  typhodes  of 
authors,  and  with  a dyfenteric  affe&ion  of  the  bowels,  as 
in  the  camp-dyfentery.  In  thefe  inftances  the  origin  of  the 
contagion  has  been  obvioufly  traced  to  circumftances  of 
common  occurrence  ; hence  pefti’ential  fevers  of  this  clafs 
frequently  arife  fpontaneoufly,  that  is,  independently  of  the 
propagation  of  an  exifting  poifon,  which  has  been  perpetu- 
ated either  by  fomites  orinfedfed  perfons  from  its  firft  origin. 
It  is  probable  that  the  plague  itfelf  belongs  to  this  clafs, 
and  is  the  common  fever,  rendered  peculiarly  malignant  by 
eiimate,  feafon,  or  other  circumftances, 
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The  contagion,  by  which  thefe  fevers  are  propagated,  is 
generated  in  three  ways  ; — -by  the  confinement  of  the  healthy 
animal  exhalations  or  effluvia  in  a crowded,  and  ill  ventilated 
place  ; — ftill  more  readily  by  the  confinement  of  morbid 
effluvia,  although  the  difeafe  be  not  originally  contagious  ; 
and  3<Ily,  by  the  exhalations  from  putrifying  dead  animal 
matter. 

1.  Many  fadls  have  been  recorded,  which  fhew  that  the 
natural  effluvia  of  the  living  body,  become  the  fource  of 
contagious  fevers,  when  accumulated  and  concentrated  in 
clofe  apartments.  Mr.  Howel  and  others,  who  efcaped 
from  the  black  hole  of  Calcutta,  were  feized  with  typhus 
fever.  Dr.  Lind  informs  us,  that  in  a frigate,  which  failed 
from  North  America,  with  a healthy  crew,  a malignant  fever 
broke  out  before  her  arrival  in  England,  during  very  bad 
weather,  which  affefted  a confiderable  number  of  the  men, 
and  of  which  the  furgeon’s  mate,  boatfwain,  and  fome  others 
died.  “ Thus,”  he  remarks,  “ a feafoned  found  crew 
became  infected,  as  it  would  appear,  from  the  clofenefs  or 
damp  below,  occalioned  by  the  hatchway  being  kept  (hut.” 
(On  Fevers  and  Infections,  chap.  i.  §2.)  Sir  John  Pringle 
has  obferved  that  the  hofpitals  of  an  army,  not  only  when 
crowded  with  fick,  but  at  any  time  when  the  air  is  confined, 
and  efpecially  in  hot  weather,  produce  a fever  of  a particular 
kind,  and  often  mortal.  “ I have  obferved  the  fame  fort 
to  arife,”  he  adds,  “ in  full  and  crowded  barracks,  and  in 
tranfport-fliips  when  filled  beyond  a due  number,  and  detain- 
ed long  by  contrary  winds  ; or  when  the  men  have  been 
long  kept  at  fea  under  clofe  hatches  in  ftormy  weather. 
Hofpital-lhips,  for  diftant  expeditions,  have  for  this  reafon 
been  generally  deftruCtive  both  to  the  fick  and  their  attend- 
ants. (Obf.  on  the  Dif.  of  the  Army,  part  iii.  chap.  7.) 
But  contagious  fevers  are  much  more  readily  produced, 
under  circumftances  of  confinement,  where  uncleanlinefs  alfo 
confpired : hence  fuch  fevers  originate  moft  frequently 
among  the  poor,  and  even  the  moft  fevere  peftilence,  when 
not  imported,  is  generally  to  be  traced  to  fome  quarter 
chiefly  inhabited  by  the  poor. 

2.  Where  people,  labouring  under  any  difeafes,  are 
crowded  together,  more  efpecially  if  the  apartments  are  im- 
perfectly ventilated,  contagion  is  readily  generated.  Sir 
John  Pringle  remarks,  that  contagious  fever  “ is  incidental 
to  every  place,  ill  aired  and  kept  dirty,  that  is  filled  with 
animal  fleams  from  foul  and  difeafed  bodies ; and  on  this  ac- 
count, jails  and  military  hofpitals  are  moft  expofed  to  this 
kind  of  peftilential  infection  ; as  the  firft  are  in  a conllant 
ftate  of  impurity,  and  the  latter  are  fo  much  filled  with  the 
poifonous  effluvia  of  fores,  mortifications,  dyfenteric  and 
other  putrid  excrements  : nay,  there  is  reafon  to  apprehend 
that  when  a fingle  perfon  is  taken  ill  of  any  putrid  difeafe, 
fuch  as  the  fmall-pox,  dyfentery,  or  the  like,  and  lies  in  a 
fmall  clofe  apartment,  he  may  fall  into  this  malignant  fever.” 
Loc.  Citat.  It  is  very  common,  indeed,  to  obferve  mild 
febrile  attacks  among  the  poor,  which,  though  originating 
from  cold  or  other  caufes,  become  contagious  in  their  courfe, 
in  confequence  of  the  confined  and  dirty  fituations  in  which 
the  patients  lie. 

3.  Contagion  occafionally  originates  from  the  putrifying 
effluvia  of  animal  and  vegetable  matters.  Thus  it  often 
happens  that  typhus  fever  fpreads  itfelf  over  the  adjacent 
country,  when  the  dead  are  left  unburied  on  the  field  of 
battle.  Foreftus  mentions  a contagious  fever,  which  raged 
at  Egmont,  in  North  Holland,  occalioned  by  the  putrefac- 
tion of  a whale,  which  had  been  left  on  the  fhore.  And 
Senac  gives  an  account  of  a malignant  fever,  excited  by  the 
offal  of  a city  being  accumulated  without  the  walls.  It  was 
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received  into  a ditch  filled  with  water,  and,  while  it  was 
covered  with  the  water,  was  not  attended  with  any  bad  con- 
fequence  ; but  when  the  quantity  iacreafed,  fo  that  it  rofe 
above  the  furface,  a dreadful  fever  ipread  through  the  city, 
and  its  neighbourhood ; fo  that,  where  four  hundred  ufed 
to  die  yearly,  the  deaths  were  increafed  to  two  thoufand. 
Wilion  on  Febrile  Difeafes,  loe.  cit. 

The  mod  important  part  of  our  inquiry  refpe&ing  con- 
tagion, relates  to  the  mode  and  circumftances  of  its  com- 
munication from  individual  to  individual,  and  of  its  general 
fpreading,  with  a view  to  difcover  the  means  of  fupprefling 
it,  or  preventing  its  extenfion.  This  inquiry  is,  of  courfe, 
limited  to  the  contagions  which  are  foluble  or  diffufible  in 
atmofpheric  air  ; fince  it  is  obvious  that  the  indiffufible  con- 
tagions may  be  avoided,  by  fhunning  the  contadft  of  the  dif- 
eafed.  And  it  mult  be  premifed,  that  all  the  febrile  con- 
tagions, whether  of  a lpecific  origin,  as  that  of  fmall-pox, 
meafles,  fcarlet  fever,  or  malignant  fore  throat,  or  ariling 
from  the  cafual  change  of  the  animal  effluvia,  as  that  of 
typhus,  jail  and  hofpital  fever,  ai  d perhaps  the  plague, 
have  been  found,  by  experiments,  to  be  propagated  accord- 
ing to  the  fame  laws,  arid  to  be  fupprtfled  by  fimilar 
means. 

Whenever  a contagious  epidemic  difeafe  prevails,  a great 
general  alarm  is  excited,  in  confequence  of  a notion,  that 
the  feeds  of  an  evil  fo  generally  dellrudtive  muft  be  diffufed 
through  the  atmofphere  at  large;  and  that,  if  we  flir 
abroad,  we  breathe  contagion  at  every  itep.  This  opinion 
has  been  promulgated  by  phyficians  of  high  rank  and  autho- 
rity ; but  recent  obfervations  have  (hewn  that  it  is  erroneous : 
thus  at  once  removing  all  grounds  for  this  unneceftary  alarm, 
and  directing  our  attention  to  thofe  means  of  precaution  and 
prevention,  which  can  alone  effedually  contribute  to  our  fe- 
curity.  Dr.  Lind  long  ago  affirmed,  after  an  extenfive  ex- 
perience in  the  great  naval  hofpital  at  Haffar,  that  the  infec- 
tion of  malignant  fever,  in  common  with  that  of  the  plague, 
“ extends  to  no  great  diftance  from  its  fource.” — “ In  the 
open  free  air,  this  infection  does  not  appear  to  diffufe  itfelf 
above  fifty  or  fixty  feet  from  its  nidus.”  Chap.  iv.  fed.  2. 
With  refped  to  the  plague,  it  has  been  well  afctrtained  by 
phyficians,  that  its  contagion  does  not  contaminate  the  at- 
mofphere in  general,  nor  indeed  to  any  great  diftance  from 
the  fource  of  the  poifon.  Dr.  Patrick  RufTell,  who  was  in 
extenfive  pradice  at  Aleppo  for  many  years,  particularly 
during  the  plague  of  1760,  1761,  and  1762,  ufed  to  ad- 
minifter  medicines  to  great  numbers  ill  of  the  plague,  every 
day,  out  of  a ftreet  window,  about  15  feet  above  the  ground, 
even  in  June  and  July  ; and,  being  fflort-fighted,  he  ex- 
amined the  fores  within  four  feet  : yet  neither  his  family, 
nor  any  inhabitant  of  the  fquare  where  he  lived,  were  infeded 
by  the  contagion  of  fuch  a number  of  peftilential  patients : 
and  he  affirms  that  it  never  fpread  in  a large  houfe,  if  com- 
munication were  prevented.  A numerous  body  of  Franks 
live  in  Conftantinople,  and  are  uniformly  preferved  from  the 
plague,  by  obferving  a few  rules  of  cleaniinefs  and  reparation, 
while  the  Turks  die  of  it  in  multitudes  around  them.  De 
Msertens,  author  of  a hiftory  of  the  plague  at  Mofcow, 
anno  1771,  has  lliewn  tint  the  contagion  was  diileminated 
to  a very  ftiort  diftance  through  the  air : a fad,  which  was 
demonftrated  by  the  fuccefsful  condud  of  the  committee  of 
phyficians,  appointed  by  the  emprefs  to  attend  the  lick  on 
that  occafion.  The  juft  inference  from  thefe  obfervations 
is,  that  the  plague  is  principally  propagated  by  adual  con- 
tad  or  ciofe  communication  with  the  difeafed,  or  their 
clothes,  furniture,  See.  “ Solo  asgrorum  et  rerum  infec- 
tarum,  contadu  communicabatur,”  fays  Dr.  De  Msertens, 
“ atque  atmofphsera  contagium  non  fpargebat  5 fed  faniffima 


Temper  fuit.  Vifitando  tarn  prope  adftabamus  iilis,  ut  fola 
pedis  diftantia  inter  nos  et  eos  faepe  vix  remaneret,  et  abfque 
alia  quacunque  cautela,  quam  quod  nec  corpus  neque  veltes 
aut  ledum  tangeremus,  a pefte  im  nunes  permanferimus. 
Linguam  propius  obfervando  folebam  linteurn  aceto  cora- 
mutii  imbutum  naribus  et  ori  admoverc.”  Hift.  Pell. 
Mofcueus. 

In  addition  to  fuch  fads,  which  are  ftated  by  phyficians 
of  high  relpedabihty,  we  have  the  fupport  of  direct  experi- 
ments, made  refpeding  a contagion  not  lefs  virulent  and 
fatal  than  the  plague  itfelf,  viz.  that  of  the  fmall-pox  ; by 
which  the  fflort  diftance,  to  which  the  poilon  is  communi- 
cated through  the  air,  is  demonftrably  proved. 

Dr.  O’Ryan,  profelfor  of  phyfic  in  the  college  at  Lyons, 
inftituted  the  following  experiments,  which  we  fhall  relate 
in  the  words  of  Dr.  Haygarth’s  tranflation  : “ I placed  a 
large  doffil  of  cotton,  foaked  in  variolous  matter,  on  the 
middle  of  an  oval  table,  whole  leaft  diameter  was  three  feet. 
I feated  fix  children  around  it,  three  on  each  fide  of  the 
table,  in  fuch  a manner  that  ail  were  fituated  within  half  a 
yard  of  the  inftdious  cotton.  This  experiment  was  fome- 
times  made  in  the  open  air,  fometirnes  in  the  houfe.  I 
took  care  to  renew,  every  fecond  day,  both  the  variolous 
matter,  and  the  fubftance  which  contained  it.  I alternately 
ufed  the  poifon  taken  from  the  inoculated  and  from  the 
cafual  iinall-pox  ; and  I copioufly  impregnated  with  it  balls 
of  cotton,  wool,  and  lilk . This  operation,  repeated  during 
a whole  week,  morning,  noon,  and  night,  for  an  hour  at 
each  lotting,  produced  no  effedi. 

“ I then  fent  away  the  children,  deiiring  the  parents  to 
acquaint  me,  in  cafe  any  indifpofition  appeared,  and  to  bring 
them  to  me  a fortnight  afterwards,  although  no  alteration 
fhould  have  taken  place  in  their  health.  1 declare  that  not 
only  for  that  term,  bat  for  many  fucceeding  months,  during 
which  I took  care  frequently  to  viiit  them,  they  all  enjoyed 
perfect  health.  It  was  not  till  nine  months  alter  this  time, 
that  four  of  thefe  children  had  a mild  kind  of  fmall-pox. 

“ Having  concluded  from  thefe  experiments,  that  the 
children  could  not  have  efcaped  infection  ; but  becaufe  the 
variolous  matter  might  have  loft  that  fpring  and  that  degree 
of  energy,  which  perhaps  it  may  poflefs  on  arifing  immedi- 
ately from  the  human  body,  1 placed  a perfon,  in  the  erap- 
tive  fever  of  the  fmall-pox  by  inoculation,  at  the  diftance  of 
about  half  a yard  from  four  children  properly  prepared  : 
each  expofure  continued  one  hour,  and  was  repeated  daily 
for  a fortnight,  reckoning  from  the  commencement  of  the 
fever  till  the  puftules  were  become  perfectly  dry.  Not  one 
of  the  four  received  the  infeftion.  Two  months  afterwards, 

I inoculated  three  of  thefe  children  : they  had  the  diftemper 
in  a very  mild  manner,  and  recovered  without  difficulty.” 
DifT.  fur  les  Fievres  Infeftieufes  et  Contagieufes.  See  Dr. 
Haygarth’s  Sketch  of  a Plan  to  exterminate  Small  Pox, 
vol.  i.  p-  79. 

Again,  proofs  that  the  fphere  of  activity  of  febrile  con- 
tagion is  extremely  limited  in  the  air,  have  been  greatly  mul- 
tiplied fince  the  inftitution  ot  fever-wards  and  houfes  of  re- 
covery, which  were  fuggefted  by  Dr.  Haygarth,  from  the 
contemplation  of  fuch  fadts  as  we  have  juft  detailed.  The 
fever-wards,  in  the  Chefter  Infirmary,  are  fituated  within 
thirteen  yards  of  fome  other  wards  of  the  building  ; yet, 
during  a fpace  of  above  twelve  years,  the  contagion  of  fever 
was  never  known  to  extend  itfelf  from  thence.  And  Dr. 
Currie  relates,  in  a letter  to  Dr.  Clark  of  Newcaftle,  that 
contagious  fever  had  not,  during  ten  years,  extended  itfelf, 
in  any  one  inftance,  from  the  fever-wards,  either  in  the 
Liverpool  Infirmary  or  in  the  workhoufe,  although  the  latter 
of  thefe  buildings  has  fometirnes  contained  1,400  perfons. 
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In  Ike  manner,  the  houfe  of  recovery,  in  Gray’s  Inn  Lane,  who  alfo .inhabited  that  country,  and  the  neighbouring  In. 
London,  which  Hands  in  a row,  in  contadl  with  dwelling  dians  informed  them,  that  the  Mi  macks  had  been  cut  on  by 
houfes  on  both  fides,  and  which  has  had  a conftant  fuccef-  the  French  blankets.  In  feveral  of  their  huts,  thefe  blankets 
fion  of  contagious  fevers  in  its  wards,  has  now  (Dec.  1807)  were  found,  where  not  one  or  the  family  remained.  (Lind, 
been  open  nearly  fix  rears,  and  no  fever  has  occurred  in  its  chap.  iv.  feci.  3 ) . 

neighbourhood  during  the  whole  period.  Nay,  it  has  been  Dr.  Willan  remaiks,  on  the  fubject  of  .orrntes,  that  the 
farther  afeertained,  in  thefe  wards  and  houfes,  as  well  as  in  houfes  of  the  poor  in  London  are  often  fo  little  taken  care 
the  habitations  of  the  rich,  that,  in  a clean  well-aired  room  of,  that  in  the  apartments  where  contagious  feve.s  have  ex. 
of  a moderate  fize,  the  contagious  poifbn  is  fo  completely  ifted,  enough  of  the  contagion  remains,  to  irifedt  all  the  in* 
difarmed  of  its  virulence,  by  dilution  with  frefh  air,  as  rarely  mates  who  fucceffively  occupy  the  fame  premiies  ; and  lie 
to  excite  the  diitemper,  even  in  nurfes,  expofed  to  ail  the  mentions  fome  particular  houfe?,  in  winch  the  fomites  of 
putrid  miafms  of  the  breath,  perforation,  and  other  dif-  fever  were  thus  preferved  for  a (tries  of  year?.  (Repoitson 
charges.  See  Dr.  Haygarth’s  Letter  to  Dr.  Percival,  on  Dif.  of  London,  p.  256.)  The  fame  accurate  obferver 
the  Prevention  of  Infe&ious  Fevers,  1S01.  Dr.  Clark’s  Hates,  that  the  fcarlct  fever,  which,  when  epidemic,  has 
Collection  of  Papers  refpefting  Fever-wards,  Newcaftle,  often  commenced  in  the  eaftern  extremity  of  London,  and 
1802.  Reports  of  the  Inflations  for  the  Suppreffion  of  fpread  wetlward.  though  it  may  have  been  Sometimes  im- 
Contagious  Fever,  in  Dublin,  London,  Manchefter,  &c.  ported  with  infefted  goods  brought  from  abroad,  will  be 
A fufficient  number  of  fads,  we  truft,  has  been  cited,  to  more  frequently  found  to  have  originated  from  the  large  re. 
flievv  that  the  popular  opinion  and  apprehenfion  are  ground-  pofitories  of  old  clothes,  near  the  lower,  Eafl  Smithfield, 
lefs,  and  that  the  moll  malignant  contagions  are  never  con-  and  Ratcliffe  Highway.  “ During  the  lafl  year  of  my  at- 
veyed  to  any  great  diflance  through  the  atmofphere  ; but  tendance  at  the  Public  Difpenfary,”  Dr.  Willan  adds,  “ I 
that  they  are,  in  fad,  rendered  inert  and  harmlefs,  by  dif-  had  reafon  to  think  that  a family  in  Wild-hreet,  Lincoln  s- 
fufion  in  the  open  air,  and  even  in  the  air  of  a well  ventilated  inn-fields,  was  infeded  with  fcarlatina  maligna  by  clothes 
apartment.  The  neceffary  inference  is,  that  all  peftilence  is  bought  in  Monmouth-flreet.  More  than  fifty  perfons  in  the 
propagated  by  near  approach  to,  or  actual  contaSl  of,  the  dif-  adjoining  houfes  were  foon  affeded  with  the  difeafe,  which 
eafed,  or  by  the  conveyance  oj  the  contagious  poifon  in  articles  afterwards  travel  fed  Drury -lane,  and  fpread  by  Long  Acre, 
impregnated  with  it.  and  the  flreets  conneded  with  it,  through  fcveral  panfhes  in 

Dr.  Lind  remarks,  in  the  effay  before  quoted,  “by  a Weftminfter.”  (On  Cutan.  Difeafes,  p.  391-)  T-hus  alfo, 
fixed  attention  to  this  fubjed  for  fome  years  pad,  I am  con-  and  not  by  the  impiegnation  of  the  atmofphere,  the  fmall- 
vinced,  that  the  body  of  the  difeafed,  kept  exadly  neat  and  pox,  meafles,  typhus,  whooping-cough,  itch,  tinea  capitis, 
clean,  is  not  fo  liable  to  imprefs  the  taint,  as  his  late  &c.  are  perpetuated  among  us  ; and  the  febrile  contagions 
wearing  apparel,  dirty  linen,  and  uncleanlinefs  of  any  fort  are  from  time  to  time  widely  diffufed. 

about  him,  long  retained  in  that  impure  ftate  : — I fay,  thefe  A great  number  of  fads  are  on  record,  which  ferve  to- 
la ft  contain  a more  certain,  a more  concentrated,  and  con-  fiiew  the  extreme  virulency  of  contagious  poifons,  which, 
tagious  poifon,  than  the  newly  emitted  effluvia  or  excretions  have  been  pent  up  and  accumulated  in  dole  places,  and  have 
from  the  fick.”  There  is  no  doubt  that  fuch  fomites  fpread  contaminated  articles  of  clothing  under  iuch  circumllances. 
and  perpetuate  many  contagious  difeafes  among  us.  It  is  In  thofe  periods  of  our  hiftory,  when  a lefs  enlightened  hu— 
afeertained  that  cotton,  hair,  and  wool,  are  the  fubftances  manky  was  carelefs  of  the  health  of  criminals,  and  prifoners 
moll  readily  imbued  with  contagion,  which  becomes  more  in  general,  the  occurrence  of  what  were  called  Hack  ajfvzes 
virulent,  when  the  air  is  prevented  from  having  free  accefs  to  was  frequent  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  crimi- 
them.  If  infeded  clothing,  made  of  thefe  materials,  re-  nals,  brought  out  of  filthy  and  infeded  cells,  with  their 
main  for  fome  weeks  in  a full  clofe  room,  or  locked  up  in  clothes  fully  imbued  with  fomites,  often  fpread  a mortal  con- 
chefts,  and  be  then  fold  out  during  an  unhealthy  feafon,  tagion  through  the  court,  affembled  for  the  purpofts  of 
not  only  the  wearers  of  it,  but  all  who  have  intercourfe  with  juftice.  “ The  moll  pernicious  infedion  next  to  the  plague,’* 
them,  are  prefently  affeded,  and  contribute  to  fpread  the  fays  lord  Bacon,  “ is  the  fmell  of  the  jail,  where  the  prN 
difeafe.  Thus  the  Europeans,  fays  Dr.  Lind,  have  carried  foners  have  been  long,  and  clofe,  and  naftily  kept,  whereof 
the  fmal!-pox  to  almoff  all  parts  of  the  world,  where  their  we  had  in  our  time  experience,  twice  or  thrice,  when  both 
ffiips  have  opened  a trade  ; though  the  feamen  in  thofe  (hips  the  judges,  who  fat  upon  the  jail,  and  numbers  of  thofe  who 
might  not  have  been  afflided  with  it  in  their  voyage.  This  attended  the  bufinefs,  fickened  upon  it  and  died.”  One  of 
poifon  has  been  conveyed,  in  an  old  blanket,  to  nations  of  the  inflatices,  to  which  lord  Bacon  alludes,  was  doubtlefs  at 
Indians,  fome  of  whom  it  has  almoff  extirpated.  In  the  the  fatal  affixes,  held  at  Oxford,  in  the  year  1577  ; of  which 
year  1746,  while  the  French  fquadron,  under  the  command  Stow  gives  the  following  account  in  his  Chronicle.  “On 
of  the  due  D’Anville,  paffed  the  fummer  at  Chebudo,  now  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  days  of  July,  were  the  affixes  held  at 
Halifax,  an  infedious  fever  prevailed  among  them,  and  cut  Oxon,  where  was  arrainged  and  condemned  Rowland  Jen- 
eff  a great  number  of  their  men.  On  the  return  of  the  kins  for  a feditious  tongue  ; at  which  time,  there  aroie 
fquadron  to  Europe,  feveral  blankets  and  old  clothes,  which  amidll  thepeople  fuch  a damp,”  (an  expreffion  in  the  language 
had  been  ufed  in  their  tents  and  hcfpitals,  were  unfortunate-  of  thofe  days,  fignifying  bad  air)  “that  almoff  all  were 
ly  left  behind.  Thefe  fatal  receptacles  of  difeafe  were  foon  fmothered,  very  few  efcaped  that  were  not  taken,  here  died 
after  eagerly  picked  up  by  a party  of  Mimack  Indians,  who  in  Oxon  300  perfons,  and  fickened  there,  but  died  in  other 
accidentally  came  to  vifit  the  place,  and  who  clothed  them-  places,  200  and  odd.”  Similar  infe&ions  took  place  at  the 
ielves  with  fome  of  them  ; others  they  carried  home,  and  black  affizes  at  Taunton,  and  alfo  at  thofe  of  Eseter,  in 
dillributed  among  their  tribe.  The  unhappy  confequence  1586;  at  which  lafl  fome  Pcrtuguefe  failors  fpread  the 
of  which  was  the  almoff  total  extinction  of  the  Mimack  na-  contagion,  having  been  confined,  without  change  of  clothes, 
tion  ; fcarce  any  of  them  furvived.  The  Englifh,  upon  tra-  “ in  a deep  pit  and  ftinking  dungeon.”  The  laft  black  affixes 
verfing  the  country  next  fummer  from  Annapolis  Royal,  were  at  the  Old  Bailey  were  held  fo  late  as  the  year  1 7^0.  On 
fuvprifed  with  finding  the  dead  bodies  and  fkeletons  of  whole  the  11th  of  May  the  prifoners,  who  were  brought  into  court, 
families  lying  unburied  in  their  huts,  until  the  neutrals,  fome  of  them  labouring  under  jail-fever,  had  been  kept 
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nearly  a whole  day  in  fmall,  clofe,  and  crowded  apartments. 
All  the  individuals,  who  were  feated  in  the  courfe  of  a 
draught  of  air,  palling  from  the  prifoners  to  an  open  win- 
dow, were  feized  with  the  dillemper:  the  reft  efcaped. 
The  lord  mayor  and  thofe  of  the  bench  who  fat  on  l.is 
left  hand  were  infefted  ; while  the  lord  chief  juftice,  and  the 
recorder,  who  fat  on  his  right,  efcaped.  Many  of  the  Mid- 
dlefex  jury,  on  the  left  fuie  of  the  court,  died  of  it,  while 
the  London  jury,  who  fat  oppofite  to  them,  received  no 
injury.  On  the  13th  of  May  died  alderman  Lambert  ; on 
the  r+th  R.  Cox,  under-fheriff ; on  the  17th  baron  Clark; 
on  the  19th  fir  T.  Abney,  juftice  of  Common  Pleas;  T. 
Otway,  barrifter  ; W.  Baird,  ditto  ; W.  Sharplop,  and  four 
others;  on  the  20th,  the  mayor  and  eight  of  the  Middltfex 
jury.  See  Gentleman’s  Magazine. 

Thefe  fafts,  while  they  evince  the  aftive  virulence  of 
contagion,  accumulated  in  fomites  in  unventilated  and 
crowded  rooms,  afford,  at  the  fame  time,  evidence,  that, 
except  where  it  is  carried  at  once  by  a direft  draught  of  air, 
its  tendency  to  diffufe  itfelf,  and  its  power  when  diffufed, 
through  the  atmofphere  in  general,  is  very  limited.  It  is 
only  under  fuch  circumftances  of  concentration,  that  the 
virulence  of  contagion  is  ever  fo  great,  as  to  be  infeftious 
at  more  than  a few  feet  diflance.  It  has  already  been  (hewn, 
that  when  arifing  from  the  body  of  the  lick,  either  in  the 
open  air,  or  in  well  ventilated  rooms,  its  influence  is  confined 
to  a very  fmall  diftance. 

Before  we  point  out  the  means  of  prevention  from  conta- 
gious difeafes,  which  thefe  fails  and  obfervations  fuggell, 
ft  will  be  neceffary  to  attend  more  particularly  to  the  cir- 
cumftances of  individual  infeftion. 

AH  individuals  are  not  equally  liable  to  be  infefted  by 
contagion  ; and  fome,  though  the  number  is  extrtmely 
fmall,  efcape  altogether.  Thus,  there  are  perfons  who 
have  gone  through  a long  life  without  taking  the  fmall-pox. 
The  conftitution,  however,  appears  occafionally  to  undergo 
fuch  a change,  in  the  courfe  of  life,  that  thofe  who,  in 
earlier  years,  had  refilled  the  aftion  of  this  contagion,  have 
received  it  on  fome  future  evpofurc  to  its  influence.  There 
is  a confiderable  difference,  too,  in  the  infeftious  degree  of 
different  contagions  : thus,  that  of  the  whooping-cough 
affefts  a much  fmaller  proportion  of  mankind,  than  that  of 
the  meafles,  or  fmall-pox  ; and  that  of  the  fcarlet  fever  ex- 
cites the  difeafe  in  children  much  more  frequently  than  in 
adult  perfons.  Again,  the  contagion,  in  fome  inftances  of 
peftilence,  and,  we  believe,  in  the  plague  in  general,  is 
more  fatal  to  the  vigorous  and  middle-aged,  than  to  the  old 
on  the  one  hand,  or  to  children  on  Che  other.  We  were  in- 
formed by  a gentleman,  who  refided  at  Malaga,  during  the 
late  peftilence  at  that  place,  that  the  appearance  of  the 
town,  after  the  cefiation  of  the  fever,  was  remarkable,  in 
conftquence  of  the  fmall  number  of  ltrcng,  aftiye,  and 
well- looking  people,  who  were  to  be  feen  ; old  people  and 
children  conftituting  alrnoft  the  whole  of  the  remaining  po- 
pulation. In  the  typhus,  or  contagious  malignant  fever  of 
this  country,  Dr.  Haygarth  infers,  from  accurate  deduction, 
that  about  eight  in  188  efcape  inftftion,  though  fully  ex- 
pofed  to  the  contagion  ; which  is  lefs  than  one  in  twenty- 
three.  (See  Letter  to  Dr.  Percival,  p.  31.)  It  has  been 
calculated  that  nearly  the  fame  number,  or  one  in  20,  is  na- 
turally exempted  from  the  contagion  of  the  fmall-pox. 
Upon  this  datum  it  was  alfo  calculated,  that  if  two  perfons 
together  have  efcaped  the  difeafe,  the  probability,  that  they 
were  never  both  expofed  to  an  infcBious  quantity  of  the  poifon, 
is  above  400  to  one  ; if  three  in  a family  have  efcaped,  above 
S00.0  to  one,.  (Haygarth’s  Inquiry  how  to  prevent  the 


Small-pox,  p,  24.)  This  mode  of  reafoning  is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  typhous  infection. 

Now,  as  great  numbers  of  people,  vifitors,  nurfes,  See. 
breathe  the  air  of  the  chambers  of  patients,  ill  of  contagious 
fever,  and  yet  efcape  infeftion,  it  is  obvious  that  in  almoft 
all  thefe  cafes,  (at  leaft  in  22  our  of  2?)  a fufEcient  do/e  of  the 
poifon  had  not  been  received.  This  leads  us  to  an  im- 
portant inquiry,  into  the  dofe  of  typhous  contagion  requi- 
lite  to  produce  infeftion.  The  quantity  will  vary,  no  doubt, 
according  to  different  circumftances,  but  the  obfervations  of 
Dr.  Haygarth,  and  of  the  phyficians  of  fever-wards,  and 
houfes  of  recovery,  have  enabled  us  to  judge  with  fome  ac- 
curacy of  the  limits  of  this  variation.  There  appears  to  be  a 
llrift  analogy  between  contagious  rniafms  and  other  poifons . 
The  larger  the  dofe  of  a poifon  or  drug,  the  greater  in  ge- 
neral is  the  effeft  which  it  produces.  Many  of  the  rnoft 
powerful  and  falutary  medicines,  when  taken  in  too  large  a 
quantity,  are  poifons,  as  opium,  antimony,  mercury,  fox- 
glove, hemlock,  &c.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  even  arfenic 
itfelf,  the  molt  virulent  and  unmanageable  of  all  poifons, 
has,  by  the  (kill  and  attention  of  phyficians,  been  reclaimed 
from  the  clafs  of  mifehievous  fubftances,  and  by  a diminu- 
tion of  the  dofe  is  juftly  held  to  be  a fafe  and  ufeful  remedy. 
Farther,  in  different  conftitutions,  and  in  different  maladies, 
there  is  a certain  degree  of  variety  in  the  operation  of  any 
drug.  Thus  four  or  fix  times  the  dofe,  e.  g.  of  antimony 
or  mercury,  may  be  required  for  one  patient  more  than  for 
another,  or  for  the  fame  perfon  in  different  difeafes.  Lithe 
fame  way  the  mifehievous  quantity  of  infeftious  miafms  ad- 
mits of  fome  variation. 

It  is  clear,  from  the  collefted  obfervations  of  Dr.  Hay- 
garth, and  of  thofe  aftive  and  experienced  phyficians  vvhofe 
correfpondence  he  has  publilhed,  not  to  mention  the  expe- 
rience which  fever-wards  have  lately  afforded,  that  in  a 
large,  airy,  and  clean  apartment,  few  or  none  even  of  the 
moil  intimate  attendants  catch  the  difeafe,  where  the  patient 
labours  under  infeftious  fever.  The  nurfes  themfelves,  ex- 
pofed to  the  effluvia  of  the  excrements,  and  perpetually  near, 
and  often  in  contaft  with  the  fick,  nevert'iielefs  hardly  ever 
receive  infeftion.  The  atmofphere  of  a room  where  conta- 
gion is  generated,  if  cleanlinefs  and  ventilation  are  employed,  - 
may  therefore  be  breathed  for  a long  time  with  impunity. 
And  it  is  not  lefs  clear,  that  an  atmofphere  ftrongly  im- 
pregnated with  contagion,  may  be  breathed,  for  a fhort  time, 
with  the  lame  impunity.  If  we  compare  the  numbers  who 
efcape  infeftion  after  being  expofed  to  breathe  a contagions 
atmofphere,  with  the  fmall  number  who  are  naturally  not 
fubjeft  to  receive  contagion,  this  propofition  muft  be  ob- 
vious. But  to  lta:e  fafts.  “ During  four  years  attendance 
in  the  hofpitals  of  Edinburgh  and  London,  and  afterwards 
during  thirty-one  years  in  private  praftice  in  Chefter,  and 
fourteen  years  and  a half  in  the  Chefter  Infirmary,  and  three 
years  at  Bath,  I have  been,'’  fays  Dr.  Haygarth,  “in  the 
habit  of  breathing  air  ftrongly  impregnated  with  the  infec- 
tious miafinsof  fever.  In  many,  very  tnanyr,  inftances,  I have 
vifited  patients  ill  of  infeftious  fevers,  in  fmall,  elofe,  ard 
duty  room-:  yet  never  but  onCc,  above  thirty  years  ago, 
had  a fever.  The  phyficians  of  the  Mancheiter  Infirmary 
for  many  years,  and  particularly  during  the  late  widely- 
fpreading  epidemics  in  that  large  and  populous  town,  have, 
with  great  fortitude  and  humanity,  conftantly  vifited  the 
home  patients;  that  is,  they  have,  in  innumerable  inftances, 
breathed  the  moft  peftilential  air,  in  the  moil  concentrated 
ftate.  Their  and  my  fafety  manifeftly  proceeded  from  this 
circumftance;  we  remained  but  a fhort  time  in  the  patients’ 
room.  We  did  not  refpire  an  infeftious  dofe  of  the  poifon.” 
(Let.  to  Dr.  Percival,  p.  40.)  We  could  multiply  evidence 
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upon  tliis  point  to  an  indefinite  extent,  but  the  general 
fafety  of  medical  men  under  fuch  circumftances  is  fufficient 
to  prove,  that  air  ftrongly  impregnated  with  infeftious 
miafms  may  be  breathed  for  a fhort  time,  and  air  weakly 
impregnated  for  a long  time,  without  any  injury.  We  might 
hence  be  almofl  led  to  believe,  that  the  poifonous  miafms  do 
not  generate  a fever,  till  they  have  been  refpired  without 
interruption,  for  feveral  days  together:  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that,  in  fume  perfons,  fuch  an  accumulated  quan- 
tity of  the  poifon  may  be  required. 

There  are,  however,  other  fails  which  prove  that  this  is 
by  no  means  always  the  cafe.  Infection  is  occafioned  fud- 
denly,  in  fome  inftances,  and  from  a very  fhort  expofure  to 
a peftilential  air.  Whether  this  is  owing  to  peculiar  fufcep- 
tibility  of  the  individual,  or  to  the  particular  mode  of  re- 
ceiving the  contagious  effluvia,  is  doubtful.  The  writer  of 
this  article,  about  fix  years  ago,  vifited  a poor  family,  of 
four  perfons,  lying  in  the  fame  bed,  in  an  exceedingly  clofe 
and  dirty  apartment,  ill  of  contagious  fever.  He  always 
had  the  precaution  to  throw  open  the  window  on  entering 
the  room,  to  llation  himfelf  between  the  window  and  the 
bed,  wbilft  he  examined  the  lick,  and  to  remain  but  a fhort 
time  with  them.  He  had  repeated  his  daily  vifits  during  a 
week,  and  with  impunity,  when  he  was  at  length  accompa- 
nied by  another  phyfician,  who  defigned  to  admit  the  pa- 
tients into  the  Houle  of  Recovery,  juft  then  opened  in 
Gray ’s-inn-lane.  The  latter  took  no  precaution,  but  exa- 
mined the  fkin  of  the  fick  minutely  and  clofely,  (landing  on 
that  fide  of  the  bed  towards  which  the  air  from  the  window 
impelled  the  contagious  effluvia,  and  fo  near  as  to  receive 
thefe  effluvia  and  the  breath  in  the  moft  concentrated  (late. 
He  took  the  infection,  and  his  fever  proved  fatal.  Here  the 
infection  of  this  excellent  phyfician  was  attributable  only  to 
the  full  dofe  of  the  poifon,  which  his  incautious  zeal  induced 
him  to  inhale.  In  moft  cafes,  as  in  this,  where  a fudden  in- 
fection takes  place,  a difagrceable  fenfation  is  excited  at  the 
moment  of  expofure,  which  different  perfons  have  defcribed 
differently.  Some  have  felt  a (harp  tafle  in  the  mouth,  as  if 
blue  vitriol  were  diffolving  in  it,  but  which  no  waffling  or 
gargling  could  remove.  Others  have  compared  the  firft  im- 
preffion  to  that  of  an  earthy  exhalation  from  a newly-opened 
grave,  the  fenfation  extending  down  to  the  flomach,  fome- 
times  exciting  inflantaneous  ficknefs  and  fflivering.  Dr.  Hay- 
garth  mentions  that  two  of  his  patients,  who  were  phyfi- 
cians,  were  infedted  fuddenly  by  a fhort  expofure.  One  of 
them  thought  that  he  caught  the  fever  by  creeping  behind, 
in  order  to  affift,  his  patient;  the  other  by  infpedling  morbid 
fasces,  In  both  thefe  cafes,  the  expofure  was  fuch  as  might 
probably  afford  a full  dofe  of  the  contagion.  Dr.  Lind  is  of 
opinion,  that,  in  thefe  difeafes,  the  {tools,  efpecially  if  very 
foetid,  are  moft  communicative  of  contagion;  next  to  thefe 
the  breath ; and  laftly  the  effluvia  from  the  body. 

i lie  adlivity  of  contagion  is  not  always  proportionate 
to  the  appearances  of  malignancy  in  the  difeafed-  Sometimes 
only  one  man  in  a fflip  may  be  feized  with  the  petechial  or 
with  the  yellow  fever,  fays  Dr.  Lind,  while  all  the  reft  con- 
tinue unaffedted.  And  the  moft  malignant  cafe  of  fever, 
that  we  ever  witneffed,  did  not  infeCt  any  of  the  family, 
though  in  a clofe  and  fmall  houfe.  And  on  the  contrary, 
we  have  feen  fevers,  of  the  mildefl  defeription,  which  fpread 
extenfively:  10  that  we  fully  coincide  with  Dr.  Lind  in  his 
obfervation,  that  “ fevers  have  often  no  peculiar  charaClerif- 
tic  fymptom,  by  which  they  are  known  to  be  infectious i” 
and  again,  when  he  fays,  <r  in  fome  this  fever  will  be  more 
levere,  in  others  more  mild,  and  often  moft  of  the  fick  will 
be  able  to  fit  up  through  great  part  of  the  day,  which  can- 


not be  urged  as  an  argument  againft  the  infeClion,  but  only 
as  a proof  of  its  mildnefs.”  ( Loc.  cit.  § v.)  It  is  obvious , 
therefore,  that  great  caution  fflould  be  ufed  in  pronouncing 
fevers  not  infeClious. 

The  period  at  which  different  fevers  begin  and  ceafe  to 
generate  contagious  effluvia  is  not  abfolutely  afeertained.  It 
feems  moft  probable  that  in  eruptive  fevers  there  is  no  conta- 
gion till  the  eruption  appears;  and  that  contagion  remains 
fo  long  as  any  fcab  remains  on  the  fkin.  This  is  clearly  the 
cafe  in  fmall-pox. 

The  latent  period  of  contagion,  as  Dr.  Haygarth  terms  it, 
or  the  period  which  elapfes  between  the  expolure  to  conta- 
gion and  the  firft  appearance  of  the  difeafe  which  enfues,  i3 
afeertained  with  tolerable  accuracy  in  refpedl  to  the  fmall- 
pox  ; but  in  typhous  cafes  it  appears  to  be  extremely  irre- 
gular. The  fmall-pox  from  inoculation  ufually  commences 
on  the  eighth  or  ninth  clay  after  the  operation.  Thus,  of 
8j o inoculated  cafes,  in  519  fever  commenced  before  the 
ninth,  and  291  on  or  after  the  ninth  day.  But  from  the 
teliimony  of  Drs.  Woodville,  Clark,  and  Currie,  the  erup- 
tive fever  fometimes  commences  fo  early  as  the  fifth  day  after 
inoculation  ; and  three  cafes  are  related  by  Dr.  Clark  where 
it  commenced  fo  late  as  the  16th,  17th,  and  23d  day.  The 
latent  period  in  the  cafual  fmall-pox  is  fomewhat  longer  than 
in  the  inoculated;  moft  commonly  from  10  to  16  days.  (See 
Haygarth,  Sketch,  & c.  before  quoted.)  The  latent  period 
of  the  contagion  of  meafles  is  from  10  to  14  days.  (Willan 
on  Cutan.  Dif. ) But  the  latent  period  of  typhous  infection 
is  much  more  irregular,  and  often  much  longer.  Of  a large 
number  of  cafes  ftated  by  Dr.  Haygarth,  more  than  half 
commenced  between  the  17th  and  3,3d  djiy  after  expofure, 
a great  proportion  after  the  27th,  and  alraoft  all  between 
the  20th  and  60th.  (See  Letter  to  Dr.  Percival,  p.  20.  et 
feq.)  The  fever  occurred  in  only  five  inftances  before  the 
1 oth  day.  So  that  on  the  whole,  it  appeai-s,  that  the  latent 
period  of  typhous  infection  varies  from  a few  days  to  tw» 
months,  (ibid.  p.  68.) 

This  latent  infection  is  probably  often  allowed  to  lie  long 
dormant,  or  is  excited  into  adlion  at  an  earlier  period,  ac- 
cording  to  the  occurrence  or  non-occurrence  of  circumftances 
which  may  render  the  conllitution  lefs  capable  of  refilling  its 
adlion.  Thus  perfons  who  had  fome  time  previoufly  been 
expofed  to  the  influence  of  contagion,  have  been  imme- 
diately taken  ill  upon  being  wet  with  rain,  or  on  expofure 
to  a cold  and  damp  air,  or  after  a debauch,  or  other  fuch  de- 
bilitating caufes.  During  the  prevalence  of  a peftilence,  it 
has  been  obferved  that  expofure  to  the  damps  of  evening, 
efpecially  in  warm  countries,  is  extremely  dangerous.  And 
Dr.  Chifholm  remarks,  that  thofe  who  were  addi&ed  to  the 
abufe  of  intoxicating  liquors,  were  moft  fubjedl  to  the  fever 
of  Grenada.  From  the  great  length  of  time,  indeed,  which 
the  contagion  of  fever  often  lies  dormant,  we  may  infer, 
with  Dr.  Lind,  that  it  is  probable,  that,  without  the  in- 
fluence of  thefe  cafual  exciting  caufes,  the  contagion  might 
never,  in  fuch  inftances,  have  affedled  the  conllitution. 

Prevention  of  infection.  The  circumftances  under  which 
contagion  is  generated,  and  the  modes  in  which  it  is  con- 
veyed and  propagated,  being  underftood,  the  means  of  pre- 
venting its  produdtion,  and  of  avoiding  its  pernicious  in- 
fluence, when  it  exifts,  will  readily  fuggeft  themfelves.  In- 
ftead  of  omitting  all  attempts  at  avoiding  the  contagion  of  a 
peftilence,  as  altogether  fruitlefs,  where  the  very  pabulum  of 
life,  the  common  air,  is  charged  with  poifon;  or  of  adopting 
the  dangerous  expedient  of  cloftng  up  every  avenue  of  venti- 
lation in  our  houfes  (Wilfon  on  Fevers,  p,  458.  vol.  i.),  or  of 
employing  ufelefs  and  abfurd  meafuits  of  precaution,  we 
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(hall  proceed  upon  rational  grounds  to  the  ufe  of  effedtual 
preventives.  All  thofe  who  contend  that  the  fpreading  of 
contagion  depends  upon  fome  peculiar  ftate  of  the  atmo- 
fphere,  ad/nit  that  it  is  fome  occult  quality  in  the  air;  that  it 
is  neither  the  heat  nor  the  cold,  the  moilture  nor  the  drynefs, 
nor  any  other  fenfiblc  condition  of  it,  with  which  peltilence 
is  connected.  The  great  Sydenham,  after  having  noted  at- 
tentively the  ftate  of  the  atmofphere  and  the  weather,  in 
different  years,  during  which  epidemics  of  different  kinds 
prevailed,  was  obliged  to  confefs  that  he  could  perceive  no 
difference  in  feafons  in  which  different  contagious  difeafes 
occurred.  He,  therefore,  had  recourfe  to  a fuppofition 
equally  gratuitous,  that  fome  unwholefome  exhalations  from 
the  earth  were  the  lource  of  peftilential  difeafes. 

But  when  it  is  confidered,  that  contagion  originates  in 
accumulated  and  confined  animal  effluvia,  and  is  communicated 
either  to  thofe  who  approach,  or  come  in  contact  with  the 
fick,  or  by  means  of  fubftances  impregnated  with  conta- 
gious matter,  and  in  thefe  ways  only,  the  means  of  pre- 
vention are  obvious. 

With  refpedt  to  the  cafual  origin  of  contagion,  it  is 
fcarcely  ueceffary  to  fay,  that  cleanlinefs  and  ventilation,  as 
they  preclude  the  confinement  and  accumulation  of  the  ani- 
mal effluvia  and  fecretions,  will  infallibly  prevent  the  gene- 
ration of  the  poifon. 

Where  contagion  exifts,  its  farther  communication  may 
be  prevented  by  avoiding  contadt  or  approach  to  the  fick, 
and  by  confining  the  patient  to  a feparate  room,  in  which, 
if  it  be  kept  clean,  and  well  ventilated,  it  has  already  been 
ftiewn,  that  the  contagion  will  be  inert,  at  a fhort  diftance  from 
the  fick;  and  therefore  that  the  neceffary  attendants,  and 
medical  vifitors,  will  receive  no  injury  from  refpiring  the  air 
within  it.  In  this  way  contagion  has  been  prevented  from 
fpreading  in  large  fchools,  and  other  places,  where  a num- 
ber of  people  live  together,  as  in  workhoufes  and  hofpitab, 
of  which  fome  examples  have  been  already  given.  Ur.  Hay- 
garth’s  rules  for  the  prevention  of  infedtion,  feem  to  com- 
prife  all  the  requifite  means  to  be  adopted  in  houfes  where 
contagious  fever  exifts;  they  are  the  following. 

Rules  to  prevent  infection. 

“ x.  As  fafety  from  danger  entirely  depends  on  cleanlinefs 
and  free  air,  the  chamber-door  of  a patient,  ill  of  an  infec- 
tious fever,  efpecially  in  the  habitations  of  the  poor,  fhould 
never  be  (hut;  a window  in  it  ought  to  be  generally  open 
during  the  day,  and  frequently  in  the  night.  Such  regula- 
tions would  be  highly  ufeful  both  to  the  patient  and  nurfes ; 
but  are  particularly  important  previous  to  the  arrival  of  any 
vifitor. 

“ 2.  The  bed  curtains  fhould  never  be  drawn  clofe  round 
the  patient ; but  only  on  the  fide  next  the  light,  fo  as  to 
fhade  the  face. 

“ 3.  Dirty  clothes,  utenfils,  See.  fhould  be  frequently 
changed,  immediately  immerfed  in  cold  water,  and  waffled 
clean  when  taken  out  of  it. 

“ 4-  All  difeharges  from  the  patient  fhould  be  inftant- 
ly  removed.  The  floor  near  the  patient’s  bed  fhould  be 
rubbed  clean  every  day  with  a wet  mop  or  cloth. 

“ 5-  The  air  in  a fick  room  has,  at  the  fame  time,  a more 
infectious  quality  in  fome  parts  of  it,  than  in  others.  Vi- 
fitors and  attendants  fhould  avoid  the  current  of  the  patient’s 
breath, — the  air  which  afeends  from  his  body,  efpecially  if 
the  curtains  be  clofe, — and  the  vapour  arifing  from  all  eva- 
cuations. When  medical  or  other  duties  require  a vifitor  or 
nurfe  to  be  placed  in  thefe  fituationsof  danger,  infedtion  may 
be  frequently  prevented  by  a temporary  fufpenfion  of  re- 
fpiration. 

4‘  6.  Vifitors  fhould  not  go  into  an  infected  chamber  with 


an  empty  llomach  ; and,  in  doubtful  circumftances,  on  com- 
ing out,  they  fhould  blow  from  the  nofe,  and  fpit  from  the 
mouth,  any  infectious  poifon  which  may  have  been  drawn  in 
by  the  breath,  and  may  adhere  to  thofe  paffages.”  (See 
Letter  to  Dr.  Percival,  p.  73.  et  feq.) 

By  obferving  thefe  rules,  not  otdy  numerous  vifitors,  but 
the  medical  attendants,  and  the  nurfes  themfelves,  who  fre- 
quently move  and  otherwife  affilt  the  fick,  in  fever-wards, 
and  the  wards  of  houfes  of  recovery,  entirely  efcape  infec- 
tion. This  is  proved,  with  fcarcely  any  exception,  in  all 
the  inftitutions  of  this  fort  throughout  England  and  Ireland. 
During  the  lalt  four  years  (the  writer  fpeaks  from  perfonal 
obfervation)  only  one  inftance  of  infection  feizing  a nurfe 
in  the  London  Houfe  of  Recovery,  occurred,  and,  in  that 
cafe,  ffle  imprudently  flept  in  a bed,  juft  quitted  by  a conva- 
lefcent,  who  had  left  the  houfe,  without  changing  the  linen. 
By  the  fame  rules,  Dr.  Haygarth  arrefted  the  progrefs  of  a 
fcarlet  fever  and  fore  throat  in  a fchool,  containing  37  board- 
ers, at  a time  when  Winchefter  and  other  great  fchools  were 
difperfing  their  fcholars  on  account  of  this  moft  contagious 
dillemper,  which  had  fpread  alarmingly  among  them.  Not 
one  was  infedted  after  the  plan  of  frparation  in  an  unvifited 
room  was  adopted,  although  all  the  boys  remained  in  the 
lame  houfe.  (Let.  to  Dr.  Percival,  p.  81.) 

Contagion  may,  however,  be  extenfively  circulated  by 
fomites,  i.  e.  attached  to  clothing,  furniture,  and  other  ar- 
ticles, which  mode  of  communication  is,  perhaps,  the  molt 
to  be  apprehended,  during  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic 
malady.  Hence  the  fevere  laws  of  quarantine  have  been 
enadted,  in  order  to  preferve  this  country  from  the  contagion 
of  foreign  peltilence,  which  might  be  imported  with  the 
articles  of  commerce.  And  it  is  not  lefs  neceffary,  during 
times  of  internal  peftilence,  to  be  watchful  in  regard  to  this 
point.  It  is  not,  however,  by  a flight  and  brief  expofure 
to  contagious  miafms,  that  fubftances  hre  fufficiently  im- 
bued with  them,  to  communicate  infedtion.  Thus  it  is-, 
on  the  whole,  well  afeertained  that  the  clothes  of  vifitors  do 
not  acquire  a peftiiential  quality,  fo  as  to  infedt  others.  Upon 
this  point,  the  experience  of  feveral  obferving  pradtitioners 
coincides.  Dr.  Clark  of  Newcaftle  affirms,  that  in  eighteen 
years  pradtice,  he  never  communicated  the  contagion  of 
fmall-pox,  nor  of  the  fcarlet  fever,  with  ulcerated  fore  throat, 
to  any  one,  even  to  children  in  his  own  family,  although  he 
had  frequently,  on  the  fame  day,  vifited  many  patients  in 
thofe  difeafes,  and  in  the  moft  malignant  Itages  of  the  latter, 
and  afterwards  had  intercourfe  with  other  children  liable  to 
receive  them.  Mr.  Henry  adduces  his  own  experience,  dur- 
ing nearly  forty  years,  in  Manchefter,  in  teftimony  of  the 
fame  fadt,  in  regard  to  the  contagion  of  fmall-pox.  And 
the  teftimony  of  feveral  other  pradlkionersis  equaily  ftrong, 
as  to  the  non-conveyance  of  this  contagion  by  their  clothes. 
Now,  whatever  is  true  of  the  contagion  of  fmall-pox,  and 
of  fcarlet  fever,  is  ftill  more  decifive  as  to  typhous  infedtion, 
which  is  lefs  powerful  than  either.  (See  Haygarth,  Sketch 
of  a Plan,  See.  pp.  369,  3S6,  404,  See.)  Subftances  de> 
not  become  fufficiently  impregnated  with  the  poifon,  in  clean 
and  ventilated  places,  except  by  being  a confiderable  time 
in  contadt  with,  or  very  near  the  fick,  as  the  bed  in  which- 
the  patient  lies,  or  the  linen  he  wears  ; thefe  fomites  are 
chiefly  produced  in  clofe  and  dirty  places,  where  the  con- 
tagion is  concentrated  by  accumulation  and  confinement,  as 
in  the  cells  of  jails,  or  in  the  apartments  of  the  poor ; in 
which  cafes,  the  utmoft  virulence  of  the  poifon  is  brought 
forth. 

Where  contagion  of  this  degree  of  adlivity  is  produced, 
and  is  combined  with  articles  cf  clothing  and  furniture, 
&c.  the  mere  a&  of  ventilation,  which  effedtually  prevents 
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its  deleterious  adlion,  when  arifing  from  the  body  o;  the 
lick,  is  altogether  inadequate  to  deftroy  its  power  in  thefe 
fomites.  Hence  various  means  have  been  devifed,in  all  ages, 
for  annihilating  contagion.  Among  thefe,  ire  has  been 
moil  generally  employed,  more  efpeciaily  with  a view  of  fu- 
migating, or  applying  the  fmoke  or  vapours  from  different 
fubffances,  to  the  fource  of  the  poifonous  miafms.  Hippo- 
crates and  Acron  of  Agrigentum,  believing  the  air  to  be 
the  medium  of  infection,  are  faid  to  have  ordered  large  piles 
of  wood  to  be  burnt  in  the  ftreets  and  infedfed  parts  of 
Athens,  by  which  means  they  flayed  the  plague  in  that  city. 
(Aetii  Tetrab.  Plutarch,  de  Ifid.  et  Oflr. ) But  however 
ufeful  the  fumigation  of  fomites  may  be,  it  does  not  appear 
to  be  of  any  utility  when  employed  in  the  atmofphere  in  ge- 
neral. In  the  year  1721,  the  plague  raged  at  Toulon  with 
fuch  violence,  that  in  the  fpace  of  ten  months  it  dcftroved 
about  two-thirds  of  its  inhabitants.  Many  having  infilled 
upon  fires  being  made  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  the 
public  records  were  confulted,  and  it  was  there  found  that, 
on  a fimilar  occafion,  the  fame  mean*  had  been  tried  without 
fuccefs.  The  experiment,  however,  was  repeated.  Wood 
was  laid  before  every  houfe,  and  at  the  found  of  a bell,  all 
the  fires  were  lighted,  by  which  the  city  was  involved  in  a 
thick  fmoke  for  nearly  a whole  day.  The  plague, however, 
fuffered  no  abatement.  The  fame  meafure  was  reforted  to 
boih  at  Marfcilles  and  London,  when  the  plague  raged  in 
thefe  cities,  with  no  better  fuccefs.  Nay,  after  the  fires  had 
been  kept  burning  for  three  days  in  London,  on  the  night 
which  fucceeded,  no  lefs  than  4000  died,  although  not  more 
than  12,000  had  been  deftroyed  during  the  preceding  three 
or  four  weeks.  (Wilfon  on  Feb.  Dif.  vol.  i.  p.  464.) 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  contagion,  adhering  to 
clothes  and  furniture,  may  be  effe&ually  deftroyed  by  the 
vapours  from  various  combuftible  and  volatile  fubftances. 
Dr.  Lind  recommends  the  fumes  of  tobacco  to  be  difperfed 
through  the  ceils  and  inftdled  apartments,  in  prifons  and 
fhips,  as  well  as  for  the  purification  of  infedled  articles;  he 
alfo  advifes  the  expofure  of  fomites,  to  the  fumes  of  ful- 
phtfr,  from  a charcoal  fire,  as  an  efficacious  mode  of  puri- 
fication. But  he  isperfedlly  convinced,  he  fays,  from  long 
experience,  that  even  the  Ample  heat  of  a clofe  confined  fire, 
or  the  heat  of  an  oven,  is  a deffroying  power  which  “no  in- 
fection whatever  can  refill. ” The  efficacy  of  gun-powder 
was  afcertained  by  an  accident,  and  Dr.  Lind  afterwards 
ufed  it  in  wards  where  fevers  were  received,  every  morning. 
In  a fhip  of  war,  a contagious  fever  prevailed,  which  had 
deftroyed  fixty  men  ; when,  in  an  engagement  with  the 
French,  twenty-five  barrels  of  gun-powder  were  fired  on 
board  of  her  during  the  a&ion  ; and,  to  the  furprife  of 
Fer  officers,  none  of  her  men  were  afterwards  attacked  with 
^fevers. 

Some  ftrong  fmelling  fubftances,  as  camphor,  the  va- 
pours of  juniper,  and  of  Cafcariila  bark,  &c.  have  been 
.occafionally  reforted  to  as  preventatives  from  contagion ; 
but  the  power  of  thefe  fubftances  is  very  queftionable,  and 
they  may  be,  perhaps,  negatively  prejudicial,  as  their  aro- 
matic odour  may  conceal  the  fmeil  of  bad  air  in  the  room 
of  the  lick,  and  thus  prevent  effectual  meafures  of  fafety 
from  being  employed. 

The  moil  efficacious  of  the  means  which  we  poffefs  of 
deftioying  contagion  iri  fomites,  feem  to  be  the  fumes  of 
the  mineral  acids.  The  vapours  of  vinegar,  and  thole  of 
the  fulphureous  acid,  have  been  long  ufed  with  fome  degree 
of  fuccefs ; but  thofe  of  the  muriatic,  and  ftill  more,  per- 
haps, thofe  of  the  nitrous  acid,  appear  to  be  complete  an- 
tidotes to  accumulated  contagion.  The  evidence  of  the 
efficacy,  of  the  nitrous  acid  fume,  in  purifying  infe&ed  places 
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and  fubftances,  which  was  a few  years  ago  laid  before  the 
Floufe  of  Commons  by  Dr.  Carmichael  Smyth,  was  fuch 
as  to  induce  that  houfe  to  vote  a national  donation  of  five 
thonfand  pounds  to  him  for  the  difeovery.  This  vapour  is 
e<*fily  obtained,  by  mixing  with  powdered  nitre  a little  of 
the  llrong  acid  of  vitriol  or  fulphuric  acid  ; the  latter  com- 
bines with  the  potafs,  the  bafe  of  the  nitre,  expelling  at 
the  fame  time  the  nitrous  acid  in  fumes.  (See  Dr.  C. 
Smyth’s  treatife  on  the  fubjeCL)  The  vapour  of  the  muri- 
atic acid  may  be  obtained  in  a fimilar  manner,  by  ufing 
common  fea  or  rock-falt,  inftead  of  nitre. 

Where  contagion  has  been  long  pent  up  in  clofe  cells  or 
rooms,  it  is  apt  even  to  adhere  to  the  walls.  In  fuch  cafes, 
white -waffiing  with  hot  or  newly  flaked  lime,  is  an  efficacious 
aid  of  the  acid  fumigations. 

It  is  a curious  faff,  and  perhaps  wholly  unaccountable 
upon  any  theory  of  the  propagation  of  contagion,  that  pef- 
tilential  difeafes,  after  running  an  indefin’te  com fe,  notwith- 
ftanding  all  the  meafures  adopted  to  reftrain  their  progrefs, 
frequently  ceafe  fpontaneoufly,  at  a time  when  the  walls  of 
the  houfes,  furniture.  See.  mull  ftill  be  fuppofed  to  be  high- 
ly impregnated  with  the  contagion.  The  fadl  is  authenti- 
cated by  Dr.  Ruffell,  Dr.  Lind,  and  feveral  other  phy- 
ftcians  of  equal  refpedlabiiity.  The  ceffation  is  not  con- 
nected with  any  fenlible  changes  in  the  atmofphere.  Warm 
weather  is  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  but  not  without  many’ 
exceptions,  more  favourable  to  the  production  of  conta- 
gious difeafes,  than  cold  weather.  But  the  worft  fevers 
have  often  raged  in  the  coldell  feafons,  as  did  the  plague 
in  London;  and  there  have  been  inftances  of  the  plague 
fuffering  a check  as  the  weather  grew  warmer.  (Wilfoa 
on  Feb.  Dif.  p.448.) 

During  the_  prevalence  of  a contagious  epidemic,  tem- 
perance and  regularity,  and  care  in  avoiding  all  caufes  of 
debility,  (fuch  as  cold  damp  air,  &c. ) the  ufe  of  the  cold 
bath,  and  the  prefervaticn  of  an  equal  ftate  of  mind,  are 
great  perfonal  preftrvatives.  The  general  alarm  which  pre- 
vails during  thofe  periods  of  public  calamity,  is  not  among 
the  leall  of  the  caufes  which  contribute  to  extend  the  evil. 
It  would  be,  therefore,  injudicious  to  condemn  the  ufe  of 
camphor,  rofemary,  and  other  aromatic  fubftances,  or  eatry- 
ing  a quill  filled  with  quickfilver,  or  other  amulets,  about 
the  perfon,  fince  whatever  tends  to  infpire  confidence  in  the 
mind,  contributes  to  the  fecurity  of  the  body. 

CONTARII,  in  Antiquity , a kind  of  horfemen,  whofe 
chief  armour  was  the  contus,  a kind  of  long  fpear. 

CONTARINI,  Gaspard,  in  Biography,  a cardinal  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  was  not  more  celebrated  as  a divine 
than  as  a politician.  He  flouriffied  in  the  Venetian  territo- 
ries, and  was  nominated  from  that  republic  as  ambalfador  to 
the  emperor  Charles  V.,  after  which  he  was  raifed  to  a conii- 
derable  ftation  in  the  government  of  his  country.  He  was 
ambaffador  alfo  to  Rome;  and  when  pope  Clement  VII. 
furrendered  to  the  imperial  army,  a commiffion  was  given  to 
Contarini  to  negociate  for  the  liberty  of  the  pontiff.  In 
1 5.35,  he  was  created  cardinal  by  pope  Paul  III. ; and  in 
1541,  he  was  appointed  legate  to  Germany,  and  with  the 
other  legates  was  appointed  to  prefide  at  the  general  coun- 
cil, which  was  afterwards  held  at  Trent ; he  was,  however, 
lent  legate  to  Bologna,  before  that  affembly  met,  where  he 
died  at  the  age  of  59,  in  the  year  42.  He  was  author  of 
many  works,  and  on  various  topics,  in  which  he  difplayscon- 
fiderable  talent,  and  a mind  fuperior  to  the  times  in  which 
he  lived.  The  principal  pieces  are  “ De  Immorlalitate 
Animse,”  “ De  Septem  Ecclefiae  Saeramentis,”  “ De 
Poteftate  Papat,”  “ De  Predeftinatione,”  “DeLiberoAr- 
bitrio,”  and  “ Confutatio  Articulorum  Lutheri.” 
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Coktarini,  Vincent,  a confiderabie  fcholar  in  clafiical 
literaruie  and  antiquities,  was  born  ac  Venice,  in  J 3* 7 7-»  ar,d 
attained  the  profefforfhip  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages 
at  Padua,  which  he  held  with  great  reputation  tiil  the  year 
1614,  when  he  retired  to  Rome.  From  whence,  taking  a 
journey  into  Iftria,  he  fell  ill,  and  died  at  Venice  in  the  prime 
of  life,  in  1617.  The  works  by  which  he  is  chiefly  known 
are  “ De  Frnmentaria  Romanorum  Largitione,”  and  “ De 
Militari  Romanor.um  Stipendio.”  Moreri. 

CONTARINO,  Cav.  G iovanni,  an  hiftorical  and  por- 
trait painter,  who  was  born  at  Venice  in  the  year  1549,  and 
who  ftedfaftly  purfued  the  folid  and  pure  ftvle  of  Titian,  not- 
with (tan ding  the  pernicious  example  of  almoft  all  his  rival 
compatriots,  who,  lofing  the  remembrance  of  thofe  glowing 
and  rich  tints  which  had  fo  long  been  theboall  of  the  Vene- 
tian fchool,  had  adopted  a manner  in  which  the  lights  were 
fo  extravagantly  contrafted  by  the  molt  obfcure  and  cutting 
fhadows,  as  to  give  to  their  pi&ures  the  appearance  and  gloom 
of  midnight  reprefentations.  The  principal  works  of  Con- 
tarino  are  at  Venice,  and  evince,  independent  of  the  beauties 
of  colouring,  a very  competent  knowledge  of  fore-lhortening 
and  the  fotto  in  fu,  with  an  excellent  talie  of  compoiition. 
One  of  his  bell  and  greateft  performances  is  the  ceiling  of 
the  church  of  St.  Francifco  di  Paola,  where,  in  the  centre, 
he  painted  the  Refurrcftion  of  Chrift,  and  on  each  fide  the 
Annunciation  and  Nativity,  together  with  the  Evangelilts 
and  the  four  Do&ors  of  the  Church.  He  executed  feveral 
confiderabie  works  for  the  court  of  the  emperor  RidolfusIL, 
who  conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood.  His  por- 
traits bore  fo  ftrong  a rel'emblance  to  nature,  that  one  of 
them,  reprefenting  Marco  Dolce,  is  faid  to  have  deceived 
his  dogs  and  other  domeltic  animals,  who  leaped  up  to  the 
pi£turer  fuppoling  it  their  mailer  himfelf.  This  artilt 
died  in  the  56th  year  of  his  age,  1605.  Lanzi,  Storia  Pit- 
torica. 

CONTAY,  in  Geography.  See  Conty. 

CONTCHOUDSONG,  a town  of  Aha,  in  the  country 
of  Thibet;  380  miles  E.N.E.  of  Laffa.  N.  lat.  30°  2,0'. 
E.  long.  970  29'. 

CONTE,  del,  Jacopino,  in  Biography , was  born  at 
- Florence  in  1510,  and  is  faid  in  his  youth  to  have  received 
fome  inftruftions  in  painting,  in  the  fchool  of  Andrea  del 
Sarto.  Having  completed  his  ftudies,  he  foon  gave  proofs 
of  fuperior  talents,  both  in  hiftorical  and  portrait  painting. 
Rome,  whither  he  was  invited  under  pope  Paul  III.,  was 
the  theatre  of  his  labours,  and  he  was  employed  to  paint  the 
portraits  of  that  pontiff  and  of  his  fucceffor  Clement  VIII., 
as  well  as  thofe  of  the  cardinals,  the  ambaffadors,  and  other 
nobles  of  the  court.  In  hiftorical  painting,  he  had  no  lefs 
fuccefs ; and  the  frefcoes,  which  he  executed  in  the  church 
of  St.  Giovanni  Decollato,  rank  him  amongft  the  leail  af- 
feffed  or  extravagant  of  the  imitators  of  Michelangelo.  An 
altar-piece  in  the  fame  church,  reprefenting  the  taking  down 
from  the  crofs,  a compofition  of  many  figures,  is  conlidered 
his  chefd’ouvre.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1598.  Baghone. 

Conte,  del,  or  Fas^i,  Guido,  an  artift  who  was  born 
at  Carpi,  in  the  ftate  of  Modena,  in  the  year  15S4,  ana  was 
the  firft  inventor  of  the  fcagliola,  a fpecies  of  compoiition, 
©r  pafte,  with  which  the  finelt  marbles  are  with  facility  imi- 
tated, and  which  acquires  fufficient  hardnefs  to  bear  a polifh. 
Some  of  the  works  of  Guido,  particularly  two  altars,  are 
itill  exifting  at  Carpi,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1649. 

This  art  has  fince  been  brought  to  fuch  a degree  of  per- 
fection in  feveral  parts  of  Italy,  that  not  only  the  fineft  mar- 
bles have  been  counterfeited,  fo  as  occaiionally  to  deceive 
the  beft  judges ; but  likevvife  bas-rehevos,  vafes,  medals,  and 
even  pi&ures  of  great  beauty,  have  been  produced;  info- 
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much  that  it  is  become  an  article  of  commerce.  (See  Scag. 
liola.)  Lanzi,  Storia  Pittorica. 

CONTEMPLATION,  an  a£t  of  the  mind,  whereby  it 
applies  itlelf  to  confider,  refleft  on,  and  admire,  the  wonder- 
ful works  of  God,  nature,  &c. 

Contemplation  is  the  height  of  perfedlion  of  the  my  flic 
divines.  See  Mystic. 

CONTEMPORARY,  or  Cotemporary,  a perfon,  or 
thing,  of  the  fame  time,  or  that  exifted  in  the  fame  age, 
with  another.  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Ariflophanes,  were 
contemporaries  : the  beft.  hiftories  are  thofe  of  contemporary 
authors. 

CONTEMPT,  in  the  Doplrine  of  the  Pajfions,  is  a fpeces 
of  hatred,  exprelling  in  its  general  fenfe  difaporobation  or 
averlion,  which  arifes  from  the  mere  confideration  of  a 
worthlefs  object,  efpecially  if  it  be  propofed  to  us  under  a 
pretence  of  its  poffeffir^  excellence,  or  from  mifconducl  in 
things  not  of  themfelves  vicious ; as,  where  a perfon  either 
acts  belotv  his  ftation  and  character,  or  affe&s  to  do  that  for 
which  he  is  not  qualified.  It  is  oppofed  to  tfteem  or  to 
emulation.  This  is'  one  of  thofe  pafiions  which  in  oratory 
belongs  to  demonftrative  difcourfes.  Thus  Cicero  (De 
Orat.  lib  . ii.  c.  12.)  endeavours  to  expofe  Cascilius,  and  bring 
him  into  contempt  of  the  court,  for  pretending  to  rival  him 
in  the  accufation  of  Verres,  for  which  he  was  altogether  un- 
fit. 

Contempt,  in  Lata,  is  difobedience  to  the  rules,  orders, 
or  procefs  of  a court,  which  hath  power  to  punifh  fuch  of- 
fence ; and  a man  may  be  irnprifoned  for  a contempt  done 
in  court,  but  not  for  a contempt  out  of  court,  or  for  pri- 
vate abufe.  But  for  contempt  out  of  court,  an  attachment 
may  be  granted.  Cro.  Eliz.  689. 

Attachment  alfo  lies  for  contempt  to  the  court,  to  bring 
in  the  offender  to  anfwer  on  interrogatories,  &c.  and  if  he 
cannot  acquit  himfelf,  he  fhall  be  fined.  1 Lill.  305.  If  a 
fberiff,  being  required  to  return  a writ  direfted  to  him,  doth 
not  return  the  writ,  it  is  a contempt : and  this  word  is  ufed 
for  a kind  of  mifdemefnor,  by  doing  fomething  that  is  for- 
bidden, or  not  doing  what  is  commanded.  12  Rep.  36.  As 
the  degrees  of  this  crime  vary,  the  punifhment  is  lefs  or 
greater ; fometimes  a mere  fine,  and  fometimes  imprifon- 
ment. 

If  a defendant  in  chancery,  on  fervice  of  a fubpcena,  does 
not  appear  within  the  time  limited,  by  the  rules  ol  the  court, 
and  plead,  demur,  or  anfwer  to  the  bill  againft  him,  he  is  then 
faid  to  be  in  contempt ; and  the  refpeftive  proceffes  of  con- 
tempt are  in  fucceffive  order  awarded  againft  him  : thefe  are 
attachment  ; attachment  with  proclamation ; a commiffion  of 
rebellion  ; and,  finally,  a fequellration.  It  is  a contempt  to 
inftitute  a fuit  fidlitioufly,  though  the  demand  is  real,  either 
to  hurt  any  perfon,  or  to  get  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

The  moil  remarkable  inftances  of  contempts  may  be  re- 
duced to  the  following  heads,  viz.  contempts  of  the  king’s 
writs;  contempts  in  the  face  of  a court;  contemptuous 
words  or  writings  concerning  the  court ; contempts  of  the 
rules  or  awards  of  the  court ; abufe  of  the  procefs  of  the 
courts ; and  forgeries  of  writs  and  other  deceits  tending  to 
impofe  on  the  court.  2 Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  22.  § 3.  For  an 
account  of  the  contempts  that  are  punifhed  by  attachment  $ 
fee  Attachment. 

Contempts  or  mifprifions  (fee  Misprision)  are  offences 
againft  the  king  and  government : fuch  is  the  mal-admini- 
ftration  of  high  officers,  in  public  truft  and  employment, 
ufually  punifhable  by  the  method  of  parliamentary  impeach- 
ment, and  fubjeft  to  the  penalties  of  banifhment,  imprifon- 
ment,  fines,  or  perpetual  difability  : fuch  is  alfo  the  offence 
©f  embezzling  the  public  money  ; and  fuch  are  thofe  con. 
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tempts  of  the  executive  magiftrate,  which  demo  aft  rate  them- 
felves  by  Come  arrogant  and  undutiful  behaviour  towards  the 
king  and  government.  Contempts  againft  the  king  s piero- 
gatfve  are  a refufal  to  afiift  him  by  advice  in  his  councils,  and 
by  perfonal  fervice  in  his  wars,  againft  a rebellion  or  mva- 
fion.  - To  this  clafs  may  be  referred  the  negleft  of  joining 
the  “ poffe  comitatus,”  or  power  of  the  county,  when  re- 
quired by  the  fherifr  or  juftices,  according  to  the  ftatute 
2,  Hen.  V.  c.  8 ; which  is  a duty  incumbent  upon  all  that 
are  15  years  of  age,  under  the  degree  of  nobility,  and  ab’e  to 
travel.  Contempts  againft  the  prerogative  are  alfo  a prefer, 
ence  of  the  interefts  of  a foreign  potentate  to  thofe  of  our 
own,  and  doing  or  receiving  any  thing  that  may  create  an 
undue  influence  in  favour  of  fuch  extrinfic  power ; as  by 
taking  a penfion  from  any  foreign  prince,  without  the  king’s 
qonfent  ; alfo,  a difobedience  to  the  king’s  lawful  commands, 
iffuing  by  writs  out  of  his  courts  of  juftice,  or  by  fummons 
to  attend  his  privy  council,  or  by  letters  from  the  king  com- 
manding a fubjeeb  to  return  from  beyond  the  feas : and  like- 
wife  difobedience  to  any  aft  of  parliament ; all  which  con- 
tempts are  punifnable  by  fine  and  imprifonment,  at  the  dif- 
cretion  of  the  king’s  courts  of  juftice.  Contempts  and  mif- 
prifions  againft  the  king’s  perfon  and  government  may  be  by 
{peaking  or  writing  againft  them,  curfi.ng  or  wifhing  him  ill, 
giving  out  fcanaalous  ftories  concerning  him,  or  doing  any^ 
thing  that  may  tend  to  degrade  him  m the  efteem  of  his 
fubjefts,  weaken  his  government,  or  excite  jealouftes  between 
him  and  his  people.  Contempts  againft  the  king’s  title,  rot 
amounting  to  treafon  or  praemunire,  are  the  denial  of  his 
right  to  the  crown,  in  common  and  unadviftd  difeourfe  ; 
punilhable  by  cur  law  with  fine  and  imprifonment.  If  any 
perfon  affirm  or  maintain,  that  the  common  laws  of  this 
realm,  not  altered  by  parliament,  ought  not  to  direft  the 
right  of  the  crown  of  England  ; this  is  a mifdemefnor,  by 
flat.  13  Eliz,.  c.  r,  and  punilhable  with  forfeiture  of  goods 
and  chattels.  A contempt  may  alfo  arife  from  refufing  or 
neglefting  to  take  the  oaths,  appointed  by  ftatute  for  the 
better  fecuring  of  the  government ; and  yet  afting  in  a pub- 
lic office,  place  of  truft,  or  other  capacity,  requiring  the  faid 
oaths  to  be  taken,  viz.  thofe  of  allegiance,  fupremacy,  and 
abjuration;  which  ffiouldbe  taken  within  fix  calendar  months 
after  admiffion.  The  penalties  inffifted  by  ftatute  1 Geo.  I. 
flat.  2.  c.  13,  are  little  Ihort  of  thofe  of  a praemunire  ; being 
an  incapacity  to  bold  the  faid  offices,  or  any  other  ; to  pro- 
fecute  any  l'uit ; to  be  guardian  or  executor ; to  take  any 
legacy  or  deed  of  gift  ; and  to  vote  at  any  eieftion  for 
member  of  parliament  : and  after  conviction  the  offender 
{hall  alfo  forfeit  500/.  to  thofe  who  will  fue  for  it.  Con- 
tempts againft  the  king’s  palaces  or  courts  of  juftice  have 
always  been  regarded  as  high  mifprifions  ; and  by  the  an- 
cient law,  before  the  conqueft,  fighting  in  the  king’s  palace, 
or  before  the  king’s  judges,  was  punifhed  with  death.  And 
at  prefent  with  us,  by  flat.  33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  12,  malicious 
{hiking  in  the  king’s  palace,  where  he  refides,  whereby 
blood  is  drawn,  is  punilhable  by  perpetual  imprifonment  and 
fine  at  the  king’s  pleafure ; and  alfo  with  lofs  of  the  offender’s 
right  hand.  But  {hiking  in  the  king’s  tuperior  courts  of 
juftice,  in  Wtftminfter-hall,  or  at  the  affiles,  is  made  ftill 
more  penal.  By  the  ancient  common  law,  before  the  con- 
qSuc-ft,  it  was  a capital  felony  ; and  our  modern  law  fubfti- 
totes  for  the  lofs  of  life  that  of  the  offending  limb ; the 
crime,  and  even  drawing  a weapon,  being  puniffiable  with  the 
lofs  of  the  right  hand,  imprifonment  for  life,  and  forfeiture 
of  goods  and  chattels,  and  of  the  profits  of  the  offender’s 
lands  during  life.  (See  Assault,  &c.)  A refeue  of  a pri- 
f.mer  from  any  of  the  faid  courts,  without  a blow,  is  puuifhed- 
with  perpetual  imprifonmeHt,  and  forfeiture  of  goods,  and  of 
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the  profits  of  lands  during  life.  Even  in  the  inferior  courts 
of  the  king,  an  affray,  or  contemptuous  behaviour,  is  punifti- 
able  with  a fine  by  the  judges  there  fitting  ; as  by  the  ftew- 
ard  in  a court-leet,  or  the  like.  Thofe  alfo  who  are  guilty 
of  any  injurious  treatment  to  fuch  as  are  immediately  under 
the  proteftion  of  a court  of  juftice,  are  punilhable  by  fine 
and  imprifonment.  Laftly,  to  endeavour  to  diffuade  a wit- 
nefs  from  giving  evidence  ; to  difclofe  an  examination  before 
the  privy-council ; or  to  advife  a prifoner  to  {land  mu.t,  are 
high  mifprifions  and  contempts  of  the  king’s  courts,  and 
punilhable  by  fine  and  imprifonment.  If  one  of  the  grand 
jury  difclofes  to  any  perfon  indifted  the  evidence  that  ap- 
peared againft  him,  heSs  guilty  of  a high  mifprilion,  and 
liable  to  be  fined  and  imprifontd.  Blackft.  Comm, 
vol.  iv. 

CONTENEBRA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of 
Italy,  in  Etruria,  mentioned  by  Livy. 

CONTENEMENT,  a word,  in  our  Ancient  Law-locls , 
about  whofe  fignification  authors  are  not  rightly  agreed. 
According  to  fome,  it  fliouid  fignify  the  countenance, 
credit,  or  reputation,  a perfon  has,  from  and  by  reafou 
of  bis  freehold.  In  which  fenfe  it  is  ufed  in  the  flat. 
1 Edw.  III.  &c.  where  it  ftands  a9  fynonymous  with  coun- 
tenance. 

Others  will  have  it  fignify  what  is  neceffary  for  the  fup- 
port  and  maintenance  of  men,  according  to  their  ftveral 
qualities,  conditions,  or  ftates  of  life.  Thus,  Spehnan, 
Contenementum  ejl  ajilmatio , iff  conditions  forma , qua  qnis 
in  repuhlica  fuhfifiit.  And  in  this  fenfe  it  occurs  in  Magna 
Charta,  cap.  14. 

CONTENSON,  Vincent,  in  Biography,  a French 
Dominican  monk,  was  born  a.t  Condom,  in  1640,  and  cele- 
brated in  his  time  for  confiderable  pulpit  talents.  He  left 
behind  him  a work  of  reputation,  entitled,  “ Theologia 
mentis  et  cordis,”  which  has  paffed  through  feveral  editions 
in  folio  and  in  oftavo. 

CONTENT,  in  Mathematics,  a term  frequently- ufed  for 
the  capacity  of  a veffel,  or  the  area  of  fpacc  ; or  the  quan- 
tity of  any  matter,  or  fpace,  included  in  certain  bounds. 
The  content  of  a tun  of  round  timber  is  43  folid  feet.  A 
load  of  hewn  timber  contains  50  cubic  feet:  in  a faot  of 
timber  are  contained  1728  cubic  or  fquare  inches,  and  as 
often  as  1728  inches  are  contained  in  a piece  of  timber,  be 
it  round,  or  fquare  ; fo  many  feet  of  timber  are  contained 
in  the  piece. 

In  gauging,  the  gallon  for  beer  and  ale  is  allowed  to  con- 
tain 282  cubic  inches,  and  the  wine  gallon  231  ; the  gallon 
of  dry  meafure  272. 

Hence,  as  oft  as  282  cubic  inches  are  contained  in  any 
veffel,  round  or  fquare  ; fo  many  gallons  of  ale  or  beer 
it  holds ; and  the  like  may  be  obferved  of  the  other  mea- 
fure s. 

Multiply,  therefore,  one  fide  of  a fquare,  or  oblong,  int® 
the  other  ; and  divide  by  one  of  thofe  numbers,  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  liquor  ; the  quotient  gives  the  area  ia 
gallons,  upon  an  inch  deep. 

Though  the  work  may  be  confiderably  fhortened  by  only- 
multiplying  the  fides  of  fquares,  or  the  diameters  of  rounds-, 
into  themfdves  ; the  produft  is  the  number  of  gallons,  and 
parts,  the  veffel  contains,  upon  an  inch  in  depth ; and 
when  that  receives-  an  augmentation,  by  being  two,  three, 
or  four  inches  deep,  it  then  commences  a folid  body,  and 
contains  as  many  gallons,  and  parts,  as  it  has  inches  and  parts 
deep. 

A cubic  foot  contains  fix  gallons  and  almofira  pint  of  ale 
and  beer  ; and  feven  gallons  two  quarts  of  wine.  A cubic 
foot  of  dry  meafure  contains  Ex  gallons  and  a half,  and 
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fomething  more.  A bufhel  of  fait  contains  5 6 pounds  avoir- 
dupo'fe.  S.e  Gauging. 

CONTENTIOUS  Jurisdiction,  in  Law , denotes  a 
cour,  or  affcmbly,  which  has  a power  to  judge  and  determine 
differences  between  contending  parties. 

The  lords  chief  jultices,  judges.  See.  have  a contentious 
jur'rjdiclion  ; but  the  lords  of  the  treafury,  the  commiffioners 
of  culloms,  See.  have  none  ; being  merely  judges  of  ac- 
compts  and  tranfadtions. 

CONTENTMENT,  in  Pathology  and  Ethics , exprefles 
the  acquiescence  of  the  mind  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  good 
that  is  alligned  to  us.  It  implies  a perception  that  our  lot 
might  have  been  better,  or  that  it  is  inferior  to  what  others 
enjoy,  or  that  it  does  not  fully  anfwer  the  expeditions  we 
had  formed.  An  effort  of  reafon,  or  of  prudence,  or  of  re- 
ligious principles,  is  neceffary  to  produce  it.  We  compare 
our  prefent  with  our  former  fituation,  or  with  the  inferior 
lot  of  others  ; and  thus  learn  to  acquiefce  in  the  degree  of 
advantage  which  we  have  obtained.  A regard  to  the  dif- 
pofals  of  Providence,  wife,  righteous,  and  benevolent,  will 
very  much  contribute  to  the  acquifition  and  exercife  of  the 
virtue  of  contentment. 

CO  NT  ESS  A,  in  Geography,  a fmall  town  of  European 
Turkey,  in  the  province  of  Macedonia,  fituated  in  the  bay 
of  the  fame  name,  with  a good  harbour,  on  the  coafts  of 
the  Archipelago  ; 54.  miles  N.E.  of  Salonica.  Long. 
41°  3 5'.  At  ihe  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Conteffa  is  fituated 
the  ifland  of  Eiiffo.  The  French  navigators  alfo  call  this 
bight  11  Golfe  de  Rhondine,”  from  the  corrupted  name  of 
the  ancient  town  of  Rhedine ; but  the  Greeks  defignate  it 
under  the  name  of  Orfano . It  is  the  Sinus  Strymonicus  of  the 
ancients. 

CONTESTANT  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of 
Hifpania  Citerior,  to  the  fouth  of  the  Edetani.  Their  ter- 
ritory extended  fouthwards  as  far  as  Betica,  or  at  leaft  to 
the  extremity  of  the  Tarragonenfis,  where  are  found  fome 
places  dependent  on  the  Baltitani,  who  inhabited  part  of  the 
tallern  Befca. 

CONTESTANTA,  a country  cf  Spain,  in  the  Tarra- 
gonfhfis,  mentioned  both  by  Pli*ny  and  Ptolemy.  The 
former  fays,  that  this  country  was  firft  called  “ Mavitania,” 
afterwards  “ Deitania,”  and  then  Contejlarda.  Here 
thefe  authors  place  the  river  Tader,  the  colony  of  Iilici, 
Lacentum,  Dianium,  the  river  Sacro,  &c. 

CONTESTATIO  Litis,  among  Civilians , denotes  a 
general  affertion  that  the  plaintiff  hath  no  ground  of  adtion, 
which  affertion  is  afterwards  extended  and  maintained  in 
his  plea. 

CONTEXT,  among  Divines  and  Critics,  that  part  of 
Scripture,  or  other  writing,  which  lies  about  the  text,  be- 
fore or  after  it,  or  both.  To  take  the  full  and  genuine  fenfe 
of  the  text,  the  context  fhould  be  regarded. 

CONTEXTURE,  a word  frequently  ufed  in  fpeaking 
both  of  the  works  of  nature  and  art  ; and  denoting  the  dif- 
polition  and  union  of  the  conftitu'ent  parts  with  refpect  to 
one  another. 

CONTHIL,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Meurthe,  and  diltridt  of  Chateau-Salins  5 
2 leagues  N.N.W.  of  Dieuze. 

CONTHILA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a borough  of 
Greece,  in  Attica  ; placed  by  fome  in  the  Ptolemaide  tribe, 
and  by  others  in  the  Pandionide. 

CONTI,  Giusto  De,  in  Biography,  an  Italian  poet  and 
Sawyer.  His  vtrfes  are  chiefly  amatory  ; and  they  appeared 
under  the  title  of  “ Bella  Mano,”  on  account  of  the  beauti- 
ful hand  of  his  mill  refs,  which  is  the  fubjedt  of  frequent 


adulation.  He  died  in  1409,  and  his  poems  have  been  pub- 
lifhed  at  Venice,  Paris,  Verona,  and  Florence.  He  has 
been  compared  to  Petrarch  ; but  the  btft  judges  have  re- 
garded him  as  much  inferior  to  that  writer.  Moreri. 

Conti,  Cesare  and  Vincenzio,  two  brothers,  the 
former,  a native  of  Ancona,  was  celebrated  as  an  expedi- 
tious painter  of  groteiques  j the  latter,  born  at  Rome,  was 
a painter  of  hiftory. 

Baglione  enumerates  many  confiderable  works,  in  which 
both  thefe  artifls  were  employed  at  Rome,  under  the  pon- 
tificate of  Sixtus  V.  and  Gregory  XIII.  Vincenzio  ulti- 
mately fettled  in  Turin,  where  he  was  taken  into  the  fervice 
of  the  duke  of  Savoy.  They  both  died  during  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Paul  V.  Baglione. 

Conti,  Domenico,  of  Florence,  was  the  beloved  dif- 
ciplt  of  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  heir  to  his  defigns  and  ftudies. 
In  gratitude  and  veneration  to  the  memory  of  his  great  maf- 
ter,  Conti,  at  his  own  expence,  erected  the  monument  Hill 
remaining  in  the  cloifter  of  the  Nunziata,  where  the  buff  of 
Andrea  is  finely  fculptured  by  the  hand  of  Raffaello  di 
Monte  Lupo.  Of  Domenico’s  works  in  painting  little  is 
now  known.  Orlandi. 

Conti,  Carlo,  an  engraver,  native  of  Lorraine,  in  1742. 
He  eftablifhed  himfelf  at  Vienna,  where  he  was  reputed  a 
good  artift . He  was  living  in  1790.  Heinecken. 

Conti,  Francesco,  an  hiftorical  painter,  born  at  Flo- 
rence, in  the  year  1681.  He  travelled  to  Rome,  where  he 
became  the  difciple  of  Carlo  Maratti.  On  his  return,  he 
acquired  fufficient  reputation  to  merit  a place  in  the  cele- 
brated colledlion  of  portraits  in  the  Florentine  gallery.  He 
died  in  the  year  1760.  Lanzr,.Storia  Pitt. 

Conti,  Luca,  an  engraver  and  architedl,  who  was  bom 
in  1749,  and  became  the  difciple  of  Cleriffeau.  He  efta- 
blifbtd  himfelf  at  Paris,  where  he  continued  to  follow  his 
proftlfion  in  1790.  Heinecken. 

Conti,  Gioachino.  See  Gizziello. 

CONTIGLIANO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in 
the  duchy  of  Spoleto,  near  a lake  to  which  it  gives  name ; 
3 leagues  W.  from  Rieti. 

CONTIGNE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Maine  and  Loire,  and  diftridt  of  Segre  ; 3 miles  N.  of 
Chateauneuf. 

CONTIGUITY,  the  relation  of  bodies  touching  one 
another.  See  Continuity. 

CONTIGUOUS,-  a relative  term,  underftood  of  things 
difpoied  fo  near  each  other,  that  they  join  their  furfaces,  c-r 
touch. 

The  houfes  in  ancient  Rome  were  not  contiguous  as  ours 
are,  but  all  infulated. 

Contiguous  angles,  in  Geometry,  are  fuch  as  have  one 
leg  common  to  each  angle  ; otherwife  called  adjoining  angles , 
in  contradiftindlion  to  thofe  produced  by  continuing  their 
legs  through  the  point  of  contadl,  which  are  called  oppojite 
or  vertical  angles. 

CONTINENCE,  in  Ethics,  a moral  virtue,  by  which 
we  refill  concupifcence.  It  fhould  Lem  that  there  is  this 
diftindtion  between  chajlity  and  continence,  in  that  it  requires 
no  effort  to  be  challe,  which  relults  from  confiitutior.  ; 
whereas  continence  appears  to  he  the  confequence  of  victory 
gained  over'ourfelves.  The  verb  cotijinere,  in  Latin,  figuifies 
to  rejlrain. 

CONTINENT,  in  Geography,  a terra  firma,  main  land, 
or  a large  extent  of  country,  not  interrupted  by  feas  : *0 
called,  in  oppofition  .to  ijland,  peninfula,  See.  See  Earth, 
Ocean,  See. 

Sicily  is  faid  have  been  ancientry  torn  from  the  conti- 
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nent  of  Italy ; and  it  is  an  old  tradition,  which  fome  of 
our  antiquaries  have  ftill  a regard  to,  that  Britain  was  for- 
merly a part  of  the  continent  of  France. 

Mr,  Kirwan  fuppofes  (fee  Irifh  Tranf.  vol.  vi.  p.  298.) 
that,  when  by  the  rupture  of  the  Thracian  Bofphorus,  or 
ifthnuis  which  connected  the  Cafpian,  the  lalte  of  Aral,  and 
the  Black  Sea,  on  the  one  fide,  and  of  the  African  ifthmus, 
which  joined  Ceuta  with  Gibraltar  on  the  other,  the  waters 
of  the  Ocean  and  of  the  Euxine  were  forced  in  upon  the  Me- 
diterranean, anj  immenfe  preffure  took  place  upon  its  bed, 
under  which  it  funk  or  fell  into  the  interior  cavity  of  the 
globe  ; during  this  tremendous  tumult  the  iflands  of  Sicily, 
Sardinia,  Corfica,  and  thofe  of  the  Archipelago,  were 
torn  off  from  the  Continent,  and  Italy  was  lengthened  to 
its  prefent  lhape.  The  feparation  of  Sicily  from  Italy  is 
vouched  by  ancient  traditions,  as  may  be  feen  in  Pliny,  Ovid, 
and  Claudian. 

“ Zancle  quoque  junfta  fuiffe 

Dicitur  ltaliae,  donee  confinia  pontus 
Ablfulit,  et  media  tellurem  repulit  unda.” 

Ovid.  Met.  1.  xv.  v.  290. 

“ Trinacria  quondam 

Italias  pars  una  fuit,  fed  pontus  et  ceftus 
Mutavere  fitum,  rupit  confinia  Nereus, 

Vi&or,  et  abfeiffo  interluit  asquore  montes.” 

Claud,  de  Rep.  Prof.  1.  1. 

The  entire  feparation  of  Great  Britain  from  the  Conti- 
nent irnift  have  happened  long  after  the  deluge,  and  that 
of  Ireland  from  Great  Britain  at  a ftill  later  period  ; for 
wolves  and  bears  were  anciently  found  in  both,  and  thefe 
mull  have  palled  from  the  Continent  into  Britain,  and 
hence  into  Ireland,  as  it  cannot  reafonably  be  fuppofed  that 
they  were  imported  thither.  The  divulfive  force,  fays  Kir- 
wan ( ubi  fupra),  that  feparated  Britain  from  Germany,  feems 
to  have  been  directed  from  North  to  South,  but  gradually 
weakened  in  its  progrefs.  Hence  that  ifland  is  lharpened 
northwards ; but  the  impreffion  mull  have  been  confiderably 
weakened  by  the  oppofition  of  the  granitic  mountains  that 
form  the  Shetland  and  Orkney  illes.  TJie  rupture  of  the 
ilthmus  that  joined  Calafs  and  Dover  was  probably  effedled 
by  an  earthquake  at  a later  period,  and  gradually  widened 
by  tides  and  currents.  Ireland  was  protected  by  Scotland 
from  the  violence  of  the  northern  fhock  ; and  therefore  its 
feparation  from  Scotland  appears  to  have  been  late  and  gra- 
dual. That  from  England  was  probably  diluvial,  and  ef- 
fefted  by  a fouthern  (hock.  All  thefe  changes  happened 
3600  y£ars  ago  ; and  there  is  no  reafon  for  thinking  that 
the  general  level  of  the  ocean  has  been  fince  altered ; but 
that  of  the  continents  feems  to  have  varied  confiderably,  be- 
ing in  fome  places  higher  and  in  fome  lower  than  it  was  in 
ancient  times. 

The  world  is  ordinarily  divided  into  two  grand  conti- 
nents ; the  Old  and  the  New  ; the  Old  comprehends 
Europe,  Alia,  and  Africa ; the  New  the  two  Americas, 
North  and  South. 

The  feparation  of  the  two  continents  Kirwan  [ubi  fupra) 
fuppofes  to  have  probably  been  the  effeft  of  excavation 
by  volcanos ; at  leaft,  he  fays,  this  caufe  is  adequate  to 
fuch  an  effeft,  and  it  ftill  exifts  in  the  moll  northern  parts  ; 
the  fuperior  fertility  of  the  weftern  coaft  of  America  may 
arife  from  the  lavas  ejected  on  that  coaft.  But  however 
this  feparation  was  effected,  we  have  no  traditional  account 
of  it,  and  the  period  in  which  it  happened  is  no  lefs  difficult 
to  be  afcert.ained  than  the  caufes  which  produced  it. 

M.  Buffon  affirms,  that  they  were  not  feparated  when 
tjae  elephants  lived  equally  in.  the  north  of  Europe,  Afia, 
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and  America,  the  bones  of  which  have  been  found  in  Ruf- 
fia,  Siberia,  and  Canada.  Hence  he  concludes,  that  the 
feparation  of  the  two  Continents  mull  have  happened  after 
the  abode  of  thefe  animals  in  the  northern  regions.  But 
it  has  been  doubted  whether  the  remainstif  elephants  ar.d 
of  the  rhinoceros  that  have  'been  lately  found  in  Siberia, 
even  allowing  that  the  temperature  of  this  country  was  ever 
fo  fuited  to  the  conftitution  of  thefe  animals  as  to  admit  of 
their  living  in  it,  belonged  to  animals  which  ever  lived  in 
it.  As  to  the  mode  of  their  formation,  we  have  different 
conje&ures  and  theories,  of  which  an  account  will  be  given 
under  the  articles  Deluge  and  Earth. 

M.  Buffon  obferves  (See  Smellie’s  Tranflation,  vol.  i.) 
that  the  furface  of  the  earth  is  divided,  from  one  pole  to 
the  other,  into  two  belts  of  land,  and  two  of  fca.  The 
firft  and  principal  belt  is  the  ancient  Continent,  the  greateft 
length  of  which  is  a line  commencing  at  the  mod  eaftera 
point  of  the  north  of  Tartary,  and  extending  from  thence 
to  the  neighbourhood  ol  the  gulf  ol  Linehidolin,  where 
the  Ruffians  fiffi  for  whales  , from  thence  to  Tobolfki;  from 
Tobolllu  to  the  Cafpian  fea ; from  the  Cafpian  fea  to 
Mecca : from  Mecca  to  the  weftern  part  of  the  country  in- 
habited by  the  Galli  in  Africa  ; from  thence  to  Monoe- 
muci,  or  Monomotapa  ; and,  laftly,  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  This  line  is  about  3600  leagues  in  length  (each 
league  being  about  2000  or  2100  fathoms  long,  and  'about 
27  of  them  making  a degree),  and  is  never  interrupted  but 
by  the  Cafpian  and  the  Red  Seas,  which  are  of  inconfider- 
able  breadth.  This  greateft  length  of  the  Old  Continent 
forms  a diagonal  line  ; for,  if  meafured  by  a meridian,  it 
will  appear,  that  from  the  northernrnoft  point  of  Lapland 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  exceeds  not  2,500  leagues ; 
and  that  this  line,  though  fnorter,  meets  with  greater  in- 
terruption from  the  Baltic  and  Mediterranean.  With  re- 
gard to  all  other  lines  which  could  be  drawn  under  the 
fame  meridians  in  the  Old  Continent,  they  mull  ftill  be 
Ihorter  than  thofe  above-mentioned.  E.  G.  From  the  mod 
fouthern  point  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon  to  the  northernrnoft 
coaft  of  Nova  Zembla,  the  diftance  is  1S00  leagues.  Thus 
alfo,  if  the  Continent  be  meafured  by  lines  parallel  to  the 
equator,  its  greateft  length,  without  much  interruption 
by  feas,  will  llretch  from  Trefana,  on  the  weft  coaft  of 
Africa,  to  Ninpo,  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  China,  which  is 
about  2800  leagues.  Another  line  may  begin  near  Breft, 
and  extend  to  the  coaft  of  Chinefe  Tartary,  which  will  be 
nearly  2300  leagues.  From  Bergen  in  Norway  to  the 
coaft  of  Kamtfchatka  the  diftance  is  only  1800  leagues. 
All  thefe  lines  are  much  Ihorter  than  the  firft.  Hence  the 
greateft  length  of  the  Old  Continent  extends  from  the 
eaftern  point  of  Tartary  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
is  about  3600  leagues.  This  line  may  be  confidered  as 
the  middle  of  the  ancient  Continent  ; for  in  meafuring  the 
furface  on  each  fide  of  it,  M.  Buffon  found,  that,  on  the 
left  there  are  2,471,092!-  fquare  leagues  ; and  on  the  righi, 
2,469,687,  which  two  lines  differ  only  by  1405!  leagues, 
or  barely  degree  fquare.  Hence  the  Old  Continent 
contains  about  4,940,780  fquare  leagues,  which  is  not  one 
fifth  part  of  the  earth’s  furface,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a 
large  belt  of  earth,  with  an  inclination  to  the  equator  fome- 
what  more  than  30  degrees. 

The  New  Continent  is  another  belt  of  earth,  the  great- 
eft length  of  which  may  be  taken  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Plata  to  the  lake  of  the  Affiniboils.  This  line  paffes 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Plata  to  lake  Caracara  ; from 
thence  to  Mataguais,  Pocona,  Zongo,  Mariana,  Morna, 
St.  Fe,  and  Carthagena  ; then  it  paffes  through  the  gulf  of 
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Mexicoto  Jamaica  and  Cuba  ; from  thence  along  the  peninfula  the  Old  Continent,  being  much  larger  than  the  New,  has 
of  Florida,  through  Apalache,  Chicachas  ; and  from  thence  a Mediterranean  on  its  weft  coaft,  to  which  the  New  Cen- 


to St.  Louis,  Fort  le  Sueur  ; and  terminates  in  the  country- 
bordering  on  lake  Affiniboils,  the  extent  of  which  is  un- 
known. This  line  is  interrupted  only  by  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 
is  about  2500  leagues  in  length,  and  divides  the  New  Con- 
tinent nearly  into  two  equal  parts;  that  on  the  left  con- 
taining 1,069,286-!-  fquare  leagues,  and  that  on  the  right 
1,070,92 6-rj-;  the  difference  of  which  is  1639!,  or  fcarcely 
ijj-  degree  fquare.  This  line  is  the  middle  of  a belt  of  land, 
called  the  New  Continent,  and  is  inclined  to  the  equator 
fomewhat  lefs  than  30°,  but  in  an  oppofite  direftion  to  the 
former ; for  that  of  the  Old  Continent  extends  from  the 
N.  E.  to  the  S.  W.  ; but  that  of  the  New  Continent  from 
N.W.  to  S.  E.  The  fuperficial  contents  of  the  Old  and 
New  Continents  are  about  7,080,993  fquare  leagues,  i.  e. 
not  near  a third  part  of  the  furface  of  the  globe,  which 
contains  25,000.000  fquare  leagues.  Of  thefe  lines 
which  divide  the  Continents  into  equal  parts,  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  they  both  terminate  at  the  fame  degrees  of 
N.  and  S.  latitude ; and  that  the  two  Continents  make 
mutual  advances,  or  projections,  exactly  oppofite  to  each 
other  ; viz.  thofe  On  the  African  coaft,  from  the  Canary 
ides  to  Guinea  ; and  thofe  of  America,  from  Guiana  to  the 
mouth  of  theRio- Janeiro.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  mod 
ancient  lands  on  the  globe  are  thofe  which  extend  from  200 
to  250  leagues  on  each  fide  of  the  two  lines  above  deferibed. 

Agreeably  to  this  idea,  it  is  found  that,  in  the  Old 
Continent,  the  molt  ancient  countries  of  Africa  are  thofe 
which  ftretch  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the 
Red  Sea  and  Upper  Egypt,  and  are  about  500  leagues 
broad  ; and,  confequently,  that  the  whole  weftern  eoatt  of 
Africa,  from  Guinea  to  the  ftraits  of  Gibraltar,  are  new 
lands.  In  the  fame  manner,  if  we  trace  this  line  through 
Afia,  and  include  an  equal  breadth,  we  fliall  find,  that 
the  mod  ancient  countries  are,  the  two  Arabias,  Perfia, 
Georgia,  Turcomania,  a part  of  independent  Tartary, 
Circatfia,  part  of  Mufcovy,  &c.  ; and,  of  courfe,  that 
Europe,  and  perhaps  alfo  China,  and  the  eaftern  part  of 
Tartary,  are  comparatively  new  countries. 

In  the  New  Continent,  we  lhall  likewife  find,  that  Terra 
Magellanica,  the  eaftern  part  of  Brazil,  of  the  country  of 
the  Amazons,  of  Guiana,  and  of  Canada,  are  new  lands, 
when  compared  with  Tucuman,  Peru,  Terra  Firma,  the 
jflands  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  Florida,  the  Miffifippi,  and 
Mexico.  Moreoverit  may  be  obferved,  thattheOld  and  New 
Continents  are  nearly  oppofite  to  one  another.  The  Old 
Continent  extends  farther  north  of  the  equator  than  fouth  ; 
but  the  New,  farther  fouth  than  north.  The  centre  of  the 
Old  Continent  lies  in  the  1 6th  or  1 8th  degree  -of  N.  latitude  ; 
and  the  centre  of  the  New  Continent  lies  in  the  16th  or  18th 
degree  of  S.  latitude  ; as  if  they  were  intended  to  counter- 
balance each  other.  Beiides,  both  continents  refemble  one 
another  in  this  refpeft  that  they  might  be  divided  into  two 
portions,  which  would  be  furrounded  on  all  fides  by  the  fea, 
except  the  two  fmall  ifthmufes  of  Suez  and  Panama. 

It  is  obfervable  that  the  prodigious  chains  of  mountains  in 
thefe  two  continents  run  from  W.  to  E.  in  the  Old  Con- 
tinent, and  from  N.  to  S.  in  the  New.  In  the  Old  Conti- 
nent there  are  about  430  rivers  which  dire&ly  fall  either 
into  the  Ocean,  or  into  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  feas. 
But  in  the  New  Continent  we  know  only  of  135  rivers  which 
fall  immediately  into  the  fea.  Both  the  Old  and  New  Con- 
tinents appear  to  have  been  encroached  upon  by  the  Ocean 
in  the  fame  latitudes  : both  are  furnifhed  with  a great  Medi- 
terranean and  a vaft  number  of  iflands,  which  likewife  lie 
Rearfy  in  the  fame  latitudes.  The  only  difference  is,  that 


tinent  has  nothing  analogous.  But  both  feem  to  have  un- 
dergone fimilar  revolutions.  Thefe  revolutions  are  greateft 
near  their  middle  parts,  or  between  the  tropics,  where  tie 
motion  of  the  fea  is  moft  violent.  For  other  particulars 
relating  to  thefe  Continents,  we  refer  to  the-defeription  of 
their  refpedtive  countries. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  a confiderable  portion  of  the 
elevated  and  folid  matters  or  ftrata  which  form  our  Conti- 
nents, are  oppofite  to  a large  or  deep  ocean  at  the  anti-podes 
or  oppofite  fide  of  the  earth  : and  this  circumftance  affords 
matter  for  important  refleftions,  when  we  take  into  our  ac- 
count that  thefe  parts,  now  fo  confiderably  elevated  above  the 
level  of  the  Ocean,  once  formed  part  of  its  bottom,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  nature  and  difpofuion  of  the  ftrata  themfelves, 
but  more  tfpecially  from  the  fheilsand  other  aquatic  remains 
found  lodged  in  them,  in  a perfect  and  unbroken  ftate,  lying 
in  the  fame  manner  and  poiitions,  as  the  Ihelis,  &c.  of  living 
animals  are  found  to  be  diftributed,  on  the  bottom  of  the 
fea,  in  places  where  divers  have  had  opportunities  of  examining 
them.  The  following  queftions  here  naturally  prefent  them- 
feives ; has  the  quantity  of  water  on  the  furface  of  the 
earth  been  fomuch  diminilhed,  as  to  lay  the  continents  thus 
bare  ; or,  has  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  earth  been  fo 
deranged,  as  to  occafion  the  waters  to  atcumulate  in  particu- 
lar places  and  leave  others  uncovered  ? For  a long  time 
there  feemed  little  difficulty  in  folving  the  myftery,  by  an- 
fwering  the  firft  queftion  in  the  affirmative,  on  the  principles 
of  thofe  who  maintained,  that  the  earth  was  only  a hollow- 
cruft  or  (hell  of  matter,  and  that  great  part  of  the  waters  of 
the  univerfal  ocean  had  retreated  into  the  internal  cavities  of 
the  globe.  But  fince  the  labours  of  Britifh  philofophers 
have  concurred  in  proving,  that  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the 
entire  or  compound  mafs  of  the  terraqueous  globe  is  5 times 
that  of  water,  while  all  the  water  exifting  in  or  upon  the 
earth,  (of  fp.  grav.  1,  or  little  more)  and  all  the  earths  and 
ftones  (whofe  fpecific  gravities  do  not  exceed  2 A or  on  the 
average)  are  included  ; we  are  forced  to  conclude,  not  only 
that  the  central  parts  of  the  globe  are  folid,  but  compofed 
alfo  of  much  heavier  materials,  than  thofe  which  conliitute 
the  fuperficial  ftrata.  Another  circumftance  alfo  concurs  to 
fhew  the  improbability,  of  any  large  caverns  now  exifting, 
filled  with  water  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  earth,  viz.  the 
fiffures,  which  fo  univerfally  are  found,  breaking  and  divid- 
ing even  the  hardeft  rocks  and  ftrata,  into  comparatively 
fmalland  irregular  fragments,  fo  as  to  render  them  incapable 
of  arching  or  fupporting  themfelves  over  water  without  an 
adtual  contaft  or  bearing  upon  each  other  : and  accordingly 
caverns  or  grottos  of  any  confiderable  fize  are  rarely  met 
with  in  mining,  and  thefe  principally,  if  not  entirely,  in  very 
hard  lime-ftone  ftrata,  near  the  furface,  and  carrying  but  a 
comparatively  fmall  load  of  fuperincumbent  ftrata. 

This  ruptured  and  broken  ftate  of  the  folid  matters  of  the 
globe,  has  probably  fitted  them  for  obeying  the  aftion  of  the 
centrifugal  force  generated  by  its  diurnal  revolution,  and  for 
affuming  nearly  the  form  of  an  ellipfoid  (as  the  late  meafure- 
ments  of  degrees  upon  the  earth’s  furface  in  various  parts  of 
the  world  have  lhewn  ;)  otherwife,  moft  probably,  the  equa- 
torial parts  of  the  earth  mull  have  been  occupied  by  a zone 
of  water  inftead  ofpoffefling  Iflands  and  parts  of  Continents 
in  common  with  other  parts  of  the  world,  as  they  now  do. 
Let  the  reader  but  coniider  the  immenfe  weight  of  folid 
matter  which  exifts  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  or  general 
ellipfoidal  lines  of  equilibrium,  in  one  of  our  Continents; 
and  fuppofe  a cylindrical  perforation  to  be  made  under  fuch 
Continent,  quite  through  the  earth  to  the  oppofite  ocean,  fo 
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as  to  feparate,  for  the  fake  of  argument,  this  cylindrical 
column  of  the  earth  and  water  from  the  re  it  of  the  earth, 
(as  the  broken  (late  of  the  ftrata  and  the  adual  hardnefs  ol 
their  fragments  entitles  us  to  fuppofe  poffible)  and  it  will 
appear,  as  a neceffary  confequence  of  equilibrium,  that  the 
continent  and  ftrata  under  it  to  the  centre  of  the  earth  mutt 
be  equal  in  weight  to  the  fame  fpace  of  Ocean  at  the  anti- 
podes, and  the  ftrata  under  its  bottom  extending  to  the  fame 
centre  ; for  if  thefe  were  different,- and  we  fuppofe  the  Con- 
tinent to  preponderate,  it  is  plain  from  the  waters  of  the 
Ocean  covering  the  other  end  of  the  cylinder  being  at  liberty 
to  recede,  that  they  would  do  fo,  and  the  Continent  would 
fmk  and  the  bottom  of  the  oppofite  Ocean  would  rife,  until 
the  equilibrium  was  reftored  : and  in  like  manner  if  the  ftrata 
under  the  ocean  be  fuopnfed  the  heavitft,  a further  proirufion 
and  confequent  elevation  of  the  Continent,  compared  with 
its  furrounding  feas,  would  enfue.  This  view  of  thefubjeft 
leads,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writerof  this  part  of  our  article, 
to  the  conclufion,  that  a very  large  mal's,  or  perhaps  feveral 
rnaffes  of  matter  of  a high  fpeciiic  gravity,  now  occupy  the 
bottom  of  the  Ocean  oppofite  to  the  Continents  and  large 
iflands,  which  were  not  there  at  the  time  that  thole  Con- 
tinents occupied  a lower  place  in  refped  to  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  and  were  covered  by  the  univerfal  Ocean  : and  he 
thinks,  that  he  lias  difeovered  the  fource  whence  thefe  very 
heavy  and  difturbing  maffes  of  matter  were  derived,  in  the 
difappearance  of  fome  immenfe  fatellitic  body  which  appa- 
rently for  a long  period  revolved  round  this  earth,  very  near 
to  its  furface,  and  occasioned  t'des  fo  rapid  and  enormous, 
as  to  heave  up  the  land  and  break  the  ftrata  into  innumerable 
fragments,  permanently  denudating  fome  parts,  when  ele- 
vated above  the  point  of  equilibrium  between  the  earth  and 
fateliite's  attraction,  and  pouring  down  upon  other  paris  of 
the  furface,  fueh  torrents  of  the  ruins  of  abraded  ftrata,  as 
-entirely  to  hide  the  ftrata  of  thefe  districts  under  alluvial 
coverings  ; forming,  in  numerous  inflances,  hills  of  great 
height  and  extent,  containing  large  and  irregular  fragments  of 
rocks,  and  different  known  ftrata,  thrown  together  through- 
out their  whole  thicknefs  and  extent,  in  thegreateft  apparent 
confuiion.  For  other  obiervations  and  conjectures,  relating 
to  this  fubjedft  j fee  Earth. 

The  difeovtry  of  a louthern  Continent  has  been  an  objed 
of  curious  and  diligent  invelligation  ; but  hitherto  without 
fuccefs.  Captain  Cook’s  fecond  voyage  commenced  in  the 
} ear  1772,  was  undertaken  with  a particular  view  to  the 
decifion  of  the  queliion,  concerning  the  exiftence  of  a 
fouthem  Continent.  In  the  profecution  of  this  voyage,  and 
while  he  was  proceeding  fouthvvard  in  quell  of  a Continent, 
he  fell  in  with  ice  iflands,  in  S.  lat.  50°  40'  and  2°  of  longi- 
tude from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ; in  his  farther  progrefs, 
he  was  flopped  by  other  fields  of  ice,  which  led  him  to  ima- 
gine, from  a notion  that  thefe  are  formed  in  bays  and  rivers, 
that  he  could  not  be  at  a great  diftance  from  land.  But 
having  failed  in  S.  lat.  55°  40'  for  more  than  30  leagues 
along  the  edge  of  the  ice  without  finding  any  opening,  he 
found  that  this  ice  did  not  join  the  land  ; and  therefore  he 
thus  difeovered  the  fallacy  of  the  geneial  opinion,  that  ice  is 
always  formed  in  the  vicinity  of  iand.  The  obfervations  of 
captain  Cook  confirmed  thofe  of  other  navigato'rs,  that  the 
oold  of  the  fouchern  feas  is  much  more  intenfe  than  that  of 
equal  latitudes  in  the  northern  hemifphere  ; and  he  alfo  af- 
certained  that  this  cold  was  not  owing  to  the  vicinity  of  a 
Continent,  as  had  formerly  been  imagined.  On  the  contrary, 
it  was  now  determined  beyond  difpute,  that  if  any  fuch  Con- 
tinent exifted  in  the  eaftern  part  of  the  fouthern  Ocean,  it 
muft  be  confined  within  the  latitude  of  6o°.  Having  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  S.  lat.  62°  .to'  and  W.  long.  172°,  he  found 
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the  farther  he  proceeded  that  the  number  of  ice  iflands  very 
much  increafed  ; and  in  lat.  67°  31',  and  W.  long.'iqz0  54’, 
he  got  into  fuch  a ciuller  of  thefe  iflands,  that  it  was  both 
d’fficult  and  dangerous  to  efcape  them.  Finding  it  impolli- 
ble  to  get  any  farther  to  the  fouthward,  he  determined  to 
explore  a confiderable  tract  of  fea  to  the  north  of  hisprefent 
fituation,  and  then  again  to  Hand  to  the  fouth.  But  in  this 
he  was  unfuccefsfui ; no  land  being  difeovered  either  in 
failing  northward,  eaftward,  wtftward,  or  fouthward  ; 
though  lie  proceeded  in  the  laft  dirtdion  as  far  as  710  10' 
S.  lat.  and  io'6°  54'.  W.  long.  It  was  now  impcffible 
to  advance  ; and  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  captain  him- 
felf,  as  well  as  of  moil  of  the  gentlemen  on  board,  that 
the  ice  by  which  they  were  now  flopped  extended  as  far 
as  the  pole.  The  moft  foutherly  land  difeovered  by 
this  perfevering  navigator  was  that  on  which  he  bellowed 
the  name  of  “ Southern  Thule,”  and  which  is  fituated  in 
S.  lat  5y°  13'  30".  W.  long.  2 7 0 45k  Here  not  a Angle 
herb  of  any  kind  wasfeen,  but  very  high  and  barren  moun- 
tains, the  tops  of  fome  of  which  reachtd  above  the  clouds  ; 
and  we  may  obferve,  that  this  feems  to  be  the  only  part  of 
the  world  hitherto  difeovered,  altogether  unfit  for  the  fup- 
port  of  animal  life.  This  country  was  difeovered  on  the 
31ft  of  January  1775.  Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  con- 
cluded, that  the  greateft  part  of  the  fouthern  Continent,  if 
it  has  any  txdlence,  mull  be  within  the  polar  circle,  where 
the  fea  is  fo  encumbered  with  ice,  that  the  land  mull  be 
inaecefiible.  So  great  is  the  danger  in  navigating  thefe 
fouthern  feas,  that  captain  Cook  afferts  on  the  mod  probable 
grounds,  that  fuch  lands  as  lie  to  the  fouthward  of  his  dif- 
coveries  could  not  be  explored  ; and  that  even  no  man  could 
venture  farther  than  he  had  done.  Thick  fogs,  fnow-ftorms, 
intenfe  cold,  and  every  attendant  circumftance  that  can 
render  navigation  difficult  and  dangerous,  me  ft  be  en- 
countered ; and  all  thefe  difficulties  and  dangers  are 
heightened  to  a very  great  degree  by  the  inexpreffibly 
horrid  alped  of  the  country  itfelf.  It  is  a part  of  the 
u'orid  deemed  by  nature  never  to  feel  the  warmth  of  the 
fun’s  rays,  but  to  be  buried  in  everlafting  fnow  and  ice. 
Whatever  ports  there  may  be  in  the  coaft,  they  are  almoft 
entirely  covered  with  frozen  fnow  of  a vaft  thicknefs.  If 
however  any  of  them  fhould  be  fo  far  open  as  to  invite  a 
fhip  into  it,  flie  would  run  the  rifle  of  being  fixed  there  for 
ever,  or  of'  poming  out  on  an  ice  ifland.  Bcfides,  the 
iflands  and  floats  on  the  coaft,  the  great  falls  from  the  ice- 
cliffs  in  the  port,  or  a fudden  fnow-  ftorm,  might  be  attended 
with  equally  fatal  effeds.  For  thefe  reafons  captain  Cook 
determined  to  abandon  the  purfuit  of  a land,  whole  exiftence 
was  fo  equivocal,  but  whofe  inutility,  if  it  could  be  difeovered, 
was  certain. 

After  captain  Cook’s  perfevering  and  fruitlefs  traverfes 
through  every  corner  of  the  fouthern  hemifphere,  who,  for 
the  future,  fays  the  editor  of  Cook’s  third  voyage  (vol.  i. 
Int.  p.  56.),  will  pay  any  attention  to  the  ingenious  reveries 
of  Campbell,  de  Broffes,  and  de  Buffon  ? or  hope  to  efta- 
bliffi  an  intercourfe  with  fuch  a continent  as  Maupertuis’s 
fruitful  imagination  had  pidured  ? A Continent  equal,  at 
leaft,  in  extent,  to  all  the  civilized  countries  in  the  known 
northern  hemifphere,  where  new  men,  new  animals,  new 
produdions  of  every  kind,  might  be  brought  forward  to 
our  view,  and  difeoveries  be  made,  which  would  open  inex- 
hauftible  treafures  of  commerce.  (See  Maupertuis’s  Letter 
to  the  King  of  Pruffia.)  The  author  of  the  Preliminary 
Difcourfe  to  Bougainville’s  “ Voyage  aux  Ifles  Malvaines” 
computes,  that  the  fouthern  Continent  (for  the  exiftence  of 
which,  he  owns,  we  mull  depend  more  on  the  conjedures  of 
phiiofephers,  than  on  the  teftimony  of  voyagers)  contains 
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S or  io  millions  of  fquare  leagues!  We  can  now  boldly 
take  it  upon  us  to  difcourage  ali  expeditions  formed  on  fuch 
reafonings  of  fpeculative  philosophers,  into  a quarter  of  the 
globe,  where  our  perfevering  Englifh  navigator,  inftead  of 
this  promifed  fairy  land,  found  nothing  but  barren  rocks, 
hardly  affording  fhelter  to  penguins  and  feals  ; and  dreary 
feas  and  mountains  of  ice,  occupying  the  immenfe  fpace  al- 
lotted to  imaginary  paradifes,  and  the  only  treafures  there  to 
be  difcovered,  to  reward  the  toil,  and  to  compenfate  the 
dangers  of  the  unavailing  fearch. 

CONTINGENCY,  in  Metaphyfics , denotes  the  mere 
poffibie  exiftence  or  non-exiltence  of  an  object  in  any  future 
time;  and  is  oppofed  to  nccejjity ; which  fee.  See  alfo 
Chance  and  Probability.  <■ 

Contingency  of  blood , in  the  writers  of  the  laws  of 
Scotland,  is  ufed  for  proximity  of  blood.  Bayne,  Crim. 
Law.  p.  48. 

CONTINGENT,  literally  fignifies  what  may  or  may 
not  happen,  what  is  cafual  or  uncertain,  and  depending  upon 
chance.  See  Chance.  But  in  military  acceptation,  it  de- 
letes the  quota  or  proportion  of  troops,  money,  and  ammu- 
nition, which  each  of  a body  of  leagued  or  confederated  fo- 
vereigns,  or  princes,  furnifnes  on  emergencies,  when  re- 
quired or  called  cn,  in  virtue  of  and  in  fupport  of  the  confe- 
deration. In  the  wars  of  the  German  empire,  each  prince 
and  date,  and  all  the  members  of  the.  Germanic  body,  were 
obliged  to  furnifh,  their  contingent.  In  like  manner  the 
princes  forming  the  confederation  of.  the  Rhine , are,  at  pre- 
fers, obliged  to  furnilh  their  refpe&ive  contingents. 

Contingent  bill,  of  a regiment,  is  an  account  of  the 
extra  charges,  which  a regiment,  in  the  due  courfe  of  fervice, 
is  from  circumftances  unavoidably  and  accidentally  under  the 
seceffity  of  incurring. 

Contingent  line,  or  tangent-line,  in  Dialling,  denotes 
the  interfedion  of  the  planes  of  the  dial  and  equinoAial,  and 
it  interfeds  the  fubllile  or  fubftilar  line  at  right  angles. 

Contingent  legacy,  is  a legacy  depending  on  the  life  of 
the  legatee  ; if  it  be  left  to  any  perfon,  when  or  if  he  at- 
tains the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  if  he  dies  betore  that 
time,  it  is  a lapfed  legacy;  but  if  it  is  left  to  be  paid  when 
he  attains  that  age,  it  is  a veiled  legacy  ; and  if  the  legatee 
dies,  his  reprefentatives  (hall  receive  it  out  of  the  teftator’s 
eltate  at  the  time,  when  it  would  have  become  payable,  if 
the  legatee  had  lived. 

Contingent,  or  Executory  remainder,  in  Law,  is  where 
an  eltate  is  limited  to  take  effect,  either  to  a dubious  and  un- 
certain perfon,  or  upon  a dubious  and  uncertain  event ; fo 
that  a particular  eltate,  which  doth  fupport  a remainder, 
may  or  may  not  determine  before  the  remainder  may  com- 
mence. This  kind  of  remainder  is  oppofed  to  vefled  or  exe- 
cuted remainders.  3 Rep.  20.  See  Remainder. 

Contingent  ufe,  in  Law , is  an  ufe  limited  in  a convey- 
ance of  land,  which  may,  or  may  not,  happen,  to  veil, 
according  to  the  contingency  expreffedin  the  limitation  of  fuch 
ufe.  An  ufe  in  contingency  is  fuch  which  by  poffi'oility 
may  happen  in  poffeffion,  reverfion,  or  remainder.  1 Rep. 
x 2 1 • SeeUsE. 

Contingents  are  fo  me  times  alfo  ufed  by  mathemati- 
cians in  the  fame  fenfe  as  tangents. 

CONTINI,  Giambatist.a,  in  Biography,  an  archkcd 
who  enjoyed  confiderable  reputation  at.  Rome  in  the  latter 
part  -of  the  j 7th  and  the  beginning  of  the  iSth  century.  He 
was  born  in  the  year  1641,  and  after  having  acquired  at  the 
fchools  a competent  knowledge  of.  languages,  the  Belles 
Lettres,  and  geometry,  was  placed  by  his  father,  who  was 
Irkewtfe  an  architect,  under  the  tuition  of  the  celebrated  Ber- 
The.  inftrudions  of  his  maker  were  not. thrown  away, 


and  Giambatifla  became  employed  by  fevenl  of  the  firft  fa- 
milies of  Rome.  He  conftruded  many  ol  thofe  magnificent 
altars  and  chapels  with  which  the  churches  of  Rome  abound, 
and  built  the  duomo  of  Vetralla  as  well  as  that  of  Vigna- 
rello.  His  works  are  enumerated  by  his  biographer  Lione 
Pafcoli,  who  informs  us  that  he  lived  highly  refpeded,  and 
died  in  1 723.  Pafcoli. 

CONTINUAL  Claim.  See  Claim  continual. 

Continual  proportionals.  When  in  a feries  of  quanti- 
ties the  firft  is  to  the  fecond  as  the  fecond  to  the  third,  and 
the  third  to  the  fourth,  and  the  fourth  to  the  fifth,  &c, 
they  are  called  continual  proportionals ; fuch  are  1,  2,  4,  8, 
16,  &c.  where  the  terms  increafe  in  a two  fold  ratio ; and 
.36,  12,  4,  Sec.  where  they  decreafe  in  a triple  ratio. 
Such  a feries  is  othervvife  called  a progrejfion. 

CONTINUANCE,  in  Law,  is  much  the  fame  as  pro- 
rogation among  the  civilians.  It  denotes  the  continuing  of 
a caufe  in  court,  by  an  entry  upon  the  records  there  for" 
that  purpofe.  After  iffue  or  demurrer  joined,  as  well  as  in  > 
fome  of  the  previous  ftages  of  proceeding,  a day  is  continu- 
ally  given  and  entered  upon  the  record,  on  which  the  par- 
ties are  to  appear,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  exigency  of  the 
cafe  may  require.  The  giving  of  this  day  is  called  the 
“ continuance,”  becaufe  thereby  the  proceedings  are  con- 
tinued without  interruption  from  one  adjournment  to  ano*” 
ther.  Ifthefe  continuances  are  omitted,  the  caufe  is  thereby 
difeontinued,  and  the  defendant  is  difeharged  fine  die,  with- 
out a day,  for  this  term:  for  by  his  appearance  in  court,  he 
has  obeyed  the  command  of  the  king’s  writ ; and,  urdefs  he 
be  adjourned  ever  to  a day  certain,  he  is  no  longer  bound  to 
attend  upon  that  fummons  ; but  he  mult  be  warned  afrefn  ; 
and  the  whole  mull  begin  de  novo.  It  may  fometimes  hap- 
pen, that  after  the  defendant  has  pleaded,  nay,  even  after 
iffue  or  demurrer  joined,  there  may  have  arifen  fome  new- 
matter,  which  it  is  proper  for  the  defendant  to  plead  ; as, 
that  the  plaintiff,  being  a feme-fole,  isfince  married,  or  that: 
fiie  has  given  the  defendant  a releafe,  and  the  like  : here,  if 
the  defendant  takes  advantage  of  this  new  matter,  as  early  as 
he  pofiibly  can,  viz.  at  the  day  for  his  next  appearance,  he 
is  permitted  to  plead  it  in  what  is  called  a plea  puis  darrein 
continuance,  or  fince  the  lad  adjournment.  For  it  would  be 
unjufl  to  exclude  him  from  the  benefit  of  this  new  defence, 
which  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  make  when  he  pleaded  the 
former.  But  it  is  dangerous  to  rely  on  fuch  a plea,  without 
due  confideration  ; for  it  confeffes  the  matter  which  was  be- 
fore in  difpute  between  the  parties  (Cro.  Eliz.  49.)  And 
it  is  not  allowed  to  be  put  in,  if  any  continuance  has  inter- 
vened between  the  arifing  of  this  frefn  matter  and  the  plead- 
ing of  it ; for  then  the  defendant  is  guilty  of  negled,  or 
laches , and  is  fuppofed  to  rely  on  the  merits  of  his  former 
plea.  Alfo  it  is  not  allowed  after  a demurrer  is  determined, 
or  verdid  given  ; becaufe  then  relief  may  be  had  in  another 
way,  namely,  by  writ  of  audita  querela.  And  thefe  pleas 
puts  darrein  continuance , when  brought  to  a demurrer  in  law 
or  iffue  of  fad,  fhali  be  determined  in  the  fame  manner  with 
other  pleas.  Blackft.  Comm.  vol.  iih 

Continuances  and  effoins  are  amendable  upon  the  roll,  at 
any  time  before  judgment : — they  are  - the  ads  of  the  court, 
and  at  common  law  they  may  amend  their  own  ads  before 
judgment,  though  in  another  teirn  ; but  their  judgments 
are  only  amendable  in  the  fame  term  in  which  they  are  given, 

(3  Lev.  431).  Upon  an  Original,  one  term,  or  two,  or 
three  terms  maybe  mefne  between  the  tefte  and- the-  return  $ 
and  this  fhali  be  a good  continuance  ; for  the  defendant  H 
not  prejudiced  by  it,-  and  the  plaintiff  may  give  a day  to  the 
defendant  beyond  the  common  day,  if  he  will. But  aeon-,- 
tinuance  by  e_apias  ought  to  be  made  from  term  -to  term,  and 
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there  cannot  be  any  mefne  term,  becaufe  the  defendant  ought 
not  to  flay  fo  long  in  prifon.  (2  Danv.  Abr.  15°.)  If  a man 
recover  upon  demurrer,  or  by  default,  See,  and  a writ  of 
inquiry  of  damages  is  awarded,  there  ought  to  be  conti- 
nuance between  the  fir  It  and  fecond  judgment,  otherwife  it 
will  be  a discontinuance ; for  the  lirit  is  but  an  award,  and 
not  comoleat,  till  the  feccnd  judgment,  upon  the  return  of 
the  writ  of  inquiry  of  damages.  (Ibid.  153).  If  the  plain- 
tifF  be  non-fuited,  by  which  the  defendant  is  to  recover 
colls ; if  the  plaintiff  will  not  enter  his  continuances,  on 
p.urpofe  to  fave  the  cods,  the  defendant  fhall  be  differed  to 
enter  them.  (Cro.  Jac.  316,  317.)  The  courfe  of  the  court 
of  King’s  Bench  is  to  enter  no  continuance  upon  the  roll, 
till  after  iffue  or  demurrer,  and  then  to  enter  the  continu- 
ance of  all  upon  the  back,  before  judgment ; and  if  it  is  not 
entered,  it  is  error.  (Trim  16  Jac.  B.  R.)  See  Discon- 
tinuance. » 

Continuance  of  a writ,  or  action,  is  its  holding  in 
force  from  one  term  to  another,  in  a cafe  where  the  fherift 
has  not  returned,  or  executed,  a former  writ  iffued  out  in 
the  fame  aftion. 

Continuance  of  ajfe.  If  a record  in  the  treafury  be 
alleged  by  one  party,  and  denied  by  the  other,  certiorari 
fli all  be  fued  to  the  treafury  and  chamberlain  of  the  exche- 
quer ; who,  if  they  certify  not  that  the  faid  record  is  there, 
or  likely  to  be  in  the  Tower ; the  king  fhall  then  fend  to 
the  juftices,  repeating  the  certificate,  and  will  them  to  con- 
tinue the  ajffe- 

CONT1NUANDA  ajffa.  See  A.ssisa. 

CONTINUANDO,  in  Law , a term  ufed  in  a declara- 
tion of  trefpafs,  where  a plaintiff  would  recover  damages 
for  feveral  trcfpaffes  in  the  fame  aftion.  To  avoid  multi- 
plicity of  fuits,  a man  may  in  one  adtion  of  trefpafs  recover 
damages  for  many  trefpaffes ; laying  the  firfl  to  be  done 
with  a continuance  to  the  whole  time  in  which  the  reft  of  the 
trefpaffes  were  done  ; which  is  done  in  this  form  : continuando 
.tranfgrejfionem  pradictam,  &c.  apradi&o  die,  &c.  ufque,  t3c. 
Terms  de  Ley.  2 Roll.  Abr.  545.  Lord  Raym.  240.  7 Mod. 
132.)  Thisdeclarationof  trefpafs  maybe  alleged,  where  the  in- 
quiry is  continually  renewed,  as  by  fpoiling  or  confuming 
the  herbage  with  the  defendant’s  cattle  ; in  which  cafe  the 
eontinuando  is  good.  (1  Lill.  Abr.  307.)  Thusalfo  trefpafs 
for  breaking  a houfe  with  continuando  is  good  ; and  until  a 
re-entry  is  made,  the  continuation  of  the  poffeffion  is  a con- 
tinuing of  the  trefpafs.  (Lutw.  1312.)  But  where  the 
-irefpaisiG  by  one  or  feveral  adts,  each  of  which  terminates  in 
itfelf,  and  being  once  done  cannot  be  done  again,  it  cannot 
be  laid  with  a continuando  ; yet  if  there  be  repeated  adds  of 
trefpafs  committed,  (as  cutting  down  a certain  number  of 
trees,)  they  may  be  laid  to  be  done,  not  continually,  but 
at  divers  times  and  days  within  a given  period.  Salk.  638, 
639.  Lord  Raym.  823. 

Continuando  Procejfum.  See  Processum  and  Conti- 
nuance. 

CONTINUANS  Punctum.  See  Punctum, 
CONTINUATION  of  Motion.  See  Motion  and 
Projectile. 

CONTINUATIVE  Conjunctives,  in  Grammar,  are 
thole  conjundlions,  uniting  both  fentences  and  their  meaning, 
which  join  thofe  fentences  only,  which  have  a natural  con- 
nection ; in  contradiftindlion  to  copulative,  which  join  all 
fentenceG,  however  incongruous  in  fignification.  The  lat- 
ter merely  couple  fentences,  and  arc  applicable  to  all  fub- 
jedts,  whofe  natures  are  not  incongruous.  The  former,  on 
the  contrary,  by  more  intimate  connedlion,  donfoliaate  fen- 
tences into  one  continuous  whole,  and  are  therefore  appli- 
cable only  to  fubjedts  which  have  no  effential  coincidence. 


The  principal  copulative  in  Englifh,  is,  and ; the  continu- 
atives  are,  if,  becaufe,  therefore,  that,  & c.  v E.  G.  “ Lyfip, 
pus  was  a ftatuary,  and  Prifcian  was  a grammarian.” — “ The 
fun  fhineth,  becaufe  the  fky  is  clear.”  Continuatives,  ac- 
cording to  the  diftribution  of  Mr.  Harris  (Hermes,  p.  244.) 
are  either  fuppofitive,  as,  if ; or  pofitive,  as,  becaufe,  there- 
fore, See.  E.  G.  “ You  will  live  happily,  if  you  live  ho- 
neltly.” — “ You  will  live  happily , becaufe  you  live  honeftly.” 
The  difference  between  thefe  continuatives  is  this ; the  fup* 
pofitives  denote  connedlion,  without  afferting  aftual  exift- 
ence  ; and  the  pofitives  imply  both  the  one  and  the  other. 
Moreover,  pofitives  are  either  cafual,  as,  becaufe,  fmee,  as, 
&c.  ; or  colledlive,  as  therefore,  then,  & c.  ; and  they  dif- 
fer in  this  refpedl,  that  the  caufals  fubjoin  caufes  to  effedls, 
thus ; “ the  fun  is  eclipfed,  becaufe  the  moon  intervenes 
but  the  colledtives  fubjoin  effedls  to  caufes,  thus  ; “ the 
moon  intervenes,  therefore  the  fun  is  eclipfed.”  All  thefe 
continuatives  may  be  refolved  into  copulatives.  Inftead  of 
“ becaufe  it  is  day,  it  is  light,”  we  may  fay,  f‘  it  is  day, 
and  it  is  light.” 

CONTINUATO,  in  the  Italian  Mufic,  is  ufed  to  diredl 
a fisger,  or  player,  to  continue  or  hold  on  a found,  in  equal 
ftrength  or  manner  ; or  to  continue  a movement  in  an  equal 
degree  of  time  all  the  way. 

CONTINUED  Fever,  A fever  without  remiffions  or 
intermiffions.  See  Fever. 

Continued  Quantity.  \ See  Continuum,  Continuity, 

Continued  Body, Sac.  j and  Quantity. 

Continued,  or  thorough  bafs,  in  Mufic,  is  that  which 
continues  to  play  conftantly,  both  during  the  recitatives,  and 
to  fuftain  the  choir,  or  chorus. 

Continued  proportion,  in  Arithmetic,  is  that  in  which 
the  confequent  of  the  firft  ratio  is  the  fame  with  the  ante- 
cedent of  the  fecond:  as,  3:6::  6:  12.  See  Propor- 
tion. 

On  the  contrary,  if  the  confequent  of  the  firft  ratio  be 
different  from  the  antecedent  of  the  fecond,  the  propor- 
tion is  faid  to  be  dferete  .•*  as,  3 : 6 : : 4 : 8.  See  Dis» 

CRETE. 

Continued  zocle,  or  focle,  in  Architecture.  See  Socle. 

Continued  Attic,  Community,  Pedejlal.  See  the  fub- 
ftantives. 


CONTINUI  Solutio.  See  Solutio. 

CONTINUITY  is  ufually  defined  among  Schoolmen,  the 
immediate  cohefion  of  parts  in  the  fame  quantum.  Others 
define  it,  a mode  of  body,  whereby  its  extremes  become 
one  : and  others,  a ftate  of  body  refulting  from  the  mutual 
implication  of  its  parts. 

Continuation  relates  to  duration,  and  continuity  to  extenfon. 
We  fay,  the  continuation  of  a work,  or  an  adtion  ; and  the 
continuity  of  fpace  or  fize  continuation  of  the  fame  conduft; 
and  continuity  of  the  fame  building. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  continuity,  mathematical  and 
phyfical.  The  firft  is  merely  imaginary  and  fidtitious ; 
fince  it  fuj^pofes  real  or  phyficai  parts  where  there  are  none. 
Phyfical  continuity  is,  ftridlly,  that  ftate  of  two  or  more 
parts,  or  particles,  wherein  they  appear  to  adhere,  or  con- 
ilitute  one  uninterrupted  quantity,  or  continuum  ; or  between 
which  we  perceive  no  intermediate  fpace. 

The  fchoolmen  diftinguifh  two  other  forts  of  continuity  j 
viz.  homogeneous , and  heterogeneous.  The  firft,  where  our  fenfes 
do  not  perceive  the  bounds,  or  extremes,  of  the  parts  ■,  and 
this  agrees  even  to  air,  water,  &c.  The  fecond,  where  our 
fenfes  indeed  perceive  the  extremes  of  certain  parts,  yet  at 
the  fame  time  obferve  the  fame  parts  clofely  linked  to  each 
other ; either  in  virtue  of  their  Situation  or  figure,  See. 
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and  this  is  chiefly  attributed  to  the  bodies  of  animals  and 
plants. 

The  continuity  of  bodies  is  a (late  merely  relative  to  our 
fight  and  touch  : e.  gr.  if  the  diftance  of  two  feparate  ob- 
j efts  be  fuch,  as  that  the  vilual  angle  they  fubtend  is  infen- 
iible  to  the  eye,  which  it  will  be  if  lefs  than  Iixteen  feconds, 
the  two  feparate  bodies  will  then  appear  contiguous.  Now, 
the  refuit  of  feveral  contiguous  objedfts,  is  a continuity  : fo 
that  any  number  of  vifible  objefts,  being  placed  fo  as  that 
the  diftances  fubtend  angles  of  lefs  than  Iixteen  feconds,  they 
will  appear  to  form  one  continuum. 

And  hence,  as  we  can  determine  the  diftance  at  which  any 
given  magnitude  becomes  in  vifible  j it  is  eafy  to  find  at  what 
diftance  any  two  bodies,  however  remote  from  each  other, 
will  appear  as  contiguous;  and  feveral,  as  forming  one  con- 
tinuum. For  the  phyftcal  caufe  of  continuity,  fee  Cohe- 
sion. 

Leibnitz,  an  eminent  mathematician,  has  fuppofed  what 
he  calls  a law  of  continuity  to  obtain  in  the  univerfe,  by 
which  law  everything  that  is  executed  or  done  in  nature,  is 
done  by  infinitely  fmall  degrees.  He  urges,  that  goodfenfe 
dictates  this  truth,  tiatura  non  operatur  per  faltum,  or  that  no- 
thing can  pafs  from  one  extreme  to  another,  without  pafiing 
through  all  the  intermediate  degrees.  Bernouilli  Opera, 
tom.  iii.  p.  9.  fcq. 

This  law  feems  fubjeft  to  difficulties : rigoroufly  taken, 
it  fuppofes  aftual,  and  yet  infinitely  fmall  changes,  which 
fome  philofophers  cannot  relifti ; and  if  we  fuppofe  changes 
only  imperceptible  to  our  fenfes,  but  finite,  the  law  of  con- 
tinuity is  no  lefs  violated,  than  if  the  univerfe  were  to  be 
fitddenly  deitroyed,  as  M.  Maupertirs  juftly  obferves.  Mem. 
Be  1’Acad.  de  Berlin,  tom.  ii.  p.  284. 

This  law  of  continuity  led  Mr.  Bernouilli  to  reject  all  hard 
bodies  as  chimeras,  and  naturally  impoffible. 

CONTINUO,  in  the  Italian  Mujic , is  fometirnes  applied 
to  bnjj'o , to  fignify  the  thorough-bafs.  That  bajfo  continue,, 
is  the  continual,  or  thorough-bafs.  It  is  fometirnes  marked 
in  mufic  books  by  the  letters  B,  C. 

Continuo  isalfo  ufed  fora  fpecies  of  harmony  mentioned 
by  Julius  Pollux,  and  which,  fays  Zarlino,  anfwers  to  the 
perpetual  burden  of  our  bag-pipes,  which  now  and  then  muft 
be  harmonious. 

CONTINUOUS  Fevers.  See  Continued  fever. 

CONTINUUM,  or  Continued  quantity,  in  Phyfics , 
denotes  a quantity,  or  co-extenfion,  whole  parts  are  not 
divided,  but  joined  and  connected  together,  fo  as  to  leave 
no  room  to  determine  where  one  begins,  and  another 
ends. 

It  is  controverted,  among  philofophers,  whether  a conti- 
nuum be  infinitely  divifible,  i.  e.  diviiible  into  infinite  pro- 
portionable parts  ? 

The  ancients  attributed  the  rife  of  water,  in  pumps,  to 
the  love  of  continuity,  and  the  abhorrence  of  a vacuum  ; 
becaule  the  weight  and  preffure  of  the  air  were  not  then 
known. 

Mathematicians  divide  quantity  into  continued  and  difcretc. 
The  former  being  that  which  is  expreffed  by  lines,  and  makes 
the  fubje£lof  geometry;  and  the  latter  comprehending  thofe 
that  are  expreffed  by  numbers,  which  make  the  fubjedt  of 
arithmetic. 

In  medicine  and  chirurgery,  wounds,  ulcers,  fra&ures,  See. 
are  expreffed  by  the  phrafe  folutio  continui,  or  folution  of  con- 
tinuity. 1 

In  a critical  fenfe,  we  fay,  there  ought  to  be  a continuity, 
i.  e.  a connexion  between  the  parts  of  a difeourfe. 

In  the  epic  poem,  particularly,  the  aftion  (hould  have  a 
continuity  in  the  narration,  though  the  events,  or  inci- 
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dents,  be  not  continued.  As  foon  as  ever  the  poet  has 
opened  his  fubject,  and  brought  his  perfons  on  the  ftage, 
the  adlion  is  to  be  continued  to  the  end  ; every  ch?ra£ur 
muft  be  at  work,  and  no  fuch  thing  as  an  idle^perfon  to  be 
feen . 

F.  Boffu  obferves,  that,  by  retrenching  dull  languiftring 
incidencs,  and  intervals  void  of  adfion,  which  break  the 
continuity,  the  poem  acquires  a continued  force,  which 
makes  it  run  equally  throughout. 

CONTOBABDITES,  a fed!  in  the  fixth  century, 
f heir  firft  leader  was  Severus  of  Antioch,  who  was  iuc- 
ceeded  by  John  the  grammarian,  furnamed  Philoponus,  and 
one  Theodolius ; vvhofe  followers  were  alfo  called  Tbeodo- 
fians. 

Some  of  them  who  were  willing  to  receive  a book  com- 
pofed  by  Theodofius  on  the  Trinity,  made  a feparate  body, 
and  Were  called  Gontobabdites,  from  a place  not  known, 
which  Nicephorus  does  not  mention,  but  which  muft  ap- 
parently have  been  the  place  where  they  held  their  aO’em- 
blies. 

The  Cor.tobabdites  allowed  of  no  bifhops ; which  is  the 
only  circumftance  tranfmitted  to  us  concerning  them. 

CONTOOCOOK,  in  Geography , a river  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  New  Hampftiire,  which  runs  into  the 
Merrimack,  four  miles  N.  of  Concord. 

CONTOPfECTfE,  of  xovroe,  pole,  and  tarccro;,  comp  alt , 
in  Antiquity,  a fort  of  artifts  who  fupported  a pole  on  their 
foreheads  fo  firmly,  that  beys  could  play,  dance,  and  w re  file 
together  on  it. 

CONTOR,  or  Cuntore,  in  Ornithology . See  Ccndore. 

CONTORSION,  in  Surgery,  a twilling  or  deformity 
of  fome  part  of  the  body;  arifing  generally  from  a difeafed 
ftrudlure  of  the  bones,  or  an  irregular  adlion  of  the  mufcles. 
Thus  a contorfton  of  the  back  may  be  occalioned  by  a 
caries,  or  a rickety  difpofition  in  the  vertebrae;  and  a ccn- 
terfion,  or  twifting  of  the  head,  fo  that  the  chin  (hail  be 
turned  towards  one  fhoulder,  may  arife  from  a paralyfis,  or 
a fpafmodic  ftate  of  the  fterno  maftoid  mufeie.  But  the 
nature  of  this  difeafe  is  more  particularly  deferibed  under  the 
article  Distortion,  to  which  the  reader-is  referred. 

CONTORT M.,  or  Contorti,  in  Botany , the  twenty- 
ninth  natural  order  in  the  Philofophia  Botanica  of  Linnaeus, 
and  the  thirtieth  of  the  Preledtions.  In  the  Philofophia 
Botanica,  it  confifts  of  the  following  genera:  rauwolfia, 

tevetia,  cerbera,  plnmiera,  taberntemontana,  cameraria,  peri- 
ploca,  nerium,  vinca,  apocynum,  cynanchum,  eeropegia, 
afclepias,  ttapelia.  In  the  fynoptic  table,  annexed  to  the 
Preledfions,  they  ftand  thus:  I.  Pericarp  a follicle; 
tabernasmontana;  cameraria;  plumeria;  echites;  nerium; 
eeropegia;  vinca;  apocynum;  afclepias;  cynanchum;  peri- 
ploca;  pergularia;  ftapelia;  *embothrium,  Forji.  *rhopala, 
Aubl. ; pleclronia  ? allamanda.  II.  Pericarp  a capfule ; ma- 
crocnemum;  manettia ; cinchona,  removed  from  cymofe ; 
portlandia  ; rondeletia  ; hi lli a,;  genipa.  III.  Pericarp  a berry  ; 
gardenia ; mujpenda;  randia ; * fagraea,  F. hunb . ; ccriffa ; 
pcederia;  arcluina ; lycium  and  ceftrum,  both  removed  from 
vepoeculse;  *gynopogon,  Forji.:  *willughbeja.  Schreb. ; 
melodinus,  Linn.  jun.  IV.  Pericarp  a drupe;  rauwolfia; 
cerbera.  Thofe  printed  in  italics  were  added  by  Linnaeus 
himfelf ; thofe  marked  with  an  afterifk,  by  Gifeke  from 
other  authors.  The  order  was  named  by  Linnasus,  from 
the  form  of  the  corolla,  which  is  twifted  in  a direction  con- 
trary to  the  lun:  its  border,  when  open,  refembles  a wheel, 
each  fegment  having  generally  unequal  lides,  with  the  fhorter 
fide  placed  under  the  longer  fide  of  the  preceding  one.  Only 
three  of  the  genera  are  natives  of  Europe,  afclepias,  vinca, 
and  cynanchum  : mail  of  them  are  la&efcent  and  poifonous;. 
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fome  highly  deleterious.  Root  perennial.  Leaves  un* 
divided,  generally  oppofite,  fometimes  three  or  four  together, 
rarely  alternate.  IrjJcrrefcence  of  ten  lingular,  the  peduncle 
arifing  from  the  fide  of  the  Hem  betwixt  the  pairs  of  leaves, 
not  from  their  axils.  Calyx  one-leafed,  five-cleft.  Corolla 
regular,  monopetalous,  five-cleft;  ftru&ure  of  the  nectaries 
in  mod  genera  very  lingular.  Stamens  five.  Pifiils  two, 
or  one  with  a double  ftigrr.a.  Germ  generally  fuperior. 

CONTOUR,  in  Painthig  or  Drawing,  a French  word, 
fynonymous  with  contorno  in  the  Italian,  and  outline  in 
the  Englifh  language.  Perfe&ion  of  outline  conftitutes, 
perhaps. the  greateft  difficulty  in  painting;  although  it  is,  pro- 
perly fpeaking,  only  one  of  the  requilites  of  defign  ; yet  the 
knowledge  of  it  feems  neceffarily  to  pre-fuppofe  a thorough 
acquaintance  with  ail  the  remainder;  and  hence  the  adage 
of  Annibale  Caracci,  not  very  delicately  expreffed  in  the 
Italian,  “ Give  me  but  a corredt  outline,  and  fill  it  up  as 
you  pieafe  !”  See  Design. 

Contour,  alfo  denotes  the  compafs,  limits,  or  enceinte  of 
a country,  place,  camp,  plan,  defign,  See.  It  is  the  ground 
work  of  each  of  thefe  things. 

CONTOURNE',  a French  term  applied  to  any  animal 
that  is  Handing  or  palling  with  its  face  towards  the  finifter 
fide  of  the  efcutcheon.  In  Englilh  heraldry  it  is  termed 
counter-paffant , 

CONTOURNIATED,  or  Contorniated,  a term 
applied  among  Antiquaries  to  a fpeciea  of  medals,  fo  called 
from  the  Italian  contomiate,  encircled,  on  account  of  the 
hollow  circle  which  commonly  runs  round  them.  They  are 
diltinguifhed  from  medallions,  as  they  are  fometimes  deno- 
minated, not  by  their  fize,  but  by  their  thinnefs  ; faint  relief; 
reverfes  fometimes  in  intaglio,  hollowed,  not  railed;  and,  in 
general,  by  their  peculiar  and  inferior  workmanlhip.  Me- 
dallic  writers  have  formed  various  opinions  concerning  thefe 
lingular  pieces  of  coinage.  Some  fuppofe  that  they  were  ftruck 
by  Gallienus,  to  the  memory  of  illuftrious  men,  and  celebrated 
athletx,  at  the  time  when  he  caufed  all  the  confecration- 
coins  of  his  predeceffors  to  be  reftored.  This  fentiment  feems 
nearly  to  have  been  adopted  by  M.  Mahudel,  who  fays, 
( Hill;,  de  l’Acad.  des  Belles  Lettres,  tom.v.  p.  284.)  that  the 
contorniati  were  ftruck  originally  at  Rome,  about  the  clofe 
of  the  third  century.  F.  Hardouin  conje&ures,  that  they 
were  not  earlier  than  the  1,3th  century;  other  antiquaries 
refer  them  to  the  fifth  century ; and  others  find  inftances  of 
them  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  Nero ; others  again  aferibe  the 
invention  of  them,  to  Greece,  in  her  days  of  glory,  and  they 
fuppofe  that  they  were  appropriated  to  the  purpofe  of 
honouring  the  memories  of  great  men,  and  principally  of 
thofe  who  had  borne  away  the  prize  at  thefoiemn  games;  fuch 
are  thofe  which  bear  the  names  or  images  of  Homer,  Solon, 
Euclid,  Pythagoras,  Socrates,  Apollonius  Tyanasus,  and 
leveral  Athletae,  whofe  vi&ories  are  expreffed  upon  them  by 
palms,  and  chariots,  either  bigae  or  quadrigse.  Havercamp, 
in  an  exprefs  work  on  thefe  pieces,  thinks  they  were  ftruck 
from  the  times  of  Conftantine  I.  to  thofe  of  Valentinian  III. 
on  account  of  the  public  games.  Mr.  Pinkerton  (Eff.  on 
Medals,  vol.  i.  p.  232.)  fuggefts,  that  they  were  tickets  for 
different  places  in  the  public  games.  The  dye,  appearance, 
device, infeription  of  the  reverfe — every  thing— confirmed  this 
opinion  ; which  he  has  found  perfectly  confonant  to  that  of 
two  or  three  of  the  firft  medallifts  in  this  country.  This 
opinion  i3  fo  far  conformable  to  that  of  Havercamp,  and 
others,  as  it  fuppofes  that  thefe  pieces  were  ftruck  upon  occa- 
fion  of  the  games.  But  it  differs  in  reprefenting  thefe 
medals,  as  mere  tickets  for  places  at  the  games  ; and  {fill  more 
in  fuppofing  them  ftruck  in  all  ages  of  the  empire,  from 
Auguftus,  downwards.  Thofe  who  fuppofe  them  ftruck 


in  the  lower  empire,  are  reduced  to  the  deplorable  dilemma 
of  imagining,  that  Chriftian  princes  thought  Nero’s  head 
an  honour  to  their  games ; and  that  they  preferved  the 
portrait  of  Apollonius  Tyanseus,  the  enemy  of  their  faith, 
and  thofe  of  other  Pagan  philofophers.  Joubert  indeed 
aferibes  them  to  the  upper  empire,  without  determining 
whether  they  were  ftruck  under  one  prince,  or  all  who  gave 
games.  Mr.  Pinkerton  is  convinced,  that  they  were  ftruck 
under  the  various  emperors  whofe  names  they  bear ; and 
that  when  Conftantine  I.  introduced  Chriftianity,  they  would 
almoft  vanilh,  inftead  of  beginning,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  Havercamp.  The  difference  of  workmanlhip,  in  thefe 
pieces,  if  accurately  infpefted,  may  Ihew  this  of  itfelf,  inde- 
pendently  of  other  reafons.  Although  thefe  pieces  are  of 
different  kinds,  they  are  moftly  of  a fize  between  two  and 
three  inches  in  diameter.  Some  have,  upon  the  obverfe 
part,  the  head  of  the  emperor  or  emprefs,  who  gave  the 
games ; and  almoft  a feries  of  them  might  be  formed  from 
Auguftus  down  to  Gallienus.  In  confirmation  of  thi3 
opinion,  it  is  further  alleged,  that  thofe  emperors,  who  were 
remarkably  diftinguilhed  by  their  attachment  to  public 
diverfions,  occur  very  frequently  on  thefe  pieces,  which  Mr. 
Pinkerton  calls  “ ticket-medals,”  whereas  others  appear 
more  feldom,  and  thofe  who  never  prefented  any  games,  not 
at  all.  Thofe  with  Nero  on  their  obverfes  arefo  common  as 
to  be  of  very  little  value.  Other  obverfes  preferve  the  por- 
traits of  illuftrious  authors  of  antiquity,  that  are  no  where 
elfe  to  be  found.  Salluft,  Horace,  and  other  Roman  writers, 
were  delineated  on  thefe  tickets,  when  the  memory  of  their 
perfons  was  yet  frefti  to  the  inhabitants  of  Rome,  and  we 
may  therefore  depend  upon  their  portraits.  This  cannot 
be  faid  of  the  Greek  portraits  of  Homer,  Solon,  Pythagoras, 
Socrates,  and  others,  all  which  our  author  fuppofes  to  have 
been  ftruck  at  Rome,  when  Grecian  aftors  were  to  perform, 
or  in  the  Grecian  cities,  during  the  Roman  empire.  A few 
obverfes  prefent  athletse,  or  a£tors  in  the  games,  and  fuch 
are  commonly  reprefented  holding  a horfe  by  the  rein,  or  in 
fome  other  attitude  peculiar  to  their  profeffion.  On  the 
reverfes  there  is  almoft  always  a charioteer  driving  a chariot, 
or  fome  fimilar  device,  peculiar  to  public  games.  Thofe 
ftruck  for  the  theatre  are  the  moft  fcarce,  and  have  fome- 
times on  the  reverfe  an  aftor  ai  full  length,  with  “Placeas,’* 
mayejl  thou  pieafe,  or  fome  fuch  legend.  One,  in  particular, 
has  a bull  of  Salluft  on  the  obverfe  ; and  on  the  other  fide 
three  perfons,  one  of  whom  bears  an  inftrument,  refembling. 
the  common  flute  ; another  an  inftrumeut  like  the  feenic 
flute  feen  in  the  hands  of  Pan;  while  the  third  is  declaiming.. 
The  legend  is  “ Petroni  placeas,”  mayejl  thou  pieafe , 
Petronius.  The  perfon  declaiming  is  Petronius,  who  was, 
perhaps,  that  day,  to  make  his  firft  appearance  upon  the 
Roman  ftage  ; and  the  whole  defign,  in  this  iaft  inftance,  is 
fo  clear,  that  Mr.  Pinkerton  cannot  forbear  being  furprifed, 
that  the  intention  ofthefe  tickets  Ihould  fo  long  haveefcaped- 
the  medallic  a'uthors.  The  fuppofition  that  they  were 
tickets  for  different  feats,  or  places,  at  the  games,  is  further 
confirmed  by  the  variety  of  marks  to  be  found  on  the  obver- 
fes of  them.  Some  have  a fprig  of  laurel ; others  a P,  with 
an  E below  it;  implying,  perhaps,  “ podium  eqneftre,”  or 
the  box  of  the  equeftrian  order,  which  laft  is  very common; 
others  bear  a particular  animal,  or  iome  fuch  badge.  AIL 
thefe  marks,  in  tickets  perfectly  preferved,  are  cut  in  the 
brafs,  and  then  fi  led  up  with  filver.  The  pieces  of  this 
clafs,  with  imperial  portraits,  are  of  little  value  ; thofe  bear- 
ing the  images  of  illuftrious  men,  are  eftimable,  though  not 
of  great  price.  Apollonius  Tyanseus,  who  flourifhed  in. 
the  reign  of  Domitian,  and  Apuleius,  who  lived  in 
that  of  Antoninus  the  philofopherj  are,  it  is  believed,  the 
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lateft  of  that  defeription  who  appear  upon  thefe  ticket* 
medals. 

CONTRA,  or  Counter,  in  Compofition.  See  Coun- 
ter. 

Contra,  Lat.  a prepofuion  frequently  ufed  by  the 
Italians  in  their  Mufic  : contrappunto , counterpoint ; contra 
baJJ'o,  double  bafe  ; contralto , counter  tenor  ; contrappunto 
doppia,  double  counterpoint ; contrappunto  fmplla , limple 
counterpoint ; contrappunto  Jiorito,  florid  counterpoint,  &c. 
This  Latin  word,  which  the  Italians  have  adopted,  was 
originally  applied  to  all  the  feveral  parts  deftined  to  make 
harmony  to  a plain  fong  or  melody,  as  counterpoints  or  coun- 
terparts to  the  canto  fermo.  Thus,  harmony  in  four  and 
more  parts  was  formed  : as  bajfo,  bafe  ; medius,  mean  or 

middle  part ; alto  tenore , high  tenor,  from  the  fitnation  of 
the  clef  on  the  ftaff;  the  difeantus,  foprano,  triplum , or 
• treble.  When  the  alto  tenore  fung  the  part  oppofite  or 
againjl  the  treble,  it  was  called  contralto  or  counter  tenor ; 
and  when  a lower  part  was  employed  than  the  bafe,  it  was 
called  contra  bajfo : the  title  now  given  to  a double  bafe. 

Contra,  in  Surgery.  See  Counter -fjfure,  Counter- 
extenjion , Counter.- opening.  Counter -Jlroke,  See. 

Contra  battuta,  in  Muftc , again!!,  or  out  of  time. 

Contra  formam  collationis , in  Law,  a writ  that  lay  where 
a man  had  given  lands,  in  perpetual  alms,  to  a religious 
houfe,  hofpital,  fchool,  or  the  like,  and  the  governor,  or 
managers,  had  alienated  the  lands,  contrary  to  the  intention 
of  the  donor,  for  the  recovery  of  them.  Reg.  Orig.  258. 

This  was  founded  on  the  ftatute  of  Weftm.  2.  cap.  1. 

Contra  formam  fcojfamenti , a writ  that  lay  for  the  heir 
of  a tenant,  infeoffed  of  lands  or  tenements  by  the  lord’s 
ch-arter,  to  make  certain  fuit  and  fervice  to  his  court  ; who 
was  afterwards  diftrained  for  more  fervices  than  were  con- 
tained in  the  charter.  Reg.  Orig.  176.  Old  Nat.  B.  ii. 
162. 

Contra  formam  fatuti,  is  the  ufual  conclufion  of  every 
indidlment,  &c.  laid  on  an  offence  created  by  ftatute. 

If  one  ftatute  be  relative  to  another,  as  where  the  former 
makes  the  offence,  and  the  latter  adds  a penalty,  the  indict- 
ment ought  to  conclude  contra  formam  fatutorum.  2 Hale’s 
PI.  C.  173.  c.  24.  Where  there  are  feveral  ftatutes,  and  it 
does  not  appear  on  which  the  information  is  founded,  the 
conclufion,  “ contra  fermam  ftatuti”  is  ill.  Cro.  Jac.  142. 
PI.  19.  Broughton  v.  Moor,  &c. 

CONTRABAND,  in  Commerce,  a prohibited  commo- 
dity ; or  a merchandize  bought  or  fold,  imported  or  ex- 
ported, in  prejudice,  and  contrary  to  the  laws  and  ordi- 
nances of  a ftate,  or  the  public  prohibitions  of  the  fove- 
reign. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Italian  contraband , of  contra 
and  bando , q.  d.  contrary  to  edift,  or  publication  of  pro- 
hibition. 

Contraband  goods  are  not  only  liable  to  confifcation  them- 
felves,  but  do  alfo  fubjeft  all  other  allowed  merchandizes 
found  with  them  in  the  fame  box,  parcel,  or  bale,  together 
with  the  horfes,  waggons,  Sec.  which  conduct  them  to  the 
fame. 

In  England  there  are  two  principal  contrabands  for  ex- 
portation, wools  and  live  fheep,  which  all  ftrangers  are  pro- 
hibited from  carrying  out,  on  pain  of  having  the  right  hand 
cut  off ; the  other,  that  of  fheep-fldns  and  calf-fkins,  which 
all  foreigners  are  in  like  manner  prohibited  from  exporting, 
on  pain  alfo  of  having  the  right  hand  cut  off ; yet  the  fub- 
jefts  of  England  are  allowed  to  tranfport  the  fame  from 
France  to  England.  See  Wool  and  Sheep. 

Since  the  year  1662,  when  lifts  were  formed  of  contra- 
band goods,  as  to  the  import,  and  which  included  more 
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than  fifty  different  forts,  many  regulation*  and  ftatutes  have 
been  enadted  ; and  thefe  are  fo  numerous  and  various,  and 
fo  liable  to  change  in  the  fluctuating  ftate  of  commerce,  that 
in  a work  of  this  kind  it  would  be  of  little  permanent  utility 
to  recite  them. 

In  1719  and  1720,  an  attempt  was  made  in  parliament  to 
pafs  a bill  for  putting  gold  and  filver,  whether  in  coined 
fpecies,  or  otherwife,  among  the  number  of  contraband 
goods  for  exportation  ; but  in  vain,  by  reafon  of  the  ft rong 
oppofition  made  by  thofe  who  enrich  themfelves  by  the  ex- 
port of  thefe  metals  ; which,  by  the  laws  of  the  kingdom, 
are  allowed  to  be  fent  away,  upon  entering  them,  paying 
the  duty  of  the  export,  and  making  oath  of  their  being 
foreign,  i.  e.  of  their  npt  being  the  coin  or  plate  of  the  king- 
dom, melted  down.  See  Customs. 

CONI' RAOT,  a mutual  content  of  two  or  more  parties, 
who  promife  and  oblige  themfelves  voluntarily,  to  do  fome- 
thing,  pay  a certain  fum,  or  the  like. 

As  a contraCt  is  a mutual  promife,  the  obligation  of  con- 
tracts, the  fenfe  in  which  they  are  to  be  interpreted,  and 
the  cafes  where  they  are  not  binding,  will  be  the  fame  as  of 
promifes.  See  Promise.  From  the  principle  on  which 
the  obligation  of  promilfes  is  founded,  viz.  “ that  this  obli- 
gation is  to  be  meafured  by  the  expectation  which  the  pro- 
miler  any  how  voluntarily  and  knowingly  excites,”  refults  a 
rule,  which  governs  the  conftruCtion  of  all  contraCt0,  and  is 
capable,  from  its  fimplicity,  of  being  applied  with  great  eafe 
and  certainty  : the  rule  is,  that  “ whatever  is  expeCted  by 
one  fide,  and  known  to  be  fo  expeCted  by  the  other,  is  so 
be  deemed  a part  or  condition  of  the  contraCt.”  The  feve- 
ral kinds  of  contrails  may  be  comprehended  under  thofe  of 
fale,  hazard,  loan  of  inconsumable  property  and  of  money, 
and  labour,  including  fervice,  commifiions,  parlnerffiip,  and 
offices.  With  regard  to  contrails  of  fale,  the  rule  of  juf- 
tice,  which  ought  principally  to  be  inculcated  in  the  making 
of  bargains,  is,  that  the  feller  is  bound  in  confcience  to  dif- 
clofe  the  faults  of  what  he  offers  to  fale.  If  it  be  deemed, 
diftioneft  to  magnify  beyond  the  truth  the  good  qualities  of 
the  commodity  which  we  have  to  fell,  is  it  kfs  unjuft  to 
conceal  its  faults  ? The  buyer  in  many  cafes  has  no  fecu- 
rity  from  impofition,  but  in  the  ingenuoufnefs  and  integrity 
of  the  feller.  This  rule,  however,  admits  of  one  exception, 
namely,  where  the  filence  of  the  feller  implies  fome  fault  in 
the  thing  to  be  fold,  and  where  the  buyer  has  a compenfa- 
tion  in  the  price  for  the  rifle  which  he  runs : a3  where  a 
horfe,  in  a London  repofitory,  is  fold  by  public  auCtion, 
without  warranty  ; the  want  of  warranty  is  notice  of  fome 
unfoundnefs,  and  produces  a proportionable  abatement  in 
the  price.  (See  Warranty.)  To  this  head  of  conceal- 
ing the  faults  of  the  article  which  we  want  to  difpofe  of 
may  be  referred  the  practice  of  paffing  bad  money.  This 
practice  has  been  lometimes  defended  by  a vulgar  excufe, 
that  we  have  taken  the  money  for  good,  and  mull  therefore 
get  rid  of  it : that  is,  in  other  words,  we  have  been  de- 
ceived or  impofed  upon,  and  therefore  we  may  deceive  or 
impofe  upon  others.  This  excufe  is  much  the  fame,  as  if 
one,  who  had  been  robbed  upon  the  highway,  ffiould  allege 
that  he  had  a right  to  re-imburfe  himfelf  out  of  the  pocket 
of  the  firft  traveller  he  met : the  juftice  of  which  reafoning 
the  traveller  poffibly  may  not  comprehend.  (See  Uttering 
of  falfe  money.)  Where  no  monopoly  or  combination  exifts, 
the  market  price  is  always  a fair  price  ; becaufe  it  will  al- 
ways be  proportionable  to  the  ufe  and  fcarcity  of  the  article. 
Innumerable  queftions  relating  to  this  kind  of  contraCt  are 
determined  folely  by  cuflom  ; not,  indeed,  that  cuftom  pof- 
feffes  any  proper  authority  to  alter  or  afeertain  the  nature  of 
right  and  wrong  $ but  becaufe  the  contracting  parties  are 
4 C 2 prefumed 
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prefamed  to  include,  in  their  fflpulation,  all  the  conditions 
which  cuftom  has  annexed  to  contrails  of  the  fame  fort : 
and  when  the  afage  is  notorious,  and  no  exception  made  to 
it,  this  prefumption  is  generally  agreeable  to  the  fail. 
Thus,  in  jtiftice  as  well  as  in  law,  what  is  called  “ the  cuf- 
tom  of  merchants”  regulates  the  coriftruilion  of  mercantile 
concerns. 

By  contracts  of  hazard  are  meant  gaming  and  infurance. 
See  thefe  articles. 

Contrails  of  loan  comprehend  thofe  pertaining  to  incon- 
fumable  property,  and  to  money.  When  the  identical  loan 
is  to  be  returned,  as  a book,  a horfe,  &c.  it  is  called  “ in- 
confumable,”  in  oppofition  to  corn,  wine,  money,  and 
thofe  things  which  periflr,  or  are  parted  with  in  the  ufe,  and 
can  therefore  only  be  reftored  in  kind.  The  queftions  per- 
taining to  this  clafs  of  contrails  are  few  and  fimple,  and  ad- 
mit of  an  eafy  and  obvious  folution.  If  the  thing  lent  be 
loft,  or  damaged  by  the  ufe,  or  by  accident  in  the  ufe  for 
which  it  was  lent,  the  lender  ought  to  bear  the  lofs  or  da- 
mage. With  regard  to  the  loan  of  money,  there  exifts  no 
reafon  in  the  law  of  nature,  why  a man  ftiould  not  be  paid 
for  the  ufe  of  his  money  lent,  as  well  as  of  any  other  pro- 
perty into  which  the  money  might  be  converted.  (See  In- 
terest and  Usury.)  For  contracts  of  labour,  fee  Ser- 
vant, Commission,  Agent,  Factor,  Steward,  At- 
torney, and  Advocate.  See  alfo  Partnership.  Un- 
der this  head  it  may  be  obferved,  that  in  many  offices,  as 
fchools,  fellowfhips  of  colleges,  profefforlhips  of  the  univer- 
fities,  and  the  like,  there  is  a two-fold  contract ; one  with 
the  founder,  and  the  other  with  the  eleilors.  The  contract 
with  the  founder  obliges  the  incumbent  of  the  office  to  dif- 
charge  every  duty  appointed  by  the  charter,  ftatutes,  deed 
of  gift,  or  will  of  the  founder ; becaufe  the  endowment  was 
given,  and  confequently  accepted,  for  that  purpofe,  and 
upon  thofe  conditions.  The  contrail  with  the  eleilors  ex- 
tends this  obligation  to  all  duties  that  have  been  cujlomarily 
conneiled  with,  and  reckoned  a part  of,  the  office,  though 
not  prefcribed  by  the  founder  ; for  the  eleilors  expeil  from 
the  perfon  they  chufe  all  the  duties  which  his  predeceffors 
have  difcharged ; and  as  the  perfon  eleiled  cannot  be  ig- 
norant of  their  expectation,  if  he  mean  to  refufe  this  condi- 
tion, he  ought  to  apprife  them  of  his  objection.  Here  it 
ffiould  be  obferved,  that  the  eleilors  can  excufe  the  con- 
fcience  of  the  perfon  eleiled  from  this  clafs  of  duties  only  ; 
becaufe  this  clafs  refults  from  a contrail,  to  which  the  edit- 
ors and  the  perfon  eleiled  are  the  only  parties.  The  other 
clafs  of  duties  refults  from  a different  contrail  ; and  with 
refpeit  to  thefe  a queftion  arifes  of  delicate  inveftigation,  and 
of  difficult  folution,  viz.  how  far  the  incumbent  of  an  office 
may  be  allowed  to  deviate  from  the  will  of  the  founder,  and 
to  fuppofe  him  placed  in  circumftances  fimilar  to  his  own, 
and,  in  this  new  ftate  of  things,  capable  of  forming  a differ- 
ent judgment,  and  equally  difpofed  to  adapt  his  regulations 
and  injunilions  to  the  change  of  circumftances,  which,  in 
the  couife  of  ages,  has  occurred  ? — The  belt  mode  of  eafing 
the  confciences  of  incumbents,  in  cafes  of  this  kind,  is  to 
introduce  a reformation  in  many  antiquated  eftabliffiments, 
and  in  the  laws,  already  obfolete,  and,  as  it  were,  quiefcent, 
by  which  they  were  defigned  by  their  unenlightened,  but 
liberally  difpofed,  founders  to  be  regulated.  Few  of  thefe 
contracts,  to  which  we  now  refer,  have,  we  conceive,  been 
liberally  and  punctually  f ulfi lied  in  modern  times  ; and  it 
would  be  unquestionably  more  conducive  to  the  honour  and 
ufefulnrfs  of  ancient  infbtupons,  and  of  official  incumbents, 
to  abolilh  regulations,  which  it  is  not  thought  proper  to  ob- 
fcrve.  It  has  been  a queftion  of  fome  magnitude  and  dif- 
ficulty, what  offices  may  be  confcientioufly  fupplied  by  a 
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deputy.  A deputy,  according  to  archdeeeoti  Paley,  may 
be  allowed  in  all  cafes,  to  which  the  following  objections  do 
not  apply  : I.  Where  a particular  confidence  is  repofed  in 
the  judgment  and  contraCt  of  the  perfon  appointed  to  it ; 
as  the  office  of  a fteward,  guardian,  judge,  commander  in 
chief  by  land  or  fea.  2,  Where  the  cultom  hinders  ; as  in 
the  cafe  of  fchoolmafters,  tutors,  and  of  commiffioners  in 
the  army  or  navy.  3.  Where  the  duty  cannot,  from  its 
nature,  be  fo  well  performed  by  a deputy  ; as  the  deputy- 
governor  of  a province  may  not  poffefs  the  legal  authority, 
or  the  aCtual  influence  of  bis  principal.  4.  When  fome 
inconvenience  would  refult  to  the  fervice  in  general 
from  the  permiffion  of  deputies  in  fuch  cafes;  e.  g.  it  is 
probable  that  military  merit  would  be  much  difcourag- 
ed,  if  the  duties  belonging  to  commiffions  in  the  army 
were  generally  allowed  to  be  executed  by  fubftitutes.  In 
this  connection,  the  non  reftdence  of  the  parochial  clergy, 
who  fupply  the  duty  of  their  benefices  by  curates,  prefents 
itfelf  to  consideration;  but  as  it  will  require  a more  diftir.it 
difcuffion,  we  refer  to  the  article  Nqn-residence.  On  the 
fnbjeCt  of  this  article,  fee  Paley’s  Principles  of  Moral  and 
Political  Philofophy,  vol.  i.p.  142 — 163. 

Contract  is  particularly  ufed  in  Common  Law,  for  an 
agreement  or  covenant  between  two  or  more  perfons,  with  a 
lawful  confideration  or  caufe.  As,  if  I fell  my  horfe  for 
money;  or  covenant  in  confideration  of  20/.  to  make  you  a 
leafe  of  a farm;  thefe  are  good  contrails,  becaufe  there  is 
quid  pro  quo , or  one  thing  for  another.  Or,  a contrail, 
which  ufually  conveys  an  intereft  merely  in  aCtion,  may  be 
thus  defined:  “ An  agreement  upon  fufficient  confideration, 
to  do  or  not  to  do  a particular  thing.”  In  all  contrails, 
therefore,  our  attention  is  direiled  to  three  points,  viz.  the 
agreement,  the  confideration,  and  the  thing  to  be  done  or 
omitted,  or  the  different  fpeciesof  contracts.  In  a contrail, 
confidered  as  an  agreement,  a mutual  bargain,  or  convention, 
there  muft  be  at  leaft  two  contrading  parties,  of  fufficient 
abilities  to  make  a contrail,  as  where  A.  contrails  with  B. 
to  pay  him  100k,  and  thereby  transfers  a property  in  fuch 
fum  to  B.  This  property,,  however,  is  not  in  poffeffion, 
but  in  ailion  merely,  and  recoverable  by  fuit  at  law ; fo 
that  it  could  not  be  transferred  to  another  perfon  by  the 
ftriit  rules  of  the  ancient  common  law,  for  no  chofe  in  ac- 
tion could  be  affigncd  or  granted  over.  See  Chose  in 
a8ion. 

This  contrail  or  agreement  may  be  either  exprefs  or  im- 
plied. Exprefs  contrails  are  where  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment are  openly  uttered  and  avowed  at  the  time  of  the  mak- 
ing, as  to  deliver  an  ox,  or  ten  load  of  timber,  or  to  pay  a 
ftated  price  for  certain  goods.  Implied  are  fuch  as  reafon 
andjullice  diilate,  and  which,  therefore,  the  law  prefumes 
that  every  man  undertakes  to  perform.  There  is  one  fpe- 
cies  of  implied  contrail,  which  runs  through  and  is  annexed 
to  all  other  contrails,  conditions,  and  covenants,  viz.  that 
if  I fail  in  my  part  of  the  agreement,  I (hall  pay  the  other 
party  fuch  damages  as  he  has  fullained  by  fuch  my  negleil 
or  refufal.  In  Ihort,  almoil  all  the  rights  of  perfonal  pro- 
perty (when  not  in  ailual  poffeffion),  do  in  great  meafure 
depend  upon  contrails  of  one  kind  or  other,  or  at  leaft 
might  be  reduced  under  fome  of  them;  and  this  is  the  me- 
thod taken  by  the  civil  law,  which  has  referred  the  greateft 
part  of  the  duties  and  rights,  of  which  it  treats,  to  the  head 
of  obligations  ex  contradlu,  and  quafi  ex  contradu.  (Inft,  3. 
14.  2.)  See  Assumpsit. 

A contrail  may  alfo  be  either  executed,  as  if  A.  agree  to 
change  horfes  with  B.,  and  they  do  it  immediately;  in 
which  cafe  the  poffeffion  and  the  right  are  transferred  to- 
gether:— or  it  may  be  executory , as  if  they  agree  to  change 
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nejrt  week;  in  which  cafe  the  right  only  veils,  and  their 
reciprocal  property  in  each  other’s  horfe  is  not  in  poffeffioh 
but  in  aClion: — for  a contrail  executed  (which  differs  nothing 
from  a grant)  conveys  a chofe  in  poffejfion\  a contrail  execu- 
tory conveys  only  a chofe  in  action.  For  an  account  of  the 
confideration,  upon  which  a contrail  is  founded,  fee  Consi- 
deration. 

A confideration  of  fome  fort  or  other  is  fo  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffavy  to  the  forming  of  a contrail,  that  a nudum  paBum,  or 
agreement  to  do  or  pay  any  thing  on  one  fide,  withoul  any 
compenfation  on  the  other,  is  totally  void  in  law,  and  a man 
cannot  be  compelled  to  perform  it.  However  a man  may 
or  may  not  be  bound  to  perform  fuch  a contrail,  in  honour 
or  confcience,  which  the  municipal  laws  do  not  decide,  it  is 
certain  that  thefe  laws  will  not  compel  the  execution  of  what 
he  has  no  vifible  inducement  to  engage  for: — and,  therefore, 
our  law  has  adopted  the  maxim  of  the  civil  law,  that  ex 
nuclo  paBo  non  oritur  affio.  (Cod.  2.  3.  10.  & 5.  14.  I.  Br.  & 
St.  d.  2.  c.  24.  Bro.  Abr.  tit.  dette , 79.  Salk.  129.)  But  any 
degree  of  reciprocity  will  prevent  the  pail  from  being  nude; 
nay,  even  if  the  thing  be  founded  in  a prior  moral  obliga- 
tion, (as  a promife  to  pay  a juft  debt,  though  barred  by  the 
ftatute  of  limitations,)  it  is  no  longer  nudum  paBum.  And 
as  this  rule  was  principally  eftablifhed  to  avoid  the  inconve- 
nience that  would  arife  from  fetting  up  mere  verbal  pro- 
mifes,  for  which  no  good  reafon  could  be  affigned  (Plowd. 
308,  309.),  it  therefore  does  not  hold  in  fome  cafes,  where 
fuch  promife  is  authentically  proved  by  written  documents. 
For  if  a man  enters  into  a voluntary  bond,  or  gives  a pro- 
miffory  note,  he  (hall  not  be  allowed  to  aver  the  want  of  a 
confideration  in  order  to  evade  the  payment;  for  every  bond, 
from  the  folemnity  of  the  inftrument  (Hardr.  200.  1.  Ch. 
Rep.  157.),  and  every  note  from  the  fubfeription  of  the 
drawer  (Lord  Raym.  760.),  carries  with  it  an  internal  evi- 
dence of  a good  confideration.  Courts  of  juftice  will,  there- 
fore, fupport  them  both,  as  againft  the  contractor  himfeif; 
but  not  to  the  prejudice  ©f  creditors,  or  ftrangers  to  the 
contraft. 

The  moll  ufual  contracts,  by  which  the  rights  of  chattels 
perfonal  may  be  acquired  by  the  laws  of  England,  are  thofe 
of  fale  or  exchange , of  bailment,  of  hiring  and  borrowing,  and 
tit  debt.  See  thefe  articles  refpeCtively.  See  alfo  Interest 
and  Usury,  Bottomry  and  Respondentia,  Insur- 
ance, and  Annuity. 

Every  contraCl,  whatever  be  its  nature,  implies  in  itfeif 
an  ajfumpft  in  law,  for  the  performance  of  it;  for  a contraCl 
would  be  to  no  purpofe,  if  there  were  no  means  to  enforce 
its  performance.  See  Assumpsit. 

A.  diverfity  occurs  where  a day  of  payment  is  limited  in 
a eontrad,  and  where  it  is  not  fo  limited.  In  the  former 
cafe,  the  contraCl  is  good  prefently,  and  an  aCtion  lies  upon 
it,  without  payment;  but  in  the  latter,  it  is  otherwife. 
Thus,  if  a man  buy  any  commodity,  the  contraCl  is  void,  if 
he  do  not  pay  the  money  prefently;  but  if  a day  of  pay- 
ment be  ftipulated,  there  the  one  may  have  an  aClion  for  the 
money,  and  the  other  trover  for  the  commodity.  (Dyer,  30. 
293.)  Where  a feller  fays  to  a buyer,  he  will  fell  his  horfe 
for  a fpecified  fum,  and  the  buyer  fays  he  will  give  it;  if  he 
prefently  tell  out  the  money,  it  is  a contraCl;  but  if  he  do 
not,  it  is  no  contraCl.  (Noy’s  Max.  87.  Hob.  41.)  The  pro- 
perty of  any  thing  fold  is  immediately  in  the  buyer  by  the 
contraCl;  though  regularly  it  muft  be  delivered  to  the  buyer, 
before  the  feller  can  bring  his  aClion  for  the  money.  (Noy, 
88.)  If  a perfon  contraCl  to  buy  a horfe,  or  any  thing  elfe, 
of  another,  and  no  money  is  paid,  or  earned  given,  nor  day 
fet  for  payment,  nor  the  thing  delivered, ; in  thefe  cafes,  no 
aftioa.wH  lie  for  the  money,  or  the  thing  fold,  but  it  may- 


be fold  to  another,  (Plowd.  128.  309.)  All  contraCl s are 
to  be  certain  and  complete.  For  an  agreement  to  give  fo 
much  for  a thing  as  it  (hould  be  reafonably  worth,  is  void 
on  account  of  its  uncertainty:  fo  is  alfo  a promife  to  pay 
money  in  a fliort  time,  &c.  or  to  give  fo  much,  if  a perfon 
likes  the  thing  when  he  fees  it.  (Dyer,  91.  1 Bulft.  92.)  But 
if  I contraCl  to  give  another  10/.  for  fuch  a thing,  if  I like  it 
on  feeing  the  fame  ; this  bargain  is  faid  to  be  perfeCl  at  my 
pleafure , though  I may  not  take  the  thing  before  I have 
paid  the  money: — if  I do,  the  feller  may  have  ttefpafs  againft 
me:  and  if  he  fell  it  to  another,  I may  bring  an  aClion  on 
the  cafe  againd  him.  (Noy,  104.)  If  a contraCl  be  to  have 
for  cattle  fold  10/.,  if  the  buyer  do  a certain  thing,  or  elfe 
to  have  20/.  it  is  a good,  and  fufficiently  certain  contraCl. 
Alfo,  if  1 agree  with  a perfon  to  give  him  fo  much  for  his 
horfe,  as  A.  B.  fhall  judge  him  to  be  worth,  when  he  hath 
judged  it,  the  contraCl  is  complete,  and  an  action  will  lie 
on  it:  and  the  buyer  fhall  have  a reafonable  time  to  demand 
the  judgment  of  A.  B.  But  if  he  die  before  the  judgment 
is  given,  the  contraCl  is  determined.  (Perk.  fed.  J12,  114. 
Shep.  Abr.  294.)  In  contracts,  the  time  is  to  be  regarded, 
in  and  from  which  the  contraCl  is  made;  the  words  fhall  be 
taken  in  the  common  and  ufual  fenfe;  and  the  law  doth  not 
fo  much  regard  the  form  of  words,  as  the  fubftance,  and  the 
mind  of  the  contracting  parties.  (5  Rep.  83.  1 Built.  175.) 
A contraCl  for  goods  may  as  well  be  made  by  word  of  mouth, 
as  by  deed  in  writing;  and  where  it  is  merely  written,  but 
not  iealed  and  delivered,  it  is  the  fame  as  if  it  were  verba). 
But  if  the  contraCl  be  by  writing  fealed  and  delivered,  and 
fo  converted  into  a deed,  it  is  of  another  nature ; and  in  this 
cafe  generally  the  aClion  on  the  verbal  contraCl  is  gone,  and 
fome  other  aCtion  lies  for  the  breach  of  it.  (Plowd.  1 30,  309. 
Dyer,  90.)  ContraCU,  not  to  be  performed  in  a year,  are  to 
be  in  writing,  figned  by  the  party,  &c.,  or  no  aCtion  may  be 
brought  on  them ; but  if  no  day  is  fet,  or  the  time  is  uncer- 
tain, they  may  be  good  without  it.  (Stat.  29  Car.  II.  c.  3.) 
And  by  the  fame  ftatute,  no  contraCl  for  the  fale  of  goods 
for  10/.  or  upwards,  fhall  be  good,  unlefs  the  buyer  receive 
part  of  the  goods  fold,  or  give  fomething  in  earnell  to  bind 
the  contraCl;  or  fome  note  thereof  be  made  in  writing,  figned 
by  the  perfon  charged  with  the  contraCl.  See  Sale. 

Contract,  nude  and  quajl.  See  the  adjeftives,  and 
Contract  fupra. 

Contract,  Simple.  See  Simple  and  Debt. 

Contract,  Special.  See  Specialty  and  Debt. 

Cont  ract,  ufurwus,  is  a contraCl  to  pay  more  intereft  for 
money  than  the  laws  allow. 

It  is  a devaftavit  in  executors  to  pay  a debt  upon  an  ufu- 
rious  contraCl.  See  Usury. 

Contract  of  Marriage.  The  Romanifts  diftinguifh  the 
civil  contraCl,  which  is  the  confent  of  the  parties,  from  the 
facrament,  which  is  the  benediClion  of  the  prieft. 

Thofe  contrafts  are  faid  to  be  null , which  the  law  prohi- 
bits : fuch  are  all  contrafts  between  perfons  incapable  of  con- 
traCling,  as  minors,  religious,  lunatics,  wives  without  confent 
of  their  hufbanas,  &c. 

In  order  to  a good  civil  marriage,  the  parties  muft  not 
only  be  willing  and  able  to  contraCl,  but  aClually  mult  con- 
traCl themfeives  in  due  form  of  law.  Any-contraft  made, 
per  merba  de  prafenti,  or  in  words  of  the  prefent  tenfe,  and  in 
cafe  of  cohabitation  per  merba  de  futuro  alfo,  between  perfons 
able  to  contraCl, was  before  the  aft(26  Geo.  II.c.33.)deemed 
a valid  marriage  to  many  purpofes  ; and  the  parties  might 
be  compelled  in  the  fpiritual  courts  to  celebrate  it  in  facie 
ecclefa.  But  thefe  verbal  contrafts  are  now  of  no  force,  to 
compel  a future  marriage.  See  Marriage. 

CcUTRACTj 


CON 


CON 


Contract,  Original , in  Englijh  ITi/lory,  denotes  that  re- 
ciprocity of  protection  arid  fubjeCtion,  which  fubfifts  between 
the  king  of  Great  Britain  and  his  fubjeCts.  The  duties 
refulting  from  hence  are  what,  according  to  judge  Blackftone, 
(Comm,  vol.  i.)  were  meant  by  the  convention  in  1688, 
when  they  declared  that  king  James  had  broken  the  “ origi- 
nal contract”  between  king  and  people.  But  however,  as 
the  terms  of  that  original  contraCt  were  in  fome  meafure 
difputed,  being  alleged  to  exiil  principally  in  theory,  and  to 
be  only  deducible  by  reafon  apd  the  rules  of  natural  law;  in 
which  deduction  different  underllandings  might  very  cdnfider- 
ably  differ ; it  was,  after  the  revolution,  judged  proper  to 
declare  thefe  duties  exprefsly,  and  to  reduce  that  contract  to 
a plain  certainty.  So  that,  whatever  doubts  might  be  for- 
merly raifed  by  weak  and  fcrupalous  minds  about  the  exig- 
ence of  fuch  an  original  contraCt,  they  mult  now  entirely 
eeafe,  efpecially  with  regard  to  every  prince,  who  hath  reign- 
ed fince  the  year  1688.  As  to  the  terms  of  the  original 
contraCt  between  king  and  people,  thefe  the  learned  judge 
apprehends  to  be  now  couched  in  the  coronation  oath  ; which 
fee.  See  alfo  Constitution  and  King. 

Contract  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  inftrument  in  writing, 
which  ferves  as  a proof  of  the  confent  granted,  and  the  obli- 
gation paffed  between  the  parties. 

Among  the  ancient  Romans,  contracts,  and  all  voluntary 
aCts,  were  written,  either  by  the  parties  themfelves,  or  by 
one  of  the  witneffes,  or  by  a domeftic  fecretary  of  one  of  the 
parties,  whom  they  call  a notary ; but  who  was  no  public 
perfon,  as  among  us. 

The  contraCt,  when  finifhed,  was  carried  to  a magiftrate, 
who  gave  it  a public  authority  by  receiving  it  inter  aRa,  into 
the  number  of  the  aCts  under  his  jurifdiftion ; giving  each 
of  the  parties  a copy  thereof,  and  fealed  with  his  feal. 
Which  praCtice  paffed  into  France,  where  it  obtained  a long 
time.  The  confcientious  performance  of  private  contracts 
between  man  and  man  is  frequently  recommended  in  the 
Koran.  For  the  prevention  of  difputes,  all  contracts  are  di- 
rected to  Be  made  before  witneffes,  and  in  cafe  fuch  contradfs 
are  not  immediately  executed,  the  fame  ought  to  be  reduced 
into  writing  in  the  prefence  of  at  lead  two  witneffes,  (which 
deems  to  have  been  aifo  required  by  the  Jewifh  law,  even  in 
cafes  where  life  was  not  concerned,)  who  ought  to  be  Mof- 
lems  and  of  the  male  fex ; but  if  two  men  cannot  be  conve- 
niently had,  then  one  man  and  two  women  may  fuffice.  The 
fame  method  is  alfo  diredted  to  be  taken  for  the  fecurity  of 
debts  to  be  paid  at  a future  day  ; and  where  a writer  is  not 
■to  be  found,  pledges  are  to  be  taken.  Hence,  if  people 
truft  one  another  without  writing,  witneffes,  or  pledge,  the 
party  on  whom  the  demand  is  made  is  always  acquitted  if  he 
denies  the  charge  on  oath,  and  fwears  that  he  owes  the 
plaintiff  nothing,  unlefs  the  contrary  be  proved  by  very  con- 
vincing circumftances.  Sale’s  Koran,  Introd.  p.  139. 

Contracts,  in  Rhetoric,  furnifh  one  head  or  clafs  of  ex- 
ternal arguments.  (See  Argument  and  Topics.)  In  this 
view  of  them,  they  are  either  public  or  private.  Public  con- 
tradts  denote  tranfaCtions  between  different  dates,  as  leagues, 
alliances,  and  the  like  ; which  depend  on  the  laws  of  nations. 
Thole  are  called  private, which  relate  to  leffer  bodies,  or  focie- 
ties  of  men,  and  Angle  perfons,  and  they  may  be  either  writ- 
ten orverbal.  With  refpeft  to  the' force  and  obligation  of  con- 
tradfs, the  Roman  law  declares,  that  “ nothing  can  be  more 
agreeable  to  human  faith,  than  that  perfons  fhould  ftand  to 
their  agreements.”  Therefore  in  controverfies  relatng  to 
this  kind  of  human  teftimony,  the  party,  whofe  intereff  it  is, 
that  the  contract  fhould  be  maintained,  will  plead,  that  fuch 
covenants  have  the  force  of  private  laws,  and  ought  religi- 
ously to  be  obferved,  fince  the  common  affairs  of  mankind 


are  tranfadfed  in  that  manner ; and  therefore  to  violate  them  it 
to  deftroy  all  commerce  and  fociety  among  men.  On  the 
other  fide  it  may  be  faid,  that  juflice  and  equity  are  chiefly 
to  be  regarded,  which  are  immutable  ; and  beiides,  that  the 
public  laws  are  the  common  rule  to  determine  fuch  differences, 
which  are  defigned  to  redrefs  thofe,  who  are  aggrieved.  In- 
deed, where  a compaCt  has  been  obtained  by  force  or  fraud, 
it  is  in  itfelf  void,  and  has  no  effeCt  either  in  law  or  reafon. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  the  Roman  lawyers  feem  to  have  very 
rightfy  determined,  that  all  fuch  obligations,  as  are  founded 
in  natural  equity,  though  not  binding  by  national  laws,  and 
are  therefore  called  “ nuda  paCta,”  ought  ho  wever  in  con- 
fcience  and  honour  to  be  performed. 

CONTRACTED  VEIN,  in  Hydraulics,  ( Vena  contraRa  of 
Newton,)  is  a name  given  to  the  contraction  which  has  been 
obferved  in  a dream  of  fluid  iffuing  out  of  an  aperture.  When 
water,  or  other  fluid  analogous  to  water,  iffues  out  of  an 
aperture  in  the  thin  fide  or  bottom  of  a veffel  containing  that 
fluid,  as  at  A ,fg.  1 and  2;  Plate  I.  Hydraulics,  the  fize  of  the 
aperture  being  very  fmall  in  proportion  to  the  fide  or  bottom 
of  the  veffel,  the  dream  AB  is  not  of  the  fame  fhape  through- 
out its  whole  length,  nor  is  it  of  an  uniform  fize.  When  the 
aperture  is  circular,  the  didance  of  the  narrowed  part  of  the 
dream,  from  the  lnfide  lurface  of  the  veffel,  is  about  equal  to 
the  radius  of  the  aperture  This  narrowed  part  of  the  itream 
has  been  called  the  contracted  vein ; the  whole  dream  itfelf 
having  been  ufually  denominated  the  vein  of  fluid,  by 
writers  on  the  fubjeCt.  From  the  place  of  the  contracted 
vein  forwards,  the  dream  enlarges  its  dimendons,  and  fome- 
times  divides  itfelf  into  different  fmailer  dreams.  The  dia- 
meter of  the  contracted  vein,  or  narrowed  part  of  the  dream, 
is  fubjeCt  to  a little  variation,  arifing  from  the  lize  of  the 
veffel  in  proportion  to  the  aperture,  and  partly  from  the 
charge  of  the  vedel,  (viz.  from  the  height  of  fluid  in  the 
veffel  above  the  level  of  the  aperture)  ; hence  the  diameter 
of  the  contracted  vein,  as  meafured  by  different  authors,  hag 
not  turned  out  exaCtly  of  one  invariable  dimenfion  ; the  dif- 
ference, however,  is  not  very  material ; as  appears  from  the 
following  table,  which  contains  the  diderentmeafurements  of 
the  contracted  vein  ; calling  the  diameter  of  the  circular 
aperture  one. 


Authors  of  the  experiments . 

Diameter  of  the 
contracted  vein. 

Poleni  (de  Cafteliis,  § 35.) 

0.790 

Michelotti ; Sperim.  Idraul.  tom.  II.  Exp.  4. 

0.800 

Boffut  (Hydrodyn.  art.  437.  Exp.  5.)  - 

O.818 

Venturi,  with  35  inches  charge,  and  an-) 
horizontal  circular  orifice  of  18  lines  > 

0.798 

in  diameter  - J 

From  a mean  of  the  above  meafurements,  it  may  be  con- 
cluded, that  the  diameter  of  the  contracted  vein  is  little  more 
than  eight-tenths  of  the  diameter  of  the  aperture.  That 
fhort  part  of  the  dream  which  Hands  between  the  aperture 
and  the  greaced  contraction,  is  not  uniformly  conical,  but  it 
approaches  to  the  figure  of  an  hyperbolic  conoid. 

This  contraction  of  the  dream  is  undoubtedly  owing  to 
the  different  directions,  and  different  velocities,  with  which' 
the  various  parts’(or,  as  they  are  called,  f laments')  of  the  fluid 
run  towards  the  aperture,  as  is  indicated  by  the  jigs.  1 and  2. 
Hence  it  has  been  obferved,  that  when  the  aperture  is  very 
large  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  veffel,  the  contraction 
of  the  dream  is  lefs  evident.  And  fuch,  alfo,  is  in  great  mea- 
fiire  the  cafe,  when  the  fide  of  the  veffel  in  which  the  aper- 
ture is  made,  is  not  very  thin. 


The 


CON 


CON 


The  various  filaments  of  the  fluid,  which  run  from  every 
part  of  the  veffil  in  oblique  directions  towards  the  aperture, 
partly  crofs  each  other  at  the  contracted  vein  ; and  this 
croffing,  or  tendency  to  crofs,  is  one  of  the  caufes  which  en- 
large the  ftream  beyond  that  place.  It  is  evident,  that  with 
apertures  of  different  fhapes,  the  form  of  the  contracted  vein, 
that  is  of  the  ftream  of  that  place,  muff  vary  confiderably. 
But  profeffor  Venturi,  defirous  of  determining  the  efftCts  of 
fome  of  thofe  variations  from  the  circular  fhape,  made  the 
following  experiments  with  orifices  of  peculiar  fhapes. 

In  the  orifice  A BCD,  {fig.  3.)  the  two  fides  A,  B,  are 
parallel  to  the  horizon  ; the  extremities  are  rounded  ; the 
width  of  this  aperture  is  lefs  than  two  lines,  its  length  18 
lines,  and  the  charge  32.5  inches.  The  feCtion  of  the  ftream 
which  iffues  from  this  orifice,  firft  affumes  the  form  E F, 
after  which,  the  two  extremities  E,  F,  approaching  nearer  and 
nearer  to  enlarge  the  middle  part  of  the  feCtion  of  the  ftream, 
at  4.  5 inches  diftance  from  the  orifice,  acquire  the  quadran- 
gular form  GH.  The  ftream  afterwards  extends  itfelf  in 
the  perpendicular  direction,  in  the  form  of  a large  fan  K L. 

I have  repeated  the  experiment,  by  placing  the  longitudi- 
nal axis  of  the  orifice  C D vertically.  In  this  cafe  the  fame 
phenomena  were  produced,  E F becoming  vertical,  and  K L 
horizontal,  both  preferving  their  form.” 

“ The  fluid  filaments,  which,  iffuing  out  of  the  orifice,  pafs 
near  the  two  oppofite  borders  A,  B,  are  very  near  each  other, 
and  becoming  convergent,  they  tend  to  unite  at  a very  fhort 
diftance  from  the  orifice  itfelf.  The  filaments  C,  D,  are 
more  remote,  and,  perhaps,  lefs  convergent  ; they  cannot 
unite  but  at  a greater  diftance  than  the  two  former.  In  this 
cafe,  therefore,  there  are  movements  which  tend  to  form  two 
contractions,  the  one  nearer,  and  the  other  more  remote  from 
the  orifice;  thefe  two  contractions  counter-balance  each  other 
in  part.  Their  mutual  oppofition  carries  the  effeCt,  G H,  to 
a diftance  five  times  greater  than  that  of  the  contracted  vein 
of  a circular  orifice,  having  a diameter  of  the  fame, breadth 
as  that  of  this  orifice.” 

“ In  this  experiment  we  fee  the  caufe  of  a phenomenon, 
which  has  been  obferved  in  fome  particular  cafes  by  Poleni 
and  others,  without  giving  the  explanation.  In  every  ori- 
fice of  a right-lined  figure  through  a thin  plate,  the  angles  of 
the  contracted  vein  anfwer  to  the  fides  of  the  orifice  and  the 
contrary.  When  the  quadrangular  orifice  has  the  fituation 
M N O P,  the  greateft  contraction  of  the  ftream  is  made  at 
a greater  diftance  than  in  a circular  aperture  ; it  affumes  the 
form  and  fituation  Q_R  S T.  The  reafon  is,  that  the  oppo- 
fite angles  M,  P,  are  more  remote  from  each  other,  than  the 
fides  I,  V,  whence  the  fame  thing  happens  as  in  the  long  ori- 
fice A C B D.  In  the  fame  manner,  the  triangular  orifice  in 
the  fituation  X,  produces  a contraction  of  the  form,  and  in 
the  fituation  Z,  See.” 

When  the  horizontal  obloilg  aperture,  C D,  (fig.  3.)  was 
ufed,  the  diftance  of  the  contracted  vein  from  that  orifice, 
was  found  to  vary  with  the  height  of  the  fluid  ; as  fhewn  in 
the  following  table ; from  which  it  appears,  that  the  con- 
traction of  the  ftream  takes  place  at  a greater  diftance, 
under  ftrong  charges,  than  in  thofe  which  have  but  little 
elevation. 

Diftance  of  the  greateft  con- 
traction GH. 

Lines. 

53- 

48. 

40. 

36. 

If  a cylindrical  tube  be  fitted  to  a circular  aperture  in.  the 


Height  of  the  charge  above 
the  orifice  C D. 
Inches. . 

32-5 

18. 

JO. 

6. 


fide  of  the  refervoir,  or  vefftl  containing  the  fluid,  and  part 
of  it  be  pufhed  into  the  interior  part  of  that  veffel,  the  con- 
traction of  the  vein  will  be  greater,  and  the  quantity  or  fluid 
that  runs  out  in  a given  time,  will  be  lefs,  than  without  iuch 
tube.  If  to  the  external  part  of  the  circular  orifice,  a (hort 
tube  be  adapted  exaCtly  of  the  ftiape  of  the  contracted  vein, 
or  very  nearly  fp,  as  in  fig.  4,  (it  being  a tube  nearly  conical, 
but  with  its  fides  a little  convex  inwardly,)  the  quantity  of 
fluid  that  runs  out  in  a given  time,  will  be  the  fame,  or  very 
nearly  the  fame,  as  when  the  Ample  aperture  is  ufed,  without 
fuch  tube. 

The  velocity  of  the  fluid  is  far  from  being  the  fame  is 
every  part  of  the  ftream  ; for  fince  the  fame  quantity  of  fluid 
mull  pafs  through  every  tranfverfe  feCtion  of  the  ftream  in  a 
given  time,  it  follows,  that  the  velocity  mult  be  inverfely  as 
the  area  of  each  tranfverfe  feCtion.  Therefore  the  velocity 
at  the  contracted  vein  is  greater  than  at  the  circular  aperture  $ 
and  fince'the  areas  of  the  feCtions  at  thofe  two  places,  areas 
the  fqtiares  of  their  diameters,  and  the  diameter  of  the  con- 
tracted vein  is  to  that  of  the  circular  aperture  nearly  as  eighc 
to  ten,  or  as  four  to  five  ; hence  we  fay,  as  1 6 is  to  25%  fo’ 
is  the  velocity  at  the  aperture,  which  we  fhall  call  one,  to  the 
velocity  at  the  vena  contraCta  ; that  is,  as  one  to  r .56. 

CONTRACTILE  Force,  that  property,  or  power,  in- 
herent in  certain  bodies,  whereby,  when  extended,  they  are 
enabled  to  draw  themfelves  up  again  to  their  former  dimen- 
fions.  For  the  caufe  of  this  property,  which  is  of  the  ut- 
molt  confequence  to  a right  underltanding  of  the  animal 
ceconomv,  fee  Fibre. 

CONTRACTION,  in  Surgery , from  contraho,  to  draw 
together ; a rigid  or  fliffened  Bate  of  any  part  in  the  body, 
but  efpecially  of  the  joints.  This  rigidity  may  arife  from 
a morbid  condition,  either  of  the  bones,  ligaments,  or  muf= 
cles ; and  may  proceed  from  a great  variety  of  caufes.  Cul- 
len has  given  four  fpecies  of  contractions  ; but  Sauvages  has 
multiplied  them  to  the  number  of  eleven  ! Thefurgeon  who 
knows  the  caufe  and  feat  of  this  complaint,  will  not,  how- 
ever, pay  much  regard  to  thofe  nofological  diftinCtions,  in 
his  method  of  cure.  If  the  morbid  change  arifes  from  in- 
flammation and  thickening  of  the  parts  affeCted,  he  will  ufe 
difeutient  remedies,  fomentations,  and  emollient  poultices ; 
or,  after  the  inflammatory  ftage  has  fubfided,  he  will  em- 
ploy eleftricity,  friCtion,  ftimulant  embrocations,  and  mode- 
rate extenfion  of  the  affeCted  mufcles,  &c.  If  the  rigidity 
be  very  obftinate,  and  the  ligaments  yield  with  great  diffi- 
culty, the  furgeon  will  ufe  mechanical  force  more  freely,, 
and  perhaps  will  enjoin  the  exercife  of  alternate  bending-  and 
ftraightening  the  limb,  by  means  of  pulleys  or  fteel  lprings, 
befides  the  occafional  adminiftration  of  the  vapour-bath,  or 
hot  ablutions.  The  principles  of  the  art  being  underftood, 
and  the  nature  of  the  cafe  which  comes  before  us,  it  will  not 
be  difficult,  by  fteady  perfeverance,  to  overcome  a great  num- 
ber of  obftacles  which  prefent  themfelves,  in  the  treatment 
of  contractions. 

When  the  difeafe  is  occafioned  by  an  union  of  the  bor,e3 
which  form  a joint,  the  mobility  of  the  limb  is  not  to  be 
expeCted.  This  fpecies  of  contraction  is  named  an chylofi jv 
and  is  explained  at  large  in  a feparate  article  of  this-  work, 
(See  Anchylosis,)  When  one  mufcle  is  found  in  a ftate 
of  permanent  contraction,  r g.  the  fterno-maftoid  of  the 
neck,  it  is  fometimes  requifite  to  divide  the  mufcle  in  order 
to  effeCt  the  cure.  (See  Distortion  of  theneck).  We 
underftand  that  Mr.  Carpue,  furgeon  of  his-majefty’s-forces-; 
has  invented  many  ingenious  mechanical  inftruments, . which 
will  foon  be  made  public,  for  the  relief  of  this  clafs  of  dif. 
eafes. 
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Contraction,  in  Grammar , the  reduction  of  two  vow- 
els, or  fyllables,  into  one  ; as,  may’nt,  for  may  not  ; Jhould'Jl, 
for JhouldeJl,  &c. 

Tlie  Greeks  abound  with  contractions,  both  in  their 
verbs  and  their  nouns. 

In  this  language,  two  fimple  vowels  concurring  in  the 
fame  word  are  generally  combined  into  a diphthong  ; and 
in  this  cafe  the  concurrent  vowels  are  faid  to  be  contracted. 
Contraction  is  z\\htv fimple  or  compounded ; Jimple,  when  confti- 
tuent  vowels  are  retained  unchanged  ; and  compounded,  when 
a new  found  refults.  E.  G.  The  contraction  of  rttf.  into  th^e? 
is  fimple  ; that  oLtei;£so,-  into  is  compounded.  The  firlt 

fort  of  contractions  is  called  fyntcrefis , the  fecond  crafts. 
"When  two  fucceeding  vowels  have  dots  above  them,  they  are 
feparately  founded  ; but  when  contracted,  they  have  over 
them  the  circumflex  accent  ; hence  mf-t  has  three  fyllables, 
but  tei^u  only  two.  Every  contraction,  whether  fimple  or 
compounded,  is  the  coalition  of  two  fhort  vowels ; and  it 
takes  place  in  nouns  of  every  declenflon,  in  adjeCtives,  in 
verbs,  and  in  the  combination  of  the  article  and  prepofi- 
tions  with  the  fucceeding  words.  Simple  contractions  are 
all  reducible  to  the  following  rule. — Let  the  concurring 
vowels,  inflead  of  being  founded  feparately,  be  expreffed 
by  a tingle  impulfe  of  the  voice  ; at  at,  av  av,  st.si,  & c.  The 
difficulty  lies  in  the  compounded  contractions  \ but  all  the 
varieties  of  theie  may  be  comprehended  under  the  four  fuc- 
ceeding cafes,  i.  If  the  two  fhort  vowels  to  be  contracted 
be  the  fame,  they  are  already  reprefer.ted  by  one  of  them 
lengthened.  Thus  «*,  it,  ?e,  are  contracted  into  a.,  7, 
refpeCtively.  Note,  however,  that,  in  the  common  tongue, 
the  contraction  of  s e is  not  into  55,  but  into  its  equivalent 
tt  : and  the  contraction  of  oo  is  not  into  to,  but  into  on. 
2.  If  the  concurrent  vowels  be  not  the  fame,  that  which  is 
predominant  in  found  prevails  over  that  which  is  fubordina'  e 
to  it.  The  predominant  vowel  mult  in  moll  mltances  be 
the  prepofltive  ; lince  this  pre-occupies  the  organs,  and  thus 
demands  a fuller  enunciation.  The  fubjunCVive,  therefore, 
is  loll  in  the  contraction  ■ and  its  only  effect  is  to  lengthen 
the  prepofltive,  when  a doubtful  vowel,  but  to  convert  it, 
if  fhort  by  nature,  into  its  correfpondent  long  one.  Kence 
«=,  ia,  ov,  and  os  are  contracted  into  a,  v,  to,  and  to  re- 
fpeCtively. The  exceptions  to  the  above  principle  are  the 
following  : verbs  in  p.i  of  the  firlt  clafs,  in  order  to  be  dif- 
tinguiflicd  from  the  third  perfon  plural,  have  in  the  three 
Angular,  as  contracted  into  >u  The  diphthongs  OOLy 
when  fucceeded  by  ? are  contracted,  the  former  into  «,  and 
the  latter  into  ov.  If  a vowel,  or  g,  precede  fa,  they  are 
contracted  into  a.  By  attention  to  the  pronunciation  of 
o,  a,  e,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  firlt,  having  a fuller 
found,  predominates  over  the  fecond  and  third  ; and,  there- 
fore, ao  are  contracted,  not  into  a,  but  into  5.  In  the  con- 
current vowels  so,  the  latter  prevails  in  found  over  the  for- 
mer, and  confequently,  the  eontraCtion  is  into  w,  not  into  to. 
Conformably  to  the  fecond  cafe  oe  would  be  contracted  into 
to ; but  its  contraction,  in  the  common  tongue,  like  that  of 
io,  is  generally  into  ov.  3.  The  vowels  tv,  being  predo- 
minant in  found,  and  from  their  nature  incapable  of  coalef- 
cing  with  thofe  fubjoined  to  them,  caufe  the  fubjunCtive  to 
be  expelled  : as  l^a?,  a hawk,  opta;,  0Q1;,  a ferpent, 
iyJSvac,  ry 0v;,  fifties,  &c.  4.  As  the  contraction  is  the  union 
of  two  fhort  vowels  into  one  compound  found,  it  follows, 
that  a fhort  vowel  preceding  a long  one,  as  having  no  effeCt 
in  lengthening  a found  which  does  not  admit  of  different 
degrees  of  length,  is  dropped  in  the  contracted  form ; as 
AvyWcnS)  AteaX?;,  Apelles,  Bamhiuy,  B«<r ia£v,  kings,  rtjuato, 


rtpto,  I honour,  See.  When  a vowel  precedes  a diphthong, 
it  is  either  itfelf  rejeCted,  or  it  caufes  to  be  rejeCted  one  e>£ 
the  condiments  of  that  diphthong  : thus,  a preceding  h,  ov, 
expels  the  fubjunCtives  1 , v ; but  preceding  01,  a is  itfelf  re- 
jected. In  like  manner,  e is  rejeCted,  when  preceding  h,  os, 
orov.  When  0 precedes  «,  it  requires  in  nouns  and  adjec- 
tives the  rejection  of  the  iubjunCtive  : aifo  in  the  infinitive 
mood  of  verbs  in  oco,  0 preceding  « requires  t to  be  rejeCted  ; 
bt-it  in  the  fecond  and  third  ptrfons  Angular  indicative,  the 
prepofltive  is  dropped,  Before  01  and  ov,  0 is  itfelf  rejeCted. 
In  the  adjeCtives  anX on  fimple,  hvXon  double,  0 is  expelled  ; — 
thus,  anXr,,  See  Jones’s  Grammar  of  the  Greek 

Tongue,  on  a new  and  improved  Plan,  part  ii.  chap.  r. 

Contraction,  in  Logic,  or  Compofition,  a fpecies  of  re- 
duction, wherein  the  thing  that  reduces  does  alfo  abridge, 
or  bring  the  thing  reduced  into  a leffer  compafs. 

The  defign  of  contraction  is  to  bring  things,  which  be- 
fore were  too  lax  and  diffufive,  nearer  together ; that  fo 
their  mutual  relation  may  appear  the  more  clearly,  and 
they  may  better  firengthen  and  fupport  each  other. 

To  this  head  are  referred  the  arguments,  as  they  are 
called,  of  poems  and  orations  ; the  titles  and  fummaries 
of  chapters,  Sec.  See  Abridgment. 

Con  traction,  in  a genet  al  fenfe,  means  diminution  of  the 
bulk,  or  extent,  of  any  thing  ; the  nearer  approach  of  its 
parts  to  one  another.  This  word  is  generally  ufed  in  philofo- 
phy,  in  furgery,  in  grammar,  in  the  arts,  Sec.  In  philolophy 
the  contractions  moflly  noticed,  are  thofe  which  arife  from  a 
diminution  of  temperature.  The  fhortening  of  the  dimen- 
fions  of  a body  is  the  general  effeCt ; but  at  certain  periods 
of  their  contraction,  bodies  change  their  apparent  ftate  of 
e xiftence  ; thus  the  vapour  of  water  is  contracted  by  a di- 
minution of  temperature  from  a higher  degree,  down  to 
about  2X2°  of  Fahrenheit’s  fcale  ; but  below  that  degree, 
its  contraction  is  very  great,  and  it  is  thereby  converted 
into  fluid  water,  in  which  Hate  it  occupies  not  more  than 
about  the  1800th  part  of  the  fpace  it  took  up  a little  before 
its  converfion  into  water.  Similar  phenomena  are  to  be 
obferved  with  molt  other  bodies,  and  the  particulars  which 
need  be  remarked  concerning  them,  are  the  rate,  the  quan- 
tity, and  the  limits  of  contraction  in  different  bodies.  But 
thofe  particulars  being  the  reverfe  of  the  phenomena  which 
are  deferibed  under  the  denomination  of  expaifion  or  dilatation , 
are  with  more  perfpicuity  Hated  under  thofe  articles,  to 
which  the  reader  is  referred.  It  is,  however,  neceffary  in 
this  place  briefly  to  Rate  a few  particulars  which  feem  lefs 
regular,  and  fome  which  anfe,  not  from  a fimple  caufe,  but 
from  the  compound  effeCt  of  preffure,  and  of  diminution 
of  temperature. 

“ When  an  elaftic  fluid  is  contracted  by  cold  within  cer- 
tain limits,  determined  by  a degree  of  preffure  to  which  it 
is  expofed,  as  well  as  by  the  nature  of  the  fluid,  its  parti- 
cles become  fubjeCted  to  the  force  of  cohefion  ; they  rufla 
{till  nearer  together,  and  form  a liquid.  Thus,  when 
fleam  under  the  common  atmofpheric  preffure,  is  cooled 
below  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  it  is  inftantly  condenfed, 
and  becomes  water  ; but  with  a preffure  of  two  atmo- 
fpheres,  it  would  be  condenfed  at  a temperature  36°  higher, 
and  with  the  preffure  of  half  our  atmofphere  only,  it  might 
be  cooled  without  condenfation  330  lower  than  the  common 
temperature  of  boiling  water.  And  fimilar  effeCts  take 
place  in  vapours  of  other  kinds  at  higher  or  lower  tempe- 
ratures, a double  preffure  producing,  in  all  cafes,  an  equal 
difpofltion  to  condenfation,  with  a depreffion  of  tempera- 
ture of  between  20  and  40  degrees,  and  melt  commonly 
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of  about  35°  of  Fahrenheit.  Thus  the  vapour  of  fpirit  of 
wine  is  ufually  condenfed  at  175“  of  Fahrenheit  • but  with 
a double  preffure  it  is  condenfed  at  a temperature  390 
higher;  and  with  the  preffure  of  halt  an  atmofphere,  at  a 
temperature  350  lower  ; and  the  vapour  cf  either,  which 
is  commonly  condenfed  at  1020;  requires  a temperature 
3S0  higher,  with  a double  preffure,  'or  as  much  lower  with 
half  the  ufual  preffure.  If  the  temperature  be  below  the 
freezing  point  of  the  liquid,  the  preffure  being  fufficientiy 
leffened  the  vapour  may  ft  ill  retain  its  elafticity,  but  a fur- 
ther rcdu&ion  of  temperature  or  increafe  of  preffure  will 
convert  it  immediately  into  a folid.” 

Water,  and  all' aqueous  fluids,  are  gradually  contracted  by 
a diminution  of  temperature,  until  they  arrive  at  a certain 
point  which  is  about  eight  degrees  above  the  freezing  point ; 
but  below  that  point  they  begin  to  expand  and  continue  to 
do  fo  according  as  their  temperature  is  lowered.  Ef- 
fects nearly  fimiiar  have  been  cbferved  with  a few  metallic 
fubftances. 

Speaking  of  contraction,  a remarkable  phenomenon,  of 
cor  fiderable  importance  in  manufactures,  obtrudes  itfelf  on 
our  notice.  It  is  the  hardnefs  which  certain  bodies  acquire 
in  confequence  of  a hidden  contraction,  and  this  is  parti- 
cularly the  cafe  with  glafs  and  fome  of  the  metals.  Thus 
glafs  veffels  fuddenly  cooled  after  having  been  formed  are  fo 
very  brittle,  that  they  hardly  bear  to  be  touched  with  any 
hard  body.  The  caufe  of  this  effect  is  thus  properly  ex- 
plained by  Dr.  Young.  “ When  glafs  in  fufion  is  very  fud- 
denly cooled,  its  external  parts  become  folid  hr  if,  and  de- 
termine the  magnitude  of  the  whole  piece  ; while  it  dill  re- 
mains fluid  within.  The  internal  part,  as  it  cools,  E dif- 
pofed  to  contract  ftill  further,  but  its  contraction  is  pre- 
vented by  the  refinance  of  the  external  parts,  which  form  an 
arch  or  vault  round  it,  fo  that  the  whole  is  left  in  a ftate  of 
conilraint;  and  as  foon  as  the  equilibrium  is  dillurbed  in 
any  one  part,  the  whole  aggregate  is  deflrcyed.  Hence  it 
becomes  neceffary  to  anneal  all  glafs,  by  placing  it  in  an 
oven,  where  it  is  left  to  cool  flowly  ; for,  without  ihis  pre- 
caution, a very  flight  caufe  would  deftroy  it.  The  Bologna 
jars,  fometimes  called  proofs,  are  fmall  thick  veffels,  made 
for  the  purpofe  of  exhibiting  this  effcCtt;  they  are  ufually 
deftroyed  by  the  impulfe  of  a fmall  andfharp  body,  for  in- 
ftance,  a Angle  grain  of  fand,  dropped  into  them,  and  a 
fmall  body  appears  to  be  often  more  effectual  than  a larger 
one  ; perhaps  becanfe  the  larger  one  is  more  liable  to  ftrike 
the  glafs  with  an  obtufe  part  of  its  furface.”  See  Prince 
Rupert’s  Drops. 

The  hardening  of  fteel  is  an  e fifed:  of  the  fame  fort.  The 
piece  of  fteel  is  made  red-hot,  and,  in  that  ftate,  is  fud- 
denly cooled  and  contradted  by  immerfion  in  water  ; in  con- 
fequence of  which  it  remains  fo  brittle  and  hard,  as  not  to 
fuller  its  being  filed  or  hammered.  If,  inftead  of  water, 
the  piece  of  red-hot  fteel  be  plunged  in  oil,  its  contradion  is 
not  fo  ludden,  and  of  courfe  its  hardnefs  will  not  be  fo 
great.  If  it  be  plunged  in  quickfilver,  which  cools  it  much 
quicker  than  water,  its  hardnefs  becomes  fo  great  as  to  ren- 
der it  capable  of  cutting  or  fcratching  glafs  like  a filicious 
body.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  piece  of  fteel,  after 
its  having  been  rendered  red-hot,  be  fuffered  to  contrad 

f'cadually  in  the  air  ; then  its  texture  will  eafiiy  yield  to  the 
ammer  or  to  the  file. 

The  necefiity  and  importance  of  attending  to  the  minute 
variations  in  the  bulk  of  bodies  by  heat  and  cold,  was  never 
before,  perhaps,  fo  ftrikingly  exemplified,  as  in  the  govern- 
ment  Trigonometrical  Survejq  begun  under  general  Roy, 
Vot.  IX.. 


in  the  year  J.7S4,  by  the  meafurement  of  a bafe  of  27404.3 
feet  in  length  on  Hounflow  Heath,  near  London.  This 
was  unt  meafured  by  long  deal  rod?,  which  were  fffon  laid 
ahde,  on  account  of  their  great  and  variable  contradion  .and 
expanfion,  and  long  glafs  rods  or  tubes  were  next  tried 
wherein  the  fum  of  the  expanfions  of  the  rods,  during  the 
operation,  reduced  to  62°  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer, 
amounted  to  6 inches  very  nearly,  and  of -the  contradions  to 
1.8  inch  nearly,  making  an  addition  of  4.2  inches  to  the 
length  of  the  bafe,  as  meafured  by  the  glafs  rods,  on  ac- 
count of  their  expanfion  and  contraction  during  the  opera- 
tion ; fee  Phil.  Tranf.  1785,  p.  477.  In  1791,  this  bafe 
was  remeafured  with  a fteel  chain  made  for  the  purpofe  by 
Ramfden,  with  all  imaginable  attention  to  accuracy,  and 
the  correction  neceffary  to  be  applied  to  th  &<<kngth  of  the 
bafe,  on  account  of  the  excefs  of  the  expanfions  over  the 
contractions  of  the  chain  during  the  operation,  was  found 
to  be  34.2  inches,  but  from  which  27.11  inches  was  after- 
wards dedufted,  for  reducing  the  bafe  to  the  length  which 
would  have  refulted,  from  a meafurement  in  the  tempera- 
ture of  62°,  to  which  point  of  the  thermometer’s  fcale  all 
lengths  in  this  furvey  are  fuppofed  to  be  reduced.  See  Phil. 
Tranf.  1795,  p 433. 

Contraction  of  Strata,  in  Natural  Hijlory.  That 
c’av  and  argillites  have  contracted  during  their  hardening  m 
the  ftrata  of  the  earth,  Mr.  Bergman  infers  from  having 
obferved,  that  the  petrified  ftiells  found  in  thefe  are 
commonly  compreffed  and  flatted,  and  that  argil 
hardens  by  contraction,  but  thofe  found  in  lime-ftene  re- 
tain their  primitive  fliape,  becaufe  thefe  harden  chiefly  by 
infiltration. 

Contraction  is  frequently  ufed,  by  anatomical  writers, 
to  exprefs  the  fhrinking  up  of  a fibre,  or  an  affemblage 
of  fibres  when  extended. 

Convulfions  and  fpafms  proceed  from  a preternatural  con- 
traction of  the  fibres  of  the  mufcles  of  the  part  con- 
vuifed. 

On  the  contrary,  paralytic  diforders  generally  proceed 
from  a too  great  laxnefs  of  the  fibres  of  the  parts  af- 
feded  ; or  from  the  want  of  that  degree  of  contraction 
neceffary  to  perform  the  natural  motion  or  adion  of  the 
part. 

In  the  firft,  therefore,  the  animal  fpirits  are  fuppofed  to 
flow  either  in  too  great  a quantity,  or  irregularly  ; and, 
in  the  laft,  the  animal  fpirits  are  either  denied  a free  paf- 
fage  into  the  part  affeded,  or  the  tenfion  of  the  fibrilla;  is 
fuppofed  infufficient  to  promote  the  circulation. 

Contradion  evidently  appears  to  be  the  true  natural  ftate 
of  ail  mufcles ; for,  if  a mufde  be  at  any  time  freed 
from  the  power  of  its  antagor.ift,  it  is  immediately  found 
to  'contrail ; and  is  not,  by  any  adion  of  the  will,"  or  the 
fpirits,  to  be  reduced  to  a ftate  of  dilatation. 

Contraction  of  the  heart,  arteries , lungs , &c.  See  Sv= 
stole,  Heart,  Artery,  Pulse,  See. 

CONTRADICENTE.  See  Nemine  contradicente. 

CONTRADICTION,  a fpecies  of  dired  oppolitionj 
wherein  one  thing  is  found  diametrically  oppofite*  to  ano- 
ther. 

The  fchoolmen  ufually  define  it,  oppoftto  inter  ens  iff  non - 
ens  medio  car  ens  : where,  by  ens,  and  s on-ens,  are  under- 
ftood  any  two  extremes,  whereof  one  affirms,  and  the 
other  denies ; and  it  is  faid  to  be  medio  carens  to  dif- 
tinguilh  it  from  the  other  fpecies  of  compofition  ; the 
extremes,  here,  neither  agreeing  in  fubjed,  as  is  the  cafe 
in  privation  ; nor  in  efience  and  kind,  as  in  contrariety. 
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Contradiction,  freedom  of.  See  Freedom. 

Contradiction,  imply  a.  See  imply.  ^ 

CONTRADICTOR,  in  a legal  fenfe,  a penon  who  has 
a right  or  title  to  contradict  or  gainfay. 

An  inventory  of  the  effe&s  or  a rrrnor  ought  to  be  made 
in  prefence  of  his  guardian,  or  truftee,  who  is  the  Jegal 
contradictor:  a decree  again!!  a farmer  has  no  effect  on 
the  landlord,  the  firft  not  being  the  legitimate  contradic- 
tor. ’ 

CONTRADICTORY  Propositions,  are  oppohtes, 
one  of  which  imports  a mere,  and  naked,  denial  ol  tne 
other. 

Of  thefe,  therefore,  one  muff  be  pofitive,  and  the  other 
negative  ; as  fitting , and  not  fitting  : white,  and  not  white. 
Contradictory  proportions  mutually  deftroy  each  other. 

To  have  two  propofitions  truly  contradictory,  they  mnft 
be  oppofite,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  i.  e.  one  mull 
be  univerfal,  and  the  other  particular,  which  make  the  op- 
pofilion  of  quantity  ; and  the  one  affirmative,  and  the  other 
negative,  which  make  the  oppofition  in  quality.  1 hus, 
<u.  gr.  “ All  ufe  of  wine  and  filver  is  evil falfe  : — “ Some 
life  of  wine  and  filver  is  not  evil true.  To  this  it  is 
neceffary,  that  the  one  deny  and  the  other  affirm,  the  fame 
thing,  of  the  fame  fubjeft,  confidered  in  the  iame  circum- 
ftances  : unlefs  the  queftion  be  about  an  eflential  attribute, 
in  which  cafe,  no  regard  is  had  to  circwmftances  ; every 
thing  having  always  its  own  eflence.  This  the  logi- 
cians exprefs  by  affirmare  Iff  negare  idem,  de  eodem , fecundum 
idem . 

There  may  likewife  be  contradictory  propofitions  on  a 
particular  fubjeft ; e.  gr.  an  individual,  lhefe  are  called 
fngle  contradictory  propofitions;  as  “ Peter  is  innocent,  Pe- 
ter is  not  innocent,  or  is  a criminal.”  Now  to  have  thefe  pro- 
pofitions contradictory,  Peter  mull  be  confidered  at  the  fame 
time,  without  which  they  may  be  both  true  ; fince  there 
may  be  a time  wherein  Peter  was  innocent,  and  another 
wherein  he  was  a criminal. 

CONTRA-FISSURE.  See  Counter ,-fJfure. 

CONTRA-HARMONICAL  Proportion,  that  rela- 
tion of  three  terms,  wherein  the  difference  of  the  firft  and 
fecond  is  to  the  difference  ot  the  fecond  and  third,  as  the 
third  is  to  the  firft. 

Thus,  e.gr.  3,  5,  and  6,  are  numbers  contra-harmoni- 
cally  proportional ; for  2 : 1 ::  6 : 3. 

To  fnd  a mean  contra-harmonically  proportional  to  two  given 
quantities  : the  rule  is,  divide  the  fum  of  the  two  fquared 
numbers  by  the  fum  of  the  roots  ; the  quotient  is  a contra- 
harmonically  mean  proportional  between  the  roots. 

CONTRA  INDICATION,  m Medicine,  denotes  fuch 
a fymptom,  or  fet  of  fymptoms,  as  indicate  the  neceffity 
of  remedies,  which  other  fymptoms,  or  the  difeafe  in  gene- 
ral, forbid  us  to  employ. 

Thus,  when  inflammation  of  the  lungs  fupervenes  to  a 
low  or  typhous  fever,  or  vice  verfd,  the  nature  of  the  fever 
requires  cordials  and  ftrengtheners  for  its  cure,  whilft  the  in- 
flammation indicates,  on  the  contrary,  the  ufe  of  blood-let- 
ting, and  other  debilitating  expedients.  Contra-indications 
are  always  perplexing  occurrences. 

CONTRAINT,  Fr.  reftrained.  This  word  is  fynony- 
mons  with Jlretto,  in  Ital.  (which  fee.)  It  is  an  adj.  which, 
in  Mi-Jic,  implies,  whether  in  meiody  or  harmony,  the  can 
Jlraint  of  a theme  or  ground, 

CONTRALTO,  Ital.  the  Counter-tenor.  The  compafs 
of  this  kind  of  voice  is  ufually  veiy  limited  ; itfeldom  goes 
lower  than  G,  in  the  4th  fpace  of  the  bafe,  or  higher  than 
C,  sa  the  3d  Ipace  cf  the  treble.  Seneftno  had  no  more  than 


fix  or  feven  good  notes  in  his  voice  ; nor  had  Guadagni,  in 
his  younger  days,  when  he  was  content  with  the  force  of 
his  natural  compafs,  which,  like  Senefino’s,  were  full,  rich, 
and  flexible.  This  fpecies  of  voice  is  an  odlave  above  the 
bafe  ; and  its  clef,  that  of  C on  the  3d  line,  the  fame  as  the 
alto  viola,  or  tenor,  among  inftruments. 

CONTRAMANDATIO  Placiti,  in  Law  Booh,  fig- 
nifies  a refpiting,  or  giving  the  defendant  further  time  to 
anfwer ; or,  an  imparlance,  or  countermanding  of  what 
was  formerly  01  dered.  Leg.  PI.  I.  c.  59.  See  Counter- 
mand. 

CONTRAMANDATUM,  a lawful  excufe,  which 
the  defendant,  by  his  attorney,  allegeth  for  him  fir  If, 
to  fhew  that  the  plaintiff^  has  no  caufe  to  complain,  Ji 
de  r placiti  fit  contramandatus.  11  Hen.  I.  See  Counter- 
mand. 

CONTRAMURE,  in  Civil  Architecture.  See  Coun- 

TERMURE. 

Contramure,  in  Fortification , is  a wall  built  before  an- 
other to  ftrengthen  it,  and  to  prevent  its  receiving  any  da- 
mage from  the  adjoining  buildings.  See  Rampart. 

CONTRA-POINTS,  in*  Mujic.  See  Counter- 
point. 

CONTRA-POSITIO,  in  Law,  a plea  or  anfwer.  Leg, 
H.  I.  c 34. 

CONTRA  POSITION,  in  Logic.  See  Conversion. 

CONTRAPPUNTO.  See  Counter-point. 

CONTRA RIENTUM  Rotulus.  See  Rotulus, 

CONTRARIETY,  that  which  denominates  two  things 
contrary  to  each  other. 

Contrariety  confilts  in  this,  that  one  of  the  terms  imports 
anegation  of  the  other,  either  mediately  or  immediately ; 
fo  that  contrariety  may  be  faid  to  be  the  contrail,  or  oppo- 
fition of  two  things,  one  of  which  implies  the  abfence  of 
the  other.  - 1 1 

Contrariety,  freedom  of.  See  Freedom. 

CONTRARIES,  arc  pofitive  oppofites ; which  being  of 
the  fame  kind,  or  fame  common  nature,  and  fubfifting  by 
turns  in  the  fame  fnbjedl,  are  as  remote  from  each  other  as 
poflible,  and  mutually  expel  each  other.  Such  are  white- 
nefs  and  blacknefs,  cold  and  heat,  &c. 

Hence,  properly  fpeaking,  only  qualities  can  be  contra- 
ries : contrariety,  in  effefil,  only  agrees  to  qualities  per  fe ; 
to  other  things  it  agrees  per  accidens,  or  in  ordinc  ail  quali- 
tatem. 

CONTRARY,  however,  is  often  tifed  in  a more  exten- 
five  fignification,  viz.  for  any  inconfiftence  or  difference  be- 
tween the  nature  and  qualities  of  things.  It  is  a popular 
maxim  in  philofophy,  that  contrariajuxta fe pofita  magis  elu- 
cefcunt ; contraries  fet  off  one  another.  In  this  fenfe  is 
the  word  contrary  ufed  in  the  fchools  ; and  hence  an  argu- 
ment a contrario. 

This  method  of  improving  things,  e contrario,  is  much 
ufed,  and  with  good  fuccefs,  by  F.  JBourdaloue,  in  his  Ser- 
mons. 

Contrary,  in  Rhetoric.  Contraries  are  things  which, 
tinder  the  fame  genus,  are  at  the  utmoft  diftance  from  each 
other  ; fo  that  what  we  grant  to  the  one,  we  utterly  deny 
the  other ; e.  g.  " V'rtue  ought  to  be  embraced,  there- 
fore vice  Ihould  be  avoid  d.”  F.  de  Colonia  lays  down  three 
kinds  of  contraries  in  rhetoric  ; viz.  adxerfatives,  privatives, 
and  contradictories. 

Adverfatives  are  thofe  that  differ  much  in  the  fame  thing, 
as  virtue  and  vice,  war  and  peace:  thus  Tuily,  “ Si  ftulti- 
tiam  fugimus,  fapientiam  fequamur  5 & boniutem,  ft  mali- 
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tiam.”  And  Quintilian,  “ Malorum  caufa  bellum  eft,  ci it  r'les  are  thofe,  one  of  which  affirms,  and  the  other  denies, 
emendatio  pax.”"  Drances  argues  thus  in  Virgil : the  fame  thing  of  the  fame  fubjedt. 

Contrary  motion , in  Mujic,  is  when  one  part  afcends 
while  another  defcends,  and  vice  verfd,  oppofed  to  moto 
Privative t are  habits,  and  their  privations.  Contracf&lo-  fetto,  and  moto  olliquo , which  fee. 


pax.”  urances  argues  thus  in  Virgil 
“ Nulla  falus  bello  . pacem  te  pofeimus  omnes.” 
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Contrary  motion  of  the  parts,  in  compofilion,  and  of  the 
hands  in  thorough-bafe,  has  a pleating  elfedt,  and  precludes 
the  fucCefiion  of  5ths  and  8ths. 

Contrary  proportions,  in  Logic , univerfal  propnfitions, 
one  of  which  affirms,  and  the  other  denies,  the  fame  predi- 
cate of  the  fame  fubjedt ; as  “ every  fquare  is  a parallelo- 
gram,” and  “ no  fquare  is  a parallelogram.”  Thefe  propo- 
rtions differ  in  quality,  but  not  in  quantity,  and  therefore 
are  dillinguifhed  from  contradictory  propofitions,  which  dif- 
fer in  quantity  and  quality. 

Contrary  propofitions  cannot  be  both  true,  but  may  both 
be  falfe  : whereas,  in  contradictory  propofitions,  one  is  ne- 
ceffyrily  true,  and  the  other  falfe. 

Contrary  point  of  flexure.  See  Point. 
CUNTIIA-SOGGETTO,  in  Muflc,  a 2d  fubjeft  in  a 
fugue  or  canon,  or  a new  fubjedt,  in  contrary  motion  to  the 
firit. 

CONTRA-TONES,  in  the  German  Muflcal  Writings, 
are  fuch  as  lie  btlow  the  great  o&ave  of  their  tablature  or 
literal  notation,  for  the  notes  of  the  gamut.  All  notes  on 
ail  organ,  or  other  iullmment  which  lie,  more  than  two  oc- 
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taves  below  the  tenor  cliff  note,  or  _ are  faid  to  be 

contra-tones.  See  Tablature. 

CONTRAST,  in  Muflc,  is  often  productive  of  agreeable 
effects,  when,  in  the  fame  movement,  we  pafs  from  loud  to 
foft,  and  foft  to  loud  ; from  quick  to  flow,  and  flow  to  quick  ; 
from  a iimplc  to  an  elaborate  accompaniment,  and  e contra  ; 
from  low  to  high,  and  high  to  low  ; and  when  the  harmony 
?s  full  and  thin  alternately. 

Contrast,  in  Painting  or  Drawing.  The  proper  intro- 
duction and  management  of  contrails  of  lines,  forms,  co- 
lours, lights,  and  ffiadows,  form  a very  principal,  and  in- 
deed indifpenfable,  branch  of  the  ftudy  of  a painter  ; and 
there  is  perhaps  nothing  in  the  art  which  fo  neceffarily  re- 
quires a more  than  ordinary  ffiare  of  judgment  and  diferetion. 
if  contrails  are  only  fparingly  ufed,  they  feldom  fail  to  pro- 
duce a linking  and  happy  refult  ; if  they  are  too  frequent, 
confuiion  in  the  compofttion,  and  a fpotty  difagreeable  ef- 
fect is  the  confeauence  ; when  they  are  entirely  omitted. 


inflpidity  enfues.  Contrafts  in  painting  may,  therefore,  be 
compared  to  difeords  in  mufic,  which,  when  fkilfully  intro- 
duced, give  double  relilh  to  the  harmony,  by  preventing 
that  naufea  naturally  attendant  on  an  uninterrupted  fuccef- 
fion  of  fweets  of  any  kind  foever.  The  fubjeft  of  contrafts 
is  neceffarily  conneted  with  our  inquiries  refpeting  the 
great  component  parts  of  painting.  We  therefore  beg  to 
refer  the  reader  to  thofe  articles.  See  Invention,  Com- 
position, Design,  Expression,  Clair  obscure,  and 
Colouring. 

Contrast,  to,  in  Architecture , is  to  avoid  the  repetition 
of  the  fame  thing,  in  order  to  pleafe  by  variety  5 as  is  done 
in  the  great  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  where  the  pediments  are, 
alternately,  arched  and  angular. 

Contrast,  or  Contrate,  wheel,  in  Horology,  denotes 
that  wheel  in  watches  which  is  next  to  the  crown,  whofe 
teeth  and  hoop  lie  contrary  to  thofe  of  the  other  wheels  ; 
whence  its  name.  See  Watch-woH  and  Wheel. 

CONTRAVALL ATiON,  -or  Countervallation, 
in  Fortification.  See  Cir cum vall ATion. 

CONTRAVENTION,  a man’s  failure  of  performing 
or  difeharging  his  word,  obligation,  or  duty,  or  the  laws 
and  cuftoms  of  the  place.  The  penalties  irapofed  in  cafes 
of  contravention,  only  pafs  for  comminatory. 

In  a more  limited  fenfe,  contravention  implies  the  non- 
execution  of  an  ordinance,  or  edift. 

Contravention  is  fuppofed  to  be  a degree  below  prevarica- 
tion ; and  to  be  only  the  effefl;  of  negligence  or  ignorance. 

In  the  French  and  other  fervices,  every  commanding  of- 
ficer, of  whatever  rank,  was  refponlible  for  the  wrongs  and 
trefpaffes  committed  by  the  troops  under  his  command. 
He  was  obliged  to  pay  the  damages  * and  if  himfelf  fet  an 
example  of  fuch  things,  he  was  conftdered  as  doubly  cul- 
pable, and  was  not  only  bound  to  pay  the  damages,  but  was 
otherwife  punilhed. 

CONTRAYERVA,  in  Botany.  See  Dorstenia. 

Contrayerva,  in  the  Materia  Medica , Dorflenia  Contra * 
yerva,  Linn.  This  is  a perennial  plant  of  South  America* 
the  root  of  which  has  long  been  ufed  in  medicine,  and  is  ftill 
retained,  though  its  medicinal  powers  are  but  moderate.  It 
is  faid  to  have  been  firft  brought  into  Europe  by  fir  Francis 
Drake,  about  the  year  15S 1 , and  from  him  called  Drakcna 
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It  was  then  efleemed  a very  great  alexiterial,  and  a fo- 
vereign  antidote  againft  poifon. 

Its  juice  is  a violent  poifon,  faid  to  he  ufed  by  the  Peru- 
vians to  poifon  their  arrows.  Contrayerva  figmfies  counter - 
poifon,  becaufe  the  root  of  it  is  faid  to  be  an  antidote  againft 
the  poifon  of  its  juice. 

Tiie  root  is  knotty,  reddifh  brown  externally,  and  pale 
within  : its  tafle  is  fub-aftringent,  warm,  and  fomewhat 
bitter  5 but  its  acrimony  is  much  fliealhed  by  the  very  large 
quantity  of  mucilage  which  it  contains.  Contrayerva  is  a 
gentle  liimulant.  Its  ufe  is  almolt  entirely  confined  to  the 
pulvis  contrayervae  compohtus,  in  which  it  is  mixed  with 
crab’s  claws  and  chalk.  The  London  Pharmacopeia  di- 
rects the  preparation  of  it,  by  mixing  5 ounces,  by  weight, 
of  powdered  contrayerva  with  pound  of  compound  pow- 
der of  crab’s  claws. 

There  is  another  kind  of  contrayerva  brought  from  Vir- 
ginia, more  ordinarily  called  Jerpentaria : this  is  very  aro- 
matic ; it  is  but  feldom  prefenbed  fmgly,  though  laid  to 
have  the  fame  fuecefs  againit  poifons  and  venoms  with  the 
contrayerva  of  Peru.  This  is  an  excellent  fubllitute  for  the 
contrayerva.  See  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  and  Newman’s 
Chem.  Works. 

CONTRE,  Fr.  in  combination  with  words.  See 
Counter. 

Contre  -dance,  Fr.  Country-dance , taken  from  the  lively 
and  familiar  dance  of  our  pealants  and  villagers  in  England. 
Some,  however,  imagine  that,  during  the  Norman  line,  we 
had  this  rural  dance  from  the  French  contre-dance,  in  which 
the  partners  are  placed  oppoiite  or  againlt  each  other.  Ot 
this  opr  ion  was  the  late  Mr.  Donoyer,  dancing-mailer  to 
the  royal  family. 

Contre  fens.  The  French  make  ufe  of  this  expreffion, 
in  Mujic , for  an  abiurdity  in  compofition  or  performance. 

CoNTRE-ifew^j',  Fr.  is  a breach  of  time,  or  falfe  accentu- 
ation. Rouffeau.  But  M.  Framery  (Encycl.  Meth.)  is 
not  fatisfied  with  this  definition.  According  to  him,  an  air 
is  a contre  temps,  or  out  of  meafure,  when  the  clofesare  pre- 
pared on  the  accented  part  of  a bar,  and  made  on  the  unac- 
cented part.  The  ear  experts  that  the  clofe  or  final  part  of 
an  air  or  movement  Ihould  be  on  an  accented  part  of  a bar ; 
in  common  time  of  four  crotchets,  on  the  firlt  and  third  ; 
and  in  triple  time,  on  the  firft  note  of  a bar.  To  this  we 
accede,  except  in  Polifh  airs,  called  Polonefi,  or  alia  Polacca, 
where  the  clofe  is  made  on  the  fecond  note  of  a bar.  See 
POLONESE. 

CONTREBIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  Santavert,  a town 
of  Spain,  in  the  country  of  the  Carpetani,  eaft  of  Complu- 
tum.  This  town,  in  571  or  572,  was  befieged  by  the  Ro- 
mans, under  the  condudl  of  Flavius  Fiaccus ; and,  in 
confequence  of  the  delay  of  fuccour,  folicited  from  the  Cel- 
tiberians,  was  obliged  to  furrender.  When  the  Celtiberians 
afterwards  arrived,  they  were  furprifed  by  the  Romans,  and 
totally  defeated. 

CONTREKI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Arabia,  180 
miles  S.  of  Mofcat. 

CONTRES,  a fmall  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Loir  and  Cher,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  difirifft 
of  Blois.  Its  population  amounts  to  1401,  and  that  of  the 
canton  to  10,105,  ptrfons,  divided  among  16  communes, 
upon  a territory  of  265  kiliometres  in  extent.  It  is  fituated 
io  miles  S.  of  Blois. 

C0NTR1,  Antonio,  in  Biography,  was  the  fon  ®f  a 
lawyer  at  Ferrara,  In  his  youth  he  Ipent  fome  time  in  the 
ftudy  ot  defign,  which  he  pradlifed  many  years  in  the  two 
capitals  of  Rome  and  Paris.  Upon  his  return  to  Italy,  he 
fettled  at  Cremona,  where  he  ftudied  the  painting  of  land- 


fcape,  under  Francefeo  Baffi.  Plis  p'dtures  were  frequently 
embellifhed  with  flowers  : a fpecies  of  painting  in  which  he 
moll  excelled.  But  his  claim  to  a place  in  this  work  refts 
principally  on  a very  extraordinary  dii'covery  which  he  made, 
of  the  method  of  transferring  pidlures,  painted  in  frefco  on 
the  wall,  to  canvas,  without  in  the  fmalleft  degree  impairing 
the  original  beauty  of  the  painting.  This  he  effedted  by 
means  of  a ftrong  cement,  or  rofin,  which  he  fpread  over  a 
cloth,  the  fame  fize  as  the  pidlure  he  was  defirous  of  remov- 
ing. This  was  then  Irmly  applied  to  the  face  of  the  frefco. 
A pannel  of  the  fame  fize  was  then  fafLned  to  the  back  of 
the  cloth,  when  the  p’after  or  frefco  was  cut  round  to  the 
fize  of  the  cloth.  After  fome  days,  the  board  with  the 
cloth  was  removed  from  the  wall,  drawing  with  it  the  paint- 
ing. Another  cloth,  prepared  with  a cement  flill  flronger 
than  the  firft , was  then  applied  to  the  back  of  the  pidlure  ; 
after  which  the  form  r cloth  was  removed,  leaving  the  pic- 
ture in  its  original  Hate  of  perfedlion.  PL  fucceeded  ia 
many  experiments  of  tins  k nd  in  Cremona,  Ferrara,  and 
Mantua.  This  fecrer,  however,  has  been  feldom  divulged  ; 
and  the  late  pope,  Pius  VI.,  fdr  many  years,  gave  a confi- 
derable  per.fion  to  the  only  perfon  who  was  acquainted  with 
it  at  Rome,  upon  the  condition  of  his  removing  no  frefco 
paintings  from  the  Ecclefiaftical  State  without  his  permif- 
fion  : wifely  judging,  that  though  the  temples  and  palaces 
of  Italy  might  bedefpoiled  of  oil  pidlures,  the  frefcos  of  the 
great  mailers  would  at  all  times  furnifh  fufficient  example 
for  ftudeuts,  and  ample  gratification  to  the  curious  traveller. 
Antonio  Contri  died  in  1732,  leaving  a fon  named  Fran- 
cefco,  who  followed  the  footfteps  of  his  father.  Lanzi, 
Storia  Pictorica. 

CONTRIBUTA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  Medina  de  la J 
Torres,  a town  ol  Spain,  in  the  eaftern  part  of  Betica  5 
called  alfo  Julia  Conti  ibuta.” 

CONTRIBUTION,  the  payment  of  each  perfon’s 
quota,  or  the  part  he  is  to  bear  in  fome  impofition,  or  com- 
mon expence. 

Contributions  are  either  involuntary,  as  thofe  of  taxes  and 
impofts  ; or  voluntary,  as  thofe  of  expences  for  carrying  ou 
fome  undertaking  for  the  interdl  of  the  community. 

When  goods  are  eaft  into  the  fea,  for  the  fafe- guard  of  a 
Ihip,  or  other  goods,  See.  aboard,  in  a tempeft,  there  is  a 
contribution  among  merchants,  towards  the  lofs  of  the 
owners.  (See  Insurance.)  And  where  a robbery  is  com- 
mitted on  the  highway,  and  damages  are  recovered  againft 
one  or  a few  perfons,  in  an  action  againft  the  hundred,  the 
reft  of  the  inhabitants  {hall  make  contribution  to  the  fame. 
27  Eliz.  c.  13.  See  Robbery. 

Contributions,  Military,  denote  impofitions,  duties, 
or  taxes,  which  places  and  fometimes  frontier  countries  pay 
to  redeem  themfelves  or  purchafe  exemption  from  being  pil- 
laged, plundered,  and  infulted  by  the  enemy. 

It  would  coll  a prince  often  too  much  to  make  war  en- 
tirely at  his  own  expence.  If  he  adopt  juft  meafures  ac- 
cording to  his  finances  not  to  run  fhort  of  money,  he  takes 
them  alfo  with  his  general  for  finding  the  means  of  aug- 
menting or  at  lead  fparing  his  funds.  Thefe  means  are 
contributions,  whicli  are  of  two  kinds,  viz.  thofe  which 
are  txadled  in  fubfiftence  and  commodities,  and  thofe  which 
are  received  in  money. 

Thofe  that  are  paid  in  commodities,  or  fubfiflence,  are 
different  forts  of  grain,  forage  and  provffnns,  carriage  for 
things  wanted  as  well  by  water  as  by  land,  wood  of  every 
fpecies,  pioneers,  and  a particular  treatment  or  entertain- 
ment of  troops  in  their  winter-quarters  and  lodgings. 

No  levy  ought  *0  be  made  or  taxes  railed  till  a juft 
ftatement  is  procured  of  the  litua-tioc  of  the  country  intended 
6 to 
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to  be  kid  under  contribution,  that  the  impofition  may  be 
rendered  as  equitable  and  little  burchenfome  as  poffible.  No 
demand,  for  example,  is  made  of  wood  on  thofe  places  that 
have  only  grain  or  meadows,  or  of  land-carriages  on  thofe 
who  make  ufe  of  water-carriage. 

The  levy  of  different  forts  of  grain  is  made  on  thofe 
tracts  or  diftribls  of  country,  that  have  quietly  and  peace- 
ably reaped  their  harvefl,  and  as  it  were  by  way  of  grati- 
tude or  acknowledgment  for  the  tranquillity  they  have  en- 
joyed, through  the  good  behaviour  and  difeipline  of  the 
army. 

That  of  oats  and  other  grain  for  horfes  fhould  be  made 
under  the  colour  or  pretext  of  regularity  or  good  order, 
by  which  means  a country  is  infinitely  lefs  burthened  than 
it  would  be,  were  it  abandoned  to  the  avidity  of  horfemen, 
who  would  carry  off  the  grain,  wherefoever  they  might 
find  it,  either  in  a regular  or  irregular  manner,  or  with  orders 
or  without  orders. 

That  of  forage  fnouid  be  made  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
a convenient  time  fhould  be  fixed  on  for  the  carriages  that 
are  to  carry  it  to  the  places,  where  it  is  refolved  it  (hail  be 
confirmed  and  made  ufe  of. 

That  of  provifions  is  ufually  made,  if  it  be  poffible,  in 
thofe  diftricls  of  country,  where  the  troops  cannot  winter, 
to  prevent  the  occafioning  of  a fcarcity  in  that  where  they 
are  t®  take  up  their  winter-quarters. 

Carriage,  whether  by  land  or  by  water,  is  neceffsry  for 
filling  the  magazines  made  in  the  rear  of  the  armies  with 
ammunition  and  provifions  ; or  for  the  taking  of  heavy  ar- 
tillery and  ammunition  to  a place  befieged  ; or  for  the  re- 
moving of  fick  and  wounded ; or  for  the  tranfport  of  mate- 
rials defined  for  works. 

Impofuions  of  wood  are  made  for  palifades,  for  the  con- 
ftru&ion  of  cafernes  and  ftables,  &c.  and  for  fuel  to  the 
troops  in  wmttr. 

Pioneers  are  affembled  or  collefted  together  to  fortify 
pods  deftined  for  wintering  the  troops  in  5 for  throwing 
up  with  promptitude  and  expedition  lines  of  circumvallation 
round  a place  befieged;  for  repairing  roads  and  opening 
defiles  ; for  the  confirmation  of  fines  made  with  a deiign  to 
cover  a country  and  thereby  exempt  it  from  contributions  ; 
and  for  levelling  and  filling  the  works  made  before  a place 
after  it  is  taken. 

Utenfils  and  neceffaries  for  the  troops  taken  in  an  ene- 
my’s country  are  rtifed  or  obtained  in  two  ways.  The 
places,  where  they  winter,  fhould  not  furnifh  more  of  them 
than  the  conveniences  which  the  foldier  finds  in  the  houle 
of  his  landlord,  fuppofing  there  are  no  barracks  in  thefe 
places.  But  if  there  are  barracks,  the  contribution  in 
money  is  compenfated  by  thefe  commodities,  and  ought 
to  be  lefs  than  that,  which  is  raifed  on  a level  country  or 
in  towns,  where  the^e  are  no  troops  lodged. 

The  contribution  i n money  is  extended  as  far  as  poffible. 
It  13  eftabhfhed  in  tvv  o ways  ; voluntarily  over  tradls  cf 
country  within  reach  of  polls  and  places  deftined  for  win- 
ter-quarters ; or  by  force,  whether  by  the  army  kfelf  whilft 
it  is  advancing,  or  by  large  partus  that  are  detached  for 
penetrating  into  thofe  parts  which  you  wifh  to  lay  under 
contribution. 

It  is  made  alfo  behind  the  places  belonging  to  the  enemy 
and.  rivers  by  means  of  terror,  whether  by  incendiaries 
-iifguifcd,  who  fpread  and  difleminate  billets,  or  by  different 
wavs,  in  which  fmall  parties  are  made  to  pafs  the  rivers, 
who  endeavour  to  carry  off  fome  perfons  of  confideration 
in  the  country,  cr  to  burn  fome  large  habitation,  cr  dwelling 
place,  or  building. 

A prince  i-n  ihort  ought  to  have  an  ex&&  account  kept 


of  all  contributions,  and  have  thofe  particularly  looked  after5 
who  are  employed  in  raifing  and  collecting  them,  tince  it  is 
but  too  common  for  them  to  make  an  improper  ufe  of  what 
they  raife  or  colled  for  their  own  perfonal  advantage.  And 
when  the  contributions  are  not  judicioufly  affeffed  and  de- 
manded, the  particular  intereft  of  thofe  who  impofe  them, 
or  receive  them,  always  prevails  over  the  intereft  of  the 
prince  or  fovereign. 

It  is  a great  relief  and  eafement  in  contributions,  when 
they  are  impoftd  with  juftice,  equality,  and  in  an  exaft  pro- 
portion to  the  abilities  of  thofe  on  whom  they  are  railed  ; 
and  when  they  are  collefted  without  indolence,  without  fe- 
verity  or  oppreffion,  and  without  being  converted  to  the 
profit  or  benefit  of  individuals;  and  when,  in  default  of  mo- 
ney, other  goods  and  commodities  are  taken,  as  cioths,  pro- 
vifions,  & c.  but  mod  of  ail  when  an  army  quits  its  own 
country  to  make  war  in  that  of  the  enemy  or  any  other, 
whatever  it  may  be. 

Frederic  II.,  or  the  Great,  in  fpeaking  of  the  conduct  of 
an  officer  fent  out  to  levy  contributions,  exprefles  his  fenti- 
ments  in  the  following  words  : “ Contributions  are  generally 
levied  under  one  of  the  following  circumftances ; either  be- 
ing fuperior  to  the  enemy  you  cover  the  whole  country  ; or 
you  pofltfs  a part  of  it  till  the  arrival  of  the  enemy;  oryou 
are  interrupted  by  their  light  troops. 

“ In  the  fir  ft  cafe  it  is  common  for  the  commander  in  chief 
to  fix  the  fum  to  be  raifed  by  the  inhabitants,  under  pain  of 
military  execution.  Upon  this  duty  the  officer  mull  vigor- 
oufly  exert  his  utmoft  authority  10  make  his  huffars  obi'erve 
the  ftri&eft  difeipline  and  decorum,  left  the  inhabitants 
fhould  be  ruined  beyond  recovery. 

“The  itcond  cafe  requires  great  circumfpediion  in  the  offi- 
cer, and  a perfect  knowledge  of  the  country,  that  he  may 
not  be  furprifed  by  the  Unexpected  arrival  of  the  enemy  ; he 
muft  pre-determir.e  his  plan  of  retreat,  and  fix  the  place  of 
general  depofit ; and  for  his  farther  fec.urity  he  muft  ad- 
vance fmall  detachments  towards  the  enemy,  that  he  may 
have  early  notice  of  their  approach,  and  fo  interrupt  all  coffi- 
munication  with  the  inhabitants. 

“ On  his  firft  arrival  in  the  country,  he  will  difpatch  circu- 
lating billets  of  delivery,  the  duplicates  of  which  are  to  be 
carried  by  the  parties  which  are  fer.t  to  levy  the  contribu- 
tions. Thefe  parties  are  to  have  orders  to  return  at  a certain 
time,  befides  which  they  are  to  have  feaied  inftructions  indi- 
cating the  places  of  fecoud  and  third  rendezvous  , but  thefe 
orders  are  not  to  be  opened  unlefs  in  cafes  of  neceffit)7. 

“ When  contributions  are  to  be  raifed  in  this  manner,  with 
the  enemy  at  your  heels,  all  lenity  is  out  of  the  queftipn. 
Where  there  is  no  coin  to  be  had  you  muft  take  any  thing, 
that  may  be  eafily  tranfported,  or  cattle,  or  hoftages  ; but 
thefe  only  as  yourlaft  refource.  If  you  are  clofe  prefled  by 
the  enemy,  it  is  beft  to  divide  your  booty  and  fend  it  dif- 
ferent roads,  that  you  may  fave  at  leait  fome  pait  of  it. 

“ In  the  third  cafe,  namely,  when  the  enemy  hinders  the 
inhabitants  from  delivering  their  quota,  the  peafants  are  in 
great  danger  of  total  ruin.  Neverthelefs,  as  ■ the  exigencies 
of  the  army  require  it,  you  are  to  proceed  with  ail  poffible 
rigour,  and  even  to  pundh  tnofe  who  negledt  to  deliver  their 
proportion  at  tfie  time  required,  that  the  reft  through  fear 
may  be  more  punctual  in  obeying  the  orders  they  have 
received,” 

CON  FRIBUTIONE  Facienda,™  Law,  a writ  which 
lies  where  lev  era  1 perfons  are  jointly  bound  to  the  fame 
thing,  and  one  or  more  of  them  re-fufe  to  contribute  their 
fhare. 

If  tenants  in  common,  or  joint,  hold  a mill  pro  indivi/o , 
and  equally  fhare  the  profits  of  the  fame  5 the  mill  falling  to 
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decay,  and  one  or  more  of  them  refilling  to  contribute  to 
its  reparation,  the  reft  fhall  have  the  writ  de  contributione fa- 
cienda  to  compel  them.  And  if  there  be  three  coparceners 
of  land  that  owe  fuit  to  the  lord’s  court,  and  the  eldeft  per- 
forms the  whole;  then  may  {he  have  this  writ  to  compel  the 
refufers  to  a contribution.  So  when  one  fuit  is  required  for 
land,  and  that  land  being  fold  to  divers  perfons,  fuit  is  de- 
manded of  them  all,  or  fome  of  them  by  diilrefs,  as  entirely 
as  if  all  the  land  were  ftill  in  one.  Reg.  Orig.  175.  F.  N.  B. 

1 62. 

CONTRITION,  in  Theology,  expreffes  a real  forrow, 
refulting  from  the  thought  of  having  offended  God  ; from 
the  foie  confi deration  of  his  goodnefs  ; without  any  regard, 
or,  at  leaft,  independently  of  any  refpeft,  to  the  puniihment 
annexed  to  tiie  fin  ; accompanied  with  a delegation  of  lin, 
and  of  ourfeives  on  account  of  it.  With  this  act  of  the 
mind,  it  is  faid,  that  repentance,  properly  fpeaking,  be- 
gms. 

Some  of  the  Romifli  doctors  avow,  notwith (landing  the 
praftice  of  their  church,  that  contrition  is  valid,  and  car- 
ries with  it  every  thing  neceffary  to  obtain  pardon,  without 
the  ceremony,  or  as  they  call  it,  the  facv ament  of  confeffion 
and  abfolution. 

And  in  this  they  make  the  difference  between  contrition 
and  Attrition  (which  fee)  to  confift.  This  doftrine  was 
maintained  by  F.  Seguenot  upon  St.  Auguftine;  but  it  was 
cenfured  by  the  faculty  of  Paris. 

CONTROL.  See  Comptrol. 

CONTROLLER.  See  Comptroller. 

CQNTROLES,  Fr.  the  fame  as  Muster-rolls,  or 
Registry-books;  which  fee. 

CQNTROLEUR  General  d’ Artillerie,  controller  general 
of  artillery.  This  appointment  was  of  an  old  Handing  in 
France,  and  was  nextto  that  of  grand  mafter  or  mafter  general 
of  artillery,  except  that  of  garde  general  d’ artillerie • It  was 
however  fuppreffed,  and  in  1703  Louis  XIV.  created  two  of- 
fices in  lieu  of  it,  viz.  that  of  direftors  general  of  artillery, 
and  that  of  commiffary  general  of  powder  and  falt  petre. 
But  by  his  declaration  of  the  21ft  July  1716,  he  fuppreffed 
thefe  offices,  and  feveral  others,  and  attached  to  that  of  con- 
troller general  all  the  ancient  functions,  which  that  officer 
afterwards  exercifed  in  their  full  extent,  and  which  had  been 
eftablifhed  by  the  eaifts  and  declarations  of  Francis  I.  and 
his  fucceffors. 

It  is  an  office  of  great  military  importance,  and  much 
refponfibility.  He  has  a number  of  commiffaries  paid  by 
the  ftate  to  aft  and  manage  under  him,  by  his  orders,  and  in 
his  name.  They  affift  at  the  various  proofs  of  powder  and 
pieces  of  ordnance,  and  can  take  and  demand  an  account  of 
the  purchafes  made  in  their  abfence  by  the  principal  officer 
of  artillery. 

Con tr-oleu R s Provinciaux  d'  Artillerie,  provincial  con- 
trollers of  artillery.  Thefe  officers  in  France  ufed  to  con- 
trol all  the  expences  and  purchafes  in  general,  of  whatever 
kind  they  might  be,  that  concerned  the  artillery,  and  could 
refufe  or  rtjeft  the  arms,  ammunition,  and  in  fhort  every  thing 
that  proved  defeftive,  on  the  deliveries  of  articles  purchafed 
or  contrafted  for.  They  have  each  of  them  a key  of  the 
magazines  where  they  refide.  And  upon  entering  on  the 
-exercife  of  their  office,  they  caufed  inventories  to  be  given 
to  them  by  the  gardes-magazins  of  every  article  in  therft, 
of  which  they  made  a regitler,  and  on  it  added  the  receipts, 
returns,  and  expenditures  of  {lores,  that  they  might  be  al- 
ways able  to  render  an  account  to  the  controller  general, 
and  the  commandants  of  artillery.  They  often  made  their 
vifits,  and  chiefly  at  the  fame  time  that  the  commandants  of 
artillery  made  theirs.  They  gave  certificates  of  tbe.dead 
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and  wounded,  and  made  an  inventory  and  fa!e  of  the  effefts 
of  the  dead,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  commiffaries,  or 

the  major  des  equipage. 

Controleur  General  de  depenfes  de  V Artillerie,  controller 
general  of  the  expences  of  the  artillery.  Thefe  officers  kept 
regifters  or  accounts  of  the  receipt  and  expenditure  in  money 
which  was  made  by  the  treafurer  general  of  artillery,  as  Well 
as  of  the  receipt  and  expenditure  of  pieces  of  ordnance,  am- 
munition, and  of  purchafes. 

Controleurs  des  Gusrres , war- controllers.  The  func- 
tions of  a controleur  des  guerres  are  to  keep  a regifter  and 
control  of  the  mufters  and  reviews  of  troops.  See  the  ar- 
tide  Muster-masters. 

Controleurs  d’ Artillerie,  controllers  of  artillery.  See 
the  article  Controleurs  Provinciaux  d’ Artillerie. 

Controleur  General  des  Vivres,  controller  genera!  of 
provifions.  The  undertakers  ufed  to  choofe  for  this  em- 
ployment an  old  commiffary  who  was  perfeftly  acquainted 
with  the  bufinefs,  and  was  a perfon  deferving  of  confidence. 
He  had  a very  extenfive  commiffion  for  infpefting  and  tak- 
ing cognizance  of  every  thing  that  concerned  provifions  ; 
and  the  exercife  of  his  duty  was  confidered  as  confiding  of 
two  parts  ; namely,  that  he  {hould  in  the  firfl  place  make 
himfelf  properly  acquainted  with  the  Hate  of  the  magazines 
that  were  to  fupply  the  army,  and  in  the  fecond  place 
accompany  the  direftor  general  of  provifions,  to  whom  he 
was  fu'oordinate  when  he  fhould  take  the  field. 

The  firll  thing  which  the  controller-general  of  provifions 
ufed  to  do,  was  to  make  a lift  or  ftatement  of  all  the  places 
that  depended  on  him,  and  of  the  commiffaries  who  did  duty 
there.  He  inquired  what  were  their  functions,  into  their 
charafter  for  zeal  and  fpirit,  the  extent  of  their  genius,  their 
capacity,  what  offices  they  had  been  employed  in,  what  fa- 
milies they  were  of,  or  had,  the  places  of  their  birth,  their 
age,  and  their  manners. 

He  examined  if  the  regifters  of  the  magazines  were  in 
proper  form,  both  as  to  receipts  and  expenditures,  and  ex- 
pences; as  to  the  receipts,  it  the  quantity  in  them  is  well 
fpecihed,  the  quality,  the  different  names  of  the  meafures, 
the  weights  of  the  country  reduced  to  avoirdupoife  weight, 
in  cafe  it  fhould  be  different;  if  the  name  of  the  feller,  the 
place  of  his  abode,  and  the  date  of  the  purchafe,  are  fet 
forth  in  the  article. 

As  to  the  expence,  he  examined  what  fupplies  the  com- 
miffary had  fent  to  the  magazines,  or  procured,  the  nature 
of  the  grain  and  flour,  the  quantities,  and  the  copies  of  let- 
ters of  carriage  of  the  articles  fent.  After  taking  an  extratt 
of  the  receipts  and  expences,  he  faw  what  remained  in  the 
magazine,  he  himfelf  counted  the  facks,  and  made  a certified 
ftate  of  the  whole  to  be  given  to  him. 

The  duties,  of  this  office,  in  fhort,  were  fo  many  and 
troublefome,  that  if  this  officer,  who,  we  have  already  ob- 
ferved,  was  fubordinate  to  the  direftor  general  of  provifions, 
literally  fulfilled  them,  he  could  not  have  had  fo  much  as  one 
day  of  reft  or  repofe  during  the  whole  continuance  of  a cam- 
paign. See  Commissary-general  of  Stores. 

Controleur  des  Hofpitaux  Militaires,  controller  of  mili- 
tary hoipitals.  Whenever  a lick  or  wounded  perfon  enters 
an  hofpital,  this  officer  writes  upon  a regifter  endorfed  and 
marked  by  a commiffary  of  war,  the  military  appellation  or 
defignation  of  the  perfon  fick  or  wounded,  the  name  of  his 
family,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  and  the  city  neareft  to  that 
place.  He  makes  alfo  two  ftatements  of  his  money  and  his 
effefts,  one  of  which  ferves  as  an  etiquette  au paquet,  or  ticket 
to  the  parcel  or  packet,  and  the  other  is  returned  to  the 
fick  or  wounded  man,  in  cafe  of  whofe  death  an  acceunt  is 
rendered  to  the  major  of  the  regiment  to  which  he  belonged. 

For 
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For  the  mod  part,  however,  the  undertakers  are  the  heirs  or 
inheritors,  for  after  a year  and  a day  no  part  of  either  can 
be  demanded  from  them. 

This  officer  figned  the  billets  of  foldiers  when  they  entered 
an  hofpital,  and  made  them  report  themfelves  to  him  when 
they  went  out.  He  obliged  the  overfeers  of  infirmaries  to 
render  him  an  account  of  the  dead  immediately  after  their 
deceafe.  that  he  might  teke  them  off  from  his  regiiler.  In 
hofpitals  where  there  was  no  controller,  every  thing  now- 
mentioned  was  executed  by  the  direddor. 

CONT ROVER,  in  Law,  a perfon  who  of  his  own  head 
devifes  or  invents  falfe  or  feigned  news.  2 Inft.  227. 

CONTROVERSIAL  Divinity.  See  Polemical 
divinity . 

CONTROVERSY,  or  Cause,  State  of  a,  among  r In- 
dent Rhetoricians,  denotes  the  principal  point  in  difpute  be- 
tween contending  parties,  upon  the  proof  of  which  the  whole 
caufe  or  controverfy  depends.  Ancient  writers  'nave  expref- 
fed  it  by  fsveral  other  names,  as  “the  conftitution  of  the 
caufe,”  “ the  general  head,”  and  “ the  chief  queftion.” 
(Quint.  Inft.  Orat.  1.  hi.  c.  6.)  As  this  is  the 
principal  thing  to  every  controverfial  difeourfe,  it  alfo 
requires  the  primary  confideration  ot  the  fpeaker,  and  ftiould 
be  well  fixed  and  digefted  in  his  mind  before  he  proceeds  to 
inveftigate  arguments  for  its  fupport.  See  Antony’s  ac- 
count ot  his  own  met'-od  of  plt  adinc,  in  Cic.  de  Orat.  1.  ii. 
c.  27.  Qn'ntilian  ( Inft  Orat.  1 iii.  e.  6.)  deferibes  th  fubjedd 
of  this  arti  !e  to  be  11  that  kind  of  queftion  which  arifes  from 
the  firft  confbdd  of  eaufes.”  In  judicial  cafes,  it  immediately 
fucceeds  the  charge  of  the  plaint’ff,  and  plea  of  the  defend- 
ant. Our  common  law  expreffes  it  by  one  word,  Hz.  the 
Issue:  which  fee.  This  interpreters  explain  by  defc  ibing 
it  to  be  “that  point  of  matter  depending  in  fuit,  upon 
which  the  parties  join,  and  put  their  caufe  to  the  trial.” 
Thus,  in  the  caufe  of  Milo,  the  charge  of  the  Clodian  party 
is,  “ Milo  killed  C odius.”  Milo’s  plea  or  defence  is,  “ I 
killed  him,  but  juftly.”  Hence  arifes  the  grand  queftion,  or 
“ ldate  of  the  caufe  5”  “whether  it  was  lawful  for  Milo 
to  kill  Clodius?”  That  Clodius  was  lawfully  killed  by  Milo 
is  what  Cicero,  in  his  admirable  oration,  in  defence  of  Milo, 
principally  endeavours  to  prove.  The  whole  of  his  difeourfe 
is  to  be  confidered  as  centering  at  laft  in  this  point.  Again, 
in  the  cafe  of  Rofcius,  the  charge  made  againft  him  is  “ that 
he  killed  his  father.”  But  he  denies  the  fadd.  The  grand 
cueftmn  therefore  to  be  argued  is;  “whether  or  not  he 
killed  his  father  ?”  Cicero’s  delign  in  his  defence  of  him  is 
to  fhew,  that  his  accufers  had  not  made  good  their  charge. 

Befides  the  principal  queftion,  there  are  fubordinate 
queftions  that  occur  in  the  com  fe  of  a difpute,  which  fhould 
be  carefully  diftinguifhed  from  it  : and  more  particularly 
that,  which  arifes  from  the  reafon  or  argument  alleged  in 
proof  of  the  principal  queftion.  Thus,  in  the  caufe  of 
Milo,  his  argument  is  , “ I killed  Clodius  juftly,  becaufe 
he  affalfinated  me.”  Unlefs  the  Clodian  party  be  fuppofed 
to  deny  this,  they  give  up  their  caufe.  Hence  therefore 
a fubordinate  queftion  arifes ; “ whether  Clodius  affafftnated 
Milo  ?”  Cicero  fpends  much  time  in  the  proof  of  this,  as 
the  hinge,  on  which  the  firft  queftion,  and  confequently  the 
whole  caufe  depended.  But  whatever  may  be  the  number  of 
fubordinate  queftions,  they  are  a'l  dependent  upon  the  firft  ; 
and  though  each  of  them  has  its  particular  ftate,  yet  neither 
of  thefe  is  what  the  rhetoricians  call  “the  State  of  the  Caufe,” 
which  is  to  be  underftood  only  of  the  principal  queftion. 
Befides  thefe  fubordinate  queftions,  incidental  ones  are  often 
introduced,  having  fome  reference  to  the  principal  queftion 
and  contributing  towards  the  proof  of  it,  though  they  are 
Dot  neceffarily  connedded  with  it,  or  dependent  upon  it,  Each 
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of  thefe  has  its  “ ftate,”  though  different  from  that  of  the 
“ caufe.”  Many  queftions  of  this  fort  occur  in  Cicero’s 
defence  of  Milo,  cccafioned  by  afperfions  that  had  been 
thrown  out  by  the  Clodian  party  to  the  prejudice  of  Milo. 
To  each  of  thefe  Cicero  replies,  before  he  proceeds  to  the 
principal  queftion.  And  therefore,  though  the  queftion, 
in  which  the  “ ftate  of  a Controverfy”  ccnfifts,  is  faid  by 
Quintilian  to  arife  from  the  “ firft  conflict  of  eaufes,”  yet 
vve  find  from  the  inftance  of  Cicero,  now  adduced,  that  it 
is  not  always  the  firft  queftion  in  order,  upon  which  the 
orator  treats.  It  fometimes  happens,  that  the  fame  caufe  or 
controverfy  comprehends  more  than  one  ftate.  Thus  inju- 
dicial caufts,  every  diftindd  charge  occafions  a new  ftate* 
Ali  Cicero’s  orations  againft  Verres  relate  to  one  caufe, 
founded  upon  a law  of  the  Romans  againft  unjuft  exaddions, 
made  by  the  governors  .of  provinces  upon  the  inhabitants  ; 
but  as  that  profecution  is  made  up  of  as  many  charges,  as 
there  are  orations,  every  charge,  or  indictment,  lias  its  dif- 
ferent ftate.  It  may  be  obferved,  that  dilcourfes  of  a 
deliberative  and  demonftrative  kind,  as  well  as  judicial,  are 
managed  in  a controverfial  way  ; and  all  controverfies  have 
their  “ ftate.”  And  therefore  Quintilian  very  juftly  ob- 
ferves  (Inft.  Orat.  1.  iii.  c.  6.)  that  “ flates  be-long  both 
to  general  and  particular  queftions ; and  to  all  forts  of  eaufes 
demonftrative,  deliberative,  and  judicial.”  As  to  the  number 
of  thefe  “ ftates,”  Cicero  and  Quintilian  reduce  them 
to  three.  “ Three  things,”  fays  the  latter  (Inft.  Orat. 

1.  iii.  c.  6.)  “ may  be  inquired  into  in  all  difputes  ; whe- 
ther a thing  is,  what  it  is,  and  how  it  is.  And  this  is  the 
method  which  nature  preferibes.  For,  in  the  firft  place,  it  is 
neceffary  the  thing  ftiould  exift,  about  which  the  difpute  is  ; 
becaufe  no  judgment  can  be  made  either  of  its  nature  or 
quality,  till  its  exiftence  be  manifeft  ; which  is  therefore  the 
firft  queftion.  But  though  it  be  manifeft,  that  a tiling  is,  it 
does  not  frequently  appear  what  it  is  ; and  when  this  is  known 
the  quality  yet  remains  ; and  after  thefe  three  are  fettled,  no 
further  inquiry  is  neceffary.”  The  firft  of  thefe  three  ftates 
is  called  the  conjedural  ftate  ; the  fecond  is  called  the  defi- 
nitive ftate  ; and  the  third  is  called  the  ftate  of  quality.  The 
firft  occurs  when  it  is  inquired,  “ whether  one  perfon 
killed  another  ?”  The  fecond  appears  in  an  example  of 
Cicero  ; “ whether  to  take  a facred  thing  out  of  a private 
houfe  be  theft,  or  facrilege  ?”  The  third  is  manifeft,  when 
the  contending  parties  are  agreed  both  as  to  the  fadd,  and 
the  nature  of  it;  but  the  difpute  is,  “ whether  it  be  juft 
or  unjuft,  profitable  or  unprofitable,  and  the  like?”  as  in  the 
caufe  of  Milo.  Ariftotle  (De  Rhet.  1.  iii.  c.  26.)  and 
from  him  Voffius  (Inft.  Orat.  1.  i.  c.  6.  $ 7.)  add  a fourth 
ftate,  namely  that  of  quantity ; e.g,  “Whether  an  injury 
be  fo  great  as  it  is  laid  to  be  ?”  Quintilian,  however,  thinks 
( ubi  fupra ) that  this  may  be  refei  red  to  one  or  other  of  the 
preceding  ftates ; fince  it  depends  upon  the  circumftances 
of  the  fadd,  as  the  intention,  time,  place,  or  the  like.  The 
importance  and  ufe  of  the  preceding  obfervations  require 
little  illuftration.  Whenever  a perfon  engages  in  a contro- 
verfy, he  ought  in  the  firft  place  to  confider  the  main  queftion 
in  difpute,  to  fix  it  well  in  his  mind,  and  to  keep  it  con- 
ftantiy  in  his  view  : and  it  is  equally  neceffary  for  his  hearers 
duly  to  regard  this  point,  as  they  will  thus  be  enabled  to 
diftinguifh  and  feparale  from  the  principal  queftion  what  is 
only  incidental,  and  to  obferve  how  far  the  principal  queftion 
is  affedded  by  it ; to  perceive  what  is  offered  by  way  of  proof, 
and  of  illuftration  ; not  to  be  milled  by  digreffions,  but  to 
difeern  when  the  fpeaker  deviates  from  his  fubjedd  and  when 
he  refumes  it ; and  fo  to  accompany  him  through  the  whole 
difcourle  and  through  his  whole  chain  of  reaioning,  as  to 
be  able  to  judge,  upon  the  whole,  how  far  his  conclufion  is  • 
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fairly  drawn  from  his  affirmed  pien-i'e5.  A conftant  regard 
to  the  ftate  of  the  caui'e,  and  principal  point  in  difpute, 
is  very  neceffary  for  this  purpofe.  Although  rhetoricians 
treat  of  thefe  dates  only  as  they  relate  to  controversies,  and 
become  the  fubjeft-naatter  of  difpute  between  differing  par- 
ties ; yet  every  difeourfe  has  one  or  more  principal  heads 
which  the  fpeaker  chiefly  propofes  to  prove  or  illuftrate. 
Ward’s  Orat.  vol.  i.  left.  vi. 

CONTUBERNALES  Magistratuum,  companions 
of  the  magiftrates.  Thefe  were  young  men  deftined  for  civil 
.and  military  employments,  whom  the  magillrates,  in  the  time 
of  ancient  Rome,  took  into  their  department  to  be  formed 
under  their  eyes  and  in  their  houfes. 

The  fame  appellation  of  contuhernalcs  was  alfo  given  to 
ten  fo'.diers,  who  lived  in  one  and  the  fame  room  or  under 
one  ana  the  fame  tent. 

CONTUBERNIUM,  in  Antiquity,  denotes  a fort  of 
eonneftion  or  cohabitation  that  took  place  between  male 
.and  female  Haves  in  the  middle  ages.  Although  their 
mailers  or  proprietors  did  not  permit  them  to  marFy,  they 
.were  allowed  to  form  this  kind  of  union.  This  praftice  fo 
much  prevailed,  that  during  feveral  centuries  after  the  bar- 
barous nations  embtaced  Chrifbanity,  flaves,  who  lived  as 
hufband  and  wife,  were  not  joined  together  by  any  religious 
ceremony,  and  did  not  receive  the  nuptial  benediftion  from 
a pried  ; when  this  conjunftion  between  Haves  came  to  be 
contidered  as  a lawful  marriage,  they  were  not  permitted  to 
marry  without  the  confent  of  their  mailer,  and  fuch  as 
ventured  to  do  it  without  obtaining  that,  were  punilhed 
with  great  feverity,  and  fometimes  were  put  to  death. 

CONTUCCI,  Andrea,  in  Biography,  likewife  called 
Andrea  Sanfovino,  from  a town  in  the  Tufcan  dominions, 
which  gave  him  birth  in  the  year  1460.  Like  Giotto  he 
was  the  fon  of  a ftmple  Ihepherd,  and,  like  him,  his  genius 
for  defign  difeovered  itfeif  in  childhood,  by  the  drawings 
which  he  made  in  the  fand,  and  the  models  which  he 
amufed  himfelf  with  forming  out  of  clay.  Thefe  youthful 
produftions  were  fetn  and  admired  by  Simone  Vefpucci, 
then  chief  magiflrate  of  the  town  of  Sanfovino  : he  per- 
ceived  in  them  the  prognollics  ©f  the  future  fame  of  our 
3roung  artift,  and  obtained  the  permiflion  of  his  father  to 
carry  him  to  Florence,  where,  under  the  tuition  of  Antonio 
Poilajuolo,  he  made  a rapid  progrefs,  and  ultimately  became 
one  of  the  moft  celebrated  architefts  and  fculptors  of  his 
age.  The  chapel  of  the  facrament,  in  the  church  of  Santo 
Spirito  at  Florence,  although  fmall,  is  a beautiful  fpecimen  of 
the  perfeft'on  which  he  attained  in  the  former  art,  and  is  fo 
finely  put  together  that  it  appears  as  if  chifelled  out  of  one 
flone.  By  this,  and  Other  works,  he  foon  acquired  an  ex- 
tended reputation;  infomuch,  that  he  was  invited  into 
Portugal,  where  he  erefted  many  edifices,  and  amongft  others 
a palace  with  four  towers  for  the  king.  After  nine  years 
refidence  in  that  country,  he  returned,  loaded  with  prefents, 
to  Italy,  and  was  employed  by  Leo  X.  in  many  confider- 
able  works ; efpecially  in  the  flatties  and  baffo-relievos  which 
ornament  the  Santa  Cafa  of  Loretto.  Several  of  his  other 
produftions  in  fculpture  are  at  Rome,  particularly  two 
fepulchres  within  the  choir  of  the  Madonna  del  Popolo,  and 
a fine  group  reprefenting  St.  Anne,  Chrift,  and  the  Madon- 
na, in  the  church  of  St.  Agoftino.  He  died  much  regret- 
ted in  the  year  1529,  at  the  place  of  his  nativity.  Mihzia, 
Mem-  degli  Architetti. 

CON  BUMACY,  in  Law , a refufal  to  appear  in  court 
when  legally  fummoned  ; a difobedience  to  the  rules  and 
orders  of  a court  having  power  to  punifh  fuch  offence. 

The  word  is  ufed  in  civil  as  well  as  in  criminal  matters ; 
but  more  rarely  in  the  firft,  wherein  the  werds  default,  and 


contempt , ordinarily  fupply  its  place  the  refunding  cf  the 
charges  of  contempt,  judged  at  the  hearing,  is  alfo  the  pe- 
nalty of  contumacy.  In  a criminal  fenfe,  the  contumacious 
is  condemned,  not  becaufe  the  crime  is  proved  on  him,  but 
becaufe  he  is  abfent. 

By  the  Roman  laws,  there  was  no  procefs  in  cafe  of  con- 
tumacy, during  the  firft  year  of  abfence  : they  only  took  ail 
inventory  of  the  goods  of  the  fugitive,  and  if  he  died  in  the 
year,  he  died  integri Jlatus  ; but,  after  the  year  was  expired, 

he  was  deemed  culpable. 

In  England,  contumacy  is  to  be  profecuted  to  outlawry. 
In  France,  all  contumacies  are  annulled,  if  the  accufed 
make  his  appearance  in  five  years  : if  he  die  in  that  time, 
his  relations  are  allowed  to  purge  his  memory. 

CONTUS,  «/vt0S  in  Antiquity , a long  fpear,  chiefly  ufed 
by  the  horfe. 

CONTUSION,  in  Surgery,  a bruife,  from  the  Latin 
contufio.  This  term  is  applied  to  that  kind  of  lefion  which 
is  occafioncd  by  the  application  of  a blunt  fubftance  to  the 
furface  of  the  body,  with  more  or  lefs  violence,  but  without 
dividing  the  fkin  ; it  is  alfo  ufed,  when  any  part  has  been 
pirsched,  compreffed,  or  flretched.  The  firft  effects  of  a 
contufion  are  a laceration  of  fibres,  or  an  entire  lofs  cf  tone 
in  the  bruifed  part;  and  its  common  fymptorr.s  are  l'welling 
and  inflammation.  A violent  contufion  occafions  confider- 
able  lacerations;  amongft  the  many  fymptoms  of  which,  ef- 
fufion  of  fluids  into  the  neighbouring  cellular  texture,  and 
even  fraftures  of  the  bones,  are  the  moft  frequent.  (See  Ec- 
chymosis  and  Contufed  Wound.)  A violent  contufion 
operates  not  only  upon  the  part  at  which  it  immediatelv 
takes  place,  but  alfo  upon  remote  parts  of  the  body  ; and 
the  lefions  thus  produced  are  termed  counter-injuries.  See 
Counter-fissure. 

The  degree  of  the  contufion  does  not  always  depend  upon 
the  force  which  has  occafioned  it,  but  alfo  often  upon  the 
nature  of  the  parts  that  have  been  bruifed.  The  contufion 
is  always  violent,  when  there  is  a bone  in  the  injured  part, 
which  is  little  covered  with  flelhy  fubftance.  In  every  fuch 
cafe  of  contufion,  inflammation,  with  all  its  bad  confequences, 
is  to  be  apprehended.  In  healthy  perfons,  violent  contu- 
fiors  often  produce  as  ferious  confequences  ; but  in  perfons 
whofe  folids  are  previoufly  debilitated,  flight  contufions  fre- 
quently produce  gangrene  and  ulceration.  Extravafated 
fluids,  even  though  in  large  quantity,  are  difeuffed  and  re- 
abforbed,  efpecially  when  they  are  fituated  in  parts  of  a loofe 
fpongy  texture,  or  where  there  are  many  abforbent  veffels. 
In  the  more  folid  parts,  for  example,  in  tendiftous  and  apo- 
neurotic parts,  fmall  efvufions  cannot  be  difeuffed,  and  when 
fituated  near  to  bones,  they  eafily  give  rife  to  caries  by  their 
p re  Hu  re. 

With  regard  to  the  cure,  contufions  frequently  occafion 
more  trouble  to  the  furgeon  than  fraftures ; according  as 
the  operation  and  counter-operation  of  the  force  applied  has 
been  more  or  lefs  violent,  and  alfo  according  as  the  patient 
does  or  does  not  give  the  injured  part  the  requilite  repofe, 
which  is  equally  neceffary  in  cafes  of  contufion  as  it  is  in 
fraftures.  The  {lighter  degrees  of  contufion  require  nothing 
more  than  the  ufe  of  external  dilcutient  and  aftringent  reme- 
dies ; the  bell  of  which  are  cold  water,  wine,  brandy,  vine- 
gar, and  folutions  of  fal  ammoniac,  or  of  alum,  or  decoftion 
of  Peruvian  bark,  &c.  The  weakened  and  flretched  parts 
(if  there  be  not  much  pain  or  inflammation)  may  alfo  be 
fupported  by  the  preffure  of  a tight  bandage  ; and  when  the 
contufion  is  of  confiderable  extent,  by  bandaging  the  whole 
limb.  When  the  patient  is  plethoric,  and  the  bruifed  part 
is  of  importance,  a vein  mull  be  opened,  or  leeches  applied 
to  it. 
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In  the  more  violent  degrees  of  contufion,  the  patients  re- 
quire evacuations,  efpecially  cooling  purgatives  frequently- 
repeated.  External  preffure  and  fridlion,  when  the  extrava- 
fation  is  coniiderable,  will  greatly  aid  its  abforption,  and  is 
therefore  beneficial.  The  more  important  is  the  bruiied 
part,  and  the  more  copious  the  extravafation,  the  more  afii- 
duoufiy  mull  all  thefe  remedies  be  employed  ; but  in  iefs  ex- 
tenfive  contufions,  the  external  applications  may  be  fuffi- 
cient. 

However,  the  cold  fomentations  and  fpirituous  aftringents 
mult  not  be  applied  without  proper  (election.  A decoction 
of  difeutient  herbs  in  wine,  or  in  a mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
wine  and  water,  efpecially  when  aponeurotic  and  tendinous 
parts  have  been  much  injured,  produces  often  the  greatelt 
benefit;  and  to  this  may  be  added  alfo  fal  ammoniac,  when 
the  pain  and  teniion  have  abated.  But  if  the  ikin  be 
abraded,  thefe  faline  applications  cannot  well  be  employed. 

Sometimes  the  pain  increafes,  in  fpite  of  thefe  applications, 
’to  fuch  a degree,  that  emollient  cataplafms  and  oleaginous 
frictions  become  neceffary  : the  following  method  is  particu- 
larly recommended  in  luch  cafes.  Rub  well  the  whole 
bruited  part,  above  and  below  the  contufion,  efpecially  be- 
low it,  with  good  oil,  and  then  cover  the  whole  with  a mix- 
ture of  olive  oil  and  itrong  wine-vinegar,  formed  into  a kind 
of  liniment  by  agitation.  This  mixture  may  bell  be  applied 
upon  thick  lint,  wrapped  round  the  whole  part ; thus,  when 
the  ancle  has  fullered  the  contufion,  a part  of  the  leg  and 
foot  mull  be  covered  with  it.  Thefe  drellings  are  to  be  re- 
newed twice  or  thrice  a day,  till  the  (welling  and  pain  dil- 
appear.  The  whole  part  mull  then  be  frequently  rubbed 
with  camphorated  fpirit  of  wine.  When  this  has  been  done 
for  about  three  or  four  days,  a doth  may  be  applied,  fpread 
with  a thick  ointment  compofed  of  white  of  egg  mixed  with 
crude  alum.  This  may  be  repeated  about  three  times,  with 
intervals  of  12  hours. 

The  yellow  or  blue  fpots  that  remain  after  the  cure  of 
contufions,  may  ealily  be  made  to  difappear,  by  applying  to 
them  a mixture  of  bran,  fait,  and  vinegar,  boiled  together  till 
the  bran  has  imbibed  the  fluids. 

When  the  quantity  of  extravafated  blood  is  very  large, 
or  when  it  is  fituated  in  a part  where  it  cannot  ealily  be  ab- 
forbed,  or  when  it  gives  rile  to  fymptoms  which  demand 
fpeedy  relief,  it  mult  be  immediately  evacuated  by  an  inci- 
fion,  and  the  fore  treated  like  a wound  combined  with  con- 
tufion.  Ttie  fame  practice  mult  alfo  be  obferved,  when  the 
internal  haemorrhage  by  which  the  extravafation  is  produced, 
proceeds  from  a large  veffel,  continues,  and  requires  to  be 
Hopped  by  fome  particular  applications  ; or  when,  befides 
the  extravafation,  other  lefions  of  the  parts  are  alfo  prefent, 
as,  for  example,  when  the  bone  has  been  (liattered.  Should 
there  Hill  remain  lumps  of  coagulated  blood  behind,  after 
the  ufe  of  the  difeutient  remedies,  thife  mult  alfo  be  removed 
by  incifmns,  if  they  threaten  to  produce  further  mifehief  by 
their  preffure. 

Blows  and  contufions  of  the  joints  deferve  particular  at- 
tention : for  in  thefe  fituations,  efpecially  in  the  knee  joint, 
they  are  always  dangerous.  The  confequences  are  violent 
pain  and  impeded  motion  ; the  pain  is  generally'  fevere  at 
firft,  but  fometimes  not.  In  the  firft  cafe  the  ligaments, 
and  in  the  fecond  the  glands,  or  interior  parts,  of  the  joint 
have  been  principally  affedted.  In  the  latter  cafe  the  confe- 
quences  are  dropfy,  or  even  fuppuration  of  the  joint,  which 
frequently  proves  fatal.  When  the  ligaments  or  other  ex- 
ternal parts  of  the  joint  have  been  injured,  the  part  muftbe 
kept  quiet,  and  treated,  according  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
ftances  of  the  cafe,  with  the  remedies  formerly  mentioned, 
but  efpecially  we  fhould  have  recourfe  to  leeches  : it  may 
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afterwards  be  wafbed  with  fpirituous  and  faline  applications. 
When  the  pain  has  ceafed,  and  there  remains  behind,  as 
often  happens,  a itiffnefs  in  the  part,  the  foap,  liniment,  and 
vapour  bath  may  be  employed  with  advantage.  Should 
arthritic  affictions  be  fiiperadded,  fpeedy  relief  muft.be  pro- 
cured. and  the  dangerous  confiqnences  obviated  by  cupping., 
b: filers,  fridtion  with  flannel,  and  the  internal  ufe  of  cam- 
phorated remedies.  When  the  ligaments  have  been  ftretched 
and  relaxed  by  a fall,  the  German  furgeons  apply,  with  good 
effedt,  final!  bags  filh-d  with  the  warm  powder  of  plaifter  of 
Paris,  mixed  with  a fourth  part  of  fal  ammoniac  and  com- 
mon fait. 

When  the  glands,  or  internal  parts  of  the  joint,  have  been 
injured,  the  furgeon  ought  not  to  intermit  the  application 
ot  appropriate  remedies,  til!  the  pain  has  entirely  ceafed  ; 
efpecially  repofe,  blood-letting,  and  cold  fomentations.  1 he 
leiion  of  a joint,  particularly  of  the  knee,  byr  a fall,  blow', 
&c.  eafily  gives  rife  to  a vvhi:e  fwelling  of  the  part.  In  fiich 
cafes  the  furgeon  cannot  employ  too  great  care  and  atten- 
tion, as  the  fymptoms  are  fo  numerous  and  diverfified,  that  it 
is  in  vain  to  txpedt  a fortunate  refult  from  a carelefs  and  inert 
pradtice. 

Internal  contufions  are  attended,  more  or  lefs,  with  dif- 
trtffing  and  ierious  fymptoms.  If  the  head  be  violently  con- 
tufid,  there  is  danger  itfi  the  brain  fhould  have  differed  at 
the  fame  time  ; or  left  the  tffufed  blood,  lying  long  upon  the 
cranium,  fhould  injure  the  bone  by  its  prefiure,  li  it  be  not 
fpeedily  abforbed. 

When  the  thorax  has  been  violently  contufed,  the  heart, 
lungs,  and  large  blood-veflels  within  the  chelt,  are  liable  to 
partake  of  the  injury;  or  a rib  may  be  fradiurtd,  and  may 
pierce  the  lungs,  fo  as  to  occafion  alain.ing  confequences,  if 
not  death  itfelf. 

A general  contufion  of  the  abdomen,  or  a blow  received 
upon  it,  may  perhaps  hurt  the  liver,  llcmach,  uterus,  bowels, 
& c.  or  mav  rupture  an  important  blood-vtffel,  and  thus  caufe 
the  death  of  the  patient  by  the  internal  bleeding,  inflamma- 
tion, or  fuppuration. 

The  judicious  furgeon  will  therefore,  in  fiich  cafes,  con- 
fider  udiat  internal  parts  are  likely  to  have  fuftained  an  in- 
jury, and  will  adapt  his  means  to  the  peculiar  circumftances 
which  arife.  See  Concussion,  Fracture,  and  H^mor- 

RiSAGE. 

CONTWIG,  in  Geography , a fmall  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Mont  Tonnerre,  and  chief  place  of  a can- 
ton in  the  diftridt  of  Deux  Ponts,  with  780  inhabitants. 
The  canton  itfelf  is  compofed  of  16  communes,  and  reckons 
41 14  inhabitants. 

CONTY,  a fmall  town  of  France,  on  the  river  Seille,  in 
the  department  of  Somme,  12  miles  S.E.  of  Amiens,  which 
formerly  gave  the  title  of  prince  to  the  fecond  line  of  the 
houfe  of  Bourbon  Conde.  It  has  only  759  inhabitants,  but 
is  the  chief  place  of  a canton,  which,  in  27  communes,  and 
upon  a territorial  extent  of  220  kiliometres,  reckons  9675. 
perfons,  and  forms  part  of  the  diftridt  of  Amiens;  3^  leagues 
N.N.E.  of  it. 

CONTZ,  a fmall  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Sarre,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftridt  of 
Treves.  The  number  of  its  inhabitants  does  not  exceed 
351,  and  the  whole  canton  has  31  communes,  and  a popu- 
lation of  4972  individuals. 

CONTZEN,  Adam,  in  Biography,  a Jefuit,  and 'native 
of  the  duchy  of  St.  Julit-rs,  has  been  celebrated  for  his  deep 
knowledge  in  the  learned  languages  which  he  taught  in  the 
college  of  Munich,  where  he  died  in  the  year  after 

having  publifhed  “ Commentarii  in  Evangelia  in  Epift. 
Pauli  ad  Rom,  ct  ad  Corinth.”  2 tom.  folio.  He  wrote 
4 E likewife 
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likewife  fome  able  pieces  in  defence  of  the  Catholic  religion 
as  oppofed  to  the-  Proteftants.  Moreri.  Nouv.  Hilt.  DiCL 
CONVALESCENCE,  in  Medicine,  the  infenfible  reco- 
very of  health  ; or  that  ftate  in  which,  after  the  cure  of  a dil- 
order,  the  body  which  has  been  reduced,  has  not  yet  regain- 
ed its  vigour,  but  begins  to  refume  its  powers.  Proper  ali- 
ments conduce  to  the  re-eitabhfhment  of  the  languid  facul- 
ties ; but  as  the  tone  of  the  bowels  is  weakened,  the  digeftive 
faculty  is  not  equal  to  its  office,  which  is  fhewn  by  light 
fweats  over  the  whole  body ; and  the  fmalleft  excels  in 
this  refpeft  is  oftentimes  the  occafion  of  dangerous  re- 
lapfes.  A perfon  in  this  ftate  is  like  a taper  relumined, 
which  the  leaft  degree  of  wind  is  fufficient  to  extinguiffi. 
Eneycl. 

CONVALESCENT,  recovering  or  returning  to  a ftate 
of  health.  In  this  country  hofpitais  are  eftablifhed  in  differ- 
ent diftri&s,  for  the  prefervation  and  recovery  of  our  troops 
when  ill  or  indifpofed.  Among  others,  there  is  in  each 
dillriCc  a convalefcent  hofpital. 

Lijl  of  connate] cents,  is  the  return  made  out  by  the  furgeon 
belonging  to  a battalion,  hofpital,  &c.  in  order  to  afcertain 
the  fpecific  number  that  may  foon  be  expe&ed  to  be  able  to 
4o  duty. 

CONV ALLARIA,  in  Botany.  Linn. Gen.  425.  Schreb. 
575.  Willd.649.  Gaert.  67.  Juft'.  42.  Vent.  2.  145.  Mu- 
guet.  Encyc.  Clafs  and  order,  hexandria  monogynia.  Nat. 
Ord.  Sarmentaceie,  Linn,  RJparagi,  Juff.  jfparagoules , 
Vent. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  none.  Cor.  monopetalous,  bell,  funnel,  or 
wheel-fhaped,  fmooth,  more  or  lefs  deeply  lix-cleft ; feg- 
ments  open  or  reflexed.  Siam.  Filaments  fix,  awl-lhaped, 
inferted  into  the  corolla  or  the  receptacle  ; anthers  oblong, 
ered.  Fiji.  Germ  fuperior,  globular ; ftyie  filiform  ; ftig- 
ma  obtufe,  trigonous.  Peric.  Berry  globular,  fpotted  be- 
fore it  ripens,  three-celled.  Seeds  one,  two,  or  more  in  each 
cell,  one  or  two  of  the  cells  frequently  abortive. 

Eff.  Ch.  Cor.  fix-cleft.  Berry  fuperior,  when  unripe, 
fpotted;  three- celled. 

* Corollas  hell Jhaped.  Lilium  convallium,  Tourn. 

Sp.  X.  C.  majalis,  fweet-fcented  lilly  of  the  valley.  Linn. 
Sp.Pl.  1.  Mart.  1.  Poir-  1.  Wiild.  1.  Flor.  Dan.  tab. 
854.  Lam.  111.  tab.  24S.  Eng.  Bot.  10.35.  Gaert.  tab.  16. 
fig.  6.  (Lilium  convallium  alpinum  & latifolium  ; Bauh. 
Pin.  304.  Polygonatum  ; Hall.  n.  1241.)  “ Scapus  femi- 

cylindrical ; flowers  in  racemes,  fomewhat  unilateral,  nod- 
ding." Root  perennial,  matted,  creeping.  Leaves  radical, 
two,  on  long  petioles,  elliptical,  ribbed,  entire,  acute;  pe- 
tioles equitant,  invefted  with  feales.  Scapus  extra-foliaceous, 
foiitary,  ered,  fimple.  Flowers  white,  pedicelled,  alternate, 
bradeate,  fweet-icented  ; fegments  recurved  ; pedicels  re- 
curved ; ftamens  fhort  ; ftyie  club-fliaped,  triangular  up- 
wards. Berry  icarlet  when  ripe.  It  varies  in  having  broader 
or  narrower  leaves.  A native  of  woods,  particularly  in  hilly 
countries.  2.  C japonica,  grafs-leaved  lilly  of  the  valley. 
Linn.  Jun.  Supp.  204.  Mart.  2.  Poir.  2.  Wiild.  2.  Thunb. 
Elor.  jap. 1 39.  (Monds.Kxmp.  Amoen.  with  a figure.)  “ Sca- 
pus two-edged  ; flowers  in  racemes,  unilateral ; leaves  linear, 
three  times  longer  than  thefcapus.”  Root  perennial,  tuberous. 
Root-leaves  about  ten,  two  feet  long,  drawn  to  a point  at  the 
bottom,  triangular,  ftriated,  bent  back.  Scapus  finely  ftriated, 
feven  inches  long,  quadrangular.  Flowers  white  ; peduncles 
aggregate,  from  two  to  fix  together,  from  one  to  four  flower- 
ed ; brade  lanceolate,  white,  fhorter  than  the  peduncle  ; di- 
vifions  of  the  corolla  lanceolate,  fpreading.  Berry  blue, 
about  the  fize  of  a pea,  egg-fhaped.  Seed  foiitary,  filling 
the  berry.  There  is  a variety  with  leaves  about  feven  inches 
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long,  twice  the  length  of  the  fcapus.  A native  ©f  Japan, 
introduced  into  England  in  1784.  3.  C .fpicata.  Mart.  3. 

Poir.  3.  Wiild.  3.  Thunb.  Jap.  141 . “ Scapus  ftriated  ; 

raceme  fpiked  ; flowers  aggregate.”  Root  perennial,  fibrous. 
Leaves  linear,  narrowed  towards  the  bafe,  fomewhat  obtufe, 
much  ftriated,  longer  than  the  fcapus.  Scapus  from  four 
inches  to  a foot  high,  upright,  fimple,  angular,  ftriated, 
fmooth.  Flowers  violet,  cluftered  without  order  in  a fpike- 
like  raceme  ; peduncles  very  fhort,  cylindrical,  fpreading, 
fmooth,  one-flowered  ; corolla  almoft  globular,  fo  deeply  di- 
vided as  to  appear  fix-petalled  ; divifions  egg-ffiaped,  obtufe, 
concave;  filaments  inferted  into  the  germ,  Thunb.  (recep- 
tacle, Poir.) ; anthers  egg-fhaped,  ereft,  two-celled;  germ 
fix-ftriated,  fmooth  ; ftyie  ere&,  white,  fhorter  than  the  fta- 
mens ; ftigma  fimple.  Fruit  not  fufficiently  known.  A 
native  of  Japan,  flowering  in  September. 

**  Corollas funncl-Jhaped.  Polygonatum,  Tourn. 

4.  C.  verlicillata,  narrow-leaved  Solomon’s  feal.  Linn, 
Sp.  PI.  2.  Mart.  4.  Poir.  4.  Wiild.  4.  Eng.  Bot.  128, 
(Polygonatum;  Hall.  n.  1234.  P.  anguftifolium  non  ra- 
mofum  ; Bauh.  Pin.  303,  Tourn.  Inft.  78.  (3.  ramofum  ; 

Bauh.  Pin.  304.)  “ Leaves  in  whorls.”  Root  perennial, 

flefhy,  creeping.  Stems  two  feet  high,  ered!,  commonly  fim- 
ple, angular,  fmooth,  naked  near  the  bottom.  Leaves  three 
or  four  in  a whorl,  five  or  feven  at  the  top  of  the  Item,  lan- 
ceolate, acute,  feffile,  glaucous  underneath;  ftipules  none. 
Flowers  white,  green  at  the  tip ; peduncles  axillary,  foii- 
tary, flender,  branched,  drooping,  two  or  three-flowered  ; 
corolla  a little  narrowed  at  the  mouth  of  the  tube  ; divifions 
bearded  within  under  the  tip,  rather  obtufe  ; ftamens  fhort, 
inferted  into  the  mouth  of  the  tube  ; ftyie  fhort.  Berry 
globular,  blue.  There  is  a branched  variety,  deferibed  by 
Clufius  and  others  as  a diftinft  fpecies.  A native  of  many 
parts  of  Europe,  of  Scotland,  but  not  of  England.  5.  C, 
polygonatum,  angular  Solomon’s  feal.  Linn.  Sp.  Pi.  3. 
Mart.  5.  Poir.  5.  Wiild.  5.  Flor.  Dan.  tab.  377.  Eng. 
Bot.  2S0.  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  tab.  44.  (Polygonatum  lati- 
folium vulgare  ; Tourn.  Inft.  78.  Hall.  Helv.  n.  1242. 
P.  latifolium  flore  majore  odoro  ; Bauh.  Pin.  303.  Barrel. 
Ic.  7 1 1.)  “ Leaves  alternate,  half-embracing  the  item; 

item  angular;  peduncles  axillary,  generally  one- flowered.” 
Root  perennial,  creeping,  flelhy,  full  of  knots,  which,  when 
cut  obliquely,  are  figured  with  veins,  with  fomewhat  of  the 
appearance  of  a feal,  whence  it  is  faid  to  have  obtained  the 
name  of  Solomon’s  feal.  Stems  feveral,  a foot  and  half 
high,  eredf,  nodding  at  the  top,  fimple,  leafy  half  way 
down,  angular,  fomewhat  two-edged,  zig-zag,  fmooth. 
I^eaves  nerved,  fmooth,  unilateral.  Flowers  white,  with  a 
green  line  down  the  fegments,  nodding,  fweet-fcented : 
* unilateral  on  the  fide  oppofite  the  flowers ; peduncles 
axillary,  foiitary  or  in  pairs,  almoft  always  one-flowered; 
corolla  oblong,  a little  narrowed  in  the  middle;  divifions 
fpreading,  bearded  ; flamens  inferted  into  the  middle  of 
the  tube  ; anthers  projecting  beyond  the  bafe  of  the  divifions  ; 
flyle  half  an  inch  long.  Berry  blue,  with  three  feeds.  A 
native  of  England  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  root  is 
mucilaginous,  and  in  times  of  fcarcity  has  been  made  into 
bread.  It  has  long  been  employed  as  a difeutient  poultice 
to  various  kinds  of  tumours,  but  more  particularly  tobruifes, 
accompanied  with  extra vafation  of  blood  in  the  cellular  mem- 
brane. It  is  alfo  recommended  as  a cofmetic  ; and  in  the 
time  of  Galen  was  ufed  by  women  to  remove  pimples  and 
freckles  of  the  Ikin.  The  berries,  flowers,  and  leaves  are 
extremely  acrid,  and  faid  to  be  poifonous  ; but  Poiret  has 
often  eaten  the  young  fhoots  in  fpring  and  found  them  as 
tender  and  whoiefomc  as  thole  of  afparagus.  C.  C.  multi - 
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{lor: t.  Many-flowered  or  common  Solomon’s  feal.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI. 4.  Mart.  7.  Poir.  6.  Willd.  6.  Flor.  Dan.  tab.  J52 
Eng.  Bot.  tab.  279.  (Polvgonatum  latifolium  maximum;’ 
Bauh.  pin.  303.  Tourn.  Inft.  78.  Hall.  helv.  n.  1245.) 
“ Leaves  alternate,  embracing  the  ftem  , fttm  cylindrical  ; 
peduncles  axillary,  many-flowered.”  Root  perennial,  creep- 
ing, flefliy,  knotted.  Stems  two  feet  high  or  more,  Ample, 
leafy,  nodding.  Leaves  elliptical,  nerved,  a little  paler 
than  thofe  of  C.  polygonatum.  Flowers  white,  green  at 
the  bafe  and  tip  ; peduncles  folitary,  about  five-flowered  ; 
tips  of  the  diviiions  of  the  corolla  fcarcely  bearded  ; flamens 
inferted  into  the  top  of  the  tube;  ftyle  half  an  inch  long. 
Berry  blueifh  black.  A native  of  England  and  other  parts  of 
Europe,  chiefly  in  mountainous  parts  of  the  country.  The 
root  has  fimilar  properties  to  thofe  of  the  preceding 
fpecies ; the  young  (hoots  are  likewife  efculent.  7.  C . hirfa. 
Poir.  7.  Bofc.  aft.  foe.  h.  nat.  Paris.  “ Leaves  alternate, 
a little  embracing  the  ftem  ; ftem  hifpid  ; peduncles  with 
about  three  flowers.”  Root  fpreading.  Stem  about  a foot 
high,  crooked,  angular,  fprinkled  with  white  (tiff  hairs. 
I. eaves  egg-fhaped,  bread,  ending  in  a long  obtufe  point ; 
nerves  of  the  inferior  furface  hairy.  Flowers  nodding,  uni- 
lateral ; peduncles  axillary,  about  an  inch  long,  villous. 
A native  of  North  America,  introduced  into  the  Paris 
garden  in  17S9.  8.  C.  latfolia.  Mur.  fyft.  veg.  334.  Mart. 

6.  Poir.  8.  Willd.  7.  Jactp  Auft.  3.  tab.  232.  “ Leaves 

alternate,  embracing  the  ftem,  acuminate;  fttm  angular; 
peduncles  axillary,  many- flowered.”  This  fpecies  has  the 
habit  of  C.  multiflora,  the  flowers  of  C.  polygonatum, 
and  the  leaves  of  C.majalis.  Root  fmall,  fpreading,  flefliy, 
very  mucilaginous.  Stem  a foot  and  a half  or  two  feet  high, 
cylindrical  at  the  bafe,  then  angular  to  the  fummit.  Leaves 
egg  fliaped,  much  nerved,  quite  entire  ; nerves  of  the  under 
furface  (lightly  villous  when  viewed  through  a lens.  Flowers 
three  times  larger  than  thofe  of  C.  multiflora,  white,  green 
at  the  top,  and  marked  lengthwife  with  greenifli  lines,  nod- 
ding ; peduncles  (lightly  villous ; ftamens  attached  to  the 
middle  of  the  tube.  Berry  globular,  blueifh  black.  Seeds 
three  or  four,  fometimes  five,  in  each  cell.  A native  of 
Auftria,  on  woody  mountains. 

***  Corollas  wheel-JJjaped.  Smilaces,  Tourn. 

9.  C.  racemofa.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  5.  Mart.  8.  Poir.  9.  Willd.  8, 
Bot.  Mag.  tab.  899.  (Polygonatum  racemofum ; Corn. 
Canad.  36.  tab.  37.  Pluk.  Aim.  301.  tab.  311.  fig.  2.) 
“ Leaves  fefiile ; raceme  terminal,  compound.”  Linn. 
“ Leaves  alternate,  fefiile,  egg-fhaped,  acuminate  ; panicle 
terminal,  naked.”  Wiilld.  Stem  two  or  three  feet  high, 
ft  iff,  angular,  flattened,  zig-zag.  Leaves  nerved,  thin,  flexi- 
ble, green  on  both  fides,  (lightly  ciliated  at  the  edges. 
Flowers  white,  very  fmall,  on  fmall  alternate  branches,  with 
fhort  peduncles  ; corolla  open,  divided  almoft  to  the  bafe  •, 
diviiions  egg-fhaped,  a little  (horterthan  the  ftamens  ; anthers 
large,  yellowifh.  Berries  fmall,  red.  A native  of  North 
America,  called  Oiole  Nowote,  child’s  phyfic,  by  the  Che- 
rokee Indians.  It  is  a hardy  perennial,  eafily  propagated 
by  parting  the  roots,  but  thrives  mod  in  a light  foil  and 
fhady  Situation.  10.  C .Jlellata.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  6.  Mart.  9. 
Poir.  10.  Willd.  9.  (Polygonatum  virginianum.  Moris, 
hill.  3.  tab.  4.  fig.  7.  P.  canadenfe  ; Corn.  Canad.  tab.  33.) 
“ Leaves  embracing  the  ftem,  numerous.”  Linn.  “ Leaves 
alternate,  embracing  the  ftem,  elliptical,  fomewhat  acute  ; 
raceme  terminal,  fimple.”  Willd.  Root  white,  fpreading 
horizontally.  Stem  about  two  feet  high,  thick,  not  angular, 
weak,  almoft  hollow  within.  Leaves  growing  very  near 
together,  large,  even  furfaced,  fmooth,  (lightly  ciliated, 
green  on  both  Tides.  Flowers  white,  in  a clofe  fpike ; 


corolla  large,  open,  deflate,  divided  almoft  to  the  bottom  ; 
fegments  linear,  obtufe,  ftamens  half  the  length  of  the 
Corolla  ; filaments  capillary  ; anthers  yellow,  fmall,  roundifli ; 
ftyle  the  length  of  the  ftamens  ; ftigma  obtufe.  Berries 
red.  A native  of  North  America.  11.C .trifoliata.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  7.  Mart.  10.  Poir.  11.  Willd.  10.  (C.  floribus 
racemofis,  foiiis  ovatis  oblongis  ; Gmel.  Sib.  1.  tab.  6.) 
“ Leaves  embracing  the  ftem,  in  threes ; raceme  terminal, 
fimple.”  Root  perennial,  long,  jointed,  knotty,  with  (hort 
(lender  filaments  at  each  joint.  Stem  about  three  or  four 
inches  high,  (lender,  crooked.  Leaves  generally  three 
together,  oblong,  rarely  lanceolate,  rather  acute,  even-fu:- 
faced,  fmooth,  nerved,  green  on  both  fides.  Flowers  fmall, 
on  long  fimple  peduncles  ; corolla  open,  deeply  divided  ; 
divifions  ovate-acute  ; ftamens  very  (hort,  inferted  into  the 
receptacle;  germ  roundifh.  Berries  red,  round.  Seeds  two 
or  three,  yellowifh,  compreffed,  pointed.  A native  of  the 
foreftsin  Siberia.  12.  C.  1 bifolia.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  8.  Mart.  1 1. 
Poir.  12.  Willd.  It.  Flor.  Dan.  tab.  291.  Bot.  Mag, 
PI.  510.  (Lilium  convallium  minus;  Bauh.  pin.  304. 
Barrel.  Icon.  1212.  Unifolium;  Hall.  helv.  n.  1240.) 

“ Leaves  heart-fliaped  ; flowers  tetrandrous.”  Root  peren- 
nial, fmall,  iibrous,  creeping.  Root-leaves  folitary,  on  long 
petioles,  fpringing  from  diftant  parts  of  the  root.  Stem 
from  a different  part  of  the  root,  two  or  three  inches  high, 
(lender,  (lightly  angular.  Stem  leaves  generally  two,  pe- 
tioled,  a little  nerved,  heart-fliaped,  acute,  with  two  round- 
ed lobes  and  fome  ftiff  hairs  at  the  bafe.  Flowers  white, 
fmall,  ffiorter  than  the  peduncles  ; peduncles  very  (lender, 
quite  Ample,  fometimes  two  together,  from  the  axil  of  a 
fmall  fcale  at  fheir  bafe  ; corolla  deeply  four  cleft  ; divifions 
oval,  open  ; ftamens  four  ; filaments  long  ; anthers  fmall, 
ftiorter  than  the  corolla  ; ftyle  (hort,  thick  ; ftigma  (lightly 
bifid  or  trifid.  Berries  red,  fmall,  two  or  three-celled.  A 
native  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  Europe,  abundant  in 
Sweden.  Poiret  obferves  that  thepetioled  leaves  are  a rare 
Angularity  in  the  family  of  the  Liliaceae. 

Propagation  and  Culture. — The  lilly  of  the  valley  requires 
a loofe  fandy  foil  and  a fhady  fituation.  It  is  propagated 
by  parting  the  roots  in  autumn,  placing  the  fets  a foot 
afunder.  This  (hould  be  done  every  third  or  fourth  year ; 
their  flowers  will  elfe  be  fmall  and  few.  All  the  forts  of 
Solomon’s  feal  are  hardy.  They  prefer  a -light  foil  and 
fhady  fituation,  and  are  proper  to  ornament  plantations  which 
are  not  crowded  with  fhnibs.  They  are  propagated  in  the 
fame  manner  and  require  the  fame  treatment  as  the  lilly  of 
the  valley.  Miller. 

CONVENiE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Gan!, 
who  derived  their  name  from  the  Latin  convenire.  They 
were  eftablifhed  by  Pompey,  after  his  return  from  the  Spa- 
nifh  war,  againft  Sertorius,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees. 
Their  country  is  Cominges. 

CONVENT,  from  the  Latin  convenlus,  meeting,  of  con- 
venire,  to  come  together  ; a monaftery  of  religious,  of  either 
fex.  See  Monastery. 

Convents  are  very  numerous  in  Greece,  as  well  as  in  many 
Popifh  countries ; and  they  are  generally,  though  not  uni- 
verfally,  fancluaries  confecrated  to  ignorance,  (uperftition, 
and  mod  frequently  to  (loth.  In  the  Grecian  iflands,  the 
monks  are  denominated  ca/oyers,  from  y.aXo,-,  halos,  good, 
and  y's^o;,  geros,  old  man,  q.  d.  good  old  man.  However, 
the  Grecian  convents  are  the  habitations,  not  merely  of  old 
men,  but  of  young  boys,  from  10  to  12  years  of  age,  cloath- 
ed  in  the  habit,  which  confifts  of  a plain  long  black  gown, 
confined  by  a girdle. 

CONVENT  A Pacta.  See  Pacta. 

CONVENTI,  Giulio  Cesare,  in  Biography , a Bolog- 
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nefe  fculptor,  who  is  fpoken  of  in  high  term3  by  Malvafia, 
in  his  defcription  of  the  magnificent  funeral  of  Agoftino 
Caracci,  upon  which  occafion  Convent!  modelled  a beauti- 
ful figure  of  virtue,  which,  with  another,  perforiifying  ho- 
nour, was  reprefented,  crowning  with  laurel,  the  bull  of  the 
deceafed  artift.  The  celebrated  fculptor,  Algardi,  re- 
ceived his  fir  11  inftruftion  in  modelling  from  this  mailer, 
Malvafia. 

CONVENTICLE,  a d;minutive  of  convent , denoting, 
properly,  a cabal,  or  fecret  afiembly,  of  a part  of  the  monks 
of  a convent,  to  make  a brigue  or  party  in  the  eleftlon  of 
an  abbot. 

From  the  ill  ufe  oi  thefe  affemblies,  the  word  is  come 
into  difrepute  ; and  now  Hands  for  any  mifchievous,  fedi- 
tious,  or  irregular  affembly.  F.  Doucine  obferves,  the  oc- 
cidentals always  eileemed  the  filth  general  council  an  unlaw- 
ful conventicle.  The  term  conventicle  is  faid,  by  fdme,  to 
have  been  fir  It  applied  in  England  to  the  lchools  of  Wick- 
liff,  and  has  been  fince  ufed  to  fignify  the  religious  affem- 
blies  of  all  in  this  covmtry,  who  do  not  conform  to  the 
eftablilhed  doftrines  and  worlhip  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land. 

Conventicle,  however,  in  drift  propriety,  denotes  an  un- 
lawful affembly  ; and  cannot,  therefore,  be  juftly  applied 
to  the  legal  affemblies  of  proceftant  diffenters,  in  places  of 
worihip  certified,  or  licenftd,  according  to  the  requifitions  of 
law.  See  Toleration. 

This  term  occurs  in  the  ftatutes  2 Hen.  IV.  c.  15,  and 
1 Hen.  VI.  c.  ,3  ; and  16  Car.  II.  c.  4.  (A.  D.  1664), 
which  ftatute  was  made  to  prevent  and  fupprefs  conventicles. 
This llatute, which  was  enafted  for  three  years, havingexpired, 
was  revived  A.F>.  1670,  by  22  Car. II.  c.  1.  which  enafted, 
that  if  any  perfons  of  the  age  of  fixteen  years,  fubjecls  of 
this  kingdom,  lhall  be  prefent  at  any  conventicle,  where 
there  are  five  or  more  affembled,  they  fhall  be  fined  $s.  for 
the  firft.  offence,  and  i or.  for  the  fecond;  and  perfons  preach- 
ing incur  a penalty  of  20/.  for  the  firft,  and  40/.  for  the 
fecond  offence.  Alfo,  fuffering  a meeting  to  be  held  in  a 
tioufe,  &c.  is  liable  to  20/.  penalty.  Juftices  of  peace,  on 
the  oath  of  two  witneffes,  or  any  other  fufficient  proof,  may 
record  the  offence  under  their  hands  and  feals,  and  this  re- 
cord fhall  be  taken  in  law  for  a full  and  perfeft  conviftion, 
and  fhall  be  certified  at  the  next  quarter-fefiions..  They, 
and  alfo  conftables,  head  borougljs,  &c.  have  power  to  en- 
ter fuch  houfes,  and  feize  perfons  affembled,  &c.  And  if 
they  negleft  their  duty,  they  fhall  forfeit  100/.  And  if 
any  conftable,  &c.  know  of  fuch  meetings,  and  do  not 
inform  a juftice  of  peace,  or  chief  magiftrate,  &c.  he  fhall 
forfeit  5 /. 

“ One  claufe  in  this  aft,”  fays  Mr.  Hume  (Hift.  vol.  vii. 
p.457,)  “ is  remarkable ; that  if  any  difpute  fhould  arife 
with  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  any  part  of  the  aft, 
the  judges  fhould  always  explain  the  doubt  in  the  fenfe  leaft 
favourable  to  conventicles  ; it  being  the  intention  of  parlia- 
ment entirely  to  fupprefs  them.  Such  was  the  2eal  of  the 
commons,  that  they  violated  the  plaineil  and  molt  eftablifh- 
cd  maxims  of  civil  policy,  which  require,  that  in  all  crimi- 
nal profecutions,  favour  fhould  always  be  given  to  the  pri- 
foner.”  The  perfecution  under  this  aft  continued  to  be  very 
fevere,  till  the  operation  of  the  aft  was  fufpended  by  the 
exercife  of  a difpenfing  power,  and  the  king’6  declaration  of. 
indulgence,  A.  D.  1671—2.  However,  alderman  Love, 
member  for  the  city  of  London,  in  the  name  of  the  dif- 
fenters.; difavowed  the  difpenfing  power,  though  it  had  been 
exercifed  in  their  favour,  becaufe,  as  he  declared  in  his 
fpeech,  “ he  had  rather  go  without  his  own  defired  liberty, 
than  have  it  in  n way  fo  deftruftive  of  the  liberties  of  his 


country,  and  the  proteftant  intereft  ; and  this  (he  faid)  was 
the  fenfe  of  the  main  body  of  diffenters.”  At  length  it 
was  ordained,  by  the  ftat.  1 W.  & M.  ft.  x.  c.  tS.  that 
proteftant  diffenters  fhall  be  exempted  from  penalties;  though 
if  they  meet  in  a houfe  with  the  doors  locked,  barred,  or 
bolted,  fuch  diffenters  fhall  have  no  benefit  from  that  fta- 
tute. By  ftat.  to  Anne,  c.  2.  officeis  of  the  government, 
&c.  prefent  at  any  conventicle,  at  which  there  fhall  be  ten 
perfons,  if  the  royal  family  be  not  prayed  for  in  exprefs 
words,  fhall  forfeit  40/.  and  be  difabltd.  See  Noncon- 
formists anil  Toleration. 

CONVENTION,  in  our  Law-Book s,  is  ufed  when  a 
parliament  is  called,  which  fits  and  is  diffolved  without  any 
aft  pafftd,  or  judgment  given.  It  is  then  faid  not  to  be  a 
feffioti  of  parliament,  but  a convention.  See  Convention 
infra. 

Convention  of  Rouen,  the  fame  with  burfe  of  Rouen. 

Convention,  a treaty,  contraft,  or  agreement  between 
two  or  more  parties.  See  Contract. 

Every  convention  between  men,  provided  it  be  not 
contrary  to  honefty,  and  good  manners,  produces  a na- 
tural obligation,  and  makes  the  performance  a point  of  con- 
fcience. 

Every  convention  has  either  a name,  and  a caufe  or  cou- 
fideration,  or  it  has  none  : in  the  firft  cafe,  it  obliges  civilly 
and  naturally  ; in  the  latter  only  naturally. 

Conventions  entre  f over  aim  pour  reflitution  ekes  deferteurs , 
conventions  among  fovereigns  for  veftitution  of  deferters. 
By  thefe  forts  of  conventions,  the  deferters  from  all  armies 
are  taken  up  or  arrefted,  if  they  get  into  the  territories  of  a 
power,  that  is  in  agreement  with  that  whofe  colours  they 
have  deferted.  Notice  is  given  to  the  neareft  commandant, 
who  fhould  fend  people  to  find  the  deferters  at  the  expence 
of  the  corps,  and  fhould  pay  thofe  who  took  them  up,  for 
their  fuftenance  or  fupport  during  the  time  of  their  deten- 
tion. 

Convention  fecretes  entre  les  officers  d’un  corps,  fecret 
conventions  among  the  officers  of  a corps.  See  Concor- 
dat. 

Secret  conventions  are  alfo  made  in  a treaty  of  peace, 
reciprocally  agreed  on,  and  concluded  between  the  par- 
ties, who  have  received  powers  to  treat.  Then  thefe  con- 
ventions remain  fecret  and  concealed,  till  what  was  agreed 
on  between  the  treating  and  contrafting  parties  is  put  in  ex- 
ecution. 

Convention  is  much  ufed  both  in  ancient  and  modem 
pleadings,  for  an  agreement  or  covenant. 

In  the  book  of  rolls  of  the  manor  of  Hatfield  in  York- 
fhire,  we  have  a record  of  a pleafant  convention,  anno  11 
Edw.  III.  between  Robert  de  Roderham,  and  John  de 
Ithen  ; the  latter  of  whom  fold  the  devil  in  a firing  for 
three-pence  halfpenny  to  the  former,  to  be  delivered  on  the 
fourth  day  after  the  convention  ; when,  the  purchafer  mak- 
ing his  demand,  the  feller  refufed  to  give  him  livery,  to  the 
great  lofs  (as  the  record  reprefents  it),  of  forty  (hillings  to 
the  purchafer,  &c.  But  it  appearing  to  the  court,  that 
fuch  a plea  does  not  lie  among  Chriftians,  the  parties  were 
adjourned  to  hell  for  judgment. 

Convention  is  alio  the  name  given  to  an  extraordinary 
affembly  of  parliament,  or  of  the  (fates  of  the  realm,  held 
without  the  king’s  writ.  Of  this  kind  was  the  parliament 
which  reftored  Charles  II.  This  parliament  met  above  a 
month  before  his  return,  the  lords  by  their  own  authority, 
and  the  commons,  in  purfuance  of  writs  iffued  in  the  name 
of  the  keepers  of  the  liberty  of  England,  by  authority  of 
parliament ; and  fat  full  feven  months  after  his  reftoration, 
and  enafted  feverai  laws  (till  in  force. 
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The  r.ccefiity  of  the  cafe,  in  this  indance,  fuperfeded  all 
law  ; for  if  they  had  not  fo  met,  it  was  morally  impoffible 
that  the  kingdom  fhould  have  been  fettled  in  peace.  After 
the  king’s  return,  the  firft  thing  that  was  done,  was  to  paf3 
an  aft,  declaring  this  to  be  a good  parliament,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  defeft  of  the  king’s  writs.  (Stat.  12  Car.  II.  c.  I.) 
Neverthelefs,  though  the  king  himfelf,  who  alone  had  a 
right  to  objeft,  confented  to  wave  the  objection,  it  was  at 
that  time  a great  doubt  among  the  lawyers  (i  Sid.  I.)  whe- 
ther even  this  healing  aft  made  it  a good  parliament,  and 
held  by  very  many,  fays  judge  Blackllone,  in  the  negative  : 
though,  as  he  adds,  it  feems  to  have  been  too  nice  a fcruple. 
And  yet,  out  of  abundant  caution,  it  was  thought  neceffary 
to  confirm  its  afts  in  the  next  parliament,  by  ftatute  13 
Car.  II.  c.  7.  & c.  14. 

The  convention  of  edates,  in  16SS,  after  the  retreat  of 
king  Janies  II.  upon  mature  deliberation,  came  to  a conclu- 
lion,  that  king  James,  by  his  practices  here,  and  his  flight 
hence,  had  abdicated  the  kingdom  ; and  that  the  throne  was 
vacant  3 and  therefore  devolved  to  king  William  and  queen 
Mary.  Upon  this  their  afTembly  expired  as  a convention, 
and  was  converted  into  a parliament. 

In  this  cafe,  the  lords  and  commons,  by  theirown  authority, 
and  upon  the  fummons  of  the  prince  of  Orange  (afterwards 
king  William)  met  in  a convention,  and  therein  difpofed  of 
the  king  and  the  kingdom.  On  this  occafion,  the  peers  and 
bifliops,  to  the  number  of  near  90,  addrcffed  the  prince, 
defiring  him  to  fummon  a convention  by  circular  letters.  In 
order  to  fatisfy  his  mind  by  a more  general  and  exprefs  de- 
claration of  the  public  confent,.  the  following  judicious  ex- 
pedient was  adopted.  All  the  members  who  had  fitten  in 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  during  any  parliament  of  Charles 
II.,  were  invited  to  meet ; and  to  them  were  added  the 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  fifty  of  the  common  council  of  Lon- 
don. This  was  regarded  as  the  moll  proper  reprefentative 
of  the  people  that  could  be  fummoned  during  the  prefent 
emergency.  They  unanimonfly  voted  the  fame  addrefs  with 
the  lords.  The  prince,  being  thus  fupported  by  all  the  le- 
gal authority  which  could  poifibly  be  obtained  in  this  critical 
conjuncture,  wrote  circular  letters  to  the  counties  and  cor- 
porations of  England,  and  his  orders  were  univerfally  com- 
plied with.  Accordingly,  the  Englilh  convention  was  af- 
fembled,  June  22,  16S9,  and  a vote  was  palled  in  a few  days 
by  a great  majority  of  the  commons,  and  fent  up  to  the 
peers  for  their  concurrence.  The  words  which  exprelfed  it 
were  thefe,  “that  king  James  II.  having  endeavoured  to 
fubvert  the  conltitution  of  the  kingdom,  by  breaking  the 
original  contraft  between  king  and  people  ; and  having,  by 
the  advice  of  Jefuits,  and  other  wicked  perfons,  violated 
the  fundamental  laws,  and  withdrawn  himfelf  out  of  the 
kingdom,  has  abdicated  the  government,  and  that  the 
throne  is  thereby  vacant.”  (See  Abdication.)  The  vote 
was  carried  to  the  upper  houfe,  and  there  met  with  great 
oppofition.  After  long  debate,  and  free  conference  between 
the  houfes,  and  after  having  obtained  the  fentiments  of  the 
prince,  with  regard  to  the  fettlement  of  the  government, 
the  chief  parties  agreed,  and  the  convention  palled  a bill; 
in  which  they  fettled  the  crown  on  the  prince  and  princefs 
of  Orange ; the  foie  adminiftration  to  remain  in  the  prince  : 
the  princefs  of  Denmark  to  fucceed  after  the  death  of  the 
prince  and  princefs  of  Orange  ; her  pofterity  after  thofe  of 
the  princefs,  but  before  thofe  of  the  prince  by  any  other 
wife.  The  convention  annexed  to  this  fettlement  of  the 
crown,  a declaration  of  rights,  where  all  the  points  which 
had  of  late  years  been  difputed  between  the  king  and  peo- 
ple, were  finally  determined ; and  the  powers  of  royal  pre- 


rogative were  more  narrowly  circumfcribed,  and  more  exaft- 
ly  defined,  than  in  any  former  period  of  the  Englilh  govern- 
ment. See  Constitution. 

This  convention  was  affembled  upon  a fimilar  principle  of 
necefiity  with  that  of  the  reiteration  ; that  is,  upon  a full 
conviftion,  that  king  James  had  abdicated  the  government, 
and  that  the  throne  was  thereby  vacant ; which  luppoiition 
ot  the  individual  members  was  confirmed  by  their  concur- 
rent refolution,  when  they  aftually  alfembled.  In  fuch  a 
cafe  as  the  palpable  vacancy  of  the  throne,  it  follows  “ ex 
neceffitate  rei,”  that  the  form  of  the  royal  writs  mull  be  laid 
alide,  otherwile  no  parliament  can  ever  meet  again.  Let 
us  luppofe,  for  the  fake  of  argument,  that  the  whole  royal 
line  fliouid  at  any  time  fail,  and  become  extinft,  which 
would  indifputably  vacate  the  throne  ; in  this  fituation,  it 
feems  reafonable  to  prefume,  that  the  body  of  the  nation, 
confiding  of  lords  and  commons,  would  have  a right  to 
meet  and  fettle  the  government,  otherwife  there  rnufl  be 
no  government  at  all.  Upon  this,  and  no  ether  principle, 
fays  judge  Blackllone,  did  the  convention  in  1689  affemble. 
The  vacancy  of  the  throne  was  precedent  to  their  meeting, 
without  any  royal  fummons,  not  in  coniequence  of  it.  They 
did  not  alfemble  without  writ,  and  then  make  the  throne 
vacant ; but,  the  throne  being  previoufly  vacant  by  the 
king’s  abdication,  they  alfembled  without  writ,  as  they  mull 
do  if  they  alfembled  at  all.  Had  the  throne  been  fuli,  their 
meeting  would  not  have  been  regular  ; but,  as  it  was  really 
empty,  fuch  meeting  became  abfolutely  necelfary.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  is  declared  by  ftatute  1 W.  Sc  M.  ft.  1.  c.  1. 
that  this  convention  was  really  the  two  houfes  of  parlia- 
ment, notwithftanding  the  want  of  writs,  or  other  defefts ' 
of  form. 

A fimilar  convention,  by  circular  letters  from  the  prince., 
was  fummoned  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  22d  of  March  1689. 
As  foon  as  the  purpofe  of  this  convention  was  difeovered, 
the  earl  of  Balcarras,  and  vifeount  Dundee,  leaders  of  the 
tories,  withdrew  from  the  city  ; and  the  convention  having 
paffed  a bold  and  decifive  vote,  that  king  James,  by  his 
mal-adminiftration  and  abufe  of  power,  had  forfeited  all  title 
to  the  crown,  they  made  a tender  of  the  royal  dignity  to 
the  prince  and  princefs  of  Orange. 

The  conftitution  of  Great  Britain  having  placed  the  re- 
prefentation  of  the  nation,  and  the  exprelfion  of  the  national 
will  in  the  parliament,  no  ether  meeting  or  convention,  even 
of  every  individual  in  the  kingdom,  would  be  a competent 
organ  to  expreft  that  will ; and  meetings  of  fuch  a nature 
tending  merely  to  fedition,  and  to  delude  the  people  into  an 
imaginary  affertion  of  rights,  which  they  had  before  dele- 
gated to  their  reprefentatives  in  parliament,  could  only  tend 
to  anarchy  and  confufion  ; and  to  overturn  every  fettled 
principle  of  government. 

Accordingly,  an  aft  of  parliament  was  paffed  in  Ireland, 
in  the  year  1793,  to  prevent  any  fuch  meetings  or  conven- 
tions ; and  a few  ignorant  individuals,  who  in  the  fame  year 
had  dared  to  affemble  under  that  title  in  Scotland,  were 
quickly  difperfed,  and  their  leaders  convifted  of  fedi» 
tious  practices  ; for  which  they  were  fentenced  to  tranfport- 
ation. 

CONVENTIONAL  Estates  for  Life,  are  thofe  that 
are  exprefsly  created  by  the  acts  of  the  parties,  in  contra- 
diftinftion  to  fuch  as  are  merely  lega/4  or  enafted  by  con« 
ftruftion  and  operation  of  law.  See  Estate. 

Conventional  Subrogation.  See  Subrogation. 

CONVENTION  ARY  Rents,  in  Rural  Economy,  is  a 
term  which  is  fomerimes  applied  to  the  referved  rents  of  life 
leafes,  See  Lease, 
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CONVENTIONS  Facienda,  in  Law,  is  a writ  which 
lies  for  the  breach  of  any  covenant  in  writing.  Fitzherbert 
calls  it  a writ  of  covenant. 

CONVENTUAL,  fomething  belonging  to  a convent. 
See  Coenobite, 

Conventual  is  particularly  ufed,  fince  the  year  1250, 
for  a religious  who  actually  relides  in  a convent  ; in  contra- 
diilinftion  to  thol'e  who  are  only  gnells,  or  are  entertained 
there,  or  are  in  pofTelTion  of  benefices  depending  on  the 
houfe. 

Conventual  likewife  denotes  a clafs  of  the  order  of 
Francifcans,  who  adopted  the  relaxation  introduced  into 
that  order  by  pope  Innocent  IV.  which  allowed  of  property 
and  poffeffions  in  their  community.  They  were  fo  called  in 
oppofition  to  the  “ Brethren  of  the  Observance.”  This 
divifion  took  place  in  the  year  1368. 

Conventual  Churchy  denotes  a church  that  confifls  of 
regular  clerks,  profeffing  fome  order  of  religion  ; or  of  dean 
and  chapter,  or  other  focieties  of  Spiritual  men. 

Conventual  Prior , differs  from  a claujiral prior,  in  that 
the  former  has  the  full  right  and  authority  of  an  abbot ; 
the  only  difference  between  them  being  in  the  name  : where- 
as the  clauftral  prior  is  a dependent  of  the  abbot,  and  derives 
all  his  authority  from  him. 

The  conventual  prior  is  obliged  to  take  prieft’s  orders  in  a 
year,  or  at  moft  in  two  years,  from  the  day  of  his  admiffion  : 
in  default  whereof,  the  benefice  becomes  vacant.  Some 
priories  are  actually  conventual,  i.  e.  they  are  (locked  with 
religious  : others  are  only  conventual  in  hahitu,  v.  gr.  where 
there  have  been  no  religious  during  the  fpace  of  forty  years : 
the  continuance  of  one  fingle  religious,  keeps  the  priory  con- 
ventual aftu ; for,  in  default  of  one,  the  priory  becomes 
fimple.  See  Prior. 

By  a declaration  of  the  king  of  France,  in  1680,  it  was 
decided,  that  a conventuality  never  degenerates,  or  ceafes, 
while  there  are  regular  places  fubfifting  in  it  for  twelve  re- 
ligious, with  revenues  for  their  fupport. 

Conventual  Auditors.  See  Auditor. 

CONVERGENCY  of  Meridians,  in  Geographical  Sur- 
veying, is  the  angle  formed  between  the  meridian  of  any 
place  and  the  parallel  to  the  meridian  of  any  other  place, 
drawn  through  the  firft  mentioned  place.  Thus,  if  P ( Plate 
II.  Surveying,  fg.  10.)  be  the  pole  of  the  earth,  E Qji  portion 
of  the  equator,  P E a meridian  drawn  through  a place  or 
Ration  G,  and  P Q^a  meridian  drawn  through  another  place 
R : then,  if  G R be  a portion  of  a great  circle  palling 
through  the  places  G and  R,  and  ah  be  a portion  of  a fmall 
circle  palling  through  G,  parallel  to  the  meridian  of  R 
(PQ_),  or  perpendicular  to  the  great  circle p R,  which  is 
itfelf  a perpendicular  to  the  meridian  P in  the  point  R, 
then  is  the  angle  «GP  the  angle  of  convergency  of  the  two 
meridians  P G and  P R,  at  the  place  G.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  at  the  equator  any  two  meridians,  as  E P and 
Q P,  are  parallel  to  each  other  ; but  on  their  departure  from 
thence,  they  converge  more  and  more  as  they  approach  to- 
wards the  pole,  where  the  angle  of  convergency  (a  G P)  be- 
comes equal  to  the  angle  of  longitude  E P It  may  alfo 
be  remarked,  that  the  angle  of  convergency,  augmented  by 
the  excefs  of  the  three  angles  of  a lpherical  triangle  above  iSo°, 
is  equal  to  the  angle  of  longitude  at  the  pole,  on  a fphere. 
.Phil.  Tranf.  1787,  p,  218.  The  principles  for  applying 
this  to  an  ellipfoid  figure  of  the  earth,  or  to  any  other  given 
fpheroid,  may  be  found  in  Mudge  and  Dalby’s  Trig.  Sur- 
vey, vol.  i.  art.  60,  &c. 

The  late  general  Roy  (Phil.  Tranf.  1787,  p.  216.)  has 
explained  the  mode  of  applying  the  convergency  of  two  me- 


ridians, obtained  by  reciprocally  obferving  the  azimuth  of  a 
Ration  on  each,  from  the  other,  compared  with  the  meridian 
there  (determined  by  obfervations  of  the  pole-ftar).  to  the 
finding  of  the  difference  of  longitude,  or  angle  at  the  pole  be- 
tween the  meridians  of  thofe  two  Rations,  by  a method 
fomewhat  different  from  that  recommended  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Mitchell.  Phil.  Tranf.  Ivi.  In  the  progrefs  of  the  Go- 
vernment Trigonometrical  Survey,  this  method  was  firll  ap- 
plied m the  finding  of  the  difference  of  longitude  between 
Botlev  Hill  llation  in  Surrey  (iat.  51°  16'  4 1 f N.  and 
long.  o°  o'  3"  E.  of  Greenwich  Royal  Oblervatory)  and 
GoudhurR  lteeple  in  Kent,  about  23  miles  diftant  ; as  alfo 
for  fettling  the  latitude  of  the  latter  place.  Phil.  Tranf. 
X790,  p.  206.  It  was  afterwards  applied,  in  a moft  com- 
plete manner,  to  the  determination  of  the  difference  of  longi- 
tude between  Beachy  Head  Ration  in  Sulitx  (lat.  50°  44' 
23.7",  long.  o°  15'  1 1. 9"  E.),  and  Dunnofe  llation  in  the 
Ille  of  Wight,  wherein  the  bearing  of  each  of  thefe  places, 
with  the  meridian  of  the  other,  was  accurately  fettled  by 
obfervation,  although  the  places  are  more  than  64  miles 
apart ; and  whence,  the  length  of  a degree  of  a great  circle 
of  the  earth,  perpendicular  to  the  meridian  in  latitude  5 o'* 
41',  was  calculated  to  be  61182.3  Englilh  fathoms.  The 
latitude  of  Dunnofe  llation,  as  determined  by  this  operation, 
has  fmee  been  verified  by  a feries  of  accurate  obfervations, 
made  with  a capital  zenith  ledlor,  the  lait  work  of  the  cele- 
brated Ramfden,  and  has  been  found  to  err  only  of  a 
fecond  in  defedl.  See  Dunnose.  This  method  of  deter- 
mining longitudes  of  ilations,  by  the  convergency  of  meri- 
dians, has  fince  been  applied  to  finding  the  longitudes  and 
latitudes  of  Black-Down  llation  in  Dorfetfhirc,  long.  2® 
32'  22.4"  W.  lat.  51°  41'  14.7"  N.  of  Butterton  llation  in 
Devonfhire,  long.  30  52'  47.5",  lat.  50°  24'  47.2",  and  of 
St.  Agnes  Beacon  in  Cornwall,  long.  50  11'  55.7",  and  lat. 
50°  18'  27.9".  Phil.  Tranf.  1F00.  But  thefe  dedudlions 
leem  not  to  have  all  the  pretentions  to  accuracy,  of  which 
the  method  is  lufceptible,  for  want  of  reciprocal  obferva- 
tions ; the  three  lall  Rations  being  fo  chofen  as  to  be  all  in- 
vifible  from  each  other  : and  although  the  firll  of  them  is 
vifible  from  Dunnofe,  that  llation  was  not  vifited  again,  for 
the  purpofe  of  completing  the  obfervations  ; but  one  of  the 
angles  of  this,  and  both  the  angles  of  the  other  two  polar 
triangles,  were  made  to  depend  on  thofe  of  the  intermediate 
chains  of  triangles.  It  is  with  the  utmoft  regret  that  we 
obferve  any  opportunities  omitted  of  fubmitting  this  grand 
trigonometrical  furvey  to  all  the  pofiible  tells  of  its  accuracy, 
or  of  colledling  and  recording  obfervations,  likely  to  be  of 
future  ufe  in  drawing  conclullons  relative  to  the  anomalies  in 
the  figure  of  the  earth.  The  writer  of  this,  from  having  af- 
filled  in  the  making  of  fome  hundreds  of  obfervations  with 
the  admirable  theodolites,  which  are  in  the  hands  of  major 
William  Mudge,  and  his  able  affiftants  employed  on  the  tri- 
gonometrical furvey,  and  from  having  been  a witnefs  to  the 
great  (kill  and  pains  with  which  they  are  always  ufed  by  thefe 
gentlemen,  and  from  having  fince  applied  his  multiplied  obfer- 
vations in  accurately  calculating  the  fituation  of  many  dif- 
ferent objefts,  by  feries  of  4 or  5,  and  in  fome  cafes  10  or  12, 
independent  triangles,  is  enabled  to  affert,  that  an  extreme 
degree  of  accuracy  in  the  dillances  and  horizontal  angles  may 
be  obtained  in  this  furvey,  perhaps  unparalltlled  in  any  fimi- 
lar  undertaking.  He  laments,  therefore,  that  Ramfden’s 
fine  zenith  feiftor  (defcribed  Phil.  Tranf.  3804)  fhould, 
during  any  favourable  feafon  of  the  year,  lie  idle  in  the 
Tower,  inftead  of  being  employed  in  determining  the  aftual 
latitudes,  and,  with  a theodolite,  making  pole-liar  obferva- 
tions, for  obtaining  the  correfl  azimuths  of  all  the  many 
.3  principal 
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principal  ftations,  whofe  horizontal  bearings  and  diftances 
have  been  fo  very  accurately  fettled  in  this  forvey  ; which 
does  equal  honour  to  the  government  that  patronizes  it,  and 
to  the  gentlemen  by  whom  it  is  conduced. 
CONVERGING  Curves.  See  Curve. 

Converging,  or  Convergent  Lines,  in  Geometry,  are 
thofe  which  continually  approximate,  or  whofe  ditlance  be- 
comes continually  Ids  and  lefs  : in  oppofition  to  divergent 
lines,  whofe  dilfance  becomes  continually  greater.  Lines 
that  converge  one  way,  diverge  the  other. 

Converging  Rays,  in  Dioptrics,  are  thofe  rays  which  in 
their  paffage  out  of  one  medium  into  another,  of  a different 
denfitv,  are  refradled  towards  one  another ; fo  that,  if  far' 
enough  continued,  they  will  meet  in  a point,  or  focus. 

All  convex  lenfes  make  the  rays  converge,  and  concave 
ones  diverge,  i.  e.  the  one  inflects  them  towards  a centre, 
and  the  other  dcfle&s  them  from  it  ; and  the  more,  as  fuch 
lenfes  are  portions  of  fmaller  fpheres.  On  which  proper- 
ties, all  the  effedts  of  lenfes,  microfcopes,  telefcopes,  & c. 
depend. 

Ray3  coming  converging  out  of  a denftr  medium  into  a 
rarer,  become  more  convergent,  and  concur  fooner  than  if 
they  were  to  continue  their  motion  through  the  firft.  Rays 
coming  converging  out  of  a rarer  into  a denfer  medium,  con- 
verge lefs,  and  concur  later,  than  if  they  had  continued  their 
motion  through  the  firft  medium. 

Parallel  rays,  paffing  from  a denfer  into  a rarer  medium, 
<v.  gr.  from  glafs  into  air,  the  furface  of  the  glafs  being 
towards  the  air,  will  become  convergent,  and  concur  in  a 
focus. 

Diverging  rays,  or  rays  coming  from  a point,  under  the 
fame  circumftances,  become  converging,  and  meet  in  a 
focus  ; and  as  the  radiant  point  comes  nearer,  the  focus  re- 
cedes farther  off : if  the  radiant  be  near,  the  focus  will  be 
infinitely  diftant ; i.  e,  the  rays  will  be  parallel : and  if  the 
point  be  brought  nearer  ftil!,  the  rays  will  diverge. 

Converging  Series,  in  Mathematics . See  Series. 

CONVERSANO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  province  of  Bari  ; the  fee  of  a 
bifhop,  fuffragan  of  Bari;  15  miles  E.S.E.  of  it. 

CONVERSATION,  Discourse  ; thefe  two  words 
denote  an  interlocution  between  two,  or  among  more  per- 
fons  : with  this  diftindlion,  that  the  converfation  is  ufed  for 
any  general  intercourfe  of  fentiments  whatever ; whereas  a 
difeourfe  means  a converfation  limited  to  fome  particular  fub- 
jeft.  Thus  we  fay,  a converfable  man  ; meaning  a man 
able  to  converfe  on  a variety  of  fubje&s,  or  a man  of  general 
knowledge  ; but  we  do  not  fay  a difcourfable  man.  The 
word  difeourfe  is  generally  ufed  when  we  mention  a fuperior 
talking  to  an  inferior. 

Conversation  Point,  in  Geography,  a head-land  on  the 
fouth  fide  of  a bay  on  the  coaft  of  California.  N.  lat.  32,0 
30'.  W.  long.  1 1 9°. 

CONVERSAZIONES,  denote  evening  affemblies  held 
at  Rome,  where  perfons  of  both  fexes  met,  not  for  iriftruft- 
ive  or  even  amufing  converfation,  but  in  order  to  fee  and 
pay  transient  compliments  to  one  another  ; and  where  a per- 
fon  may  enjoy  the  happinefs  of  being  fqueezed  and  preffed 
among  the  bed  company  in  the  city.  Several  of  thefe  take 
place  in  the  fame  evening,  and  they  are  formed  by  the  paff- 
ing viiits  of  the  fame  perfons,  who  thus  feek  amufement  by 
a mere  change  of  place  and  company.  Thefe  affemblies 
generally  break  up  about  9 o’clock  ; a fmall  party  excepted, 
who  are  invited  to  fupper.  They  refemble  our  modern 
routs.  Moore’s  View  of  Society,  &c.  in  Italy,  vol.  i. 
p.  337,  Sec. 

CONVERSE,  in  Geometry , &c.  A proportion  is  faid 
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to  be  the  eenverfe  "of  another,  when,  after  drawing  a con- 
clusion from  fometking  firft  fuppeied,  we  proceed  to  fup- 
pofe  what  had  been  before  concluded,  and  to  draw  from  it 
what  had  been  fuppofed.  Thus,  it  is  demonffrated  in  geo- 
metry, that  if  the  two  fides  of  a triangle  be  equal,  the  two 
angles  opposite  to  thofe  fides  are  equal  alfo  : the  converfe 
of  the  propofition  is,  that  if  the  two  angles  of  a triangle 
be  equal,  the  two  fides  oppofite  to  thofe  angles  are  equal 
alfo. 

Converse  Direction,  in  AJlrology,  is  ufed  in  oppofition 
to  direB  diretlion,  i.  e.  by  the  latter,  the  promoter  is  car- 
ried to  the  fignifieator,  according  to  the  order  of  the  fig  ns  - 
but  by  the  former  it  is  carried  from  eaft  to  well:,  contrary  to 
the  order  of  the  figns. 

CONVERSERA,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  of  the  Adri- 
atic, near  the  coaft  of  Iftria.  N.  Iat.  uc0  20'.  E.  long.. 
iS°44'. 

CONVERSION,  in  a Moral  Setife,  a return  from  evil 
to  good  ; refulting  from  a finfe,  either  of  the  natural  de- 
formity of  the  one,  and  amiablenefs  of  the  other:  or  of  the 
advantages  and  difadvantages  that  fpring  from  the  one  and 
the  other,  refpedlively. 

Or,  it  is  the  change  of  the  heart,  with  regard  to  the  mo- 
rals, paftions,  defires,  and  purfuits ; and  of  the  mind,  with 
regard  to  the  fentiments,  &c.  See  Regeneration,  For 
an  account  of  the  converfion  of  St.  Paul,  confidered  as  an 
argument  for  the  truth  of  Chriftianity,  fee  Paul. 

Conversion,  in  Law,  is  where  a perfon  having  the 
goods  of  another  in  his  poffeflion,  converts  them  to  his  own 
ufe,  without  coijfent  of  the  owner  ; for  which  the  pro- 
prietor may  maintain  an  aftion  of  trover  and  converfion 
againft  him. 

This  action  of  trover  and  converfion  was,  in  its  original, 
an  aftion  of  trefpafs  upon  the  cafe,  and  a recovery  of  da- 
mages againft  the  offender,  from  which  it  derived  its  name. 
Retufai  to  reftore  goods  is,  prima  facie,  fufficient  evidence 
of  a converfion,  though  it  does  not  amount  to  a converfion. 
10  Rep.  56.  See  Trover. 

Conversion,  Converfto,  in  Logic,  a circumftance  or  af- 
feftion  of  propofitions,  wherein  the  order  of  the  terms,  or 
extremes,  is  changed;  fo  that  the  fubject  comes  into  the 
place  of  the  predicate,  and  the  predicate  into  that  of  the 
iubjetft ; without  any  alteration  in  the  quality  of  either. 

As,  “No  virtue  is  vice;  No  vice  is  virtue  in  which  we 
fee  the  fubjedl  of  the  former,  made  the  predicate  of  the 
latter,  and  the  predicate  the  fubjeft ; yet  both  true. 

Converfion  is  ufually  defined  a due  change  of  the  order  of 
the  extremes,  i.  e.  under  fuch  a habitude  and  coherence  with 
refpe£t  to  each  other,  that  the  one  is  rightly  inferred  from 
the  other. 

Hence,  in  every  legitimate  converfion,  two  things  are  re- 
quired: 1.  A communication,  or  reciprocation  of  terms; 
not  in  refpeft  of  words,  but  of  order.  2.  The  inference  of 
one  propofition  to  the  other. 

Ariftotle  makes  two  kinds  of  converfion  ; the  one  fimple , 
by  others  called  univerfal;  wherein  nothing  is  changed  befide 
the  order  of  extremes,  i.  e.  the  terms  are  tranfpofed,  without 
altering  either  the  quality  or  quantity  thereof : as,  “ No 
mind  is  body  ; No  body  is  mind.” 

The  lecond,  per  accidens,  called  alfo  particular  ; wherein, 
befide  changing  the  places  of  the  terms,  there  is  a change  of 
an  univerfal  fign  into  a particular  one;  as,  “ Every  good 
man  ftudies  the  welfare  of  his  country;  fome  man  that 
ftudies  the  welfare  of  his  country  is  good.” 

To  thefe,  fome  of  Ariftotle’s  followers  add  a third  kind  of 
converfion,  called  hy  contrapofttion  : as,  “ Every  man  is  an 
animal ; every  no-animal  is  no-man.” 

Conversion, 
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Conversion,  in  Rhetoric , &c.  is  undfcr-ftood  of  arguments 
which  are  retained,  retorted,  and  (hewn  on  oppofite  fides, 
by  changing  the  fubjdft  into  the  attribute,  and  the  attribute 
into  the  i object. 

There  are  converfions  of  arguments,  from  one  figure  to 
another,  and  alfo  from  general  propofitions  to  particular 
ones.  Thus  Cicero  againft  Antony:  “ Doletis  tres  exer- 

citus  P.R.  interfcddos?  Interfecit  Antonins.  Defiderates 
clariffimos  cives  ? Eofque  vobis  eripuit  Antonius.  Au&oritas 
hu jus  ordinis  afflidta  eit  ? Afflixit  Antonins.” 

Conversion,  in  War,  denotes  a military  movement  or 
manoeuvre,  which  turns  the  front  of  a battalion,  where  the 
right  or  left  flank  wa3,  when  either  flank  is  attacked. 

Conversion  of  Difeafes.  A difeafe  is  faid  to  be  con- 
verted, when  new  fymptoms  arife  in  its  progrefs,  which 
require  a different  defignation,  and  which  either  put  a period 
to  the.original  diforder,  or,  combining  with  it,  alter  the 
phyfician’s  views  refpedling  the  prognoftics,  or  the  method  of 
cure.  Many  inftances  of  this  kind  are  familiar  ; as  the  cou- 
veriion  of  iuterniittents  into  continued  fevers,  or  ohftnidlions 
-of  the  vifcera;  of  hoemopcoe  into  phthiiis  ; of  jaundice  into 
.dropfy,  and  the  like.  Others  are  more  unufual,  and  un- 
expected, and  defers  to  be  noticed,  becaufe  they  occafion 
much  perplexity  ifi  practice,  when  they  occur,  and  efpecially 
as  this  fubjeCt  has  been  much  overlooked  by  medical  writers. 

We  owe  the  firft  obfervation  on  the  fubjeft  of  converlion, 
to  Hippocrates,  and  his  annotators.  Hoffman  has  curioufly 
touched  on  it,  in  his  (hort  differtation  de  morborum  tranfmuta- 
iione.  Bagiivi,  though  very  deiirous  that  it  fhould  be  treated 
at  length,  and  though  liberal  in  promifes  of  afliftance,  confines 
his  recital  of  faCts  in  a great  meafure  to  thofe  of  Hippocrates. 
An  exprefs  treatife  was  written  on  the  fubjeCl  by  Rodericus 
a Caftro,  under  the  quaint  title  of  Qua  ex  Quikus,  a work 
better  conceived  than  executed.  And  an  excellent  eflay 
was  more  recently  publifhed  by  Dr.  Ferriar,  of  Manchetler, 
rn  the  2d  vol.  of  his  “ Medical  Hiftories  and  Reflections,” 
in  which  the  fubftance  of  this  article  will  be  found. 

This  fubjeCt  was  formerly  arranged  under  two  divifions : 
when  the  original  difeafe  fubfifted  after  the  acceffion  of  the 
fecond,  it  was  termed  a cafe  of  epigenefis,  or  propagation  ; 
when  the  fecond  difeafe  put  a period  to  the  firft,  it  was  called 
an  inftance  of  metaptofis,  metajlafis,  or  tranflation.  But  this 
is  a loofe  diftinSion,  which  excludes  many  cafes  of  conver- 
sion. The  chief  difference  between  the  metaptofis  and 
epigenefis  is,  that  the  relation  of  the  fucceflive  morbid  appear- 
ances, and  their  dependence  upon  each  other,  cannot  be  fo 
clearly  perceived  in  one  cafe  as  in  the  other.  It  would  have 
been  more  ufefui,  to  have  diftinguifhed  converfions  by  their 
influence  on  the  event  of  the  difeafe;  as  fome  are  dangerous, 
and  generally  fatal ; others,  while  they  terminate  the  ori- 
ginal diforder,  conduce  to  a more  fpeedy  reftoration  of  health. 
Thus,  when  a continued  fever  fupervenes  to  pneumonic 
inflammation,  the  patient  is  in  great  danger,  it  is  grave  malo 
grave  malum  accedere;  when  a diarrhoea  fupervenes  to  con- 
tinued fever,  in  certain  ftages,  it  terminates  the  fever 
earlier  than  the  regular  courfe  of  the  difeafe  could  have 
.done. 

All  cafes  of  converlion  may  perhaps  be  conveniently  re- 
ferred to*the  following  heads.  1.  The  fupervening  difeafe 
may  be  produced  by  the  remote  caufes  of  the  original  difor- 
der . in  this  cafe,  the  aCtion  of  thole  caufes,  after  producing 
its  fii  ft  effeCt,  is  prolonged  fo  as  to  excite  a new  train  of 
Symptoms.  2.  Ihe  fupervening  difeafe  may  arife  from  the 
excefs  or  combination  of  the  fvmptoms  of  the  original  com- 
plaint. 3.  The  ftate  of  the 'habit,  produced  by  the  firft 
^Jleale,  may  give  rife  to  a new  diforder.  4.  Converfion 


may  happen,  from  the  imprudent  fuppreffion  of  habitual 
difeafes. 

I.  The  application  of  certain  remote  caufes,  may  be 
fufficiently  powerful  to  produce  a frelh  difeafe,  after  the  fii  ft 
has  been  brought  on  by  their  ?Ction.  It  is  common  to 
find  pneumonic  inflammation  fupervene  to  typhus,  by  a con- 
tinuance of  the  application  of  cold  or  dampnefs,  which  ope- 
rates as  a remote  caufe  of  the  fever.  On  the  contrary, 
from  the  tendency  of  the  fyftem  to  inflammation,  or  from 
the  manner  in  which  cold  has  been  applied,  the  pneumonic 
fymptoms  precede  the  fever  in  iome  cafes,  and  even  run  their 
courfe,  before  the  fever  aflumes  a regular  form.  In  a fatal 
cafe  of  the  converfion  of  pleurify  into  typhus,  the  left  lobe 
of  the  lung  was  de.ftroyed  by  fuppuration.  ( Lieutaud.  Hi  ft.. 
Anat:  Med.  t©m.  i.  Obi.  3 78.)  I have  feen,  fays,  Dr. 
Ferriar,  a cafe  of  peripneumonia  notha  end  in  typhus,  and  the 
typhus  in  mania,  lie  alfo  relates,  chiefly  from  his  own 
obfervaticu,  the  converfion  of  acute  rheumatifm  into  typhus 
in  the  firft  week,  a circumftar.ee  which  we  have  alfo  wit- 
neffed ; — the  conveifion  of  the  mild  fynochus,  or  typhus, 
into  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum,  or  villous  coat  of  the 
inteftines  ; — of  cholera  into  typhus; — of  dyfentery  and 
diarrhoea  into  continued  fever; — of  hyfteria  into  epilepfy 
and  infanity,  &c.;  changes  which  are  not  very  unfrequent. 

Cafes  of  hyfterical  converfions,  which  belong  to  the  head, 
are-very  common  fources  of  error  to  young  practitioners,  and 
fometimes  deceive  even  the  molt  experienced.  Sydenham 
long  ago  enumerated  an  ample  catalogue  of  the  difeafes,  the 
fymptoms  of  which  the  maniac,  hyfteria,  frequently  aflumes. 
This  mafterly  efiay,  with  which  Dr.  Ferriar  appears  to  have 
been  unacquainted,  contains  a full  difclofure  of  the  conver- 
fions  of  this  diforder.  The  fymptoms  of  apoplexy,  paraiyfis, 
epilepfy,  cough,  the  iliac  paflion,  jaundice,  itone  in  the  kid- 
neys, and  in  the  bladder,  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  rheumatifm, 
lumbago,  &c.  have  been  terminated  by  the  acceffion  of  a 
complete  hyfterical  paroxyfm.  (See  Hysteria.)  “ We 
are  ignorant,”  fays  Dr.  Ferriar,  who  has  deferibed  a fimilar 
variety  of  hyfterical  converfions,  “ by  what  laws  the  body 
poflefies  a power  of  reprefenting  the  moft  hazardous  difor- 
ders,  without  incurring  danger;  of  counterfeiting  the 
greateft  derangement  in  the  fyftem,  without  materially  alter- 
ing its  movements ; of  producing  maanefs,  confcious  of  its 
extravagancies,  and  of  increafing  the  acutenefs  of  fenfation, 
opprefiing  the  common  fenforium.  In  hyfterical  afleCtions, 
all  thefe  appearances  are  excited,  which  are  incompatible 
with  the  reafonings  of  every  fvftem-maker,  who  has  yet 
endeavoured  to  explain  the  inexplicable.  Nature,  as  if  in 
ridicule  of  the  attempts  to  unmafk  her,  has,  in  this  clafs  of 
difeafes,  reconciled  contradictions,  and  realized  improba- 
bilities, with  a myfterions  verfatility,  which  infpires  the 
true  philofopher  with  diffidence,  and  reduces  the  fy  Hematic 
to  defpair/’ 

II.  The  fymptoms  of  an  idiopathic  difeafe  may,  by  their 
violence,  affume  the  appearance,  and  require  the  attention 
due  to  a new  complaint ; or  afteftions  of  particular  vifcera, 
which,  in  their  incipient  ftate,  are  only  regarded  as  fymptoms 
of  general  indifpofition,  may,  as  they  gain  ground,  extin- 
guifh  the  original  difeafe,  or  be  protracted  beyond  it.  This 
head  comprehends  fuch  a variety  of  cafes,  that  to  treat  it 
fully,  would  be  to  give  the  hiftory  of  ail  fymptomatic  dif- 
eafes.  A few  illuftrations  will  fuflfice. 

Dr.  Fercival  mentions,  that  he  had  feen  an  effufion  into 
the  cavities  of  the  brain,  produced  by  the  fuccuffions  of 
coughing,  in  a confirmed  pulmonary  confumption,  which 
effufion  terminated  fatally,  with  a previous  fuppreffion, 
more  than  a week  before  death,  of  all  the  pulmonic 
fymptoms. 
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It  is  one  of  the  mod  perplexing  occurrences  in  medicine, 
when  the  fupervening  difeafe  is  produced  by  a fymptom  of 
fome  latent  complaint  : when,  for  example,  phthifical  fymp- 
toms  arife  in  a fcrofulousor  gouty  patient,  who  exhibits,  at 
firft,no  other  appearance  of  thofe  two  difeafes.  Dr.  Ferriar 
faw  an  inftance,  in  which  all  the  characters  of  confirmed 
phthifis  pulmonalis  were  prefent,  that  terminated  in  re- 
covery, upon  the  patient’s  coughing  up  fome  folid  particles, 
which,  upon  examination,  proved  to  be  chalk-ftones.  Dr. 
Pe  rcival  relates,  that  a gentleman  of  rank  was  fuppoftd  to 
be  in  an  advanced  ftate,  of  what  is  called  a galloping  con- 
fumption,  having  an  inceffant  cough,  an  expectoration  ap- 
parently purulent,  continued  heats,  and  night  fweats : yet 

his  cure  was  accomplifhed  by  giving  wine-whey  copioufiy, 
and  by  adminillering  dofes  of  hartfnorn  and  fpermaetti.  A 
gentle  fit  ot  the  gout  was  produced  by  this  cordial  regimen. 
The  fever,  cough,  and  fpitting,  were  progreffively  diminilhtd, 
and  the  health  of  the  patient  was  foon  perleCtly  re-efta- 
blifiied. 

There  is,  indeed,  a ftrong  refemblance  between  hyfteria 
and  gout,  in  the  power  of  counterfeuing  different  difeafes, 
but  with  this  material  diftindiion;  that  the  hyfterical  repre- 
fentations  are  commonly  void  of  danger,  while  thofe  pro- 
duced by  gout  are  often  more  dangerous  than  the 
fimple  diforder  which  they  imitate.  The  hyfterical 
biemopcoe,  for  example,  is  feldom  produdiive  of  bad 
confequences,  but  the  arthritic  apoplexy,  pneumonia, 
and  cardialgia,  are  much  more  alarming,  and  run  their 
courfe  quicker  than  fimilar  complaints  originating  from  other 
canies.  But  thefe  difeafes  agree  in  this  refpedf,  that  the 
acceflion  of  the  regular  paroxyfm  puts  a favourable  period  to 
the  irregular  lymptoms. 

The  prognoltics,  in  converfions  of  this  fecond  clafs, 
muft  evidently  vary  according  to  the  feat  and  degree  of  the 
fupervening  diftafe,  and  its  favourable  aCtion  upon  the 
original  diforder. 

111.  The  original  difeafe,  if  acute,  when  it  has  run  its 
ufual  courfe,  may  leave  the  habit  in  a ftate  favourable  to 
the  produdfion  of  another  difeafe : or  if  the  original  be  a 
chronic  diforder,  fuch  a ftate  of  the  habit  may  take  place 
during  its  continuance,  and  the  acceffary  difeafe  may  be 
limply  fuperadded,  or  it  may  vary  the  form,  or  affebl  the 
duration  of  the  former. 

Continued  fevers  are  converted  into  different  difeafes,  the 
production  of  which  admits  one  general  explanation , During 
the  increafed  adtion  of  the  circulating  fvftem,  if  any  part  of 
the  body  be  originally  weak,  or  have  been  rendered  infirm 
and  irritable  by  preceding  difeafe,  congestion,  and  its  con- 
fequences, may  be  expeCted  there.  It  is  theiefore  eafy  to 
conceive,  why  one  patient  fhouid  fuffer  a paralytic  affedtion, 
another  phthifis,  or  a third  nephritis,  in  confequence  of 
tedious  cafes  of  typhus.  The  glandular  fuppurations,  con- 
fequent  on  fevers,  Fern  to  depend  on  the  fame  principle ; 
for  although  they  are  reprefented  as  critical,  by  the  older 
medical  writers,  we  fometimes  fee  ftriking  proofs  of  the  con- 
trary. The  exanthemata  are  frequently  converted  into 
difeafes,  which  become  both  chronic  and  dangerous.  The 
imall-pox  often  produces  fevere  coughs,  diarrhoea,  and 
ophthalmia.  In  fome  rare  inftances,  tumours  of  the  joints 
iupervene,  which  fuppurate  and  deftroy  the  patient.  The 
pneumonic  inflammation  attending  the  mealies,  is  too  often 
converted  into  phthifis  pulmonalis.  Glandular  fwellings,  and 
gentral  dropfy,  frequently  fuecced  the  fcarlatina  anginofa. 
There  is  a curious  cafe  in  Dr.  Percival’s  Effays,  Medical  and 
Experimental, (vol. i.  p.  148. )of  a woman, in  whom  a converfion 
of  fever  took  place,  firft  into  palfy,  afterwards  into  epilepfy, 
and  then  into  amaurofis.  Fevers  often  terminate  in  hyfteri- 
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cal  diforders,  efpecially  m women.  Nephritis  alfo  is  a com- 
mon converfion  of  fever : it  feldom  fupervenes  with  con- 
fiderable  violence,  excepting  in  perfons  who  have  formerly 
undergone  it;  but  when  it  has  been  familiar  to  the  patient, 
a very  large  quantity  of  gravel  is  commonly  palled,  with 
extraordinary  pain  in  the  ftate  of  converfion.  The  accef- 
fion  of  nephritis  always  exringuilhes  the  fever.  Other  con- 
verfionsof  fever  have  been  noticed,  fome  of  them  peculiar  to 
certain  epidemics. 

Various  inftances  of  converfion  of  difeafes,  under  this  head, 
may  be  found  in  the  writings  of  phyficians.  Jaundice  is 
faid,  by  Baglivi,  to  be  converted  to  tympanites;  tympanites, 
by  Dr.  Ferriar,  to  diarrhoea  and  ifehuria  ; dyfpeptic  com- 
plaints of  long  (landing,  to  general  dropfy ; afeites  to  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  bowels,  and  diarrhoea,  which  generally 
prove  fatal;  mania,  as  obferved  by  Dr.  Mead,  to  fatal 
epilepfy  ; and  alfo  to  a cutaneous  eruption,  with  recovery  ; 
& c.  &c. 

IV.  Converfions  may  arife,  when  a difeafe,  regular  in  its 
ufual  courfe,  or  long  familiar  to  the  habit,  is  violently  ter- 
minated by  improper  methods,  or  fuddenly  extinguiflied  by 
accidental  circumftances. 

Thus  epileptic  fits  have  been,  produced  by  the  retrocefiion 
of  the  itch,  in  confequence  of  fome  ex  ternal  application  ; the 
epilepfy  having  refilled  all  the  ufual  methods  of  treatment, 
was  only  cured  by  producing  the  itch.  Inftances  of  the  pro- 
duction of  melancholy  and  madnefs,  by  the  fuppreffion  of 
eruptions,  or  the  healing  of  old  ulcers,  and  habitual  drains, 
are  common  in  practical  writers. 

The  difeafes  originating  from  the  fuppreffion  of  the  men- 
ftrual  end  hemorrhoidal  difeharges  are  alfo  well  explained 
in  different  books.  Dr.  Hoffman’s  treatife,  De  Morioriim 
tranfmutalione , relates  aimoft  entirely  to  this  clafs  of  ditorders. 
Tedious  dyfpeptic  cafes  are  often  converted  to  cutaneous 
eruptions,  in  diilinCt  pimples,  of  a fiery  red  colour  ; fuck 
eruptions  extinguifh  the  complaint  in  the  ftomach.  Exam- 
ples of  converfions  might  be  multiplied  infinitely  : but  we 
muft  here  content  ourfelves  with  adverting  to  the  important 
conclufions,  refpeCting  the  proguoftics  and  cure  of  difeales, 
which  may  be  drawn  from  an  oblervation  of  thofe  pheno- 
mena. The  following  molt  obvious  deductions  have  been 
pointed  out  and  illullrated  by  Dr.  Ferriar. 

i.  Whenever  local  inflammation  fupervenes  to  an  acute 
difeafe,  it  fhorters  or  extinguifhes  the  original  dilorder. 
The  danger,  or  falubrity  of  this,  cenverfton,  appears  to 
depend  greatly  on  the  nature  of  the  part  attacked  by  inflam- 
mation. In  fever,  for  inftance,  if  it  be  a conglobate,  cr 
conglomerate  gland,  the  progr.ofis  will  be  favourable,  but 
if  the  brain,  the  pleura,  or  the  peritoneum,  be  inflamed,  the 
danger  is  increafed.  In  the  former  cafe,  the  cure  of  the 
fever  maybe  in  a great  meafure  trufted  to  the  fupervening 
difeafe;  in  the  latter,  the  progrefs  of  the  inflammation  will 
demand  our  chief  attention.  Thus,  however,  contra-indica- 
tions will  be  avoided,  and  the  fafety  of  the  patient  will  be 
better  confulted,  than  by  the  temporizing  practice  ufualiy 
adopted  on  fuch  occafions. 

This  deduction  ferves  alfo  to  explain  the  aCtion  of  bi  llers, 
which,  by  producing  local  inflammation,  imitate  the  procefs, 
and,  in  proportion  to  their  aCtion,  exhibit  the  effect  of 
this  kind  of  converfion.  It  explains  alfo  the  falubrity  of 
the  gouty  inflammation,  when  it  leiz.es  a part  not  neceifary 
to  life. 

2.  It  is  fo  far  certain,  that  medicines  operate  by  produc- 
ing converfions,  that  we  perceive  very  confidera'ole  difeafes 
refulting  from  the  ufe  of  certain  remedies,  fuch  as  mercury; 
?nd  we  judge  of  the  extinction  of  the  original  complaint, 
in  fome  ipeafure,  by  the  increafe  and  permanency  of  the 
4 F remedial 
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remedial  difeafe.  Thus  when  we  give  diuretics,  or  cathar- 
tics, we  endeavour  to  excite  a difeafe  in  the  inte [fines,  or 
kidneys;  for  an  extreme  increafe  of  natural  aftion,  in  any 
part,  is  certainly  morbid.  In  like  manner,  Dr.  Darwin  has 
obferved,  that  fome  derangements  of  mind  cannot  be  ie- 
moved,  without  exciting  an  artificial  delirium. 

3-  The  convulfion  denominated  hyfterical,  when  it  feizes 
the  mufcular  fibre,  in  cafes  of  converfion,  is  always  falutary, 
and  may  be  regarded,  in  many  inftances,  as  the  crifis  of 
chronic  diforders. 

4.  Internal  inflammation,  fupervening  to  chronic  difeafes, 
has  a lefs  tendency  to  extinguifh  the  original  complaint, 
than  a flmilar  converfion  of  acute  diforders,  and  is  equally 
dangerous. 

Cutaneous  eruptions  often  extinguifh  dangerous  dif- 
eafes. Excepting  the  regular  exanthemata,  fuch  conver- 
xions  feldom  happen  in  acute  diforders.  But  madnefs  and 
melancholy,  epilepfy,  delirium,  protrafted  after  fever,  dyf- 
pepfia,  various  pulmonary  affections,  are  all  obferved  to  be 
mitigated,  or  removed,  on  the  appearance  of  cutaneous 
diforders;  efpecially  on  the  return  of  thofe,  which,  after 
becoming  familiar,  had  been  fuddenly  fuppreffed. 

6.  As  it  appears  that  many  converfions  are  proceffes, 
conftituted  by  nature  for  the  cure  of  difeafes,  and  that  fome 
of  the  moll  aftive  remedies  operate  in  a fimilar  manner,  we 
may  not  only  improve  the  hiilory  of  difeafes,  but  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  by  paying  clofer  attention  to  the  con- 
nection and  operation  of  diforders  upon  each  other.  With 
this  view  of  the  fubjeft,  ihe  mod  complicated  cafes  will 
admit  an  inftruftive  developement,  and  every  additional 
fadt  may  find  an  ufeful  place.  See  Metastasis. 

Conversion  of  equations,  in  Algebra,  is  when  the  quan- 
tity fought,  or  any  part  thereof,  being  in  fradtions,  the 


number  afterwards  increafing,  they  became  a burthen  to  the 
crown;  upon  which  they  were  dillributed  among  the 
monaderies:  and  after  the  expulfion  of  the  Jews  under 
Edward  III.  the  domus  converforum  was  given  for  keeping 
of  the  rolls. 

Converts,  in  a Monajlic  Senfe,  are  lay-friars,  or  brothers, 
admitted  for  the  fervice  of  the  houfe  ; without  orders,  and 
not  allowed  to  fing  in  the  choir. 

Till  the  eleventh  century,  the  word  was  ufed  for  perfons 
who  embraced  the  monkifh  life  at  the  age  of  difcretion  ; by 
which  they  were  diftinguifhed  from  thofe  devoted  in  their 
childhood  by  their  parents,  called  oblati. 

But  in  the  eleventh  century,  when  they  began  to  receive 
into  monaderies  illiterate  perions,  incapable  of  being  clerks, 
and  only  deftintd  for  bodily  labour  ; the  fignification  of  the 
word  was  neceffarily  changed.  F.  Mabillon  obferves,  that 
it  was  John,  firll  abbot  of  Vallombrofa,  who  firll  introduced 
thefe  brother-converts,  diitinguifhed  by  their  ftate  from  the 
monks  of  the  choir,  who  were  then  either  clerks,  or  capable 
of  becoming  fo. 

CONVERTIBILITY  of  elements  into  one  another. 
See  Elements. 

Convertibility  of  fpirits  into  one  another.  See  Spi- 
rits. 

CONVERTIBLE  Husbandry,  in  Agriculture , is  that 
fort  of  farm-management  in  which  the  land  is  cultivated, 
under  the  alternate  fyilems  of  tillage  and  grafs. 

The  lands  which  are  the  mo!l  proper  for  this  kind  of 
hufbandry  are  thofe  in  which  the  foil  is  of  the  more  dry  and 
friable  defcription,  and  in  which  there  is  a difpofition  to 
take  on  or  produce  grafs.  Wet  clayey  foils  are  confidered  by 
Mr.  Davis  as  wholly  unfit  for  this  fort  of  management.  All 
the  loamy  forts  of  land  which  are  capable  of  producing  good 
turnips,  and  the  rich  fandy  foils,  are  particularly  fuited  to 
this  method  of  hulbandry.  And  on  many  other  varieties  of 
land  it  may  be  had  recourfe  to  with  confiderable  benefit  and 
where  proper  care  is  taken  in  the  cultivation; 


whole  is  reduced  to  one  common  denomination;  and  then, 
omitting  the  denominators,  the  equation  is  continued  in  the 
numerators  only. 

aa  + cc  advantage 

Thus,  fuppofe  a— b = — — \-h-\-b;  multiply  all  by  d,  but  it  is  unqueftionably  a mode  of  culture  which  Hands  in 

, . ...  , , , ,,  ,,  , need  of  great  attention,  in  order  to  conduft  it  in  the  moll 

and  ,t  will  Hand  thus,  da-db=aa  + cc+dh+  db.  aend  beneficial  manncr  both  for  the  land  and  the 

in  arithmetic,  we  ufe  the  term  proportion  by  converjion  oj  farrncr 


ratio,  for  a comparifon  of  the  antecedent,  and  confequent,  in 
two  equal  ratios. 

Thus,  as  there  is  the  fame  ratio  between  two  and  three, 
as  between  eight  and  twelve;  it  is  concluded  there  is  the 
fame  ratio  between  two  and  one,  as  between  eight  and  four. 

Or,  according  to  Euclid  (lb.  v.  Def.  17.),  it  is  the  in- 
ference, in  the  cafe  of  four  proportionals,  that  the  firll  is  to 
its  excefs  above  the  fecond,  as  the  third  is  to  its  cxcefs 
above  the  fourth. 

E.G.  If  we  have  - - - - - - S : <5  : : 4 : 3 . 

Then  convertendo,  or  by  converfion,  8 : 2 ::  4 : 1. 

Or,  if  we  have  - - - - - - - a : b ::  c : d. 

Then  convertendo  - - . - - a : a — b ::  c : c — d. 
Conversion,  Centre  of.  See  Center. 

CONVEIISOS.  See  Convert. 

CONVERT,  a perfon  who  has  undergone  Conver- 
sion. 

Convert  is  chiefly  ufed  in  refpeft  of  changes  from  one 
religion,  or  religious  fed,  to  another. 

Converts  with  relation  to  the  religion  turned  to,  are 
denominated  apofates  with  regard  to  that  they  have  relin- 
quilhed. 

The  Jews  formerly  converted  to  Chrillianity  in  England, 
were  called  converfos.  Henry  III.  built  them  a houfe  in 
London,  and  allowed  them  a competent  fubfiltence  for  their 
lives;  which  houfe  was  called  domus  converforum.  But  the 


It  has  however  been  obferved  by  Mr.  Nairmith,  in  his 
,f  Elements  of  Agriculture,”  that  “though  it  were  poffible 
to  make  drill  culture  univerfal,  and  cultivate  the  whole 
country  like  a garden,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  would  be  provi- 
dent. It  is  to  be  feared  that  it  would  be  fomething  like  the 
conduft  of  a perfon  who  confumes  part  of  his  capital  yearly, 
along  with  his  annual  revenue.  Whatever  may  be  faid  to 
the  contrary,  all  foils  ce-tainly  differ  fome  degree  of  deterio- 
ration by  long,  unremitted  tillage,  When  divefted  of  that 
cloathing  with  which  nature  always  defends  it  if  undifturbed, 
and  when  turned  up  naked  to  abide  the  force  of  the  blaft, 
the  happy  medium  of  confidence  is  deranged,  its  bed  par- 
ticles carried  away  in  torrents;  and  it  is  left  a feeble  Ikeleton, 
poffeffing  only  the  faint  femblance  of  departed  fertility.  This 
is  drongly  exemplified,  he  fajys,  in  the  once  fertile  Hand  of  Bar- 
badoes,  in  the  Wed  Indies.  It  has  been  faid  that  this  Hand, 
no  doubt  fomewhat  hyperbolically,  lince  it  began  to  be 
cultivated  by  the  Europeans,  has  loaded  more  veflcls  with 
produce  than  would  have  been  fufficient  to  have  carried 
away  the  whole  Hand ; and  now,  it  is  reported,  that  the 
foil  is  fo  exhauded,  that  no  kind  of  culture  or  manure  can 
redore  its  fertility.  We  have  correfpondent  accounts  from 
the  county  of  Norfolk,  and  other  didrifts,  where  unceafing 
tillage  has  been  praftifed:  the  fpecies  of  crop  which  has  been 
mod  run  upon  is  now  lefs  produftive  than  formerly.  In  ftiort, 
there  are  numerous  inftances  within  the  perfonal  knowledge 
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of  many,  that  wherever  the  ground  has  been,  long  dunged 
and  laboured  for  cropping,  without  reft,  though  the  crops 
may  be  as  bulky,  they  are  generally  lefs  produdlive  than 
they  were  at  an  earlier  period. 

“ Convertible  hufbandry,  or  regular  alternations  of  tillage 
crops  and  paftures,  feena  therefore,  he  fays,  to  be  the  only 
fyilem  by  which  the  fertility  of  the  country  can  be  preferved 
and  improved.  The  provifions  of  a country  are  not  derived 
from  tillage  crops  alone.  A confiderable  proportion  is  ob- 
tained from  the  dairy  and  the  fhambles.  Contrails  have  been 
made  to  fhew  the  vaft  difproportion  between  the  quantity  of 
food  obtained  from  any  given  extent  of  land  in  a cultivated 
crop,  and  what  the  fame  extent  of  pafture  yields.  But  it 
fhould  be  remembered,  that  the  fertility  of  a cultivated  field 
is  often  acquired  by  its  having  lain  in  pafture.  The  quantity 
of  food  from  cultivated  crops  is  not  always  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  the  land  cultivated.  The  county  of  Ayr,  in 
the  weft  of  Scotland,  contains,  he  fays,  a great  deal  of  good 
foil.  It  is  not  much  more  than  forty  years  fince  he  remem- 
bers the  inhabitants  of  that  county  palling  in  crowds  with 
horfes,  pack-faddles,  and  empty  bags,  to  the  Eaft,  to  bring 
peafe  and  barley,  of  which  they  made  a kind  of  bread  to 
ferve  them  in  fummer.  At  that  time  the  farmers  were  under 
no  reftraint  as  to  the  proportion  of  their  farms,  which  they 
might  have  in  tillage.  Soon  after,  a gentleman  who  had  the 
management  of  a great  eitate  in  that  county,  made  a regula- 
tion in  the  leafcs,  bv  which  the  farmers  were  bound  to  have 
never  more  than  a third  ot  their  farms  in  tillage.  Other  pro- 
prietors adopting  the  fame  regulations,  it  became  general : 
and  the  fanners  were  afterwards  reftridted  to  plough  no 
more  than  one  fourth.  Of  late,  this  county,  though  not 
lefs  populous  than  formerly,  fends  always  a great  deal  of 
grain  to  the  neighbouring  dillridls;  and  infttad  of  empty 
bags  and  pack-faddles,  fends  carriages  loaded  with  cheefe  to 
Leith,  to  be  (hipped  for  London.  Thus  by  laying  land 
which  has  been  in  tillage,  frequently  in  pafture,  the  future 
fertility  of  the  country  is  enhanced,  and  its  prefent  produce 
is  not  diminithed. 

“ But  it  has  been  dated,  he  remarks,  from  high  authority, 
that  there  is  nothing  more  difficult  than  to  bring  old  tillage 
lands  to  produce  good  pafture.  A perfon  who  has  been  in 
the  habit  of  attending  to  the  culture  of  the  fields,  will  have 
fome  difficulty  in  comprehending  this  poiition.  He  will 
have  obferved,  that  when  the  feeds  of  any  of  the  grafles  are 
permitted  to  vegetate  on  land  which  has  been  long  under 
tillage  culture,  they  grow  with  remarkable  luxurianey,  if 
they  be  not  overwhelmed  by  the  growth  of  weeds  in  their 
infancy.  If  his  experience  has  been  of  a long  Handing,  he 
will  remember  the  introduction  of  clover  and  rye-grafs  into 
this  country,  and  will  recolledi  that  the  firll  time  thefe  feeds 
were  town  on  old  tillage  lauds,  the  crops  of  grafs  were  ge- 
nerally more  weighty  than  any  that  have  fucceeded  on  the 
fame  ground.  Having  found  l'uch  grounds  fo  much  dif- 
pofed  to  produce  grafs,  he  will  be  at  a lofs  to  conceive  why 
they  fhould  not  produce  good  pafture.  As  grafs  feeds  vege- 
tate belt  on  ground  which  is  of  a pretty  folid  conffftence, 
they  will  fometimes  fail,  when  the  texture  is  too  loofe,  unlefs 
that  fault  has  been  remedied  by  early  ploughing,  or  by  fuf- 
ficient  rolling,  or  both.  But  the  bell  nati vegramina  (grafles _), 
having  numerous  fibrous  roots,  extending  horizontally,  are 
not  eaffly  ejected,  after  they  have  gained  ilrength,  and  be- 
come unfailing.  In  the  inltances  which  have  given  rife  to 
the  above  pofftion,  the  ground  muft  not,  he  thinks,  have  been 
flocked  with  thofe  perennial  plants  proper  to  compofe  a good 
pafture.  In  a long  courfe  of  tillage,  the  feeds  and  roots  of 
the  native  grafles  are  worn  out  and  banilhed:  the  plants  in- 
troduced from  artificial  hay  frequently  fail  in  a few  years; 


and  the  ground  is  left  naked,  or  flocked  only  with  f licit 
coarfe  weeds  as  have  kept  footing  in  the  ground,  or  had 
their  feeds  carried  there  by  winds  and  birds.  But  to  make 
tillage  grounds  bear  (landing  pafture,  they  fhould  be  flocked 
with  the  feeds  of  fuch  indigenous  perennial  plants  as  are 
known  to  be  adapted  to  that  purpofe. 

“ The  chief  of  which  are,  he  fays,  anthoxanthum  oiloratum , 
lol'tum  perenne,  and  alopecurus  pratenfis , for  fpring  pafture, 
to  be  followed  by  cynofurus  criflatus,  poa  trivialis , &c.  The 
leguminous  plants  for  paflurage,  he  adds,  are  of  the  genus 
trifolium , the  pratenfe,  the  repens,  the  lupulinum,  and  the 
procumbens ; of  the  genus  vicia , the  cracca  and  fepium , the  la- 
thyrus  pratenfis,  & c.  If  lands  which  have  been  long  in  tillage 
are  flocked  with  the  feeds  of  thefe,  and  care  taken  not  to 
fuffer  the  young  plants  to  be  overwhelmed  by  rank  weeds 
before  they  get  themfelves  eftablifhed  in  the  ground,  all 
difficulties  will  be  overcome,  and  fuch  grounds  will  be  found 
to  yield  the  moll  fubftantial  and  unfailing  pafture. 

“ As  all  vegetables  are  compofed  of  the  fame  elements, 
and  nourifhed  by  the  fame  kind  of  juices,  it  may  appear 
fomewhat  unphilofophical,  in  a fpeculative  view,  to  main- 
tain that  the  fertility  of  the  foil  is  preferved  by  cultivating 
one  fpecies  of  plants  upon  it  one  year,  or  feries  of  years,  and 
plants  of  a different  fpecies  and  quality  the  following. 

“ But  it  is  a generally  received  aphorilm,  heobferves,  that 
nature  delights  in  variety,  and  this  aphorilm  is  fupported  by 
experience  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  refpe&s.  Some  kinds 
of  vegetables  extend  their  roots  near  the  lurface,  others  pene- 
trate deeper  into  the  foil,  fome  by  overlhadowing  the  earth 
with  their  broad  leaves  render  it  foft  and  mellow ; others, 
whofe  naked  flalks  admit  the  free  circulation  of  the  air,  con- 
folidate  the  foil ; fome  derive  the  greateft  part  of  their  nou- 
rilhment  from  the  juices  lodged  in  the  earth  ; others  draw  a 
confiderable  proportion  from  the  atmofphere  ; fome,  having 
a longer  period  of  exiflence,  continue  long  to  demand  nou- 
rifhment ; others  arrive  more  quickly  at  maturity,  and  muft 
be  eafier  fupported.  Befides,  among  the  various  tribes  of  in- 
fedls  fo  feeble  in  themfelves,  but  fo  formidable  and  deftruc- 
tive  by  their  numbers,  each  has  fome  vegetables  which  it 
prefers  to  others  for  its  food,  and  reforts  to  the  places  where 
fuch  food  is  produced ; and  as  they  propagate  their  kinds 
where  their  food  is  found,  they  muft  become  more  numerous, 
and  confequently  more  deltrudlive,  where  the  cultivation  of 
the  fame  plant  is  often  repeated.  There  are  weeds  too,  he  fays, 
which  bear  in  this  rtfpecl  fome  analogy  to  thofe  infedls,  and 
as  they  cannot  be  at  all  times  fully  eradicated,  propagate  the 
more,  the  oftener  they  meet  with  the  crop  moll  agreeable  to 
them.  By  the  effedls  which  the  growth  of  different  vegeta- 
bles produce  on  the  foil,  the  proper  medium  of  conffftence  is 
in  fome  meafure  preferved,  the  vegetable  food  better  huf- 
banded,  and  the  injuries  from  noxious  infedls  and  weeds  fome- 
what eluded.  On  all  thefe  accounts,  the  maxim  of  modern 
agriculturills,  that  crops  of  a different  nature  and  quality 
fhould  fucceed  one  another,  is  juftified. 

“ But  the  arguments  in  favour  of  alternations  of  tillage  and 
pafture,  are,  he  remarks,  ftill  more  urgent.  The  derange- 
ment of  that  happy  medium  between  extremes  of  foo  gnat 
friability  and  compadtnefs,  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  ffiew 
is  effential  to  the  general  purpofes  of  vegetation,  is  the  un- 
avoidable confequence  of  long  repeated  tillage. 

“ This  is  always,  he  contends,  in  fome  degree  reftored, 
when  land  is  left  to  reft.  If  it  has  been  properly  treated 
when  in  tillage,  and  well  flocked  with  perennial  herbage, 
when  left  to  reft,  it  will  quickly  affumc  a clofe  cover  over  its 
furface,  which,  from  whatever  principle  it  proceeds,  experi- 
ence has  always  (hewn,  has  a powerful  influence  in  difpofing 
the  foil  to  fertility.  In  this  date,  the  waffling  to  which  til- 
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lage  lands  are  expofed  in  times  of  rain,  is,  he  fuppofes,  com- 
pletely fufpended,  and  the  water  flows  away  limpid.  While 
the  ground  continues  covered  with  a clofe  turf,  the  root- 
leaves  of  the  herbage  fpreading  over  the  furface,  abforb  and 
digeft  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmofphere,  and  perhaps, 
alio,  earthy  particles  which  probably  float  continually  in  the 
air,  as  before  dated.  As  thofe  leaves  are  fmothered  and  de- 
cay, they  are  perpetually  increaflng  the  dock  of  carbon  and 
vegetable  mould.  The  celebrated  Mr.  Kirwan,  indeed,  is, 
he  fays,  of  a different  opinion.  He  fuppofes,  that  ground 
lying  in  paflure  is  annually  diminilhing  in  fertility,  though 
in  a lefs  degree  than  that  from  which  a vegetable  crop  is  car- 
ried off,  becaufe  a part  is  reftored  in  the  excrements  of  paf- 
turing  animals.  But  though  poor  foils  which  are  incapable 
of  producing  a clofe  turf  over  their  furface,  gain  little  by 
lying  at  red,  it  is  evident,  that  every  foil,  which  either  from 
its  natural  conformatien,  or  from  the  improvements  made  on 
it  by  proper  culture,  has  attained  a clofe  cover  of  Iweet  her- 
bage, is  perpetually  gaining.  Whenever  the  temperature  is 
mild,  a continual  reprodudlion  is  taking  place ; and  all  the 
horizontal  foliage,  which  .efcapes  the  mouths  of  palluring 
animals,  falls  into  decay  and  accumulates  on  the  furface.  On 
breaking  up  fuch  old  padures  a furfaced  dratum  may  be  cb- 
ferved,  differing  in  colour  and  conformation  from  that  which 
lies  under  it,  the  thick  nefs  of  which  is  in  proportion  to  the  time 
the  ground  has  lain  at  red.  What  is  here  dated,  :s,  he  thinks, 
corroborated  by  the  following  experiment.  Having  fome- 
times  obferved  a kind  of  turf  formed  over  the  harded  (tones 
in  certain  fituations,  he  collected  fome  of  it  which  had  grown 
to  more  than  an  inch  thick  on  fome  flat  Aones,  lying  in  a 
damp  place,  at  the  foot  of  a northerly  declivity  under  fome 
trees.  It  feemed  to  have  commenced  with  the  growth  of 
fome  of  the  fmaller  mufci  and  alga.  On  this  ground  the 
JeJluca  ovina  and  poa  glauca  had  taken  root,  and  formed  a 
itrong  turf.  After  it  was  dried,  he  fubjedted  a pound  of  it 
to  combuftion  on  an  iron  {hovel  over  a fire  till  it  was  reduced 
to  black  dull:.  The  refidue  weighed  half  an  ounce,  whereas 
the  greated  refidue  he  ever  obtained  from  a pound  of  dried 
peat  burnt,  was  not  more  than  five  drams.  If  fuch  a quan- 
tity of  mould  could  thus  be  accumulated  by  the  grades 
growing  on  a naked  rock,  may  it  not  accumulate  at  lead  in 
as  great  a proportion  on  the  foil  where  the  fucceffion  of 
growth  is  incomparably  greater  ? 

“ It  is  true,  he  obferves,  that  fome  foils  by  long  lying  at 
reft,  condenfe  fo  much  as  to  incommode  the  roots  of  the 
grades,  and  on  others  the  modes  prevail  fo  much  as  to  over- 
come the  efculent  herbage,  but  the  fertility  of  the  foil  is  not 
thereby  aiminiflied.  Its  prefent  energy  is  only  fufpended, 
while  it  is  acquiring  additional  vigour  for  future  exertions. 
When  fuch  land  is  again  employed  in  tillage,  the  fpoils  of 
the  turf,  together  with  a great  part  of  what  has  been  con- 
fumed  by  palluring  animals  reftored  in  excrements,  are  turned 
down  and  mixed  with  the  foil,  by  which  its  conformation  is 
improved,  and  its  thicknefs  and  principle  of  fertility  aug- 
mented. Hence  the  tillage  crops  are  plentiful — the  ears 
targe  and  plump — and  the  produce  of  one  year  equal  to  two 
or  more  on  land  wearied  out  by  perpetual  turning. 

“ It  mull  not  be  underftood,  by  what  is  here  or  formerly 
faid,  that  he  means  to  undervalue  the  operation  of  the  plough. 
But,  as  we  are  ftudying  in  what  manner  the  fertility  of  the 
country  may  be  preferved  and  improved,  and  the  greatefl 
quantity  of  difpofable  produce  obtained  at  the  leaft  pofiible 
expence,  it  is  ntcefi'ary  to  examine  how  all  thofe  aids  which 
nature  offers  may  be  made  to  co-operate  with  the  artificial 
means  of  agricultural  improvement,  and  not  blindly  expedl 
from  mechanical  labour,  more  than  it  can  polfibly  produce. 
When  barren  foils  are  to  be  brought  from  a wild  date,  it 


is  by  mechanical  labours  only  that  their  obdinacy  can  be 
fubdued,  and  the  different  ingredients  properly  blended. 
The  turf  of  old  grafs  ground  will  frequently  require  a good 
deal  of  mechanical  operation  to  mix  it  with  the  earths,  and 
facilitate  its  putrefaction.  But  when  thefe,  and  fuch  other 
aids  as  mechanical  labour  is  adapted  to  accomplifh,  are  ob- 
tained, that  medium  of  confidence  on  which  fertility  depend* 
will  be  bell  preferved  by  alternate  fuccefiions  of  labour  and 
reft.  The  proportion  and  order  of  thofe  fuccefiions  imift  no 
doubt  vary  greatly  according  to  circumftances.  While  thofe 
where  the  foil  is  deep  and  of  the  moft  favourable  conftruc- 
tion,  and  where  adventitious  manure  is  attainable,  may  be 
much  occupied  in  tillage  crops,  without  differing  great  dete- 
rioration ; in  the  more  elevated  grounds, where  the  toil  is  gene- 
rally lefs  happily  conftrufted,  expofed  to  feverer  vvafhingsand 
manure  lefs  abundant,  a greater  proportion  of  the  farm  ought 
always  to  be  in  paflure.  But  in  all  fituations  and  circumftances, 
the  foil  will  be  benefited  by  being  occafionally  at  reft,  provided 
care  has  been  taken  to  lay  it  down  unexhaufted,  free  of  weeds, 
and  well  flocked  with  proper  graffes.  By  this  fyftem  of  al- 
ternations of  tillage  and  grafs  crops,  the  attention  of  the 
hufbandman  is  lefs  difiipated,  and  his  labours  more  regularly 
diftributed.  The  live  dock  fed  on  his  pafture,  furnifh  him 
with  manure  to  enrich  his  tillage  fields,  and  the  more  they 
are  enriched,  they  are  the  better  fitted  to  yield  an  abundant 
return  of  grafs,  when  they  come  in  courfe  to  be  laid  to  reft. 
When  ground  is  brought  to  yield  abundance  of  fweet  grafs  it 
is  profitable  in  pafture,  and  while  it  continues  fo  is  dill  im- 
proving in  fertility,  and  becomes  more  and  more  adapted  to 
yield  plentiful  tillage  crops.  Thus  under  good  management, 
the  fertility  of  the  country  may  progrefiively  advance,  and 
the  difpofable  quantity  of  provifions  for  the  ufe  of  the  con- 
fumer,  and  the  net  return  to  the  hufbandman,  perhaps,  ex- 
ceed what  the  operofe  and  expenfive  fyftem  of  perpetual  fal- 
lowing, and  crops  without  reft,  could  produce. 

“ Convertible  hufbandry  is  not  lefs  fuperior  to  perpetual 
grafs.  Land  which  lies  perpetually  in  grafs,  is  deprived  of 
the  advantage  of  having  the  vegetable  fubdance  accumulating 
on  the  furface  from  time  to  time  mixed  into  the  foil.  By 
the  working  of  moles,  ants,  and  other  vermin,  by  the  con- 
denfution  of  the  foil,  by  the  prevalence  of  modes  and  ufelefs 
weeds,  the  turf  is  deformed  and  the  reproduftion  of  fweet 
paflure  diminifhed.  Water  is  frequently  detained  on  the 
furface,  and  chills  the  growth  of  efculent  herbage,  and  thus 
the  growth  becomes  more  feeble  and  flow.  In  proportion  to 
the  decay  of  efculent  herbage,  plants  which  are  noxious  or 
unprofitable  prevail ; the  paflure  becomes  gradually  lefs,  and 
the  fertility  of  the  foil  is  almoft  ufelefs  to  the  owner  and  to 
fociety,  while  it  remains  in  that  date.” 

The  pradlice  of  this  hufbandry  mud  of  courfe  in  many  in- 
ftances  be  highly  profitable  to  the  cultivator.  See  Tillage 
and  Grass. 

CONVEX,  bending  down  on  every  fide,  as  the  outfide 
of  a globular  body. 

Convex  freeze,  leaf  lens , mirror , fuperfeies.  See  the 
feveral  fubftantives. 

CONVEXITY,  the  exterior  furface  of  a convex,  i.  e. 
gibbous  and  globular  thing ; in  oppofition  to  concavity , or 
the  inner  furface,  when  hollow  or  depreffed. 

The  word  is  of  particular  import  in  catoptrics,  and  diop- 
trics ; where  it  is  applied  to  mirrors  and  lenfes ; which  fee. 
See  alfo  Refraction. 

CONVEYANCE,  in  Law,  a deed,  or  inftrument,  by 
which  lands,  See.  are  conveyed,  or  transferred,  by  the  pro- 
prietor, to  fome  other  perfon.  In  the  difeuffion  of  this 
fubjed,  it  is  proper  to  inquire  who  may  thus  aliene  and  to 
whom  ; and  then  how  a man  may  aliene,  or  the  feveral  modes 
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ef  conveyance.  With  regard  to  the  firft  inquiry,  who  is 
capable  of  conveying  and  who  of  purchafing,  the  fubjeft 
of  confideration  is  rather  the  incapacity,  than  the  capacity, 
of  the  feveral  parties:  for  all  perfons  in  poffejfon  arc 
primd  facie  capable  both  of  conveying  and  purchafing, 
unlefs  the  law  hath  laid  them  under  any  particular  dif- 
abilities.  But  if  a man  has  only  in  him  the  right  of 
either  pofTefiion  or  property,  he  cannot  convey  it  to  any 
other,  left  pretended  titles  might  be  granted  to  great  men, 
by  which  juilice  might  be  trodden  down,  and  the  weak  op- 
prcfTed.  (Co.  Eitt.  214.)  Yet  reverfions  and  veiled  re- 
mainders may  be  granted,  becaufe  the  poffeffion  of  the  par- 
ticular tenant  is  the  pofTefiion  of  him  in  reverfion  or  re- 
mainder ; but  contingencies,  and  mer t pofibilities,  though  they 
may  be  releafed,  or  devifed  by  will,  or  may  pafs  to  the  heir 
or  executor,  cannot  be  afiigned  to  a ftranger,  unlefs  cou- 
pled with  fume  prefent  interdl.  (Sheppard’s  Touchfione, 
23S,  239.  322.  11  Mod.  152.  1 P.  Wms.  574.  Stra. 

132.) 

Perfons  attainted  of  treafon,  felony,  and  praemunire,  are 
incapable  of  conveying,  from  the  time  of  the  offence  com- 
mitted, provided  attainder  follows,  for  fuch  conveyance  by 
them  may  tend  to  defeat  the  king  of  his  forfeiture,  or  the 
lord  of  his  efeheat.  But  they  may  purchafe  for  the  benefit 
of  the  crown,  or  the  lord  of  the  fee,  though  they  are  dif- 
abled to  hold  the  lands  fo  purchafed,  if  after  attainder,  be- 
ing fubjeft  to  immediate  forfeiture  ; if  before,  to  efeheat  as 
well  as  forfeiture,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  crime. 
(Co.  Litt.  42.  2.)  Thus  alfo  corporations,  religious  or 
others,  may  purchafe  lands : yet,  unlefs  they  have  a licence 
to  hold  in  mortmain,  they  cannot  retain  fuch  purchafe  ; but 
it  fiiall  be  forfeited  to  the  lord  of  the  fee.  Idiots  and  per- 
fons of  non:fane  memory,  infants,  and  perfons  under  du- 
refs,  are  not  totally  difabled  either  to  convey  or  purchafe, 
but  fub  modo  only.  For  their  conveyances  and  purchafes 
arc  voidable,  but  not  aftually  void.  The  king  indeed,  on 
behalf  of  an  idiot,  may  avoid  his  grants  or  other  afts.  (Co. 
Litt.  247.)  See  Idiot.  A feme-covert  may  purchafe  an 
eftate  without  the  confent  of  her  hufband,  and  the  convey- 
ance is  good  during  the  coverture,  till  he  avoids  it  by  fome 
aft  declaring  his  diffent.  And  though  he  does  nothing  to 
avoid  it,  or  even  if  ne  aftually  confents,  the  feme-covert  her- 
felf  may,  after  the  death  of  her  hufband,  waive  or  difagree 
to  the  fame  ; nay,  even  herVheirs  may  waive  it  after  her,  if 
fhe  dies  before  her  hufband,  or  if  in  her  widowhood  fhe  does 
nothing  to  exprefs  her  confent  or  agreement.  (Co.  Litt.  3.) 
But  the  conveyance  or  other  contraft  of  a feme-covert  (ex- 
cept by  fome  matter  of  record)  is  abfolutely  void,  and  not 
merely  voidable  (Perkins,  § 154.  1 Sid.  12c.);  and  there- 
fore cannot  he  affirmed  or  made  good  by  any  fubfequent 
agreement.  The  cafe  of  an  alien  born  is  alfo  peculiar. — For 
he  may  purchafe  any  thing  ; but  after  purchafe  he  can  hold 
nothing,  except  a leafe  for  years  of  a houfe  for  convenience 
of  merchandize,  if  he  be  an  alien-friend  : all  other  pur- 
chafes (when  found  by  an  inqueft  of  office)  being  immedi- 
ately forfeited  to  the  king  (Co.  Litt.  2.).  Papifts,  and  per- 
fons profeffing  the  popifh  religion,  and  neglefting  to  take 
the  oath  preferibed  by  ftatute  18  Geo.  III.  c.  60.  within 
the  time  limited  for  that  purpofe,  are  by  fiat.  11  and  12 
W.  III.  c.  4.  difabled  from  purchafing  any  lands,  rents,  or 
hereditaments ; and  all  eflates  made  to  their  ufe,  or  in  trull 
for  them,  are  void.  (1  P.  Wms.  354.) 

In  anfwer  to  the  fecond  inquiry,  or  how  a man  may  aliene 
or  convey,  we  are  led  to  ftate  the  feveral  modes  of  convey- 
ance A tranflation,  or  transfer,  of  property  being  ad- 
mitted by  law,  it  became  neceffary  that  this  transfer  fhould 
be  properly  evideneed,  in  order  to  prevent  difputes  as  to  the 


faft,  or  in  relation  to  the  perfons  concerned,  or  with  regard 
to  the  fubjeft-matter,  or  with  refpeft  to  the  mode  and  qua- 
lity of  the  transfer.  The  legal  evidences  of  this  tranflation 
of  property  are  calPd  the  common  ajfurances  of  the  kingdom. 
See  Common  Assurances. 

Deeds  (fee  Deed)  which  firve  to  convey  the  property 
of  lands  and  tenements  from  man  to  man,  are  commonly  de- 
nominated conveyances  ; and  thefe  are  either  conveyances  at 
common  law,  or  fuch  as  receive  their  force  and  efficacy  by 
virtue  of  the Jlalutc  of  ufes.  Of  conveyances  by  the  common 
law,  fome  may  be  called  original  nr  primary  conveyances  ; 
which  are  thofe  by  means  of  which  the  benefit  or  eftate  is 
created  or  firft  arifes  ; and  others  are  derivative  or  fecondarg, 
by  which  the  benefit  or  eftate,  originally  created,  is  en- 
larged, reftrained,  transferred,  or  extinguifhed.  Original 
conveyances  are  the  following,  viz.  Feoffment,  Gift,  Grant , 
Leafe,  Exchange,  and  Partition ; which  fee  refpcftiveiy . 
Derivative  conveyances  are  Releafe,  Confrmation,  Surrender , 
Slfignment , and  Defeazance  ; which  fee  under  their  proper 
titles.  For  other  conveyances,  which  have  their  force  and 
operation  by  virtue  of  the  fatute  of  ufes,  which  have  been 
derived  from  it  or  introduced  in  confequenee  of  it ; fee 
Uses.  See  alfo  Covenant  to  fand  feifed  to  ufes,  Bargain 
and  Sale,  Lease  and  Release,  and  Revocation  of 
Ufes. 

A conveyance  cannot  be  fraudulent  in  part,  and  good  as 
to  the  reft  : for  if  it  be  fraudulent  and  void  in  part,  it  is 
void  in  all  ; and  it  cannot  be  divided.  1 Lill.  Abr.  31 1. 
Fraudulent  conveyances  to  deceive  creditors,  defraud  pur- 
chafers,  &c.  are  void,  by  flatutes  13  Eliz.  c.  5.  27  Eliz. 

c.  4.  See  Fraud. 

CONVICT,  in  Common  Law,  one  who  is  found  guilty 
of  an  offence,  by  the  verdift  of  a jury.  This  conviftion 
may  accrue  two  ways  ; either  by  his  confeffing  the  offence 
and  pleading  guilty  ; or  by  his  being  found  fo  by  the  verdift 
of  his  country.  Judge  Blackftone  fays,  that  in  the  Roman 
republic,  when  the  prifoner  was  convifted  of  any  ca- 
pital offence  by  his  judges,  the  form  of  pronouncing  that 
conviftion  was  peculiarly  delicate,  not  that  he  was  guilty, 
but  that  he  had  not  been  fufficiently  on  his  guard,  “ parum 
caviffe  videtur.” 

According  to  Crompton,  a perfon  is  alfo  a convift,  or 
faid  to  be  convifted,  when,  after  having  been  outlawed,  he 
appears  and  confeffes,  or  is  found  guilty  by  the  inqueft  ; 
and  he  fays,  moreover,  that  when  a ftatute  excludes  from 
clergy  perfons  found  guilty  of  felony,  Sic.  it  extends  to 
thofe  who  are  convifted  by  confeffion.  (Cromp.  Inft.  9.) 

The  law  implies  that  there  mult  be  a conviftion  before 
puniftiment,  though  it  is  not  fo  mentioned  in  a ftatute  ; and 
where  any  ftatute  makes  a fecond  offence  felony,  or  fuDjcft 
to  a heavier  punifhment  than  the  firft,  it  is  always  implied 
that  fuch  fecond  offence  ought  to  be  committed  after  a con- 
viftion  forthe  firft.  ( 1 Flawk.  P.  C.  c.  10.  $ 9.  c.  41.  § 3.) 
Judgment  amounts  to  conviftion  ; though  it  doth  not  follow 
that  every  one  who  is  convifted  is  adjudged.  A conviftion 
at  the  king’s  fuit  may  be  pleaded  to  a fuit  by  an  informer, 
on  a penal  llatute  ; becaufe  while  in  force  it  makes  the 
party  liable  to  the  forfeiture,  and  no  one  ought  to  be  pu- 
nifhed  twice  for  the  fame  offence ; but  conviftion  may  be 
pleaded  to  a new  fuit  by  the  king.  (1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  10.) 
A perfon  convifted  or  attainted  of  one  felony  may  be  pro- 
fecuted  for  another,  to  bring  acceffaries  to  puniftiment,  Sc c. 
(Fitz.  Coron.  379 A 

Perfons  convifted  of  felony  by  verdift,  &c.  are  not  to  be 
admitted  to  bail,  unlefs  there  be  fome  fpecial  motive  for 
granting  it  ; as  where  a man  is  not  the  fame  perfon,  &c. 
for  bail  ought  to  be  before  trial,  when  it  {lands  indifferent 
r whether 
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whether  the  party  be  guilty  or  not.  (2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  1 j. 

§ 43.  bo.)  See  Bail.  Conviction  of  felony,  and  other 
crimes,  difables  a man  to  be  a juror,  witnels,  Sec.  Con- 
viction and  attainder,  Sec.  are,  in  our  law-books,  frequent- 
ly confounded.  On  conviction,  (or  even  upon  an  acquittal 
when  there  was  reafonable  ground  to  profecute,  and,  in  faft, 
a bona  fide  profecuticn,)  for  any  grand  or  petit  larceny,  or 
other  felony,  the  reafonable  expences  of  prolecution,  and 
alfo,  if  the  profecutor  be  poor,  a compenfation  for  his 
trouble  and  lofs  of  time,  are  by  ftatutes  25-Geo.  II.  c.  56., 
and  1 8 Geo.  III.  c.  19.  to  be  allowed  him  out  of  the 
county  flock,  if  he  petitions  the  judge  for  that  purpofe  ; 
and  by  ftatutes  27  Geo.  II.  c.  3.  explained  by  the  fame 
ftatute  iS  £>eo.  III.  c.  19;  all  perfons,  appearing  upon 
recognizance  or  fubpana  to  give  evidence,  whether  any  in- 
dictment be  preferred  or  not,  and  as  well  without  conviction 
as  with  it,  are  entitled  to  be  paid  their  charges,  with  a far- 
ther allowance  (if  poor)  for  their  trouble  and  lofs  of  time. 
Moreover,  on  a conviction  of  larceny  in  particular,  the  pro- 
fecutor (hall  have  reftitution  of  his  goods,  by  virtue  of  the 
ftatute  21  Hen.  VIII.  c.  11.'  And  the  conftru&ion  of 
this  aCt  having  been  in  great  meafure  conformable  to  the 
law  of  appeals,  it  has  therefore  in  praCtice  fuperfeded  the 
ufe  of  appeals  of  larceny.  It  is  now  ufual  for  the  court, 
upon  the  conviction  of  a felon,  to  order  (without  any  writ 
of  reftitution)  immediate  reftitution  of  fuch  goods  as  are 
brought  into  court  to  be  made  to  the  feveral  profecutors, 
or  elle,  without  fuch  writ,  the  party  may  peaceably  retake 
his  goods,  wherever  he  happens  to  find  them,  unleis  a new 
property  be  fairly  acquired  in  them.  Or,  if  the  felon  be 
convicted  and  pardoned,  or  be  allowed  his  clergy,  the  party 
robbed  may  bring  his  action  of  trover  againft  him  for  his 
goods,  and  recover  a fatisfaftion  in  damages.  But  fuch 
action  does  not  lie  before  profecution ; for  then  felonies 
would  be  made  up  and  healed  (1  Hal.  P.  C.  54^  )-  an<^ 
alfo  recaption  is  unlawful,  if  it  be  done  with  intention  to 
fmother  or  compound  the  larceny  ; it  then  becoming  the 
heinous  offence  of  theft-bote  ; which  fee. 

When  a perfon  is  convicted  of  a mifdemefnor  which 
principally  and  more  immediately  affeCts  fome  individual,  as 
a battery,  imprifonment,  or  the  like,  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  the  court  to  permit  the  defendant  to  J "peak  with  the  profe- 
cutor, before  any  judgment  is  pronounced  ; and  if  the  pro- 
fecutor declares  himfelf  fatisfied,  to  inflift  but  a trivial  pu- 
nifhment.  This  is  done,  to  reimburfe  the  profecutor  his 
expences,  and  make  him  fome  private  amends,  without  the 
trouble  and  circuity  of  a civil  aftion.  This,  fays  judge 
Blackftone,  is  a dangerous  pra&ice,  which,  though  in- 
trufted  to  the  diferetion  of  the  judges  in  the  fuperior  courts 
of  record,  ought  never  to  be  allowed  in  local  or  inferior 
jurifdirftions,  fuch  as  the  quarter-fefiions ; where  profecu- 
tions  for  affaults  are  by  fuch  means  too  frequently  com- 
menced, rather  for  private  lucre  than  for  the  great  ends  of 
public  juftice.  Above  all,  he  fays,  it  (hould  never  be  fuf- 
fered,  where  the  teftimony  of  the  profecutor  himfelf  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  convift  the  defendant ; for  there  the  rules  of  evi- 
dence are  entirely  fubverted  ; the  profecutor  becomes  in 
■»ffe&  a plaintiff,  and  yet  is  fuffered  to  bear  witnefs  for  him- 
felf. Nay,  even  a voluntary  forgivenefs,  by  the  party  in- 
jured, ought  not,  in  true  policy,  to  intercept  the  ftroke  of 
juftice.  “ This,”  fays  an  elegant  writer  (Beccaria,  ch.  4 6 ) 
who  pleads  with  equal  ftrength  for  the  certainty  as  for  the 
lenity  of  punifhment,  “ may  be  au  a£t  of  good  nature  and 
humanity,  but  it  is  contrary  to  the  good  of  the  public. 
For,  although  a private  citizen  may  difpenfe  with  fatisfac- 
tion  for  his  private  injury,  he  cannot  remove  the  neceffity  of 
public  example.  The  right  of  punilhing  belongs  not  to  any- 


one individual  in  particular,  but  to  the  fociety  in  general, 
or  the  fovereign  who  reprefents  that  fociety  ; and  a man 
may  renounce  his  own  portion  of  this  right,  but  he  cannot 
give  up  that  of  others.”  Blackft.  Comm.  Book  iv. 

Convict  rccufant,  he  who  has  been  legally  prefented,  in- 
dicted, and  convicted,  for  refufing  to  come  to  church  to  hear 
the  common  prayer,  according  to  the  ftatutes  35  Eliz.  and 
3 Jac-  !• 

This  is  commonly  underftood  to  be  a popifh  recufant ; 
though  any  others  who  refufe  coming  to  church  on  the  fame 
account  are  as  properly  denominated  recufants. 
CONVICTION,  in  Law.  See  Convict. 

Conviction,  in  Theology,  expreffes  the  firft  degree  of 
repentance  ; wherein  the  finner  becomes  fenfible  of  his 
guilt,  of  the  evil  nature  of  fin,  and  of  the  danger  of  his 
own  ways. 

Conviction,  fummary,  in  Law,  is  fuch  as  is  directed  by 
feveral  acts  of  parliament,  for  inflicting  certain  penalties 
created  by  thofe  aits,  without  the  intervention  of  a jury  : 
the  party  accufed  being  acquitted  or  condemned  by  the  fuf- 
frage  of  fuch  perfon  only,  as  the  ftatute  has  appointed  to  be 
his  judge.  Of  this  kind  are  all  trials  of  offences  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  Excise,  and  other  branches  of  the  Revenue, 
proceedings  before  Justices  of  the  peace,  and  the  method 
ufed  by  fuperior  courts  of  juftice  for  punifhing  contempt  by 
attachment.  See  Contempt. 

CONVIVIUM,  banquet,  in  our  Ancient  Cufoms , and  Law- 
Books,  fignifies  the  fame  thing  among  the  laity  as  pro- 
curation among  the  clergy  ; viz.  when  the  tenant  was  ob- 
liged, in  virtue  of  his  tenure,  to  provide  meat  and  drink  for 
his  lord  once,  or  oftener,  in  the  year. 

Convivium  militare,  a military  banquet  or  repaft.  The 
repaft  of  Roman  foldiers  was  a particular  objeft  of  military 
difeipline,  which  the  commanders  themfelves  paid  attention 
to.  The  foldiers  were  not  fuffered  to  eat  alone  but  by 
troops,  in  order  to  preferve  union  and  good  fellowftiip 
amongft  them. 

CONULI,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  Conuli  Kleinii,  a clafs  of 
the  Echinus,  in  the  Mollufca  order  of  Vermes.  See 
Echinus. 

CONULUS,  a genus  of  the  Trochus , in  the  Teftacea 
order  of  Vermes.  See  Trochus. 

CONVOCATION,  a general  affembly  of  the  reprefenta- 
tives  of  the  clergy  of  a province,  fummoned  by  the  king’s 
writ  to  confult  of  the  more  weighty  affairs  of  the  church, 
as  oft  as  a parliament  is  convoked  to  ccnfult  of  thofe  of  the 
ftate. 

The  king’s  writ  is  direfted  to  the  archbifhop  of  each  pro- 
vince, requiring  him  to  fummon  all  bifhops,  deans,  archdea- 
cons, cathedral  and  collegiate  churches,  Sec. 

Upon  which,  the  archbifhop  direfts  his  mandate  to  his  dean 
provincial,  firft;  citing  him  peremptorily  ; then  willing  him, 
in  like  manner,  to  cite  all  the  bifhops,  deans.  Sec.  and  all  the 
clergy  of  his  province  : but  dire&ing,  withal,  that  one  proc- 
tor fent  for  each  cathedral  and  collegiate  church,  and  two 
for  the  body  of  the  inferior  clergy  of  each  diocefe,  may  fuf- 
fice  : which  the  dean  accordingly  does. 

The  place  where  the  convocation  of  the  province  of  Can- 
terbury has  been  ufually  held,  is  St.  Paul’s  church  ; whence 
they  have  been  prorogued  to  St.  Peter’s  in  Weftminfter,  in 
the  chapel  of  Henry  VII.  or  the  Jerufalem  Chamber,  where 
there  is  an  upper  and  lower  houfe. 

The  upper  houfe,  in  the  province  of  Canterbury,  confifts 
of  twenty-two  bifhops,  whereof  the  archbifhop  is  always  pre- 
fident,  who  prorogues  and  diffolves  the  convocation  by  man- 
date from  the  king : and  before  the  reformation  abbots, 
priors,  and  other  mitred  prelates  fat  with  the  bifhope.  All, 
I at 
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at  the  opening  of  a convocation,  are  in  their  fcarlet  robes 
and  hoods. 

The  lower  houfe  confifts  of  twenty-two  deans,  fifty-four 
archdeacons,  twenty-four  proftors  for  the  chapters,  and  forty- 
four  proftors,  reprefenting  the  parochial  clergy  ; in  all  144. 

Each  houfe  hath  a prolocutor  chofen  from  among  them- 
felves  ; and  that  of  the  lower  houfe  is  presented  to  the 
bilhops.  Things  are  firfl  ufually  propofed  in  the  upper 
houfe  ; then  communicated  to  the  lower.  All  the  members 
of  both  houfes  have  the  fame  privilege  in  freedom  from  arrelt, 
as  the  members  of  parliament  have,  flat,  8 Hen.  VI.  c.  1. 
and  the  prodlors  of  the  clergy  received  wages  from  their 
conftituents. 

The  convocation  exercifes  jurifdiftion  in  making  canons 
with  the  king’s  affent,  (flat.  25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  19.)  This 
Ilatute  which  retrains  the  convocation  from  making  or  exe- 
cuting any  canons  repugnant  to  the  king’s  prerogative,  or 
the  laws,  culloms,  and  ilatutes  of  the  realm,  was  merely  de- 
claratory of  the  old  common  law  (12  Rep.  72.)  ; that  part  of 
it  only  being  new,  which  makes  the  king’s  royal  affent  a&ually 
neceffary  to  the  validity  of  every  canon.  To  the  convoca- 
tion alfo  belong  the  examination  and  cenfure  of  heretical  and 
fchifmatical  books  and  perfons.  But  appeal  lies  from  their 
proceedings  to  the  king  in  chancery,  or  to  his  delegates.  In 
cafe  the  king  himfelf  be  a party,  the  appeal  lies  by  flat.  24 
Hen.  VIII.  c.  12.  to  all  the  bilhops  affembled  in  the  upper 
houfe  of  convocation.  See  Court  of  delegates. 

The  archbifhop  of  York,  at  the  fame  time,  holds  a convo- 
cation of  the  clergy  of  his  province,  after  the  like  manner  at 
York  ; and,  by  conftant  correfpondence,  debates  and  con- 
cludes of  the  fame  matters  as  are  debated  by  that  of  Canter- 
bury ; but  they  are  diftinft  and  independent  of  each  other; 
and  when  they  uftd  to  tax  the  clergy,  they  granted  different 
fubfidies.  In  the  province  ofYork,  the  convocation  confifts 
only  of  one  houfe  ; and  on  account  of  the  fmall  number  of 
diocefesinthisprovince,eacharchdeaconry  elects  two  proctors. 
It  has  been  cuftomary  with  the  convocation,  for  many  years 
back,  regularly  to  affemble,  and  to  adjourn  without  proceed- 
ing to  any  bufinefs ; fo  that  the  convocation  now  exifts  more 
in  form  than  for  any  effeftive  purpofe.  See  Church  of 
England. 

In  the  year  1711,  the  convocation  was  affembled  with  the 
new  parliament ; the  lower  houfe  chofe  Atterbury  for  its 
prolocutor;  and  both  houfes  concurred  in  cenfuring  fome 
tenets  that  favoured  Arianifm,  broached  and  fupported  by  Mr. 
Whifton,  mathematical  profeffor  in  Cambridge.  The  arch- 
bifhop doubted  whether  this  affembly  could  proceed  againfl 
a man  for  herefy  ; the  judges  were  confulted,  and  the  majo- 
rity  gave  their  opinion  that  the  convocation  had  a jurifdi&ion. 
Five  of  them  profeffed  the  contrary  fentiment,  which  they 
maintained  from  the  ftatutes  made  at  the  reformation  ; the 
queen,  not  doubting  their  jurifdi&ion,  expedled  them  to  pro- 
ceed, but  frefh  fcruples  arifing,  they  determined  to  examine 
the  book,  without  proceeding  againfl;  the  author,  and  this 
was  cenfured  accordingly.  An  extraft  of  the  fentence  was  fent 
to  the  queen,  but  fhe  did  not  fignify  herpleafure  on  this  fub- 
je&,  and  the  affair  remained  in  fufpence.  Before  the  queen’s 
death,  in  1714,  the  lower  houfe  of  convocation  had  declared, 
that  a book  publifhed  by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  under  the  title 
of  “ The  Scripture  Do&rine  of  the  Trinity,”  contained  af- 
fertions  contrary  to  the  Catholic  faith.  They  fent  up  ex- 
tracts from  this  performance  to  the  bilhops  ; and  the  doftor 
wrote  an  anfwer  to  their  objections.  He  was  prevailed  upon 
to  write  an  apology,  which  he  prefented  to  the  upper  houfe  ; 
but  apprehending  that  it  might  be  publifhed  feparately,  and 
mifunderftood,  he  afterwards  delivered  an  explanation  to  the 
bifhop  of  London.  This  was  fatisfadtory  to  the  bifhops ; 
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but  the  lower  houfe  refolved,  that  it  was  no  recantation  of 
his  heretical  affertions.  (See  the  article  Clarke.)  In  the 
year  1717*  the  proceedings  in  the  convocation  turned  chiefly 
upon  two  performances  of  Dr.  Hoadly,  bifhop  of  Bangor. 
One  was  entitled  “ A Prefervative  againfl;  the  principles  and 
pradtices  of  the  Non-jurors the  other  was  a fermon 
preached  before  the  king,  under  the  title  of  “ The  nature 
of  the  kingdom  of  Chrifl ;”  the  convocation  appointed  a 
committee  to  examine  the  bifhop's  two  performances;  and 
thus  commenced  the  famous  controverfy,  called  “ Bango- 
rian  ;”  in  confequence  of  a letter  written  on  the  fubjedl  of 
the  bifhop’s  difcourfe  by  Dr.  Snape,  mailer  of  Eton  college. 
The  convocation  drew  up  a reprefentation,  in  which  the  pre- 
fervative and  the  fermon  were  cenfured,  as  tending  to  fubvert 
all  government  and  difeipline  in  the  church  of  Chrifl  ; to  re- 
duce his  kingdom  to  a date  of  anarchy  and  confufion  ; to 
impugn  and  impeach  the  royal  fupremacy  in  caufes  ecclefiaf- 
tical,  and  the  authority  of  the  legiflature  to  enforce  obedi- 
ence in  matters  of  religion  by  civil  fandtions.  Before  this  repre- 
fentation could  be  brought  into  the  upper  houfe,  that  whole 
afTembly  was  prorogued  by  a fpecial  order  from  the  king. 
This  meafure,  however,  inflamed  the  controverfy.  A great 
number  of  pens  were  drawn  againfl  the  bifhop  ; but  his 
chief  antagoniils  were  Dr.  Snape,  and  Dr.  Sherlock,  whom 
the  king  removed  from  the  office  of  his  chaplains.  The  con- 
vocation has  not  been  permitted  by  government  to  do  any 
bufinefs  of  confequence  lince  this  time,  but  merely  to  confine 
itfelf  to  matters  of  form.  See  Church  of  England. 

The  Englifh  clergy,  anciently,  had  their  reprefentatives  in 
the  lower  houfe  of  parliament ; as  appears  by  the  record, 
much  prized  by  lord  Coke.  Among  the  freeholders  who 
were  prefent  in  parliamentary  meetings,  we  find  many  of  the 
inferior,  lecular,  clergy  ; an  order  of  men  who  were,  cer- 
tainly, of  too  great  eilimation  and  account  in  the  fiate  not  to 
have  had  a fhare  in  the  legiflature,  either  pevfonally  or  by  re- 
prefentatives.  There  are  not,  indeed,  any  writs  of  fummons 
now  remaining,  which  requite  prodlors  to  be  fent  for  them 
to  the  parliaments  of  this  kingdom,  before  the  23d  year  of 
Edward  I. ; but  from  the  annals  of  Burton  (p.  333,  fubanno 
12 5J.)  it  appears,  that  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  were  fo 
reprefented  in  the  39th  of  Henry  III.  Nor  is  this  remarked 
as  a novelty  by  any  of  the  hillorians  who  wrote  in  that  age  ; 
though,  being  all  ecclefiaftics,  they  would  probably  have 
thought  it  more  worthy  of  obfervation  than  any  event  in 
which  the  laity  alone  were  concerned.  It  may  be  therefore 
prefumed,  that,  not  only  the  attendance  of  the  inferior 
clergy  in  parliament,  which  is  evidently  proved  by  many  paf- 
fages  in  more  ancient  hiftorians,  but  this  kind  of  reprefenta- 
tion of  them  had  been  cuftomary  long  before.  (See  Bo- 
rough.) In  later  times,  from  a defire  of  independence  on 
the  Hate,  to  which  they  were  incited  more  and  more  by  the 
pope,  they  gradually  withdrew  themfelves  from  any  attend- 
ance in  parliament,  either  perfonally,  or  by  reprefentatives ; 
fothat,  after  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  theyare  hardly  ever  men- 
tioned as  prefent  there;  althoughin  the 2 iftyearof  Richard  II. 
the  commons  had  fhewn  in  a petition  to  the  king,  “ how  that 
before  thofe  times  many  judgments  and  ordinances,  made  in 
the  times  of  the  progenitors  of  our  lord  the  king  in  parlia- 
ment, had  been  repealed  and  difannulled,  becaufe  the  Rate  of 
the  clergy  were  not  prefent  in  parliament  at  the  making  of 
the  faid  judgments  and  ordinances.”  After  the  reformation 
of  religion,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  an  attempt  was 
made  in  convocation  to  have  the  lower  houfe  united  to  the 
houfe  of  commons,  “ according  to. ancient  cuftom,  Jlcut  ab 
antiquo  fieri  confuecoit.'n  It  was  alfo  propofed  to  queen  Eliza- 
beth, but  rejected.  The  clergy  continued  to  tax  themfelves  in 
a feparate  body,  till  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.  5 foon  alter 
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which  they  were  taxed  in  the  fame  manner  and  conjointly  with 
the  reft  of  the  commons ; and  have  ever  fince  been  repre- 
fented  in  parliament  by  the  fame  perfons,  which  has  more 
embodied  them  with  the  laity,  and  prevents  the  fetting  up  of 
a church  intereft  diftinft  from  that  of  the  people.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  this  very  important  alteration  in  the  ftate  of 
the  kingdom  was  made  without  any  law,  by  agreement  with 
the  clergy.  (Littleton’s  Hill.  Hen.  II.  vol.  iii.) 

In  the  parliament  of  Ireland,  originally  formed  on  the  model 
of  that  of  England,  the  clergy  continued  to  be  members  of  the 
lioufe  of  common0,  till  they  were  excluded  by  an  acl  of  par- 
liament, 28  Hen.  VIII.  A.  D.  1536,  becaufe  they  fupported 
the  authority  of  the  pope,  and  obllrudled  the  reformation  of 
the  church.  Whiift  the  clergy  continued  to  grant  their  own 
money  in  their  convocations,  their  grants  were  not  ef'le&ual 
till  they  were  confirmed  in  parliament.  In  the  rjth  century 
the  clergy  of  England  had  great  influence  in  all  the  pubhc 
councils  of  the  kingdom,  and  particularly  in  parliament  : 
they  conftantly  refided  in  the  kingdom,  and  were  prefent  in 
thefe  councils ; while  the  nobles  and  great  men  were  engaged 
in  warlike  expeditions  into  France  or  Scotland.  Befides  all 
the  archbifhops  and  bifhops,  twenty-five  abbots  and  two  priors 
were  fummoned  to  every  parliament,  and  fometimes  many 
more  ; fo  that  the  fpiritual  lords  were  generally  double  the 
number  of  the  temporal  lords  in  the  houfe  of  peers.  (Pryr.« 
ne’s  regifter  of  writs,  vol.  i.  & iv.)  This  enabled  the  pre- 
lates to  procure  fanguinary  laws  againft  heretics,  and  to  fe- 
cure  the  immenfe  pofTcffions  of  the  church,  together  with  all 
her  abfurd  errors  and  wretched  fuperftitions,  from  all  attacks. 
I Hen.  IV.  c.  13.  2 Hen.  V.  c.  7. 

CONVOLVULI,  in  Botany , the  tenth  natural  order  of 
dicotyledonous  hypogynous  plants,  in  the  fyflem  of  Juffieu, 
with  the  following  charafter.  Calyx  five-cleft,  molt  fre- 
quently permanent.  Corolla  regular,  commonly  with  a five- 
cleft  border.  Stamens  generally  five,  inferted  at  the  bale  of 
the  corolla,  and  alternating  with  its  fegments.  Style  one,  or 
definitely  divided  ; when  one,  with  a ftigma  either  fimple  or 
divided  ■ when  more  than  one,  with  as  many  fimple  ftigmas 
as  there  are  divifions.  Fruit  capfular,  often  three-celled, 
more  rarely  two  or  four-celled  ; cells  with  one  or  more  feeds. 
Seeds  marked  with  an  umbilical  eye  at  the  bafe,  fomewhat 
ollcous,  and  affixed  below  to  the  central  partition  ; valves 
free,  with  their  edges  adjoining  to  the  angles  of  the  parti- 
tion ; radicle  of  the  arched  corculum  inferior.  (Corculum 
(hut  up  by  the  peiilperm  ?)  Stenis  ffirubby,  or  more  fre- 
quently herbaceous  ; many  twining  ; many  laftefcent.  Leaves 
alternate,  very  rarely  almoft  oppolite,  (always  iimple,  Vent.). 
This  order  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Borragineae  and  Pole- 
monia,  in  its  regular  five-cleft  pentandrous  corolla,  and 
alternate  leaves  ; but  differs  from  the  latter,  in  having  the 
partition  adjoining  to  the  edges,  not  to  the  middle  of  the 
valves  ; and  from  the  former,  in  the  fruit  not  being  gym- 
nofpermous.  Juffieu  affighs  to  it  the  following  genera  : 
1.  With  a fingle  ftyle.  Maripa,  Aubl. ; mouroucoa, 
Aubl. ; retzia,  Thunb.  ; endrachium,  (humbertia,  Com- 
mers.)  ; convolvulus,  Linn.  ; ipomsea,  Linn.  2.  With  fe- 
veral  ftyles.  Evolvulus,  Linn,  ; nama,  Brown  and  Linn. 4 
hydrolea,  Linn.  ; fagonea,  Aubl.  ; creffa,  Linn.  3.  Al- 
lied to  the  convolvuli.  Cufcuta,  Linn.  ; diapenfia,  Linn.  ; 
loefelia,  Linn. 

Ventenat  has  changed  the  name  of  the  order  to  convolvu- 
lacete,  and  has  included  in  it  only  convolvulus,  ipomasa, 
evolvulus,  and  creffa  ; entirely  omitting  marupa,  mcuroucoa, 
retzia,  endrachium,  nama,  hydrolea,  and  fagonea  ; and  re- 
moving cufcuta  to  his  undetermined  plants,  and  diapenfia 
and  loefelia  to  the  polemonia,  his  polemonacese.  La 


Marck’s  natural  family  of  liferons  correfponds  exa&ly  with 
the  firft  two  fe&ions  of  Juffieu. 

CONVOLVULUS,  (fo  called,  a convolvendo,  becaufe 
many  of  the  fpecies  are  twining).  Linn.  Gen.  215.  Schreb. 
287.  Wiild.  323.  Lam.  Iliuft.  296.  Gait.  780.  Juff. 
[33.  Vent.  ii.  396.  Clafs  and  order,  pentandria  monogynia. 
Nat.  Old.  Canpanacea,  Linn.  Convolvuli , Juff.  Convol- 
vulacea,  Vent. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  perianth  five-cleft.  Cor.  monopetalous, 
bell-ftinped  or  funnel  fhaped,  plaited;  border  generally 
fpreading,  more  or  lefs  five-lobed.  Siam,  filaments  five, 
awl-ffiaptd,  fhorter  than  the  corolla,  approximating  at  the 
bafe.  Pifl.  germ  fuperior,  roundifti  ; ftyle  filiform  ; ftigma 
fimple  or  birid.  Peric.  capfule  furrounded  by  the  calyx, 
roundiffi  ; one,  two,  three,  or  four-cdled  ; one,  two,  three, 
four,  or  many  -valved.  Seeds  one  or  two  in  each  cell. 

Eff.  Ch.  Five-cleft.  Corolla  bell  or  funnel-ffiaped.  Stig- 
mas one  or  two.  Pericarp  a capfule,  or  dry  berry.  Seeds 
one  or  two  in  each  ceil. 

Obf.  Authors  often  call  the  calyx  five-leaved,  when  it  is 
very  deeply  five-cleft. 

* Stems  twining. 

Sp.  1.  C,  arvenfis.  Linn.  1.  Mart.  1.  Defroufleaux, 
Encyc.  2.  Lam.  111.  2001.  Willd.  1.  Bauh.  Pin.  294. 
Flor.  Dan.  tab.  459.  Curt.  Flor.  Lond.2.  13.  Eng.  But. 
312.  (C.  minor ; Bauh.  Hill.  2.  157.  C.  purpureus ; 

Lob.  Obf.  340.  fig.  2.  C.  minor  arvenfis,  flore  rofeo  ; 
Tourn.  Inft.  83.  Srnilax  levis  minor;  Ger.  Emen.  86r. 
Helxine  foliis  iagittatis,  ciffampelos ; Mat.  1011.  Camer. 
Epit.  753.)  “ Leaves  arrow-fhaped  ; lobes  acute  ■,  flowers 

generally  folitary  ; bra&es  minute, .awl-fhaped,  remote  from 
the  flower.”  Root  perennial,  creeping,  ftriking  deeply  into 
the  ground,  not  eafily  extirpated.  Stems  numerous,  angular. 
Leaves  alternate,  petioled,  fmoothilh.  Flowers  flelh-co- 
loured,  fometimes  white,  fweet-feented,  opening  only  in  clear 
weather;  peduncles  axillary,  generally  one-flowered,  thick- 
ened above.  A troublefome  weed  in  cultivated  ground, 
twining  clofely  about  the  culms  of  wheat,  and  other  kinds 
of  corn,  and  thence  in  many  parts  of  England  called  bind- 
weed.  Its  juice  is  (lightly  purgative.  The  bloffoms  give  a 
deep  yellow  or  orange  tindlure  to  water,  which  is  heightened 
by  alum  and  alkalis.  A native  of  Great  Britain,  and  moft 
parts  of  Europe.  2.  C.  auricidatus . Defr.  3.  Lam.  2002. 
(C.  arvenfis  (3 ; Linn.  C.  minimus,  angufto  auriculato  fo- 
lio; Bocc.  Muf.  tab.  33.  Pluk.  Aim.  1 16.  tab.  24.  fig.  3. 
C.  arvenfis  minimus;  Rai.  Syn.  2/6.)  “ Leaves’  linear, 

haftate-acuminate ; lobes  entire.”  Diftinguiffied  from  the 
preceding  by  its  narrow  elongated  leaves,  longer  petals,  and 
bradles  placed  nearer  the  flower.  A native  of  Great  Britain, 
and  other  parts  of  Europe  : found  by  Commerfon  in  the  Ifie 
of  France,  where  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  brought  with 
wheat  from  Perfia.  3.  C.  fepium.  Linn.  2.  Mart.  2. 
Defr.  r.  Lam.  1.  Willd.  2.  Flor.  Dan.  tab.  458.  Curr. 
Flor.  Lond.  i.  tab.  13.  Eng.  Bot.  313.  (C.  major,  al- 

bus ; Bauh.  Pin.  294.  Tourn.  Inft.  82.  Smilax  losvis 
major;  Ger.  Emen.  861.)  “ Leaves  arrow-ffiaped  ; lobes 

truncate  ; peduncles  fquare,  one-flowered  ; bradles  larger 
than  the  calyx,  and  clofe  to  it.”  /3  americanus  ; with  a 
fleffi-coloured  flower.  Bot.  Mag.  732.  Root  perennial, 
about  the  thicknefs  of  a goofe-quill,  white,  creeping,  not 
eaiily  eradicated.  Stems  numerous,  from  fix  to  ten  inches 
high,  or  more,  angular,  fmooth,  not  much  branched. 
Leaves  alternate,  petioled,  dependent.  Flowers  large,  ge- 
nerally white,  fometimes  flefh-coloured  ; nefftary  a yellow 
gland,  furrounding  the  bafe  of  the  germ.  A native  of  Great 

Britain, 
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Britain,  and  raoft  parts  of  Europe,  climbing-  up  hedges  in 
moift  ground.  Its  ini'pifTated  juice,  taken  in  dofes  of  twenty 
or  thirty  grains,  is  a powerful  purgative.  4.  C.  JVheelsr't. 
Mart.  84.  Willd.  3.  Vabl.  Symb.  2.  366.  (C.  fagittaria: 

foliis.  Wheeled  ; Pluk.  Phyt.  tab.  85.  fig.  3.  Ipomaea  fa- 
gittata  ; Poir.  It.  2.  160.  tab.  3.)  “ Leaves  arrow- fhaped, 

roundifh  behind,  entire  ; peduncles  cylindrical,  one-flowered.” 
Wholly  fmooth.  Leaves  acute  ; petiole  the  length  of  the 
leaf.  Peduncles  fhorcer  than  the  petiole,  thicker,  bra&ate 
towards  the  middle,  thicker  under  the  flower.  Allied  to  C. 
fepium.  A native  of  Spain  and  Barbary.  3*  C .fcammonia. 
Linn.  3.  Mart.  3.  Defr.  81.  Lain,  2079.  Woodv. 
Med.  13ot.  13.  tab.  5.  (C.  fyriacus,  live  fcammonia  ; 
Morif.  Hilt.  2.  12.  tab.  3.  fig.  5.  Bauh.  Pin.  294  ) 
“ Leaves  trian^nlar-arrow-lhaped  ; peduncles  cylindrical, 
nearly  double  the  length  of  the  leaves,  about  three- flowered.” 
Root  perennial,  long,  thick,  flelhy,  full  of  a milky  juice. 
Stems  cylindrical,  (lender,  fomewhet  villous.  Leaves  alter- 
nate fmooth,  acute  ; pofterior  lobes  diverging,  with  a tooth 
on  the  inner  fide  of  each.  Flowers  large,  purplifh  white  Or 
pale  yellow;  peduncles  folitary  ; fegments  of  the  calyx 
emarginate ; braftes  fmall,  awl-(haped,  fpreading,  remote 
from  the  flower.  Capfule  three  or  four-celled.  A native  of 
Syria  and  Afia  Minor.  For  its  medical  ufes,  fee  Scam- 
mony.  6.  C.  involucratus . Willd.  5.  “ Leaves  cordate- 

hallate,  pubefcent ; peduncles  about  three-flowered  ; ca- 
lyxes brafteate.”  Stem  cylindrical,  pubefcent-viilous.  Leaves 
oblong,  obtufe,  mucronate,  quite  entire,  pubefcent  on  both 
Tides ; truncate  at  the  bafe,  undivided,  rather  obtufe  ; pe- 
tioles villous.  Peduncles  about  the  length  of  the  leaves, 
pubefcent.  Bracles  two  at  the  divillon  of  the  peduncle, 
pubefcent,  oblong,  acute  ; two  others  at  the  bafe  of  each 
flower,  villous-pubefcent,  elliptical,  rather  acute,  longer 
than  the  calyx,  and  involving  it.  A native  of  Guinea.  7. 
C . fagittifolius.  Smith  Prod.  FI.  Gr.  p.  133.  Flor.  Grasc. 
tab.  193.  “ Leaves  cordate-haftate,  covered  with  long  dif- 

tindl  hairs,  angular  at  the  bafe  ; peduncles  generally  one- 
flowered  ; capfules  hirfute.”  A native  of  the  iflands  in  the 
Archipelago,  in  vineyards  and  cultivated  ground.  8.  C. 
fbiricus.  Linn.  Mantis.  203.  Mart.  4.  Defr.  8c.  Lam. 
2078.  Willd.  6.  (C.  rupeftris  ; Pallas  It.  3.  11.  80.  tab. 

R.)  “ Leaves  cordate-acuminate,  even-furfaced  ; peduncles 

two-flowered  ; itipules  retufe,  decurrent.”  Root  annual. 
Stems  from  four  to  fix  feet  long,  (lender,  (lightly  winged 
from  the  decurrence  of  the  Aipnles,  but  not  two-edged. 
I^eaves  ending  in  a point,  which  extends  to  half  their  whole 
length,  foft,  thin,  fmooth,  veined,  entire,  paler  under- 
neath ; (lipules  vertical,  fmall,  obtufe.  Flowers  fmall, 
fcarcely  twice  the  length  ol  the  calyx,  whitiih  or  flefh- 
coloured,  fugacious;  brakes  often  wanting  ; when  prefent, 
briitle-fhaped,  fometimes  at  the  divifion  of  the  peduncle, 
fometimes  on  the  pedicels  ; calyx  fmooth,  desply  divided  ; 
ftigma  capitate,  two-lobed.  A native  of  Siberia,  flow- 
eringin  July  and  Aug.  Introduced  into  England  in  1779. 
9.  C.  rupeftris.  Willd.  7.  “ Leaves  obtulely  heart-fhaped, 

oblong,  lanceolate,  acute  ; peduncles  one-flowered.”  Stem 
fmooth,  but  little  twining,  fomewhat  (hrubby.  Leaves  two 
inches  long,  fmooth,  (lightly  hairy  underneath,  and  at  the 
edges,  when  viewed  through  a lens.  Flowers  violet  ; pe- 
duncles almoft  the  length  ot  the  leaves;  bra&es  two,  awl- 
(haped,  about  the  middle  of  the  peduncle;  calyx  leaflets, 
egg-fhaped,  acute,  a little  hairy  , corolla  flat,  five-plaited  ; 
plaits  a little  hairy  on  the  outfide.  Suppofed  to  be  a native 
of  Siberia.  10.  C.  farhwfus.  Linn.  Mant,  203.  Mart.  5. 
Defr.  79.  " Lam.  2077.  Wild.  8.  Jacq.  Hurt.  Vind.  1. 
13.  tab.  33.  Salifb.  Par.  Lond.  45.  “ Leaves  heavt-fhap- 

td,  acuminate,  repand;  peduncles  three-flowered;  ftem  mea- 
Von.  IX. 


ly.”  Linn.  “ Stem  with  a filky  pubefcencc,  which  ap- 
pears at  a little  diliance  like  duft  ; leaves  cordate,  arrow - 
lhaped,  with  the  bafe  of  the  firms  prominent,  repand-tooth- 
ed,  fmooth  above  : panicles  from  three  to  f-ven- flowered  : 
border  of  the  corolla  fbarply  five-cleft  ; Anginas  fmooth.” 
Salifb.  Root  annual.  Stem  fix  feet  high,  about  the  thick- 
nefs  of  a goofe-quill.  Leaves  remote,  but  from  the  num- 
ber of  branches  appearing  crowded.  Flowers  pale  rod. - 
coloured  ; peduncles  longer  than  the  leaves,  (lender,  cylin- 
drical; pedicels  turned  upward  after  flowering;  braftes  final!, 
tinged  with  dull  purple  towards  the  top  ; fegments  of  the 
calyx  purplifh,  nriucronate  ; tube  cf  the  corolla  pale  green,, 
funnel-fhaped,  pentangular,  (Tuning;  filaments  wbitifh,  at- 
tached to  the  tube  nearly  its  whole  length,  (lightly  pubef- 
cent  ; anthers  pale  blue.  Neilary  deep  yellow.  Capfule 
two-celled-,  two  feeds  in  each  cell.  Salifb-  Four-celled, 
one  feed  in  each  cell.  Jacq.  A native  of  fields  and  hedges 
in  Myfia,  Livadia,  and  Peloponnefus  ; Sibth.  Madeira  ; 
Mafibn.  IX . C.  lanughiofus.  Mart.  83.  Willd.  9.  Vahl. 
Symb.  3.  23.  “ Leaves  heart-fhaped,  oblong,  fomewhat  haf- 
tate,  tomentous-lilky,  auricled,  toothed  ; peduncles  three  - 
flowered;  ftem  hairy.”  Stem  herbaceous,  befet  with  nume- 
rous feri  uginous  hairs.  Leaves  on  ihort  peduncles,  acute; 
auricles  with  two  teeth.  Flowers  refembling  thofe  of  fcam- 
mony.  yeilovvifh,  having  a purplifh  lanceolate  line,  with  a 
pile  of  yellow  hairs  on  each  fegme'nt  of  the  border  ; bra&es 
two  at  the  divifion  of  the  peduncle,  lanceolate  ; two  others 
on  each  lateral  pedicel  near  the  flower;  middle  pedicel  (bort- 
er,  without  bradles. ; peduncles  axillary,  folitary,  hairy; 
three  outer  leaflets  of  the  calyx  egg-fliaped,  acuminate, 
rough  with  hairs  ; ftyle  bifid.  Suppofed  to  be  a native  of 
the  Levant.  12.  C.  incanus.  Mart.  86.  Wiild.  10.  Vahl. 
Symb.  3.  23.  “ Tomentous-lilky;  leaves  lanceolate-arrow- 

(haped,  obtuie,  often  with  two  teeth  at  the  bafe  ; peduncles 
two-flowered.”  Stem  herbaceous,  cylindrical.  Leaves  an 
inch  and  half  long,  rounded  at  the  end,  mucronate,  gra- 
dually wider  towards  the  bafe;  auricles  rounded  behind;  pe- 
tioles one  fourth  of  the  length  of  the  leaf.  Peduncles  the 
length  ol  the  leaves  ; pedicels  one  (horter  and  thicker,  with 
two  braftts  at  the  bafe;  one  longer,  with  two  briftle-fnap- 
ed  bradles  in  the  middle ; fegments  of  the  calyx  egg-ftiaped, 
acute  ; outer  Ones  more  villous ; corolla  villous  on  the  out- 
fide ; ftyle  bifid.  Capfule  fmooth,  globular.  A native  of 
America.  13.  C.falicifolius.  Defr.  17.  Lam.  2016.  “Leavts 
lanceolate,  ferrated,  on  Abort  petioles;  calyx  angular.”  Stems 
cylindrical,  (lender.  Leaves  three  or  four  inches  long,  nar- 
rowed to  a point  at  both  extremities.  Peduncles  (horter  than 
the  leaves,  axillary,  folitary,  one-flowered  ; braftes  two, 
very  fmall,  awl-fliaped,  at  a diftance  from  the  flower ; ca- 
lyxes five-leaved.  A native  of  St.  Domingo  ; fpecimen  in 
the  herbarium  of  La  March.  14.  C.  emarginatkis.  Mart. 
87.  Willd.  u.  Vahl.  Symb.  3.  23.  (C.  uniflorus;  Defr. 
xS.  Lam.  2017.  Burm.  Ind.  47.  tab.  21.  fig.  2. ) “Leaves 
lanceolate;  lower  ones  emarginate,  mucronate;  peduncles 
one-flowered  ; outer  calyx-leaves  femioiate,  large.”  Stem 
rooting  at  the  bottom,  muricated  upwards,  with  fmall  fpines, 
and  having  minute  hairs  fcattered  over  it  at  the  top.  Leaves 
thickifh,  veinlefs,  fmooth  ; lower  ones  acute  at  the  bafe : 
upper  ones  rounded  at  the  bafe,  mucronate.  Peduncles  fob- 
tary,  with  two  minute  bractes  above  the  middle  ; calyx- 
leaves  fmooth,  the  length  of  the  corolla  ; three  outer  ones 
acute,  mucronate  ; two  inner  ones  linear-lanceolate,  attenu- 
ated ; corolla  with  five  lines  on  the  outfide,  which  are  dofe- 
ly  befet  with  fulvous  fhining  hairs ; ftigma  capitate.  Cap- 
fule fmooth,  (horter  than  the  calyx.  A native  of  the  Eaft 
Indies.  13.  C .nitidus.  Dtfr.  19.  Lam,  2018.  “ Leaves 

oval,  fhining,  filky-white  underneath  ; peduncles  one-flow- 
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ered,  fliorter  than  the  petiole.”  Root  perennial.  The  young 
branches,  petioles,  leaves,  peduncles,  and  calyxes,  cloathed 
with  a filky  Ihining  down.  Stem  cylindrical,  woody,  almoft 
fmooth.  Leaves  broad-oval,  alternate,  acute,  entire,  nerved, 
about  twice  the  length  of  the  petioles.  Peduncles  axillary, 
folitary,  with  two  awl  (haped  brades  about  the  middle  ; ca- 
Ivxes  {hort ; two  inner  leaves  fmaller  ; corollas  at  lealt  two 
inches  long,  funnel-fhaped.  A native  of  the  Phihpp.ne 
ifiands.  Specimen  in  the  herbarium  of  Juhieu.  io.  C.  che- 
nvpodmdes.  Defr.  li.  Lam.  2020  “ Villous;  leaves  egg- 

{haped,  ferrate-iinuated ; flowers  folitary,  neatly  ieiiile. 
Stems  {lender,  weak,  cylindrical.  Leaves  an  inch  long  ; pe- 
tioles about  half  their  length,  channelled.  Peduncles  axil- 
lary, folitary  ; brades  two,  fmall,  filiform,  rather  long ; 
leaves  of  the  calyx  egg-fhaped,  acute,  corollas  narrow,  ta- 
bular. In  the  herbarium  of  La  Marck.  17.  C.  medium. 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  4-  Mart.  6.  Defr.  10.  Lam.  2009.  Willd. 
j2.  “ Leaves  linear,  haftate-acuminate  ; auricles  toothed  ; 

peduncles  one-flowered;  calyxes  arrow-fhaped .”  Plant 
fmooth  in  all  its  parts.  Root  annual.  Stems  very  {lender. 
Peduncles  axillary,  folitary,  often  bent  in  the  middle  at  the 
origin  of  the  two  brades ; upper  half  angular,  thicker ; 
three  outer  leaves  of  the  calyx  large,  nearly  as  long  as  the 
peduncles,  acute,  arrow-fhaped  at  the  bafe,  like  thofe  of 


Stem  ten  feet  high,  {lender.  Flowers  yellow,  in  fmall  cluf- 
ters,  on  long  peduncles.  Capfules  trigonous,  three-celled. 
Seeds  two  in  each  cell.  Seeds  Cent  to  Mr.  Miller  from  Car- 
thagena  in  New  Spain.  22,  C.  Adanfomi.  Defr.  82.  Lam. 
2080.  “ Leaves  haftate,  linear, ; ftipuks  in  pairs,  fome- 

what  filiform  ; calyx  muricated.”  Stems  herbaceous,  weak-, 
a little  villous.  Leaves  alternate,  diflant,  petioled,  entire, 
fmooth,  from  three  to  four  inches  long  ; ftipules  about  an 
inch  long.  Flowers  near  two  inches  long,  axillary  ; pe- 
duncles nearly  the  length  of  the  petioles,  fmooth,  with  two 
fmall  brades  about  the  middle  ; calyx-leaves  egg-fhaped, 
rough,  with  fharp  tubercles.  A native  of  Senegal,  23. 
C .japonicus.  Mart.  7.  Defr.  6.  Lam.  2005.  Wiild.  16. 
Thutib.  jap.  85.  (Kosand  Kudfl  vulgo  Firaga  wo;  Kempf. 
Amaen.  5.  856.)  “ Leaves  haftate,  lanceolate,  acute  ; la- 

teral lobes  one-toothed;  peduncles  cne-flovvered  ; Item  Am- 
ple.” Stems  filiform,  fmooth.  1. eaves  alternate,  almoft 
unilateral,  petioled,  fmooth  ; middle  lobe  an  inch  long,  lan- 
ceolate, entire,  acute  ; fide  ones  a little  reflexed,  {hort* 
er.  Flowers  axillary,  folitary  ; peduncles  as  long  as  the 
leaves,  filiform,  fmooth ; calyx-leaves  egg-fhaped,  acute* 
entire,  fmooth.  A native  of  Japan.  24.  C.  ebraflca- 
tus.  Defr.  7.  Lam.  2006.  “ Leaves  cordate-arrow-fliap- 

ed,  obtufe  behind;  peduncles  {horter  than  the  petiole,  with- 


campanula  medium;  auricles  terminated  by  two  or  three  out  brades.”  Whole  plant,  except  the  corolla,  cloathed 
fmall  teeth  • two  inner  ones  entire,  acute,  a little  fliorter;  with  fhort  white  hairs.  Stems  fcarcely  a foot  and  a half  long, 
corolla  not  longer  than  the  calyx.  A native  of  Madagaf-  {lender.  Leaves  alternate,  acute.  Flowers  white,  fipall;  pe 


car  and  the  Eaft  Indies.  18.  C.  fillcaufis.  Mart.  88.  Willd. 
13.  Vahl.  Sym.  3.  24.  “ Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  ob- 

tufe, mucronate,  dilated  and  toothed  at  the  bafe  ; calyx 
leaves  oblong.”  Root  annual.  Stem  herbaceous,  filiform, 
branched.  Leaves  on  very  fhort  petioles,  diflant,  two  inches 
long  or  more,  tender,  veined,  quite  fmooth.  Peduncles  ax- 
illary, filiform,  thicker  at  the  top ; brades  two,  oppofite, 
awl-fhaped,  above  the  middle  of  the  peduncle  ; calyx-leaves 
mucronate,  fmooth ; ftigma  fimple,  bluntifh.  A native  of 
Guinea.  19.  C.  tridcntatus.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  Ed.  1.  Mart.  76. 
Defr.  12.  Lam.  2011.  Willd.  14.  Pluk.  Aim.  1 17.  tab. 
276.  fig.  6.  & Mant.  117.  tab.  167.  fig.  5.  (Evolvulus  tri- 
dentatus;  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  Ed.  2.  Fendera-claudi ; Rheed. 
Mai.  11.  133.  tab.  65.)  “ Leaves  fpatulate-linear,  three- 

toothed at  the  tip,  dilated  and  toothed  at  the  bafe  ; calyx- 
leaves  elliptical,  cufpidate.”  Root  annual.  Stems  filiform, 
fmooth,  {lightly  ftriated,  almoft  fimple.  Leaves  alternate, 
about  half  an  inch  long,  fmooth  ; petioles  about  a line  long. 
Flowers  purplifh  at  the  bafe,  with  a yellowifh  white  border; 
peduncles  axillary,  folitary,  one-flowered,  longer  than  the 
leaves,  with  two  fmall  brades  near  their  fummit.  A native 
of  the  Eafl  Indies.  Introduced  into  England  in  1778,  by 
fir  jofeph  Banks.  20.  C.  angujlif olius.  Mart.  89.  Defr. 
32.  Lam.  2030.  Willd.  15.  ( Ipomsea  anguftifolius;  Jacq. 
ic.  2.  tab.  _3  1 7- ) “ Leaves  linear,  haftate,  obtufe,  mucro- 

nate,  fmooth  ; auricles  generally  entire  ; peduncle  one- 
flowered.”  Root  fpindle-fbaped,  riling  about  an  inch  above 
the  furface  of  the  ground,  with  the  appearance  of  a {lender, 
fimple,  ered,  lesftefs  ftem.  Stems  feveral,  fcarcely  a foot 
high,  a little  twining,  almoft  fimple,  filiform,  weak. 
Leaves  an  inch  long,  about  a line  broad,  numerous,  on  very 
fhort  petioles.  Flowers  yellow,  longer  than  the  calyx  ; pe- 
duncles axillary,  folitary,  fliorter  than  the  leaves,  with  two 
awl-{haped  brades,  about  the  middle,  upper  half  thicker; 
calyx-leaves  cormivent,  lanceolate,  mucronate  ; corolla  fun- 
nel-fhaped  ; border  very  open  ; divifions  egg-ftiaped,  ob- 
tufe ; ftigma  globular,  didymous.  Capfule  two-celled.  A 
native  of  Guinea  and  the  Eaft  Indies.  21.  C.  ariftolochfo- 
lius.  Mill.  Houfton  MSS.  “ Leaves  haftate-lanceolate  ; 
auricles  rounded;  peduacles  many-flowered.”  Root  annua). 


duncles  one  or  two-flowered;  fegments  of  the  calyx  five; 
two  outer  ones  broader;  ftigmas  two,  globular,  purplifh. 
Native  country  unknown.  Cultivated  in  the  botanic  garden 
at  Paris.  23.  C . leucanthus.  Defr.  8.  Larn.  2007.  (Ipc- 
maea  leucantha;  Jacq.  Coll.  2.  280.  ic.  2.)  “ Leaves  heart- 
fhaped,  acuminate:  peduncles  fliorter  than  the  petiole.” 
Root  annual.  Stems  about  four  feet  high,  {lender,  cylindrical, 
branched,  reddifh,  and  fomewhat  rough  towards  the  bottom. 
Leaves  alternate,  entire,  or  {lightly  fcolloped,  fmooth. 
Flowers  white;  peduncles  axillary',  folitary,  an  inch  long, 
ered,  cylindrical,  fmooth,  one-flowered:  calyx  leaves  mu- 
cronate, a little  open  at  the  fummit,  ciliated  at  the  bafe; 
corolla  funnel-fliaped : anthers  purplifh;  ftigma  two-lobed, 
A native  of  America  in  the  torrid  zone.  26.  C . fruiiculofus . 
Defr.  9.  Lam.  2008.  “Shrubby;  leaves  fomewhat  heart- 
{haped  at  the  bafe,  linear,  lanceolate,  petioles  fhort;  flower- 
ing branches,  thick  fet  with  leaves.”  Root  perennial.  Stems 
three  or  four  feet  high,  cylindrical,  {lender.  Leaves  not  more 
than  two  lines  broad,  floped  at  the  bafe,  on  very  {hort  pe- 
tioles. Flowers  with  five  purple  rays;  peduncles  larger  than 
the  petioles,  fcarcely  the  length  of  the  flowers;  brades  two, 
fmall,  awl-fhaped,  unequal,  fituated  nearer  to  the  ftem  than 
to  the  calyx ; calyx  fmooth ; corolla  fiiallowly  five-lobed., 
A native  of  the  Canary  ifiands,  flowering  in  April  and  May. 
27.  C.  dentatus.  Mart.  90.  Willd.  17.  Vahl.  Symb.  3.  25.. 
“ Leaves  haftate,  fmooth ; auricles  toothed ; peduncles  many- 
flowered,  muricated.”  Stem  cylindrical,  fmooth.  Leaves 
fcarcely  an  inch  long,  fomewhat  heart-fhaped  at  the  bafe; 
middle  lobe  lanceolate,  quite  entire;  fide  ones  roundifh,  un- 
equally four  or  five-toothed;  petioles  filiform,  often  fome- 
vvhat  muricated  towards  the  bafe.  General  peduncles  fpread- 
ing,  thicker,  and  a little  longer  than  the  petioles;  partial 
peduncles  in  threes;  that  in  the  middle  one-flowered;  fide 
ones  with  two  or  three  pedicelled  flowers;  both  muricated; 
rigid;  calyx-leaves  oblong,  obtufe,  mucronate,  equal.  A na- 
tive of  the  Eaft  Indies,  found  by  Schumacher.  28.  C.  haf- 
tatus.  Mart.  79.  Willd.  18.  Vahl.  Symb.  1.  15.  Forflc.  defer. 
203.  “Leaves  lanceolate,  haftate;  peduncles  axillary,  in 
pairs,  two- flowered.”  Stem  hairy.  Leaves  remote,  quite  en- 
tire, fmooth  on  the  upper  furface,  villous  on  the  lower;  ati- 
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rides  rounded,  fomedmes  with  one  tooth  behind:  petiole 
half  the  length  of  the  leaf.  Peduncles  (liorter  than  the  pe- 
tiole, villous ; calyx-leaves  hairy,  acuminate,  patulous  at  the 
tip.  A native  of  Egypt  and  Arabia.  29.  C.  Sonneratii.  (C. 
haftatus ; Defr.  ii.  Lam.  2010.  Tala-neli ; Rheed.  Mai. 
11.  1 13.  tab.  5 3 ) “ Leaves  linear,  halfate-acuminate;  au- 
ricles toothed;  calyx-leaves  Ample.”  Whole  plant  fmooth. 
Stems  very  (lender,  (lightly  angular.  Leaves  about  two  lines 
broad,  alternate,  nearly  fcffile.  Peduncles  longer  than  the 
flower,  (lender,  one  or  two-flowered,  often  bent  at  the  infer- 
tion  of  the  braftes,  thicker  upwards;  bractes  two,  fmaU, 
awj-fhaped,  lituated  a little  above  the  middle  of  the  pe- 
duncle. Flowers  yellowifh-white,  twice  the  length  of  the 
calyx;  calyx-leaves  egg-fhaped,  acute.  A native  of  the 
Eaft  Indies,  communicated  to  La  Marck  by  Sonnerat,  50.  C. 
afarfolius.  Defr.  89.  Lam.  2087.  “ Leaves  kidney-fliaped, 
broad,  veined;  peduncles  one  or  two-flowered.”  Stems  cy- 
lindrical, fmooth,  not  much  branched.  Leaves  alternate, 
large,  entire,  fmooth,  firm;  petioles  about  two  inches  long, 
channelled.  Peduncles  longer  than  the  petioles;  bra&ts  from 
two  to  four,  fmall,  awl-Ihaped,  fituated  almoft  clofe  to  the 
flowers;  calyx-leaves  (hort,  egg-fhaped,  obtufe,  two  outer 
ones  fmaller;  corollas  at  lead  two  inches  long,  tubular;  tube 
about  half  an  inch  diameter;  border  but  little  open,  with 
five  pointed  divifions;  ftigma  capitate,  didymous.  A native 
of  Senegal.  .31.  C.  tilhefolius.  “Shrubby;  leaves  heart- 
fliaped,  rounded;  younger  ones  fomewhat  tonientous;  flower 
and  fruit  very  large.”  Stems  cylindrical,  almoft  fmooth. 
Leaves  alternate,  a little  orbicular,  entire;  petioles  about 
half  the  length  of  the  leaves,  channelled.  Flowers  large; 
peduncles  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  lines  long,  axillary,  fo- 
litary, one-flowered ; calyx-leaves  (hort,  obtufe,  almoft  round ; 
corolla  at  lealt  three  inches  long,  almoft  cylindrical;  tube 
narrow  as  far  as  the  length  of  the  calyx,  afterwards  eight  or 
ten  lines  in  diameter;  ftigma  capitate,  two  dobed.  Capfule 
about  the  fize  of  a walnut,  apparently  two-celled.  A na- 
tive of  the  Ule  of  France,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Found  by  Commerfon.  32.  C . panduratus.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  5. 
Mart.  S.  Defr.  91.  Lam.  20S9.  Willd.  19.  (C.  megalorr’ni- 
zos;  Dill.  Elth.  101.  tab.  85.  fig.  99.)  “ Leaves,  fome 

heart-fhaped,  entire,  others  panduriform  or  three-lobed ; 
peduncles  longer  than  the  petiole,  about  two-flowered.” 
Root  perennial,  thick,  fpindle-(haped.  Stems  long,  (lender. 
Leaves  diftant,  petioled.  Flowers  large,  white,  with  the 
bottom  of  fine  purple;  peduncles  axillary,  folitary,  from 
one  to  three-flowered;  calyx-leaves  (hort,  two  outer  ones 
(horter  and  narrower.  Capfule  two-celled.  Seeds  hirfute,  one 
in  each  cell.  A native  of  Carolina  and  Virginia,  flowering 
from  June  to  September.  33.  C.  betonicifolius.  Mart.  72. 
“Leaves  cordate-arrow-fhaped,  acute;  peduncles  one- 
flowered.”  Stem  five  or  fix  feet  high,  (lender.  Flowers 
white,  with  purple  bottoms;  peduncles  long,  (lender.  A 
native  of  Africa,  cultivated  by  Miller  in  1730-  .34-  C.  brac- 
teatns.  Mart.  91.  Vahl.  Sym.  3.  25.  “ Leaves  heart-fhaped, 
almoft  entire,  and  three-lobed,  haftate,  attenuated ; pedun- 
cles one-flowered;  outer  calyx-leaves  brafte-lhaped.”  Stem 
thinly  befet  with  fhort  hairs.  Leaves  two  inches  long;  pe- 
tioles (horter  than  the  leaf,  pubefeent.  Peduncles  the  length 
of  the  leaf,  folitary  ; bra&es  two,  lanceolate,  acute,  fituated 
a little  below  the  calyx;  calyx  pubefeent ; inner  calyx-leaves 
oblong,  bluntifh,  nerved;  outer  ones  much  broader,  enclofing 
the  others  as  between  two  brakes;  corolla  villous  on  the 
outfide,  tender,  fdky ; border  five-cleft;  ftigma  capitate, 
two-lobed,  found  in  the  Eaft  Indies  by  Koenig.  35-  C. 
bicolor.  Mart.  92.  Willd.  21.  Vahl.  Symb.  3.  25.  “ Leaves 
heart-fhaped,  villous,  fomewhat  angular-lobed  at  the  bafe  ; 
peduncles  one-flowered;  outer  leaves  of  the  calyx  refembling 


braffes.”  Stem  villous.  Leaves  acute,  mucronate,  not  atte*= 
nuated,  nearly  equal  in  length  and  breadth,  one,  two,  or 
three-lobed  at  the  bottom,  villous  on  both  fides ; very  foftiy 
villous,  hoary,  and  obfeurely  veined  underneath;  the  younger 
ones  filky.  Flowers  white,  with  a violet  purple  bafe;  brac- 
tes, calyx,  and  corolla,  as  in  the  preceding  fpecies.  Found 
in  the  Fall  Indies  by  Schumacher.  36.  C.  Geffroyeti/is . (C. 
bicolor;  Defr.  96.  Lam.  2094,)  Hairy;  leaves  fomewhat: 
heart-fhaped,  three-lobed,  hoary  underneath ; peduncles 
many-flowered.”  On  a fuperficial  view  having  the  appear- 
ance of  a bramble.  Stems  (lender,  cylindrical;  befet,  as 
well  as  the  petioles,  peduncles,  and  calyxes,  with  blackifb. 
points,  and  hifpid  with  rather  long  ft  ffiih  hairs.  Leaves  al- 
ternate, longer  than  their  petioles,  cloathed  with  fine  re- 
cumbent hairs,  green  on  the  upper  furface,  hoary  under- 
neath ; lobes  oval,  acute,  entire.  Flowers  fmall ; peduncles 
axillary,  folitary,  thicker  and  longer  than  the  petioles,  di- 
chotomous; bradles  two,  linear,  awi-fhaped,  fituated  at  each 
diviflon  of  the  peduncles ; calyx-leaves  narrow,  acute,  rather 
long.  Brought  from  Senegal  by  M.  Geoftroy.  37.  C.  tri - 
lobus.  Willd.  22.  Tliunb.  prod. 35.  “ Leaves  heart-fhaped, 
villous,  three-lobed ; lobes  egg-lhaped,  acute  ; peduncles 
one  flowered.”  A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  38.  C. 
fubquinquelobus . (C.  trilobus;  Delr.  94.  Lam.  2092.  Ipo- 
mma  triloba;  Linn.)  “Lower  leaves  heart-fhaped,  three- 
lobed  ; upper  ones  fomewhat  five-lobed  ; peduncles  three- 
flowered.”  Root  annual.  Stems  two  or  three  feet  long,  fien- 
Ger,  (lightly  angular,  fmooth.  Leaves  alternate,  generally 
fhorler  than  their  petioles  ; middle  lobes  of  the  lower  leaves 
egg-fhaped,  obtufe,  mucronate,  fmooth ; lateral  lobes  of  the 
upper  leaves  with  a deep  (inns,  which  makes  them  appear  five- 
lobed.  Flowers  purple  or  violet ; peduncles  angular,  nearly 
the  length  of  the  petioles;  pedicels  very  (hort,  bradtes  fmall, 
egg  (haped;  calyx-leaveshalf the  length  of  thecorolla,  fmooth, 
egg-fhaped,  acute,  connivent ; corollas  fmall,  cylindrical ; bor- 
der with  five  iharp  teeth.  A native  of  South  America,  cul- 
tivated in  the  botanic  garden  at  Paris.  39.  C . plat  anif alius. 
Mart.  9,3.  Willd.  23.  Vahl.  Symb.  3.  26.  Pluk.  phyt. 
tab.  167.  fig.  3.  Feuil.  peruv.  3.  16.  tab.  11.  “ Leaves 
heart-fhaped,  three-lobed  ; lateral  lobes  toothed-angular ; 
peduncles,  fomewhat  three- flowered  ; calyxes  almoft  as 
long  as  the  peduncles,  fmooth.”  Whole  plant  quite  fmooth, 
except  the  petioles.  Stem  cylindrical.  Leaves  two  inches 
long  or  more,  glaucous,  green  underneath,  with  purplifti 
veins  ; lobes  lanceolate  ; middle  one  longer,  broader,  quite 
entire,  acuminate ; lateral  ones  narrower,  attenuated,  with 
a fmaller  broader  lobe  at  the  bottom  on  each  fide,  rounded 
behind,  and  furnifhtd  with  an  angular  tooth  ; petioles  (horter 
than  the  leaf,  befet  with  a Few  fcattered  hairs.  Peduncles 
folitary,  (horter  than  the  leaf,  thickened  at  the  top  ; lower 
ones  three-flowered  ; middle  ones  two-flowered,  uppermoft 
one-flowered  ; calyx-leaves  oblong,  fomewhat  membranous, 
ending  in  a brittle  ; ftigma  capitate.  It  differs  altogether 
from  C.  batatas  in  the  finoothnefs  of  the  (lem,  and  the  form 
of  the  leaves.  A native  of  America.  40.  C.  acuminatus > 
Mart.  94.  Willd.  24.  Vahl.  Symb.  3.  2 6.  “ Leaves 

heart-fhaped  and  three-lobed,  attenuated  ; peduncles  elon- 
gated, many-flowered  ; calyxes  fmooth.”  Stem  with  a few 
minute  fcattered  hairs,  preffed  clofe,  and  vifible  only  with  a 
magnifier.  Leaves  four  inches  long,  three  or  more  broad  at 
the  bafe,  three-lobed  or  entire,  quite  fmooth,  nerved,  acute ; 
lateral  lobes  lanceolate;  middle  one  egg-fhaped,  attenuated; 
petioles  longer  than  the  leaf.  Flower  large,  bell-fhaped, 
purple  with  a pale  bafe  and  five  paler  rayG  running  to  the 
margin  ; peduncles  axillary,  the  length  of  the  petioles  alter- 
nate ; pedicels  about  five,  an  inch  and  half  long  ; bradles  at 
the  bafe. of  each  pedicel  two,  lanceolate,  attenuated,  finely 
4 G 2 nerved, 
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jierved,  frnooth  ; calyx-leaves  lanceolate,  attenuated,  ten- 
der, finely  nerved,  quite  frnooth  ; two  inner  ones  a little 
fhorter,  ftigma  capitate.  A native  of  the  ifland  of  Santa 
Cruz  in  the  Weft  Indies.  41.  C . carolinus.  Linn.  So.  PI.  6. 
Mart.  9.  Defr.  90.  Lam.  2088.  Willd.  25.  Dill.  elth.  ipo. 
tab.  84.  fig.  98.  “ Leaves  heart-fhaped,  entire,  and 

three-lobed,  villous;  calyxes  evenfurfaced;  capfules  hir- 
fute ; peduncles  one  or  two-flowered.”  Root  perennial. 
Stews  fiender,  reddifh  towards  the  root,  hairy  at  the  joints. 
Reaves  alternate,  fcarcely  two  inches  long,  fome  entire, 
others  like  thofe  of  ivy  ; petioles  about  the  length  of  the 
leaves,  (lender,  channelled.  Flowers  pale  purple,  refem- 
bling  thofe  of  C.  arvenfis  ; peduncles  the  length  of  the  pe- 
tioles, thicker,  axillary,  folitary,  angular,  with  a few  nar- 
row bradtes  ; calyx-leaves  egg-fhaped,  acute,  fcarcely  half 
the  length  of  the  c roll  a,  a little  ciliated  at  the  edges 
with  whitifh  jrairs.  Capfules  round,  hairy  towards  the  fum- 
roit,  two* celled,  four-vaived.  Seeds  two  in  each  cell.  A 
native  of  Carolina.  42.  C.  hederaceus.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  J. 
Mart.  to.  Defr.  92.  Lam'.  20 90.  Dill.  elth.  99.  tab.  S3, 
fig.  96.  Gaert.  tab.  134.  fig.  2.  “ Leaves  heart-fhaped,  en- 
tire and  three-lobed  ; corollas  undivided  ; fruit  ere£t.”  Linn. 
“ Peduncles  about  three- flowered  ; calyxes  tubercled.”  Lam. 
Root  annual.  Stems  farmentous,  cylindrical,  dull  red,  two 
or  three  feet  high.  I, eaves  alternate,  petioled,  eloathed 
with  fine  fhort  hairs.  Flowers- fine  blue,  with  a pale  bafe  ; 
peduncles  nearly  the  length  of  the  petioles,  axillary,  foli- 
tary, hairy  ; bra&es  fmali ; pedicels  very  (hort ; calyx-leaves 
rough  with  numerous  long  hairs,  and  fmali  black  tubercles; 
two  of  them  narrower.  Capfules  fpherical,  frnooth,  thin, 
three-celled,  three-valved.  Seeds  two  in  each  cell,  black, 
frnooth.  A native  of  Afia,  Africa,  and  America.  43. 
C.  DiHenii.  Defr.  22.  Lam.  202  t.  Dill.  elth.  97.  tab.  81. 
fig.  93.  “ Leaves  heart-fhaped,  entire,  and  three-lobed  ; 

flowers  folitary,  almoft  feflile.”  Diftind  from  the  preced- 
ing, with  which  it  has  been  confounded.  Root  annual. 
Stems  long,  fiender,  hairy.  Leaves  alternate,  (lightly  vil- 
lous, paler  underneath  ; lobes  angular  ; petioles  fhorter  than 
the  leaves,  hairy.  Flowers  fine  blue,  with  a whitifh  bafe  ; 
peduncles  axillary,  folitary  ; calyxes  oblong,  five-cleft, 
hairy  ; corollas  large,  very  open,  almoft  entire,  fuppofed  to 
be  a native  of  Africa.  44.  C.  nil.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  8.  Mart. 
31.  Willd.  27.  Bot.  Mag.  188.  C.  creruleus ; Ger.  em. 
£64.  fig.  1.  C.  hederaceo  angulofo  folio  ; Bauh.  p.  295  ; 
Dill.  elth.  96.  tab.  8.  fig.  91,  92.  Ipomasa  hederacea  ; 
Lam.  ? J.  tnlobata  ; Thun.  Flor.  jap.  86.  Linn.  Tranf. 
2.  330.)  “ Leaves  heart-fhaped,  three-lobed;  corollas 
femiquinquefid  ; peduncles  fhorter  than  the  petiole.”  Root 
annual.  Stem  eight  or  ten  feet  high.  Leaves  woolly,  acu- 
minate, on  long  petioles.  Flowers  deep  blue,  with  purple 
rays;  pedunchs  two-flowered.  Fruit  eredft.  Nil  is  an 
abbreviation  of  Anil,  one  of  the  names  of  indigo.  A na- 
tive of  America.  45.  C.  purpureus . Linn.  Sp.  PI.  -9. 
Mart.  12.  Willd.  28.  Bot.  Mag.  113.  (C.  purpureus  folio 
fubrotundo ; Bauh.  p.  293.  Ipomsea  purpurea;  Lam.) 

“ Leaves  heatt-fhaped,  undivided ; fruit  nodding  ; pedi- 
cels thickened.”  /3.  caeruleus  minor,  folio  fubrotundo.  Dill, 
elth.  98.  tab.  83.  fig.  95.  fmaller,  blue-flowered,  with  a 
roundifh  leaf.  y.  C.  folio  cordato  glabro.  Dill.  elth.  98. 
tab.  84.  fig.  97.  with  a heart-fhaped  fmooth  leaf.  S.  ela- 
tior;  Bot.  Mag.  1005.  S,ems  very  high  ; leaves  orbicular- 
heart-fhaped  ; flowers  white,  with  five  fpots,  elegantly 
(haded  with  blue  and  carmine.  All  the  varieties  are  natives 
of  America.  The  tuft  is  a hardy  annual,  common  in  the 
Englifh  gardens,  under  the  name  of  Convolvulus  major. 
46.  C.  olfeurus.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  10.  Mart.  14.  Defr.  15. 
Lata.  2014,  Willd,'  29.  Dill.  elth.  98.  tab.  83.  fig.  95. 
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“ Leaves  heart-fhaped,  undivided ; ftem  fomewhat  pnbe- 
feent;  peduncles  thickened,  one-flowered;  calyxes  fmooth.’' 
Root  annual.  Stems  cylindrical,  villous  towards  the  top, 
three  or  four  feet  high.  Leaves  alternate,  acute,  green, 
and  fmooth  above,  paler  and  a little  villous  underneath  ; pe- 
tioles one  or  two  inches  long.  Flowers  white,  with  a pur- 
ple bafe  and  yellowifh  rays  ; peduncles  longer  than  the  peti- 
oles, fiender,  (lightly  pubefeent  towards  the  bottom,  with 
two  fmali  braftes.  A native  of  Java,  and  other  parts  of 
the  Eaft  Indies.  47.  C.  JJavus.  Willd.  30.  (Evolvulus 
hederaceus  ; Burm.  Ind.  77.  tab.  30.  fig.  2.)  “ Leaves 

heatt-fhaped,  repand,  fomewhat  lobed,  with  fmali  mucro- 
nate  teeth  ; peduncles  bifid,  many-flowered.”  • Stem  rather 
fmooth.  Leaves  acuminate,  fomewhat  fcabrous.  Pedun- 
cles much  longer  than  the  leaves ; upper  ones  three-flowered  ; 
lower  ones  bifid  ; branches  three-flowered,  fcith  a Angle 
flower  at  the  divifion.  A native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  48. 
C.  angular  is.  Linn.  Mant.  203.  Mart.  13.  Defr. 98.  Lam. 
2098.  Willd.  31.  Burm.  Ind.  46.  tab.  19.  fig.  2.  “ Leaves 
heart-fhaped,  pentangular,  quite  entire,  villous ; peduncles 
many-flowered.”  Stems  pubefeent.  Leaves  on  fhort  pe- 
tioles, quite  entire,  rough  with  reddifh  fhining  hairs. 
Flowers  orange  ; peduncles  the  length  of  the  leaves,  axillary, 
folitary,  molt  commonly  three-flowered  ; calyx  hairy  ; 
fegments  acute  ; corollas  btll-fhaped,  three  times  longer 
than  the  calyx.  A native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  49.  C.  Ba- 
tatas. Linn.  Sp-  PI.  11.  Mart.  15.  Willd.  32.  (Batatas; 
Bauh.  Pin.  91.  Rump};.  Amb.  5.367.  tab.  130.  C.  ra- 
dice  tuberola  efculenta  ; Catefb.  Car.  tab.  60.  Ipomaea 
Batatas;  Lam.)  Spanifh  or  fwett  potatoes.  “Leaves 
heart-fhaped,  haitate,  five-nerved  ; fttm  hifpid,  creeping, 
bearing  tubers.”  Root  perennial.  Stem  cylindrical,  peren- 
•fnal,  hifpid,  proftrate,  creeping  ; fending  out  fcattered, 
oblong,  acuminate  tubers,  purple  or  pale  on  the  outfide. 
Leaves  angular,  on  long  petioles.  Flowers  purple,  large, 
about  three  together,  on  upright  peduncles.  A native  of 
the  Weft  Indies,  whence  it  is  faid  to  have  been  introduced 
by  the  Spaniards  into  the  Philippine  iflands.  It  is  now  ex- 
tenfively  cultivated  in  the  tropical  climates  of  both  hemi- 
fpheres,  for  the  fake  of  its  tubers.  They  are  fweet,  fapid, 
and  efteemed  nourifhing,  and  are  the  common  potatoe  of 
our  old  Englifh  botanifts.  There  are  feveral  varieties,  and 
probably  more  than  one  diftindl  fpecies.  50.  C.  maximus. 
Linn.  jun.  Sup.  137.  Mart.  25.  Willd.. 33.  Vahl.  Symb. 
3.  268.  (C.  marginatus ; Defr.  72.  Lam.  2071.  Tiru-tali ; 
Rheed.  Mai.  11.  109.  tab.  53  ) “leaves  heart-fhaped, 
acute,  fmooth;  peduncles  many-flowered,  fmooth;  ftem 
fomewhat  hairy.”  Root  perennial,  fibrous.  Stems  cylin- 
drical, (lender,  reddifh.  Leaves  alternate,  thin,  foft,  even- 
furfaced, bordered  with  red  ; petioles  rather  long,  thick, 
channelled,  reddifh.  Flowers  pale  red,  with  a purple  bafe, 
funnel-fhaped  ■ peduncles  axillary,  folitary,  thicker  than 
the  branches  from  which  they  fpring,  feven  or  eight-flow- 
ered; calyx-leaves  fhort,  fomewhat  acute;  ftigma  capitate, 
two-lobed.  A native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  51.  C.  biflorus . 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  Append,  p.  1668.  Mart.  16.  Willd.  34. 
“ Leaves  heart-fhaped,  pubefeent ; peduncles  in  pairs  ; co- 
rollas with  trifid  lobes.  Root  annual.  Stem  cylindrical, 
hairy-,  branched  at  the  bafe,  about  the  fize  of  C.  arvenfis.. 
Leaves  oblong  ; petioles  cylindrical,  hairy,  fhorter  than 
the  leaf.  Flowers  white  ; peduncles  hairy,  approximating 
at  the  bafe,  fhorter  than  'the  petioles ; calyx  fi've-ltaved  ; 
two  outer  leaves  coedate-oblong  ; two  inner  ones  linear- 
lanceolate  ; the  fifth  femi-heart-fhaped  ; corolla  fmali,  cam- 
panulate,  quinquefid,  plaited  ; lobes  trifid  at  the  tip  ; mid- 
dle lobe  fmaller  ; tube  fhorter  than-the  calyx  ; ftigmas  two, 
capitate,  purple.  A native  of  China.  52.  C.  gemellus. 
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Mart . 95.  Dtfr.  71,  Lam.  2070.  Vahl.  Symb.  3.  27. 
Burm.  ind.  46.  tab.  41.  fig.  1.  “Leaves  heart-fhaped, 
fomewhat  vilious  underneath,  peduncles  two-flowered.” 
Stem  tender,  pubefcent  at  the  top.  Leaves  an  inch  long, 
obfcureiy  feven-nerved,  a little  acuminate ; petioles  the 
length  of  the  leaves.  Flowers  white  ; peduncles  the  length 
of  the  petioles ; pedicels  almofl:  as  long  as  the  peduncles  ; 
one  fhorter,  without  bradles ; the  other  with  two  bradles  in 
the  middle  ; both  turned  back  when  the  fruit  ripens  ; calyx- 
leaves  oblong,  obtufe  : corolla  campanuiate,  fix  times  as 
large  as  the  calyx,  fmooth  : ftigma  capitate,  A native  of 
Java  and  Tranquebar.  53.  C.  trijlorus.  Mart.  102.  Willd. 
42.  Vahl.  Symb.  5.  30.  “ Leaves  cordate- lanceolate,  at- 

tenuated, obtufe,  fmooth;  peduncles  three-flowered.” 
Stem  herbaceous,  fmooth.  Leaves  two  inches  long,  quite 
entire,  Amply  veined,  rounded  at  the  end  and  mucronate  ; 
lobes  rounded  at  the  end,  fometimes  but  rarely  obicurely 
angular  ; petiole  fliort.  Peduncles  fhorter  than  the  leaf  ; 
pedicels  angular,  without  bradles,  equal,  almofl.  the  length 
of  the  peduncle.  Calyx-leaves  obtufe.  Corolla  three  times  the 
length  of  the  calyx  ; lobes  hairy  at  the  tip.  Stigma  capi- 
tate. A native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  obferved  by  Koenig. 
54.  C.  latfolius . Defr.  85.  Lam.  2083.  Plum.  Cat.  1. 
and  MSS.  “ Leaves  heart-fhaped,  fmooth  ; peduncles  about 
three-flowered  ; corolla  falver-lhaped,  very  large.”  Stems 
very  iong.  I, eaves  alternate,  large,  thin,  acuminate,  bright 
green  ; petioles  channelled.  Flowers  white : peduncles 
axillary,  folitary,  thicker  than  the  petioles,  a little  angular 
under  the  pedicels  : calyx-leaves  fmall ; three  outer  ones 
long,  acute ; two  inner  ones  egg-fliaped,  obtule  ; tube  of 
the  corolla  long,  narrow,  grecnifb  ; border  near  five  inches 
in  diameter,  expanded,  almofl  flat,  flightly  finuated  at  the 
edges,  marked  with  a greenifh-white  ftar.  Fruit  membran- 
ous, top  fhaped,  aEout  the  fize  of  a walnut.  Seeds  three 
or  four.  A native  of  St.  Domingo  and  Martinico.  55. 
C.  hypocrateriformis.  Defr.  84.  Lam.  2082.  “ Leaves 

heart-lhaped  ; coroila  falver-fhaped  ; border  five-cleft  ; feg- 
ments  emarginate.”  Branches  woody,  cylindrical.  Leaves  al- 
ternate, near  together, about  an  inch  long,  coriaceous,  fmooth, 
fcarcely  pointed ; petioles  rather  fhorter  than  the  leaves,  angu- 
lar. Peduncles  axillary,  folitary,  or  in  pairs,  one-flowered, 
nearly  as  long  as  the  petioles,  thickened  upwards ; bradles 
fituated  above  the  middle  of  the  peduncle,  linear-lanceolate, 
reaching  almofl  to  the  top  of  the  calyx ; calyx  leaves 
fliort,  egg-fliaped.  obtufe  ; tube  of  the  corolla  near  two 
inches  long  ; border  at  leail  an  inch  and  half  in  diameter, 
very  flat.  A native  of  the  Eaft  Indies ; deferibed  from  an 
imperfect  fpecimen  gathered  by  Sonnerat.  56.  C .Jlriatus. 
Mart.  96.  Willd.  36.  Vah.  Symb.  3.  28.  “ Leaves  heart- 
fhaped,  attenuated,  fmooth  ; peduncles  longer  than  the 
leaf,  about  four-flowered  ; corollas  fmooth,  ftriated  on  the 
outfide.”  Stem  herbaceous,  cylindrical,  (lender,  pubefcent. 
Leaves  two  inches  long,  remote,  quite  entire,  with  a 
rounded  mucronate  point,  fmooth  on  both  fides  except  the 
rib,  Amply  veined  ; petioles  the  length  of  the  leaves,  pu- 
befcent. Peduncles  longer  than  the  leaves,  folitary,  pu- 
befcent ; pedicels  in  threes  ; lateral  ones  jointed,  one  of  them 
often  two-flowered;  intermediate  one  fhorter,  thicker,  with- 
out bradles.  BraSles  two,  fituated  at  the  joints  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  lateral  pedicels,  oblong,  concave,  fmall,  vilious,  de- 
ciduous. Calyx-leaves  oblong,  obtufe,  concave,  equal  ; 
two  outer  ones  villous,  fomewhat  hoary.  Corolla  campanu- 
iate, twice  the  length  of  the  calyx,  white,  with  a pur- 
plifh  bafe  and  five  paler  lanceolate-ftriated  rays  extending 
to  the  margin ; ftig-ma  capitate,  two-lobed.  57.  C.  domin - 
genjis.  Defr.  59.  Lam.  2058.  “ Leaves  heart-fhaped  ; ra- 

cemes numerous,  unilateral ; calyx,  acute,  fmooth.”  Stems 


(lender,  cylindrical,  fmooth,  frutefeent.  Leaves  alternate, 
acute,  fmooth,  except  the  middle  nerve  underneath  ; pe- 
tioles of  a moderate  length,  channelled.  Flowers  in  fmall 
peduncled  racemes,  numerous,  fituated  near  the  extremities 
of  the  branches,  often  pendant ; bradles  very  fmall,  avvl- 
fhaped,  at  the  foot  of  the  pedicels  ; calyx-leaves  fmooth^ 
egg-fliaped,  elongated,  unequal  in  fize  ; corollas  bell-fhaped, 
expanding  ; ftigmas  capitate,  two-lobed.  A native  of  St. 
Domingo.  38.  Q.JinenJis.  Defr.  69.  Lam.  2068.  “ Hairy  ; 
leaves  heart-'haped,  acute;  peduncles  two  or  three  flower- 
ed ; calyx-leaves  heart-lhaped.”  Whole  plant,  efpecialiy 
near  the  furr.mit,  cloathed  with  feparate,  fine,  whitlfh  hairs. 
Stems  (lender,  cylindrical.  Leaves  alternate,  entire,  on 
longifh  fomewhat  villous  petioles.  Peduncles  fhorter  than 
the  petioles,  axillary,  folitary  ; bradles  fmall,  awl-fhaped  ; 
three  exterior  calyx-leaves  broader  than  the  others,  heart- 
fhaped  at  the  bafe,  very  rough  with  hairs  ; corollas  campanu, 
late,  a little  longer  than  the  calyx.  Suppofed  to  be  a native 
of  China.  59.  C . pentantlus.  Wiild.  37.  Jacq.  ic.  rar.  2, 
316.  Colledl.  14.  210.  “ Leaves  heait-fhaped,  acuminate, 

lmooth,  fomewhat  repaid;  umbels  peduncled,  capitate, 
live-flowered  ; calyxes  ciliated.”  Root  perennial.  Stem  fhruh- 
by.  I lowers  nearly  feffile.  Native  country  unknown.  60. 
Q.  guianenfis.  Mart.  97.  Defr.  58.  Lam.  2037.  Aubi. 
guian.  1.136.  tab.  52.  “ Leaves  fomewhat  heart  (haped, 

mucronate,  tomentous;  flowers  colledled  into  a kind  of  co- 
rymbous  head,  on  very  long  peduncles.”  Root  perennial. 
Stems  a little  woody  at  the  bafe,  cylindrical,  villous.  Leaves 
alternate,  two  inches  long,  quite  entire,  veined,  nervelefs  ; 
petiole  only  half  the  length  of  the  leaf,  a little  channelled, 
tomentous.  Flowers  pale  blue,  or  w'hitifh  ; peduncles  fe« 
ven  inches  long,  axillary,  villous  ; pedicels  very  fhort,  in- 
termingled with  filiform  bradles  ; calyxes  villous,  deeply 
divided  into  five  lanceolate  fegments  ; corollas  fmall ; lobes 
of  the  border  acuminate  ; lligmas  two,  reflexed.  A native 
of  Guiana.  61.  C.  capitatus.  Mart.  98.  Defr.  57. 
Lam.  2036.  Willd.  39.  Vahl.  Symb.  3.  28.  “ Hif- 
pid  ; leaves  heart-fhaped  ; flowers  capitate,  invoiucred : 
peduncles  fcarcely  longer  than  the  petiole.”  Whole  plant 
hifpid,  with  long  diftindt  hairs  of  a dirty  white  colour, 
placed  on  minute  tubercles.  Stem  (lender,  cylindrical. 
Leaves  from  two  to  three  inches  long,  alternate,  acute, 
entire  ; petioles  nearly  the  length  of  the  leaf.  Peduncles 
axillary,  folitary,  with  about  five  feffile  flowers  colledled  into 
a clofe  head.  Involucre  confiding  of  fix  or  feven  egg-fhap- 
ed  acute  bradles,  of  unequal  fize,  generally  as  long  as  the 
calyx  : calyx-leaves  one  third  of  the  length  of  the 

corolla,  ovate-lanceoiate,  acuminate,  fmooth  within  ; co- 
rolla  hifpid  on  the  outfide  with  long  hairs  arranged  in  five 
lines.  Capfule  globular,  fhorter  than  the  calyx,  even-fur-, 
faced,  fmooth.  Found  in  the  Eaft  Indies  by  Koenig  and 
in  Senegal  by  Geoffroy.  62.  C.  crinitus.  Delr.  112.  Lam. 
2x14.  “ Leaves  heart- draped,  almoll  fmooth  ; heads  of 

flowers  very  hi'fute,  on  long  peduncles,  invoiucred  ; cap- 
fule even-furfaced.”  Stem  herbaceous.  Specimen  in  the  her- 
barium of  Julfieu.  63.  C.  hifpidus.  Mart.  99.  Willd.  40. 
Vahl.  Symb.  3.  29.  “ Extremely  hirfute  ; leaves  cordate- 

egg-fnaped  ; flowers  umbelled  ; peduncles  very  fhort.” 
Leaves  from  two  to  three  inches  long,  attenuated,  quite  en- 
tire ; petiole  half  the  length  of  the  leaf.  Pedicels  the 
length  of  the  peduncle.  Calyx-leaves  lanceolate,  attenuat- 
ed, fmooth  within,  lax.  Corolla  fmooth.  Stigma  capitate. 
A native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  64.  C.  parviflorus.  Mart. 
100.  Willd.  42.  Vahl.  Symb.  3.  29.  (Ipomaea  paniculata  ; 
Burm.  Ind.  50.  tab.  21. fig.  3.)  “ Leaves  heart-fhaped,  acu- 
minate, fmooth;  peduncles  many-flowered;  calyxes  acu. 
minate,  villous.”  Stem  weak,  (lightly  villous  at  the  top. 
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Leaves  an  inch  long ; petiole  the  length  of  the  leaf,  fili- 
form, villous.  Flowers  blue;  peduncles  the  length  of  the 
petioles  ; pedicels  umbeiltd ; lateral  ones  fometimes 
branched  ; calyx-leaves  egg-fhaped,  acuminate,  fmall  ; co- 
rolla fmooth,  twice  the  length  of  the  calyx,  five-cleft; 
ftigma  bifid  ; fegments  revolute.  A native  of  Java.  65. 
C.°  verticillatus.  Linn.  12.  Mart.  17.  Willd.  4 3.  Brown. 
Jam.  1 53.  (C.  nodillorus,  Lam  ?)  “ Leaves  oblong,  heart- 

fhaped,  oblong,  naked;  peduncles  umbelled,  bifid,  many- 
flowered.”  Leaves  rougbifh,  fomewhat  repand.  Flowers 
blueifh,  fmall,  campanulate,  not  cut  ; peduncles  fhorter 
than  the  leaf ; pedicels  often  fomewhat  divided.  A native 
of  North  America.  66.  C . folanifolius.  (C.  parvifiorus ; 
Defr.  66  Lam.  2065.  Quamoclit  purpurea  folanifoliaminor; 
Plum.  MSS.  2.  tab.  62.  Burm.  Amer.  83.  tab.  94.  fig.  2.) 
“ Leaves  cordate- oblong,  mucronate  ; peduncles  branched, 
many-flowered,  fhort,  appearing  verticillate.”  Diftinft  from 
the  preceding.  Roots  the  thicknefs  of  the  human  little  finger, 
much  branched.  Sterns  very  llender,  long,  branched.  Leaves 
finuated,  {lightly  tomentous  ; petioles  rather  fhort.  Flowers 
purplifh,  fmall,  campanulate,  deeply  five-cleft,  as  reprefent- 
ed  in  Plumier’s  figure  ; peduncles  axillary,  fhorter  than  the 
leaves  ; pedicels  forming  a corymb.  Capfules  four-celled. 
Seeds  yellow,  angular.  A native  of  St.  Domingo,  on 
iftooy  hills,  communicated  to  La  Marck  by  Jofeph  Martyn. 
67.  O.  vwlaceus.  Mart.  toi.  Willd.  44.  Vahl.  Symb.  3. 
sp.  “ Leaves  cordate-egg-fhaped,  acute  : peduncles  elong- 
ated, bifid,  many-flowered;  two  outer  calyx-leaves  cor- 
date-egg- fhaped,  acute.”  Stem,  petioles , peduncles,  and 
calyxes  villous-.  Leaves  an  inch  long.  Flowers  violet,  with 
five  lanceolate  paler  fays  ; peduncles  four  or  five  times  longer 
than  the  leaf;  pedicels  three  or  five-flowered,  with  a pair  of 
linear-lanceolate  bra&es  at  the  bafe ; calyx-leaves  tender ; 
• two  innermoft  ones  only  half  the  fize  of  the  others,  fome- 
what membranous,  fmooth,  mucronate  ; corolla  campanu- 
late ; ftigmas  two,  reflexed.  It  varies  with  refpedl  to  the 
hairinefs  of  the  leaves.  A native  of  the  ifland  of  Santa 
Cruz.  68.  C.  azureus.  Defr.  36.  Lam.  2053.  “ Leaves 

fomewhat  heart-fhaped,  acute,  naked ; flowers  collected 
into  a head  on  a very  long  petiole.”  Stem  woody,  finely 
ftriated,  firm  and  greyifh  near  the  bottom,  twining  and 
fomewhat  villous  towards  the  top.  Leaves  near  an  inch 
and  half  long,  a little  longer  than  the  petioles,  repand, 
fmooth,  rather  glaucous  underneath.  Flowers  fine  azure 
blue,  fmall;  peduncles  axillary,  folitary,  divided  at  the 
fummit  into  fhort  ramifications  intermingled  with  fmall 
•bradtes;  calyxes  deeply  divided;  fegments  acute.  A na- 
tive of  South  America.  69.  C.  cymofus.  Defr.  64.  Lam. 
2063.  (C.  lxvis  minor ; Rumph.  Amb.  3.  43 1.  tab.  138.) 
“ Leaves  heart-fhaped,  oblong,  acuminate;  peduncles  cy- 
mous  ; fruit  nodding.’2  Stems  long,  (lender,  cylindrical, 
almoft  fmooth.  Leaves  four  or  five  inches  long,  alternate, 
pedaled,  nerved,  even-furfaced,  (lightly  finuated.  Pedun- 
cles axillary,  about  the  length  of  the  petioles,  branched 
about  the  middle  into  a cyme.  Calyx-leaves  egg-fhaped, 
obtufe.  Corollas  long,  not  very  open.  Stigma  capitate, 
two  dobed.  A native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  70.  C.  umbella - 
tits.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  13.  Mart.  18.  Defr.  63.  Lam.  2062. 
Willd.  45.  (C.  luteus  polyanthos ; Plum.  Am.  88.  tab. 
302.  Sloan.  Jam.  33.)  “ Leaves  heart-fhaped  ; petioles 

flipulaceous  at  the  bafe;  peduncles  umbelled.”  Root  pe- 
rennial. Stem  herbaceous,  cylindrical,  filiform,  ftiff,  fub- 
divided,  pubefeent.  Leaves  above  two  inches  long,  and  as 
broad  at  the  bafe,  deeply  heart-fhaped,  lanceolate,  fome- 
what finuated,  entire,  dark  green,  hoary  underneath  ; pe- 
tioles three  inches  long,  with  two  ftipules  at  the  bafe  a lit- 
tle decurrent  on  the  (tern.  Flowers  yellow ; peduncles  three 


inches  long  or  more  ; partial  peduncles  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  long,  three-flowered  ; each  flower  on  a pedicel  longer 
than  the  partial  peduncles  ; two  of  the  calyx-leaves  a little 
fhorter  than  the  reft  ; ftigma  bifid,  globular.  Capfule  two- 
celled.  Seeds  one  or  two  in  each  cell,  covered  with  a vel- 
vety do wn.  A native  of  the  Weft  Indies.  71.  C.  multi- 
forus.  Mart.  69.  “ Leaves  heart-fhaped,  fmooth  ; pedun- 

cles many-flowered.  Seeds  villous,  ferruginous.  Root  an- 
nual. Stems  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  flender.  Leaves  fhaped 
like  thofe  of  C.  fepium.  Flowers  purple,  on  rather  long 
peduncles,  growing  in  bunches.  Capfules  trigonous,  three- 
celled,  with  one  feed  in  each  cell.  A native  of  Jamaica. 
Linnxus  quotes  Plukenet’s  Aim.  tab.  167.  1.  for  the  pre- 
ceding fpccies  ; Miller  for  the  prefenr.  72.  C . tuguriorum. 
Mart.  73.  Willd.  46.  Forft.  Prod.  35.  “ Leaves  cordate- 

arrow-fhaped,  acute;  ftera  angular;  peduncles  tetragonal, 
one-flowered.”  A native  of  New-Zealand.  73.  C.  bufa- 
iinus.  Mart.  77.  Lour.  Cochin.  109.  “Stem  fhrubby  ; 
leaves  cordate-arrow-fhaped,  fmooth ; peduncles  many- 
flowered  ; anthers  l'piral.”  Stem  large,  fhrubby,  branched, 
fmooth.  Leaves  alternate,  petioled.  Flowers  yeliow, 
large,  campanulate  ; anthers  filiform.  Capfule  two-celled, 
with  one  feed  in  each  cell.  A native  of  the  woods  of  Co- 
chinchina.  74.  C.  cordfolius.  Willd.  47.  Thunb.  Prod. 
35.  “Leaves  heart-fhaped,  hailate,  toothed;  peduncles 
bifid-umbelled.”  A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

73.  C.  rofeus.  Mart.  71.  Houft.  MSS.  “ Leaves  heart- 
fhaped,  acuminate  ; peduncles  twe-flowered.”  Root  annual. 
Stem  feven  or  eight  feet  high.  Leaves  on  very  long  peti- 
oles. Flowers  large,  of  a fine  rofe  colour,  on  long  peduncles. 
Seeds  large,  covered  with  a fine  down,  A native  of  Jamaica, 
cultivated  by  Miller.  7 6.  C.  bifidus.  Mart.  103.  Willd. 

48.  Vahl.  Symb.  3.  30.  (C.  lsevis  mas;  Rumpb.  Amb. 

5.  431.)  “ Leaves  heart-fhaped,  oblong,  acuminate,  very 

foft  underneath  ; peduncles  bifid,  many-flowered.”  (3  lsevis 
minor;  Rumph.  3.  431.  tab.  158.  “ Leaves  heart-fhaped, 

lanceolate-oblong,  fmooth.”  Stem  villous.  Leaves  from 
two  to  three  inches  long,  an  inch  wide  at  the  bafe,  mucro- 
nate; petiole  one-third  of  the  length  of  the  leaf,  hoary. 
Peduncles  axillary,  folitary  ; pedicels  numerous,  fomewhat 
umbellatcd,  oblong,  ferruginous,  deciduous,  with  minute 
feales  at  the  bafe  inftead  of  bractes.  Calyx-leaves  pubefeent 
at  the  bafe,  rounded  at  the  tip,  equal.  Corolla  almoft  fun- 
nel-fhaped,  three  times  the  length  of  the  calyx,  with  five 
flender  villous  lines  on  the  outfide  ; lobes  acute,  bearded  at 
the  tip.  Stigma  capitate,  two-lobed.  Capfule  egg-fhaped, 
ftriated,  fmooth.  It  has  the  habit  cf  C.  urr.bellatus,  but 
has  fmaller  narrower  leaves.  The  variety  differs  only  in  the 
fmoothnefs,  and  its  narrow  leaves.  77.  C.  malalaricus.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  14.  Mart.  19.  Defr.  68.  Lam.  2067.  Willd. 

49.  (Katta-kelengu ; Rheed.  Mai.  11.  103“.  tab.  31.) 
“ Leaves  heart-fhaped,  fmooth  ; ftem  perennial,  villous.” 
Root  perennial.  Stem  fomewhat  woody,  cylindrical,  weak, 
villous.  Leaves  alternate,  acute,  quite  entire  ; petioles  red- 
difh,  thicker  than  the  ftem.  Flowers  yellowifh  white,  with 
a deep  purple  bafe ; peduncles  axillary,  folitary,  cylindrical ; 
bradtes  narrow,  fituated  near  the  calyx  ; calyx  five-leaved  ; 
leaves  acute,  three  outer  ones  larger  ; corolla  campanulate, 
open,  villous  on  the  outfide  ; ftigma  capitate  ; two-lobed. 
A native  of  the  coaft  of  Malabar.  78.  C.  ccclejlis.  Mart. 

74.  Lam.  2112.  Willd.  50.  Forft.  Flor.  Auft.  77. 
“ Leaves  heart-fhaped,  very  acuminate,  pubefeent ; pe- 
duncles elongated,  umbellate-trifid  ”,  A native  of  the  ifland 
of  Tanna  in  the  South  Seas.  79.  C . canarienfis.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  13.  Mart.  20.  Defr.  63.  Lam.  2064.  Willd.  51. 
Comm.  Hort.  2.  101.  tab.  51.  Pluk.  Aim.  1 14.  tab.  323. 
fig.  1.  “ Leaves  heart-fhaped;  acute,  fomewhat  tomentous, 

foft ; 
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foft  ; peduncles  axillary,  about  three-flowered,  rather  long.” 
Root  perennial.  Stems  woody,  twenty  feet  high  or  more, 
cylindrical,  a little  branched,  woolly.  Leaves  alternate,  not 
deciduous,  whitifh  underneath,  on  fhort  tomentous  petioles. 
Flowers  purple- violet  or  pale  blue,  fometimes  white ; pe- 
duncles axillary,  longer  than  the  petioles,  tomentous ; pedi- 
cels three,  rarely  five  or  fix,  fhort,  intermingled  with  filiform 
bracles  ; calyxes  very  villous,  with  five  deep  acute  fegments  ; 
corollas  a. little  villous  on  the  outfide ; border  almoit  flat; 
ftigmas  bifid,  filiform.  A native  of  the  Canary  Iflands. 
So.  C.  pannfolius.  Salifb.  Par.  Lond.  tab.  20.  “ Stem 

angular;  leaves  hallate-wedge-fhaped,  fbaggy,  with  hairs 
on  both  fides  ; peduncles  two  or  three-flowered  ; tube  of  the 
corolla  a line  and  half  long  ; fegments  fomewhat  mucronate  ; 
pericarp  tender,  hairy.”  Leaves  pale  green,  halberd-fhaped, 
very  hairy  on  both  fides,  like  a piece  of  woollen  cloth. 
Flowers  pale  purple,  with  a darker  bafe ; bradtes  narrow, 
attenuated  ; calyx  hairy  ; margin  of  the  corolla  and  the 
wedge-fhaped  folds  of  its  border  pubefcent ; filaments  white, 
covered  with  a glandular  pubefcence  towards  the  bottom  ; 
anthers  blue ; nedlary  yellow,  with  a wh'tifh  margin  ; ftyle 
white,  about  three  lines  long  ; ftigmas  white,  longer  than 
the  ftyle,  fpreading  out  wide,  quite  linear,  obtufe.  Capfule 
two-celled.  Seeds  two  in  each  cell.  Raifed  from  feeds  re- 
ceived from  Lifbon  by  MefTrs.  Lee  and  Kennedy.  81.  C. 
fen  •ugtneus.  Wilid.  52.  Vahl.  Eclog.  1.  17.  “ Ferru- 

ginous-downy ; leaves  heart-fhaped,  acute  ; peduncles  axil- 
lary, four-flowered.”  Root  perennial.  A native  of  South 
America.  82.  C.  muricalus.  Linn.  Mant.  44.  Mart.  2t. 
Defr.  73.  Lam.  2072.  "Wilid.  53.  “ Leaves  heart- 

fhaped  ; peduncles  thickened,  and,  as  well  as  the  calyxes, 
even-furfaced;  ftem  muricated.”  Refembling  C.  purpureus, 
but  the  ftem  has  a very  even  furface,  with  harmlefs  prickles 
fcattered  over  it.  Root  annual.  Flowers  purple  ; peduncles 
often  two-flowered;  corolla  more  funnel-fhaped  than  that  of 
C.  purpureus.  Diftindft  from  ipomaea  bona  nox,  A native 
of  Surat ; introduced  into  England  by  Dr.  Solander ; 
flowering  in  July  and  Auguft.  83.  C.  anceps.  Linn. 
Mant.  43.  Mart.  22.  Willd.  54.  “ Leaves  heart-fhaped  ; 

ftem  keeled  on  both  fides.”  Stem  fmooth,  winged  from  leaf 
to  leaf  with  two  decurrent  membranes.  Leaves  three  inches 
long,  fmooth,  veined,  obtufe,  quite  entire  ; petioles  nearly 
the  length  of  the  leaf  ; peduncles  axillary,  the  length  of  the 
petioles,  thicker,  four  or  five-flowered,  villous  ; pedicels 
thickened,  fomewhat  umbelled,  villous ; braftes  two,  at  the 
bafe  of  the  calyx,  broad,  egg-fhaped,  membranous,  mucro- 
nate, villous,  deciduous;  two  outer  calyx-leaves  egg-fhaped, 
viilous  on  the  outfide,  fmooth  within,  mucronate  ; inner 
ones  only  half  the  fize,  oblong  ; corolla  twice  as  long  as  the 
calyx,  bell-fnaped;  ftigma  capitate.  A native  of  Ceylon 
and  Java.  84.  C.  triijueter.  Mart.  104.  Willd.  54.  Vahl. 
Symb.  3.  30.  “ Leaves  heart-fhaped,  acute,  fomewhat  vil- 

lous ; peduncles  many-flowered  ; ftem  three-keeled.”  Stem 
pubefcent.  Leaves  two  inches  long  and  more  ; petiole  vil- 
lous, fhorter  than  the  leaf.  Peduncle  the  length  of  the 
leaves,  three  or  five-flowered  ; lateral  pedicels  often  two- 
flowered  ; middle  one  one-flowered,  fhorter,  gradually  thick- 
ened; braftes  at  the  bafe  of  the  pedicels,  egg-fhaped,  con- 
cave, tender,  acute,  mucronate,  coloured,  pubefcent,  deci- 
duous ; two  outer  calycine  leaves  refembling  brakes,  egg- 
fhaped,  acute,  mucronate,  iilky  ; inner  one3  fhorter,  fmooth, 
rounded  at  the  tip  ; ftigma  capitate.  Nearly  allied  to  the 
preceding,  but  the  leaves  are  not  obtufe,  and  the  rings  on 
the  ftem  much  narrower.  A native  of  the  ifland  of  Santa 
Cruz.  85.  C.  Furpethum . Linn.  Sp.  PI.  17.  Mart.  23. 
Defr.  86.  Lam.  2084.  Willd.  56.  (Turpethum;  Bau’h. 
Pin.  149.  C,  zeylanicus  alatus  ; Herm,  Lugdb,  177. 
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tab,  178,  179.)  “Leaves  heart-fhaped,  angular;  ftem 
membranous,  quadrangular  ; peduncles  many- flowered.” 
Root  perennial,  about  an  inch  thick,  little  branched,  ftriking 
deep  into  the  ground,  throwing  out  thick  flefhy  tubers, 
abounding  in  a milky  juice,  which  foon  hardens  into  a re- 
finous  fubftance  when  expofed  to  the  air.  Stems  woody  and 
reddifh  near  the  bottom,  flender,  with  four  decurrent  wings, 
branched.  Leaves  alternate,  crenulate,  foft,  clothed  with 
a thin  whitifh  down,  flightly  mucronate  ; pi  tides  fhorter 
than  the  leaves,  winged,  channelled.  Flowers  white,  re- 
fembling thofe  of  C.  fepium  ; peduncles  longer  than  the 
petioles,  axillary,  folitary,  trifid  ; pedicels  one  or  two- 
flowered  ; bra&es  two,  egg-fhaped,  at  the  bafe  of  the  calyx  3 
two  outer  calyx-leaves  egg-fhaped,  villous  ; three  inner  ones 
fmooth  ; anthers  fpiral ; ftigma  capitate,  tvvo-lobed.  Cap « 
fule  membranous,  globular-deprcifed,  two-celled.  Seeds  one 
or  two  in  each  cell,  black,  angular  on  one  lide.  A native 
of  Malabar,  Ceylon,  the  Society  and  Friendly  Ifles,  and  the 
new  Hebrides.  For  an  account  of  the  medicinal  qualities  of 
the  root,  feeTuRBiTH.  86.  C . grandifiorus . Linn,  jun.. 
Sup.  136.  Mart.  24.  Defr.  14.  Lam.  2013.  Jacq, 
Hort.  3.  tab.  69.  (Munda-val'i ; Rheed.  Mai.  11.  103. 
tab.  50.)  “ Leaves  cordate-egg-fhaped,  rather  obtufe, 

quite  entire;  peduncles  generally  two-flowered;  calyxes 
coriaceous;  ftem  and  petioles  pubefcent.”  Linn.  jun> 

“ Leaves  heart  fhaped,  acute,  on  long  petioles ; peduncles 
fhort,  one-flowered ; corollas  very  large,  funnel-fhaped.” 
Lam.  Root  perennial.  Stem  woody  at  the  bafe,  cylindri- 
cal, branched,  fmooth,  about  twelve  feet  high;  Leaves 
large,  with  rounded  lobes,  fmooth.  Flowers  very  white, 
fweet-feented.  A native  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies. 
87.  C .fpeeiofus.  Linn.  Sup.  137.  Mart.  26.  Willd.  58. 
(C.  nervofus;  Defr.  87.  Lam.  20S5.  Burm.  Ind.  tab.  20. 
Samudra-ftjogam  ; Rheed.  Mai.  1 1.  125.  tab.  61.)  “Leaves 
heart-fhaped,  tomentous-filky  underneath  ; peduncles  longer- 
th^n  the  petioles,  umbelliferous;  calyxes  acute.”  Hort. 
Kew.  Root  perennial.  Stem  woody  at  the  bottom,  pu— 
befeent,  branched  ; branches  clothed  with  a thick  white 
cottony  down.  Leaves  alternate,  large,  acute,  quite  entire, 
nerved  underneath  ; petioles  and  peduncles  tomentous. 
Flowers  purplifh,  more  than  two  inches  long  ; pedicels  five 
or  fix,  very  fhort  ; bradfes  elliptical,  longer  than  the  calyx  ; 
calyxes  fmall,  deeply  divided  into  five  egg-fhaped  fegments. 
A native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  88.  C.  trinervius.  Mart.  27. 
Defr.  16.  Lam.  2015.  Willd.  59.  Thunb.  Fior.  Jap. 
85.  “ Leaves  heart-fhaped,  oblong,  fmooth,  three  nerved 

ftem  cylindrical;  peduncles  one-flowered.”  Stem  filiform,-, 
fimple,  fmooth.  Leaves  about  an  inch  long,  oppofite,  acu- 
minate, quite  entire,  paler  underneath  ; petioles  linear, 
fmooth,  half  an  inch  long.  Flowers  purplifh  ; . peduncles 
axillary,  folitary,  or  in  pairs,  very  fhort  ; fegments  of  the 
calyx  almoft  briftle-fhaped,  fmooth,  half  the  length  of  the 
corolla ; ftigmas  capitate,  two-lobed.  A native  of  Japan. 
Defroufteaux  obferves,  that  the  Angularity  of  the  oppofite 
leaves  renders  the  genus  dubious.  89.  C.  peltatust  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  16.  Mart.  28.  Defr.  88.  Lam.  2086.  Wilid. 
60.  Rumph.  Am.  5.  tab.  157.  “ Leaves  target-fhaped  ; ; 

peduncles  many-flowered.”  Stem , according  to  Rumphius, 
fometimes  as  thick  as  the  human  thigh,  and  climbing  to 
the  top  of  the  highelLtrees.  Leaves  alternate,  large,  fome- 
what  acute,  fmooth  ; petioles  rather  long,  zig-zag.  Flowers 
white  or  faint  purple,  bell-fhaped,  twice  the  length  of:  the 
calyx  ; peduncles  axillary,  folitary  ; calyx-leaves  egg-fhaped, . 
fmooth.  A native.of  Amboina.  9^.  C.  jalapa.  Linn. 
Mant.  43.  Mart.  29.  Defr.  13.  Lam.  2112.  Willd.  6i„ 
Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  tab.  21.  Lam.  111.  tab  104.  fig.  2. 
(Bryonia  mechoacana nigricans;  Bauh.  Pin.  298.)  “Leaves 
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egg-ftiaped,  fomewhat  heart-fliaped,  obtufe,  obfoletely  repand, 
villous  underneath  ; peduncles  one-flowered.”  Hort,  Kew. 
Root  perennial,  thick,  blackilh  on  the  outlide,  whitifh  within, 
abounding  in  a milky  juice.  Stems  numerous,  herbaceous, 
ten  or  twelve  feet  high.  Leaves  fmooth,  different  in  fliape, 
lower  ones  triangular,  almoft  heart-fhaped;  upper  ones  more 
oblong  and  acute;  petioles  long.  Flowers  reddifh  on  the 
out  fide,  dark  purple  within  (yellow  in  the  Kew  Garden) ; 
peduncles  axillary',  folitary.  Seeds  covered  with  a very 
white  cottony  down.  A native  of  South  America,  about 
Xalapa,  between  La  Vera  Cruz  and  Mexico.  For  its  medici- 
nal qualities,  fee  Jalap.  91.  C . macrofpermus.  Willd.  62. 
(Mouroucoa  violacea  ; Aubl.  guian.  1.  142.  tab.  54’ 

133.)  “Leaves  elliptical,  acute,  fmooth;  corollas  flat; 
capfules  two  or  three-celled,  with  one  feed  in  each  cell.” 
Root  perennial.  Flowers  falver-fhaped.  Seeds  almoft  an  inch 
and  half  thick.  A native  of  Guiana.  92.  C.  tenellus. 
Willd.  63.  Dtfr.  78.  Lam.  2076.  Pluk.  Almag.  114. 
Phyt.  tab.  166.  tig.  4.  “ Leaves  oblong-elliptical,  obtufe^ 

mucronate,  nearly  feffile;  peduncles  longer  than  the  leaf, 
generally  two-flowered.”  One  of  the  leaft  fpecies  of  the 
genus.  Stem  filiform,  a little  villous.  Leaves  alternate, 
fcarcely  an  inch  long,  and  about  three  lines  broad,  entire. 
Peduncles  axillary,  folitary;  bra&es  two,  awl-lhaped,  at  the 
bale  of  the  pedicels ; corollas  fmall,  bell-fhaped.  A native  of 
Carolina  and  Virginia.  93.  C.  Barbudenjis.  (C.  glaber  Mill. 
Mart.  68.)  “Leaves  ovate-obiong,  fmooth  ; peduncles  one- 
flowered;  calyxes  ten-cleft.”  Root  annual.  Stems  eight  or  ten 
feet  high.  Flowers  purple,  large,  on  long  flender  peduncles. 
Sent  to  Miller  from  the  iflaad  of  Barbuda.  94  C.  fericeus. 
Linn.  Mant.  43.  Defr.  77.  Lam.  2075.  <C.  mollis;  Burm. 
Ind.  44.  tab.  7.)  “Leaves  lanceolate-elliptical,  tomentous- 
filky  tmderneath ; peduncles  about  three-flowered;  calyx 
{hort,  hairy.”  Stems  (hrubby,  fmooth.  Leaves  alternate, 
petioled.  Peduncles  axillary,  folitary,  about  the  length  of 
the  petioles.  Calyx-leaves  egg-fhaped,  whitifh,  filky.  Tube 
of  the  corolla  narrow'  to  the  top  of  the  calyx,  afterwards 
widened  and  terminating  in  a purple  border,  covered  on  the 
outlide  with  white  hairs.  Capfules  downy.  A native  of 
the  jfland  of  Java.  95.  C.  tument  fus.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  18. 
Mart.  31.  Defr.  93.  Lam.  2C91.  Willd.  65.  Sloan.  Jmn. 
55.  hift.  1.  134.  tab.  98.  fig.  2.  Pluk.  aim.  113.  tab.  167. 
fig.  4.  “ Leaves  three- lobed,  tomentous ; ftem  lanuginous.” 
Stem  twenty  feet  high,  cylindrical,  whitifh.  leaves  alternate, 
reiembling  the  older  leaves  of  ivy;  petioles  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  long.  Flowers  purple;  peduncles  axillary, 
folitary,  many-flowered,  a quarter  of  an  inch  long;  corollas 
bell  fhaped.  Capfule  fpheroidal,  acuminate,  two-celled. 
See ds  one  in  each  cell,  black.  A native  of  Jamaica.  96.  C. 
quinqucjlorus.  Mart.  105.  Willd.  66.  Vahl.  Symb.  3.3J. 
“ 1. eaves  fagittate-egg-fhaped,  attenuated,  fmooth,  crenate, 
fomewhat  repand;  peduncles  about  five-flowered.”  Stem 
flightly  pubefeent,  cylindrical,  branched.  Leaves  tender, 
hoary  ; petiole  fhorter  than  the  leaf.  Peduncles  the  length 
of  the  leaves,  pubefeent.  Pedicels  in  threes,  umbelled, 
lateral  ones  in  the  greater  number  bifid,  but  on  the  peduncles 
near  the  top  all  Ample,  braSes  two,  linear,  at  the  bafe  of 
the  lateral  pedicels ; calyx-leaves  oblong,  obtufe,  mucronate, 
fomewhat  villous ; corolla  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx  ; lobes 
bearded  at  the  tip;  ftigw.a  bifid.  Suppofed  to  be  a native 
of  the  ifle  of  Bourbon.  97 . C.  crenatus.  Drfr.  74.  Lam. 
2073.  Jacq.  ic.  rar.  2.  tab.  315.(0.  Hermannias  ; Willd. 
67.  L'Herit.  ftirp.  1.67.  tab.  33.)  “Tomentous;  leaves 
cordate-oblong,  obtilfe,  fomewhat  repend;  peduncles  longer 
than  the  petiole;  border  of  the  corolla  acute.”  /3.  erofus. 
*•  Leaves  lefs  elongated,  appearing  bitten  here  and  there  at 
the  edge,  eloathed  with  a reddifh  down  ; flowers  iarger.” 


Whole  plant  whitifh,  foft  to  the  touch.  Root  perennial, 
fpindle-fhaped.  Stems  about  three  feet  long,  not  much 
branched.  Leaves  alternate,  on  fhort  petioles.  Flower 
white,  fmall;  peduncles  long,  zig-zag,  with  two  fmall  awl- 
fhaped  bradles  near  the  top,  often  two-flowered  ; border  of 
the  corolla  flightly  crenulate,  with  five  acute  diviiions.  Found 
in  Peru  by  Dombey.  The  variety  /3  found  at  Monte  Video 
by  Commerfon.  98.  C.  althaoides.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  19.  Mart. 
32.  Def.  97.  Lam.  2095.  Willd.  69.  Flor.  Gr.  tab.  194. 
Bauh.  Pin.  295.  Moris,  hift,  2.  13.  tab.  3.  fig.  10.  (C.  pere- 
grinus,  folio  betonicte  ; Tourn.  85.)  “ Lower  leaves  hear t- 
fhaped,  finuated;  upper  ones  pinnarifid,  fomewhat  palmate; 
peduncles  generally  two-flowered.”  Lam.  /2.  C.  Bryonia:- 
folius;  Bot.  Mag.  943.  Root  perennial.  Stems  a foot  and 
half  or  two  feet  high,  farmeiitous,  weak,  cylindrical.  Leaves 
alternate.  Flowers  reddifh,  large,  very  open,  almoft  entire; 
peduncles  longer  than  the  leaves,  with  two  filiform  bradfes 
above  the  middle.  The  whole  plant  eloathed  with  numerous 
hairs,  fo  as  to  give  it  a filky  alpedL  A native  of  the  Levant, 
Africa,  and  the  South  of  Europe.  The  variety  /3  is  a much 
more  robuft  plant ; its  leaves  have  no  lilkinefs  or  filvery 
whitenefs;  its  flowers  are  larger  and  deeper  coloured.  Raifed 
from  feeds  procured  from  China,  by  Ifaac  Swainfton,  efq.  in 
1802.  99.  C.  tenu'iffimus.  Smith  Prod.  Flor.  Grsec.  p.  134. 
FI.  Grsec.  tab.  195.  (C.  althaeoides  Linn.  y.  Defr.  C. 
althxoides ; Bot.  Mag.  359-  C.  argenteus  elegantifiimus 
folds  tenuiter  incifis ; Tourn.  Inft.  85.)  “ Leaves  pedate, 

filky,  remarkably  fnining;  linear  lobes  obtufe;  root-leaves 
cordate-ferrated ; peduncles  one-flowered.”  Found  bv  Dr. 
Sibthorp  in  Candia,  about  Athens  and  in  the  ifland  of  Zantc. 
100.  C.  alceifolius.  Lam.  2096.  “ Hirfute;  all  the  leaves 
deeply  divided,  fomewhat  palmate  ; peduncles  few-flowered, 
longer  than  the  leaves.”  A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  ioj.C.  cairicus.  Linn.  So.  Pi.  21?  )Mart.  33. 
Willd.  70.  Bot.  Mag.  699.  (C.  foiiis  lanceolatus  vel  quin- 
quefolius ; Bauh.  Fin.  295.  Barrel,  icon.  319  and  320. 
C.  aegyptius  ; Veiling  iEgyp.  73.  tab.  74.  Ipomsea 
palmata;  Forfk.  Defc.  43.)  “ Stem  flirubby;  leaves  pal- 

mate-cleft, mucronate,  fmooth,  quite  entire,  but  often  mi- 
nutely crenate;  hinder  leaflets  two-lobed  : ftipules  palmate; 
calyxes  even-furfaced ; corollas  ribbed  underneath  ; divifions 
acute.”  Root  perennial.  Stem  with  many  flender  branches. 
Leaves  alternate;  fegments  lanceolate;  petioles  the  length 
of  the  leaves,  with  two  leaf-bke  ftipules  at  the  bafe. 
Flowers  violet-purple,  large;  peduncles  the  length  of  the 
petioles,  axillary,  from  one  to  three-flowered;  pedicels  brac- 
teated  about  the  middle,  with  two  fmall,  egg-fhaped,  acute 
feales;  caiyx  five-leafed;  leaves  fhort,  egg-fhaped,  acute, 
concave,  frnocth,  very  fliining  either  fide;  tube  of  the  corolla 
nearly  cylindrical,  contracted  as  far  as  the  calyx;  border 
fpreadmg  ; filaments  unequal ; anthers  fomewhat  arrow- 
fhaped  ; ftigma  divided  into  furrowed  lobes.  A common 
ornamental  plant  in  the  gardens  of  Egypt.  102.  C.  quin- 
quelobus.  Mart.  J07.  Willd.  71.  Vahl.  Symb.  3.  32. 
“ Leaves  palmate-quinauelobed.  finely  lerrulated,  obtufe, 
fmooth  ; axils  tomentous ; peduncles  one-flowered  ; ftem 
fmooth.”  Stem  cylindrical.  Leaves  nerved,  finely  veined, 
mucronate;  middle  lobe  fcarcely  an  inch  long,  lateral  ones 
fmaller,  and  narrower  ; petioles  an  inch  long,  filiform ; ftipules 
two,  axillary,  petioled,  fimilar  in  ftruCture  to  the  leaves. 
Flowers  purple ; peduncles  the  length  of  the  petioles,  fili- 
form, without  bradies;  calyx-leaves  oblong,  obtufe,  fmooth; 
ftigma  capitate,  two  lobed.  A native  of  the  ifland  of  Santa 
Cruz.  J03.  C.  coptlc us.  Linn.  Mant.  559.  Mart.  34. 
Willd.  72.  (C.  ftipulatus;  Defr.  26.  Lam.  2025.  C.  foiiis 
laciniatis,  vel  quinquefohus ; Bauh.  Pin.  295.  Barrel, 
icon.  319.)  “ Leaves  pedate,  ferrated ; peduncles  enfiform, 

one 


CONVOLVULUS. 


flue  or  two-flowered ; calyxes  muricated.”  Root  annual. 
Stem  angular,  fmootli,  and  even-furfaced.  Leaves  fmooth, 
deeply  divided  almoft  to  tire  bufe  ; fegments  five,  lanceolate, 
ferrattd  or  unequally  toollied,  mucronate  by  the  middle 
nerve;  lateral  ones  fen fibly  fiiorter;  two  external  ones  often 
bifid.  Petioles  long,  channelled,  fcabrous  underneath; 
ltipules  fimilar  to  the  leaves,  but  f. nailer.  Flowers  final!, 

white;  peduncles  axillary,  coinprefied,  longer  than  the 
petioles,  thickened  upwards,  with  two  brafirs  above  the 
middle.  A native  of  the  Levant.  104.  C . laciniatvs.  Defr. 
27.  Lam.  2026.  “ Leaves  finely  iaciniated,  fomewhat 

bipinnattd;  peduncles  one  or  two-llowered  ; calyx  of  the 
fruit  neatly  naked.”  About  a foot  and  half  high,  fome- 
times  perfectly  fmooth,  fometimes  cloathed  with  fine  fdky 
hairs.  Stems  (lender,  cylindrical.  Leaves  alternate,  petioled. 
Flowers  white;  peduncles  (lender,  longer  than  the  petioles, 
axillary,  folitary,  thickened  upwards;  bradtes  two,  about  a 
line  and  half  long,  linear,  acute,  iituated  near  the  top  of  the 
peduncles;  calyx-leaves  egg-fhaped,  obtufe,  mucronate,  a 
little  icarious,  fometimes  rather  villous,  efpecially  at  the  time 
ot  floweiing  ; corollas  campanulate,  twice  tie  length  of  the 
calyxes.  Seeds  black,  naked.  Ana"  ive  of  South  America,  about 
Monte  Video.  Specimen  in  the  herbarium  of  Commerfon. 
There  is  a variety  in  the  herbarium  of  Thouin  very'  viilous 
in  all  its  parts,  efpecially  the  calyxes,  with  the  lower 
leaves  lefs  deeply  divided,  than  the  upper.  103.  C.  vitlfo- 
lii/s.  Linn.  Mant,  20.3.  Mart.  35.  Dcfr.  59.  Lam.  2099. 
Willd.  73.  Burm.  Lid.  45.  tab.  18.  fig.  1.  Pink.  aim.  135. 
tab.  25.  fig.  3 “ Leaves  palmate-five- lobed,  fmooth,  tooth- 

ed ; liem  hairy  ; peduncles  many-flowered.”  Stems  villous. 
Leaves  alternate,  petioled,  divided  almoll  to  the  middle, hoary 
underneath.  Peduncles  axillary,  folitary,  hairy,  ft  parating  into 
two  principal  branches  ; calyxes  villous  ; corollas  campanu- 
late, orange  ; ftigmas  two,  globular.  A native  of  the  Eaft 
Indies.  . 106.  C.  djffechts.  Linn.  Mant.  204.  Mart.  36. 
Defr.  23.  Lam.  2022.  Willd.  74.  Jacq.  ob.  2.  4.  tab.  28. 
Hort.  2.  tab.  159.  “ Leaves  palmate,  feven  cleft,  dentate- 

finuated,  fmooth  ; (tern  hairy ; peduncles  one-flowered 


thick,  tuberous.  Stems  (lender,  even-furfaced.  Leaves  alter- 
nate, petioled,  rarely  three  or  five-lobed.  Flowers  very  open, 
pale  red  on  the  outfide,  purple  within,  deeper  coloured  at 
the  bottom  ; peduncles  axillary,  folitary,  reddifh,  a little 
curved  ; calyx-leaves  rounded,  appearing  bliftered,  dull-red, 
connivent  after  the  fall  of  the  flower.  A native  of  the  coatl 
of  Malabar.  1 to.  C.  palmatus.  Mart.  66.  (C.  pentaphyllos, 
folio  glabro  dentato,  vit.iculis  hirfutis,  Plum.  Cat.  C.  pen- 
taphyiius  13.  ftrpens.  Linn.  “ Leaves  palmate  ; lobes 
feven,  finuaie-pointed  ; peduncles  ont-flowered  ; calyxes 
very  large,  fpreadsog.  ” Stem  twenty  feet  high,  dividing 
into  feveral  frraller  ones.  Flowers  large,  purple,  on  long 
peduncles.  Capfules  large,  roundifli,  three-celled.  Seeds 
one  in  each  celL  A native  of  La  Vera  Cruz  in  New’  Spain, 
whence  feeds  were  fent  to  Miller  by  Dr.  Houffon.  1 1 1.  C. 
aggregatus.  Mart.  78.  Lour.  Cochinch.  109.  “ Leaves 

palmate,  feven-lobed,  hairy ; flowers  aggregate.”  Stem 
perennial,  cylindrical,  extremely  hairy,  branched.  Lobes 
of  the  leaves  egg-fhaped,  rather  acute,  quite  entire. 
L'lowers  white,  large,  on  a long,  folitary,  axillary  peduncle  ; 
common  calyx  (involucre  ?)  twelve-leaved,  belbfliaped ; 
leaves  ovate-oblong,  unequal,  hairy,  containing  about  ten 
feffiie  florets  ; proper  calyx-leaves  lanceolate,  hairy,  upright ; 
corolla  tubular,  rive-cleft  ; fegments  acute,  hairy,  clofed  ; an- 
thers bifid  at  the  bafe  ; ftyle  longer  than  the  corolla  ; ftigma 
capitate.  Capfule  two-ceiled,  two-feeded.  Seeds  round  on  one 
fide,  angular  on  the  other.  A native  of  Cochinchina.  112. 

C.  tuler culat us . Defr.  25.  Lam.  2024.  “ Leaves  digitate, 

fomewhat  pedate,  feven-cleft,  fmooth  ; petioles  rough  with 
tubercles  ; peduncles  one-flowered.”  Stems  feveral,  two  or 
three  feet  high,  (lender,  cylindrical,  farmentous.  Leaves 
alternate ; fegments  egg-fhaped  , entire,  lanceolate,  (lightly 
obtufe,  mucronate  ; petioles  about  two  inches  long,  channel- 
led, tubercled  on  their  convex  fide,  ftipules  digitate.  Flowers 
large,  purple  • peduncles  axillary,  thickened  upwards  ; fur- 
nifhed  near  the  bottom  with  two  fmali  glandular  points,  which 
rife  from  a kind  of  knot ; calyxes  deeply  divided ; fegments 
egg- draped,  obtufe,  fomewhat  fcarious  at  the  edges ; corol- 


Root  annual.  Stem  much  branched,  cylindrical.  Leaves  las  funnel-fhaped,  almoft  campanulate,  very  open  ; ftigma 
deeply  palmate,  almoft  digitate,  fegments  acute  ; petioles  two-!obed.  Found  in  South  America,  about  Monte  Video, 
from  one  to  two  inches  long,  hairy.  Flowers  white,  open;  by  Commerfon.  Cultivated  in  the  Botanic  garden  at  Paris, 
peduncles  fhorter  than  the  leaves,  axillary,  folitary,  hairy  at  113.  C.  macrorhizos.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  22.  Mart.  39.  Defr.  106. 
the  baie ; calyx  oblong,  fmooth  and  even-furfaced  •,  ftigma  Lam.  2107.  Willd.  78.  (C.  coccineus  heptaphyllus,  radice 
capitate,  two-lobed.  A native  of  America.  107.  C.t?iu~  craflifflma  ; Plum.  Cat.  1.  MSS.  2.  tab.  58  Burm.  Amer. 
eronatus.  Mart.  75.  Willd.  75.  Forft.  prod.  79.  “ Leaves  79.  tab.  90.  fig-  1.)  “ Leaves  digitate  in  fevens,  quite 

palmate  pedate  ; lobes  ciliated,  mucronate;  peduncles  one-  entire;  item  lmooth;  peduncles  many-flowered.”  Roof 
flowered.”  A native  of  the  Ifle  of  Tanna  in  the  fouth  feas.  very  thick,  tuberous,  fweet-tafted,  abounding  in  a milky 
108.  C.  macrocarpus.  Linn.  Sp.  20.  Mart.  37.  Defr.  24.  juice,  efteemed  purgative.  Stems  farmentous,  deep  green. 


Lam.  2023.  Willd.  76.  (C.  polyphyllus,  (lore  & frueftu 


abouf  the  fize  of  a finger,  branched,  climbing  to  the  top  of 
the  higheft  trees.  Leaves  on  long  purplifh  petioles,  bright 
green  ; fegments  about  three  inches  long,  oval-lanceolate, 
acute,  (lightly  finuated,  fmooth  ; mid-rib  purple  underneath. 
Flowers  large,  fcarlet ; peduncles  axillary,  folitary,  (hort, 
(lender ; corollas  hell-fhaped,  tubular  at  the  bafe ; border  open, 

native 


purpureis  maximis  ; Pium.  Cat.  1.  MSS.  2.  tab.  56.  Burm. 

Amer.  S.  50.  tab.  91.  fig.  1.)  “ Leaves  palmate,  pedate, 
five-cleft  ; peduncles  one-flowered.”  Root  annual,  thick, 
fl.-fhy,  milky.  Stems  long,  about  the  thicknefs  of  a goofe- 
quill.  Leaves  deeply  palmate,  almoft  digitate,  two  outer 
(egments  lefs  deeply  divided,  thin,  fmooth,  on  rather  long  (lightly  crenate ; ftigma  capitate, 
petioles.  Flowers  purple  ; peduncles  a little  longer  than 
the  petioles,  axillary,  thickened  upwards,  jointed  and  bent 
above  the  middle,  longitudinally  winged  and  curled  ; calyx- 
leaves  concave,  rounddh ; corollas  campanulate,  large,  (light- 
ly finuated.  Capfule  membranous,  orbicular,  angular,  about 
the  fize  of  a walnut.  Seeds  round,  black,  villous,  about 


A native  of  St.  Do 
nnngo.  114.  C.  pcntaphyllus . Linn.  24.  Mart.  41.  Defr. 
101,  Lam.  2101.  Willd.  82.  (C.  pentaphyllos  hirfutus  ; 

Pium.  Cat.  1.  MSS.  2.  tab.  54.  C.  americanus  pent. 
& heptaphyllus  major;  Herm.  lugbd  183.  tab.  i8jj. 
Tourn.  84.  Ipomasa  pentaphylla  ; Jacq.  Col.  2.  297.  ic. 
rar.  2.  tab.  319.)  “ Very  hairy;  leaves  digitate,  in  fives  ; 


the  fize  of  a hazel-nut.  A native  of  Martir.ico,  where  its  leaflets  egg-lhaped,  acuminate  ; peduncles  many-flowered 
root  is  efteemed  purgative.  109.  C . pamculatus.  Linn.  Sp.  Stems,  petioles,  peduncles,  and  calyxes  rough  with  numerous 
PI.  23.  Mart.  38.  Defr.  100.  Lam.  2100.  Willd.  77.  long,  (tiff,  reddiih  hairs.  Root  annual,  long,  (lender, 
(Palmodecca;  Rheed.  mal.  11.  101.  tab.  49.)  “Leaves  fibrous.  Stem  generally  fingle,  fometimes  thirty-eight  feet 
palmate  ; lobes  feven,  egg-(haped,  acute, quite  entire  ; pedun-  high,  cylindrical,  branched,  about  the  fize  of  the  human  little 
cled,  panicled.”  Root  perennial,  about  a foot  and  half  long,  finger,  cinereous  brown,  woody  and  fmeoth  at  the  bafe, 
Vol.  IX.  4 H reddifii 


C O N V O L 

reddifh  above,  green  near  the  top.  Leaves  alternate, 
petioled  ; fegments  quite  entire,  cioathed  on  both  tides 
with  fine  decumbent  hairs.  Flowers  yellowifli  white  ; 
peduncles  about  four  inches  long,  axillary,  folitary,  cylin- 
drical, dichotomous,  often  furnifhed  withfmall  bradles  under 
the  divifions  ; pedicels . very  Short;  calyx-leaves  acute,  two 
outward  ones  longer,  more  hirfute,  and  of  a purphfh  colour  ; 
corolla  campanulate,  twice  the  length  of  the  calyx,  flightly 
five-lobtd  ; ftigma  capitate,  two-loberl.  Capfnie  two-celled. 
Seeds  two  in  each  cell.  A native  of  South  America,  culti- 
vated in  the  botanic -garden  at  Paris.  Miller  received  feeds 
from  Carthagena  in  New  Spain,  which  he  cultivated  under 
the  name  of  C.  pentaphyllus,  and  which  differs  from  the 
above  in  being  perennial,  and  having  only  two  purple  flowers 
on  each  peduncle.  i Q.  C.  quitiquefolius.  Linn.  25? 
Matt.  40.  Defr.  IC2.  Lam.  2102.  Wilid.  79.  Swartz. 
63.  Pluk.  Aim.  1 16.  tab.  167.  fig.  6.  “ Leaves  digitate, 
fmooth,  toothed  ; peduncles  even-furfaced.”  Linn.  “Leaves 
digitate,  fmocth,  toothed  ; ftem  hiipid  ; peduncles  many- 
flowered.  ” Lam.  Stems  very  long,  llender,  cylindrical, 
hifpid,  branched.  Leaves  alternate,  petioled,  fmooth,  bright 
green  ; fegments  lanceolate  ; middle  one  largeft,  near  two  in- 
ches long,  about  half  an  inch  broad  Flowers  white  ; peduncles 
longer  than  the  leaves,  {lender,  axillary,  folitary,  fomewhat 
villous,  dichotomous,  from  three  to  fix-flowered,  with  fmall 
awl- fhaped  bradtes  at  the  divifions ; calyx  fmooth,  fegments 
oblong,  the  three  inner  ones  larger  ; corollas  campanulate, 
five-toothed.  Capfule  four-celled.  Defr.  Two-ceiled,  two- 
feeded.  Swartz.  A native  of  the  Weft  Indies.  The  C. 
quinquefolius  of  Miller  feems  a different  plant.  It  was  railed 
by  h?m  from  feeds  fent  from  New  Spain,  and  is  thus  de- 
fcribed.  Stems  thirty  feet  high  or  more,  woody,  with  a 
purple  bark.  Leaves  deeply  divided  into  five  fharp-pointed 
lobes.  Flowers  large,  purple  ; peduncles  long,  thick,  with 
a bent  joint  in  the  middle.  Capfules  round,  as  large  as  a 
middling  apple,  three-celled.  Seeds  two  in  each  cell.  116. 
C . cijfotdes,  Lam.  111.  2103.  “ Hirfute;  leaves  digitate, 

in  fives,  toothed  ; peduncles  about  three-flowered,  fhorter 
than  the  leaf ; calyx  hifpid.  A native  of  Cayenne.  1 1 / . 
C.  venofus.  Mart.  108.  Defr.  104.  Lam.  2105.  Willd. 
80.  Vahl,  3.  32.  ‘'Smooth:  leaves  digitate,  in  fives; 
leaflets  pe  tioled,  ovate-acuminate  ; common  petioles  with 
tendrils  at  the  bafe.”  Lam.  “ Quite  fmooth  ; leaves 
digitate,  in  fives,  quite  entire  ; peduncles  many-flowered.” 
Vahl.  Stems  flender,  cylindrical.  Leaves  petioled  ; leaflets 
acute  at  the  bafe  (rather  than  petioled),  veined  ; middle  one 
larger  than  the  others,  about  two  inches  long  ; (common 
petioles  with  a fhorter  tendril  at  the  bafe.  Defr.  Peduncles 
with  an  ovate-heart-fhaped,  acuminate,  folitary  leaf  at  the 
bafe.  Vahl.  Is  it  not  properly  a ftipula,  which,  as  the  pe- 
duncles are  axillary,  may  be  thought  by  one  obferver  to  ac- 
company the  petiole  : by  another,  the  peduncle  ?)  Flowers 
in  a corymb ; peduncles  folitary,  dichotomous  near  the  top, 
with  fmall  awl-fhaped  bradtesj  calyxes  fhort ; fegments  egg- 
fhaped,  two  larger ; corollas  funn-el-fhaped,  tube  nearly  of 
the  fame  diameter  throughout,  not  gradually  enlarged”  to 
the  top ; border  but  little  widened  ; ftigmas  capitate, 
Lightly  two-lobed.  Sent  by  Commerfon  from  the  Ifles  of 
France  and  Bourbon.  On  a ftridt  comparifon  it  appears 
certain,  that  DefroufTeaux  and  Vahl  have  deferibed  the  fame 
plant,  and  have  given  it  the  fame  name,  without  any  know- 
ledge ef  each  others  fpecimens.  it8.  C.  glaber.  Defr.  103. 
Lam.  2104.  Willd.  81.  Aubl.  guian.  138.  tab.  53. 
“ Leaves  digitate,  in  fives  ; leaflets  ovate-lanceolate,  quite 
entire,  fmooth  ; peduncles  many-flowered.”  Stems  numerous, 
long,  cylindrical,  flexible.  Lea ves  alternate.  Flowers  white;  pe- 
duncles axillary,  folitary;  pedicels  long;  calyx  deeply  divided ; 


V U L U S. 

fegments  long,  firm,  fmooth,  acute  ; tube  of  the  corolla  rather 
long;  border  open,  with  five  rounded  lobes ; ftigmas  two, 
long,  acute.  A native  of  Cayenne.  The  whole  plant  is 
milky.  119.  C.  eriofpermus.  Defr.  105.  Lam.  2106.  . 
“ Shrubby;  leaves  digitate;  leaflets  about  eight,  linear, 
very  narrow  ; feeds  very  hirfute.”  Whole  plant,  except 
the  feeds,  fmooth.  Stems  farmentous,  woody,  cylindrical. 
Leaves  about  an  inch  long,  including  the  petioles.  Flowers 
purple,  axillary,  in  fmall  dichotomous  racemes,  (liorter  than 
the  leaves ; calyx-leaves  obtufe,  not  a quarter  of  the  length 
of  the  flowers ; corollas  cylindrical.  Capfules  egg-fhaped, 
even- furfaced,  twice  the  length  of  the  calyx,  four-valved, 
two-celled.  Seeds  two  in  each  cell;  covered  on  their  con- 
vex fide  with  numerous,  long,  decumbent,  whitifh,  filky 
hairs,  directed  towards  the  bafe.  A native  of  St.  Domingo, 
j 20.  C.  tenujolias . Willd.  109.  Vahl.  Symb.  3 .33.  ■“  Leaves 
digitate,  in  fives;  leaflets  linear;  peduncles  four  or  five- 
flowered.”  Whole  plant  fmooth.  Stem  angular.  Leaves 
petioled  ; leaflets  very  narrow,  entire.  Peduncles  axillary, 
fhort  ; upper  ones  fometimes  one-flowered.  Calyx  fmooth* 
with  oblong  leaflets  ; ftigma  acute. 

**  Stems  not  twining. 

1 2 1.  C.  fculus.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  26.  Mart.  44.  Defr.  4. 
Lam.  2003.  Willd.  84.  Flor.  Graec.  tab.  194.  (C.  ficulus 

minor,  flore  parvo  auriculato ; Bocc.  Sic.  89.  tab.  48.  Tourn, 
Inft.83.)  “ Leaves  cordate-egg- fhaped  ; bradles  lanceo- 

late ; peduncles  longer  than  the  petiole.”  Root  annual. 
Stems  one  or  two  feet  high,  cylindrical,  nearly  fimple,  fome- 
times  a little  twining,  but  generally  not  at  all.  Leaves  en- 
tire, acute.  Flowers  fmall,  blueifh  ; peduncles  axillary,  - 
curved  downwards  near  the  top.  A native  of  Sicily.  J22. 
C. patens.  Defr.  33.  Lam.  2031.  “ Filiform,  fomewhat 

eredf  ; leaves  linear,  mucronate  ; peduncles  fpreading  hori- 
zontally, longer  than  the  leaf.”  Whole  plant  flightly  villous. 
Stems  about  a foot  and  half  high,  very  flender,  little  or  not 
at  all  twining,  cylindrical,  fomewhat  branched.  Leaves 
about  an  inch  long,  fcarcely  two  lines  broad,  alternate,  al- 
moft  fefiile,  fometimes  one  or  two-toothed.  Flowers  on 
long,  axillary,  fimple  peduncles,  with  two  egg-fhaped  lan- 
ceolate bradtes  a little  below  the  calyx  ; calyx-leaves  egg- 
fhaped,  acute,  half  the  length  of  the  corolla.  A native  of 
Carolina.  J23.  C . pentapetaloides.  Mart.  45.  Willd.  85. 
Vahl.  2.  36.  “ Leaves  lanceolate,  obtufe,  naked,  linear 

branches  declining;  flowers  folitary,  five-cleft  half  way 
down.”  Refeiabling  C.  tricolor,  but  fmaller.  Leaves  fome- 
what  petioled.  Root  annual.  Flowers  axillary,  on  fhort 
peduncles  : bradles  generally  two  obfeure  feales.  Flowers 
blueifh,  with  a yellow  bottom  ; fegments  acute.  A native  of 
Majorca,  and  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago.  124.  C.  cili- 
atus.  Roth.  Catal.  Bot.  2.22.  Ann.  Bot.  2.  12.  “ Leaves 

oblong,  wedge-fhaped,  emarginate,  ciliated  ; ftem  proftrate  ; 
capfules  very  hairy.”  125.  C.  evolvulo'ules.  Smith  Prod. 
Flor.  Grsec.  134.  Desfont.  Atlant.  1.  176.  tab.  49.  Flor. 
Graec.  tab.  198.  “ Leaves  fpatule-fhaped,  obtufe,  hairy  ; 

upper  ones  embracing  the  ftem  ; ftem  declining  ; flowers 
folitary,  feffile.”  Root  annual.  A native  of  Cyprus.  126. 
C.  lineatus.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  29.  Mart.  46.  Defr.  53.  Lam, 
2052.  Willd.  86.  Flor.  Graec.  tab.  199.  (C.  argenteus  an- 
guftifolius,  umbellatus,  partim  eredtus  partim  fupinus ; 
Tourn.  Cor.  1.  C.  olesefolius  /3  ; Defr.  C.  marina  repens  ; 
B‘ar.  Rar.  3.  tab.  1132.)  “ Leaves  lanceolate,  filky,  linear, 

petioled;  peduncles  two-flowered  ; calyxes  filky,  fomewhat 
foliaceous.”  Linn.  “ Tomentous-fiiky  ; leaves  oblong, 
obtufe,  attenuated  at  the  bafe,  linear ; peduncles  two-flow- 
ered, fhoiter  than  the  leaf.”  Lam.  Root  perennial,  creep- 
ing* 
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ing.  Stents  feveral,  rifing  among  a confiderable  number  of 
root-leaves,  from  three  to  fix  inches  high,  weak,  zig-zag, 
{lightly  angular,  villous,  a little  branched.  Leaves  alter- 
nate, fefiile,  but  fo  much  narrowed  at  their  lower  extremity 
as  to  appear  petioled,  a little  channelled  at  the  bafe  to  em- 
brace the  lie  in,  nerved  ; lower  or.es  longer  than  the  ethers, 
nearer  together,  reaching  almoft  to  the  top  of  the  ftem. 
.Flowers  rtddifh;  peduncles  axillary,  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  ilem,  folitary,  dichotomous  near  the  top,  and  furnifhed 
at  the  divifion  with  two  braffes,  refembling  t lie  leaves  in 
fhape  and  filkinefs,  and  extending  a little  beyond  the  calyx  ; 
befid.es  thefe  there  are  fometimes  two  other  frnall  linear 
bra&es,  fhorter  than  the  calyx  ; calyxes  frnall ; leaflets  egg- 
ihaped,  acute,  filky  ; corollas  middie-fized,  half- open,  vil- 
lous on  the  cutfide.  A native  of  the  fouth  of  France,  and 
the  Levant.  127.  C.  fpictrfolius.  Defr.  41.  Lam.  2039. 
Barr.  Ic.  311.  (C.  non  convolvulus  ; Mant.  29.  tab.  140.) 

“ Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  narrowed  at  the  bafe,  nearly 
Ample ; peduncles  one-flowered,  fhorter  than  the  leaf.’’ 
Stems  decumbent  at  the  bafe,  then  afeending,  a little  z'g-zarr. 
Leaves  alternate,  about  three  lines  long,  refembling  thofe  of 
lavender ; lower  ones  the  fame  length  as  the  others.  Flower 
rather  large  ; peduncles  axillary,  icarcely  half  the  length  of 
the  leaves  ; braftes  two,  linear-lanceolate,  fituated  near  the 
calyx,  and  a little  furpaffing  it ; calyx  about  one-third  of 
the  length -of  the  corolla,  with  five  acute  fegments  ; ftigmas 
Jong,  filiform.  A native  of  mountains  in  Spain.  Willde- 
iiovv  thinks  this  and  the  preceding  the  fame  plant ; and  they 
are  perhaps  nothing  more  than  varieties  ; but  as  La  Marck 
and  Defroufleaux  profefs  to  have  feen  both  of  them  growing 
in  the  botanic  garden  at  Paris,  in  deference  to  their  autho- 
rity we  have  kept  them  ditiinff.  12S.  C.  faxatliis . Mart. 
jjo.  Willd.  87.  Vahl.  Symb.  3.  33.  Bar.  ic.  470  Bocc. 
Muf.  2.  79.  tab.  70.  (C.  lanuginofus  ; Defr.  47.  Lam. 

2046.  C.  argenteus  umbeilatus  fupinus  ; Tourn.  lull.  84. 
Lychnis  fylveftris  campanula  fl  >re  ; Bauh.  Pin.  206.) 
41  Very  hii  fute  ; leaves  linear  ; flowers  in  terminal  heads; 
calyxes  acuminate.”  Root  perennial.  Stems  fcarcely  a foot 
long,  cylindrical,  a li c tie  branched.  Leaves  about  an  inch 
long,  thinly  fet,  alternate,  feffile,  fatiny  on  the  y'mng  (hoots. 
Flowers  white,  with  a flight  tint  of  purple,  fefiile,  eight  or 
ten  collected  into  a head  at  the  extremity  of  the  brandies, 
which  are  commonly  without  leaves  below  to  the  extent  of 
two  inches,  furrounded  with  a fort  of  involucie  confiftmg  of 
five  or  fix  rather  broad  leaves;  each  flower  furrounded  with 
fome  frnall  linear  braftes ; calyxes  divided  to  the  bafe  into 
minute  fegments,  half  the  length  of  the  corolla.  129.  C. 
Cneorum.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  30.  Mart.  47.  Willd.  S3.  Flor.  Grtec. 
tab.  200.  Bot.  Mag.  459.  (C.  argenteus  ; Defr.  48.  Lam. 

2047.  C.  argenteus  umbeilatus  ere&us ; Tourn.  In!!.  84. 

Morii.  HUE  2.  it.  tab.. 3.  fig.  1.  Cneorum  album,  folio  ar- 
genteo  mol.i  ; Bauh.  Pin.  463.  Dorycnium  ; Cluf.  Hif.  2. 
254.)  “ Leaves  lanceolate,  tomentous  ; flowers  umbelled  ; 

calyxes  hirfute  ; ftem  fomewhat  eredl.”  Linn.  “ Shrubby, 
filky;  leaves  oblong,  obtufe  ; flowers  in  terminal,  capitate 
umbels;  calyx  fhort,  fomewhat  retufe.”  Lam.  R ooi  peren- 
nial. Stems  about  three  feet  high,  cylindrical,  firm,  upright. 
Leaves  numerous,  fcattered,  about  an  inch  and  half  long, 
four  or  five  lines  broad,  feffile,  narrowed,  at  the  bafe,  foft, 
clothed  with  a fine  decumbent,  filky,  brilliant  down.  Flow- 
ers wh’te,  tinged  with  a pale  red,  on  ihort  peduncles  ; brattes 
refembling  the  leaves,  but  fmaller ; calyxes  about  a third 
of  the  length  of  the  corolla,  fhort,  obtufe,  deeply  divided, 
villous  ; corolla  filky  on  the  outfide  ; border  rather  open. 
A native  of  Candia  and  the  iflands  of  the  Levant.  130. 
C.  olepfolhis.  Defr.  49.  Lam.  2048.  “ Shrubby , filky  ; 

leaves  linear-lanceolate  ; fi.owers  in  terminal  capitate  um- 


bels ; calyxes  lanceolate.’"’  A native  of  the  Levant ; nearly 
allied  to  the  preceding,  and  fcarcely  more  than  a variety 
13  1.  C.  linearis.  Willd.  89.  Bot.  Mag.  289.  “ Stems  ere&, 
fhrubby  ; leaves  linear,  acute,  clothed  with  filky  hairs ; 
flowers  terminal,  umhellate-panicled  ; calyxes  hairy.”  Con- 
founded by  the  Englifh  nurferymen  with  the  next  fpecies. 
Moft  allied  to  C.  cneorum,  but  differs  in  having  leaves  much 
narrower,  more  pointed,  and  lefs  filky.  1,32.  C . cantabricus. 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  3 1 . Mart.  48.  Defr.  46.  Lam.  2047  Willd. 
90.  Jacq.  Flor.  Ault.  3.  tab.  296.  (C.  linarias  folio  ; Bauh. 
Pin.  295.  C.  iinarite  folio  affurgens  ; Tourn.  Inft. 53,  & 
humiiior,  54.)  “ Leaves  linear,  acute;  ftem  branched, 

fomewhat  dichotomous ; calyxes  hairy.”  Linn.  “ Hairy  ; 
leaves  linear-lanceolate,  acute  ; ftem  branched,  rather  ereft  ; 
flowers  cluflered.”  Lam.  /3.  C.  terreftris  ; Linn.  Sp.  27. 
Whole  plant  clothed  with  fine  whitifli  hairs,  foft  to  the 
touch.  Root  perennial.  Stems  about  a foot  high,  cylindri- 
cal. Leaves  two  or  three  lines  broad,  alternate,  feffile. 
Flowers  rofe-coloured  or  white,  almoft  feffile,  growing  two 
or  three  together  at  the  end  of  the  item  and  branches  ; 
bract es  linear,  acute,  refembling  the  leaves  but  fmaller  ; 
calyxes  with  five  acute  fegments ; corollas  middle-fized, 
open,  almoft  flat ; ftigmas  two,  filiform.  A native  of  the 
fouth  of  Europe.  133.  C . fujfruticofus.  Smith  Prod.  Fior. 
Grcec.  p.  135.  DesfGnt.  Atl.  tab.  48.  “ Leaves  linear- 

lanceolate  ; Item  afeending,  villous  ; peduncles  axillary,  one- 
flowered,  three  times  the  length  of  the  leaf.”  Root  peren- 
nial. A native  of  Barbary  and  Greece.  134.  C-  Ammann . 
Defr.  40.  Lam.  2038.  (C.  ramofus,  ereftus,  argenteus 

minimus;  Aram.  Ruth.  3.  n.  6. ) “ Silky;  leaves  linear; 

peduncles  one  flowered ; braftes  long;  calyx  acute.” 
Whole  plant  armed  with  a fhort  filky  filvery  down.  Root 
perennial.  Stems  from  four  to  fix  inches  high,  (lender,  cy- 
lindrical, branched,  rather  creft.  Leaves  alternate,  feffile  ; 
root-ones  not  lefs  than  half  an  inch  long,  narrowed  at  the 
bate,  obtufe  ; thofe  on  the  ftem  and  brandies  longer,  acute. 
Flowers  campanulate,  pale  white,  ftarred  vsith  purple  lines; 
peduncles  filiform,  axillary,  folitary,  nearly  the  length  of  the 
leaves,  furnifhed  a little  above  the  middle  with  two  braftes 
feven  or  eight  lines  long,  diftinguiftied  from  the  leaves  only 
by  being  oppofite  ; calyx  fhort,  with  egg-ftiaped  acute  feg- 
ments. A native  of  Siberia.  135.  C.  pHofellafolius . Defr. 
45.  Lam.  2044.  Willd.  92.  (C.  oriental's,  humifufns,  pi- 

lofellze  foliis ; Tourn.  Cor.  1.)  “ Leaves  lanceolate-,  feffile, 

entire  ; peduncles  elongated,  many- flowered',  loofely  branch- 
ed.” Root  perennial.  Stems  cylindrical,  (lender,  ftightly 
hairy,  decumbent.  Leaves  alternate,  three  or  four  lines 
broad  ; befet,  efpecially  at  the  edges,  v/ith  long  feparatc 
hairs.  Flowers  frnall,  campanulate  ; peduncles  from  four  to 
fix-flowered  ; brafites  oppofite,  frnall,  lanceolate  like  the 
leaves,  fituated  at  the  bafe  of  the  pedicels  : calyx-leaves 
egg-Fnaped,  acute,  villous,  half  the  length  of  the  corolla. 
A native  of  the  Levant.  136.  C.  dorycnium.  Linn.  Sp. 
Pi.  28.  Mart.  49.  Defr.  38.  Lam.  2036.  Willd.  93. 
Flor.  Gnec.  tab.  201.  (C.  ramofus  incanus,  faliis  pitolellas  ; 
Tourn.  Inft.  84)  “ Leaves  almoft  linear,  filky;  ftem 

fhrubby,  pauicled  ; calyxes  almoft  naked,  obtufe.”  Root 
perennial.  Stems  a foot  and  half  high,  cylindrical,  al- 
moft fmooth,  a little  zig-zag,,  much  branched,  with 
few  leaves,  efpecially  towards  the  top.  Leaves  alter- 
nate, feffile,  narrow.  Flowers  generally  folitary,  feffile 

in  the  forks  of  the  branches  or  at  their  fummit,  com- 
monly accompanied  with  one  or  two  frnail  leaves ; calyxes 
very  frnall ; corollas  campanulate,  open,  villous  on  the  out- 
fide, three  or  four  tiroes  the  length  of  the  calyxes.  A native 
of  the  Levant.  137.  C.  prqlferus.  Willd.  34.  Vahl. 
Eclog,  1.  1 8.  “ Leaves  linear,  filky  underneath  ; heads  of 
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flowers  terminal,  and  in  the  divifions  of  the  branches ; brafte* 
cgg-fhaped,  very  hirfute  on  the  outfide.  A native  of  South 
America.  138.  C.  lanatut.  Mart.  80.  Willd.  95.  Vahl. 
Symb.  1.  1 6.  Flor.  Grtec.  tab.  202.  (C.  orientalis  hu- 

milis  argenteus  latifolius  ere&us  Sc  villofus ; Tourn.  Cor.  I. 
C.  cneorum;  LarAc.  uEgyp.  63.  n.  124.  C.  fericeus  ; 
Burm.  Ind.  49.  tab.  19.  fig.  3 -?).  “ Leaves  lanceolate- 

linear,  tomentous  ; old  branches  fpinous ; flowers  capitate, 
involucred.”  Stem  (hrubby,  eredf,  branched  at  the  bottom  ; 
old  branches  leaflefs,  barren  ; flowering  branches  from  the 
bafe  of  the  old  ones,  quite  Ample,  feven  inches  long  or  more, 
ereft,  cylindrical,  fpinelefs,  rigid,  zig-zag  towards  the  end, 
and  covered  with  a foft  Ihagginefs.  Leaves  alternate  ; lower 
ones  lanceolate,  attenuated  at  the  bafe,  fometirr.es  feveral 
from  the  fame  point  at  the  foot  of  the  branches,  unequal ; 
■upper  ones  lanceolate-linear,  feflile,  acute ; floral  ones  a 
little  broader  than  the  reft  ; all  thickilh,  veinlefs,  tcmentous, 
but  not  filky.  Flowers  campanulate,  hairy  on  the  outfide, 
the  colour  of  C.  cneorum ; peduncles  from  almoft  all  the 
axils,  folitary,  half  the  length  of  the  leaf,  from  fix  to  eight- 
flowered  ; pedicels  none  ; involucre  fix-leaved,  the  length  of 
the  calyx ; three  outer  leaflets  egg-fhaped,  acute  ; three 
inner  ones  lanceolate  ; all  of  them,  as  well  as  the  peduncles 
and  calyxes,  extremely  hirfute,  with  long,  very  foft,  (Tuning 
hairs  on  the  outfide,  only  fomewhat  hairy  within.  BraEies 
two  beneath  each  flower  ; calyx-fegments  linear  ; ftyle  bifid  ; 
ftigmas  acute.  A native  of  the  Lower  Egypt  and  of  Mount 
Sinai.  139-  C.  Hyjlrix.  Mart.  81.  Willd.  9 6.  Vahl. 
Symb.  i.  16.  (C/fpinofus ; Forfk.  Arab.  106.  n.  121.) 
«<  Shrubby  ; leaves  oblong  ; flowers  feflile,  almoft  always 
folitary  ; branches  fpinefcent.”  Stem  rigid,  much  branched, 
-diffufe,  a foot  high  ; branchlets  fomewhat  filky.  Leaves 
feflile,  fcattered,  filky,  entire,  final!.  Flowers  fmall,  axillary, 
hirfute  ; brakes  two,  at  the  bafe  of  the  calyx,  oblong,  rather 
acute,  a little  broader  at  the  end  and  reflexed  ; two  outer 
calyx-leaves  oblong,  rigid,  larger  than  the  others  5 ftigmas 
two,  capillary.  A native  of  Arabia.  140.  C.  fpinofus. 
Linn.  jun.  Supp.  137.  Defr.  36.  Lam.  2035.  Willd. 
97.  (C.  fruticofus  ; Pall.  It.  2.  734.  tab.  m.)  “ Shrubby, 

ereft  ; leaves  lanceolate,  filky  ; flowering  brancfilets  fpinous.” 
Foot  perennial.  Stem  (hort,  much  branched.  Leaves  alter- 
nate, feflile.  Flowers  vertical,  feflile;  calyx-leaves  egg- 
fhaped,  acuminate,  concave,  tomentous ; three  outer  ones 
larger;  corollas  plaited,  five-toothed,  tomentous  on  the 
outfide  of  the  tube,  with  a reddifh  border.  A native  of 
Ruflia.  1 4 1 . C.  fcopanus.  Linn.  jun.  Sup.  1 33.  Mart. 
<50.  Defr.  51.  Lam.  2050.  Willd.  98.  “ Leaves  linear, 

fomewhat  hairy  ; peduncles  about  three-flowered ; calyxes 
filky-  egg-fhaped,  acute  ; ftemfhrubby ; branches  rod-like.” 
The  habit  of  a broom.  Root  perennial.  Stems  cylindrical, 
quite  fmooth ; branches  ereft.  Ample.  l.eaves  alternate, 
diftant,  (hort,  thin,  upright.  Flowers  white,  villous  on  the 
outfide ; peduncles  alternate,  folitary,  bra&eate.  A native 
of  Africa  and  the  Canary  Iflands.  This  fpecies  and  C. 
floridus  produce  the  true  rofe-wood  of  the  {hops.  Ventenat 
fufpeclo  that  thefe  two  may  form  a feparate  genus,  having  a 
one-celled  capfule,  which  opens  at  the  bafe  and  contains  a 
Angle  feed.  142.  C . fecundus.  Defr.  41.  Lam.  2051. 

Tomentous-fcrruginous  ; leaves  feflile,  lanceolate  ; heads 
of  flowers  thick-fet,  unilateral,  nearly  feflile.”  Stems  the  fize 
of  a goofe-quill,  cylindrical,  fomewhat  zig-zag,  but  little 
branched.  Leaves  about  an  inch  long,  alternate,  cottony 
on  both  fides,  unilateral  on  the  branches.  Flowers  five  or 
fix  in  a denfe  head,  on  very  (hort  peduncles,  without  pedi- 
cels, intermingled  with  braftes  which  referable  the  young 
leaves,  corollas  a little  villous  on  the  outfide.  A native  of 
Syria,  obferved  by  La  Billardiere.  143.  C.  Oenotheroicks . 


Linn.  jun.  Supp.  137.  Mart.  $1.  Defr.  34.  Lam.  2032* 
Willd.  99.  “ Shrubby,  ereft ; leaves  linear,  fomewhat 

hoary  ; peduncles  axillary,  folitary,  eredt,  one-flowered, 
bradteate  ; calyxes  lanceolate,  fmooth.”  Stems  eredt,  cy- 
lindrical, reddifh,  and  fomewhat  glaucous.  Leaves  about 
three  inches  long,  narrow,  lax,  flat.  Flowers  tawny  ; pe- 
duncles fhort,  angular  ; bradles  two,  recurved,  awl-fhaped  ; 
calyx-leaves  quite  Imooth,  rather  fpreading,  hoary,  mem- 
branous at  the  edges  ; corolla  large,  funnel-fhaped.  A na- 
tive of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  obferved  by  Sparrman. 
144.  Q.Jloridus.  Linn.  jun.  Sup.  136.  Mart.  52.  Defr. 
50.  Lam.  2049.  Willd.  100.  Jacq.  ic.  i.tab.  34.  “ Leaves 
oblong-ianceolate,  attenuated  at  the  bafe,  fomewhat  hairy  ; 
flowering  branches  and  peduncles  panicled.”  Root  peren- 
nial. Stems  about  four  feet  high,  woody,  procumbent, 
fmooth  ; branches  (lender,  eredt,  ftiff,  hoary.  Leaves 
three  or  four  inches  long,  fcattered,  entire,  on  (hort  petioles. 
Flowers  pale  red  or  white,  numerous,  rather  fmall ; pe- 
duncles axillary  from  the  upper  leaves,  repeatedly  branched, 
fo  as  to  form  a large  thyrfoid  pumile  ; calyx-leaves  egg- 
fhaped,  concave,  acute.  Capfales  one-celled,  one-feeded, 
opening  from  the  bottom  in  ten  valves.  A native  of  the 
Canary  Iflands.  145.  C.  cuneatus.  Willd.  tot.  “ Stem 
fhrubby,  eredt ; leaves  w'edge-fhaped,  obtufe,  mucronate, 
fmooth  : corymbs  axillary,  fhorter  than  the  leaves.”  Root 
perennial.  Stem  cylindrical,  fmooth.  Leaves  two  inches 
long,  quite  entire,  befet  underneath  with  a few  clofe-prefled 
hairs;  petioles  fhort,  villous  on  the  infide.  Flowers  purple  ; 
calyx-leaves  obtufe,  hairy  ; corolla  an  inch  long,  tube  fwell- 
ing.  A native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  146.  C.  corymbofus. 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  33.  Mart.  53.  Defr.  62.  Lam.  2061. 
Willd.  102.  (C.  niveus,  polyanthus;  Plum.  Cat.  1.  MSS. 
2.  tab.  30.  Burm.  Amer.  tab.  89.  fig.  2.)  “ Leaves 

heart-fhaped  : peduncles  umbellated  ; ftem  creeping.”  Stems 
numerous,  woody,  the  thicknefs  of  a goofe-quill,  with  long 
branches.  Leaves  two  or  three  inches  long,  alternate,  pe- 
tioled,  fine  green.  Flowers  a beautiful  white,  with  ftill 
whiter  rays  ; peduncles  (lender,  nearly  the  length  of  the 
leaves,  with  one  or  two  bradtes,  forming  a corymb.  Cap * 
Jules  membranous,  top-fhaped,  one-celled.  Seeds  two  or 
three.  Defroufleaux  deferibes  the  Hems  as  twining,  on  the 
authority,  as  we  fuppofe,  of  Plunder's  MSS.  A native  of 
the  Weft  Indies.  147.  C.  fpithamseus . Linn.  Sp.  32, 
Mart.  54.  Willd.  103.  Gron.  Virg.  141.  (C.  fohis  cor- 

datis  pubefeentibus  incanis  ; Walt.  Car.  93.)  “ Leaves 

heart-fhaped,  pubefeent ; ftem  eredt  ; peduncles  orie-flovv- 
ered.”  •'  Flowers  large,  white.  A native  of  Virginia.  148. 
C.  perficus.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  34.  Mart.  55.  Defr.  39. 
Lam.  2037.  Willd.  104.  Gmel.  It.  3.  36.  tab.  97. 
“ Leaves  egg-fhaped,  tomentous  ; peduncles  one-flowered.” 
Whole  plant  tomentous  like  the  common  mullein.  Root 
perennial.  Stems  the  fize  of  a goofe-quill,  cylindrical. 

Leaves  quite  entire,  obtufe,  on  very  (hort  petioles.  Flowers 
white  ; peduncles  axillary,  folitary,  the  length  of  the  leaves, 
with  two  egg-fhaped  bradtes  near  the  top  ; calyx-leaves  egg- 
fhaped  ; the  three  inner  ones  fmaller ; corolla  campanulate, 
four  times  the  length  of  the  calyx  ; germ  woolly ; ftigmas 
two,  linear,  thickifh.  A native  of  Perfia  on  the  fhores  of 
the  Cafpian  Sea.  149,  C.  tricolor.  Linn.  Sp.  PJ.  35. 
Mart.  56.  Defr.  35.  Lam.  2033.  Wiild.  105.  Bot. 
Mag.  27.  (C.  peregrinus  casruleus,  folio  oblongo  ; Banh. 

Pin.  293.  C.  lufitanicus,  flore  cseruleo  ; Tourn.  83.) 
“ Leaves  lanceolate,  egg-fhaped,  feflile  ; lower  ones  fomewhat 
fpatulate ; peduncles  one-flowered ; ftem  declining.”  Root  an- 
nual. Stems  about  a foot  long,  cylindrical,  weak.  Leaves  fome- 
times  fmooth,  often  hairy,  efpecially  when  young.  Flowers 
yellowifh  at  the  bottom,  white  in  the  middle  and  fine  fky- 

blue 
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blue  on  tlie  upper  part  of  the  border;  peduncles  juft  above 
the  leaves  on  the  fame  fide  about  two  inches  long.  A na- 
tive of  Spain,  Portugal,  Sicily,  and  the  coaft  of  Barbary.  It 
is  generally  called  C.  minus  by  the  Englifh  gardeners.  150. 
C.  acetofelLzfolius.  Willd.  106.  Vahl  eclog.  1.  18.  Plum. 
Amer.  9.  tab.  105.  “ Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  fomewhat 

haftate;  peduncles  elongated,  one-flowered  ; Item  creeping.” 
Root  perennial.  A native  of  South  America.  151.  C. 
repens.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  36.  Mart.  57.  Defr.  .30.  Lam. 
202Q.  Willd.  107.  ( Ipomma  aquatica  ; Forlk.  Arab.  44. 
Ballel ; Rheed.  Mai.  11.  107.  tab.  52.)  “ Leaves  arroiv- 

fhaped,  obtufe  behind;  peduncles  one  or  two-flowered.” 
perennial.  Stem  creeping,  jointed,  rooting,  angular, 
comprtflfed,  fubdivided.  Leaves  crowded,  terminal,  emargi- 
nate,  fmcoth,  fomewhat  fucculent,on  longifh petioles.  Flowers 
whitifn,  rather  large  ; peduncles  from  the  axils  of  the  ter- 
minal petioles,  ereft.  A native  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies. 
132.  C . reptans.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  37.  Mart.  58.  Defr.  31. 
Willd.  108.  (Olusvagum;  Rumph.  amb.  5.419.  tab.  155, 
fig.  1.)  “ Leaves  haftate-lanceolate ; auricles  rounded; 

ftem  creeping  ; peduncles  one  or  two-flowered.”  Root  pe- 
rennial. Stem  filiform,  fmooth  and  even.  Leaves  fmooth, 
acuminate.  Flowers  pale  purple  ; pedunclis  fhoitci  titan 
the  petioles;  calyx  rounded.  Capfuk  fmooth,  two-celled, 
with  two  feeds  in  each  cell.  A native  of  the  Eaft  Indies, 
China,  and  Cochinchina,  where  it  is  ufed  as  a potherb.  153. 
C.  edulis.  Mart.  59.  Defr.  54.  Lam.  205.3.  Willd. 
109.  Thunb.  jap.  84.  “ Leaves  heart-fhaped,  entire  and 

three-lobed,  fmooth;  ftem  creeping,  angular.”  Root  pe- 
rennial, often  as  big  as  the  human  fift,  tubercled,  flelhy  like 
C.  batatas,  efculent,  foft,  and  fapid.  Said  to  be  brought  to 
Japan  by  the  Portuguefe.  154.  C.  hirtus.  Linni  Sp.  PI. 
38.  Mart.  60.  Defr.  83.  Lam.  20S1.  “ Leaves  heart- 

fhaped,  fomewhat  haftate,  villous  ; ftem  and  petioles  hairy  ; 
peduncles  many-flowered.”  Root  annual  ; Stem  a little 
twining.  Leaves  but  little  hairy.  Flowers  alternate,  pe- 
dicelled,  fmooth,  on  peduncles  longer  than  the  leaves  ; in- 
volucres to  each  pedicel,  very  fmall,  lanceolate.  A native  of 
the  Eaft  Indies.'  155  C Soldanella.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  39. 
Mart.  61.  Eng.  Bot.  314.  (C.  maritimus  noftras  rotundi- 

folius  ; Tourn.  83.  Soldanella  maritima  minor  ; Bauh.  Pin. 
293.)'  “Leaves  kidney-fhaped  ; peduncles  one-flowered, 
with  winged  angles.”  Dr.  Smith.  Root  perennial,  long, 
creeping.0  Stems  five  or  fix  inches  long,  procumbent,  few- 
flowered.  Leaves  alternate,  petioled,  entire  or  a little  angu- 
lar, fmooth  and  even,  fomewhat  flefhy.  Flowers  flefh-colour- 
ed,’  yellowifh  at  the  plaits ; peduncles  axillary,  folitary,  rather 
erect,  thickened  near  the  top,  quadrangular  ; brades  large, 
egg-fliaped,  clofe  to  the  flower;  calyx-leaves  large,  egg- 
fhaped.  Capfule  three-celled.  Seeds  black,  one  in  each  cell. 
A native  of  the  fea  coafts  of  Great  Britain,  and  other  parts 
of  Europe.  It  abounds  in  a milky  juice,  which  has  a bitter, 
acrid,  fal'ine  tafte,  and  is  efteemed  a good  purgative.  156. 
C Imperati.  Mart.  83.  Willd.  112.  Vahl  Symb.  x.  17. 
(C.  Stoloniferus  ; Defr.  43.  Lam.  2041.  Cyril.  PI.  rar. 
fafe.  x.  14.  tab.  5.  Soldanella  vel  braffica  maritima  major  ; 
Bauh.  Pin.  295.  C.  maritimus  major  italicus  ; Tourn. 
Lift.  83.)  “ Leaves  panduriform,  or  entire,  emarginate, 

heart-fhaped  ; peduncles  one-flowered  ; corolla  bell-fliaped  ; 
ftem  creeping.”  Vahl.  “ Procumbent  ; leaves  egg-flxaped, 
retufe,  emarginate;  lower  ones  undivided  ; upper  ones  finu- 
ate-lobed  at  the  fide.”  Lam.  Nearly  allied  to  the  preced- 
ing. Root  perennial.  Stem  cylindrical,  quite  fmooth,  a lit- 
tle" branched,  extending  far  on  the  fand,  rooting  at  the  knots. 
Leaves  alternate,  fmooth,  firming,  on  long  petioles.  Flowers 
yellowifh  while;  peduncles  axillary,  folitary,  or  in  pairs, 
nearly  the  length  of  the  petioles,  with  two  fmall  braftes ; 
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calyx-leaves  egg-fliaped,  obtufe;  fligma  capitate.  A native 
of  the  fea  fhore  in  Italy.  x57-  C.  arenarius.  Mart.  83. 
Lam.  2042.  Willd.  63.  Vahl.  Symb.  1.  x8.  “ Leaves 

oblong,  emarginate,  lobed  at  the  bafe,  or  entire  ; peduncles 
one-flowered;  corollas  tubular.”  Whole  plant  fmooth.  Stems 
decumbent,  filiform,  zig-zag,  purpiifh.  Leaves  cluftered, 
veinltfs  ; petiole  longer  than  the  leaf.  Peduncles  in  pairs  or 
folitary,  axillary,  the  length  of  the  petioles;  calyx-leaves 
equal,  oblong,  fomewhat  membranous ; tube  of  the  corolla 
enlarged  gradually  towards  the  top.  A native  of  the  Azores. 
158.  C.  maritimus.  Defr.  44.  Lam.  2043.  Pluk.  phyt. 
tab.  24.  fig.  5.  “ Leaves  emarginate,  two-lobed,  wedge- 

fliapcd  at  the  bafe  ; peduncles  many-flowered  ; ftem  decum- 
bent, throwing  out  roots.”  Whole  plant  fmooth.  Stems 
cylindrical.  Leaves  alternate,  mucronate  by  the  elongation 
of  the  principal  nerve,  entire,  thick,  flefhy  ; petioles  chan- 
nelled. Flowers  purple,  large,  bell-fhaped  ; peduncles  from 
three  to  fix-flowered,  generally  longer  than  the  petioles,  cy- 
lindrical, divided  above  the  middle,  and  furnifhed  at  the  divi- 
lions  with  fmall  awl-fhaped  bradfes  ; calyx-leaves  egg-fliaped, 
flightiy  mucronate.  Capfules  roundifh.  Seeds  four  A na- 
tive of  the  Ifle  of  France,  and  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  159.  C, 
Pes  capra.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  40.  Mart.  62.  Willd.  1x3. 
(C.  maritimus  /3.  ; Defr.  Lam.  Ipomaea  biloba  ; For/k.  C. 
maritimus  zeylanicus  ; Herm.  lugdb.  1 74.  tab.  175.  C.  mari- 
nus;  Rumph.  Amb.  5.  433.  tab.  159.  C.  maritimus  five  Sol- 
danella e Maderafpatan  ; Pink.  phyt.  tab.  24.  fig.  4.  Scho- 
vanna-adambee ; Rheed. Mai.  11. 17.  tab. 57.)  “ Leaves  deeply 
emarginate,  crefcent-fbaped,  truncate  at  the  bafe  ; peduncles 
often  one-flowered.”  Root  annual.  Stem  fomewhat  fhrubby, 
procumbent,  creeping,  a little  villous,  red.  Leaves  thick, 
tomentous.  Flowers  purpiifh.  A native  of  the  Eaft  Indies, 
China,  Cochinchina,  and  the  eaftern  coaft  of  Africa.  160. 
C.  brajilienjis . Linn.  Sp.  PI.  41.  Mart.  63.  Willd.  XX4. 
(C.  maritimus  y.  Defr.  Lam.  C.  maritimus ; Brown.  Jam. 
C.  r.iarinus;  Plum.  Amer.  89.  tab.  104.  Marcgr.  bras.  51. 
Pif.  braf.  25S.)  “Leaves  flightiy  emarginate,  roundiih, 
egg-fhaped,  often  three-flowered.”  Stems  perennial,  and 
trailing  to  a great  diftance.  leaves  larger  than  thofe  of  the 
laft  two  fpecies : petioles  marked  near  the  leaf  with  two  red 
fpots.  Flowers  large,  purple ; peduncles  long.  Capfules 
large,  three-celled.  Seeds  one  in  each  cell.  Whole  plant 
milky  and  a ftrong  purgative.  A native  of  the  coaft  of 
Brazil,  and  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  161.  C.  multifidus, 
Willd.  1 1 5.  Thunb.  prod.  35'.  “Leaves  palmate;  lobes 
feven,  linear,  entire  ; peduncles  one-flowered  ; ftem  decum- 
bent.” A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  162.  C. 
fub/obatus.  Linn.  jun.  Sup.  135.  Defr.  57.  Lam.  2054. 
Willd . 116.  “ Stem  procumbent  ; upper  leaves  repand- 

toothed  at  the  tip  ; flowers  capitate.”  Root  annua!.  Leaves 
a little  villous;  lower  ones  heart-fhaped;  upper  ones  repand 
and  almoft  lobed.  Flowers  aggregate,  three  together,  fef- 
file,  parallel,  with  a fix-leaved  involucrum.  Flowers  large. 
A native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  163.  C.  capenfis.  Wilid.  117, 
Thunb.  prod.  35.  “Leaves  haftate;  lobes  femibind;  pe- 
duncles about  two-flowered  ; ftem  decumbent,  villous.”  A 
native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  164.  C.  fagittatus . 
Willd.  1 18.  Thunb.  prod.  35.  “ Leaves  haftate  and  ar= 

row-fhaped  ; peduncles  one-flowered  ; ftems  proftrate.”  A 
native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  165.  C.  liltoralis.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  42.  Mart.  65.  Defr.  28.  Lam.  2027.  Willd. 
i 19.  (C.  aibus,  folio  laciniato,  maritimus,  Plum.  Cat.  j. 

Burm.  Amer.  79.  tab.  90.  fig.  2.  Tourn.  84.)  “ Leaves 

oblong,  lobate-palmate  ; peduncles  one-flowered  ; ftem  creep- 
ing.” Stems  very  long,  much  branched,  nearly  the  thick- 
nefs  of  a goofe-quill,  white,  tender,  creeping  and  taking 
root.  Leaves  a little  larger  than  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
3 palmate 
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palmate  in  the  iikenefs  of  a duck’s  foot,  flefliy,  tender,  bright 

j, roe n,  nerved,  on  longiili  petioles.  Flowers  large,  white  ; 
peduncles  axillary,  folitary,  rarely  two  flowered,  Ihorter  than 
the  leaves;  corolla  campanulate  ; border  fpread’.ng,  (lightly 
cut.  Capfule  villous,  iilky  white.  A native  of  the  Weft 
lod  es.  1-6.  C.  martinicenjis.  Mart  4 2.  Defr.  29.  Lam. 
20:8.  Jricq.  Amer.  26,  tab.  17.  piff.  J9.  tab.  24.  “ Leaves 
elliptical,  imooth  ; peduncles  one-flowered,  longer  than  the 
leaf;  ft-in  creeping.”  Stems  cylindrical,  fmooth.  Leaves 
alternate,  obtufe,  mneronate  by  the  projftion  of  the  middle 
nerve,  entire,  petioltd.  Flowers  white  ; peduncles  axillary, 
folitary,  with  two  fmall  bradtes  near  the  top  ; three  outer 
calyx-leaves  large,  egg-lhaped,  acute,  lax  ; two  inner  ones 
f mailer,  lanceolate,  acuminate.  A native  of  Martinico. 

Convolvulus  amer'icanus  fubrotundis foliis ; Piuk.  See 
I p o M 2E A bona  nos. 

Convolvulus  amer'icanus  madjuccse  folio  ; Pluk.  See 
Ipomaia  tuber  of  a. 

Convolvulus  bra/ilianus  ; Rai.  See  Cissampelus 
Pareira. 

Convolvulus  coccineus  ; Plum.  See  Ipomaea  coccinea. 
Convolvulus  JiUformis ; Defr.  Lam.  See  Ipom.sa 
filiform  is. 

Convolvulus  fcctidus  ; Rumph.  See  Paederia  feeiida. 
Convolvulus  folds  cor dads  ; Linn.  Hurt.  Cliff.  See 
Ipomaa  bona  nox. 

Convolvulus  herbaceus  ereltus  foliis  linear  thus  ; Brown. 
See  Evolvulus  linfolius. 

Con  volvu  lu  s herbaceus  erelhis folds  linearibus  fubhirfulus  ; 
Brown.  See  Evolvulus  fer\ceus. 

Convolvulus  indicus  villofus  ; Herm.  See  Ipomaea 
bcpaiici  folio. 

Convolvulus  linfolius;  Kniph.  See  Evolvulus 
linfolius. 

Convolvulu  s major  heptaphyllus  ; Sloan.  See  Ipomaea 
tuber  of  a. 

Convolvulus  minor pentaphyllus ; Catefb.  See  Ipomaea 
Carolinus. 

Convolvulus  minor  repens  nummular'ue  folio  ; Sloan.  See 
Evolvulus  nummularius. 

Convolvulus  minor  femme  triangulo  ; C.  Bauh.  See  Po- 
lygonum Convolvulu*. 

Convolvulus  nigrum;  Dod.  See  Polygonum  Con- 
volvulus. 

Convolvulus  pinnatus  ; Defr.  See  Tpom.va  plnnata. 
Convolvulus  repandus ; Defr.  Lam.  See  IpoM/LA 
repanda. 

Convolvulus  fellatus;  Dill.  See  Ipom^ea  lacunofa. 
Convolvulus  -zeylanicus,  Pes  trigrinus ; Herm.  See 
Ipomaa  Pes  tigridis 

Obf.  It  is  not  eafy,  perhaps  not  poffible,  to  draw  a deci- 
five  line  of  reparation  between  convolvulus  and  ipomasa. 
Tournefott  attributed  a bell  fhaped  corolla  to  the  former  ; 
and  a funnel-fhaped  one  to  the  latter,  under  the  name  of 
Qnamoclit  taken  up  from  C’ulius,  and  of  which  he  knew 
only  one  fpecies  ; but  thefe  charafters  were  foon  abandoned.. 
Linnaeus,  Sehreber,  Willdenow,  and  La  Marck,  have  af- 
figned  a two-celled  capfule  and  a bifid  fligma  to  convol- 
vulus, and  a three-celled  capfule  to  ipomsea,  but  this  dif- 
tin&ion  has  alio  been  found  inconvenient  in  practice.  Gaert- 
tier  places  under  convolvulus  all  the  fpecies  which  have  a 
proper  capfule,  whatever  be  the  number  of  its  cells  ; and 
confines  the  genus  ipomasa  to  fuch  as  have  a valvelefs  berry, 
with  four,  or  by  abortion,  two  fingle-feeded  cells;  a diftinc- 
tion  which  excludes  all  the  fpecies  of  the  latter,  except  bona 
nox  and  zeylamca.  Lnable  to  come  to  a fatisfadlory  deter- 
mination amidft  this  difcordance  of  opinion,  and  unwilling  to 


increafe  a genus  already  embarraflingly  large,  we  have  made 
no  alteration  in  the  general  diftribution  adopted  by  Linnaeus 
and  his  followers ; and  have  attempted  to  conftiuct  the  ge- 
nuine and  effentia!  chara&ers  of  convolvulus  fo  as  to  include 
all  the  prefent  received  fpecies. 

Convolvulus,  in  Rural  Economy.  See  Bind-weed 
and  W fed. 

CONVOLUTION,  a windi  ng  or  turning  morion,  pro- 
per to  the  trunks  of  feme  plants  ; as  the  convolvuli , or 
bind  weeds,  and  the  clafpers  of  vines,  and  briony. 

Dr.  Grew  thinks,  that  all  thofe  plants  whole  roots  are 
twilled,  have  fuch  a convolution  : and  he  affigns  two  great 
efficient  caufes  of  this  winding  motion,  the  fun  and  the 
moon.  It  is  very  eafy  to  try  whether  there  be  any  fuch 
convolution  or  not  in  the  trunks  of  plants;  which  may  be 
done,  as  he  hints,  by  tying  a little  bit  of  paper  to  any  of 
the  branches  which  are  exactly  north,  fouth,  &c.  and  then 
feeing  whether  it  will  change  its  pofition  or  not,  in  refpeft 
of  the  point  of  the  compafs. 

CONVOY,  from  the  French  convoyer,  to  conduit,  efcort ; 
in  Maritime  Language,  ffgnifies  one  or  more  veffeis  of  war, 
entruffed  with  the  conduct  of  a fleet  of  merchants ; ferving 
as  a watch;  and  a fhelter  from  the  infults  of  the  enemies  of 
the  Hate  to  which  they  belong,  or  of  pirates. 

Convoy,  in  Mechanics , denotes  a brake,  gripe,  or  regulator 
for  moderating  the  velocity  of  tram  or  rail-way  waggons  on 
ffeep  parts  of  their  defeents : in  fome  inffances  waggons  heavily- 
laden  witli  coals,  lime-flone,  &c.  defeend  for  conffderable 
d fiances  on  ffeep  rail-ways,  without  horfes,  and  regulated 
only  by  a man  who  rides  behind  them  aftride  upon  the  con- 
voy ; as  from  Whibfey-flack  to  the  Bradford-canal  in  the 
Weft-riding  of  Yorkihire,  and  other  places.  Horles  are 
ufed  to  drag  the  empty  waggons  up  the  hill  again.  See  our 
articles  Canal  and  Rail-way. 

On  fome  rail-way6,  where  the  trade  is  a defeending  one, 
and  the  declivity  in  fome  places  12  to  16  inches  in  a chain, 
the  horfes,  in  holding  back  to  moderate  the  velocity  of  the 
trams,  are  very  liable  to  be  thrown  down  and  much  injured, 
and  even  killed  by  the  momentum  of  the  trams  ; for  obviat- 
ing this  evil,  Mr.  Charles  Le  Caan  contrived  a convoy, 
cheek,  or  ftop,  a model  and  defeription  of  which  he  pre- 
fented  to  the  Society  of  Arts  in  1805,  (lee  Tranfatfions, 
Soc.  Arts,  xxiii.  316.)  in  which  the  convoy,  in  form  of 
circular  wedges,  to  abl  before  the  front  wheels  of  the  trams, 
is  fulpmded  by  chains  from  the  ffiafts  by  which  the  horfe 
draws  the  tram,  fo  as  to  caufe  tio  impediment  to  the  motion 
of  the  wheels,  as  long  as  the  horfe  is  on  his  legs,  and  the 
(hafts  nearly  in  an  horizontal  pofition  ; but  in  cafe  of  the 
horfe  falling,  and  the  ffiafts  by  that  means  declining  down- 
wards, the  convoy  inftantly  drops  and  flops  the  further  pro- 
grefs  of  the  wheels  on  the  train  plates;  other  kinds  of  con- 
voys and  flippers  are  deferibed  in  our  article  Canal. 

In  180(5,  Mr.  F.  D.  Walker  applied  a fimilar  principle 
to  that  of  Mr.  Le  Caan’s  convoy,  to  the  ffiatts  of  a 
four-wheeled  carriage  called  a fociable;  which  convoy,  on 
being  let  down  by  means  of  a pedal  atled  on  by  the  coach- 
man’s foot,  checked  the  motion  of  the  four  wheels  in  de- 
feending ffeep  hills,  and  greatly  fecured  the  carriage  and 
paflengers  from  injury  by  runaway  horfes:  for  two  years 
this  contrivance  has  been  ufed  with  perfect  fuccefs  by  Mr. 
Walker,  in  frequently  defeending  very  deep  hills,  without 
locking  the  wheels. 

Convoy,  in  Military  Language , denotes  fome  fuccour  er 
fupply  of  men,  money,  ammunition,  provifions,  ilores, 
&c.  conveyed  in  time  of  war  by  land  or  water,  to  a town  or 
an  army.  A body  of  men,  that  marches  to  protedl  any 
thing,  and  prevent  it  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  an 

enemy, 
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enemy,  is  alfo  called  a convoy.  An  officer,  who  has  the 
command  of  a convoy,  (hould  take  all  poffible  precautions 
for  its  fecurity,  and  ffiould  endeavour,  before  it  marches,  or 
fets  out,  to  procure  good  intelligence  concerning  the  ene- 
my’s out  parties.  And  as  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
place,  from  which  the  convoy  is  to  fet  out,  and  thofe  of 
fuch  other  places,  by  which  it  is  to  pafs,  are  the  moil  pro- 
per perfons  for  him  to  apaly  to  for  affiflance,  he  ffiould  take 
fuch  mcafures  as  will  enable  him  to  keep  up  a conftant  in- 
tercourfe  with  them.  The  conducing  of  a convoy  is  one 
of  the  moft  important  and  mod  difficult  of  all  military  ope- 
rations. The  ftrength  of  the  detachment  employed  to 
efcort  a convoy  ffiould  have  a reference  to  the  importance 
of  the  convoy  itfelf.  For  there  are  cafes  when  the  efcort 
ffiould  be  commanded  by  an  able  and  experienced  general. 

When  it  may  be  neceffary  to  pafs  the  night  in  the  open 
fields,  the  cuiiom  is  to  cmpark,  that  is,  to  form  a clofe  with 
the  waggons,  for  the  troops  to  lleep  in,  and  this  is  a good 
precaution  againd  any  unexpedted  attempt  of  the  enemy  to 
furprife  them.  But  if  they  ffiould  find  themfelves  on  the 
point  of  being  attacked  during  the  march,  urgent  neceffity 
alone  ffiould  condrain  them  to  adopt  this  method  ; and  efpe- 
cially  the  confideration  of  their  being  very  inferior  to  the 
enemy,  iince  they  would  thus  tie  up  their  own  hands  and 
render  it  impoffible  for  themfelves  not  to  furrender,  in  cafe  it 
ffiould  happen  that  they  were  not  feafonably  relieved.  When 
the  convoy  is  confiderable ; when  it  is  to  pafs  between 
places  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  ; and  when  it  runs  any 
rifle  of  being  attacked;  it  ought  to  have  a large  efcort, 
which  is  to  be  difpofed  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  cover  the 
convoy,  inftcad  of  being  covered  by  it.  And  as  foon  as 
the  commanding  officer  hears  of  the  enemy’s  being  at  hand, 
he  is  to  leave  a few  decachments  to  accompany  the  waggons, 
and  fave  them  from  fuch  of  the  enemy’s  parties  as  might 
attempt  to  turn  them  into  a wrong  road,  or  break  their 
chain  ; and  affembling  the  red  of  his  troops,  infantry  as 
well  as  cavalry,  feize  the  mod  favourable  pod  within  his 
power,  to  dop  the  enemy,  or  fight  him,  if  he  cannot  avoid 
it.  In  the  mean  time,  the  convoy  is  to  make  the  bed  of 
its  way,  and  to  get  as  far  from  the  danger  as  poffible. 
Should  the  troops,  at  any  time,  think  it  proper  to  cover 
themfelves  with  the  waggons  of  a convoy,  they  ffiouid  be 
made  to  march  in  two  columns,  at  a fmall  didance  afunder-; 
and  if  the  files  ffiould  prove  too  long  in  two  columns,  they 
mud  be  formed  into  three  or  four.  In  this  difpofition, 
which,  however,  the  ground  will  not  always  allow  of, 
as  foon  as  the  enemy  is  obferved  to  be  preparing  for  a feri- 
ous  attack,  the  horfes  are  to  be  immediately  unharneffed, 
and  removed,  not  only  that  the  waggons  may  be  brought 
more  clofely  together,  fo  as  to  form  a rampart,  but  to  fave 
the  horfes,  of  which,  otherwife,  fo  many  might  be  lod,  as 
to  render  it  neceffary,  even  after  repuliing  the  enemy,  to 
abandon  part  of  the  convoy.  This  mud  alfo  be  the  cafe,  if 
the  troops  ffiould  be  dopped,  and  obliged  to  fight  in  their 
march,  as  it  would  be  impoffible  that  feveral  horfes  fiiould 
not  be  maimed  or  killed.  It  appears,  therefore,  that,  in 
order  to  fave  a convoy,  the  troops  ffiould  not  think  of  co- 
vering themfelves  with  it.  If  at  any  time  a retreat  ffiould 
be  neceffary  with  a great  number  of  baggage  waggons,  the 
retreating  troops  fiiould  not  think  fo  much  of  the  prote&ion 
they  might  afford,  as  the  embarraffments  they  mud  create. 
The  10,000  Greeks  rid  themfelves  of  theirs  ; and,  confining 
themfelves  to  fome  beads  of  burden,  took  the  refolution  of 
fighting,  uncovered.  Moreover,  regard  ffiould  be  had  to 
tile  country  which  the  troops  are  to  traverie,  and  the  kind 
of  enemy  with  which  they  have  to  contend.  If  the  coun- 
try is  an  extenfive  plain,  and  the  enemy  very  ftrong  in  ca- 


valry, like  the  Turks,  the  waggons  may  prove  of  great  fer- 
vice  ; befides  thofe  for  the  baggage,  which  in  cafes  of  ne- 
ceffity  may  be  ufed  for  that  purpofe,  the  army  ffiould  pro- 
vide itfelf  with  fome  of  thofe  belonging  to  the  inhabitants, 
to  carry  the  chevaux-de-frife,  and  the  fick  and  wounded. 

Convoy,  Order  of  y in  Naval  Tadics,  denotes  that  which 
a fleet  holds  in  making  a firaight  courfe  ; the  (hips  being  all 
in  the  wake  of  one  another,' deering  on  the  fame  point  of 
the  compafs,  and  forming  a right  line.  This  order,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Bourde  de  Villehuet,  is  the  mod  Ample,  and 
the  only  one  a fleet  ought  to  he  in  at  all  times,  for  the  fol- 
lowing reafons : — it  is  eaiily  preferved  ; it  cinnot  be  difcom- 
pTed  in  so  out  of  the  32  ffiifts  of  wind,  and  is  eafiiy  re- 
formed in  the  12  other  changes  ; and  it  is  eafy  to  pafs  from 
that  order  to  thofe  that  are  proper  for  the  fecurity  of  a 
fleet,  in  all  poffible  cafes,  either  to  preferve  one’s  iell,  to 
attack,  or  to  defend.  If  the  fleet  be  numerous,  the  (hips 
are  to  be  arranged  parallel  to  one  another,  that  of  the  ad- 
miral occupying  the  middle,  and  deering  all  three  the  fame 
courfe. 

To  form  the  order  of  convoy  in  one  line.  When  the  fleet  is 
in  no  particular  order  of  failing,  the  leading  (hip  is  to  veer 
fufficiently  for  the  others  to  get  in  her  wake,  and  deer  the 
fame  courfe  (lie  holds.  The  commanding  officer  generally 
takes  this  pod,  when  the  fquadron  is  not  numerous.  That 
the  order  may  be  the  fooner  formed,  every  (hip  of  the  fleet 
or  fquadron  ffiould  chafe  at  the  fame  time  that  which  is  to 
be  a-head  of  her  in  the  line,  taking  care  to  manoeuvre  in 
fuch  a manner  as  to  avoid  running  foul  of  thofe  which  crofs 
her  fore-foot  in  endeavouring  to  join  their  leaders  in  the  line. 
Therefore,  fuch  (hips  as  are  to  leeward  of  others  fiiould 
take  care  not  to  peril  ft  obdinately  in  weathering  them  ; but 
they  mud  back,  or  go  a-'lern  if  neceffary,  by  keeping  away 
a little  more.  Such  as  fiiould  already  be  in  the  co- 
lumn, and  are  to  be  more  a-dern,  mud  bring  to  till  they 
are  in  their  pods,  or  dand  on  under  a very  eafy  fail,  that 
each  (hip  may  contribute  to  the  celerity  of  forming  the 
order. 

To  form  the  order  of  convoy  in  three  columns.  The  leaders 
of  each  of  the  three  divilions  are  to  place  themfelves  in  a 
line  right  a-bread  of  one  another  ; and  at  a proper  didance 
between  themfelves,  according  to  the  length  of  the  columns, 
which  will  accelerate  the  difpofition.  Then  every  fit  ip  of 
each  particular  fquadron,  chafing  that  which  is  to  be  next  a- 
head  of  her,  will  come  and  take  their  dation  a-dern  of  one 
another  at  the  rear  of  the  leading  (hip  of  the  divifion,  and 
deer  diredlly  after  her.  This  order,  which  in  practice  is 
eafiiy  maintained,  has  the  advantage  of  keeping  the  fleet 
clofe  and  conne&ed,  without  cauling  any  delay  in  its  pro- 
grefs.  The  bed  failors  can  regulate  their  velocity  by  that 
of  thofe  which  are  inferior  to  them  in  failing  ; and  thefe,  on 
the  other  hand,  may,  with  a little  attention,  carry  as  much 
fail  as  the  weather  will  admit,  by  which  means  all  imaginable 
courfes  may,  without  breaking,  be  deered. 

To  change  from  the  order  of  convoy , in  one  line,  to  the  order 
of  battle , continuing  on  the  fame  tack.  The  headmod  (hip  is 
to  haul  clofe  by  the  wind  on  the  fame  tack,  and  the  red  of 
the  fleet  are  to  make  the  fame  movement  in  fucceffion,  deer- 
ing the  proper  didances  from  each  other. 

To  change  from  the  order  of  convoy , in  one  line,  to  that  of 
lattte  on  the  other  tack.  The  headmod  ffiip  is  to  veer  and 
to  come  to  the  wind  on  the  other  tack  ; then  all  the  veffels 
of  the  fleet  are  to  perform  the  fame  manoeuvre  in  fucceffion. 
Otherwife,  after  having  formed  the  order  of  battle  on  the 
fame  tack,  as  before,  the  van-ffiip  is  to  tack;  and  all  the 
(hips  of  the  fleet  are  to  follow  in  fucceffion,  to  form  the  or- 
der of  battle  on  the  other  tack.  Or,  if  you  are  fleering  a 
J courfe 
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courfe  in  the  order  of  convoy,  4 points  large,  the  order  of 
batt.eon  the  other  tack  may  be  formed  at  once,  by  all  the 
(hips  veering  or  Having  together. 

To  change  from  the  order  of  convoy , in  three  columns,  to  the 
order  of  battle  on  the  fame  tack.  If  the  fleet  has  the  wind  on 
the  beam,  or  between  clofe-hanled  and  eight  points  large, 
(See  Plate  I.  Naval  Tadics,  fg.  1 ) the  fhips  of  the  lee- 
column  are  all  to  bring  to  at  the  fame  time.  The  other  two 
columns  Hand  on.  When  the  leader  of  the  weather-column 
brings  the  lee  leader  to  bear  on  the  clofe  hauled  line,  he 
tacks,  and  is  followed  in  fucceffion.  The  centre-column 
does  the  fame.  But  as  the  weather-column  has  a greater 
diHar.ce  to  run,  it  muH  make  all  poflible  fail,  while  the 
centre-column  need  not  make  fo  much  ; becaufe  the  centre- 
column  is  not  to  begin  to  haul  its  wind  till  the  centre-fhip  of 
the  weather-column  has  got  on  the  clofe -hauled  line.  The 
lee-column  is  to  follow  in  the  fame  manner,  when  the  centre- 
fhip  of  the  centre-column  is  clofe  by  the  wind. 

If  the  wind  be  more  than  eight  points,  or  right  aft,  (fg. 
2, ) ; the  column  which  is  to  form  the  van-guard  in  the  order 
of  battle  is  inHantly  to  haul  its  wind  in  fucceffion,  with  all 
fails  fet ; while  the  two  others,  continuing  their  courfe, 
will  put  themfelves  fucceffively  by  the  wind,  on  the  clofe- 
haulcd  line  upon  wlrich  the  order  of  battle  is  to  be  formed, 
and  confequently  in  the  wake  of  the  weather-column. 

If  the  columns  be  clofe  on  a wind,  it  then  becomes  a cafe 
within  the  ufual  fifth  order  of  failing.  See  Order  of 
Sailing. 

To  change  from  the  order  of  convoy,  in  three  columns,  to  the 
,)rder  of  battle  on  the  other  tack.  The  fleet  may  be  put  fir fb 
in  order  of  battle,  on  the  fame  tack  ; then,  making  the 
fhips  tack  in  fucceffion,  they  will  be  in  order  of  battle  on  the 
other  tack.  But  the  time  of  evolution  may  be  diminifhed, 
(fg.  3.)  by  making  the  two  weather-columns  bring  to, 
when  failing  between  clofe-hauled  and  eight  points  large, 
■while  the  fhips  of  the-  lee-column  veer  in  fucceffion,  and 
keep  their  wind  on  the  other  tack.  The  centre-fhip  of  the 
lee-column  having  veered,  the  centre-column  is  to  fill,  the 
leader  of  which  bears  away,  running  exaftly  with  the  wind 
right-aft,  and  is  followed  in  fucceffion  by  the  fhips  of  his 
divifion,  till  they  are  in  the  wake  of  the  lee-column,  then 
on  the  other  tack  ; when  the  leader  of  the  centre-column 
haulsbythe  wind,  the  fhips  of  his  divifionhaulingin  fucceffion. 
When  the  centre-fhip  of  the  centre-column  has  bore  away, 
the  weather  fquadron  manoeuvres  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
thereby  completes  the  order  of  battle. 

To  change  from  the  order  of  convoy  to  that  of  retreat.  Whe- 
ther the  fleet  be  the  order  of  convoy  in  one  line  or  in  three 
columns,  they  are  firffi  to  form  in  the  order  of  battle  on  the 
fame  tack;  and  thence  they  are  to  pafs  to  the  order  of  re- 
treat. See  Order  of  Sailing. 

To  change  from  the  order  of  battle  to  the  order  of  convoy,  in 
one  line,  on  the  fame  tack.  The  van-fhip  is  to  bear  away  as 
far  as  the  intended  courfe,  and  the  reffi  are  to  execute  the 
fame  manoeuvre  in  fucceffion-;  fo  that  when  the  rear-fhip 
fhal!  have  made  the  fame  movement,  the  evolution  will  be 
completed,  and  the  order  of  convoy  formed  on  the  fame 
tack . 

'To  change  from  the  order  of  battle  to  the  order  of  convoy,  in 
one  line,  on  the  other  tack.  The  van-fhip  is  to  tack  and  run 
-one  point  large,  till  fhe  can  bear  away,  under  the  Hern  of 
the  rear-fhip,  as  far  as  the  courfe  which  the  fleet  is  to  hold. 
All  the  fhips  are  to  perform  the  fame  manoeuvre  at  the  fame 
points,  to  change  the  order  and  get  upon  the  other  tack. 
The  van-fhip,  inflead  of  tacking,  may  veer  and  run  a little 
time  before  the  wind,  before  getting  on  the  other  tack ; 
then  ihe  will  heave  to  the  wind  on  the  fleet’s  courfe,  without 
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fear  of  breaking  through  the  rear.  Tim  movement  is  fhorter 
and  preferable,  fiuce  the  order  of  convoy  is  never  held  to 
keep  by  the  wind. 

To  change  from  the  order  of  battle  to  the  order  of  convoy , 
in  three  columns,  on  ihe  fame  tack.  The  three  leaders  of  the 
columns  are  to  bear  away  together,  and  fteer  on  the  in- 
tended courfe  ; then  the  (hips  of  each  fquadron  are  to  exe- 
cute the  fame  manoeuvre  in  fucceffion,  following  the  fame 
direftion  ; fo  that  the  three  rear-fhips,  veering  at  the  fame 
time  in  the  wake  of  their  refpeftive  columns,  will  compleat 
the  evolution.  The  columns  will  find  themfelves  too  dif- 
tant  from  each  other  ; but,  as  there  is  nothing  which  diflurbs 
them,  and  they  have  the  wind  right-aft  or  very  large,  it  will 
be  eafy  for  them  to  clofe  as  much  as  may  be  neceflary. 

To  change  from  the  line  of  battle  to  the  order  of  convoy,  in  three 
columns, on  theothcrlack.  Thethreeleadingfivpsof  thecoiumns 
are  to  heave  in  Hays  at  the  fame  time,  and  bear  away  on  the 
perpendicular  of  the  wind  on  the  other  tack  ; then  the  fhips 
of  each  fquadron  are  to  perform  the  fame  manoeuvre  in  fuc- 
ceffion ; and  when  the  rear-fhips  fhall  have  turned  about  and 
be  in  a line  with  their  refpeftive  columns,  and  the  leaders  of 
the  weather-divifions  fhall,  by  crowding  all  the  fails,  have 
come  a-breafiof  the  van-fhip  of  the  lee  fquadron,  the  evo- 
lution will  be  compleated.  If  the  fleet  is  to  fleer  more  large 
than  the  perpendicular  to  the  wind,  it  will  be  eafily  formed, 
by  making  the  leaders  and  their  columns  bear  away  in  fuc- 
ceffion, then  putting  afterwards  the  columns  at  the  ncceffary 
diflance  from  each  other. 

To  change  from  ihe  order  of  retreat  to  the  Order  of  convoy , 
in  one  line.  One  of  the  wings  is  to  haul  together  ciofe  by 
the  wind,  on  the  fame  tack  as  the  line  of  bearing  on  which 
they  are  formed,  in  order  to  bear  away  in  fucceffion  at  the 
point  of  the  angle,  in  the  wake  of  the  other  wing ; the 
fhips  of  which  are  to  run  with  the  wind  four  points  large, 
on  their  line  of  bearing ; and,  when  the  lafl  fhip  of  the 
weather-wing  is  in  the  wake  of  her  line,  the  order  of  con- 
voy is  formed.  If  it  be  neceffiary  to  fail  more  large,  or  if 
you  would  not  keep  away  fo  much,  the  fame  (hips  may 
keep  their  wind  more,  and  follow  the  van-fhip  in  fuccef- 
fion. 

To  change  from  the  order  of  retreat  to  the  order  of  convoy , 
in  three  columns.  Firft  form  the  order  of  battle,  and  pafs 
from  that  to  the  order  of  convoy,  in  three  columns. 

To  ref  ore  the  order  of  convoy  in  one  line,  when  the  wind 
comes  a head  more  than  clofe-hauled.  The  order  of  convoy, 
it  is  plain,  cannot  be  difturbed  by  all  the  fhifts  of  wind  as 
long  as  it  is  more  abaft  than  the  ftarboard  and  larboard  lines 
of  bearing  ; becaufe  the  fhips,  fleering  large  in  the  wake 
of  each  other,  can  eafily  maintain  their  pofls,  having  only 
their  fails  to  trim,  whether  the  fleet  be  in  one  line  or  in  fe- 
veral  columns.  But  if  the  wind  draws  more  a-head  than 
one  of  the  lines  above-mentioned,  it  is  evident  that  the  fhip? 
being  obliged  to  veer,  or  pay  off,  all  at  the  fame  time,  on 
the  fame  tack,  the  order  will  be  diflurbed.  In  order  to  re- 
ftore  it  on  the  fame  tack,  when  the  fleet  is  in  one  line  in  the 
order  of  convoy  ; if  we  fuppofe  the  fleet  fleering  large  on 
the  ftarboard  tack,  and  the  wind  comes  fuddenly  right  a-head, 
which  would  throw  all  the  fails  flat  a back  on  their  mafts, 
the  van-fhip  is  to  caft  inftantly  to  port,  and  bring  ta  on  the 
ftarboard  tack,  while  all  the  other  fhips  of  the  fleet  are  to 
box  off,  together  and  at  the  fame  time,  to  ftarboard,  and 
make  all  fail,  in  order  to  come  with  celerity  clofe  by  the 
wind  on  the  larboard  tack,  and  get  into  the  wake  of  the 
van-fhip,  then  to  tack  and  take  their  ftitions  fucceffively, 
under  an  eafy  fail,  and  bringing  to  likewife  till  the  rear-fhip, 
which  has  a good  way  to  run,  be  in  her  poll.  If  you  fhould 
wiflt  to  get  on  the  other  tack,  then  the  van-fhip  is  to  caft  to 
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flarboard,  to  bring  to  on  the  larboard  tack  by  the  wind  ; 
then  the  reft  of  the  fleet  would  caft  the  other  way,  to  tack 
afterwards  fuccefiiveiy  in  the  wake  of  the  fliip  which  lies  to, 
and  take  their  ftation  there,  as  has  been  faid  before,  with 
this  difference,  that,  after  the  reftoring  of  the  order,  you 
would  find  yourfclf  on  the  larboard  tack.  If  the  fudden 
ftiift  of  wind  be  not  quite  a-head,  or  if  it  be  fix  points,  or 
between  fix  and  twelve,  the  van-fhip  is,  neverthelefs,  to 
bring  to  on  one  tack,  while  the  reft  of  the  fleet,  calling  on  the 
ftnrboard,  make  all  fail  to  gain  her  wake,  to  tack  there, 
and  thus  regain  their  ftations.  The  order  of  convoy  may  be 
reftored  by  a fhorter  and  more  Ample  method,  which,  how- 
ever, will  caufe  the  fleet  to  drop  to  leeward  more  than  the 
former  does.  In  the  fame  cafe  as  the  la  ft,  when  the  wind 
C'mes  right  a-head,  the  whole  fleet  is  to  pay  off  on  the  fame 
tack,  if  the  (hips  are  all  on  one  line,  and  the  rear-fhip  muft 
bring  to,  while  the  reft  of  the  fliips  running  five  points  large 
(if  the  wind  has  drifted  fix  points  beyond  the  diredtion  of 
clofe-hauied),  will  come  and  bring  to  fuccefiiveiy  a-head  of 
the  van-fhip,  on  that  line  of  bearing  which  they  are  to  hold, 
obferving  that  fuch  fliips  are  to  carry  a greater  and  propor- 
tionable prefs  of  fail,  as,  being  nearer  the  van-fhip,  they 
have  confequently  more  way  to  run  before  they  can  regain 
their  polls.  To  know  how  many  points  or  degrees  the  wea- 
ther-fhips  have  to  run  large  to  get  into  their  ftations,  add 
eight  points  or  90  degrees  to  the  half  of  the  points  or  de- 
grees the  wind  has  fhifted  beyond  one  of  the  two  lines  of 
bearing  ; and,  in  regaining  your  polls,  you  will  have  the 
number  of  points  by  which  you  differ  from  the  firft  courfe 
you  fteered. 

To  rejlore  the  order  of  convoy,  in  three  columns,  when  dif- 
turbed  by  a fudden  Jhift  of  wind  right  a-head.  In  this  cafe, 
the  whole  fleet  mull  call  the  fame  way  all  together,  leaving 
the  three  van-lhips  of  the  columns  lying  to,  clofe  to  the 
wind  on  the  tack  on  which  you  purpofe  to  continue  clofe- 
hauled,  while  the  fliips  of  the  three  columns  running  large 
all  together  on  a courfe  (to  leeward  of  the  firft),  which 
muft  always  be  determined  by  half  the  number  of  points  or 
degrees  the  wind  has  fhifted  beyond  the  direction  of  clofe- 
hauied,  added  to  eight  points  or  90  degrees,  will  bear  away 
with  care  for  their  ftations  in  the  clofe-hauied  line  of  bear- 
ing, which  they  are  to  hold  to  the  windwaid  fide  of  their 
rear-lhip,  where  they  will  arrive  fuccefiiveiy,  by  carrying 
more  fail  according  as  they  may  be  nearer  to  the  van,  be- 
caufe  in  that  cafe  they  have  a greater  dtftance  ts  run. 

We  lhall  clofe  this  article  with  fome  remarks  on  the  con - 
voy  of  merchant  flips,  under  the  protection  of  men  of  war. 
For  the  due  care  of  a large  fleet,  the  convoy  Ihould  have  a 
number  of  frigates,  dillributed  a-hcad,  a-tlern,  and  on  the 
wings  of  the  fleet,  which  is  always  to  be  kept  in  the  order 
of  convoy,  on  three,  four,  five,  or  fix  columns,-  according 
to  the  number  of  which  it  is  compofed ; fome  other  frigates 
are  aifo  to  be  fent  on  the  look-out,  to  defery  what  paffes 
at  a diltance,  and  to  give  timely  warning  of  the  approach  of 
the  enemy.  If  thefe  Ihould  difeover  an  enemy  of  fuperior 
force,  they  Ihould  make  it  anfwer  by  fignal  ; and  it  may  be 
advifable  that  they  fhould  fleer  a different  courfe  from  that 
of  the  fleet,  in  order  to  deceive  the  hollile  Ihips  in  fight. 
The  men  of  war  are  to  hold  themfelves  in  the  order  of  con- 
voy a little  a-head,  and  to  windward  of  the  weather-column 
of  the  fleet;  becaufe  they  will  then  be  able  readily  to  attend 
wherever  their  prefence  may  be  neceffary  ; the  frigates  wifi, 
with  alacrity  and  exadlnefs,  repeat  their  fignals  from  one  to 
another,  that  their  purport  may  be  expeditiouily  icnow  n to 
the  commanding  officer,  who  mull  not  negledl  to  have  ail 
fufpedled  and  neutral  Ihips  chafed,  and  even  Hopped  by  the 
frigates,  which  are  always  to  be  fupported  by  one  or  two 
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!ire-of-battle  Ihips,  according  to  the  exigency  of  circum- 
flances.  The  progrefs  of  the  whole  fleet  will  be  regulated 
by  that  of  the  worll  going  Ihips ; which,  however,  are  to 
be  abandoned,  when  found  to  caufe  too  great  lols  of  time  ; 
for  to  rifle  a fmall  and  partial  lofs,  is  better  than  to  expofe 
the  whole  fleet  by  delay.  Between  the  column0,  there  fhould 
be  floops  of  war  and  other  fwift  failing  light  veflels,  to 
maintain  order,  and  keep  the  Ihips  in  their  ftations.  Their 
particular  bufinefs  will  be  to  make  the  tardy  fliips  to  fail 
with  greater  expedition,  to  cb'ige  thofe  fliips  that  are  out  of 
their  poll  to  relume  it,  and  in  the  evening  to  give  an  ac= 
count  to  the  frigates,  having  charge  of  goi;g  the  round,  of 
thofe  which  have  not  manoeuvred  well  ; and  thefe  will  make 
their  report  to  the  commodore. 

During  the  right,  the  fame  order  will  be  obferved,  ex- 
cept with  fcfpeft  to  the  look-out  frigates,  which  are  to  be 
called  in  within  a certain  diftance  ol  the  fleet,  and  which 
are  to  be  allowed  lights  as  well  as  the  reft  of  the  men  ©f  war. 
They  are  to  take  fpecial  care  to  oblige  all  Itraggling  (hips  to 
return  to  the  convoy,  and  to  fire,  without  hefitation,  on  all 
llrange  veffds  coming  from  the  main  fea,  in  order  to  give 
the  alarm.  Every  night  thev  are  to  be  fupported  on  the 
wings  by  fome  line-of-battle  fliips.  Elements  and  PraAice 
of  Rigging  and  Seamanlhip,  vol.  ii.  pt.  2. 

CONUS,  in  Conchology,  a genus  in  the  Linnsean  fyllem, 
diftinguilhed  by  that  writer  as  having  the  fhell  univalve,  con- 
voluted, and  turbinated  ; aperture  effufe,  longitudinal,  linear, 
without  teeth,  and  entire  at  the  bafe  ; pillar  lmooth.  Ani- 
mal a limax. 

Species. 

* Sedlion  truncati , lpire  nearly  truncated. 

Ma  rmoreus.  Shell  conic,  brown  with  ovate  white 
fpots  ; whorls  of  the  fpire  canalicuiated.  Linn. 

Inhabits  the  Afiatic  and  American  feas,  and  comprehends 
feveral  diftindl  varieties.  The  fhell  is  finely  llriated,  and 
varies  from  fulvous  to  bbckilh  ; the  fpots  are  often  of  tri- 
angular lhape,  and  running  into  bands  } whorls  emarginate, 
and  armed  with  fpinous  tubercles. 

Imperialis.  Shell  whitilh  with  longitudinal  livid  bands, 
and  narrow  belts  compofed  of  brown  and  white.  Linn. 
Kroonhoorn,  Rumpf.  Corona  imperialis,  Argenv. 

A fcarce  fpecies.  The  (hell  is  generally  marked  with 
two  yellowifh  bands.  Suppofed  to  be  from  the  Eaft 
Indies. 

Litteratus.  Shell  conic,  white  with  brown  dots. 
Linn.  Valuta  muftcalis,  Rumpf. 

Inhabits  the  Afiatic  ocean,  and  varies  from  white  to  red- 
dilh,  or  yellowifh  ; the  fpots  or  dots  are  ufually  of  a fome- 
whnt  quadrangular  form  difpofed  in  rows,  between  which 
are  a few  pale  yellow  bands  or  chefnut  coloured  lines;  the 
fpire  i3  llriped  with  brown. 

Generalis.  Shell  conic,  polifned,  fpire  flat  and  muri- 
cated  ; whorls  canalicuiated.  Gmel. 

A native  of  India.  The  colour  of  this  (hell  varies  from 
brown  to  yellow  or  orange,  and  is  encircled  with  two, 
three,  or  four  bands,  marked  with  elongated  fpots  ; fpire 
whitilh,  varied  with  undulated  ftripes,  and  pointed  in  the 
middle. 

Virgo.  Shell  conic,  with  the  bafe  blue'lh.  Linn. 

Several  varieties  of  this  African  fpecits  are  deferibed  by 
Knorr,  Lifter,  and  Chemnitz,  from  which  it  appears  this 
fhell  varies  from  white  to  yellow,  or  yellowifh,  and  is  fome- 
times  telfellated  with  white  and  red,  or  white  with  a ftraw- 
colourtd  band  ; fpire  blue,  or  white  marked  with  an  ochra- 
ce  us  band. 

Capitaneus.  Shell  conic,  glabrou-',  with  the  bafe 
brown  ; fpire  a little  convex,  Linn, 
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Few  diftinft  varieties  of  this  fpecics  are  defcribed  by 
Gaaltieri,  Bonanni,  Favanne,  and  other  writers.  It  is  a 
native  of  Africa,  and  is  commonly  either  of  an  olive,  brown, 
or  chefnut,  or  varied  with  thofe  colours,  and  ma-ked  with 
one  or  two  white  bands,  undulated  fpots,  and  numerous 
rows  of  dots  ; fpire  in  general  ftriped.  This  is  an  Aliatic 
(hell. 

Tribunus.  Shell  white,  with  fhree  yeilowifh  bands, 
fpotted  with  chefnut ; fpire  a little  convex  ; and  the  uafe 
tranverfely  llriated.  Gmtl. 

Defcribed  on  the  authority  of  Martini,  who  has  given  a 
figure  of  it  in  his  work  on  Conchology  ; its  native  country 
is  unknown.  The  (hell  is  marked  with  a few  waved  chef- 
nut  lines. 

Miles.  Shell  conic,  rough,  with  the  bafe  brown; 
fpire  convex.  Gmel.  PJeudo-arcbilhalaJfus , Argenv. 

' This  (hell  is  a native  of  India,  and  is  of  a white  or  yei- 
lowifh colour,  with  longitudinal  undulated  lines,  the  bafe 
tranfverfely  llriated,  near  the  fpire  a brown  band,  the 
fpire  itfelf  fpotted  with  brown.  _ ' 

Cingulum.  Shell  conic,  yeilowifh,  with  a fingle  ele- 
vated belt  in  the  middle;  fpire  acute.  Gmel. 

Inhabits  the  Friendly  Ifles. 

* * Setdion  Pyriformes,  &c.  Pyriform  with  a rounded 
bale,  the  cylinder  half  as  long  again  as  the  fpire. 

Princeps.  Shell  yellow,  with  purplifh-brown  longitu- 
dinal ramofe  lines.  Linn. 

Length  of  this  (hell  about  two  inches  and  a half ; the 
fpire  is’  obtufe  and  finely  llriated  tranfverfely  ; the  body 
marked  with  two  white  bands  which  have  a few  brown 
fpots,  the  reft  of  the  (hell  fpotted  with  chefnut.  Inhabits 
the  Indies. 

Ammiralis.  Shell  with  rough  pun&ures  at  the  bafe. 
Linn. 

The  varieties  of  this  fpecies,  according  to  the  chara&er 
afiigned  it  by  Linnaeus,  are  numerous  beyond  example  in 
any  other  (hell,  amounting  to  nearly  forty  diftinft  kinds,  in- 
dependently of  a much  greater  number  net  hitherto  well 
defined.  Among  the  principal  varieties  the  following  are 
moft  interelting. 

Larvnlus,  fafeiis  nullis,  &c.  Without  bands,  figured 
by  Martini. 

Amerlcanus , with  irregular  bands,  and  admitting  of  fe- 
veral  varieties,  as  thofe  having  the  (hell  brown,  and  clouded 
or  fpotted  with  white.  Shell  reticulated  and  clouded 
with  chefnut ; white,  fpotted,  dotted,  and  clouded  with 
brown  ; white,  having  the  bands  marked  with  orange 
lines.  Another  ftrong  variety  atiglicus , figured  in  the 
work  of  Gualtieri,  is  of  a red  colour  marked  with  nu- 
merous punftured  white  belts,  and  has  the  fpire  fpotted 
with  brown.  The  variety  coronatus,  defcribed  by  Argen- 
ville,  is  diftinguifhed  by  a belt  of  reddilh  dots,  and 
tranfverfe  elevated  lines,  an.d  is  fometimes  marked  with 
a yellow  band  in  the  middle,  and  numerous  punftured 
belts;  or  fometimes  brown  with  a white  band,  and  an 
oblique  row  of  whitifh  fpots.  Regius  has  two  bands, 
which  are  generally  of  an  orange  colour  with  darker  lines, 
the  interftices  white  ; (hell  with  orange  dots  and  undulated 
fpots.  Martini  figures  a variety  of  this  kind,  the  (hell  of 
which  is  white  with  waved  brown  fpots,  and  the  bands  va- 
ried white  and  brown  ; another  has  the  bands  yeilowifh  with 
trifarious  brown  lines,  and  the  (hell  white  ftriated  with 
brown  ; and  a third  variety  has  the  (hell  clouded  white  and 
brown,  and  the  bands  of  a brown  colour.  In  ordinarius 
the  (hell  is  teftaceous  fpotted  with  white,  the  bands  white, 


and  fomewhat  reticulated  with  an  articulated  belt  in  the 
middle.  Gulnecrjis  has  the  (hell  of  a draw  colour,  the  mid- 
dle band  marked  with  angulated  lines  in  a very  beautiful 
manner.  The  (hell  of  the  variety  furinamenjis  is  of  a bay 
colour  with  numerous  dotted  belts,  the  bands  fpotted  and 
the  lower  one  dotted  with  brown  and  white.  This  kind 
includes  feveral  inferior  varieties.  The  variety  fummus  has 
the  (hell  of  a ferruginous  colour  with  fcattered  white  fpots, 
and  is  marked  with  yellow  bands,  very  finely  reticulated  ; 
it  varies  in  the  number  of  the  regular  bands.  Occidentals 
is  another  ftrong  variety  ; the  (In  11  teftaceous  fpotted  with 
white,  and  an  articulated  belt  ; bands  yellow  and  reticulat- 
ed. The  laft  and  principal  variety  of  the  conus  princep-s  is 
the  cedo-nulli,  a fhell  found  in  the  South  Seas  in  amazing 
variety,  fome  kinds  of  which  are  however  extremely  beauti- 
ful and  rare,  and  in  high  efteem  with  amateurs.  The  geogra* 
pbic  cedo-nulli  is  a fine  and  valuable  kind,  theprevailing  colour 
of  which  is  white,  marbled  with  orange  in  a map-like  man- 
ner. Another  kind,  called  the  “ king  of  the  fouth,”  (Roi  du 
Sud,  Argenv.)  is  of  a fine  deep  golden  orange  with  a white 
belt,  and  feveral  diftinft  circles  compofed  of  clear  white 
fpots,  three  of  which  circles  are  d'fpofed  between  the  belt 
and  the  fpire.  Before  the  revolution  in  France  there  were 
three  fpecimens  of  this  kind  known  in  the  cabinets  of  Paris  ; 
one  in  that  of  Madame  la  Prelidente  de  Banderille,  another 
in  that  of  the  king,  and  the  third,  fuperior  in  perfeftion 
to  either,  in  the  pofLflion  of  M.  le  Comte  de  la  Tour 
d’ Auvergne,  which  laft  was  obtained  from  the  Ifle  of 
France,  and  was  known  by  the  title  of  Ae  Cedo-nulti  aux 
ifles.  But  the  banded  cedo-nulli  bears  the  higheft  value. 
This  fhell,  called  by  the  French  cedo-nulli  a bandes,  or  by 
fome  more  emphatically  la  reine  du  midi,  is  better  known  in 
England  by  the  name  of  Lyontt’s  cedo-nulli  ; it  was  former- 
ly treafured  in  the  cabinet  of  that  diftmguiihed  amateur, 
and  ellimated  at  a cotifiderable  price,  the  fum  of  one  hun- 
dred pounds  fterling  being  actually  refufed  by  its  poffeffor, 
who  was  neverthelefs  difpofed  to  part  with  it  at  a fair  va- 
luation. Lyonet  was  an  ingenious  naturalift  refident  at  the 
Hague,  and,  according  to  popular  report,  obtained  this  fhell 
from  the  cabinet  of  M.  de  la  Faille,  auditor  of  finances 
to  the  dates  general  of  Holland,  at  the  death  of  that  emi- 
nent collector. 

A particular  account  of  this  curious  fhell  is  given  by  Ar- 
genville,  who  pronounces  it  unique  ; this  author  deferibes  it 
from  a drawing  made  under  the  immediate  infpeftion  of 
Lyonet,  the  original  of  which  we  have  fecn,  and  are  fatis- 
fied  in  the  accuracy  of  his  defeription.  The  (hell  from 
this  drawing  appears  to  be  very  elegant  ; its  fize  is  about 
that  of  the  other  varieties  of  the  cedo-nulli,  which  vary 
from  an  inch  and  an  half  to  an  inch  and  three  quarters  in 
length,  and  meafure  rather  more  than  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  in  the  wideft  part.  The  colour  is  yellow,  divided 
by  four  diftinft  bands  of  marbled  white,  the  one  of 
which  acrofs  the  middle  of  the  (hell,  and  another  next  the 
bafe  of  the  fpire,  are  the  broadeft  and  moft  beautifully  va- 
riegated : the  fpire  itfelf  is  fafeiated  longitudinally.  At 
the  firft  glance  the  yellow  appears  two  principal  bands  of 
pretty  confiderable  breadth,  one  above  and  the  other  below 
the  band  of  marbled  white  which  encircles  the  middle  of 
the  (hell.  The  two  laft  mentioned  yellow  bands  are  befet 
with  four  equi-diftant  tranfverfe  (trite  of  little  prominent 
dots,  which  give  the  (hell  in  this  part  a (lightly  fcabrous 
appearance. 

It  is  only  in  conformity  with  popular  report,  that  the 
(hell  of  Lyonet,  as  before  intimated,  is  prefumed  to  be  the 
celebrated  cedo-nulli  of  La  Faille’s  cabinet,  the  truth  of 
which  has  been  cootefted  by  refpeftable  authority.  Favanne 
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thinks  it  is  not  the  fame,  and  Gerfaint  pofitively  declares  it 
is  not.  The  individual  (hell  of  fo  much  repute  in  the  col- 
lection of  L,3  Faille,  according  to  the  latter  writers,  was 
fold  at  the  fame  time,  with  the  other  articles,  at  the  Hague, 
about  the  year  1728,  and  was  bought  by  a dealer  for  the 
king  of  Portugal’s  cabinet,  at  a price  exceeding  a thoufand 
French  livres.  Hence  it  is  imagined  that  Lyonet  procured 
his  famous  Ihell  from  fome  other  fource.  If  we  are  not  mif- 
taken  in  our  information,  there  were  originally  two  (hells  of 
this  fame  kind  in  the  cabinet  of  La  Faille,  who  prefented 
Lyonet  with  one  of  them,  and  which,  if  true,  at  once  re- 
folves  the  myftery.  The  fate  of  Lyonet’s  (hell  is  not  ex- 
adlly  known  ; it  is  believed,  at  prefent,-  to  enrich  one  of  the 
Parifian  mufeums. 

We  (hall  laftly  mention  a variety  of  the  cedo-nulli,  for- 
merly in  the  rich  cabinet  of  Madame  de  Bandeville,  called 
le  ccdo-nulli  marbre,  from  the  beautiful  variegated  or  marble- 
like appearance  of  its  colours,  which  were  blueilh  and  vio- 
let on  a ground  of  white.  The  (hell  was  alfo  embellifhed 
with  three  yellowifti  zones,  and  bd'et  with  a number  of  little 
roundifh  granulations  of  a white  colour  encircled  with  red. 

Vicarius.  Shell  teftaceous,  fpotted  with  white,  with 
four  yellow  immaculate  bands,  the  fecond  divided  angularly. 
Gmel.  ArchithalaJJus  fecundus,  Argenv. 

Said  to  inhabit  the  fouthern  ocean. 

Senator.  Shell  conic,  fmooth,  glabrous  with  cbtufe 
fculptured  whorls.  Martini. 

Native  place  unknown  ; the  (hell  is  yellow  fpotted  with 
white,  and  marked  with  very  numerous  traniverfe  (trim, 
compofed  of  white  and  brown  dots. 

Nobilis.  Shell  fub-cylindrical,  fmooth  and  glabrous. 
Linn.  Tigris  lutea,  Argenv. 

This  fpecies  is  finely  polifhed,  of  a yellow  or  brown  colour, 
occafionally  (haded  with  olivaceous,  fpotted  with  white, 
and  marked  with  very  minutely  pun&ured  tranfverfe  ftrise, 

Genuanus.  Shell  with  linear  belts  articulated  with 
white  and  brown.  Linn.  Genefefche  Toot,  Rumpf.  Jamar, 
Adanf. 

Found  on  the  fhores  of  Guinea.  The  (hell  is  red,  with 
bands  alternately  teffelated  with  brown  and  red.  The  “ A la 
papilionis”  of  Argenviile,  called  alio  by  Englifh  collec- 
tors the  butterfly  cone,  is  coniidered  as  a variety  of  this 
fpecies. 

Glaucus.  Shell  emarginate  at  the  bafe,  and  ftriated; 
fpire  unarmed,  with  the  whorls  contiguous.  Linn.  Boter- 
vegie  van  Boer.  Rumpf. 

A native  of  India  and  Africa.  The  (hell  is  varied  with 
brown,  chefnut,  and  red  fpots,  fometimes  placed  in  rows, 
and  the  fpire,  which  is  tranfverfely  ftriated,  varies  in  being 
more  or  lefs  convex,  and  marked  with  fpots,  which  are  fome- 
times fquare. 

Monachus.  Shell  gibbous,  clouded  with  blueifh  brown, 
acute,  and  ftriated  at  the  bafe.  Linn.  Capucinus  J.  anicula, 
Rumpf. 

Suppofed  to  be  a native  of  India.  Shell  fometimes  marked 
with  dots  difpofed  in  rows. 

Minimus.  Shell  greyi(h,  furrounded  with  oblong  dots. 
Linn. 

Delineated  in  the  works  of  Martini  and  Knorr;  the  na- 
tive country  unknown. 

Rusticus.  Shell  ovate,  rugged,  and  muricated  at  the 
bafe;  the  fpire  conico-ccnvex.  Linn. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  this  fpecies,  one  of  which,  va- 
luta cinerea  of  Rumpfius,  is  without  any  band,  the  other  has 
a band,  clouded  with  whitifh,  and  is  varied  with  blackifh 
lines  and  dots.  This  (hell  inhabits  Africa. 


Mercator.  Shell  ovate  and  white,  with  reticulate  yel- 
low bands.  Linn.  Tilin,  Adans. 

Inhabits  the  fhores  of  Africa.  Shell  of  moderate  fize, 
fometimes  yellowilh,  with  brown  or  tawny  bands. 

Betulinus.  Shell  (lightly  emarginate  at  the  bafe,  and 
wrinkled;  the  fpire  flattifli  and  mucronated.  Linn. 

This  is  a native  of  India  ; the  (hell  is  rather  large,  and 
admits  of  feveral  varieties,  being  either  yellow  or  ochraceous, 
with  teffelated  fpotted  bands,  and  intermediate  lines  of  yel- 
low or  brown  ; white,  with  three  rows  of  violet  charadlers; 
or  white  fafeiated,  fpotted  and  dotted  with  blown.  The 
Conus  Medufa  of  Martini  is  efteemed  a variety  of  this  fpecies. 

Figulinus.  Shell  (lightly  emarginated  at  the  bafe,  and 
wrinkled;  fpire  acuminated,  with  flattifh  whorls.  Linn.  Va- 
luta Ji.ofa,  Rumpf. 

Length  about  three  inches;  brown,  ferruginous,  or  yel- 
low, and  rarely  olive,  with  darker  lines;  within  generally 
whitifh.  A variety  deferibed  by  Knorr  is  of  a more  elon- 
gated form,  the  colour  orange,  with  darker  lines,  and  two 
yellowifh  bands;  the  fpire  reddifh,  fpotted  with  black.  In- 
habits India. 

Ebr/eus.  Shell  ovate  and  white,  with  black  bands, 
compofed  of  traniverfe  fpots.  Linn.  Mufica  rujlicorum, 
Rumpf.  Hebraica , Argenv.  Coupet,  Adans. 

Native  of  the  lame  country  as  the  laft.  Shell  rather  fmal!, 
and  fometimes  reddifli,  with  parallel. -giamatic  (pots,  which 
are  often  chefnut.  There  are  fevetal  varieties  of  this  fpe- 
cies. It  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Hebrew  character 
cone,  among  Esglifli  collectors. 

Stercus  Muscarum.  Shell  emarginate  at  the  bafe, 
and  llriated;  whorls  of  the  fpire  canaliculated.  Linn.  Va- 
luta arcuata , Rumpf. 

Inhabits  Afia.  This  (hell  is  of  a long  and  narrow  form, 
and  white  colour,  with  fcattered  black  or  red  fpots,  which, 
are  fometimes  united  into  bands;  whorls  of  the  fpire  obtule, 
and  in  fome  of  its  varieties  tuberculated. 

Varius.  Shell  elongated  and  muricated,  with  the  fpire 
coronated  and  acute.  Linn. 

A native  of  the  Indian  ocean.  The  (hell  is  white,  clouded 
with  brown  or  yellow,  and  granulated  ftrix  difpoled  over 
the  whole  furface. 

Achatinus.  Shell  elongated,  very  finely  ftriated  tranf- 
verfely, and  varioufly  clouded  and  fpotted  with  white;  fpire 
(hort,  fpotted  with  brown,  ard  red  ?t  the  tip.  Gmel. 

Several  varieties  of  this  (he)l  are  deferibed  by  Seba  and 
Chemnitz;  the  fpecies  is  a native  of  the  American  ocean. 

Radiatus.  Shell  radiated  and  fafeiated  with  white. 
Gmel. 

Native  country  unknown;  the  (hell  is  brown,  pale  yellow, 
or  cinereous,  and  is  figured  by  Martini. 

Leoninus.  Shell  with  pale  yellow  or  chefnut  fpots; 
commonly  marked  tranfverfely  with  white  or  yellow  bands, 
compofed  of  grains  or  fpots.  Linn. 

Found  in  the  Indian  ocean;  and  is  a fpecies  compre- 
hending an  amazing  number  of  varieties,  as  may  be  feen  by 
the  works  of  Knorr,  Martini,  Seba,  Chemnitz,  and  others; 
about  fourteen  diftindl  varieties  are  afeertained. 

Jaspideus.  Shell  light  olive,  with  multifarious  white 
dots,  and  an  oblique  band.  Martini. 

This  is  a (hell  of  an  oblong  form,  and  fmall  fize.  The 
native  place  is  uncertain. 

Nebulosus.  Shell  brown  clouded  with  blue,  and  white 
fpots.  Gmel.  Bonanni,  &c.  A doubtful  fpecies;  the 
country  unknown. 

4 I 2 CoFFEZE. 
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Coffeze.  Shell  fhort,  brown,  with  two  white  bands; 
that  neareft  the  fpire  fpotted  with  brown.  Martini. 

Shell  of  moderate  fize;  country  undetermined. 

Amadis.  Shell  pale  brown,  with  a broad  band,  and  ar- 
ticulated belts  above  and  beneath;  fpire  acute,  crowned 
with  tubercles,  and  very  finely  ftriated  tranfverfely.  Aigenv. 
Zoomorph.  Country  unknown;  fhe.ll  varies  in  being  more 
or  lefs  ventricofe. 

Fulmineus.  Spire  acute,  and  with  the  pillar-lip  fpot- 
ted with  chefnut ; (hell  ftriped  longitudinally  witn  chefnut; 
bafe  acute,  and  ftriated  obliquely.  Martini. 

A r a c hn oideu s.  Shell  reticulated  with  chefnut,  with 
two  or  three  darker  bands;  fpire  coronated  and  acute.  Ar- 
genv.  Zoomorph. 

Defcribed  as  an  extremely  rare  {hell,  and  probably  not  of 
this  tribe.  Its  native  place  is  unknown. 

Costatus.  Shell  brown,  with  a white  band,  undulated 
with  reddifh,  with  thick  and  broad  ft  lire ; fpire  nodulous, 
with  a granulated  band.  Gualt.  Country  unknown. 

Leucostictus.  Shell  white,  clouded,  llriped,  and 
fpotted  v;i  h brown,  and  marked  with  numerous  rows  of 
white  and  brown  dots;  fp'.re  crowned  with  tubercles. 

Gmel. 

Inhabits  the  Indian  ocean ; and  has  the  fpire  of  the  fhell 
fomeiimes  acute. 

Citrinus.  Shell  citron  colour,  with  black  lines  inter- 
rupted beneath;  fpire  crowned  with  tubercles,  and  with  the 
bafe  white.  Gmel.  Inhabits  the  Caraccas. 

In  Solaris.  Shell  white,  with  chefnut  clouds,  fpots, 
and  dots;  and  fpire  acute.  Gmel.  Country  unknown. 

Coronatus.  Shell  with  alternate  articulate  belts,  and 
teftellated  fpots;  fpire  crowned  with  tubercles.  Gmel. 

A fmall  and  extremely  variable  fpecies,  and  which  is  often- 
times marked  with  a white  band.  Its  country  is  un- 
known. 

Punctatus.  Shell  with  two  yellowifh-brown  bands, 
aifl  numerous  lines  of  dots;  fpire  varied  with  yellow  dots 
and  lines.  Knorr. 

Zeylanicus.  Shell  fnowy,  with  rofy  and  brown 
clouds,  and  numerous  articulated  belts,  varied  with  white 
and  chefnut:  fpire  pointed.  Martini.  The  bafe  of  this  fpe- 
cies is  grooved  obliquely. 

Solidus.  Shell  conic,  thick,  tranfverfely  ftriated,  clouded 
with  white  and  brown,  with  a broad  white  band,  and  pyra- 
midal fpire;  the  whorls  canaliculated.  Chemn. 

***  Seftion  elongati.  See.  Elongated  and  rounded  at 
the  bafe  ; the  cylinder  twice  the  length  of  the  fpire. 

Clavus.  Shell  with  convex  fmooth  ft  rite  ; the  bafe 
blueifh.  Gmel. 

An  extremely  rare  fpecies,  found  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
The  fhell  is  long,  yellow,  with  white  fpots,  and  two  deeper 
bands  fpotted  with  white  ; the  fpire  fpotted,  and  gradually 
tapering  to  an  obtufe  point. 

Nussatella.  Shell  fomewhat  cylindrical,  red,  not 
crowned  with  tubercles,  rough,  with  tnberculated  ftriae. Gmel. 
Terehellum  granulalum,  Rumpf. 

This  i3  a fcarce  fpecies,  and  inhabits  the  ifland  Nuftatello 
in  Alia.  The  fhell  is  pale,  clouded,  and  fpotted  with  red, 
or  rarely  entirely  white  ; with  yellowifh-brown,  granulated, 
tranfverfe  ftriae ; and  the  fpire  ending  in  an  obtufe  point. 

Terebellum.  Shell  white,  fliaded  with  blue,  fubey- 
lindrical,  with  annulated  ftriae,  and  yellow  bands.  Gmel. 
Inhabits  the  Indian  ieas. 

Fusus.  Shell  fufiform,  white  tranfverfely  ftriated.  Gmel. 
Martini,  &c. 

Coccineus.  Shell  red,  with  tranfverfe  lines  clotted  with 


black,  with  a white  band  and  fpire,  fpotted  with  red. 
Gmel.,  Knorr,  &c. 

Caetl'3.  Shell  fomewhat  cylindrical,  with  annulated 
ribs,  red,  with  darker  clouds,  and  bars  of  white  ; fpire 
fpotted.  Gmel. 

Figured  by  Lifter  ar.d  Knorr,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  a 
variety  only  of  C.  granulatus.  Its  country  is  unknown. 

Granulatus.  Shell  rough,  unarmed  ; ftriae  fmooth 
and  grooved.  Linn.  Voluta  granulata,  Rumpf. 

Inhabits  the  African  ocean.  Shell  red,  with  large  fulca- 
tions,  fafeiated  with  white  and  purple  linear  dots. 

Ochroleucus.  Shell  fub-oylindrical,  yellow  ; the  bafe 
obliquely  ftriated  with  a contiguous  white  band  ; fpire 
pointed,  and  marked  with  ftriped  fpots.  Gmel. 

The  native  country  is  unknown.  A variety  of  it  is  found 
of  a chefnut  colour,  varied  with  decuffating  ftriae,  dotted 
with  red. 

Laevis.  Shell  rufous,  with  fulvous  fpots,  and  tranf- 
verie  ftriae  ; fpire  fpotted  with  yellow  ; bafe  obliquely  ftri- 
ated. Gmel.,  Valent.  &c. 

Affinjs.  Shell  b!ueifh-white,  with  four  fulvous  linear 
bands,  and  intermediate  dull  purple  dots  or  marks.  Mar- 
tini. 

Violaceus.  Shell  white,  clouded  and  banded  with  vio- 
let ; rays  pale  brown.  Martini. 

Polyzonias.  Shell  white  within  ; externally  yellowifh- 
brown,  and  rough,  with  very  fine  granulated  lines ; white 
band  at  the  fpire,  denticulated  beneath  ; another  at  the 
bafe  paler,  and  numerous  filiform  bands.  Born. 

Bifasciatus.  Shell  white,  with  angular  chefnut  lines, 
and  two  orange  bands  ; fpire  prominent ; bafe  furrounded 
with  orange  lines,  and  intermediate  teffcllated  fpots. 
Born. 

Niveus.  Shell  conic  and  fnowy;  fpire  prominent  and 
coronated;  aperture  large.  Born. 

Arausiacus.  Shell  not  crowned,  fmooth,  with  whitifh 
bands  ; whorls  grooved  at  the  tips.  Gmel.  Oranjen  adm'i- 
raal,  Rumpf. 

A beautiful  and  rare  fpecies  found  in  India.  The  colour 
is  in  general  whitifh,  with  two  or  three  orange  bands,  and 
white  lines,  teflellated  with  brown  fpots  ; fpire  with  oblong 
fpots  of  red,  white,  and  brown. 

Magus.  Shell  fub-cylindrical,  with  longitudinal  bands 
dotted  with  white.  Linn.  Voluta  maculofa,  Rumpf. 

A native  of  India.  Shell  white,  with  dotted  lines,  and 
oblong,  chefnut,  yellow,  and  brown  fpots ; fpire  acute 
and  fpotted. 

Striatus.  Shell  ovate-oblong,  gibbous,  clouded,  with 
very  fine  parallel  brown  ftriae.  Linn.  Voluta  t/gerina , 
Rumpf.  Melar,  Adans. 

Common  upon  the  coaft  of  Africa.  Shell  four  inches 
long,  fnowy,  with  fometimes  reddifh  or  yeliovrifh  ftriae ; the 
bafe  emarginate  and  tranfverfely  ftriated. 

Textile.  Shell  reticulated,  with  yellow  veins,  and 
fpotted  with  yellow  and  brown.  Linn.  P annus  aureus , 
Argenv.  Loman,  Adans. 

A native  of  Afia.  Chemnitz  deferibes  a variety  of  this 
fpecies,  of  a white  colour,  with  three  orange  bands  ; and 
another  of  a bloom  colour,  with  two  darker  bands. 

Aulicus.  Shell  white,  with  brown  reticular  veins, 
and  interrupted  longitudinal  bands.  Linn.  Nigel/a,  Ar- 
genv. 

Nearly  allied  to  the  former,  and  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be 
a variety  : it  likewife  inhabits  Afia,  and  admits  of  many 
varieties,  feveral  of  which  are  figured  by  Martini. 

Thom/e.  Shell  fmooth.,  white,  with  bay  characters, 

and 
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and  rows  of  dots,  and  three  white  belts  and  fpots ; tip  red- 
thfh  ; fpire  conic,  with  grooved  whorls.  Gmel. 

A native  of  the  Indian  feas. 

*■*•**  Sedtion.  Shell  ventricofe  in  the  middle,  and  nar- 
row at  each  end. 

Sinensis.  Yellow,  ocellated  with  white, and  tranfverfely 
Ilriated  at  the  bale.  Gmel,,  Regenf.,  & c. 

*****  Section.  Shell  ventricofe,  and  tinkling  when 
thrown  down  on  its  buck. 

Spectrum.  Shell  blueifh,  with  yellow  clouds,  and 
yellowifh- white  dots  and  itriae.  Linn.  Voluta  fpeElrorum, 
Rumpf. 

Inhabits  tbe  Afiatic  feas.  Four  diftinft  varieties  are 
fio-ured  by  Chemnitz. 

°Cu llatu s.  Shell  yellow’,  clouded  with  white.  Linn. 
Potan,  Adans. 

Native  country  unknown.  Shell  thin,  often  fpotted, 
clouded,  or  barred,  and  more  or  lefs  ventricofe  ; aperture 
large  and  blueifh  ; fpire  fometimes  flat,  fometimes  acute. 

Tulipa.  Shell  oblong,  gibbous,  fmooth  ; aperture  gap- 
ing. Gmel.  Tulipa,  Argenv. 

"inhabits  India,  Africa,  and  South  America.  Shell  not 
coronated  with  tubercles;  white,  with  a few  ciouds  of 
blueifh,  brown,  yellow,  or  red,  and  interrupted  lines ; aper- 
ture blueifh  ; bafe  obfoletely  ftriated  obliquely  ; fpire  acute, 
fmooth,  fpotted,  and  finely  ftriated  tranfverfely. 

Geographicus.  Shell  oblong,  gibbous,  and  coronated; 
aperture  gaping.  Gmel.  Nubecula , Rumpf.  Textile  feri- 
cum,  Argenv.  Nubecula,  tu'lipa  gallorum , Klein.  Salar, 
Adans. 

A rare  fpecies  found  in  the  Indian  and  African  feas. 
The  (hell  is  of  a fomewhat  cylindrical  form,  wrinkled  at  the 
bafe,  and  rather  narrower,  pellucid,  white  ; fp^  tted  and 
clouded  with  brown  ; aperture  white  ; fpire  fometimes 
rofy. 

Nueecula.  Shell  white,  clouded  and  fpotted  with 
orange,  and  fcattered  white  dots  ; fpire  prominent  and  acute. 
Linn. 

Spurius.  Shell  white,  with  alternate  rows  of  irregular 
chefnut  or  blackifh  fpots,  and  interrupted  pun&ured  bands. 
Gmel.,  Gualt. 

Vexillum.  Shell  brown,  (haded  with  white,  and  marked 
with  an  interrupted  white  band.  Rumpf.,  &c. 

Ventricosus.  Shell  brown,  barred  with  white,  be- 
neath narrower,  (haded  with  blueifh,  and  fmooth  ; fpire 
conic  and  exferted.  Kaemm.  Country  unknown. 

CONUSANCE,  in  Law,  See  Cognizance. 

CONUSOR.  See  Cognisor. 

CONVULSIONS,  in  Pathology,  from  convello , I rend 
or  tear,  confift  in  violent,  involuntary,  and  preternatural 
contradtion  and  motion  of  the  mufcular  fibres,  in  any  part 
o-f  the  body. 

By  modern  phyficians,  convulfions  have  been  divided  into 
two  claffes,  under  the  terms  of  tonic  and  clonic,  or  fpajlici  and 
agilatorii,  according  as  the  contradtions  are  rigid,  not  alter- 
nating with  relaxation,  or  throw  the  mufcles  into  a ftate  of 
conftant  motion,  being  immediately  fucceeded  by  relaxation, 
and  again  leturning,  alternately.  Thefe  two  fpecies  of 
morbid  contradtion  of  the  mufeies  are  generally  diftingiufhed 
at  prefent  by  the  terms,  fpafm,  which  denotes  the  fixed 
contraction,  and  convulfion,  which  implies  the  preternatural 
motion.  The  term  o-nxcy.os,  fpafm,  was  applied,  however, 
by  the  Greek  phyficians,  to  the  convulfive  motions  ; and 
the  rigid  contraction  was  denominated  nlra.mc,  tetanus. 
“ Frigus  modo  nervorum  diftentionem,  modo  rigorem  in- 
fert ; illud  cr7rcwp.cr,  hoc  tetoag;  Gitece  nominatur,  Ceifus 
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de  Med.  lib.  ii.  cap.  I.  The  word  nervus  fignifkd  a ten- 
don, as  well  as  an  elongation  of  the  brain  and  fpinal  marrow, 
which  is  now  exclufively  called  a 'nerve  : hence  the  Roman 
name  for  convulfions,  which  fignifies  diftention  of  the  ten- 
dons. And  accordingly,  thofe  {lighter  convulfive  motions 
of  the  mufcles  of  the  arms,  which  occur  in  fever,  and  occa- 
fion  a playing  of  the  tendons  under  the  finger  of  a perfon, 
feeling  the  pulfe,  are  now  called  a ftarting  of  the  tendons, 
fubfultus  tendinum.  But  thefe  different  ferms  of  fpafm  and 
convulfion  are  frequently  mixed,  or  pafs  into  each  other  j 
and  fimilar  caufes,  affeCting  the  brain  and  nervous  fyftem, 
produce  both  the  one  and  the  other. 

It  were  vain  to  attempt  to  give  an  explanation  of  the 
nature  or  proximate  caufe  of  convulfive  motions  ; fince  we 
are  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  nervous  power,  or  of  that 
medium  by  which  the  mufcles  are  connedted  with  the  com- 
mon fenforium,  and  the  volition  of  the  mind  is  communi- 
cated to  the  mufcles.  We  muff  be  content  with  the  cb- 
fervation  of  fadls  : the  minute  operations  of  nature  are  in- 
fcrutable.  The  mechanical  phyficians  had,  indeed,  no  dif- 
ficulty in  accounting  for  the  morbid,  as  well  as  the  healthy 
operations  of  the  nervous  fyftem  : their  imagination  furnifhed 
them  with  a caufe  for  every  effedti  Thus  they  fuppofed,  like 
the  natural  philofophers,  the  exiftence  of  a fubtile,  tetherial 
fluid,  the  motions  and  vibrations  of  which  produced  all  the 
effedts  which  they  obferved.  By  farther  fuppofition,  differ- 
ent phyfiologifts  explained  the  mode  in  which  this  gratuitous 
fluid  operated.  Borclli  fancied  that  there  might  be  oblong 
vcficles  in  the  fibres  of  the  nerves  and  mufcles,  which  were 
rendered  fpherical  by  the  force  of  the  nervous  fluid,  and 
therefore  fhorter.  Others  imagined  that  the  influx  of  the 
nervous  fluid  feparated  the  parallel  fibres  of  the  mufcles  from 
each  other,  and  thus  fhortened  the  length  of  the  whole. 
But  it  were  ufelefs  to  enumerate  the  various  futile  hypo- 
thecs, which  originated  in  an  erroneous  philofophy.  All 
that  we  know  on  this  fubjedl  is,  that  fome  of  the  mufcles  of 
the  body  contradl,  in  a ftate  of  health,  by  the  will  of  the 
mmd,  as  thole  of  the  trunk  and  extremities  : — others,  ap- 
parently without  the  intervention  of  an  add  of  volition,  al- 
though fubjedt  in  a great  meafure  to  the  will,  in  confequence 
of  a locsl  fenfation  ; as  the  diaphragm,  and  the  other 
mufcles  of  refpiration  ; the  eyelids,  in  nictitation,  &c.  : — ■ 
and  others,  again,  are  excited  to  contradtion,  altogether  in- 
dependently of  the  will,  by  an  irritation  fo  obfeure,  as  to 
excite  no  perception  in  the  mind  ; as  the  heart,  which  con- 
tinues its  unperceived  motions,  in  confequence  of  the  irri- 
tation or  ftimulus  of  the  diftending  blood,  which  is  returned 
into  its  cavities  by  the  veins.  The  contradtions,  produced 
by  one  or  other  of  thefe  caufes,  are  regular  in  force  and 
velocity,  according  to  the  degree  of  excitement ; are  always 
foon  fucceeded  by  a ftate  of  relaxation  ; and  are  not  re- 
peated, except  when  the  will  or  the  irritations  again  operate. 
In  the  morbid  or  convulfive  ftate,  the  contradlions  of  the 
mufcles,  ordinarily  depending  on  the  will,  are  excited  with- 
out the  concurrence  t)f  the  will,  or  in  a way  contrary  to 
what  the  will  intends  ; and  in  the  other  inftances,  they  are 
excited  difproportionately  to  the  adtion  of  the  ufual  and  na- 
tural irritations.  Hence  it  may  be  concluded,  without  any 
gratuitous  hypothefis,  that  when  thefe  convulfive  motions 
are  excited,  independent  of,  or  in  oppofition  to,  the  will, 
fome  change  in  the  condition  of  the  feat  of  volition,  the 
brain,  and  its  elongations,  the  nerves,  has  occurred  ; and, 
if  the  convulsions  are  partial,  that  fome  great  local  irritation 
has  been  applied. 

Now,  although  it  be  confeffed  that  the  adtual  condition 
of  the  brain,  which  occafions  convulfions  of  the  moving 
fibres,  be  unknown,  as  well  as  its  condition  and  mode  of 
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operation  in  health  ; yet  certain  conditions  of  the  body,  in 
general,  have  been  obferved  to  be  comiefted  with  the  occur- 
rence of  convuliions,  which  lead  to  a knowledge  of  the  ftate 
of  the  btain  in  the  grofs,  and  ferve  as  valuable  glides  in  our 
practice  in  thefe  difeafes. 

Convulfions  have  been  chiefly  obferved  to  occur,  when 
the  body  was  in  a (bate  of  repletion,  inanition,  or  great  irri- 
tation. It  may  feem  inexplicable,  that  the  two  oppofite 
conditions  of  repletion  and  inanition  fhould  give  rife  to  fimi- 
lar  morbid  appearances  ; but  the  knowledge  of  the  fadt, 
■which  is  eftablifhed  beyond  a doubt,  is  fufficient  for  our 
practical  purpofes.  We  fhall  illuftrate  the  operation  of 
each  of  thefe  ftates  in  producing  convuliive  difeafes. 

i.  Repletion  of  the  ft  ftem  at  large,  or  of  the  brain  in  par- 
ticular, is  a ftate  in  which  convulfions  frequently  occur. 
Numerous  inftances  are  on  record,  in  which  epileofy  has 
occurred,  where  a general  plethoric  ftate  of  the  conft.tution 
was  prefent.  Epileptic  convulfions  have  fometimcs  fuc- 
ceeded  apoplexy,  which  is  known  to  originate  in  overtur- 
gefcence  of  the  brain.  Every  occafional  fulnefs,  orunufual 
impulfe  of  the  blood  into  the  vefiels  of  the  brain,*  fuch  as 
from  a fit  of  anger,  the  heat  of  the  fun,  or  of  a warm  cham- 
ber, violent  exercife,  a furfeit,  or  a fit  of  drunkennefs,  are 
frequently  the  immediate  exciting  caufes  of  convuilions. 
(Cullen.  Fnft  Lines,  § 1296.)  Hence  alfo,  in  inflamma- 
tory fevers,  as  in  the  eruptive  fever  of  the  fmal!-pox,  where 
the  blood  is  carried  to  the  brain  more  abundantly,  and  with 
greater  impetus  than  in  health,  convulfions  arc  frequently 
produced  ; efpecially  where  the'  circulation  is  hurried  by  a 
hot  regimen.  The  fupprefiion  of  accuftomed  dilcharges,  or 
the  omiffion  of  habitual  evacuations,  have  alfo  been  the  oc- 
cafiou  of  convulfive  affections,  in  confequence  of  the  general 
plethora  which  enfues.  But  the  moft  marked  and  ftriking 
inftance  of  convulfions,  induced  by  repletion,  occurs  in  the 
puerperal  flate.  They  generally  come  on  in  the  early  ftage 
of  labour,  and  are  attended  with  fulnefs  and  detention  of 
the  features,  and  other  obvious  marks  of  determination  of 
blood  to  the  head ; they  fpeedily  ceafe  when  the  delivery  is 
accomplifhed,  if  they  do  not  prove  fatal  before  that  takes 
place  ; and  copious  blood-letting  is  the  only  effectual  re- 
medy. In  ail  thofe  inftances,  indeed,  which  have  juft  been 
mentioned,  the  good  effeCts  of  evacuating  medicines,  of  a 
ipare  diet,  and  cool  regimen,  in  removing  the  difeafes  3 and 
the  bad  cor.tquences  which  haveenfued,  under  the  employ- 
ment of  an  oppofite  treatment,  point  out  repletion  as  the 
caufe  of  the  mifehief.  This  is,  alfo,  ftill  more  clearly 
afeertained  from  the  diffeCtion  of  thofe,  who  have  died  in 
confequence  of  convulfions,  occurring  under  fuch  circum- 
ilances  ; marks  of  a congeftion  in  the  brain  having  been  ge- 
nerally obferved.  See  Epilepsy. 

2.  Inanition  is  a frequent  caufe  of  convulfions.  It  has 
been  obferved  from  the  earlieft  ages,  that  convulfions  inva- 
riably precede  death,  when  it  is  occafionedby  lofsof  blood  ; 
and  the  faCt  is  daily  exemplified  in  fiaughter-houfes,  when 
animals  are  killed  by  opening  the  large  blood  veffels.  Hip- 
pocrates ftates,  in  his  Aphorifms,  SeCt.  v.  Aph.  3,  that 
convulfions,  or  hiccough  (which  is,  in  faCt,  a convulfion  of 
the  diaphragm),  fucceeding  a great  haemorrhage,  are  dan- 
gerous, and  he  repeats  the  oblervation  in  SeCt.  vii.  Aph. 
9.  Erom  this  caufe  convulfions  fometimes  occur  in  the 
puerperal  ftate,  where  great  hemorrhage  from  the  uterus 
has  occurred.  But  in  fuch  inftances,  the  countenance,  fo 
far  from  being  flulhed,  with  a fulnefs  of  the  features,  is 
pallid,  and  the  features  are  fliarp  and  funk;  there  are  cold 
{weals,  and  other  fymptoms  of  exhauftion,  which  mark  the 
diftinCtion  between  this  fort  of  convulfive  diforder,  and  the 
proper  puerperal  convulfions,  mentioned  under  the  former 


head.  In  thefe  convulfions  from  inanition,  the  contrary 
remedies,  cordials,  and  powerful  ftimulants,  largely  and 
frequently  adminiftered,  afford  the  only  means  of  favinglife. 
“ Si  fluxui  muliebri,”  fays  Elippocrates,  “ animi  deliquium 
et  convulfio  fupervenit,  malum.”  SeCt.  v.  Aph.  65.  Other 
great  evacuations  alfo  excite  convulfions ; fuch  as  great  dif- 
charges  from  the  bowels  by  purging.  In  the  early  periods 
of  the  hiftory  of  medicine,  when  the  limited  catalogue  of 
the  materia  medica  debarred  the  phyfician  from  the  choice 
of  expedients,  according  to  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe, 
it  would  appear  that  this  unfortunate  confequence  of  a vio- 
lent purgative  was  by  no  means  uncommon,  finoe  we  find  it 
often  alluded  to  by  Hippocrates.  “ Convulfion  from  Hel- 
lebore is  fatal.”  SeCt.  v.  Aph.  1,  and  again,  he  obferves, 
in  SeCt.  vii.  Aph.  25  ; “ Convulfions  from  a purge  are  fa- 
tal,” Happily  the  numerous  articles  of  mild  operation, 
which  we  now  poffefs,  render  fuch  an  occurrence  unknown 
to  the  phvficians  of  modern  times.  Convulfions  have  been, 
likewife,  obferved  to  occur,  in  confequence  of  exhauftion 
of  the  animal  powers,  by  other  means  ; fuch  as  by  exctlfive 
fatigue  ; by  want  of  food ; by  long  continued  and  ftvere 
mental  exertion  ; &c. 

The  cure  of  convulfions,  occafioned  by  inanition,  from 
any  of  the  caufes  juft  ftated,  will  obviouflv  confift,  in  the 
ufe  of  fuch  remedies  as  will  put  a flop  to  the  evacuations  ; 
in  the  adminiftration  of  cordials  and  ftimulants,  to  counteract 
the  prefent  failure  of  the  vital  powers  ; and  in  the  frequent 
fupply  of  moderate  quantities  of  a cordial  and  nutritious 
aliment,  to  reftore  the  mafs  of  circulating  fluids,  and  the 
ftrength  of  the  body.  Reft,  food,  and  relaxation,  will  be 
the  remedies  required  in  the  lait -mentioned  inftances. 

But  3,  Irritation,  corporeal  and  mental,  is  the  moft  fruit- 
ful fource  of  convulfions.  The  degree  of  corporeal  irrita- 
tion, which  is  fufficient  to  occafion  convulfions,  varies  greatly; 
not  only  according  to  the  peculiarities  of  age,  and  conftitu- 
tion,  but  according  to  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied,  and 
fometimes  according  to  circumftances,  which  are  not  obvi- 
ous. Sometimes  the  irritation  amounts  to  fevere  agonizing 
pain  ; more  commonly  to  a moderate  degree  of  uneafinefs ; 
and  frequently  it  is  fuch  as  to  excite  no  perception  : fome- 
times it  is  a titillation,  or  attended  with  fenfations  on  the 
whole  pleafurablc.  It  may  excite  convulfions  of  the  mufcles 
in  general,  when  applied  to  the  brain  itfelf ; or  to  other 
parts  of  the  body,  as  to  the  bowels,  ftomach,  kidneys,  and 
other  vifeera  ; to  the  gums,  the  fkin,  and  the  organs  of 
fenfe. 

Convulfions  are  among  the  moft  common  fymptoms  of 
irritation  of  the  brain  itfelf,  either  from  external  or  inter- 
nal caufes.  Thus  they  are  frequently  excited  by  blows, 
or  wounds,  on  the  head  ; by  fraCtures  of  the  cranium  when 
a portion  of  the  bone  is  deprdfed,  or  fragments  of  it  are 
driven  in  upon  the  membranes  of  the  brain  ; by  effufions  of 
blood,  lymph,  ferum,  or  pus,  in  the  ventricles  or  on  the 
furface  ; by  bony  excrefcences  from  the  internal  furfaces  of 
the  flat  11 ; or  by  tumours,  thickening,  or  abfeeffes,  in  the 
membranes  or  fubftance  of  the  brain.  Mechanical  injuries 
of  the  nerves,  which  are  elongations  of  the  brain,  have  alfo 
given  rife  to  general  convulfions. 

Irritations  of  parts  dillant  from  the  feat  of  fenfation  and 
voluntary  motion,  produce  the  fame  effeCts.  Thus  wounds 
of  the  flcin,  and  of  the  mufcles  and  tendons  in  the  extremi- 
ties, occafion  the  moft  painful  and  fatal  of  ail  convulfive 
affections,  the  tetanus  : and  it  is  remarkable,  that  it  is  not 
a large  difeharging  wound,  which  in  general  excites  this 
difeafe  ; but  a fuperficial  injury,  or  a wound  juft  healing, 
when  the  irritation  would  feem  to  be  lefs  powerful.  In 
this  difeafe,  all  the  antagonift  mufcles  of  the  body  are 
7 feized 
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feized  at  once  with  a convulfive  aflion,  fo  that  the  trunk 
and  limbs  become  perfectly  rigid,  and  the  jaw  is  locked. 
Sometimes  the  mufcles  of  the  back  overpower  their  antago- 
nifts,  the  body  is  then  bent  backwards  like  a bow,  and  the 
patient  rells  rin  the  head  and  the  heels;  tins  ftnte  is  termed 
apijlhotonos . Somtt:mes,  on  the  contrary,  the  adliou  of 
the  abdominal  mufcles  is  molt  powerful,  and  the  body  is 
then  bent  forwards  in  a fimilar  manner ; this  condition  is 
called  emprofihotonos.  (See  thefe  articles.) 

Several  inltances  of  convulfions  are  related  by  authors, 
in  which  (tones,  of  (harp  and  irregular  figures,  were  found 
after  death  in  the  urinary  bladder,  or  (ticking  in  the  pelvis  of 
the  kidney,  or  in  tiie  courfe  of  the  ureters.  In  others, 
convulfions,  which  had  occurred  in  confeqnence  of  fuch  ir- 
ritations, eeafed  upon  the  difcharge  of  calculi  with  the 
urine. 

Irritations  in  the  alimentary  canal  are  very  frequently  the 
caufe  of  general  convulfions,  more  efpeciaily  in  young  chil- 
dren. In  children,  indeed,  it  has  been  faid  that  convul- 
fions  are  not  to  be  coniidered  fo  much  a difeafe  themfelves, 
as  the  indication  of  difeafe  in  the  bowels,  or  other  parts. 
(Med.  Obf.  and  Inq.  vol.  iii.  p.  292.)  The  prefence  of 
worms,  or  undigefted  aliment,  of  morbid  fecretions,  or  even 
a retention  of  the  natural  faeces,  by  conftipation,  are  common 
caufes  of  convulfions  at  an  early  age.  The  retention  of  the 
meconium  is  faid  to  occalion  the  locked  jaw  of  new-born  in- 
fants, in  warm  climates,  the  trifmus  nafcentium  of  authors. 
Some  children,  in  fa£t,  are  fo  irritable  during  the  few  firft 
years  of  their  life,  as  to  be  thrown  into  convulfions  by  very 
flight  caufes  of  irritation  ; a difpofition  which  is  only  re- 
moved, as  the  conllitution  becomes  ilrengthened  by  age. 
The  irritation  of  the  rifiug  teeth,  when  the  gums  do  not 
readily  yield  to  their  prelfure,  has  been  frequently  obferved 
to  excite  convulfions  in  children,  which  were  removed  on 
the  appearance  of  tbe  teeth  above  the  gum,  or  by  the  divi- 
fion  of  the  gum  by  means  of  a lancet.  For  it  is  remark- 
able, that  the  greater  temporary  irritation  of  a cutting  in- 
flrument  is  borne,  without  any  convulfion  being  excited, 
while  the  conftant  unealinefs  of  the  irritating  tooth  had 
frequently  been  productive  of  the  convulfions.  In  the 
fame  way,  when  convulfions  are  occafioned  by  the  irritation 
of  worms,  or  of  undigefted  food,  in  the  inteftines,  the  ad- 
ditional irritation  of  a cathartic  medicine  (hall  not  increafe 
the  convulfive  affeiftion,  which  ceafes,  when  its  operation  is 
completed.  In  the  treatment  of  the  convulfions  of  children, 
where  the  irritating  caufe  is  obvious,  but  cannot  be  in- 
ftantly  removed,  the  convulfive  motions  may  be  frequently 
fufpended  in  the  mean  time,  by  immerfion  in  the  warm 
bath,  by  warm  fomentations,  or  by  the  life  of  a fmall  dofc 
of  an  opiate,  proportioned  to  the  age  and  ftrength  of  the 
child,  and  the  violence  of  the  difeafe.  But  fuch  meafures 
are  only  palliative  ; the  radical  cure  will  depend  upon  the 
removal  of  the  caufe  of  irritation. 

In  conftitutions  of  peculiar  irritability,  certain  irrita- 
tions of  the  organs  of  fenfe  have  given  rife  to  convulfions. 
Thus  in  regard  to  the  fenfe  of  touch,  a cafe  is  related 
by  Van  Swieten  in  which  titillatipn  of  the  foies  of  the 
feet  of  a young  girl,  excited  convulfions  : he  aifo  men- 
tions inftances  of  the  fame  effe&s  being  produced  by  a hid- 
den expofure  to*  great  light,  or  great  noife  ; a boy  was 
thrown  into  convulfions  by  the  unexpected  found  of  trum- 
pets. Certain  powerful  odours  have  occafioned  convulfive 
motions  when  applied  to  the  organ  of  fmelling.  It  feems 
to  have  been  a cuftom  formerly,  fays  the  author  juft  men- 
tioned, for  thofe  who  purchafed  (laves,  to  try  them  with 
the  fmell  of  the  jet-ftone,  in  order  to  difeover  whether 
they  were  fubjeCt  to  the  epilepfy.  Aretttus  has  remark- 


ed that  by  this  odour  the  epileptic  paroxyfm  was  excited  ; 
and  Apnlius,  who  was  accufed  of  magic,  in  pleading  Ivs 
own  caufe,  made  the  following  obfervation.  “ But  if  I 
wanted  to  throw  down  an  epileptic  perfin  in  a fit,  what 
need  could  there  be  for  a charm  to  do  it  ? feeing  the  jet- 
itone,  when  it  is  burnt,  as  I read  in  phyficai  authors,  dif- 
covers  this  difenfe  efieCfnaiiv  ; and  by  the  Imell  of  it  they 
commonly  try  the  health  of  the  (laves  in  the  markets. ,r 
Van  Swieten.  Com.  § 1075. 

Many  poifons,  efpeciaily  the  vegetable  poifonr,  by  their 
aftion  on  the  nervous  f\  llerr,  when  taken  into  the  ftomach, 
produce  the  mod  terrible  convulfions.  The  cieuta  aquatics,, 
or  water- hemlock,  is  faid  by  Wepfer  to  have  been  eaten  by 
feveral  children,  who  nuftook  the  roots  for  parfnips;  they 
were  all  feized  with  fevere  convulfions,  which  proved  fatal  to 
two  of  them;  the  reft  having  been  made  to  vomit,  and  ejeCl 
the  poifon  from  the  itomach,  fpeedily  recovered.  Thus  ve- 
getable narcotics,  even  opium  itfelf  in  an  over-dofe,  have 
produced  fimilar  effeCIs. 

Mental  irritations,  or  violent  emotions  of  the  mind,  fre- 
quently give  rife  to  general  convulfions,  efpeciaily  in  fe- 
males, and  thofe  of  hylferical  habits.  The  influence  of  the 
mind  on  the  body  is  too  obvious  to  require  much  illuftration. 
The  aftions  of  the  heart,  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and 
the  functions  of  the  vifeera,  are  varioufly  modified  by  emo- 
tions of  the  mind,  and  no  organ  is  more  fully  affedted  by 
them  in  its  ftindlions  than  the  brain  itfelf.  Different  emo- 
tions feem  to  affect  the  fyftem  in  different  and  even  oppofite 
ways;  fome  roofing  it  to  actions  of  unufual  vigour,  quicken- 
ing the  circulation,  and  ftrengthening  the  powers  of  voli- 
tion ; others,  again,  parajyfing  its  ftrength,  and  giving  lan- 
guor to  all  its  motions.  Hence  the  paffions  have  been  di- 
vided into  two  clafles,  exciting,  and  depreffing  paffions,. 
Now  thefe  oppofite  paffions,  which  feem  to  produce  the  fame 
effedls  as  repletion  on  the  one  hand,  and  Inanition  on  the  other, 
alike  excite  convulfions  of  the  body.  This  may  be  exem- 
plified in  the  leading  paffions,  anger,  and  fear,  both  of  which, 
are  occafionafy  the  caufes  of  convulfions.  In  a man  under 
the  influence  ct  the  excitement  of  anger,  the  heart  beats  with 
greater  force  and  celerity;  the  pulfe  is  fuller,  ftronger,  and 
fwifter;  every  part  fvvells  and  grows  broader;  a greater  beat 
overfpreads  the  whole  body;  almoft  every  mufcle  is  ex- 
tended ; the  eyes  are  prominent  from  their  lockets,  and  look 
fierce  and  fparkling,  being  charged  with  blood.  Thefe 
fymptoms  imply  a correfponding  fulntfs  and  force  in  the 
veffels  of  the  brain,  which,  when  carried  to  a certain  extent, 
induce  convulfions.  On  the  contrary,  a man  under  the  de- 
prejjion  of  fear,  grows  pale  and  cold,  and  (brinks  in  every 
part  of  the  body  ; his  pulfe  is  quick,  but  fmall  and  un- 
equal ; the  heart  palpitates  ; the  lungs  are  oppreffed,  and 
fobs  and  (ighings  follow  ; his  ftrength  fails  him  ; his  whole 
body  trembles,  and  he  is  fcarcely  able  to  articulate.  Thefe 
phenomena  fhew  a depreffion,  a collapfe  of  the  powers  of 
life,  refembling  that  which  occurs  from  inanition,  and,  like 
that,  producing  fometimes  a general  convulfion.  See  Swieten 
Com.  in  § 104.  Many  examples  might  be  quoted  of  the 
convulfive  attacks  occafioned  by  thefe  paffions,  and  efpe- 
ciaily by  fear.  We  (hall  mention  one  inltance  from  the  lat- 
ter caufe,  for  the  fake  of  llluftrating  the  effedts  of  another 
princip'e,  the  affociation  of  ideas,  in  re-exciting  convulfions, 
thus  originally  produced.  A Iboy  was  fo  much  frightened 
by  a large  dog  jumping  upon  him,  that  he  prefently  fell 
down  attacked  with  epileptic  convulfions  : afterwards,  the 
paroxyfm  was- brought  on  by  tbe  fight  of  any. large  dog,  or 
even  by  hearing  him  bark.  This  efftbt  of  affociation  is  fre- 
quently obferved  in  a minor  degree  ; thus,  any  fubftance 
ufed  as  a vehicle  for  an  emetic  medicine,  will,  in  fome  per- 
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fons,  when  taken  alone,  excite  ficknefs  for  fotne  time  after- 
wards. Van  Swieten  affirms  that  he  has  teen  a perfon,  who, 
after  having  frequently  taken  a naufcous  purging  draught, 
upon  feeing  the  cup  out  of  which  he  took  it,  not  only  fhudder- 
ed,  and  became  fqueamiffi,  but  likewife  had  feveral  (tools ; 
thus  the  foie  idea  of  a naufeous  remedy  being  renewed,  fup- 
plied  the  place  of  a purge,  and  difturbed  the  whole  body. 
Comment,  in  $ 1075.  ^ . 

There  is  another  prolific  fource  of  convulfive  affections, 
which  mu  ft  not  be  overlooked  in  defcribing  the  mental 
caufes  of  thefe  formidable  difovders  ; namely,  the  principle 
of  imitation.  This  principle  fometimes  operates  alone ; fome- 
times  its  operation  is  combined  with  an  impreffion  of  fear, 
and  fometimes  with  various  other  ftrong  impreffions  made  on 
the  imagination.  ft  his  involuntary  imitation  is  tHe  fource  01 
almolt  all  that  is  learnt  in  infancy  ; and  its  importance  in 
the  formation  of  character,  has  been  well  illultrated  by  Dr. 
Aikin.  See  Athenseum,  No.  xiii.  Jan.  1808.  In  after-life 
we  all  experience  its  operation,  in  the  irrefiftble  propenfities 
to  yawn,  to  laugh,  to  weep,  with  others.  Hence  much  of 
the  effeft  of  theatrical  reprefentations,  efpecially  crowded 
audiences : hence  alfo  the  facility  with  which  a panic  fpreads 
among  an  army  of  foldiers  ; and  hence  the  power,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  cowardice,  on  the  other,  of  a mob.  This 
tendency  to  receive  impreffions  and  emotions  involuntarily 
from  others,  and  more  efpecially,  wheh  they  are  accompa- 
nied with  corporeal  motion;,  and  the  tendency  to  repeat 
thofe  motions  involuntarily  ourfelves,  are  principles  rooted 
in  the  human  conllitution ; and  upon  them  much  of  the 
hiftory  of  mfurre&ions,  and  alfo  of  the  propagation  of  reli- 
gious enthufiafm,  depends,  as  well  as  the  minor  circum- 
ftances of  convulfive  difeafes. 

Every  phylician  has  witnefied  the  effeft  of  the  fight  of  an 
hyfterical  convulfion,  on  other  women  predifpofed  to  that 
difeafe.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  feveral  women  thus 
convulfed,  one  after  the  other,  from  this  caufe.  We  have 
even  known  the  fcream  of  one  woman,  feized  with  an  hyfte- 
rica!  paroxyfm,  excite  convulfions  in  another,  who  heard  it 
in  a different  room.  The  well-known  cafes  which  occurred 
in  the  orphan-hofpital  at  Haerlem,  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Boerhaave,  (hew  the  extentive  operation  of  this  principle, 
and  alfo  that  thefe  imitative  attacks  may  be  effedtually  pre- 
vented, by  exciting  a ftrong  counter-impreffion  in  the  mind. 
That  celebrated  phyfician,  finding  that  epileptic  convulfions, 
which  had  occurred  in  one  boy,  attacked,  one  after  another, 
all  the  boys  who  witneffed  the  paroxyfms,  by  threats  of  in- 
ffidling  fevere  bodily  pain  on  the  fir  ft  who  fliould  be  attacked 
with  thefe  fits,  fucceeded  in  preventing  the  recurrence  of 
the  epilepfy. 

This  principle  is  ftill  farther  exemplified  in  the  epidemical 
convulfions  which  have  occurred  at  different  times  in  differ- 
ent countries.  In  feveral  diftri&s  of  Scotland  fuch  epide- 
mics have  frequently  appeared.  The  Rev.  W.  Archibald, 
parochial  clergyman  of  Unft,  the  moft  northerly  of  the 
Shetlands,  gives  the  following  account  of  epidemic  con- 
vulfions which  occurred  in  his  parifh,  “ There  is  a 
(hocking  diftemper,  which  has  of  late  years  prevailed 
pretty  much,  efpecially  among  young  women,  and  was 
hardly  known  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  About  that  pe- 
riod only  one  perfon  was  fubjeft  to  it.  The  inhafitants 
give  it  the  name  of  convulfion  fits;  and  indeed,  in  ap- 
pearance, it  fomething  refembies  an  epilepfy.  In  its  firft 
rife,  it  began  with  a palpitation  of  the  heart,  of  which  they 
complained  Dr  a confiderable  time  ; it  at  length  produced 
fwcyuiing  fits,  in  which  people  feized  with  it  would  lie  mo- 
tionlefe  upwards  of  an  hour.  At  length,  as  the  diftemper 
gathered  ftrength,  when  any  violent  paffion  feized,  or  on  a 


fudden  furprife,  they  would  all  at  once  fall  down,  tofs  their 
arms  about,  Writhe  their  bodies  in  o many  odd  fhapes,  cry- 
ing outalithe  while  moft  dlfmal  y,  throwing  their  heads  about 
from  fide  to  fide,  with  their  eyes  fixed  and  (laving.  At  firft 
this  diftemper  obtained  in  a private  way  with  one  temale,  but 
being  feized  in  a public  way  at  church,  the  difeafe  was  com- 
municated to  Others,  but  whether  by  the  influence  of  fear  or 
fympathy  is  not  eafy  to  determine.  However  this  was,  our 
public  affetriblies,  efpecially  at  church,  became  greatly  dif- 
turbed with  their  outcries.  This  diftemper  always  prevails 
moft  violently  curing  the  fummer-time,  in  which  (eafon,  for 
many  years,  we  are  hardly  one  fabbath  free.”  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Morrifon,  giving  an  account  of  a fimilar  epidemic  in  his 
parifh  of  Delting,  fays,  “ It  moft  commonly  attacks  them 
when  the  church  is  crowded,  and  often,  interrupts  the  fervice 
in  this  and  many  other  churches  in  the  country.  On  a facra- 
mental  occafion,  fifty  or  fixty  are  fometimes  carried  out  of 
the  church,  and  laid  in  the  church-yard,  where  they  ftruggle 
and  roar  with  all  their  ftrength  for  five  or  ten  minutes,  and 
then  rife  up  without  recollecting  a fiagle  circumllance  that 
happened  to  them.”  Statiftical  Ace.  of  Scotland,  vol.  i. 
p.385.  See  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  N°xii.  In 
another  parifh,  Northmaven,  a cure  is  laid  to  have  been  ef- 
fected, as  in  the  hofpital  at  Haerlem,  by  a ftrong  counter, 
impreffion  upon  the  mind.  “ The  cure  is  attributed  to  a 
rough  fellow  of  a kirk-officer,  who  toffed  a woman  in  that 
(late,  with  whom  he  had  been  frequently  troubled,  into  a 
ditch  of  water.  She  was  never  known  to  have  the  difeafe 
afterwards,  and  others  dreaded  the  like  treatment.”  Stat. 
Acc.  vol. xii.  p.  363. 

A fimilar  prevalence  of  convulfive  affections,  which  oc- 
curred on  the  eftates  of  the  earl  of  Uxbridge  and  Holland 
Griffith,  efq.  in  the  ifle  of  Angkfea,  was  checked  by  the 
judicious  precautions  recommended  by  Dr.  Haygarth,  from 
a knowledge  of  the  principle  which  we  are  illultrating.  He 
advifed  that  all  girls  and  young  women  ffiould  be  prevented' 
from  any  communication  with  perfons  affedted  with  thofe 
convulfions,  and  that  thofe  who  were  ill  fliould  be  kept  fe- 
parated  as  much  as  poffible.  See  Treat,  on  the  Imagination 
as  a Caufe  and  as  a Cure  of  the  Diforders  of  the  Body. 
Bath,  1800. 

This  principle  of  imitation,  efpecially  when  the  imagina- 
tion is  ftrongly  excited  by  images  of  terror  or  fuperftition, 
has  been  reforted  to  by  defigning  men  for  the  purpofes  of 
impofing  on  the  public  credulity,  with  a view  to  their  own 
profit.  Upon  this  was  founded  the  fuccefs  of  Mefmer,  De 
Mainauduc,  and  other  empirics,  in  the  difgraceful  pradlicesof 
animal  magnetifm,  as  it  was  called  ; the  nature  and  impo- 
fition  of  which  were  fully  detected  and  expofed  by  the  com- 
miffions  appointed  by  the  French  king  for  the  purpofe  of  the 
inveftigation.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Franklin  was  one  ot  thefe 
commiffioners,  and  his  report  has  fully  developed  the  myftery. 
of  the  magnetizers.  By  the  aid  of  circumftances,  of  (filia- 
tion, gloom,  &c.  and  by  their  own  enthufiafm,  they  gradu- 
ally worked  on  the  minds  of  their  company,  who  were  al- 
ready pre-difpofed  to  receive  any  impreffion,  for  they  did 
not  operate  on  fingle  individuals,  until  they  brought  them, 
mind  and  body,  to  a ftate  of  extreme  irritability  ; then, 
affuming  extravagant  geftures  and  violent  motions,  the 
fpeftators  were  led  to  an  involuntary  imitation,  and  as  foon 
as  one  of  the  party  (hewed  any  fymptoms  of  violent  or  con- 
vulfive exertion,  the  reft  were  fpeeqily  affedted  in  the  fame 
way.  This  was  called  the  crifis,  and  the  operation  was  con- 
fidered  as  complete.  Dr.  Franklin  (hewed,  that,  without 
the  aid  of  local  circumftances,  of  numbers,  &c.  the  powers 
of  the  magnetizer  amounted  to  nothing. 

It  were  unnectffary  to  purfue  this  llluftration  farther,  or  it 
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might  be  diewn  that  the  propagation  of  religious  enthufiafm 
and  fanatieifm  is  effe&ed  by  the  fame  means;  ts  frequently 
connected  with  convulfive  motions,  or  frantic  gellures, 
amounting  neatly  to  convulsions  ; whence  we  find  jumpers, 
whirlms,  and  originally  quakers,  as  the  diftinguidiing  appel- 
lations of  fed! s ; and  that  it  depends  much  upon  the  conta- 
gion of  the  principle  of  imitation  among  crowded  aiTemblies, 
for  its  fuccefs. 

But  to  return  to  the  fubjtdf  of  convuliions,  more  driflly 
within  the  fphere  of  pathology.  We  have  mentioned  the 
indications  and  means  of  cure,  in  moll  cafes,  as  they  occurred. 
In-  convuliions,  which  come  under  the  two  firft  heads,  as 
arifing  from  repletion  and  inanition,  it  mull  be  obvious,  that 
an  evacuating  fydem  mud  be  adopted  in  the  firft,  and  the 
contrary,  or  a fyftem  of  fupport  and  nutrition,  in  the  fecond. 
The  individual  expedients  to  be  adopted,  on  either  of  tliefe 
occafions,  will  readily  fugged  themfelves,  according  to  the 
peculiar  circumflances  of  the  cafe.  In  convulhons,  which 
nnfe  from  irritation,  the  difcovery  and  removal  of  the  irritat- 
ing caufe,  where  t is  of  a nature  to  be  removed,  is  not  lefs 
obvioully  requifite  for  the  cure.  But  in  the  mean  time,  be- 
fore any  of  thefe  intentions  can  be  fulfilled,  the  violence  of 
the  convulfive  motions  may  continue,  fo  as  to  injure  the 
body,  or  dedroy  life.  It  is  definable,  therefore,  that  fome 
palliative  meafures  fhould  tmadopted  ; and  thefe  are  chiefly 
the  ufe  of  medicines  of  the  antilpafmodic  clafs,  fuch  as 
opium,  mufk,  sether,  and  other  powerful  ilimulants ; the  ufe 
©f  the  warm  bath ; or  of  the  oppofite  expedient,  the  cold 
bath.  Of  thefe  remedies,  with  the  exception  of  the  lad, 
little  is  required  to  be  faid  ; the  efficacy  of  the  former  being 
well  underitood.  But  as  the  cold  bath  is  a powerful  expedi- 
ent, and  can  be  often  reforted  to  more  fpeedily  than  the  others, 
it  may  be  neceffary  to  fnention  the  nature  of  its  powers. 
Dr.  Currie,  from  an  experience  of  eight  years,  afferts  that 
the  cold  bath  is  very  efficacious  in  removing  the  convulfions 
of  children,  whether  the  diforder  originates  in  worms  or  other 
caufes  ; that  it  feldom  fails  in  dopping  the  paroxyfms,  at 
lead  for  fome  time,  thereby  giving  an  opportunity  of  em- 
ploying the  means  fitted  to  remove  the  particular  irritation. 
Several  cafes  of  tetanus  have  alfo  been  cured  by  the  cold 
bath  of  late  years.  In  the  convulfions  of  hyderia,  the  cold 
bath,  or  indeed  a plentiful  affufion  of  cold  water,  is  an  al- 
mod  infallible  remedy.  Dr.  Currie  obferves,  that  the  effi- 
.cacy  of  the  cold  bath  in  convulfive  diforders  is  the  greated, 
when  it  is  employed  during  the  prefence  of  the  convulfion  ; 
and  alfo  that  it  is  of  greater  efficacy  in  general  convulfive 
affedfions,  than  in  thofe  which  are  only  partial.  In  chorea 
fandli  Viti,  for  inftance,  it  has  been  frequently  tried  without 
any  fuccefs.  See  Currie,  Reports  on  Water,  See.  Append, 
p.  13-et/eq. 

Where  the  fource  of  irritation  is  not  difcoverable,  befides 
thefe  palliative  means,  other  medicines  are  commonly  em- 
ployed to  give  drength  and  vigour,  and  to  leffen  the  irritabi- 
lity of  the  moving  fibre,  fo  as  to  render  it  lefs  fufceptible  of 
being  excited  to  extraordinary  action.  The  various  articles 
of  tonic  and  corroborant  medicine  have  been  adminifiered 
with  this  view,  but  mod  frequently,  the  metallic  falts  and 
oxydes  ; as  the  fulphates  of  zinc,  and  iron,  and  copper  ; the 
oxyde  of  zinc  ; and  even  the  caudic  nitrate  of  filver  has  been 
employed  in  fma'l  dofes. 

CONVULSIVE  Diseases,  thofe  difeafes  in  which  con- 
vulfions are  the  leading  fymptoms.  See  Convulsions. 
Thefe  difeafes  have  received  different  appellations,  and  alfo 
require  different  methods  of  treatment,  according  to  the 
varieties  of  their  form.  Some  confid  of  general  convulfions 
of  the  whole  mufcular  fydem,  as  tetanus,  epihpfy,  fome 
•forms  of  hvjierict,  &c. ; others  are  didinguifhed  by  the  con- 
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vnlfions  being  confined  to  particular  parts  : as  trifmus,  when 
the  mufcles  of  the  jaw  are  affe&ed  with  fpafm ; chorea,  or 
St.  Vitus’  dance.  Hiccough,  and  even  cough,  may  be 
confidered  as  partial  convulfions.  See  thefs  articles  re- 
fpeftively. 

Convulsive  Ajlhma.  See  Asthma. 

CONWAY,  in  Geography,  a river  in  North  Wales,  called 
by  Ptolemy  and  Antoninus  Conovius.  Kynavy,  in  the  an- 
cient Britifh  language,  fignifies  the  great  river,  from  which 
are  derived  the  words  Conwy  and  Conway.  This  dream, 
confidered  one  of  the  fined  in  Europe,  rifes  in  the  mountains 
of  Penmachno,out  of  Llyn  Conwy, and  is  navigable  for  fmall 
veffels  to  Llanrwd  bridge  ; ereiffed  by  Inigo  Jones  with  a 
centre  arch  60  feet  wide  (fee  Canal);  but  receiving  many 
tributary  dreams  in  the  courfe  of  12  miles,  it  becomes  fuf- 
ficiently-  deep  to  bear  (hips  of  confiderable  bulk,  and  is 
nearly  a mile  in  breadth  at  high  water,  but  not  more  than 
150  feet  at  low  water,  and  eight  feet  deep,  at  the  ferry  op- 
pofite the  town  of  Conway,  beyond  which  it  flows  into  the 
Irifh  Sea.  The  fpring-tides  vary  from  14  to  18  feet ; con- 
ftquently  veffels  of  400  tons  burthen  may  approach  clofe  to 
the  town  : neverthelefs  the  fhifting  fand-banks  make  the  en- 
trance of  the  port  dangerous.  The  mya  margaritifera  of 
Linnceus,  or  pearl  mufcle,  made  the  river  of  importance 
previous  to  the  Roman  invafion.  Such  was  its  celebrity, 
that  Suetonius  acknowledged  the  pearl-fifhery  of  the  Con- 
way to  have  been  one  of  his  inducements  for  undertaking 
the  fubjugation  of  Wales.  According  to  Pliny,  the  mufcles, 
called  by  the  natives  kregwdiliw , were  fought  for  with  avi- 
dity by  the  Romans,  and  the  pearls  found  within  them 
highly  valued  ; in  proof  of  which  it  is  afferted,  that  Julius 
Caefar  dedicated  a bread-plate,  fet  with  Britifh  pearls,  to 
Venus  Genetrix,  and  placed  it  in  her  temple  at  Rome.  A 
fine  fpecimen  from,  the  Conway  is  faid  to  have  been  prefented 
to  Catharine,  contort  of  Charles  II.,  by  fir  Richard  Wynne 
of  Guedir  ; and  it  is  further  faid,  that  it  has  fince  contri- 
buted to  adorn  the  regal  crown  of  England.  Lady  New- 
berough  poffeffes  a good  collcdlion  of  the  Conway  pearls, 
which  flie  purchafed  of  thofe  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
find  them,  as  there  is  no  regular  flfhery  at  prefent.  The 
late  fir  Robert  Vaughan  had  obtained  a fuflicient  number  to 
appear  at  court,  with  a button  and  loop  to  his  hat,  formed 
of  thefe  beautiful  productions,  about  28  years  pad. 

Conway,  or  Aberconway,  an  ancient  town  of  Carnar- 
vonfliire,  North  Wales,  is  dated  on  the  river  Conway,  near 
its  confluence  with  the  Irifh  Sea.  This  place  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  acquired  any  confequence  till  the  time  of  Hugh 
Lupus,  eail  of  Cheder,  who  fortified  the  mouth  of  the  river 
about  the  year  1098  ; and  it  obtained  more  diilinguiflied  im- 
portance during  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  who  enlarged  the 
fortifications,  and  eredled  a very  drong  cadle  in  1284. 
The  outline  of  this  venerable  and  romantic  place  is  triangular, 
and  is  dill  furrounded  with  embattled  walls.  Thefe  are 
eredled  in  many  places  upon  folid  rocks,  and  are  one  mile 
and  an  hair  in  circumference  ; they  had  four  gates,  and  were 
defended  by  24  baftions ; in  addition  to  which,  two  curtains 
projedltd  into  the  river,  where  they  terminated  with  watch- 
towers  : but  thefe  and  one  of  the  former  have  fallen.  Ed- 
ward I.  evinced  great  fkill  in  condiudling  the  defentive  works 
of  Conway,  and  particularly  by  ere&ing  his  fuperb  cadle  ore 
the  bafe  of  the  triangle  next  the  river,  where  nature  had 
placed  a vad  perpendicular  rock  of  flate.  He  thus  protedled 
England  from  the  incurfions  of  the  Welfh,  who  were  com- 
manded by  Llewelyn  ; and  afforded  himfelf  and  fucceffors 
an  impregnable  pod  for  collecting  the  means  of  invafion8 
when  an  opportunity  offered  for  entering  Wales  with  any 
profpeft  of  fuccefs.  By  this  cadle  he  had  it  in  his  power 
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to  occupy  the  neighbouring  pafs  of  Penmaen-Mawr  at  plea-' 
fure,  and  by  that  means  to  cut  off  all  communication  with 
the  interior  of  the  principality  : and  yet  this  fortvtfs  had 
once  nearly  cod  him  his  crown,  in  proceeding  to  it  at  the 
head  of  his  army.  On  this  occafion,  Edward  incautiouily 
eroded  the  river  Conway  with  a few  attendant”,  and  was  fe- 
parated  from  the  town  by  the  flowing  of  the  tide.  At  this 
critical  moment  the  "W el fn  attacked  the  caftle  ; but  although 
the  monarch  and  his  little  band  of  foldiers  were  dePutute  of 
every  refreshment,  except  honey  and  water,  they  had  the 
bravery  and  addrefs  to  refill  their  opponents,  till  the  ebbing 
of  the  tide.  Richard  II.  took  refuge  in  this  caftle,  on  his 
return  from  Ireland  in  r 399 > was  delivered  into  the 
power  of  his  enemies  from  it,  through  the  treachery  of  the 
duke  of  Northumberland.  During  the  civil  war,  Charles  I. 
particularly  requefted  Williams,  archbifhop  of  York,  to  put 
the  caftle  in  a complete  ftate  of  defence,  foi  his  life;  and 
pledged  his  honour  that  the  cuftody  of  it  fhould  remain  with 
the  prelate,  or  any  perfon  he  thought  proper  to  appoint, 
till  the  fum  expended  was  repaid.  When  the  repairs  were 
accomplifhed,  Williams  placed  the  caftle  under  the  govern- 
ment of  his  nephew,  William  Hooker.  The  neighbouring 
gentry,  conceiving  it  a fecure  depolitory,  fent  their  molt 
valuable  writings  and  plate  to  the  keeping  of  the  archbifhop 
and  Hooker  ; the  former  giving  his  receipts,  and  making 
liimfelf  refponfible  in  cafe  of  lofs.  About  a year  afterwards, 
colonel  fir  John  Owen  obtained  the  appointment  of  governor 
of  Conway  caftle  from  prince  Rupert,  and,  proceeding  fud- 
denly  to  the  place,  ejefted  the  prelate  and  his  adherents, 
who  were  pofitively  denied  pertniffion  to  remove  the  articles, 
for  which  receipts  had  been  given.  Greatly  irritated  at  this 
unworthy  conduct,  Williams  vainly  applied  to  the  court  for 
redrefs.  Yielding  at  length  to  the  reprefentations  of  general 
Mytton,  who  commanded  the  parliament’s  army,  he  adopted 
their  caufe,  and  fortified  his  own  houfe,  which  was  garrifoned 
by  Mytton’s  troops.  A conflidl  foon  afterwards  occurred, 
in  which  the  prelate  was  wounded  in  the  neck.  After  the 
ravage  of  the  civil  wars,  a grant  was  made  of  it  to  Edwatd, 
earl  of  Conway,  who,  in  1665,  dilapidated  the  buildings. 
At  prefent  it  is  held  by  a private  proprietor  under  the  crown. 
A little  hill  is  planted  and  laid  out  towards  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  commanding  a fine  view  of  the  town  and  caftle  on  one 
fide,  and  the  fea  on  the  other,  to  which  is  given  the  claffical 
name  of  Arcadia.  The  ruins  are  ftill  uncommonly  magni- 
ficent, and  bounded  by  the  river,  a creek,  and  the  town. 
The  walls  are  not  greatly  injured  ; and  eight  vaft  towers, 
furmounted  by  turrets,  are  yet  Handing.  In  one  of  thefe 
is  an  oriel  window,  richly  ornamented,  where  the  toilet  of 
queen  Eleanor  is  faid  to  have  flood,  at  the  period  when  her 
lord  made  the  caftle  the  feene  of  his  hofpitahty  : another  of 
the  towers,  undermined  by  the  inhabitants  of  Conway,  fplit 
afunder,  and  a vaft  fragment  fell  upon  the  beach,  where  it 
lies,  a wonderful  fpecimen  of  ancient  mafonry.  The  hall, 
eredled  over  extenfive  vaults,  is  lighted  by  fix  windows  to- 
wards the  country,  and  three  on  the  oppofite  fide.  Six  of 
the  eight  pointed  arches  of  the  roof  are  yet  entire.  The 
length  of  the  hall  is  139  feet,  and  the  breadth  32.  The 
caftle  is  now  held  from  the  crown  by  O.  Holland,  efq.,  who 
pays  a rent  of  6s.  8 cl.,  and  is  bound  to  furnifh  lord  Hertford 
with  a dilh  of  hilt,  whenever  he  paffes  through  Conway. 
However  commanding  and  beautiful  the  town  appears  with- 
out the  walls,  the  contrail  within  is  melancholy  in  the  ex- 
treme, where  ruins  and  defolation  prevail  in  every  direction. 
Edward  I.,  when  he  palled  a Chriftmas  here  with  his  queen 
Eleanor  and  the  whole  court,  eredled  the  place  into  a free 
borough,  and  the  mayor  was  conftituted  conftable  of  the 
caftle.  The  prefent  government  is  compofed  of  an  alderman, 
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recorder,  coroner,  water  bad  IF,  &c.  Mr.  Evans  mentions, 
in  his  “ Tour-through  North  Wales,”  an  old  houfe  fituated 
iti  Caftle-ilreet,  called  the  college,  with  a curious  window, 
and  feveral  coats  of  arms  of  the  Stanleys ; and  another  of 
lirge  dimenfiors,  named  Plcis  Matvr,  bu  lt  in  1585,  by 
Robert  Wynne,  efq.  of  Guedir,  which  be  fiippofes,  from  the 
inferiptions  on  the  front,  to  have  been  eredled  for  charitable 
purpofes,  particularly  as  there  are  many  rude  badges  within, 
(probably  of  contributors)  ; and  the  fupporters  of  the  arms 
of  Dudley,  earl  of  Leicefter,  decorate  the  walls  and  ceiling. 
The  only  religious  ftrudlure  in  Conway  was  an  abbey  of 
Ciftertian  monks,  founded  by  prince  Llewelyn  ap  Jorwerth, 
in  11S5,  who  was  buried  in  the  abbey  church,  where  his 
body  remained  till  the  diffolution  of  the  monaftery,  when 
it  was  carried  to  Llanrwft.  Edward  I , conceiving  the 
monks  improper  inmates  of  his  fortrefs,  removed  them  to  a 
new  abbey,  which  be  erected  near  Llanrwft,  but  did  not 
deprive  them  of  their  privileges  and  endowments.  Their 
old  church  was  then  made  parochial,  and  the  prefentation 
granted  to  the  abbot  and  convent,  on  condition  they  pro- 
vided three  chaplains,  two  of  whom  were  to  be  Englifhmen, 
and  the  third  a Welfhman  ; one  of  the  former  received  the 
title  and  office  of  vicar,  and,  after  having  been  named  by 
the  convent,  was  to  be  prefented  by  the  diocefan.  The 
church  of  the  original  foundation,  is  fituated  in  the  centre  of 
the  town  ; but  ic  is  more  remarkable  for  its  remote  antiquity, 
than  any  beauty  in  - the  form  or  decorations.  Cynan  ap 
Owen  Gwynedd  was  buried  in  this  church,  1220  ; and  there 
are  at  prefent  feveral  modern  monuments  of  the  Wynne 
family  : one  of  the  inferiptions  within  it  records  the  inter- 
ment of  Nicholas  Hooker  of  Conway,  gtnileman,  in  1637, 
who  is  faid  to  have  been  the  41ft  child  of  his  father,  by  bis 
wife  Alice,  and  the  father  himfelf  of  27  children.  The 
tithes  of  the  church  are  veiled  in  three  truftees,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  poor  of  the  town,  and  three  villages  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood : indeed  the  want  of  trade  and  manufactories  ren- 
ders the  lower  claffes  truly  wretched,  many  of  whom  obtain 
a miferabie  fubfiftenee  by  coiledling  and  burning  into  lar'illa , 
on  the  beach,  different  fpecies  of  fuel  or  fea-wreck,  which 
is  fold  for  trifling  i'ums  to  the  purchafers,  who  make  a great 
profit  on  their  labour.  The  inconliderable  trade  now  carried 
on  confills  of  copper,  lead,  calamine,  and  potatoes  for  ex- 
portation ; but  little  or  nothing  is  imported.  As  Conway 
has  hitherto  been  the  great  thoroughfare  to  Ireland,  the  in- 
habitants derived  much  advantage  from  the  pafiengers ; but 
the  new  road  through  the  Ogwyn  mountains  will  foori  rob 
them  even  of  this  fupport.  Hills  of  lime-ftone  abound  near 
this  town,  and  fome  lead  and  copper  mines,  having  chert,  or 
a fpecies  of  black  hornftone  for  a matrix.  I11  a black  1 1 1 i— 
cious  mountain  here  maffrs  of  porous  chert  are  found,  which, 
on  trial,  are  found  as  fit  for  making  our  mill-llones  as  thofi: 
imported  from  Erance.  Mr.  Richard  Bowes,  who  made 
this  difeovery,  and  fent  fpecimens  of  the  ftones  to  the  So- 
ciety of  Arts,  was  rewarded  by  that  patriotic  body.  See 
their  TranfaCtions,  vol.  xviii.  p 197.  Situated  240  miles 
N.W.  of  London.  Population  in  1801  was  889  ; the  number 
of  boufes  182.  Bingiey’s  and  Evans’s  Tour  in  North  Wales. 

Conway,  a townfhip  of  America,  in  the  province  of 
New  Brnnfwick,  Sudbury  county,  on  the  weltern  bank  of 
St.  John’s  river.  It  has  the  bay  of  Fundy  on  the  fautrr; 
and  at  the  weilernmoil  point  of  the  townfhip  there  is  a tole- 
rably good  harbour,  called  Mufquaih  Cove. — Alfo,  a town- 
fhip in  the  N.E.  corner  of  Strafford  county,  New  Hamp- 
fhire,  on  a bend  in  Saco  river,  incorporated  in  176^,  and 
containing  574  inhabitants.  It  was  called  “ Pig-wacket,” 
by  the  Indians. — Alfo/  a thriving  townfhip  in  Hampfhire 
county,  Maflachufetts,  incorporated  in  1767 , and  contain- 
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ing  209’.  inhabitants.  It  Iks  13  milts  N.W.  of  North- 
ampton, and  115  N.W.  by  W.  of  Bofton. 

Conway,  Cape,  a point  of  land  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  New 
Holland,  fo  called  by  captain  Cook  in  1770,  and  lying  in 
fj.  lat.  26°  30'.  W.  long.  21 1°  28';  between  which  and 
cape  Hilifborough  is  a hay,  which  the  fame  navigator  called 
Repidfe  bay.  Within  this  cape  there  lie  two  or  three  fmalL 
Hands,  which  would  ferve  to  fhelter  that  fide  of  the  bay 
from  the  foutherly  and  fouth-ealterly  winds,  that  feem  to 
prevail  here  as  trade-winds.  Among  the  many  iflands  that 
lie  upon  this  coait,  called  by  Cook  Cumberland  iflands,  one 
is  more  remarkable  than  the  reft  : it  is  of  fmall  circuit,  very 
high,  and  peaked,  and  lies  E.  by  S.,  10  miles  from  cape 
Conway,  at  the  f uth  end  of  the  paffage.  This  paffage  is 
from  three  to  feven  miles  wide,  and  eight  or  nine  leagues  in 
length,  N.  by  W.  \ W.,  S.  by  E.  £ E.  It  is  formed  by 
the  main  on  the  welt,  and  by  the  iflands  on  the  eaft,  one  of 
which  is  at  lcaft  five  leagues  in  length.  The  depth  of  wa- 
ter, in  running  through  it,  was  from  20  to  25  fathoms, 
with  good  anchorage  every  where  ■ and  the  whole  paffage 
may  be  confidered  as  one  fafe  harbour,  exciufive  of  the  fmall 
bays  and  coves  which  abound  on  each  fide,  where  (hips 
might  lie  as  in  a bafon.  The  land  both  upon  the  main  and 
iflands  is  high,  and  diverfified  by  hill  and  valley,  wood  and 
lawn,  with  a green  and  pleafant  appearance.  This  paffage, 
being  difcovered  on  Whitfunday,  was  called  Whitfunday 

paffage. 

CONY  A,  a river  of  South  America,  in  Surinam,  or 
Dutch  Guiana. 

CONYBEARE,  John,  in  Biography , a celebrated 
Englilh  prelate,  born  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Exeter,  and 
educated  at  the  free-Lhooi  in  that  city,  from  whence  he  was 
admitted  at  Exeter  college,  Oxford,  where  he  applied  him- 
felf  fo  diligently  to  his  ftudies,  that,  in  1710,  when  he  was 
but  19  years  of  age,  he  was  chefen  prebationary-feilow 
upon  fir  William  Petre’s  foundation.  He  obtained  the  feve- 
ral  degrees  with  reputation,  and  was  ordained  prieft  in  1716. 
During  the  next  year  he  officiated  as  curate  at  Fete  ham  in 
Surrey.  Upon  his  return  to  Oxford,  he  became  tutor  to 
his  own  college,  and  gained  much  celebrity  as  a preacher. 
He  was  afterwards  appointed  by  Dr.  Gibfon,  bifliop  of 
London,  to  the  fituation  of  one  of  his  majefty’s  preachers  at 
Whitehall.  In  the  year  1724,  lord  chancellor  Macclesfield 
prelected  him  with  the  redtory  of  St,  Clements,  Oxford  ; 
and  in  1728,  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor,  and  in  the 
following  year,  that  of  dodlor  in  divinity.  In  17.30,  he 
was  elefted  to  the  high  and  arduous  office  of  matter. of  Exeter 
college  ; and  in  a fhort  time  he  undertook,  at  the  defire  of 
the  bifhop  of  London,  and  publiihed  a very  excellent  an- 
fwer  to  Tindal’s  “ Chriilianity  as  old  as  the  Creation,” 
under  the  title  of  “ A Defence  of  revealed  Religion  againft 
the  Exceptions  of  a late  Writer,  &c.”  This  was  pnblifhed 
in  17.32  ; and  before  the  end  of  that  year  he  was  raffed  to 
the  office  of  dean  of  Chrift-church.  He  now  refig ned  the 
hidfhip  of  his  college,  and  fpeedily  the  redfory  of  St.  Cle. 
n nts  ; and  in  1734,  he  had  the  honour  of  entertaining,  at 
his  own  apartments,  the  prince  and  princefs  of  Orange,  and 
of  receiving  the  thanks  of  queen  Caroline  for  his  conduit 
on  tnat  rccafion.  From  this  period,  to  the  year  1750,  Dr. 
Conybearc  received  no  additional  preferment : be  was  then 
appointed  to  the  biftropric  of  Briftol,  which,  though  it  in- 
crealed  his  dignity  in  church  preferment,  was  no  addition  to 
h;s  fortune.  This  high  honour  was  followed  by  a l6ng 
tram  of  illnefs,  which  terminated  his  valuable  life  in  the 
year  175.5.  The  good  prelate  left  behind  him  a truly 
eftimablc  charadler  : he  fulfilled  all  the  duties  of  life  with 
honour  to  fcimferf,  and  for  the  advantage  of  thofs  conceded 


with  or  dependent  upon  him.  Zealoufly  attached  to  the 
church,  of  which  he  was  a diftinguifhed  member,  he  was, 
at  the  fame  time,  candid  and  libera!  towards  proteftant  dif- 
fenters,  with  force  of  whom  he  had  been  educated,  and  with 
others  he  maintained  an  occafional  but  friendly  conefpond- 
ence  through  life.  Two  years  after  his  deceale,  were  pub- 
lifhed,  tor  the  benefit  of  his  furviving  relations,  fermons  in 
two  volumes,  8vo.  The  very  numerous  lift  of  lubferibers 
who  patronized  this  undertaking,  (hew  in  what  high  public 
eftimation  Dr.  Conybeare  was  held  by  his  contemporaries. 
Biog.  Brit. 

CONYZA,  in  Botany,  (derivation  uncertain.)  Linn.  Gen. 
950.  Schreb.  J286.  Willd.  1480.  Gaert.  971.  Juff.  180. 
Vent.  2.  51 1.  Conife  ; Encyc. 

Gen.  Ch.  Common  calyx  either  imbricated,  or  in  feveral 
nearly  equal  ranks.  Cor.  Florets  of  the  di(k  hermaphrodite, 
numerous,  tubular,  funnel-fhaped  ; border  five-cleft,  patu- 
lous ; florets  of  the  circumference  female,  either  apetalous  or 
funnel-fhaped,  not  compoling  a ray  ; border  generally  three- 
cleft.  Siam.  Filaments  five,  very  fhort,  capillary  ; anthers 
united  into  a hollow  cylinder.  Pi/l.  in  the  difk.  Germ  oblong; 
ftyle  filiform,  length  cf  the  ftamens;  fligma  two-cleft:  in 
the  circumference  ftyles  and  ftigma  more  (lender.  Seeds  ob- 
long; down  fimple.  Reccp.  naked,  flat. 

Eff.  Ch.  Seeds  of  the  calyx  imbricated,  or  in  feveral 
nearlyr  equal  ranks.  Florets  of  the  circumference  female,  ape- 
talous, or  funnei-fnaped,  with  a three-cleft  border,  not  com- 
pofing  a ray.  Down  fimple.  Receptacle  naked. 

* Leaves  not  decurrent. 

* Herbaceous, 

I.  C.  fquarrofa.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1.  Mart.  I.  Lam.  I. 
Willd.  t.  Lam.  111.  PI.  697.  fig.  1.  Gaert.  tab.  166.  Eng. 
Bot.  1195.  Flor.  Dan.  tab.  622.  (C.  major  vulgaris;  Bauh. 
Pin.  265.  Tourn.  454.  C.  Matthioli,  baccaris  Monfpelen- 
finm  ; Cliff.  Hitt.  2.  21.  Lob.  ic.  574.  Blackw.  tab.  n:2.) 
Great  fleabane,  or  Plowman’s  fpikenard.  “ Leaves  ova^e- 
lanceolate,  downy;  ftem  cory  mbous ; calyx-fcales  foliaceous, 
recurved, and  prominent.”  Root  biennial, branched,  and  flefhy. 
Whole  herb  foft  and  downy,  in  flavour  bitter,  and  fomewhat 
aromatic.  Stem  two  or  three  feet  high,  ertdl,  angular,  leafy, 
but  little  branched,  many-flowered.  Leaves  alternate,  fome- 
what crenate,  upper  ones  often  entire.  FloiHers  yellowifn  ; 
calyx  egg  fhaped  ; outer  feales  green,  recurved;  inner  ones 
reddifh,  ereft,  ciliated.  Seeds  angular  ; down  fcabrous.  Re- 
ccplacle  tubtrcled.  A native  of  England,  and  other  parts  of 
Europe,  on  a dry  calcareous  foil.  2.  C.  UnfoUa.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  2.  Mart.  2.  (After  dracunculoides  ; Lam.  After  folida- 
ginoides ; Wflld.  After  amgricanus  aibus,  mezerei  arabum 
exafpeiatis  foliis ; Pluk.  aim.  36.  tab.  79.  fig.  2.)  “ Leaves 
linear-lanceolate,  quite  entire  ; corollas  rayed.”  Stems  a foot 
or  a foot  and  half  high,  erelt,  hardifh,  green.  Leaves  re- 
fembling  thofe  of  mtzereon  or  hyffop,  only  more  obtufe, 
fmooth,  and  ftiff.  Flowers  on  fhort  terminal  peduncles;  flo- 
rets white,  (lender,  reflexed.  Its  radiate  flower  certainly 
excludes  it  from  this  genus;  but  as  it  is  not  inferted  in  our 
work  under  After,  we  have  retained  it  here.  A native  ox 
North  America.  3.  C.fcabra.  Linn.  Mant.  113.  Mart.  7. 
Willd.  2.  “ Leaves  oblong,  fomewhat  toothed,  fiffile,  fca- 
brous ; peduncles  one-flowered,  elongated.”  Leaves  rugged 
on  both  furfaces,  four  or  five  teeth  on  each  fide.  Peduncles 
axillary,  at  the  top  of  the  branches,  becoming  finally  fix 
times  the  length  of  the  leaves.  A native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 
4.  C . fymphyt  folia.  Mart.  35.  Houfton  MSS.  “Leaves 
oblong-egg-fhaped,  fcabrous  ■ flowers  in  terminal  racemes.” 
Root  perennial.  Stem  three  feet  high.  Leaves  four  or  five 
inches  long,  one  inch  and  a half  broad  in  the  middle,  rough* 
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Tike  thole  of  comfrey.  Flowers  yellow;  on  branched  pe- 
duncles. Sent  by  Dr.  Houfton  to  Miller  from  La  Vera 
Cruz.  5.  C . folioloja.  Willd.  3.  “ Leaves  oblong,  nearly 
entire,  half  embracing  the  Hem,  downy;  peduncles  one- 
flowered,  finally  much  elongated.”  Stem  much  branched, 
diffufe,  downy;  branches  thick  fet  with  leaves.  Leaves  al- 
ternate, downy  on  both  forfaces.  A native  of  the  Eaft  In- 
dies. 6.  C.  patula.  Mart.  30.  Willd.  4.  Hort.  Kew.  3. 
1 . “Leaves  elliptical,  ferrated,  villous  underneath;  ca- 

lyxes fomewhat  globular;  feales  lanceolate,  awl-fhapea  ; 
branches  fpreading.”  Root  annual,  etm  a root  and  half  high, 
taper,  flightly  covered  with  a mealy  dov.  . leaves  about 
four  inches  long,  and  two  broad  in  the  middle,  ; iminifhing 
gradually  in  fize  on  the  upper  part  of  the  ftem  and  branches. 
Flowers  purple;  peduncles  at  the  end  of  the  branches  ge- 
nerally three-flswered  ; calyxes  foft  and  fwollen  in  the  mid- 
dle ; feales  fraall  and  acute.  A native  of  the  northern  parts 
of  China,  producing  a fucceffion  of  flowers  from  July  to  the 
end  of  autumn.  7.  C . paniculata.  Willd.  5.  “Leaves  ob- 
long, feffile,  downy  on  both  furfaces  ; lower  ones  petroled  ; 
toothed  ; teeth  rcflexcd  ; ftem  panicled  ; corymbs  pedun- 
cled,  axillary.”  Stem  four  feet  high,  about  the  thicknefs  of 
a fwan’s  quill,  ere£l,  cylindrical,  hollow,  ftriated  ; branches 
alternate,  ereft,  Ample.  Leaves  on  the  ftem  petioled,  on  the 
branches  feffile.  Calyx- fcates  linear-awl-ftiaped,  fpreading, 
reflexed.  A native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  8.  C.  bifrons.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI,  7.  Mart.  9.  Willd.  6.  (Eupatoria conyzoides  maxi- 
ma canadenfis;  Piuk.  aim.  141.  tab.  87.  fig.  4.)  “ Leaves 
©vate-oblong,  embracing  the  ftem,  ferrated,  wrinkled.”  Root 
thick,  fibrous.  Stems  feveral,  ere£l.  Leaves  rough.  Flowers 
yellow,  in  round  terminal  bunches.  A native  of  Canada, 
flowering  in  July.  Dillindl  from  Inula  bifrons.  9.  C.  bifo- 
liata.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  9.  Mart.  10.  Willd.  7.  (Eupatoria  co- 
nyzoides  integro  jacobseae  folio;  Pluk.  aim.  140.  tab.  177. 
fig.  1.  C.  axillaris ; Lam.?)  “Leaves  oval,  toothed;  pe- 
duncles two-leaved  ; brakes  oppofite  ;”  Linn.  “ Leaves 
cufpidate-toothed ; lower  ones  petioled,  roundifh  egg-fhaped ; 
upper  ones  feffile,  oblong,  wedge-fhaped  at  the  bafe;  racemes 
axillary,  leafy  a-t  the  bafe,  peduncled  ;”  Willd.  “ Leaves  in- 
verfely  egg-fhaped,  unequally  and  finely  toothed,  petioled  ; 
racemes  axillary,  leafy  at  the  bafe,  forming  a terminal  pa- 
nicle ;”  Lam.  Stan  a foot  and  half  or  two  feet  high, 
fimpie,  flightly  ftriated,  downy.  Leaves  alternate,  foft,  green, 
and  almoft  fmooth  above,  cinereous  and  downy  underneath. 
Flowers  fmall;  bradles  truly  alternate,  though  fome  feem 
oppofite  ; calyxes  villous,  reddifh;  Lam.  Defcribed  from  a 
dried  fpecimen  in  the  Herbarium  of  Commerfon.  In  fmaller 
{pecimens,  probably  the  growth  of  a poof  foil,  the  peduncles 
are  one-flowered,  with  oppofite  bradles.  In  larger  fpeci- 
mens  the  racemes  are  from  three  to  fix-flowered;  peduncled, 
furnifhed  with  two,  either  ©ppofite  or  alternate  bradles,  and 
fometimes  with  four  alternate  ones  ; bradles  oblong,  feffile, 
generally  entire ; Willd.  A native  of  the  Eaft  Indies  and 
the  Ifle  of  France.  12.  C.  pubigera.  Linn.  Mant.  113. 
Mart.  11.  Lam.  9.  Willd.  8.  Lour.  Cochinchin.  495. 
(Sonchu3  volubilis ; Rumpb.  Amb.  5.  299.  tab.  103.  fig. 
2.)  “ Leaves  oblong,  fomewhat  toothed,  nearly  feffile;  pe- 
duncles woolly,  about  two-flowered.”  Branches  with  a few 
fcattered  hairs.  Leaves  alternate,  wedge-fhaped  at  the  bafe, 
green  on  both  furfaces,  with  a few  fcattered  hairs,  not  fca- 
brous;  Linn.  Stem  fomewhat  fhrubby,  eight  feet  high, cy- 
lindrical, climbing,  branched.  Leaves  broad-lanceolate,  fome- 
what pubefcent,  fcattered,  petioled.  All  the  florets  irn- 
merfed  in  a fimpie  down;  Lour.  A'  native  of  the  Eaft  In- 
dies and  China.  11.  C.JlriEIa.  Willd.  13.  “ Leaves  linear- 
lanceolate,  attenuated  at  the  bafe,  quite  entire,  hairy;  flowers 
in  corymbs;  ftem  panicled,  ftifF.”  Root  annual.  Stem  a foot 
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and  half  high,  eredl;  branches  fhort,  ere  ft,  clofe  to  the 
ftem.  Leaves  alternate,  numerous,  an  inch  long,  obtufe,  with 
a point,  narrowed  at  the  bafe.  Corymbs  fmall,  faftigiate  at 
the  tops  of  the  branches.  Flowers  fmall;  down  reddifh. 
A native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  14.  C.  canefcens.  Linn.  jun. 
Sup.  367.  Mart.  5.  Willd.  18.  Thunb.  prod.  153.  (C.  pi- 
nifolia ; Lam.  iS.  Elichryfum  peregrinum  anguftifolium 
fiofeulis  fpadiceis  in  apices  crinitos  definentibus ; Seb.  Muf. 
1.38.)  “Leaves  linear,  ftiff,  folded  back  at  the  edges;  downy 
underneath;  panicle  faftigiate.”  Whole  plant  hoary.  Stem 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  high,  nearly  fimpie,  cylindrical, 
ftiff,  lateral  branches  fhort.  Leaves  three  inches  long,  a line 
broad.  Flowers  purple;  calyx  fhort;  feales  imbricated, 
lanceolate,  villous,  only  half  the  length  of  the  flowers;  down 
intermixed  with  the  florets  ; giving  the  flowers  a feathered 
appearance.  1 5.  C. oletefoiia.  Lam.  20.  Willd.  ij.  (C.  orb 
entalis  pumila  incana oletefolio  ; Tourn.  cor.  33.)  “ Leaves 
lanceolate,  attenuated  at  the  bafe,  obtufe,  downy;  corymb 
terminal;  ftem  fimpie.”  R.oot  perennial.  Stem  feven  or  eight 
inches  high,  ereft.  Leaves  not  an  inch  long,  three  or  four 
lines  broad,  fcattered.  Flowers  in  a clofe  faftigiate  corymb; 
peduncles  fcaly;  calyx  oblong;  feales  clofely  imbricated, 
egg-fhaped,  obtufe  ; down  reddifh,  longer  than  the  calyx. 
A native  of  America.  16.  C.  vifeofa.  Mart.  34.  Houft. 
MSS.  “ Leaves  egg-fhaped,  ferrated,  villous;  flowersaxil- 
lary and  terminal.”  Root  annual.  Whole  herb  vifeid.  Stem 
a foot  high,  branched.  Leaves  one  at  each  joint,  feffile. 
Flowers  white;  peduncles  {lender;  generally  three-flowered. 
Seeds  chaffy.  A native  of  La  Vera  Cruz.  17.  C.  mollis. 
Willd.  19.  “ Leaves  rhomboid-egg-fhaped,  nearly  feffile, 
toothed,  pubefcent,  tomentous  underneath  ; ftem  naked  up- 
wards ; flowers  in  a corymb.”  Branches  cylindrical,  ftriated. 
Leaves  an  inch  long,  very  white  underneath.  Corymb  termi- 
nal; branches  alternate,  few-flowered,  divaricated;  pedun- 
cles one-flowered;  calyx-fcales  linear-lanceolate;  down  long, 
fnow-white.  18.  C.  chenopodfolia.  Lam.  L2.  Willd  20. 
“Leaves  ovate-deltoid,  unequally  ferrated,  foft;  racemes  fhoit, 
terminating  the  ftem  and  branches.”  Stem  tomentous  up- 
wards. Leaves  alternate,  petioled,  tomentous  when  young* 
afterwards  nearly  fmooth.  Flowers  whitifh,  feffile,  four  or 
five  together  at  the  top  of  the  ftem  and  branches;  calyx- 
leaves  linear,  very  narrow,  tomentous,  almoft  equal;  bradles 
cloathed  with  fine  filky  decumbent  hairs.  A native  of  the 
Ifle  of  Bourbon.  There  is  a variety  with  broader,  roundifh- 
egg-fhaped  leaves,  a little  cut  at  the  bafe.  19.  C.  cinerea. 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  14.  Mart.  16.  Lam.  3.  Willd.  21.  (Senecio 
indica,  foliis  term’s  crenatis;  Burm.  Zeyl.  211.  tab.  96.  fig. 

1.  S.indicus  atriplicis  folio;  Mor.  Hift.  106.  tab.  17.  fig.  7. 
Olus  ferophinum;  Rumph.  6.  tab.  14.  fig.  1.)  “Leaves 
egg-fhaped,  flightly  crenate ; lower  ones  obtufe,  upper  ones 
acute;  panicles  naked,  terminal;”  Lam.  Root  annual.  Stem 
about  a foot  high,  {lender,  pubefcent.  Leaves  fmall,  rather 
diftant,  narrowed  into  a petiole,  cinereous-green,  whitifh  un- 
derneath. Flowers  purple,  fmall;  peduncles  branched,  at- 
moft  capillary;  calyx-fcales  acute;  down  white,  longer  than 
the  calyx.  A native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  20.  C .prolifera.  Lam- 
7,  Willd.  22.  (Sonchus  volubilis  Javanus;  Rumph.  5.  299. 
tab.  104.  1?)  “Branches  proliferous  at  the  top;  leaves 
egg-fhaped,  toothed-angular,  narrowed  into  a petiole;  eo- 
rymbs  clofe,  terminal.”  Branches  finely  ftriated,  full  of 
pith,  fcabrous,  producing  near  the  top  fome  fmaller  villous 
branches,  and  giving  the  plant  a proliferous  appearance. 
Leaves  fmall,  acute,  green,  and  almoft  fmooth  above,  hoary, 
and  cloathed  with  fhort  hairs  underneath.  Corymb  almoft 
feffile;  calyx-fcales  awl-fhaped,  down  white,  the  length  of 
the  calyx.  A native  of  the  ifland  of  Java.  21.  C.  hetero - 
phylla.  Lata.  8.  “ Some  of  the  leaves  a little  heart-fhaped ; 

others  . 
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mher»  rounder  ; flowers  panicled.”  Stem  about  a foot  and 
half  high,  branched,  finely  ftriated,  cloathed  with  very  fhort 
hairs.  Leaves  rather  fmall,  petieled,  cinereous  underneath. 
Flowers  fmall  ; calyx-fcales  acute,  purpliih  at  the  tip  ; 
down  white,  a little  longer  than  the  calyx.  A native  of  the 
Eail  Indies.  22.  C.  lacera.  Lam.  5.  Burnt.  Ind.  180. 
tab.  59.  fig.  1.  “Leaves  fomewhat  lyrate,  appearing  torn, 
down)  ; flowers  nodding. ” Stem  about  a foot  and  half  high, 
fimple,  cylindrical,  cottony.  Leaves  alternate,  obtufe  ;• 
lower  ones  petioled.  Flowers  in  a fmall  terminal  panicle  or 
raceme  ; peduncles  axillary,  very  fhort,  often  in  pairs  ; 
calyxes  \ Lous  ; fcak-s  imbricated,  very  narrow,  awl-fhaped  ; 
down  whitilh,  not  longer  than  the  calyx.  A native  of  Java. 
23.  C.  hirfuta . Linn.  Sp.  PI.  19.  Mart.  19.  Willd.  24. 
Burm.  Ind.  xSo.  Lour.  Cochinehin.  496.  “ Leaves  oval, 

quite  entire,  fcabrous,  hirlute  underneath.”  Stem  a foot 
high,  upright,  fimple,  cylindrical,  hairy.  Leaves  fcattered, 
fomewhat  acute,  fometimes  edged  with  very  minute  teeth. 
Flowers  yeilow,  crowded,  terminal  ; calyx  fhort,  hairy.  A 
native  of  Java,  China,  and  Cochinchina.  24.  C. pauciflora. 
Willd.  23.  “ Leaves  lanceolate-obovate,  attenuated  above 

and  below,  fmooth,  fcabrous  underneath,  ferrated;  branches 
one-flowered.”  Foot  annual.  Stem  from  half  a foot  to  a 
foot  and  half  high,  eredl,  llriated,  a little  branched  towards 
the  top.  Leaves  an  inch  and  half  long,  green.  Flowers 
large,  folitary,  terminating  the  branches ; calyx-fcales  awl- 
fhaped  ; down  fcabrous.  A native  of  Africa,  about  the 
river  Senegal.  25.  C.  agyptiaca.  Mart.  27.  Wilid.  26. 
Hort.  Kew.  3.  183.  (Erigeron  segyptiacum  ; Linn.  Mant. 

1 1 2.  E.  ierratum.  Fotfk.  segyp.  148.  C.  capitata  five 
globofa  ; Bocc.  Sic.  13.  tab.  7.  fig.  B.  Morif.  hilt.  3.  114. 
tab.  20.  fig.  14.  Jacobasa  segyp.  fol.  glauco  coronopi ; 
Boerh.  lugdb.  99.)  “ Leaves  obJong-fpatulate,  toothed, 

hairy  ; flowers  in  fomewhat  globular  panicles  ; calyx-fcales 
awl-fhaped,  foft.”  Root  annual.  Stem  a foot  and  half 
high,  erttft,  fomewhat  ftriated,  green,  pubefeent,  a little 
vifeid.  Leaves  alternate,  feflile,  fcarcely  half  embracing  the 
Item,  rather  obtufe.  Flowers  yellow,  terminal,  four  or  five 
together,  on  purpliih  peduncles ; calyx  roundilh  ; feales 
awl-lhaped;  florets  minute;  thofe  of  the  circumference 
numerous  ; piltils  yellow,  quickly  vanifhing,  furroanding 
the  difle  with  a broad  downy  ring.  A native  of  Sicily  and 
Egypt.  2 6.  C.  Gouanu  Linn.  Mant.  469.  Willd.  27. 
(Erigeron  Gouani  ; Jacq.  Hort.  3.  43.  tab.  79.)  “ Leaves 
lanceolate,  ferrated  near  the  top,  fcabrous  at  the  edges  ; 
lower  ones  inverfely  egg-fhaped  ; flowers  cluftered  ; calyx- 
fcales  lanceolate,  membranous  at  the  margin.”  Stem  a foot 
high,  fimple,  with  a few  eredl  hairs.  Leaves  alternate,  half 
embracing  the  ftem,  even- furfaced.  Flowers  panicled  ; 

calyx  roundilh,  imbricated;  feales  fqpooth,  convex,  clofe; 
florets  of  the  circumference  apetalous,  more  numerous  than 
thofe  of  the  difle ; ftigma  bifid,  oblong.  A native  of  the 
Canary  Iflands.  27.  C.  fenegalenfis . Willd.  28.  “ Leaves 
oblong,  inverfely  egg-fhaped,  toothed  ; teeth  near  the  bafe  ; 
deeper  flowers  in  fom&what  of  a clofe  corymb.”  Stem  ftriated, 
hairy,  hifpid.  Leaves  feflile,  fcabrous  on  both  furlaces  with 
callous  points ; lower  ones  an  inch  long.  Flowers  at  the 
top  of  the  ftem  ; calyx-fcales  linear-lanceolate,  fcabrous. 
A native  of  Africa,  about  the  river  Senegal.  28.  C.  dentata. 
Willd.  29.  “ Leaves  lanceolate,  embracing  the  ftem,  dilated 

at  the  bafe,  pubefeent,  toothed  ; branchlets  one-flowered  ; 
peduncles  elongated;  ftem  hairy.”  Stem  cylindrical,  branched. 
Leaves  an  inch  long.  Flowers  on  long  peduncles  ; calyx- 
fcales  linear-awl-fhaped,  fcabrous  ; lower  ones  ciliated.  A 
native  of  Africa  about  the  river  Senegal.  29.  C.  villofa. 
Willd.  30.  “ Leaves  lanceolate,  embracing  the  ftem, 

dilated  at  the  bafe,  villous,  ferrated ; branehlets  one-flowered ; 
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ftem  villous.”  But  little  different  from  the  preceding.  30.  C 
aurita , Linn.  jun.  Sup.  367.  Mart  24.  Lam.  17.  Willd. 
31.  “ Leaves  toothed  ; root-ones  fmoothifh,  inverfely 

egg-fhaped  ; ftem  ones  oblong,  pubefeent,  fomewhat  pin- 
natifid  at  the  bafe;  ftem  panicled  ; calyx-fcales  awl  fhaped ; 
oxiter  ones  hairy.”  Root  annual.  Stem  a foot  high,  eredl, 
red,  hairy  ; branches  eredl,  fimple.  Root-leaves  marked 
with  red  veins,  widely  ferrated,  and  crenated  between  the 
ferratures ; fttm-leaves  fomewhat  lanceolate,  foft;  ferrated 
near  the  top  ; finuated  in  the  middle  ; fomewhat  pinnated 
at  the  bottom  ; ferrate-toothed  along  the  whole  margin  ; 
pinna:  two  or  three  on  each  fide,  fpreading.  Flowers  white, 
fmall;  thofe  of  the  circumference  linear;  piftils  longer, 
eredt.  A native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  31.  C.  guineenjis. 
Willd.  32.  “ Leaves  toothed  ; root-ones  fcabrous,  inverfely 

egg-fhaped  ; thofe  of  the  ftem  lanceolate,  villous,  fomewhat 
pinnatifid'  at  the  bafe  ; ftem  panicled  ; flowers  in  corymbs  ; 
calyx-fcales  lanceolate  ; outer  ones  villous.”  Root  annual. 
Stem  a foot  and  half  or  two  feet  high,  eredl,  villous.  Root- 
leaves  an  inch  and  half  or  two  inches  long,  obtufe,  remotely 
ferrated;  lower  ftem-leaves  inverfely  egg-ftiaped,  an  inch, 
long,  widely-toothed,  deeply  auriculate-toothed  at  the  bafe; 
thofe  of  the  branches  half  an  inch  long,  lanceolate,  villous, 
toothed,  fomewhat  pinnatifid  at  the  bafe  ; teeth  profound; 
teeth  of  the  bafe  quite  entire,  rot  ferrated  as  in  the  preced- 
ing. Flowers  in  a terminal  corymb;  calyx-fcales  lanceolate, 
acute  ; outer  ones  fhorter,  villous.  Nearly  allied  to  the 
preceding,  but  differs  in  the  form  of  the  calyx,  and  the 
teeth  of  the  lower  leaves.  A native  of  Guinea.  32.  C. 
amplecicaulis . Lam.  10.  Willd.  35.  “ Leaves  lanceolate, 

neariy  embracing  the  ftem,  fomewhat  toothed,  hairy  ; ftem 
branched,  divaricated  ; peduncles  one-flowered.”  Root 
annual.  Stem  from  haif  a foot  to  a foot  high.  Root  leaves 
inverfely  egg-fhaped,  toothed  ; thofe  of  the  ftem  oblong  or 
lanceolate,  remotely  toothed,  almoft  entire  towards  the  top  of 
the  branches.  Flowers  refembling  thofe  of  C.  aurita;  pedun- 
cles axillary,  folitary,  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  half  long.  A 
native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  33.  C.  olliqua.  Willd.  34, 
(Erigeron  obliquum  ; Linn.  Mant.  572.)  “ Leaves  egg- 
fhaped,  nearly  embracing  the  ftem,  finely  toothed,  oblique  ; 
ftem  much  branched : peduncles  one-flowered.”  Root 
annual.  Stem  three  inches  long,  eredl,  cylindrical,  hairy. 
Leaves  alternate,  veined,  not  wrinkled,  fragi!,  befet  with  a 
few  fcattered  hairs.  Flowers  yellow,  folitary,  numerous; 
calyx  cylindrical,  pubefeent;  feales  numerous,  equal,  awl- 
fhaped,  approximate  ; florets  of  the  circumference  fcarcely 
confpicuous,  numerous ; ftigmas  of  the  difk  eredl,  of  the 
circumference  fpreading.  A native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 
34.  C.  orientalis.  Willd.  35.  (C.  orientals  Afteris  attici 

folio  ; Tourn.  Cor.  33.)  “ Leaves  fcabrous,  ferrated  ; 

lower  ones  inverfely  egg-fhaped,  petioled;  upper  ones  lan- 
ceolate, feflile  ; flowers  terminal,  cluftered.”  Root  peren- 
nial. Stem  cylindrical,  ftriated,  hifpid-fcabrous,  branched 
at  the  upper  part ; branches  fhort,  fimple.  Flowers  yel- 
low, crowded,  in  a fort  of  corymb  at  the  top  of  the  ftem 
and  branches ; calyx-fcales  awl-fhaped.  A native  of  Arme- 
nia. 35.  C.  ficula.  Willd.  36.  (Erigeron  fxculum  ; Linn. 
C.  Aetna  annua,  foliis  atro-virentibus ; Boc.  Sic.  62.  tab. 
31.  fig.  4.  Morif.  hift.  3.  1 15.  tab.  20.  fig.  28.  Pluk. 
phyt.  168.  fig.  2.)  “ Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  fcabrous, 

nearly  entire,  revolute  at  the  edges  ; ftem  panicled  ; pedun- 
cles one-flowered,  leafy ; lower  calyx-fcales  lax.”  Root 
annual.  Stems  red.  Flowers  fmall;  peduncles  covered  with 
minute  linear,  recurved  leaves.  In  other  refpedis  refembling 
erigeron  graveolens,  but  without  a ray.  Allied  alfo  to 
inula  pulicaris.  A native  of  Sicily  and  the  fouth  of  France. 
36.  C .feetida.  Willd,  5 7.  (Erigeron  feetidum.  Linn.  Senecio 

africanus 
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africattus  pevennis  ; Pink.  aim.  .',’43.  tab.  22,3.  fig-  3) 

“ Leaves  * linear,  attenuated  at  the  bafe,  mucronate;  co- 
rymbs peduncled,  clofe,  terminal.”  Root  perennial,  too 
nearly  allied  to  inula  foetida,  but  has  no  ray.  A native  of 
Africa.  37.  C.  pungens.  Lam.  2>.  Willd  38.  (C.  mem- 

phitica  ; Vaill.  a£t.  1719.  p.  301.)  “ Leaves  tricufpidate, 

awl  fhaped,  pungent  5 Item  panicled,  angular,  fmocth.” 
Stem  a foot  high,  branched.  Leaves  alternate,  diflant ; two 
lateral  fegments  very  (hurt.  Flowers  yellow,  large,  folitary, 
terminal  ; calyx  top-fnaptd  or  oblong,  imbricated  ; fcales 
egg-fhaped,  fmooth  ; inner  ones  mucronate;  down  reddilh, 
the* length  of  the  calyx.  A native  of  Egypt,  about  Grand 
Cairo. 

* * Stems  Jhrubly. 

38.  C.  faxatilis.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  a.  Mart.  4-  Lam.  23. 
"Willd.  40.  (Helichryfo  fylveflvi  fimilis ; Bauh.  Prod. 
123.  FlichVyfum  fylveflre  latifolium ; Tourn.  452.  He- 
lijhryfum  capitulis  fingularibils  brevibus  ; Mor.  Lift.  3. 
87.  H.  faxatiie  ; Bocc.  Muf.  142.  tab.  104.  Chry- 
focome  latifolia  major ; Barrel.  Ic.  425.)  “ Leaves 
linear,  fomewhat  toothed ; peduncles  very  long,  one-flower- 
ed.” Root  perennial.  Stems  about  a foot  high,  (lender, 
branched,  cottony,  a little  procumbent  when  young.  Leaves 
an  inch  and  half  long,  two  lines  broad,  green  above,  whitifh 
underneath.  Flowers  yellow,  foljtary,  on  long  peduncles ; 
calyx-fcales  oblong,  fomewhat  fcarious  at  the  tip,  lax.  A 
native  of  Spain,  Italy,  the  Sopth  of  France,  Palefbne,  &c. 
39.  C .rupejlris.  Linn.  Mant.  313.  Mart.  6.  Wilid.  41. 
(C.  faxatilis  /3.  Lam.  C.  tomentofa  ; Forfk.  JEgyp.  75.) 

“ Leaves  fpatulate,  fomewhat  toothed,  downy  ; pe- 
duncles elongated,  one -flowered.”  Very  like  the  pre- 
ceding, but  the  flowering  flems  have  axillary  branches  of 
fm filer  leaves.  Leaves  broader,  fhorter,  more  obtufe,  all  ex- 
cept the  lowermolt  white  on  both  fides.  Flowers  yellow ; 
peduncles  fhorter  and  thicker,  with  one  or  two  lanceolate, 
net  brillle- fhaped,  bradles  ; calyx  fcales  not  acute  and  patu- 
lous, but  rather  obtufe  and  cloftly  imbricated  ; outer  ones 
egg-fhaped,  brown  at  the  tip  ; middle  ones  linear,  obtufe, 
with  a brown  line  on  the  back.  A native  of  Arabia.  40. 
C . fordida.  Linn.  Mant.  466.  Mart.  3.  Lam.  22.  Willd. 
39.  (Guaphalium  fordidum ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  Elichry- 
fum  fylveftre  anguftifolium,  capitulis  conglobatis ; Bauh. 
pin.  264.  Staechus  citrina  fpuria,  longioribus  folds  ; Bar. 
Ic.  3 <58.  & 277.)  “ Leaves  linear,  quite  entire  ; peduncles 

long,  three-flowered.”  Nearly  allied  to  C.  faxatilis.  Stem 
rtfembling  that  of  lavender,  about  a foot  high,  (lender, 
cottony.  Leaves  very  narrow,  foft,  cottony,  whitifh. 
Flowers  fmtll ; peduncles  long,  flender,  cottony  ; calyxes 
conic  ; fcales  imbricated,  a little  fcarious  at  the  tip.  A 
native  of  the  South  of  France  and  Italy.  41.  C.  ericoides. 
Lam.  31.  Willd.  43.  “Leaves  linear,  revolute,  downy 
underneath  ; flowers  globular,  folitary,  terminating  the 
branches.”  Stem  much  branched  ; branches  downy  near 
the  top.  Leaves  refembling  thofe  of  phylica  ericoides, 
fmall,  numerous,  approximate,  fcattered,  fpreading.  Flowers 
at  the  top  of  the  lateral  branches,  which  are  fo  difpofed  as  to 
give  the  flems  the  appearance  of  being  covered  with  flowers  ; 
calyx-fcales  linear,  fcarccly  imbricated  ; outer  ones  downy 
on  the  back  ; down  reddifh.  A native  of  Peru.  42.  C. 
thy  nicies.  Lam.  42.  Ulus.  PI.  697.  fig.  5.  Willd.  44. 
“ Leaves  embracing  the  (fern,  egg-fhaped,  acute,  keeled, 
compreffed,  imbricated  in  two  rows ; flowers  folitary,  feffile, 
lateral.”  A very  Angular  plant  in  the  form  and  difpofition 
of  its  leaves,  wich  fomewhat  of  the  habit  of  a Thuia.  Stem 
a foot  and  half  high,  cylindrical,  cottonv  towards  the  fum- 
ihit  ; branches  in  two  rows,  gradually  diminifhmg  in  length 
from  the  bottom  of  the  ftem  to  the  top.  Leaves  fmall,  nu- 
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merous,  concave,  villous  on  the  infid?.  Flowers  axillary ; 
calyx-fcales  few,  oblong,  fmooth  and  even  ; down  reddifh. 

A native  of  Peru,  found  by  Jofeph  J'uffieu.  43.  C.  cupref- 
f formic.  Lam.  4.3.  111.  PI.  697.  fig.  3.  Willd.  43. 

“ Whole  plant  fmooth  ; leaves  minute,  inverlely  egg-fhaped, 
keeled,  imbiicattd  in  four  rows  ; flowers  folitary,  terminal.” 

A plant  as  Angular  as  the  preceding,  with  the  habit  and  fo- 
liage of  a cyprefs,  and  the  flowers  of  an  Athanafia.  Stem 
rather  thick,  fliff,  flender  branched.  Leaves  thickly  cover- 
ing the  branches.  Flowers  yellow,  folitary,  feffile  ; calyx 
cylindrical;  fcales  imbricated,  obtufe,  inner  ones  the  longell. 
Found  by  Commerfon  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  44.  C. 
lycopcides.  Lam.  44.  111.  PI.  697.  fig.  2.  Willd.  46. 

“ Leaves  awl-fhaped,  imbricated,  prefled  clofe  to  the 
branches;  flowers  folitary , terminal.”  A fhrub  fix  or  (even 
inches  high.  Stem  fliff;  branches  erect,  generally  fafcicu- 
lated  fo  as  to  refemble  lycopodium  felago.  Leaves  three 
lines  long,  fmooth,  convex  at  the  back,  with  two  lateral  fur- 
rows. Flowers  white  or  lemon-coloured,  feffile;  calyx- 
fcales  imbricated,  fimilar  to  the  leaves  but  fmaller ; down 
white,  twilled  and  appearing  curled.  Found  by  Commerfon 
in  the  Ifle  of  Bourbon.  45.  C . bryoides.  Lam. 43.  Willd. 
47.  “ Proftrate  ; leaves  linear,  crowded,  hoary  underneath  ; 

branchlets  terminated  with  a fi-ffitle  flower.”  A fmall  fhrub. 
Stem  divided  into  numerous,  fliort,  procumbent  branches, 
throwing  out  fibrous  roots;  branches  ere£t,  in  clofe  tufts 
fomewhat  in  the  manner  of  a Bryum.  Leaves  fmall,  numer- 
ous, placed  very  near  each  other,  green  above,  whitifh  and 
cottony  underneath.  Flowers  yellow,  folitary;  calyx  al- 
moll  cylindrical,  containing  from  fix  to  eight  florets;  fcales 
imbricated,  oblong  ; down  the  length  of  the  calyx.  Found 
by  Commerfon  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  46.  C.  lineari - 
folia.  Lam.  49.  Wiild.  48.  “ Smooth  ; leaves  linear, 
nearly  entire,  narrowed  towards  the  bafe;  racemes  fhovt, 
leafy,  terminal.”  A fmall  much-branched  fhrub  ; branches 
flender,  leafy  towards  the  top,  (lightly  flriated.  Leaves  an 
inch  long,  two  lines  broad.  Flowers  ftffile  or  nearly  fo  ; 
calyx  oblong,  imbricated  ; inner  fcales  linear-lanceolate, 
white  and  fcarious  at  the  edges  ; down  reddifh,  the  length  of 
the  calyx.  A native  of  the  Ifle  of  Bourbon.  47.  C.  punc- 
tata. Willd.  49.  “ Leaves  linear,  acuminate,  attenuated  at 

the  bafe,  flightly  marked  with  concave  dots  ; peduncles  very- 
long.,  one  flowered.”  Branches  cylindrical,  flrtated,  fmooth. 
Leaves  an  inch  and  half  long,  alternate,  crowded,  fomewhat 
flefhy,  rather  fcabrous,  quite  entire  and  feabreus  at  the 
edges.  Peduncles  at  leaft  half  a foot  long,  folitary  or  in 
pairs,  befet  with  awl-fhaped  diflant  fcales  ; calyx-fcales 
lanceolate,  acute  ; down  reddifh.  A native  of  Chili.  48. 
C.  canarienfs.  Willd.  30.  “ Leaves  linear,  attenuated  at 

the  bate,  rather  obtufe,  ferrated ; corymbus  terminal.” 
Branches  cylindrical;  younger  ones  pubefeent.  I. eaves  al- 
ternate, crowded,  fpreading,  green  on  both  furfaces,  fome- 
what fcabrous.  Flowers  yellow;  peduncles  fcaly  ; x- 
fcales  oblong,  clofely  imbricated.  A native  of  the  Canaries. 
49.  C.  incana.  Willd.  31.  (Erigeron  incanum  ; Vahl. 
Sytr.b.  1.  72.)  “ Leaves  linear,  attenuated  at  the  bafe, 

fomewhat  toothed,  downy  ; corymbus  terminal.”  Bra?ic!:es 
downy.  Leaves  feffile,  approximate,  rather  acute,  a little 
revolute  at  the  margin.  Corymbs  many-flowered ; calyx- 
fcales  Inear,  fomewhat  villous ; down  ferruginous,  longer 
than  the  calyx.  A native  of  Arabia  Felix.  30.  C.  inti- 
loides.  Mart.  23.  Wiild.  32.  Hort.  Kew.  3.  1S2. 
(Chryfocoma  dichotoma  ; Linn.  jun.  Supp.  339.  Jarq.  Ic. 
Rar.  1.  tab.  1 7 1. ) “ Leaves  wedge-fhaped-linear,  obtufe, 

crcnate-toolhed,  fmooth;  anthers  two- bridled  ” Stem  fmooth, 
proliferous,  dichotomoufly  branched.  Leaves  rather  fhort, 
a little  obtufe,  fomewhat  fcabrous,  with  minute  points. 

Flowers 
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Flowers  yellow,  in  terminal  Ample  corymbs ; peduncles  hir- 
fute ; bracles  awl-ftiaped  ; calvx  purplilh.  A native  of 
rocky  ground  in  the  ifLnd  of  Teneriffe.  51.  C.  tomentofa. 
Mart.  31.  Mill.  Didl.  Houft.  MSS.  “ Leaves  oblong- 
Cgg-fliaped,  downy,  cinereous  underneath,  flowers  termina', 
on  branching  peduncles.”  Stan  ten  or  twelve  feet  high, 
much  branched.  leaves  alternate,  on  (hort  petioles.  Flowers 
white,  in.  loofe  unilateral  fpikes.  A native  of  La  Vera  Cruz 
in  New  Spain.  52.  C.  chryfocomoides.  Willd.  53 . Des- 
font.  At!.  2.  2 69.  tab.  232.  “ Leaves  linear,  quite  emire, 

villous;  hairs  prefled  c'ofe  ; peduncles  leafy,  one-flowered.” 
Whole  plant  cinereous  green,  cloathed  with  fhort  foft  hairs 
preffed  ciofe  to  the  fuvface.  Stems  a foot  and  half  high, 
(lender,  branched.  Leaves  fpreading.  Flowers  in  loofe 
panicles,  on  filiform  peduncles  ; calyx  ovate-cylindrical, 
feales  linear,  awl-fhaped,  imbricated,  pubefeent,  membranous 
at  the  edges  ; florets  of  the  circumference  very  final',  fcarcely 
confpicuous,  without  teeth.  A native  of  Barbary.  53.  C. 
coronopus.  Lam.  35.  Willd.  54.  “ Vifcid  leaves  linear- 

lanceolate,  ferrated  Lrralures  oblong, turned  upwards;  flowers 
globular  in  terminal  corymbs.”  54.  C.  glutinofa.  Lam.  32. 
“ Leaves  lanceolate,  ferrated,  green  on  both  furfaces  ; vifcid 
when  young.”  A fhrub  four  or  five  feet  high,  fmooth. 
Branches  Inx,  cylindrical,  (lightly  ftriated,  leafy  towards  the 
fumrnit.  Leaves  ev  . r-green,  pi  tioled,  acute,  Paining.  Flowers 
yehow,  numerous,  fmall,  in  a compound  terminal  corymb  ; 
calyx  roundifh,  imbricated  with  egg-(h?ped  feales  ; florets  of 
the  circumference  very  fmall;  down  white,  (hort.  A native 
of  the  Ifle  of  France.  35'  C.  appcndiculata.  Lam.  31. 
Willd.  66.  “ Leaves  lanceolate,  ierrated,  downy  under- 

neath, appendicled  at  the  bafe.”  Branches  tubercled,  cot- 
teny  tpwards  the  fuunmt.  leaves  near  four  inches  long, 
about  an  inch  broad,  green  above,  cottony  and  wlmifh  under- 
neath, furnifhed  at  the  bale  with  fome  narrow  appendages 
which  are  decurrent  along  the  petiole.  Flowers  yellow, 
numerous,  in  a compound  terminal  corymb  ; peduncles  and 
calyx  cottony  ; bradles  at  the  divifions  of  the  peduncles 
linear.  Found  by  Commerfon  in  the  Ifle  of  Bourbon.  56. 
C .fal'ic'ifol'ia.  Mart  32.  Lam.  33.  Willd.  55.  “Leaves 
linear  lanceolate,  quite  entire,  revolute  at  the  edges,  at- 
tenuated upwards  and  downwards,  downy  underneath, 
corymb  terminal,  compound.”  Branches  cylindrical,  tu- 
bercled ; younger  ones  downy.  Leaves  refembling  thofe 
of  Saiix  viminaiis,  two  inches  long,  alternate,  petioled. 
Corymb  divaricated;  peduncles  dswny  ; calyxes  cylindrical, 
imbricated  ; outer  feales  egg-fnaped,  pubefeent  ; inner  ones 
longer,  linear,  fmooth.  There  is  a variety  with  very  nar- 
row, almoft  filiform  leaves.  37.  C.  laurifolia.  Lam.  34. 
Willd.  56.  “ Leaves  oblong- ianceolate,  narrowed  at  the 

bafe  into  a petiole,  nearly  entire  ; corymb  t-rminal,  com- 
pound, fpreading.”  A very  large  f.  b.  Branches  cylin- 
dhcal,  almoft  fmooth,  leafy  on  their  upper  part.  Leaves 
about  fix  inches  long,  rather  more  than  an  inch  broad, 
fcattered,  (lightly  pubefeent,  fometimes  (lightly  . icnulate. 
Flowers  numerous,  globular  ; peduncles  cloathed  with 
(hort,  woolly  hairs  ; caiyx-Lales  ovate-lanceolate,  almoft 
fmooth  ; down  reddifh.  Found  by  Comm  rfon  in  the  Ifle 
of  Bourbon.  It  feems  to  have  fome  affinity  with  Baccharis 
arborea  of  Linnseus.  There  is  a variety  with  fmooth  leaves 
broader  at  the  top,  fmaller  flowers  and  longer  down,  which 
perhaps  may  prove  a diftindt  fpeeies.  58.  C.  unijlora.  Mart. 
38.  Mill.  Houft.  MSS.  “ Leaves  lanceolate,  acute,  feffile  ; 
flowers  foiitary,  lateral,  calyxes  coloured.”  Stem  eight  or 
ten  feet  high,  with  numerous,  long1,  (lender  branches. 
Leaves  three  inches  long,  three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad 
in  the  middle.  Leaves  growing  ciofe  to  the  Hems  of  the 
fmaller  branches.  Flowers  white,  with  a purple  calyx, 
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fitting  ciofe  to  the  bafe  of  the  leaves,  one  at  each  joint  of 
the  branch.  A native  cf  Cart’nagena  in  New  Spain.  59. 
C.  purpurafeens.  Mart.  42.  Wiild.  9.  Swartz,  prod.  112. 
(C.  odorata  minor  ; Brown.  Jam.  318.  C.  major  odorata  ; 
Sloan.  Hill.  1.  238.  tab.  138.  fig.  1.)  <f  Leaves  ovate-lan- 
ceolate, ferrated,  lomewhat  downy  ; item  fomewhat  herba- 
ceous, fur.]*  e below,  corymbous  above  ; flowers  egg- 
fhiped.”  Stem  four  or  live  feet  high  (fixteen  or  twenty 
inches  ; Brown.)  Leaves  on  the  (lent  an  1 lower  branches 
four  inches  long,  one  inch  broad  in  the  middle,  on  (hort  pe- 
tioles ; on  the  upper  branches  much  narrower,  acute.  Flow- 
ers purple,  in  round  terminal  bunches.  A native  of  Ja- 
maica. 60.  C.  trinervis.  Mart.  37.  Lam.  13.  Willd.  10. 
“ Leaves  egg-fliaped,  fmooth,  three-nerved,  quite  entire, 
feffile  ; flowers  in  terminal  fpikes ; ftem  fhrubby.”  Mill. 
“ Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  quite  entire,  fmooth,  three- 
nerved  ; ftem-leaves  alternate,  t'nofe  of  the  branches  nearly 
oppoflte.”  Lam.  Stem  fix  or  feven  feet  high,  dividing 
into  feveral  woody  branches.  Flowers  white.  Sent  by 
Robert  Millar  from  Carthagena  in  New  Spain.  Miller. 
Stem  fmooth,  leafy,  full  of  pith,  with  numerous  lateral 
and  axillary  branches.  Leaves  acute,  on  very  (hort  pe- 
tioles. Flowers  in  a naked,  moderate  (ized,  panicle  at  the 
fummit  of  the  ftem  and  branches  ; calyx  fmooth,  imbricated 
with  egg- draped  feales  ; down  reddifh,  longer  than  the  ca- 
lyx. Found  by  Commerfon  in  Brazil.  It  perhaps  may  be 
doubted  whether  Millar’s  be  the  fame  plant.  61.  C . ferru- 
lata.  Lam,  14.  Wiild.  u.  “Leaves  ovate-lanceolate, 
broader  at  the  bafe,  acutely  ferrated,  petioled,  nearly 
fmooth  ; corymbs  branched,  terminal.”  Stem  two  or  three 
feet  high,  hard,  fuli  of  pith,  cylindrical,  almoft  fmooth, 
branched.  Leaves  alternate,  acute,  three-nerved.  Calyx 
fmooth,  imbricated  ; down  reddifh.  A native  of  Brazil. 
62.  C.  madagafcar'ietifis.  Lam.  15.  Wiild.  12.  “ Leaves 

lanceolate-linear,  dillantly  ferrated,  fmooth  ; panicle  cy« 
mous,  lax,  terminal.”  Leaves  three  or  four  inches  long, 
four  or  five  lines  broad,  eredt,  quite  fmooth,  on  fhort  pe- 
tioles. Flowers  fmall ; calyx  ihort,  fmooth,  imbricated  ; 
down  reddifh.  A native  of  Midagafcar.  63.  C.  Candida. 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  j 2 . Mart.  13.  Lam.  J9.  Willd.  16. 
(C.  cretica  fruticofa,  folio  molli  candidiffi-r o ; Tourn. 
Cor.  33.  C,  faxatilis  folio  filaginis  ; Buxb.  Cent.  2.  23. 
tab.  17.  Jacobtea  cretica  Incana  ; Barr.  Ic.  217.)  “Leaves 
egg-fnaped,  downy  ; flowers  crowded  ; peduncles  lateral 
and  terminal.”  "Whole  plant  white  and  cottony.  Stem 
fomewhat  flmtbby,  fix, inches  high  or  more,  rather  (lender, 
eredl,  cylindrical.  Leaves  on  long  petioles,  entire,  loft. 
Flowers  purple;  peduncles  one,  two,  or  three- flowered  ; 
bracles  oblong,  feffile,  fituated  juft  beiow  the  calyx  ; calyx 
(hort,  imbricated  ; feales  oblong,  lanceolate,  lax.  A na- 
tive of  the  ifland  of  Candia.  Linnaeus  mentions  a rayed  va- 
riety. 64.  C.  verbafoifalia.  Willd.  lj.  (C.  verbafei  foliis 
ferratis  ; Tourn.  luft.  435.  After  tomentofus  luteus  ver- 
bafei folio  ; B cc.  Sic.  60.  tab  31.  fig.  2.  After  ragufinus; 
Zann.  Hift.  33.)  “ Leaves  egg  fhaped,  petioled,  crenate, 
obtufe,  downy,  wrinkled  with  veins ; peduncles  one-flow- 
ered, foiitary,  terminal  and  axillary,  thickened  upwards.” 
Stems  like  thofe  of  C.  Candida.  Leaves  an  inch,  or  an  inch 
and  half  long,  on  long  petioles.  Flowers • vellow.  In 
other  refpedL  fimilar  to  the  preceding.  A native  of  Sicily, 
Greece,  and  Armenia.  65.  C.  L/lfamfcra.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
33.  Mart.  13.  Lam.  ij.  Willd.  18.  (C.  odorata  ; Rumph. 
A-mb.  6.  tab.  24.  fig.  1.)  “ Leaves  oblong-lanceolate-, 

doubly  toothed,  acute,  downy  underneath,  wrinkled  with 
veins  ; petioles  toothed  ; corymb  terminal,  divaricated.” 
Stem  from  four  to  fix  feet  high,  branched.  Leaves  large, 
profoundly  toothed  at  the  bale,  where  they  appear  pinna- 
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tifid,  very  foft ; upper  ones  entire.  Flowers  in  terminal  p-a- 
n ic led  racemes;  peduncles  and  calyx  cloathed  with  a fine, 
whitifh  cottony  down  ; calyx-fcales  narrow,  awl-fhaped  ; 
down  reddifh,  longer  than  the  calyx.  A native  of  the  Eaft 
Indies.  It  has  an  aromatic  fmell,  refembling  that  of  fage. 
66.  C.  cbh’.enjls.  Linn  Sp.  PI.  16.  Mart.  18.  Lam.  4. 
Willd.  23.  Lour.  Cochin.  496.  Burm.  lnd.  179.  (Senecio 
amboinicus ; Rttmph.  Amb.  6.  36.  tab.  14-  fig1’  2-) 

“ Leaves  lanceolate-egg-lhaped,  reflex-ferrated,  downy  un- 
derneath; flowers  terminal,  cluftered.”  Stem  fomewhat 
fhrubby,  four  feet  high,  eredf,  cylindrical,  fmooth, 
branched  at  the  top.  Leaves  hardifh,  petioled,  alternate. 
Flowers  yellow,  peduncled,  terminal.  Receptacle  fomewhat 
villous.  Lour.  Flowers  feldom  more  than  three  together. 
Linn.  The  plant  dcfcribed  by  La  March,  which  is  culti- 
vated in  the  Paris  garden,  has  a flem  only  a foot  high,  and 
biueilh  purple  flowers.  In  other  refpefts  it  correfponds 
with  the  above  dc-fcription.  67.  C.  corymbofa.  Mart.  33. 
Mill.  Houft.  MSS.  “ Arborefcent  ; leaves  lanceolate  ; 
flowers  in  terminal  corymbs,  on  branching  peduncles.” 
Stem  fourteen  or  fixteen  feet  high,  divided  at  the  top  into 
many  woody  branches.  Leaves  alternate,  on  fhort  petioles. 
Flowers  white.  Sent  by  Dr.  Ron  (Ion  from  La  Vera  Cruz  in 
New  Spain.  68.  C.  baccharis.  Mart.  41.  “ Leaves  ovate- 

oblong,  obtufe,  ferrated,  half  embracing  the  flem  ; flow- 
ers in  terminal  corymbs.”  Stem  ten  or  twelve  feet  high, 
fending  out  many  ffrong  woody  branches.  Flowers  purple. 
A native  of  Campeachy.  69.  C .tortuofa.  Linn.  Hort.  Clif. 
405.  Mart.  12.  Willd.  57.  “ Stem  crooked ; leaves 

ovate-oblong,  quite  entire  ; racemes  reflexed.”  Branches 
fomewhat  hirfute,  filiated,  Ample.  Leaves  veined,  feabrous 
oh  both  furfaces,  on  very  fbor't  petioles.  Flowers  in  Am- 
ple, fhort,  terminal,  and  axillary  racemes,  alternate,  feflile, 
turned  upwards;  calyx  roundifh,  imbricated;  fcales  egg- 
fhaped,  inner  ones  lanceolate  ; down  fetaceous,  fafligiate. 
A native  of  La  Vera  Cruz.  70.  C.  fcandens.  Mart.  36. 
Mill.  Houft.  MSS.  “ Leaves  lanceolate,  feabrous,  nerved, 
ftflile  ; racemes  recurved  ; flowers  afeending  ; peduncles  la- 
teral ; ftem  climbing.”  Stem  fourteen  or  fixteen  feet  high, 
much-branched.  Leaves  the  fize  of  thofe  of  the  bay  tree, 
and  full  as  thick  in  their  texture.  Flowers  white,  in  long 
unilateral  racemes.  A native  of  I. a Vera  Cruz.  71.  C. 
rigida.  Mart.  43.  Willd.  58.  Swartz.  Prod.  1 13.  “ Leaves 
petioled,  inverfely  egg-fhaped,  entire,  feabrous,  veined  un- 
derneath ; fpikes  zig-zag ; flowers  unilateral,  in  pairs.” 
A native  of  Jamaica.  72.  C.  amygdalina.  Lam.  38. 
“ Leaves  petioled,  ovate-lanceolate,  ferrated,  fomewhat 
downy  ; flowers  in  a terminal  corymb.”  Leaves  refem- 
biing  thofe  of  the  almond-tree,  much  veined  underneath. 
Calyx  almoft  fmooth,  fhort,  imbricated;  fcales  lanceolate, 
a little  fcarious  at  the  edges  ; down  reddifh.  Found  by 
Commerfon  in  the  Ifle  of  Bourbon.  There  is  a variety 
with  nearly  feflile  leaves,  cloathed  on  both  furfaces  with  a 
whitifh  almoft  filky  down.  73.  C.  pedunculata.  Mart.  40. 
“ Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  three-nerved  ; peduncles  very 
long,  terminal ; flowers  in  a corymb.”  Stem  fix  or  feven 
feet  high,  branched.  Leaves  fmooth,  alternate,  on  fhort 
petioles.  Flowers  purple ; calyx-fcales  fhort,  chaffy.  A 
native  of  Campeachy.  74.  C.  melajlomoides . Lam. 
40.  “ Leaves  egg-fhaped,  feflile,  toothed,  three-nerved, 

naked  and  wrinkled  above,  clothed  with  a filky  down  under- 
neath.” Leaves  alternate,  fomet'.mes  five-nerved,  an  inch 
and  half  long.  Flowers  colleAed  into  a denfe  terminal  co- 
rymb ; calyx-fcales  linear-acute,  almoft  equal,  a little  (ca- 
rious at  the  edges;  down  reddifh,  a little  longer  than  the 
calyx.  Found  by  Commerfon  in  the  Ifle  of  Bourbon.  75. 
C.  lithofpermifolia.  Lam.  41.  Willd.  62,  “ Leaves  lanceo- 


late, toothel  at  the  tip,  hairy  on  both  furfaces,  crowded; 
inner  calyx-fcales  dry.”  A humble  fhrub,  not  mere  than 
four  or  five  inches  high.  Stem  branched  ; branches  leafy  at 
the  fummit.  Leaves  narrowed  towards  the  bafe,  almoft 
three-ntrved,  near  an  inch  and  half  long.  Flowers  in  a ter- 
minal corymb  ; peduncles  viilous,  with  narrow'  braftes  ; ca- 
lyx-fcales hnerr-acute  ; outer  ones  viilous.  Found  by  Com- 
merfon in  the  Ifle  of  France.  76.  C.  heliotrop folia.  Lam. 
37.  Willd.  63.  “ Leaves  feflile,  oblong,  quite  entire,  fome- 
vvhat  downy  ; corymb  terminal,  villous ; flowers  cluftered.” 
Leaves  four  or  five  inches  long,  one  inch  broad,  growing  near 
each  other  at  the  top  of  the  branches,  clothed  on  both  fur- 
faces with  a cottony  reddifn  down.  Flowers  from  four  to 
fix  in  a corymb  ; peduncles  villous ; calyx-fcales  linear,  vil- 
lous ; down  reddifh,  longer  than  the  calyx.  Found  by 
Commerfon  in  the  Me  of  Bourbon.  77. 1 C.  panamenjis, 
Willd.  64.  “ Leaves  ftflile,  ovate-lanceolate,  feabrous, 

quite  entire,  triply-nerved  ; panicle  terminal.”  Shm  cylin- 
drical, flriated,  fmooth.  Leaves  an  inch  and  half  long,  re- 
ticularly  veined.  Peduncles  long,  one  or  two-flowered;  ca- 
lyx-fcales oblong,  adpreffed  ; down  reddifh.  78.  C . pyri- 
folia.  Lam.  36.  Willd.  65.  “ Leaves  egg-fhaped,  acumi- 

nate, fomewhat  toothed,  fmooth  ; corymb  panicled,  lax.” 
Branches  fmocib.  Leaves  alternate,  petioled.  Flowers 
whitifh;  calyx  fhort,  fmooth,  imbricated;  down  reddifh, 
longer  than  the  calyx.  Found  by  Commerfon  in  the  ifland 
of  Java.  79.  C.  argentca.  Lam.  24.  Willd.  67.  “Leaves 
egg-fhaped,  tomentous-filky,  half  embracing  the  ftem ; 
flowers  feflile,  terminal,  cluftered.”  Abundantly  clothed, 
like  a gnaphalium,  with  a filvery  filky  down.  Stem  cylin- 
drical, Ample.  Leaves  fcattered,  numerous.  Flowers  yel- 
low, two  or  three  together  ; florets  fhorter  than  the  calyx  ; 
calyx-fcales  narrow,  ereft,  bearded.”  Found  by  Commer- 
fon in  the  Ifle  of  Bourbon.  80  C. popul folia.  Lam.  25. 
Willd,  68.  “ Leaves  heart-fhaped,  petioled,  downy,  quite 

entire  ; calyxes  hemifpherical.”  Branches  fhort,  thick,  ftiff, 
knotty,  cottony,  ftriated,  leafy  towards  the  fummit.  Leaves 
acute.  Flowers  large,  from  five  to  leven  in  a terminal  co- 
rymb ; peduncles  an  inch  long,  Ample,  thickened  under  the 
calyx,  angular;  calyx  cottony,  imbricated;  florets  nume- 
rous; down  reddifh,  longer  than  the  calyx,  ftiffifh.  Found 
by  Commerfon  in  the  Ifle  of  France.  81.  C.  carolinen/is, 
Willd.  69.  Jacq.  Ic.  rar.  3.  tab.  3R7J.  “ Leaves  ovate- 
lanceolate,  quite  entire,  hoary,  downy  underneath  ; corymb 
terminal,  compound.”  Stem  five  feet  high.  Branches  cy- 
lindrical, downy.  Leaves  at  leaft  two  inches  long,  petioled; 
Flovsers  violet,  fmall ; calyx-fcales  oblong,  downy.  A na- 
tive of  Carolina,  Florida,  and  the  Bahama  Iflands.  82.  C. 
odorata.  Linn.  15.  Mart.  17.  Lam.  26.  Willd.  70. 
(C.  verbafei  folio  undulato  ; Plum.  Sp.  9.  Burm.  Amer. 
tab.  97.  Tourn.  Inft  455-  C.  major  odorata,  five  bac- 
dsaris  : Sloan.  Jam.  Hift.  1.  258.  tab.  152.  fig.  1.  0 C. 

folio  verbafei  dentato  ; Plum.  Sp.  9.  Burm.  Amer.  tab. 
97.  Tourn.  455.)  “ Leaves  egg-fhaped,  petioled,  fome- 

what  toothed,  downy  ; flowers  aggregate,  in  a corymb ; 
calyxes  hemifpherical.”  An  odoriferous  fhrub,  from  four 
to  fix  feet  high.  Stem  eredl,  branched.  Leaves  four  or  five 
inches  long,  more  than  two  inches  broad,  feme  entire,  others 
(lightly  toothed.  Flowers  purple : peduncles  fhort,  cot- 
tony ; calyx  imbricated,  cottony;  fcales  fhort,  rather  ob- 
tufe. A native  cf  South  America.  83.  C.  arlorefcens. 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  18.  Mart.  20.  Lam.  27.  Willd.  71, 
Plum.  Sp.  10.  Burm.  Amer.  tab.  132.  fig.  2.  (C.  fru- 
ticofa  flore  pallido  purpureo  ; Sloan.  Jam.  124.  Hift.  r. 
257.  Eupatorium  eredlum  hirfutum,  foliis  oblongis  rugofis 
Brown.  Jam.  313.)  “Leaves  egg-fhaped,  quite  entire, 
acute,  downy  underneath  ; fpikes  recurved,  unilateral, 

bradles 
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■Braftes  reflexed.”  Four  or  five  feetfiigh.  Stem  ereft,  branch- 
ed towards  the  top;  branches  divaricated,  fub-divided,  bend- 
ing down,  diverging,  villous,  with  a blackifh  (hagginefs. 
■Leaves  two  inches  long,  alternate,  on  (liort  petioles,  wrinkled, 
green  above;  pale,  pubefeent,  and  nerved  underneath.  Flow- 
ers pale  purple,  in  a unilateral  fpike,  or  rather  raceme.  A native 
of  South  America.  84.  C . Jcorpioides . Lam.  28.  “ Leaves 
ovate-lanceolate,  petioled,  entire,  even-furfaced  ; fpikes  uni- 
lateral, revolute,  naked.”  Nearly  allied  to  the  preceding, 
and  perhaps  only  a variety,  but  its  leaves  are  even-furfaced 
above,  and  almoft  fmooth  underneath.  Flowers  in  linear 
racemes,  recurved  like  the  tail  of  a fcorpion  ; calyx-fcales 
lanceolate  ; inner  ones  a little  villous  at  the  tip  ; down 
white.  Found  by  Commerfon  in  Brazil.  85.  C .fnitico/a. 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1 7.  Mart.  21.  Lam.  29.  Willd.  72.  (C.  fru- 
ttfcens,  cydonise  folio  ; Plum.  Sp.  9.  Burm.  Amer.  tab.  Oj. 
fig.  1.  Tourn.  455  ) “ Leaves  egg-diaped,  quite  entire, 

obtufe;  flowers  feflile,  alternate  ; branchlets  zig  zag.”  A 
petty  fhrub,  refembling  rofemary,  but  with  longer  and  more 
(lender  branches.  Leaves  numerous,  alternate,  petioled, 
white  with  down.  Flowers  purple,  axillary,  folitary.  A 
native  of  South  America.  86.  C .inc'ifa.  Mart.  29.  Willd. 
43.  Hort.  Kew.  3.  184.  “ Leaves  egg-fhaped,  fomewhat 

heart-fhaped,  hairy  vifcid,  toothed,  auricled  at  the  bafe  ; 
veceptaeh  honey-combed.”  Whole  plant  clothed  with  vilcid 
hairs.  Stem  three  feet  high.  Leaves  an  inch  long,  petioled, 
deeply  cut.  Corymbs  terminal,  few-flowered,  on  long  pedun- 
cles. A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  found  by  Francis 
Maffon.  87.  C . arlut folia  Lam.  52.  Willd.  74.  “Leaves 
egg-fhaped,  veined,  fharply  toothed,  crowded  ; flowers  feflile, 
terminal,  globular.”  A fmooth  flu  ub,  a foot  and  half  high,  or 
more.  Branches  ere£f,  generally  (afciculated.  leafy  on  their 
'upper  part,  naked  towards  the  bafe,  and  marked  with  the 
fears  of  fallen  leaves,  with  a decurrent  line  on  each  fide. 
Leaves  fcattered,  feflile,  approximate,  narrowed  at  the  bafe. 
Flowers  rather  large,  cluftered;  calyx  imbricated;  feales 
ovate-lanceolate;  down  reddifh.  Found  by  Joitph  Juflieu 
in  Peru.  88-.  C.  myrfmites ■ Lam.  48.  Willd.  75.  “ Leaves 
lanceolate,  two-tootiied  ; flowers  globular,  fomewhat  cluf- 
tered,  terminal.”  Branches  (lender,  leafy  on  the  upper 
part,  fomewhat  angular.  Leaves  fmall.  Flowers  very 
fmall,  almoft  feflile  ; calyx  imbricated  ; feales  egg-fhaped, 
acute,  (lightly  ciliated  on  the  upper  edge.  A native  ot  St. 
Domingo.  89.  C.  magedamca.  Lam.  47.  Willd.  7 6. 
“ Smooth  ; leaves  very  (mall,  ovate-wedge-fhaped,  obfo- 
1-etely  ’three-toothed  ; flowers  lateral,  folitary,  terminating 
the  branchlets.”  Alow,  much -branched,  fpreading  (lirub. 
Leaves  numerous,  approximate,  obtufe.  Flowers  oval, 
feflile  ; calyx-fcales  egg-fhaped.  Found  by  Commerfon  iu 
the  ftraits  of  Magellan.  90.  C cunefolia.  Lam.  46.  Willd. 
77.  (Erigeron  tricuneatum  ; Linn.  jun.  Supp.  ?)  “ Smooth; 
leaves  wedge-fhaped,  toothed  towards  the  tip  ; flowers  axil- 
lary and  terminal,  fomewhat  cluftered.”  Much-branched, 
vifcid.  Leaves  feflile.  Flowers  nearly  feflile  ; calyx  egg- 
fhaped,  imbricated  ; feales  ovate-acute,  a little  fcarious, 
fringed  towards  the  tip  ; down  reddifii,  longer  than  the 
calyx.  Found  by  Commerfon  near  Monte  Video,  and  at 
the  ftraits  of  Magellan.  The  younger  Linnaeuses  plant  was 
found  by  Mutis  in  New  Mexico.  91.  C .retufa.  Lam.  39. 
Willd.  78.  “ Leaves  ovate- wedge-fhaped,  rttufe,  crenated 

near  the  tip,  pubefeent;  flowers  globular,  terminal,  and 
axillary,  forming  a corymb.”  Stem  a foot  and  half  or  two 
feet  high ; branches  numerous,  cylindrical,  naked,  and 
knotty  below,  leafy  near  the  fummit.  Leaves  lcattered, 
tbickifh,  fucculent,  with  three  or  five  longitudinal  nerves. 
Flowers  whitifh ; peduncles  branched,  pubefeent ; calyx 
hemifpherical,  imbricated  ; feales  egg-(haped,  inner  ones 
Von,  IX. 


fomewhat  fcarions.and  lacerated  at  the  edges;  hermaphro- 
dite florets  of  the  difk  numerous;  female  ones  of  the  cir- 
cumference in  two  or  three  ranks.  Found  by  Commerfon 
in  the  Ifle  of  Bourbon.  92.  C.  buxifolia . Lam.  50.  Willd. 
79.  “ Smooth  ; branches  (lift ; leaves  oblong-egg-fhaptd, 

quite  entire  ; flowers  lateral,  feflile.”  About  four  or  five 
feet  high.  Branches  ereft,  clofe,  fomewhat  filiform,  angu- 
lar, tubercled,  leafy  towards  the  fumm’.t.  Leaves  fix  or 
feven  lines  long,  fcattered,  approximate,  almoft  feflile, 
narrowed  towards  the  bafe.  Flowers  axillary,  folitary  ; 
calyx  imbricated  ; feales  ovate-oblong,  (lightly  ciliated  near 
the  tip;  down  whitifti.  Found  in  Peru  by  jofeph  Juflieu, 
9.3.  C.  carthagenenfis . (C.  fpicata  ; Mart.  39.)  “ Leaves 
egg-l’naped,  three-nerved  ; flowers  in  axillary  fpikes.” 
Stem  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  dividing  at  the  top  into  many- 
woody  branches.  Leaves  an  inch  long,  alternate,  fitting 
clofe  to  the  branches,  acuminate.  Flowers  white.  A na- 
tive of  Carthager.a  in  New  Spain. 

* * Leaves  clecurrent. 

Herbaceous  or  Shrubby. 

94.  C.  genifielloides . Lam.  56.  Willd.  So.  (Canambaya; 
Marg.  Braf.  78.)  “ Stems  fomewhat  fhrubby,  without 

leaves,  nearly  fmooth  ; rings  interrupted  by  joints,  termi- 
nated by  a (hurt  fcale  ; flowers  ftfliie,  lateral,  alternate.” 
Stems  from  a foot  to  three  feet  long.  Wings  between  each 
joint,  broader  on  one  fide  than  on  the  other,  decuftated, 
green.  Flowers  yellow,  fituated  at  the  joints  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  plant,  folitary  in  the  axil  of  the  fcale  ; calyx 
round,  almoft  fmooth,  imbricated ; feales  ovate-acute  ; 
down  reddifii.  A native  of  Peru.  95.  C . articulata.  Lam. 
37.  111.  PI.  697.  fig.  4.  Willd.  81.  “ Stem  much 

branched,  interruptedly  winged  ; leaves  ohlong-eihptical, 
fnorter  than  the  joints;  flowers  panicled.”  Stem  a foot  and 
half  high  ; branches  compound,  fmooth,  vifcid  towards  the 
fummit.  Flowers  pale  yellow,  feflile,  almoft  globular,  often 
cindered  together  in  a kind  of  terminal  fpike  or  panicle  ; 
calyx  imbricated,  feales  obtufe.  Found  by  Commerfon  at 
Monte  Video.  96.  C.  Jagittalis.  Lam.  58.  Willd.  82. 

“ Leaves  decurrent,  lanceolate,  finely  toothed,  a little 
fcabrous,  green  on  both  furfaces  ; flowers  cluftered  together 
at  the  too  of  the  branches.”  Stem  winged  as  in  the  two 
preceding.  Leaves  alternate,  two  or  three  inches  long. 
Flowers  from  three  to  five  in  a clufter;  calyx  fhort ; feales 
egg  fhaped,  fomewhat  pubefeent  ; florets  numerous ; down 
longer  than  the  calyx.  Found  by  Commerfon  at  Monte 
Video.  97.  C.  crifpata.  Willd.  83.  Vahl.  1.  71.  Forlk. 
Arab.  119.  n.  495.  “Leaves  lancecdate,  ferrate-toothed, 
naked;  peduncles  one- flowered  ; ftem  (hrubby.”  Whole 
plant  fmooth.  Stem  eredt,  ftriated ; branches  and  peduncles 
with  curled  tooth-linuated  wings.  Leaves  an  inch  and  half 
long,  remote.  Flowers  two  or  three  at  the  top  of  the 
branches;  peduncles  half  an  inch  long ; calyx-fcales  linear- 
lanceolate,  the  length  of  the  florets  in  the  circumference.  A 
native  of  Arabia  FcLx.  98.  C.  arabica.  Willd.  84. 
(Erigeron  decurrens ; Vahl.  Symb.  1.  72.)  “ Leaves 

linear,  quite  entire,  downy;  flowers  panicled.”  Stem  eretft, 
ftriated,  pubefeent,  downy  near  the  top  ; branches  woody. 
Leaves  an  inch  and  half  long.  Pedicels  capillary,  with  two 
minute  bradLs  near  the  top;  calyxes  vilious ; leales  briftle- 
fhaped,  (horter  than  the  down.  A native  of  Arabia  Felix. 
99.  C.  thapfoides.  Willd.  85,  Marfch.  de  Biberlt.  FI. 
Caucas.  “ Leaves  egg-ftiaped,  mucronate,  downy  ; lower 
ones  ferrated  ; flowers  in  corymbs.”  Root  perennial. 
A native  of  Mount  Caucafus,  near  the  (hores  of  the 
Cafpian  lea.  100.  C.  virgata.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  5.  Mart. 
22,  Lam.  53.  Willd.  86.  (C.  heknii  foiio ; PI.  Sp. 
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Burm.  Amer.  tab.  98.  fig.  2.  C.  angultifolia  fubincana  5 
Brown.  Jam.  31S.  Helichryfum  caule  alato  ; Sloan.  Jam. 
125.  Hid.  1.  206.  tab.  152'  fig.  5.)  “ Leaves  linear-lan- 

ceolate, finely  ferrated,  downy  underneath  ; fpikes  terminal, 
elongated,  interrupted.”  Root  perennial,  woody.  Stem 
about  two  feet  high,  ere£t.  Leaves  five  or  fix  inches  long, 
alternate,  green  and  fmooth  above,  whitifh  and  downy  un- 
derneath. Flowers  pale  purple,  feffile,  lower  ones  three 
together,  upper  ones  folitary  ; calyx  oblong,  imbricated  ; 
{rales  acute,  rather  hairy.  A native  of  St.  Domingo,  Ja- 
maica, and  Carolina.  101.  C.  rugofa . Willd.  87.  Vahl. 
Symb.  r.  71.  “ Leaves  ellipt'cal,  crenated,  downy  under- 

neath ; flowers  in  a head.”  Branches  woody  ; wing3  quite 
entire,  fmooth  on  one  fide,  very  downy  on  the  other.  Leaves 
an  inch  and  half  long,  wrinkled,  fmooth  above,  downy  un- 
derneath. Peduncles  the  length  of  the  leaves,  from  the  axils 
of  the  upper  leaves.  A native  of  Brazil.  102.  C.  alope- 
eurioides.  Lam.  54.  Willd.  88.  Plum.  Sp.  9.  Burm. 
Amer.  tab.  98.  fig.  1.  “ Leaves  egg-fhaped,  finely  fer- 

rated, downy  underneath  ; fpike  terminal,  denfe,  interrupted 
at  the  bafe.”  Root  perennial,  fpindle-lhaped,  woody.  Stems 
about  two  feet  high  ; wings  green  on  one  fide,  white  and 
downy  on  the  other.  Leaves  alternate  ; gteen,  fmooth, 
fomewhat  wrinkled  above,  whitifh  and  downy  underneath. 
Flowers  feffile  ; calyx  imbricated,  downy  at  the  bafe  ; inner 
feales  longer  and  fmooth  towards  the  tip  ; down  rather  long. 
A native  of  Martinico  and  Brazil.  103.  C .fpienta.  Lam. 
55.  Wil'd.  809.  Cav.  Ic.  1.  8.  tab.  12.  “ Stem  fome- 

vvhat  thrabby,  firnple  ; leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  finely  fer- 
rated, downy  underneath;  fpike  terminal,  denfe,  entire.” 
Stem  a foot  and  half  high,  ere£t,  flriated  with  green  and 
white.  , Leaves  from  three  to  four  inches  long,  fix  or  eight 
lines  broad,  alternate,  green  and  fmooth  above,  white  and 
downy  underneath.  Flowers  ftffile  ; calyx  clothed  with  a 
thick  down,  imbricated  ; feales  narrow-lanceolate,  inner 
ones  longer.  Female  florets  intermingled  with  the  herma- 
phrodites. A native  of  South  America.  Obf.  As  the 
genera  baccharis  and  conyza  now  Hand,  this  fpecies  belongs 
to  the  former.  104.  C.  redolens.  Wilid.  90.  (Gnapha- 
lium  redolens  ; Forit.  Prod.  n.  53J.)  “ Leaves  lanceolate, 
quite  entire,  downy  underneath  ; fpikes  terminal,  giome- 
rated.”  Stem  woody,  branched.  Leaves  half  an  inch  long, 
obtufe.  Spiles  half  an  inch  long;  calyxes  vill  >us.  A na- 
tive of  New  Caledonia.  105  C.  decurrens.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
6.  Mart.  23.  Willd.  91.  (C.  alopecuroides,  /3.  Lam.  ?) 

“ Leaves  lanceolate,  finely  ferrated  ; Item  fomewhat  dicho- 
tomous ; flowers  axillary,  feffile,  glomerated.”  Root  an- 
nual. Whole  plant  downy.  Stem  about  three  inches  long, 
cre£t.  “ A native  of  the  Eatl  Indies. 

Obf.  The  only  effential  d'ttindtion  between  baccharis  and 
conyza  confifls  in  the  former  having  the  hermaphrodite  and 
female  florets  intermingled  with  each  other  ; whereas,  in  the 
latter,  the  female  florets  are  all  collected  in  the  circum- 
ference, but  without  rendering  the  compound  flower  properly 
radiate.  In  dried  fpecimens,  it  is  not  always  poffible  to  de- 
termine thefe  characters  with  certainty  ; fo  that,  as  La 
Marck  obferves,  fome  of  the  foregoing  fpecies  may  belong 
to  baccharis.  Juffieu,  Gaertner,  and  La  Marck,  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  two  genera  are  fcarcely  diftinCt.  The 
latter,  however,  fuggefts  that  two  genera  might  be  formed 
out  of  them,  diftinguifhed  by  the  form  of  the  calyx  : one  of 
them  with  the  calyx  of  erigeron,  i.  e.  not  properly  imbri- 
cated, having  linear,  nearly  equal  feales  in  feveral  ranks  ; 
the  other  with  the  calyx  of  eupatorium,  i.  e.  tti-ICtly  imbri- 
ca  ed.  If  any  of  the  Ipecies  fliould  be  found  to  have  all  the 
floiets  hei  maphrodite,  they  mufl  be  referred  to  eupatorium. 
Erigeron  differs  in  having  a radiate  flower. 


Willdenow,  In  the  third  part  of  his  third  volume,  pub. 
lifhed  fince  our  article  baccharis  went  to  the  prefs,  has  added 
the  following  fpecies  to  that  genus.  1.  B.  vifiofa , 4.  Lam. 
“ Leaves  elliptical,  rather  acute,  three-nerved,  quite  entire, 
peticled  ; younger  ones  vifeid.”  Flowers  in  terminal,  com- 
pound, pedunded  corymbs.  A native  of  the  Ifles  Mauri- 
tius and"1  Bourbon.  2.  B.  arbutifolia,  6.  Vahl.  Symb.  3. 
97.  “ Leaves  oblong,  ftffile,  rigid,  acutely  ferrated,  reti. 

cularly  veined;  corymb  terminal;  flowers  cluttered.”  A 
fmooth  fhrub.  A native  of  Peru.  3.  B.  ffilfora,  7. 
Vahl.  3.  97.  “ Leaves  oblong,  feffile,  toothed,  and  entire; 

flowers  terminal,  ftffile.”  Flowers  twice  as  large  as  thofe 
of  B.  halimifolia.  A native  of  Brazil.  4.  C.  villofa,  9. 
Vahl.  3.  98.  “ Leaves  lanceolate,  petioled,  ferrated  on  the 

upper  part,  villous-downy  underneath.”  Branches , peduncles, 
and  pedicels , villous-downy.  Corymbs  long,  peduncled,  faf- 
tigiate ; calyx-fcales  brittle- ffiaped.  A native  of  Arabia 
Felix.  $.  C.  tridentata , 12.  Vahl.  3.98.  “ Leaves  fef. 

file,  wedge-thaped,  even-furfaced,  three  toothed  at  the  tip.’* 
Flowers  in  terminal  and  axillary  corymbs.  A native  of 
Brazil.  6.  B . dioica,  13.  Vahl.  3.  98.  tab.  “Leave# 
wedge-thaped,  fomewhat  retufe,  quite  entire,  even-furfaced, 
three-nerved  ; flowers  dioicous.”  Flowers  from  four  to 
feven,  feffile,  cluttered.  A native  of  Montferrat  and  Do- 
minica. 

Conyza  afteroides  of  L'nnseus  and  Martyn  is  after  cony- 
zoides  of  Willdenow.  It  is  excluded  from  the  prefent 
genus  by  its  radiate  flower. 

Conyza  eegyptiaca jttniperifolia  ; Vaiil.  See  Staehelina 
fpinofa. 

Conyza  irihiopica,  Jlore  bullato  auree  ; Pluk.  See  Chry* 
so  com  a comaurea. 

Conyza  africana  frutefeens , folds  erica  hamatis.  See 
Stoebe  athiopica. 

Conyza  africana  frutefeens,  folio  falvia ; Tourn.  See 
Tarchonanthus  camphoratus . 

Conyza  africana  iatifo/ia  fcctida ; Piuk.  Moris.  See 
Gnaphalium  feetidtim . 

Conyza  africana  tenu  folia  fubfrutefeens ; Dill.  See 
Chrysocoma  fcaura. 

Conyza  americana  frutefeens  fetid fitna  ; Dill.  See  Bac- 
charis feetida. 

Conyza  americana  fcandens,  folds  fuhrotundis  ; Amm. 
Herb.  See  Mikania  houfonis.  Eupatorium;  Hoult. 
Linn. 

Conyza  anthelmintica  ; Linn.  See  Vernonia  anthelmin- 
tic a. 

Conyza  aqmtica , aferis  fore  aureo ; C.  Bauh.  See 
Inula  iritannina  fi. 

Conyza  arborefeens  lutea,  folio  trifido ; Plum.  See  Ca- 
lea  lob  at  a. 

Conyza  arcmaiica  frutefeens  mauritanica ; Pluk.  See 
Pteronia  camphor  at  a.  . 

Conyza  carulea  acris  ; C.  Bauh.  See  Erigeron  acre. 

Conyza  carulea  alpina  major  ; C.  Bauh.  See  Erigeron 
uniforum. 

Conyza  carulea  alpina  minor ; C.  Bauh.  See  Erigeron 
alpinum. 

Conyza  capitata,  feu  glob oj a ; Bocc.  See  Inula  vif- 
cofa. 

Conyza  Dlofcoridis ; Pvaw.  See  Baccharis  Diofcori- 
dis. 

Conyza  famina  Fheophrafi ; C.  Bauh.  See  Erigeron 
graveolens. 

Conyza  feetida;  Lam.  See  Laccwav^s  fatida. 

Conyza  frutefeens,  folds  augufioribus  ; Few.  Pti  uv.  See 
Ba  ccharis  ivafolia . 
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Conyza  fruticofa  ctfli  odore  ; Sloan.  See  EupAtorium 

villofum. 

Conyza  fruticofa  cifli  odore , floribus  palliJe  pur pur  eh  ; 
Sloan.  See  Calea  jamaicenfis. 

Conyza  helenitis  mellita  Inc  ana  ; Lob.  See  Cineraria 
Campejlris . 

Conyza  incana  ; C.  Banh.  See  Cineraria  campejlris. 

Conyza  Uni  folds  af peris  ; Amm.  Ruth.  See  Chryso- 
Coma  biflora. 

Conyza  lobata  ; Linn.  See  Calea  lobata. 

Conyza  major  altera  ; C.  Bauh.  See  Baccharis  Diof- 
eoridis. 

Conyza  major  altera  ; Thai.  See  BuPHTHALMimya//- 
■cifolium. 

Conyza  major  ; Dod.  See  Inula  vifcofa. 

Conyza  major , jlore  g'lolofo  ; C.  Bauh.  See  Inula 
pulicaris . 

Conyza  marina;  Magnol.  Moris.  See  Erigeron  tu- 
ber of  um. 

Conyza  mas  Theophrafli ; C.  Bauh.  See  Inula  vif- 
eofa. 

Conyza  media  a/lcris  Jlore  luteo  ; C.  Bauh.  See  Inula 
dyfent  erica. 

Conyza  media  crifpa  ; Rai.  See  Inula  pulicaris  (3. 

Conyza  media , monfpelienfi  ajfnis;  J.  Bauh.  See  Inula 
Jpiraafolia. 

Conyza  melitenfis  ; Bocc.  See  lnvi.A  fcetida. 

Conyza  minima;  Dod.  See  Inula  pulicaris. 

Conyza  minor  exotica;  C.  Bauh.  See  Inula  puli- 
caris 

Conyza  minor  hifpanica  ; Pluk.  See  Inula  pulicaris  (3. 

Conyza  minor  vera  ; Lob.  Barr.  See  Erigeron  gra- 
‘veolens. 

Conyza  palujlris  ferratifolia  ; C.  Bauh.  See  Senecjo 
paludofus. 

Conyza  pannonica  lanuginofa ; C.  Bauh.  Morif.  See 
Inula  oculus  chrifli. 

Conyza  praalta  ; Bocc.  See  Inula  bifrons. 

Conyza  rugofa ; Hort.  Kew.  See  Erigeron  rugo- 
fum. 

Conyza  fcandens,  folaris  folio , angulofa ; Plum.  See 
Mi  KAN  I A fcandens. 

Conyza  fericea  ; Willd.  See  Chrysocoma  fericea. 

Conyza  3.  aujlriaca  ; Cluf.  See  Inula  oculus  chrijli. 

Conyza  fyrice  ; J.  Bauh.  Rai.  Gron.  See  Baccharis 
Diofcoridis . 

Conyza  tomentofa  & incana  ; Amm.  Ruth.  See  Chry- 
socoma villofa. 

CONYZ1S  Affinis  ; C.  Bauh.  See  Inula  brit- 
tanica. 

CONYZOIDES  j Dill.  See  Erigeron  acre. 

CONZ.  See  Consarbruck. 

CONZA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Naples,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Principato  Ultra,  conlidered  as  the  capital  of  the 
province  ; fitoated  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  near  the 
head  of  the  Ofauto  ; the  fee  of  an  archbilhop.  The 
chief  article  of  its  commerce  is  marble.  Diftant  4S  miles 
E.  of  Naples.  N.  lat.  40°  30'.  E.  long.  150  jo'. 

COOCH  Bahar,  or  Coos-Bayhar,  a diftrict  of  Bahar, 
in  the  province  of  Bengal,  feparated  from  that  of  Rung- 
pore,  by  the  river  Durlah.  In  this  diftrift,  an  ufage  of  a 
very  Angular  kind  has  prevailed  from  remote  antiquity,  and 
actually  exifts  at  this  day.  If  a reiut,  or  peafant,  owes  a 
fum  of  money,  and  cannot  fatisfy  his  creditor,  he  is  com- 
pelled to  give  up  his  wife  as  a pledge,  and  poffeffion  of  her 
is  kept  till  the  debt  is  difcharged.  It  fometimes  happens, 
according  to  report,  that  the  wife  of  a debtor  is  not  re- 


deemed for  the  fpace  of  one,  two,  or  three  years  ; and  then, 
if  during  her  refidence  and  connection  with  the  creditor,  a 
family  iliall  have  been  the  conftquence,  half  of  it  is  con- 
lidered  as  the  property  of  the  perfon  with  whom  fhe  lived,  2nd 
half  that  of  her  real  hulhand.  This  country  has  a molt  wretched 
appearance,  and  its  inhabitants  are  a miferable  and  puny  race. 
Thofe  of  the  lower  ranks,  without  fcruple,  difpofe  of  their 
children  for  flaves,  to  any  purchafer,  and  for  a very  trifling 
consideration.  Nothing  is  more  common,  in  this  unnatural 
traffic,  than  to  fee  a mother  drtfs  up  her  child,  and  bring  it 
to  market,  with  no  other  view7  or  hope,  than  to  enhance  the 
price  fhe  may  procure  for  it.  Indeed  the  extreme  poverty 
and  wretchednefs  of  thefe  people  will  fufficiently  appear, 
when  we  reflefl:  that  the  value  of  the  peafant’s  fubfiftence 
amounts  to  no  more  than  one  penny  a day,  even  all  awing 
him  t6  make  his  meal  of  tw'O  pounds  of  boiled  rice,  with  a 
due  proportion  of  fait,  oil,  vegetable,  fifh,  and  chili,  the 
latter  of  which  is  a kind  of  red  pepper,  in  univerfal  ufe, 
made  from  the  “ capiicum  annuum”  of  Linnasus.  The  fi» 
tuation  of  the  diftrict  exhibits  an  union  of  fadts,  not  un- 
frequently  obferved,  viz.  the  great  facility  of  obtaining  food, 
and  at  the  fame  time  the  wretched  indolence  of  the  low- 
er  order  of  inhabitants.  Turner’s  Thibet,  p.  11,  See. 

COOGHEN,  Leonard  Van,  in  Biography , a painter, 
born  at  Haarlem  in  1610,  and  fcholar  of  Jac.  Jordaens.  He 
alfo  amufed  himfelf  with  etching,  and  publifhed  two  or  three 
lets  of  prints,  in  which  the  fly le  of  Salvator  Rofa  was  imi- 
tated with  the  meft  happy  fuccefs.  Thefe  etchings,  feveraS 
of  which  reprefent  groups  of  military  figures,  are  dated 
from  1664  to  1666.  He  died  in  1681.  Heinecken. 

COOK,  James,  one  of  the  molt  eminent  navigators  and 
difeoverers  of  unknown  territories  and  feas,  recorded  either 
in  ancient  or  modern  hillory,  w7as  defeended  from  an  obfeure 
family  in  Northumberland  : his  father,  James  Cook,  hav. 
ing  occupied  the  humble  ilation  of  a fervant  in  hufbandry, 
ana  his  mother,  whofe  Chriftian  name  was  Grace,  being  a 
perfon  of  the  fame  rank  and  condition.  The  fubjeft  of  this 
article  claims  a more  diftinguifhed  notice,  and  a more  ex- 
tended detail  of  particulars,  than  we  have  been  accuftomed 
to  introduce  in  thofe  biographical  (ketches  that  occur  in  this 
work.  Independently  of  the  Angular  merit  of  captain 
Cook  himfelf,  to  which  a peculiar  tribute  is  due,  his 
voyages  and  difeoveries  are  fo  immediately  connedied  with 
fcience,  both  geographical  and  nautical,  as  to  entitle  them 
to  a confpicuous  place  in  a general  Diftionary  of  the  Arts 
and  Sciences.  The  parents  of  captain  Cook,  who  were 
noted  in  their  lowly  ftation  for  honefty,  fobriety,  and  dili- 
gence, were  fettled  for  fome  time  before  his  birth  at  Marton, 
a village  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  ; and  in  this 
place  their  fon  James,  deftined  to  give  celebrity  to  their 
name  and  family,  was  born  on  the  27th  of  O&ober,  in  the 
year  1728.  Having  received  the  firft  rudiments  of  educa- 
tion at  his  native  place,  he  was  further  inftru&ed  in  writing, 
and  the  firft  five  rules  of  arithmetic  at  Ayton,  near  which 
place  his  father  was  fettled  in  the  fervice  of  Thomas  Skot- 
tow,  efq.  ; and,  at  the  age  of  13  years,  he  was  apprenticed 
to  a (hop-keeper,  at  Staiths,  a nftiing  town  about  10  miles 
from  Whitby.  The  fea,  however,  was  the  objedft  towards 
which  hemanifefted  an  early  inclination ; and,  in  confequence  of 
tome  difagreement  with  his  mafter,he  obtained  his  dilcharge, 
and  determining  to  indulge  his  natural  propenfity,  he  bound 
himfelf  for  feven  years  to  Meffrs.  Walkers  of  Whitby, 
quakers  by  religious  profeffion,  who  employed  two  {hips  in. 
the  coal  trade.  At  the  expiration  of  his  apprenticefhip,  he 
continued  in  veffels  of  this  defeription,  as  a common  failor, 
till  at  length  he  was  appointed  mate  in  one  of  Mr.  John 
Walker’s  Ihips.  At  this  time,  he  was  not  diftinguifhed  by 
+ L a any 
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any  peculiar  traits  of  character,  though  without  doubt  he 
mult  have  acquired  a confiderable  degree  of  knowledge  in 
praAical  navigation.  In  the  fpring  of  the  year  1 7 Jj > when 
hoflilities'commenced  between  EnglandandFrance,Mr.  Cook, 
and  the  fhip  to  which  he  belonged,  happened  to  be  in  the 
river  Thames ; and  after  concealing  himlelf  for  (ome  time, 
to  avoid  being  impreffed,  he  determined  to  enter  voluntarily 
into  the  Britiffi  navy.  His  firft  iituation  in  his  majefty’s 
fervice,  was  on  board  the  Eagle  man  of  waV,  to  the  com- 
mand of  which,  captain  (afterwards  fir  Hugh)  Pallifer 
was  appointed  in  OAober  17,15.  an  a&'ve  diligent  Tea- 
man, he  recommended  himfelf  to  the  captain’s  notice  ; and 
in  confequence  of  his  own  acknowledged  merit,  as  well  as 
fome  private  interference,  he  obtained  on  the  16th  of  May, 
1759,  a mailer’s  warrant  for  the  Grampus  floop  ; but  this 
appointment  not  taking  effeA,  he  was  made  mailer  of  the 
Garland,  a fhip  which  had  failed  before  he  could  join  her  ; 
and  therefore,  on  the  19th  of  May,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  Mercury.  This  {hip  was  detlined  to  North  America, 
where  fhe  joined  the  fleet  under  the  command  of  lir  Charles 
Saunders,  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  land  forces  under 
general  Wolfe,  was  engaged  in  the  famous  fiege  of  Quebec. 
As  it  was  neceflVy  to  take  the  foundings  in  the  river  St. 
{Lawrence,  between  the  ifland  of  Orleans  and  the  north 
fhore,  direAly  in  the  front  of  the  French  fortified  camp  at 
Montmorency  and  Beauport,  Mr.  Cook  was  recommended 
by  captain  Pallifer,  who  well  knew  his  fagacity  and  refo- 
lution,  to  this  difficult  and  hazardous  fervice.  He  perform- 
ed it,  with  great  perfonal  rifle,  to  the  fatisfaAion  of  his  em- 
ployers ; and  furni fhed  the  admiral  with  a complete  and  cor- 
reA  draught  of  the  channel  and  foundings.  Before  this 
time,  it  is  thought  that  he  had  fcarcely  ever  ufed  a pencil, 
and  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  drawing.  He  afterwards 
furveyed  thofe  parts  of  the  river,  below  Quebec,  which  na- 
vigators had  found  to  be  attended  with  difficulty  and  danger; 
this  bufinefs  was  executed  with  his  cullomary  diligence  and 
flcill ; and  when  his  undertaking  was  finiihed,  his  chart  of 
the  river  St.  Lawrence  was  publiihed,  with  the  neceffary 
foundmgs  and  direAions  for  navigating  that  river.  This 
chart  has  fuperfeded  the  neceffity  of  any  other.  After  the 
expedition  to  Quebec,  Mr.  Cook,  was  appointed,  by  warrant 
from  lord  Colvill,  mailer  of  the  Northumberland  man  of 
war;  and  in  this  (lation,  his  conduA  was  fuch,  as  to  gain 
him  the  efteem  and  friendfhip  of  his  commander.  During 
the  llation  of  his  fhip  at  Halifax,  he  read  Euclid,  and  de- 
voted his  leifure  hours  to  the  ftudy  of  aftronomy,  and  other 
branches  of  fcience.  In  September  1762,  the  North- 
umberland came  to  Newfoundland,  to  affift  in  the  recapture 
of  the  ifland  from  the  French  ; and  after  this  fervice  was 
accompiiihed,  Mr.  Cook  furveyed  the  harbour  of  Placentia, 
and  the  heights  of  the  place,  with  a diligence  which  en- 
gaged the  notice  of  captain  (afterwards  admiral)  Greaves, 
the  governor  of  Newfoundland.  The  governor  formed  a 
very  high  opinion  of  his  abilities  and  characler  ; and  this 
opinion  was  amply  confirmed  by  the  concurring  teftimony 
of  all  the  officers  under  whom  he  had  ferved.  Upon  Mr. 
Cook  s return  to  England,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  year 
.1762,  he  married  an  amiable  woman,  who  deferved  and  en- 
joyed his  tendered;  affeAion  and  regard.  Early  in  the  year 
*7 6.3 1 he^ accompanied  captain  Greaves  to  Newfoundland, 
as  furveyor  of  its  coafts ; and  having  executed  the  bufinefs 
that  had  been  affigned  him,  he  returned  to  England.  In 
April  1704,  he  was  appointed,  under  the  orders  ©f  commo- 
dore Pallifer,  marine  furveyor  of  Newfoundland  and  Labra- 
dor ; and  of  the  fatisfaAory  manner  in  which  he  executed 
this  office,  the  charts  which  he  afterwards  publiffied,  afford 
iuffident  evidence.  Thefe  fervice3  were  continued  till  the 


year  1767  ; and  whilfl  he  was  employed  in  them,  he  tranf" 
mitted  to  the  Royal  Society  an  obfervation  of  the  eclipfe  of 
the  fun  at  Newfoundland,  with  the  longitude  deduced  from 
it,  (fee  Phil.  Tran f.  vol.  57.)  from  which  our  navigator 
appears  to  have  already  acquired  the  character  of  an  able 
mathematician.  But  a new  and  more  interfiling  feene  opens 
upon  us  in  the  profecution  of  thefe  memoirs.  >1  fpirit  of 
difeovery  had  been  excited  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  15th 
century,  and  in  the  following  century  it  was  very  vigorous 
and  aAive  ; but  foon  after  the  commencement  of  the  17  th 
century,  it  began  to  decline:  at  a fubfequent  period,  during 
the  reign  of  king  George  II.,  it  again  began  to  re- 
vive ; and  two  voyages  were  performed  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  difeovering  a north-well  paffage  through  Hud* 
fen’s  Bay.  But  the  nobleft  difplays  of  this  fpirit  were 
exhibited  during  the  prefent  reign  : and  it  was  reftrv- 

ed  for  Mr.  Cook  to  furnilh  the  mod  illullrious  example 
of  its  influence.  Soon  after  the  peace  of  1763,  two  voyages 
round  the  world  were  undertaken  by  captains  Byron,  Wal- 
lis, and  Carteret,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  feveral  dif- 
coveries,  which  ferved  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  geogra- 
phy and  navigation  ; but  before  the  return  of  the  two  lalt 
of  thefe  commanders,  another  voyage  was  projeAed,  on  a 
more  extenfive  fcale  than  either  of  the  former.  The  tranfit 
of  Venus  in  1769,  which  was  likely  to  be  obferved  with  the 
greatefl  advantage  in  fome  of  the  iflands  of  the  South  Sea, 
afforded  a peculiar  inducement  to  this  expedition  ; and  after 
a variety  of  preliminary  confultations  and  debates,  Mr.  Cook, 
who  was  llrongly  recommended  by  Mr.  Stephens,  fecretary 
to  the  admiralty,  and  by  fir  Hugh  Pallifer,  who  had  longs 
known  his  abilities  and  charaAer,  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  it,  with  the  rank  of  a lieutenant  in  the  royal 
navy,  to  which  he  was  promoted  on  the  25th  of  May  1768. 
A veffel  of  370  tons,  called  the  Endeavour,  was  prepared 
for  this  purpofe;  but  before  the  neceffary  arrangements  were 
compleated  captain  Wahis  returned,  and  upon  being  con- 
fulted  he  recommended  Port  Royal  Harbour  in  George’s 
ifland,  now  known  by  the  name  of  Otaheite,  as  the  moft; 
proper  place  for  the  propofed  obfervation  of  the  tranfit. 
Lieutenant  Cook  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Charles  Green, 
who  had  been  affiftant  to  Dr.  Bradley  at  the  Royal  Ob- 
fervatory  at  Greenwich,  and  alfo  by  Jofeph  Banks,  efq* 
now  fir  Jofeph  Banks,  bart.  and  prefident  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, and  Dr.  Solander,  gentlemen  whofe  zeal  for  the  pro- 
motion of  fcience  have  been  uniform  and  ardent.  Lieutenant 
Cook  had  further  views  in  this  voyage  than  the  mere  ob- 
fervation of  the  tranfit,  and  accordingly,  when  that  bufinefs 
was  accompli  filed,  he  was  direAed  to  purfue  further  difeo- 
veries  in  the  great  Southern  Ocean.  The  complement  of 
Cook’s  fhip  confifted  of  84  perfons,  befides  the  commander; 
fhe  was  viAualled  for  18  months;  and  furnifhed  with  10  car- 
riage and  1 2 fwivel  guns,  together  with  an  ample  {lore  of 
ammunition  and  other  neceffaries.  On  the  26th  of  Augufl: 
our  navigators  fet  fail  from  Plymouth  Sound;  and  on  the 
13th  of  September  anchored  in  Funchiale  road,  in  the  ifland 
of  Madeira.  Here  they  were  hofpitably  entertained;  and 
having  laid  in  a frefli  (lock  of  beef,  water,  and  wine,  they 
left  the  ifland  in  the  night  of  the  18th  of  September.  I11 
their  way  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  they  had  an  opportunity  of 
accounting  for  that  luminous  appearance  of  the  fea,  which 
had  been  often  noticed  bv  navigators,  and  aferibed  to  various 
caufes.  They  determined  by  experiment,  fully  to  their  fatis- 
faAion,  that  the  flaflies  which  they  had  obferved  proceeded 
from  fome  luminous  animal.  Their  reception  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
was  very  different  from  that  which  they  had  met  with  at  Ma- 
deira; and  it  was  through  mere  neceffity  that  they  were  de- 
tained there  from  the  13th  of  November  to  the  7th  of  the 
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following  month,  when  they  proceeded  on  their  voyage. 
On  tlie  14th  of  January.  1769,  lieutenant  Cook  entered  the 
ftrait  of  Le  Maire,  and  having  contended  for  fome  time 
with  a violent  tide*  he  anchored  cn  the  next  day,  firft  be- 
fore a. fmail  cove,  which  was  underftood  to  be  Port  Mau- 
rice, and  afterwards  in  the  bay  of  Good  Succefs  During 
the  continuance  of  the  .Endeavour  in  this  ftation,  Mr.  Banks, 
Dr.  Solander,  Mr.  Monkhoufe  the  furgeon,  and  Mr.  Green 
the  aftronomer,  with  their  attendants  and  fervants,  and  two 
feamen,  afcended  the  mountains  in  fearch  of  plants.  This 
excurfion  has  been  often  related,  and  the  effeil  of  the  cold 
of  the  climate  is  well  known.  (See  Cold.  For  an  account 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  defolate  regions  adjacent  to  this 
It rait ; fee  Le  Maire.)  It  has  been  a queftion  among  for- 
mer navigators  which  is  the  bell  paffage  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  ocean ; and  the  doubling  of  Cape  Horn  has 
been  fo  much  dreaded,  that  it  has  been  thought  more  eli- 
gible to  pafs  through  the  ftrait  of  Magalhaens  or  Magellan. 
Lieutenant  Cook  has  fettled  this  point;  for  he  was  no  more 
than  33  clays  in  coming  round  the  land  of  Terra  del  Fuego, 
from  the  E.  entrance  of  the  ftrait  of  Le  Maire  till  he  had 
advanced  about  12  degrees  to  the  weft  ward  and  3J  to  the 
northward  of  the  ftraits  of  Magalhaens,  and  during  this  time 
the  (hip  received  fcarcely  any  damage  ; whereas  it  would 
have  required  three  months  to  reach  the  Pacific  ocean 
through  this  ftrait,  and  in  pafling  it  his  people  would  have 
been  much  fatigued,  and  the  anchors,  cables,  fails,  and 
rigging  of  the  veffel  would  have  been  much  injured.  In 
fhort,  lieutenant  Cook,  by  fetting  the  example  of  doubling 
Cape  Horn,  and  by  accurately  afeertaining  the  latitude  and 
longitude  of  different  places,  as  well  as  by  his  inftruilions  to 
future  voyagers,  has  performed  the  moll  effential  fervice  to 
this  part  of  navigation.  In  the  profeeution  of  the  vnyage 
from  Cape  Horn  to  Otaheite,  feveral  iflands  were  difeovered, 
to  which  were  given  the  names  of  Lagoon  ifland,  S.  lat. 
180  47'.  W.  long.  1,39°  28',  Thrumb-cap,  S.  lat.  180  35'. 
W.  long.  I39°48',  Bow  ifland,  S.  lat.  i8c  2,3'.  W.  long. 
1410  12',  the  Groups,  the  eafternmoft  in  S.  lat.  180  12'. 
W.  long.  1420  42',  Bird  ifland,  S.  lat.  170  48'.  W.  long. 
14 .3°  35',  and  Chain  ifland,  S.  lat,  170  23'.  W.  long.  1450 
54'.  Moft  of  thefe  iflands  were  inhabited;  and  the  ver- 
dure, or  groves  of  palm-trees,  which  were  vilible  in  fome  of 
them,  gave  them  the  appearance  of  a terreftrial  paradife  to 
perfons  who  had  fo  lately  witneffed  the  dreary  coafts  of  Terra 
del  Fuego. 

On  the  13th  of  April  the  Endeavour  anchored  in  Port 
Royal  bay,  called  by  the  natives  “ Matavai,”  in  the  ifland 
of  Otaheite.  Having  fixed  upon  a place  proper  for  accom- 
plifhing  the  grand  objedl  of  their  commiflion,  they  erefted 
an  obiervatory,  S.  lat.  170  29'  13".  W.  long.  1490  32'  30", 
and  carried  their  aftronomical  quadrant,  and  fome  other  in- 
ftruments,  on  (bore.  On  the  following  day,  very  much  to 
their  furprife  and  grief,  the  quadrant  was  not  to  be  found. 
By  the  judicious  and  fpirited  exertions  of  Mr.  Banks,  the 
inftrument  was  reftored.  The  tranfit  was  obferved  with 
great  advantage.  A particular  account  of  the  obfervation 
may  be  feen  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  voi.  Ixi.  p.  397.  See  Ve- 
nus. As  we  fhall  have  occafion  to  mention  fome  of  the 
leading  circumftances  that  occurred  on  this  and  other  vifits 
to  Otaheite,  under  that  article,  we  fhall  attend  lieutenant 
Cook  in  his  departure  from  the  ifland.  Previoufly  to  their 
fetting  fail,  Tupia,  one  of  the  natives,  the  prime  miniller  of 
Oberea,  when  fhe  was  in  the  height  of  her  power,  and  chief 
pried  of  the  country,  who  had  been  a conftant  companion  ox 
the  Englifh  during  their  abode  on  the  ifland,  came  on  board 
the  (hip,  with  a boy  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  intreated  that 
.Uh.ev  might  be  permitted  to  proceed  with  them  on  their 


voyage.  Lieutenant  Cook  gladly  accepted  the  propofah 
On  the  13th  of  July  the  Englifh  weighed  anchor,  and 
whilft  they  were  proceeding  on  their  voyage,  Tupia  in- 
formed lieutenant  Cook  that  at  four  of  the  neighbouring 
iflands,  which  he  diltinguifhed  by  the  names  of  Huaheine , 
Ulietea , Otaha,  and  Bolabola,  they  might  procure  hogs, 
fowls,  and  other  refrelhments,  in  great  abundance.  Ac- 
cordingly, having  paffed  Tethuroa,  they  approached  the 
N.W.  part  of  Huaheine  on  the  16th  of  July,  and  in  the  af- 
ternoon anchored  in  a fmall  but  excellent  harbour  on  the 
W.  fide  of  the  ifland,  called  Owharre;  and  having  procured 
a variety  of  neceffary  articles  of  refrefliment,  they  failed  on 
the  19th  for  Ulietea,  in  a good  harbour  of  which  the  (hip 
anchored  on  the  next  day. 

The  lieutenant  hoifted  an  Englifh  jack  on  this  ifland,  and, 
in  the  name  of  his  Britannic  majefty,  took  poffeflion  of  this, 
and  the  three  neighbouring  iflands,  Huaheine,  Otaha,  and 
Bolabola,  all  of  which  were  in  fight.  The  harbour  or  bay 
in  which  the  Endeavour  had  anchored  was  called  by  the  na- 
tive Oopoa,  and  extends  almoft  the  whole  length  of  the  eaft 
fide  of  the  ifland.  In  its  greattft  extent  it  is  capable  of  ac- 
commodating any  number  o(  fhips.  After  having  furveyed 
the  northern  and  fouthern  parts  of  this  ifland,  they  fet  fail  on 
the  24th  ; but  after  encountering  confiderable  danger  and 
difeovering  feveral  fmall  iflands,  they  returned  to  Ulietea,  and 
call  anchor  on  the  ill  of  Auguft  in  a harbour  on  the  weft  fide 
of  the  ifland.  Tupia  had  previ  itfly  apprized  them  of  the 
formidable  charafter  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bolabola,  but  on 
intercourfe  with  them,  and  particularly  with  Qpoony,  they 
found  there  was  no  foundation  for  the  terrors  which  Tupia 
had  endeavoured  to  excite.  Having  finilhed  their  neceffary 
repairs,  and  obtained  a frefh  (look  of  provifions,  they  pre- 
pared for  leaving  the  ifland.  The  principal  iflands,  about 
which  the  Englifh  had  now  (pent  fomewhat  more  than  three 
week-;,  were  fix  in  number;  viz.  Ulietea , Otaha,  Bolabola, 
Huaheine.  Tubai . and  Maiirua  ; which  fee  refpebtively.  Our 
voyagers  purfued  their  courfe  ti  l the  13th,  when  land  was 
dilcovered  bearing  S.E.,  and  which  Tupia  informed  them, 
was  an  ifland  called  Oheteroa.  As  the  inhabitants  manifefted 
a fioilile  difpoiition,  lieutenant  Cook,  with  equal  vvifdom  and 
humanity,  made  no  attempt  for  landing.  By  Tupia  our  na- 
vigr'ors  were  informed,  that  various  iflands  lay  at  different 
d;  fiances,  and  in  different  diredlions  from  Oheteroa,  between 
the  foHth  and  the  north-weft;  and  that  to  the  north-eaft; 
there  was  an  ifland  called  Manua,  or  Bird  ifland.  He  alfo 
deferibed  ieveral  iflands  towards  the  weft;  probably  Bof- 
cawen  and  Keppel’s  iflands,  which  had  been  difeovered  by 
Captain  Wallis.  The  fartheft  ifland  towards  the  fouth,  of 
which  Tupia  had  any  knowledge,  was  called  Moutou , about 
three  days  fail  from  Oheteroa.  But  his  father,  he  faid,  had 
informed  him,  that  there  were  other  iflands  farther  to  the 
fouth.  Lieutenant  Cook  determined,  all  circumftances  duly 
confidered,  to  (land  fouthvvard  in  fearch  of  a continent.  On 
the  15th  of  Auguft,  our  voyagers  failed  from  Oheteroa,  and 
on  the  30th,  in  lat.  38°  20'.  W.  long.  1470  6',  they  ob= 
ferved  a comet, .the  tail  of  which  fubtended  an  angle  of  42 
degrees.  On  the  6th  of  Oftober  they  difeovered  an  extenlive 
trail  of  land,  which  they  at  firft  conceived  to  be  the  “ Terra 
Auftralis  incognita,”  but  which  proved,  in  the  event,  to  be 
a part  of  New  Zealand.  Lieutenant  Cook,  having  anchored, 
on  the,' '8th,  in  a bay,  at  the  entrance  of  a fmall  river,  went  on 
fhore,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Banks  arid  Dr.  Solander,  and  at- 
tended with  a party  of  men,  in  order  to  have  fome  intercourfe 
with  the  natives.  They  affumed  a very  hoftile  appearance  ; 
and  made  attempts  for  running  away  with  the  pinnace,  which 
had  been  left  at  the  entrance  of  the  river.  On  the  next  day 
they  exhibited  the  fame  formidable  afpebtj  brandiftiing  their 
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pike3  and  lances.  Tupia  addreffed  them  in  a language, 
which  was  a dialeft  of  their  own  and  which  they  underltood  ; 
informing  them  that  our  voyagers  only  wanted  provifions 
and  water,  in  exchange  for  iron,  the  properties  of  which  he 
explained  as  far  as  he  was  able.  Their  intentions,  however, 
appeared  to  be  unfriendly  ; and  on  the  iron  and  beads,  which 
were  prefented  to  them,  they  feemed  to  fet  little  value.  Tu- 
pia told  them  at  length,  that  if  they  proceeded  to  any  far- 
ther violence,  fome  of  them  mu  ft  fall  viftims  to  the  juft  reta- 
liation of  the  Englifh.  This  falutary  counfel,  however,  pro- 
duced no  effeft ; and  fome  were  killed,  and  feveral  wounded 
in  the  conflift  that  enfued.  The  feverity  exercifed  on  this 
occafion,  was  very  different  from  the  conduit  which  Mr. 
Cook’s  prudence  and  humanity  fuggefted  in  other  cafes  ; 
and,  on  a calm  review,  it  was  not  approved  by  himfelf ; but 
he  pleaded  the  nature  of  the  fervice  in  which  he  was  employed 
and  the  necefiity  of  obtaining  a knowledge  of  the  country, 
which  he  had  previoufly  attempted  to  acquire  by  kind  treat- 
ment, and  with  a view  to  which  he  was  at  length  obliged  to 
recur  to  hoftile  and  fatal  meafures.  The  lieutenant  finding 
all  his  efforts  to  eftablifh  an  intercourte  with  the  natives  un- 
availing, determined  to  re-embark,  and  on  the  nth  of  the 
month  he  left  this  inhofpitable  place,  which,  as  it  had  fup- 
plied  him  with  no  article  except  wood,  he  denominated  Po- 
verty-bay, called  by  the  natives  Taonerda,  or  Long  Sand,  and 
.fituated  in  S.  lat.  38°  42',  and  W.  long.  18 )#  36'.  In  this 
courfe  he  fpent  nearly  fix  months,  and  made  large  additions 
to  the  knowledge  of  geography  and  navigation.  By  making 
the  whole  circuit  of  New  Zealand,  he  afcertained  it  to  confilt 
of  two  iflands,  While  the  ihip  was  hauling  to  the  fouth  end 
ot  a fmall  ifland,  called  Teahciuary  by  the  natives,  and  by  the 
lieutenant  “ Portland  ifland,”  it  fuddenly  fell  into  fhoal 
water  and  broken  ground.  The  inhabitants,  perceiving  its 
diftrefs,  put  off  in  five  canoes,  and  affumed  a very  formidable 
and  menacing  afpeft,  and  feemed  to  be  prepared  for  action  ; 
and  it  was  to  little  purpofe  that  guns  were  fired  in  order  to 
intimidate  them.  Whilft  fome  kind  of  traffic  was  carrying 
on  with  one  of  the  canoes,  Tupia* s boy,  who  was  Handing  on 
the  fide  of  the  fhip,  was  feized  by  one  of  the  New  Zea- 
landers, and  carried  off.  Upon  this  atrocious  aft  the  marines 
were  ordered  to  fire  ; and  during  the  confufion  that  enfued, 
the  boy  made  his  efcape  and  fwam  to  the  fhip  ; though  he 
was  purfued  by  the  largeft  of  the  canoes.  To  the  cape 
where  this  unhappy  tranfaftion  occurred,  Mr.  Cook  gave 
"the  name  of  “ Cape  Kidnappers;”  it  lies  in  S.  lat.  39*  43'. 
W.  long.  182°  24'.  Between  this  cape  and  the  ifland  Port- 
land is  a bay,  which,  jn  honour  of  fir  Edward  Hawke,  the 
lieutenant  called  “ Hawke’s  bay.”  While,  on  the  iSth, 
the  Endeavour  lay  a-breaft  of  a peninfula  within  Portland 
ifland,  called  Terahako,  two  of  the  natives,  fuppofed  to  be 
their  chiefs,  confided  fo  far  in  Mr.  Cook,  as  to  venture  on 
board  the  fhip,  and  remained  there  all  night,  their  canoe 
being  hoifted  into  the  fhip.  On  the  23d,  while  the  fhip  was 
in  Tegadoo  bay,  lieutenant  Cook  went  on  fliore  to  examine 
the  watering  places,  and  found  the  water  excellent  and 
conveniently  fituated,  and  the  difpofition  of  the  people 
much  more  favourable  than  he  expefted.  This  lav  in 
S lat.  38°  22'  24",  and  W.  long.  1800  47'.  Here 
they  fupplied  themfelves  with  as  much  wood  and  water 
as  they  wanted.  On  the  28th,  fome  gentlemen  of  the 
Endeavour  went  on  fhore  on  an  ifland  which  lies  to 
the  left  hand  of  the  entrance  of  Tolaga  bay ; and 
there  faw  the  largeft  canoe  which  they  had°yet  obferved  ; 
her  length  being  6S-|  feet,  her  breadth  3 feet,  and  her  height 
3 fcet  ^ inches.  While  the  fhip  was  in  Plicks’s  bay,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  adjoining  coaft  were  found  to  be  very  hoftile. 
Early  on  the  ift  of  November,  they  counted  43  canoes  com- 
ing from  the  fhore  towards  the  Endeavour,  and  feveral  others 


following  them  from  another  place.  Some  of  the  Indian* 
traded  fairly  ; others  added  derifion  and  infolence  to  fraud  ; 
and  though  feveral  fmall  fhot  were  fired  at  them,  the  canoes 
merely  dropped  a-ftern,  and  fet  up  their  fong  of  defiance  as 
they  departed  from  the  fhip.  In  Handing  weftward  from  a 
fmall  ifland  called  Mowtohora,  the  Endeavour  encountered 
fome  danger  amidft  the  adjacent  rocks,  but  at  length  it  ef- 
caped  without  injury  near  an  ifland  called  by  the  lieutenant 
the  Mayor;  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  coaft  dis- 
played in  many  inftances  their  hoftility,  and,  in  their  traffic 
with  our  navigators,  committed  various  afts  of  fraud  and 
robbery.  Here,  viz.  in  S.  lat.  36°  48'  lieutenant  Cook 
and  Mr.  Green  made  an  obfervation  of  the  tranfit  of  Mer- 
cury. In  the  mean  while  the  fhip  was  vifited  by  two  large 
canoes,  one  of  which  indicated  hoftile  intentions  on  the  part 
of  its  crew.  In  the  courfe  of  their  traffic,  they  were  guilty 
of  an  aft  of  fraud,  accompanied  with  menaces  and  defiance, 
which  induced  Mr.  Gore  to  fire  at  the  offender  and  to  kill 
him.  At  length,  however,  in  confequence  of  fmall  fhot  fired 
over  their  heads,  they  all  fled  with  the  utmoft  precipitation. 
On  the  ioth,  our  commander,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Banks, 
and  the  other  gentlemen,  examined  a large  river  that  empties 
itfelf  into  the  head  of  Mercury  bay,  and  found  the  fituation 
abounding  with  conveniences,  capable  of  an  eafy  defence, 
and  furnifhing  beds  of  excellent  oyfters  ; this  river  Mr. 
Cook  called  Oyfter  river.  On  the  15th  he  failed  out  of 
“ Mercury  bay,”  fo  called  in  confequence  of  the  obferved 
tranfit  of  Mercury  over  the  fun,  and  lying  in  S.  lat.  36°  47'. 
W.  long.  184*  4'.  Another  river  lies  at  the  head  of  the  bay, 
which  is  the  beft  or  fafeft  place  for  a fhip  that  wants  to  flay  for 
any  length  of  time.  This  the  lieutenant,  obferving  a number 
of  Mangroves  about  it,  called  “ Mangrove  river.”  Before 
the  Endeavour  left  the  bay,  Mr.  Cook,  having  difplayed 
the  Englifh  colours,  took  formal  pofftffion  of  the  place  in 
the  name  of  his  Britannic  majefty,  king  George  III.  In 
the  range  from  Mercury  bay  feveral  canoes  appeared  appa- 
rently for  hoftile  purpofes  ; but  their  occupiers  were  in- 
ftantly  difperfed  by  a mufket  ball,  fired  through  one 
of  their  boats ; although  Tupia’s  oratory  had  proved 
ineffectual.  While  Mr.  Cook  remained  in  the  “Bay 
of  iflands,”  he  took  occafion  to  examine  the  interior 
part  of  the  country  and  its  produce.  Some  circum* 
fiances  occurred  which  produced  difagreement  between  the 
navigators  and  the  inhabitants,  and  it  required  fingular  ex- 
ertions of  prudence,  as  well  as  of  humanity  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Cook,  to  bring  them  to  a termination.  The  number  of 
inhabitants  in  the  Bay  of  iflands  was  found  to  be  much 
greater  than  in  any  other  part  cf  New  Zealand  which  the 
commander  had  hitherto  vifited ; and  though  they  did  not 
appear  to  be  united  under  one  head,  and  though  their  towns 
were  fortified,  they  feemed  to  live  together  in  perfeft 
amity.  The  Endeavour  on  the  9th  of  December,  lying 
becalmed  in  “ Doubtlefs  bay,”  an  opportunity  offered  for 
making  inquiries  among  the  natives  concerning  their  coun- 
try ; and  Tupia  enabled  the  lieutenant  to  learn,  that  at 
fome  diftance,  at  a place  called  “ Moore-whennua,”  the 
land  would  take  a fliort  turn  to  the  fouthward,  and  thence 
extend  no  more  to  the  weft.  This  place  the  Englilh  gentle- 
men concluded  to  be  the  land  difeovered  by  Tafman,  and 
which  he  had  named  “ Cape  Maria  Van  Diemen.”  The 
inhabitants,  who  feemed  to  be  intelligent,  farther  informed 
them,  that  there  was  a country  of  great  extent,  to  the 
N.W.  by  N.  or  N.N.W.,  called  Ulimaroa , where  it  was 
underftood  that  the  people  eat  hogs.  Our  navigators,  on 
the  30th  of  December,  law  the  land,  which  they  judged  to 
be  “ Cape  Maria  Van  Diemen,”  and  which  correfponded 
with  the  account  given  of  it  by  the  Indians.  The  next 
day,  they  had  demonftrative  evidence,  from  the  appear- 
ance 
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anee  of  mount  Carmel,  that,  where  they  now  were,  the 
breadth  of  New  Zealand  could  not  be  more  than  two  or 
three  miles  from  fea  to  fea.  During  this  part  of  the  navi- 
gation, they  encountered,  in  S.  lat.  350,  and  in  the  midft 
of  fummer,  a long-continued  and  violent  gale  of  wind  ; 
but  as  they  were  at  a confiderable  ditlance  from  the  land, 
they  efcaped  the  danger  that  alarmed  them.  The  (bore  at 
“ Queen  Charlotte’s  Sound,”  where  the  Englifh  had  arrived 
on  the  14th  of  January,  1770,  feemed  to  form  feveral  bays, 
into  one  of  which  lieutenant  Cook  propofed  to  take  the 
fhip  for  necefiary  repairs,  and  for  obtaining  a recruit  of 
wood  and  water,  of  which  they  were  fuppiied  with  great 
plenty.  On  landing  they  found  an  Indian  family,  in  which 
they  found  horrid  and  indifputable  proofs  of  the  cuftom 
of  eating  human  flefli.  Evidences  of  the  fame  cuftom  ap- 
peared likewife  on  feveral  other  occafions.  Whflft  they 
were  near  this  part  of  the  country,  they  were  entertained 
with  the  moft  enchanting  melody  of  birds,  who  began 
their  fong  about  two  hours  after  midnight  and  continued 
it  till  fun-rife  ; thus  refembling  the  nightingales  of  our 
own  country.  Lieutenant  Cook,  upon  afcendir.g  one  of  the 
hills  of  the  country,  had  a view  of  the  fea  on  the 
eaftern  fide  of  it,  and  of  a paifage  leading  from  it  to 
that  of  the  weft,  a little  eaft  of  the  inlet  where  the 
(hip  lay.  The  mainland,  S E of  this  inlet,  appeared  to  be 
a narrow  ridge  of  very  high  hills,  forming  part  of  the  S.W. 
fide  of  the  ftrait.  On  the  oppoiite  fide,  the  land  trended 
away  E.  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  ; and  to  the  S.E. 
was  difcovered  an  opening  to  the  fea,  which  wafhed  the 
eaftern  coaft.  The  lieutenant  faw,  alfo,  on  the  E.  fide  of: 
the  inlet,  fome  iflands  which  he  had  before  taken  to  be 
part  of  the  main  land.  In  returning  to  the  fhip,  he  ex- 
amined the  harbour  and  coves  that  lie  behind  the  iflands 
which  he  had  feen  from  the  hills ; and  he  employed  the 
next  day  in  farther  Purveys  and  difcoveries  the  gentlemen 
of  the  fhip  aifo  accompanied  him  in  vifiting  a town,  which 
was  built  upon  a fmall  ifland  or  rock,  very  d’fficult  of  accefs, 
and  which  confifted  of  between  80  and  100  houfes  ; the 
inhabitants  of  which  were  very  friendly  and  attentive,  and 
furnifhed  them  with  a large  quantity  of  dried  fifh.  From  a 
hill  of  confiderable  height,  which  afforded  a view  of  the 
coaft  to  the  N.W.,  the  fartheft  land  that  appeared  was  an 
ifland  at  the  dlftance  of  about  10  leagues,  lying  not  far 
from  the  main  ; between  this  ifland  and  the  place  where  the 
commander  {food,  he  difcovered,  clofe  under  the  (bore,  fe- 
veral other  iflands,  forming  many  bays,  in  which  there  ap- 
peared to  be  good  anchorage  for  fnipping.  On  the  30th 
of  January  the  inlet  where  our  voyagers  now  lay  was  named 
<l  Queen  Charlotte’s  Sound,”  and  a memorial  was  erefted 
of  their  vifit  to  this  place.  At  the  fame  time  Mr.  Cook  took 
formal  poffefiion  of  this  and  the  adjacent  country  in  the 
name  of  king  George  III.  ; thus  precluding  the  claims 
of  future  navigators,  but  referving  to  the  original  inhabit- 
ants their  natural  rights.  On  Monday,  the  5th  of  Fe- 
bruary, the  Endeavour,  after  encountering  a violent  ftorm, 
got  under  fail  ; but  was  foon  obliged  to  come  to  an  anchor 
a little  above  Motuara.  Upon  inquiring  he  learnt  that 
there  was  a diftant  country,  towards  the  north,  called 
Ulimaroa ; but  he  could  obtain  no  farther  particulars. 
Lieu tenant  Cook,  on  the  6th  of  February,  got  out  of  the 
Sound,  and  in  the  evening  faw  two  fmall  iflands,  lying  off 
**  Cape  Koamarco,”  at  the  S.E.  head  of  Queen  Charlotte’s 
Sound,  and  bearing  E.  at  the  diftance  of  about  four  miles. 
The  rapidity  of  the  ftream,  occafioned  by  the  tide  of  ebb, 
endangered  the  {hip,  and  it  was  refcued  by  fome  favour- 
able incidents ; the  narrowed  part  of  the  ftrait  through 
which  it  was  rapidly  driven,  lies  between  “ Cape  Tier- 


avite,”  on  the  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Eakeinomawws , and 
“ Cape  Koamaroo  the  diftance  between  them  being  ef- 
timated  at  four  or  five  leagues.  During  Mr.  Cook’s  long 
and  minute  examination  of  the  coaft  of  New  Zealand,  he 
gave  names  to  the  bays,  capes,  promontories,  iflands,  and 
rivers,  and  other  places  which  he  faw  or  vifited  ; excepting 
in  inftances  where  their  original  appellations  were  learned 
from  the  natives.  After  having  afcertained  New  Zealand 
to  be  an  ifland,  Mr.  Cook  vvifhed  to  extend  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  country.  Iffe  completed  his  circumnaviga- 
tion, by  ranging  from  “ Cape  Turnagain,”  fouthward 
along  the  eaftern  coaft  of  Poenammoo,  round  “ Cape  South,” 
and  back  to  the  weftern  entrance  of  the  ftrait  which  he 
had  paflVd,  and  which  has  been  very  properly  called  Cook’s 
Strait  ; which  fee.  In  this  range  an  ifland,  lying  about 
five  leagues  from  the  ccaft  of  P ovy- Poenammoo,  was  difco- 
vered, and  it  was  named  “ Banks’sifland.”  Lieutenant  Cook, 
purfuing  his  courfe  to  the  fouthward,  wifhed  to  afcertain, 
whether  Poenammoo  was  an  ifland  of  a continent.  In  the 
profecution  of  this  objeft  he  paffecl  fome  dangerous  rocks 
on  the  9th  of  March,  and  on  the  fame  day  reached  a point 
of  land  called  ” South  Cape,”  in  S.  lat.  470  19’.  W.  long. 
1920  12',  which  proved  to  be  the  fouthern  extremity  of 
the  country.  On  the  14th  the  Endeavour  pa.ffed  a fmall 
narrow  opening  in  the  land,  where  was  a fafe  and  conve- 
nient harbour,  formed  by  an  ifland,  which  lay  eaftward  in 
the  middle  of  the  opening.  On  the  land  behind  this  open- 
ing are  mountains,  the  fummits  of  which  were  covered  with 
lnow,  that  had  recently  fallen.  The  land  on  each  fide  of 
the  entrance  of  the  opening,  rifes  almoft  perpendicularly 
from  the  fea  to  a ftupendous  height  : and,  on  this  account 
lieutenant  Cook  did  not  chufe  to  take  the  fhip  into  the 
harbour.  Before  the  27th  of  March  the  commander  had 
circumnavigated  the  whole  country  of  Tovy-Poenammoo, 
and  arrived  within  fight  of  the  ifland  before  mentioned,  ly- 
ing nine  leagues  from  the  entrance  into  Queen  Charlotte’s 
Sound.  With  a view  of  obtaining  a fuppiy  of  water,  he 
hauled  round  the  ifland,  and  entered  a bay,  fituated  be- 
tween that  and  Queen  Charlotte’s  Sound,  to  which  was  gi- 
ven the  name  of  Admiralty  lay,  which  fee.  Lieutenant  Cook 
now  directed  his  views  towards  Europe  ; and  it  was  deter- 
mined to  return  by  the  Eaft  Indies.  In  purfuauce  of  this 
refolution,  it  was  propofed  that  they  fliould  fteer  eaft- 
ward till  they  fhould  fall  in  with  the  eaft  coaft  of  New 
Holland,  and  then  follow  the  dire&ion  of  that  coaft  to- 
wards the  north,  till  they  fliould  arrive  at  its  northern  ex- 
tremity. If  that  fhould  be  found  impracticable,  it  was  far- 
ther refolved  that  they  fliould  endeavour  to  fall  in  with  the 
land,  or  iflands,  faid  to  have  been  difcovered  by  Quiros. 
For  a farther  account  of  New  Zealand  ; fee  that 
article. 

On  the  31ft  of  March  our  commander  failed  from  “ Cape 
Farewell”  in  New  Zealand,  S.  lat.  40*  53'.  W.  long.  180,  and 
purfutd  his  voyage  towards  the  weft.  On  the  19th  of  April 
“New  Holland,”  or  as  it  is  now  called,  “ N;w  South 
Wales,”  came  in  fight  ; and  on  the  28th,  the  {hip  an- 
chored in  Botany-lay ; which  fee.  During  Mr.  Cook’s 
ftay  at  this  place,  he  caufed  the  Englifh  colours  to  be  dif. 
played  every  day  on  fliore,  and  took  care  that  the  {hip’s 
name,  and  the  date  of  the  year,  fliould  be  inferibed  on  one 
of  the  trees  near  the  watering-place.  On  the  6th  of  May 
our  navigators  failed  from  this  bay  ; and  in  their  farther  pro- 
grefs  lieutenant  Cook  gave  the  names  marked  upon  the 
map  to  the  bays,  capes,  points,  andTemarkable  hills  that  ap. 
peared  fucceffively  in  fight.  On  the  14th,  as  the  Endeavour 
advanced  to  the  northward,  being  then  in  S.  lat.  30°  22'. 
W.  long.  2©6°  39',  the  land  gradually  rofe  in  height,  fo 
3 that 
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that  it  may  be  called  a billy  country.  Between  this  latitude 
and  Botany-bay,  it  exhibits  a pleafing  variety  of  ridges, 
hills,  valleys,  and  plains,  clothed  with  wood.  On  the  17th 
our  navigators  were  in  a-bay  called  “ Moreton’s  bay,”  S. 
lat.  26°  56'.  W.  long.  206°  28' ; and  from  appearances  they 
concluded  that  this  bay  opened  into  a river;  but  they  had  not 
then  leifure  to  afcertain  the  fadl.  On  the  22.1,  as  they  were 
purfuing  their  voyage  from  “ Harvey’s  bay,”  they  difco- 
vered  that  the  land  was  covered  with  palm  nut-trees,  which 
they  had  not  feen  from  the  time  of  their  leaving  the  iflands 
within  the  tropic.  Early  in  the  next  day  they  went  on 
fhore,  in  order  to  examine  the  country,  and  found  a channel 
leading  into  a large  lagoon.-  Here  they  d fcovered  a fmall 
river  of  frefh  water,  and  room  for  a few  {hips  to  lie  in  great 
fecurity.  Near  the  lagoon  grows  the  true  Mangrove,  fuch 
as  exifts  in  the  Weft  India  iflands,  and  the  firft  of  the  kind 
that  had  been  met  with  by  our  navigators.  Among  the 
iflands  and  fhoals  they  faw  many  large  birds,  which  they 
judged  to  be  pelicans,  and  on  the  fhore  a fpecies  of  buflard 
of  a confiderable  fize  and  excellent  food  ; fo  that  in  honour 
of  it  they  called  the  inlet  Buflard- bay . S.  lat.  240  4'.  W. 
long.  208°  18'.  Here  they  found  a number  of  fmall  pearl- 
oyfters,  among  others  of  various  kinds  ; fo  that  Mr.  Cook 
was  of  opinion,  that  an  advantageous  pearl-fifhery  might  be 
eftablifhed  in  this  place.  On  the  27th  our  voyagers,  at  the 
diftance  of  one  mile  from  the  land,  were- a-breift  of  the 
point  which  Mr.  Cook  found  to  lie  diredly  under  the  tropic 
of  Capricorn,  in  W.  long.  208°  58',  and  he  therefore  called 
it  “ Cape  Capricorn.”  On  the  26th  the  fhip,  being  under 
fail,  was  furrounded  with  iflands,  which  lay  at  different  dif- 
tances  from  the  main  land  ; and  here  Mr.  Banks,  in  fifhing, 
took  two  forts  of  crabs,  fuch  as  had  not  been  f.-en  before  ; 
one  of  them  was  adorned  with  a moll  beautiful  blue,  equal 
to  the  ultramarine,  which  tinged  all  his  claws  and  joints, 
while  the  under  part  was  white  and  highly  polilhed  ; t^e 
other  was  marked  with  ultramarine,  more  fparingly,  on  his 
joints  and  toes,  and  on  his  back  were  three  brown  (pots  of  a 
lingular  appearance.  Lieutenant  Cook  finding  a paffage 
between  the  iflands,  failed  to  the  northward,  and  anchored 
at  about  two  miles  diftance  from  the  main.  A great  num- 
ber of  iflands -were  within  light.  Here  Mr.  Cook  obferv- 
ing  that  the  tide  ebbed  and  flowed  confiderably , when  the 
fhip  had  anchored  within  the  inlet,  concluded  that  it  was  a 
river  that  might  run  pretty  far  up  into  the  land.  Our 
voyagers  having  gratified  their  curiofity  with  a variety  of 
objedts,  but  being  difappointed  in  their  wifhes  of  obtaining 
frefh  water,  determined  to  make  a fhort  flay  in  this  placed 
Before  they  left  it,  however,  they  were  defirous  of  more 
particularly  examining  the  inlet,  in  which  the  fhip  lay  ; its 
breadth  was  found  to  be  from  two  to  five  miles,  upon  a di- 
re&ion  S.  W . by  S.  but  here  it  opened  every  wav,  and 
formed  a large  lake,  which  to  the  N.W.  communicated  with 
the  lea.  On  the  fouth  fide  of  the  lake  was  a ridge  of -hills  ; 
and  various  appearances  indicated  that  the  country  was  in- 
habited.  The  country,  in  general,  in  this  part  of  New 
South  Wales,  appeared  fandy  and  barren,  and  deftitute  of 
the  accommodations  which  wouN  fit  it  for  being  poffcffed  by 
fettled  inhabitants.  This  inlet,  from  its  want  of  frefh  water, 
was  called  by  Mr.  Cook  “ Thirfty  Sound.”  S.  lat.220  2o'.W. 
long.  210°  1 8'.  On  the  31ft  our  voyagers  left  the  place  and 
proceeded,  till  on  the  7th  of  June  they  perceived  on  out  of 
the  iflands,  which  they  were  pafiing,  the'appearance  of  cocoa- 
nut  trees  ; but  upon  examination,  thefe  were  miftaken  for  a 
imall  kind  of  cabbage-palm.  On  the  8th,  when  the  En- 
deavour was  in  the  midft  of  a duller  of  fmall  iflands,  our 
navigators  dffcerned,  with  their  glaffes,  upon  one  of  the 
stt^arcil  of  them,  about  30  of  the  natives,  men,  women,  and 


children,  Handing  together  ana  attentively  looking  at  the 
fhip.  This  was  the  firlt  inftance  ot  curiofity  that  had  been 
obferved  among  the  people  of  the  country.  They  were 
wholly  naked  ; their  hair  was  fliort,  and  their  complexion 
refemblcd  that  of  the  other  inhabitants  that  had  been  before 
obferved.  In  navigating  the  coaft  of  New  South  Wales, 
for  an  extent  of  22  degrees  of  latitude,  or  more  than 
1300  miles,  lieutenant  Cook  had  condudled  his  veil'd  in 
fafety ; but  on  the  10th  of  June,  as  he  was  purfuing  his 
courfe  from  a bay,  which  he  had  called  “ Trinity  bay,’* 
the  Endeavour  fell  into  a fituation  peculiarly  critical  and 
dangerous  ; having  been  lifted  over  a ledge  of  rock,  and 
lying  in  a hollow  within  it.  Her  (heathing  boards  were  ob- 
ferved by  the  light  of  the  moon  to  be  floating  away  from 
her,  and  at  lad  her  faife  keel,  fo  that  every  moment  it  was 
expedlcd  the  whole  company  would  be  fwaliowed  up  by  the 
rulhing  in  of  the  fea.  The  flap  was  expeditioufly  lightened 
as  much  as  poffibie,  and  every  exertion  was  made  without 
murmur  and  with  the  greatell  alacrity  to  efcape  the  immi- 
nent peril  to  which  their  lives  were  expofed.  So  fenfible 
were  the  failors  of  the  awfulnefs  of  their  fituation,  that  not 
an  oath  was  heard  among  them.  When  morning  dawned 
upon  them  they  had  a clearer  view  of  their  danger.  Provi- 
dentially, however,  it  became  a dead  calm,  and  high  water 
came  on  at  eleven  in  the  morning  : but  it  was  neceffary  Hill 
further  to  lighten  the  Ihip,  and  two  pumps  were*  inftantly 
worked  to  difeharge  the  water  that  ruflied  in.  For  the  tide 
at  midnight  they  waited  with  anxious  and  awful  expecta- 
tion : in  the  mean  while  the  leak  increaftd  to  a very  alarm- 
ing degree  ; and  though  the  Ihip  righted,  it  was  expefted 
that  (he  mull  go  to  the  bottom  as  foon  as  (he  ceafed  to  be 
fupported  by  the  rock.  The  floating  of  the  Imp,  which 
in  other  circumftances,  would  have  been  the  means  of  their 
falvation,  was  in  their  fituation,  a ground  of  ferious  alarm  ; 
becaufe  it  might  precipitate  their  deftrudlion.  Their  pofii- 
bility  of  efcape  was  precarious,  if  the  fhip  funk  ; and  the 
coaft  on  which  they  were  to  be  thrown,  if  any  of  them 
efcaped,  was  inhabited  by  naked  favage9,  from  whofe  com- 
panion they  might  derive  no  relief.  The  decifive  moment 
at  length  arrived  ; and  the  fhip  was  heaved  into  deep  wa- 
ter, without  admitting  more  water  than  when  Hie  lay  upon 
the  rock.  The  men  had  experienced  long  anxiety  and  were 
finking  with  fatigue,  and  in  an  exhaufte-d  ftate  they  threw 
themfelves  upon  the  deck,  and  after  fliort  intervals  arid  paufes 
of  reft,  renewed  their  laborious  and  almoft  fruitless  exertion; 
for  the  leak  gained  upon  the  pumps.  In  this  ftate  of  anx- 
iety and  labour,  an  accident  occurred,  which  had  almoft 
terminated,  at  once,  all  their  efforts.  The  planking  which 
lines  the  (hip’s  bottom  is  called  the  cieling  ; between  which 
and  the  outfide  planking  there  is  a fpace  of  about  eighteen 
inches.  From  this  cieling  only,  the  m3n  who  had  attended 
the  well  had  taken  the  depth  of  the  water,  and  had  given 
the  meafure  accordingly.  But  the  perfon,  who  relieved 
him,  meafured  the  depth  to  the  outfide  planking,  which 
had  the  appearance  of  the  leak’s  having  gained  upon  the 
pumps  eighteen  inches  in  a few  minutes.  The  mifiake, 
however,  was  foon  dete&ed  ; and  this  accident,  at  firft 
io  alarming,  became,  in  the  event,  highly  advantage- 
ous. New  hopes,  from  a difeovery  that  their  fituation  was 
not  fo  dangerous  as  they  apprehended,  infpired  new  vi- 
gour ; and  before  eight  in  the  morning  the  pumps  gained 
confiderably  on  the  leak.  At  eleven  o’clock  the  Endea- 
vour was  once  more  under  fail,  and  flood  for  the  land. 
They  wifhed,  however,  to  flop  the  leak  ; and  Mr.  Mouk- 
houfe,  one  of  the  midfhipmen,  propofed  to  the  commander 
an  expedient  which  had  preferved  a merchant  (hip,  which 
bad  fprung  a leak  that  admitted  more  than  four  feet  water 
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in  an  hour.  This  was  called  folliering  the  flup.  (See 
Fothering.) 

The  expedient  fucceeded  ; and  it  was  owing  partly  to  a 
fragment  of  rock,  which  had  filled  up  one  of  the  holes  of 
the  fiiip,  that  fire  did  not  fink  and  involve  her  whole  com- 
pany in  inevitable  deflrudlion.  In  conftquence  of  the  dif- 
trefs  experienced  by  the  whole  crew  on  this  occafion,  lieu- 
tenant Cook  called  a point  in  fight,  which  lay  to  the  north- 
ward, in  S.  lat.  1 6°  6’.  W.  iong.  2140  39',  “Cape  Tri- 
bulation.” On  the  14th  a fmall  harbour  was  difeovered, 
excellently  adapted  for  repairing  the  damage  which  the  fiiip 
bad  i’ilained.  Another  alarming  circumfi.3r.ce,  which  oc- 
-curred  at  this  time,  was  the  accefsof  the  feurvy,  that  began 
to  make  its  appearance  among  the  fnip’s  company,  and  that 
rendered  it  Hill  more  neceffary  to  get  on  fhore.  On  the 
17th  the  firip  put  in  for  the  harbour,  the  entrance  of  w'hich 
was  a narrow  channel.  Tents  were  eredted  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  fick  ; and  all  of  them,  except  Mr.  Green, 
manifefted  fymptems  of  recovery.  On  the  29th  of  June 
an  emerfion  of  Jupiter’s  firft  fatellite  was  obferved,  from 
which  they  obtained  the  longitude  of  the  place  2140  42' 
30"  W.,  its  latitude  being  150  26'  S.  A plan  of  the  har- 
bour was  taken  ; and  Mr.  Cook  afeended  a hill,  from 
which  he  obferved,  to  his  great  concern,  innumerable  land- 
banks  and  fhoais,  lying  in  every  direblion  of  the  coalt.  To 
the  northward  there  was  the  appearance  of  a paffage,  by 
which  lieutenant  Cook  had  the  only  chance  of  getting  clear, 
-in  the  profecution  of  his  voyage.  By  a large  fupply  of  fifii, 
he  was  able  to  diftribute  2-5  pounds  to  each  man  ; a quan- 
tity of  greens,  being  procured,  were  boiled  with  the  peas  : 
and  by  thefe  means  the  fiiip’s  company  obtained  a very  con- 
fiderable  refreftnnent.  On  the  2d  of  July  our  ^lieutenant 
fent  the  maker  out  of  the  harbour,  to  found  about  the 
fiiores,  and  to  fearch  for  a paffage  to  the  northward.  I11  a 
fublequent  invefiigation,  a pafiage  to  the  fea  was  difeovered 
between  the  fhoais,  which  confifted  of  coral  rocks,  and 
which  had  furnifiied  cockles  of  an  enormous  fize,  infomuch 
that  one  of  them  was  more  than  fufficient  for  two  men. 
Other  fhell-fifh  were  alfo  found  in  great  abundance.  At 
fiiip  floated  ; but  a leak  having  been  difeo- 
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vered,  it  was  necefiary  to  lay  her  afhore  a lecond  time. 
The  feveral  damages  being  repaired,  the  fiiip  was  again 
floated  at  high  water,  and  preparations  were  made  for  pro- 
ceeding on  the  voyage.  To  this  harbour  Mr.  Cook  gave 
the  name  of  “ Endeavour  river.”  The  maker,  having  been 
difpatched  to  re-examine  the  pafiage,  which  he  had  before 
difeovered,  reported  that  he  had  been  miftaken.  In  the 
mean  while,  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  who  had  been 
very  referved  in  holding  any  intercourfe  with  the  navigators, 
became  more  familiar,  in  confequence  of  the  commander’s 
prudent  management.  Here  they  difeovered  an  animal, 
called  by  the  natives  hanguroo,  which,  being  dreffed,  proved 
to  be  excellent  meat  ; and  they  were  alfo  furnifhed  with 
great  plenty  of  turtle,  fupevior  to  any  which  the  gentlemen 
ever  tailed  in  England.  The  turtle  was  of  the  fpecies  called 
green  turtle,  and  they  weighed  from  two  to  three  hundred 
pounds.  The  inland  country  was  agreeably  diverfified  by 
hills,  valleys,  and  large  plains,  which  in  many  places  were 
richly  covered  with  wood.  The  longitude  of  their  Pc  at  ion, 
determined  by  an  observation  of  the  emerfion  of  Jupiter’s 
firft  fatellite,  July  the  16th,  was  2140  53'  43"  ; that  on  the 
29th  of  June  had  given  2x4°  48'  30",  the  mean  of  which 
was  214°  48'  7~"  W.  The  Indians  were  very  hofiile  and 
fraudulent ; and  fo  daring  and  infoier.t,  that  nothing  wou’d 
difperfe  them  but  fmall  fixot  repeatedly  fired  from  the  muf- 
kets.  In  order  to  incommode  our' navigators,  they  fet  fire 
to  the  grafs,  which  . blazed  in  various  directions.  On  the 
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4th  of  Aaguft,  after  frequent  unfuccefsful  attempts  to  dif- 
engage  the  fiiip  from  the  harbour,  file  got  under  fail  ; but 
many  difficulties  occurred  ; and  on  the  5th,  the  lieutenant 
had  not  kept  his  courfe  long  before  fhoais  were  difeovered  in 
every  quarter,  which  obliged  him,  at  the  approach  of  night, 
to  come  to  an  anchor.  On  the  morning  of  the  xoth.  the 
weather,  which  had  been  boifterous,  became  more  moderate, 
and  the  commander  weighed  anchor,  and  flood  in  for  the 
land  ■,  determining  to  feek  a paffage  along  the  fhore  t®  the 
northward.  In  purfuance  of  this  refolution,  the  Endeavour 
proceeded  in  her  courfe,  and  at  noon  came  between  the  far- 
thermoft  head-land  that  lay  in  fight,  and  three  iflands  which 
were  four  or  five  leagues  to  the  north  of  it,  cut  at  fea.  Here 
they  thought  there  was  a clear  opening  before  them,  and 
began  to  hope  that  they  were  once  more  out  of  danger. 
In  this  hope,  however,  they  were  foon  difappointed,  and 
therefore  the  lieutenant  gave  to  the  head-land,  in  P>  lat.  140 
56'.  W.  long.  214°  43',  the  name  of  “ Cape  Flattery.” 
After  fleering  for  fome  time  along  the  fiiore,  for  what  was 
believed  to  be  the  open  channel,  an  officer  at  the  malt-head 
cried  aloud  that  he  faw  land  a-heaa,  which  extended  quite 
round  to  the  three  iflands ; and  that  between  the  fiiip  and 
them  there  was  a large  reef.  Mr.  Cook  ftimfelf  difeerned 
the  reef,  but  was  oi  opinion  that  the  fuppofed  land  was  a 
duller  of  fmall  iflands.  In  this  Hate  of  uncertainty,  how- 
ever, he  thought  it  molt  prudent  to  come  to  anchor,  under 
a high  point,  from  which  he  could  have  an  extonfive  view 
of  the  fea  and  country.  This  eminence  he  called  “ Point 
Look-out.”  In  the  procefs  of  invefiigating  the  fhoais  and 
channel  between  them,  the  lieutenant,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Banks,  difeovered  an  ifland  on  which  were  no  animals  except 
lizards  ; and  he  therefore  called  it  “ Lizard  ifland.”  In 
their  return  to  the  fiiip,  they  landed  on  a iowi  Tandy  ifland, 
abounding  with  an  incredible  number  of  birds  ; and  as  they 
here  found  the  neff  of  an  eagle,  they  called  it  “ Eagle 
ifland.”  At  length,  after  much  deliberation,  it  was  re- 
foived  to  quit  the  coafl  entirely,  till  they  could  approach  it 
with  lefs  danger ; and  in  purfuance  of  this  refolution,  the 
Endeavour,  on  the  13th,  got  under  fail,  and  fuccefsfully 
paffed  through  one  of  the  channels  or  openings  in  the  outer 
reef,  which  Mr.  Cook  had  previoufiy  obferved.  The  fitua- 
tion  of  our  navigators  was  now  happily  changed  ; and  after 
three  months’  anxiety  and  fufp.ence,  they  found  themfelves 
in  an  open  fea,  with  deep  water.  The  paffage  or  channel, 
through  which  the  Endeavour  paff-d  into  the  open  fim  be- 
yond the  reef,  lies  m S.  lat.  140  32'.  It  is  dMlingiiifhed  by 
the  three  high  iflands  within  it,  to  which,  on  account  of  the 
ufe  they  may  be  of  in  guiding  the  way  of  future  voyagers, 
our  commander  gave  the  appellation  of  “ Iflands  of  Direc- 
tion.” New  dangers,  which  created  alarm  and  required 
f re  fin  exertions,  occurred  ; but  every  roan  did  his  duty  with 
as  much  calmnefs  and  regularity  as  if  no  danger  had  been 
near.  It  was  indeed  the  high  and  magnanimous  fpirit  of  the 
commander,  which  infpired  his  people  with  inch  refolution 
and  vigour.  On  the  coafl  of  a new  and  unknown  country 
he  braved  all  perils,  and  determined  to  afeertain  whether  this 
country  did,  or  did  not,  join  to  New  Guinea  : a queflion 
which  he  had  fixed  upon  refolving,  from  the  firft  moment 
that  he  had  come  within  light  of  hind.  To  the  opening, 
through  which  he  had  paffed  with  fo  much  hazard,  the  com- 
mander, under  a proper  fenfe  of  gratitude  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  gave  the  name  o' f “ ProvidentiaLchannel.”  In  the 
profecution  of  the  voyage,  the  navigators,  on  t he  19th,  were 
encompaffed  on  every  fide  with  rocks  and  fhoais  j but  they 
were  little  moved,  as  perils  had  been  familiar  to  them.  O s 
the  2 ill,  as  no  land  could  be  feen,  they  corceived  hopes  oi 
having  at  lafl  found  a paffage  into. the  Indian  fir,:  but  to 
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determine  this  matter  with  greater  certainty,  lieutenant 
Cook  refolved  to  land  upon  an  ifland,  which  lies  in  the  S.E. 
point  of  the  paffage.  Accordingly  he,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Banks  and  Dr.  Solander,  afcended  a high  hid,  from  which 
no  land  could  be  (ten  between  the  S.W.  and  W.S.W.  ; 
fo  that  Mr.  Cook  had  not  the  Laft  doubt  of  finding  a 
channel,  through  which  he  might  pafs-  to  New  Guinea. 
As  he  was  now  about  to  quit  the  coaft  of  New  Hollar  d, 
which  he  had  traced  from  lat.  ,38°  to  this  place,  and  where 
he  was  certain  no  European  had  ever  been  before,  he  once 
more  hoi  lied  Eaghfh  colours,  taking  poffelfion  of  the  whole 
eaftern  coaft,  with  all  the  bays,  harbours,  rivers,  and  ifland3 
fituated  upon  it,  from  lat.  38°  to  lat.  io|°  S.  in  right  of  his 
majefty  king  George  III.,  and  by  the  name  of  New  Smith 
IV dies'.  Having  performed  this  ceremony  upon  the  ifland, 
hence  called  “Poffeffion  ifland,”  they  reimbarked  in  their 
boat;  and  on  the  23d  Mr.  Cook  was  confirmed  by  feveral 
circumftnnces  in  his  opinion,  that  he  had  arrived  to  the 
northern  extremity  of  New  Holland,  and  that  to  the  weft- 
ward  he  had  an  open  fea.  Thefe  circumftances  afforded  him 
peculiar  fatistadtion,  not  only  becaufe  the  dangers  and  fa- 
tigues of  the  voyage  were  drawing  to  a conclufion,  but  be- 
caule  it  could  no  longer  be  doubted  whether  New  Holland 
or  New  Guinea  were  two  feparate  iflands.  The  N.E.  en- 
trance of  the  third  lies  in  S.  lat.  io°  39'.  W.  long.  2iS°36'; 
and  the  paffage  is  formed  by  the  main  land,  and  by  a con- 
geries of  iflands  to  the  N.W.,  called  by  Mr.  Cook  the 
Prince  of  Wales’s  iflands,”  and  which  may  probably  extend 
as  far  as  to  New  Guinea.  To  the  channel  through  which 
he  paffed,  he  gave  the  name  of  “ Endeavour  ftraits.” 

From  the  coaft  of  New  South  Wales,  the  lieutenant 
fleered,  oit  the  23d  of  Auguft,  for  the  coaft  of  New  Gui- 
nea ; but  in  the  profeention  of  his  voyage  he  fell  upon  a 
dangerous  fhoal,  which  expofed  him  to  great  danger ; but 
he  fortunately  efcaped  ; and  on  the  3d  of  September  arrived 
vrithin  fight  of  New  Guinea,  and  brought  to  within  three 
or  four  miles  of  land.  Some  of,  the  {hip’s  company  went  on 
fhore,  but  they  were  fuddenly  attacked  by  the  natives,  who 
had  for  fome  time  concealed  themfelves  in  the  woods.  See 
New  Guinea.  Our  voyagers  leaving  this  coaft,  haftened 
to  the  we  Award ; and  purfuing  their  courfe,  they  difeovered 
\on  the  6th  of  September  a fmall  ifland  N.N.W,  ; and  an- 
other low  ifland,  extending  from  that  quarter  to  N.N.E. 
Unlefs  thefe  two  iflands  belong  to  the  “ Arrou  iflands,” 
they  have  no  place  in  the  charts  ; and  if  they  do  belong  to 
thefe,  they  are  laid  down  at  too  great  a diftance  from  New 
Guinea.  Mr.  Cook  found  the  E.  part  of  them  in  S.  lat. 
70  6'.  W.  long.  2250.  On  the  7th,  when  the  {hip  was  in 
S.  lat.  90  30’,  and  W.  long.  2290  34',  our  navigators  ought 
to  have  been  in  the  fight  of  the  Weafel  ifles,  which  are  laid 
down  in  the  charts  at  the  diftance  of  20  or  25  leagues  from 
the  coaft  of  New  Holland;  but  Mr.  Cook,  as  he  did  not 
fee  them,  concluded  that  they  muft  have  been  laid  down  er- 
roneouflv.  ln-puifuing  their  courfe,  cur  navigators  paffed 
the  iflands  of  Timor,  Timor- la  vet;,  Rotle,  and  Seman.  When 
they  were  near  thefe  two  latter  iflands  they  obferved  a pheno- 
menon in  *he  heavens,  in  fome  refpefts  refembling,  but  in 
others  differing  from,  the  Aurora  Borealis.  Having  paffed 
ail  the  iflands  between  Timor  and  Java,  lieutenant  Cook 
did  not  expeft  tb  meet  with  any  other  in  that  quarter;  but 
on  the  17th  he  obferved  an  ifland  bearing  W.S.W.,  which 
he  thought  to  be  a new  difeovery.  When  they  came  to 
the  N.  fide  of  it,  they  faw  houles  and  cocoa-nut  trees,  and 
numerous  flocks  of  (heep.  Here  they  landed;  the  com- 
mander thinking  he  might  thus  fupply  the  neceffities  ot  the 
{hip’s  company,  and  remove  both  the  ficknefs  and  the  dif- 
eontent  which  had  fpread  among  them.  This  proved  to  be 


the  ifland  of  Savu  ; which  fee.  On  the  2ift  of  September 
our  navigators  left  Savu,  and  on  the  iff  of  October  came 
within  fight  of  the  ifland  of  Java;  and  on  the  9th  they  flood 
in  for  Batavia  road,  where  the  Endeavour  was  feettred  from 
a ftroke  of  lightning  by  the  chain  that  was  attached  to  it. 
The  injurious  effects  of  this  climate  were  felt  by  our 
voyagers  within  nine  days  after  their  arrival ' and  Mr. 
Monkhoufe,  the  furgeon  of  the  fliip,  fell,  on  the  5th  of 
November,  the  firlt  facrifice  to  this  fatal  country.  Tayeto, 
Tupia’s  boy,  died  the  9th,  and  Tupia  furvived  him  only  a 
few  days.  The  repair  of  the  Endeavour,  which  had  been 
very  much  damaged,  and  which  appeared  to  be  in  a very 
alarming  ftate,  was  an  object  to  which  Mr.  Cook,  though 
himfelf  affedted  by  the  climate,  directed  his  particular  atten- 
tion, and  it  was  performed  much  to  his  fatisfadlion.  When 
this  bufinefs  was  accomplifhed,  on  the  27th  of  December, 
the  fliip  flood  out  to  fea;  and  on  the  3th  of  January  1771, 
came  to  an  anchor  under  the  S.E.  iide  of  “ Prince’s  ifland,” 
where  the  gentlemen  of  the  fhip,  after  having  paid  their 
refpedls  to  the  king,  commenced  a traffic  with  the  natives 
for  turtles,  fowls,  filh,  monkies,  fmall  deer,  and  vegetables. 
On  the  1 5th  the  commander  weighed,  and  flood  out  for  fea. 
In  the  profccution  of  the  voyage  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
the  feeds  of  difeafe,  which  had  been  received  at  Batavia, 
appeared  with  very  threatening  fymptoms,  and  reduced  the 
navigators  to  a very  melancholy  fituation.  The  fliip  was  a 
mere  hofpital ; the  water  taken  in  at  Prince’s  ifland  was  pu- 
rified with  lime;  and  in  order  farther  to  guard  againfl  in- 
fection, the  commandtr  ordered  all  the  parts  of  the  vefiel 
between  the  decks  to  be  waflied  with  vinegar.  So  fatal, 
notwithstanding  every  precaution,  was  the  difeafe,  that  al- 
moft  every  night  a dead  body  was  committed  to  the  fea. 
The  lofs  amounted  in  all  to  23  perfons,  belides  the  feveu 
who  died  at  Batavia.  Among  thefe  were  Mr.  Green  the 
aftronomer,  Mr.  Farkinfon,  natural  hiflory  painter,  Mr. 
Monkhoufe  the  midfhipman,  another  midfhipman,  &c.  See. 
Thefe  calamitous  events  contributed  moll  probably  to  turn 
the  attention  of  Mr.  Cook  to  thofe  methods  of  nreferving 
the  health  of  feamen,  which  he  aiterwards  purfued  with  fuch 
remarkable  fuccefs.  On  the  15th  of  March  the  Endeavour 
arrived  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  and  a proper  place 
was  prov;ded  on  fhore  for  the  accommodation  and  recovery 
v of  the  fiek.  Lieutenant  Cook  having  {laid  here  whillt  the 
lick  of  his  crew  were  recovered,  neceffary  {lores  were  pro- 
cured, and  the  vefiel  refuted,  till  the  14th  of  April,  flood 
out  of  the  bay,  and  proceeded  on  his  voyage  homeward. 
In  the  morning  of  the  29th,  he  croffed  his  fuft  meridian, 
having  circumnavigated  the  glebe  in  the  direction  from  esft 
to  weft  ; the  coniequence  of  which  was  that  he  had  ioil  a 
day,  an  allowance  for  which  had  been  made  at  Batavia.  Oa 
the  iff  of  May  he  arrived  at  St.  Flelena,  and  on  the  4th  he 
departed  from  this  ifland,  and  purfued  his  courfe  in  fafety. 
On  the  10th  of  June,  land,  which  proved  to  be  the  Lizard, 
was  difeovered;  on  the  Jith  the  fhip  ran  up  the  channel; 
next  morning  he  paffed  Beachy  head  ; and  i.i  the  afternoon 
of  the  fame  day  anchored  in  the  Downs,  and  went  on  (bore 
at  Deal.  Thus  ended  Mr.  Cook’s  fiift  voyage  round  the 
world,  in  which  he  had  gone  through  fo  many  dangers,  ex- 
plored fo  many  countries,  and  exhibited  the  ftrongeft  Droofs 
of  his  pofieding  an  eminently  fagacious  and  adlive  mind  ; 
a mind  that  was  equal  to  every  perilous  enterprife,  and  to 
the  bold. ft  and  moft  fuccefsful  efforts  of  navigation  and  dif- 
eovery. 

Mr.  Cook  having  thus  recommended  himfelf  to  the  pro- 
tection of  government,  and  the  favour  of  his  fovereign, 
was  promoted  in  the  progreflive  order  of  the  naval  fer- 
vice,  to  be  a commander  in  his  majefty’s  ?navy,  Aug.  29, 
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y 77  i 5 an  officer  inferior  in  rank  only,  hut  equal  in  advan- 
tage to  that  of  pofl  captain.  On  the  21ft  of  May  1772, 
captain  Cook  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  by  ?.  let- 
ter to  Or.  Mafkelyne,  “ An  Account  of  the  flawing  of  the 
Tides  in  the  South  Sea,  See.”  (fee  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  Ixii. 
p.  357-3.)  The  cunoiity  of  the  public  was  much  excited 
by  the  reports  of  lieutenant  Cook’s  voyage;  and  it  was 
amply  gratified  by  Dr.  Havvkei worth’s  Account,  in  3 vois. 
410.  ■ Extenfi ve  and  intereftfng  was  the  knowledge  obtained 
in  confequence  of  this  voyage  ; but  the  queflion  concerning 
a fouthern  contitient  remained  ftill  undecided.  The  reign 
of  our  prefent  fovereign  George  111.  has  been  favour- 
able to  every  kind  of  fcientific  and  literary  inquiry ; and 
the  earl -of  Sandwich,  who,  at  the  period  to  which  we  now' 
refer,  was  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty,  was  eminently  ca- 
pable of  comprehending  and  difpofe.l  alfo  to  encourage  the 
molt  enlarged  views  and  Ichemes  with  regard  to  navigation 
and  difeovery.  By  his  particular  recommendation,  it  was  re- 
folved  to  appoint  a commilTnn  for  determining  the  long  dif- 
puted  quellion  relating  to  the  exigence  of  a fouthern  conti- 
nent. Qmros  feems  to  have  been  the  firft  perfon  who  ftig- 
gelted  the  idea  of  fuch  a continent;  but  though  he  wasfent 
out  to  afeertain  it,  he  failed  in  the  attempt.  Mr.  Dalrym- 
pie  had  now  excited  the  public  attention  to  this  objedt,  by 
his  Hillo-rical  Collection,  in  2 vols.  qto.  of  the  feveral  voy- 
ages and  difeoveries  in  the  fouth  Pacific  Ocean,  1770,  j 7 7 1 . 
When  the  Board  of  Admiralty  determined  to  take  up  the 
bulinefo,  captain  Cook  was  immediately  iixed  upon  as  the  per- 
fon  belt  qualified  for  conducting  an  enterprife  which  was  to 
give  the  utmolt  poffible  extent  to  the  geography  of  the 
globe,  and  the  knowledge  of  navigation.  Two  fhips,  fibni- 
lar  in  conitruCtion  to  the  IJndeavour,  were  provided  for  this 
purpofe  ; the  iargelt  of  the  two,  which  conlilted  of  462 
tons  burthen,  was  named  the  Refolution  ; and  to  the  other, 
confuting  of  33 6 tons  burthen,  was  given  the  name  of  the 
Adventure.  On  the  28th  of  November  1771,  captain  Cook 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  former  ; and,  about 
the  fame  time,  Mr.  Tobias  Furneaux  was  promoted  to  the 
command  of  the  latter.  The  complement  of  the  Refolution, 
in  officers  and  men,  was  fixed  at  112  perfons,  and  that  of 
the  Adventure  at  81.  In  the  equipment  of  thefe  fhips, 
attention  was  direCted  to  every  circumftance  that  could  con- 
tribute to  the  comfort  and  Cuccefs  of  the  voyage.  Lord 
Sandwich  was  lingularly  attentive  on  theoccafion;  and  both 
the  navy  and  victualling  boards  took  care  to  procure  for  the 
fhips  the  heft  ftores  and  provifions,  together  with  an  ample 
fupply  of  aatifeorbutic  articles,  fuch  as  malt,  four  krout, 
falted  cabbage,  portable  broth,  foup,  milliard,  marmalade 
of  carrots,  and  infpiffated  juice  of  wort  and  beer.  Scienti- 
fic objefts  were  alfo  duly  regarded.  Mr.  William  Hodges, 
an  excellent  landfcape  painter,  Mr.  Reinhold  Folter,  and 
bis  fon,  well  informed  in  natural  hitlory,  and  Mr.  William 
Wales,  and  Mr.  William  Bayley,  fkilful  allronomers,  were 
appointed  to  accompany  the  expedition  ; they  were  furnifh- 
cd  with  the  belt  inftruments  for  obfervation,  and  particu- 
larly with  four  time-pieces,  three  of  Mr.  Arnold’s  con- 
frruCtion,  and  one  of  Mr.  Kendal’s,  upon  the  principles  of 
Mr.  Harrifon.  Captain  Cook,  on  board  the  Refolution, 
joined  the  Adventure  in  Plymouth  Sound,  on  the  3d  of 
July  1 772,  and  there  received  his  inftruCtions,  which  com- 
prehended, without  entering  into  a minute  detail,  the  mod 
enlarged  plan  of  difeovery  that  is  known  m the  hiftory  of 
navigation.  Pie  was  inftruCted  not  only  to  circumnavigate 
the  whole  globe,  but  to  circumnavigate  it  in  high  fouthern 
latitudes,  making  fuch  traverfes,  from  time  to  time,  into 
every  corner  of  .the  Pacific  ocean  not  before  examined,  as 
might  finally  and  effectually  refolve  the  much  agitated  ques- 


tion about  the  exigence  of  a fouthern  continent,  in  any  part 
of  the  fouthern  hemifphere,  to  which  accels  could  be 
had,  by  the  efforts  of  the  boldeft  and  mod  fkilful  naviga- 
tors. 

On  the  17th  of  July,  captain  Cook  failed  from  Plv-_ 
mouth,  and  on  the  29th  anchored  in  Funcbiale  road,  in  the 
ifland  of  Madeira.  Having  lupplied  himfelf  with  water,  wine, 
and  other  ncceffaries,  he  left  the  ifland  Aug.  id,  and  failed 
to  tlie  fouthward.  As  he  proceeded,  lie  made  three  pun- 
cheons of  beer  of  the  infpiffated  juice- of  malt,  arid  the 
liquor  was  briflt  and  drinkable ; though  on  account  of  the 
heat  of  the  weather,  and  the  agitation  of  the  (hip,  the  juice 
was  in  a high  date  of  fermentation.  If  it  could  be  kept  from 
fermenting,  this  would  be  a mod  valuable  article  at  fea.  At 
St.  Jago,  one  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  iflands,  he  flopped- to 
procure  a frefii  fupply  of  water.  On  the  20th  of  the  month, 
they  were  delayed  with  rain  ; hut  to  guard  againft  the  per- 
nicious effedts  of  rain  on  any  future  occafion,  captain  Cook 
took  care  to  well  air  and  dry  the  (hip  with  fires  between  the 
decks,  and  to  fmoak  its  damp  places ; befides,  the  people 
were  ordered  to  air  their  bedding,  and  to  wafh  and  dry  their 
cloaths,  whenever  they  had  an  opportunity  ; fuch  was  the 
refult  of  thefe  precautions,  that  there  was  not  one  fick  per- 
fon on  board  the  Refolution.  On  the  8th  of  September, 
the  fliip  eroded  the  line  in  W.  long.  8°,  and  proceeded  on 
its  voyage.  On  the  29th,  being  near  the  Cape  of . Good 
Hope,  the  whole  fea,  as  far  as  our  voyagers  could  fee,  be- 
came at  once,  as  it  were,  illuminated.  In  order  to  afeertain 
the  true  caufe  of  this  phenomenon,  which  had  in  the  form- 
er vovage  been  attributed  to  luminous  infedls,  captain  Cook 
examined  fome  buckets  of  water,  and  found  in  them  a num- 
ber of  globular  infedls,  about  the  fize  of  a common  pin’s 
head,  and  quite  tranfparent.  Mr.  R.  Fc.'lter  was  fatisfied 
that  thefe  were  the  caufe  of  the  Tea’s  illumination.  On  the 
30th,  the  Refolution  and  Adventure  anchored  in  Table  bay; 
and  the  captains  on  going  a-fhore,  were  received  by  the  go- 
vernor with  great  politenefs.  O11  the  22d  of  November, 
our  commander  failed  from  the  Cape,  and  profecuted  his 
voyage  in  fearch  of  a fouthern  continent.  He  directed  his 
courie  for  Cape  Circumcifion  ; but,  by  tempeftuous  wea- 
ther, our  voyagers  were  driven  far  to  the  call  ward  of  their 
intended  courfe,  being  in  S.  lat.  48°  41'.  E.  long.  j8°  24', 
fo  that  they  had  no  hopes  of  reaching  this  Cape.  In  this 
gale,  they  had  the  misfortune  to  1 fe  the  principal  part  of 
the  live  flock  on  board,  confiding  of  flieep,  hogs,  and 
geefe. 

On  the  10th  of  December,  in  S.  lat.  50°  40',  and  long. 
20  E.  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  they  began  to  meet  with 
iflands  of  ice,  one  of  which  was  judged  by  captain  Cook 
to  be  about  50  feet  high,  and  halt  a mile  in  circuit.  The 
weather  was  hazy,  and  danger  was  imminent.  On  the  l8t!i 
they  happily  got  clear  of  the  field  of  ice.  They  were  now 
in  S.  lat.  350  8',  and  long.  2 4."  3'.  An  opinion  had  been 
entertained,  that  fuch  ice  was  formed  in  bays  and  rivers  ; 
and  hence  our  voyagers  were  led  to  conclude,  that  land  was 
not  far  diftant.  But  they  proceeded  without  finding  it. 
The  whole  crew  began- to  complain  much  of  cold,  and  there- 
fore the  captain  directed, the  fleeves  of  their  jackets  to  be 
lengthened  with  baize,  and  ordered  a cap  to  be  made  for 
each,  (Lengthened  with  canvas.  This  feafon,  it  fhould  be 
recollected,  was  with  them  the  middle  of  fumrner.  As  fome 
of  the  crew  appeared  to  have  fymptoms  of  the  feurvy,  frefli 
wort  was  given  them  every  day.  By  the  29th,-  the  com- 
mander was  fatisfied  that  the  field  of  ice,  along  which  the 
fhips  had  failed,  did  not  join  to  any  land.  Determining  to 
run  as  far  W.  as  the  meridian  of  Cape  Circumcifion,  a gale 
fprung  up  on  the  silt,  which  brought  with  it  fuch  a f well 
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of  fea,  as  rendered  a continuance  among  the  ice  perilous  ; 
our  navigators,  therefore,  hauled  to  the  fouth.  On  the  ill 
of  January  1773,  the  gale  abated,  and  the  people  had  a 
fight  of  the  moon,  which  they  had  obferved  but  once,  fuch 
was  the  Hate  of  the  weather  fince  they  had  left  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  They  were  now  in  S.  lat.  58°  53' 30",  and 
E.  long.  90  34'  30".  In  this  fituation,  ’and,  if  it  had  ex- 
illed,  might  have  been  at  the  diftance  of  14  or  15  leagues  ; 
but  as  it  was  not  vifible,  captain  Cook  concluded  it  to  be 
very  probable,  that  Bouvet  had  miftaken  mountains  of  ice 
for  land.  Upon  the  whole,  there  was  realon  to  believe  that 
no  land  was  to  be  met  with  under  this  meridian,  between 
the  latitude  of  55  and  59  degrees,  as  fome  had  fup- 
pofed.  From  the  ice,  however,  captain  Cook  derived 
the  advantage  of  procuring  a fupply  of  frefh  water,  which 
was  fweet,  and  well  tailed.  On  the  fields  of  ice, 
they  obferved  penguins,  albatroffes,  and  other  birds ; but 
the  prevalent  opinion,  that  fuch  birds  never  go  far  from 
land,  was  now  found  to  be  erroneous.  On  the  17th  or 
January  captain  Cook,  having  reached  the  latitude  of  67° 
15'  S.,  could  advance  no  farther  ; and  as  the  ice  towards 
the  fouth  exhibited  no  appearance  of  any  opening,  he 
thought  it  prudent  not  to  perfevere  in  failing  farther  Couth- 
ward,  more  cfpec: ally  as  <the  fumrr.er  was  ahead}  half  fpent, 
and -there  was  no  profpeft  of  being  able  to  get  round  the 
ice.  He,  therefore,  determined  to  fearch  for  the  land 
which  had  lately  been  difcovered  by  the  French,  and  fepa- 
rated  the  (hips  at  an  interval  of  four  miles,  the  weather  be- 
ing occafionally  clear,  as  the  belt  method  of  invefligation. 
On  the  ill  of  February  our  voyagers  were  in  S.  lat.  48°  30', 
and  E.  long.  58°  7',  nearly  in  the  meridian  of  the  ifland  of 
St.  Mauritius.  From  the  perpetual  high  fea  which  had  been 
lately  met  with,  captain  Cook  inferred  that  there  could  be 
no  great  extent  of  land  to  the  well.  But  whillt  he  was 
lleering  eaftward,  in  S,  lat.  490  .13',  captain  Furneaux  fug- 
gelled  that  the  land  was  to  the  N.W.  of  them,  as  he  had 
obferved  the  fea  to  be  fmooth  when  the  wind  blew  in  that 
direction.  Captain  Cook,  in  deference  to  this  opinion,  pur- 
fued  the  fearch  ; and  the  refult  was  a conviftion,  that,  if 
any  land  was  near,  it  could  be  only  an  ifland  of  inconfider- 
able  extent.  In  this  part  of  the  fouthern  ocean  the  mean  va- 
riation of  the  compafs  was  290  4'  W.  When  the  fun  was  on 
the  llarboard  of  the  Chip,  the  variation  was  the  lead  ; and 
when  on  the  larboard  fide,  the  greatell.  A reparation  now 
took  place  between  the  two  Ihips,  and  the  Rcfolution  was 
under  a necefiity  of  purfuing  its  voyage  alone.  As  they 
proceeded  they  were  fatisfied  that  the  fight  of  oceanic  birds, 
which  frequent  high  latitudes,  are-  no  fure  figns  of  the  vi- 
cinity of  land.  In  the  morning  of  the  17th,  lights  were 
feeu  in  the  heavens,  fimilar  to  thofe  which  are  known  in 
the  northern  hemifphere  under  the  appellation  of  Aurora 
Borealis.  On  the  20th  our  navigators  thought  they  law 
land  to  the  fouth-well  ; but  they  found,  on  endeavouring  to 
approach  it,  that  they  had  been  deceived  by  clouds,  and 
nothing-  could  be  difeerned  but  ice  iflands.  At  night  the 
Aurora  Auftralis  was  again  feen,  affuming  a very  brilliant 
and  luminous  appearance,  difeovering  itfeif  firft  in  the  eaft, 
and  foon  fpreading  over  the  whole  heavens.  On  the  23d,  in 
S.  lat.  6iQ  52'.  E.  long.  95°  2',  our  navigators,  in  the 
midll  of  mountains  of  ice,  were  on  every  fide  furrounded 
with  danger  ; and  hence  captain  Cook  was  led  to  alter  his 
purpofe  of  once  more  croffing  the  Antarctic  circle  ; and  on 
the  24th  he  Hood  to  the  north,  expofed  to  the  hazard  of 
injury  from  large  pieces  of  broken  ice,  in  very  thick  and 
hazy  weather.  In  failing  from  the  25th  to  the  28th  cap- 
tain Cook  was  convinced  to  a certainty,  that  no  land,  of 
any  conliderable  extent,  could  lie  within  100  or  150 


leagues  from  eaft  to  fouth-weft.  As  he  proceeded  on  his 
voyage  from  the  28th  of  February  to  the  nth  6f  March, 
he  had  ample  reafon  for  concluding,  from  the  fwell  of  i.he 
fea  and  other  circumstances,  that  there  could  be  no  land  to 
the  fouth,  that  did  not  lie  at  a great  diftance.  By  obferva- 
tion  of  the  fun  and  moon  on  the  13th  and  14th  they  were 
in  S.  lat.  58°  22'.  E.  long.  136°  0.1’.  Mr.  Kendal’s  and 
Mr.  Arnold’s  watches  gave  each  of  them  134°  42';  and 
this  was  the  firft  and  only  time,  in  which  they  had  pointed 
out  the  fame  longitude  fince  the  (hips  had  left  England  : the 
greatell  difference,  however,  between  them,  fince  our  navi- 
gators had  left  the  Cape,  had  not  much  exceeded  two  de- 
grees. Farther  evidence  occurred  to  our  commander,  as 
he  advanced  in  his  courfe,  that  he  had  left  no  land  behind' 
him,  in  the  direction  of  W.  S.  W.,  and  that  no  land  lay  to 
the  S.  on  this  (ide  of  60  degrees  of  latitude.  On  the  17th 
he  therefore  determined  to  quit  the  high  fouthern  latitudes, 
being  now  in  S.  lat.  59°  and  R ■ long.  146°  53',  and  to 
proceed  to  New  Zealand,  in  fearch  of  the  Adventure,  and 
for  the  refrefhment  of  his  people.  Fie  had  alfo  a dtfne  of 
vifiting  the  eaft  coaft  of  Van  Diemen’s  land,  in  order  to 
gain  fatisfadlion  whether  it  joined  the  coaft  of  New  South 
Wales.  But  the  wind  preventing  his  aceomplilhing  this  ob- 
ject ■ he  ftiaped  his  courfe  for  New  Zealand,  and  came  to 
anchor  on  the  26th  in  “ Duffy  bay.”  He  bad  now  been 
117  days  at  fea,  in  which  time  he  had  failed  3660  leagues, 
without  once  coming  within  fight  of  land.  So  falutary  had 
been  the  effedls  of  fweet  wort  and  feveral  articles  of  provi- 
fion,  and  efpecially  of  the  frequent  airing  and  fweetening  of 
the  fhip,  that  there  was  only  one  man  on  board  who  could 
be  faid  to  be  afflided  with  the  feurvy  ; and  his  diforder  was 
occafioned  by  a bad  habit  of  body  and  a complication  of 
other  difeafes.  On  the  27th  the  fhip  entered  “ Pickerfgill 
Harbour,”  fo  called  from  the  name  of  the  gentleman  by 
whom  it  had  been  firft  difcovered,  and  fituated  in  S.  lat. 
450  47'  2 6f"  S.  and  E.  long.  1660  18'.  Here  wood  for 
fuel  and  other  purpofes  was  immediately  at  hand  : and  a 
fine  dream  of  frefh  water  was  not  above  100  yards  from  the 
Item  of  the  veffel.  Having  feledled  a fuitable  place  on  the 
(hore  for  future  operations,  captain  Cook  employed  fome 
of  the  crew  in  the  brewing  of  beer  from  the  branches  or 
leaves  of  a tree  refembling  the  American  black  fpruce, 
which,  with  the  addition  of  the  infpiffated  juice  of  wort 
and  melaffes,  would  make,  as-  he  knew,  a very  wholefome 
liquor,  and  fupply  the  want  of  vegetables  of  which  the 
country  was  dellitute.  While  captain  Cook  continued  in 
this  fituation,  he  took  every  opportunity  of  examining  the 
bay.  See  Dusky  Bay. 

On  the  nth  of  May,  captain  Cook  left  Duffy  bay,  and 
diredled  his  courfe  for  Queen  Charlotte’s  Sound,  where  he 
expefted  to  find  the  Adventure  ; but  on  the  17th,  the  wind 
flattened  to  a calm,  the  fky  became  fuddenly  obfeured  by 
dark  denfe  clouds,  and  there  was  every  prognollication  of  a 
tempeft.  Soon  after  fix  water  fpouts  were  feen,  four  of 
which  rofe  and  fpent  themfelves  between  the  (hip  and  the 
land;  but  they  all  fpent  themfelves  without  doing  any  in- 
jury. On  the  next  day  the  Refolution  came  within  fight 
of  Queen  Charlotte’s  Sound,  and  there  capt.  Cook  had  the 
fatisfablion  of  finding  the  Adventure  ; after  a feparation  c.f 
fourteen  weeks,  captain  Furneaux  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  Van  Diemen’s  land;  and  it  was  his  opinion  that 
there  are  no  ftraits  between  this  land  and  New  Holland, 
but  a very  deep  bay.  He  met  likewife,  with  farther  proofs, 
that  the  New  Zealanders  are  eaters  of  human  fltfti.  On 
the  morning  after  captain  Cook’s  arrival  in  Queen  Char- 
lotte’s Sound,  he  went  on  fhore  and  returned  with  a boat- 
load of  feurvy -grafs,  celery,  and  other  vegetables ; and  he 
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gave  orders  that  they  Should  be  boiled,  with  wheat  and 
portable  broth,  every  day  for  breakfaft,  and  with  peafe 
and  broth  for  dinner.  Experience  had  taught  him  that 
thefe  vegetables,  thus  drtffid,  are  very  beneticial  to  Tea- 
men, in  i\moving  various  fcorbutic  complaints.  The  inter- 
courfe  with  the  natives  of  the  country  was  of  a friendly 
nature  ; and  proved  advantageous  in  a variety  of  refpeCts, 
particularly  in  fupplying  a quantity  of  fifli.  On  the  2d  of 
June,  when  the  fhips  were  almolt  ready  to  put  to  fea, 
captain  Cook  fent  on  Shore  a male  and  female  goat ; and 
captain  Furneaux  left  at  Cannibal  cove,  two  breeding  fows, 
and  a boar.  It  is  a remarkable  circumllarice,  that  during 
captain  Cook’s  fecond  vilit  to  Charlotte  Sound,  he  could  not 
recollect  the  face  of  any  one  perfon  he  had  fetn  three  years 
before,  nor  did  it  appear  that  a fingle  Indian  had  any 
knowledge  of  him.  Hence  he  infers,  that  in  the  interval 
the  natives  had  either  been  driven  away,  or  had  removed, 
of  their  own  accord,  to  fome  other  fituation.  Not  one- 
third  of  the  inhabitants,  formerly  obferved,  feemed  to  be 
now  there  ; their  llrong  hold  on  the  point  cf  Motuara  was 
deferted,  and  in  every  part  of  the  Sound  many  forfaken  ha- 
bitations were  difcovered. 

In  the  captain’s  opinion,  the  place  had  never  been  very 
populous.  From  comparing  the  two  voyages,  it  appears 
that  the  Indians  of  Eahei-nomauwe  are  in  fomewhat  of  a 
more  improved  (late  of  fcciety  than  thofe  of  Tavai-poenam- 
moo.  During  captain  Cook’s  flay  in  the  Sound,  he  had 
obferved  that  the  fecond  vilit  to  this  country  had  not 
mended  the  morals  of  the  natives  of  either  fex.  He  had 
always  looked  upon  the  females  of  New'  Zealand  as  more 
chafte  than  the  generality  of  Indian  women.  But  he  was 
now  told,  that  the  male  Indians  w'ere  the  chief  promoters 
of  a fhameful  traffic,  and  that,  for  a fpike-nail,  or  any 
other  thing  they  valued,  they  w'ould  oblige  the  w'omen  to 
proftilute  themfelves,  w'hether  it  was  agreeable  or  contrary 
to  their  inclinations.  At  the  fame  time,  no  regard  was 
paid  to  the  privacy  which  decency  required.  The  ac- 
count of  this  fa fl  mud  be  read  with  concern  by  every  well- 
wilber  to  the  good  order  and  happinefs  of  iociety,  even 
without  adverting  to  coniiderations  of  a higher  nature.  On 
the  7th  of  June  captain  Cook  put  to  fea  from  Qjjeen  Char- 
lotte’s Sound  together  with  the  Adventure  ; and  on  the  ill 
of  Augult,  when  they  were  in  S.  lat.  230  t;,  and  W. 
long.  1 340  6',  they  were  nearly  in  the  fituation  affigned 
by  captain  Carteret  for  “ Pitcairn’s  ifland,”  difcovered  by 
him  in  1767  ; but  they  did  not  obferve  it.  As  our  com- 
mander advanced  in  his  courfe,  every  circumflance  concur- 
red to  convince  him  that  between  the  meridian  of  America 
and  New  Zealand  there  is  no  fouthern  continent  ; and  that 
there  is  no  continent  farther  to  the  fouth  unlefs  in  a very 
high  latitude.  But  t-he  investigation  and  decifion  of  the 
fadt  were  rderved  for  the  employment  of  the  enfuing  fum- 
mer.  It  was  the  6th  of  Augult  before  the  fhips  had  the 
advantage  of  the  trade  wind  ; which  they  got  at  S.E.  in 
S.  lat.  19°  36'.  W.  long.  131°  32'.  Having  obtained  this 
wind,  captain  Cook  directed  his  courfe  to  the  W.N.W. 
and  proceeded  in  the  track  purfued  by  M.  de  Bougainville. 
To  tour  of  the  iflands  which  he  paffed,  he  gave  the  names 
of  “ Refolution  ifland,"  “ Doubtful  ifland,’’  “ Furneaux 
ifland,"  ar.d  “ Adventure  ifland,"  which  fee  refpedlively. 
Thefe  are  fuppofed  ter  be  the  fame  that  were  feen  by  M.  de 
Bougainville  ; and  they,  with  feveral  others,  constitute  a 
duller  of  low  and  half-drowned  ifks,  which  that  gentle- 
man diilinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the  Dangerous  Archi- 
pelago. On  the  15th'  of  Augufl  the  fhip3  came  within 
fight  of  “ Ofnaburg  ifland,”  or  Maitea,  which  had  been 
difeoveicd  by  captain  Wallis.  Having  efcaped  being 
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wrecked  on  the  coafl  of  Otaheite,  they  anchored,  on  the 
17th,  in  Oaitipiha  bay,  near  the  S.E.  end  of  the  ifland  5 
and  they  were  immediately  crowded  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  who  brought  with  them  cocoa  nuts,  plain- 
tains,  bananas,  apples,  yarns,  and  other  roots,  which  were 
exchanged  for  nails  and  beads.  On  the  24th  the  fhips 
put  to  fea,  and  arrived  the  next  evening  in  Matavai-bay  5 
but  before  they  could  come  to  anchor,  the  decks  were 
crowded  by  the  natives,  many  of  whom  were  known  to 
captain  Cook  or  by  meft  of  whom  he  was  well  remember- 
ed. At  Oparreethe  tents  and  aftronomer’s  obfervatories  re- 
mained, on  the  fame  fpot  from  -.vhich  the  tranfit  of  Venus 
had  been  obferved  in  T769.  As  foon  as  the  fick  were  reco- 
vered, the  water  completed,  and  the  necefl’ary  repairs  of 
the  fiiips  finifhed  captain  Cook  determined  to  put  to  fea, 
and  on  the  Tic  of  September  he  ordered  the  ve  fills  to  ba 
unmccred.  In  the  mean  while  lieutenant  Pickerfgill  returned 
from  Attahourou,  where  he  had  been  to  procure  hogs  ; 
and  in  this  expedition  he  had  feen  Ooerea,  in  a very  hum- 
ble fituation,  compared  with  that  which  Ihe  had  formerly 
occupied.  In  the  evening  of  this  day  a favourable  wind 
having  fprung  up,  the  commander  put  to  fea  ; on  which 
occafion  he  difmilfed  his, Otaheite  friends  Sooner  than  they 
wifhed  to  depart  ; but  well  fatisfied  with  his  kind  and  li- 
beral treatment.  From  Matavai  captain  Cook  dire&ed  his 
courfe  for  the  ifland  Huaheine  ; this  he  reached  the  next 
day,  and  on  the  3d  of  S-ptember  anchored  in  the  harbour 
of  Owharre.  Both  the  captains  landed  upon  the  ifland, 
and  being  cordially  received  by  the  natives,  commenced  a 
trade  with  them.  Every  thing  was  conduced  with  mutual 
confidence  and  harmony  till  the  6th,  when  feveral  circum- 
stances occurred  on  the  part  of  the  natives,  which  interrupt- 
ed the  friendly  intcrcourfe.  Captain  Cook  at  length  com- 
plained to  Oreo,  the  king,  of  their  infolence  and  frauds, 
who  was  much  concerned  on  the  occafion ; and  exerted 
himfelf  to  obtain  redrtfs  and  to  punifh  the  delinquents.  It 
was  from  the  ifland  Huaheine  that  captain  Furneaux  re- 
ceived into  his  (hip  a young  man  named  Ornai,  a native  of 
Ulietea,  of  whom  fo  much  hath  fince  been  known  and  writ- 
ten. This  choice  was  at  (hit  disapproved  by  captain  Cook, 
who  thought  that  this  youth  was  not  a proper  fample  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Society  iflands  ; being  inferior  to 
many  of  them  in  birth  and  acquired  rank,  and  not  haying 
any  peculiar  advantage  with  rTpeft  to  Shape,  figure,  or 
complexion.  The  captain  afterwards  found  reafon  to  be 
better  fatisfied  with  Omai’s  having  accompanied  our  navi- 
gators to  England.  At  Huaheine  the  veflels,  though  their 
flay  was  fliorc,  obtained  very  plentiful  fupplies  of  provisions. 
Not  lefs  than  300  hogs,  beiides  fowls  and  fruit,  were  pro- 
cured. From  Huaheine  our  navigators  failed  for  Ulietea, 
where  trade  was  carried  on  in  the  ufual  manner,  and  a 
moll  friendly  intercourfe  renewed  between  captain  Cook 
and  Oreo,  the  chief  of  the  ifland.  An  interruption  took, 
place  in  the  intercourfe  between  the  fhips  and  the  natives, 
which  was  occafioned  by  a mifapprehenfion  on  the  part  of 
the  latter,  arid  which  upon  proper  explanation  was  foon 
rectified.  So  that  provisions  were  furnifhed  at  Ulietea  no 
iefs  plentifully  than  at  Huaheine.  Captain  Cook  eftimated 
that  the  number  of  hogs,  which  had  been  obtained, 
amounted  to  400  or  upwards.  Our  commander,  by  hi3 
fecond  vifit  to  the  Society  iflands,  gained  a farther  know- 
ledge of  their  general  date  and  of  the  cullom  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. With  regard  to  a certain  difordtr,  captain  Cook  was 
not  able  to  determine  whether  it  was  known  to  the  iflanders 
before  they  were  vifited  by  the  Europeans ; but  he  found 
upon  inquiry  that  the  introduction  of  it,  if  of  recent  origin, 
was  unanimoufly  aferibed  to  the  voyage  of  M.  de  Bougain- 
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ville.  Cantain  Cook  wiflied  to  fatisty  himfelf,  whether  hu- 
man facrifices  conftituted  a part  of  the  reug’.ous  cuftoms^of 
thefe  people.  From  Omal  lie  afterwards  learned  that  tue 
inhabitants  of  the  Society  ifiands  ofFer  human  facrifices  to 
the  Supreme  Being.  The  knowledge  he  was  able  to  ob- 
tain concerning  their  religion  was  very  defective.  Wuh 
regard  to  the  character  of  their  women,  he  was  enabled  to 
veftify  a prevailing  error;  and  lie  does  tnem  j u ft  ice  by  in- 
forming us,  that  the  favours  both  of  the  married  women 
and  of  the  unmarried,  of  the  better  fort,  were  as  difficult 
to  be  obtained  rn  the  Society  ifiands  as  in  any  other 
country.  And  as  to  the  unmarried  females  of  the  lower 
elafs,  there  were  rnanv  who  would  not  admit  of  any  inde- 
cent familiarities.  This  voyage  enabled  our  commander  to 
gain  feme  further  knowledge  concerning  the  geography  of 
tne  Society  iff e s ; and  he  found  it  highly  probable,  that 
Otaheite  is  of  greater  extent  than  he  had  computed  it  in 
his  former  eftimation.  On  the  17th  of  September  captain 
Cook  failed  from  Ulietea,  direfting  his  courfc  to  the  weft, 
with  an  inchnation  to  the  foutb.  Land  was  difeovertd  on 
the  2 >d,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  “ Harvey’s  ifland.” 
S.  lat.  1 90 1 8'.  W.  long.  1 78°  54'.  On  the  1 ft  of  Oftober  he 
reached  the  “ ifland  of  Middleburg.”  From  Middle-burg 
the  (hip  failed  to  “ Ainlterdam,”  the  natives  of  which 
ifland  were  no  lets  dilpofed  than  thofe  of  the  former  to 
maintain  a friendly  intercourfe  with  the  Euglifh.  A few 
old  rags  at  this  ifland  were  fufficient  for  the  purchafe  of  a 
pig  nr  a fowl. 

Although  the  natives  of  Amfterdam  were  of  a friendly 
cilpofition,  they  were  not  entirely  free  from  the  thievifh 
propenflty  which  pertained  to  the  Handers  of  the  Southern 
Ocean.  The  two  Hands  of  Middleburg  and  Amfterdam  are 
guarded  from  the  fea  by  a reef  of  ccrral  rocks,  extending 
from  the  fhore  about  100  fathoms.  Similar  to  this,  in  a 
great  meafure,  is  the  fituation  of  all  the  tropical  ifles  which 
our  commander  had  fern  iri  that  part  of  the  globe  : and 
hence  arifes  an  evidence  of  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  Pro- 
vidence ; as  by  fuch  a proviflon  nature  has  effectually  fe- 
cured  them  from  the  encroachments  of  the  fea,  though 
many  of  them  are  mere  points,  when  compared  with  the  vaft 
ocean  by  which  they  3re  furrounded  The  two  ifiands 
above-mentioned  are  fltuated  between  the  lat.  of  21°  29' 
and  2i°  3'  S.,  and  between  the  long,  of  1740  40’  and  1750 
17/  W.  See  Amsterdam  and  Middleburg. 

On  tiie  7th  of  Oflobtr  captain  Cook  proceeded  on  his  voy- 
age : next  day  he  palled  the  “ ifland  of  Piifta’t,”  difeovertd 
by  Tanoram,  and  litnated  in  S.  lat.  22°  26'.  W.  long.  1 y 5 0 
59'.  On  the  2 1 ft  he  made  the  land  of  New  Zealand,  at 
the  diftance  of  8 or  ro  leagues  from  .Table  cape.  To  a 
chief,  who  came  off  in  a canoe,  he  gave  two  boars,  two 
fows,  four  hens,  and  two  cocks,  and  a quantity  of  feeds, 
of  wheat,  French  and  kidney  beans,  peafe,  cabbage,  turnips, 
onions,  carrots,  parfnips,  and  yams.  On  the  3d  of  November 
the  Refolution  was  brought  into  Ship  Cove,  in  Queen  Char- 
lotte's Sound.  After  his  arrival,  the  firft  objedl  of  the  cap- 
tain was  to  provide  for  the  repair  of  his  fliip,  and  the  next  to 
examine  into  the  ftate  of  his  bread,  much  of  which  had  be- 
come unfit  for  ufe.  To  the  inhabitants,  who  refided  at  the 
Cove,  he  gave  a boar,  a young  fow,  two  cocks,  and  two 
hens,  which  lie  had  brought  from  the  Society  Ifiands  ; and 
at  the  bottom  of  the  weft  bay  he  ordered  to  be  landed  three 
fows  and  a bo3r,  together  with  two  cocks  and  two  hens  ; 
together  with  as  much  food  as  would  lall  them  10  or  12 
days.  In  the  fecond  vifit  of  our  navigators  to  New  Zea- 
land, they  met  with  indubitable  evidence  that  the  inhabitants 
were  eaters  of  human  flcfli  ; but  it  was  captain  Cook’s  firm 
opinion,  that  the  only  flefh  that  was  eaten  by  thefe  people 
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was  that  of  their  enemies  who  had  been  flain  in  battle.  Onr 
commander  did  not  Lave  New  Zealand  without  making  fuch 
remarks  on  the  coaft  between  Cape  Teerawhitte  and  Cape 
Pallifer,  as  may  be  of  ufe  to  future  navigators.  As  the 
Adventure  had  been  feparated  from  the  Refolution,  and  was 
thought  to  be  no  where  upon  the  ifland,  captain  Cook  gave 
up  all  hopes  of  feeing  her  any  more  during  the  voyage.  On 
the  26th  of  November  the  captain  failed  from  New  Zealand, 
in  fearch  of  5 continent,  and  fleered  to  the  foutb,  inclining 
to  the  call.  Some  days  afterwards,  our  navigators  reckoned 
themfelves  to  be  antipodes  to  their  friends  in  London,  and 
confequently  at  as  great  a diftance  from  them  as  poffible. 
The  firft  ice  ifland  which  they  faw,  was  on  the  12th  of 
December,  in  S.  lat.  6-°  10'.  W.  long.  1720.  In  the  pro- 
cefs  of  the  voyage  fuch  ifiands  continually  occurred,  and  the 
navigation  became  daily  more  difficult  and  dangerous.  In 
S.  lat.  67°  qr,  our  voyagers  all  at  once  got  within  fuch  a 
cinder  of  thefe  Hands,  and  of  ioofe  pieces,  that  they  found 
it  aimed  impoffible  to  tfcape.  However,  being  rtleafed, 
the  Refolution,  on  the  2 2d  of  rhe  month,  was  in  the  higheft 
latitude  (lie  had  yet  reached,  viz.  67°  31'.  W.  long.  142® 
54'  ; and  circumftances  became  fo  unfavourable,  that  captain 
Cook  determined  to  return  towards  the  north.  Here  was 
no  probability  of  finding  land,  or  a poffilulity  of  getting 
farther  foutb.  As  our  navigators  advanced  to  the  N.E.,  on 
the  24th,-  the  ice-iflands  increafed  very  much  upon  them  ; 
and  in  the  midft  of  about  100,  they  fpent  Chriftmas  day. 
As  captain  Cook,  agreeably  to  his  late  refolution,  had  tra- 
verftd  a large  extent  of  ocean,  without  feeing  land,  he  again 
directed  his  courfe  towards  the  fouth  ; and  by  the  30th  of 
January,  1774,  after  encountering  innumerable  obllrudlions, 
lie  reached  to  S.  lat.  710  10'.  W.  long.  106°  54'.  Farther 
it  would  have  been  extreme  tolly  to  have  proceeded.  The 
captain  was  of  opinion,  in  which  moft  of  the  gentlemen  on 
board  concurred,  that  the  ice  now  in  fight  extended  quite  to 
the  pole,  or  might  join  to  fome  land,  to  which  it  might  have 
been  fixed  from  the  earlieft  time.  Compelled  at  laft  by  in- 
evitable neceffity  to  tack,  and  to  ftand  towards  the  north, 
captain  Cook  formed  a refolution  of  fpending  the  enfuing 
winter  within  the  tropic.  He  was  well  fatisfied,  that  no 
continent  was  to  be  found  in  this  ocean,  but  that  which  muft 
lie  fo  far  fouth  as  to  be  wholly  inacceffible,  on  account  of 
ice.  If  a continent  exifted  in  the  Southern  Atlantic  Ocean, 
he  was  fenfible  that  he  muft  have  the  whole  fummer  before 
him,  in  order  to  explore  it.  Upon  the  fuppofition,  that  no 
land  could  be  found,  he  anight  reach  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  by  April  : in  that  cafe  he  would  have  finifhed  the 
bufinefs  of  finding  a continent,  which  was  indeed  the  firft 
object  of  the  voyage.  But  this  could  not  fatisfy  the  corn- 
prehenfive  and  magnanimous  mind  of  our  commander.  He 
had  a good  fhip,  exprefsly  fentout  on  difeoveries,  a healthy 
crew,  and  wanted  neither  ftores  nor  provifions.  In  fuch 
circumftances,  to  have  quitted  this  Southern  Pacific  Ocean 
would  have  been  betraying,  as  he  thought,  not  only  a want 
of  perfeverance,  but  of  judgment,  in  fuppoftng  it  to  have 
been  fo  well  explored,  that  nothing  farther  could  be  done. 
Although  he  had  proved  that,  if  there  were  a continent,  it 
muft  lie  far  to  the  iouth,  there  remained  room  for  very  large 
Hands,  in  places  as  yet  unexamintd.  He  was  alfo  per- 
fuaded,  that  his  continuing  for  fome  time  longer  in  this  fea 
would  be  ferviceabie  to  geography  and  navigation,  and  other 
fciences.  Thus  he  reafoned  ; and  accordingly  it  was  his  in- 
tention firft  to  go  in  iearch  of  the  land,  faid  to  have  been 
difeovered  by  Juan  Fernandez,  in  the  laft  century,  in  about 
the  lit.  of^S0  ; and  if  he  faiLd  in  finding  this  land,  he  pro- 
pofed  to  direft  his  courfe  in  queft  of  “ Eafter  Hand,”  or 
“ Davis’s  land.”  He  next  intended  to  go  within  the  tropic, 
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ana  fo  proceed  weftward  till  lie  arrived  at  Otaheite,  where 
it  was  neceffary  for  him  to  explore  the  Adventure.  It  was 
alfo  in  his  contemplation  to  run  as  far  weft  as  the  “ Terra  Auf- 
tral  del’  Efpiritu  Santo,”  difcovered  by  Quiros,  and  called  by 
M.  de  Bougainville  the  “ Great  Cyclades.”  Hence  he  pi'o- 
pofed  to  deer  to  the  fouth,  and  fo  back  to  the  ealt,  between 
the  latitudes  of  50°  and  6o°.  In  the  execution  of  this  plan, 
it  was  his  purpofe  to  attain  the  length  of  Cape  Horn,  in  the 
enfuing  November,  when  he  (lionld  have  the  bell  part  of  the 
fummer  before  him,  to  explore  the  fouthern  part  of  the  At- 
lantic ocean.  When  he  ccir.municated  this  exteniive  plin, 
comprehending  hazards  and  difficulties  without  number,  to 
his  officers,  they  unanimoufly  and  chearfully  concurred.  In 
purfuing  his  courfe  to  the  north,  captain  Cook  became  w<  11 
allured  that  the  difcovery  of  Juan  Fernandez,  if  any  fuch 
was  ever  made,  could  be  nothing  more  than  a fmall  ifland. 
Our  captain  was  at  this  time  confined  to  his  bed  by  a bilious 
colic  : by  the  attention  of  Mr.  Patten,  the  furgeon,  he  was 
kI  eved,  and  at  length  the  diforder  fublided  3 but  his  fto- 
tnach  was  fo  weak,  that  he  could  take  nothing  hut  the  broth 
and  fie fn  of  a favourite  dog,  belonging  to  Mr.  Forfter.  On 
the  1 x th  of  March  our  navigators  came  within  light  of 
“ Eafter  ifland,”  or  “ Davis’s  land.”  in  S.  1st.  270  5'  30". 
W.  long.  109°  46'  20".  On  the  6th  and  7th  of  April  they 
came  within  flight  of  four  iflands,  which  they  knew  to  be  the 
“ Marqu- fas.”  To  one  of  them  captain  Cock  gave  ehe 
name  of  ‘‘  Hood’s  ifland  *,”  and  as  foon  as  the  fliip  was 
brought  to  an  anchor  in  Madre  de  Dios,  or  Refolution  bay, 
in  the  ifland  of  “ Chriilina,”  a traffic  commenced,  in  the 
courfe  of  which  the  natives  would  frequently  keep  the  goods, 
without  making  any  return.  Theft  was  fo  common,  that  it 
was  impoflible  to  guard  againd  it  ; and  one  of  the  thieves 
was  accidenta  l)-  killed  by  a {hot,  in  the  aft  of  dealing. 
After  fome  time  the  trad?  was  carried  011  in  a better  man- 
ner ; and  the  Ihip  was  fuppl-ed  with  yams,  plantains,  bread- 
fruit, a few  cocoa-nuts,  fowls,  and  imall  pigs.  From  the 
Marquefas  captain  Cook  deered  for  Otaheite,  with  a view 
of  falling  in  with  fome  cf  the  iflands  dilcovered  by  former 
navigators,  and  c-fpecislly  by  the  Dutch,  the  fituation  of 
which  had  not  been  accurately  determined.  In  the  courfe 
of  the  voyage  he  palled  a number  of  low  iflets,  connefted 
together  by  reefs  of  coral  rocks.  One  of  thefe  iflands  was 
«•  Tiookea,”  difcovered  and  vifited  by  Byron.  Belides 
palling  by  “ St.  George’s  iflands,”  fo  named  by  captain 
Byron,  captain  Cook  difcovered  four  others,  which  he  called 
“ Palhfcr’s  tfies.”  On  the  2nd  he  anchored  in  Matavai  bay, 
at  Otaheite,  where  he  took  meafures  for  the  repairs  of  the 
fuip.  During  his  day  at  Otaheite,  he  maintained  a molt 
friendly  connection  with  the  inhabitants  ; and  a continual 
interchange  of  vifits  took  place  between  him  and  Otoo, 
Towka,  and  other  chiefs  of  the  country.  On  the  13th  of 
May,  our  captain  anchored  in  O’wharre  harbour,  in  the 
ifland  of  Huahftne,  where  he  procured  bread-fruit,  cocoa- 
nuts,  and  other  vegetables  in  abundance  ; but  there  was  a 
fcarcity  of  hogs.  When  they  were  leaving  the  ifland,  the 
good  old  chief,  Oreo,  was  the  lad  man  that  left  the  veil'd. 
At  parting,  captain  Cook  told  him  that  they  fnouid  meet 
each  other  no  mure  : Oreo  wept,  and  laid,  let  your  fons 
come,  we  will  treat  them  well.”  At  Ulietea  nothing  par- 
ticular occurred.  It  was  the  lad  requed  of  Oreo,  the  chief, 
to  captain  Cook,  that  he  would  return  ; and  when  he  could 
not  obtain  a promife  to  that  effeft,  he  sliced  the  name  of  his 
burying  place.  Oreo’s  anguifli  at  parting  was  very  great  : 
‘ • be  looked  up  at  the  fliip,  burd  into  tears,  and  then  funk 
down  into  the  canoe.”  On  the  6th  of  June,  the  day  after 
cur  voyagers  left  Ulietea,  they  faw  land,  which  they  found 
to  be  a low  reef  island,  about  four  leagues  in  compafs,  and 
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of  a circular  form,  called  u Howe  ifland,”  difcovered  by 
captain  Wallis,  and  fltuated  in  S.  Iat.  160  46'.  W.  long. 

1 540  S'.  Another  reef  ifland  was  feen  on  the  16th,  to 
which  captain  Cook  gave  the  name  of  “ Palmeriton  ifland,” 
in  S.  Iat.  1 8°  4'.  W.  long.  i6j°  10'.  On  the  20th  land 
was  again  feen,  called  by  captain  Cook  “ Savage  ifland,” 
S.  Iat.  19°  1'.  W.  long.  169°  37'.  Purfuing  his  courfe  to 
the  W.S.W.,  captain  Cook  palled  by  a number  of  fmall 
iflands,  and  on  the  26th  anchored  on  the  north  fide  of 
“ Anamooka,”  or  “ Rotterdam,”  S.  Iat.  20°  15'.  W. 
long.  J74°3i'.  While  the  captain  was  on  Ihore  at  th>3 
ifland,  he  gmt  the  names  cf  20  iflands  which  lie  between  the 
N.W.  and  N.E.  ; but  two  of  them  are  moll  remarkable  on 
account  of  their  great  height,  viz.  “ Amattafoa,”  and 
“ Oghao.”  From  the  N.W.  to  the  S.  of  Rotterdam, 
round  by  the  E.  and  N.,  it  is  encompafl’ed  by  many  fmall 
illcs,  fanrl-banks,  and  breakers  : no  termination  of  them 
could  be  feen  to  the  N.,  and  they  may  poffibly  reach  as  far 
S.  as  Arnfterdam,  or  Tongataboo.  Together  with  Middle- 
burg  or  Eaootve  and  Piiltart,  thefe  form  a group,  contain- 
ing about  three  degrees  of  latitude  and  two  of  longitude  ; 
and  captain  Cook  called  them  the  “ Friendly  ifles,  or  Ar- 
chipelago.” Purfuing  their  cotirfe  to  the  well,  our  navi- 
gators difeove-ed  land  on  the  ill  of  July,  which  they  found 
to  be  a imali  ifland,  to  which  captain  Cook  gave  the  name 
of  “ Turtle  i lie,”  on  account  of  the  number  of  turtle  which 
were  feen  on  the  coaft.  On  the  1 6th  high  land  was  Fen  to 
the  S.W.,  which  was  the  A ultra;  s del’  Efpiritu  Santo  of 
Quiros,  or  the  Great  Cyclades  of  M.  de  Bougainville. 
Alter  exploring  the  coalt  fur  fome  days,  the  captain  an- 
chored in  a harbour  of  the  ifland  of  “ Mallicollo,”  which  he 
called  “ Port  Sandwich  ” fiMiated  n the  N.E.  fide  of  the 
ifland,  not  far  from  the  S.E.  end,  in  S.  iat.  x6°  23!  20". 
E.  long  167°  5/'  2 ,".  O-i  the  23d  o:  July  our  navigators, 
having  gotten  to  lea,  difcovered  ttiree  or  four  fmall  iflands  ; 
and  at  this  time  the  Refolution  was  not  far  from  the  “ ilk  of 
Ambryu,”  “ the  die  of  Paoom.”  arid  the  ifle  of  Apee 
S.E.  of  which  latter  ifland  was  difcovered  a group,  which 
captain  Cook  called  ‘ Shepherd’s  ifles.”  Amidlt  the  num- 
ber of  iflands  nbw  obferved,  one  only  appeared  to  be  unin- 
habited : it  confdled  of  a remarkable  peaked  rock,  acceffihie 
only  to  birds,  and  obtained  the  name  of  the  “ Monument.” 
In  the  farther  courfe  of  the  Ihip  to  the  fouthward,  our  navi- 
gators approached  other  ilia  ds,  which,  they  found  to  con  fid 
of  one  large  ifland,  and  three  or  four  fmaller  ones.  The 
two  principal  of  the  latter  were  called  “ Montagu”  and 
“ Hinchinbrook  3”  and  the  large  ifland  captajn  Cook  named 
“ Sandwich,”  in  honour  of  his  patron,  the  earl  of  Sandwich. 
Purfuing  his  difeovevies,  he  came  tonn  ifland,  called  by  the 
natives  “ Erromaogu,”  in  a bay  of  which  he  anchored. 
As  the  inhabitants  behaved  treacheroufly,  captain  Cook 
called  a promontory,  or  peninfula,  near  which  a fkirmifh 
happened,  “ Traitor’s  Head,”  in  S.  Iat.  3 8°  43'.  E.  long. 
169°  28'.  From  this  place  the  captain  failed  for  an  ifland, 
before  difcovered,  on  which  he  propofed  to  make  fome  fb.iy, 
for  the  puroole  of  obtaining  a fupply  ol  wood  and  water. 
Tnis  ifland  was  called  Tanna  and  tliree  others  near  it 
were  diflinguillied  by  the  names  of  “ Immer,”  “ F.rrona,” 
or  “ Footocna,”  and  “ Annatom.”  The  harbour  in  which 
ht  anchored  was  called  by  him  ‘‘Port  Refolution,”  after  t!  e 
name  of  the  fliip  ; it  was  fltuated  in  S.  Iat.  190  3 1'  25^', 
and  E.  long.  169°  44'  35".  To  this  Archipelago,  or  group 
of  iflands,  which  captain  Cook  particularly  examined,  he 
gave  the  name  of  “ New  Pleb-ides.”  The  feafon  ot  the 
year  came  on  when  '’aptam  Cook  propofed  to  return  towards 
the  fouth  ; but  he  improved  the  intervening  time  in  exploring 
any  laud  which  he  might  yet  meet  with  between  the  New 
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Hebrides  and  New  Zealand,  at  wTiicb  place  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  refrefh  his  people,  and  to  renew  his  ilock  of  wood 
ai  d water  for  another  fouthern  courfe.  Sailing  with  this 
view,  September  the  i ft,  he  difcovered  land  on  the  4^n  5 
and  the  Refolution  Anchored  next  day  in  a harbour  belong- 
ing to  it.  The  inhabitants  behaved  to  him  in  a very  civil 
and  friendly  manner  ; and  he  returned  their  kindnefs  witii 
pr.-fents  to  their  chief.  Captain  Cook  gave  this  ifland  the 
name  of  “ New  Caledonia.”  On  one  of  the  frnail  adjoin- 
ing iflands  the  captain  found  a fpecies  of  fpruce-pine,  of 
which  fpars  and  very  good  mails  might  be  made,  and  called 
it  the  “ ifle  of  Pines.”  To  another,  which  afforded  ample 
employment  to  the  botanifts,  he  gave  the  name  of  “ botany 
ii'Ie.”  The  captain,  before  he  left  this  ifland,  was  enabled  fo  far 
to  furvey  it  as  to  afcertain,  that,  excepting  New  Zealand,  it 
is  probably  the  large!!:  ifland  in  the  South  Pacific  ocean. 
Another  ifland  was  obferved  of  good  height,  and  five  leagues 
in  circuit,  to  which  was  given  the  name  of  “ Norfolk  ifle, 
in  S.  lat.  290  2'  30".  E.  long.  1680  i6h  On  the  iSch  of 
October  our  captain  anchored  in  Ship  Cove,  in  Queen 
Charlotte’s  Sound,  cn  the  coaft  of  New  Zealand  ; and  his 
intercourfe  with  the  inhabitants  was  altogether  peaceable 
and  friendly.  Mr.  Wales,  on  this  occafioh,  accurately  afeer- 
tained  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  this  found,  and  found 
the  bottom  of  Ship  Cave  to  be  in  S.  lat.  410  5'  $6™,  and 
E.  long.  1 740  25'  7I".  The  10th  of  November  captain 
Cook  left  New  Zealand,  in  the  profecution  of  his  great  ob- 
ject, or  the  determination  of  the  queftion  concerning  the 
exiftence  of  a fouthern  continent.  Having  failed  in  differ- 
ent latitudes,  extending  from  430  to  53°  48'  S.,  till  the 
27th,  the  fliip  being  in  W.  long.  138°  56',  he  gave  up  all 
hopes  of  finding  any  more  land  in  this  ocean.  He  therefore 
refolved  to  fleer  direflly  for  the  weft  entrance  of  the  ftraits  of 
Magalhaens,  with  a view  of  coafting  the  S.  fide  of  Terra 
del  Fuego,  round  Cape  Horn,  to  the  ftrait  Le  Maire.  In 
the  profecution  of  this  voyage,  on  the  17th  of  December, 
he  reached  the  W.  coaft  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  and  on  the 
20th  anchored  in  a place  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
“ Chriftmas  Sound.”  The  whole  coaft  and  country  were 
defolate  and  uninterefting.  Near  every  harbour,  however, 
frelh  water  and  wood  for  fuel  were  obtained.  Thecountry  alfo 
abounds  with  wiid  fowl,  and  particularly  geefe.  See  Christ- 
mas Sound,  and  Terra  del  Fuego.  On  the  28th,  captain 
Cook  left  Chriftmas  Sound,  and  proceeded  round  Cape 
Horn,  through  ftrait  Le  Maire,  to  Staten  land.  Having 
palled  this  famous  Cape  on  tne  next  day,  he  entered  the 
fouthern  Atlantic  ocean'  On  Staten  ifland  he  found  a port, 
on  the  iff  of  January,  which,  from  this  circumftance,  was 
denominated  “ New  Year’s  Harbour.”  In  the  fmall  iflands 
adjacent  to  Staten  land,  and  called  “ New  Year’s  Ifles,” 
captain  Cook  perceived  a harmony  between  the  different  ani- 
mals of  the  place,  which  he  thought  deferving  of  being  re- 
corded. It  feemed,  he  fays,  as  if  they  had  entered  into  a 
league  not  to  clifburb  each  other’s  tranquillity.  The  great- 
er- part  of  the  fea  coaft  is  occupied  by  the  fea-lions  ; the 
lea-bears  take  up  their  abode  in  the  ifle  ; the  (hags  are  poll- 
ed on  the  higheft  cliffs;  the  penguins  fix  their  quarter  where 
they  have  the  moll  ready  communication  with  the  fea  ; and 
the  reft  of  the  birds  chafe  the  moll  retired  places.  All  thefe 
arumals  were  occafionaily  feen  to  mix  together  like  domeftie 
cattle  and  poultry  in  a farm-yard,  without  any  attempt  on 
the  part  of  one  to  moleft  the  other.  Nay,  the  captain  had 
often  obferved  the  eagles  and  vultures  fitting  on  the  hills 
among  the  lhags,  while  none  of  the  latter,  whether  old  or 
young,  appeared  to  be  in  the  lead  dillurbed  at  their  pre- 
Fnce.  Should  it  be  allied,  how  do  thefe  birds  of  prey  live? 
1 he  captain  anfwers  the  queftion,  by  fuppofing,  that  they 


feed  on  the  carcafes  of  feals  and  birds,  which  periih  by  va- 
rious caufes.  It  is  probable,  from  the  immenle  quantity  of 
animals  with  which  the  ifle  abounds,  that  fuch  carcafes  exilb 
in  great  numbers.  On  the  4th  of  January,  captain  Cook 
-failed  from  Staten  ifland,  in  order  to  reconnoitre  that  exten- 
five  coall  laid  down  by  Mr.  Halrymple  in  his  chart,  in  which 
is  the  gulf  of  St.  Sebaftian.  As  he  had  fome  doubt  of  the 
exiftence  of  fuch  a coall,  he  determined  to  make  the  weft- 
ern  point  of  the  gulf ; but  when  be  came  to  the  different 
points  of  it,  he  could  difeover  neither  land  nor  any  unequi- 
vocal figns  of  it.  Proceeding  in  his  voyage,  land  was  feen 
on  the  14th,  but  being  almoll  wholly  covered  with  fnow,  it 
was  at  fir 11  millaken  for  an  ifland  of  ice.  This  was  named 
from  its  fir  It  obferver,  “ Willis’s  ifland,”  S.  lat.  J40.  W. 
long.  38°  23'.  Another  larger  ifland,  on  which  was  a very 
conliderable  number  of  birds,  was  called  “ Bird  ifland.” 
On  the  17th  captain  Cook  landed  in  a bay  of  an  extenfive 
tract  of  country,  very  defolate  in  its  appearance,  which  he 
took  pclfrffion  of  in  his  majefty’s  name.  The  bay,  fituated 
in  S.  ht.  54°  5'.  W.  long.  370  18',  he  called  “ Polfeffion 
ba),”  and  the  country,  which  proved  to  be  an  ifland  70 
leagues  in  circuit,  was  called  the  “ ifle  of  Georgia,”  fitu- 
ated between  330  57',  and  540  57'  S.  lat.,  and  38°  13',  and 
350  34'  W.  long.  On  the  27th  captain  Cook,  having  left 
Georgia  the  25th,  computed  that  he  was  in  S.  lat.  6o°. 
Here  he  was  fatisfied  there  could  be  no  land  in  the  direction 
towards  the  W.,  from  which  there  was  a long  hollow  fweli; 
and  hence  he  inferred,  that  the  extenfive  coaft  laid  down  in 
Mr.  Hairy rr.ple’s  chart  of  the  ocean  between  Africa  and 
America,  and  tne  gulf  of  St.  Sebaftian,  doth  not  exift. 
An  elevated  coaft,  obferved  on  the  31ft,  was  called  the 
“ Southern  Thule,”  S.  lat.  590  13'  30VW.  long.  270  45'. 
To  the  more  ditlinguifhed  trac'ls  of  country,  difcovered  from 
Jan.  3 1 fl  to  Feb.  6th,  captain  Cook  gave  the  names  of  “ Cape 
Briflol,”  “ Cape  Montagu,”  l<  Saunders’s  ifle,”  “ Candlemas 
ifles,”  and  “ Sandwich’s  land.”  The  laft  is  either  a group 
of  iflands,  or  elfe  a point  of  the  continent  ; for  the  captain 
was  firmly  of  opinion,  that  a confiderable  tradt  of  land  exift- 
ed  near  the  pole,  which  was  the  fource  of  mod.  of  the  ice 
that  is  fpread  over  this  vaft  fouthern  ocean.  He  thought 
it  probable  that  this  land  muft  extend  fartheft  to  the  N., 
where  it  is  oppofite  to  the  fouthern  Atlantic  and  Indian 
oceans.  Ice  had  always  been  found  by  him  farther  to 
the  noith  in  thefe  oceans  than  any  where  elfe,  and  this 
he  judged  could  not  be  the  cafe  if  there  were  not  land 
of  confiderable  extent  to  the  foutli.  See  Southern  Conti- 
nent. 

Captain  Cook  having  accompliftied  the  great  objedl  of  his 
navigation  round  the  globe,  began  to  ciredl  his  views  to- 
wards England.  Many  circumltances  relating  to  the  ftate 
of  his  provifion?,  and  the  health  of  his  crew,  contributed  to 
haften  his  return.  In  his  courfe  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
he  fearcbed  for  the  ifles  of  “ Denia”  and  “ Marfeveen,” 
laid  down  in  Halley’s  variation  chart,  in  S.  lat.  410  30',  and 
about  40  of  longitude  E.  of  the  meridian  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope;  but  after  failing  from  February  25'th  to  March 
13th,  no  fuch  iflands  could  be  difcovered.  On  the  22d  of 
March  he  anchored  in  Table  bay  ; having  failed  from  the 
' time  of  leaving  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  his  return 
thither,  no  lefs  than  20,000  leagues,  which  was  an  extent  of 
voyage  nearly  equal  to  three  times  the  equatorial  circum- 
ference of  the  earth.  It  could  not  therefore  be  furprifing, 
that  the  rigging  and  fails  of  the  Refolution  fliould  be  effen- 
tially  damaged,  and  even  worn  out ; and  yet  in  the  whole  of 
this  run,  made  in  every  latitude  between  90  and  710,  flie 
did  not  fpring  either  low-malt,  top-mall,  lower  or  top-fail 
yard  $ nor  did  fhe  fo  much  as  break  a lower  or  top-mail 
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fhroud  ; thefe  happy  clrcumflances  were  owing  to  the  good 
properties  of  the  veffel,  and  the  finguiar  care  and  abilities 
of  her  officers.  Captain  Cook  having  completed  the  nectf- 
fary  repairs,  and  fuppiied  himfelf  with  requiftte  {fores  and 
provifions,  left  the  Cape  on  the  27th  of  April,  and  reached 
the  ifland  of  St.  Helena  on  the  i^th  of  May  ; on  the  2Sth 
he  anchored  on  the  ifland  of  Afcenflon,  and  arrived  at  the 
ifland  of  Fernando  de  Noronha,  on  the  9th  of  June.  In 
the  progrel's  of  the  voyage,  he  made  an  experiment  upon 
the  {fill  for  procuring  frefh  water ; the  refult  of  which  was, 
that  the  invention  is  ufeful  upon  the  whole,  but  that  it  would 
by  no  means  be  advifable  to  truif  to  it  entirely  ; more  efpe- 
cially  as  captain  Cook  was  convinced,  that  nothing  contri- 
butes more  to  the  health  of  fearnen,  than  a plentiful  fupply 
of  water.  On  the  1 6th  of  July,  the  captain  anchored  in 
the  bay  of  Fayal,  one  of  the  Azores  iflands  ; and  on  the 
19th,  proceeded  with  all  expedition  for  England.  On  the 
30th,  he  anchored  at  Spithead,  and  landed  at  Portfmouth  ; 
having  been  abfent  from  Great  Britain  three  years  and  18 
days,  during  which  time,  and  ah  changes  of  climate,  he 
had  loft  but  four  men,  and  only  one  of  them  by  iicknefs. 
The  able  manner  in  which  captain  Cook  had  conduced  this 
voyage,  and  the  difeoveries  he  had  made,  could  not  fail  to 
recommend  him  to  the  proteftion  and  encouragement  of 
thofe  who  had  patronized  the  undertaking.  The  noble 
lord  who  had  taken  a lead  in  the  plans  of  navigation 
and  difeovery,  was  ftill  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty- 
board;  and  recommended  by  him  to  bis  majefty,  our  na- 
vigator was  raifed,  on  the  9th  of  Auguft,  to  the  rank 
of  a poll-captain,  and  three  days  after,  appointed  a 
captain  in  Greenwich  hofpital  ; a lituation  which  was  in- 
tended to  afford  him  a pleafing  and  honourable  reward  for 
his  illuffrious  labours  and  fervices.  Moreover,  lo  important 
were  his  difeoveries  to  fcience  in  general,  that  on  the  29th 
of  February  177 6,  he  was  uuanimoufly  chofen  a member 
of  the  Royal  Society  ; and  on  the  evening  of  the  7th  of 
March,  when  he  was  admitted,  a paper  was  read  containing 
an  account  of  the  method  he  had  taken  to  preferve  the 
health  of  the  feamen.  (See  Philof.  Tranf.  vol.  Ixvi.  p.  402 — 
406.)  Another  paper  was  communicated,  at  the  requeft  of 
the  prefident,  fir  John  Pringle,  on  the  18th  of  April,  rela- 
tive to  the  tides  in  the  South  Sea,  viz.  thofe  in  the  Endea- 
vour river,  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  New  Plolland.  (See  Phil. 
Tranf.  ibid.  p.  447,  &c.)  It  was  alfo  refolved  by  the  pre- 
fident  and  council  to  bellow  on  captain  Cook  fir  Godfrey 
Copley’s  gold  medal.  The  prelident,  according  to  his  cuf- 
tom,  delivered  an  elaborate  aifeourfe  on  the  fubjedl  of  the 
paper,  which  was  thus  diftinguifhed. 

The  particulars  of  this  voyage  were  related  by  captain 
Cook  himfelf,  in  a manner  that  redounds  to  his  reputation 
as  a writer.  His  ftyle  is  natural,  clear,  and  manly  ; being 
well  adapted  to  the  fubjedl  and  to  his  own  c'naradler.  The  fu- 
perintendence  of  the  publication  was  undertaken  by  his 
learned  and  valuable  friend,  Dr.  Douglas,  who  lately  died 
in  the  fee  of  Salifbury,  and  whofe  promotion  afforded  plea- 
fure  to  perfons  of  literature  of  every  denomination.  The 
hiftory  of  the  voyage  was  recommended  to  the  public  by 
the  accuracy  and  excellence  of  its  charts,  and  by  a great 
variety  of  engravings  from  the  curious  and  beautiful  draw- 
ings of  Mr.  Hodges.  It  was  followed  by  the  publication 
of  the  original  aftroncmical  obfervations,  which  had  been 
made  by  Mr.  Wales  in  the  Refolution,  and  Mr.  Bayley  in 
the  Adventure. 

The  iilufion  of  a “ Terra  Auftralis  incognita,”  to  any 
purpofes  of  commerce,  colonization,  and  utility,  having 
been  difpelled  ; another  geographical  queftion  of  very  ge- 
neral intereil  remained  to  be  determined  ; and  that  was  the 
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practicability  of  a northern  paffage  to  the  Pacific  ocean. 
Many  perfons  had  conceived  that  there  was  a fhorter,  a 
more  commodious,  and  a more  profitable  courfe  of  failing 
to  Japan  and  China,  and,  indeed,  to  the  Eaft  Indies  in 
general,  than  by  the  tedious  circuit  cf  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  To  find  a weftern  paffage  round  North  America 
had  been  attempted  by  feveral  bold  adventurers  from  Fro- 
bifher’s  firft  voyage,  in  1576,  to  thofe  of  James  and  of 
Fox,  in  1631.  By  thefe  expeditions  a confiderable  accef- 
fion  was  made  to  the  knowledge  of  the  northern  extent  of 
America,  and  Hudfon’s  and  Baffin’s  bays  were  difeovered. 
But  the  wifhed-for  paffage,  on  that  fide,  into  the  Pacific 
ocean,  was  ftill  unattained.  Nor  were  the  various  attempts 
of  our  countrymen,  and  of  the  Dutch,  to  find  fuch  a paf- 
fage, by  failing  round  the  north  of  Alia,  in  an  eaftern  di- 
rection, attended  with  better  fuccefs.  Wood’s  failure  in 
1676,  fee  ms  to  have  terminated  the  long  lift  of  unfortunate 
expeditions  in  that  century.  The  difeovery  had  ceafed  for 
many  years  to  be  an  objeCt  of  purfuit.  However,  the 
queftion  was  revived  in  the  laft  century.  Accordingly  cap- 
tain Middleton  was  fent  out  by  government  in  1 741 , and  cap- 
tains Smith  and  Moore  in  1 746.  But,  though  an  aft  of  parlia- 
ment had  been  palled,  enfuring  a reward  of  20,000 1.  to  the 
difeovery  of  a paffage,  the  accomplifhment  of  their  favourite 
objeCl  ftill  remained  to  be  effected.  Previoufly  to  the  full 
execution  of  this  defig n,  lord  Mulgrave  failed  with  two 
{hips,  in  order  to  determine  how  far  navigation  was  prac- 
ticable towards  the  north-pole.  In  this  expedition  his 
lordfhip  encountered  many  difficulties.  Neverthelefs,  the 
expectation  of  opening  a communication  between  the  Pacific 
and  Atlantic  ocean,  by  a northerly  courfe,  was  not  aban- 
doned ; and  it  was  refolved  that  a voyage  fnould  be  under- 
taken for  that  purpofe.  Captain  Cook  was  inftantly,  and 
unanimouily,  thought  to  be  in  every  refptCt  the  moft  pro- 
per perfon  to  accomplifh  this  difficult  and  hazardous,  but 
very  important  and  intereftiog  objeCl.  He  had,  however, 
done  fo  much,  and  undergone  fo  many  trials,  that  his  moft 
zealous  friends,  and  thofe  who  were  moft  ardently  devoted 
to  the  objeCl,  could  not  think  of  afking  him  to  engage  in  frefh 
perils  ; the  undertaking,  however,  became  a fubjeft  of  con- 
verfation  at  the  table  of  lord  Sandwich,  when  captain  Cook 
was  prefent.  The  objeft,  with  all  the  interefts  connedled  with 
It,  excited  the  ardour  of  the  captain’s  mind,  and  he  offered 
to  undertake  the  direftion  of  the  enterprise.  The  earl  of 
Sandwich  loft  no  time  ; the  matter  was  laid  before  the  king  ; 
and  captain  Cook  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  ex- 
pedition, Feb.  10,  1776.  At  the  fame  time,  it  was  agreed, 
that,  on  his  return  to  England,  he  (hould  be  reftored  to  his 
fitualion  at  Greenwich  : and,  if  no  vacancy  occurred  dur- 
ing the  interval,  the  officer  who  fucceeded  him  was  to  re- 
fign  in  his  favour.  All  former  navigators  round  the  globe 
had  returned  to  Europe  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; but 
captain  Cook  undertook  to  accomplifh  the  arduous  talk  by 
reaching  the  high  northern  latitudes  between  Afia  and 
America  ; and  it  is  thought  that  the  captain’s  own  reflec- 
tions on  the  fubjedl  fuggefted  this  plan.  Inftead,  there- 
fore, of  a paffage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  one 
from  the  latter  into  the  former  was  to  be  tried.  Accord- 
ingly captain  Cook  was  ordered  to  proceed  into  the  Pacific 
ocean,  through  the  chain  of  new  iflands,  which  had  been 
viffted  by  him  in  the  iouthern  trop'c.  After  having  crofted 
the  equator  into  the  northern  parts  of  that  ocean,  he  was 
to  hold  fuch  a courfe  as  might  probably  fix  many  interelling 
points  in  geography,  and  produce  intermediate  d’fcoveries, 
in  his  progrefs  northward  to  the  principal  feene  of  his  dif- 
eoveries. With  regard  to  his  grand  objecl,  it  was  deter- 
mined, after  the  moft  mature  deliberation  and  inquiry, 
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thzX,  upon  his  arrival  on  the  coafl  of  New  Albion,  he 
fliould  proceed  northward  as  far  as  the  latitude  of  65°,  and 
not  lofe  any  time  in  exploring  rivers  or  inlets,  or  upon  any 
other  account,  till  he  bad  gotten  into  that  latitude.  In  the 
profecution  of  this  great  defign,  motives  of  intereft  v/eie 
annexed  to  obligations  of  duty.  By  a new  law,  pa  (Ted  in 
177  6,  f up  plying  the  deficiencies  ot  the  aft  of  i/45>  was 
enafted,  “ that  if  any  fliip  belonging  to  any  of  his  ma- 
j -fly’s  fubjefts,  or  to  his  majefly,  (hail  find  out,  and  fail 
through,  any  paffage,  by  fea,  between  the  Atlantic  and 
pacific  oceans,  in  any  uireftion,  or  parallel  of  the  northern 
lieniifphere,  to  the  northward  of  the  tifty-fecond  degree  of 
latitude,  the  owners  of  fuch  flips,  if  belonging  to  any  of  his 
majefly ’s  fubjefts,  or  the' commander,  officers,  and  feamen  of 
fuch  flip  belonging  to  his  majefly,  fhall  receive, ^as  a re- 
ward  for  fuch  difeovery,  the  fum  of  20,000/.”  1 wo  vel- 

fels  were  fixed  upon  by  government  for  the  intended  fer- 
vice  ; the  Refolution  and  the  Difeovery ; the  former  com- 
manded by  captain  Cook,  and  the  latter  by  captain  Clerke. 
To  the  Refolution  was  affigned  the  fame  number  of  officers 
and  men,  which  fhe  had  during  her  former  voyage  ; and 
the  only  difference  in  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Difeovery 
from  that  of  the  Adventure,  was  that  {he  had  no  ma- 
rine officer  on  board.  Both  (hips  were  equipped  in 
the  moll  complete  manner,  and  furnilhed  with  luch  an 
ellablifliment  and  apparatus,  Sec.  as  might  moft  effeftually 
conduce  to  the  improvement  ol  paffronomy  and  navigation. 
As  the  {hips  were  to  touch  at  Otahe.te  and  the  Society 
i {lands,  it  was  determined  to  carry  Ornai  back  to  his  native 
country,  who  returned  with  deep  impreffions  of  gratitude 
and  refpeft  for  the  liberal  treatment  which  lie  had  teceivcd 
during  his  abfe.nce,  and  whilll  he  continued  in  England. 
Captain  Cook  failed  from  the  Nore  to  the  Downs  on  the 
25th  of  June,  and  on  the  30th  anchored  in  Plymouth 
Sound,  where  the  Difeovery  was  already  arrived.  On  the 
8th  of  July  he  received  his  inftruftions,  with  orders  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  On  the  12th  he  flood  off 
Plymouth  Sound,  and  proceeding  in  his  courfe,  touched  at 
Ttneriffe;  anchoring  on  the  ill  of  Auguft  in  the  road  of 
Santa  Cruz.  Having  procured  the  neceffary  articles  of  re- 
freffiment,  he  failed  from  Teneriffe  on  the  4th;  and  on  the 
13th  arrived  before  Port  Praya  in  the  ifland  of  St.  Jago,  and 
then,  not  finding  the  Difeovery  there,  flood  out  to  the 
iouthward.  On  the  ill  of  September,  our  navigator  croffed 
the  equator  in  W.  long.  27°  38';  and  on  the  8th,  being  near 
the  eailcrn  coafl  of  Brazil,  he  took  pains  to  fettle  its  longi- 
tude, which  he  concluded  to  be  33A0  or  36°  W.  On  the  18th 
of  Oftober,  the  Refolution  came  to  an  anchor  in  Table  bay, 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  On  the  10th  of  November 
captain  Cook  had  the  fatisfaftion  of  feeing  the  Difeovery 
arrive  in  the  bay.  Bcfides  the  attention  which  our  captain 
manifefted  to  the  ftate  of  his  {hip,  and  the  accommodation 
of  his  feamen  in  the  further  p'ofecution  of  his  voyage,  feien- 
tific  objects  engaged  his  particular  notice.  On  the  30th  of 
November  he  weighed  from  Table  bay,  and  on  the  3d  of 
December  got  clear  of  the  land.  On  the  12th  land  was 
fetn,  which  was  found,  upon  a nearer  approach,  to  confift 
of  two  Hands,  That  which  lies  .moft  to  the  fouth,  and  is 
the  larged,  was  eftimated  to  be  about  1 3 leagues  in  circuit; 
the  northerly  one  was  about  nine  leagues;  and  the  two 
iflands  are  about  the  dillance  of  five  leagues  from  each  other. 
The  Iargeft  lies  in  S lat.  46°  33',  and  E.  long.  370  46';  and 
the  fmaller  one  in  S.  lat.  46°  4',  and  E.  long.  38°  8'.  They 
feemtd  to  have  a rocky  and  bold  fhore,  and  their  fur  face  is 
for  the  moll  part  compofed  of  barren  mountains,  the  fum- 
mits  and  lides  of  which  were  covered  with  fnow.  Thefe 
two  iflands,  with  four  others,  which  lie  from  nine  to  twelve 
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degrees  of  longitude  more  to  the  e? ft,  and  nearly  in  ths 
fame  latitude,  had  been  difeovered  by  captain  Marion  du 
Erefne,  and  Crozet,  French  navigators,  in  January  1772, 

As  no  names  had  been  affigned  to  them  in  a chart  of  the 
Southern  ocean,  communicated  by  Crozet  to  captain  Cook 
in  1773,  our  commander  d ftihguiflied  the  two  larger  ones 
bv  calling  them  “ Prince  Edward’s  iflands.”  To  the  other 
four  he  gave  the  name  of  “ Marion’s”  and  “ Crczet’s” 
iflands,  Palling  fouthward  of  thefe  iflands,  he  ffiaped  his 
courfe  fo  as  to  get  iir.o  the  latitude  of  the  laud  which  had 
been  difeovered  by  M.  de  Kerguelen,  a French  navigator.  On 
the  24th  he  obferved  land,  which  proved  to  be  an  ifland  of 
conliderable  height,  and  about  three  leagues  in  circuit.  He 
foon  after  difeovered  another  ifland  about  the  fame  fize,  and 
alfo  a third,  befides  fome  fmaller  ones.  Another  ifland  was 
feen  in  S.  lat.  48°  29'.  E.  long.  68"  40',  which  was  a high 
round  rock,  and  which  was  called  “ Bligh’s  Cap.”  This  he 
perceived  to  be  the  fame  with  Kerguelen’s  “iflelof  Rendez- 
vous.” As  foon  as  the  weather  began  to  clear  up,  captain 
Cook  fleered  in  for  the  land,  called  “ Kerguelen’s  land.” 
At  length  a good  harbour  was  difeovered,  in  which  the 
{hips  anchored  on  Chriflmas  day.  Here  the  captain  dif- 
played  the  Britifli  flag,  and  named  the  place  “Chriflmas 
Harbour.”  On  the  29th  he  left  this  harbour,  and  ranged 
along  the  coafl,  in  order  to  difeover  its  pofition  and  extent. 
In.purfuing  his  courfe  he  met  with  feveral  promontories  and 
bays,  together  with  a peninfula,  all  of  which  he  has  de- 
feribed  and  named.  Another  harbour,  in  which  the  {hips 
anchored  for  one  night,  is  fituated  in  S.  lat.  490  3',  and  E. 
long.  69°  37’,  and  was  called  “ Port  Pallifcr.”  On  the 
30th,  when  this  harbour  was  difeovered,  he  came  to  a point, 
which  proved  to  be  the  very  eaftern  extremity  of  Kergue- 
len’s land.  This  point  was  called  “ Cape  Digby,”  and  i3 
fituated  in  S.  lat.  49°  23’,  and  E.  long.  70°  ^4'.  The  refult 
of  captain  Cook’s  examination  of  Kerguelen’s  land  was, 
that  it  did  not  occupy  an  interval  much  exceeding  lj:  de» 
gree.  From  this  defolate  coafl  our  captain  took  his  de- 
parture on  the  31ft,  intending  to  touch  at  New  Zealand  ■,  but 
on  the  3d  of  January  1777,  the  wind  veered  to  the  north, 
and  on  the  12th  the  northerly  winds  ended  in  a calm;  the 
{hip  being  then  in  S.  lat.  4S0  40'.  E.  long,  no0  26'.  On 
the  24th  our  voyagers  difeovered  the  coafl  of  “ Van  Die- 
men’s” land,  and  on  the  26th  came  to  an  anchor  in  “Ad- 
venture bay.”  While  captain  Cook  was  at  this  country,  he 
neglefted  no  inquiry  which  could  promote  the  knowledge 
of  navigation,  and  other  branches  of  fcience.  He  fettled 
the  latitude  and  longitude  of  places,  marked  the  variations 
of  the  compafs,  and  recorded  the  nature  of  the  tides.  Ad- 
venture bay  he  found  to  be  fituated  in  S.  lat.  430  21 ' 20", 
and  E.  long.  1470  29'.  On  the  30th  of  January  he  failed 
from  this  bay,  and  on  the  12th  of  February  came  to  his  old 
ftation  in  Queen  Charlotte’s  Sound,  in  New  Zealand.  Here 
he  found  that  ten  men,  who  had  feparated  from  captain 
Furneaux’s  crew  in  the  former  voyage,  had  been  murdered 
by  the  natives,  and  that  their  flefti  had  been  confumed  as 
food.  The  fear  of  revenge  rendered  them  very  averfe  from 
approaching  the  Englifh  veffels.  On  the  27th  captain  Cook 
got  clear  of  New  Zealand;  and  having  met  with  unfavour, 
able  winds,  it  was  not  till  the  29th  of  March  that  he  dif. 
covered  land,  which  was  found  to  be  an  inhabited  ifland, 
called  “ Mangeea,”  in  S.  lat.  21°  37'.  E.  long.  201°  33'. 
Purfuing  his  voyage,  on  the  30th  he  again  found  land, 
which  was  an  ifland,  called  by  the  natives  “ Wateeoo,”  in 
S.  lat.  20°  i\  E.  long.  201°  45’.  The  next  place  which 
he  vifited  was  a fmall  ifland  called  “ Wennooa-ette,”  or 
“ Otakootaia,”  in  S.  lat.  19°  13'.  E-  long.  20i°37.'  Oa 
the  3th  he  direfted  his  courfe  to  “Harvey’s  ifland,”  which 
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he  had  difcovered  in  177.’,  and  which  he  now  found  to  be 
well  peopled.  Having  by  various  adverfe  circurriftances 
been  fo  much  retarded  in  his  progrefs,  that  nothing  could 
be  done  th's  year  in  the  high  latitudes  of  the  northern  he- 
mifphere,  he  determined  to  bear  away  for  the  Friendly 
iflands,  where  he  was  fure  ot  being  abundantly  provided. 
Accordingly  he  reached  Palmerfton  ifland  in  his  courfe,  where 
he  obtained  fome  refrcfhment ; and  after  leaving  this  iflar.d, 
he  fleered  to  the  weft,  with  a view  of  making  the  belt  of 
bis  way  to  “ Annamooka.”  On  the  28th  of  April,  he 
touched  at  the  ifland  of  “ Komango,”  and  on  the  lit  of 
May  arrived  at  Annamooka.  The  only  interruption  of  the 
harmony  that  fubiilted  between  our  voyagers  and  the  na- 
tives of  this  ifland  arofe  from  the  thievifh  difpolition  of  many 
of  them.  In  order  to  correct  and  countera£t  this  propenfity, 
captaiq  Gierke  invented  a mode  of  treatment  which  produced 
fomeeffeil,  the  putting  of  the  thieves  into  the  hands  of  the 
barber,  who  completely  (haved  their  heads.  They  thus  became 
objects  of  ridicule  to  their  countrymen,  and  their  rogueries 
were  reftrained.  Captain  Cook  having  exhaufted  Anna- 
mooka  of  its  articles  of  food,  propoftd,  on  the  ifth,  to 
proceed  direftly  for  “ Tongataboo.”  But  it  was  recom- 
mended to  him  to  touch  at  another  ifland.  or  rather  a group 
ofiflands,  called  “ Hapaee,”  lying  to  the  N.E.,  where  he 
might  be  plentifully  fuppiicd  with  every  refrefhment  in  the 
eaiieft  manner.  Hapaee  was  therefore  chofen  for  the  next 
ftation,  where  our  commander  arrived  on  the  17th,  and  met 
with  a moft  friendly  reception.  Here  the  captain  took  an 
opportunity  of  examining  not  only  Hapaee,  but  “Lefooga,” 
and  other  neighbouring  iflands.  On  the  10th  of  June  he 
arrived  at  “ Tongataboo;”  where  he  was  kindly  received, 
but  fomewhat  molefted  by  the  thievifh  propenfity  of  the 
inhabitants.  On  the  10th  he  left  Tongataboo,  and  two 
days  after  came  to  an  anchor  in  the  ifland  of  “ Middle- 
burg,”  or  “ Eooa,”  as  it  is  called  by  the  inhabitants. 
Captain  Cook  remained  at  the  Friendly  iflands  between 
two  and  three  months  ; and  his  intercourfe  with  the  na- 
tives was  little  interrupted.  This  intercourfe  was  pro- 
duftive  of  many  advantages.  See  Friendly  ij lands , On 
the  17th  of  July,  captain  Cook  refumed  his  voyage  ; and 
or  the  8th  of  Auguft,  an  ifland  was  difcovered,  called  by 
the  natives  “ Toobouai,”  and  ikuated  in  S.  lat.  2 30  23'. 
E.  long.  2 1 c°  37'.  Purfuing  h;s  courfe  he  reached  Otaheite 
on  the  1 2th,  and  fteered  for  Oheitepeha  bay,  defigning  to 
anchor  there  before  he  went  down  to  Matavai.  Omai’s  re- 
ception among  his  countrymen  was  not  entirely  of  a flattering 
nature.  Nothing  that  was  peculiarly  ftriking  occurred  at 
their  ftrft  meeting  ; his  interview  with  his  filter,  however, 
was  agreeable  to  the  feelings  of  nature;  and  his  aunt  threw 
herfelf  at  his  feet,  and  bedewed  them  with  tears  of  joy.  On 
the  24th,  the  captain  refumed  his  old  ftation  in  Matavai 
bay.  On  this  vifit  he  was  fully  fatisfied  that  human  facri- 
fices  formed  a part  of  the  religious  inllitutions  of  Otaheite  ; 
for  he  was  witnefs  to  a folemnity  of  this  kind,  which  he  has 
particularly  deferibed  with  the  juft  fentiments  of  indignation 
and  abhorrence.  Here  the  captain  was  cured  of  a rheumatic 
complaint,  extending  from  the  hip  to  the  foot  in  an  extraor- 
dinary manner.  The  mother  of  Otoo,  a chief  of  the  ifland, 
his  three  lifters,  and  eight  other  women,  undertook  the  cure. 
Being  defired  to  lay  himfelf  downamongll  them,  as  many  as 
could  get  round  him  began  to  fqueeze  him  with  both  hands, 
from  head  to  foot,  but  more  particularly  in  the  part  where  the 
pain  was  lodged,  till  they  made  his  bones  crack,  and  his  flefh 
became  a per  fed!  mummy.  After  undergoing  this  difeipline 
about  a quarter  of  an  hour,  he  was  glad  to  be  reiealed  from  his 
female  friends.  The  operation,  however,  gave  him  immediate 


relief,  fo  that  he  was  encouraged  to  fubmit  to  another  rub- 
bing down  before  he  went  to  bed  ; the  conlequence  of  which 
was,  that  he  was  tolerably  eafy  the  whole  fucceeding  night. 
His  female  phyficians  repeated  their  prefeription  the  next 
morning,  and  again  in  the  evening;  after  which  his  pains  were 
entirely  removed,  and  the  cure  was  perfected.  Th;s  opera- 
tion, which  is  called  “ Romee,”  is  univerfally  pradlifid 
2tnong  thefe  iflanders : being  fomttiines  performed  by  the 
men,1  but  generally  by  the  women.  During  this  vifit  of  our 
voyagers  to  Otaheite,  fuch  a cordial  friendftiip  and  confidence 
fubfifttd  between  them  and  the  natives,  as  never  once  to  be 
interrupted  by  any  untoward  accident.  From  Otaheite  our 
voyagers  failed  on  the  30th  to  Eimeo,  where  they  anchored. 
The  tran  fail  ions  on  this  ifland  were,  upon  the  whole,  un- 
pieafant.  On  the  1 ith  of  October,  the  fhip  left  it,  and  next 
day  arrived  at  Owharre  harbour,  on  the  weft  fide  of  Hua- 
heine.  Here  they  fettled  Oinai  to  mutual  fatisfadion  ; 
having  procured  for  him  a portion  of  land  and  built  a houfe, 
on  the  outfide  of  which  was  this  infeription  : 

Georgius  1'erlius , Rex.  2 Novemlris , 1777. 

-%r  ( Resolution,  Jac.  Cook,  Pr. 

aves,  j Jjj'covery,  Car.  Clerke,  Pr. 


A fter  parting  with  Omai  in  an  affedionate  manner,  and 
leaving  him  comfortably  fettled  among  feveral  of  his  relatives, 
captain  Cook  arrived  at  Bolabola,  the  laft  of  the  Society 
iflands,  which  he  viiited  on  the  8th  of  December.  Upon 
the  whole,  it  has  been  obferved,  that  the  future  felicity  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Otaheite,  and  the  Society  iflands,  will  not 
a little  depend  on  occaflonal  v: fits  from  Europe,  for  it  would 
have  been  better  for  thefe  poor  people,  as  captain  Cook  fays, 
never  to  have  known  our  fuperiority  in  the  accommodations 
and  arts  which  render  life  comfortable,  than,  after  once 
knowing  it,  to  be  again  abandoned  to  their  original  incapa- 
city of  improvement.  On  the  8th  of  December  our  com- 
mander failed  from  Bolabola,  and  in  the  night  between  the 
2 2d  and  23d,  crofted  the  line  in  E.  long.  203°  15',  and  on 
the  24th  difcovered  land,  wlvch  was  called  “ Chriftmas 
ifland,”  the  welt  fide  of  it,  on  which  was  obferved  an  eclipfe 
of  the  fun,  being  in  N.  lat.  1° 59'.  E.  long.  202°3oh  On  the 
2d  of  January  1778,  the  fhips  refumed  their  courfe  towards 
the  north,  and  in  their  progrefs  difcovered  three  iflands.  On 
the1  22d  they  touched  at  one  of  thefe  iflands,  calied  by  the 
natives  “ Atooi,”  and  where  captain  Cook  found  the  horrid 
practice  of  eating  human  flefl),  which  the  inhabitants  deno- 
minated “ favoury  eating.”  But  it  was  afeertained  that  ene- 
mies flain  in  battle,  are  the  foie  objects  of  this  abominable 
cuftom.  Near  this  wa6  another  ifland,  'called  “ Oneeheow,” 
where  our  commander  anchored  on  the  29th.  It  is  obferved, 
that  the  iflands  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  which  European  voy- 
agers have  difcovered,  have  generally  been  found  to  lie  in 
groups,  or  clufters.  This  was  the  cafe  with  tbofe  that  were 
now  vifited  ; and  to  which  captain  Cook  gave  the  name  of 
“ Sandwich  iflands,”  which  fee.  O11  the  2d  of  February, 
our  navigators  purfued  their  courfe  to  the  northward  ; and 
on  the  7th  of  March  they  difcovered  the  coaft  of  ‘‘  New 
Albion,”  the  fhips  being  then  in  N.  lat.  440  33'.  E.  long. 
2350  2 o'.  In  ranging  on  the  weft  fide  of  Afcierica,  captain 
Cook  gave  names  to  feveral  capes  and  head  lands,  which  ap- 
peared in  fight.  At  length,  on  the  29th  he  anchored  in.  an. 
inlet,  where  the  country  appeared  full  of  mountains,  with 
fnow  covering  their  fummils,  interfperfed  with  values  which 
produced  high  flraight  trees,  exhibiting  a beautiful  profpeift* 
as  of  one  vail  foreft.  The  fhips  were  now  in  N.  lat.  49°  29'. 
E.  long.  2320  29'.  The  inhabitants  on  the  coaft  appeared 
to  be  difpofed  to  maintain  a friendly  intercourfe  with  ftrang- 
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ers ; and  a trade  mmediately  commenced,  the  articles  of 
which  were  the  Heins  of  various  animals,  fuch  as  bears,  wolves, 
foxes,  deer,  rackoons,  polecats,  and  martins  ; and,  particu- 
larly, fea-otters.  Garments  made  of  thefe  were  alfo  offered 
for  fale ; the  molt  extraordinary  articles,  however,  were  human 
fkulis,  and  hands  not  quite  (tripped  of  their  flelh,  fome  of 
which  exhibited  marks  of  having  been  upon  the  fire.  _ In  ex- 
change the  natives  took  knives,  chiflels.  pieces  of  iron  and 
tin,  nails,  looking-glaffes,  buttons,  or  any  kind  of  metal. 
Although  commerce  was,  in  general,  carried  on  with  mutual 
honefty,  fome  of  thefe  people  were  no  lefs  inclined  to  theft 
than  the  iflanders  in  the  Southern  ocean,  Of  all  the  unci- 
vilized tribes,  which  our  commander  met  with  in  his  various 
navigations,  he  never  found  any  who  had  fuch  drift  notions 
of  their  right  to  the  exclufivc  property  of  every  thing  which 
their  country  produced,  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sound 
where  he  was  now  ftationed;  With  captain  Cook,  very 
much  to  the  honour  of  his  charafter  and  of  his  country,  it 
was  a facred  rule  never  to  take  any  part  of  the  property  of 
the  people  whom  he  vi fi ted,  without  an  ample  compenfa- 
tion.  Whilft  the  (hips  were  under  repair  For  the  profecution 
of  the  expedition,  our  captain  improved  every  opportunity 
that  occurred  for  extending  his  knowledge  of  the  manners 
and  cuftoms  of  the  inhabitants,  ’hos  in  general,  treated  him 
with  great  civility.  The  natives  were  much  addifted  \o 
tinging  ; and  in  fome  inftances,  the  whole  body  joined,  fome 
in  a flow,  and  others  in  a quicker  time  ; accompanying  their 
notes  with  the  molt  regular  motions  of  their  hands,  or  with 
beating  in  concert  with  their  paddles,  on  the  fides  of  the 
canoes,  to  which  were  added  other  very  expreffive  geftm-es. 
At  the  end  of  each  fong,  they  continued  filent  for  a few  mo- 
ments, and  then  began  again,  fometimes  pronouncing  the 
word  Hnoee ! forcibly  as  a chorus.  At  our  captain’s  firft 
arrival  in  this  inlet,  he  denominated  it  “ King  George’s 
Sound  but  he  afterwards  was  inform;  d that  the  natives 
called  it  “ Nootka.”  The  entrance  of  the  Sound  is  fituated 
in  the  ea(t  corner  of  Hope  bay,  in  N.  lat.  490  53k  E.  long. 
2330  12'.  On  the  26th  the  repairs  of  the  (hips  being  com- 
pleted, every  thing  was  ready  for  the  captain’s  departure. 
In  the  profecution  of  the  voyage  to  the  north,  and  back 
again  to  the  Sandwich  iflands,  the  incidents  that  occurred 
were  chiefly  of  a nautical  kind.  The  firft  place  at  which 
captain  Cook  landed,  after  his  departure  from  Nootka  Sound, 
was  an  ifland  which  he  called  “ Kaye’s  Hand,”  fituated  at 
its  S.W.  point  in  N.  lat.  59°  49k  E.  long.  216°  58k  To 
an  inlet  in  which  the  fhips  anchored  on  the  12th,  he  gave 
the  appellation  of  “ Prince  William’s  Sound.”  Some  days 
after  leaving  this  Sound,  our  navigators  came  to  an  inlet, 
which  they  hoped  would  be  found  to  communicate  with  the 
fea  to  the  north,  or  with  Baffin’s  or  Hudfon’s  bay  to  the 
eafl ; and  therefore  they  determined  particularly  to  examine 
it.  In  confequeuce  of  a complete  inveftigation  of  this  inlet, 
it  was  difeovered  to  be  a river,  which  was  afterwards  called 
“ Cook’s  river.”  On  the  6th  of  June  they  got  clear  of 
this  river,  and  purfuing  their  voyage,  they  failed  on 
the  19th,  amidfl  the  group  of  Hands,  which  had  been 
called  by  Beering  “ Schumagin’s  Hands.”  On  the 
2111,  among  fome  hills,  on  the  main  land,  that  tow- 
ered above  the  clouds  to  a molt  amazing  height,  one  was 
diffiovered  to  have  a volcano,  which  continually  threw  up 
vail  columns  of  fmoke.  It  does  not  hand  far  from  the 
coaft,  and  is  fituated  in  N.  lat.  540  48',  and  long.  1950 45k 
The  mountain  is  of  a completely  conical  figure,  and  the 
volcano  is  at  its  very  fummit.  A canoe,  from  an  Hand  in 
the  neighbourhood,  approached  the  (hip,  and  the  fingle  per- 
fon  on  board  bowed  as  he  came  near.  From  fuch  tokens 
of  politenefs,  our  captain  reafonably  inferred,  that  the  Ruf- 


fians nuH  have  feme  communication  and  traffic  with  thefe 
people.  On  the  27th  our  voyagers  reached  an  Hand,  known 
by  the  name  of  “ Oonalafhka,”  the  inhabitants  of  which 
behaved  with  a degree  of  politenefs  uncommon  to  favage 
tribes.  The  harbour  of  “ Samgamooda,”  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  Hand,  in  which  captain  Cook  came  to  an  anchor, 
is  fituated  in  N.  lat.  5 30  5 '>'■  E.  long.  193°  30k  On  the 
2d  of  July  our  voyagers  left  Oonalafhka,  and  on  the  r6th 
were  within  fight  of  a promontory,  on  which  lieutenant 
Williamfon  landed  ; but  he  found  that  the  land,  .as  far  as 
his  view  extended,  produces  neither  tree  nor  fhrub,  though 
the  lower  grounds  were  not  deftitute  of  grafs,  and  of  fome 
other  plants.  To  this  promontory,  in  N.  lat.  58°  42V 
E.  long.  1 9 70  36',  was  given  the  name  of  “ Cspe  Newen- 
ham.”  When  our  navigators,  on  the  3d  of  Auguil,  had 
advanced  to  the  latitude  of  62°  34k  they  had  the  misfortune 
to  lofe  Mr.  Anderfon,  the  furgeon  of  the  Refolution,  who 
had  for  more  than  twelve  months  been  lingering  under  a 
confumption.  Mr.  Anderfon,  who  was  a perfon  of  a culti- 
vated underftanding  and  agreeable  manners,  to  dtftinguifhed 
flcill  in  his  own  profeffion,  added  a very  confiderable  know- 
ledge in  other  branches  of  fcience.  An  Hand,  difeovered 
foon  after  his  death,  was  honoured  with  the  appellation  of 
“ Anderfon’s  Hand.”  On  the  9th  captain  Cock  anchored 
under  a point  of  land,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  “ Cape 
Prince  of  Wales,”  fituated  in  N.  lat.  63°  46k  E.  long.  191° 
45k  and  remarkable  for  being  the  moll  weftern  extremity  of 
America  hitherto  explored.  This  extremity  is  diflant  from 
the  eaftern  cape  of  Siberia  only  13  leagues  ; and  there  our 
commander  had  the  glory  of  afeertaining  the  vicinity  of  the 
two  continents,  which  had  only  been  conjeftured  from  the 
reports  of  the  neighbouring  Afiatic  inhabitants,  and  the  im- 
perfeft  obfervations  cf  the  Ruffian  navigators.  Refuming 
his  courfe  on  the  10th.  captain  Cook  anchored  in  a bay,  the 
land  of  which  was  at  firft  fuppofed  to  be  a part  of  the  Hand 
“ Alafchka  but  from  the  figure  of  the  coaft,  from  the 
fituation  of  the  oppofite  fhore  of  America,  and  from  the 
longitude,  the  captain  thought  to  be  more  probably  the 
country  of  the  “ Tfchutfki,”  on  the  eaftern  extremity  of 
Afia,  which  had  been  explored  by  Beering  in  ; 7 2 8 ; and 
this  was  found  to  be  the  faft.  From  the  bay  of  St.  Law- 
rence, belonging  to  the  country  of  the  Tfchutfki,  our  navi- 
gators fleered,  on  the  \ ith,  to  the  eaft,  in  order  to  get 
nearer  to  the  coaft  of  America.  Afterwards,  proceeding  to 
the  north,  they  reached,  on  the  i/th,  the  latitude  of  70° 
33k  in  longitude  197°  41k  On  this  day  a brightnefs  was 
perceived  in  the  northern  horizon,  refembling  that  which  is 
reflefted  from  ice,  and  which  is  commonly  called  the  blink. 
In  about  an  hour’s  time,  the  fight  of  a large  field  of  ice 
removed  all  doubt  in  captain  Cook’s  mind  with  refpeft  to 
the  caufe  of  the  brightnefs  of  the  horizon.  The  fhips  were 
foon  clofe  to  the  edge  of  the  ice,  in  lat.  7o°4t',  and  unable 
to  proceed  any  farther.  On  the  iSth,  in  lat.  7o°44',  the 
ice  near  them  was  as  compaft  as  a wall,  and  judged  to  be  at 
leaft  ten  or  twelve  feet  high.  Farther  to  the  north,  it  ap- 
peared much  higher.  A prodigious  number  of  fea-horfes 
lay  upon  the  ice  ; and  fome  of  them  were  procured  for  food, 
in  order  to  fupply  the  want  of  frefh  provifions.  Our  voy- 
agers lived  on  the  fea-horfes  as  long  as  they  lafted  ; and 
they  were  generally  preferred  to  fait  provifions.  Captain 
Cook  continued,  until  the  29th,  to  traverfe  the  Icy  fea 
beyond  Beering’s  ftrait,  in  various  direftions,  and  through’ 
numberlefs  obftruftions  and  difficulties.  The  feafen,  indeed, 
was  now  fo  far  advanced,  that  it  would  have  been  highly 
imprudent  to  have  made  any  farther  attempts,  till  the  next 
fummer,  at  finding  a paffage  into  the  Atlantic.  Our  com- 
mander’s attention  was  now  dire&ed  to  the  dificovery  of  a 
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proper  place  for  obtaining  a fupply  of  wood  and  water  ; and 
to  the  manner  in  which  he  fhould  fpend  the  winter,  with 
fome  improvements  in  geography  and  navigation,  and  fo  as 
to  be  in  a condition  to  return  to  the  north,  for  a farther 
fearch  of  a paffage,  in  the  enfuing  fummer..  Before  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  fouth,  he  employed  a confiderable  time  in 
examining  the  fea  and  coaifs  in  the  vicinity  of  Beering’s 
ftrait,  on  the  tide  both  of  Afia  and  America.  In  this  exa- 
mination, he  afeertained  the  accuracy  of  Beering,  fo  far  as 
he  went ; demonftrated  the  errors  with  which  Stmhlin’s  map 
of  the  new  northern  Archipelago  abounds ; and  made  large 
additions  to  the  geographical  knowledge  of  this  part  of  the 
world.  “ It  reflects,”  as  Mr.  Coxe  jultiy  obferves,  “the 
higheft  honour  even  on  the  Britifti  name,  that  our  great  navi- 
gator extended  his  difeoveries  much  farther  in  one  expedi- 
tion, and  at  fo  great  a diftance  from  the  point  of  his  depar- 
ture, than  the  Ruffians  accomplifhed  in  a long  feries  of 
years,  and  in  parts  belonging  or  contiguous  to  their  own 
empire.” 

On  the  2d  of  October,  our  voyagers  came  within  fight  of 
the  ifland  of  Oonalalhka,  and  anchored  again  in  Samganoo- 
dah  harbour.  Here,  whilft  the  {hips  were  repairing,  the 
feamen  colie Aed  berries,  with  which  the  illar.d  abounds,  and 
which,  in  conjunction  with  the  fpruce-beer,  contributed 
effedtually  to  eradicate  every  feed  of  the  feurvy  that  might 
exit!  in  either  of  the  vefftls.  They  alfo  procured  an  ample 
fupply  of  fifli.  Captain  Cook,  on  the  8th,  received  a very 
Angular  prefent,  which  was  a rye-loaf,  or  rather  a pye  in  the 
form  of  a loaf,  for  it  inclofed  fome  falmon,  highly  ft-affined 
with  pepper.  Captain  C erke  received  alfo  the  fame  kind 
of  prefent.  Thefe  prefents,  it  was  reafonably  fuppofed, 
came,  by  the  hands  of  an  Oonalafhkan,  from  fome  Ruffians 
in  the  neighbourhood.  On  the  10th  corporal  Lediard  of 
the  marines  returned  from  his  refearches  with  three  Ruffian 
feamen,  or  furriers,  who,  with  feveral  others,  refided  at 
“ Engooehfhar,”  where  they  had  a dwelling-houfe,  fome 
ftore-houfes,  and  a (loop  of  about  30  tons  burthen.  From 
thefe  perfons  captain  Cook  derived  every  poffibie  degree  of 
information.  Afterwards,  another  Ruffian  was  introduced 
to  our  captain,  whole  name  was  Erafim  Gregorioff  Sin 
IfmylofF,  and  who  was  the  principal  perfon  among  his 
countrymen  in  this  and  the  neighbouring  i (lands . From 
him  he  obtained  two  charts,  which  he  was  permitted  to 
copy.  The  firft  included  the  “ Penfliinkian”  fea  ; the 
coait  of  Tartary,  down  to  the  latitude  of  410;  the  Kuril 
ifiands;  and  the  peninfula  of  Kamtfchatka.  The  fecond 
chart,  which  was  the  molt  interefting,  comprehended  all  the 
difeoveries  made  by  the  Ruffians  to  the  eallward  of  Kamt- 
fchatka, towards  America;  which,  however,  exclufively  of 
the  voyages  of  Beering  and  Tfcherikoff,  amounted  to  little 
or  nothing.  Indeed  captain  Cook  was  affured,  that  no 
Ruffians  had  even  feen  any  part  of  the  continent  of  America 
to  the  northward,  excepting  that  which  lies  oppofite  to  the 
country  of  the  Tfchutkis.  On  the  26th,  all  things  being  ready 
for  captain  Cook’s  departure,  he  put  to  fea,  and  failed  for 
the  Sandwich  ifiands ; it  being  his  intention  to  fpend  a few 
months  there,  and  then  to  direft  his  courfeto  Kamtfchatka, 
fo  as  to  endeavour  to  reach  that  country  by  tire  middle  of 
May,  in  the  enfuing  fummer.  On  the  26th  of  November, 
when  the  (hips  had  proceeded  fouthward  to  the  latitude  of 
2°°  55',  land  was  difeovered,  which  proved  to  be  the  ifland  of 
**  Mowee,”  one  of  the  group  of  the  Sandwich  ifiands,  with 
the  inhabitants  of  which  a friendly  intercourfe  was  main- 
tained. Another  ifland  was  difeovered  on  the  30th,  called 
by  the  natives  “ Qwhyhee.”  Among  the  articles  procured 
from  the  natives,  was  a quantity  of  fugar-cane,  a (Irong  de- 
codlion  of  which  was  found,  upon  trial,  to  be  a very  palatable 


beer  ; more  efpecially  when  improved  with  a few  hops.  On 
the  16th  of  January  1779,  canoes  in  great  numbers  came 
out  from  all  parts  of  the  ifland,  fo  that  the  two  (hips  were 
furrounced  with  no  fewer  than  a thoufand,  crowded  with 
people  and  laden  with  hogs,  and  other  productions  of  the 
ifland.  Some  of  them,  however,  manifefted  a thievifh  dif- 
pcfition,  and  captain  Cook,  in  order  to  check  it,  ordered 
two  or  three  muffiets,  and  as  many  four  pounders,  to 
be  fired  over  one  of  the  canoes,  which  had  carried  away 
a rudder.  Into  a bay,  affording  good  anchorage  and' 
frefh  water,  captain  Cook  refolved  to  take  the  fhips. 
in  order  to  refit,  and  to  obtain  every  refrefhment  which 
the  place  could  afford.  The  bay  in  which  the  (hips 
anchored  on  the  17th  was  called  by  the  inhabitants 
“ Karakakooa.”  The  veffels  were  foon  furrounded 
with  a multitude  of  canoes ; and  the  whole  fnore  of  the 
bay  was  covered  with  fpedlators,  whilft  many  hundreds 
were  fwimming  round  the  (hips  like  ffioals  of  fifh.  Cur  na- 
vigators were  much  imprelled  by  the  Angularity  of  the 
feene;  and  few  of  them  lamented  their  unluccefslul  endea- 
vours of  getting  homeward,  the  laft  fummer,  by  a northern 
paffage.  “ To  this  difappointmenty”  fays  the  captain,  “ we 
owed  our  having  it  in  qur  power  10  revife  the  Sandwich 
ifiands,  and  to  enrich  our  voyage  with  a difeovery,  which, 
though  the  laft,  feemed,  in  many  refpedls,  to  be  the  moll  im- 
portant that  had  hitherto  been  made  by  Europeans,  through- 
out the  extent  of  the  Pacific  ocean.”  Such,  alas  ! is  the 
concluding  fentence  of  our  llluilrious  commander’s  .journal 
Little  did  he  then  imagine,  that  a difeovery  which  pro- 
mifed  to  annex  no  fmail  honour  to  his  name,  and  to  be  pro- 
duftive  of  very  agreeable  confequences,  would  be  fo  fatal 
in  the  refult.  Little  did  he  think,  that  the  ifland  of 
Owhyhee  was  deftined  to  be  the  lait  feene  of  his  exploits- 
and  the  caufe  of  his  deftruStion. 

The  reception  which  the  captain  met  with  from  the  na- 
tives, on  his  proceeding  to  anchor  in  Karakakooa  bay,  was 
in  a very  high  degree  encouraging.  The  natives  expreli-  - 
ed  their  joy  by  fmging  and  fnouting,  and  by  exhibiting  a 
variety  of  wild  and  extravagant  geflures.  Daring  the  long 
cruife  of  our  navgators  < ff  the  ifland  of  Owhyhee,  the  in- 
habitants had  conducted  themfelves  in  their  dealings,  almoft' 
univerfally,  with  fairnefs  and  honefly  ; but  after  the  arrival, 
of  [the  (hips  in  the  bay,  they  altered  their  conduct.  The 
immenfe  crowds  of  ifianders  that  encompaffed  the  (hips  af- 
forded frequent  opportunities  of  pilfering  without  the  rifle 
of  dete&ion,  and  held  out,  efpecially  as  their  number  was 
much  fuperior  to  that  of  the  Englifh,  the  profpect  of  el’cap- 
ing  with  impunity.  Another  circumftance  to  which  the 
alteration  in  the  conaudl  of  the  natives  may  be  aferibed, 
arofe  from  the  prefence  and  encouragement  of  their  chiefs, 
into  whofe  poffeffion  the  booty  might  be  traced,  and  who 
were  probably  the  irdligators  of  the  depredations  that  were 
committed.  Soon  after  the  Refolution  had  gotten  into- 
her  ftation,  three  chiefs,  one  of  whom  named  Koah,  who 
was  a prieft,  and  in  his  youth  had  been  a diftingnifhed  war- 
rier,  v-ifited  the  (hip  ; and  in  the  evening,  captain  Cook, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Bayley  and  Mr.  King,  attended  him 
on  (bore.  The  captain  was  received  with  great  civi- 
lity and  a refpecl,  on  the  part  of  the  nacives,  approach- 
ing to  adoration.  The  captain  was  particularly  defir- 
ous  of  procuring  from  the  ifland  fome  falted  hogs  for 
fea-ftore  ; and,  with  this  view,  of  renewing  former  at- 
tempts in  the  operation  for  this  pnrpofe.  The  event  an- 
fwered  his  mod  fanguine  expectations.  On  the  26th  cap- 
tain Cook  had  his  firit  interview  with  Terreeoboo,  the  king 
of  the  ifland  ; which  was  condudted  with  a variety  of  cere- 
monies, among  which,  the  cwtlorn  of  exchanging  names,, 

which; 
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which  among  the  iflanders  of  rhe  Pacific  ocean  is  the  ftrong- 
cft  pledge  of  friendfhip,  was  obferved.  The  king,  attend- 
ed by  feveral  chiefs,  was  conducted  in  a pinnace  on  board 
the  Refoiution  ; where  they  were  received,  apparently 
much  to  their  fatisfaftion,  with  peculiar  attention  and  re- 
iped.  In  the  progrels  of  the  intercourfe  which  was  carried 
on  between  our  voyagers  and  the  natives,  the  quiet  and  inof- 
fenfive  behiviour  of  the  latter  took  away  every  apprehen- 
fion  of  danger  and  infpired  an  unfufpeding  confidence  in 
the  Engiifh.  A fociety  of  priefts,  in  particular,  difplayed 
a generoiity  and  munificence,  of  which  there  are  few  exam- 
ples : for  they  furniflied  a conftant  iupply  of  hogs  and  ve- 
getables to  our  navigators,  without  ever  demanding,  or 
even  fuggefting,  a return.  Indeed,  the  conduct  ot  the 
warrior  chiefs,  or  Earees , was  always  lefs  fatisfadory  than 
that  of  the  priefts.  Although  the  kind  and  liberal  beha- 
viour of  the  natives  continued  without  remiffion,  Terree- 
cboo,  and  his  chiefs,  began  at  length  to  be  very  inquifitive 
about  the  time  of  the  departure  of  the  Engiifh  ; but  this  is 
not  furprifing,  when  we  conlider  the  enormous  confumption 
of  hogs  and  vegetables,  which  had  taken  place  during 
their  abode  of  16  days  in  the  bay.  When  the  king  was 
informed  that  they  were  to  leave  the  ifland  in  a day  or 
two,  a proclamation  was  made  through  the  ifland,  requir- 
ing the  people  to  bring  their  hogs  and  vegetables,  that 
they  might  be  prefented  by  the  king  to  the  Orono,  the  ti- 
tle of  refped  given  to  captain  Cook,  on  his  quitting  the 
country.  Accordingly,  on  the  3d  of  February,  being  the 
day  preceding  that  which  was  fixed  for  leaving  the  ifland, 
Terreeoboo  invited  captain  Cook  and  Mr.  King  to  attend 
him  to  the  place  where  Kaoo  refided.  On  their  arrival, 
they  found  the  adjoining  ground  covered  with  parcels  of 
cloth,  and  at  a little  diftance  an  immenfe  quantity  of  vege- 
tables ; and  near  them  was  a large  herd  of  hogs.  At  the 
clofe  of  the  vifit  a great  part  of  the  cloth,  and  all  the  ve- 
getables and  hogs  were  given  by  Terreeoboo  to  captain 
Cook  and  Mr.  King,  who  were  aftonilhed  at  the  value  of 
the  prefent.  Such  was  the  attachment  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Owhyhee  to  Mr.  King,  that  Terreeoboo  and  Kaoo 
waited  upon  captain  Cook,  whofe  fon  they  fuppofed  him  to 
be,  to  folicit  his  refidence  in  their  country.  Early  on  the 
4th  the  lhips  failed  out  of  Karakakooa  bay,  being  follow- 
ed by  a large  number  of  canoes.  It  was  the  captain’s  de- 
fign,  before  he  vifited  the  other  iflaiids  to  make  a complete 
i'urvty  of  Owhyhee,  in  hopes  of  finding  a better  fhtltered 
bay  than  that  which  he  had  left ; and  upon  failure  of  He- 
eds .to  take  a view  of  the  fouth-eaft  part  of  Mowee,  where, 
as  he  was  informed,  he  might  find  an  excellent  harbour. 
After  failing  about  the  ifland  of  Owyhee  for  feveral  days,  the 
weather  being  ftormy,  and  the  foremaft  of  the  Refoiution  be- 
ing damaged,  our  navigators  returned  on  the  nth  to  Kara- 
kakooa  bay ; but  in  coming  to  an  anchor,  they  found  their  re- 
ception to  be  very  different  from  what  it  had  been  on  their  firll 
arrival.  Theiranxiety, however, was  in  fome  meafure  relieved, 
by  the  return  of  a boat  which  had  been  lent  on  (hore, 
and  which  brought  information,  that  Terreeoboo  was  ab- 
fent,  and  had  left  the  bay  under  the  Taboo.  The  beha- 
viour of  the  natives,  however,  appeared  myfterious  and  ex- 
cited fufpicion  ; the  interdiction  of  intercourfe,  on  pretence 
of  the  king’s  abfer.ee,  afforded  reafon  for  apprehending  that 
he  only  wilhed  to  gain  time  for  confulting  with  his  chiefs. 
On  the  next  morning  Terreeoboo  arrived  and  immediately 
vifited  captain  Cook  ; this  circumftance,  and  the  return  of 
the  natives  to  their  ufual  friendly  intercourfe,  were  cotifi- 
dered  as  itrong  proofs,  that  they  neither  meant,  nor  npore- 
henoed,  any  change  of  conduCt.  Some  other  incidents 
£on firmed  this  opinion.  Rewards  the  evening  of  the  13th 
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information  was  received,  that  feveral  chiefs  affembled  at 
the  well  near  the  beach  and  drove  away  the  natives  who 
bad  been  hired  to  affift  the  failors  in  rolling  down  the  calks 
to  the  fliore.  It  was  afterwards  found,  that  the  iflande’ s 
had  armed  themfrlves  with,  Hones  and  were  very  tumul- 
tuous. Not  to  mention  fome  iriflances  of  theft  and  fubfe- 
quent  diffenfrons  which  occurred,  one  of  a very  ferious 
and  unpleafant  nature  happened,  which  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  fpecify  on  account  of  the  confluences  that  en- 
fued.  A canoe,  belonging  to  Pareea,  was  leized  ; and 
he,  protefting  his  innocence  with  regard  to  the  theft 
that  had  been  committed,  claimed  his  property.  A feuffle 
took  place  between  him  and  the  Engiifh  officer  with  fome 
of  his  companions,  in  which  Pareea  was  knocked  down  by 
a violent  blow  on  the  head,  with  an  oar.  The  natives, 
who  had  been  peaceable  fpedators,  immediately  attacked 
the  Englifli  feamen  with  a fhower  of  ftones,  which  obliged 
them  precipitately  to  retreat  and  to  fwim  off  to  a rock  at 
fome  diftance  from  the  fliore.  The  pinnace,  which  was 
waiting  for  captain  Cook’s  return,  was  immediately  ran- 
facked  by  the  iflandeis  ; and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  fea- 
fonable  interpofition  of  Pareea,  woi'ild  have  been  entirely 
demolilhed,  Pareea  interfered  further  iri  reftoring  the 
pinnace  ; and  being  allured  that  he  would  be  kindly  re- 
ceived by  the  Orono,  joined  nofes  (according  to  their  cuftcm) 
with  the  officers,  in  token  of  friendfhip,  and  paddled  over 
to  the  village  of  Kowrowa.  Captain  Cook,  on  being  informed 
of  this  occurrence,  expreffed  much  uneafinefs : “ I am 

afraid,”  fays  he,  “ that  thefe  people  will  oblige  me  to  life 
fome  violent  meafures  ; for,”  he  added,  “ they  mull  not  be 
left  to  imagine,  that  they  have  gained  an  advantage  over  us.” 
R’he  confidence  of  our  navigators  in  the  natives  gradually 
abated  ; and  they  thought  it  neceffary  to  be  very  much  upon 
their  guard.  At  this  time  the  cutter  belonging  to  the  Dif- 
covtry  was  tlolen,  and  captain  Cook  made  the  neceffary  pre- 
parations for  the  recovery  ot  it.  On  occafions  ot  a fimilar 
kind,  it  had  been  his  pra&ice  to  get  the  king,  or  fome  of 
the  principal  Erees,  on  board,  and  to  detain  them  as  hoftages 
till  the  article,  that  had  been  loft,  was  reftored.  This  me- 
thod he  meant  now  to  purfue  ; and  he  alfo  gave  orders  t® 
ftop  all  the  canoes  that  fhould  attempt  to  leave  the  bay, 
with  an  intention  of  feizing  and  deftroying  them,  if  by 
peaceable  means  he  could  not  recover  the  cutter.  Captain 
Cook  and  Mr.  King,  together  with  Mr.  Philips,  and  nine 
marines,  left  the  Ihip  ; and  when  they  landed,  the  captain 
inflrufted  Mr.  King  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  natives*  by 
affuring  them  they  ffiould  not  be  hurt,  to  keep  his  people 
together,  and  to  be  on  his  guard.  Whilft  Mr.  King  was 
employed  in  executing  his  commiffion,  capta  n Cook  pro- 
ceeded to  Kowrowa,  where  the  king  refided,  and  landed 
with  the  lieutenant  and  nine  marines.  The  people  received 
him  with  the^ufual  tokens  of  refpeft  ; proftrating  themfelves 
before  him,  and  bringing  their  cuftomSfry  offerings  of  fmall 
hogs.  Having  gained  an  interview  with  Terreeoboo,  he  in- 
vited him  to  return  in  the  boat,  and  fpend  the  day  on  board 
the  Refoiution.  R'o  this  propofal  the  old  king  aflented,  and 
immediately  accompa-nied  him.  One  of  the  king’s  favourite 
wives,  however,  befought  him,  with  many  tears  and  in- 
treaties,  not  to  go  on  board  ; and  two  chiefs,  who  accom- 
panied her,  forced  him  to  fit  down.  The  natives,  who  were 
collecting  in  great  numbers  on  the  fliore,  and  who  had  been 
alarmed  by  the  hoftilities  that  had  prtvioufly  occurred  in  the 
bay,  thronged  round  captain  Cook  and  their  king.  The 
iicutenantot  marines,  perceiving  that  they  were  much  preffed, 
and  thus  rendered  incapable  of  ufing  their  arms,  if  occalion 
fhould  require  it,  propofed  to  the  captain  to  draw  them  up 
along  the  rocks,  clofe  to  the  water’s  edge  ; and  accordingly 

they 


they  formed  a line,  at  the  di  fiance  of  about  ,90  yards  from 
the  place  where  the  king  was  fitting.  The  old  king  appeared 
to  be  much  alarmed  ; and  when  captain  King  urged  him  to 
proceed,  the  chiefs  interpofed,  and  at  firil  by  prayers  and 
intreaties,  and  afterwards  by  force  and  violence,  infilled  on 
his  flaying  where  he  was.  The  captain  at  length  defifled  ■ 
obferving  to  Mr,  Philios,  that  it  would  be  impoffibie  to 
compel  .him  to  go  on  ard,  without  the  rifle  of  killing  a 
great  number  of  the  inhabitants.  Captain  Cook’s  perion 
had  hitherto  appeared  to  be  in  no  danger  ; but  a t • cumfiance 
accidentally  occurred,  which  gave  a fatal  turn  to  his  fitua- 
tion.  The  boats,  which  had  been  llationed  acrofs  the  bay 
to  prevent  the  efcape  of  the  canoes,  fired  at  fome  of  them 
that  were  endeavouring  to  go  off,  and  unfortunately  killed 
a chief  of  the  firff  rank.  The  news  of  his  death  arrived  at 
the  village,  where  captain  Cook  was,  jull  as  he  had  left  the 
king,  and  was  walking  flowly  toward  the  fhore.  Upon 
this,  the  women  and  children  were  immediately  lent  off ; 
and  the  men  put  on  their  war-mats,  and  armed  themfelves 
with  fpears  and  Hones.  One  of  the  natives,  having  in  his 
hands  a {lone,  and  a long  iron  fpike  (called  a pahooa ),  ad- 
vanced to  the  captain,  flourifhing  his  weapon  in  defiance, 
and  threatening  to  throw  the  Hone.  The  captain,  after  hav. 
ing  ineffeftuaily  defired  him  to  defifi,  fired  a load  of  fmall 
(hot,  which,  as  the  man  had  on  his  v/ar-mat,  fervtd  only  to 
irritate  and  encourage  the  enraged  people.  Several  (tones 
were  thrown  at  the  marines ; and  one  of  the  Erees  attempted 
to  itab  Mr.  Philips  with  his  pahooa,  but  failed  in  the  at- 
tempt. Captain  Cook  now  fired  his  fecond  barrel,  loaded 
with  ball,  and  killed  one  of  the  foremoft  of  the  natives.  A 
general  attack  with  Hones  immediately  followed,  which  was 
returned  by  a difeharge  of  mufquetry  from  the  marines,  and 
the  people  in  the  boats.  The  lflanders,  contrary  to  expect- 
ation, Hood  the  fire  with  great  firmnefs ; and  before  the 
marines  had  time  to  reload,  broke  in  upon  them  with  dread- 
ful fhouts  and  yells.  Four  marines  were  cut  off  among  the 
rocks,  in  their  retreat;  three  more  were  dangcroufiy  wound- 
ed ; and  the  lieutenant,  who  had  received  a Hab  between 
the  fhoulders  with  a pahooa,  having  fortunately  referved  his 
fire,  (hot  the  man  who  had  wounded  him,  juH  as  he  was 
going  to  repeat  his  blow.  The  unfortunate  commander,  the 
laft  time  in  which  he  was  difiin&ly  feen,  was  Handing  at  the 
water’s  edge,  and  calling  out  to  the  boats  to  ceafe  firing, 
and  to  pull  in.  If  it  be  true,  as  fome  of  thofe  who  were 
prefent  imagined,  that  the  mariners  and  boatmen  had  fired 
without  his  orders,  and  that  he  was  defirous  of  preventing 
any  further  bloodfhed,  it  is  not  improbable  that  his  human- 
ity, on  this  occaiion,  proved  fatal  to  him.  For  it  was  re- 
marked, that  whilH  he  faced  the  natives,  none  of  them  had 
offered  him  any  violence ; but  that  having  turned  about,  to 
give  his  orders  to  the  boats,  he  was  fiabbed  in  the  back,  and 
(ell  with  his  face  into  the  water.  On  feeing  him  fall,  the 
iflanders  fet  up  a great  (hout,  and  his  body  was  immediately 
dragged  on  (liore,  and  furrounded  by  the  enemy,  who, 
fnatching  the  dagger  out  of  each  other’s  hands,  fhewed  a 
favage  eagernefs  to  have  a (hare  in  his  defirudlion.  “ Tims 
fell,”  fays  captain  King,  “ our  great  and  excellent  com- 
mander !”  For  other  particulars,  we  refer  to  “ Samweli’s 
Narrative  of  the  Death  of  Captain  Cook.” 

In  confequence  of  the  favage  difpofition  of  the  natives, 
the  whole  remains  of  captain  Cook  could  not  be  recovered. 
Although  various  means,  foothing  and  menacing,  were  em- 
ployed for  this  purpofe,  little  more  than  the  principal  part 
of  the  bones  could  be  procured.  By  the  poffeflion  of  thefe, 
our  navigators  were  enabled  to  perform  the  laH  offices  to 
their  eminent  and  unfortunate  commander.  The  bones, 
having  been  put  into  a coffiu,  and  the  fervice  being  read 


over  them,  were  committed  to  the  deep,  on  the  21ft,  with 
the  ufual  military  honours.  What  were  the  feelings  of  the 
companies  of  both  the  Blips,  on  this  occafion,  the  world 
mufi  be  left  to  conceive  ; for  thofe  who  were  prefentritnow, 
that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  arty  pen  to  deferibe  them. 

Such  was  the  high  eilimation  in  which  the  character  and  en~ 
terprifes  of  captain  Cook  were  held  by  neighbouring  nations, 
that,  when  war  was  declared  between  France  and  England, 
a letter  was  iffued,  on  the  15th  of  March,  1779,  by  Monf. 
Sartine,  fecretary  of  the  marine  department  at  Paris,  and 
fent  to  all  the  commanders  of  the  French  (hips,  which,  after 
doing  honour  to  ihe  importance  and  utility  of  his  difeoveries, 
ordered,  that  the  (hip  of  captain  Cook  (liould  be  treated  with 
refpeft  at  fea.  The  adoption  of  this  meafure  was  fuggefied 
by  Monf.  Turgot,  who  alfo  compofed  a memorial,  in  which 
he  proved  that  honour,  reafon,  and  even  interefi,  dictated 
this  a£l  of  refpedt  for  humanity  ; and  it  was  in  confequence 
of  this  memorial,  as  we  learn  from  M.  Condorcet  (in  his 
Life  of  M.  Turgot),  that  an  order  was  given  not  to  treat  as 
an  enemy  the  common  benefadlor  of  every  European  nation. 
The  firfi  thought  of  fuch  a plan  of  conduct  was  very  pro- 
bably fuggefied  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin,  who,  when  he 
was  amball'ador  at  Paris  from  the  United  States  of  America, 
preceded  the  court  of  France  in  iffuing  a fimilar  requi- 
fition. 

We  (hall  clofc  this  article,  as  far  as  it  refpedls  the  difeo- 
veries of  captain  Cook,  with  merely  mentioning,  that  the 
Sandwich  iOanda  were  further  explored  ; that  Kamtfchatka 
was  vilited,  arid  a very  friendly  iritercourfe  maintained  with 
the  Ruffian  officers  of  that  country  ; that  our  navigators 
experienced  the  moll  generous  and  hofpitable  treatment  from 
major  Behm,  in  particular,  the  commander  of  the  garrifon 
at  Bolcharetlk  ; that  they  proceeded  to  the  north,  in  pur- 
fuit  of  the  grand  objeft  of  the  expedition ; that,  having 
paflVd  through  Beering’s  ftrait,  and  attained  to  fomewhat 
more  than  69^  degrees  of  northern  latitude,  they  found  it 
abfolutelv  impoffibie  to  penetrate  through  the  ice,  either  on 
the  iide  of  America  or  on  the  fide  of  Afia  ; that  every  hope 
being  precluded  of  accompliffiing,  in  this  way,  a paffage 
into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  captain  Citrke  was  obliged  to  come 
to  the  determination  of  failing  back  to  the  fouthward  ; that 
on  the  2 2d  of  April  (1779)  tne  caPta'n  died  of  a confump- 
tion  (fee  his  article) ; that  captain  Gore  fucceeded  to  the 
command  of  the  Refolution,  and  lieutenant  King  to  that  of 
the  Difcovery  ; that  a fecond  vifit  was  paid  to  Kamtfchatka, 
which  extended  our  acquaintance  with  that  part  of  the 
world  ; that  no  fmall  acceffion  of  irfformation  was  acquired, 
with  refpedl  to  geographical  fcience  in  general ; that  our 
voyagers  purfued  their  courfe  by  the  coafis  of  Japan  and 
China;  that  they  made  fome  Hay  at  Canton;  that  thence 
they  proceeded  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ; that  they  came 
to  an  anchor  at  Stromnc-fs,  on  the  226  of  May,  17S0;  that 
both  fhips  arrived  at  the  Nore,  on  the  4th  of  October,  after 
an  abfer.ee  of  4 years,  2 months,  and  22  days  ; that,  during 
the  whole  of  the  expedition,  the  Relolution  loll  only  five 
men  by  lickntfs,  three  of  whom  were  in  a precarious  Hate 
of  health  at  their  departure  from  England,  while  the  Dif- 
covery  did  not  lofe  a fingle  man  ; and  that  the  hifiory  of  the 
voyage,  from  the  time  in  which  captain  Cook’s  journal  ends, 
was  written  with  great  ability. by  Mr.  King.  By  the  de- 
ceafe  of  captain  King,  who  died  at  Nice  in  Italy,  in  1784, 
this  country  fuflained  another  lofs  of  an  able  and  fcientific 
commander  and  navigator,  who  hath  left  a memorial  of  his 
talents  and  fervices,  which  has  honourably  united  his  name 
with  that  of  the  immortal  Cook. 

In  (ketching  the  talents  and  charaifler  of  captain  Cook, 
ftrikingly  illufiratedin  the  adlionsand  enterprifeg  of  his  life. 


we  fhal!  avail  ourfelves  of  the  affifianee  that  is  afforded  us  by 
his  profeffed  or  incidental  biographers.  Captain  Cook  pol- 
felled,  in  an  eminent  degree,  an  inventive  mind,  which,  by 
its  native  vigour,  1'uggefted  noble  objefts  of  purfuit,  and 
the  mod  effectual  methods  of  profecuting  and  attaining 
them.  This  faculty  he  exemplified  in  a great  variety  of  cri- 
tical and  difficult  fituations.  To  this  kind  of  genius  he 
added  unwearied  application.  By  his  genius  and  unremit- 
ting affiduity  he  acquired  an  extenfive  acquaintance,  not 
only  with  navigation,  but  with  many  other  fciences.  He 
was  fo  well  informed  with  regard  to  different  branches  of 
the  mathematics,  and  particularly  in  aftronomy,  that  he  was 
able  to  take  the  lead  in  various  obfervations  of  an  aftronomi- 
cal  kind,  in  the  courfe  of  his  voyages.  In  general  litera- 
ture, and  even  the  art  of  compoiition,  he  was  fo  great  a 
proficient,  that  he  acquired  reputation,  not  merely  as  the 
performer,  but  as  the  narrator,  of  his  various  interfiling  en- 
terprifes.  Perfeverance  and  fteadinefs  in  the  profecution  of 
the  obje&s  to  which  his  life  was  devoted,  were  diftinguiffiing 
features  of  his  character  ; and  fuch  was  the  invincible  forti- 
tude of  his  fpirit,  that  no  difficulties  or  dangers  intimidated 
him,  or  deterred  him  from  accompliffiing  any  purpofe  which 
he  formed,  or  which  the  hazardous  fervices  affigned  him  re- 
quired. His  fortitude  was  of  courfe  accompanied  with  com- 
plete felf-pofTeffioti.  This  latter  quality  was  eminently  ufe- 
ful  to  him  in  many  critical  and  trying  circumftances.  Ac- 
cordingly it  is  obferved,  that  the  calmnefs  and  compofure  of 
his  mind  were  fuch,  that,  after  having  given  neceffary  di- 
rections, he  could  take' his  reft,  and  deep  during  the  hours 
which  he  allotted  to  himfelf  with  perfeCb  foundnefs.  To 
the  great  qualities  poffeffed  by  captain  Cook,  he  added  the 
mod  amiable  and  conciliatory  virtues.  His  humanity  is  il- 
luftrated  in  the  whole  courfe  of  his  conduCt,  during  his  fuc- 
cefiive  voyages ; with  regard  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
tries which  he  vifited*  and  with  refpeCt  to  the  accommoda- 
tion, health,  and  comfort  of  his  ownfeamen.  In  the  private 
relations  of  life,  he  maintained  an  excellent  and  exemplary 
character,  as  a -hulband  and  father,  and  as  a fincere  and 
fteady  friend  : and  his  fobriety  and  virtue  gave  {liability  and 
fecurity  to  every  other  moral  qualification.  He  was  alfo 
diftir.guiffied  by  the  fimplicity  of  his  manners.  In  conven- 
tion he  was  unaffeCted  and  unaffuming  ; and  yet,  on  necef- 
fary  occafions,  obliging  and  communicative.  To  this  general 
account  of  his  talents  and  virtues,  we  ffiall  fubjoin  fome  de- 
lineations of  bis  character  by  thofe  who  were  in  habits  of 
intimate  acquaintance  with  him,  and  who  had  an  opportunity 
of  marking  his  temper  and  conduCt  in  the  various  trying 
circumftances  that  occurred  in  the  courfe  of  his  life.  Cap- 
tain King,  the  continuator  of  the  journal  of  his  laft  voyage, 
has  given  us  the  following  fketch  of  his  character  : “ The 
conftitution  of  his  body  was  rohuft,  inured  to  labour,  and 
capable  of  undergoing  the  fevered  hardfhips.  His  ftomach 
bore,  without  difficulty,  the  coarfeft  and  molt  ungrateful 
food.  Indeed  temperance  in  him  was  fcarcely  a virtue  ; fo 
great  was  the  indifference  with  which  he  fubmitted  to  every 
kind  of  ftlf-denial.  The  qualities  of  his  mind  were  of  the 
lame  hardy,  vigorous  kind  with  thofe  of  his  body.  His 
ur.derftanding  was  ftrong  and  perfpicacious  ; his  judgment, 
in  whatever  related  to  the  fervices  he  was  engaged  in,  quick 
and  fure.  His  defigns  were  bold  and  manly  ; and  both  in 
the  conception,  and  in  the  mode  of  execution,  bore  evident 
marks  of  a great  original  genius.  His  courage  was  cool  and 
determined,  and  accompanied  with  an  admirable  prefence  of 
mine,  in  the  moment  of  danger.  His  manners  were  plain 
and  unaffeCted.  His  temper  might  perhaps  have  been  juftly 
blamed,  as  fubjeCt  to  haftinefs  and  paffion,  had  not  thefe 
been  daarmed  by  a diipofition  the  molt  benevolent  and  hu- 
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mane.  Such  were  the  outlines  ofcaptain  Cook’s  chara&er ; 
but  its  moft  diftinguilhed  feature  was  that  unremitting  per- 
feverance in  the  purfuit  of  his  objeCt,  which  was  not  only 
fuperior  to  the  oppofition  of  dangers,  and  the  preffure  of 
hardfhips,  but  even  exempt  from  the  want  of  ordinary  re- 
laxation. During  the  long  and  tedious  voyages  in  which 
he  was  engaged,  his  eagernefs  and  activity  were  never  in  the 
leafi  abated.  No  incidental  tempvtion  could  detain  him  for 
a moment  •,  even  thofe  intervals  of  recreation,  which  fome- 
times  unavoidably  occurred,  and  were  looked  for  by  us  with 
a longing,  that  perfons,  who  have  experienced  the  fatigues 
of  fervice,  will  readily  excufe,  were  fubmitted  to  by  him 
with  a certain  impatience,  whenever  they  could  not  be  em- 
ployed in  making  further  provifion  for  the  more  effectual 
profecution  of  his  defigns.”  (See  King’s  Voyage,  vol.  lii. 
p.  48,  49.)  Mr.  Samwell  has  alfo  annexed  fome  parti- 
culars, relative  to  the  life  and  character  of  captain  Cook, 
to  the  “ Narrative  of  his  Death.”  Dr.  Reinhold  Forfter 
has  alfo,  with  fome  abatement,  paffed  an  eulogium  on  his 
character,  in  his  “ Hiftory  of  the  Voyages  and  Difcoveries 
made  in  the  North.”  The  following  tribute  to  his  memory, 
— the  memory  of  “ the  ableft  and  molt  renowned  navigator 
this  or  any  country  hath  produced,”  is  drawn  up  by  one  of 
his  own  profeffion,  of  whom  it  is  faid,  that  he  is  not  more 
diftinguilhed  by  the  elevation  of  rank,  than  by  the  dignity 
of  private  virtues.  (See  Introduction  to  Cook’s  third 
Voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  85 — 87,  &c.)  Captain  James  Cook, 
fays  this  writer,  “ poffeffed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  all  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  his  profeffion  and  great  undertak- 
ings; together  with  the  amiable  and  worthy  qualities  of  the 
bed;  men.  Cool  and  deliberate  in  judging;  fagacious  in 
determining  ; aCtive  in  executing ; ffeady  and.  perfevering 
in  enterprifing  from  vigilance  and  unremitting  caution  : un- 
fubdued  by  labours,  difficulties,  and  difappointments  : fer- 
tile in  expedients  : never  wanting  prefence  of  mind  : al- 
ways poffeffing  himfelf,  and  the  full  ufe  of  a found  under- 
ftanding.  Mild,  juft,  but  exaCt  in  difeipline  : he  was  a 
father  to  his  people,  who  were  attached  to  him  from  affec- 
tion, and  obedient  from  confidence.  His  knowledge,  his 
experience,  his  fagacity,  rendered  him  fo  entirely  matter  of 
his  fubjeCt,  that  the  greateft  obftacles  were  furmounted,  and 
the  moft  dangerous  navigations  became  eafy,  and  almoft 
fafe,  tinder  his  direction.  He  explored  the  fouthern  hemi- 
fphere  to  a much  higherlatitude  than  had  been  ever  reached, 
and  with  fewer  accidents  than  frequently  befal  thofe  who 
navigate  the  coafts  of  this  ifland.  By  his  benevolent  and 
unabating  attention  to  the  welfare  of  his  (hip’s  company,  he 
difeovered  and  introduced  a fyftem  for  the  prefervation  of 
the  health  of  feamen  in  long  voyages,  which  has  proved 
wonderfully  efficacious ; for  in  his  fecond  voyage  round  the 
world,  which  continued  upwards  of  three  years,  he  loft 
only  one  man  by  diftemper,  of  118,  of  which  his  company 
confided.  The  death  of  this  eminent  and  valuable  man  wa3 
a lofs  to  mankind  in  general  ; and  particularly  to  be  de- 
plored by  every  nation  that  refpeCts  ufeful  accompliffiments, 
that  honours  fcience,  and  loves  the  benevolent  and  amiable 
affections  of  the  heart.  It  is  {bill  more  to  be  deplored  by 
this  country,  which  may  juftly  boaft  of  having  produced  a 
man  hitherto  unequalled  tor  nautical  talents  ; and  that  for- 
row  is  farther  aggravated  by  the  refleCbion,  that  his  country 
was  deprived  ot  this  ornament  by  the  enmity  of  a people, 
from  whom,  indeed,  it  might  have  been  dreaded,  but,  from 
whom  it  was  not  deferved.  For,  aCtuated  always  by  the 
moft  attentive  care  and  tender  compaffion  for  the  favages  in 
general,  this  excellent  man  was  ever  affiduoully  endeavour- 
ing, by  kind  treatment,  to  difiipate  their  fears  and  court 
their  friendffiip  ; overlooking  their  thefts  and  treacheries,  and 
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frequently  interpofing,  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  to  pro- 
tecl  them  from  the  fudden  refentment  of  his  own  injured 
people.  The  objedl  of  his  laft  miffion  was  to  difcover  and 
afcertain  the  boundaries  of  Afia  and  America,  and  to  pe- 
netrate into  the  northern  ocean  by  the  N.E.  Cape  of 
Afia.  x 

Traveller  ! contemplate,  admire,  revere,  and  emulate  this 
great  mafter  in  his  profeffion  ; whofe  (kill  and  labours  have 
enlarged  natural  philofophy  ; have  extended  nautical  fci- 
ence ; and  have  difclofed  the  long  unfealed  and  admirable 
arrangement  of  the  Almighty,  in  the  formation  of  this 
globe,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  the  arrogance  of  mortals,  in 
prefuming  to  account,  by  their  fpeculations,  for  the  laws 
by  which  he  was  plcafed  to  create  it.  It  is  now  difcovered, 
beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  fame  great  being  who  created 
the  univerfe  by  his Jiat,  by  the  fame  ordained  our  earth  to 
keep  a juft  poife,  without  a correfponding  fouthern  conti- 
nent— and  it  was  fo  1 “ He  Jlretches  out  the  north  over  the 
empty  place,  and  hangeth  the  earth  upon  nothing.  Job.  xxxvi.  7. 
If  the  arduous  but  exadt  refearches  of  this  extraordinary 
man  have  not  difcovered  a new  world,  they  have  difcovered 
feas  unna\igated  and  unknown  before.  They  have  made 
tis  acquainted  with  iflands,  people,  and  productions,  of 
which  we  had  no  conception.  And  if  he  has  not  been  fo 
fortunate  as  Americus  to  give  his  name  to  a continent,  his 
pretenftons  to  fuch  a diftindtion  remain  unrivalled  ; and  he 
will  be  revered,  while  there  remains  a page  of  his  own  mo- 
deft  account  of  his  voyage,  and  as  long  as  mariners  and 
geographers  fhall  be  inftrudted,  by  his  new  map  of  the 
fouthern  hemifphere,  to  trace  the  various  courfes  and  difco- 
veries  he  has  made.  If  public  fervices  merit  public  ac- 
knowledgments ; if  the  man  who  adorned  and  railed  the 
fame  of  his  country,  is  deferving  of  honour,  then  captain 
Cook  deferves  to  have  a monument  raifed  to  his  memory, 
by  a generous  and  grateful  nation. 

Virtutis  uberrimum  alimeatum  eft  honos. 

Val.  Max.  1.  ii.  c.  6. 
From  the  numerous  poetical  tributes,  paid  to  the  memory 
©f  captain  Cook,  by  our  elegant  female  writers,  we  mutt 
confine  ourfelves  to  a fingle  extradt  from  Mifs  Hannah 
More’s  poem  on  “ Slavery.” 

61  Had  thofe  advent’rous  fpirits  who  explore 

Thro’  ocean’s  tracklefs  waftes,  the  far-fought  fhore. 
Whether  of  wealth  infatiate,  or  of  power, 

Conquerors  who  wafte,  or  ruffians  who  devour  r 
Had  thefe  poflefs’d,  O Cook  ! thy  gentle  mind. 

Thy  love  of  arts,  thy  love  of  human-kind  ; 

Had  thefe  purfu’d  thy  mild  and  liberal  plan, 
Discoverers  had  not  been  a curfe  to  man  ! 

Then,  blefs’d  Philanthropy ! thy  focial  hands 
Had  link’d  diffever’d  worlds  in  brother’s  bands ; 
Carelefs,  if  colour,  or  if  clime  divide  ; 

Then  lov’d,  and  loving,  man  had  liv’d,  and  died,” 

Mifs  Seward’s  admirable  poem  in  celebration  of  captain 
Cook’s  memory  would  have  furnilhed  many  pleafing  extrafts, 
If  our  limits  allowed  our  farther  enlarging  on  this  interefting 
article  ; but  we  mult  refer  the  reader  to  this  lady’s  elegy  on 
the  occafion. 

The  Royal  Society  teftified  their  refpeft  for  the  memory 
of  their  illuftrious  member  by  medals,  {truck  on  this  occa- 
fion, fome  of  gold,  others  of  fdver,  and  others  of  bronze  ; 
the  expence  of  which  was  defrayed  by  fubfeription.  On 
one  fide  is  the  head  of  captain  Cook  in  profile,  and  round  it, 
Jac.  Cook  oceani  investigator  acerrimus  ; and  on 
the  exergue,  Reg.  Soc.  Lond.  Socio  suo.  On  the  re- 
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verfe  is  a reprefentation  of  Britannia,  holding  a globe  ; 
round  her  is  infenbed,  Nil  istentatum  nostri  li- 
quere;  and  on  the  exergue,  Auspicus  Georgii  II 1 

Among  the  numerous  teftimonies  of  regard  that  have  been 
rendered  to  the  merits  and  memory  of  captain  Cook,  the 
important  objedl  of  providing  for  his  family  hath  not  been 
forgotten.  Soon  after  his  death  was  known,  the  lords  of 
the  admiralty  prefented  a memorial  to  his  majefty ; and  he 
was  pleafed,  by  the  advice  of  his  privy  councd,  to  order  a 
penfion  of  200/.  a year  to  be  fettled  on  the  widow,  and 
25  /.  a year  to  each  of  the  three  forts  of  the  capta/11.  A 
coniiderable  benefit  alfo  redounded  to  his  family  from  the 
fale  of  the  charts  and  plans,  belonging  to  the  voyage  to  the 
Pacific  ocean,  which  were  provided  at  the  expence  of  go- 
vernment. On  September  the  3d,  17S5,  a coat  of  arms 
was  granted  to  the  family,  with  an  appropriate  device. 
Our  navigator  had  lix  children.  On  the  fubjeCi  of  this  ar- 
ticle fee  the  firft,  fecond,  and  third  voyages  or  Cook  ; the 
firft  included  in  Hawkefwor.h’s  Voyages,  published  in  3 
vols.  qto,  1773.  The  fecond,  written  by  captain  Cook 
himfelf,  and  publilhed  in  2 vols.  qto.  in  1777,  and  the 
third  publiftied  in  3 vols.  4to.  in  1784  ; the  two  firft  being 
written  by  captain  Cook,  and  the  third  by  captain  King. 
To  the  firft  of  thefe  volumes  is  prefixed  an  introduftion  by 
Dr.  Douglas,  the  late  bifnop  of  Salifbury,  containing  a 
brief  hiftorical  account  of  voyages  that  had  been  previoufly 
performed  with  a view  to  the  objects  comprehended  by  thofe 
of  captain  Cook,  a concife  ftatement  of  his  difeoveries, 
and  a detail  of  the  advantages  refulting  from  them.  See 
alfo  Kippis’s  Life  of  Captain  Cook,  and  Biog.  Brit, 
vol.  iv. 

Cook,  Captain  Henry,  a choir-man,  brought  up  in  the 
chapel-royal  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  which  he 
quitted  at  the  commencement  of  the  grand  rebellion,  and 
went  into  the  king’s  army,  where  he  confiderably  diftinguiffi- 
ed  himfelf;  and  in  1642,  obtained  a captain’s  commiffion. 
At  the  reftoration,  he  was  appointed  mafter  of  the  children 
of  the  chapel-royal.  He  compofed  the  coronation  anthem, 
according  to  Ant.  Wood,  for  Charles  II.,  and  a hymn  in 
four  parts,  compofed  by  him,  is  likewife  faid  to  have  been 
performed  inftead  of  the  litany,  in  the  chapel  of  St.  George 
at  Windfor,  by  order  of  the  fovereign  and  knights  of  the 
garter,  on  the  17th  of  April  1661.  None  of  his  church 
mufic,  however,  was  printed,  nor  has  Dr.  Tudway  inferted 
any  of  his  compofitions  in  the  voluminous  MS.  Harleian 
colleffion  of  Englifh  fervices  and  anthems.  And,  indeed, 
if  we  may  judge  of  them  by  the  few  fecular  compofitions 
which  appear  in  the  collections  of  the  times,  he  was  little 
fitted  for  the  high  office  to  which  he  was  appointed  at  the 
reftoration.  In  the  fecond  part  of  Playford’s  “ Mufical 
Companion,”  1667,  there  are  two  cr  three  of  his  fongs 
which  are  dry,  ill  accented,  and  equally  deftitute  of  me- 
lody and  mafterly  harmony.  However,  he  had  the  merit, 
or  at  leaft  the  good  fortune,  to  be  the  mafter  of  three  boys 
among  the  children  of  the  chapel,  who  gave  very  early  tefti- 
mony  of  their  genius  and  progrefs  in  compofition.  Thefe 
were  Pelham  Humphrey,  John  Blow,  and  Michael  Wife, 
who,  even  while  they  were  chorifters  in  the  chapel,  pro- 
duced verfe  anthems,  far  fuperior  in  melody  and  defign  to 
any  that  our  church  could  boaft,  anterior  to  Purcell.  Cook 
died  in  1672,  according  to  Ant.  Wood,  of  grief,  at  being 
fo  far  furpafled  in  compofition  by  his  young  pupil,  Pelham 
Humphrey. 

Cook,  Dr.  Benjamin,  an  eminent  organift  and  contra- 
puntift,  in  the  ftyle  of  our  belt  ecciefiaftical  compofers, 
whom  hehadftudied  fromTallis,toCrofts, Weldon, andGreen ; 
a very  correCl  harmonift  and  good  organ  player,  but  with 
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limited  powers  of  invention.  He  was  organift  of  Well- 
minder  Abbey,  and  on  the  death  of  Kelway  elected  or- 
ganift of  St.  Martin’s  in  the  Fields.  He  long  prefided  at 
the  Crown  and  Anchor  concert,  which  was  originally  eila- 
blifhed  for  the  preftrvation  of  the  bell  works  of  the  mod 
eminent  mailers  of  old  times.  It  is  a curious  circumftance, 
that  at  this  concert  of  ancient  mufic,  Handel  was  regarded 
as  an  innovator,  and  Guniniani  thought  it  an  honour  to  be 
allowed  to  dedicate  his  Sail  concertos  to  this  fociety.  Dr. 
Pepufch,  who  eftnbliffied  and  directed  this  concert,  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  never  allowed  Handel  any  other'merit 
than  that  of  a good  practical  mufician.  The  irreconcileable 
enmity  between  the  lovers  of  old  and  new  mufic,  became 
from  the  time  of  this  inftitution,  as  violent  as  the  rage  be- 
tween. the  champions  of  ancient  and  modern  learning.  Dr. 
Cook,  a Heady  votary  of  the  old  mailers,  died  September 
1795.  Ke  was  the  foil  of  Benjamin  Cook,  who  kept  a 
mufic  (hop  in  New-ilreet,  Covent  Garden,  and  who  pub- 
hftied  by  patent,  among  other  things,  fix  concertos  for  vio- 
lins, tenor  and  bafs,  by  Alexander  Scarlatti;  the  chamber 
fymphonies  of  Porpora,  for  three  inftruments ; and  the  two 
books  of  ieffons  by  Domenico  Scarlatti,  in  long  4to.,  of 
which  Rciingrave  was  the  editor.  After  the  deceafe  of 
Cook,  Johnfon  reprinted  Scarlatti’s  leffon3,  with  the  fame 
title  page,  and  the  fame  errors,  as  had  efcaped  corredlion 
in  the  former  edition. 

Cook,  Henry,  a native  of  this  country,  born  in  1642. 
Having  a talle  for  hillorical  painting,  he  travelled  to  Italy 
for  the  purpofe  01  improving  himfelf  in  this  branch  of  the 
art,  and  iludied  under  Salvator  Rofa  ; but,  on  his  return 
to  England,  met  with  lo  little  encouragement,  that  for 
many  years  he  remained  in  want  and  obfeurity.  At  length, 
however,  his  talents  gained  him  notice,  and  he  was  employ- 
ed by  king  William  to  repair  his  cartoons ; lie  likewife 
finifhed  the  eqiuilrian  portrait  of  Charles  II.  at  Chelfea- 
college,  painted  the  choir  of  Nevv-college  chapel  Oxford,  and 
the  ItaircLife  at  Ranelagh  houfe,  befides  many  other  works 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Walpole.  He  is  alfo  faid  to  have  tried 
portrait  painting,  but  to  have  given  it  up,  difgufted  with 
the  caprices  of  thofe  who  fat  to  him.  HeMied  18th  Nov. 
1700.  Walpole’s  Anecdotes. 

Cook,  in  Ichthyology,  a fpecies  of  fi(h,  which  is  fome- 
times  taken  in  great  plenty  on  the  coaft  of  Cornwall. 
It  is  a fcaly  fifh,  and  does  not  grow  to  any  great  fize  : 
the  back  is  purple,  the  belly  yellow,  and  the  tad  rounded. 

Cook’s  River , in  Geography , a river  of  North  America, 
which  runs  into  the  northern  Pacific  ocean,  between  Cape 
Elizabeth  and  Point  Banks,  i.  e.  between  E.  long.  207* 
9,  and  207°  45’;  N.  lat.  5S0  42',.  and  59°  io’ ; and  which, 
by  its  various  branches,  opens  a very  confiderable  inland 
navigation.  This  name  was  given  to  the  river  by  lord  Sand- 
wich, in  honour  of  captain  Cook,  who,  in  the  year  1778, 
traced  it  as  high  as  the  latitude  of  6i*  30',  and  the  longi- 
tude of  2100,  or  about  70  leagues  from  its  entrance,  with- 
out perceiving  the  lead  appearance  of  its  fource.  “ It  was 
a tatisfadlion  to  me,”  fays  this  perfevering  navigator,  (Third 
Voyage,  vol.  ii.  p.  397.)  c<  to  reflea,  that,  if  I had  not  ex- 
amined this  very  confiderable  inlet,  it  would  have  been  af- 
fumed,  by  Ipeculative  fabricators  of  geograpny,  as  a faA, 
that  it  communicated  with  the  fea  to  the  north,  or 
with  Baffin’s  or  Hudfon’s  bay  to  the  eaft ; and  been  mark- 
ed, perhaps,  on  future  maps  of  the  world,  with  greater 
preciiion,  and  more  certain  figns  of  reality  than  the  invifible, 
becaufe  imaginary,  (traits  of  de  Fuca,  and  de  Fonte.”  Mr. 
King  was  ordered  to  land  on  the -northern  point  of  the  low 
land,  on  the  S.E.  (ide  of  the  river,  there  to  difplay  the 
flag,  lo  take  poflcffion  of  the  country  and  river  in  the  name 


of  his  Britifh  majeftr,  and  to  bury  in  the  ground  a bottle, 
containing  fome  pieces  of  Engliffi  coin,  of  the  year  1772, 
and  a paper,  on  which  were  irifcribed  the  names  of  the  (hips 
and  the  date  of  the  difeovery.  Near  the  fhore  Mr.  King 
obferved  about  twenty  of  the  native?,  who  appeared  with 
their  arms  extended,  probably  to  exprefs  their  peaceable 
difpofition,  and  to  (hew  that  they  were  without  weapons. 
When  their  alarm,  occafioned  by  the  light  of  mufquets,  ' 
had  fubfided,  they  allowed  their  new  vifitants  to  approach 
them,  and  appeared  to  be  cheerful  and  fociable.  Their 
fpears  and  their  other  hoflile  weapons,  as  it  was  afterwards 
difeovered,  were  hid  in  the  bufhes  clofe  behind  them. 
The  ground  was  fwampy,  and  the  foil  poor,  light,  and 
black.  It  produced  a few  trees  and  ffirubs,  fuch  a$  pines, 
alders,  birch,  and  willows  ; rofe  and  current  buffies,  and.  a 
little  grafs,  but  not  fo  much  as  a fingle  plant  or  flower  was 
difeovered.  On  a future  day,  feveral  large  and  fome  fmall 
canoes,  with  natives,  came  off  to  the  Britifh  (hips,  and 
bartered  their  fvvine  ; after  which,  they  fold  their  garments, 
till  many  of  them  were  quite  naked.  Among  others,  they 
brought  a number  of  white  hare  or  rabbit  (kins,  and  very 
beautiful  reddifn  ones  of  foxes;  but  there  were  only  two  or 
three  (kins  of  otters.  They  alfo  fold  pieces  of  falmon  and 
halibut.  They  preferred  iron  to  every  thing  elfe  offered  to 
them  in  exchange.  The  lip-ornaments  did  not  feem  fo  fre- 
quent among  them  as  at  Prince  William’s  Sound  ; but  they 
had  more  of  thofe  which  pafs  through  the  nofe,  and,  in  ge- 
neral, thefe  weie  alfo  much  larger.  They  had,  however,  a 
greater  quantity  of  a kind  of  white  and  red  embroi- 
dered work  on  fome  parts  of  their  garments,  and  on 
other  things,  fuch  as  their  quivers  and  knife-cafes.  On  the 
weft  fide,  a volcano  was  difeovered,  in  lat  6o°  23'';  and  this 
is  the  firft  high  mountain  N.  of  mount  St.  Auguftine.  The 
volcano  is  on  that  fide  of  it  next  the  river,  and  not  far  from 
the  fummit.  It  only  emitted  a white  fmoke  without  fire. 
Captain  Cook  obferves,  that  all  the  people  met  with  near 
this  river,  feemed,  by  every  ftriking  token  of  refemblance, 
to  be  of  the  fame  nation  with  thofe  who  inhabit  Prince  Wil- 
liam’s Sound,  but  effentially  differing  from  thofe  of  Nootka, 
or  King  George’s  Sound,  both  in  their  perfons  and  lan- 
guage. The  language  of  thefe  is  rather  more  guttural ; 
but,  like  the  others,  they  fpeak  ftrongly  and  diftindlly  io 
words  which  feem  to  be  fentences.  Thefe  people  are  io 
poffeffion  of  iron  ; that  is,  the  points  of  their  fpears  and 
their  knives  are  of  this  metal,  and  fome  of  the  farmer  are  alfo 
made  of  copper.  Their  fpears  are  like  our  (pontoons  ; and 
their  knives,  which  they  keep  in  (heaths,  are  of  a confiderable 
length.  Thefe,  with  a few  gla(?  beads,  were  the  only  things 
feen  among  them  that  were  not  of  their  own  manufacture. 

Their  beads  and  iron  they  muft  have  received  from  fome 
civilized  nation ; and  it  feema  moll  probable,  that  they 
procured  them  through  the  intervention  of  the  more  inland 
tribes  from  Hudfon’s  Bay,  or  the  fettlements  on  the  Cana- 
dian lakes  ; unlefs  it  can  be  fuppofed  (which,  however,  is 
lefs  likely  ) that  the  Ruffian  traders  from  Kamtfchatka,  have 
already  extended  their  traffic  fo  far;  or  at  lead  that  the  na- 
tives of  their  molt  eafterly  Fox  iflands,  communicate  along 
the  coaft,  with  thofe  of  Prince  William’s  Sound  5 which  fee. 
The  Ruffians  themfelves,  fays  captain  Cook,  have  never 
been  among  them  ; for  if  that  had  been  the  cafe,  we  (hould 
hardly  have  found  them  clothed  in  fuch  valuable  (kins  as 
thofe  of  the  fea-otter.  There  is  not  the  lead  doubt,  con- 
tinues captain  Cook,  that  a very  beneficial  fur  trade  might 
be  carried  on  with  the  inhabitants  of  this  vaft  coaft.  But 
unlefs  a northern  paffage  {hould  be  found  practicable,  it 
feems  rather  too  remote  for  Great  Britain  to  receive  any 
emolument  from  it.  It  muft,  however,  be  obferved,  that 
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the  mofc  valuable,  or  the  only  valuable,  fkins  which  Cook, 
-faw  on  the  well  fide  of  America,  were  thofe  of  the  fea- 
otter.  All  their  other  fkins  feemed  to  be  of  an  inferior 
quality,  particularly  thofe  of  their  foxes  and  martins.  Mcft 
of  the  fkins  that  are  fitted  for  fale,  are  thofe  which  are 
made  up  for  outer  garments,  and  this  is  the  chief  ufe  for 
which  they  kill  the  animals.  B)'  increasing  intercuurfe  with 
purchafers,  they  would  be  more  affiduous  in  procuring  fkins, 
and  thus  a plentiful  fupply  might  be  obtained  in  this  coun- 
try. 

In  Cook’s  river,  the  tide  is  very  confiderable;  and  much 
contributes  to  facilitate  the  navigation  of  it.  It  is  high 
wafer  in  theftream,  on  the  days  of  the  new  and  full  moon, 
between  two  and  three  o’clock  ; and  the  tide  rifes  per- 
pendicularly, between  three  and  four  fathoms.  The  rea- 
son of  the  tides  being  greater  here  than  at  other  parts 
of  this  coafl,  is,  that,  the  mouth  of  the  river  bemg  iitu- 
ated  in  a corner  of  the  coail,  the  flood  from  the  ocean 
is  forced  into  it  by  both  fhores,  and  thus  i wells  the  tide 
to  a great  height.  The  variation  of  the  compafs  was  25* 
40'  E. 

Cook  -room,  in  a Ship,  is  where  the  cook  and  his  mate 
drefs  and  deliver  out  the  meat,  &c. 

Cook’s  Strait,  in  Geography,  fo  called  from  its  difcoverer 
captain  Cook,  a flrait  which  feparates  the  two  iflands  that 
form  New  Zealand.  This  llrait  is  about  four  or  five  leagues 
broad;  and  the  iflands,  thus  divided,  are  iituated  between 
the  latitudes  of  34°and  4S®  S.;  and  between  the  longitudes 
cf  1 8 1°  and  1940  W.  See  New  Zealand. 

COOKE,  Sir  Anthony,  in  Biography,  governor, 
preceptor,  or  fchoolmalter,  to  king  Edward  VI.,  and  great 
grandfon  to  fir  Thomas  Cooke,  lord-mayor  of  London  in  1462, 
was  born  at  Giddy-hall  in  Effex  about  the  year  1506,  and 
educated,  probably,  at  Cambridge.  He  became  eminent  in 
literature  and  the  arts,  being  a thorough  mailer  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages,  an  excellent  critic  and  philo- 
logift,  and  equally  {killed  in  poetry,  hiltory,  and  the  mathe- 
matics. He  was  no  lefs  dill inguifhed  for  his  piety  and  good- 
nefs.  Thefe  qualities  recommended  him  to  the  office  of  in- 
ftru&or  to  king  Edward  VI.,  and  the  royal  pupil  is  well 
known  to  have  done  honour  to  the  talents  and  character  of 
bis  preceptor.  During  queen  Mary’s  reign  he  was  an  exile 
for  religion;  but  upon  the  acceffion  of  queen  Elizabeth  he 
returned  to  his  native  country,  fixing  his  relidence  at  Giddy- 
hall,  the  building  of  which  he  completed.  He  died  June 
II,  1576,  having  attained  the  age  of  70  years,  and  was 
buried  in  the  chapel  of  Rumford  in  Effex,  where  a monu- 
ment was  eredled  to  his'memory.  He  left  four  daughters, 
eminently  learned  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages;  viz. 
Mildred,  married  to  fir  William  Cecil,  baron  Burleigh,  lord- 
treafurer  of  England  ; Anne,  wife  of  hr  Nicholas  Bacon, 
lord  keeper  of  the  great  feal  ;✓  Elizabeth,  married  to  John, 
lord  Ruffel,  foil  and  heir  of  Francis  earl  of  Bedford  ; and 
Catherine,  wife  of  Henry  Kiliigrew,  efq.  He  had  alfo 
two  foils. 

COOKERY  of  Meats , in  Domejlic  Economy,  denotes  the 
application  of  heat  to  the  feveral  aliments  taken  both  from 
vegetables  and  animals.  The  advantages  attending  the  ap- 
plication of  heat  to  vegetable  aliments  are  fuch  as  follow: 

1.  That  the  greateft  part  of  vegetable  fubftances  are  thus 
rendered  more  foiuble  in  the  human  ftomach.  The  only 
doubt,  fays  Dr.  Cullen,  that  can  arife  with  regard  to  this, 
refpe&s  vegetables  to  which  in  their  crude  ffate  a boiling 
heat  is  immediately  applied,  fo  that  in  many  of  thefn  a coa- 
gulation is  produced;  in  confequence  of  which  they  feem  to 
be  rendered  kfs  foiuble  in  water  than  they  were  before:- — 


but  this,  he  fays,  does  not  feem  to  have  any  effeci  on  their 
folution  in  the  ftomach.  Whether  the  difficult  folution  be 
obviated  by  fome  degree  of  fermentation  that  neccffanly 
takes  place  in  the  ftomach,  or  by  the  powers  of  the  gaftric 
fluid,  it  is  not  neceffary  to  determine,  as  it  is  certain  that-  the 
atlion  of  heat  feparates  in  feme  meafure  the  far  ail  particles 
of  bodies,  and  thereby  renders  them  more  readily  feparable 
by  the  folvent  powers  of  the  ftomach.  2.  The  application 
of  heat  feparates  and  diffipates  the  volatile  parts  of  vege- 
table fubftances,  which  are  feldom  of  a nutritious  nature, 
and,  in  many  cafes,  have  a tendency  to  prove  noxious.  J.  The 
application  of  heat  to  a certain  degree  extricates  and  diffi- 
pates a confiderable  quantity  of  air,  which,  in  the  natural 
Itafe  of  vegetables,  is  always  fixed  in  their  fubftance  ; and  :t 
is  probably,  in  this  way  efpecially,  that  heat  beil  contributes 
to  the  dividing  and  loofening  of  the  cohefion  of  the  fmall 
parts  of  vegetable  fubftances.  It  is  certainly'-  111  this  way, 
by  diffipating  a large  portion  qf  their  air,  that  vegetables 
are  rendered  lefs  liable  to  fermentation,  and  lefs  liable  to 
produce  that  flatulence,  which  is  occafionally  fo  troublefome 
in  the  ftomach  and  inteftines.  Dr.  Cullen  obferves  further, 
that,  as  the  heat  may  be  employed  in  two  ways,  either  in  a 
humid  or  a dry  form  ; the  former  is  always  better  fuited 
than  the  latter  to  all  the  purpofes  above-mentioned.  The 
cookery  of  animal  fubftances  alfo  confifls  chiefly  in  the  ap- 
plication of  heat.  Other  practices,  however,  previous  to 
cookery,  may  be  coniidered  as  parts  of  it  ; particularly  faff- 
ing, drying-,  and  pickling.  Thefe  practices,  however,  are 
merely  ufeful  for  the  purpofes  of  domeftie  economy,  as  pre- 
ferving  meat  from  putrefa&icn,  before  it  be  fubjedted  to 
heat,  for  a long-er  time  than  it  could  be  preferved  without 
fuch  means.  Thefe  practices,  Dr.  Cullen  thinks,  can  never 
increafe  the  nutritious  quality  of  meat,  or  render  it  even  of 
more  eafy  digeflion.  Drying  certainly  brings  the  (olid  parts 
of  meat  more  clofdy  together,  which  mull  render  it  of  more 
d’fficult  folution.  The  addition  of  faff,  which  flimulates  the 
ftomach,  may  feem  in  fome  cafes  to  promote  digeflion;  but 
this  muft  be  when  the  faff  is  added  in  fmall  quantity',  and 
when  the  meats  preferved  by  it  are  taken  in  moderate  quan- 
tity only.  For  when  meats  have  been  long  faffed  they  are 
hardened,  and  rendered  in  proportion  lefs  foiuble  in  the 
ftomach  : and  a large  quantity  of  fait  accompanying  them 
is  certainly  hurtful  to  the  fyftem.  There  is  one  preparation 
of  animal  food,  which  is  made  without  any  addition  ; and 
that  is  by  its  being  kept  for  fome  time  before  it  is  fubje&ed 
to  cookery,  for  a longer  or  fhorter  interval,  according  to  the 
feafons,  and  the  nature  of  the  meat ; but  always  till  it  has 
made  fome  advance  towards  putrefaction.  The  tendency 
to  this  feems  to  take  place  from  the  moment  that  life  is  tx- 
tinguilhed  in  the  animal;  and  the  allowing  of  it  to  take 
place  to  a certain  degree  renders  the  meat  more  eafy  of  fo- 
lution in  the  ftomach  ; and  if  the  putrefcency  be  only  in  a 
moderate  degree,  it  does  not  feem  to  injure  the  nutritious 
quality  of  the  meat.  The  proper  degree  of  putrefcence  is 
not  eafily  afeertained  ; and  it  is  certainly  different  according 
to  the  conftitution  of  the  perfon.  Some  can  ufe  meats 
tainted  in  a confiderable  degree  without  inconvenience : 
whilft  the  digeflion  of  others  is  much  diflurbed  by  the  {mall- 
eft  quantity  of  putrefeent  meat.  Every  advance  in  meats 
towards  putrefcency,  renders  them,  as  Dr.  Cullen  fays,  more 
ready  to  increafe  the  tendency  of  the  animal  fluids  to  that 
flate  which  we  take  to  be  always  hurtful  to  the  human  cou-- 
ilituticn,  as  it  both  favours  the  accefs  of  difeafes,  and  ag- 
gravates their  fymptoms  and  danger  when  they  occur. 

The  cookery  of  animal  fubftances  by  the  application  of 
heat  is  of  two  kinds,  as  it  is  applied  in  a humid  form  by 
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lotting  and  Jlewing,  or  in  a dry  form,  by  roajling,  broiling , 
and  baking.  For  the  proceffes  and  effefts  of  boiling  and 
Hewing;  fee  Boiling.  The  application  of  heat  in  a dry 
form  is  of  two  kinds,  as  it  is  in  clofe  veffels,  or  as  it  is  ex- 
pofed  to  the  free  air.  The  firft  is  baking  ; and  though  com- 
monly in  this  pradfice  the  cover  of  the  meat  is  merely  pafte, 
any  confiderable  exhalation  is  prevented,  and  the  retention 
of  the  juices  under  the  application  of  heat  renders  the  meat 
more  tender;  and  in  all  cafes  when  the  heat  applied  loofens, 
and,  in  fome  meafure,  extricates  the  air,  without  exhaling  it, 
the  fubftance  is  rendered  more  tender  than  when  with  any 
other  application.  an  exhalation  is  allowed.  In  broiling  ail 
exhalation  takes  place;  but  as  the  heat  of  a naked  fire  is 
more  nearly  applied,  the  outer  furfaceis  in  a degree  har- 
dened before  the  heat  penetrates  the  whole,  and  thus  a 
great  exhalation  is  prevented,  while  the  whole  is  rendered 
fufficiently  tender ; but  this  kind  of  cookery  is  efpecially 
fuited  to  meats  that  are  chofen  to  be  eaten  a little  raw. 
Frying  is  a kin  to  this;  but  as  in  this  cafe  the  meat  is  cut 
into  thin  flices,  and  laid  in  a veffel  which  is  interpofed  fe- 
tween  the  meat  and  the  naked  fire,  the  heat  is  more  equally 
applied  to  the  whole  fubftance.  But  as  the  part  of  the 
meat  lying  next  to  the  bottom  of  the  veffel  would  be  fud- 
denly  hardened  by  the  heat,  it  is  always  neceffary  to  inter- 
pofe  fome  fluid  matter.  When  this,  as  is  moft  commonly 
the  cafe,  is  of  an  oily  matter,  a ft,rong  heat  is  apt  to  render 
it  empyreumatic,  or  at  leaft  lefs  mifcible  with  the  fluids 
of  the  ftomach ; and,  therefore,  all  fried  meats  are  lefs 
eafily  digefted  than  thofe  of  any  other  preparation,  ex- 
cept that  fomctimes  the  fame  may  happen  to  baked  meats, 
to  which  an  oily  matter,  and  that  only,  is  added  to  avoid 
the  too  drying  heat.  By  roajling  the  heat  may  be  fo 
managed  as  to  be  equally  applied,  and  therefore  its  effect  in 
rendering  the  meat  more  tender  is  certainly  obtained;  and 
though  a confiderable  exhalation  is  made,  it  is  almoft  only 
of  a watery  humidity.  This,  indeed,  would  take  place  to  a 
very  great  degree,  and  rendtr  the  meat  again  more  infoluble, 
were  it  not  that  large  maffes  only  are  fubjedfted  to  this  ope- 
ration, and  that  thereby  the  outer  furface  is  firft  condenlcd, 
and  prevents  the  exhalation  from  the  interior  parts.  At  the 
fame  time,  an  oily  matter  is  commonly  and  repeatedly  ap- 
plied to  the  outer  furface,  which  prevents  both  much  ex- 
halation, and  any  great  hardening  of  the  outer  furface,  till 
the  heat  has  penetrated  the  whole,  and  rendered  it  fufficiently 
tender.  Cuu.  *’  Mat.  Med.  vol.  i.  pt.  i.  c.  2. 

COOK-HOTjlF,  ; Geography,  a town  of  America, 
fituated  on  the  Cooq..^go  branch  of  Delaware  river,  in  the 
townfhip  of  Colchefter,  New-York,  18  miles  S.  of  the 
mouth  of  Unadilla  river. 

COOK!  A,  in  Botany,  (named  by  Sonnerat,  in  honour  of 
our  illuftrious  circumnavigator,  captain  Cook. ) Willd. 
844.  Juff.  261.  Vent.  3.  15^.  Sonnerat  It.  2.  1 8 1 . tab.  80. 
Retz.  Obf.  62.  Jacq.  H ort.  Schoenb.  1.  53.  tab.  101. 
(Qumaria  Lanfium  ; Lour.  — . Wampi  of  the  Chinefe.) 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal,  very  fmall,  five-cleft.  Cor.  Petals  five, 
fpreadmg.  St  am.  Filaments  ten,  diftinft;  anthers  roundifh. 
Pijl.  Germ  fomewhat  pedicelled,  hirfute;  ftyle  one;  ttigma 
capitate.  Peric.  Berry;  Juff.  (Pome;  Willd.)  five-celled  ; 
three  frequently  abortive.  Seeds  one  in  each  ceil. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  five-cleft,  inferior.  Petals  five,  equal, 
inferior.  Berry  or  pome,  five-ceiled.  Seeds  one  in  each 
cell. 

Sp.  Cookia  punctata.  A tree.  Trunk  brownifh,  ftriated, 
rugged.  Branches , petioles  and  common  peduncles  rough, 
with  prominent  points.  Beaves  alternate,  petioled,  unequally 
pinnated  ; leaflets  petioled,  alternate,  egg-fhaped,  acuminate. 


quiffc  entire,  fmootb,  fprinkled  with  pellucid  dots,  inner  fide 
narrower.  Flowers  white,  in  a large  divaricated  terminal 
panicle.  A native  of  China  and  of  the  South  Sea  iflands. 

COOLER,  among  Brewers,  Dijlillers,  &c.  a large  veffel, 
ufually  of  fmall  depth  and  large  furface,  in  which  liquors  arc 
cooled,  after  having  been  boiled. 

COOLIES,  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  are  thofe  natives  who 
are  employed  in  carrying  of  burthens,  digging  of  trenches, 
and  fuch  laborious  occupations ; and  who,  Supplying  the 
place  of  pioneers,  cannot  be  difpenfed  within  the  operations 
of  military  tacftics  in  Hindooftan. 

COOLING  is  the  progreffive  decreafe  of  temperature 
from  a higher  to  a lower  degree.  From  the  higheft  degree 
of  heat,  which  human  induffry  has  been  able  to  obtain  by 
means  of  combuftion,  or  by  concentrating  the  folar  rays,  to 
the  lowtft  degree  of  it,  which  both  natural  and  artificial  me- 
thods have  produced,  the  fcale  is  very  confiderable  ; and 
different  parts  of  it  have  obtained  diverfe  denominations, 
which  are  derived  from  the  moft  ftriking  phenomena  that 
take  place  at  particular  points  of  the  fcale;  thus  we  hear  of 
pofcelain  heat,  white  heat,  red  heat,  boiling  heat,  temperate, 
freezing,  &c.  and  all  thefe  tranfitions  from  the  firft  to  the 
laft,  fall  under  the  denomination  of  cooling;  whereas  the  con- 
trary tranfition  from  the  lowed:  to  the  higheft,  is  called 
heating.  Ir.  order  to  preferve  perfpicuity,  and  to  aflign  to 
each  of  the  received  denominations,  the  particulars  which  be- 
long more  immediately  to  it,  we  have  divided  the  fubjedt  into 
three  articles,  under  the  words  congelation,  cooling,  and  freez- 
ing. Under  the  firft  we  have  ftated  the  phenomena  of  natu- 
ral congelation  ; the  laft  contains  whatever  relates  to  artificial 
freezing,  viz.  to  the  produdlion  of  cold  below  320  of  Fah- 
renheit’s fcale  ; and  under  the  prefent,  we  Ihail  principally 
ftate  all  the  methods  and  the  tffefts  of  cooling  from  the  ac- 
tual temperature  of  the  atmofpnere  to  a lower  degree  ; but 
not  below  that  of  melting  ice,  viz.  320,  which  is  com- 
monly called  the  freezing  point. 

The  temperature  of  the  atmofpbere  in  the  hotteft  cli- 
mates, has  hardly  ever  been  known  to  exceed  1 30°,  and  it  is 
but  feldom  that  it  reaches  that  moft  opprefiive  degree  of 
heat.  In  the  human  fpecies,  nature  has  made  ample  provi- 
fion,  and  has  furniflied  them  with  induftry  fufficient  for  coun- 
teracting the  eftedls  of  a very  high  or  a very  low  tempera- 
ture ; but  without  any  artificial  affiftance,  few  are  the  degrees 
of  heat  in  which  human  beings  can  live  with  perfect  comfort. 
Making  fome  allowance  for  the  natives  of  different  climate-s, 
the  whole  range  temperature  may  be  faid  to  reach  from 
the  60th  to  the  70th  degree  of  Fahrenheit’s  fcale.  Below 
6o°  moft  perfons  have  no  objection  to  a gentle  fire  in  their 
apartments  ; and  above  70°  they  generally  complain  of  heat. 
Yet  when  the  natural  temperature  of  the  atmofphere  is  above 
50°,  cooled  liquors  are  generally  preferred  for  drink;  but 
when  the  temperature  is  above  70°  ; then  not  only  cooled 
liquors,  but  cool  apartments  alfo,  are  articles  of  great  luxury  ; 
and  (it  may  in  great  meafure  be  faid)  of  neceffity.  The 
languor  which  is  commonly  induced  by  heat,  is  in  great 
meafure  relieved  by  artificial  cooling.  Patients  affeCted  with 
fevers  of  the  intermittent  and  putrid  kinds,  which  are  fo  very 
common  and  deftruCtive  in  hot  climates,  receive  great  bene- 
fit from  the  ufe  of  cooled  liquors,  and  fuch  are  plentifully 
adminiftered  to  them,  whenever  they  can  be  obtained.  Tne 
prefervation  likewife,  of  meats,  fruit,  butter,  &c.  in  warm 
climates,  or  in  the  hot  feafon,  is  confiderably  affifted  by  cool- 
ing ; and  it  may  be  extended  to  a very  remarkable  long  pe- 
riod by  aftual  freezing. 

In  order  to  anfwer  all  thefe  purpofes,  mankind  has,  from 
time  immemorial,  endeavoured  to  difeover  and  to  apply  me- 
thods 
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t'nods  of  cooling,  or  of  refrigeration.  Thefe  methods,  as  far 
as  they  are  at  prefent  known,  may  be  comprifed  under  the 
following  heads ; viz.  lit,  the  application  of  fomething  na- 
turally colder  than  the  adftual  temperature  of  the  atmofphere  ; 
2dly,  ventilation  ; ^dly,  evaporation  ; and  4thly,  the  folution 
of  certain  faline  fubftances.  Sometimes  two  or  three  of 
thefe  means  are  applied  at  the  fame  time,  to  the  article 
which  is  required  to  be  cooled.  In  every  country  of  Europe, 
and  efpecially  in  the  fouthern  part  of  it,  ice  is  colledled  dur- 
ing the  winter,  in  proper  places,  and  is  ufed  for  cooling 
liquors,  &c.  in  the  fummer  feafon,  or  throughout  the  whole 
year.  And  this  undoubtedly  is  the  moll  eafy,  the  moil 
extenfive,  and  the  moll  effe&ual  method  of  cooling. 
A little  ice  taken  out  of  the  ice-houfe,  and  placed  round 
a bottle  of  water  or  wine,  in  any  convenient  wife!,  foon 
cools  it  to  the  defired  degree  ; and  if  the  effeCl  is  to  be 
increafed,  fo  as  to  freeze  creams,  fruit,  See.  by  breaking 
the  ice  into  fmail  pieces,  and  mixing  common  fait  with 
it,  the  defired  end  will  be  obtained.  The  ice-houfe  icfelf 
is  of  very  elfential  ufe  for  preferving  meat,  iilh,  butter, 
fruit,  &c.  which  things  need  only  be  laid  in  it,  until  they 
are  wanted. 

When  ice  cannot  be  eafily  procured,  well  water  forms  a 
ufeful  fubftitute  to  a certain  degree.  When  the  depth  of 
the  well  is  40  or  jfo  feet,  or  upwards,  the  conftant  tempera- 
ture of  its  water  is  very  nearly  equal  to  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  country,  which,  of  courfe,  is  lower  than  the  ufual 
temperature  of  the  fummer  feafon  in  that  country  ; hence, 
if  a pail  of  water  be  drawn,  and  a bottle  of  wine,  or  other 
liquor,  be  immediately  placed  in  it  ; a conliderable  refrigera- 
tion may  be  obtained,  and  it  may  be  maintained  by  drawing 
frefh  water  at  intervals  trom  the  well,  &c.  Thus  in  London 
the  mean  temperature  is  about  50°,  andfo  is  the  temperature 
of  pretty  deep  wells  throughout  the  year.  Now  in  the 
fummer  feafon,  the  temperature  frequently  riles  above  65°,  or 
yo°;  therefore,  at  thofe  times,  by  applying  frefli  drawn  well- 
water,  the  liquors  we  drink  may  be  cooled  about  15  or  20 
degrees,  which  will  render  them  incomparably  more  pieafant. 
"When  articles  of  food  are  recpiired  to  be  kept  fume  time 
longer  than  the  heat  of  the  weather  would  allow,  they  may 
be  placed  in  a bafket  at  the  end  of  a rope,  and  may  be  let 
down  into  the  well,  until  they  come  within  a foot  or  two  of 
the  water.  For  the  like  purpofes,  pretty  deep  pits,  caves, 
or  grottos  may  be  ufed  ; lince  their  temperature  is  nearly 
equal  to  the  mean  temperature  of  the  country,  and  fuffers 
little  or  no  variation  between  winter  and  fummer. 

Ventilation  is  nothing  more  than  a conftant  change  of  air 
but  if  the  air  w’aich  has  juft  palled  by  a body,  and  that  which 
fucceeds  it  are  all  of  the  fame  temperature,  no  cooling  will 
be  produced  by  the  ventilation  ; but  the  refrigeration  will 
take  place,  when  the  body  is  hotter  than  the  air  which  paffts 
by  it,  or  when  an  ificreafe  of  evaporation  enfues.  Expofe 
a thermometer  to  the  open  air,  but  (belter  it  from  the  wind, 
and  when  the  thermometer  is  become  ftationary,  let  the  wind 
fall  upon  it ; and  it  will  be  found  that  the  quickfilver  is  not 
lowered  in  it.  But  when  a human  being,  or  other  animal 
is  expofed  to  ventilation,  the  quick  tranfition  of  air  cools  it; 
fir  ft,  becaufe  it  continually  removes  the  air  which  has  been 
heated  by  the  contact  of  the  animal  body,  the  breath,  &c.  ; 
and  fecondly,  becaufe  the  evaporation  from  the  body  is  in- 
creafed by  the  ventilation.  So  that,  upon  the  whole,  the 
ufe  of  ventilation,  fuch  as  is  effected  by  means  of  fans,  bel- 
lows, a particular  difpofition  of  apartments,  and  other  ma- 
chines, is  to  remove  heated  or  vitiated  air  from  the  vicinity 
of  human  beings,  from  clofe  habitations,  prifons,  fliips.  See. 
The  ingenious  Dr.  Hales  fixed  a machine  of  this  fort  in  the 
©Id  Newgate  prifon,  which,  being  put  in  a&ion  by  means  of 


fails,  like  a wind-mill,  conftantly  ventilated  the  infide  of  that 
prifon  ; and  this  machine  remained  in  ufe  until  the  rebuild- 
ing of  that  prifon  upon  a better  plan  rendered  it  fuperfluous. 
See  Ventilator. 

Hitherto  we  have  fuppofed,  that  the  air  is  colder  than 
the  human  beings  who  are  expofed  to  it  ; but  fhould  the 
contrary  be  the  cafe,  then  ventilation  will  produce  a different 
effeCl ; visa,  it  will  heat,  inftead  of  cooling,  as  may  be  eafily 
conceived  by  confidering  what  has  been  faid  above.  And 
fuch  is  the  cafe  with  the  hot  winds,  which  fometimes  blow 
in  Arabia,  Africa,  India,  and  other  places. 

One  of  the  muft  ufeful  a..d  efficacious  modes  of  cooling, 
efpecially  in  thefe  countries  where  it  may  be  moftly  wanted, 
is  performed  by  means  of  evaporation.  The  principle  upon 
which  the  cooling  power  of  evaporation  depends,  is,  that 
whenever  a body  is  expanded,  viz.  its  volume  is  increafed, 
its  capacity  for  containing  heat  is  increafed  at  the  fame  time  ; 
hence  the  expanding  body  abforbs  the  heat  of  the  furround- 
ing bodies,  which,  of  courfe,  are  cooled  by  it. — A fhort  ex- 
perimental iiluftration  of  this  theory  will  eafily  explain  the 
effebt  we  are  treating  of.  Take  three  common  mercurial 
thermometers : keep  one  in  its  natural  Hate;  place  the  fecond 
in  a bottle  of  water,  and  clofe  its  aperture  ; wrap  fome  cot- 
ton moiftened  with  water  round  the  bulb  of  the  third  ; then 
expofe  all  the  three  thermometers  thus  prepared  to  the  am- 
bient air,  efpecially  when  the  wind  blows  in  the  fummer 
feafon;  and  after  a few  minutes  obferve  their  progrefs.  It 
will  be  found  that  the  naked  thermometer,  and  that  which 
Hands  in  the  bottle,  indicate  the  lame  degree  of  temperature  ; 
but  the  third  thermometer,  which  is  wrapped  in  moiftened 
cotton,  will  be  found  to  indicate  a temperature  lower  by  a 
few  degrees,  than  the  former.  The  effeCl  in  this  experiment 
is  produced  by  the  evaporation  of  the  water  from  the  cotton, 
ar.d  not  from  the  water  as  water ; for  if  that  were  the  cafe, 
the  thermometer  in  the  bottle  of  water  would  likewife  be 
cooled  like  the  one  involved  in  moiftened  cotton.  Evapora- 
tion is  the  converfion  of  water  into  fteam,  or  vapour ; and 
the  bulk  of  fteam  has  been  found  to  be  many  hundred  times 
larger  than  lhe  bulk-of  the  water  from  which  it  originated. 
Now  in  that  expanded  ftate,  fteam  is  capable  of  holding  a 
vaft  deal  more  of  the  element  of  heat,  than  in  its  form  of 
water,  and  that  without  manifefting  any  higher  degree  of 
temperature.  Or,  in  other  words,  if  a thermometer  be 
placed  in  a bottle  full  of  vapour  of  water,  and  another  ther- 
mometer be  placed  in  the  water  from  which  that  vapour  was 
juft  produced,  their  temperatures  will  be  found  to  be  nearly 
the  lame  ; yet  the  vapour  contains  a vaft  deal  more  of  the 
element  of  heat  than  an  equal  weight  of  water,  which  quan- 
tity of  heat  is  cffentially  neceffary  for  maintaining  its  elaftic 
or  vapourous  exiftence  ; and  this  is  proved  by  obferving, 
that  vapour  cannot  be  converted  into  water  without  depofit- 
ing  its  heat  upon  (and  of  courfe  elevating  the  temperature 
of)  the  furrounding-  bodies  ; and  on  the  other  hand,  that 
water  cannot  be  converted  into  vapour,  without  abforbing 
heat  from  (and  confequently  cooling)  the  furrounding  bo- 
dies. Mr.  Watt  of  Birmingham  fays,  that  he  has  obferved 
as  exsdft  a coincidence  between  the  heat  rendered  latent  in 
the  vapour,  and  that  which  emerges  from  it,  as  can  be  de- 
fired ; and  that  the  heat  obtainable  from  fteam,  capable  of 
fuftaining  the  ordinary  preffure  of  the  atmofphere,  is  not  lets 
than  900°  ; and  that  it  does  not  exceed  950°  of  Fahren- 
heit’s feale. 

The  cooling  adlion  of  evaporation  is  counteracted  by  the 
influx  of  heat  from  the  furrounding  bodies,  lince  heat  al- 
ways tends  to  equahze  the  temperature  of  contiguous  bo- 
dies. Thus  in  the  above  defcribed  experiment;  the  heat  of 
the  furrounding  air  tends  to  slevate  the  temperature  of  the 

thermometer. 
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thermometer,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  evaporation  from 
the  cotton  tends  to  lower  it.  And  according  as  the  one  or 
the  other  of  thefe  oppofite  actions  predominates,  fo  the 
cooling  effed  is  more  or  iefs  confpicuous.  From  thefe  ob- 
fervations  it  naturally  follows,  that  the  cooling,  occasioned 
by  evaooration,  is  greater  when  the  evaporation  is  quicker, 
and  contrarywife  ; alfo,  that  when  different  fluids  are  ufed 
for  the  evaporation,  in  iimilar  circumltances,  that  fluid 
which  evaporates  quickeft,  produces  the  greateff  refrigera- 
tion. Mr.  Cavalio  fays,  “ in  order  to  try  the  degree  of  re- 
frigeration produced  by  the  evaporation  of  different  fluids, 
I held  up  a naked  thermometer,  (-viz.  a thermometer,  the 
bulb  of  which  was  not  in  contad  with  the  metal  of  the 
fcale)  and  poured  upon  its  bulb  a ftream  of  fome  particular 
fluid,  winch  iffued  out  of  the  capillary  aperture  of  a tube  ; 
taking  care  to  throw  juft  fluid  enough  to  fupply  the  wafte  by 
evaporation.  By  this  means,  when  the  temperature  of  the 
air  was  6j.p,  I found  that  the  evaporation  of  water  cooled 
the  thermometer  8°  ; viz.  brought  it  down  to  56°  ; the 
evaporation  of  fpirit  of  wine  cooled  it  16°  ; viz.  brought 
it  down  to  4S0;  and  the  evaporation  of  ether  cooled  it  54°  ; 
viz.  brought  it  down  to  io°.  But,  by  the  ufe  of  the  beft 
purified  fulphuric  ether,  when  the  temperature  of  the  air 
was  about  56°,  I brought  the  thermometer  down  to  30. 
The  cooling  produced  by  the  evaporation  of  other  fluids 
needs  not  be  mentioned  ; their  efftd  being  generally  inter- 
mediate between  the  effed  of  water,  and  that  of  fpirit  of 
wine.”  (Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lxxi.)  Whatever  promotes  the 
evaporation,  fuch  as  a dry  air,  and  efpecially  a dry  wind, 
tends  to  increafe  the  refrigeration;  and  when  all  the  fa- 
vourable circumltances  concur,  the  efftd  is  prodigious  ; fo 
that  in  a dry,  warm,  and  brifk  wind,  by  means  of  the  eva- 
poration of  the  beft  fulphuric  ether,  the  temperature  of 
any  kind  of  bod:es  may  be  lowered  many  degrees  below 
the  freezing  point ; and  animals  might  be  eafiiy  frozen  to 
death. 

Though  feveral  of  the  above-mentioned  particulars,  and 
efpeciaily  the  caufes  upon  which  they  depend,  have  been 
but  lately  inveftigated  and  afeertained  ; yet  the  cooling  ef- 
fed of  evaporation  has  been  known  and  ufed  by  mankind 
from  time  immemorial.  Alhenteus  fays,  as  being  related 
by  Protagoriaes  of  Cyzicum,  that  in  the  time  of  king  Anti- 
ochus,  it  was  ufual  to  cool  water  by  evaporation,  and  to 
drink  it  as  a luxury.  A very  eafy  and  familiar  experiment 
to  fh.ew  the  eft'ed  of  evaporation,  may  be  performed  in  the 
following  manner.  Moiften  a fmall  fpace  on  the  upper 
part  of  each  hand  ; cover  one  of  thole  places  with  an  in- 
verted wine  glals,  and  let  a perfon  blow  with  a pair  of  bel- 
lows upon  the  other  hand.  The  latter  will  be  fenlibly 
cooled,  but  not  the  former.  Change  the  glafs  and  the 
blowing,  from  one  hand  to  the  other,  and  the  effeds  will 
be  reverfed.  Seamen,  efpecially  in  the  nighttime,  frequent- 
ly employ  this  natural  effed  for  difeovering  which  way 
the  wind  blows.  /They  moiften  a finger  of  their  hands  by 
putting  it  in  their  mouth  ; then  expofe  it  to  the  ambient  air 
by  elevating  it  above  their  head  ; and  juftiy  conclude  that 
the  wind  blows  from  that  quarter  which  is  oppofed  to  the 
molt  cooled  fide  of  the  finger. 

In  warm  climates,  where  the  drynefs  of  the  air  gene- 
rally is  very  grtat,  the  refrigeration  arifing  from  evapora- 
tion is  very  confiderable,  and  is  of  courfe  frequently  em- 
ployed lor  counteracting  the  natural  heat.  The  caravans 
which  traverfe  the  parched  deferts  of  Arabia,  are  obliged 
to  carry  their  fupply  of  water  in  earthen  jars  upon  camels  ; 
but  in  order  to  keep  it  pleafantly  cool,  the  jars  are  involved 
in  cloths,  which  they  take  caretok^ep  continually  moiften- 
ed  with  water.  It  is  a pretty  common  practice  in  the 


fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft 
Indies,  in  America,  &c.  to  wrap  up  a bottle  of  wine,  or 
water,  or  other  liquor,  iu  a wet  cloth,  and  thus  to  fufpend 
it  in  a fliady  place,  either  under  a tree  or  in  a paffage,  fo  as 
to  expofe  it  to  the  brifkeft  current  of  air  that  can  be  ob- 
tained ; for  by  this  means  the  liquor  will  be  cooled  feveral 
degre.es ; care,  however,  mull  be  had  to  fprinkle  more  wa- 
ter upon  the  cloth,  which  lurrounds  the  bottle,  in  proportion 
as  the  former  evaporates.  Mr.  Walker,  of  Oxford,  deferibes 
a peculiar  method  of  producing  a very  confiderable  degree  of 
cold  by  means  of  evaporation.  “ Having,”  he  fays,  “ in 
the  courfe  of  the  preceding  winter,  frequently  fucceeded  in 
producing  iee,  by  the  col,d  produced  from  evaporation  with 
water,  when  the  temperature  of  the  air  was  .38°  ; it  occurred 
to  me,  that  it  might  be  poflible  to  freeze  water  in  the  mid- 
dle of  fummer,  by  a procefs  which  depended  on  this  prin- 
ciple, by  the  ufe  of  water  only.  Accordingly,  I procured  a 
tall  cylindrical  veffel,  holding  about  two  gallons/'  in  which 
is  fixed  a fmall  fpiral  tube,  as  in  the  worm-tub  of  a common 
ftill  ; the  lower  end  of  this  tube  comes  out  through  the  vef- 
fel near  the  bottom,  fufficient  to  conned  the  nolle  of  a pair 
of  bellows  to  it,  by  the  intervention  of  a bladder,  fecured 
air-tight  ; this  fpiral  tube  ends  at  the  top  of  the  cylindrical 
veffel,  where  it  is  fomewbat  enlarged,  like  the  mouth  of  a 
funnel.  This  veffel,  being  coveted  with  flannel,  was  filled 
with  water  and  hung  out  in  a brifk  dry  wind,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  being  50°  ; after  fome  time,  by  repeatedly 
wetting  the  flannel  on  the  outfide  of  the  veffel,  I found  the 
water  within  was  cooled  to  40° ; air  being  then  forced 
through  the  tube  (by  means  of  the  bellows),  furrounded  by 
the  cooled  water,  came  out  at  the  upper  extremity  ol  the 
tube  at  nearly  the  fame  temperature. 

“ A thermometer  having  its  bulb  covered  with  lint,  and 
wetted  repeatedly  with  the  cold  water  in  the  veffel,  placed  fo 
as  to  receive  the  draught  of  cold  air  from  the  tube,  foon 
funk  to  34°  ; hence  by  a Fries  of  two  or  three  of  thefe 
veffels,  water  might,  upon  this  principle,  be  frozen  at  mid- 
fummer,  recolleding  that  this  experiment  may  always  com- 
mence at  50°,  the  ufua!  temperature  of  fprings  ; and  hence 
it  might  be  poflible  upon  the  fame  principle,  to  caufe  na- 
ture upon  a fmall  fcale,  even  without  the  immediate  inter- 
pofition  of  art,  to  depart  from  her  ufual  courfe,  and  to  af- 
lume  the  hoary  garb  of  winter  at  midiummer. 

“ For  this  purpofe  a current  from  the  external  air  might 
be  admitted  into  the  tube,  by  means  of  a funnel,  commu- 
nicating with,  and  receiving,  a conftant  draught  of  air. 

“ In  an  attempt  of  this  kind,  it  would  be  neceffary  (be- 
fides  fome  other  variation  in  the  veffels,  which  circumltances 
might  point  out,)  that  the  cylindrical  veffels  be  porous,  or 
pierced  with  fmall  holes ; fo  that  the  water  may  be  con- 
ftantly  and  gently  oozing  out.” 

Iu  Spain,  in  Italy,  in  Egypt,  and  probably  in  other 
places,  certain  veffels  are  made  of  a porous  earth,  which, 
when  full  of  water,  will  juft  permit  fome  of  that  fluid  to 
ooze  out  on  their  external  iurface,  whence  it  evaporates,  and 
thus  cools  the  remainder  of  the  liquor  within  the  veffel. 
The  Spanifla  veffels  for  this  purpofe  confift  of  a reddifli 
brown  earth.  They  are  pretty  broad,  but  not  very  capa- 
cious. In  Faly  they  have  been  made  of  a pale  yellowifh 
material,  but  much  larger.  In  Egypt  they  are  made  fome- 
what  in  the  ftiape  of  a Florence  flaflt,  and  not  much  bigger; 
but  their  aperture  fpreads  out  in  the  form  of  a cone,  or  ra- 
ther of  an  ale  glafs,  which  is  done  for  the  conveniency  of 
drinking  out  of  it.  Tneir  fubftance  is  of  the  colour  of 
afhes,  and  it  is  faid  to  be  a feum  left  on  the  banks  of  rivers. 
But  veffels  of  any  degree  of  porofity  may  be  made  by 
mixing  land  and  clay  in  various  proportions. 
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Theufeof  thefe  veffels  in  Spain,  in  Italy,  and  efpecially 
in  Egypt,  is  attended  with  a notable  degree  of  refrigeration, 
on  account  of  the  great  drynefs  of  the  air  in  thofe  cli- 
mates, which  enables  it  to  abforb  a great  deal  of  moifture  in 
a (hort  time  ; but  the  fame  veffels  having  beer,  brought  over, 
and  having  been  tried,  in  this  country,  have  been  found  to 
cool  the  contained  liquor  in  a very  trifling  degree  ; evidently 
owing  to  the  Hate  of  the  air  in  this  country,  which  is  much 
lefs  hot,  and  much  lefs  dry  than  in  the  above-mentioned 
places  ; therefore  much  lefs  apt  to  promote  evaporation. 
One  of  the  Egyptian  veffels  was  tried  in  London  at  a time 
when  the  temperature  of  theatmofphere  was  at  a mean,  and 
after  about  half  an  hour,  when  almod  three  quarters  of  the 
water  had  paffed  through  it,  and  had  dropped  down,  the 
remaining  quantity  of  water  was  found  barely  30  colder  than 
the  furrounding  air. 

It  is  but  lately  that  liquor  coolers  have  been  manufactured 
in  this  country,  and  they  are  at  prefent  to  be  found  in  mod 
of  the  earthenware  drops  in  and  about  London.  Thefe  are 
cylindrical  veffels,  about  fix  inches  in  diameter,  and  about  a 
foot  high.  It  is  direfied  to  keep  one  of  thefe  vtffds  en- 
tirely immerged  in  water  during  one  hour.  Tne  veffel,  be- 
ing then  removed,  in  that  moill  date,  without  putting  any 
water  m it,  a bottle  of  wine,  &c.  mud  be  placed  in  it,  and 
this  is  laid  to  be  cooled  by  the  evaporation  of  that  quantity 
of  water,  which  the  fubftance  of  the  veffel  had  imbibed 
whild  it  remained  under  water.  Upon  trial,  however,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  adtual  refrigeration  which  is  obtained  by  means 
of  one  of  thefe  veffels,  dldom  amounts  to  two  or  three  de- 
grees ; and  that,  of  courfe,  a bottle  of  wine  may  be  cooled 
much  more  effectually  by  placing  it  into  a pail  of  water  treih 
drawn  from  a pretty  deep  well  or  pump  ; which  may  be 
renewed  at  intervals.  Indeed,  confidering  the  form  of  thefe 
coolers,  alfo  that  the  Tides  of  it  are  at  a conlidtrable 
didance  from  the  furface  of  the'  bottle,  and  the  am- 
bient air  has  a free  accefs  to  both,  it  is  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected that  any  fend'ole  advantage  fliould  be  obtained  from 
them. 

In  India  the  aClion  of  evaporation  is  ufed  not  only  for 
cooling  liquors,  buUikewii’e  for  cooling  apartments,  and  the 
effeCf,  by  the  tedimony  of  thofe  perions  who  have  experi- 
enced it,  is  faid  to  be  very  remarkable.  The  method, 
(which,  however,  is  practicable  only  when  a dry  wind 
blows,)  is  as  follows.  That  door  of  the  apartment  which 
13  oppofed  to  the  wind,  and  through  which  the  wind  enters, 
is  flopped  up  with  a peculiar  fort  of  fereen  or  curtain, 
which  fits  it  exaClly.  This  fereen  confifts  of  two  furfaces 
or  gratings  of  bamboo,  iituated  parallel  to  each  other,  and 
about  three  or  four  inches  apart ; then  the  fpace  between 
thefe  external  furfaces  is  filled  up  in  a loofe  manner  with  the 
roots  of  a fweet-feentei  grafs.  In  {hort  the  condruClion  of 
this  fereen  is  calculated  to  admit  the  air  not  in  a body,  but 
divided  through  a vaft  number  of  paffages.  Two  men  are 
placed  on  the  outfide,  each  having  a goat’s  fkin  filled  wdh 
water,  which  they  keep  continually  fprin  sling  upon  the  fereen. 
A condant  and  copious  evaporation  is  of  courfe  kept  up, 
which  prefently  cools  the  adjoining  room  to  a very  remark- 
able degree.  By  this  means  the  temperature  of  the  room 
has  fometimes  been  lowered  upwards  of  ij°. 

Among!!  thofe  cooling  proceffes  which  depend  upon  the 
expanfionof  bodies,  that  which  arifes  from  theexpanlion  of 
air  mull  not  be  forgotten ; but  as  this  is  by  no  means  very 
practicable,  we  {hall  barely  mention  it  in  this  place.  The 
condenfation  and  expanfion  of  air  produce  the  effects  which 
have  been  mentioned  above  ; viz.  the  former  is  attended 
with  an  extrication  of  heat,  and  the  latter  with  an  abforp- 
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tion  of  it ; hence  the  contiguous  bodies  are  heated  by  the  far- 
mer, ani  are  cooled  by  the  iatter.  When  air  is  fudderily  con- 
denied,  (fee  Condenses,  and  Condensation,)  the  heat 
which  is  extricated  from  it,  has  been  found  capable  of  f citing 
fire  to  light  combudible  bodies;  and  when  the  air  is  rarefied 
either  by  means  of  an  air-pump,  or  by  liberating  it  from  a 
veffcl,  in  which  it  has  been  condendd  ; the  cold  it  produces 
has  fometimes  been  found  to  lowtr  the  thermometer  feveral 
degrees  bebw  the  freezing  point. 

The  lali  method  of  cooling  which  remains  to  be  de- 
feribed,  is  obtained  by  the  folution  of  Llts.  That  certain 
faline  iubdances,  vvhiid  did’olving  in  water,  or  in  acids, 
would  generate  a confiderable  degree  of  refrigeration,  and 
efpecially  that  the  dilution  of  fait  ammoniac  would  lower 
the  thermometer  down  to  the  freezing  point,  has  been 
long  known  ; but,  within  thefe  15  or  20  years,  the  Object 
has  received  wonderful  improvements,  in  confequence  of 
the  experiments  indituted  by  various  ingenious  perfons  ; 
and  efpecially  from  the  affiduous  invedigations,  and  fuccefs- 
ful  experiments  of  Mr.  Walker  of  Oxford,  who  has  ex- 
amined the  cooling  powers  of  a vad  number  of  faline  fub- 
dar.ces  both  fingle  and  mixed  ; and  has  been  able  to  freeze 
quickfiiver  at  Oxford  in  the  middle  of  dimmer,  merely  by 
the  foltition  of  falts.  His  interefting  experiments,  and  his 
various  freezing  mixtures,  will  be  found  deferibed  under  the 
article  Freezing. 

A vad  number  of  falts  and  faline  mixtures  may  be 
ufed  for  cooling  liquors  ; but  the-.moft  advantageous  are 
thofe  which,  after  folution,  may  be  recovered  by  means  of 
evaporation,  fo  as  to  render  them  ufeful  for  a fecond  refri- 
geration, a third,  and  fo  forth.  Yet  the  price  of  mod  of 
tnofc  falts  in  Europe,  the  trouble  of  recovering  them  from 
the  folution,  and  pounding  them  in  order  to  render  them  fir 
for  another  cooling  operation,  have  not  rendered  this  method 
common  in  this  part  of  the  world  ; efpecially  where  other 
eafier  methods  are  practicable.  So  that  in  fad!  the  cooling 
power  of  faline  dilutions  is  modly  ufed  for  particular  ex- 
periments by  the  European  philofophers,  efpecially  when  a 
very  powerful  freezing  mixture  is  required.  In  India, 
where  nitre  is  very  cheap,  and  the  heat  of  the  climate 
prompts  the  inhabitants  eageriy  to  adopt  every  poffible  me- 
thod of  cooling,  the  practice  of  cooling  liquors,  by  rqeans 
of  the  folution  of  nitre  in  water,  is  very  common.  For 
this  purpofe,  the  wine,  the  water,  or  any  other  liquor,  is 
put  into  a metallic  bottle,  generally  a pewter  one,  having 
a pretty  long  neck.  A tub  is  partly  filled  with  water,  and 
a quantity  of  nitre  is  thrown  in  it;  then  the  operator  holds  the 
bottlr  by  the  upper  end  of  its  long  neck,  and  gently  moves- 
it  about  the  faiine  folution,  and  thus  cools  the  liquor  in  it 
to  a.  very  confiderable  degree.  As  falts  will  produce  cold 
only  during  their  folution;  therefore  when  the  fird  quantity 
of  nitre  has  been  thoroughly  diffolved  in  the  above  procefs, 
more  nitre  mud  be  added  ; and  when  the  water  is  com- 
pletely faturated,  fo  as  not  to  be  capable  of  d.ifoiving  more 
fait,  then  the  bottle  mud  be  removed  to  another  tub  with 
a fredi  faline  mixture.  The  nitre  might  afterwards  be  eafily 
recovered  merely  by  expofing  the  folution,  in  {hallow  pans, 
to  the  hot  rays  of  the  fun  in  that  country  ; this  economi- 
cal plan,  however,  does  not  as  yet  feem  to  have  been 
adopted. 

The  falts  which  might  be  ufed  for  the  purpofe  of  cool- 
ing liquors  in  this  country,  or  in  long  voyages,  are  nitre 
and  fait  ammoniac  ; the  other  faline  fubdances  being  either 
more  expenfive  or  not  eafily  recoverable  after  folution.  Of 
the  effedls  of  nitre  alone  in  water  enough  may  be  derived 
from  the  above  deferibed  procefs.  Salt  ammoniac  by  itfelf 
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gradually  added  to  a quantity  of  water, ^ will  occafion  a 
confiderable  refrigeration,  fo  that  a bottle  of  wine,  &c.  plac- 
ed in  the  folution  maybe  cooled  even  to  320  of  Fahrenheit’s 
fcale.  But  a mixture  of  both  halts  is  much  more  effica- 
cious, and  the  bell  proportion  is  five  parts  of  nitre,  five 
of  fait  ammoniac,  and  .16  of  water.  During  the  folution, 
which  will  continue  a confiderable  time,  this  mixture  will 
cool  the  thermometer  feveral  degrees  below  the  freezing 
point ; but  it  mull  not  be  imagined  that  a fmall  quantity 
of  the  fame  wilL  cool  a bottle  of  wine  to  an  equal  degree. 
The  folution  of  a given  quantity  of  the  mixture  abforbs  a 
certain  quantity  of  heat,  and  this  quantity  abftradled  from 
the  fmall  body  of  the  thermometer,  will  lower  its  tempera- 
ture confiderably  ; but  the  fame  quantity  of  heat  abflraft- 
ed  from  a bottle  of  wine,  will  cool  it  proportionably  lefs 
than  the  thermometer.  In  order  to  cool  a bottle  of  wine 
from  the  ufual  temperature  of  fpring  waters  (which  in 
London  is  about  50°  or  510)  down  to  about  320;  a pound 
of  nitre  with  a pound  of  fait  ammoniac,  and  a proportion- 
ate quantity  of  water,  will  generally  fuffice.  The  falts 
for  this  purpofe  mull  be  finely  powdered  and  as  dry  as  pof- 
fible.  But  when  a moderate  refrigeration  is  required  ; 
half  a pound  of  each  fait  and  about  three  pints  of  water 
will  be  fufficient. 

Glauber  fait,  ('u/55.  fulphate  of  foda)  diffolved  in  water, 
iikewife  produces  a very  confiderable  refrigeration  ; but 
this  fait  will  not  produce  that  effect  unlefs  it  be  in  its  cryf- 
tallized  ftatc.  In  that  Hate,  however,  it  is  not  eafily  pre- 
ferved,  fince  the  mere  contact  of  air  will  render  it  powdery 
and  opaque,  in  which  cafe  its  folution  will  generate  heat 
rather  than  cold.  On  this  account,  therefore,  this  fait  is 
not  fo  much  to  be  recommended,  as  thofe  which  have  been 
already  mentioned.  Nearly  the  fame  observations  are  ap- 
plicable to  the  muriate  of  lime,  the  folution  of  which  fa- 
line  fubftance,  when  properly  conducted,  has-a  very  pow- 
erful cooling  property. 

Thus  we  have  described  all  the  practicable  proceffes  of 
cooling,  which,  if  not  in  this  country,  are  undoubtedly  of 
great  confequence  amongil  the  inhabitants  of  warmer  cli- 
mates. We  have,  Iikewife,  {bated  the  moft  necefiary  par- 
ticulars refpeCling  the  quantity  of  materials  proportionate 
to  the  effect,  whence  the  intelligent  reader  may  be  enabled 
to  make  proper  choice  of  a prccefs  fit  for  his  purpofe, 
agreeably  to  the  circumfiances  which  the  nature  of  the 
place,  the  adtual  temperature  of  the  atmofphere,  and  other 
particulars,  may  offer. 

There  are  now  two  other  particulars  belonging  to  the 
prefent  article  which  deferve  to  be  briefly  mentioned. 
The  firft  is  that  by  cooling,  certain  bodies  acquire  electri- 
cal properties  ; and  the  fecond  is  that  the  law  of  cooling, 
or  progrefs  of  refrigeration,  furnifhes  a method  of  meafur- 
ing  fuch  high  degrees  of  heat,  as  exceed  the  fcale  of  ordi- 
nary thermometers. 

With  refpedt  to  the  firft,  it  has  been  obferved  that  fulphur, 
in  cooling  after  having  been  melted,  becomes  electrified,  fo 
as  to  attract  and  repel  fmall  light  bodies  like  any  other 
excited  elcCtric.  The  fame  thing  alfo  takes  place  with 
wax,  chocolate,  and  a few  other  fubftances.  Befides  this 
effeCt  of  cooling  after  fufion,  there  are  certain  foiids,  like 
the  tourmalin,  the  Brazilian  emerald,  See.  which  are  ren- 
dered eleCtrical  by  any  alteration  of  their  temperature,  be  it 
from  cold  to  heat,  or  from  heat  to  cold  ; but  for  a full 
and  particular  account  of  thofe  facts,  which  properly  be- 
long to  the  fcience  of  eleCtricity,  fee  the  articles  Electri- 
city, Electrics,  an.d  Excitation, 


The  method  of  determining  high  degrees  of  heat,  from 
the  progrefs  of  cooling,  depends  upon  the  following  obfer- 
vation.  Sir  Ifaac  Newcon,  confidering  the  progrefs  of  cool* 
ing,  wa3  led  to  fuppofe,  that  the  heat  loft  by  any  body 
originally  at  a high  temperature,  in  equal  fmall  portions  of 
time,  is  as  the  heat  exifting  in  it;  (reckoning  the  heat 
in  the  body,  equal  to  its  excefs  above  that  of  the  furround- 
ing atmofphere,)  that  is,  taking  the  times  in  arithmeti- 
cal progreffion.  The  portions  of  heat  loft  in  thofe  time* 
would  be  in  a geometrical  one.  The  truth  of  this  fuppofi- 
tion  has  been  fufficiently  {hewn  by  fubfequent  experiments, 
the  refult  of  which  has  not  differed  much  from  the  theo- 
retical determinations.  Hence  we  have  the  following  prac- 
tical rule  for  determining  the  high  temperature  to  which  a 
body  has  been  expofed,  from  its  fubfequent  progrefs  of 
cooling. 

Meafure  the  time  in  minutes  that  elapfes  from  the  hotted 
ftate  of  the  body  (which  is  the  degree  fought,)  to  fuch 
a ftate  of  lower  temperature  as  will  allow  the  application 
of  a common  thermometer  to  the  body  in  queftion,  and 
call  this  number  of  degrees  A ; then  having  applied  the 
thermometer,  fet  down  the  temperature,  which  is  indicated 
by  the  fame,  at  the  expiration  of  each  fucceffive  minute, 
until  you  have  obtained  three  or  four  terms  of  the  feries, 
which,  as  has  been  faid  above,  will  be  found  to  be  a geo- 
metrical one  (omitting,  however,  trifling  differences.)  Now, 
fince  from  thofe  few  terms  it  is  eafy  to  determine  any 
other  terms  of  the  fame  feries,  by  the  well  known  arith- 
metical rules  ; find  fo  many  terms  of  the  feries  afeending, 
as  are  equal  to  the  number  of  units  in  A ; and  the  laft 
term  of  the  feries,  thus  found,  will  be  the  degree  of  tem- 
perature of  the  body  in  its  hotted  ftate.  An  example  will 
eafily  illuftrate  the  application  of  this  rule.  Suppofe  it  be 
required  to  determine  the  temperature  of  a piece  of  red-hot 
iron  at  the  time  that  it  came  out  of  the  forge.  Look  at 
the  watch  the  moment  the  iron  is  taken  out  of  the  fire, 
and  note  the  minute.  Find  by  trials  when  the  thermometer 
may  be  fafely  applied  to  the  iron,  viz.  when  the  heat  is 
not  fufficient  to  rarefy  the  mercury  of  the  thermometer 
beyond  the  limit  of  its  fcale,  and  when  this  is  pradticable, 
obferve  the  temperature  of  the  iron,  and  the  correfponding 
time  as  indicated  by  the  watch.  Suppofe,  for  inftance,  that 
when  the  temperature  of  the  iron  was  250°,  four  minutes 
had  elapfed  fince  the  commencement  of  the  obfervation  ; 
therefore  in  this  experiment  A is  equal  to  4.  Let  the 
thermometer  continue  in  contact  with  the  iron,  and  when 
one  minute  more  has  elapfed,  let  the  temperature  be  125°. 
When  another  minute  has  elapfed,  let  the  temperature  be 
62^  degrees  ; and  after  this,  the  obfervation  needs  not 
be  continued.  Now  we  have  three  fucceffive  terms  of  a 
geometrical  feries  ; viz.  6 2^,  125,  and  250;  from 
which  four  more  terms  of  the  feries  are  to  be  found, 
(fince  A was  found  equal  to  4,)  and  the  laft  of  thofe 
terms  is  the  number  of  degrees  indicating  the  tempera- 
ture fought.  By  dividing  250  by  125,  or  the  latter  by 
62^,  we  have  the  quotient  2,  (or  nearly  2)  which  is  the 
multiplier  of  the  feries,  and  therefore  multiplying  250  by 
2,  we  have  the  term  500,  which  multiplied  by  2,  gives 
the  next  term  1000,  which  multiplied  by  2,  gives 
2000  ; and  laftly  this  term  multipled  by  2,  gives  the  fourth 
term  4000  ; hence  we  conclude,  that  when  the  iron  was 
taken  out  of  the  furnace,  its  temperature  was  4000  de- 
grees. The  laft  term  of  the  feries  may  be  found 
out  by  other  means,  but  we  have  chofen  the  eafieft, 
for  the  conveniency  of  all  readers.  The  two  feries  are 
annexed. 
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Time  elapfed  in  minutes. 

0. 

1. 

2. 

3- 

4* 

5- 

6. 


Correfponding  heat. 
4000°. 
2000. 

IOOO. 

500. 

250. 

(oz\. 


Tnftead  of  minutes,  the  intervals  of  time  may  be  half 
minutes,  or  hours,  or,  in  fhort,  of  any  other  denomination  ; 
provided  they  be  all  equal. 

Cooling  of  liquors , in  Domejlic  Economy,  is  a practice  of 
ancient  origin,  and  of  general  prevalence  in  warm  countries, 
and,  during  the  heat  of  fummer,  even  in  colder  climates. 
This  practice,  as  fome  have  thought,  is  referred  to  by  Solo- 
mon,  in  the  book  of  Proverbs  (ch.  xxv.  13.)  ; but  however 
this  be,  evidences  of  it  are  very  numerous  in  the  works  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Ice  and  fnow  were  generally 
ufed  for  this  purpofe,  and  repofitories  were  conitrudted  for 
keeping  thefe  cooling  materials.  That  the  fnow  was  pre- 
ferved  in  pits  or  trenches  is  afferted  by  many  ; particu- 
larly by  Seneca  (Qmeft,  Natur.  iv.  13.)  and  Pliny 
(H.  N.  1.  xix.  4.)  When  Alexander  the  Great  befieged 
the  city  of  Petra,  he  caufed  thirty  trenches  to  be  dug, 
and  filled  with  fnow,  which  was  covered  with  oak- 
branches,  and  which  was  kept  in  that  manner  for  a long 
time  (Athemei  Deipnos.  iii.  p.  124.)  Plutarch  fays 
(Sympos.vi.  Quaeft.  6.),  that  a covering  of  chaff  and  coarfe 
cloth  is  fufficient ; and  a like  method  is  now  praftifed  in 
Portugal.  Where  the  fnow  has  been  collected  in  a deep 
gulph,  fome  grafs  or  green  fods,  covered  with  dung  from 
the  fheep-pens,  are  thrown  over  it  ; and  under  thefe  it  is  fo 
well  preferved,  that  it  is  fent  through  the  whole  fummer  for 
the  diftance  of  60  Spanifh  miles  to  Lifbon.  When  the  an- 
cients wifiied  to  have  cooling  liquors,  they  either  drank  the 
melted  fnow,  or  put  fome  of  it  in  their  wine,  or  they  placed 
jars  filled  with  wine  in  the  fnow,  and  fuffered  it  to  cool  there 
as  long  as  they  thought  proper.  The  diflipated  and  luxu- 
rious Heliogabalus  caufed  whole  mounts  of  fnow  to  be 
heaped  up  in  fummer  to  cool  the  air  (Lamprid.  Vit.  Helio- 
gab.  c.  23.)  That  ice  was  alfo  preferved  for  the  like  pur- 
pofe is  probable  from  the  teftimony  of  various  authors, 
Pliny,  Seneca,  &c. ; but  it  appears  not  to  have  been  ufed 
fo  much  in  warm  countries  as  in  the  northern.  At  prefent 
fnow  is  employed  in  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal ; but  in  Perfia, 
ice.  The  art  of  cooling  water  without  fnow  or  ice  was 
foon  fuggefted  to  mankind,  by  obferving,  that  it  became 
cold  more  fpeedily  when  it  had  been  previoufly  boiled,  or  at 
leaft  warmed,  and  then  put  in  a veffel  among  fnow,  or  in  a 
place  much  expofed  to  the  air.  Pliny  (H.  N.  1.  xxxi.  3. 
23.)  feems  to  afcribe  this  to  the  invention  of  Nero  ; and  a 
jocular  expreffion  of  Suetonius  (Vit.  Ner.  c.  48.)  renders  it 
probable,  that  he  was  fond  of  water  thus  cooied.  But  this 
method  was  much  more  ancient  than  Nero  ; for  it  feems  to 
have  been  known  to  Hippocrates  (De  Morb.  Vulgar,  lib.  vi. 
4.) ; and  Ariftotie  was  acquainted  with  it  ; for  he  fays 
(Meteorol.  i.  cap.  12.)  that  fome  were  accuftomed,  when 
they  wifhed  water  to  become  foon  cold,  to  place  it  firft  in 
the  fun  and  fuller  it  to  become  warm.  He  relates  alfo, 
that  the  filhermen  near  the  Black  Sea  poured  boiling  water 
over  the  reeds,  which  they  ufed  in  filhing  on  the  ice,  to  caufe 
them  to  freeze  fooner.  See  alfo  Galen,  in  lib.  vi.  Hippocrat. 
de  Morb.  Vulg.  Comment.  4,  10.  Athenasus  remarks  (De- 
spnos.  iii.)  that  the  pitchers  filled  with  water,  which  had  be- 
come warm  by  Handing  through  the  whole  day  in  the  fun, 
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were  kept  continually  wet  during  the  night,  by  fervants 
deftined  to  that  office,  and  in  the  morning  they  were  bound 
round  with  ftraw.  In  the  ifland  Cimolus,  water  which  had 
become  warm  in  the  day-time  was  put  into  earthen  jars,  and 
depofited  in  a cool  cellar,  where  it  became  as  cold  as  fnow. 
From  thefe  fa£ts  it  appears  to  have  been  a general  opinion, 
that  water  which  had  been  warmed  or  boiled,  was  fooneft 
cooled,  and  acquired  a greater  degree  of  refrigeration.  The 
fame  opinion  prevails  at  prefent  in  the  Southern  countries  of 
Alia,  and  perfons  there  let  their  water  boi!  before  they  ex- 
pofe  it  to  the  air  to  cool.  The  experiments,  however,  that 
have  been  made  on  this  fubjeft,  have  given  different  refults. 
Beckmann  (ubi  infra)  inclines  to  the  opinion,  that  the  cool- 
ing of  water  in  ancient  times  is  not  to  be  afcribed  fo  much  to 
the  boiling  as  to  the  keeping  of  the  jars  continually  wet,  and 
to  the  air  to  which  they  were  expofed.  ISee  Congelation 
and  Freezing,  and  alfo  the  preceding  article. 

Another  method  of  cooling  water  feems  to  have  been 
known  to  Plutarch.  It  confided  in  throwing  into  it  fmall 
pebbles  or  plates  of  lead  (Sympof.  vi.  5.) 

The  pradice  of  cooling  liquors,  at  the  tables  of  the  great, 
was  not  ufual  in  any  country  befides  Italy  and  the  neigh- 
bouring Hates,  before  the  end  of  the  16th  century.  In  the 
middle  of  that  century,  there  were  no  ice-cellars  in  France. 
Towards  the  end  of  this  century,  under  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.,  the  ufe  of  fnow  muff  have  been  well  known  at  the 
French  court,  though  it  appears  that  it  was  confidered  by 
the  people  as  a mark  of  exceffive  and  effeminate  luxury. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  this  luxury  muff  have 
been  very  common  in  France.  At  that  period  there  were 
many  who  dealt  in  fnow  and  ice  ; and  that  was  a free  trade 
which  every  one  might  carry  on  : but  foon  after  government 
farmed  out  a monopoly  of  cooling  waters. 

The  method  of  cooling  liquors  by  placing  them  in  water, 
in  which  falt-petre  has  been  diffolved,  could  not  be  known 
*0  the  ancients,  becaufe  they  were  unacquainted  with  that 
fait.  This  property  of  falt-petre  was  firtt  difcovered  in  the 
firft  half  of  the  16th  century  • and  it  was  not  remarked  till 
a long  period  afterwards  that  it  belongs  alfo  to  other  falts. 
The  Italians  were  the  firft  perfons  by  whom  it  was  employed ; 
and  about  the  year  1550,  all  the  water,  as  well  as  the  wine, 
drunk  at  the  tables  of  the  great  and  opulent  families  at 
Rome,  was  cooled  in  this  manner.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  1 6th  century  this  method  of  cooling  liquors  was  well 
known.  Mr.  Beckmann  fays,  that  he  cannot  determine 
who  firft  conceived  the  idea  of  mixing  fnow  or  ice  with  falt- 
petre,  and  other  falts,  which  increafe  the  cold  fo  much,  that 
a veffel  filled  with  water,  placed  in  that  mixture,  is  congealed 
into  a folid  mafs  of  ice,  that  may  be  ufed  on  the  table,  but 
the  earlieft  account  of  it  her  has  been  able  to  find  is  in  a work 
of  Latinus  Tancredus,  a phyfician  and  profeffor  at  Naples, 
who,  in  his  book,  “ De  Fame  et  Siti,”  publifhed  in  1607, 
fpeaks  of  this  experiment.  In  1626  Sanft.  Sandforius,  in 
his  Commentary  on  the  Works  of  Avicenna,  relates,  that,  in 
the  prefence  of  many  fpeftators,  he  had  converted  wine  into 
ice,  not  by  a mixture  of  fnow  and  falt-petre,  but  of  fnow 
and  common  fait.  When  the  fait,  he  fays,  was  equal  to  a 
third  part  of  the  fnow,  the  cold  was  three  times  as  ftrong  as 
when  fnow  was  ufed  alone.  Lord  Bacon,  who  died  in  1626, 
fays,  that  a new  method  had  been  found  out  of  bringing 
fnow  and  ice  to  fuch  a degree  of  cold,  by  means  of  falt-petre, 
as  to  make  water  freeze.  This,  he  tells  us,  can  be  done 
alfo  with  common  fait  ; and  he  adds,  that  in  warm  coun- 
tries, where  fnow  was  not  to  be  found,  people  made  ice  with 
falt-petre  alone  ; but  that  he  had  never  tried  the  experiment. 
Mr.  Boyle,  who  died  in  1691,  made  experiments  with  various 
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kinds  of  fait  ; and  he  deferibes,  how,  by  means  of  (alt,  a 
pitce  of  ice  may  be  frozen  to  another  fohd  body.  Des  Caites 
{ays,  that,  in  his  time,  this  was  a well-known  phenomenon, 
but  highly  worthy  of  attention.  Since  that  period,  the  art 
of  making  ice  has  been  mentioned  in  the  writings  of  all  phi- 
lofophers,  where  they  treated  on  heat  and  cold.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  17th  century,  the  French  began  to  congeal 
all  kinds  of  well-tafted  juices,  which  were  ferved  up  as  re- 
treatments  at  the  tables  of  the  great  and  wealthy.  This 
was  a grand  invention  for  the  art  oi  cookery,  and  afterwards 
n became  common,  efpecially  in  the  laft  century,  and  fince 
that  time  the  confedtioners  have  univerfally  pra&ifed  it. 
Beckmann’s  Hift.  of  Inventions,  vol.  ii.  See  I&eezing 

and  Ice.  < . 

Cooling  medicines,  thofe  which  have  a tendency  to  dimi- 
nifh  febrile  heat,  to  allay  thirft,  and  to  leffen  the  aftivity  of 
the  circulation.  They  confift  chiefly  of  diluents,  acids,  and 
neutral  falls.  With  the  ufe  of  thefe  a cooling  regimen  is 
commonly  combined,  which  confifts  in  a free  employment 
of  thin  watery  drinks,  and  a forbearance  from  every  thing 
ftimulating ; luch  as  animal  food  and  fermented  or  fpirituous 
liquors.  Occafional  laxatives  and-  gentle  diaphoretics  con- 
tribute to  the  fame  purpofe.  See  Refrigerants. 

COOLI-POU,  in  Geography , a port  of  Chinefe  Tar- 
tary ; 5 miles  N.  of  Tie-ling-Hotun. 

COOLLO,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  country  of 
Oriffa  ; 39  miles  S.W.  of  Cattack. 

COOLOOME,  an  Indian  town,  fituated  on  the  W.  fide 
of  Talapoofe  river.  See  Talapoose. 

COOM,  a term  for  foot  that  gathers  over  an  oven’s 
mouth  : alfo  for  that  black  greafy  fubftance  which  works 
out  of  the  wheels  of  carriages,  and  with  which  the  axle-trees 
and  boxes  have  been  daubed  or  fmeared  over,  in  order  to 
leffen  fri&ion,  asd  make  them  run  eafy. 

Coom,  or  foot,  is  fometimes  ufed  in  medicine,  infufed  in 
wine  with  other  ingredients,  as  an  anti-hyfteric,  and  againft 
palpitations  of  the  heart,  See.  The  fpirit  of  foot  is  alfo 
ufed  for  the  fame  intentions,  and  in  cephalic  cafes. 

COOMB,  or  Carnock  of  wheat,  according  to  the  9th  and 
51ft  Henry  III.,  12th  Henry  VII.,  &c.  was,  236]])  troy 
= 210.6614]!)  avoirdupoife  = 2 {trikes  = 16  pecks  = 32 
gallons  = 256  pints  or  pounds. 

Coomb,  Coom,  or  Jack  of  corn,  is  = 2 long  ftrikes  = 4 
Winchefter  bufliels  -=  16  pecks  = 32  dry  gallons  = 128 
dry  quarts  = 256  dry  pints  = 8601.6  cubic  inches  = 4.97 
cubic  feet  = 1.843621  cubic  yards  = 17.32142  cubic  links. 
In  fome  of  the  fen  diftri<fts  it  confifts  of  4 bufliels,  and  each 
bufliel  of  8 gallons  and  a quart. 

COOMBE  Hill  Canal , in  Geography,  is  a fhort  canal,  in 
Gloucefterftiire,  whofe  principal  trade  confifts  in  carrying 
coals  from  the  pits  to  the  Severn  river.  See  Canal. 

COOMINGS,  in  Naval  Architecture.  See  Coamings. 

COQMTAH,  in  Geography , a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
the  country  of  Berar;  45  miles  N.E.  of  Nagpour. 

COOP,  in  Rural  Economy,  a provincial  term,  fometimes 
applied  to  a tumbril  or  cart  enclofed  with  boards,  to  carry 
dung,  fand,  grains,  & c.  See  Cart. 

Coop,  alfo  fignifies  a pen,  or  enclofed  place,  where  lambs, 
poultry,  & c.  are  (hut  up,  to  be  fed  or  fattened. 

Coop’s  Town,  in  Geography,  a town  of  America,  in  the 
ftate  of  Maryland,  and  county  of  Harford  ; 12  miles  N.W. 
of  Harford,  and  22  north-eafterly  of  Baltimore. 

COOPA,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Irak  ; 30 
milts  E.N.E.  of  Jfpahan. 

COOPER,  Samuel,  in  Biography,  a miniature  painter, 
whofe  works  are  defervcdly  held  in  the  higheft  eftimation. 


He  was  born  in  London  in  1609,  and  was  inftru&ed  by  his 
uncle,  Holkins,  who  was  himfelf  a limner  of  confiderable 
merit.  The  fcholar,  however,  foon  furpaffed  his  mailer  in 
the  variety  of  his  tints,  the  clearnefs  of  his  carnations,  and 
the  beautiful' management  of  his  hair.  The  works  of  Van- 
dyke were  the  models  upon  which  he  formed  his  ftyle  ; and 
fo  perfeft,  yet  fo  bold,  is  the  imitation,  that  were  fome  of 
Cooper’s  pictures  magnified  to  the  fize  of  life,  they  would 
fcarccly  lofe  by  their  comparifon  with  the  fine  ft  heads  of  the 
great  Flemilh  mailer.  He  was  the  firft  who  gave  to  his 
miniatures  the  freedom  and  flrength  of  oil  painting  ■,  and 
had  his  {kill  in  drawing  the  other  parts  of  the  body  been 
equal  to  that  which  he  evinced  in  the  face,  his  wmrks  might 
have  challenged  the  moft  ferutinizing  eye  of  criticifm.  He 
feems,  however,  to  have  been  confcious  of  his  defecls,  and, 
probably  on  that  account,  left  many  of  his  fineft  pictures 
with  the  neck  and  arms  unfiniflied.  It  would  far  exceed  our 
prefent  limits  to  enumerate  even  the  beft  of  Cooper’s  works, 
Plis  portrait  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  which  was  lately  in  the 
poffeffion  of  fir  Thomas  Franklar.d,  a defeendant  of  Oliver, 
is  deferibed  as  a mafter-piece  of  character,  and  was  engraved 
by  Vertue.  Mr.  Walpole  mentions  fpme  of  his  other  pro- 
ductions in  the  clofet  of  queen  Caroline,  at  Ivenfington  ; 
particularly  a fine  portrait  of  general  Monk,  of  which  the 
head  only  is  fUiflied.  He  was  employed  fome  time  by  the 
court  of  France,  and  lived  feveral  years  in  Plolhnd.  He 
died  in  London,  May  5th,  1672,  and  was  buried  in  Pancra3 
church,  where  a monument  is  ereCted  to  his  memory. 
Walpole’s  Anecdotes. 

Cooper,  Alexander,  was  the  brother  of  the  preceding 
artift,  and,  with  him,  received  inftru&ion  in  miniature  paint- 
ing from  their  uncle,  Holkins.  We  learn  from  Walpole, 
that  Alexander  painted  landfcapes  and  figures  in  water  co- 
lours, as  well  as  portraits.  The  fame  author  mentions  the 
ftory  of  Diana  and  Adaeon  by  this  mafter,  at  Burleigh. 
He  refided  fome  time  at  Amfterdam,  and  ultimately  entered 
into  the  fervice  of  queen  Chrillina.  Walpole’s  Anecdotes. 

Cooper,' Richard,  a painter  and  engraver,  a refident  of 
Edinburgh,  who  flourifhed  in  1730.  Amongft  other  works, 
he  engraved  the  portrait  of  William  CarftareS,  and  that  of 
Andrea  Allen,  the  painter,  after  William  Robinfon.— - 
Mr.  Strutt  mentions  another  Richard  Cooper,  who  refided 
at  London,  and  flourifhed  in  1762.  Like  the  former  artift, 
he  engraved  portraits.  One  of  his  beft  prints  reprefents  the 
five  children  of  Charles  I.,  accompanied  by  a great  dog, 
from  a picture  of  Vandyke.  Other  artifts  of  the  name  of 
Cooper  are  mentioned  by  Heinecken.  Strutt. 

Cooper,  or  Couper,  Thomas,  a learned  prelate  of  the 
fixteenth  century,  was  born  at  Oxford  about  the  year  1517, 
and  educated  in  grammar  learning  in  the  fchool  joining  to 
St.  Mary  Magdalen  College  ; and  afterwards  ftudied  in  that 
college,  where  he  took  the  feveral  degrees,  and  fucceeded 
to  a fellowfhip.  When  queen  Mary  came  to  the  throne,  he 
declined  the  purfuits  of  divinity  for  the  ftudy  of  phyfic,  be- 
ing a found  proteftant  in  principle.  Upon  the  death  of  that 
fovereign,  he  rtfumed  his  former  ftudies,  and  became  a fre- 
quent and  celebrated  preacher.  He  was  made  dean  of 
Chrifl-Church  in  Oxford,  and  was  for  feveral  years  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  univerfity.  In  1569,  he  was  induCted  to 
the  deanery  of  Gloucefter  ; and,  in  the  following  February, 
was  confecrated  bifliop  of  Lincoln.  His  diftinguifhed  merit 
and  great  zeal,  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  his  high 
office,  recommended  him  to  his  fovereign’s  favour,  who 
caufed  him  to  be  tranflated,  in  1584,  to  the  rich  bifhoprio 
of  Winchefter,  where  he  became  celebrated  for  his  learning, 
and  for  the  exemplarinefs  of  his  conduct.  Soon  after  his 
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sonfecration,  be  went  and  refided  in  his  new  diocefe  ; but 
being  apprehenfive  of  danger  from  the  papifts,  he  petitioned 
the  privy  council  to  fupprefs  their  boldnefs.  Among  other 
methods  propofed  by  the  bilhop,  were  the  following,  which 
exhibit  the  true  fpirit  of  the  times  : “ That  an  hundred  or 
two  of  obilinate  recufants,  lufty  men,  well  able  to  labour, 
might,  by  fome  convenient  commiffion,  be  taken  up,  and 
lent  into  Flanders,  as  pioneers  and  labourers  ; whereby  the 
country  would  be  dilburthened  of  a company  of  dangerous 
people  : and  the  rtll  that  remained  be  put  in  fome  fear,” 
In  ijS8  he  preached  at  St.  Paul’s  Crofs,  November  ryth, 
being  the  day  of  public  thankfgiving,  as  well  for  the  queen’s 
ttccelfion  to  the  throne,  as  for  the  lignal  vidlory  obtained 
over  the  Spanifh  Armada,  He  died  at  Winchefter,  April 
29th,  1^94,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  there,  on  the 
fouth  fide  of  the  choir,  a little  above  the  bifhop’s  feat.  His 
publications  were  numerous,  among  which  are,  1,  “ The 
Epitome  of  Chronicles,  from  the  17th  year  after  Chrill  to 
1540,  and  thence  afterwards  to  the  year  1560.”  A part 
of  this  work  was  compofed  by  Thomas  Lasnquet,  a young 
man  of  24  years  of  age,  who  died  before  he  could  complete 
what  he  had  taken  in  hand.  2.  “ Thefaurus  Linguse  Ro- 
manae  et  Britannicas,  et  Didlionarium  Hifioricum  et  Poeti- 
cum,  Lond.  1565.”  This  work  was  fo  much  elleemed  by 
queen  Elizabeth,  that  Ihe  endeavoured  to  promote  the  author 
as  high  as  poffible  in  the  church.  To  thefe  may  be  added, 
“ An  Expofition  of  certain  Parts  of  the  Old  Teftament 
and  “ Sermons  on  various  Subjedls.”  Bilhop  Cooper’s 
character  is  reprefented  by  writers  in  a very  advantageous 
light.  " He  was,”  according  to  A.  Wood,  “ furniflied 
with  all  kinds  of  learning,  almofl  beyond  all  his  contempo- 
raries ; and  not  only  adorned  the  pulpit  with  his  fermons, 
but  alfo  the  commonwealth  of  learning  with  his  writings.” 
Many  other  teftimonies  might  be  adduced,  in  favour  of  the 
high  reputation  to  which  he  attained  with  his  contemporaries, 
among  thefe  is  that  of  the  celebrated  fir  John  Harrington. 
Biog.  Brit. 

Cooper,  Anthony  Ashley,  firft  earl  of  Shaftefbury, 
one  of  the  ablell  perfons,  and  moll  diftinguilhed  minifters 
of  the  17th  century,  was  fon  of  fir  John  Cooper  of  Rock- 
born,  in  the  county  of  Southampton,  bart.,  by  Anne, 
daughter  and  foie  htirefs  of  fir  Anthony  Afhley  of  Win- 
borne  St.  Gilts,  in  the  county  of  Dorfet,  from  whom  he 
inherited  an  ellate  of  8000 1.  per  annum.  He  was  born  at 
Winborne,  July  22,  1621,  and  educated  with  the  greatell 
care  under  the  eye  of  his  parents,  during  his  infancy,  in 
which  he  difeovered  fuch  talents,  that  extraordinary  things 
were  predicted  of  him,  while  he  was  yet  a boy.  Before  he 
was  ten  years  of  age,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lofc  his  fa- 
ther 5 at  fifteen  he  became  a fellow-commoner  of  Exeter 
college  Oxford,  under  the  tuition  of  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Prideaux,  wbo  was  then  redtor  of  it.  At  the  univerfity, 
where  he  remained  but  two  years,  he  obtained  a charadler 
for  great  affiduity,  and  extraordinary  genius.  From  Ox- 
ford he  removed  to  Lincoln’s  Inn  for  the  ftudy  of  the  law, 
and  before  he  had  completed  his  nineteenth  year,  he  was 
chofen  member  of  parliament  for  Tewkelbury.  This  was  in 
the  year  1640  ; and,  at  the  commencement  of  the  civil 
war,  he  adhered  to  the  king’s  fide,  though  he  was  always 
a friend  to  peace,  and  thought  conceffions  Ihould  be  made 
by  both  parties  to  attain  it.  To  accomplilh  this  great  ob- 
ject, it  is  faid  by  the  great  Mr.  Locke,  that  he  repaired  to 
the  king  at  Oxford,  and  propofed  a method  of  putting  an 
end  to  the  war,  by  treating  with  the  parliamentary  garrifons, 
and  promifing  them  amnetiy  for  the  pad,  and  full  fecurity 
for  liberty  in  the  future.  The  plan  did  not  fucceed  ; and 
when  fir  Alhley  found  himfelf  fufpefted  by  the  court,  aRd 


that  his  perfon  was  in  cortfiderable  danger,  he  went  over  to 
the  parliament  party,  by  whom  he  was  kindly  received,  as 
well  on  account  of  his  great  talents,  as  for  the  influence 
which  his  property  mull  create.  He  raifed  forces  in  Dor- 
fetfhire,  and  in  1644  he  rendered  the  caufe  in  which  he  add- 
ed fome  very  fignal  fervices.  He  feems  even  at  this  period 
to  have  been  looked  up  to  by  the  royal  party,  iince  he  was 
trailed  with  private  negociations  between  the  king  and  Den- 
zil  lord  Hollis,  at  the  treaty  of  Uxbridge,  for  which  he 
was  afterwards  quellioned,  and  feverely  threatened,  in  par- 
liament. After  the  battle  of  Nafeby,  he  attempted  to 
check  the  overgrown  power  of  parliament,  by  exciting 
the  “ Club  men,”  a body  of  people  in  feverah  counties,  en- 
couraged to  take  up  arms,  to  declare  themfeives  as  a middle 
party,  and  to  infill  upon  a fort  of  treaty  by  which  they 
migdit  be  reilored  to  the  benefits  of  the  law,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  conftitution.  The  plan  was  in  fome  meafure 
executed  ; Fairfax  received  their  propofals,  and  premifed  to 
communicate  them  to  parliament,  but  Cromwell,  and  other 
leaders  of  that  party,  perceiving  that  no  time  was  to  be 
loll,  attacked  the  club-men  without  mercy,  killed  great 
numbers  of  them,  and  dil'perfed  the  relt.  The  fchenne  was 
abandoned,  but  the  author  of  it  contrived  fo  as  not  only  not 
to  involve  himfelf  in  their  fate,  but  to  obtain  fhortly  after  the 
office  of  high  ffieriif  of  the  county  of  Wiitffiire.  Owing 
either  to  his  great  influence  in  the  country,  or  to  the  warinels 
of  his  own  well-planned  fchemes,  he  was  eletled  a member  of 
the  convention,  which  fucceeded  to  the  long  parliament 
difmifled  by  Cromwell;  and,  in  1754,  we  find  him  a 
member  of  parliament,  and  one  of  thofe  who  protelled 
againlt  the  tyrannical  government  of  Cromwell.  He  was 
on  other  occasions  a llrong,  though  perhaps  neither  a Heady 
nor  uniform,  oppofer  of  the  protector,  as  lie  caufed  himfelf 
to  be  fly  led.  See  Cromwell.  Sir  Anthony  was  never- 
thelefs  chofen  by  the  protedlor  to  be  one  of. his  privy  council ; 
and  it  has  been  afferted,  that  he  even  fought  an  alliance  by 
marriage  with  \he  baronet’s  daughter.  Dr.  Kippis,  how- 
ever, who  inveftigated  the  matter,  gives  no  credit  to  this 
part  of  the  charge.  When  Richard  Cromwell  was  depofed,  fir 
Anthony  was  appointed  by  the  rump  parliament  one  of  the 
council  of  Hate,  and  a commiffioiicr  for  the  managing  army, 
although,  it  is  now  well  known,  that  he  was,  at  the  fame 
time,  engaged  in  a plan  to  reftore  Charles  II.  to  the  throne, 
notwithllanding  the  Hrong  protections  which  he  made  of 
his  innocence  when  quellioned  on  the  bufinefs,  by  which 
he  obtained  an  acquittal.  Like  other  difeerning  men,  he 
forefaw,  from  exiHing  circumtlances,  that  a change  in  fa- 
vour of  monarchy  mull  eventually  take  place,  and  therefore 
he  took  care  to  fecure  a claim  of  merit  in  tlje  reHoration, 
which  he  promoted  with  great  zeal  and  affiduity,  when  he 
perceived  an  evident  tendency  to  that  event.  In  1660,  he 
was  a member  of  the  healing  parliament,  and  one  of  twelve 
who  were  deputed  to  invite  the  return  of  the  king  ; who, 
in  grateful  remembrance  of  his  fervices,  made  him  a privy 
counfeilor  ; gave  him  a commiffion  for  the  trial  of  the  regi- 
cides ; and,  in  the  courfe  of  a year,  raifed  him  to  the  rank 
of  peer  of  the  realm,  by  the  title  of  baron  Afhley  of  Win- 
borne  St.  Giles.  He  was  foon  after  appointed  chancellor 
and  under-treafurer  of  the  exchequer,  and,  upon  the  death 
of  lord  Southampton,  one  of  the  lords  commiffioners  of 
the  treafury.  He  was  a member  of  the  celebrated  cabal 
miniftry,  in  which,  from  his  fuperior  talents  and  forcible 
eloquence,  he  took  a decifive  lead.  He  contiuued  in  the 
councils  and  confidence  of  the  king  his  mafier,  during  the 
happiell  part  of  his  reign,  and  flood  as  high  in  his  favour 
as  any  of  his  minifters.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  to 
the  lord  lieutenancy  of  the  county  of  Dorfet,  and  on  the 
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twenty-third  of  April  1672,  was  created  baron  Cooper  of 
Pawlet,  and  earl  of  Shaftefbury.  In  the  following  Novem- 
ber,  he  was  raifed  to  the  higheft  office  of  ftace,  viz.  that 
of  lord  chancellor  of  England,  the  duties  of  which  ftation 
he  executed  with  equal  ability  and  integrity.  In  his  other 
capacities,  of  a minifter  and  privy  counfellor,  he  has  been 
varioufly  defcribed  ; but  he  is  allowed,  on  all  hands,  to  have 
been  one  of  the  ableft  men,  and  one  of  the  moft  accompliffi- 
ed  orators  that  have  adorned  this  country.  “ The  fhort 
time,”  fays  one  of  his  biographers,  “ that  he  was  at  the 
helm,  was  a feafon  of  dorms  and  tempers,  and  it  is  but 
doing  him  drift  juftice  to  fay,  that  they  could  neither  affright 
nor  diftraft  him.  Whatever  he  did,  he  did  with  his  might, 
pnd  there  was  a fpirit  and  dignity  in  his  adminiftration,  which 
that  government  could  never  recover  after  he  left  it.  He 
was  the  foul  and  genius  of  the  miniftry  while  he  made  a 
part  of  it ; but  whether  he  did  not  carry  things  too  high, 
and  out  of  the  reach  of  all  other  capacities  but  his  own,  it 
would  favour  of  raffinefs  to  determine.”  Some  hiflorians 
attribute  to  him  the  arbitrary  counfel  of  fhutting  up  the 
exchequer,  while  others  affert  that  he  oppofed  it  with  all  his 
power,  and  drew  up  a paper  of  reafons  againft  it.  It  is  certain 
that  he  was  an  earneft  promoter  of  the  declaration  for  li- 
berty of  confcience,  which,  though  intended  principally  to 
favour  the  Papifts,  probably  agreed  with  his  own  real  judg- 
ment, as  a decided  friend  to  religious  toleration.  It  is  ge- 
nerally admitted  that  he  had  no  concern  in  the  difgraceful 
treaty  with  Lewis  XIV.,  of  which  the  main  objeft  was 
to  render  Charles  a penfioner  on  the  French  monarch  ; but 
he  was  a ftrenuous  fupporter  of  the  Dutch  war,  and  was 
guilty  of  advifing  the  illegal  meafure  of  iffuing  writs  for 
the  eleftion  of  members  of  parliament,  during  a recefs,  and 
abufing  the  influence  of  the  crown  to  procure  returns  in  fa- 
vour of  the  court.  He  had  not  been  more  than  a year  in 
poffeffion  of  the  feals,  when  he  manifefted  hoftility  to  the 
principles  which  governed  the  Stuart  family;  fo  that  the 
duke  of  York  became  his  enemy,  and  at  length  in  Nov.  1673 
got  him  removed  from  his  office.  After  he  had  quitted  the 
court,  he  continued  to  make  a great  figure  in  parliament, 
and  for  his  warmth  in  maintaining  that  a prorogation  for 
fifteen  months  was  equal  to  a diffolution,  he  was  commit- 
ted to  the  tower,  where  he  remained  a prifonerfull  thirteen 
v months,  when  he  fubmitted  and  was  releafed,  and  the  pre- 
cedent made  in  his  cafe  was  afterwards  reverfed.  Previoufly 
to  this,  he  had  ffiewn  himfelf  a friend  to  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  by  oppofing  the  teft-bill  introduced  into  the  houfe 
of  peers  by  lord  Danby,  and  on  this  bufinefs,  he  is  faid  to 
have  diftinguiffied  himfelf  more  than  he  had  ever  done.  He 
managed  the  oppofition  to  lord  Danby’s  adminiftration 
with  fo  much  dexterity  and  vigour,  that  it  was  found  abfe. 
lutely  impoffible  to  do  any  thing  effeftually  in  parliament, 
without  changing  the  iyftem  which  then  prevailed.  The 
king  accordingly  difmiffed  all  his  privy  council  at  once,  and 
formed  a new  one,  making  lord  Shaftefbury  the  lord  pre- 
fident.  He  had,  however,  already  drawn  upon  himfelf  the 
implacable  hatred  of  the  duke  of  York,  by  fteadily  pro- 
moting, if  not  originally  inventing,  the  projeft  of  an  “ ex- 
clufion  bill.”  To  him  alfo  is  imputed  the  contrivance  of 
the  Popiffi  plot  in  1678  ; which,  if  it  were  not  a fiftion  of 
his  own,  was  urged  by  him  with  the  greateft  virulence 
againft  the  court  party,  fo  as  to  be  the  means  of  throwing  out 
lord  Danby’s  adminiftration  ; and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he 
was  the  author  and  promoter  of  all  the  perfecutions  which 
followed  on  this  bufinefs,  as  well  in  the  inferior  courts  as  in 
parliament,  with  a view  of  quaffiing  the  popifh  party  en- 
tirely, and  of  excluding  the  duke  from  the  fucctffion,  which 
were  points  he  had  moil  at  heart,  and  which  he  purfued  with 
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an  indefenlible  feverity.  Amidft  many  violent  and  very  un- 
juft proceedings, he  was  the  author  of  a meafure  of  fignal  na- 
tional benefit,  the  paffing  of  the  “ Plabeas  Corpus  aft ;”  to  the 
proteftion  of  which  he  had  occafion  to  appeal  ffiortiy  after, 
for  his  own  perfonal  fecurity.  His  new  employment  was 
ffiort-fived,  as  he  was  difmiffed  after  holding  it  little  more 
than  five  months ; and  fome  of  the  practices  to  which  he 
had  recourfe  againft  the  papifts,  were  turned  againft  him- 
felf. He  was  applied  to  by  a man  pretending  to  make  dif- 
coveries  relating  to  the  popiffi  plot,  and  the  murder  of  fir 
Edmundbury  Godfrey,  provided  that  for  this  fervice  he 
might  obtain  a pardon.  The  man  was  condufted  to  the 
privy  council;  but  inftead  of  giving  the  information  ex- 
pefted,  he  charged  the  noble  earl  with  endeavouring  to 
fuborn  him.  Upon  this  information  his  lordffiip  was  ap- 
prehended on  the  2d  of  July  1681,  and  after  an  examina- 
tion by  his  majefty  in  council,  he  was  committed  to  the 
tower,  where  he  remained  four  months,  notwithftanding  he 
took  every  legal  method  to  obtain  a trial,  or  to  be  admitted 
to  bail,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  habeas  corpus 
aft.  At  length,  on  the  24th  of  October,  a bill  was  pre- 
ferred to  the  grand  jury  at  the  feffions  houfe  in  the  Old 
Bailey,  againft  his  lordffiip,  for  high  treafon.  Witneffes 
were  brought  againft  him,  out  their  characters  were  too  in- 
famous to  permit  th  evidence  to  have  the  fmalleft  degree 
of  weight.  Confiderable  ftrefs  was  laid  upon  the  draught 
of  an  affociation  found  n his  ftudy,  which,  however,  was 
neither  written  nor  figned  by  the  noble  earl;  and  the  jury, 
after  fome  confederation,  threw  out  the  bill,  and  he  was  ac- 
quitted. amidft  the  acclamations  of  the  people.  A medal 
was  ftruck  on  the  occafion,  which  was  the  caufe  of  a very- 
bitter  fatiricai  poem  from  the  pen  of  Dryden,  who  had 
before  perfonified  Shaftefbury,  as  the  great  counfeilor  of  re- 
bellion, in  his  f‘  Abfalom  and  Achitophel.” 

As  foon  as  he  was  at  liberty,  lord  Shaftefbury  endea- 
voured to  vindicate  himfelf  by  law,  and  brought  an  action 
againft  a perfon  for  fpeakmg  of  him  as  a traitor  : this  he 
thought  proper  to  difeontinue  before  it  came  to  trial.  For 
many  years  he  had  refided  at  Thanet-houfe  in  Alderfgate- 
ftreet ; but  finding  his  health  decay,  his  fpirits  declining, 
and  the  times  becoming  more  ferious,  he  withdrew  into 
Holland,  where  he  arrived  in  November  16S2,  and  in  the 
following  January  he  died  at  Amfterdam  in  the  fixty-fecond 
year  of  his  age.  His  body  being  embalmed  was  tranfported 
to  England,  and  buried  with  his  anceftors,  at  Winborne 
St.  Giles.  Much  has  been  written  concerning  the  charafter 
of  this  nobleman.  As  a public  man,  he  was,  fays  Dr. 
Kippis,  guilty  of  manifold  inconfiftencies,  and  fubmitted  to 
ffiameful  compliances.  “ There  were,  however,”  adds  the 
fame  candid  and  excellent  biographer,  “ three  points  in 
which,  through  the  ufual  tenor  of  his  life,  the  earl  of 
Shaftefbury  was  entitled  to  applaufe.  Thefe  were,  his  at- 
tention to  the  proteftion  and  advancement  of  trade  and 
commerce ; his  endeavours  to  counteraft  the  growing 
power  of  France  ; and  his  attachment  to  the  caufe  of  reli- 
gious liberty.  He  wrote  an  effay  on  toleration,  ftiil  pre- 
ferved  in  the  family,  which  was  evidently  the  ground  work 
of  Mr.  Locke’s  admirable  letters  on  that  fubjeft.  Several  of 
the  meafures,  propofed  and  fupported  by  him,  were  prepa- 
ratory to  thofe  that  were  adopced  at  the  Revolution,  and  he 
contributed,  by  his  ardour,  to  raife  and  animate  the  fpirit, 
which,  in  the  end,  produced  the  event,  fo  that  amidft  all  his 
obliquities  and  faults,  he  deferves  to  be  celebrated,  as  having 
been  no  fmall  benefaftor  to  the  free  conftitution  of  Eng- 
giand.”  He  left  in  MS.  a hiftory  of  his  own  times ; 
and  fome  of  his  fpeeches  have  been  publiffied.  He  was 
thrice  married,  but  left  only  one  fon,  who  fucceeded  him 
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in  his  eflates  and  titles,  and  who  died  in  November  1699, 
and  was  fucceeded  by  Anthony  his  fon  and  heir,  of  whom  we 
are  now  to  give  an  account. 

Cooper,  Anthony  Ashley,  third  earl  of  Shaftefbury, 
was  born  Feb.  26,  1670-71,  at  Exeter- houfe,  London, 
which  was  at  that  time  the  town-refidence  of  his  grand- 
father, who  undertook  the  fuperintendar.ee  of  his  educa- 
tion. He  firft  entrufted  him  to  the  care  of  a learned  lady 
of  the  name  of  Birch,  under  whom  he  made  fuch  rapid  ad- 
vances in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  as  to  be  able  to 
read  the  common  authors  in  each  before  he  was  eleven  years 
old.  He  was  then  placed  in  a private  fchool,  where  he  con- 
tinued till  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  when  he  was  fent  to 
Winchefter ; where,  on  account  of  the  infults  which  he 
fufFered,  through  the  hatred  borne  to  his  grandfather’s  me- 
mory by  the  friends  to  arbitrary  power,  he  remained  but  a 
fhort  time,  and,  in  1686,  he  commenced  his  travels  under 
the  care  of  a well  qualified  tutor.  With  him  he  fpent  much 
time  in  France  ar.d  Italy,  improving  himfelf  in  the  lan- 
guages and  accomplifhments  of  thofe  countries,  and  lay- 
ing the  foundation  of  the  knowledge  and  tafle  for  which 
his  own  fubfequent  writings  were  juft.lv  celebrated.  He 
returned  to  England  in  1689,  and  was  offered  a feat  in  par- 
liament, which  for  the  prefent  he  declined,  wifhing  rather 
to  employ  all  his  leifure  in  the  improvement  of  his  mind, 
and  in  extending  his  knowledge  on  fubjeCts  of  the  greateft 
importance.  In'  thefe  views  he  fucceeded,  and  laid  a 
foundation  in  learning  which  was  accurate,  extenfive,  and 
truly  liberal.  After  purfuing  the  ftudies  congenial  to  bis 
temper,  with  much  ardour  and  almoft  unabating  diligence, 
for  nearly  five  years,  he  was  elected  member  of  parliament 
for  Poole.  In  this  high  ftation  he  fhortly  bad  an  opportu- 
nity of  expreffing  that  attachment  to  liberty,  by  which  he 
was  diftinguifhed  through  the  whole  of  his  life,  and  of  con- 
ciliating the  houfe  to  the  objeCt  which  he  had  in  view. 
The  occafion  was  the  introduction  of  a bill  for  granting, 
among  other  things,  the  aid  of  counfel  to  perfons  indicted 
for  high-treafon.  Lord  Afhley  had  prepared  a fpeech  for 
the  purpofe,  but  when  the  moment  came,  in  which  he  was 
to  deliver  it,  he  was  utterly  unable  to  proceed.  After  a 
fhort  paufe,  he  addreffed  the  fpeaker.  “ If  I,  fir,  who 
only  rife  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  bill  now  depending,  am 
fo  confounded,  that  I atn  unable  to  exprefs  the  leaft  of  what 
I propofed  to  fay,  what  muft  be  the  condition  of  that  man, 
who,  without  any  afiiftance,  is  pleading  for  his  life,  and 
under  the  apprehenfion  of  being  deprived  of  it  ?”  This  hap- 
py turn  of  thought,  fo  appropriate  to  the  occafion,  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  contributed  more  than  any  of  the  arguments 
which  were  urged  in  obtaining  the  jultice  for  which  he 
pleaded.  The  necefiity  of  this  wife  and  humane  law  has 
been  of  late  years  amply  manifefled  by  the  conduCt  of  cer- 
tain great  law  officers,  who  took  the  very  moderate  fpace  of 
feven,  nine,  and  eleven  hours  in  opening  cafes  of  fuppofed 
high-treafon.  During  the  remainder  of  that  parliament, 
lord  Afhley  was  indefatigable  in  the  promotion  and  fupport 
of  every  meafure  in  favour  of  liberty,  without  regard  to  the 
perfon  by  whom  it  was  introduced,  influenced  unqueftion- 
ably  by  an  attention  to  the  public  good,  without  feeling 
the  paltry  motives  which  too  frequently  aCtuate  political 
men.  At  the  diffolution in  1698,  he  refigned  his pretenfions 
to  a feat  in  the  houfe,  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  with  a view 
alfo  of  fecuring  more  time  for  literary  purfuits.  He  went  to 
Holland  under  the  affirmed  character  of  a ftudent  in  phyfic  : 
here  he  cultivated  an  acquaintance  with  Bayle,  Le  Clerc, 
and  other  men  of  celebrity,  and  it  was  not  tiil  a fhort  time 
before  he  left  the  country  that  he  made  his  name  known. 
Before  his  lordfhip’s  return  an  imperfed  and  furreptitious 


edition  of  his  ct  Enquiry  concerning  Virtue,”  was  pub- 
lifhed  in  a mod  unhandlome  manner  by  Mr.  John  Toland, 
who,  fays  Dr.  Kippis,  in  this  tranfaCtion,  repaid  with  in- 
gratitude a very  generous  benefaCtor.  His  lord fhip  bought 
up  the  edition,  and  fet  about  compleating  the  treatife, 
which  afterwards  appeared  as  the  fecond  volume  of  the  “ Cha- 
raCteriftics.”  Soon  after  lord  Afhley’s  return  to  England, 
he  became,  by  the  dectafe  of  his  father,  the  carl  of  Shaftef- 
bury, but  he  did  not  take  his  feat  in  the  houfe  of  peers  till 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1700-1,  when  his  friend,  lord 
Somers,  fent  a meffenger  to  acquaint  him  that  his  prefence 
was  r.eceffary,  on  account  of-  the  Partition  treaty,  which, 
at  that  time,  was  under  the  confederation  of  parliament. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  fefiion  he  attended  his  duty  as 
frequently  as  the  date  of  his  health  permitted,  zealoufly 
fupporting  the  meafures  of  king  William,  who  was,  at 
that  period,  negociating  the  grand  alliance  That  fovereign 
regarded  the  fupport  of  lord  Shaftefbury  fo  highly,  that  he 
wilhed  to  appoint  him  fecretary  of  Hate.  This  honour  his 
health  did  not  allow'  him  to  accept ; but  he  was  neverthelefs 
affiduous  in  rendering  to  his  majefty  advice  on  every  im- 
portant occafion.  Soon  after  the  acceffiori  of  queen  Anne, 
lord  Shaftefbury  retired  from  public  life,  being  no  longer  a 
friend  to  the  meafures  of  the  court.  Minifters  now  took 
from  him  the  vice-admiralty  of  the  county  of  Dorfet,  which 
had  been  held  by  his  family  for  three  fucceffive  generations. 
He  went  to  Holland  a fecond  time,  where  he  fpent  two 
years  among  the  learned  connections,  which  he  had  already 
formed  in  that  country.  About  this  period  the  French 
prophets  having  excited  a confiderable  dillurbance,  in  the 
nation,  by  their  enthufiafiic  extravagances ; fome  great  men 
recommended  profecutions  and  punifhments  as  the  only  me- 
thods of  fuppreffing  them  : to  thefe  lord  Shaftefbury  was 
decidedly  inimical,  thinking  that  fuch  meafures  would  in- 
creafe  rather  than  cure  the  malady.  This  was  the  origin  of 
his  “ Letter  on  Enthufiafm,”  which  he  fent  to  lord  Somers, 
then  prefident  of  the  council,  which,  being  approved  by 
that  nobieman  and  others,  was  publifhed  in  1708,  though 
without  the  name  of  the  author,  or  that  of  the  perfon  to 
whom  it  was  addreffed.  In  the  following  year  he  publifhed 
his  “ Moralifts,”  a philofophical  rhapfody,  being  a recital 
of  certain  converfations  on  natural  and  moral  fubjeCts ; and 
in  a few  months  afterwards  his  “ Senfus  Communis  ; an 
Effay  upon  the  Freedom  of  Wit  and  Humour,  in  a Letter 
to  a Friend.”  In  the  fame  year  he  married  Mifs  Jane  Ewer, 
the  youngeft  daughter  of  Thomas  Ewer,  efq.  of  Lee,  in 
Hertford  (hire.  In  forming  this  connection,  it  fliould  feena 
that  his  lordfhip  was  principally  influenced  by  the  Solicita- 
tions of  his  friends,  rather  than  from  any  inclination  of  his 
own,  or  high  expectations  of  the  happintfs  of  that  date. 
Letters  to  this  effeCl  are  preferved  in  the  Biographia  Bri- 
tannica.  By  his  lady,  to  whom  he  wras  previoufly  related, 
he  had  an  only  fon  Anthony,  afterwards  earl  of  Shaftefbury. 

In  1710  the  noble  lord  publifhed  his  “ Soliloquy,  or  Ad- 
vice to  an  Author after  which  his  health  obliged  him  to 
try  the  effects  of  a warmer  climate.  He  accordingly,  in 
1711,  paffed  through  France  and  Piedmont,  and  fixed  his 
refidence  at  Naples,  where  he  died  on  the  4th  of  February, 
17 12-13,  at  the  carly  age  of  forty-two.  During  his  abode 
at  Naples,  he  finifhed  his  “ Judgment  of  Hercules,”  and 
the  “ Letter  concerning  Defign,”  which  have  fince  been 
added  to  the  “ CharaCteriltics.”  It  was  in  1711  that  the 
firft  edition  was  publifhed  of  all  the  CharaCteriltics,  in  the 
fame  order  in  which  they  now  ftand  : but  this  publication 
not  being  entirely  to  his  lordfhip’s  fatisfaCtion,  he  chiefly- 
employed  his  time  abroad  in  preparing  his  writings  for  a 
more  elegant  edition,  which  was  given  to  the  world  foon 

after 
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-after  his  deceafe,  in  the  year  1713.  The  feveral  engravings, 
that  were  then  firll  interfperfed  through  the  volumes,  were 
all  invented  bv  himfelf,  and  deligned  under  his  immediate 
infpedfion.  The  impreffion  of  the  <c  Charadferidics  of 
Men,  Manners,  Opinions,  and  Times,”  in  3 vols.  8vo., 
contains  the  whole  of  his  works  which  he  intended  to  fubmit 
to  the  judgment  of  the  public.  In  the  year  1716,  fome  of 
his  private  letters  upon  phiiofophical  and  theological  fubjefts 
were  publilhed,  under  the  title  of  “ Several  Letters  written 
by  a noble  Lord  to  a young  Man  at  the  Univerfity ;”  and 
jii  1721,  another  collection  of  the  fame  kind  appeared,  en- 
titled, “ Letters  from  the  Right  Honourable  the  late  Earl 
of  Shaftefbury  to  Robert  Molefworth,  efq.  now  Lord  Vif- 
count  of  that  Name  ; with  two  Letters  written  by  the  late 
Sir  John  Cropley  : to  which  is  prefixed,  a large  Introduc- 
tion by  the  Editor.”  That  editor,  fays  the  candid  bio- 
grapher already  referred  to,  was  Mr.  Toland,  who,  in  the 
prefent,  as  well  as  in  the  former  cafe,  affumed  a liberty  not 
very  agreeable  to  the  family.  In  their  opinion,  as  the  cor- 
1 refpondence  was  almoft  entirely  of  a private  nature,  it  was 

on  that  account  unlit  for  public  view.  It  neverthelcfs  fet 
lus  lordfbip’s  integrity  in  the  mod  amiable  point  of  light. 
Lord  Shaftefbury  alfo  wrote  a preface  to  a volume  of  Dr. 
Whichcote’s  fermons,  publilhed  in  1698  ; and  in  his  Letters 
to  a young  Man  at  the  Univerfity,  expatiates  on  the  merits 
of  Burnet,  Hoadly,  Tillotfon,  Barrow,  Chilling  worth,  and 
Hammond,  as  the  great  pillars  of  the  church  againft  fanati- 
cifm.  But  however  highly  he  might  efteem  the  labours  of 
modern  divines,  his  principal  admiration  was  dire&ed  to  the 
writings  of  antiquity.  Thefe  were  the  conilant  fubjedfs  of 
his  iludy,  and  on  thefe  his  philofophy  was  built.  His  fa- 
vourite books  were  the  moral  works  of  Xenophon,  Horace, 
the  Commentaries  and  Enchiridion  of  Ep'dletus,  as  publi filed 
by  Arrian,  and  Marcus  Amtoninus.  Thefe  authors  he  al- 
ways carried  with  him,  in  his  various  excurfions  ; and  they 
are  Hill  extant,  filled  with  marginal  notes,  written  in  his  own 
hand.  It  remains  now  to  notice  more  particularly  the  writ- 
ings of  lord  Shaftefbury,  which,  by  one  clafs  of  critics, 
have  received  the  molt  extravagant  applaufe,  and,  by  an- 
other, have  been  the  fubjedls  of  indiscriminate  condemna- 
tion. They  have  been  examined  with  a critical  eye,  and  in 
rather  an  elaborate  manner,  by  Dr.  Kippis,  to  whofe  article, 
in  the  Biographia  Britannica,  we  refer  the  reader,  content- 
ing ourfelves  with  a brief  outline.  Lord  Shaftefbury ’s  Let- 
ter on  Enthuliafm  was  written  from  excellent  motives  : it 
■contains  many  admirable  remarks,  delivered  in  a neat  and 
lively  drain  ; but  it  wants  precifion  ; conveys  but  little 
information;  and  contains  fome  exceptionable  pailages.  The 
lame  charadter  may  be  given,  with  truth  and  judice,  of 
“ The  Eflay  on  the  Freedom  of  Wit  and  Humour,”  de- 
• figned  to  defend  the  application  of  ridicule  to  fubjedts  of 

fpeculative  inquiry,  and  among  others  to  religious  opinions. 
Hi;  “ Soliloquy,  or  Advice  to  an  Author,”  met  with  more 
genefal  approbation.  It  contains  a variety  of  excellent 
matter  ; and  what  the  noble  lord  has  advanced  in  recom- 
mendation of  felf-examination,  and  in  defence  of  critics  and 
criticilm,  is  particularly  valuable  : it  is  evidently  the  refult 
of  the  author’s  knowledge  and  refined  tade  in  books,  in  life, 
and  manners.  Lord  Shaftefbury’s  “ Enquiry  concerning 
Virtue”  obtained  more  general  applaufe.  It  is  ably  and 
finely  written,  and  maintains  with  great  force  the  important 
truth,  that  virtue  is  thegreated  happinefs.and  vice  the  greated 
raifery  of  men.  Bhis  work  has  met  with  much  oppofition 
from  thofe  who  deduce  the  principles  of  virtue  from  felf-love 
only,  and  refer  the  obligation  of  it  folely  to  the  will  of  God. 
In  this  “ Enquiry,”  the  noble  author  appeared  in  the  clofe, 
the  logical,  and  the  didadtic  form.  But  in  the  “ Moralifts,” 


lie  affnmes  a higher  tone,  and  figures  in  a new  chara&er. 
Here  he  prefents  himfelf  in  the  mode  of  dialogue,  and  is  the 
emulator  of  Plato,  in  the  bolded  poetic  manner  of  that 
eminent  philofopher.  Bifhop  Hurd  ranks  it  among  the  bed 
compofitions  of  the  kind  in  our  language.  Its  matter  is 
highly  valuable  and  important,  and  prefents  us  with  a truly 
argumentative  and  eloquent  defence  of  the  dodirines  of  a 
Deity  and  a Providence.  The  “ Mifcellaneous  Rtfledfions 
on  the  preceding  Treatifes,  and  other  critical  Subjects,” 
are  intended  as  a iort  of  defence  and  explanation  of  his  former 
works : they  contain  a variety  of  jud  and  ingenious  remarks, 
and  much  fine  writing  ; but  they  are  written  in  a defultory 
manner,  abounding  with  many  exceptionable  pafiages  con- 
cerning revelation.  With  refpedt  to  the  dyle  of  lord 
Shaftefbury,  we  may  quote  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Blair,  which 
is  at  once  accurate  and  judicious.  “ His  language  has 
many  beauties ; it  is  firm  and  fupported  in  an  uncommon 
degree  ; it  is  rich  and  muiical.  No  Eng'iifh  author  has  at- 
tended fo  much  to  the  regular  condrudlion  of  his  fentences, 
both  with  refpedi  to  propriety,  and  with  refpedt  to  cadence. 
All  this  gives  fo  much  elegance  and  pomp  to  his  language, 
that  there  is  no  wonder  it  fhould  fometimes  be  highly  ad- 
mired. It  is  greatly  hurt,  however,  by  perpetual  diffnefs 
and  affedtation.  This  is  its  capital  fault.  His  lordfhip  can 
exprefs  nothing  with  fimplicity.  He  feems  to  have  confi- 
dered  it  as  vulgar,  and  beneath  the  dignity  of  a man  of 
quality,  to  fpeak  like  other  men.  Hence  he  is  ever  in  buf- 
kins,  full  of  circumlocutions  and  artificial  elegance.  Ia 
every  fentence  we  fee  the  marks  of  labour  and  art ; nothing 
of  that  eafe  which  expreffes  a fentiment  coming  natural  and 
warm  from  the  heart.  Of  figures  and  ornaments  of  every 
kind  he  is  exceedingly  fond  ; fometimes  happy  in  them  j 
but  his  fondnefs  for  them  is  too  vifible,  and  having  once 
laid  hold  of  fome  metaphor  or  allufion  that  pleafed,  he  knows 
not  how  to  part  with  it.  What  is  mod  wonderful,  he  W'as 
a profeffed  admirer  of  fimplicity  ; is  always  extolling  it  in 
the  ancients,  and  cenfuring  the  moderns  for  want  of  it, 
though  he  departs  from  it  himfelf  as  far  as  any  one  modern 
whatever.  Lord  Shaftefbury  podefled  delicacy  and  refine- 
ment of  tade  to  a degree  that  we  may  call  excefiive  and 
lickly  ; but  he  had  little  warmth  of  paflion  ; few  drong  or 
vigorous  feelings ; and  the  coldnefs  of  his  charadter  led  hint 
to  that  artificial  and  dately  manner  which  appears  in  his 
writings.  He  is  fonder  of  nothing  than  of  wit  and  raillery  ; 
but  he  is  far  from  being  happy  in  it.  He  attempts  it  often, 
but  always  awkwardly  : he  is  diff  even  in  his  pleafantry,  and 
laughs  in  form  like  an  author,  and  not  like  a man.”  To 
this  Dr.,  Kippis  adds  : “ On  the  reperufal  of  the  Charac- 
teridics,  we  have  been  clearly  convinced,  that  the  noble 
author  was  always  excellent  in  the  difpefition  of  his  words, 
but  that  in  the  choice  of  them  he  is  frequently  liable  to  cen- 
fure.”  Lord  Shaftefbury,  in  all  his  works,  fhews  himfelf 
a zealous  advocate  for  iibtrty,  the  deady  friend  of  virtue, 
and  a true  believer  in  natural  religion.  He  fometimes  pro- 
feffed  himfelf  a Chridian  ; but  his  writings,  in  many  parts, 
render  his  faith  in  the  divine  million  of  Chrid  very  quedion- 
able.  The  noble  lord  left  one  fon,  Anthony  Afiiley  Cooper, 
the  fourth  earl,  of  whom  the  learned  Mr.  Huntingford  fays, 
“ there  never  exided  a man  of  more  benevolence,  moral 
worth,  and  true  piety.”  To  this  high  charadter  Dr.  Kippis 
gives  his  own  tedimony,  having  had  the  honour  of  enjoying 
his  acquaintance  and  correfpondence.  He  was  the  author 
of  the  life  of  his  father,  in  the  great  General  Didtionary, 
It  may  not  be  improper  to  add  in  this  place,  that  the  tranf- 
lator  of  Xenophon’s  Cyropedia  was  the  honourable  Maurice 
Afhley  Cooper,  brother  to  the  third  earl. 

Cooper,  John  Gilbert,  born  in  1723,  was  of  an  an- 
cient 
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cient  family  in  Nottinghamfhire.  He  received  the  early  part 
of  his  education  at  Weftminfter  fchool,  and  finifhed  his 
ftudies  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  As  an  author,  his 
fir  ft  work  was  on  the  “ Power  of  Harmony,”  formed  on 
the  model  of  the  “ Pleafures  of  the  Imagination.”  In  1749 
he  pubhfhed  “ The  Life  of  Socrates,  collected  from  the 
Memorabilia  of  Xenophon,  and  the  Dialogues  of  Plato,” 
&c.  Learned  notes  were  added  by  the  Rev.  J.  Jackfon  of 
Leicefter.  This  work  was  well  received,  though  at  prefent 
it  is  in  no  great  eftimation.  In  1754  he  gave  to  the  world 
“ Letters  on  Tafte,”  which  were  written  in  an  elegant  ftyle, 
for  which,  and  for  the  vivacity  in  the  defcription,  they  were 
more  admired  than  for  accuracy  and  depth  of  thought. 
Cooper  wrote  fome  papers  in  “ The  World  :”  his  other 
works  are  all  poetical,  of  which  the  principal  are,  “ The 
Tomb  of  Shakefpeare,  a Vifion  ;”  “ Epiftles  to  the  Great, 
from  Ariftippus  in  Retirement  ;”  “ The  Call  of  Ariftippus, 
an  Epiftle  to  Dr.  Akenfide  and  “ A Tranflation  of 
Greffet’s  Ver  Vert.”  Mr.  Cooper  was  not  deftitute  of 
fancy,  but  his  fancy  was  not  always  under  proper  regula- 
tion, and  he  fometimes  failed  in  the  precifion  of  his  ideas. 
Lie  excelled  in  the  light,  eafy,  and  epiftolary  ftrain.  His 
fentiments  have  confiderable  famenefs,  being  derived  from 
the  Shaftefburian  fchool  of  philofophy,  of  which  he  was  a 
difciple.  He  was  an  aCtive  member  of  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  See.  ; a diligent 
and  ufeful  magiftrate.  He  died  in  1769,  of  a fit  of  the 
ftone. 

Cooper,  on  board  a Ship,  the  perfon  that  looks  to 
the  cades  and  all  other  veffels,  for  beer,  water,  or  any  other 
liquors.  He  has  a mate  under  him. 

Cooper,  in  Geography , one  of  the  Bermudas  iflands. 

Cooper,  a large  and  navigable  river  of  America, 
which  mingles  its  waters  with  Afhley  river,  below  Charlef- 
ton  city,  in  South  Carolina.  Thefe  form  a fpacious  and 
convenient  harbour,  which  communicates  with  the  ocean, 
juft  below  Sullivan’s  ifland,  leaving  it  on  the  N.  7 miles 
'S.E.  of  the  city.  Cooper  river  is  a mile  wide  at  the 
ferry,  9 miles  above  Charlefton. 

CoovE^s-Bridge,  over  the  Calder  river,  on  the  road 
between  Huddersfield  and  Leeds  in  Yorkftiire,  is  the  place 
at  which  fir  John  Ramfden’s  canal  connefts  with  the  Calder 
and  Hibble  navigation,  which  now  has  become  a place  of 
confiderable  traffic,  in  confequence  of  the  junction  of  the 
Huddersfield  canal  with  the  other  end  of  fir  John  Ramfden’s 
canal.  See  Canal. 

Cooper’s  Ijland , one  of  the  Virgin  ifiands  in  the  Weft 
Indies,  S.  W.  of  Ginger  ifland,  uninhabited  ; about  five 
miles  long,  and  from  one  to  two  broad.  N.  lat.  1S0  f . 
W.  long.  63°  J. 

Cooper’s,  or  de  Kujper  ifland , lies  on  the  north  coaft  of 
the  ifland  of  Java,  near  Batavia  ; about  1600  fett  from  the 
ifland  of  Onruft,  and  about  one- third  lefs  in  fize.  The 
Dutch  company  have  feveral  warehoufe3  in  this  ifland,  in 
which  they  chiefly  lay  up  coffee.  At  its  fouth  fide  there 
are  two  pier-heads,  where  veffels  may  load  and  difeharge. 
Over  the  ifland  are  interfperfed  feveral  large  tamarind  trees, 
which  afford  an  agreeable  (hade.  The  workmen  that  are 
employed  here  in  the  day-time,  are  fetched  over  at  night  to 
Onruft,  and  two  are  left,  as  a watch,  together  with  a num- 
ber of  dogs,  fo  remarkably  fierce,  that  no  one  dares  to  fet 
his  foot  on  the  ifland  at  night. 

Cooper’s  Ijland,  an  ifland  in  the  Southern  Pacific 
ocean,  near  the  E.  coaft  of  the  ifle  of  Georgia.  It  is  a rock 
of  confiderable  height,  about  five  miles  in  circuit,  and  one 
mile  from  the  main.  At  this  ifle  the  main  coaft  takes  a 
S.W.  direction  for  the  fpace  cf  four  or  five  leagues  to  a 


point,  called  by  Cook  (t  Cape  Difappomtment.”  Off  that 
are  three  fmaU  illes,  the  fouthernmoft  of  which  is  green, 
low,  and  flat,  and  lies  one  league  from  the  cape.  S.  lat. 
$\°  57'’  W.  long.  36°  4'. 

Cooper’s  Town , a poft  town,  and  townfhip  of  America, 
in  the  ftate  of  New  York  and  county  of  Otfego.  It  is  the 
compaCt  part  of  the  townftiip  of  Otfego,  and  the  chief  town 
of  the  country  round  lake  Otfego.  It  is  pleafantly  fituated 
at  the  S.W.  end  of  the  lake,  on  its  banks,  and  thofe  of  its 
outlet;  12  miles  N.W.  of  Cherry  valley,  and  73  W.  of 
Albany.  It  has  a court-houfe,  gaol,  and  academy.  In 
1789  it  had  only  three  houfes;  in  1791  it  contained  292 
inhabitants;  and  in  1795,  50  houfes  had  been  ereCted  on 
an  improved  plan,  regularly  laid  out  in  fquares.  N.  lat. 
420  44'.  W.  long.  740  4S'. 

Cooper’s  Town , a town  of  Pennfylvania,  fituated  on  the 
Sufquehannah  river.  In  17S  5 this  was  a wiidernefs;  but  in 
nine  years  after,  it  contained  jBoo  inhabitants,  a large  and 
handfotne  church,  a market-houfe,  a library  of  1200  vo- 
lumes, and  an  academy  of  64  fqholars.  Four  hundred  and 
feventy  pipes  were  laid  under  ground  for  the  purpofe  of 
bringing  water  from  Weft  mountain,  and  conducting  it  to 
every  houfe  in  the  town. 

CO-OPERATE,  to,  in  a Military  Senfe,  is  to  carry  a 
well-diretted  plan  into  execution  in  fuch  a manner,  that  the 
troops  or  forces,  how  much  foever  divided,  may  a6t  at  one 
time,  on  one  principle,  and  towards  one  end. 

CO  OPERATOR,  derived  from  con,  and  opera,  labour, 
denotes  any  caufe,  natural  or  fupernatural,  which  concurs 
witfranother  to  the  production  of  an  effeCl.  Thus,  nature 
and  medicine  co-operate  in  the  cure  of  diforders ; and  the 
will  of  man  concurs  with  the  grace  of  God  in  the  perform- 
ance of  good  works. 

CO-OPERRIE  Pallio.  See  Pallio. 

COOPERS,  Company  of.  See  Company.  Coopers  are 
enjoined  to  make  their  veffels  of  feafonable  wood,  and  to 
mark  them  with  their  own  marks,  on  pain  of  forfeiting 
gs.  yd. ; and  the  contents  of  veffels  are  to  be  obferved  under 
a like  penalty,  fo  that  the  beer  barrel  (hall  contain  36  gal- 
lons, a kilderkin  1 8,  a firkin  9,  &c.  The  wardens  of  the 
Coopers’  company  in  London,  with  an  officer  of  the  mayor, 
are  to  fearc’n  all  veffels  for  ale,  beer,  and  foap  10  be  fold  there, 
and  to^mark  thofe  that  are  right;  and  they  may  burn  the 
others : and  if  any  cooper  diminifh  a veffel  by  taking  out 
the  head,  or  any  one  of  its  fiaves,  it  (hall  be  burnt,  and  the 
offender  forfeit  gs.  yd.  Stat.  23  Hen.  VIII.  c.  4. 

CO-OPERTURA,  in  Antiquity,  a thicket  or  covert  of 
wood.  Chart,  de  Foreft.  cap.  12. 

CO-OPTATION,  derived  from  co-opto,  I choofe,  fig- 
nifies  the  admiffion  of  members  into  any  college  or  fociety. 
Thus  it  was  anciently  applied  to  the  choice  of  the  augurs 
and  pontiffs  ; and  in  modern  times,  to  an  extraordinary  no- 
mination and  election  of  perions  of  diftingui(hed  merit  into 
a learned  fociety. 

CO-ORDINATE,  fomething  of  equal  order,  rank,  or 
degree,  with  another. 

CO-ORDINATION,  in  refpect  of  caufes,  denotes  an 
order  of  caufes,  wherein  feveral  cf  the  fame  kind,  order, 
and  tendency,  concur  to  the  production  of  the  fame 
effeCt. 

COORNHAERT,  or  Cuernhert,  in  Biography.  See 
Theodore  Dirk. 

COOROORAA,  in  Geography , one  of  the  Pelew  ifles, 
the  capital  of  which  is  called  Pelew;  which  fee. 

COOS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  ifland  of  the  JEgean  or 
Icarian  fea,  near  Cnidus  (now  called  Zia) ; in  which  was 
a city  of  the  fame  name,  from  which  Hippocrates,  the  cele- 
1 brated 
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brated  phyfician,  and  Apelles,  the  famous  painter,  were 
called  Cot,  Here  was  a large  temple  of  iEfculapius,  and 
another  of  Juno.  It  abounded  in  rich  wines,  and  here  were 
made  thofe  “ Core  vejles,,>  which  were  tranfpaient,  and  are 
fo  often  mentioned  by  the  ancient  poets. 

Coos,  or  Cohos,  in  Geography,  a country  of  America, 
called  Upper  and  Lower  Coos , which  lies  on  the  Connec- 
ticut river,  between  20  and  40  miles  above  Dartmouth  col- 
lege. Upper  Coos  is  the  country  S.  of  Upper  Amonoofuck 
river  on  John  and  Ifrael  rivers.  Lower  Ceos  lies  below  the 
town  of  Haverhill,  S.  of  the  lower  Amonoofuck.  I he  dif- 
tance  from  Upper  Coos  to  the  tide  in  Kennebeck  river  was 
jneafured  in  1793,  and  found  to  be  but  90  miles. 

Coos -Bayhar.  See  Cooch -Bahar. 

COOSA,  or  Coosa-Hatcha,  a river  which  rifes  in  the 
high  lands  of  the  Cherokees’  country,  and  joining  Talla- 
poofe,  forms  Alabama  river.  Its  courfe  is  generally  S. 
through  the  country  of  the  Natchez,  and  other  tribes  of  the 
Upper  Creeks.  It  is  rapid,  and  full  of  rocks  and  fhoals,  fo 
that  it  is  hardly  navigable  by  canoes. 

COOSADES,  an  Indian  town  on  Alabama  river,  in 
America,  about  60  miles  above  its  mouth,  on  Mobile  river; 
below  M'Gillivray’s  town,  and  oppofite  the  mouth  of  the 
Oakfulkee. 

COOSA-HATCHEE,  or  Coosaw,  a river  of  Ame- 
rica, in  S.  Carolina,  which  rifes  in  Orangeburg  didrift, 
and  after  running  in  a S.S.W.  courfe,  difeharges  itfelf  into 
Broad  river  and  Whale  branch,  which  feparate  Beaufort 
ifland  from  the  main  land. 

COOSAW ATCHIE,  or  Coosahatchie,  a poll  town 
of  America,  in  the  ftate  of  S.  Carolina,  and  diftridf  of 
Beaufort,  fituated  on  the  S.W.  fide  of  Coofa  river,  over 
which  a bridge  has  been  eredfed.  The  place  is  flourifhing, 
having  about  40  houfes,  a court-houfe,  and  a gaol.  The 
courts  formerly  held  at  Beaufort  are  held  here.  It  is  33 
miles  diftant  from  Beaufort,  and  77  W.S.W.  from  Charlef- 
ton. 

COOSCOOSOO,  a common  food  among  the  Moors  of 
Africa,  confiding  of  a pafte  made  of  flour  in  the  form  of 
fmall  grains  in  the  manner  of  Italian  paftes.  This  is  dreffed 
by  the  vapour  of  broth  in  a round  dilh,  with  holes  like  a 
cullender,  and  that  is  fixed  in  the  kettle  in  which  they  boil 
their  meat.  The  coofcoofoo,  contained  in  the  deep  plate  or 
cullender,  is  flowly  foftened,  and  prepared  by  the  vapour  of 
the  broth,  with  which  they  take  care  to  moiften  it  occafion- 
ally.  This  is  a nourifhing  and  agreeable  food,  and  eaten  by 
the  common  people  either  with  milk  or  with  butter,  but  fu- 
perior  perfons  have  it  dreffed  by  a rich  broth  made  with 
mutton,  poultry,  and  pigeons  or  hedge-hogs,  and  mix  it  af- 
terwards with  frefh  butter. 

COOSY,  Cosa,  or  Koss,  a river  of  Afia,  which  rifes  in 
the  mountains  of  Thibet,  takes  its  courfe  through  Purneah, 
and  runs  into  the  Ganges,  20  miles  E.  of  Boglipour  in  the 
country  of  Bahar. 

COOT,  in  Ornithology . See  Fulica  air  a. 

COOTE,  Sir  Charles,  in  Biography , a diftinguifhed 
military  officer  in  the  17th  century,  was  the  elded  fon  of  fir 
Charles  Coote,  who  was  created  baronet  in  April  1621.  He 
was  a gentleman  of  great  confideration  in  Ireland.  Upon 
the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  in  1641 , he  had  a commif- 
fion  for  a regiment  of  foot,  and  was  made  governor  of  Dub- 
lin. From  this  period,  to  the  year  1652,  he  was  engaged  in 
a great  number  of  important  fervices  for  his  country.  In 
almod  all  the  conteds  of  which  he  took  a part  he  was  fuc- 
cefsful.  After  Ireland  was  reduced  to  the  obedience  of  the 
parliament,  fir  Charles  was  one  of  the  court  of  judice  in  the 
province  of  Connaught,  of  which  he  was  made  prefident  by 


a£l  of  parliament.  Being  in  England  at  the  time  of  the  de- 
pofing  of  Richard  Cromwell,  he  went  pod  to  Ireland,  to 
carry  the  news  to  his  brother  Henry  Cromwell,  and  to  concert 
with  him  what  to  do  in  order  to  maintain  tbemfelves  in  their 
pods.  When,  however,  he  perceived  that  king  Charles  the 
Second’s  intered  was  likely  to  prevail,  he  endeavoured  to  in- 
finuate  himfelf  into  his  favour.  For  this  purpofe  he  fent 
to  the  king  fir  Arthur  Forbes,  “ to  affure  his  majedy  of 
fir  Charles’s  affedfion  and  duty,  and  that  if  his  majedy 
would  vouchfafe  to  come  to  Ireland,  he  was  confident  the 
whole  kingdom  would  declare  for  him ; that  though  the 
prefent  power  in  England  had  removed  all  the  fober  men 
from  the  government  of  the  date  in  Ireland,  under  the 
character  of  prefbyterians  ; and  had  put  Ludlow,  Corbet, 
and  others  of  the  king’s  judges  in  their  places,  yet  they 
were  generally  fo  odious  to  the  army  as  well  as  to  the 
people,  that  they  could  feize  on  their  perfons,  and  the  caf- 
tle  of  Dublin  when  they  {hould  judge  it  convenient.”  The 
king  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  accept  the  invitation.  In 
a fhort  time  after  fir  Charles  Coote,  and  fome  others,  fo  in- 
fluenced the  whole  council  of  officers,  that  they  prevailed 
upon  them  to  vote  not  to  receive  colonel  Ludlow  as  com- 
mander in  chief ; they,  moreover,  made  themfelves  maders 
of  Athlone,  Drogheda,  Limerick,  Dublin,  and  other  im- 
portant places  for  the  fervice  of  the  king.  He  immediately 
caufed  colonel  Monk  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  king’s  intered  in  Ireland,  who  urged  them  by 
every  means  not  to  redore  the  fufpended  commiffioners  to  the 
exercife  of  their  authority.  Soon  after,  fir  Charles  Coote 
and  others  fent  to  the  parliament  a charge  of  high  treafon, 
againfi  colonel  Ludlow,  Corbet,  Jones,  and  Thomlinfon. 
He  likewife  made  himfelf  mader  of  Dublin-cadle  ; and  ap- 
prehended John  Coke,  chief  judice  of  Ireland,  who  had 
been  folicitor-general  at  the  trial  of  king  Charles  I.  Not- 
withdanding  this,  parliament  thought  themfelves  fo  fure 
of  him  in  their  intered,  that  he  received  their  vote  of 
thanks  on  the  5th  of  Jan.  1659 — 60.  On  the  19th  of  the 
fame  month  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commiffioners  for 
the  management  of  the  affairs  of  Ireland.  Before  thofe 
commiffioners  declared  for  king  Charles,  they  infided  upon 
certain  things  relating  to  their  intered  as  members  of  that 
nation.  On  the  6th  of  September  1660,  fir  Charles  Coote, 
on  account  of  his  many  and  very  valuable  fervices  for  the 
royal  caufe,  was  created  baron  and  vifeount  Coote,  and 
earl  of  Montrath  in  the  queen’s  county.  He  was  alfo  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  lords  judices  of  Ireland,  but  he  did  not 
long  enjoy  thefe  marks  of  his  fovereign’s  favour,  for  he 
died  in  December  1661,  and  was  fucceeded  in  his  edate 
and  titles  by  his  fon  Charles,  the  fecond  earl.  Dr.  Le- 
land  afferts  that  Coote  and  his  father  had  engaged  in  the 
parliamentary  fervice  not  from  principle,  but  intered.  Dr. 
Kippis,  however,  doubts  the  affertion  upon  the  ground 
that  the  Cootes  were  zealous  prefbyterians,  and  therefore 
he  thinks  it  highly  probable  that  they  were  influenced,  at 
lead  in  part,  by  their  real  fentiments,  civil  and  religious, 
and  efpecially  by  their  averfion  from  popery. — Biog. 
Britan. 

COOTE-HILL,  in  Geography,  a market  and  pod  town 
of  the  county  of  Cavan,  Ireland,  near  the  borders  of  Monag- 
han. It  was  much  negledfed  by  the  late  proprietor,  but  the 
prefent  one  is  improving  its  appearance  by  public  buildings, 
fuch  as  a market-houfe  and  ffiambles  ; and  by  obliging  te- 
nants to  build  on  a plan  adopted  by  him.  It  contains 
fix  houfes  of  worfhip,  befides  the  parifh-church.  In  the 
fale  of  its  markets  it  is  the  mod  confiderable  town  in  the 
county.  The  fale  of  linen  alone  averages  4000 /.  weekly, 
principally  of  fheetings,  in  which  branch  no  market  in  Ire- 
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land  can  vie  with  it.  It  is  fifty-'three  Irifh  miles  N-W. 
from  Dublin,  and  ten  miles  N.E.  from  Cavan.  Coote’s  fur- 
vey  of  Cavan,  &c. 

COOTS-town,  a town  of  Am»rica,'  in  the  ftate  of 
Pennfylvania  and  county  of  Berks,  is  fituated  on  a branch  of 
Sauhoca  creek,  which  is  itfelf  a branch  of  the  Schuylkill 
river.  It  contains  forty  houfes,  and  a German  Lutheran 
and  Calvinift  church.  It  is  diftant  feventeen  miles  N.N.E. 
from  Reading,  and  feventy-three  N.W.  by  N.  from  Phi- 
ladelphia. 

CQOTWYCK,  or  Kootwycx,  Jurian,  in  Biography, 
a goldfmith,  boru  at  Amfterdam  in  17 14,  who  applied  him- 
felf  after  the  example  of  his  countryman  Ploos  Van  Amftel, 
to  the  imitation  of  drawings  by  means  of  etching  and  aqua- 
tinta  Amongft  his  works,  are  feverai  prints  from  the  dehgns 
of  Backhuyfen,  Berghem,  and  other  Dutch  and  Flemifh  maf- 
ters  ; and  likewife  fome,  which  it  is  fuppofed  he  executed 
from  (ketches  of  his  own.  One  of  his  prints  in  imitation  of 
black  and  white  chalk,  reprefenting  an  old  woman  fitting 
in  a chair,  with  a paper  in  her  hand,  is  dated  1748. 
Heinecken. 

COP,  William,  born  at  Bale  in  Switzerland,  took  his 
degree  of  doftor  in  medicine  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1495,  and 
foon  became  fo  diftinguifhed  by  his  fuperior  knowledge  and 
abilities,  that  Ramus,  no  incompetent  judge,  called  him, 
“ Unica  nobilium  medicorum  gloria.”  He  was  phyfician  to 
.Lewis  the  twelfth,  and  to  Francis  the  firth,  and  ancient  to 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine  at  Paris.  He  tranflated  the  work 
of  Paulus  of  iEgina,  de  Ratione  Vidius,  which  was  publifhed 
at  Paris  in  the  year  1510,  in  4to. ; and  the  following  year 
at  Strafburg ; alfo,  Galen’s  fix  books,  de  Locis  Affedtis, 
et  de  Morborum  Caufis  et  Differentiis,  and  the  Prognoftics 
of  Hippocrates.  He  died  in  1531.  His  fon  Nicholas  fuc- 
ceeded  him  as  regent  of  the  Umverfity  of  Paris,  but  giving 
into  the  errors,  his  biographer  fays,  of  Calvinifm,  he  was  ob- 
liged to  leave  Paris,  and  to  pafs  the  latter  part  of  his  life  at 
Bale.  Haller  Bib.  Med.'  Eloy.  Didl.  Hift. 

COPiE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  town  of  Greece,  in  Boe- 
otia,  fituated  on  the  north  banks  of  the  lake  Copais,  to 
which  it  gave  name.  It  is  mentioned  by  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  and 
Pliny ; the  latter  of  whom  fays,  that  cars  were  invented 
in  this  place.  It  had  temples  of  Ceres,  Bacchus,  and 
Serapis. 

COPAIBA  Balsam,  in  the  Materia  Medica.  See 
Balsam. 

COPAIFERA,  in  Botany,  (from  Copaiva,  the  Indian 
name,  and  fero,  to  bear.)  Linn.  Gen.  542.  Schreb.  757. 
Willd.  880.  Juff.  3 65.  Vent.  3.  430.  Copaiba  ; Marg. 
Pif.  Ray.  Copaiva  ; Jacq.  Copaier ; Encyc.  Ciafs  and 
order,  decandria  monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Undetermined  by 
Linnseus.  Leguminofa  ; Jufileu,  with  a doubt  whether  it  be 
not  more  nearly  allied  to  his  next  order,  Terelintacea. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  none.  Cor.  Petals  four,  oblong,  acute, 
concave,  widelyfpreading.  (Calyx  with  four  divifions.  Corolla 
none  ; or  petals  numerous,  caducous  ? Juff.)  Stam.  Fila- 
ments ten,  filiform,  incurved,  a little  longer  than  the  co- 
rolla ; anthers  oblong,  incumbent.  Pijl.  Germ  fuperior, 
rounded,  compreffed-flattilh,  pediceiled  j ftyle  filiform, 
curved,  the  length  of  theftamens:  ftigma  obtufe.  Peric. 
Legume  egg-fhaped,  pointed  with  part  of  the  ftyle,  two- 
valved.  Seed  Angle,  egg-fhaped,  involved  in  a berried  aril ; 
(Inclofed  in  a pulpy  envelope  ; Lam.) 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  none.  Petals  four.  Legume  egg" 
fnaped.  Seed  Angle,  in  a berried  aril. 

Sp-  C.  officinalis.  Balfam  of  capevi  tree.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
Jacq.  Amer.  133.  tab.  86.  Pidt.  67.  123.  Lam.  111.  342. 
Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  tab.  137.  A lofty  tree  with  a hand- 
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fame  head  j the  fmaller  branches  zig-zag,  with  a nearly 
fmooth,brownifh  afn-coloured  bark.  Leaves  alternate,  wing- 
ed, about  four  inches  long ; leaflets  fix  or  eight,  petioied, 
lanceoiate-egg-fhaped,  quite  entire,  ending  in  a blunt  point 
narrower  on  one  fide  than  on  the  other,  fhining,  fpmewhat 
coriaceous,  not  exadlly  oppofite,  one  of  the  uppermeft  fre- 
quently wanting.  Flowers  white,  on  fhort  peduncles  ; in 
foliktry  axillary  panicles  at  the  fummit  of  the  branches, 
which  confift  of  about  eight  alternate,  fpreading  racemes. 
A native  of  Brazil,  Guiana,  and  New  Spain,  frequent  about 
Tolu,  fixty  leagues  from  Carthagena,  growing  promifeuoufly 
among  the  trees  which  yield  balfam  of  Tolu,  Peru,  & c.  By 
a deep  incifion  through  the  bark  into  the  wood  of  the  tree, 
a flui.i  balfam  or  refin  is  obtained,  which  gradually  thickens 
when  expofed  to  the  air.  For  its  chemical  and  medical 
properties,  fee  the  article  Copaila  Balsam. 

COPAIS,  in  Ancient  Geography , a Eke  of  Eceotia ; Strabo 
fays  that  it  had  different  names  from  the  towns  that  were  fitu- 
ated near  it ; thus  it  was  called  Copais,  from  Copm ; Haliar- 
tos,  fromHaliarte-  It  is  alfo  called  Leuconis  by  Steph.Byz.; 
and  Cephiffis  by  Paufanias.  Its  prefent  name  is  “ Lagordi 
Topoglia.”  This  lake  was  380  ftadia,  or  14J.  leagues  in 
circumference,  and  ferved  as  a common  receptacle  for  the 
rivers  which  iffued  from  the  mountains  by  which  Boeotia  was 
furrounded.  As  this  lake  had  r.o  apparent  outlet,  it  muft 
have  overflown  the  country,  if  nature,  or  rather  the  induftry 
of  man,  had  not  contrived  fecret  paffages  for  draining  off 
the  water.  In  the  part  adjoining  to  the  fea,  the  lake  ter- 
minates in  three  bays,  which  advance  to  the  foot  of  mount 
Ptous,  fituated  between  the  fea  and  the  lake.  From  the 
bottom  of  each  of  thefe  bays,  diverge  a number  of  canals, 
that  traverfe  the  mountain  through  its  whole  breadth,  fome 
of  which  are  thirty  ftadia,  or  more  than  a league  in  length, 
and  others  of  a much  greater  extent.  To  excavate  or 
cleanfe  them,  wells  had  been  funk  at  ftated  diftances  on  the 
mountain,  which  are  of  a very  great  depth.  The  formation 
of  thefe  wells  muft  be  traced  to  the  moil  remote  antiquity, 
as  no  traditional  or  hiftorical  account  of  their  origin  exifts. 
It  requires  great  labour  and  expence  to  maintain  them; 
and  as  moil  of  them  have  been  choaked  up,  the  lake  has 
proportionally  gained  on  the  plain. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  deluge,  or  rather  the  inun- 
dation which  happened  in  Bceotia,  in  the  time  of  Ogyges, 
was  caufed  merely  by  the  obftrudtion  of  the  water  in  thefe 
fubterraneous  conduits. 

COPAL.  This  valuable  and  Angular  kind  of  refin  is 
imported  partly  from  South  America,  and  partly  from  the 
Eaft  Indies,  and  like  moft  of  the  other  refins,  is  a natural 
exfudation  from  a large  tree,  which  hardens  in  the  air. 

The  bell  copal  is  a hard  brittle  refin,  in  rounded  lumps  of 
moderate  fize,  eafily  reducible  to  fine  powder,  beautifully 
tranfparent,  but  often/like  amber,  containing  parts  of  infedfs 
and  other  fmall  extraneous  bodies  impacted  in  its  fub- 
ftance. 

The  colour  of  copal  is  a light  lemon  yellow,  varying  to 
orange  ; but  when  diffolved  and  thinly  fpread  over  any  fur- 
face,  the  colour  is  fcarcely  perceptible,  and  it  only  gives  a 
fine  hard,  fmooth,  tranfparent  glazing.  It  is  this  union  of 
hardnefs  and  tranfparency,  with  want  of  colour,  that  renders 
copal  fo  valuable  as  a varnifh. 

Copal  unqutftionably  belongs  to  the  ciafs  of  refins,  but 
it  differs  from  moft  of  thefe  fubftances  in  the  great  difficulty 
with  which  it  difl’olves  in  alcohol  and  effential  oils,  fo  as  to 
require  great  purity  of  thefe  menftrua  and  particular  ma- 
nagement. 

The  three  menftrua  ufually  employed  in  varnifh ing,  arc 
alcohol,  oil  of  turpentine,  or  any  other  effential  oil,  and 
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drying  linfeed,  or  other  fixed  oil.  Thefe  are  ufed  fome- 
times  ftparately  with  the  varnifh  refins,  but  generally 
mixed.  ' 

We  {hall  give  fome  of  the  proceffes  by  which  copal  may 
be  diffolved  in  each  of  thefe  fubilances. 

Alcohol  fingly,  which  fo  readily  diffolves  the  other  refins* 
has  but  little  adtion  on  copal ; for  if  this  refin  in  fine  pow- 
der be  digefted  with  the  very  pureft  alcohol,  with  or  with- 
out heat,  fcarcely  any  of  it  is  diffolved,  and  the  copal  coa- 
lefces  at  the  bottom  of  the  veffelinto  a tough  cohefive  mafs. 
But  a folution  may  be  effedled  by  the  addition  of  camphor, 
the  a£lion  of  which,  upon  the  refins,  has  been  partly  de- 
fcribed  under  that  article.  With  none  is  it  more  ftriking 
than  with  copal.  When  the  two  are  feparately  powdered 
and  mixed,  the  copal  abforbs  the  camphor,  fwells  and  fof- 
tens  into  a pally  mafs,  which  will  remain  for  months  of  the 
fame  confidence,  without  hardening.  To  make  an  alcoho- 
lic folution  of  copal,  diffolve  half  an  ounce  of  camphor 
in  a pint  of  highly  reftified  alcohol ; put  it  in  a glafs  veffel 
over  a lamp,  and  add  four  ounces  of  copal  in  fmall  pieces, 
and  continue  the  heat  juft  to  that  degree  at  which  the  bubbles 
may  be  counted,  till  the  folution  is  compleat.  Part  of  the 
copal  feparates  when  cold,  but  moft  of  it  remains  in  per- 
manent folution. 

It  is  neceffary  firft  to  diffolve  the  camphor  in  the  alco- 
hol ; for,  if  the  pally  mafs  arifing  from  the  mixture  of  co- 
pal and  camphor  be  added  to  alcohol,  the  folution  will  not 

go  on. 

A mixture  of  maftich,  elemi,  and  other  refins,  will 
bear  a moderate  quantity  of  copal,  without  being  rendered 
infolub.le  in  alcohol,  even  without  the  affiftance  of  cam- 
phor. 

To  diffolve  copal  in  the  effential  oils,  Mr.  Sheldrake  has 
given  the  following  procefs  in  the  TranfaClions  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Arts. 

Reduce  two  ounces  of  copal  to  coarfc  powder ; put  it 
into  a glafs  veffel,  and  pour  thereon  a pint  of  the  very  bejl 
oil  of  turpentine,  with  one  eighth  of  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac, 
previoufly  well  fhaken.  Cork  the  glafs,  leaving  a pin-hole 
through  the  cork  to  allow  of  the  eicape  of  vapour,  and 
fpeedily  heat  it  to  that  point  at  which  the  bubbles  may  be 
counted.  Continue  this  till  the  folution  is  complete,  taking 
care  not  to  increafe  the  heat,  otherwife  the  copal  will  coa- 
lefce  at  the  bottom  of  the  glafs,  and  the  folution  will  not 
go  on.  The  veffel'  ftiould  not  be  opened  till  quite  cold. 
This  liquor  is  of  a rich  deep  yellow  when  in  quantity, 
but  when  applied  as  a varnifti,  it  is  nearly  colour- 
lefs.  The  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  is  not  a neceffary  ingre- 
dient. 

Mr.  Tingry  of  Geneva  (Painter’s  and  Varniffer’s  Guide, 
1804,)  finds  that  copal  may  be  united  to  oil  of  turpentine 
by  the  intermede  of  fome  other  of  the  effential  oils,  parti- 
cularly oil  of  fpike  and  lavender.  He  gives  the  following 
procefs:  Take  two  ounces  of  oil  of  lavender,  heat  it  in  a 
glafs  matrafs,  add  thereto  an  ounce  of  copal  grofsly  pow- 
dered, and,  at  different  times,  ftirring  the  mixture  with  a 
flick  of  white  wood.  When  the  copal  is  diffolved,  add  fix 
ounces  of  oil  of  turpentine,  nearly  boiling,  and  ftir  the 
whole  thoroughly.  This  gives  a fine  gold-coloured  liquid, 
very  fit  for  varniflung. 

Camphor  alfo  highly  affifts  the  folution  of  copal,  in  oil 
of  turpentine,  as  it  does  in  alcohol,  and  the  fame  pre- 
caution is  neceffary,  of  diffolving  the  camphor  completely 
in  the  oil,  before  the  copal  is  added.  Half  an  ounce 
of  camphor  is  fufficient  to  a quart  of  the  oil,  to  enable 
it  to  take  up  as  much  copal  as  will  make  a good  var- 
ni!h. 


To  unite  any  of  the  refins  with  drying  linfeed  oil  in 
the  compofition  of  the  oil  varnifhes,  it  is  neceffary  to  ex- 
pofe  them  to  a much  greater  heat  than  in  the  former  in- 
flances,  that  is,  notlefs  than  is  fufficient  to  liquefy  the  refins. 
This,  however,  always  gives  the  refin  a certain  degree  of 
brown  colour,  which  is  often  injurious  to  it  when  ufed  as  a 
vamilh.  Copal  when  melted  with  as  little  heat  as  poffible, 
and  then  dropped  into  drying  linfeed  oil,  diffolves  therein 
with  eafe,  and  this  folution  mixed  with  clear  turpentine, 
forms  a very  fine  hard  varnifti.  To  avoid  as  much  as  poffible 
the  difcolouration  of  the  copal,  Mr.  Tingry  inclofes  it  in  a 
kind  of  wire-cage  fufpended  in  a very  flow  well-regu- 
lated furnace  ; and,  as  foon  as  any  portion  melts,  it  falls 
in  drops  into  the  drying  oil  heated  and  fet  beneath 
it. 

When  melted  copal  is  dropped  into  water,  a fmall  quan- 
tity of  oil  is  feparated,  and  floats  at  top,  and  the  refin  at 
the  bottom  is  thereby  rendered  fomewhat  more  foluble  in 
the  different  menftrua. 

Copal  is  liable  to  be  confounded  with  gum  anime,  when 
the  latter  is  very  clear  and  good.  The  diflindlion  is  of 
fome  confequence,  as  the  anime,  though  valuable  in  varnifh- 
ing,  is  much  lefs  fo  than  the  fineft  copal,  the  varnifh  with, 
the  former  being  darker  coloured,  and  not  fo  hard.  Befides 
the  external  appearance  of  each,  which  is  pretty  diftindt  to 
a praftifed  eye,  the  folubility  in  alcohol  furnifhes  an  ufeful 
teft,  the  anime  being  readily  foluble  in  this  fluid,  but  the 
copal  fcarcely  fo. 

COPALLI,  in  Botany,  Hernand.  See  Rhus  copal - 

lunim. 

COPAR,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a village  of  Arabia  Fe- 
lix, according  to  Ptolemy. — Alfo,  a place  of  Paleftine,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Caefarea  Philippi. 

COPARCENARY,  the  fhare,  or  quota,  of  a copar- 
cener. 

COPARCENERS,  from  con,  and  particens,  partner  ; or 
parceners  ; fuch  as  have  equal  portions  in  the  inheritance  of 
their  anceflor. 

.Coparceners  are  fo  either  by  law,  or  cnjlom.  Coparceners 
ly  common  law,  are  the  iffue  female  ; which,  in  default  of  a 
male  heir,  come  equally  to  the  lands  of  their  anceftor : thus, 
when  a perfon  feifed  in  fee-fimple  or  in  fee-tail  dies,  and  his 
next  heirs  are  two  or  more  females,  his  daughters,  filters, 
aunts,  coufins,  or  their  reprefentatives ; in  this  cafe  they  fhall 
all  inherit,  and  thefe  co-heirs  are  then  called  coparceners  or 
parceners. 

Coparceners  by  cujlora,  are  thofe  who,  by  fome  peculiar 
cuftom  of  the  country,  challenge  equal  parts  in  fuch  lands  ; 
as  in  Kent,  by  the  cuftom  of  gavelkind,  according  to  which 
lands  defeend  to  all  the  males  in  equal  degree,  as  fons, 
brothers,  uncles,  &c.  In  either  of  thefe  cafes,  all  the  par- 
ceners put  together  make  but  one  heir,  and  have  but  one 
eftate  among  them.  Co.  Litt.  § 241,  242,  265  ; and  163. 
The  crown  of  England  is  not  fubjedl  to  coparcenary. 
COPARTNERSHIP.  See  Partnership. 

COPAS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  Alia  Minor,  in 
Caria. 

COPATZ,  in  Geography,  a town  in  the  ifland  of  Cherfo  ; 
8 miles  N.  of  Cherfo. 

COPE,  an  ecclefiaftical  ornament,  ufually  worn  by  chant- 
ors  and  fub-chantors,  when  they  officiate  in  the  church-fo- 
lemnity.  It  is  alfo  worn  by  the  Romifti  bifhops,  and  other 
ordinaries  : it  reaches  from  the  fhoulders  to  the  feet.  The 
ancients  called  it  pluviale. 

In  the  trial  of  archbifhop  Laud,  one  of  the  charges  al- 
leged againft  him  was  his  introducing  the  ufe  of  copes  and 
church  mufic  into  divine  worfhip.  To  this  charge  he  re- 
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plied,  that  the  life  of  copes  is  prefcribed  by  the  24th  canon 
of  1603,  which  fays,  “ that  in  ail  cathedrals  and  collegiate 
churches,  the  communion  dial  1 he  adminiftered  on  principal 
feaft-days,  fometimes  by  the  bifnop,  if  prefect,  fometimes  by 
the  dean,  and  fometimes  by  the  canon  or  prebendary,  the 
principal  minifter  ufing  a decent  cope  fo  that  in  this  re- 
fpedt  he  had  made  no  innovation. 

To  this  defence  it  was  replied,  that  neither  the  common- 
prayer  book,  nor  book  of  ordination,  nor  homilies  confirmed 
by  parliament,  nor  queen  Elizabeth’s  injundlions  in  herfirft 
year,  make  any  mention  of  copes,  though  they  are  evidently 
derived  from  the  popifh  wardrobe ; and  the  laft  common- 
prayer  book  of  king  Edwaid  VI.  exprefsly  prohibits  them. 
The  24th  canon  of  1603  enjoins  only  the  chief  minifter  to 
wear  a cope  at  the  adminiftration  of  the  facrament,  whereas 
the  archbifhop  preferibed  them  to  be  worn  by  others  befides 
the  chief  miniller,  and  as  well  when  the  facrament  was  not 
adminiftered  as  when  it  was.  But  thefe  canons  not  being 
confirmed  in  parliament,  expired  with  king  James,  and  there- 
fore could  be  no  warrant  for  their  prefent  ufe. 

Cope,  in  Biography,  a Flemifh  fculptor  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, who  redded  at  Rome,  and  is  celebrated  by  Baglione 
forthe  beautiful  bafl'o-relievos  which  he  modelled,  in  a fmall 
fize,  from  the  Fables  of  Ovid  ; and  which  were  afterwards 
cafl  in  gold  and  lilver,  for  the  purpofe  of  ornamenting  the 
magnificent  furniture  of  thofe  times.  The  above-mentioned 
author  informs  us,  that  impreflions  from  thefe  beautiful  mo- 
dels were  generally  difperfed  and  much  admired  at  Rome. 
From  Baglione’s  defeription  of  thefe  works,  we  might  ba 
led  to  conjedlure,  that  many  of  thofe  fmall  baflo-relievos  in 
bronze,  which  are  ufually  attributed  to  Benvertto  Cellini, 
are  no  other  than  cafts  from  thefe  models  of  Cope.  He  is 
faid  to  have  fucceeded  in  fome  fmall  productions  in  ivory  ; 
and,  ultimately,  to  have  attempted  a ftatue  of  a larger  fize 
in  marble,  which,  however,  after  a long  and  fruitleis  labour, 
he  left  unfinifhed.  He  was  not  lefs  remarkable  for  his  ta- 
lents, than  for  his  morofe  and  unfocial  difpofition,  and  he 
died  miferably  at  about  the  age  of  80,  in  the  pontificate  of 
Paul  V.  Baglione. 

Cope,  St.  Marini's,  was  a relic  formerly  in  great  efteem 
among  the  French  kings ; and  was  often  carried  with  them 
to  war  as  their  ftandard. 

Cope,  among  Miners , is  a cuftom  or  tribute  due  to  the 
king,  or  lord  of  the  foil,  out  of  the  lead  mines  in  fome  part 
of  Derbyshire.  This  duty  amounted,  according  to  Manlove, 
to  fixpence  a load,  nine  difhes  making  one  load. 

COPEC,  in  Commerce , a Mufcovite  coin,  valued  at  about 
a half-penny  ; fo  that  100  copecs  are  equal  to  a ruble,  which 
is  valued  at  an  average  at  4s. 

COPE-STAKE,  a German  coin,  valued  at  12 d.  fler- 
ling. 

COPENHAGEN  (in  Latin  Hafnla , in  Danilh  Kloben- 
havn,  originally  Kiobmantjhavn,  the  Merchants'  harbour),  in 
Geography , is  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Denmark, 
fituated  on  the  eaftern  Shore  of  the  ifland  of  Zealand,  in  a 
bay  of  the  Baltic  fea,  about  24  English  miles  from  the 
Sound.  E.  long.  12*  35'  15".  N.  lat.  53°4i'4",  160  miles 
N.E.  of  Hamburgh,  and  240  S.W.  of  Stockholm.  Its  cir- 
cumference is  from  4 to  3 Englifh  miles. 

In  the  nth  century  Copenhagen  was  only  a mean  fifhing 
place.  It  owed  its  increafe  to  a caftle,  which  prote&ed  its 
inhabitants  againft  the  numerous  pirates  who  infefted  the 
Baltic  fea.  Leyre,  or  Lethra,  of  which  fome  remains  have 
been  found  near  Rofchild,  had  been  the  refidence  of  the 
Danifn  kings  till  the  year  950,  when  that  diftinftion  was 
bellowed  oa  Rofchild  itfelf,  from  whence  the  feat  of  empire 


was  transferred  to  Copenhagen,  in  1443,  during  the  reign 
of  Chriftopher  of  Bavaria.  From  that  time  ttie  kings  of 
Denmark  have  constantly  refided  at  Copenhagen. 

This  city  was  always  well  fortified  by  nature  and  art.  but 
the  Strong  citadel  of  Frederickfhavn,  between  the  harbour  and 
the  eaSl  gate,  was  only  erefiled  in  1663,  prevj  us  to  which 
time  Copenhagen  had  often  been  attacked.  In  the  year 
1323  it  was  befieged  by  Fredeiick,  duke  of  Gcttorp,  fup- 
ported  by  a fleet  from  Lubeck,  conliftmg  of  ten  Ships  of 
war.  Freffed  by  famine,  and  cut  off  from  all  hopes  of  re- 
lief, the  citizens  furrendered,  after  a clofe  Siege  of  feven 
months.  Thirteen  years  after,  when,  on  the  death  of  Fre- 
derick, the  inhabitants  attempted  to  replace  their  old  and 
favourite  king  Chriftian  II.  on  the  throne,  Copenhagen  un- 
derwent the  fame  fate. 

In  1658,  Charles  Guftavus,  king  of  Sweden,  having  led 
his  army  over  the  ice,  overran  Denmark,  and  in  the  month 
of  Auguft  appeared  before  Copenhagen,  whilft  his  fleet 
blockaded  the  harbour.  Bombs  and  red-hot  bails  were 
thrown  into  the  city,  but  the  fire  was  immediately  extin- 
guished by  the  adlivity  of  the  inhabitants.  However,  in  the 
n.onth  of  Odtober  of  the  fame  year  the  Dutch  fleet,  under 
the  command  of  admiral  Oodam,  came  to  the  afliilance  of 
the  befieged,  defeated  the  Swedifli  fleet,  and  threw  a large 
fupply  of  provisions  into  the  town.  Charles  Guftavus  at 
length  ventured  a general  affault  in  the  night  between  the 
nth  and  1 2th  of  February  1659,  when  the  ditches  about 
the  ramparts  were  thickly  frozen.  The  chief  attack  was 
diredled  againft  the  weftern  rampart  which  the  citizens  and 
ftudents  defended  with  fuch  obftinacy,  that  the  Swedifn  mo- 
narch, giving  up  all  hopes  of  taking  the  city,  retired,  and 
the  year  following  concluded  a peace.  As  a reward  tor 
their  bravery,  the  citizens  and  ftudents  obtained  privileges 
which  they  enjoy  at  thrs  day. 

During  the  reign  of  Frederick  IV.  in  the  year  1700, 
Copenhagen  was  again  befieged  on  the  land  fide  by  a Swedifn 
army  under  the  command  of  the  renowned  Charles  XII.  and 
on  the  fea  fide  by  the  combined  fleets  of  Holland,  England, 
and  Sweden.  The  Danifh  king  was  in  Holftein,  but  the 
queen  dowager,  Charlotte  Amelia,  having  animated  the 
citizens  and  ftudents  to  a brave  reiiftance,  neither  the  nume- 
rous Swedifli  army,  nor  the  combined  fleets,  could  make  any 
impreffion  on  the  town.  The  peace  of  Travendah!  put  an 
end  to  the  fiege,  and  Copenhagen  enjoyed  a complete  cen- 
tury of  uninterrupted  peace. 

On  the  2d  of  April,  1801,  the  English  vice-admiral, 
Nelfon,  with  11  fhips  of  the  line,  7 frigates,  and  19  fmall 
veffels,  attacked  the  line  of  defence  before  the  port  of  Copen- 
hagen, and,  after  a moft  obftinate  engagement  of  t hree  hours 
and  a half,  unfurled  the  white  flag,  took  pofitftion  of  xi 
Danifh  fhips,  and,  by  an  equally  well-timed  and  fkilful  ne- 
gociation,  detached  Denmark  from  the  maritime  league 
into  which  fhe  had  entered  with  Ruffia  and  Sweden  agamSl 
England.  The  harmony  between  the  two  countries  was 
reftored,  but  continued  only  until  the  month  of  Auguft 
1807,  when  a flrong  Englifh  fleet  encircled  the  ifland  of  Zea- 
land, having  previoufly  difembarked  an  army  of  nearly  20,000 
men,  under  the  command  of  lord  Cathcart,  which  inveited 
Copenhagen  by  land.  After  a vigorous  bombardment  of 
five  days  and  nights,  during  which  Copenhagen  made  a de- 
fence worthy  of  the  acknowledged  bravery  of  the  Danes, 
and  the  citizens  and  ftudents  difplayed  the  moft  undaunted 
courage,  a capitulation  was  agreed  upon  on  the  7th  of  Sep- 
tember, by  which  the  Englifh  troops  were  allowed  to  take 
poflefiion  of  the  citadel  for  fix  weeks,  and  the  whole  Danifn 
navy,  confillingof  18  fail  of  the  line,  15  frigates,  6 Hoops, 
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and  25  gun-boats,  together  with  all  the  (lores  of  the  naval 
arfenal  of  Chriftianfholm,  were  furrendered  to  the  difpofal 
of  the  king  of  Great  Britain. 

On  this  occafion  Copenhagen  fuffered  feverely.  In  the 
night  of  the  4th  of  September  the  grand  fteeple  of  St. 
Mary’s,  or  our  lady’s  church,  which  was^So  feet  high,  and 
(food  on  the  higheft  fpot  in  the  city,  was  fet  on  fire,  and 
after  having  blazed  for  four  hours,  fell  with  a moll  tre- 
mendous crafti.  From  fix  to  feven  hundred  buildings,  be- 
fides  thofe  of  the  univerlity  and  one  hofpital,  were  burnt 
to  the  ground ; thoufands  were  damaged,  and  no  more  tnan 
four  hundred  houfes  efcaped  unhurt.  Several  valuable 
libraries  fell  a prey  to  the  flames,  and  five  or  fix  hundred 
peaceable  inhabitants  were  killed  or  maimed. 

Anciently,  Copenhagen  had  often  been  vifited  by  the 
plague.  The  lad  which  raged,  in  1711,  i'wept  away  great 
numbers  of  the  inhabitants.  In  more  recent  times,  Copen- 
hagen has  been  frequently  expofed  to  terrible  conflagra- 
tions. Oil  the  evening  of  the  20th  of  Ottober  1728,  a 
fire  broke  out  in  a low  houfe,  not  far  from  the  weft -gate, 
which  fpread  with  fuch  fury,  that  in  eight-and- forty  hours 
the  molt  elegant  part  of  the  city  was  laid  in  afhes ; 1650 
dwelling  houfes,  four  churches,  the  univerlity  buildings, 
and  feveral  other  public  edifices  were  burnt  down  to  the 
ground.  On  the  26th  of  February  1794,  the  church  of 
St.  Nicholas,  and  the  royal  palace  of  Chnitianfburg,  the 
gorgeous  magnificence  of  which  is  fufficiently  attelled  by 
its  ftupendous  remains,  were  dellroyed  by  fire,  and  hardly 
had  the  private  houfes,  which  fuffered  in  this  dreadful 
calamity,  been  rebuilt,  when  another  confiderable  part  of 
the  city  was  reduced  to  afhes  in  1795. 

Thefe  conflagrations  contributed,  however,  td  render 
Copenhagen  one  of  the  finell  cities  in  the  north.  The 
houfes,  though  moftly  of  brick  fluccoed,  exhibit  a beauti- 
ful and  uniform  appearance,  the  ftreets  are  furnifhed  with 
lamps  j well  paved,  with  a foot  way  on  each  fide,  and  run- 
ning in  a ftraight  line;  but  fome  of  the  flreets  are  rather  too 
narrow. 

Copenhagen  is  divided  into  the  Old  and  New  Town  and 
Chriftianfhafen.  The  Kongens  nye  Torge,  or  king’s  New 
Market,  which  connects  the  Old  with  the  New  Town,  is 
a fpacious,  irregular  area,  embellifhed  with  an  equeftrian 
ilatue  in  bronze  of  Chriflian  V.,  and  adorned  with  feveral 
handfome  buildings,  among  which  are  the  palace  of  Char- 
lottenburg,  devoted  in  part  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  paint- 
ing, architecture,  and  fculpture  ; and  the  theatre,  which, 
though  fmall,  is  neat  and  elegantly  decorated  within.  In 
the  New  Town  is  a beautiful  oftagon,  containing  four  uni- 
form and  elegant  buildings,  in  two  of  which  the  royal  fa- 
mily refided  ever  fince  the  palace  was  burnt  down.  In  the 
middle  of  the  odlagon  (lands  an  equeftrian  ftatue  of  Frede- 
rick V.  in  bronze. 

Chriflianfhafen  is  built  on  the  ifiand  of  Amack,  and  con- 
nected with  the  Old  Town  by  two  bridges.  Befides  the 
fine  dock-yards,  where  the  men  of  war  are  tefitted,  Chrif- 
tianfhafen  contains  the  great  Weft  India  fugar  houfe  and 
the  Eaft  India  houfe.  The  ifiand  of  Amack  ltfelf  is  confi- 
dered  as  the  kitchen  garden  of  Copenhagen,  and  furnifhes 
the  fame  with  greens,  fruit,  milk,  butter,  and  cheefe  in 
abundance.  It  is  9 miles  long  and  about  i\  miles  in 
breadth.  It  contains  above  800  families  or  4000  fouls,  and 
is  divided  into  two  parifnes,  Taarnebye  which  is  inhabited 
by  Danes  and  Dutchmen,  and  Hollanderbye  inhabited 
only  by  the  defendants  of  a Dutch  colony,  which  king 
Chriflian  11.,  tranfplanted  hither  from  North  Holland,  in 
15 16,  at  the  requeft  of  his  wife  Elizabeth,  fifter  to  Charles 
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V.  who  was  a native  of  the  Low  Countries,  The  language 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Amack  is  ftill  a mixture  of  Danifti 
and  Low  Dutch.  They  have  preferved  their  particular 
drefs,  manners,  and  cuftoms.  The  men  wear  broad 
brimmed  hats,  black  jackets,  full  glazed  black  breeches, 
loofe  at  the  knee  ; the  women  black  jackets,  red  petti- 
coats, and  a piece  of  blue  glazed  cloth  bound  round  their 
heads.  There  is  a particular  market  place  at  Copen- 
hagen for  the  peafanls  of  Amack,  called  the  Amacker 
market. 

The  harbour  of  Copenhagen,  formed  by  the  ftraits  of 
Kelleboe,  between  the  iflands  of  Zealand  and  Amack,  is 
capable  of  holding  500  fhips.  It  is  protected  by  feveral 
batteries,  of  which  that  of  the  three  crowns  is  the  moil 
formidable.  The  naval  arfenal,  called  Chriftianfhqlm,  is 
much  fuperior  to  that  of  Venice.  The  forges,  woiKfhops, 
rope-walks,  are  upon  an  admirable  conftru&ion.  Each  (hip 
has  her  feparate  magazine,  containing  all  the  materials  for 
her  equipment.  The  feamen  are  regiftered  and  divided 
into  two  claffes  ; thofe  who  in  time  of  peace  are  permitted 
to  ferve  on  board  the  merchants’  fhips,  or  to  enter  into  fo- 
reign fervice,  fubjeCt  to  be  recalled  in  cafe  of  war,  and  the 
ftationary  failors  who  are  always  in  the  employ  of  the 
crown.  The  latter,  4000  in  number,  live  in  barracks  at 
Copenhagen.  The  academy  of  marine  cadets  forms  one 
of  the  palaces  in  the  oCtagon  of  the  New  Town.  It  was 
founded  in  1701,  for  the  education  of  fifty  young  gentle- 
men, who  are  boarded  and  inftruCted  gratis ; but  more  are 
admitted,  on  paying,  to  (hare  in  their  inftru&ion.  They 
have  to  pafs  through  feveral  fevere  examinations  before 
they  are  entered  as  midfhipmen  in  the  king’s  (hips. 

Copenhagen  is  the  chief  commercial  town  of  all  Den- 
mark. Ics  principal  domeftic  trade  is  with  Norway,  Ice- 
land, the  Faro  iflands,  and  Greenland.  Since  the  year 
1754,  the  trade  to  the  Weft  Indies  is  free  to  all  the  Danifh 
ports ; yet  Copenhagen  receives,  almoft  exclufively,  the  re- 
turn Cargoes  from  St.  Croix,  St.  Thomas,  and  St.  John. 
Copenhagen  is  alfo  the  feat  of  an  Eaft  India  Company,  a 
Jiro  Bank,  an  Infurance  Company ; and  its  extenfive  fo- 
reign trade  is  chiefly  with  Germany,  the  countries  round 
the  Baltic,  and  the  Mediterranean  feas,  France,  Portugal,  and 
Spain.  In  the  year  I/92,  Copenhagen  had  only  218  fhips 
of  about  2(4,000  tons,  but  during  the  long  wars  between 
France  and  England  their  number  has  been  nearly 
doubled. 

The  moll  important  manufactures  of  Copenhagen  are 
the  woollen  cloth  and  fluff,  the  calico-printing,  filk,  and 
China  manufacture.  The  latter,  though  in  its  infancy,  is 
thought  to  rival  thofe  of  Drefden  and  Berlin. 

Copenhagen  is  the  feat  of  an  univerlity  founded  in  1475. 
It  is  richly  endowed,  grants  a fupport  of  4 marks  Danifh,  or 
nearly  3 (hillings  Englifh,  a week  to  180  poor  rtudents,  and 
fince  the  year  1791  diftributes  eight  premiums  annually 
for  the  belt  anfwer  to  eight  prize  queftions.  There  are 
four  colleges,  in  which  i63ftudents  are  provided  with  lodg- 
ing, fire  wood,  and  pecuniary  ftipends.  The  number  of 
ftudents  is  generally  between  five  and  fix  hundred. 

Since  the  year  1742,  feveral  learned  affociations  have 
been  formed  at  Copenhagen,  the  oldeft  and  moft  known  of 
which  is  the  Royal  Society,  whofe  refearches  have  thrown 
great  light  on  northern  hiftory.  This  fociety  fuperintends 
alfo  the  geographical  menfuration  of  the  country,  and  the 
publication  of  new  fpecial  maps.  It  propofes  four  queftiona 
annually,  and  the  prize  for  each  is  a gold  medal  worth 
twenty  pounds  fterling.  But  befides  the  Medical  Society, 
founded  in  1772,  that  of  Icelandic  literature,  founded  in 
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J779,  and  that-  of  natural  hiftory,  founded  in  1789,  the 
molt  important  is  the  Royal  Economical  Society,  founded 
in  1768,  whofe  annual  income  of  6000  dollars,  or  1200/. 
fterling,  is  expended  in  promoting  the  fine  arts,  fifheries, 
agriculture,  and  horticulture,  and  in  encouraging  eveiy  at- 
tempt that  tends  to  benefit  the  country.  It  is  now  endea- 
vouring to  eltablilh  a regular  importation  of  coals  from  the 
Faro  iflands.  There  is  alfo  a board  of  longitude  and  a re- 
pofitory  for  marine  charts,  founded  in  1 784,  which  has 
publifiied  excellent  charts  of  the  entrance  of  the  Sound,  of 
the  two  Belts,  the  Sound  and  the  Baltic  as  far  as  Bornholm, 
of  the  Cattegat,  of  part  of  the  weftern  coaft  of  Iceland, 
of  part  of  the  eallern  coaft  of  Iceland,  of  the  Faro  iflands, 
and  fix  charts  of  the  coaft  of  Norway.  Copenhagen  has 
likewife  acquired  fome  celebrity  from  its  royal  mufeum  or 
cabinet  of  curiofities  remarkable  for  Laplandifh  dreffes,  im- 
plements, and  arms  ; from  its  excellent  theatre  of  anatomy, 
founded  in  1736,  and  from  its  public  royal  library,  which, 
in  1797,  was  increafed  with  the  celebrated  Suhm’s  library 
of  50,000  volumes,  collected  by  himfelf,  and  relating  chiefly 
to  the  antiquities  of  northern  Europe. 

There  is  only  one  theatre  at  Copenhagen,  which  is  partly 
fupportedby  the  court.  During  the  year  1806,  it  brought 
out  nine  tranflated  pieces,  and  only  one  original  Danifh  co- 
medy. The  performances  of  the  feafon  amounted  to  j 58. 
There  has  been  no  Italian  opera  of  late  ; only  occafionahy, 
and  for  a Ihort  time,  German  and  French  plays  are  per- 
formed by  itinerant  companies. 

Copenhagen  is  the  feat  of  a fupreme  tribunal,  which  is 
the  higheft  court  of  juftice  for  all  the  Danifh  dominions. 
Its  fittings  are  opened  with  great  folemnity  in  the  beginning 
of  March,  on  the  ancient  Herredag  or  Danehoev  (meeting  of 
parliament)  by  the  king  himfelf.  And  befides  the  inferior 
courts  of  juftice  there  are  boards  of  conciliation , or  rather 
conciliatory  committees , whofe  duty  it  is  to  accommodate 
matters  between  the  parties  by  all  pofiible  means  of  perfua- 
iion.  If  an  accommodation  takes  place,  the  expences  are 
very  trifling,  and  the  parties  are  bound  to  abide  by  it. 
From  the  13th  of  Auguft,  1795,  when  the  firft  concilia- 
tory committee  was  eftablifhed  at  Copenhagen  till  the  31ft 
of  December  1801,  13,223  litigations  were  prevented  at 
Copenhagen  oDly  in  the  courfe  of  fix  years  and  a half. 

The  bifhop  of  Zealand,  who  is  firlt  in  rank  among  the 
twelve  bifhops,  of  whom  the  Danifh  hierarchy  iscompofed, 
refides  at  Copenhagen,  which,  befides  the  cathedral,  counts 
20  churches,  one  French  proteftant  church,  and  feveral 
fynagogues  for  the  Jews,  whofe  number  amounts  to  1300. 
They  are  mod  liberally  treated  at  Copenhagen,  and  there  is 
even  a fociety  eftablifhed  by  Chriftians  for  the  purpofe  of 
encouraging  the  inftruCtion  of  Jews  in  arts  and  handicraft- 
trades. 

In  1714,  Frederick  IV.  eftablifhed  at  Copenhagen  a 
board  of  millions  or  Collegium  de  Curfu  evangelii  promovendo , 
which  jfends  mifiionaries  to  Greenland,  and  to  the  Eaft  In- 
dies. The  latter  are  alfo  fupported  in  part  by  contributions 
collected  at  London.  In  the  beginning  of  1807,  Copen- 
hagen, with  its  fuburbs,  counted  3156  houfes,  and  104,000 
inhabitants.  The  regifters  for  the  year  :8o6,  gave  3440 
born,  3 109  dead,  and  930  couples  married.  In  1799,  Co- 
penhagen counted  only  82,608  inhabitants,  one-fixteenth,  or 
5163,  of  whom  were  paupers.  Yet  no  beggars  are  feen  in 
the  ftreets.  A board  of  alms  watches  over  the  poor,  who 
are  provided  for  by  voluntary  contributions.  Copenhagen 
has  twenty-two  hofpitals,  and  thirty  poor-houfes.  In  1S02, 
the  principal  infirmary  admitted  2349  patients,  1813  of 
whom  were  cured,  218  died,  and  318  remained  in  the 


houfe.  The  naval  hofpital,  or  Shuetfch-houfe,  contains  309- 
invalid  failors. 

The  police  at  Copenhagen  is  vigilant  and  good.  A 
paper  publifiied  weekly,  under  the  title  of  the  Friend  of 
the  Police,  has  particularly  contributed  to  render  the  police 
excellent,  by  pointing  out  the  moft  minute  objeCts  with  re- 
gard to  which  it  was  thought  deficient.  Since  the  year 
1S04,  the  prifons  have  been  rendered  much  more  comfort- 
able. They  are  all  wainfeotted  and  boarded,  provided  with 
bedfteads,  blankets,  and  mattreffes;  and  no  perfon,  what- 
ever may  be  his  crime,  is  ever  confined  in  a dungeon  or  cel- 
lar. In  the  Rafp-houfe,  where  capital  offenders  are  fhut  up 
for  life,  the  male  conviCts  rafp  and  faw  Brazil  wood,  the 
females  fpin,  and  thus  they  all  contribute  towards  their  flip- 
port  by  their  labour.  There  is  alfo  a board  of  health,  and 
a committee  for  promoting  vaccination,  under  whofe  fuper- 
intendance  64S9  individuals  were  inoculated  for  the  cow-pox 
at  Copenhagen,  in  the  courfe  of  the  year  1802. 

Copenhagen  is  furrounded  with  country  feats,  which 
offer  the  moft  enchanting  fea-views.  Its  environs  are  beau- 
tiful, the  country  being  finely  varied  with  fmall  forefts  of 
beech  and  oak.  Of  the  fummer-palaces  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, Frederichfberg  is  the  moft  remarkable  for  its  delight- 
ful iituation. 

Without  the  weftern  gate,  clofe  to  Copenhagen  on  the 
high  road,  ftands  an  interefting  monument  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  emancipation  of  the  peafants,  which  was  effeCted 
under  the  prefent  king.  Four  figures  of  white  marble,  re- 
prefenting  peace,  plenty,  content,  and  indultry,  occupy  the 
four  corners  of  a pedeftal,  from  the  centre  of  which  rifes  a 
pyramid.  On  one  fide  of  the  bafe  are  thefe  words:  “ For 
Chriftian  den  fyvende  de  Danflees  og  Norges  Konge  af 
eenige  og  taknemmelige  Borgere/’  To  Chriftian  the 
Seventh  king  of  the  Danes  and  Norwegians  from  united 
and  grateful  citizens ; and  on  the  other,  “ Grund  fteenen 
b'ev  lagt  af  Frederik  kongens  fon,  folkets  ven  1792.”  The 
foundation  ftone  was  laid  by  Frederic  the  king’s  fon,  the 
friend  of  the  people. 

A.  Anderfon’s  Tour  in  Zealand,  in  the  year  1802. 
Bufching.  I.  85.  Coxe’s  Travels,  fifth  edition,  vol.  v. 
p.  97.  Catteau’s  Tableau  du  Danemarck.  Sir  John  Carr’s 
Northern  Summer,  p.  42.  Fr.  Thaarup’s  Statiftik  der 
Dsenifchen  Monarchic.  1796. 

COPERARIO,  Giovanni,  or  John  Cooper,  in  Bio- 
graphy, an  Englifii  mufician,  who,  having  refided  for  fome 
time  in  Italy,  on  returning  to  his  native  country,  Italianized 
his  name,  and  became  a favourite  performer  on  the  lute  and 
viol  du  gambe,  and  a voluminous  compofer  of  faniafie , 
fancies,  for  viols,  in  three,  four,  five,  and  fix  parts.  He 
was  appointed  mufic-mafter  to  the  children  of  James  I.  ; and 
prince  Charles,  under  his  inftruCtion,  m5de  a confiderable 
progrefs  on  the  viol.  Some  of  his  vocal  compofitions  were 
printed  in  the  mufical  publications  of  the  times.  In  con- 
junction with  Nicholas  Laniere,  and  others,  he  compofed 
the  fongs  in  a Mafque,  written  by  fir  Thomas  Campion,  on 
the  marriage  of  Carr,  earl  of  Somerfet,  and  lady  Frances 
Howard,  the  divorced  coimtefs  of  Effex,  which  was  per- 
formed in  the  Banquetting  Room  at  Whitehall,  on  St. 
Stephen’s  night,  in  the  year  1604.  Mr.  Fenton,  in  his 
notes  on  Waller,  fays,  that  Henry  Lawes,  having  been  edu- 
cated under  him  (Coperario),  “ introduced  a fofter  mixture 
of  Italian  airs  than  had  before  been  practifed  in  this  coun- 
try from  which,  and  from  his  giving  him  the  title  of 
Signor,  he  feems  to  intimate,  that  he  regarded  him  as  an 
Italian.  The  following  are  the  titles  of  his  printed  works, 
exclufive  of  the  fongs  which  he  compofed  in  conjunction 
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with  Laniere  : {1  Funeral  Tears  for  the  Death  of  the^  Right 
Hon.  the  Earl  of  Devortfhire,  figured  in  feauen  Songes, 
whereof  fixe  are  fo  fet  forth  that  the  Wordes  may  be  ex- 
prelfed  by  a treble  Voyce  alone  to  the  Lute,  and  bafe  Viol, 
or  elfe  that  the  means  part  may  be  added,  if  any  ihall  effect 
more  fulneffe  of  parts.  The  feaventh  is  made  in  forme  of 
a Dialogue,  and  cannot  be  fung  without  two  Voyces.  In- 
vented by  John  Coperario.”  Fol.  London,  1606.  2. 

“ Songs  of  Mourning,  bewailing  the  untimely  death  of 
Prince  Henry,  worded  by,  Thomas  Campion,  and  fet.  forth 
to  bee  fung  with  one  Uoice  to  the  Lute  or  Violl,  by  John 
Coperario.”  Fol.  Lond.  1613. 

COPERNICAN  Sphere.  See  Sphere. 

Copernican  Sy/Jlem,  is  that  fyftem  of  the  world,  wherein 
the  fun  is  fnppofed  at  reft  in  the  centre  ; and  the  planets, 
with  the  earth,  to  move  in  ellipfes  round  him. 

The  heavens  and  ftars  are  here  fuppofed  at  reft  ; and  that 
diurnal  motion  which  they  appeal'  to  have  from  eaft  to  well, 
is  imputed  to  the  earth’s  motion  from  weft  to  eaft. 

This  fyftem  was  afferted  by  many  of  the  ancients  ; and 
particularly  Ecphantus,  Scleucus,  Ariftarchus,  Philolaus, 
Cleanthes  Samius,  Nicetas,  Heraclides  Ponticus,  Plato,  and 
Pythagoras  ; from  the  laft  of  whom  it  was  anciently  denomi- 
nated the  Pythagoric  fyjlcm. 

It  was  ako  held  by  Archimedes,  in  his  book  De  Grano- 
rum  Atens  Numero ; but  after  him  it  became  negle&ed, 
and  even  forgotten,  for  many  ages ; till  above  three  hundred 
years  ago,  when  Copernicus  revived  it ; from  whom  it  took 
the  new  name  of  the  Copernican  fyjlcm.  See  Copernicus. 

COPERNICUS,  Nicholas,  or  rather  Copernick,  in 
Biography,  the  celebrated  aflronomer,  was  born  at  Thorn  in 
Piuffia,  near  the  Old  Gate,  on  the  19th  of  February,  1473? 
in  a houfe  which  was  ftill  extant  in  1797,  and  (hewn  to 
ilrangers  as  one  of  the  greateft  curiofities  of  that  town.  His 
father  was  a furgeon  ; his  mother’s  brother,  Lucas  Waive- 
Irodt,  or,  as  he  is  fometimes  called,  Waijfelrndt  Von  Aiten , 
was,  fome  years  after  young  Copernicus’s  birth,  railed  to 
the  dignity  of  bilhop  of  Ermeland,  in  Latin,  Epifcopus 
Varmienfis:  which  circumftance  has  betrayed  moil  of  the 
Englifh  biographers  into  a lingular  miftake.  They  make 
Copernicus  canon  of  Worms,  in  the  Couth  of  Germany,  in- 
ftead  of  Frauenburg  in  Pruffia,  which  is  the  fee  of  the  bilhops 
of  Ermeland. 

Copernicus  received  his  firft  inftru&ions  in  the  grammar 
ichool  of  his  native  city,  from  whence  he  was  fent  to  ftudy 
phyfic  at  the  univerfity  of  Cracow,  where  he  gained  the 
academical  honour  of  a doctor’s  diploma.  But  he  never 
pradifed  as  a phyficiah,  though  he  readily  gave  his  advice, 
and  his  medicines,  without  any  fee,  to  thofe  friends  who 
confulted  him.  Mathematics  were  his  favourite  ftudy  : and 
he  took  particular  delight  in  the  ftudy  of  perfpeftive  ; and 
this  induced  him  to  acqmre  the  art  of  painting,  in  which  he 
is  faid  to  have  excelled.  From  the  inftant  he  had  heard 
Albert  Brudzevius’s  mathematical  lectures  at  Cracow,  he 
was  fired  with  the  noble  ardour  of  emulating  the  two  greateft 
mathematicians  of  his  time,  George  Purbach,  an  Auftrian, 
and  John  Regiomontanus,  a native  of  Konigfberg,  in  the 
Newmark  of  Brandenburg.  To  accomplifh  this  arduous 
defign,  he  went  to  Italy,  and  was  at  firft  the  pupil,  but 
foon  became  the  friend  and  affiftant,  of  Dominicus  Maria, 
oi  Ferrara,  who  was  then  teaching  mathematics  at  Bologna, 
and  whole  hypothefis  about  the  variability  of  the  axis  of  the 
globe,  by  exciting  umverlal  attention,  gave  Copernicus  the 
fnft  ideas  of  the  motion  of  the  earth.  At  Bologna,  in  the 
ye-n  1497,  wOpernicus  firft  obferved  the  occupation  of  Pali- 
litiurn  by  the  moon. 


He  left  Bologna  to  teach,  mathematics  at  Rome,  where 
he  obferved  an  eclipfe  of  the  moon  in  the  year  1500  ; and 
fuch  was  his  dawning  celebrity,  that,  even  after  his  return 
to  Pruffia,  he  was  confulted  by  the  clergy  of  Rome,  in  the 
year  1516,  respecting  the  improvement  of  the  calendar.  In 
the  mean  time  his  uncle,  the  bilhop  of  Ermeland,  had  made 
him  a canon  of  the  chapter  of  Frauenburg  ; and  the  town  of 
Thorn  had  named  him  to  the  archdeaconry  of  the  church  of 
St.  John  : yet  he  feldom  lived  in  his  native  city,  but  made 
Frauenburg  his  principal  refidence.  Zealoufly  attached  to 
t’ne.tenets  of  his  church,  he  fulfilled  the  duties  of  his  clerical 
offices  with  punctual  care.  The  glorious  Reformation, 
which  he  witneffed,  had  no  influence  on  his  religious  opi- 
nions : his  mind  purfutd  a different  tra£t.  Drawing  and 
painting,  the  ftudy  of  perfptdlive,  and  the  making  of  mathe- 
matical inftruments,  filled  his  leifure  hours  ; and  befides  hi3 
regular  avocations,  the  conftrudtion  of  fome  aqueducts  ab- 
forbed  his  time.  That  which  feeds  the  mill  of  Graudentz 
with  water  has  been  completely  preferved  ; of  another, 
which  fupplied  the  hill  of  Frauenburg,  on  which  the  canons 
refule,  nothing  remains  but  the  tower  on  the  banks  of  the 
Paffarge,  to  the  top  of  which  he  raifed  the  waters  of  that 
river,  and  which  exhibits  ftiil  the  following  infeription  : 

“ Hie  patiuntur  aquee  furfum  properare  coadls, 

Ne  careat  fitiens  Incola  montis  ope, 

Quod  natura  negat  tribuit  Copernicus  arte, 

Unum  pro  cundtis  Fama  loquatur  opus.” 

"Whenever  the  bilhop  was  abient,  Copernicus  was  en- 
trufted  with  the  government  cf  the  diocefe ; and  after  the 
death  of  two  prelates,  he  was  appointed  genera!  vicar  during 
the  vacancy.  He  was  alfo  frequently  deputed  to  the  pro- 
vincial diets.  Nothing,  however,  could  divert  him  from  his 
original  purpofe.  He  applied  his  (lores  of  mathematical  know- 
ledge to  the  improvement  of  aftronomy.  The  garret  of  his 
houfe  at  Frauenburg,  which  is  ftill  Ihewn,  and  the  fteeple  of 
the  cathedra],  were  his  obfervatories.  The  epicycles  and  ec- 
centrics of  Ptolemy  embarraffed  and  perplexed  him  ; but  the 
hypothefis  of  the  earth  being  the  motionlefs  centre  of  the 
univerfe,  was  generally  received : it  had  been  adopted  by 
Plato  and  Ariftotle,  whofe  authority  was  confidered  para- 
mount to  that  of  the  bible  ; and  Jolhua’s  command  to  the 
fun  and  moon  confirmed  it.  To  attack  this  fyftem  was  in- 
curring the  imputation  of  herefy  ; and  it  required  no  ordinary 
courage  to  advance  an  opinion,  for  which  Galileo  fuffered  a 
century  after. 

In  this  perplexity,  Copernicus  affiduoufly  fearched  the 
lore  of  antiquity.  He  found  that  the  Egyptians  taught  the 
revolution  of  Mercury  and  Venus  about  the  fun  ; that  Apol- 
lonius and  Pergseus  had  affigned  the  fame  motion  to  Mars, 
Jupiter,  and  Saturn  ; that,  according  to  his  difciples,  Nice- 
tas and  Heraclides,  Pythagoras,  whofe  learning  was  derived 
from  the  Egyptians,  afferted  the  earth’s  motion  round  its 
own  axis ; and  that  Ariftarchus  and  Philolaus  went  ftill 
farther,  and  maintained  that  the  earth  did  not  only  move 
about  its  axis,  but  employed  twelve  months  in  revolving 
round  the  fun. 

On  thefe  foundations  Copernicus  raifed  a ftruflure,  of 
which  his  intenfe  and  acute  ftudy  furnifhed  him  with  the  mod 
corredl  mathematical  evidence.  According  to  his  fyftem, 
the  fun  occupies  the  centre  of  the  univerfe  ; the  planets,  in 
their  motion  round  him,  deferibe  ellipfes  proportioned  to 
their  fize ; Mercury  moves  round  the  fun  within  three 
months,  Venus  within  eight,  the  earth  within  twelve,  and 
within  four-and-twenty  hours  it  revolves  round  its  own  axis ; 
the  moon  is  a fstellite  of  the  earth,  about  which  fhe  turns 
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thirteen  times  in  a year;  Mars  takes  two,  Jupiter  almoft 
twelve,  arid  Saturn  nearly  thirty,  years  to  move  about  the 
fun. 

It  was  in  the  year  1530  that  Copernicus  laid  the  laft  hand 
to  his  fyftem,  which  he  had  begun  to  form  about  the  year 
1^07  ; but  he  had  not  yet  ventured  to  launch  it  into  the 
learned  world,  when  its  fame  reached  the  bifhop  of  Capoua, 
cardinal  Nicholas  Schonberg,  who,  in  1534,  by  a letter 
which  does  honour  to  his  fentiments,  invited  Copernicus  to 
publilh  his  new  fyftem.  Other  great  men,  particularly  Tin- 
demann  Giefe,  bifhop  of  Culm,  affailed  him  with  their  in- 
treaties to  the  fame  purpofe.  But  his  modefty  was  full  re- 
filling their  preffing  application,  when  Rheticus,  profeffor  of 
mathematics  at  Wittenberg,  excited  by  an  ardent  third;  of 
learning,  refigned  his  chair,  and  vifited  Copernicus  at  Frau- 
enburg,  in  the  year  1539.  To  him  Copernicus  at  laft 
trufted  his  work,  which,  in  1543,  was  printed  at  Marien- 
burg,  at  the  expence  of  cardinal  Schonberg,  under  the  title 
of  “ Nicolai  Copernici  de  Revolutionibus  Orbium  Coeleftium, 
Libri  vi.”  But  he  did  not  live  to  read  his  book  in  print. 
A copy  of  it  reached  him  only  a few  hours  before  his  death, 
wh'ch  happened  at  Frauenburg,  on  the  22d  of  May,  1543, 
three  months  and  three  days  after  he  had  entered  the  feventy- 
fi’ft  year  of  his  age.  He  was  probably  buried  at  the  foot 
of  the  altar  before  which  he  ufed  to  celebrate  mafs  • for,  38 
years  after  his  death,  Cromerus,  bifhop  of  Ermeiand,  caufed 
the  fjllowing  infeription  to  be  placed  on  his  tomb-icone, 
which  is  now  fhewn  in  the  chapter’s  room  : 

D.  O.  M. 

R.  D.  Nicolai  Copernico  Torunenfi, 

Artium  et  Medieinae  Doftori,  Canonico  Varmienfl, 
Prasftanti  Aftrologo  et  ejus  Dilciplinae  inftauratori, 
Martinus  Cromerus  Epifcopus  Varmienfis, 

Honoris  et  ad  Pofteritatem  Memorise  Caufa  pofuit, 
MDLXXXI. 

Others  pretend  that  Copernicus,  having  requefted  to  be 
interred  near  his  relations,  was  buried  at  Thorn,  in  the 
church  of  St.  John,  where  he  is  reprefented  in  his  canonical 
drefs,  kneeling  before  a crucifix,  and  a globe  on  his  fide, 
with  this  infeription  : 

“ Non  parem  Pauli  gratiam  requiro, 

Veniam  Patri  rnque  pofeo.  fed  quam 
In  crucis  ligr.o  dederas  Latroni,  fedulus  oro.” 

Nicolai  Copernico  Thorunienfi  abfolutae  fubtilitatis  mathe- 
matico,  ne  tanti  viri,  apud  exteros  ceieber,  in  fua  patria 
periret  memoria  hoc  monumentum  pofitum.  Mort.  Varmise 
in  fuo  Canonicatu,  anno  1543,  die  4,  setatis  LXXIII. 

This  painting  was  renovated,  in  the  year  1733,  by  a 
poftmafter  of  Thorn,  named  Rubinkowfki.  A print  of  it 
may  be  feen  in  Hartknock’s  Ancient  and  Modern  Prufiia. 

It  is  fuppofed  that  Copernicus’s  rpanuferipts  were  de- 
polited  at  Braunfoerg,  in  the  Jefuits’  library,  with  the 
books  of  which  they  may  have  been  removed  to  Sweden  by 
Charles  XI.  Whether  they  be  fb.ll  extant  in  that  country 
is  uncertain.  Ludwig  von  Baczko’s  Kleine  Schriften, 
1797,  vol.  ii.  p.  135.  Gaffendi  Opera,  vol.  v.  p.  459. 
Bernoulli’s  Travels,  vol.  iii.  p.  18. 

See  the  order  and  difpofition  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  as  laid 
down  by  him,  compared  with  thofe  in  the  other  fyftems, 
under  the  head  System. 

This  fyftem  has  been  efta’olifhed  by  new  arguments  ad- 
vanced by  Kepler,  Galileo,  and  Newton,  in  every  fucceeding 
age  ; and  notwith landing  the  oppofition  it  met  with,  from 
the  prejudices  of  fenfe  againft  the  earth’s  motion,  the  au- 


thority of  Ariftotle  in  the  fchools,  the  threats  of  ignorant 
bigots,  and  the  terror  of  the  inquifition,  it  has  generally 
prevailed.  Galileo,  after  having  demonftrated  the  motion 
of  the  earth,  was  obliged,  by  the  rancour  of  the  Jefuits,  to 
go  to  Rome,  and  there  folemnly  renounce  it.  Befides 
which  cruel  treatment,  he  was  condemned  to  a year’s  im- 
prifonment  in  the  inquifition,  and  the  penance  of  repeating 
daily  fome  penitential  pfalms.  As  a fpecimen  of  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Romifh  church  in  oppofition  to  this  fyftem,  we 
fhall  only  tranferibe  the  declaration  of  the  excellent  com- 
mentators, Le  Seur  and  Jacquier,  on  the  Principia,  pre- 
fixed to  the  third  volume.  “ Newtonus  in  hoc  tertio  iibr© 
telluris  motae  hypothefim  affnmit.  Autoris  propofitiones 
aiiter  explicari  non  poterant,  nifi  eadem  quoque  fadla  hypo- 
thefi.  Hinc  alienam  coadli  fumus  gerere  perfonam.  Caece- 
rum  latisa  fummis  pontificibus  contra  telluris  motum  decreti* 
r.os  obfequi  profitemur.” 

Copernicus  is  the  name  of  an  aftronomical  inftru- 
ment,  contrived  by  Mr.  Whifton,  for  the  calculation  and 
exhibition  of  eclipfes,  and  of  the  motions  of  the  planets, 
both  the  primary  and  fecondary  ones,  &c. 

It  was  fo  called  by  the  inventor,  as  being  conftrmfted  on  the 
Copernican  fyftem ; or  as  reprefenting  the  heavenly  bodies 
agreeable  to  it..  It  confifts  of  feveral  concentrical  circles 
of  wood  ; upon  which  are  inferibed  numbers,  transferred 
hither  from  the  aftronomical  tables : by  the  various  difpo- 
fitions  of  thefe  circles,  which  are  made  fo  as  to  fiide  within 
each  other,  queftiona  are  folved  ; and  thus  long  calculations 
are  faved,  and  the  work  of  many  hours  brought  into  a few 
minutes. 

For  the  exhibition  of  eclipfes  there  is  a peculiar  appa- 
ratus,  confiding  of  a terreftrial  globe,  io  difpofed,  as  that, 
being  turned  round  its  axis,  the  light  of  the  fun,  or  a can- 
dle, is  projefted  through  a glafs  plane,  marked  out  into 
concentric  circles,  exprefiing  digits  of  the  eciipfe  : and 
thus  is  the  path  of  the  eciipfe,  with  its  degree  or  quan- 
tity in  any  part  of  its  path,  agreeably  and  accurately  re- 
prefented. 

Thfe  inftrument  not  being  very  common,  a particular  de- 
feription  would  be  fuperfluous.  The  author  of  it  has  writ- 
ten a book  to  explain  it. 

COPHANTA,  in  y incient  Geography,  a port  of  Car- 
mania. 

COPHANTUS,  a mountain  of  Afia,  placed  by  Pliny 
in  Ba6lriana. 

COPHENES,  a river  of  India,  which  ran  between 
Alexandria,  and  the  fir  ft  feene  of  the  military  operations  of 
Alexander,  and  which,  as  major  Rennell  conjectures,  oc- 
curred pretty  early  in  his  march.  In  Alexander's  arrange- 
ment of  boundaries,  the  river  Cophenes  was  the  eaftern  li- 
mit of  the  province  of  Paropamifus,  of  which  Alexandria 
was  regarded  as  the  capital ; and  that  province,  according 
to  the  ideas  of  Ptolemy,  lay  between  thofe  which  the  mo- 
derns name  Korafan  and  Cabul.  The  major  therefore  con- 
cludes, with  fome  degree  of  confidence,  that  the  river 
“ Cow”  of  the  Turkilh  geography,  and  the  “ Cow-mull’3’ 
of  Baber,  which  paftes  by  Nughz,  and  whofe  principal 
branches  are  the  rivers  of  Ghizni  and  Gurdaiz,  is  the  Co- 
phenes ; and  that  we  muft  look  for  Alexandria  in  the  quar- 
ter of  Bamian,  though  it  is  not  poffible  to  afiign  its  particu- 
lar fituation.  At  all  events,  the  proximity  of  Alexandria 
to  the  northern  mountains,  a fa£t  which  Arrian  impreffes 
very  ftrongly,  renders  it  an  impoffible  cafe,  that  Alexandria 
and  Canaahar  can  be  one  and  the  fame  place.  Leaving 
Alexandria,  at  the  foot  of  Caucafus,  Alexander  came  to 
the  river  Cophenes,  and  paffed  it  in  the  higher  part  of  its 
courfe.  From  Couhenes,  Hepheftion  and  Perdiccas*  with 
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a ft vo tig  detachment,  were  fent  into  the  country  of  Pence- 
footis  (Arrian)  or  Pcucolaitis  (Strabo)  near  the  Indus. 
Alexander  marched  from  the  banks  of  the  Cophenes  againft 
the  Afpii,  Thyraei,  and  Arafaci,  nations,  whofe  ikuations  and 
modern  names  are  unknown,  but  fuppofed  by  Rennell  to 
be  inferior  divifions  of  the  modern  Cabul,  and  iituated  be- 
tween the  rivers  of  Ghizni  and  Cabul,  at  the  height  of 
Irjab  and  Dukkah.  In  his  march  to  Arigceus,  Alexander 
croffed  two  rivers,  the  “ Choe”  and  “ Euafpia,”  and  de- 
feating the  Afpians  in  a pitched  battle,  near  the  latter, 
palTed  through  the  territories  of  the  Gurasi,  and  crolfed  the 
river  of  the  fame  name  (fee  Gureus.)  The  Choe  and 
Euafpia  may  be  two  of  the  nine  rivers  of  the  Lumghanat.  It 
is  very  difficult  to  determine  the  length  of  Alexander’s  march 
from  the  Cophenes  to  the  Gureus ; but  it  might  poffibly  be 
100  road  miles.  As  Alexander  bad  croffed  the  Indus,  proba-* 
bly  at  Attock,  when  he  came  to  the  bridge  (which  was  com- 
pleted before  his  arrival),  he  made  an  excurfion  by  land  into 
the  country  adjacent  to  the  weftern  bank  of  the  Indus,  in 
order  to  view  the  city  of  Nyfa  (fuppofed  by  M.  d’Anville  to 
be  Nughz,  or  Nagaz,  the  Nagara,  or  Dionyfiopolis  of 
Ptolemy)  ; and  he  is  then  faid  to  have  entered  the  country, 
that  lay  between  the  two  rivers,  Cophenes  and  Indus.  Ad- 
mitting that  the  Cophenes  is  the  river  that  runs  by  Nughz, 
and  falls  into  the  Indus,  30  or  35  miles  below  the  city  of 
Attock,  and  as  the  river  Cabul  joins  the  Indus  in  front  of 
the  city  of  Attock,  it  is  clear  that,  till  he  came  oppolite  to 
that  city,  he  could  not  be  between  the  Cophenes  and  Indus. 
And  if  it  be  faid,  that  the  Cabul  river  was  the  Cophenes, 
he  had  all  along  been  between  the  Cophenes  and  Indus ; 
and  Arrian’s  words  could  have  no  meaning.  Upon  the 
whole  we  may  conclude  that  the  ancient  Cophenes  was  the 
fame  with  the  modern  Cow,  which  fee.  Rennell’s  Memoir, 
p.  170,  &c. 

COPKOS,  a place  of  Greece,  in  Attica,  fituated  before 
Piraea. 

COPHOSIS,  in  Medical  Writers , is  ufed  for  deafnefs, 
whether  beginning,  or  perfedt,  or  from  what  caufe  fo- 
ever. 

The  word  is  derived  from  xopeu,  I am  deaf. 

COPHRANTA,  or  Cophanta,  an  ancient  town  of 
Afia,  in  Carmania.  Ptolemy. 

COPHbIS,  Samuel,  in  Biography , a learned  Jewilh 
Rabbi  of  Spain  in  the  eleventh  century,  was  a native  of 
Cordova,  and  publifhed  a commentary  on  the  Pentateuch, 
the  manufcript  of  which  is  ftill  extant  in  the  Vatican  library. 
Thofe  who  have  examined  it  commend  it  as  an  excellent 
work,  except  that  it  too  much  abounds  with  allegories. 
The  author  died  A.D.  1034. 

COPHTI,  Cophts,  or  Copts,  a name  given  to  the 
Chriftians  of  Egypt ; who  are  of  the  fed  of  Jacobites. 

They  derive  the  latter  appellation  from  the  learned  jaco- 
bus Zanzalu,  bifhop  of  Edefla,  who,  when  the  Coptic  party 
had  funk  in  number  and  credit,  appeared  in  defence  of  the 
Monophyfite  do&rine ; and  by  his  writings,  as  well  as  inde- 
fatigable travels  through  moft  parts  of  the  Eaft,  fucceeded 
to  iuch  a degree  in  reviving  and  difieminating  it,  that  he 
hath  been  1 everenced  and  efteemed  by  the  whole  fcdt,  which, 
fiom  tefpedt  to  him  have  alfumed  the  name  of  Jacobites  : 
though  the  other  Chriftians,  as  well  as  the  Turks,  call  them 
by  their  old  name  Copts.  By  way  of  contempt  fome  have 
called  them  ‘‘  Kufti”  or  Girdlers,  thus  intimating  that 
they  aie  Chriftians  only  from  the  girdle  upwards,  but  bear 
the  fear  of  J udaifm  below  it. 

1 he  critics  are  extremely  divided  about  the  origin  and 
orthography  of  the  word  : fome  write  it  Gophti,  others 
l jephtitts / Cophlita , Copts > Sec.  Scaliger  derives  the  name 
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from  Coptos,  an  anciently  celebrated  town  of  Egypt,  the 
metropolis  of  the  Thebaid,  whither  they  retired  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  Greeks.  Kircher  refutes  this  opinion,  and 
maintains,  that  the  word  originally  fignifies  cut  and  circum- 
fcriled ; and  was  given  thefe  people  by  the  Mahometans,, 
by  way  of  reproach,  becaufe  of  their  practice  of  circum- 
ciftng : but  P.  Sollitr,  another  Jefuit,  refutes  this  opinion. 
Scaliger  afterwards  changed  his  opinion,  and  derived  the 
word  from  Aryurr©-,  the  ancient  name  of  Egypt,  by  re- 
trenching the  firft  fy liable  ; but  this  opinion,  too,  P.  Sollier 
difputes.  Volney,  concurring  in  opinion  with  Scaliger,  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  Arabic  term  Kobti,  a Copt,  feems  to  be  an 
evident  abbreviation  cf  the  Greek  word  Bi-goupti-os,  an 
Egyptian  ; for  the  y was  pronounced  ou  among  the  an- 
cient Greeks  ; and  the  Arabs,  having  neither  p nor  £ before 
a,  0,  u,  always  fubftitute  for  thofe  letters  h and  h.  John 
de  Leo  and  others  fay,  that  the  Egyptians  anciently  called 
their  country  Elchibth , or  Cihth,  from  Cibth  their  firft  king, 
whence  Cophtite,  See.  others  fay  from  Cobtim  fecond  king 
of  Egypt.  Vanfleb  derives  the  word  Copht  from  Copt,  fou 
of  Mifraim,  grandfon  of  Noah.  All  thefe  etymologies  P. 
Sollier  rejects,  on  this  principle,  that  were  they  true,  the 
Egyptians  ought  all  equally  to  be  called  Cophti ; whereas, 
in  effedt,  none  but  the  Chriftians,  and  among  thofe  none  but 
the  Jacobites,  bear  the  name ; the  Melchites  not  being 
comprehended  under  it.  Hence  he  choofes  to  derive  the 
word  from  the  name  Jacobite , by  retrenching  the  firft;  fylla- 
ble  ; whence  Cobite , Cobea,  Copta,  and  Cophta. 

Several  families  of  thefe  Copts  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Delta ; but  the  greateft  number  inhabit  the  Said,  where 
they  in  fome  places  occupy  whole  villages.  Both  hiftory 
and  tradition  atteft  their  defeent  from  the  people  who  were 
conquered  by  the  Arabs,  that  is,  from  that  mixture  of  Egyp- 
tians, Perfians,  and,  above  all,  Greeks,  who,  under  the 
Ptolemies  and  the  Conftantines  were  fo  long  in  pofieflion  of 
Egypt.  Their  name,  according  to  the  etymology  given  of 
it  by  Scaliger  and  by  Volney, -feems  to  indicate  that  they  are 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  Egyptians;  and  this  is  the  more 
probable,  fince  we  find  them  in  the  Said  before  the  time  of 
Dioclefian  ; and  it  is  certain  the  Greeks  were  lefs  numerous 
in  the  Said  than  in  the  Delta.  This  opinion  of  their  origin 
is  rendered  (till  more  probable,  by  considering  the  diftin- 
guifhing  features  of  this  race  of  people ; and  they  are  found 
to  be  all  charadterifed  by  a fort  of  yellowifh  dufky  complexion, 
which  is  neither]  Grecian  nor  Arabian  ; they  have  all  a 
puffed  vifage,  fwoln  eyes,  flat  nofes,  and  thick  lips,  or,  in 
fhort,  the  exadf  countenance  of  a Mulatto.  Volney,  when 
he  faw  the  figure  of  the  fphynx,  and  obferved  its  features  to 
be  precifely  thofe  of  a negro,  recolledted  the  remarkable 
paffage  of  Herodotus,  in  which  he  fays,  (iib.  ii.)  “ For  my 
part,  I believe  the  Colchi  to  be  a colony  of  Egyptians, 
becaufe,  like  them,  they  have  black  fkins  and  frizzled  hair.” 
Hence  he  concludes,  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  were  real 
negroes,  of  the  fame  fpecies  with  all  the  natives  of  Africa  ; 
and  though,  as  we  might  naturally  expedl,  after  mixing  for 
fo  many  ages  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  they  have  loft 
the  intcnlity  of  their  firft  colour,  yet  they  Hill  retain 
flrong  marks  of  their  original  conformation.  “ How  are 
we  altonifhed,”  fays  Volney,  “ when  we  behold  the  pre- 
fent  barbarifm  and  ignorance  of  the  Copts,  defeended  from 
the  profound  genius  of  the  Egyptians,  and  the  brilliant 
imagination  of  the  Greeks  ; when  we  refled!  that  to  the  race 
of  negroes,  at  prefent  our  Haves,  and  the  objedfs  of  our  ex- 
treme contempt,  we  owe  our  arts,  fciences,  and  even  the 
very  ufe  of  fpeech ; and  when  we  recoiled!  that,  in  the 
midft  of  thofe  nations  who  call  themfelves  the  friends  of  li- 
berty and  humanity,  the  moft  barbarous  of  flaveries  is  juf- 
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tilled;  and  that  it  is  even  a problem,  whether  the  under. 
Handing  of  negroes  be  of  the  fame  fpecies  with  that  of  white 
men  !”  The  language  formerly  fpoken  by  the  Copts  furnifhes 
another  argument  in  favour  of  the  origin  above  aferibed  to 
them.  On  the  one  hand  the  form  of  their  letters,  and  the 
greater  part  of  their  words,  demonftrate  that  the  Greek 
nation,  during  the  thoufand  years  it  continued  in  Egypt, 
has  left  deep  marks  of  its  influence  ; but,  on  the  other,  the 
Cophtic  alphabet  has  five  letters,  and  the  language  a number 
of  words,  which  are  to  be  conlidered  as  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  Egyptian.  Thefe,  when  critically  examined,  have  a 
fenfible  analogy  with  the  dialeft  s of  the  ancient  neighbouring 
nations,  fuel)  as  the  Arabs,  Ethiopians,  Syrians,  and  even 
thofe  who  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates ; nor  can 
it  be  doubted  that  alt  thefe  languages  are  derived  from  one 
common  flock.  For  upwards  of  three  centuries,  that  of 
the  Copts  has  fallen  into  difufe . The  Arabs,  difdaining  the 
language  of  the  nations  they  fubdued,  impofedon  them,  to- 
gether with  their  yoke,  the  needfity  of  learning  that  of 
their  conquerors.  This  obligation  became  even  a law, 
when,  about  the  end  of  the  firlt  century  of  the  Hegira,  the 
Caliph  Waled  I.  prohibited  the  Greek  tongue  throughout 
his  whole  empire.  From  that  time  the  Arabic  became 
univerfal ; and  the  other  languages,  confined  to  books,  fub- 
fifted  orilv  for  the  learned,  who  neglefrted  them.  Such  has 
been  the  fate  of  the  Cophtic.  The  priefts  and  monks  no 
longer  underftand  it,  in  their  feriptures  and  books  of  devo- 
tion in  which  alone  it  exifls. 

Mr.  Browne,  a late  traveller  in  A.fric»,  (p.  7 r .)  does  hot 
admit  this  hypotheiis  of  Volney  ; for  he  obferves,  that  the 
Copts,  or  original  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  have  no  refem- 
blance  of  the  negro  features  or  form  ; though  they  have 
fome  peculiarities  of  feature  common  to  them  all.  Their 
hair  and  eyes  are  of  a dark  hue,  and  the  former  is  often 
curled  ; but  not  in  a greattr  degree  than  is  occafionally  feen 
among  Europeans.  The  nofe  is  often  aquiline  ; and  though 
the  lips  be  fometimes  thick,  they  are  by  no  means  gene- 
rally fo  ; and  on  the  whole,  a llrong  refemblance  may  be 
traced  between  the  form  of  vifage  in  the  modern  Copts, 
and  that  prefented  in  the  ancient  monuments,  paintings,  and 
ftatues.  Their  complexion,  like  that  of  the  Arabs,  is  of 
a bulky  brown  ; it  is  reprefented  of  the  fame  colour  in  the 
paintings,  feen  by  Mr.  Browne  in  the  tombs  of  Thebes. 
The  Coptic  women  have  interefting  features,  large  black 
eyes,  and  a genteel  form. 

The  Copts  differ  from  the  Arabs  by  their  religion, 
which  is  Chriftianity,  and  which  they  embraced  at  an  early 
period  ; but  they  are  again  diftinft  from  other  Chriftians  by 
their  opinions,  which  are  thofe  of  the  Eutychians  or  Mono- 
phyfites.  Their  adherence  to  thefe  opinions  has  expofed 
them  to  the  perfecution  of  the  other  Greeks,  and  thus 
they  are  rendered  irreconcileable  enemies.  When  the 
Arabs  conquered  the  country,  they  took  advantage  of 
thefe  animalities,  to  enfeeble  them  both.  The  Copts,  how- 
ever,  have  at  length  expelled  their  rivals  ; and  as  they 
have  been  always  intimately  acquainted  with  the  interior  of 
the  country,  they  are  become  the  depofitarirs  of  the  re- 
gillevs  of  the  lands  and  tribes.  Under  the  name  of  “ Writ- 
ers,” they  are  at  Cairo  the  intendants,  iecretaries,  and  col- 
leclors  of  government.  Thefe  writers,  defpiled  by  the 
Turks  whom  they  ferve,  and  hated  by  the  peafants 
whom  they  opprefs,  form  a kind  of  feparate  clafs,  the  head 
of  wh'ch  is  the  writer  to  '.he  principal  Bey.  Fie  difpofes  of 
all  employments  in  that  department,  which,  according  to 
the  fpirit  of  the  Turkifh  government,  lie  bellow's  on  the 
bell  bidder. 

The  Copts  endured  many  feverities,  and  were  reduced 
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to  extreme  poverty  and  diflrefs  by  the  intolerance  and  per. 
fecution  of  the  Greeks;  but  when  Amrou  invaded  Egvpt, 
A.  D.  <5.3 S,  the  Copts  availed  themfelves  of  the  opportu- 
nity which  was  afforded  by  their  voluntary  fubmiifion  to 
the  conqueror  for  retaliation  on  their  pcrfecutors.  The 
Saracens  were  received  by  them  as  the  deliverers  of 
the  Jacobite  church  ; and  during  the  iiege  of  Memphis  a 
fecret  and  efiedlual  treaty  was  opened  between  a victorious 
army  and  a people  reduced  to  the  molt  abje£l  diltrefs  and 
bondage.  “ The  Greeks,”  faid  Mokawkas,  a rich  and 
noble  Egyptian,  connected  with  the  Coptic  feci,  in  his 
fir  ft.  conference  with  Amrou,  “ are  determined  to  abide 
the  determination  of  the  fword  ; but  with  the  Greeks 
I defire  no  communion,  either  in  this  world  or  in  the 
next  ; and  I abjure  for  ever  the  Byzantine  tyrant,  his  fv- 
nod  of  Chalcedon,  and  his  Melchite  flaves.  For  myfclf 
and  my  brethien,  we  are  refolved  to  live  and  die  in  the 
protefiion  of  the  gofpel  and  unity  of  Chriftians.  It  is  im- 
poffible  for  us  to  embrace  the  revelations  of  your  prophet  ; 
but  we  are  deiirous  of  peace,  and  cheerfully  fubmit  to  pay 
tribute  and  obedience  to  his  temporal  fuccelTors.” 

The  tribute  was  afeertained  at  two  pieces  of  gold  for 
the  head  of  every  Chriltian;  but  old  men,  monks,  women, 
and  children,  of  both  fexes,  under  16  years  of  age,  were 
exempted  from  this  perfonal  ailefiment  ; the  Copts  above 
and  below  Memphis  fwore  allegiance  to  the  caliph,  and 
promifed  an  hofpitable  entertainment  of  shree  days  to  every 
muflulman  who  fiiould  travel  through  their  country.  By 
this  charter  of  fecurity,  the  Copts  obtained  a triumph  over 
their  enemies,  and  the  faered  edifices,  with  the  patrimony 
of  the  church,  were  rellored  to  the  national  communion  of 
the  Jacobites,  who  enjoyed  without  moderation  the  moment 
of  triumph  and  revenge.  From  the  luperiority  thus  ac- 
quired, and  the  conduct  by  which  it  was  obtained,  and  by 
which  it  was  fucceeded,  proceeded  that  permanent  and  in- 
vincible animofity,  which  hath  fubfilled  between  the  Copts 
and  the  Greeks  ever  iinre  their  fubjedtion  to  the  Turks  ; 
and  which  the  Roniilh  mifiionaries  have  endeavoured  to 
terminate,  by  ufing  every  nvtnod  likely  to  reconcile  both 
thefe  ftdls  to  the  church  of  Rome.  la  the  17th  century 
attempts  were  made  far  uniting  the  Mono.phy fites  of  Alia 
with  the  Romifh  church,  and  they  were  attended  with  a 
partial  and  temporary  fuccefs  ; but  the  African  Monophy- 
fites,  and  more  efpeciahy  the  Copts,  notwithilar.ding  that 
poverty  and  ignorance  which  expofed  them  to  the  fedudtions 
offophiftry  andgain,  maintained  their  principles  with  firmnefs, 
and  made  an  obltinate  refill  mce  to  the  promifes,  prefents,  and 
attempts,  employed  h/  trie  papal  mifiionaries  to  bring  them 
under  the  Roman  yoke.  The  Copts,  ever  fince  the  Saracen 
conqueil  above-mentioned,  have  had  churches,  priefts, 
bilhops,  and  a patriarch,  who  fixed  his  feat  of  rdjdence  at 
Cairo,  when  that  city  became  the  capital.  In  their  worfhip 
they  blend  a number  of  fuperflitious  cufloms,  which  have 
been  tranfmitted  to  them  from  their  anceltors  and  which 
they  obftinatcly  retain.  In  other  refpedls,  fays  Savary 
(Letters  on  Egypt,  vol.  ii.)  the  Copts  are  gentle,  humane, 
and  hofpitable.  Paternal  tendernefs  and  filial  love  confti- 
tute  the  happinefs  0/  their  families.  They  honour  and 
cherifh  all  the  ties  of  blood.  The  internal  cffmmerce,  the 
art  of  hatching  chickens,  and  that  of  bringing  up  bees, 
form  slmoft  their  only  lcirnce.  They  often  acquire  conti- 
derable  wealth  in  the  management  ol  the  affairs  with  which 
they  are  entrulled,  but  they  are  never  allowed  to  enjoy 
the  fruit  of  their  labours  in  tranquillity.  The  Bey,  who  lees 
their  opulence,  ftrips  them  without  pity  ; — happy  if  they 
can  lecure  their  lives  by  the  facrifice  of  their  fortune. 
Thefe  vexations,  however,  never  excite  them  to  revolt. 
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Their  want  of  energy  keeps  them  chained  down  to  fervi- 
tude  and  mifery,  which  they  endure  without  murmuring. 
Mr.  Browne  reprefents  the  Copts  as  an  acute  and  ingenious 
people,  who  get  money  fteadily  without  odentation,  confi* 
dering,  that,  under  an  arbitrary  government,  obfcurity  is 
fafety.  In  their  temperament,  he  fays,  they  are  melancho- 
lic, but,  if  called  into  action,  induftrious  and  laborious. 
However,  they  are  fond  of  their  diftilled  liquors,  and  ra- 
ther licentious  in  their  amours.  They  are  zealous  in  their 
faith,  this  writer  adds,  and  their  ecclefiaftics  are  nu- 
merous. The  populous  city  of  Cairo,  as  we  have  faid, 
affords  a refidence,  or  rather  a ftielter,  for  their  indigent 
patriarch,  and  a remnant  of  io  (fome  fay  12  or  13)  bifhops  ; 
40  monaderies  have  furvived  the  depredations  of  the 
Arabs ; and  the  progrefs  of  fervitude  and  apoilacy  has 
reduced  the  Coptic  nation  to  the  defpicable  number  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty  thoufand  families  ; a race  of  illiterate 
beggars,  whole  only  confolation  is  derived  from  the  fupe* 
rior  wretchednefs  of  the  Greek  patriarch  and  his  diminu- 
tive congregation. 

The  Coptic  patriarch,  though  he  refides  at  Cairo,  takes 
his  title  from  Alexandria  ; and  the  body  of  the  inferior 
clergy,  whether  fecular  or  regular,  is  compofed  of  the 
orders  of  St.  Antony,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  Macarius,  who 
have  each  their  monaderies. 

Befides  the  orders  of  prie(f6,  deacons,  and  fubdeacons, 
the  Copts  have  likewife  archimandrites,  the  dignity  whereof 
t’.iey  confer  with  all  the  prayers  and  ceremonies  of  a drift 
ordination.  This  makes  a confiderable  difference  among 
the  prieds ; and  befides  the  rank  and  authority  it  gives 
them  with  regard  to  the  religious,  it  comprehends  the  de- 
gree and  funftions  of  archpriefts.  By  a cudom  of  about 
feven  hundred  years,  if  a pried  elected  bifiiop  be  not  al- 
ready archimandrite,  that  dignity  mud  be  conferred  on 
him  before  epifcopal  ordination. 

The  fecond  perfon  among  the  clergy,  after  the  pa- 
triarch, is  the  titular  patriarch  of  Jerufalem,  who  alfo  re- 
fides at  Cairo,  becaufe  of  the  few  Copts  at  Jerufalem  ; he 
is,  in  tffeft,  little  more  than  the  bifhop  of  Cairo  : only  he 
goes  to  Jerufalem  every  Eader,  and  vifits  fome  other 
places  in  Paledine  near  Egypt,  which  own  his  jurifaiftion. 

To  him  belongs  the  government  of  the  Coptic  church, 
during  the  vacancy  of  the  patriarchal  fee. 

To  be  ekfted  patriarch,  it  is  neceffary  the  perfon  have 
lived  all  his  life  in  continence  : it  is  he  confers  the  bifhop- 
rics.  To  be  elected  bifhop,  the  perfon  mud  be  in  the 
celibate ; or,  if  he  have  been  married,  it  mud  not  be  above 
once. 

The  prieds  and  inferior  miniders  are  allowed  to  be 
married  before  ordination  ; but  are  not  obliged  to  it,  as 
Ludolphus  erroneoudy  obferves.  They  have  a great  num- 
ber of  deacons,  and  even  confer  the  dignity  frequently  on 
children.  None  but  the  lowed  rank  among  the  people 
commence  ecclefiaftics ; whence  arifes  that  exceffive  igno- 
rance found  among  them  : yet  the  refpeft  of  the  laity 
towards  the  clergy  is  very  extraordinary.  Their  office 
is  longer  than  the  Roman  office,  and  never  changes  in  any 
thing  : they  have  three  liturgies,  which  they  vary  occa- 
fionaliy . 

The  monadic  life  is  in  great  edeem  among  the  Copts  j 
to  be  admitted  into  it,  there  is  always  required  the  con- 
tent of  the  bifiiop.  The  religious  Copts  make  a vow  of 
perpetual  chaftity  ; renounce  tiie  world,  and  live  with 
great  aufterity  in  deferts : they  are  obiiged  to  deep  in 
their  cloaths  and  their  girdle,  on  a mat  dretched  on  the 
ground;  and  to  pvodrate  themfelves  every  evening  a hun- 
dred and  fifty  times,  with  their  face  and  bread  on  the’  ground. 


They  are  all,  both  men  and  women,  of  the  lowed  clafs 
of  the  people  ; and  live  on  alms.  The  nunneries  are  pro- 
perly hofpitals  ; and  few  enter  but  widows  reduced  to 
beggary. 

The  prefent  habitation  of  the  Coptic  coenobites  is  fituated 
in  the  defert  of  Nitria,  called  alfo  after  the  name  of  a fa- 
mous faint  denominated  Macarius,  and  is  didinguifhed  by  the 
appellation  of  “ Zaidi  el  Baramous,”  and  called  by  the 
Arabs,  “ Kafr  Zaidi.”  It  is  an  enclofure  of  high  walls 
without  any  gate,  unlefs  that  name  fliould  be  given  to  a 
fmall  wicket,  which  is  opened  only  twice  or  thrice  in  the 
courfe  of  a year.  Perfons  entering  or  leaving  it  are 
hoided  up  and  lowered  down  by  means  of  a drong  rope  and 
a pulley.  The  building  is  entirely  conflrufted  of  foft  cal- 
careous dones,  feveral  of  which  contain  foffile  fhelis. 
Within  the  walls  there  is  a kind  of  fmall  fort,  furrounded 
by  ditches,  over  which  is  built  a drawbridge.  Here  the 
monks  retire,  when  the  Arabs  fucceed  in  forcing  the  outer 
walls.  In  this  little  fort  are  a church,  a cidern,  and  pro- 
vifions  ; in  ffiort,  every  thing  for  enabling  the  monks  to  fuf- 
tain  a long  fiege.  Here  they  alfo  keep  their  books,  written 
in  the  Coptic  language  ; which  they  cannot  on  any  confidera- 
tion  be  prevailed  on  to  part  with,  although  they  never  read 
them,  and  fuffer  them  to  lie  on  the  ground,  eaten  by  vermin 
and  covered  with  dull.  The  cells  of  the  monks  are  vaulted 
and  very  low,  and  are  indeed  no  better  than  a fort  of  dens, 
not  unfuitable  to  the  ignorant  and  flothful  wretches  who  ir- 
habit  them.  The  church  is  fimple  in  its  conftruftion,  and 
has  no  other  ornament  befides  a few  oftrich’s  eggs,  and  bad 
pictures  of  faints.  It  is  itnpoffible,  fays  Sonnini,  (Travels 
in  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  p.  354.)  to  give  an  idea  cf 
the  confufion  that  fometimes  prevails  in  their  church  : they 
often  know  not  what  they  are  to  fing  ; one  will  have  a par- 
ticular anthem  or  pfalm,  and  another  a different  one  : they 
then  difpute  and  come  to  blows ; in  the  mean  time  a third 
chaunts  a prayer,  which  is  followed  by  the  choir,  and  thus 
the  quarrel  terminates.  Their  finging  confids  of  Turkifh 
and  Arabic  airs,  accompanied  by  cymbals,  the  noife  of 
which,  mixed  with  their  fqualling  voices,  and  their  difeord- 
ant  mufic,  makes  the  church  re-echo  with  a medley  of 
jarring  founds.  The  priid  celebrates  mafs  with  water. 
They  confecrate  common  bread ; which  the  pried  cuts  in 
pieces  and  mixes  with  water,  which  is  likewife  confecrated. 
This  makes  a kind  of  foup,  of  which  he  eats  a few  fpoon- 
fuls  ; and  afterwards  adminiders  the  facrament,  alfo  with  a 
fpoon,  to  all  that  are  prefent.  After  the  communion  the 
pried  wafhes  his  hands,  and  danding  at  the  door  of  the 
chance],  extends  them  to  droke  the  face  of  every  one  who 
paffes.  During  mafs,  the  pried  alfo  bleffes  little  loaves 
which  are  didributed  at  the  clofe  of  the  fervice.  The 
pried;  who  celebrates  mafs  is  dreffed  in  a kind  of  white  fhirt, 
made  with  a cowl,  ar.d  covered  with  little  erodes.  During 
the  other  prayers,  he  only  wears  a large  fillet  of  white  linen, 
with  fimilar  little  croffes,  half  twided  round  his  head  in  the 
form  of  a turban,  with  the  two  ends  hanging  down  before 
and  behind.  In  this  convent  there  were  only  three  prieds 
and  fome  friars,  with  a fucceffion  of  perfons  who  come  hi- 
ther from  time  to  time  to  do  penance,  and  who  bring  the 
monks  the  means  of  fubfidence.  Their  fare  confids  of 
bread,  or  rather  bifeuit,  made  of  flour  of  lentils,  and  rice 
boiled  in  fait  and  water,  bad  cheefe,  and  a little  honey  ; and 
their  only  beverage  is  a brackifh  and  ill-taded  water.  Their 
fupplies  are  conveyed  to  them  from  the  alms  of  the  rich 
Copts  at  Cairo.  In  thefe  monaderies,  feveral  of  which  are 
found  in  this  defolate  country,  the  Coptic  travellers 
through  the  defert  are  fure  of  finding  neceffaries  for  thern- 
felves  and  their  horfes  ; which  they  obtain  by  ringing  a 
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fmall  bell,  the  cord  of  which  hangs  down  on  the 
out  fide. 

F.  Roderic  reduces  the  errors  and  opinions  of  the  Copts 
to  the  following  heads : i.  That  they  put  away  their  wives, 
and  efpoufe  others  while  the  firft  are  living.  2.  That  they 
have  feven  facraments ; viz.  baptifm,  the  eucharift,  con- 
firmation, ordination,  faith,  fading,  and  prayer.  3.  That 
they  deny  the  Holy  Spirit  to  proceed  from  the  Son.  4. 
That  they  only  allow  of  three  oecumenical  councils  ; that  of 
Nice,  Confiantinople,  and  Ephefus.  5.  That  they  only  allow 
of  one  nature,  will,  and  operation,  in  Jefus  Ohrid,  after  the 
union  of  the  humanity  with  the  divinity  : in  other  words, 
they  are  Monophylxtes,  Monothelites,  or  Eutychians.  Mr. 
Browne  ( ubi  fupra ) fays,  that  they  embrace  tranfubftantia- 
tion  ; in  which,  and  other  points,  the  Catholics  of  Cairo 
think  they  approach  their  faith  nearer  than  the  Greeks. 
As  to  their  errors  in  difcipline,  they  may  be  reduced,  1.  To 
the  pradtice  of  circumcifing  their  children  of  both  fexes  be- 
fore baptifm,  which  has  obtained  among  them  from  the 
twelfth  century.  2,  To  their  ordaining  deacons  at  five 
years  of  age.  3.  To  their  allowing  of  marriage  in  the  fe- 
cond  degree.  4.  To  their  forbearing  to  eat  blood  : to 
which  fome  add  their  belief  of  a baptifm  by  fire,  which 
they  confer  by  applying  a hot  iron  to  their  forehead  or 
cheeks. 

Others  palliate  thefe  errors,  and  fhew  that  many  of  them 
are  rather  abufes  of  particular  perfons,  than  dodtrines  of  the 
fedt.  This  feems  to  be  the  cafe  with  regard  to  their  poly- 
gamy, eating  of  blood,  marrying  in  the  fecond  degree,  and 
the  baptifm  of  fire:  as  for  circumcifion,  it  is  faid  not  to  be 
pradlifed  as  a ceremony  of  religion,  nor  as  of  any  divine  ap- 
pointment, but  merely  as  a cudom  which  they  derive  from 
the  Khmaelites ; and  which,  perhaps,  may  have  had  its 
origin  from  a view  to  health  and  decency  in  thofe  hot 
countries. 

The  Copts  have  adopted,  from  the  Mahometans,  the 
cudom  of  frequent  proftrations  during  divine  fervice  ; of 
ablution  after  the  coniugal  rites,  &c.  In  many  refpedts 
their  faith, _ difcipline,  and  worlhip,  rcfemble  thofe  of  the 
Abyffinians ; fee  that  article. 

The  Copts,  at  different  times,  have  made  feveral  re- 
unions with  the  Latins  ; but  always  in  appearance  only,  and 
under  fome  neceffity  of  their  affairs.  In  the  time  of  pope 
Paul  IV.,  a Syrian  was  difpatched  to  Rome  from  the  pa- 
triarch of  Alexandria,  with  letters  to  th?<p  pope  ; wherein  he 
acknowledged  his  authority,  and  promifed  obedience  3 de- 
firing a perfon  to  be  difpatched  to  Alexandria,  to  treat  about 
a re-union  of  his  church  to  that  of  Rome : purfuant  to 
which,  Pius  IV.,  fucceffor  to  Paul,  chofe  F.  Roderic,  a 
Jefuit,  whom  he  difpatched  in  i$6i,  in  quality  of  apodolical 
nuntio. 

But  the  Jefuit,  upon  a conference  with  two  Copts  deputed 
for  that  purpofe  by  the  patriarch,  was  made  to  know,  that 
the  titles  of  father  of  fathers,  pajlor  of  pafors,  and  mafer  of 
all  churches , which  the  patriarch  had  bellowed  on  the  pope 
in  his  letters,  were  no  more  than  mere  matters  of  civility 
and  compliment ; and  that  it  was  in  this  manner  the  patriarch 
ufed  to  write  to  his  friends : they  added,  that  fince  the  coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon,  and  the  edablifhment  of  feveral  patriarchs 
independent  of  one  another,  each  was  chief  and  mader  of  his 
own  church.  This  was  the  anfwer  the  patriarch  gave  the 
pope,  after  he  had  received  a fum  of  money  remitted  to  him 
from  Rome,  by  the  hands  of  the  Venetian  conful. 

COPHTIC,  or  Coptic,  the  language  of  the  Copts, 
the  ancient  language  of  the  Egyptians,  mixed  with  a great 
deal  of  Greek;  its  alphabet  being  manifedly  nothing  elfe 
but  Greek,  with  the  addition  of  fome  few  letters,  to  exprefs 
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founds,  which  the  Grecians  had  not,  and  which  probably 
came  to  be  ufed  in  Egypt  after  the  time  of  Alexander; 
though  we  know  that  the  Greek  language,  and  perhaps  alfo 
the  Greek  letters,  were  taught  there  long  before,  in  the 
reign  of  Pfammetichus.  Of  this  affinity  the  reader  may 
judge,  by  the  following  table  of  the  Cophtic  alphabet  : 


Figure. 

Name. 

Power. 

Figure. 

Name. 

Power. 

Alpha 

A. 

riu 

Pi 

P. 

Bita 

B.  V. 

pP 

Ro 

R. 

Gamma 

G. 

Cc 

Sima 

S. 

Xx 

Dalda 

D. 

Tt 

Tau 

T. 

Ge 

Ei 

E. 

Tt  ■ 

YpfilonY.  U. 

Ft> 

So 

S. 

<Pc|) 

Phi 

Ph. 

Zita 

z. 

.XX 

Chi 

Ch.  Grsec. 

Hr 

Hita 

I.JE. 

III  CO 

O 

O long. 

0e 

Thita 

Th. 

UJs 

Shei 

Sh. 

1 1 

Iauda 

I. 

4q 

Fei 

F. 

Rk 

Kappa 

K. 

Khei 

Kh. 

XX 

Lauda 

L. 

Hori 

Id. 

U.SJU  Mi 

M. 

Xx 

Janja 

J- 

Iirt 

Ni 

N. 

6'(T 

Sbima 

Sh. 

'r7-> 

Xi 

X. 

'Pf 

Dhei 

Dh. 

Oo 

O 

0 fiiort. 

*1% 

Epfi 

Pf. 

The  old  Cophtic,  which  Kircher  maintains  to  be  a mo- 
ther-tongue, and  independent  of  all  others,  had  been  much 
altered  by  the  Greek ; for  befides  that  it  has  borrowed  all 
its  characters  from  the  Greek,  with  a very  little  variation,  a 
great  number  of  the  words  are  pure  Greek. 

Voffius,  indeed,  afferts,  that  there  was  no  Cophtic  lan- 
guage till  after  Egypt  became  fubjedt  to  the  Arabs.  The 
language,  according  to  him,  is  a mixture  of  Greek  and 
Arabic : the  very  name  thereof  not  being  in  the  world  till 
after  the  Arabs  were  mailers  of  the  country.  But  this,  M. 
Simon  obferves,  proves  nothing ; except  that  what  was  an- 
ciently called  Egyptian,  has  fince  by  the  Arabs  been  called 
Cophtic,  by  a corruption  of  fpeech.  There  are,  it  is  true, 
Arabic  words  in  the  Cophtic  ; yet  this  by  no  means  proves 
but  that  there  was  a language  before  that  time,  either 
Cophtic  or  Egyptian.  Pietro  de  la  Valle  obferves,  that  the 
Copts  have  entirely  loft  their  ancient  tongue  ; that  it  is  now 
no  longer  underftood  among  them  ; that  they  have  nothing 
extant  therein  but  fome  facred  books ; and  that  they  ftill  fay 
mafs  in  it. 

All  their  other  books  have  been  tranflated  into  Arabic, 
which  is  their  vulgar  tongue;  and  this  has  occafioned  the 
originals  to  be  loft  : it  is  added,  that  they  rehearfe  the 
Epiltles  and  Gofpels  in  the  mafs,  twice  ; once  in  Arabic, 
and  once  in  Cophtic.  ' 

Indeed,  if  we  believe  F.  Vanll  b,  the  Copts  fay  the  mafs 
in  Arabic,  all  but  the  Epiltles  and  Gofpels,  which  they  re- 
hearfe both  in  that  and  Cophtic. 

It  Efficiently  appears,  that,  after  the  eonqueft  by  the 
Saracens,  the  ancient  language  fo  far  continued  to  be  that 
of  religion,  that  it  was  ufed  in  the  divine  fervice  ; and  in  the 
country  of  the  Copts,  the  gofpel,  according  to  Niebuhr, 
is  even  now  read  in  Cophtic  : but  he  obferves,  that  this 
tongue  is  not  underftood  even  by  the  pnefts,  and  that  the 
fervice  is  afterwards  read  in  the  Arabic,  which  is  the  prefent 
language  of  Egypt.  Mr.  Browne  fays,  that  in  the  Cophtic 
monafteries,  tlie'prayers  are  read  in  Arabic,  and  the  epiftle 
4 R 2 - and 
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and  gofpel  in  Cophtic;  but  the  prieftw  a mere  parrot,  re- 
peating a dead  letter.  , f , , , 

The  Cophtic  tongue,  at  prefent,  confifts  cniefiy  of  the  o,d 
Egyptian  and  Greek,  ftill  bearing  evident  marks  of  primi- 
tive antiquity  in  its  ftrwfture  and  conftitution,  with  regard 
to  which  it  differs  fo  much  from  all  the  Oriental  and  ^-uro- 
pean  languages,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  conceive  it  derived 
from  any  of  them.  For  the  Copts  neither  decline  their 
nouns,  nor  conjugate  their  verbs,  (not  even  thofe  of  foreign 
ext  raft, ) otherwife  than  by  prefixing  particles  fometunes  of 
one  or  more  fyllables,  and  fometimes  of  a Angle  letter,  which 
denote  the  cafe,  gender,  number,  and  perfon  ; feveral  of 
them  being  often  joined  together  in  one  word,  and  the  pri- 
mitive word  ufually  placed  lait.  Hence  the  oifficmty  of  this 
tongue  confifts  in  the  incredible  combination  of  the  words 
and  particles,  in  the  change  of  the  vowels,  and  in  tranfpof- 
ing  the  middle  part  of  the  word,  and  iu  adding  fuperfluous 
letters;  fo  chat  it  requires  great  labour  aci  fkill  to  diftin- 
guifh  them. 

From  numerous  and  minute  refearches,  Mr.  Browne  is 
led  to  affirm,  that  the  Cophtic  language  may  be  confidered 
as  extinft  : although  in  Upper  Egypt,  they  unknowingly 
retain  fome  Cophtic  words. 

F.  Kircher  is  the  firft  who  publifhed  a grammar  and  vo- 
cabulary of  the  Cophtic.  There  is  not  known  any  book 
extant  in  the  Cophtic,  except  tranfiations  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures or  of  ecclefiaflical  offices ; or  others  that  have  relation 
to  thefe,  as  dictionaries,  &c.  • 

Dr.  Woide,  who  began  his  Coptic  ftudies  at  Leyden, 
and  was  affilled  in  them  by  Saholtz,  the  editor  of  La  Croze’s 
Coptic  lexicon,  returned  his  obligations  by  the  fervices  which 
he  rendered  to  him  in  that  publication.  He  fuperinter.ded 
the  impreffion  of  the  abiidgement  of  it,  which  was  publifhed 
at  Oxford,  and  there  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the 
Sahfdic  dialeft,  or  that  of  the  Upper  Egypt.  In  1778,  he 
publifhed  the  celebrated  Coptic  and  Sahidic  grammar  of 
Saholtz,  under  the  following  title:  “Chris.  Saholtz 
Grammaiica  Egypti  utriufque  Dialefli,  quam  breviavit,  illuf- 
travit,  edidlt  C.  G.  Woibe.”  An  excellent  Coptic  grammar 
was  alio  publifhed  at  Parma,  in  j 783 , under  the  title, 
“ Didymi  Eaur'inenfn  Literature  Coptic a Rudiment  urn.” 

Cophtic,  or  Coptic  Bible.  See  Coptic  Bibles. 

Cophtic  Liturgies  are  three;  one  attributed  to  Bafil; 
another  to  St.  Gregory,  and  the  third  to  Cyril : they  are 
tranflated  into  Arabic  for  the  ufe  of  the  priefts  and  people. 

COPHTOS,  in  Geography . See  Coptos. 

COPIA  Claudia  Augusta  Colonia,  a name  given 
to  the  modern  Lyons. 

Copia  Cornu.  See  Cornucopia. 

Co p 1 a libelli  deliberanda,  in  Law,  a writ  that  lay  where  a 
man  could  hot  get  the  copy  of  a libel  at  the  hand  of  a judge 
eocleliaftical,  to  have  the  fame  delivered  to  him.  Reg. 
Orig.  51. 

COPIiE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the 
gulf  of  Tarentum  ; called  alfo  Sybaris. 

Copi-e  Militares , military  forces,  a military  body  infti- 
tuted  particularly  by  Auguitus,  for  the  defence  of  the  Ro- 
man empire.  It  was  divided  into  three  claffes  or  dtferip- 
tions.  The  firit,  called  copie  daffies,  was  de (lined  to  defend 
the  feas  and  rivers  againfl  the  incurfions  of  pirates,  and  to 
proteft  navigation  ; the  fecond,  called  copie  provinciales,  de- 
fended the  frontiers,  and  encamped  or  fojourned  in  the 
frontier  towns,  as  neceffity  or  occafion  required  ; and  the 
third,  called  copia  urbane,  remained  at  Rome,  as  a guard 
for  the  capital,  and  alfo  for  the  emperor,  in  cafe  of  need. 

Copia:  Provinciales.  See  Copia:  Militares . 

Co«!.«  Urbane.  See  Copize  Militares. 


COPIAPO,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  thirteen  province* 
into  which  the  kingdom  of  Chili  in  South  America  is  di- 
vided. It  is  fituated  in  the  moft  northern  part  of  the  king- 
dom, and  is  one  of  the  richcfl  metallic  countries  in  the 
world.  In  this  province  are  two  mountains  entirely  com- 
pofed  of  crvflallized  fulphur,  fo  pure  that  there  is  no  oc- 
cafion for  rt  fining  it.  It  has  alfo  mines  of  gold,  iilver,  iron, 
copper,  and  lead.  The  whole  foil  is  impregnated  with  fal- 
gem  ; and  fait-petre  is  common.  It  furnifhes  alfo  tur- 
quoifes,  that  is,  teeth  or  bone  co.oured  green  by  metallic 
vapours.  In  this  province  and  that  of  Coquimbo  little  rain 
falls  5 and  earthquakes  are  feldom  known  in  either  of  them. 
It  has  two  ports ; one  of  the  fame  name,  and  another  which 
lies  30  leagues  further  to  the  fouth,  and  confifts  only  of  a 
few  huts. 

Copiapo,  a town  of  Chili,  in  the  fore-mentioned  pro- 
vince, to  which  it  gives  name;  fituated  about  12  leagues 
from  the  fea-coafl,  very  irregularly  built,  but  containing 
between  three  and  four  hundred  families.  S.  lat.  26°  50'’. 
W.  long.  70°  18'. 

Copiapo,  a river  of  S.  America,  in  Chili,  which  runs 
into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  a little  to  the  north  of  the  town  of 
Copiapo. 

COPIATA,  under  the  Wejlern  Empire , a grave-digger. 
In  the  firft  ages  of  the  church,  there  were  clerks  ddtir.ed 
for  this  employment.  In  the  year  357,  Conftantine  made  a 
law  in  favour  of  the  priefts  copiata,  i.  e.  of  thofe  who  had 
the  care  of  interments ; whereby  he  exempts  them  from  the 
luftral  contribution  which  all  other  traders  paid. 

It  was  under  him  alfo  that  they  firft  began  to  be  called 
copiata,  q.  d.  clerks  deftined  for  bodily  labour,  from  koto;, 
of  Korea,  feindo,  cado,  ferio,  I cut,  beat,  &c.  Bcfore-That 
time  they  were  called  decani  and  leQicarii ; perhaps,  be- 
caufe  they  were  divided  by  decads  or  tens,  each  whereof  had 
a bier  or  litter  for  the  carriage  of  the  dead  bodies.  Their 
place  among  the  clerks  was  the  next  in  order  before  the 
chantors. 

COPING  over,  in  CarpentryKz  fort  of  hanging  over, 
not  fquare  to  its  upright,  but  bevelling  on  its  under  fide  till 
it  end  in  an  edge. 

Coping,  among  Builders,  fignifies  the  top  or  covering  of 
a wall.  The  belt  copings  are  of  hewn  ftone,  where  it  can 
readily  be  procured  : in  other  fituations,  where  large  paving- 
bricks  are  made  of  a good  and  durable  quality,  thefe  may 
with  propriety  be  ufed  flat  for  coping.  Bricks  of  particular 
ffiapes  are  often  made  for  coping,  either  to  be  ufed  fingly, 
or  firft  a courfe  of  two  bricks  in  width,  to  form  a projedlion 
for  (booting  the  wet  off  the  faces  of  the  wall,  and  then  a half 
cylindrical  brick  for  completing  the  coping.  Several  years 
ago,  Mr.  PeterWych  communicated  to  the  Society  of  Arts  in 
London  (Doffie’s  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  16.)  a method  of  mak- 
ing a durable  coping  for  garden  walls,  of  a mixture  of  baked 
gypfum  and  coal-afhes.  We  lately  obferved  on  the  Grand 
Juiuftion  Canal,  that  feveral  of  their  bridges  have  been  re- 
paired, where  the  coping  ftones  were  broken  by  accidents, 
with  Parker’s  Roman  cement ; and  that  others  of  their 
bridges  and  walls  were  wholly  coped  with  this  compofition, 
which  appeared  little  inferior  to  (lone  in  hardnefs,  and  lefs 
brittle  than  moft  kinds  of  coping-flones  are.  See  Canal. 
In  ftony  diftridls,  where  the  fields  are  feparated  by  rough 
and  dry  ftone  walls,  the  fame  are  ufually  coped  by  a row  of 
rough  and  triangular  ftones,  fet  edgeways  on  the  top 
of  the  wall.  The  cementing  of  thefe  together  with  a little 
good  mortar  is  a good  pradftice.  Where  the  ftone  is  lefs 
hard  or  durable,  thefe  kinds  of  dry  walls  are  fometimes  coped 
with  a circular  ridge  of  good  but  very  coarfe  mortar,  pre- 
pared for  the  purpofe.  The  praiftice  of  properly  fecuring 
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end  attending  to  the  coping  of  dry -built  walls  cannot  be  too 
much  enforced,  for  want  of  which  the  rubbing  of  cattle  and 
other  accidents  foon  make  breaches  in  luch  walls,  that  ait 
very  expenfive  to  repair.  In  feme  counties,  where  ftone  is 
very  fcarce,  and  fuel  for  burning  bricks  very  dear,  garden 
and  other  walls  a-e  made  of  mud  or  temp-red  clay,  with  a 
mixture  of  chopped  ftraw  or  ftuhble  to  hold  them  together  ; 
and  fuch  are  fometimes  thatched  with  if  raw,  by  way  of  cop 
iua  : for  both  thefe,  and  the  pise  walls,  compoftd  of  d* 
earth  rammed  together  in  a mould,  which  have  lately  been 
introduced  in  England,  mult  be  carefully  preferved  from  the 
wet  by  a fecure  coping,  or  they  foon  moulder  into  their 

original  dirt.  . c 

COPLAND,  in  Geography,  the  name  of  a clutter  ot 
fmall  illands  in  the  north  Channel,  nearly  oppolite  to  Do- 
naghadee,  in  the  county  of  Down,  Ireland.  One  of  them 
has  a few  cabins  upon  it  and  another  has  a light-houfe, 
which  is  very  ufeful  to  thofe  going  to  Btlfaft,  or  eroding 
the  Channel  between  Donaghadee  and  Portpatrick.  That 
which  has  the  light-houfe  on  it  is  in  W.  long.  f 24'. 
N.  lat.  540  39'. 

COPLE,  a vicarage  in  Bedfordfhire,  in  Vvixamtree  hun- 
dred, is  remarkable  for  being  formerly  the  refidence  of  tir 
Samuel  Luke,  and  of  Butler,  the  author  of  Hudibras,  which 
celebrated  poem  is  fuppoftd  to  have  been  written  at  Wood- 
End  houfe,  in  this  parifh.  The  Oufe  navigation  paffes  the 
northern  extremity  of  this  parifii ; and  fome  years  ago,  a cut 
was  made,  a mile  or  more  in  length,  for  conveying  barges 
up  to  a new  houfe  and  premifes,  intended  as  a wharf,  (now 
the  DorT  ale-houfe  ;)  but  for  want  of  previous  confent  on 
the  part" of  the  owner  of  this  part  of  the  Oufe  navigation,  it 
was  not  permitted  to  be  ufed.  See  Canal.  The  fubfoil 
or  flrata  in  this  parifh  is  clay  throughout,  with  hme-ltone 
at  a confiderable  depth  beneath  the  furface  : for  a confider- 
able  width  next  the  Oufe  the  clay  is  covered  with  gravel, 
and  produces  good  turnip  land.  , 

C0P03,  from  yjjirro:,  labour,  in  Medical  Writers,  is  ufed 
for  a wtarinefs  of  the  body,  when  the  mufcles,  or  their  fibres 
rather,  are  loaded  and  obilruaed  with  vifeous  humours,  fo 
as  to  render  them  unfit  for  motion. 

COPPA,  II  Cavalier,  called  Ant.  Giarola,  in  Bio- 
graphy, an  hiftorica!  painter,  who  was  born  at  Verona  about 
the  year  1595,  and  became  fucceffively  the  fcbolar  of  the 
celebrated  Bolognefe  mailers,  Guido  and  Albano.  He  is 
confidered  one  of  the  bell  imitators  of  the  graceful  and  deli- 
cate manner  Oi  the  former,  although  in  1113  compofitions  he 
is  fometimes  too  crowded  ; and  he  was  ranked  by  his  fecond 
mafter,  Albano,  amongil  his  moil  favoured  difciplcs.  He 
was  fome  time  painter  to  the  court  cf  Mantua,  the  churches 
of  which  city  are  enriched  by  many  of  his  principal  works. 
He  died  in  the  year  1665.  Lanzi.  Storia  Pitt. 

Coppa,  in  Law,  a cop  or  cock  of  grafs,  hay,  or  corn, 
divided  into  titheable  portions ; as  the  tenth  cock,  &c. 
This  word  in  ftrianefs  denotes  the  gathering  or  laying  up 
the  corn  in  copes  or  heaps,  as  the  method  is  for  barley  or 
ons,  &c.  not  bound  up,  that  it  may  be  the  more  fairly  and 
juftly  tithed : and  in  Kent  they  Hill  retain  the  word,  a cop 
or  cap  of  hay,  ftraw,  &c. 

COPPARBERG,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  twenty-eight 
governments  into  which  the  kingdom  of  Sweden  is  divided, 
comprizing  the  province  of  Dalecarlia,  is  alfo  called  Fahlun, 
and  VGamla  Copparberger,  old  copper  mines.  It  is  a large, 
populous  mine  town,  fituated  between  two  lakes  and  two 
mountains;  36  miles  W.  of  Gefle,  24  N.E.  of  Hedemora, 
in  N.  lat.  6c°  30b  The  ftreets  are  regular,  but  the  houfes 
are  all  of  wood,  except  the  town’s  hall  and  two  churches, 
the  roofs  of  which  are  covered  with  copper.  It  is  the  fif- 


teenth among  the  towns  that  vote  in  the  Swedifh  diet.  The 
governor  relides  at  Near,  a royal  manor  near  the  town. 
The  famous  copper  mine,  which  Guftavus  Adolphus  ufed  to 
cal!  the  Swedifh  exchequer,  lies  a little  to  the  weft.  It  has 
been  worked  one  thoufand  years,  and  its  copper  i>  Hill 
reckoned  the  bed  in  Europe.  From  1633  to  ij6 r it 
yielded  1,180,724  Swedifh  fhippounds.  Its  greatell  pro- 
duce was  in  the  year  1650,  when  it  gave  20,321  fhippounds. 
Since  the  year  1780,  it  yields  nearly  6000  fhippounds  an- 
nually ; but  the  expences  increafe  in  proportion,  as  the  € 
miners  mufl  go  to  a greater  depth.  In  1801,  the  mine  was 
laid  to  be  1080  feet  deep,  and  to  give  employment  to  1200 
workmen.  The  copper  is  found  in  large  mafl'es.  Catteau 
Tableau  de  la  Suede.  Schlozer’s  Briefwechfel. 

COPPAY,  one  of  the  fmall  weltern  iftands  of  Scotland  ; 

2 miles  W.  from  the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  ifland  of 
Lewi®. 

COPPEL,  Copel,  or  Cuppel,  in  Chemjlry.  See 
Cuppell. 

COPPELLING.  See  Cuppellation. 

COPPENB  RUGGE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  circle  of  Weftphalia,  and  county  cf  Spiegel- 
berg  ; 19  miles  S.W.  of  Hanover. 

COPPER,  Kupper,  Germ.  Cuivre,  Fr.  Cuprum,  Acs* 
Lat.  Vtnus,  Alchem. 

Copper  is  a duflile  and  malleable  metal,  of  a pale  yellow- 
ifh  red  colour.  It  is  foluble  in  moll  acids,  and  is  precipit- 
able  from  them  in  the  metallic  ftate,  by  iron  or  zinc  : its 
oxyd  is  foluble  in  ammonia,  to  which  it  communicates  a 
bright  blue  purple  colour. 

§ I.  Ores  of  Copper. 

Sp.  1.  Native  copper.  Gedicgen  Kupper.  Cuivre  natif. 

Its  colour  is  a clear  copper-red,  often  tarnifhed,  ex- 
ternally yellowifh.  blackifh,  or  whitifh. 

It  occurs  in  mafs,  diffeminated,  in  leaves  and  grains,  alfo 
capillary,  mofs-like,  dendritical  and  cry ftalhzed.  The 
regular  forms  that  it  prefents,  are  the  cube,  the  oclohedron, 
and  the  pyramidal  dodecahedron  often  with  a fhort  fix-fided 
prifm  interpofed. 

The  cryftals  are  fmall,  and  generally  implanted  in  each 
other,  forming  cluftered  maftes.  Its  1 u ft  re  internally  is 
gliftening  and  metallic  ; its  fraAure  is  hackly  : when  cut  or 
rubbed,  it  acquires  a high  metallic  luftre.  It  i?  not  very- 
hard,  is  malleable  and  flexible,  but  not  elaftic,  is  tough  and 
difficultly  frangible.  Sp.  gr.  7.72. — 8.58. 

It  is  fufible  before  the  blow-pipe,  and  appears  to  be  pure 
copper. 

It  occurs  in-  veins  atfid  beds  in  various  primitive  and 
fecondary  mountains,  accompanied  by  many  of  the  other  ores- 
of  copper,  alfo  by  galena,  horn  Silver,  native  filver,  calcare- 
ous, heavy,  and  iluor  fpars. 

It  is  very  extenfively,  but  not  very  abundantly,  diffufed  ; 
the  largefl  maftes  appear  to  he  procured  from  the  copper 
mine  river,  within  the  atctic  circle  in  North  America  ; it  is 
alfo  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Japan  and  Brazil,  in  Siberia, 
Hungary,  Norway,  Sweden,  Saxony,  and  Cornwall. 

Sp.  2.  Vitreous  copper.  Kupper glas.  Cuivre  vitreux. 

Its  colour  is  dark  lead-grey,  pafling  into  blackifh-grey 
it  is  often  covered  fuperficially  by  a itecl-coloured  tarn  ifh. 

It  occurs  in  mafs,  difteminated  or  cry ftallized.  The  forms 
of  its  cryftals  are  the  cube,  the  oAohedron,  and  a hexahe- 
dral  prifm,  fometimes  terminated  by  trihedral  fummits. 
The  cryftals  are  fmall  ; externally  they  are  fhining,  internally 
they  exhibit  a gliftening  metallic  luftre.  The  frafture  is 
fine-grained,  uneven,  puffing  into  conchokia!.  It  gives  a. 

fhining. 


COPPER. 


fnining  ftreak.  is  biackifh  when  pulverized  ; is  fomewhat 
brittle,  and  eafily  frangible.  Sp.  gr  4 r,— 5.4. 

It  effervefces  with  nitrous  acid,  and  when  expofed  to  the 
blow-pipe,  gives  a metallic  button  of  a fteel-grey  colour, 
and  generally  attractive  by  the  magnet. 

When  pure,  it  appears  to  be  a firnple  fulphuret  of  copper, 
confiding,  according  to  Chenevix,  of 

81  Copper 
19  Sulphur 
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It  is  generally  however  mixed  with  iron  in  the  proportion 
of  from  3 to  6 per  cent.  A fpecimen  from  Siberia  was  ana- 
lyzed by  Klaproth,  and  afforded 

73.5  Copper 

18.5  Sulphur 
2.25  Iron 
0.75  Silex 


It  occurs  in  veins  and  beds  in  primitive  and  fecondary 
mountains,  accompanied  by  copper  pyrites,  and  other  ores 
of  this  metal.  It  is  not  very  abundant,  but  is  found  in  va- 
rious places,  efpecially  Cornwall,  Hungary,  Saxony,  Nor- 
way, and  Siberia.  ^ 

Sp.  3.  Variegated  copper.  Buntkuppererz. 

Its  colour  is  intermediate  between  copper-red,  and  Tom- 
bac brown  ; by  expofure  to  the  air  it  acquires  a fuperficial 
tarnilh,  which  is  firft  reddifn,  then  violet,  afterwards  blue, 
and  laftly  green.  It  occurs  in  mafs,  diffeminated,  fuper- 
ficial, or  cryftallized  in  oftohedrons.  Internally  it  is  fhining, 
with  a metallic  luftre.  Its  frafture  isfmall,  and  imperfectly 
conchoidal,  paffing  into  fine-grained,  uneven.  It  takes  a 
poliih  by  frifilion,  and  gives  a reddifti  coloured  ftreak.  It  is 
foft,  fomewhat  brittle,  and  eafily  frangible.  Sp.  gr.  4.9. 
5.4.  % s- 

It  effervefces  with  nitrous  acid,  and  melts  readily  before 
the  blow-pipe,  without  vapour  or  odour.  Two  fpecimens, 
the  one  from  Hitterdahl  in  Norway,  and  the  other  from 
Rudelftadt  in  Siberia,  have  been  analyzed  by  Klaproth,  with 
the  following  refults. 

Hitt.  Rud. 

69.  j 58.  Copper 

19.  19.  Sulphur 

7.3  18.  Iron 

4.  5.  Oxygen 
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This-  ore  occurs  in  beds,  veins,  and  diffeminated  through 
rocks,  for  the  mod;  part  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  primitive. 
It  is  ufually  accompanied  by  vitreous  copper,  and  copper 
pyrites.  It  is  found  in  Cornwall,  in  Hungary,  Saxony, 
Norway,  and  Sweden. 

Sp.  4.  Copper  pyrites.  Knpperhies,  Pyrite  cuivreufe. 

Its  colour  is  deep  brafs-yellow,  paffing  into  gold-yellow. 
Its  furface  is  often  iridefcently  tarniffied.  It  occurs  in 
mafs,  diffeminated,  fuperficial,  ftala&itical,  clullered,  reni- 
form  and  cryftallized  in  tetrahedrons,  and  the  derivative 
o&ohedron,  and  dodecahedron.  The  cryftals  are  ufually 
very  fmail  and  impcrfedt.  The  furface  of  the  cryftals  is 
f’mooth  and  fhining  ; that  of  the  other  varieties  is  rough  and 
glimmering.  The  fra&ure  is  coarfe  or  fine-grained,  uneven, 
paffing  into  conchoidal,  and  imperfe&ly  foliated.  It  is 


brittle,  and  with  difficulty  gives  a few  feeble  (parks  with  the 
fteel ; it  may  be  readily  cut  by  a knife.  Sp.  gr.  4. — 4.1. 

When  expofed  to  the  blow-pipe  on  charcoal,  it  decrepi- 
tates, emits  a fulphureous  vapour,  and  melts  into  a black 
globule,  which,  by  further  application  cf  the  heat,  acquires 
the  colour  and  luftre  of  copper.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
cryftallized  varieties  of  this  ore  have  been  regularly  ana- 
lyzed, and  the  proportion  of  its  conflituent  parts  cannot  be 
f ’limated  from  the  other  varieties,  on  account  of  the  iron 
pyrites,  with  which  the-'r  are  always  more  or  lefs  mixed.  A 
fpecimen  analyzed  by  Lampadius  afforded 

41.  Copper 

1 7. 1 Iron 

45.1  Sulphur 

103.2 


The  richer  this  ore  is  in  copper,  the  fofter  it  is,  and  its 
colour  approaches  the  more  to  that  of  gold.  It  feldom,  how- 
ever, in  the  large  way,  affords  more  than  20  per  cent,  of 
copper.  It  may  readily  be  diftinguiflicd  from  iron  pyrites 
(the  only  fubftance  with  which  it  is  likeiy  to  be  confounded) 
by  the  pale  brafs  yellow  colour,  and  fuperior  hardnefs  of  the 
latter. 

Copper  pyrites  is  the  mod  abundant,  and  moft  generally 
diffuf  d of  any  of  the  ores  of  this  metal.  It  occurs  in  veins 
and  beds  in  primitive,  tranfuion,  and  fecondary  rocks,  in  moft 
countries  of  the  world. 

Sp,  7.  White  copper.  IVefs  Kupperenz.  Mine  de  cuivre 
blanche. 

Its  colour  is  intermediate  between  filver-white  and  brafs- 
yellow.  It  occurs  in  mafs  or  diffeminated.  Internally  it 
has  a flight  metallic  luftre.  Its  fracture  is  fmail,  and  fine- 
grained uneven.  It  yields  readily  to  the  knife,  is  brittle, 
and  eafily  frangible.  Sp.  gr.  4.5. 

Before  the  blow-pipe  it  yields  a white  fmoak,  and  an 
arfenical  odour,  and  melts  into  a biackifh  flag.  According 
to  Henckel  it  yields  about  40  per  cent,  of  copper,  the  reft 
being  iron,  arfenic,  and  fulphur. 

It  occurs  in  veins  and  beds,  in  primitive  mountains,  and 
is  generally  accompanied  by  copper  pyrites  and  vitreous 
copper. 

It  is  found  in  Cornwall,  Saxony,  Silefia,  Hungary, 
Siberia,  and  Chili  in  South  America. 

Sp.  6.  Grey  copper.  Fahlerz.  Cuivre gris . 

Its  ufual  colour  is  lleel-grey,  which  pafles  into  iron-black 
and  lead-grey  ; fome  varieties  incline  towards  yellow  and 
others  again  prefent  fuperficial  iridefeent  colours.  It  occurs 
in  mafs,  diffeminated  or  inverting,  or  cryftallized  in  regular 
tetrahedrons  and  their  modifications.  The  cryftals  are  fmail, 
with  fhining  furfaces.  Internally  it  is  gliftening,  or  fhining 
with  a metallic  luftre.  The  frafiiure  is  coarfe,  and  fmall- 
grained,  uneven,  inclining  to  imperfeftly  conchoidal.  It 
gives  a black  or  reddifh-brown  powder.  It  is  moderately 
hard,  brittle,  and  eafily  frangible.  Sp.  gr.  4.46. — 4 .36. 

The  only  neceffary  ingredients  of  this  fpecies  (as  appears 
from  an  analyfis  by  Chenevix;  of  the  cryftallized  variety) 
appear  to  be  copper,  iron,  and  fulphur  in  the  following  pro- 
portions, viz, 

52  Copper 
33  Iron 
14  Sulphur 
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The  uncryftallized  varieties,  however,  generally  contain 
alfo  antimony,  filver,  and  lead,  but  in  very  variable  propor- 
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tions,  In  feveral  varieties  from  Germany,’ "Mr.  Chenevix 
found  antimony  varying  in  proportion  from  5 to  3<3  per  cent. 
but  neither  lead  nor  filver.  Two  fpecimens,  the  one  from 
Andreafberg,  and  the  other  from  Crannitz,  have  been  ana- 
lyzed by  Klaproth  with  the  following  refults. 

Copper  31-36  16 

Iron  3 .3  13 

Sulphur  1 1.5  10 

Antimony  34.09  16 

Silver  14.77  2.23 

Lead  o.  34. 

Silex  o.  2.5 

95,c2  93-75 

Finally,  a fpecimen  from  Piedmont  has  been  examined  by 
Napione,  and  found  to  confift  of 

Copper  29,3 

Iron  1 2. 1 

Sulphur  12.7 

Antimony  36.9 

Silver  0.7 

Arfenic  4. 

Alumine  1.1 

96. S 

Tbofe  fpecimens  that  give  a reddilh-brown  [freak,  are  ge- 
nerally the  mod  abundant  in  filver. 

It  occurs  in  veins  in  date,  and  fome  other  of  the  neweft  pri- 
mitive rocks,  and  in  beds  in  the  tranfition  and  floetz  rocks. 
It  is  accompanied  by  copper  pyrites,  galena,  manganefe,  fpa- 
thofe  iron,  and  rarely  by  malachite.  When  it  contains  a nota- 
ble oroportion  of  filver,  it  is  cotilidered  and  worked  as  an 
ore  of  this  metal. 

Ic  is  found  in  Cornwall,  and  in  the  county  of  Ayr  in 
Scotland ; alfo  in  Bohemia,  Hungary,  Tranfylvania,  Saxony, 
Heffe,  the  Hartz,  France,  Spain,  Piedmont,  Sweden,  Nor- 
way, Siberia,  and  Chili. 

Sp.  7.  Black  copper.  Kupperchwartze.  Culvre  noir. 

Its  colour  is  intermediate,  between  blueiih  and  brownifh 
black.  It  occurs  in  mafs,  diffeminated  or  invefting.  It  is 
compofed  of  dull  moderately  cohering  particles.  It  is 
friable,  flightly  foils  the  fingers,  is  meagre  to  the  feel,  and 
heavy. 

Before  the  blow-pipe  it  emits  a fulphureous  odour,  and 
melts  into  a flag  that  colours  borax  green.  It  has  not  been 
regularly  analyzed,  but  is  faid  to  contain  from  40  to  50  per 
'cent,  of  copper. 

It  occurs  with  other  ores  of  copper,  particularly  copper 
pyrites,  malachite,  mountain  green,  and  vitreous  copper. 

It  is  found  of  remarkable  beauty,  at  Kupperberg,  in 
giletia,  alfo  in  Saxony,  Hungary,  Norway,  and  Siberia. 

Sp.  S.  Ruby  copper.  Roth.  K upper erz . Cuivre  oxyde 
rouge. 

Of  this  fpecies,  there  are  the  three  following  v;  ri  ties. 

Var.  1.  Lamellar. 

Its  colour  is  dark  cochineal  red,  inclining  fometimes  to 
lead-grey  ; when  cry-flallized  it  is  often  of  a full  car- 
mine red.  It  occurs  in  mafs,  diffeminated  and  cryftal- 
iized  in  cubes,  and  aluminiform  o&ohedrons.  The 
cvyftals  are  fmall,  and  for  the  moll  part  laterally  ag- 
gregated ; their  furfaces  are  fmooth  and  fliining.  Its  in- 
ternal luftre  is  more  or  lefs  fliining,  and  is  intermediate 
between  metallic  and  adamantine.  Its  fraCture is  imperfect- 
ly foliated,  paffing  into  granular  uneven.  When  in  mafs  it 
is  ufually  opake,  or  at  molt  tranflucent  on  the  edge; ; the 


cryftals  are  tranfparent,  verging  into  tranflucent.  It  gives 
a brownifh  brick-red  flreak,  is'  moderately  hard,  brittle, 
and  cafily  frangible.  Sp.  gr.  3.95. 

By  expofure  to  the  blow-pipe  on  charcoal,  it  is  eafily  re- 
ducible to  a metallic  bead,  without  emitting  either  odour, 
or  fmoak.  It  difiolves  in  the  nitrous  and  muriatic  acids,  in 
the  former  with,  and  in  the  latter  without,  effervefcence. 
According  to  Mr.  Chenevix,  it  confiits  of 
88.3  Copper 
1 1. 5 Oxygen 
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It  is  met  with  chiefly  in  veins,  and  appears  to  be  peculiar 
to  primitive  mountains.  It  is  accompanied  by  native  cop- 
per and  other  ores  of  this  metal.  It  is  found  in  Cornwall, 
in  Hungary,  Saxony,  the  Hartz,  Siberia,  Peru,  and 
Chili. 

Var.  2.  Capillary. 

This  variety  differs  from  the  preceding  in  being  of  a 
fomewhat  lighter  colour,  fuperior  luftre,  and  being  compofed 
of  fmall  capillary  cryftals  and  thin  flakes. 

Var.  3.  CompaCt. 

It  occurs  in  mafs  and  diffeminated,  but  never  cryftallized. 
Its  internal  luftre  is  glimmering,  femi-metallic  : its  fraCture 
is  even  ; and  it  is  opake.  In  other  refpeCts  it  agrees  with 
var.  1. 

Sp.  9.  Tile-red  copper.  Ziegelerz. 

This  fpecies  prefents  two  varieties,  indurated  and 
earthy. 

Var.  1.  Indurated. 

Its  colour  is  intermediate  between  hyacinth  and  brownifti- 
red,  paffing  on  the  one  hand  into  lead-grey,  and  on  the 
other  into  reddilh-brown.  It  occurs  maffive  and  dilfemi- 
nated.  The  reddilh  kind  has  a glimmering  luftre  and  flat 
conchoidal  fraCture;  thebrowner  kind  has  a fomewhat  reiinous 
luftre  and  a fmall  conchoidal  frafture.  It  acquires  a luftre 
by  fiidion,  is  moderately  hard  and  brittle. 

When  expofed  to  the  blow-pipe  it  becomes  black,  and 
is  infufible  without  addition.  Borax  is  tinged  by  it  of  a 
dirty  green.  It  appears  to  be  an  intimate  mixture  of  com- 
pad  ruby  copper  with  brown  iron  ochre,  and  its  produce  of 
copper  varies  from  10  to  50  per  cent. 

It  occurs  in  veins  with  ruby  copper,  malachite,  copper 
pyrites,  and  iron  ochre. 

Var.  2.  Earthy. 

Its  colour  is  hyacinth-red,  paffing  into  reddifh  or  yellowifli 
brown.  Its  texture  is  between  friable  and  folid.  It  occurs 
in  mafs,  diffeminated,  and  invefting  copper  pyrites.  It  is 
without  luftre,  has  an  earthy  fraCture,  and  flig'ntiy  foils  the 
fingers.  In  its  other  characters  it  agrees  with  the  preceding 
variety. 

Sp.  10.  Mountain  blue.  Kupperhzar.  Culvre  carbonate 
bleu. 

Of  this  there  are  the  two  following  varieties. 

Var.  1.  Radiated. 

Its  principal  colour  is  fky-blue,  which  paffes  into  Pruffian 
and  mdigo-blue.  It  occurs  in  mafs,  diffeminated  or  in- 
vefting, more  frequently  botryoidal,  ftalaCtitic,  and  cellular, 
but  moft  frequently  cryftallized  in  oblique  rhcmboidal  pnfms 
cr  oCtohedral  prifms  with  dihedral  fummits.  The  cryftals 
are  generally  very  fmall  and  aggregated  into  globular  makes 
or  bundles.  The  cryftallized  varieties  are  externally  fluffing, 
but  the  reft  are  dull.  Internally  it  is  fluffing  or  glittering, 
with  a luftre  between  vitreous  and  refinous.  Its  fraCture 
is  ftraightor  divergingly  radiated,  rarely  lamellar.  The  cry- 
ftals are  tranflucent  and  femi-tranfparent,  the  other  varieties 
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»re  opake,  or  at  mofc  tranflucent  on  the  edges.  When  pu>- 
verized  it  is  of  a fky-blue  colour.  It  is  foft,  brittle,  and 
eafily  frangible.  Sp.  g.  3.2. — 3.4. 

It  is  very  difficult  of  fufxon  before  the  blovv-pioe,  per  fe  ; 
but  with  borax  it  gives  a bright  green  glafs,  and  a metallic 
globule. 

According  to  Pelletier  it  confifls  of 
66  to  70  Copper 
I'd  - — 20  Carbonic  acid 

8 — 10  Oxygen 

2 — — Water 

Var.  2.  Earthy. 

Its  colour  is  fmalt-blue  : it  occurs  rarely  in  mafs,  gene- 
rally diffeminated  or  fuperficial  : it  is  compofed  of  fine  pul- 
verulent cohering  dull  particles.  Its  fradure  is  fine-grain- 
ed earthy,  palling  into  even  and  imperfedly  conchoidal.  It 
is  opake,  (lightly  flains  the  fingers,  and  is  t afily  .frangible. 

Before  the  "blow-pipe  it  becomes  b'ack,  but  does  not 
melt.  In  borax  it  difiblves  with  great  ebullition,  and  forms 
a gree'n  glafs. 

Mountain-green  occurs  in  the  newer  primitive  rocks,  but 
more  commonly  in  floetz  mountains.  It  accompanies  other 
ores  of  copper,  efpecially  malachite,  grey  copper,  and  cop- 
per pyrites.  The  moft  beautiful  fpecimens  come  from  the 
Bar.nat  in  Hungary,  and  from  Siberia.  In  the  Tyrol  it 
is  found  in  fufficient  plenty  to  be  manufactured  into  the  pig- 
ment called  mountain-blue. 

Sp.  11.  Malachite.. 

Of  this  there  are  the  two  following  varieties. 

Var.  1.  Fibrous.  > 

Its  common  colour  is  grafs-green  palling  into  emerald- 
green,  and  fo.netimes  into  dark  leck-green.  It  feldom  oc- 
curs maffive  or  diffeminated,  but  generally  invefting,  and 
often  cryflallized  in  fhort  capillary  needles,  difpofed  in  diver- 
gent bundles,  or  ftars.  Externally  they  are  finning,  but  in- 
ternally only  glittening  with  a lilky  lulfre.  Its  fradure  is  deli- 
cate, diverging  fibrous,  palling  into  coarfe  fibrous.  It  is 
opake  or  tranflucent  on  the  edges  ; the  cryftals  are  for  the 
moll  part  tranflucent.  When  pulverized  it  retains  its  co- 
lour, only  the  tint  is  fomewhat  lighter.  It  is  very  foft,  brit- 
tle, and  eafily  frangible.  Sp.  gr.  3.3. 

It  effervefees  with  acids,  and  forms  a blue  folution  with 
ammonia.  Before  the  blow-pipe  it  blackens  and  decrepitates, 
but  is  infufibie,  per  fe.  With  borax  it  melts  into  a green 
glafs.  Its  conltituent  parts,  according  to  Klaproth,  are 
58  Copper 
1 8 Oxygen 

■ 12.5  Carbonic  acid 

1 1.5  Water 
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It  occurs  ufiially  in  the  newer  primitive  and  floetz  moun- 
tains, accompanied  by  other  ores  of  copper,  alfo  by  carbo- 
nat  of  lead,  calcareous  fpar,  brown  fpar,  and  quartz. 
The  fineft  fpecimens  of  this  variety  of  malachite  are  found 
in  the  Siberian  and  Hungarian  mines  ; it  occurs  alfo  in 
Saxony  and  other  mining  diftrids  in  Germany,  in  Norway, 
and  in  Shetland,  and  the  counties  of  Cornwall  and  Derby 
in  Britain. 

Var.  2.  Compad. 

Its  colour  is  emerald -green  palling  into  grafs  and  verdegris- 
greeri,  the  fame  fpecimen  exhibiting  different  fhades  of  co- 
lour : its  external  furfaee  is  commonly  overfpread  with  a 
greenifh-white  cruft.  It  occurs  maffive  and  diffeminated, 
but  moft  frequently  reniform,  botryoidal,  mamillated,  ftalac- 
titic,  or  globular.  Externally  it  is  rough  and  dull ; inter- 


nally it  is,  according  to  the  fradure,  either  dull,  gliflening, 
or  fhining.  Its  fradure  is  conchoidal,  or  fine-granular 
uneven,  or  minutely  fibrous.  It  generally  occurs  in  thin 
lamellar  concentric  diftind  concretions,  each  of  which  has 
ufually  a different  {hade  of  colour.  It  is  opake,  foft,  brit- 
tle, and  eafily  frangible.  Sp.  gr.  3.5.— 3.6. 

Its  chemical  ebaraders  and  component  parts  are  nearly 
the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  preceding  variety,  with  which  it 
alfo  agrees  in  its  geognoftic  and  geographical  fituation. 

Its  beautiful  colour,  luflre,  and  the  high  polifli  that  it  is 
capable  of  receiving,  render  it  much  fought  after  for  various 
ornamental  purpofes : it  would  however  be  much  more 
efteemed  if  it  was  harder. 

Sp.  1 2 . Mountain-green.  Kuppergrun.  Vert  de  cuivre. 

Its  colour  is  verdegris-green,  paifing  occafionally  into 
emeraid-green  and  Iky-blue.  It  occurs  in  mafs,  diffeminated 
or  inveiling.  Internally  it  is  fhining  paffing  into  glittering, 
with  a refinous  lullre.  Its  fradure  is  fmall  conchoidal.  It 
is  tranflucent  and  femi-tranfparent ; is  foft  and  eafily 
frangible. 

Its  chief  chemical  character  is  that  of  giving  little  or  no 
effervefcence,  while  diffolving  in  acids.  It  has  not  been 
analyzed.  It  is  found  in  fimilar  iituations  with  malachite, 
but  is  of  muchrareroccurrence. 

Sp.  13.'  Emerald  copper.  Knpperfchmaragd.  Dtcplafe  of 
Hauy. 

Its  colour  is  emerald-green.  It  occurs  cryflallized  in 
lengthened  dodecahedrons.  It  is  fhining  both  externally  and 
internally,  and  has  a vitreous  luftre.  It  is  tranflucent, 
paffing  to  femi-tranfparent  ; fcratchts  glafs  feebly,  and  with 
difficulty;  is  brittle.  Sp.  gr.  3.3. 

Before  the  blow-pipe  it  becomes  of  a chefnut-brown  co- 
lour, and  is  infufibie, per  fe.  With  borax  it  gives  a Dead  of 
copper.  According  to  an  analyfis  by  Vauquelin  it  con- 
lifts  of 

25.57  Oxyd  of  copper 

42.85  Carbonat  of  lime 

28.57  Silex 


96.99 

It  has  hitherto  been  found  only  in  Daouria  on  the  Ruffian 
and  Chinefe  frontiers  in  a vein  accompanied  by  malachite. 

Sp.  14.  Micaceous  copper.  Kupperglimmer. 

Its  colour  is  deep  emerald-green  paffing  to  verdegris- 
green.  It  occurs  maffive,  diffeminated,  and  cryflallized  in 
hexahedral  tables.  Externally  it  is  fmooth  and  fhining 
with  a pearly  luftre.  Its  fradure  is  foliated.  It  is  tranf- 
lucent paffing  into  femi-tranlparent.  It  is  fofter  than  cal- 
careous fpar.  Sp.  gr.  2.54. 

It  decrepitates  ftrongly  when  fuddenly  heated,  and  is 
compofed,  according  to  Chenevix,  of 
58  Oxyd  of  copper 
21  Arfenic  acid 
21  Water 


100 

It  is  found  in  Huel  Gorland  mine  in  Cornwall,  in  veins 
accompanied  by  vitreous  copper,  copper  pyrites,  arfenical 
pyrites,  and  iron  ochre. 

Sp.  15.  Odohedral  arfeniat  of  copper.  Linfenerz,  of 
Werner. 

Its  colour  is  deep  fky-blue,  paffing  into  Pruffian-blue, 
blueifh-white,  apple-green,  and  grafs-green.  It  occurs  in 
obtufe  pyramidal  odohedrons.  The  cryftals  are  fmall  and 
aggregated  into  clufters ; they  have  a fhining  vitreous  luftre, 
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and  a lamellar  fra&ure,  are  femi-tranfparent  palling  into 
tranfparent.  In  hardnefs  they  are  inferior  to  ftuor  fpar. 
£p.  gr.  2.88. 

It  is  compofed,  according  to  Clienevix,  of 
49  Oxyd  of  copper 
14  Arfenic  acid 
35  Water 

•98 

'It  is  found  in  the  fame  mine  as  tin;  preceding  fpecies. 

So.  16.  Foliated  arfeniat  of  copper.  Blattriges  olrvenerz 
cf  Werner. 

Its  colour  is  olive-green,  palling  to  oil  and  leek -green.  It 
occurs  rarely  maffive,  and  generally  cryftallized  in  acute 
rhomboids  and  oblique  quadrilateral  prifms.  The  furfaces 
of  the  cryftals  are  fmooth  and  Ihining.  Internally  it  is 
gliftening  and  fhining,  with  a diamond  luftre.  Its  fratture 
is  imperfeftly  foliated.  It  is  tranflucent  palling  into  tranf- 
parent. It  is  fomevvhat  harder  than  calcareous  fpar.  Its 
component  parts,  according  to  Clienevix,  are, 

54  Oxyd  of  copper 
30  Arfenic  acid 
1 6 Water 

100 


It  is  found  in  the  fame  mine  with  Sp.  14. 

Sp.  17.  Fibrous  arfeniat  of  copper.  Fafriges  olivenerz. 
■Werner. 

Its  colour  is  brownifh,  or  dark  bottle  green,  palling  into 
' yellowifh  ; when  capillary  it  is  of  a lighter  and  brighter  co- 
lour. It  occurs  cryftallized  in  an  irregular  acute  oftohedron, 
or  a long  cotnpreffed  hexahedral  prifm,  or  capillary.  Some- 
times the  cryftals  are  regular  at  one  extremity,  and  terminate 
in  capillary  brulhes  at  the  other.  The  cryftals  are  fmall  and 
laterally  aggregated.  It  has  a confiderable  luftre  between 
vitreous  and  rennous,  is  tranducent  palling  to  tranfparent ; 
is  harder  than  duor  fpar,  but  will  not  fcratch  glafs.  Sp. 
gr.  4.28.  It  paffes  into  the  two  following  varieties. 

1.  Amianthiform. 

Its  colour  varies  from  blueifh -green  to  grafs-green,  brown- 
green,  ftraw-yellow,  and  white.  It  occurs  in  extremely 
minute  parallel,  or  diverging  flexible  fibres,  or  thin  dully 
flexible  laminre,  with  more  or  lefs  of  a fattiny  luftre. 

2.  Haematitiform. 

Its  colour  is  brownifh  or  whitilh-yellow.  it  occurs  in 
fiat  o.r  mamillated  layers,  either  fmooth  or  varied  with  fmall 
rough  cry'talline  points. 

Its  texture  is  fibrous  but  very  compaA,  refembling  wood 
tin. 

The  above  fpecies,  with  its  varieties,  has  been  analyzed  by 
Mr.  Chenevix,  with  the  following  refuit: 


Prifmatic. 

Capillary. 

Hamatiff. 

60. 

s*- 

50.  Oxyd  of  copper 

39-7 

29. 

29.  Arfenic  acid 

O. 

18.. 

2i.  Water 

99-7 

98. 

100. 

It  is  found  in  Huel  Gorland  mine,  in  Cornwall. 

Sp.  18.  Phofphat  of  copper. 

Its  colour  is,  externally,  greyilh-black  ; internally,  be 
tween  emerald  and  verdegris-green . It  occurs  in  mafs,  dif- 
feminated  and  cryftallized  in  rhomboids.  The  cryftals 
are  fmall  and  very  fmall  ;1  their  luftre  is  externally  vitreous 
Vql.  IX. 
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and  Ihining.  Internally,  it  is  gliftening  with  a filky  luf- 
tre. Its  ira&ure  is  fine  and  diverging  fibrous.  Itisopake, 
and  moderately  hard.  It  confifts,  according  to  Klapie-tb, 
of 

68.  r .3  Oxyd  of  copper 

30  95  Phofphoric  acid 

99.08 

It  has  hitherto  been  found  only  at  Firneberg  in  Cologne, 
in  white  drufy  quartz. 

Sp.  19.  Sandy  copper.  Sahzkuppererz.  Werner. 

Its  colour  is  emerald-green,  palling  into  leek  and  olive- 
green.  It  occurs  maffive,  diffeminated,  and  cryftallized 
in  extremely  minute  fix  or  four-lided  prifms.  The  fur- 
face  of  the  cryftals  is  fmooth  and  brilliant,  and  their 
frafture  lamellar.  The  maffive  variety  is  opake  ; the  cryf- 
tals are  tranfparent.  It  is  folt  and  e airly  frangible.  Sp.  gr. 
4-4  3- 

Before  the  blow-pipe  on  charcoal,  it  tinges  the  flame  of 
a bright  green  and  blue  colour,  and  a metallic  globule  re- 
mains behind.  It  is  foluble  in  nitrous  acid,  without  effer- 
vefcence.  The  following  are  its  conllituent  parts,  according 
to  Prouft  and  Klaproth. 


Prouft. 
c 

— > 

Klaproth. 

From  Peru. 

Chili. 

Chili. 

76A95 

70  482 

73.  Oxyd  of  copp 

10.638 

1 1.446 

jo.  1 Muriatic  acid 

12.767 

18.072 

1 6.9  Water 

100. 

100. 

IO.O. 

It  is  found  loofe  in  the  bed  of  a river  at  Kernolinos,  in 
Chili,  and  elfewhere,  though  rarely  in  Spanilh  South  Ame-' 
rica. 

§ 2.  Fljfay  and  Analyfis. 

The  allay  of  copper  ores,  (though  by  no  means  fo  ac- 
curate a method  of  afcertaining  their  metallic  contents  as 
a regular  analyfis)  being  the  method  by  which  the  market 
price  of  the  ore  is  always  determined,  requires  the  firft  no- 
tice. The  bell  method,  upon  the  whole,  of  conducting  it, 
is  as  follows. 

Firft,  expofe  a fmall  piece  of  the  ore,  under  examination, 
to  the  aftion  of  the  blow-pipe,  and  by  the  appearance  and 
odour  of  the  vapour  given  out,  it  is  eafy  to  difcover  whe- 
ther it  contains  any  arfenic  or  fulphur.  It  may  very  pro- 
bably contain  both,  in  which  cafe,  take  300  grains  of  the 
ore  coarfely  pulverized,  mix  it  with  haif  its  weight  of  faw- 
dult,  and  keep  it  at  a moderate  red  heat  in  an  earthen  cru- 
cible, till  the  difengagement  of  arfenical  vapour  entirely 
ceafes.  Then  pour  the  contents  of  the  crucible  into  an 
iron  mortar,  and  reduce  them  carefully  to  a fine  powder. 
Transfer  this  powder  to  a teft,  and  expofe  it  to  a good  red 
heat,  with  occafional  ftirring,  till  both  the  charcoal  and 
fulphur  are  burnt  off.  The  refidue  is  then  to  be  accurately 
mixed  with  of  its  weight  of  lamp-black,  half  its  weight 
of  pulverized  giafs  of  borax,  and  a drop  or  two  of  oil ; the 
mafs  thus  formed,  is  to  be  put  into  a found  earthen  crucible, 
a cover  is  to  be  luted  on,  and  the  whole  is  to  be  placed  in 
a good  wind  furnace.  The  heat  fnould  be  moderate  for  the 
firll  quarter  of  an  hour,  to  allow  the  borax  time  to  combine 
wich  the  earthy  impurities  of  the  ore : then  a moderate 
white  heat  is  to  be  applied  for  about  twenty  minutes.  After 
this,  the  crucible  being  withdrawn  and  cooled,  is  to  be  care- 
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fully  broken,  and  will  be  found  to  contain  a button  of  cop- 
per, covered  by  vitreous  fcorise.  The  purity  of  the  copper 
thus  procured,  is  to  be  eftimated  from  its  colour,  foftnefs, 
malleability,  and  tenacity;  after  which,  a part  of  it  may 
be  cupelled  with  pure  lead,  in  order  to  afcertam  whether  it 
holds  any  filver  or  gold.  If  the  ore  contains  fulphur,  but 
r.o  arfenic,  it  may  be  mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  char- 
coal, and  roafted  on  a tell,  without  being  previoufly  heated 
in  the  crucible.  If  the  ore  contains  neither  fulphur  nor 
arfenic,  it  fhould  be  firft  moderately  ignited  in  a covered 
crucible,  to  drive  ofF  any  moifture,  and  may  then  be 
treated  with  borax  and  lamp  black,  a3  already  deferr- 
ed. , 

The  proper  analyfis,  by  means  of  liquid  menttrua,  is 
however  much  more  accurate  than  even  the  mod  carefully 
conduded  ailay,  and  che  general  mode  of  proceeding  with 
the  ores  of  copper  is,  upon  the  whole,  very  Ample.  The 
copper,  together  with  the  other  metals  with  which  it  may 
happen  to  be  mixed,  is  to  be  feparated  from  the  filex  and 
fulphur,  by  means  of  an  acid,  the  other  metals  are  then  to 
be  got  rid  of  by  their  appropriate  reagents,  and  the  cop- 
per is  then  to  be  procured  either  in  the  date  of  green  car- 
bonat,  of  black  oxyd,  or  of  pure  metal;  of  the  firft,  180 
parts  are  equivalent  to  ioo  of  metallic  copper  ; and  of  the 
fecond,  ioo  parts  contain  80  of  metal. 

Previoufly  to  undertaking  an  analyfis,  a part  of  the  fpe- 
eimen,  under  examination,  lhould  be  fubjedted  to  the  ufual 
reagents,  in  order  to  afeertain  not  indeed  the  proportion, 
but  the  nature  of  the  ingredients  of  which  it  confifis ; and, 
in  few  cafes  is  this  more  neceflary  than  in  the  analyfis  of  the 
ores  of  copper,  both  as  they  are  fo  numerous  and  fo  various 
in  their  compofition.  This  previous  examination  being  duly 
performed,  the  analyfis  may  be  conducted  in  the  following 
manner  : 

For  the  analyfis  of  the  pyritical,  and  other  fulphurized 
ores  of  copper,  provided  they  contain  neither  filver  nor  lead, 
take  200  grains  of  the  pulverized  ore,  and  diged  it  at  a 
boiling  heat  with  muriatic  acid,  (adding  occafionally  a few 
drops  of  nitric  acid)  till  every  thing  foluble  in  this  men- 
itruum  is  taken  up.  Of  the  in  foluble  portion,  a part,  con- 
fiding chiefly  of  fulphur,  will  be  found  floating  on  the  li- 
quor ; and  this  being  wafhed,  dried,  and  weighed,  is  to  be 
ignited  on  a ted,  by  which  the  fulphur  will  be  burnt  off, 
and  its  amount  may  be  edimated  from  the  lofs  of  weight 
fudained  by  the  procefs.  The  incombudible  refidue  is  to 
be  digeded  in  a little  warm  muriatic  acid,  and  what  remains 
infoluble,  is  to  be  added  to  the  other  infoluble  refidue. 
The  muriatic  folutions  being  mixed  together,  the  whole  is 
to  be  decompofed  by  carbonated  potafh,  and  the  precipi- 
tate, hence  refulting,  is  to  be  digeded  in  repeated  portions 
of  caudic  ammonia,  as  long  as  this  latter  acquires  any  blue 
tinge.  The  whole  of  the  copper,  and  nothing  elfe,  will 
thus  be  taken  up  by  the  ammonia,  from  which  it  may  be 
obtained  in  the  date  of  black  oxyd,  by  the  addition  of  a 
little  caudic  potalh,  and  a boiling  heat.  The  refidue,  in- 
loluble  in  ammonia,  confids  of  oxyd  of  iron,  with  perhaps 
a Iifle  alumine,  which  may  be  feparated  by  caudic  potalh, 
the  alumine  alone  being  foluble  in  this  fluid.  Finally,  the 
portion  infoluble  in  muriatic  acid,  may  be  confidered  as  little 
elfe  than  filex. 

The  ores  which,  befides  copper,  fulphur , and  iron,  contain 
fiver,  lead,  and  antimony,  may  be  thus  analyzed.  The  ore, 
reduced  to  fine  powder,  is  to  be  repeatedly  digeded  with 
moderately  diluted  nitric  acid,  as  long  as  any  thing  continues 
to  be  taken  up  by  this  menftruum.  To  the  nitric  folution 
i6  then  to  be  added  muriat  of  foda,  which  will  throw  down 


the  filver  in  the  date  of  Iuna  cornea  ; this  being  feparated, 
the  lead  is  to  be  precipitated  in  the  form  of  fulphat,  by  iuU 
pliat  of  foda  ; the  folution  is  now  to  be  fuperfaturated  with, 
ammonia,  which  will  diffolve  the  copper,  and  eave  behind 
the  oxyd  of  iron,  with  probably  a little  alumine  and  filex. 
The  copper  is  to  be  procured  from  the  ammoniacal  folution, 
in  the  manner  directed  in  the  preceding  paragraph  ; and  the 
oxyd  of  iron  may  be  feparated  from  the  admixed  earths,  by 
cauftic  potafh.  That  portion  of  ore,  infoluble  in  nitric  acid, 
is  to  be  digefted  in  muriatic  acid,  which  will  take  up  every 
thing  except  the  fulphur,  filex,  and  probably  a little  luna 
cornea.  Of  this  infoluble  refidue,  the  fulphur  is  to  be  burnt 
off  by  gentle  ignition,  and  the  remainder  is  to  be  fufed  with 
twice  its  weight  of  pearlafli,  by  which  the  filver  in  the  luna 
cornea  will  be  reduced  to  the  metallic  Hate.  The  muriatic 
folution  being  concentrated  by  evaporation,  and  then  poured 
into  a confiderable  quantity  of  water,  will  depofit  the  anti» 
mony  in  the  form  of  a white  oxyd. 

The  fimple  oxyds  of  copper,  are  bed  analyzed  by  digeftion 
in  nitric  acid,  and  then  fuperfaturating  the  folution  with  am- 
monia, by  which  any  cafual  admixture  of  iron  will  be  fe-- 
parated. 

The  carbonats  of  copper  are  to  be  thus  treated.  One  por- 
tion is  to  be  gently  calcined  in  a covered  crucible,  and  the 
lofs  of  weight  fuftained,  indicates  the  united  amount -of  the 
water  and  carbonic  acid.  A fecond  portion  is  to  be  thrown 
into  a known  quantity  of  dilute  fulphuric  acid,  and  the 
lofs  of  weight,  by  the  efFervefcence  which  enfues,  (hows  the 
amount  of  carbonic  acid.  The  fulphat  of  copper  thus  ob- 
tained, may  be  fubfequently  decompofed,  either  by  a flick 
of  zinc,  or  by  liquid  ammonia.  1 

The  arfeniats  of  copper  are  moft  conveniently  analyzed  by 
firft  moderately  heating  them,  in  order  to  drive  off  and  thus 
eftimate  the  water,  and  then  digefting  the  refidue  in  dilute 
nitric  acid,  by  which  it  will  be  entirely  diffolved  ; nitrat  of 
lead  is  then  to  be  dropped  in  as  long  as  it  occafions  any  pre- 
cipitate, and  this  latter  being  removed,  the  fluid  is  to  be 
evaporated  nearly  to  drynefs,  after  wh|ich,  warm  alcohol  is 
to  be  added,  which  will  take  up  the  v(hole,  except  a white 
powder  ; this  powder,  and  the  precipitate  on  the  addition 
of  nitrated  lead,  are  arfeniat  of  leac?,  33.66  per  cent,  of 
which  is  arfenic  acid.  The  alcoholic;  folution  is  then  to  be 
evaporated  nearly  to  drynefs,  and  then  to  be  digefted  with 
ammonia,  which  will  take  up  the  copper,  leaving  behind 
any  oxyd  of  iron  that  may  have  happened  to  be  con- 
tained in  the  ore.  The  ammoniuret  of  copper,  being  de- 
compofed by  cauftic  potalh,  gives  the  copper  in  the  ttate 
of  black  oxyd,  which  is  that  in  which  it  exifts  in  the 
ore. 

The  analyfis  of  muriat  of  copper  is  very  fimple.  It  was 
thus  effeftedby  Klaproth.  The  ore,  being  pulverized,  was 
diffolved  in  cold  nitric  acid,  with  the  exception  of  1.5  per 
cent,  of  oxyd  of  iron  ; the  folution  being  then  diluted, 
nitrat  of  filver  was  added,  till  it  occafioned  no  further 
precipitate ; the  luna  cornea  thus  obtained,  indicated,  ac- 
cording to  the  known  proportions  of  this  fait,  the  amount 
of  muriatic  acid  in  the  ore.  The  nitrous  folution  was  then 
decompofed,  and  the  copper  obtained  in  the  metallic  form, 
by  means  of  a bar  of  iron. 

Phofphat  of  copper  was  thus  analyzed  by  Klaproth.  On 
digeftion  in  nitric  acid,  the  whole  was  taken  up  except  a 
few  grains  of  quartz ; the  excefs  of  acid  in  the  folution 
was  then  faturated  by  potalh,  and  acetite  of  lead  was  poured 
in  till  it  had  quite  cealed  to  occafion  any  precipitate ; the 
phofphat  of  lead,  thus  obtained,  was  feparated  from  the  fo- 
lution, and  fulphat  of  foda  was  added  to  decompofe  and 
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■precipitate  the  final!  excels  of  acetite  of  lead  which  had 
been  made  ufe  of.  A littie  fulphuric  acid  was  then  ad- 
ded to  the  iolution,  and  the  copper  was  precipitated 
in  the  ufual  way,  by  means  of  a bar  of  iron. 

$ 3 . KecluBlon  of  Ores. 

The  ordy  ores  of  copper  that  are  in  faft  wrought  in  the 
large  way,  and  from  which  the  copper  of  commerce  is  for 
the  moft  part  fupplied,  are  the  fulphureous  and  arfenical  ores 
-of  this  metal.  The  method  of  reducing  them,  though  con- 
filling  of  a great  number  of  precedes,  on  account  of  the 
powerful  affinity,  both  of  the  arfenic  and  fulphur,  is  yet 
upon  the  whole  very  fimple,  being  little  more  than  repeated 
voatlings  and  fufions,  till  the  metal  has  acquired  the  necef- 
fary  duftility,  for  it  is  never  brought  to  a date  of  ahfoiute 
purity,  and  the  commoner  forts  contain  both  arfenic  and  an- 
timony, in  fuch  proportions,  as  to  be  wholly  unfit  for  alloy- 
ing with  either  gold  or  filver. 

The  rough  ore,  if  Amply  fulphureous,  is  broken  into  pieces 
not  larger  than  an  egg,  and  feparated  as  much  as  poffible 
from  the  adhering  earthy  impurities;  after  which,  it  is  piled 
in  large  kilns,  and  heat  being  applied  at  the  bottom,  the 
whole  mafs  becomes  gradually  heated,  and  a large  portion 
of  the  fulphur  fublimes  out,  and  may  be  either  collefted 
by  proper  hues,  or  allowed  to  efcape  ; this  fir  ft  procefs  oc- 
cupies about  fix  months,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time, 
the  evaooration  of  the  fulphur  ceafes,  and  when  the  ore 
has  cooled  fufficiently,  it  is  in  a fit  ftate  to  be  fmelt- 
cd. 

If,  however,  the  ore  is  largely  combined  with  arfenic,  it 
is  not  capable  of  keeping  up  a long  combuftion  of  itfelf,  nor 
is  the  heat  thus  generated  adequate  to  the  expulfion  of  the 
arfenic  ; a fomewhat  different  method,  therefore,  of  roafting 
■mull  be  had  recourfe  to.  For  this  purpofe  the  ore  is  ftill 
more  carefully  dreffed  than  in  the  former  cafe,  and  is  reduced 
to  pieces  not  larger  than  a hazle-nut.  It  is  then  fpread  on 
the  floor  of  a large  reverberatory  furnace,  and  expofed  to  a 
dull  red  heat,  with  frequent  ftirring,  in  order  to  offer  freffi 
furfaces  to  the  aftion  of  the  flame.  The  arfenic  and  fulphur 
by  this  treatment  are  rapidly  driven  off,  and  in  about  twelve 
hours  the  roafting  is  completed. 

The  ore  is  now  transferred  into  the  fufing  furnace,  which 
is  a reverberatory  of  the  common  conltruftion  ; a little 
bruifed  lime-ftone  is  generally  added  by  way  of  flux,  and  in 
the  courfe  of  four  or  five  hours  the  fufion  is  ufually  complete  ; 
the  flag,  now  of  the  confidence  of  foft  dough,  is  raked  off, 
and  the  copper  is  difeharged  through  a plug-hole  into 
water,  by  which  it  is  reduced  into  fmall  drops  or  grains. 

The  copper,  however,  though  in  the  metallic  ftate,  is  ftill 
very  impure,  being  largely  mixed  with  fulphur  and  arfenic, 
which  give  it  a grey  colour,  and  render  it  perfectly  brittle. 
In  order  to  feparate  thefe  impurities,  it  is  re-melted  and  gra- 
nulated twice  more  or  oftener,  a confiderable  quantity  of 
flag  being  feparated  at  each  fufion  ; but  as  this  flag  contains 
fome  copper  it  is  not  thrown  away,  but  worked  over  again 
with  the  next  charge  of  calcined  ore.  The  number  of  fu- 
fions and  granulations  entirely  depend  on  the  quantity  of 
impurities,  and  the  obftinacy  with  which  they  combine  with 
the  copper ; but  when  thefe  proceffes  have  been  repeated 
the  requifite  number  of  times,  the  granulated  mafs  is  melted 
and  caft  into  pigs.  Thefe  again  are  broken  to  pieces,  and 
roafted  for  one  or  two  days  in  a low  red  heat,  and  again 
melted  and  roafted  feveral  times,  till  the  metal  approaches  to 
the  ftate  of  malleable  copper.  It  is  now  caft  into  oblong 
maffes,  about  14  inches  in  length,  and  is  fit  for  the  refining 
furnace.  In  this  it  is  again  melted,  with  the  addition  of  a 


little  charcoal,  till  it  acquit  es  the  neeeffiiry  degree  of  mallea* 
bility,  and  thus  becomes  faltable  copper. 

Somet'mes  lead  is  employed  with  good  effeft  in  the  refin- 
ing of  cooper,  as  it  combines  with,  and  fcorifies  iron,  and  the 
other  eafily  oxydable  metals  in  preference  to  copper.  For 
this  purpofe  the  rough  copper  is  fpread  on  the  floor  of  a 
furnace,  and  when  it  is  in  complete  fufion,  about  6 or  8 per 
cent,  of  lead  is  thrown  in,  and  well  mixed  with  the  reft.  In 
a fhort  time  the  furface  of  the  melted  metal  becomes  covered 
with  a femi-vitreous  blackifh- brown  fcoria,  confiding  of  the 
mixed  oxyds  of  lead,  iron,  and  other  impurities,  together 
with  a little  copper.  The  firft  fcoria  being  removed,  a fe- 
cond  is  formed,  which  is  in  like  manner  feummed  off,  and  fo 
on  fucceffively , till,  after  ten  or  twelve  hours,  the  copper  is 
fufficiently  purified  : this  is  afeertained  by  the  thinnefs  of 
the  film  with  which  the  melted  copper  is  covered,  and  by  its 
being  of  a brick-red  colour,  alfo  by  the  circumftance  that  if 
a rod  of  polifhed  iron  is  dipped  into  the  fufed  mafs  the  por- 
tion  of  copper  that  adheres  to  it  immediately  falls  off  when 
the  rod  is  dipped  in  cold  water. 

§ 4.  Chemical  and  Phyfical  Properties. 

The  colour  of  copper  is  yellowifh-red  ; its  hardnefs  is  fu- 
perior  to  that  of  filver,  but  fomewhat  inferior  to  that  of  pla- 
tina  ; it  is  very  tough,  dudtile,  and  malleable  ; hence  it  may  be 
beaten  into  plates  or  drawn  into  wire  of  great  ftrength  and 
compaftnefs.  It  breaks  with  a hackly  frafture.  When 
rubbed,  it  emits  a difagreeabie  odour  ; to  the  tafte  it  is  nau- 
feous  and  ftyptic.  The  fpecific  gravity  of  Swedifh  copper, 
which  is  the  pureft  that  is  met  with  in  commerce,  amounts 
to  about  8.89  : that  of  the  commoner  forts  does  not  exceed 
8.6  ; while  that  of  the  Japanefe  copper,  on  the  other  hand, 
amounts,  according  to  Bergmann,  to  9.0. 

The  fufing  point  of  copper  is  nearly  the  fame  as  that  of 
gold,  namely,  a low  white  heat ; before  it  melts,  changeable 
orifmatic  colours  appear  on  its  furface.  When  in  fufion,  or 
even  at  a full  red  heat,  if  expofed  to  the  air,  it  is  foon  covered 
with  a thin  brittle  plate  of  brownifh  oxyd,  that  readily  fepa- 
rates  from  the  metal  when  cold. 

This  fubftance  is  an  imperfeft  oxyd,  and  was  formerly 
called  copper  ajhes,  as  ujlum,  or  elms  arts,  and  by  repeatedly 
heating  and  cooling  a bar  of  this  metal,  the  whole  may  be 
thus  changed.  Thefe  feales,  according  to  Proud,  are  com- 
pofed  of  about  62  per  cent,  of  perfedt  or  black  oxyd,  and  38 
of  copper  nearly  in  thehnetallic  ftate  ; hence,  when  they  are 
digtfted  in  cold  dilute  fulphuric  acid,  only  the  former  portion 
is  taken  up.  By  fubfequent  calcination,  the  feales  are  wholly 
converted  into  black  oxyd,  the  weight  of  which  is  one-fourth, 
more  than  that  of  the  original  copper.  At  a very  high 
heat,  this  oxyd  runs  into  a bright  reddilh-hrown  opake 
glafs. 

Copper,  when  in  high  fufion,  and  in  contaft  with  the  air, 
like  all  the  other  eafily  oxydable  metals,  is  aftually  com- 
buftible  ; it  burns  with  a beautiful  light  green  flame ; the 
fame  delicate  tinge  is  vifible  when  a little  of  the  oxyd,  or  of 
any  of  the  falts  of  this  metal,  is  ftrewed  on  burning  coals. 
The  green  flame  thus  produced  depofits  a fmall  portion  of 
greenifh-grey  pulverulent  oxyd,  and  hence  it  gradually  col- 
lefts  as  a kind  of  foot  in  the  chimnies  of  furnaces  employed 
in  fmelting  this  metal. 

Copper  foon  rufts  in  a damp  air,  and  becomes  covered 
with  a green  cruft  of  carbonated  oxyd,  but  this  coating,  by 
its  ftrong  adhefion  to  the  metal  beneath,  long  preferves  it 
from  further  alteration  ; hence  it  requires  a length  of  time, 
and  the  concurrence  of  circumftances  peculiarly  unfavourable 
to  preservation,  in  order  to  corrode  entirely  a thick  plate  of 
4 S 2 this 
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tJ-iIs  metal.  Water  is  not  decompofed  by  copper  even  at  a 
white  heat. 

With  the  exception  of  a few  cafes,  that  will  be  mentioned 
prefently,  copper  appears  to  unite  very  uniformly  with  the 
fame  proportion  of  oxygen,  forming  (when  uncombined  with 
water  and  every  other  tubftancc)  a brownifh- black  oxyd,  of 
which  one-fifth,  or  20  per  cent.,  is  oxygen,  and  the  remainder 
copper.  This  oxyd  is  produced,  as  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, by  boiling  the  precipitate  from  any  of  the  cupreous 
falts  by  an  alkali,  or  the  ammoniuret  of  copper,  with  cauftic 
potafh  or  loda. 

Copper,  or  rather  its  oxyd,  combines  with  every  aetd, 
forming  falts,  many  of  which  are  both  curious  and  im- 
portant. 

Sulphuric  acid  aifts  upon  metallic  copper  only  when  con- 
centrated and  boiling  hot.  For  this  purpofe  take  copper 
filings,  or  thin  fheet  copper,  put  it  into  a glafs  veffel  with 
twice  its  weight  of  ftrong  fulphuric  acid,  and  heat  the  mix- 
ture. As  foon  as  it  begins  to  boil,  much  fu'phureous  acid 
gas  is  given  cut,  and  at  length  the  whole  dilfolves  into  a 
dark-coloured  liquor,  which,  by  dilution  with  water,  becomes 
of  a fine  blue.  If  common  copper  is  ufed  for  this  purpofe, 
there  always  remains  a black  feaiment,  which  confifts  tor 
the  mo  ft  part  of  fulphuret  of  copper.  If  t-he  pure  carbonated 
oxyds  are  employed,  ir.fteadof  the  metal,  they  will  be  found 
to  be  foluble  even  in  cold  and  diluted  fulphuric  acid.  The 
folution,  in  whichever  way  it  is  formed,  depofits,  by  evapo- 
ration and  gradual  cooling,  rhomboidal  cryftais  of  a deep 
fky-blue  colour,  which  are  fulphat  of  copper,  the  Hue  or 
Roman  vitriol  of  the  (hops. 

The  fame  fait  is  alfo  met  with  native  in  copper  mines, 
partly  cryftallized,  but  more  generally  diffolved  in  the  water 
which  drains  more  or  lefs  into  all  mines.  When  native,  it 
appears  to  be  formed  in  confequence  of  the  iron  pyrites  be- 
ing nrft  vitriolized,  and  the. reful ting  fulphat  of  iron  re-acling 
on  the  copper. 

Sulphat  of  copper  has  a very  ilrong,  ftyptic,  fomewhat 
acidulous,  and  exceffively  naufeous  tafte.  It  is  foluble  in 
about  four  times  its  weight  of  water.  When  dried  at  a 
heat  not  exceeding  that  of  boiling  water,  it  lofes,  according 
to  Prouft,  about  36  per  cent.,  which  is  mere  water,  after 
which  the  refidue,  which  is  a white  pulverulent  mafs,  is  again 
folubie  and  cryftallizable,  as  at  firft.  But  if  it  is  calcined 
with  a ftrong  white  heat,  the  acid  itfelf  is  expelled  without 
undergoing  decompofition,  and  at  length  there  only  remains 
black  oxyd  of  copper,  in  the  proportion  of  32  per  cent,  of 
the  original  cryftallized  fait.  Hence  100  parts  of  fulphat 
of  copper  confift,  according  to  Prouft,  of 
Copper  25.6]  forming  7 
• Oxygen  6. 4 J black  oxyd  J 32 

Sulphuric  acid  3^2. 

Water  36 

loo 

Bergmann’s  analyfis  of  this  fait  nearly  agrees  with  that  of 
Prouft  in  the  proportion  of  copper  ( 26  per  cent. ) ; but  of 
the  other  ingredients  he  reckons  28  of  water,  and  46  of 
acid. 

Befidesthe  common  fulphat,  Prouft  deferibes  a ful ■■fulphat 
of  copper.  This  is  prepared  by  adding  to  the  common  ful- 
phat fome  cauftic  potafh,  but  not  fufficient  entirely  to  de- 
compofe  it.  A green  precipitate  is  in  confequence  depofited, 
which  is  the  fub-fulphat  in  queftion.  This  fait  lofes  by 
distillation  only  14  percent,  of  water.  The  refidue,  boiled 


with  cauftic  potafti,  gives  68  per  cent,  of  black  oxyd  ; hence 
its  component  parts  are 

Copper  34.47  6p 
Oxygen  13. 6 j 
Sulphuric  acid  18 
Water  - 14 

100 

Sulphat  of  copper  is  decompofed  by  the  alkalies,  whether 
pure  or  carbonated.  If  either  of  the  fixed  alkalies  in  thei? 
cauftic  ftate  is  made  ufe  of,  the  precipitate  is  not,  as  might 
be  fuppof-d,  a limple  oxyd  of  copper,  but  that  peculiar  com- 
bination firft  eifeoverpd  by  Prouft,  and  named  by  him  hydrat 
of  copper.  It  is  thus  prepared  : to  a cold  folutisn  of  ful- 
phat of  copper  add  liquid  potafti,  ail'o  cold,  to  complete 
faturation  ; a blue  precipitate  fails  down,  which,  when 
thoroughly  wafhed  with  boiling  water,  is  the  pure  hydrat. 
Its  confiftence,  when  dried  at  a heat  not  exceeding  2120 
Fahr.,  is  nearly  that  of  Pruffian-blue  ; at  a fomewhat  higher 
temperature  it  fhrinks,  and  is  gradually  converted  into  black, 
oxyd,  by  the  evaporation  of  its  water.  By  dry  diftillation 
it  is  found  to  give  out  about  24 per  cent,  of  water,  and  1 of 
carbonic  acid,  which  it  probably  has  abforbtd  from  the  air 
while  drying  : there  remain  behind  73  parts  of  black  oxyd. 
If  this  latter  is  again  moiftened  with  water,  it  does  not  re- 
turn to  the  ftate  of  hydrat.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  hydrat 
is  a true  chemical  combination  of  water  and  oxyd  of  copper, 
in  the  proportion  of  about  one  part  of  the  former  to  three 
of  the  latter,  and  as  fuch  enters  into  the  compofition  of  the 
cupreous  falts.  The  hydrat  is  decompofable  ;iot  merely  by 
heat,  but  alfo  by  boiling  with  either  of  the  fixed  alka- 
lies. 

Carbonic  acid  and  oxyd  of  copper  unite  together  without 
difficulty.  This  combination  is  found  native,  forming  the 
mountain-blue,  the  malachite,  and  forr.e  of  the  other  ores  of 
copper.  It  may  be  prepared  artificially  by  expofing  the 
metal  to  a damp  confined  air,  in  which  cafe  it  conftitutes  ruft 
of  copper  ; or  more  expeditioufly  by  decompofing  any  of 
the  acid  falts  of  copper  by  a carbonated  alkali.  A copious 
bulky  precipitate  falls  down,  which,  when  well  walked  and 
gently  dried,  is  a fine  powder,  of  a beautiful  pale  apple-green 
colour.  One  hundred  parts  of  copper  diffolved  in  any  acid, 
and  precipitated  by  carbonated  potafh  or  foda,  produce  in- 
variably 180  of  the  green  carbonat,  dried  at  a boiling-water 
heat.  This  carbonat,  when  diftilled  by  itfelf,  with  a heat 
gradually  increafed  to  rednefs,  gives  out  10  parts  of  water, 
and  46  of  carbonic  acid  ; the  black  oxyd,  remaining  behind 
in  the  retort,  amounts  to  125  parts,  of  which  too  are  cop- 
per, and  25  oxygen. 

When  hydrat  of  copper  is  gently  heated  with  a folution 
of  fuper-carbonated  potafn,  a portion  is  diffolved,  forming  a 
greenifh-blue  liquor,  whilft  the  undiffolved  refidue  becomes 
almoft  as  dark  in  colour  as  the  black  oxyd.  The  folution, 
if  flowly  evaporated,  yields  a lingular  fait,  confifting  of  32 
per  cent,  potafh,  43  carbonic  acid,  and  5 oxyd  of  copper.  It 
is  cryftallizable  and  {lightly  deliquefeent.  A fimilar  fait, 
with  a bafe  of  foda,  is  produced,  when  this  latter  alkali  is 
employed  inftead  of  potafh. 

Copper  is  very  readily  foluble  in  nitric  acid,  even  when 
cold  and  confiderabiy' diluted.  Much  heat  is  excited,  and 
a torrent  of  nitrous  gas  given  out,  the  liquor  becoming  of 
a bright  blue  colour  in  proportion  as  the  copper  is  diflolved. 
The  oxyds  of  copper  are  equally  foluble  in  this  acid  as 
the  metal  is,  but  without  the  evolution  of  nitrous  gas. 
When  this  folution  is  haftily  evaporated  to  a certain  point. 
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and  then  fuffered  to  cool,  it  congeals  into  a deep  blue 
faline  mafs,  which  deliquiates  rapidly  when  c-xpofed  to  the 
air.  By  a flow  and  careful  evaporation  this  fait  may  be 
obtained  in  the  form  of  hexahedral  prifms,  but  equally  de- 
liquefcent  as  the  former  amorphous  variety.  If  this  blue 
nitrat  be  evaporated  beyond  the  point  at  which  it  would 
crydallize  when  cold,  nitrous  gas  begins  to  be  produced. 
End  a green  fcaly  concretion  feparates  from  the  thick  blue 
liquor.  If  the  evaporation  is  here  flopped,  this  green  mat- 
ter may  be  feparated  by  water,  either  hot  or  cold,  which  dif- 
folves  only  the  undecompofed  blue  nitrat.  This  green 
fubdance  is  conildered  by  Proud  as  a fubnitrat  of  copper; 
that  it  dill  contains  nitric  acid  is  proved  by  its  ilill  giving 
out  this  acid  when  mixed  with  fulphuric  acid  and  heated. 
By  thorough  calcination  ail  the  acid  and  water  are  ex- 
pelled, and  the  black  oxyd  of  copper  only  remains.  The 
proportions  of  the  fubnitrat,  according  to  the  above-men- 
tioned chemift,  are 


Black  oxyd  of  copper 

67 

Nitric  acid 

16 

Water 

17 
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The  blue  or  perfect  nitrat,  on  the  other  hand,  contains  only 
27  per  cent,  of  black  oxyd. 

Nitrat  of  copper  is  very  foluble  in  alcohol,  to  the  flame 
of  which  it  communicates  a very  delicate  green  co- 
lon r. 

The  decompofition  of  this  nitrat  by  tin  is  fo  violent  as 
in  certain  cafes  to  produce  actual  combuftion.  This  forms 
an  amufiag  experiment,  and  was,  we  believe,  firll  difeovered  by 
Dr.  Higgins.  It  is  thus  performed  ; fpread  out  a piece 
of  tin-foil. four  or  five  inches  fquare,  lay  in  the  middle  a 
fmall  heap  of  the  folid  blue  nitrat,  fprinkle  the  fait  with  a 
few  drops  of  water,  fpread  over  it  a lit  le  tow,  then  double 
up  the  tin-foil  round  it  on  ail  iides,  twilling  it  as  tight  as  may 
be  without  breaking.  In  a fhort  time  the  mafs  will  feel  burn- 
ing hot,  fmall  bubbles  or  blue  liquor  will  be  feen  oozing 
through,  and  will  prefently  be  fucceeded  by  a copious  erup- 
tion of  nitrous  gas,  attended  by  minute  fparks  of  fire  and 
deflagration. 

A fine  blue  pigment  is  prepared  from  nitrated  copper,  cal- 
led verditer  ( cendrcs  blues , Fr. ) It  is  made  in  quantity  by  the 
refiners,  who,  after  the  procels  of  feparating  filver  from 
gold  by  aquafortis,  recover  the  filver  from  its  folution  by 
means  of  copper,  and  thus  obtain  a refidue  of  nitrat  of 
copper.  This  folution  is  dccompofed  by  lime  (the  precife 
method  of  doing  which  is  kept  fecret),  and  the  produce 
being  made  into  cakes  and  dried  flowly  conflitutes  the  belt 
kind  of  verditer. 

This  pigment  has  been  analyzed  by  Pelletier  with  the 
following  refults.  It  was  totally  foluble  in  nitric  and 
muriatic  acids,  with  a copious  effervefcence  of  carbonic 
acid  : when  diililled  by  itfelf  600  hundred  grains  loll  zoo, 
and  afforded  2 French  pints  of  carbonic  acid  together  with 
fome  water.  The  calcined  refidue  was  a black  powder, 
which,  being  fufed  with  a reducing  flux,  yielded  a button 
of  pure  copper,  amounting  to  about  half  the  weight  of  the 
original  verditer.  A frefh  parcel  was  then  treated  with  ful- 
phuric acid,  which  afforded  fulphat  of  lime,  the  earth 
of  which  formed  about  7 per  cent,  of  the  original  verditer. 
Of  the  2 co  grains  loll  by  dillillation,  Pelletier  confiders 
r 80  as  carbonic  acid.  Hence  100  parts  of  verditer  con- 
tain 


Copper  50 

Carbonic  acid  30 

Water  - 3 i 

Lime  - 7 

9°i 

Remains  for  oxygen  9J 


100 


But  in  this  eflimate  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  is  by 
fome  overfigbt  greatly  overrated.  The  quantity  obtained 
from  600  grains  was  about  2 French  pints,  the  weight 
of  which,  according  to  Lavoifier,  would  be  only  66  grains  ; 
confequently  100  grains  would  yield  only  11  grains  of  this 
acid.  .The  water  was  obvioufly  only  eflimated  at  random, 
and  as  the  copper  was  in  the  ilate  of  hydrat,  certainly 
amounted  to  much  more  than  Pelletier  has  allowed  for 
it.  The  corrected  refults  of  the  above  analyfis  therefore 
would  be 

Copper  50  d 

Oxygen  12.5  > 

Water  20.8  J 

Lime 

Carbonic  acid 


101.3 


83.3  Fly  drat  of  copper 
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which  correfponds  very  clofely  with  the  quantity  ana* 
lyzed. 

The  muriatic  acid  diffolves  copper  with  difficulty  except 
when  concentrated  and  boiling,  and  then  hydrogen  gas  is 
given  out.  The  oxyds,  however,  of  this  metal,  and  efpe- 
ciaily  the  green  carbonat,  are  very  readily  foluble  in  this 
acid.  The  colour  of  muriat  of  copper  when  hot  or  highly 
concentrated  is  brown,  but  by  dilution  becomes  of  a grafs- 
green.  By  careful  evaporation  and  cooling  it  cryllailizes 
in  lengthened  rhomboids,  and  when  haflily  evaoorated  in 
feathery  cryfHls.  This  fait  is  commonly  deliquefeent, 
but  when  both  the  copper  and  acid  are  quite  free  from 
iron  is  permanent  in  the  air.-  It  is  readily  foluble  both  in 
water  and  alcohol  3 the  latter  takes  up  its  own  weight 
when  boiling,  a part  of  which  afterwards  feparates  in  a 
cryftailine  Hate  as  the  liquor  cools.  The  compofition  of 
the  cryllallized  fait  is,  according  to  Prouft, 

Black  oxyd  of  copper  40 
Muriatic  acid  - 24 

V/ater  - - 36 

r 
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A dilute  folution  of  muriated  copper  in  water  makes 
a kind  of  fympathetic  ink,  which  is  colourlefs  in  the  cold, 
becomes  yellow  by  warming,  and  again  lofes  its  colour  on 
cooling.  Befides  the  common  muriat,  the  ingenious  re- 
fearcb.es  of  Proull  have  difeovered  a fecond  muriat,  in  which 
the  copper  appears  to  be  at  a lower  ftate  of  oxydation 
than  in  the  former  fait.  It  affords  a nearly  colourlefs  fo- 
lution, and  when  folid  is  of  a grcyifh  white  ; it  may  there- 
fore without  impropriety  be  called  the  white  muriat  of 
copper.  It  is  prepared  from  the  common  muriat  by 
means  of  muriat  of  tin,  a fait  remarkable  for  the  eagernels 
with  which  it  abforbs  oxygen  from  aimoil  all  the  other  me- 
tallic falts.  If  therefore  fome  of  this  latter  is  poured  into 
common  muriat  of  copper,  a precipitate  falls  down  which 
is  at  firil  white,  but  by  fubfequent  expofure  to  air  paffes 

through- 
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through  different  (hades  of  violet  and  bine  to  black.  This 
precipitate  is  for  the  moil  part  a muriated  fub-oxyd  of  cop- 
per. On  expofure  to  a moderate  heat  it  melts  like  luna 
cornea.  If  digefled  in  warm  muriatic  acid  it  readily  dif- 
fo'ves,  and  is  depofited,  on  cooling,  in  the  form  of  tetra- 
hedral cryilals.  With  nitrous  acid  fome  nitrous  gas  is 
given  out,  which  fhews  that  the  metal  was  not  previoufly 
'faturated  with  oxygen.  Another  remarkable  charader  of 
this  white  muriat  is,  that  when  diffolved  in  ammon-a  the 
folution  is  colourlefs,  though,  on  expofure  to  the  air,  it 
gradually  acquires  the  iky -blue  colour  of  common  am- 
moniuret  of  copper.  Its  compofition,  according  to 
Pro  nil,  is 


Muriatic  acid 

24  76 

Oxyd  of  tin 

1. 

Copper 

63. 

Oxygen 

x 1.25 

100. 

Affuming  this  analyfis  as  corred,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
copper  exifts  in  a much  lower  ftate  of  oxygenation  in  this 
'•fait  than  in  any  hitherto  mentioned,  for  in  this  the  oxyd  of 
copper  is  compofed  of  63  of  metal  and  11.25  of  oxygen, 
or  (reduced  to  the  hundred)  of  84.84  copper,  and  15.16 
oxygen,  whereas  the  black  copper,  to  which  all  the  com- 
mon cupreous  falts  are  reducible  by  lofs  of  their  acid 
and  water,  confiils  of  80  percent,  copper,  and  20  oxygen. 

There  appears  to  be  yet  another  ftate  of  combination 
of  muriatic  acid  and  oxyd  of  copper,  alfo  fir  ft  noticed  by 
Prouft.  It  is  the  fubmuriat  of  copper,  differing  from  the 
common  muriat  not  by  a lower  degree  of  oxygenation  in 
the  metal,  but  in  a fmaller  proportion  of  acid.  It  is  pro- 
duced by  adding  a little  potaih  (lefs  than  required  for  fa* 
turation)  to  the  green  muriat.  A green  powder  falls  down, 
which  is  the  fubmuriat  in  queftion.  This  fait  when  boiled 
with  potath  lofes  about  28  per  cent,  of  its  weight,  and  is  re- 
duced to  the  black  oxyd.  A fimilar  fubmuriat  is  faid  by 
the  fame  chemift  to  be  fpontaneoufly  depofited  when  cop- 
per is  diffolved  in  nitro-immatic  acid.  The  compofition  of 
ihis  laft  is  as  follows : 


Black  oxyd  of  copper 

79- 

Muriatic  acid 

12.5 

Water 

8.5 

100. 

'The  native  green  muriat  of  copper  from  Peru  appears 
to  be  nearly  in  this  ftate. 

Copper  feems  to  have  a ftronger  affinity  for  muriatic 
acid  than  even  for  the  nitric  or  fuiphuric.  Thus,  if  either 
the  folid  nitrat  or  fulphat  of  copper  be  digefted  in  muriatic 
acid  a folution  takes  place,  and  then,  on  the  application  of 
heat,  the  liquor  immediately  lofes  the  blue  colour,  charac- 
teriftic  of  thefe  two  falts,  and  acquires  the  green  of  the 
muriat : alfo  by  flow  evaporation  muriat  of  copper  is  ob- 
tained in  cryftals. 

Acetous  acid  has  no  adion  on  reguline  copper,  but 
its  oxyd  is  eafily  foluble  in  this  fluid,  to  which  it  commu- 
nicates a beautiful  grafs-green  colour.  There  are  two  fpe- 
cies  of  acetited  copper,  the  one  with  an  excefs  of  bafe,  the 
common  verdegris  of  the  ihops,  and  the  other  in  which 
the  acid  and  oxyd  are  in  a ftate  of  mutual  faturation, 
forming  the  cryftallized  or  diftilled  verdegr>&. 

The  manufacture  of  verdegris  is  carried  on  to  a confider- 
ftble  extent  in  moft  of  the  fouthern  provinces  of  France, 


and  a very  exad  account,  apparently,  of  the  procefs  has 
been  pubhfhcd  by  Chaptal,  from  which  the  following  parti- 
culars are  extraded. 

The  materials  for  this  manufacture  are  the  marc  or  cake 
that  remains  in  the  wine-prefs,  alter  the  greater  part  of  the 
juice  has  been  fquerzedcut;  and  plates  of  copper  of  con- 
venient iize  and  hammered  well,  in  order  to  fmooth  the 
furface,  that  the  corroded  portion  may  be  readily  detached 
from  the  reft. 

The  marc  of  the  grape  is  firft  fermented  by  being  laid 
as  lightly  as  poffible  in  a large  barrel  and  moiftened  with 
common  wine,  and  then  let  in  a warm  airy  place.  In  a few 
days,  varying  according  to  the  heat  of  the  weather,  it  be- 
gins to  fwell,  grows  hot  and  exhales  a ftrong  odour  of  vi- 
negar ; the  fermentation  then  declines  and  the  marc  is 
lit  for  ufe.  A layer  of  this  is  then  put  into  an  earthen 
pot  and  a plate  of  copper,  previoufly  made  fcorching  hot, 
is  laid  upon  it  ; to  this  fucceeds  another  layer  of  marc, 
and  then  a plate  of  copper,  in  regular  alternation  till  the 
pot  is  filled,  obferving  that  both  the  top  and  bottom  lay- 
ers are  of  marc.  The  mouth  of  the  pot  is  then  loofely 
flopped  with  ftraw,  and  the  whole  is  left  at  reft  from  ten  to 
twenty  days. 

When  the  marc  begins  to  whiten  the  pots  are  unpack- 
ed, and,  if  the  procefs  has  gone  on  well,  the  copper-plates 
are  found  covered  with  a green  cruft,  interfperfed  with  filky 
green  cryftals.  The  marc  is  thrown  away  ; the  plates  are 
let  on  end  on  wooden  racks  in  a cellar,  and  when  dry  are 
dipped  in  water  and  again  fet  to  dry  ; this  is  repeated  once 
a week  for  fix  or  eight  times,  which  makes  the  cruft  of 
oxyd  fwell  and  increafe  both  in  quantity  and  quality  : after 
which  it  is  fcraped  off  by  a knife  without  difficulty.  Each 
pot  yields  about  5 or  6ibs.  of  rough  verdegris,  and  the 
plates  will  ferve  again  repeatedly  till  they  are  corroded  quite 
through. 

This  rough  verdegris  is  further  prepared  for  market  by 
being  ground  in  wooden  mortars,  and  expoftd  to  the  air 
till  it  is  fufficiently  dry  j and  in  fo  doing  it  lofes  about  half 
its  weight. 

Verdegris  thus  prepared,  may  be  confidered  as  copper 
oxydated  by  the  action  of  the  acetous  acid,  and  combined 
with  water,  with  carbonic  acid,  and  with  part  of  the  ex- 
tractive or  mucilaginous  part  of  the  marc.  It  is  nearly 
infoluble  in  water  and  its  colour  is  blueifh  green.  If 
this  verdegris  is  digefted  in  diftilled  vinegar  it  diffolves 
readily  in  this  fluid,  and  by  evaporation  and  cooling  a 
cryftallized  fait  of  a deep  green  colour  may  be  obtained, 
which  is  known  in  the  drops  by  the  name  of  diftilled  verdi- 
gris. The  method  in  which  this  valuable  fait  is  prepared 
at  Montpellier  is  as  follows.  Common  vinegar  is  firft  dif- 
tilled in  a copper  alembic,  and  the  acid  thus  produced  is  put 
with  common  verdegris  into  a copper  boiler ; when  a hot 
faturated  folution  is  thus  made,  it  is  ftrained  and  transferred 
to  another  copper  evaporating  veffel,  where  it  is  boiled  down 
till  a faline  cruft  begins  to  colled  on  its  furface  ; a light 
frame  of  crofs  flicks  is  now  funk  into  the  liquor  and  the 
fire  is  put  out.  On  cooling,  the  acetite  of  copper  crufts 
round  the  flicks  in  clufters  of  rhomboidal  cryftals  of  a deep 
blueith-green  colour.  It  requires  about  3 lbs.  of  verdegris 
to  make  I lb.  of  the  cryftallized  acetite. 

The  compofition  of  common  verdegris  is  fubjed  (as 
might  be  expeded  from  the  method  in  which  it  is  prepar- 
ed) to  a confiderable  variation,  and  this  difference  is  ftill 
further  increafed  by  variations  in  the  way  of  manufaduring 
this  fait.  Thus,  at  Grenoble,  verdegris  is  made  merely  by  dif- 
pofing  plates  of  copper  in  a proper  room,  and  moiftening  their 
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furfaccs  repeatedly  with  diflilled  vinegar,  till  the  incruftation 
of  oxyd  acquires  a proper  thicknefs.  Hence  this  latter  is 
purer,  and  approaches  nearer  to  the  ftate  of  cryftallized  ace- 
tite,  than  that  of  Montpellier. 

A hundred  parts  of  the  verdegris  of  Grenoble  yield,  ac- 
cording to  Chaptal,  by  dry  diftillation, 

Carbonic  acid  - - - 9.1 

Water  weakly  acidulous  --  13. 05 

Strong,  and  coloured  acetous  acid  53.95 
Left  in  the  T Copper  - - 26.9 

retort  J Charcoal  - - 3. 


1 00. 


A like  quantity  of  the  Montpellier  verdegris  afforded 
Carbonic  acid  ....  8. 

Acetous  acid,  weak  and  empyreumatic,  65.15 
Copper  - - 22.5 

Charcoal  ....  4.35 

100.' 


To  the  above  particulars  may  be  added  fome  obferva- 
tiions,  by  Proufl,  on  the  properties  and  compofition  of  this 
fait. 

When  common  verdegris  is  put  into  cold  water,  it  gra- 
dually falls  to  pieces  and  nearly  half  of  it  is  diffolved,  the 
remainder  is  a fine  green  powder  which  diffufes  itfelf 
through  the  liquor  and  fubfides  very  flowly.  This  green 
powder  appears  to  be  pure  fubacetite  of  copper,  and  when 
wafhed  and  dried  weighs  about  4 2 per  cent,  of  the  original 
verdegris.  When  fulphuric  acid  is  poured  on  it,  pungent 
vapours  of  vinegar  are  given  out.  Boiled  with  potafh  it 
affords  63  per  cent,  of  black  oxyd  ; and  when  diflilled,  after 
all  the  volatile  produ&s  have  palled  over,  there  remains 
about  52  per  cent,  of  copper,  principally  in  the  metallic 
ftate.  From  thefe  data  therefore  the  fubacetite  appears  to 
confill  of 

Oxygen  12.6 } formin2  black  ox>’d  6S 

Remains  for  acid  and  water  37 

100 

With  regard  to  the  cryftallized  acetite,  Prouft  found  that 
39  part?  of  black  oxyd  produce,  with  dill  illed  vinegar,  100 
parts  of  acetite  ; and  on  the  other  hand,  that  100  parts  of 
this  fait,  when  decompofed  by  boiling  with  potafh,  yield  39 
or  40  parts  of  black  oxyd.  Hence  it  is  compofed  of 

Oxygen  $l.l}  formingblack  oxYd  39 
Acetous  acid  - . - 61 


100 

The  diftillation  of  the  cryftallized  acetite  furnifhes  the 
mod  pungent  acetic  acid,  or  radical  vinegar,  as  has  been 
already  deferibed  under  Acetous  Ac  its.  Acetite  of  copper, 
befide  being  made  by  diteft  combination  of  its  ingredients, 
may  be  prepared  in  various  ways  by  double  affinity  ; of  thefe 
the  befl  upon  the  whole  is  the  following  : Make  a cold  fo- 
lution  of  fugar  of  lead  (acetite  of  lead)  in  diflilled  water,  to 
which  add,  by  degrees,  a cold  folution  of  blue  vitriol  (ful- 
phat  of  copper ),  as  long  as  any  precipitation  takes  place  5 
then  pour  he  whole  on  a filter,  and  a green  liquor  paffes 
through,  the  fulphat  of  lead  remaining  on  the  filter,  in  the 
form  of  a white  powder.  The  green  liquor,  being  concen« 


trafced  by  evaporation,  depofits,  by  cooling,  very  pure  and 
beautiful  cryftals  of  acetite  of  copper. 

The  natural  combinations  of  copper  with  arfenic  and  ar- 
fenic  acid  have  already  been  noticed.  With  regard  to  the 
artificial  arfeniats,  Scheele  difeovered  that  when  arfenic  acid 
is  digefted  with  copper  filings,  a green  folution  is  formed, 
and  a blue  powder,  which  is  alfo  an  arfeniat,  is  precipitated. 
The  fulphat,  nitrat,  and  muriat  of  copper  undergo  no  ap- 
parent change,  when  added  to  arfenic  acid  ; but  the  acetite 
is  decompofed,  and  arfeniat  of  copper  is  precipitated.  All 
the  cupreous  falts,  however,  are  decompofed  by  arfeniated 
alkali,  and  a blue  arfeniat  falls  down.  To  thefe  fadls  Mr. 
Chenevix  has  added  the  following  : If  arfeniat  of  ammonia 
and  nitrat  of  copper  are  added,  there  falls  down  a blue  cryf- 
talline  arfeniat  of  copper.  On  evaporating  the  fupernatant 
liquor,  and  adding  alcohol,  another  copious  depofition  of 
cryftals  took  place,  of  a deeper  colour  than  the  former,  and 
of  a rhomboidal  lhape.  Each  of  thefe  arfeniats  was  exa- 
mined feparately,  firft:  by  calcination  at  a low  red  heat  to 
expel  the  water,  then  by  potafh  for  the  black  oxyd  of  cop- 
per, and  lallly  by  nitrat  of  lead  for  the  arfenic  acid.  By 
this  method,  the  firft  arfeniat  was  found  to  confift  of 
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Arfenic,  in  the  ftate  of  white  oxyd,  combines  with  oxyd 
of  copper  into  a pale  green  powder,  called,  from  its  dif- 
coverer,  Scheele's  green.  It  is  prepared  in  the  following 
manner  Diffolve  24  ounces  of  fulphat  of  copper  in  water, 
and  heat  the  folution  in  a copper  veffel ; alfo  boil  in  another 
veffel  24  ounces  of  pearlafh,  1 1 ounces  of  white  arfenic, 
and  about  3 pints  of  water  : when  the  whole  is  diffolved, 
ftrain  each  folution  feparately  through  linen,  and  then  add 
the  arfenicated  potafh,  little  by  little,  to  the  fulphat  of 
copper,  with  conftant  ftirring  : an  effervefcence  will  take 
place,  and  then  a green  powder  will  be  depofited.  When 
the  whole  is  mixed,  let  it  (land  fome  hours,  then  feparate 
the  precipitate  by  the  filter,  edulcorate  it  well  with  clear  hot 
water,  and  dry  it  very  gently  in  a warm  room.  The  above 
quantity  of  ingredients  will  afford  about  i8£  oun.ce3  of  the 
powder,  which  may  be  ufed  as  a pigment. 

Phofphat  of  copper  may  be  prepared  by  adding  phofphat 
of  foda  to  the  nitrat,  or  any  other  readily  foluble  fait  of 
copper,  a blueifti-green  fediment  falls  to  the  bottom,  which 
dries  to  a powdery  femi-cryftalline  mafs.  A low  red  heat 
turns  it  brown,  and  drives  off  about  1$.$  per  cent,  of  water; 
there  remains  a phofphat  of  copper,  compofed  of  35  parts 
of  phofphoric  acid,  and  49.5  of  oxyd  of  copper. 

A ftriking  decompofition  of  nitrat  of  copper  alfo  takes 
place,  when  a flick  of  frefh  melted  phofphorus  is  immerfed 
in  a folution  of  this  fait,  and  expofed  to  the  light.  By  de- 
grees the  copper  is  precipitated  on  the  furface  of  the  phof- 
phorus, in  the  metallic  fait,  and  in  the  form  of  cryftalline 
grains. 

All  the  falts  of  copper  are  decompofed  by  the  alkalin 
prufiiats,  and  the  refuit  is  a fediment  of  a reddifh-brown  co- 
lour, which,  by  drying  and  expofure  to  the  air,  acquires  a 
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d&'k  chocolate  hue.  This  prufiiat  of  copper  mixed  well 
with  oil,  and  has  been  employed  with  forEe  luccefs  as  a pig- 
ment. 

Tinfture  or  iiffiufion  of  galls  throws  down  from  all  cu- 
preous folutions  a precipitate  of  a dirty  yellow  colour. 

Oxyd  of  copper  is  foiuble  in  all  the  other  acids,  forming 
with  them,  however,  falts  little  known,  and  of  little  im- 
portance : the  predominating  colour  in  all  of  them  is  green. 

Of  the  alkalies,  neither  potato  nor  foda  have  any  aft  ion 
on  copper  or  its  oxyds,  except  that  already  mentioned,  of 
taking  away  from  the  hydrat  its  water  of  combination,  and 
reducing  it  to  black  oxyd. 

Ammonia  has  no  aftion  on  metallic  copper,  but  dififolves 
its  oxyds  without  difficulty.  The  ui'ual  colour  of  this  folu- 
tion  is  a deep  blue-purple.  The  molt  direft  method  of  pre- 
paring it  is  by  digefting  together  liquid  ammonia  and  any 
oxyd,  or  carbonated  oxyd  of  copper:  the  liquor  becomes 
blue  almoft  immediately,  and  its  colour  deepens  till  fatura- 
tion  takes  place.  By  flow  and  careful  evaporation,  blue 
iiiky  cryftals  of  ammoniuret  of  copper  may  be  procured. 
This  fait,  by  expofure  to  the  air,  gradually  lofes  its  alkali, 
and  abforbs  carbonic  acid,  fo  that  at  length  it  is  wholly  con- 
verted into  green  carbonat.  The  aqua  fapphtrina  of  phar- 
macy and  forgery  confifts,  for  the  molt  part,  of  ammoniated 
copper,  to  which  ics  colour  is  owing:  it  is  made  chiefly  in 
two  ways.  The  firft  is  to  digeft  in  a glafs  veffel  quick -lime, 
muriat  of  ammonia,  yerdegris,  and  water  ; the  lime  decom- 
pofes  the  muriat  of  ammonia,  difengaging  the  alkali,  which, 
in  its  turn,  deaompofes  the  verdegris,  and  diffolves  the  oxyd 
of  copper:  hence  the  clear  liquor  confifts  of  ammoniated 
copper  and  muriat  of  lime.  The  fecond  method,  where  a 
weaker  folution  is  wanted,  is  to  employ  lime-water  inftead  of 
lime.  Another  way  of  producing  ammoniated  copper  im- 
mediately is  to  fuperfaturate  with  this  acid  any  of  the  falts 
ot  copper,  in  confequence  of  which  the  firft  portions  of  al- 
kali decompofe  the  cupreous  fait,  throwing  down  an  oxyd, 
and  the  fucceeding  portions  redifl'olve  the  oxyd,  forming  a 
dark-blue  folution.  As  there  is  no  other  metal  befides  cop- 
per and  nickel  which  produces  this  particular  colour,  and  as 
the  latter  of  thefe  metals  is  not  common,  the  produftion  of 
this  beautiful  tinge,  by  the  addition  of  ammonia,  may  be 
confidered  as  a «ery  ptobable  indication  of  the  prefence  of 
copper. 

A fingular  circumftance  takes  place  with  regard  to  am- 
moniated copper.  If  a bottle  be  filled  with  liquid  ammonia, 
and  a few  clean  copper  filings  be  added,  no  folution  enfues, 
as  long  as  the  bottle  is  kept  clofe  corked.  But  if  the  bottle 
be  opened  for  a while,  and  then  tout  again,  a folution  in- 
deed of  part  of  the  copper  takes  place,  but  without  any 
change  of  colour  in  the  liquor  : but  when  the  bottle  is  again 
opened,  the  charafteriftic  blue  tinge  appears  firft  at  the  fur- 
face  of  the  folution,  and  gradually  fpreads  down  to  the  bot- 
tom. If  now  a few  more  copper  filings  be  added,  and  the 
bottle  again  corked,  the  folution  will  in  a toort  time  again 
become  colourlefs,  and  continue  fo  till  it  is  again  expofed  to 
the  air.  The  reafon  of  thefe  changes  appears  to  be  the  fol- 
lowing : copper  requires  fome,  but  only  a very  fmall  quan- 
tity, of  oxygen  to  be  foiuble  in  ammonia  ; and  when  in  this 
lovveft  ftate  of  oxydation,  it  forms  with  ammonia  a colourlefs 
folution,  as  it  forms  with  muriatic  acid  a white  fub-muriat  : 
but  if  this  folution  is  expofed  to  the  air,  the  metal  abforbs 
oxygen,  and  is  thus  brought  to  that  ftate  in  which  it  tinges 
ammonia  blue  ; being  again  tout  up  with  a few  copper  filings, 
the  oxygen  is  partly  abforbed  by  the  recently  added  metal, 
and  reduces  the  whole  to  the  ftate  of  white  oxyd. 

Many  of  the  neutral  falts,  efpecially  the  muriats,  are  ca- 
pable oi  oxydating,  and,  in  part,  of  diffolving  copper  : this 
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is  efpecially  the  cafe  with  muriat  of  ammonia,  which,  when 
made  into  a mafs  with  copper  filings  and  a little  water,  and 
kept  warm,  prefently  converts  the  copper  into  a green  mu- 
riated  .oxyd. 

Copper  and  fulphur  readily  unite.  If  equal  parts  of  cop-  . 
per  filings  and  fior/ers  of  fulphur  are  mixed  and  heated  in  a 
crucible,  much  of  the  fulphur  burns  off ; but  the  remainder 
melts  into  a blueifh-black  mafs,  which  is  fulphuret  of  cop- 
per. According  to  Prouft,  ioo  parts  of  copper,  take  up  in 
this  way  28  of  fulphur  ; fo  that  the  fulphuret  is  compofed 
of  about  79  of  metallic  copper,  and  21  of  fulphur.  No 
oxygen  appears  to  be  prefect.  This  fubftance  is  more  fufible 
than  copper,  melting  readily  at  a red  heat.  By  reading  in 
the  open  air,  the  fulphur  is  expelled  : the  laft  portions,  how- 
ever, adhere  with  great  obftinacy.  According  to  Dr. 
Thomfon,  fulphur  and  copper  filings  unite  together,  by  be- 
ing merely  mixed  together  with  or  without  water,  and  ex- 
pofed for  a long  time  to  the  air. 

Hydrofulphureted  water,  or  any  of  the  liquid  hydroful- 
plmrets,  when  added  to  the  folutions  of  copper,  produce  a 
deep  blueifh-black  precipitate,  which  is  a hydrofulphuret  of 
copper. 

Phofphorus  is  capable  of  intimate  combination  with  cop- 
per. If  8 parts  of  this  metal  in  filings,  8 of  vitreous  phof- 
phorlc  acid,  and  1 of  charcoal  powder,  are  intimately  mixed 
together,  and  then  put  into  a crucible,  and  expofed  to  an 
intenfe  heat,  the  phofphoric  acid  is  decompofed  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  charcoal,  and  the  phofphorus  in  part  burns  off, 
and  in  part  unites  with  the  copper,  forming  a hard,  fteel- 
grey,  brittle  alloy,  capable  of  a high  polito.  A fimpler 
way  of  preparing  the  fame  is  to  make  copper  filings  red  hot 
in  a crucible,  and  projeft  upon  them  fmall  pieces  of  phof- 
p forus,  which  combines  with  the  metal,  and  melts  down 
into  a grey  mafs,  fimilar  to  the  former.  One  hundred  parts 
of  copper  may  thus  be  increafed  to  about  12c  ; but  if  this 
phofphuret  is  kept  for  fome  time  melted  under  charcoal 
powder,  or  melted  glafs,  part  of  the  phofphorus  burns  off. 
When  this  excefs  is  thus  got  rid  of,  the  ingredients  of  the 
remaining  phofphuret  appear  to  be  in  a ftate  of  mutual  fatu- 
ration,  no  more  phofphorus  being  diffipated  by  a continua- 
tion cf  the  fufion.  In  this  ftate  the  mafs  appears  to  confift 
of  92.3  of  copper,  and  7.7  of  phofphorus:  it  retains  the 
grain  and  colour  of  fteel,  is  fufceptible  of  a high  polito,  and 
does  not  readily  tarnito  in  the  air,  but  is  brittle.  With  a 
ftill  lefs  proportion  of  phofphorus,  it  becomes  malleable,  and 
of  a yellowito-white  colour.  Phofphuret  of  copper,  if  kept 
in  fufion,  with  free  expofure  to  the  air,  lofes  gradually  moft 
of  its  phofphorus,  which  burns  away  with  the  bright  flame 
and  odour  peculiar  to  this  fubftance. 

The  fixed  oils,  when  kept  long  in  contaft  with  copper, 
oxydate  it,  and  diflblve  a portion,  by  which  they  acquire  a 
green  colour. 

The  ufes  of  copper,  in  its  various  ftates,  are  fo  numerous 
and  important,  as  to  be  fcarcely  inferior  to  thofe  of  iron. 
All  the  falts  of  copper  are  more  or  lefs  poifonous,  producing 
violent  naufea,  with  fevere  pain  and.  inflammation  of  the  in- 
teftinal  canal.  Yet  from  the  fudden  vomiting  that  they  ex- 
cite, a large  dofe  may  be  given  with  fafety  ; and  this  is 
fometimes  done,  when  there  is  an  immediate  necefiity  of 
emptying  the  ftomach.  Copper,  however,  is  very  little  ufed 
medicinally  in  any  form. 

§ 3-  Alloys  of  Copper. 

The  alloys  of  copper  are,  upon  the  whole,  of  more  im- 
portance than  thofe  of  any  other  metal : we  /hall,  therefore, 
treat  of  them  with  fome  minutenefs. 

Copper  with  gold  and  fiver. 
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Copper,  when  added  in  fmall  quantity  to  either  of  thefe 
metals,  greatly  inerpafes  their  hardnefs,  without  materially 
debaling  their  colour  or  malleability  : hence  it  has  been 
generally  adopted  as  the  alloy  for  that  portion  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  which  is  employed  with  current  coin,  and  for 
plate. 

Copper  with  arfenic. 

On  account  of  the  volatility  of  arfenic  fome  precautions 
are  required  in  the  preparation  of  this  alloy.  The  belt  way, 
upon  the  whole,  is  to  melt  fome  copper  in  rather  a large 
crucible,  and  then  to  wrap  up  in  paper  fome  reguline  arie- 
nic,  or  white  arfenic,  either  with  or  without  a mixture  of 
charcoal  powder,  and  to  immerfe  the  paper,  with  its  con- 
tents, in  the  melted  copper,  either  by  means  of  a pair  of 
long  tongs,  or  by  ramming  the  paper  into  a fmall  crucible, 
and  then  inverting  the  crucible  in  the  fluid  metal.  The 
arfenic  prefently  rifts  through  the  copper  in  denfe  white 
fumes,  and  is  in  a great  part  diflipated  ; a portion  however 
is  retained  by  the  copper,  and  by  repeating  the  procefs 
once  or  twice  more,  the  alloy  will  be  fully  faturated  with 
aifenic. 

This  alloy  is  of  a filvery  white  colour  and  a clofe  texture  ; 
it  is  however  very  brittle,  and,  in  proportion  to  the  perfetl 
vvhitenefs  of  its  colour,  liable  to  tarniflr  in  the  air.  As  foon 
as  it  is  brought  to  fufion  the  arfenic  begins  to  efcape,  and 
the  copper  regains  its  malleability  : the  laft  portions  how- 
ever of  arfenic  are  not  driven  off  even  by  long  continued 
heat,  and  although  the  copper  regains  its  malleability,  its 
colour  remains  of  a dingy  yeilovv. 

Vauquelin  has  difeovered  that  if  to  an  alloy  of  copper 
and  fllver,  in  equal  proportions  (the  colour  of  which  is  a pale 
yellow),  there  be  added  z per  cent.  of  arfenic,  the  refult  is  a 
perfe&ly  white  duftile  and  malleable  alloy.  If  this 
latter  ingredient  exceeds  j per  cent . the  alloy  begins  to  be 
brittle. 

Copper  with  iron. 

Thefe  two  metals  only  unite  when  the  former  of  them  is 
greatly  in  excefs.  The  refult  is  a hard,  grey,  and  fome- 
what  brittle  alloy.  According  to  Mr.  Keir,  the  tutenag  of 
the  Chinefe  is  a white  alloy  of  copper,  zinc,  and  iron  : it 
is  hard,  tough,  and  fufficiently  malleable  to  be  wrought  into 
candlefticks  and  various  other  articles  of  domeftic  furniture, 
which  take  a high  polifh,  and  are  fcarcely  to  be  diftinguifhed 
from  fllver.  The  inferior  fort  of  tutenag  has,  however,  a 
very  perceptible  braffy  tinge. 

According  to  Dize,  the  alloy  of  iron  and  copper  only 
ceafes  to  be  a£led  on  by  the  magnet,  when  the  proportion  of 
the  former  is  lefs  than  of  the  whole  mafs.  Iron  is  much 
inferior  in  its  power  of  whitening  copper  to  tin  or  even  to 
arfenic. 

Copper  with  lead. 

Thefe  metals  unite,  to  appearance,  very  intimately  by 
fufion  ; but  when  a mafs  of  this  alloy  is  expofed  to  a very 
low  red  heat,  the  greater  part  of  the  lead,  with  a fmall  por- 
tion of  copper,  fweats  out,  leaving  the  reft  in  a porous  honey- 
combed date.  When  the  copper  holds  a little  fllver,  the 
lead  carries  the  latter  out  with  it  : this  procefs  is  called 
e liquation,  and  will  be  treated  of  more  at  large  in  the  article 
“Silver.  Copper,  with  about  a fourth  of  its  weight  of  lead, 
forms  pot-metal.  The  Roman  pot  metal  was  compofed,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  of  ico  parts  copper,  2 lead,  and  2 tin. 
The  fame  ingredients,  but  with  larger  proportions  of  the 
two  latter,  were  the  materials  of  many  of  the  ancient  Greek 
and  Sicilian  coins,  as  appears  from  analyfes  of  them  by 
Klaproth. 

Copper  with  zinc. 

Copper,  when  nearly  faturated  with  zinc,  that  is,  when 
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the  latter  amounts  to  about  one-fourth  of  the  alloy,  forms 
brafs,  of  which  an  account  has  been  already  given.  With 
a 1'maller  proportion  of  zinc,  the  colour  of  the  alloy  ap- 
proaches more  nearly  to  that  of  gold,  and  its  malleability  in- 
creafes.  Mixtures,  chiefly  of  thefe  two  metals,  are  em- 
ployed to  form  a variety  of  gold  coloured  alloys,  known 
by  the  names  of  tombac , Manheim  or  Dutch  gold,  tinfcl, 
Jlmilor , prince  Rupert’s  metal , pinchbeck , & c,  the  precile  com- 
pofition  of  which  varies  according  to  the  fancy  or  experi- 
ence of  different  artifts.  The  Dutch  gold  may  be  beaten 
into  extremely  fine  leaves,  which  when  frefh  are  a cheap 
and  good  imitation  of  gold  leaf ; but  they  tarnifh  very  foon. 
The  mixture  may  be  made  either  by  melting  together  cop- 
per and  zinc,  or  copper  and  brafs.  In  either  cafe  the  cop- 
per fhould  be  melted  flirt,  and  the  other  ingredient  added 
afterwards : being  then  carefully  ftirred  together  with  a 
flick,  the  alloy  is  to  be  poured  out  into  proper  moulds 
wichout  lofs  of  time,  led  the  zinc  fhould  burn  off. 

A fine  malleable  tombac  may  be  made  with  16  parts  of 
copper,  one  of  zinc,  and  one  of  tin  ; if  a larger  propor- 
tion of  this  latter  is  added,  the  alloy  becomes  harder  and 
brittle.  Several  Roman  coins  llruck,  during  the  firft  cen- 
tury of  the  emperors,  have  been  analyzed  by  Klaproth, 
and  appear  to  confift,  fome  of  nearly  pure  copper,  others  of 
copper,  with  from  a fifth  to  a fixth  of  zinc.  A little  tin 
and  lead  were  found  in  fome,  but  in  fuch  fmall  proportions 
as  to  appear  only  an  accidental  impurity . 

Copper  with  tin. 

The  alloy  of  copper  and  tin  are  extremely  important  in  the 
arts,  and  curious  as  chemical  mixtures.  Tin  added  to  copper 
makes  it  more  fufible,  lefs  liable  to  ruft  or  be  corroded  by 
the  air  and  other  common  fubftances,  hardtr,  denfer,  and 
more  fonorous.  In  thefe  refpe&s  the  alloy  has  a real  ad- 
vantage over  unmixed  copper;  but  this  is  in  many  cafes 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  great  brittlenefs  which 
even  a moderate  portion  of  tin  imparts,  and  which  is  a lingu- 
lar circumllance,  confidering  how  very  malleable  both  me- 
tals are  before  mixture. 

The  fenfible  qualities  of  the  different  mixtures  of  thefe 
two  metals  are  the  following : Copper,  alloyed  with  from 
one  to  fi ye  per  cent,  of  tin,  is  much  harder  than  before  ; its 
colour  is  yellow,  with  a caff  of  red,  and  its  frafture  is  granu- 
lar : it  is  (till  conflderably  malleable.  This  appears  to  be 
the  ufual  competition  of  many  of  the  ancient  edged  tools 
and  weapons  before  the  ufe  of  iron  ; whence  it  appears  that 
the  ancients  did  not  poffefs  (as  has  often  been  fuppofed) 
any  peculiar  art  of  hardening  pure  copper,  otherwife  than  by 
mixture.  An  alloy  in  which  the  tin  is  from  to  £ of  the 
whole  is  hard,  brittle  ; but  {fill  a little  malleable,  clofe- 
grained,  and  yellowifh-white.  When  the  tin  is  as  much  as 

of  the  mafs,  it  is  entirely  brittle,  and  continues  fo  in  every 
higher  proportion.  The  yellovvnefs  of  the  alloy  is  not  en- 
tirely loft  till  the  tin  amounts  to  fj  of  the  whole. 

Copper  (or  fometimes  copper  with  a little  zinc)  alloyed 
with  as  much  tin  as  will  make  from  about  to  of  the 
whole,  forms  an  alloy  which  is  principally  employed  for 
bells,  brafs  cannon  (fo  called),  bronze  ftatues,  and  various 
other  purpofes.  Hence  it  is  called  bronze  ox  bell-metal,  and 
is  excellently  fitted  for  the  ufes  to  which  it  is  applied  by  its 
hardnefs,  denfity,  fonoroufnefs,  and  fufibility.  For  cannon 
a lower  proportion  of  tin  is  commonly  ufed.  According  to 
Dr.  Watfon,  the  metal  employed  at  Woolwich  coniills  of 
100  parts  of  copper,  and  from  8 to  12  of  tin  ; hence  it  re- 
tains fome  little  malleability,  and  therefore  is  tougher  than 
it  would  be  with  a larger  portion  of  tin.  A common  al- 
loy for  bell-metal  is  80  of  copper  and  20  of  tin  ; fome 
artifts  add  to  thefe  ingredients  zinc,  antimony,  and  fllver,  in 
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fmall  proportions,  all  of  which  certainly  improve  the  fonor- 

eufnefs  of  the  compound. 

When  in  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin,  the  latter  metal 
amounts  to  about  of  the  mafs,  the  refult  is  a beautifully 
white  alloy,  with  a luftre  almoft  equal  to  that  of  mercury, 
extremely  hard,  very  clole-graiped,  and  perfectly  brittle. 
It  fakes  an  exquift'ce  polifh,  which  well  adapts  it  for  the  re- 
flection of  light  for  all  optical  purpofes.  It  is  called  fpecu- 
lum metal,  and,  befides  the  above  ingredients,  generally  con- 
tains a little  arfenic,  zinc,  or  filver.  The  application  of  an 
alloy,  fimilar  to  the  above,  to  the  conftruftion  of  mirrors, 
is  of  great  antiquity,  being  mentioned  by  Pliny.  From 
the  actual  analyfis,  by  Klaproth,  of  a portion  of  an  ancient 
fpeculum,  it  appeared  to  confilt  of 
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Of  thefe  ingredients  the  lafh  is  confidered  by  Klaproth, 
with  high  probability,  as  only  a cafual  adulteration  of  the 
tin. 

When  the  amount  of  the  tin  exceeds  that  of  the  copper, 
the  alloy  begins  to  lofe  its  fplendid  whitenefs,  and  acquires 
a bl-uesfli-grey  hue  ; its  texture  likewife  becomes  rough- 
grained, and,  as  it  were,  rotten  and  incapable  of  receiving 
a polifh. 

A perfeft  fpeculum  metal  fhould  be  quite  white,  without 
(hewing  any  caff  of  yellow'  when  polifned,  not  very  liable  to 
tarniih,  quite  free  from  pores,  even  when  examined  by  a lens, 
of  a certain  coherence  ortoughnefs  to  bear  the  grinder,  and, 
for  the  convenience  of  working,  as  foft  as  may  be  confid- 
ent with  the  other  requifites. 

Mr.  Mudge,  whofe  fpecula  were  celebrated  for  their 
goodnefs,  obferves,  that  the  extreme  of  whitenefs  is  given 
by  32  parts  of  copper  and  16  of  tin,  but  this  compound  is 
too  hard  and  brittle  ; 32  parts  of  copper  with  14^  of  tin 
form  an  alloy  quite  w’hite,  and  as  hard  as  can  be  wrought. 
In  order  that  the  metal  fhould  turn  out  free  from  pores,  it 
ought  to  be  twice  fufed,  once  for  mixture  of  the  ingredi- 
ents, and  afterwards,  with  as  little  heat  as  poffible,  for 
calling. 

The  following  obfervations  on  the  fame  fubjeft  are  ex- 
tracted from  an  elaborate  paper  by  Mr.  Edwards,  publifhed 
in  the  Nautical  Almanack  for  1787. 

I he  quality  of  the  copper  fhould  firft  be  tried  by  adding 
fucceffively  from  fo  much  fhort  of  half  of  its  weight  of  tin, 
that  the  mixture  proves  a little  yellow,  to  the  full  half  of 
tin,  and  by  comparifon  of  the  various  famples  afeertaining 
the  maximum  of  whitenefs.  When  this  is  found,  take  32 
parts  of  copper,  melt  it,  then  add  one  part  of  brafs  and  the 
fame  of  filver,  with  a little  black  flux  to  cover  the  furface  ; 
when  thefe  are  melted  ftir  them  together  with  a wooden  rod, 
and  pour  in  from  15  to  16  p&rts  of  tin  (as  afeertained  by 
previous  experiment)  fufed  in  a feparate  crucible,  at  a low 
heat ; then  ftir  the  mixture  again,  and  immediately  pour 
it  into  cold  water.  Re-melt,  with  as  little  heat  as  poffible, 
the  alloy  thus  formed,  and  for  every  16  parts  take  one  of 
white  arfenic,  wrap  it  in  paper,  thruft  the  packet  to  the 
bottom  of  the  fluid  metal  with  a wooden  rod,  and  ftir  it  well 
as  long  as  any  arfenical  vapours  arife  ; when  thefe  ceafepour 
the  metal  into  a mould  of  fand,  and  as  foon  as  it  has  folidi- 
fied  lay  it  in  a pot  full  of  very  hot  embers,  and  cool  it  very 
(lowly:  unlefs  this  precaution  is  particularly  obferved,  the 
metal  will  fly  in  pieces  when  cold,  or  will  fplit  in  the 
pohfbing. 


The  brafs,  the  filver,  and  the  arfenic  in  this  compo- 
fition  appear  to  have  their  diftindt  ufe  ; the  brafs  makes  the 
mixture  tougher,  and  fomewhat  foftiih,  the  filver  improves 
its  colour,  and  the  arfenic  renders  the  texture  remarkably 
finer,  clofer,  and  lefs  porous  ; a hrger  proportion  of  this 
however  would  make  the  metal  liable  to  tarnifh 

Sir  J.  Newton’s  fpecula  were  compofed  of  6 parts  of  cop- 
per, 2 tin,  and  1 arfenic  ; they  are  upon  the  whole  very 
good  ; but  after  being  polilhtd  exhibit  a rather  yellow 
call. 

The  other  alloys  of  copper  are  not  of  much  importance, 
and  will  be  found  under  the  rcfpeCtive  metals  to  which  they 
belong. 

Chopper,  white,  a kind  of  metal  white  as  filver,  frequently 
brought  from  China,  and  fuppofed  by  many  to  be  natural. 
But  it  is  only  an  allay  of  copper,  zinc,  and  arfenic,  in  cer- 
tain proportions.  It  is  made  w ith  difficulty,  becaufe  of  the 
volatility  of  the  two  femi-metals ; and,  as  its  quality  is  noxi- 
ous, it  is  not  much  uftd. 

Copper,  in  Military  /IJfairs.  No  other  metal  is  allowed 
in  magazines,  or  for  barrels  of  gun-powder. 

Copper,  in  Calico-Printing,  a veffel  in  which  the  opera- 
tions of  dyeing,  dunging,  rinfing,  & c.  are  performed, 
and  which  derives  its  name  from  the  material  it  is  generally 
conftru&ed  of.  As  thefe  veflels  are  ufed  indifferently/ for 
any  of  the  above  purpofes,  their  fize,  form,  and  arrange- 
ment, are  generally  the  fame,  and  vary  little  throughout 
the  whole  kingdom.  They  are  always  circular,  from  qi 
to  5 feet  diameter  at  the  top  ; 3-  to  four  feet  deep,  and 
about  the  fame  in  width,  acrofs  the  bottom,  which  is  the 
tbickeft  and  ftouteft  part  of  the  veffel.  This  circular  form, 
though  in  general  ufe,  is  perhaps  the  worft  that  could  have 
been  devifed  for  the  purpofe  of  calico-printing.  It  is  no 
doubt  the  firft  that  was  employed,  and  has  advantages  in 
point  of  folidity  of  form,  and  eafe  of  tranfportation  from 
one  place  to  another,  over  any  other.  For  the  purpofe  of 
dyeing,  however,  or  any  operations  where  goods  are  kept  for 
a long  time  at  a boiling  heat,  and  turned  over  the  winch, 
it  is  the  mofl  inconvenient  that  could  have  been  adopt- 
ed. 

In  a veffel  of  this  fize  and  form,  it  is  cuftomary  to  dye 
from  fix  to  twelve  pieces  of  twenty-eight  yards  each,  at  one 
operation.  The  goods  are  difpofed  either  in  two  lengths  of 
four  or  fix  over  the  winch  ; or,  when  quick  turning  is  ne- 
ceffary,  in  one  length  only,  in  which  cafe,  fix  pieces,  or  at 
molt  eight,  are  difpofed  equally  over  the  whole  furface  of 
the  winch.  In  this  latter  cafe,  the  inconvenience  of  the 
circular  form  is  particularly  felt.  It  is  evident  that  when 
fix  cr  more  pieces  are  crowded  upon  a winch,  thofe  which 
are  at  the  extremities  will  have  little  or  no  fpace  in  which  to 
float,  without  difturbing  thofe  which  are  nearer  the  centre  ; 
whilft,  on  the  other  hand,  thofe  which  are  in  the  middle 
will  have  more  than  fufficient,  and  will  float  in  the  copper, 
fcarcely  ever  touching  its  fines.  In  confeqfience  of  this, 
the  pieces  at  the  extremities  of  the  winch,  being  crowded, 
will  prefs  along  the  fides  of  the  copper,  and  thus  be  expofed 
to  greater  heat  and  hazard  of  copper-marking,  than  thofe 
which  are  in  the  middle.  Their  difpofition  on  the  winch 
will  alfo  be  deranged,  and  the  copper-man,  with  all  his  care 
and  attention,  will  be  unable  to  preferve  that  order  and  re- 
gularity in  the  diftribution  of  their  folds,  fo  effentially  re- 
quiiite  in  good  dyeing.  When  the  copper  is  in  a ftatfe  of 
ebullition,  thefe  evils  increafe,  and  it  rarely  happens  that  the 
mofl;  experienced  dyer  can  keep  his  goods  difengaged,  or 
prevent  their  getting  completely  faftened,  when  he  has  two 
lengths  of  fix  over  the  winch,  and  keeps  them  twenty  or 
thirty  minutes  at  an  actual  boil. 
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By  adopting  a fquare,  or,  what  is  ftill  better,  an  oblong 
veffel  of  the  fame  capacity  as  the  former,  thefe  inconveni- 
ences are  in  a great  meafure  done  away  ; the  goods  have  all 
equal  fpace  to  float  in,  are  equally  removed  from  the  centre 
and  Tides  of  the  veffel,  and  preferve  their  order  and  difpo- 
fition  on  the  winch,  even  in  a date  of  ebullition,  with  eafe, 
certainty,  and  comparatively  trifling  attention. 

Dye-coppers  are  generally  fet  up  in  brick  work,  with 
each  their  feparate  and  diftinft  fire-place,  chimney,  &c. 

The  fame  principles  apply  to  the  heating  of  thefe  vef- 
fels  as  to  all  other  boilers,  but  we  need  not  enter  here  upon 
a fubjedt  which  will  be  more  fully  treated  of  in  another  part 
of  this  work.  The  recent  improvements  in  the  applica- 
tion of  fleam,  as  a vehicle  of  heat,  are  however  of  fuch  im- 
portance, and  have  at  this  moment  excited  fuch  genera!  in- 
tereft  amongft  dyers,  and  calico-printers,  as  to  claim  a fhort 
notice  in  this  place. 

Mr  Gott,  of  Leeds,  was  the  firft  who  applied  fleam  in 
the  large  way,  to  the  heating  of  dye-coppers,  and  the 
fuccefs  of  his  experiment  was  fo  complete,  as  to  induce  many 
others  to  follow  his  example.  This  mode,  which  is  the 
fimpleft  and  molt  economical  that  can  be  employed,  confifls 
in  throwing  the  fleam  diredtly  into  the  dyeing  veffel.  One 
Iteam  boiler,  iituated  at  the  extremity  of  the  building,  fup- 
plies  his  numerous  coppers  which  are  difpofed  promifcuoufly 
about  the  dye-houfe,  unincumbered  with  fire-places,  afh- 
pits,  chimneys,  See.  and  fimply  furrounded  with  a caf- 
ing  of  brick,  to  fupport  the  copper,  and  confine  the 
heat. 

The  fleam  is  conveyed  in  horizontal  pipes,  carried  along 
the  ceiling  of  the  dye-houfe,  from  which  defeend  vertical 
tubes  of  from  £-  of  an  inch  to  inches  diameter,  accord- 
ing to  the  fize  of  the  copper  they  belong  to.  Thefe  fleam 
tubes  all  pafs  down  on  the  outfide  of  their  coppers,  and  en- 
ter them  horizontally  at  the  level  of  their  bottoms ; and  are 
furnilhed  with  brafs  cocks  for  regulating  the  admiffion  of 
the  fleam,  or  entirely  interrupting  it  when  the  copper  is  not 
wanted. 

The  rapidity  with  which  thefe  coppers  are  heated,  is  truly 
aftonifhing.  One  of  the  largeft  in  Mr.  Gott’s  dye-houfe 
of  1800  gallons  capacity,  according  to  count  Rumford,  was 
brought  to  the  boiling  point  in  half  an  hour.  The  faving 
of  fuel,  though  in  general  over-rated,  is  another  advantage 
gained  by  this  mode  of  applying  heat.  Mr.  Gott  ftates 
this  at  two-thirds  of  the  quantity  confumed  when  the  cop- 
pers are  heated  by  feparate  fire-places  ; but  this  is  evidently 
too  much.  The  faving  confifls  in  the  application  of  fire  to 
one  veffel  only  of  large  dimenfions,  inflead  of  to  a number 
of  fmall  ones  ; and  though  this  is  certainly  accomplifh- 
ed  with  kfs  expence  of  fuel,  yet,  if  the  fire  has  been 
well  and  properly  applied  in  the  latter  cafe,  the  faving  will 
amount  nearer  to  one-third  than  to  two. 

The  burning  of  the  copper  fides  and  bottoms,  when  heat- 
ed by  a naked  fire,  is  a heavy  expence  in  a large  efta'olifh- 
ment,  and  often  a fource  of  ferious  inconvenience.  By  the 
application  of  fleam,  this  is  entirely  done  away,  and  even 
copper  veffels  themfelves,  for  many  operations,  rendered 
wholly  unneceffary.  Wooden  veffels  have  been  fubflituted, 
with  great  advantage,  in  their  ft.ead,  and  when  the  ufe  of 
copper  cannot  be  difpenfed  with,  it  may  be  employed  in 
thin  Iheets,  fupported  by  a frame  work  of  brick  or  wood. 
Important  as  thefe  advantages^are  in  an  economical  point  of 
view,  the  fyftem  of  fleam-heating  has,  if  poffible,  ftill  more 
powerful  recommendations.  The  eafe,  elegance,  and  regu- 
larity, with  which  the  heat  can  be  transmitted  by  a fleam 
tube,  are  cf  themfelves  fufficient  to  entitle  it  to  decided 
preference. 


By  the  adjuftment  of  the  fleam  cock,  the  rate  of  heat- 
ing is  fo  regulated,  that  the  copper  may  be  brought  to  the 
boiling  point  in  any  given  time,  with  an  exa&nels  as  well  as 
celerity,  unattainable  by  the  other  mode.  The  heat  may 
in  an  inftaut  be  withdrawn,  or  rendered  flationary  at  any 
fixed  point,  by  a tingle  turn  of  the  cock,  the  firfl  of  which 
is  impracticable,  and  the  latter  extremely  difficult,  when 
the  coppers  are  heated  by  feparate  fire-places.  The  fides 
and  bottom  of  a dyeing  copper,  expoftd  to  a ftrong  and 
naked  fire,  are  always  much  hotter  than  the  dye-liquor,  and 
occafion  copper-marks  and  unevennefs  in  the  goods,  in  fome 
cafes  difficult  to  avoid.  This  inconvenience  is  entirely  re- 
moved by  the  ufe  of  fleam,  fmee  the  dyeing-veffel  deriving 
all  its  heat  from  the  heated  liquor  within  it,  can  never,  it 
is  evident,  acquire  a higher  temperature. 

The  fuccefs  of  Mr.  Gott’s  experiments  was  fuch, that  many 
of  his  neighbours,  at  firfl  much  prejudiced  againft  it,  imme- 
diately adopted  the  plan.  With  a liberality  worthy  of  imi- 
tation, his  dye-houfe  was  open  to  all  inquirers;  and  fuch 
was  the  intereft  excited  by  this  new  and  extraordinary  mode 
of  applying  heat,  that  experiments  were  immediately  infti- 
tuted  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  with  a view  of  ex- 
tending this  improvement  toother  branches  of  the  art  of  dye- 
ing. Mr.  Gott  had  proved  and  eflablifhed  the  practice  as  far  as 
the  dyeing  of  woollen  goods  was  concerned,  and  little  more 
remained  to  be  done;  in  its  application  to  calico-printing  and 
the  dyeing  of  lighter  goods,  however,  difficulties  occurred, 
of  fuch  a nature,  as  wholly  to  difeourage  many  whole  trials 
were  made  in  a hafly  ill-concerted  manner,  and  confiderably 
to  embarrafs  thofe  whofe  experiments  were  conducted  with 
greater  fkill  and  patience. 

Thp  great,  and  only  well-founded,  objection  arofe  from 
the  agitation  into  which  the  water  was  thrown  when  it  ap- 
proached the  boiling  point,  by  which  the  goods  were  en- 
tangled and  faftened,  much  more  than  in  the  ordinary  mode. 
This  inconvenience  was  not  felt  in  Mr.  Gott’s  dye-houfe, 
where  the  goods  being  woollen,  and  of  much  greater  weight 
and  fubftance,  were  lefs  liable  to  be  toffed  about  by  the  af- 
cending  currents  from  the  fleam-tubes  than  the  thin  and 
lighter  goods  manufactured  from  cotton.  The  evil  was  of- 
ten increafed  by  v/antof  fufficient  attention  to  the  regulation 
of  the  fleam-cock  ; thrice  the  quantity  of  fleam  neceffary 
-to  maintain  the  copper  at  the  boiling  point  being  admitted, 
which,  retaining  its  elaftic  form  at  that  temperature,  paffed 
through  the  copper  uncondenfed,  and  threw  the  goods  into 
the  greateft  confuiion. 

To  diminifh  the  agitation,  it  has  been  found  neceffary  to 
break  the  force  of  the  current,  by  introducing  the  fleam 
in  fmall  quantities,  through  two  or  three  different 
openings,  or  in  fome  cafes  by  introducing  a falfe  bot- 
tom, pierced  full  of  holes,  between  the  goods  and  the  end 
of  the  fleam-tube ; by  this  means,  and  ftill  more  by  care- 
i ixlly  admitting  only  the  neceffary  quantity  of  fleam,  the 
agitation  may  be  fo  far  reduced,  as  to  be  no  longer  trouble- 
fome. 

.The  accumulation  of  condenfed  water  in  the  dye-copper, 
is  a neceffary  confequence  of  this  mode  of  applying  fleam, 
and  cannot  be  avoided.  Where  it  is  an  object  to  diminiih 
this  as  much  as  pofiible,  it  may  be  accompiifhed  bv  ufing 
ftrong,  or  which  is  the  fame  thing,  very  hot  fleam  ; but  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  great  inconvenience  refults  from 
this  trifling  increafe,  which  ceafes  when  the  copper  has  at- 
tained the  boiling  point,  due  allowance  being  made  for  it 
in  the  firfl  inftan.ee,  when  the  veffel  is  filled  with  cold 
water. 

When  ftrong  fleam  is  rapidly  thrown  into  a veffel  filled 
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with  cold  water,  the  condenfation  is  inftantaneous,  and  at* 
tended  with  a loud  noife,  and  violent  fhock. 

We  have  feen  a done  ciftern  of  large  dimenfions,  and 
firm  joinings,  nearly  fhaken  to  pieces  by  the  incautious 
admiffion  of  fteam,  and  many  of  the  early  experimenters 
complained  that  their  coppers  were  nearly  knocked  to  pieces, 
and  that  few  would  hold  water  after  being  heated  once  or 
twice. 

This  inconvenience  may  be  correfled  by  flopping  the  end 
of  the  fteam  tube,  and  piercing  the  Tides  full  of  fmall  holes, 
or,  which  is  ftill  better,  by  turning  up  the  end  of  the  pipe, 
and  fixing  a valve  in  it.  In  either  cafe  the  fteam  is  emitted 
through  the  openings  in  ftreamlets,  or  fheets  of  fmall  volume, 
whofe  condenfation  is  attended  with  trifling  noife,  and  little 
agitation  of  the  veffel.  Several  dye-houfes  in  Lancafhire 
and  Chefhire  have  been  fitted  up  on  thefe  principles,  and, 
the  coppers,  thus  heated,  are  ufed,  with  few  exceptions,  for 
every  purpofe  of  calico-printing. 

Mr.  Gott,  as  we  have  before  ftated,  ivas  the  firft  who  in- 
troduced this  improvement  on  a large  fcale,  the  idea  of 
which,  count  Rumford  informs  us,  was  derived  from  the  pe- 
rufal  of  his  feventh  Effay.  We  know  not  what  fhare  the 
count’s  publication  might  have  in  deciding  the  trial,  but  the 
idea  of  heating  water  by  fteam  had  occurred  long  before 
that  time  to  Mr.  Watt  ; and,  if  we  miftake  not^a  warm 
bath  at  Soho  had  been  heated  in  this  way,  and  feen  by 
Mr.  Gott,  and  many  others,  to  whom  the  idea  of  its  appli- 
cation to  more  ufe ful  purpoies  had  naturally  occurred. 

For  fome  few  purpofes  we  believe  this  mode  of  applying 
heat,  by  throwing  fteam  direftly  into  the  dye-copper,  is  lefs 
advantageous.  When  goods,  for  example,  are  kept  a long 
time  at  a low  heat  and  never  boiled,  the  accumulation  of 
condenfed  water,  in  this  cafe,  continues  to  the  end  of  the 
operation,  and  weakens  conliderably  the  effeft  of  the  dye. 
All  the  advantages  of  this  mode  may,  however,  be  obtained 
without  any  of  the  inconveniences  we  have  before  alluded 
to,  by  furrounding  the  dyeing-veflel  with  a cafing  of  caft 
iron,  and  throwing  the  fteam  in  between  this  and  the  copper. 
The  heat  in  this  cafe  is  tranfmitted  through  the  Tides  of  the 
copper,  as  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  heating  by  a naked  fire, 
and  the  condenfed  water  is  carried  off  from  the  cafing  either 
by  a reverfed  fyphon,  eight  or  nine  feet  long,  or,  when  the 
fituation  will  not  admit  of  this,  by  a floating  valve.  In  this 
way  the  noife  and  fhock,  from  the  rapid  condenfation  of 
fteam  in  cold  water,  the  agitation  in  the  dye-copper,  and  the 
condenfed  water,  are  all  completely  got  rid  of.  ' The  appa- 
ratus is,  however,  lefs  fimple  and  much  more  expenfive  than 
the  former. 

A ftrong  fteam  is  neceffary  to  produce  the  boiling  heat  in 
a dye  copper  cooled  by  the  continued  expofure  of  the  goods 
on  the  winch,  and  the  veffel  and  joints  muft  be  found  and 
ftrong  to  lupport  this  preffure.  Both  modes  have  their  ad- 
vantages, and  will,  we  have  little  doubt,  in  a few  years 
entirely  fuperfede  the  ordinary  mode  of  heating  by  feparate 
fire-places. 

CoppER-wzari,  is  a ftain,  difcolouration,  and  unevennefs  in 
dyed  goods,  caufed  by  contafl  with  the  fides  of  a hot  or 
dirty  copper,  during  the  operation  of  dyeing.  In  the  ordi- 
nary mode  of  heating,  as  has  been  obferved  in  the  foregoing 
article,  the  bottom  and  fides  of  a dyeing-veffel,  when  expofed 
to  a ftrong  and  naked  fire,  are  much  hotter  than  the  dye- 
liquor.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  and  the  colours  pale  and  de- 
licate, fimple  contaft  with  the  hot  copper  is  fufficient  to 
caufe  unevennefs,  either  by  affe&ing  the  hue  by  the  excels 
of  heat,  or  enabling  the  mordant  to  combine  with  an  extra 
portion  of  colouring  matter.  This  inconvenience  is  in  gene- 
ral remedied  by  placing  a bafket  of  wicker  work  within  the 


copper,  which  prevent?  the  goods  from  touching  the  fide* 
of  the  veffel ; it  is  ftill  more  completely  guarded  againft  by 
heating  the  copper  with  fteam,  in  the  manner  already  dc- 
feribed. 

The  fides  of  a copper  will  often  occafion  marks  or  ftaina- 
when  the  veffel  has  been  negligently  waftied  out,  and  efpe- 
cially  when  it  has  not  been  ufed  for  fome  time.  A dye- 
copper  not  in  ufe  fhould  always  remain  filled  with  clean 
water.  It  prevents  the  formation  of  a ruft  on  its  furrace, 
which  fimple  wafhing  will  not  remove,  and  which  a£ls  as  a 
mordant,  and  fixes  the  dye  whenever  it  touches  the 
cloth. 

Copper.  IJlancl,  in  Geography,  otherwife  called  Mednoi 
Ojlrojf,  i.e.  Mednoi  illand,  lies  in  the  fea  of  Kamtfchatka, 
which  feparates  the  two  continents  of  Afia  and  America. 
It  takes  its  name  from  large  maffes  of  native  copper  found 
upon  the  beach  ; and  as  it  lies  full  in  fight  of  Beering’s 
ifle,  it  was  eafily  and  fpeedily  difeovered  by  thofe  who  fuc- 
ceeded  Beering.  Thefe  two  uninhabited  fpots,  to  which 
the  fea-otters  and  other  marine  animals  were  accuftomed  to 
refort  in  great  numbers,  and  which  were  firft  vifited  in  1745, 
were  for  fome  time  the  only  iflands  that  were  known,  until 
a fcarcity  of  land  and  fea-animals,  whofe  numbers  were 
greatly  diminifhed  by  the  Ruffian  hunters,  occafioned  other 
expeditions.  Befides  the  native  copper  which  is  found  on 
the  coaft  of  this  ifland,  the  true  right  camphor-wood,  and 
another  fort  of  wood,  very  white,  foft,  and  fweet-feented, 
are  found  among  the  floating  bodies  which  the  fea  calls  upon 
the  fhore.  The  copper  lies  on  the  fhore  in  fuch  abundance, 
that  many  (hips  might  be  loaden  with  it  ; and  an  Indian 
trader  might  make  a profitable  voyage  from  thence  to  China, 
where  this  metal  is  in  high  demand.  This  copper  is  moftly 
in  a metallic  or  malleable  date,  and  many  pieces  of  it  feem 
as  if  they  had  been  formerly  in  fufion.  The  ifland  is  not 
high,  but  has  many  hillocks,  each  of  which  has  the  appear- 
ance of  having  formerly  been  the  funnel  of  a volcano.  This 
ifland,  as  well  as  the  others  in  its  vicinity,  are  fubjeft  to  fre- 
quent and  violent  earthquakes,  and  abound  in  fulphur. 
(Coxs’s  Ruffian  Difeoveries. ) From  the  account  in  cap- 
tain Cook’s  Third  Voyage  (vol.iii.  p.  347.)  we  learn,  that, 
on  Mednoi  and  Beering’s  ifland,  fcarcely  a fea-otter  is  now 
to  be  found  ; though  it  appears  from  Muller,  that  in  his  time 
they  were  exceedingly  plentiful. 

Co  ppER-P/atef  for  Engraving.  We  are  favoured  with  the 
following  account  of  the  method  of  preparing  copper-plates, 
as  praftifed  at  prefent  in  London,  by  Mr.  Harris,  fon-in-law 
arid  fucceffor  to  Mr.  Whittow  of  Shoe-lane. 

A fheet  of  copper  muft  be  chofen  as  free  as  poffible  from 
flaw's,  and  of  a fomewhat  greater  thicknefs  than  the  finifhed 
plate  is  intended  to  be  : it  is  then  to  be  feraped  all  over  with 
a feraper,  in  fliape  fomething  like  the  head  of  a fpear,  and 
fixed  in  a handle  long  enough  to  go  under  the  arm,  the  other 
hand  holding  the  tool  near  the  cutting  part.  When  it  has 
been  perfectly  freed  from  the  outward  cruft,  feales,  or  ruft, 
it  muft  be  carefully  examined  to  fee  if  there  are  any  holes  or 
flaws  in  it ; if  there  are  (which  is  almoft  always  the  cafe), 
they  muft  be  fcooped  out  by  a tool  called  a fcooper.  This 
being  done,  it  is  next  to  be  well  and  regularly  hammered  all 
over  on  an  anvil,  of  a coniiderable  degree  of  convexity,  in 
order  to  harden  it ; and  afterwards  on  a broad  and  nearly  fiat 
anvil,  to  flatten  and  planifh  it.  After  this  has  been  per- 
formed, it  is  to  be  cut  to  the  fize  wanted,  and  the  edges  a 
little  chamfered  or  bevilled,  and  is  now  to  be  floned,  that  is, 
rubbed  all  over  with  a fall  cutting,  but  not  verycoarfe,  grit 
ftone,  care  being  taken  to  ufe  a great  quantity  of  water,  to 
float  off  the  particles  mutually  abraded  from  the  copper  and 
ftone.  When  it  is  judged  that  all  the  marks  of  the  fcooper 
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nad  hammer  are  rubbed  out,  a done  of  a fine  grit  is  to  be 
ufed  in  the  fame  manner,  and  after  this  a third. 

The  two  firlt-menticned  (tones  are  fold  at  the  ironmongers 
in  London,  under  the  name  of  “ Carpenters’  done  the 
bed  kind  are  brought  principally  from  the  coal  fields  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Biliton  in  Staffordfhire.  The  done  lad 
ufed  is  called  “ Water  of  Aye  done,”  and  brought  from 
Dumfrieslhire.  All  the  three  kinds  contain  a confiderable 
quantity  of  argil  in  their  compofition.  Lately,  a very  fine 
grained  argillaceous  grit,  brought  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Sheffield,  has  been  ufed  indead  of  the  Billion  done. 

After  the  operation  of  doning  has  been  performed,  the 
plate  is  to  be  “ coaled.”  This  is  done  by  rubbing  it  fird 
with  charcoal  of  birch-wood,  or  alder,  and  water,  and  ttien 
with  charcoal  of  willow  : the  latter  gives  the  finer  polilh, 
particularly  if  oil  indead  of  water  be  ufed.  Sometimes  the 
plates  are  finifhed  by  burnifhing,  but  this  is  not  now  often 
done. 

The  charcoal  is  not  prepared  by  the  copper-plate  makers, 
but  is  procured  from  the  dealers  in  that  article  by  the  work- 
men, who  take  a plate  of  copper,  and  by  trial  difcover  which 
pieces  are  fit  for  their  purpofe. 

Copper -Plate  Printing.  See  RolUng-prcfs  Printing. 

Copper .-Plate  Work , in  Calico-Printing.  The  application 
of  engraving  has  given  birth  to  a new  and  important  branch 
of  calico-printing.  It  fird  introduced  thofe  machines  whofe 
fubfequent  improvement  has  fo  much  contributed  to  the  per- 
fection of  the  art,  and  which  furpafs  the  ordinary  mode  of 
block-printing,  not  only  in  neatnefs,  accuracy,  and  preci- 
fion,  but  dill  more  in  the  economy  and  activity  with  which 
the  labour  is  performed. 

Thefe  machines  are  of  two  kinds,  the  fiat  prefs,  and  the 
rolling  or  cylinder  prefs. 

The  flat  prefs,  in  its  original  form,  was  merely  a modifi- 
cation, considerably  enlarged,  of  the  prefs  for  ornamental 
prints  or  engravings ; to  which  was  added  a contrivance  for 
joining , with  accuracy,  the  numerous  and  fucceffive  impref- 
fions  neceffary  to  cover  a piece  of  cloth.  It  was  confined 
at  firft  to  one  colour,  but  later  improvements  have  extended 
it  to  two  and  even  three.  The  Angle  colour  preffes  are,  how- 
ever, principally  in  ufe. 

The  cylinder,  or  roliing-prefs,  is  of  later  invention,  and 
differs  from  the  former  chiefly  in  the  fubftitution  of  an  en- 
graved cylinder  for  a flat  plate.  With  the  latter  the  cloth 
is.  printed  by  fuccejfive  impreffions,  in  which  the  accuracy  of 
the  joining  is  of  great  importance  : in  the  roliing-prefs,  the 
revolution  of  the  engraved  cylinder  forms  one  continued  im- 
prefiion,  from  one  end  of  the  piece  to  the  other,  in  which 
there  are  confequently  no  joinings.  This  is  a great  advan- 
tage, efpecially  in  fmall  and  delicate  patterns,  where  a vari- 
ation of  a hair’s  breadth  in  the  joint  is  readily  perceived ; but 
its  great  fuperiority  over  the  fiat  prefs  confilts  in  the  eco- 
nomy of  time  and  labour.  With  a well- con  ftrudted  cylinder- 
prefs,  and  proper  arrangements  for  accelerating  the  work, 
one  man  and  a boy  will  print  20a  pieces,  of  28  yards  each, 
in  the  fame  time  that  a flat  prefs  man  will  print  12  pieces, 
or  a block  printer  8 ; that  is,  in  one  day.  They  are  con- 
ftrufted  to  work  one,  two,  ar.d  even  three  colours,  but  are 
generally  confined  to  one  ; the  difficulty  and  delay  in  adjuft- 
ing  the  feveral  cylinders  to  each  other,  when  more  than  one 
colour  is  worked,  counteracting,  in  great  meafure,  the  chief 
advantage  of  the  machine.  For  a defcription  of  thefe 
preiks,  and  the  mode  of  working  them,  fee  Press.  See 
alfo  the  article  Engraving. 

COPPERAS,  a term  employed  popularly  and  by  the  old 
ehemilts  as  fynonymous  with  vitriol.  Of  Copperas  there  are 
three  kinds,  the  Green  or  Sulphat  of  Iron,  the  Blue  or  Sul- 
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phat  of  Copper,  and  the  White  or  Snlphat  of  Zinc,  which 
fee. 

The  former  is  difiinguifhed  in  common  by  a variety  of 
names,  as  Martial  vitriol  and  Roman  vitriol,  but  moll  com- 
monly by  the  names  of  green  copperas  or  green  vitriol.  It 
is  feldom  made  by  the  diredt  combination  of  fulphuric  acid 
with  the  oxyd  of  iron,  which  conftitutes  this  fubftance,  ex- 
cept for  the  purpofes  of  experiment  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
cherniit.  The  common,  as  well  as  the  refined,  is  manufac- 
tured on  the  large  fcale,  as  an  article  of  commerce,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  collieries,  and  is  in  fome  infiances  found 
native.  It  was  known  to  the  ancients,  as  Pliny  informs  u«, 
(N.  H.l.  xxiv.  c.  12.)  and  denominated  by  them  Mily,  Sory, 
or  Calcanthum.  Concentrated  fulphuric  acid  has  fcarcely  any 
aCtion  on  iron  ; when  it  is  heated  the  acid  is  decompofed,- 
part  of  its  oxygen  combines  with  the  iron  and  fulphurous  acid 
gas  is  evolved,  but  when  diluted  fulphuric  acid  is  added 
to  iron  filings,  a violent  eft'ervefcence  takes  place,  and  hydro- 
gen gas  is  difengaged;  in  this  procefs  the  water,  with  which 
the  acid  is  diluted,  is  decompofed,  the  oxygen  of  which  com- 
bines with  the  iron  j and  converts  it  into  an  oxyde;  whilft  the 
hydrogen  efcapes  in  the  form  of  gas,  the  folution  is  of  a green 
colour,  and  by  evaporation  affords  cryftals  of  fulphat  of 
iron  which  are  transparent,  of  a fine  green  colour,  in  the 
form  of  rhomboidal  prifms,  having  an  acrid  aftringent  tafte  ; 
this  fait  almoft  always  reddens  vegetable  blues,  is  very  folu- 
ble  ; two  parts  of  cold  water,  or  hfs  than  its  weight  of  boil- 
ing water,  being  fufficient  for  its  folution. 

The  mode  of  preparing  it,  as  an  article  of  commerce,  is 
purfued  principally,  as  belore  obferved,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  coal  pits,  in  many  of  which  a fubftance  is  found  in  great 
abundance,  which,  though  injurious  to  the  coal,  forms  never- 
thelefs  a valuable  material  as  being  the'  bails  of  copperas, 
known  by  the  name  of  pyrites  or  braffes ; thefe  arecarefullv 
feparated  from  the  coal,  and  the  expence  which  this  labour 
oecafions,  is  amply  repaid  by  the  produce  of  the  manufac- 
ture ; the  procefs  is  at  once  Ample  and  economical,  and  does 
honour  to  the  intelligence  of  thofe  who  firft  fuggefted  it.  A 
large  area  of  ground  is  inclofed,  to  which  a gentle  but  fenfi- 
ble  declivity  is  given  ; the  furface  is  made  quite  equal,  and  co- 
vered with  an  undtuous  clay,  which  is  every  way  extended 
and  fmoothed,  as  if  piaiftered,  in  order  to  prevent  the  water 
from  filtrating  into  the  earth  5 at  the  fame  time  a furrow  is 
formed  in  the  midfi  of  the  area,  for  collecting  all  the  wakr 
in  one  point,  and  conveying  it  to  a refer  voir;  the  area  being 
thus  prepared,  the  pyrites  are  fpread  all  over  its  furface,  in 
layers  one  above  another  to  the  height  of  feveral  feet ; care 
is  taken  in  placing  the  different  pieces  to  leave  intervals  for 
the  admiffion  of  the  air  : now  as  thefe  pyrites  contain  iron  in 
combination  with  fulphur,  when  they  are  expofed  to  the  al- 
ternate action  of  water  and  the  atmbfphere,  they  undergo  a 
material  change,  the  water  is  decompofed,  one  of  its  con- 
ftituent  parts,  namely,  the  oxygen,  combines  with  the  ful=- 
phur,  and  forms  fulphuric  acid,  or  oil  of  vitriol ; the  hydro- 
gen efcapes  into  the  atmofphere,  by  this  means  a faline  pow- 
dery mals  is  formed,  the  tafte  of  which  is  aultere  and  ftyptic; 
the  decompofition  is  materially  affilted  by  occalionally  turn- 
ing  the  pyrites  with’rakes  having  long  iron  teeth,  like  thofe 
ufed  in  Glafgow  and  neighbouring  places,  for  ftirring  the 
boiling  ingredients  of  the  glue  maker,  by  which  means  new 
furfaces  are  prefented  to  the  adtion  of  the  atmofphere.  In 
fummer,  when  it  is  long  dry  weather,  it  is  neceflary  to  fprin- 
kle  the  braffes  frequently  with  water,  to  walh  away  the  fait 
which  is  already  formed,  and  alfo  to  produce  that  humid 
warmth  which  accelerates  {till  further  the  decompofition  ; 
gentle  ffiowers  are  therefore  excellent  for  bringing  forward 
this  part  of  the  operation.  The  water  loaded  with  vitriol,. 
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finding  a clay  bottom,  which  prevents  its  lofing  itfelf  in  the 
earth,  flows  down  the  inclined  plane)  and  falls  into  the  refer- 
rcir,  in  which  a quantity  of  old  iron  is  placed,  purchafed 
principally  from  the  fmiths  and  the  coopers,  as  their  refufe. 
It  is  well  known  that,  during  the  decomposition  of  the  py- 
rites, more  fulphuric  acid  is  produced,  than  the  iron  con- 
tamed  in  them  will  neutralize  ; the  refufe  iron  is  therefore 
placed  in  the  refervoir  and  the  liquor  run  upon  it,  in  order  to 
combine  with  the  fuperabundant  acid.  The  natural  evapo- 
ration which  takes  place  here  adds  to  its  ftrength,  and,  when 
it  is  conceived  to  be  properly  prepared,  it  is  drawn  off  into  a 
fecond  refervoir,  attached  to  the  workhoufes  of  the  manu- 
factory ; from  thence  it  paffes  into  leaden  boilers,  where  it 
is  made  to  boil  and  evaporate  by  a large  fire,  formed  of  the 
moft  inferior  kind  of  coal  ; when  the  liquor  is  brought  to  a 
proper  (late,  it  is  run  out  by  fyphons,  or  drawn  out  by  pumps, 
into  long  wooden  troughs,  where  it  is  crystallized  by  the 
operation  of  cold,  the  cryftals  attaching  themfelves  to 
twigs  and  branches  of  trees,  which  are  lufpended  in  the 
troughs  for  the  purpofe  by  being  hung  over  pieces  of 
wood,  feveral  of  which  are  laid  acrofs  the  top  of  each  trough  ; 
from  thefe  branches  they  are  taken  and  dried,  and  are  then 
ready  for  the  market. 

Refried  Copperas  is  an  improvement  in  the  mode  of  pre- 
paring copperas,  and  was  difeovered  by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas 
Barnes,  of  Walker,  near  Newcaftle-upori-Tyne,  a coal  viewer 
of  the  firft  eminence  in  that  neighbourhood  ; this  is  effpCted 
by  merely  evaporating  ftill  further  than  in  the  common  mode 
the  water  of  cryilallization,  and  attending  throughout  the 
whole  procefs  to  a little  more  cleanlinefs  and  exa&nefs  in 
the  manipulations. 

Two  or  three  men  are  fufficient  to  manage  a manufa&ory 
of  either  kind,  and  to  produce  a great  quantity  of  the  ar- 
ticles ; confidering  which,  and  the  rate  it  fells  at,  at  prefent 
(1806)  from  10  to  14/.  per  ton,  it  ranks  with  the  moft  be- 
neficial manufactories. 

Amongft  the  few  places  in  which  this  fait  is  found  native, 
we  fhall  only  notice  that  at  Hurlet  near  Paifley,  in  a ftratum 
of  fchiftus,  funk  through  in  1786  to  a feam  of  coal,  py- 
rites abound  fo  much,  that  native  copperas  is  fometimes 
found  j it  does  not  in  this  inftance  lie  in  any  regular  bed, 
but  is  interfperfed  through  the  ftratum,  and  feparated  from 
the  coal  by  the  workmen.  Thefe  works  were  eftablifhed  in 
17 53  by  a company  of  gentlemen  from  Liverpool,  for  the 
foie  purpofe  of  making  alum,  but  finding  both  pyrites  and 
native  copperas,  they  added  the  manufacture  of  that  article 
alfo. 

Copperas Jlone.  See  Pyrites. 

Copper  .Mine,  in  Geography,  a large  river  in  the  central 
parts  of  N.  America,  reckoned  to  be  the  moft  northern  in 
the  American  continent.  Purfuinga  northern  courfe,  it  falls 
into  the  fea  in  N.  lat.  72°,  and  W.long.  120°,  according  to 
Mr.  Hearne,  and  1 130  according  to  the  pofition  affigned  ic 
by  Mr . Arrowfmith.  In  1771  Mr.  Hearne  arrived  at  this 
river,  who  found  that  it  flows  into  the  ArCtic  ocean, 
or  rather,  as  he  intimates  in  the  preface  to  his  book,  pub- 
Jifhed  in  i/9.5>  int0  an  inland  fea  like  that  of  Hudfon.  From 
hisjournits,  performed  in  1769 — 1772,  we  may  infer,  with 
a great  degree  of  confidence,  that  the  fearch  alter  a N.  W. 
paffage  is  not  likely  to  fucceed.  Upon  his  arrival  at  the 
copper  river,  on  the  14th  of  July  1771,  the  favages  who 
attended  him  murdered,  in  a {hocking  manner,  fome  Ultimo 
families.  On  the  17th  he  was  within  fight  of  the  fea  ; and 
commencing  his  furvey,  purfued  it  to  the  mouth  of  the  ri- 
ver, which  he  found  fo  full  of  fhoals  and  falls,  that  it  was  not 
navigable  even  for  a boat,  and  that  it  emptied  itfelf  into  the 
fea  over  a ridge  or  bar.  As  the  tide  was  out,  he  perceived 
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by  marks  on  the  edge  of  the  ice,  that  it  flowed  about  12  or 
14  feet,  and  of  courfe  could  reach  but  a little  way  within 
the  river’s  mouth,  and  he  found  the  water  perfectly  frefh. 
He  concluded  that  this  river  ran  into  the  fea,  or  fome  branch 
of  it,  by  the  quantity  of  whalebone  and  feal-fkins  which  the 
Ifkimos,  (or  Etquimaux)  had  at  their  huts,  and  alfo  by  the 
number  of  feals  which  he  faw  on  the  ice.  It  has  been  fug- 
gefted  chat,  as  he  did  not  tafte  the  water,  which  feems  fome- 
what  furprifing,  this  fea,  or  branch  of  it,  as  he  conceived 
it  to  be,  might  have  been  a frefh  water  lake.  Seals,  it  is  ob- 
ferved,  are  not  uncommon  in  the  fea  of  Baikal ; and  the 
whalebone  might  have  been  procured  in  barter.  The  fuppofed 
tide  is  not  unknown  on  occafion  of  high  winds  in  the  fouth- 
ern  lakes.  However  this  be,  Mr.  Hearne  fays,  that  he  had 
an  exttnfive  view  of  the  fea,  and  that,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  it  was  full  of  Hands  and  fhoals,  as  tar  as  he  could  fee 
with  the  affiftance  of  a good  pocket  telefcope.  The  ice  was 
not  then  broken  up,  but  was  thawed  for  about  f of  a mile 
from  the  main  fhore,  and  to  a little  diftance  round  the  iflands 
and  fhoals.  The  Ifkimqs  here  were  of  a dirty  copper  colour, 
and  rather  fhorter  in  filature  than  thofe  to  the  fouth.  Their 
kettles  were  made  of  lapis  ollaris,  of  a mixed  brown  and 
white  ; and  their  hatchets  and  knives  were  of  copper.  The 
dogs  have  {harp  ereft  ears,  fliarp  uofes,  and  bufhy  tails,  being 
a fine  breed  of  that  fort.  Many  kinds  of  fea  fowl  were  ob- 
ferved  : and  in  the  ponds  and  marfhes  fwans,  geefe,  curlews, 
and  plovers.  The  quadrupeds  are  mulk  cattle,  rtin-deer, 
bears,  wolves,  wolvereens,  foxes,  Alpine  hares,  fquirrtls,  er- 
mins,  mice.  Mr.  Hearne,  in  the  profecution  of  his  furvey, 
vifited  one  of  the  copper  mines,  about  30  miles  S.E.  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  was  merely  a hill  that  feemed 
to  have  been  rent  by  an  earthquake,  or  perhaps  by  fubter- 
raneous  water.  The  copper  is  found  in  lumps,  and  is  beaten 
out  by  the  help  of  fire  and  two  {tones. 

Copper-A/Ec  hills,  hills  of  N.  America,  in  N.  lat.  68° 
30'.  W.  long.  xi2°, 

COPPET,  a fmall  town  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  in  Swit- 
zerland, delightfully  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  of 
Geneva,  12  miles  N.  of  Geneva.  It  is  an  ancient  Swifs 
barony,  comprifing  eight  villages  befides  the  town  ; its  terri- 
tory produces  excellent  red  wine.  The  caftle  which  com- 
mands the  lake  fuftained  an  obftinate  fiege  in  1536  againll 
the  troops  of  Berne,  who  at  laft  reduced  it  to  afties.  In  the 
year  1657,  the  barony  of  Coppet  was  bought  by  Frederick, 
count  of  Dohna.  He  rebuilt  the  caftle  in  a modern  ftyle, 
but  his  fon  fold  the  eftate  to  an  inhabitant  of  St.  Gall,  from 
wbofe  defeendants  it  was  purchafed  fome  time  before  the 
French  revolution  by  the  celebrated  Neeker,  who  expended 
large  fums  in  embeliifhing  a feat,  the  fituation  of  which  is 
truly  enchanting,  and  where  he  clofed  his  chequered  career. 
He  left  it  to  his  daughter,  the  baronefs  of  Stahl  Holftein, 
whofe  name  is  dear  to  French  literature,  and  who  was  ba- 
niftied  to  this  eftate  in  1807,  for  having  produced  the  inte- 
relting  novel  of  Corinna.  Durand.  Statiftique  Elemerxaire  de 
la  Suiffe  j 795. 

COPPI,  Jacopo,  in  Biography , confidered  by  Lanzi 
the  fame  perfon  with  Jacopo  del  Meglio , was  born  in  the 
Florentine  ftate  in  1523,  and  was  employed,  in  concurrence 
with  the  other  expert  mannerifts  of  his  fchool,  in  the  large 
altar  pictures  of  the  church  of  Santa  Croce  at  Florence.  If, 
however,  we  may  judge  from  the  critiques  of  Borghini  and 
other  writers,  his  merit  upon  this  occafion  appeared  lefs  con- 
fpicuous  than  in  fome  fmall  piAures  of  fabulous  fubjeAs, 
which  formed  part  of  the  ornament  of  an  eferutoire  executed, 
under  the  infpeAion  of'Vafari,  the  chief  of  the  Florentine 
fchool  of  that  period,  for  the  prince  Francefco  de  Medici: 
but  his  maflerpiece  is  a piAure  reprefenting  the  crucifixion 
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Jii  the  church  of  St,  Salvatore  at  Bologna,  which,  according 
to  Lanzi,  is  nowife  inferior  to  the  fineft  works  of  Vafari 
himfclr,  and  may  indeed  rank  with  the  bed  produ£l:ons  of 
the  Bolognefe  artifts  prior  to  the  C-.iracci.  It  is  dated  1579. 
The  artift  lied  in  1501.  Lanzi,  Storia  Pittorica. 

COPPICE,  in  Rural  Economy,  a low  fort  of  inelofed 
wood,  which  is  cut  over  at  Hated  periods,  for  different  pur- 
pofes. 

Thefe  forts  of  woods,  wherever  there  is  much  demand 
for  the  various  fmall  Huff  which  they  are  capable  of  affi  rd- 
ing,  yield  confiderable  returns  to  their  owners  ; particularly 
where  proper  care  is  taken  in  fencing  and  preferving  them 
again  ft  live  flock. 

In  cafes  where  new  coppices  are  to  be  raifed,  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  bellow  great  attention  on  the  nature  of  the  foil,  and 
the  expofure  of  the  land  ; adapting  the  trees  and  plants  to 
the  nature  of  thefe,  as  much  as  poffible;  and  at  the  fame 
time,  taking  into  confideration  the  forts  that  are  the  mofl 
ufeful,  and  mod  in  rtqued  in  the  particular  dillridl  or  vi- 
cinity : as  this  fort  of  wood  is  in  general  difpofed  of  to  the 
greeted  profit  and  advantage,  where  there  is  little  trouble  of 
carriage.  The  ground  fhould  be  well  drained,  where  it  is 
inclined  to  be  wet,  and  alfo  well  inelofed  from  the  cropping 
of  cattle.  Some  likewife  advife,  that  where  it  is  covered 
with  buthes  or  briars,  that  they  fhould  remain  to  flicker  the 
young  growth  of  wood  ; and  that  if  there  happen  to  be  a 
moderate  quantity  of  young  oak  and  alh-trees  on  the  fpot, 
to  let  them  Hand  by  all  means  : always  keeping  in  mind  how 
neceffary  (belter  is  for  the  growth  of  wood  of  all  kinds  and 
forts.  But  that  in  newly  planted  coppice-woods,  where  all 
the  plants  are  of  the  fame  age,  there  is  not  the  fame  reafon 
for  letting  them  fland  before  they  are  flooled  off  for  under- 
wood, as  for  young  trees  planted  to  fill  up  old  woods. 
Thofe  which  are  intended  for  underwood  may,  in  fuch  newly 
planted  woods,  be  cut  off  when  planted,  or  at  any  age  from 
eight  to  fourteen  years,  without  injury.  Indeed,  young 
woods  fhould  not  fland  too  long  previous  to  the  firft  cut- 
ting. It  is  obferved  in  the  feventh  volume  of  the  Letters 
and  Papers  of  the  Bath  Society,  that  the  kinds  of  wood  to 
be  planted  in  coppices,  either  in  making  new  ones,  or  filling 
up  old  ones,  fhould  be  regulated  partly  by  the  demands  of 
the  country,  but  chiefly  by  the  peculiar  aptitude  of  the  foil 
and  fituation  to  produce  particular  forts.  Let  nature  be 
the  guide,  fays  the  writer,  in  planting,  and  you  will  feldom 
do  wrong.  Particular  foils  and  particular  fituations  will  al- 
ways favour  particular  kinds  of  trees  : we  need  not  look  for 
the  reafon,  but  only  for  the  faft. 

The  chalk  hills  of  Hampfliire  are  peculiarly  proper  for 
beech ; the  flinty  loams  and  clays  of  the  fame  county,  for 
oak  and  afh  ; the  moffy  deep  fides  of  the  Wiltfhire  downs, 
for  hazel ; and  the  fands  of  the  fame  diflricl,  for  afh  ; the 
rugged  and  almoft  naked  rocks  of  Mendip,  in  Sonaerfetfhire, 
produce  the  lime  tree  and  the  walnut  in  the  greateft  luxuri- 
ance ; and  on  the  higheft  parts  of  the  fame  Mendip  hills, 
where  no  other  tree  can  fland  the  fea-breeze,  fycamore  flou- 
rifhes  as  well  as  in  the  mofl  fertile  valley.  Taking  the  gene- 
ral demand  of  counties,  and  the  peculiarities  of  different 
foils,  into  confideration,  it  is  afferted  that  there  is  no  kind 
of  wood  fo  generally  proper  for  planting  in  coppices  as  afh  : 
the  value  of  afh-poles  being  at  leafl  one-third  more,  and  fre- 
quently as  much  again,  per  hundred,  as  that  of  other  poles, 
as  being  applicable  in  all  fizes  to  fome  ufeful  purpofe  or 
other;  the  timber  being  always  in  requeft,  and  faleable  at 
any  age  or  fize,  at  almoft  the  price  of  oak  ; and  the  wood 
itfelf  being  as  quick  a grower  as  any,  and  quicker  than  mofl ; 
and,  above  all,  there  being  but  few  foils,  from  the  blackeft 
and  wetteft  bogs  to  the  higheft  and  moft  expofed  mountains, 


where  it  will  not  grow,  are  reafons  why  afh  is  one  of  the 
moil  profitable  woods  to  plant  in  fuch  coppices  as  are  fa- 
vourable to  its  growth.  In  foils  and  fituations  where  afh 
does  not  grow  kindly,  let  fuch  other  forts  of  wood  be  planted 
as  appear  to  thrive  befl  in  fimilar  foils  and  fituations  in  the 
fame  county.  Spanifh  chefnut,  though  not  fo  general  a 
grower  as  afh,  is  a mofl  excellent  wood,  either  for  timber 
or  underwood,  and  wants  only  to  be  more  known  to  be 
higher  in  eftimation.  It  partakes  much  of  the  properties  of 
oak,  but  excels  it  in  two  points,  namely,  that  it  grows  faller, 
and  that  the  fap  part  of  the  timber  is  firmer  and  lefs  cor- 
ruptible. To  fill  up  woods  that  are  become  thin  by  age  or 
negledt,  the  proper  time  is  one  year,  or  at  the  utmoft  two 
years,  after  the  underwood  is  cut.  The  young  plants  fhould 
be  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  and  an  inch  and  an  half  diameter 
at  the  ground,  and  fhould  be  planted  without  cutting  of]'. 
If  the  foii  be  dry,  no  other  preparation  is  neceflarv  than 
barely  digging  the  holes  for  the  plants ; if  wet,  deep  drains 
fhould  be  made,  to  take  off  the  fuperabundant  water.  The 
earth  dug  from  thefe  drains  fhould  be  thrown  out  on  the 
lower  fide  of  them,  and  upon  this  new  earth  the  plants  fhould 
be  planted.  If  land  of  this  latter  defeription  be  black  and 
peaty,  afh  is  peculiarly  proper  for  it ; and  will,  if  planted 
on  the  earth  thrown  from  the  drains,  make  a moft  furprifing 
progrefs.  If  it  be  a tliff  yellow  clay,  it  is  generally  more 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  oak  than  of  afh.  In  fuch  foils, 
oak  for  timber,  with  a mixture  of  willow,  birch,  alder,  and 
Spanifh  chefnut,  for  underwood,  will  perhaps  be  the  moft 
proper.  All  thefe  kinds  fhould  (land  one  round  of  the  un- 
derwood ; and  if  ftill  weak,  fhould  fland  two,  before  thofe 
are  cut  off  which  are  intended  for  underwood.  Birch  plants 
are  indeed  an  exception  to  this  rule:  they  fhould  always  be 
cut  off  the  firft  round  of  the  underwood  ; for,  if  they  are 
large  when  cut  off,  the  flocks  frequently  decay  and  die.  In 
all  mixtures  of  kinds  of  wood  for  coppices,  thofe  forts 
fhould  be  ufed  which  are  not  unfriendly  to  each  other,  and 
which  will  come  round  fit  to  be  cut  together  at  the  fame 
periods  ; and  fuch  kinds  fnould  be  allowed  to  fland  for  tim- 
ber, and  that  at  fuch  diftances  as  to  injure  the  underwood 
as  little  as  poffible.  The  plants  for  filling  up  old  decayed 
woods  of  the  coppice  kind,  fhould  be  the  ftrongeft  and  beft 
of  their  kinds.  Thofe  which  are  weak  at  firft  will  be  drawn 
up  by  the  furrounding  underwood,  and  become,  from  their 
increafed  height,  ftill  weaker.  At  the  next  cutting  of  the 
underwood,  they  will  be  blown  down  ; or,  if  cut  off,  the 
(hoots  will  be  too  weak  to  grow  up  with  the  other  under- 
wood. Oak,  afh,  and  Spanifh  chefnut,  flaould  be  kept  in 
a nurfery  for  this  putpofe.  Alder  and  birch  plants  grow 
plentifully  fpontaneoufly  in  fome  countries,  and  may  be  taken 
up  for  ufe  ; if  none  fuch  are  to  be  obtained,  they  may  be 
raifed  from  feed  foon  on  a moderate  hot  bed,  in  the  open 
air.  Alder  is  fometimes  propagated  by  taking  up  old  roots, 
and  dividing  them  into  fi-veral  parts  ; and  hazel  may  be  pro- 
pagated the  fame  way.  Willow  is  generally  planted  in  cut- 
tings ; but  a much  better  way,  where  there  are  any  old 
willow  flocks,  is  to  plafh  down  the  fhoots,  and  fill  up  the 
vacant  places  round  fuch  old  Hocks.  The  wild  cherry, 
which  will  grow  on  almofl  any  foil,  and  is  eafily  propagated, 
makes  an  exceedingly  good  underwood,  though  as  yet  it  is 
but  feldom  ufed  for  that  purpofe. 

It  is  remarked  by  the  author  of  Modern  Agriculture, 
that  the  coppice-woods,  when  the  fhoots  are  young,  whether 
of  oak,  afh,  elm,  or  birch,  or  a mixture  of  thefe  with  other 
forts,  are  veiy  little  attended  to  in  any  part  of  the  ifiand  ; 
fencing  being  the  only  particular  which  marks  the  difference 
between  a good  and  a bad  manager.  But,  he  fays,  when 
the  wood  can  be  fold  for  different  ufeful  purpofes,  at  various 
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ftages  of  its  growth,  as  is  the  cafe  in  many  parts,  an  effen- 
tial  improvement  in  the  management  of  coppices  might  be 
introduced  with  great  propriety.  In  all  fuch  fituations,  it 
would  be  profitable  to  the  owners,  were  the  fhocts  thinned 
two  or  three  times  between  each  general  cutting.  The 
weedings  or  thinnings  would  do  much  more  than  defray  the 
expence,  while,  by  admitting  a more  free  circulation  of  air, 
and  by  cutting  off  the  fupernumeraries,  the  principal  (hoots 
would  advance  more  rapidly,  and  become  by  that  means  fit 
for  fale,  perhaps,  two  or  three  years  fooner  than  they  do 
by  being  allowed  to  remain  in  a neglected  ftate.  This  is  a 
circumftance  that  particularly  merits  the  attention  of  thofe 
who  are  favourably  fituated,  in  regard  to  market,  for  the 
various  produftions  of  coppices ; as  faving  two  or  three 
years  in  the  regular  cuttings  would  materially  enhance  the 
value  of  the  land  fo  occupied. 

He  further  dates,  that  feveral  other  improvements  in  the 
management  of  coppices  might  certainly  be  effected,  were 
the  owners  to  beftow  due  attention.  It  frequently  happens, 
that,  from  mifmanagement  in  cutting,  many  of  the  ftools 
become  ufelefs,  while  fcraggy  thorns,  brambles,  See,  are  al- 
lowed to  fpring  up,  and  occupy  the  place  of  more  valuable 
plants.  Were  the  owners  of  coppices  in  general  to  permit 
their  labourers,  or  other induftrious  poor  people  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, to  dig  up  the  decayed  ftools  and  ufelefs  brufti- 
wood  for  fuel,  under  condition  that  they  plant  healthy  vi- 
gorous ftools  in  their  places,  the  coppices  by  this  manage- 
ment would  neceffarily  become  more  valuable.  Much  da- 
mage alfo  frequently  happens  from  allowing  the  underwood 
to  remain  fcattered  over  the  furface  of  the  wood,  for  a con- 
fiderable  time  after  it  is  cut.  Every  perfon  mu  ft  be  fenfible, 
that  if  the  cuttings  are  allowed  to  remain  in  this  fituacion 
till  after  the  young  fhoots  begin  to  fpring,  it  is  fcarcely 
poffible  to  remove  them  without  breaking  or  otherwife  in- 
juring thefe  tender  fprigs.  In  all  audlions  of  coppices,  it 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  an  article  of  fale,  that  the  whole 
fhould  be  carried  off  the  premifes  in  a limited  time  ; and  the 
forefter,  or  wood  officer,  fhould  receive  injunctions  to  fee 
this  condition  of  the  fale  ftri&ly  fulfilled. 

Much  greater  care  is  requifite,  the  fame  writer  fays,  in 
cutting  coppices  properly  than  the  owners,  in  many  cafes, 
are  difpofed  to  beftow.  It  cannot  be  fuppofed,  when  fifty 
or  a hundred  purchafers,  with  their  affiftants,  are  allowed 
to  ufe  their  axes  with  no  other  view  than  to  cut  the  wood 
which  they  have  purchafed,  without  regard  to  the  fuccefs 
of  what  may  be  called  the  next  or  following  crops,  that  any 
regard  will  be  bellowed  as  to  the  proper  manner  of  cutting. 
It  is  certainly  of  much  importance,  not  only  for  the  future 
vigour,  but  alfo  for  the  durability  of  the  ftools,  that  the 
Items  or  fhoots  fhould  be  cut  in  that  manner  which  experi- 
ence  has  proved  moft  effectual  for  anfwering  both  purpofes. 
I he  fhoots  ought  to  be  cut  as  low  as  poffible,  without  in- 
juring the  ftools.  When  that  practice  is  adopted,  the  ftools 
remain  nearly  even  with  the  ground,  and  confequently  in  a 
much  better  ftate  of  prefervation  than  by  cutting  the 
Items  at  the  height  cf  fix,  eight,  or  ten  inches;  as,  by  this 
method  of  cutting  being  frequently  repeated,  the  ftools  get 
in  procefs  of  time,  as  he  has  frequently  feen,  to  the  height 
of  ieveral  feet  above  the  furface  foil.  Another  common 
erior,  and  which  wood-cutters  of  the  above  defeription  may 
be  fuppofed  very  guilty  of,  is  to  leave  the  butt- ends  of  the 
items  jagged  and  uneven,  and  part  of  the  bark  torn  off,  or 
loofened  all  the  way  down  to  the  ftool,  than  which  nothing 
can  oe  more  injurious,  1 he  butt-ends  of  the  Items  ought 
rather  to  be  brought  to  a point  in  the  middle,  and  the  bark 
remain  quite  dole  and  firm,  otherwife  dews  and  rain  drop 
into  the  hollows,  and  either  rot  or  otherwife  prove  ruinous 


to  the  future  health  and  vigour  of  the  ftools.  In  fliort,  to 
render  a coppice  both  valuable  and  lading,  a larger  fyftem 
of  management  ought  to  be  adopted.  For  the  reafons  men- 
tioned above,  they  ought  to  be  thinned  two  or  three  times 
between  every  general  cutting.  The  ufelefs  brufh-wood 
ought  to  be  rooted  out,  and  other  more  ufeful  plants  fub- 
ftituted.  Where  too  much  water  abounds,  drains  ought  to 
be  opened  ; the  fences  at  all  times  kept  in  a fuhftantial  ftate 
of  repair ; and  on  no  confideration  whatever  fhould  the  pur- 
chafers of  coppices  be  allowed  to  cut  down  the  woods. 
Men  employed  by  the  owners,  and  who  are  properly  bred 
to  the  bufinefs,  ought  only  to  be  employed  ; who,  by  be- 
llowing proper  pains  in  dreffing  and  pruning  the  butts  and 
ftools  as  they  go  along,  would  thereby  enfure  the  fpringing 
of  numerous  and  vigorous  fhoots  the  following  feafon. 

The  periods  of  cutting  coppice  underwood  muft  be  regu- 
lated, it  is  obferved  in  the  work  firft  mentioned,  by  the 
luxuriance  of  its  growth,  and  by  the  demand  of  the  country, 
and  the  ufes  to  which  the  wood  is  to  be  applied  when  cut : 
but,  in  general,  the  common  rule  of  trade  will  hold  good 
here,  viz.  “ that  fmall  gains  and  quick  returns  make  the 
dealer  rich,  but  long  credit  ruins.”  In  the  article  of  under- 
wood, not  only  the  intereft  of  money,  but  the  lofs  of  the 
fucceeding  growth,  tells  again  ft  the  value  of  Handing  wood 
after  it  is  fit  to  cut',  and  makes  it  doubly  the  advantage  of 
the  owner  to  cut  his  underwood  as  early  as  it  is  faleable. 
As  foon,  therefore,  as  any  kind  of  wood  is  fit  for  the  ufes 
of  the  country,  it  fhould  then  be  cut ; unlefs  it  can  be  made 
appear,  that  it  will  pay  compound  intereft  for  Handing 
longer,  or,  in  other  words,  will  pay  not  only  the  fimple  in- 
tereft of  the  firft  value,  but  alfo  the  lofs  of  fo  many  years 
growth  of  the  wood,  as  fo  far  advanced  towards  another 
crop.  Wood  merely  for  fuel  can  fcarcely  be  cut  too  young. 
Hazel  is  ufually  fit  for  hurdles  and  dead  hedges,  from  nine 
to  twelve  years  old;  afh  for  fheep-cribs,  at  the  fame  age j 
and  afh  and  other  woods  for  hop  poles,  from  eleven  to  four- 
teen y ears  old : while  afh  for  carpenters,  and  other  large 
ufes ; alder,  birch,  and  willow,  for  rafters,  turner’s  ufes, 
pattens,  clogs,  coal-pit  ufes,  &c.  muft  ftand  from  fixteen 
to  twenty  years,  before  the  poles  are  large  enough  for  their 
refpeftive  purpofes.  It  therefore  behoves  every  owner  of 
woods  of  the  latter  defeription,  unlefs  he  is  public-fpirited 
enough  to  give  up  his  own  profit  to  the  good  of  the  public, 
to  confider  well  before  he  fuffers  his  wood  to  ftand  to  the 
age  of  fixteen,  eighteen,  or  twenty  years,  whether  the  va- 
lue of  fuch  wood,  when  cut  younger,  and  fold  for  other 
purpofes,  added  to  the  intereft  thereof  up  to  the  ufual  period 
of  cutting,  and  the  gain  *by  the  growth  between  thefe  two 
periods,  will  not  more  than  equal  the  value  the  wood  will 
be  of,  if  fuffered  to  ftand  fo  long  ; and  if  fo,  whether  he 
ought  not  to  cut  his  wood  at  fhorter  periods.  He  will  have 
this  additional  fatisfa&ion,  that,  by  more  frequent  cuttings, 
his  wood  will  be  the  lefs  liable  to  decay,  by  the  ftrong  fhoots 
fmothering  the  weak  ones,  as  is  before  explained  ; and  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  letting  up  more  faplings  for  timber 
than  he  could  otherwife  do.  There  are  many  opinions  re- 
fpefting  the  moft  proper  time  of  the  year  for  cutting  under- 
wood ; but  there  is  one  rule  which,  on  the  feller’s  part,  is 
without  exception,  viz.  that  the  older  the  wood  is,  the 
later  in  the  fpring  it  fhould  be  cut.  When  old  wood  is  cut 
early  in  the  winter,  and  a hard  winter  follows,  the  damage 
done  to  the  flocks  is  very  great  : young  flourifhing  wood 
will  bear  cutting  at  any  time.  But  on  the  part  of  the  buyer, 
it  is  allowed  that  all  woods  are  more  durable,  when  cut  in 
the  moft  ftagnant  ftate  of  the  fap  ; and  in  all  cafes  where 
bending  is  required,  fuch  as  hurdles,  hoops,  and  even  dead 
hedges,  the  wood  cannot  be  cut  too  early  in  the  winter,  be- 
ing, 
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jng,  if  cut  when  the  Tap  is  rifing,  brittle,  and  unfit  for  thofe 
purpofes.  Oak  underwood  will,  at  the  prefent  price  of 
bark,  pay  well  for  Handing  till  the  fap  is  up  for  barking  it ; 
and  it  feldom  happens  that  the  ftocks  are  injured  by  cutting 
it  fo  late  in  the  year. 

The  bell  way  of  difpofing  of  coppice-underwood,  to  an- 
fwer  the  purpofe  of  the  feller,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
writer,  to  cut  it  at  the  feller’s  expence,  before  it  is  fold  ; to 
lay  it  out  in  ranges  or  drifts,  according  to  the  cuflom  of  the 
country  ; to  value  it  in  that  ftate,  and  fell  it  in  fuch  fized 
lots  as  the  number  of  buyers  may  warrant : always  keeping 
up  a fufficient  number  to  make  a competition,  and  parti- 
cularly' to  oblige  the  buyers  to  clear  the  whole  out  of  the 
wood  by  the  24th  day  of  June  ; and  never  to  fuffer  them  to 
bring  their  horfes  into  the  woods,  after  any  new  (hoots  are 
(hot  out,  without  muzzling  them,  or  at  lead  tying  up  their 
heads. 

But  in  the  View  of  Modern  Hufbandry,  Mr.  Donaldfon 
thinks,  that  the  more  approved  method  of  difpofing  of 
coppice,  or  other  under-fized  wood,  is  that  which  is  pradlif- 
ed  in  Northamptonfhire.  When  the  feafon  for  cutting  ar- 
rives, which  is  during  the  winter  months,  or  before  the  fap 
begins  to  afcend,  that  operation  is  performed  by  people  em- 
ployed by,  and  who  work  under  the  direction  of,  the  owner 
of  the  woods  or  his  agent.  The  part  of  the  wood  intended 
to  be  fold,  is  parcelled  out  into  regular  fized  lots,  to  fuit 
the  convenience  of  the  intended  purchafers.  The  whole  of 
the  underwood,  growing  upon  each  lot,  is  indifcriminately 
cut,  and  laid  in  one  direftion.  As  foon  as  the  operation  of 
cutting  is  completed,  and  the  wood  parcelled  out  in  a pro- 
per manner,  a valuation  is  put  on  each  lot  or  parcel  accord- 
ing to  its  quality,  and  the  whole  is  then  fold  by  public 
auction  to  fuch  perfons  as  incline  to  become  purchafers, 
who,  over  and  above  the  price  of  the  underwood,  repay 
the  expence  of  cutting.  This  is,  however,  by  no  means 
the  general  mode  in  which  woods  of  this  defcription  are  cut. 
It  is  a very  common,  but  a very  bad,  praftice,  to  fell  the 
coppice  under  the  condition  that  the  purchafers  are  to  be  at 
the  expence  of  cutting  it  down.  This  is  often  performed 
in  fuch  a carelefs  manner,  that  the  ftools  are  fo  greatly  in- 
jured, that  they  either  rot  or  die,  or  a few  weak  Hinted 
Ihoots  only  fpring  up. 

The  price  of  coppice  or  underwood  varies  fo  exceedingly, 
that  it  is  almofl  impoflible  to  form  any  idea  of  the  value  of 
the  acre.  Perhaps  8 or  9/.  may  not  be  far  from  the  ave- 
rage price  of  coppices,  not  remarkably  fituated  in  regard  to 
market,  and  when  they  are  cut  every  twelve  or  fourteen 
years.  But  the  value  of  coppices  depends  on  many  cir- 
cumftances ; as  the  roots  of  wood,  the  ufes  to  which  they 
are  applied  ; the  price  of  bark,  &c.  In  fome  parts  of 
Kent,  where  hop-poles  are  in  great  requeft,  an  acre  of  cop- 
pice will  yield  fometimes  30  or  40/.  at  a cutting.  Where- 
as in  Scotland,  where  the  coppices  are  for  the  moll  part 
oak,  and  where  the  wood  is  chiefly  ufed  for  fuel,  or  con- 
verted into  charcoal,  the  value  of  the  coppices  confifts  al- 
moll  entirely  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  bark,  the 
wood  being  little  more  than  fufficient  to  defray  the  expence 
of  cutting  and  peeling. 

Mr.  Marfhall,  in  his  “ Management  of  Landed  Eftates,” 
has  remarked,  in  refpefl  to  Hub  or  coppice  wood,  that  “ the 
proper  harvefting  it  as  of  timber,  depends  on  fituation  and 
other  circumftances.  And  that  the  age  or  fize  of  cutting 
mull  ever  be  guided  by  the  demand  in  a given  diflridl  ; 
whether  it  be  for  the  ufe  of  coal-mines,  or  for  cord-wood, 
hop-poles,  hoops,  flicks,  faggot-wood,  or  other  ware. 

“ The  mode  of  difpofal  is,”  fays  he,  “ to  be  determined 
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upon  by  the  fucceeding  crop.  If  the  fand  be  intended  to 
be  appropriated  wholly  to  coppice  wood,  it  is  generally  the 
mod  eligible  to  difpofe  of  the  crop,  as  it  fiends,  by  auction 
or  propofal.  But  if  feedling  plants  are  to  be  fet  out  for 
timber  Hands,  or  the  young  fhoots  from  the  Hubs  to  be 
trained  up,  in  the  grove  manner,  it  is  requisite  that  a pro- 
prietor fhould  employ  his  own  people  in  reaping  the  crop, 
and  making  it  up  into  fuch  wares  as  are  the  moll  faleable  and 
profitable. 

“ In  cutting  down  coppice-woods,  the  main  obfervances 
are,”  he  thinks,  “ to  cut  them  in  feafon,  to  take  off  the  Hems, 
clean  and  fmooth,  with  upward  flrokes  of  the  axe,  that  the 
Hubs  may  ffioot  with  the  greater  certainty  ; and  to  cut  them 
off  as  low  as  conveniency  will  allow,  in  order  that  the  Ihoots 
may  be  few  and  vigorous.” 

Coppice -Wood,  is  that  fort  of  frmll  woody  growth, 
which  is  raifed  in  inclofed  woods  of  the  coppice  kind, 
and  which  is  converted  to  various  purpofes  of  the  far- 
mer and  manufacturer,  fuch  as  cord-wood,  hop-poles, 
hoop-ffuff,  hedge-fluff,  faggot-wood,  and  various  other 
ware. 

COPPLE-Stones,  in  Natural  Hiftory , globuli  lapidei, 
rotulse  lapidea:,  boulder-Hones,  rolled-ffones,  or  pebbles, 
as  fome  call  them,  are  rounded  and  worn  fragments  of  Hones 
and  rocks,  that  are  not  invelted  with  an  exterior  Hony  cruft 
or  fkin,  cccafioned  by  concentric  lamina:  of  the  Hone,  but 
(hew  the  internal  plane  lamina:  broken  off  and  rounded  at 
their  edges  by  attrition.  It  is  of  the  utmofl  confequence, 
in  all  relearches  relating  to  the  flrata  of  the  earth,  to  diflin- 
guifh  carefully  between  copple  or  boulder-Hones,  and  origi- 
nal nodules  of  the  Hrata. 

COPPY,  in  Rural  Economy , is  a term  fometimes  pro- 
vincially  employed  to  fignify  a wood  of  the  coppice  kind. 
Thus  to  coppy,  in  fome  diftri&s,  fignifies  to  cut  over  for 
underwood. 

COPRATAS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a riverof  Alia,  in 
the  Perfian  territory,  mentioned  by  Strabo  and  Diodorus 
Siculus ; the  latter  of  whom  fays,  that  it  difcharged  itfelf 
into  the  Tigris. 

COPRIA,  a name  given  by  Strabo  to  a (hore  of  Sicily 
before  Tauromenium,  becaufe  the  wrecks  of  veffels  that 
were  loft  in  the  gulf  of  Charybdis  were  collefted  in  this 
place. 

COPROCRITICA,  from  xoTrpof,  excrement,  and  xpv, 
feparate  ; medicines  which  purge  away  the  excrements  in  the 
guts. 

COPROPHAGOS,  from  Koir^oi,  zndQxyu,  / eat ; the 
dung'Jly,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  the  name  given  by  many  authors 
to  the  common  yellowiffi  fly  found  on  human  excrements. 
There  are  feveral  other  fpecies  found  on  the  excrements  of 
various  animals,  and  thence  called  merdivora. 

COPROSMA,  in  Botany,  (from  Kovpo;,  clung , and  oq/.n, 
fmell,  alluding  to  the  offenfive  fmell  of  the  firft  fpecies.) 
Forft.  Gen.  69.  Linn.  jun.  Supp.  24.  Schreb.  1593.  Juff. 
20g.  Lam.  111.  pi.  834.  Clafs  and  order,  polygamia  mrmotz - 
cia  (peutandria  digynia ; Linn,  jun.)  Nat.  Ord.  Ruliaeea , 
Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Hermaphrodite fowers.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior, 
one-leafed,  fhort,  five-toothed,  permanent.  Cor.  meno- 
petalous,  bell-fhaped,  much  larger  than  the  calyx,  five,  fix, 
or  feven-cleft ; fegments  acute,  eredl.  Stam.  Filaments 
five,  fix,  or  feven,  capillary  ; anthers  oblong,  bifid  at  ih.e 
bafe,  ereft,  a little  incurved,  acuminate.  Pijl.  Geyfa  ffi. 
perior,  oblong  ; ftyles  two,  filiform,  (lightly  Cohtrir/n* 
the  bafe,  longer  than  the  corolla,  divaricated  ; Higma^fim- 
ple.  Pecic.  Berry  ovate-globular.  Seeds  two,  fiaf  on  the 
4 U inpsr. 
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nner,  and  convex  on  the  outer  fide,  feparated  from  each 
other  by  the  pulp  of  the  berry.  Male  flowers.  Cal.,  Cor., 
and  Siam.,  as  in  the  hermaphrodite.  Pijl.  abortive. 

Eft.  Ch.  Calyx  one-leafed,  five-toothed.  Corolla  five, 
fix,  or  feven-cleft.  Stamens  five,  fix,  or  feven.  Styles 
two,  long.  Berry  with  two  feeds. 

Sp.  x.  C . fatidijjima.  Forft.  FL  Auft.  138.  Linn.  jun. 
Supp.  17S.  Mart.  1.  Lam.  2.  “ Flowers  folitary.”  A 

very  fetid  fhrub.  2.  C.  lucida.  Forft.  FI.  Ault.  13 . 
Linn.  jun.  Supp.  178.  Mart.  2.  Lam.  1.  “ Peduncles 

compound.”  A perfedty  fmooth  (hrub,  refembling  phyllis 
in  its  habit.  Leaves  oppofite,  petioled,  egg-lhaped,  acu- 
minate upwards  and  downwards,  quite  entire.  Stipule  in- 
terfoliaceous,  folitary,  combining  the  leaves,  acute.  Pe- 
duncles axillary,  folitary,  oppofite,  two-leaved,  terminated 
by  heads  of  pedicelled  flowers.  Calyx  and  corolla  greenifh. 
Both  the  fpecies  are  natives  of  New  Zealand. 

COPSE,  in  Agriculture,  a term  applied  to  the  regulating 
iron  apparatus,  which  is  fixed  to  the  end  of  the  beam  of  a 
plough,  and  to  which  the  team  is  attached.  Thefe  irons  are 
of  very  different  forms  and  conftru£tions  according  to  cir- 
cumflances. 

COPTIS,  in  Botany,  (from  kotctv,  feindo  ; a name  taken 
from  the  cut  leaves  of  the  plant.)  Linn.  Tranf.  vol.  viii. 
p.  305.  A genus  formed  by  Mr.  Salifbury  for  Helleborus 
trifolius  of  Linnaeus,  which  differs  from  the  other  helle- 
bores, in  having  a caducous  corolla.  See  Helleborus 
trifolius . 

COPTIS,  in  Ancient  Geography . See  Coptos. 

COPTITES  Nomos,  a nome  of  Egypt,  extending  along 
the  bank  of  the  Nile,  which  derived  its  name  from  Coptos 
or  Coptis,  its  capital.  > 

COPTOPSKILL,  in  Geography,  a town  of  America, 
in  the  ftate  of  New  York  ; 42  miles  N.  of  New  York. 

COPTOS,  Coptus,  or  Coptis,  in  Ancient  Geography,  now 
Kepht,  a city  of  Upper  Egypt,  three  miles  diftant  from 
the  Nile,  and  connefted  with  it  by  a navigable  canal.  It 
was  the  centre  of  communication  between  Egypt  and  the 
Red  Sea,  by  a N.E.  route  to  Myos  Hormus,  fituated  on 
the  weftern  coaft  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  by  a S.E.  courfe  to 
Berenice,  which  was  the  ftaple  of  the  trade  with  India.  If 
Plutarch  is  to  be  credited,  Ifis,  upon  receiving  the  news  of 
the  death  of  Ofiris,  cut  off  one  of  her  locks  in  token  of 
grief  ; and  hence  the  place  was  named  Coptos,  which,  in 
the  Egyptian  language,  is  laid  to  denote  want  or  privation. 
This  city  was  inhabited  both  by  the  Egyptians  and  Ara- 
bians, and  Piiny  calls  it  the  emporium  of  commodities 
brought  from  India  and  Arabia,  which  were  conveyed  by 
the  Nile  to  Alexandria.  Pliny  mentions  Juliopolis,  as  be- 
ing two  miles  diftant  from  Alexandria,  and  fays  that  from 
Juliopolis  to  Coptos,  the  voyage  of  303  miles'  was  per- 
formed in  12  days,  when  the  northerly  winds  blew  ; the 
diftance  between  Berenice  and  Coptos  was,  according  to  the 
fame  author,  238  Roman  miles,  and  the  journey  was  per- 
formed in  t 2 days.  The  road,  however,  lay  through  the 
defart  of  Thebais,  almoft  entirely  deftitute  of  water ; but 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  not  only  repaired  the  road,  but  made 
provifion  for  fupplying  the  want  of  water  by  fearching  for 
fprings  j and  wherever  thefe  were  fouad  he  built  inns,  or 
more  probably  in  the  ealtern  ftyle  caravanferas,  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  merchants.  (Strabo,  lib  xvii.  p.  1157.)  In 
yhis^cnannel  the  intercourfe  between  the  eaft  and  well  conti- 
nued. to  be  carried  on  during  230  years,  as  long  as  Egypt 
remained  an  independent  kingdom.  The  Chriftians  were 
formerly  very  numerous  in  the  city  of  Coptos.  The  rub- 
bilh  of  this  ancient  city  may  fill  a circumference  of  two 


miles,  and  fufficiently  evinces  its  former  extent.  Amidft 
the  ruins  are  feen  feveral  fmall  columns  of  grey  granite  ly- 
ing on  the  ground,  and  fome  large  Hones,  engraved  with 
hieroglyphics.  Near  it  is  alfo  a fmall  part  of  a bridge 
over  the  canal  by  which  water  was  conveyed  from  the 
river  into  a large  bafon.  This  place  has  occafionally  af- 
forded medals,  fmali  ftatues  of  earthen-ware,  pieces  of  rock 
cryftal,  and  precious  Hones. 

COPULA,  in  Logic,  a verb  that  connedls  any  two  terms 
in  a propoficion,  either  negative  or  affirmative  : as,  A rofe  is 
fweet ; where  is  is  the  copula. 

COPULATION.  See  Coition,  Congress,  and 
Consummation. 

COPULATIVE  Proportions,  are  thofe  which  include 
feveral  fubjedrts,  or  feveral  attributes  joined  together  by  aa 
affirmative  or  negative  conjunction. 

Thus,  v.  gr.  Power  and  riches  do  not  make  a man  happy. 

Where  and  is  the  conjunction  that  couples  power  and 
- riches . 

Copulative  ConjunBion.  See  Conjunction. 

COPY,  in  Law,  a tranfeript  of  a writing  or  inftrument, 
made  for  the  ufe  and  fatisfadtion  of  fome  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned ; or  in  order  to  preferve  the  memory  thereof.  See 
CoPlA. 

The  copy  of  an  inrolled  deed  is  admitted  in  evidence  ; 
but  not  the  copy  of  a will  of  lands  nor  the  probates,  nor 
of  a common  deed  where  the  original  may  be  procured. 
Few  ancient  documents  do  now  fubfiil  otherwife  than  in 
copies. 

Copy  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  imitation  of  any  original  work  5 
particularly  a painting,  draught,  figure,  &c. 

The  following  procefs  for  taking  a copy  of  a recent  MS., 
was  communicated  to  the  Philomathic  Society  at  Paris,  by 
M.  Charles  Coquebert.  It  confifts  in  putting  a little  fugar 
in  common  writing  ink,  and  with  this  the  writing  is  made 
on  common  paper,  fized  as  ufual,  when  a copy  is  required  ; 
this  unfized  paper  is  taken  and  lightly  moiflened  with  a 
fponge.  The  wet  paper  is  then  applied  to  the  writing,  and 
a flat  iron,  fuch  as  is  ufed  by  laundreffes,  of  a moderate  heat, 
being  lightly  pafled  over  the  unfized  paper,  the  counter- 
proof  or  copy  is  immediately  produced.  This  procefs  is 
the  more  interefling,  as  it  requires  neither  machine  nor  pre- 
paration, and  may  be  ufed  in  any  fituation.  That  fugar 
prevents  ink  from  fpeedily  drying,  has  been  long  known  (fee 
Ink)  ; and  this  method  of  impreffion  has  been  ufed  in  fome 
of  our  public  offices,  and  elfe  where  in  England,  for  fome 
years. 

Copy,  among  Printers,  denotes  the  manufeript  or  original 
of  a book  given  to  print  from. 

To  cajl  off  a copy,  is  to  make  a computation  of  the  num- 
ber of  ffieets  a manufeript  will  make  in  print. 

In  the  bookfellers’  ftyle,  a good  copy  is  that  which  produces 
a faleable  book. 

Tenant  ly  Copy  of  court  roll.  See  Tenant. 

COPY-HOLD,  is  a tenurefor  which  the  tenant  has  na^ 
thing  to  {hew  but  the  copy  of  the  roll  made  by  the  fteward 
of  the  lord’s  court.  ' 

The  fteward  of  the  court  is,  among  other  things,  to 
inroll  and  keep  a regifter  of  all  fuch  tenants  as  are  ad- 
mitted to  any  parcel  of  land,  or  tenement,  belonging  to 
the  manor  ; and  the  tranfeript  is  called  the  copy  of  the  court- 
roll,  which  the  tenant  keeps  as  his  own  evidence. 

This  tenure  is  called  a lafe  tenure,  becaufe  the  tenant  holds, 
in  fome  fort,  at  the  will  of  the  lord.  Fitzherbert  fays,  it 
was  formerly  called  tenure  in  vilknage  ; and  that  copy  bold  is 
but  a modern  name, 
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This  is  the  land  which  the  Saxons  called  folk-land,  as 
being  held  Jine  fcripto,  in  contradiftinction  to  bock-land, 
of  charter-land,  terra  ex  feripto,  and  wove  free  land,  or  free  hold. 

However,  it  is  not  fimply  at  the  lord’s  will,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  cufiom  of  the  manor  ; fo  that  if  the  copy-holder 
doth  not  break  that  cuftom,  and  forfeit  his  tenure,  he  feems 
not  to  (land  at  the  lord’s  courtefy.  Thefe  cuftoms  are 
infinite  ; varying  in  one  point  or  Gt’ner,  almoft  in  every 
manor. 

Copy-holders  are,  in  reality,  no  other  but  villeins  (fee 
Villein),  who,  by  a long  feries  of  immemorial  encroach* 
ments  on  the  lord,  have  at  laft  eftabiifhed  a cuftomary  right 
to  thofe  eftates,  which  before  were  held  abfolutely  at  the 
lord’s  will. 

This  affords  a very  fubftantial  reafon  for  the  great  variety 
of  cuftoms  that  prevail  in  different  manors,  with  regard 
both  to  the  oefeent  of  the  eftates,  and  the  privileges  belong- 
ing to  the  tenants.  By  various  means  the  generality  of 
villeins  in  the  kingdom  have  long  ago  fprouted  up  into  copy- 
holders  ; their  perfons  being  infranchifed  by  manumiffion, 
or  long  acquiefcence ; and  their  eftates,  in  ftri&nefs,  remain- 
ing fubjeft  to  the  fame  fervile  conditions  and  forfeitures  as 
before  ; though,  in  general,  the  villein-fervices  are  ufually 
commuted  for  a fmall  pecuniary  quit-rent.  In  fome  manors 
the  copy-holders  were  bound  to  perform  the  moft  fervile  of- 
fices ; as  to  hedge  and  ditch  the  lord’s  grounds,  to  lop  his 
trees,  and  reap  his  corn,  and  the  like  5 the  lord  ufually 
finding  them  meat  and  drink,  and  fometimes,  (as  is  ftill  the 
cafe  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland)  a minlirel  or  piper  for 
their  diverfion.  Thus  alfo,  in  the  kingdom  of  Whidah,  on 
the  coaft  of  Africa,  the  people  are  bound  to  cut  and  carry 
in  the  king’s  corn  from  off  his  demefne  lands,  and  are  at- 
tended by  mufic  during  the  whole  time  of  their  labour.  See 
Whidah. 

The  cuftom  of  the  manor  is  the  life  of  copy-hold 
eftates ; for,  without  a cuftom,  or  if  copy-holders  break 
their  cuftom,  they  are  fubject  to  the  will  of  the 
lord  5 and  as  a copy-hold  is  created  by  cuftom, 
it  is  alfo  guided  by  cuftom.  (4  Rep.  21.)  A copy- 
holder,  whilft  he  performs  his  fervices,  and  doth  not  break 
the  cuftom  of  the  manor,  cannot  be  ejected  by  the  lord  ; 
if  he  be,  he  {hall  have  trefpafs  againft  him  : — but  if  a copy- 
holder  refufe  to  perform  his  fervices,  it  is  a breach  of  the 
euftom,  and  forfeiture  of  his  eftate.  Some  copyholders  hold 
by  the  verge  in  ancient  demefne ; fo  that  though  they  hold 
by  copy,  they  are  a kind  of  free-holders  ; fome  others  hold 
by  common  tenure,  called  “ mere  copy-hold,”  whofe  land, 
upon  the  commiffton  of  felony,  efeheats  to  the  lord  of  the 
manor. 

It  fhould  be  recolledled,  however,  that  copy-hold  land 
<annot  be  made  at  this  day  ; for  the  foundation  of  a copy- 
hold  is,  that  it  hath  been  demifed  time  out  of  mind,  by 
copy  of  court-roll ; and  that  the  tenements  are  parcel  of, 
©r  within  the  manor.  1 Inft.  58.  4 Rep.  24. 

Eftates  held  by  copy  of  court-roll,  and  not  at  the  will  of 
the  lord,  have  been  deemed  free-hold  by  lord  Coke  (1  Inft. 
59  b.)  and  alfo  by  others ; and  by  way  of  diftinClion  from 
the  ordinary  kind,  they  have  been  denominated  “cuftomary 
free-holds.”  Tenants  of  this  defcriptkm  have  claimed  the 
right  of  voting  at  the  dedtion  of  the  knights  of  the 
fhire.  But  the  fiat.  31  Geo.  II.  c.  14,  enadts,  that  no 
perfon  holding  by  copy  of  court-roll,  fhould  have  this  pri- 
vilege. 

In  fome  manors,  where  it  has  been  the  cuftom  to  permit 
the  heir  to  fucceed  the  anceftor  in  his  tenure,  the  eftates 
are  ftyled  “ copy-holds  of  inheritance in  others,  where 
ske  lords  have  beeH  more  vigilant  to  maintain  their  rights. 


they  remain  “ copy-holds  for  life,”  only  ; for  the  cuftom 
of  the  manor  has,  in  both  cafes,  fo  far  fuperfeded  the  vvu! 
of  the  lord,  that  provided  the  fervices  be  performed  or  fti- 
pulated  for  by  fealty,  he  cannot,  in  the  firft  inftance,  re- 
fufe to  admit  the  heir  of  his  tenant  upon  his  death ; nor,  in 
the  fecond,  can  he  remove  his  prefent  tenant,  fo  long  as  he 
lives,  though  he  holds  nominally  by  the  precarious  teirnre  of 
his  lord’s  will.  If  the  lord  refufes  to  admit,  he  fhall  be 
compelled  in  chancery.  (2  Cro.  368.)  Aaid  if  the  lord  refufe 
to  admit  a furrendree,  on  account  of  a difagreement  about  the 
fine  to  be  paid,  the  court  of  B.  R.  will  grant  a mandamus 
to  compel  the  lord  to  admit  without  examining  the  right  to 
the  fine".  (2  Term  Rep.  484.)  But  that  court  will  not  grant 
a mandamus  to  admit  a copy-holder  by  defeent ; becaufe, 
without  admittance,  he  has  a complete  title  againft  all  but 
the  lord.  (2  Term  Rep.  198.)  Copy-holds  defeend,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  and  maxims  of  the  common  law  (un- 
lefs  in  particular  manors  there  are  contrary  cuftoms  of  great 
antiquity)  ; but  fuch  cuftomary  inheritances  fhall  not  be 
affets,  to  charge  the  heir  in  afftion  of  debt,  &c.  (4  Rep. 
22.)  though  a leafe  for  one  year,  of  copy-hold  lands,  which 
is  warranted  by  the  common  law,  fhall  be  affets  in  the  hands 
of  an  executor.  (1  Vent.  163.)  Copy-holders  hold  their 
eftates  free  of  dower,  being  created  by  cuftom,  which  is 
paramount  to  title  of  dower.  (4  Rep.  24.)  By  particular 
cuftom,  there  may  be  dower  and  tenancy  by  the  curtefy. 
(Cro.  Eliz.  361.)  There  may  be  an  eftate-tail  in  copy-hold 
lands  by  cuftom,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  flat.  W.  II. 
And  as  a copy-hold  may  be  entailed  by  cuftom,  fo  by  cuf- 
tom the  tail  may  be  cut  off  by  furrender.  (1  Inft.  61.)  A 
copy-hold  may  be  barred  by  a recovery,  by  fpccial  cuftom ; 
and  a furrender  may  bar  the  iffue  by  cuftom.  A fine  and 
recovery  at  common  law  wilbnot  dettroy  a copy-hold  eftate? 
becaufe  common  law  affurances  do  not  work  upon  the  af- 
furance  of  the  copy-hold  ; though  copy-hold  lands  are  with- 
in the  flat.  4 Hen.  VII.  c.  24,  of  fines  and  proclama- 
tions, and  five  years  non-claim,,  and  fhall  be  barred.  (1  Roh 
Abr.  506.)  Copy-holds  are  not  within  the  ftatute  27  Hen. 
VIII.  c.  10,  of  jointures  ; nor  flat.  32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  28,  of 
leafes ; copy-holds  being  in  their  nature  demifable  only  by 
copy  ; they  are  not  within  the  ftatute  of  ufes  ; nor  are  copy- 
holds  extendible  in  execution  ; but  they  are  within  the  fta- 
tute of  limitation  of  a&ions,  and  the  ftatutes  againft  bank- 
rupts. The  lord  fhall  have  the  cuftody  of  lands  of  ideots, 
&c.  And  a copy-holder  is  not  within  the  ad  12  Car.  II. 
c.  24,  to  difpofe  of  the  cuftody  and  guardianfhip  of  the 
heir  ; for,  if  there  be  a cuftom  for  it,  it  belongs  to  the  lord 
of  the  manor.  (3  Lev.  395.  1 Nelf.  Abr.  492,  522.)  A 
copy-holder  cannot  convey  or  transfer  his  copy-hold  to  an- 
other, otherwife  than  by  furrender  ; which  fee. 

A manor  may  be  held  by  copy  of  court-roll,  and  the 
lord  of  fuch  manor  may  grant  copies-;  and  fuch  cuf- 
tomary manor  may  pafs  by  furreuder  and  admittance,  & c. 

The  fruits  and  appendages  of  a copy-hold  tenure,  which 
it  hath  in  common  with  free  tenures,  are  fealty,  fervices,  (as 
well  in  rents  as  otherwife,)  reliefs,  and  efeheats.  The  two 
latter  belong  only  to  copy  holds  of  inheritance,  the  former 
to  thofe  for  life  only.  Befides  thefe,  copyholds  have  alfo 
heriots,  wardfhips,  and  fine.  See  each  of  thefe  articles. 
See  alfo  Forfeiture,  Freehold,  Surrender,  and 
Tenure. 

COPY-HOLDER,  is  defined  by  Weft,  a perfon  ad- 
mitted tenant  of  any  lands,  or  tenements,  within  a ma- 
nor, which,  time  out  of  mind,  by  the  ufe  and  cuftoaa 
thereof,  have  been  devifable  to  fuch  as  will  take  the  fame 
by  copy  of  court- roll,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  faid 
manor. 
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COPYING  of  Letters,  and  other  writings.  The  ce- 
lebrated Dr.  Franklin  made  feveral  effays,  many  years  ago, 
for  fpeedily  multiplying  the  copies  of  his  own  hand-writing, 
which  he  exhibited  to  M.  Alexis  Rochon,  of  the  French 
National  Inilitute,  and  director  of  the  Marine  Obfervatory 
at  the  port  of  Breft  ; an  account  of  which  he  has  given  in 
his  memoir  on  the  Typographic  Art,  This  method  con- 
fided in  writing  upon  fmooth  paper,  with  ink  containing  much 
gum,  which  was  afterwards  landed  with  emery,  or  powder 
of  caft-iron,  and  by  means  of  a rolling-prefs,  fuch  as  is 
tiled  by  the  copper-plate  printers,  the  ftrokes  of  the  writ- 
ing were  transferred  to  a plate  of  rofe  copper  or  pewter. 
This  plate  fupplies  as  many  copies  as  the  depth  of  the  en- 
graving can  allow ; but  the  copies  are  far  from  being  beautiful, 
and  the  ground  is  fpotted  and  fpoiled.  Before  Dr.  Franklin’s 
procefs  was  communicated  to  M.  Rochon,  he  (hewed  him 
that  by  writing  with  a fteel  point  on  a copper-platepreviouf- 
ly  varnifhed,  a more  fatisfaftory  refult  might  be  obtained, 
by  etching  the  ftrokes  with  nitric  acid  to  a fufficient  depth, 
for  the  fubfeauent  ufe  of  a liquid  ink  ftmilar  to  that  of 
the  printers.  In  this  cafe,  the  plate  may  be  wiped  with- 
out precaution,  and  twelve  or  more  copies  may  be  pulled  off 
upon  coarfe  paper.  Thefe  proofs  are  foul  and  reverfed  ; 
and,  therefore,  in  order  to  have  them  neat  and  in  the  proper 
direftion  of  the  writing,  it  becomes  neceffary  to  place  the 
fame  number  of  leaves  of  white  paper,  wetted  and  prepared, 
upon  the  twelve  proofs  ; and  while  the  ink  is  flill  frelh,  the 
whole  being  paffed  together  through  the  rolling-prefs, 
the  fame  number  of  leaves  of  counter-proofs  are  obtained 
as  there  were  proofs ; fo  that  inftead  of  twelve  turns  of  the 
prefs,  thirteen  will  be  required  to  fupply  twelve  counter- 
proofs, very  black,  neat,  and  legible,  even  when  the  plate 
has  not  been  perfeftly  wiped.  This  method  is  certainly  not 
to  be  compared  with  fine  engraving  ; but  it  may  be  ufeful 
in  military  operations,  and  all  other  cafes  in  which  a fpeedy 
multiplication  of  copies  is  required.  No  precaution  is  here 
neceffary  ; whether  the  nitrous  acid  be  more  or  lefs  ftrong, 
or  remain  a longer  or  fhorter  time  upon  the  plate,  or  whe- 
ther the  plate  be  fomewhat  heated  to  increafe  the  ftrength 
of  the  folvent,  the  procefs  of  the  operation  will  never  fail ; 
provided  the  fteel  point  made  ufe  of  to  trace  the  charafters 
through  the  varnilh,  (hall  lay  the  copper  perfectly  bare.  It 
is  of  advantage  that  the  nitric  acid  (liould  bite  deep,  be- 
caufe  the  counter-proofs  are,  by  thefe  means,  much  darker. 
The  plate  need  not  be  well  wiped,  becaufe  it  is  of  no  confe- 
quence  whether  the  proof  which  is  ufed  to  afford  a counter- 
proof (hould  be  very  clean,  provided  that  it  does  not  fpot 
the  copy  intended  to  be  procured.  The  molt  liquid  kind 
of  printers  ink  may  be  ufed.  See  Engraving  and  Ste- 
reotype. 

In  17S0,  Mr.  James  Watt,  of  Birmingham,  obtained  a 
patent  for  a new  method  which  he  had  invented  to  this  pur- 
pofe ; of  which  the  following  defeription  is  given  in  his  fpe- 
cification  : Let  the  letter  or  other  writing,  that  is  intended 
to  be  copied,  be  written  with  the  ink  hereinafter  deferibed, 
or  with  any  other  writing-ink  fit  for  the  purpofe.  Take  a 
piece,  or  pieces,  of  thin  paper  which  contains  no  fize,  or 
glue,  or  gummy  or  mucilaginous  matter,  or  which  at  lead 
does  not  contain  fo  much  fize,  or  other  matter,  as  would 
make  it  fit  for  being  written  upon.  Cut  this  paper,  or 
papers,  to  the  fize  and  (liape  of  the  writing  of  which  a copy 
is  wanting ; moiften  or  wet  the  fame  thin  paper  with  water, 
or  other  liquid , by  means  of  a fpunge  or  brufli,  or  by  dip- 
ping, or  otherwife.  Having  moiftened  or  wet  the  thin 
paper,  lay  it  between  two  thick  unfized  fpungy  papers,  or 
between  two  cloths,  or  other  fubftances  capable  of  abforb- 
ihg  the  fuperfiuous  moifture  from  the  thin  paper;  when  it 
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has  been  llightly  prefled  between  fuch  thick  fpungy  paper?, 
or  other  fubftances,  by  the  hand  or  otherwife,  lay  the  faid 
thin  paper,  fo  moiftened  and  preffed,  upon  or  under  the  fide 
of  the  writing  which  is  to  be  copied,  and  in  fuch  manner 
that  the  one  fide  of  the  faid  moiftened  paper  (hall  be  in  con- 
tact all  over  the  fide  of  the  faid  writing,  fo  intended  to  be 
copied  ; and  that  to  the  other  fide  of  the  faid  moiftened  thin 
paper,  there  (hall  be  applied  a piece  of  clean  writing-paper, 
or  cloth,  or  other  fmooth  uniform  fubftance.  Lay  the  faid 
writing  intended  to  be  copied,  with  the  thin  moiftened  paper 
intended  to  receive  the  copy,  (placed  refpeftively  as  above 
direfted,)  upon  the  board  of  a common  rolling-prefs,  or  of 
that  of  which  a defeription  and  drawing  are  hereunder  written 
and  drawn,  and  prefs  them  once,  or  oftener,  through  the 
rolls  of  the  faid  prefs,  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  ufed  in  print- 
ing by  copper-plates;  or,  inftead  of  ufing  the  faid  or  any 
rolling-prefs,  fqueeze  the  faid  papers,  placed  refpeftively  in 
the  manner  above  deferibed,  in  a ferew-prefs ; or  fubjeft 
them  to  any  other  preffure  fufficient  for  the  purpofe  ; by 
means  of  which  preffure,  in  whatever  manner  applied,  part 
of  the  ink  of  the  writing  intended  to  be  copied  (hall  prefs 
from  the  faid  writing  into,  upon,  and  through,  the  faid  thin 
moiftened  paper,  fo  that  a copy  of  the  writing,  more  or  lefs 
faint,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  ink  and  paper  em- 
ployed, (hall  appear  impreffed  on  both  (ides  of  the  faid  moif- 
tened paper,  viz.  upon  one  of  the  fides  in  the  natural  or 
proper  order  and  direftion  of  the  lines,  as  they  are  in  the 
original  writing,  and  on  the  other  fide  in  the  reverfe  order 
and  direftion.  But,  in  order  to  make  the  impreffion  or  copy 
of  the  writing  more  ftrong,  legible,  and  durable,  it  is  pro- 
per and  ufeful  to  moiften  the  faid  thin  paper,  which  is  to  re- 
ceive the  copy  or  impreffion,  with  the  following  liquor,  in- 
ftead of  water  or  other  liquid,  and  to  proceed  in  all  other 
refpefts  as  is  above  direfted  ; or  to  moiften  the  faid  thin 
paper  with  the  following  liquor,  and  to  dry  the  faid  paper, 
and,  when  a copy  of  a writing  is  required  to  be  taken,  the 
faid  paper,  thus  previoufly  prepared  and  dried,  ought  to  be 
moiftened  with  water  or  other  liquid,  and  to  be  proceeded 
with  in  all  other  refpefts  as  has  been  direfted.  The  faid 
liquor  to  be  ufed  for  moiftening  the  faid  thin  paper,  or  for 
preparing  the  faid  paper  previoufly  to  its  being  ufed,  is  made 
in  the  following  manner:  Takeof  diftilled  vinegar twopounds 
weight,  diffolve  in  it  one  ounce  of  the  fedative  fait  of  borax  ; 
then  take  four  ounces  of  oyfter-fhells,  calcined  to  whitenefs 
and  carefully  freed  from  their  brown  cruft,  put  them  into 
the  vinegar,  (hake  the  mixture  frequently  for  four-and- 
twenty  hours,  then  let  it  (land  until  it  depofits  its  fediment  ; 
filter  the  clear  part  through  unfized  paper  into  a glafs  veffel, 
then  add  to  the  faid  mixture  or  folution  two  ounces  of  the 
beft  blue  Aleppo  galls  bruifed,  and  place  the  liquor  in  a 
warm  place,  (baking  it  frequently  for  twenty-four  hours; 
then  filter  the  liquor  again  through  unfized  paper,  and  add 
to  it,  after  filtration,  one  quart,  ale  meafure,  of  diftilled  or 
other  pure  water.  It  muft  then  (land  twenty-four  hours, 
and  be  filtered  again  if  it  (hews  a difpofition  to  depofit  any 
fediment,  which  it  generally  does.  The  liquor,  thus  com- 
pounded and  prepared,  is  to  be  ufed  as  hath  been  di- 
refted. 

N.  B.  In  place  of  the  vinegar,  any  other  liquor  impreg- 
nated with  a vegetable  acid  may  be  ufed ; and,  in  place  of 
the  galls,  oak  bark,  or  any  other  vegetable  aftringent,  or 
fubftance  which  is  capable  of  becoming  black,  or  deep  co- 
loured, with  folutions  of  iron  ; and,  in  place  of  the  oyfter- 
fhells,  any  other  pure  calcareous  earth  may  be  ufed.  But 
if  the  impreffions  are  not  wanted  to  be  very  black,  and  the 
writing  ink  is  good,  water  itfelf  may  be  ufed  to  moiften  the 
thin  paper,  as  herein  firft  direfted.  It  may  be  found  necef- 
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fary  to  add  more  or  lefs  water,  in  the  preparation  of  the 
above  liquor  to  be  ufed  for  moiflening  the  thin  paper,  or  to 
vary  the  proportions  of  the  other  ingredients,  according  as 
they  are  more  or  lefs  perfedtor  ftrong,  or  as  the  imprefiion  is 
required  to  be  more  or  lefs  deep  coloured.  The  writing-ink, 
which  the  patentee  ufes  for  letters  or  writings  intended  to  be 
copied,  is  prepared  as  follows  : Take  four  quarts,  ale  meafure, 
of  fpring  water;  one  pound  and  a half,  avoirdupoife  weight, 
of  Aleppo  galls ; half  a pound  of  green  copperas  or  green 
vitriol ; half  a pound  of  gum-arabic ; four  ounces  of  roach- 
alum  ; pound  the  folid  ingredients,  and  infufe  them  in  the 
water  fix  weeks  or  two  months,  during  which  time  the  liquor 
fhouid  be  frequently  fhaken  ; ftrain  the  liquor  through  a 
linen  cloth,  and  keep  it  in  bottles,  clofely  corked,  forufe. 

Plate  III.  Mifcellany,fg.  i.  reprefents  a front  or  end  view  of 
the  roJling-prel's  invented  by  Mr.  Watt,  and  referred  to  in  the 
above  fpecification.  ABC  is  one  of  the  ends  of  an  iron  or 
wooden  frame,  which  ferves  to  connect  the  two  rollers.  D,D, 
are  two  wooden  or  metalline  rollers,  turned  extremely  exa£t, 
or  truly  cylindrical,  and  which  are  mounted  on  iron  axles, 
.firmly  fixed  in  them.  E E is  a double-ended  lever,  by  means 
of  which  the  roller,  on  whofe  axle  it  is  applied,  may  be 
forcibly  turned  round.  F F reprefents  the  board  of  the  roll- 
ing-prefs,  on  which  the  writings  to  be  copied  are  to  be  laid. 
N N is  a piece  of  cloth,  or  other  elaftic  pliable  fubftance, 
placed  next  the  roller,  and  above  the  writings  to  be  copied  ; 
and  the  board,  G,  is  a ftrong  plank  of  wood,  or  plate  of 
metal,  ferviog  to  connect  the  two  end-pieces  of  the  frame  at 
bottom.  H H reprefents  the  edge  of  a common  table,  to 
which  the  prefs  may  be  fattened  by  the  iron  fcrew-cramps  1, 1. 
K is  a flit,  of  which  there  is  one  in  each  end-piece  of  the 
frame ; thefe  flits  are  filled  with  elaftic  fteel,  or  other  me- 
talline fprings,  or  with  fome  other  elaftic  fubftances  which 
ferve  to  prefs  the  two  rollers  forcibly  together.  L is  a brats 
bolder,  fupported  upon  the  fprings,  and  ferving  to  fupport 
the  end  of  the  axis  of  the  under  roller. 

Fig.  2.  reprefents  a fide- view  of  the  rolling-prefs,  in  which 
A B,  A B,  are  the  two  end-pieces  of  the  frame.  D,  D,  are 
the  two  rollers.  E is  the  double-ended  lever.  G is  a ftrong 
plank,  or  plate  of  metal,  which  forms  the  bottom  of  the 
frame.  H H is  the  table  on  which  the  prefs  {lands.  I is 
one  of  the  iron  cramps  which  faften  the  prefs  to  the  table ; 
and  M is  a bar  of  iron  which  connects  the  upper  part  of  the 
frame. 

Fig.  3.  reprefents  a fcrew-prefs,  which  may  be  ufed,  in- 
flead  of  the  rolling-prefs,  in  taking  off  imprefiions  from 
writings.  A A is  a double-ended  lever.  BB  the  fcrew. 
C a block  of  wood,  or  metal,  which  the  fcrew  adds  upon, 
and  which  is  attached  to  it.  D D the  frame  of  the  prefs, 
made  of  iron  or  wood.  E E is  a moveable  board,  on  which 
the  writing  to  be  copied  is  to  be  laid,  with  a cloth  over  it. 
F F the  bottom  or  foie  of  the  prefs,  made  of  wood  or  metal. 
Be  it  remembered,  that  thefe  preffes  are  made  of  different 
iizes,  according  to  the  fizes  or  largeneffes  of  the  writings 
intended  to  be  copied.  Thofe  now  referred  to  are  drawn 
from  one  fufficiently  large  to  take  an  imprefiion  from  a folio 
page  of  writing  or  poll  paper,  and  are  drawn  to  a fcale  of  one 
inch  and  a half  for  each  foot,  or  one-eighth  of  their  natural 
fize. 

Fig.  4.  reprefents  one  of  Hawkins’s,  patent  polygraphs, 
for  making  two  or  more  copies  of  any  writing  at  once. 
A AB,  is  an  upright  frame,  from  the  upper  piece  of 
which  is  fufpended  a double  parallel  ruler,  D D,  EE; 
dd,  ee,  is  another  fimilar  parallel  ruler,  of  which  Jig.  5.  is 
a plan,  fattened  to  the  board,  F F,  of  the  inftrument. 
Thefe  two  rulers  are  connedted  to  a flout  bar,  G ; the  ver- 
tical one,  DD  EE,  by  pivots  at  the  end  of  the  bar,  H, 


jig'  4.  going  into  holes  in  the  projedting  part  of  two  piece? 
of  brafs,  gg,  at  each  end  of  G ; and  the  horizontal  one,  d d 
ee,  by  pivots  at  the  ends  of  its  correfponding  bar,  h,  work- 
ing in  holes  in  another  arm  of  the  fame  braffes.  The  pens 
are  connedted  with  the  bar,  G,  by  a curved  brafs  limb,  a, 
turning  on  a fcrew  put  through  the  bar,  G,  as  a centre. 
On  the  other  fide  of  the  bar  is  a fhort  arm,  b , in  the  fame 
piece  with  the  limb  : this  is  jointed  at  its  upper  end  to  the 
end  of  a fmall  rod,  i,  the  other  end  of  which  is  jointed  to 
another  exadtly  fimilar  limb,  carrying  the  other  pen.  The 
pens  are  fitted  into  a fmall  tube,  called  the  pen-tube,  having 
a fhoulder  at  its  upper  end.  This  fits  tight  into  another 
tube,  in  the  fame  piece  with  the  curved  limb,  and  is  pufhed 
in  as  far  as  the  fhoulder  of  the  pen-tube  will  aiiow. 

The  weight  of  the  machinery  is  fufpended  by  eight  fmall 
fpiral  fprings,  I,  fattened  to  a ling  fixed  to  the  bar,  G ; 
their  upper  ends  are  connedted  with  the  end  of  a double 
jointed  lever,  K,  which  can  follow  the  motion  of  the  bar, 
G,  without  ltretching  the  fprings  too  much.  The  rod.  L,  by 
which  the  perpendicular  motion  is  fufpended,  turns  upon 
pivots  working  in  pieces  of  brafs  beneath  the  piece,  B : ths 
right-hand  one  is  called  a regulator,  and  has  two  fcrews,  one  - 
moving  the  pivot  vertically,  and  the  other  horizontally,  for 
adjufting  the  inftrument.  The  two  bars,  ee,  of  the  hori- 
zontal motion  are  connedted  with  dd  by  pivots  at  the  end 
of  h,  fo  that  d d can  be  lifted  up  without  moving  the  other, 
whofe  weight  is  fupported  upon  two  fmall  brafs  wheels  i,i. 
The  frame,  AAB,  when  the  inftrument  is  not  in  ufe,  turns 
down  on  the  board,  F F,  and  is  kept  fait  by  a fpring  lock, 
which  is  opened  by  pufhing  in  a round  button,  k.  The 
frame  now  forms  the  fides,  and  the  front  board  becomes  the 
lid,  and,  when  fhut  down,  is  locked  by  a lock,  M.  In  ex- 
plaining the  ufe  of  the  inftrument,  we  cannot  do  better  than 
copy  the  printed  directions  fold  with  the  inftrument.  Choofe 
two  goofe  quills,  taking  care  they  are  of  the  fize  wanted  ; 
make  them  into  pens,  and  put  them  into  the  pen-tubes. . 
Having  introduced  them  with  the  nibs  firft,  apply  the  fhoul- 
der end  of  the  pen-tube  againft  the  femi-circular  hollow,  in  - 
the  upright  part  of  the  gauge,  Q^jg.  4.  and  pufh  the  pen 
through  the  tube,  till  the  nib  reacnes  a line  drawn  acrols  the 
end  of  the  gauge  ; Aide  the  pen-tube  into  the  fixed  focket,  un- 
til the  fhoulder  of  the  pen-tube  flop  it,  holding  by  the  fixed 
focket,  and  not  by  the  work,  fo  as  not  to  ftrain  the  machinery. 
If  the  polygraph  is  in  order,  the  pens  will  now  write,  draw,  or 
copy  whatever  may  be  required,  with  the  greateft  exadtnefs. 
To  prove  the  machine’s  being  in  order,  bring  the  pens  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  paper,  and  try  if  they  both  touch  ; if  not, 
with  a fmall  ferew-driver  turn  the  perpendicular  fcrew  of  the 
regulator,  till  they  touch  equally.  Bring  the  pens  to  the 
bottom  of  the  paper,  and  move  the  horizontal  fcrew  till  they 
both  touch.  When  a pen  wants  mending,  nothing  more  is 
neceffary  than  to  take  the  pen-tube  out  of  the  focket,  mend 
the  pen,  gauge  it,  and  return  it  into  the  focket  again. 
When  the  machine  is  out  of  ufe,  wipe  the  pens  clean,  and 
place  the  left  one,  with  the  curved  limb,  on  the  hook  be- 
neath the  horizontal  rulers.  Let  down  the  frame,  AAB, 
which  fallens  by  a fpring-lock*.  and  at  the  fame  time  raifts 
the  writing-board,  which  then  becomes  the  lid  of  the  port- 
able cafe  for  the  polygraph. 

The  patent  now  belongs  to  Mr.  Farthing,  Cornhiil,  who 
manufactures  the  inftruments. 

Thefe  inftruments  are  made  with  three,  four,  and  five  pens, 
and  arrfwer  the  purpofe  very  well. 

COPYIST,  in  Diplomatic  Science,  figaifies  a tranf- 
criber  or  copier  of  deeds,  books,  See. 

Copyist,  a tranferiber  of  Mujc.  Whatever  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  literary  typography,  no  mafic 
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-printed  with  types  lias  equalled  that  of  writing,  engraving, 
or  damping.  Rouffeau  has  extended  this  article  to  a 
greater  length  than  feems  neceflary.  It  is  indeed  neceffary 
for  a copyijl  to  know  praflical  raufic  well,  and  to  be  fula- 
ciently  acquainted  with  compofition  to  avoid  grofs  miltakes 
himfelf  and  dete&  them  in  others;  to  write  a neat  and  le- 
gible hand  ; to  know  the  Italian  and  1' reach  technieu,  to 
form  ail  the  characters  in  a bold  and  clean  manner;  and,  by 
tinderftanding  the  language  of  mulic,  leaving  no  bar  incom- 
plete, by  omiffion  or  redundance.  T.  hefe  feem  to  be  all 
the  neceffary  requifites  of  a good  copyijl , if  to  tnem  be 
added  care  and  accuracy,  particularly  in  forming  a (core, 
where  quantity  mull  be  attended  to  in  the  exadt  arrange- 
ment of  the  notes  over  each  other.  Mufic  has  long  been  very 
neatly  engraved  in  France,  on  copper  ; and  in  Holland, 
though  lefs  neat,  with  more  force  and  diftindtnefs  : 60  or  70 
years  ago,  the  Hutch  editions  of  the  wrnrks  of  Corelli  were 
much  iought  all  over  Europe  ; and  33  or  40  years  ago, 
there  was  no  mufic  printed  in  Italy  or  Germany  ; all  was 
MS.  By  which  employment  fo  many  copyijls  obtained  a 
livelihood,  that  it  was  thought  a cruelty  to  fhorten  labour 
by  the  prefs  ; as  in  the  firth  attempts  at  erecting  filk  and 
cotton-milis.  Works  in  literature,  till  the  invention  of  the 
prefs,  mull  have  been  diffeminated  very  flov.ly  by  trans- 
cription ; perhaps  by  the  medium  of  the  prefs  works  of  lit- 
tle merit,  and  of  corrupt  and  noxious  principles,  have  been 
too  eafily  multipled,  and  put  in  circulation.  And  indeed 
eheapnefs  has  not  been  eventually  the  confequence  of  mu- 
fical  typography,  (lamping,  or  engraving;  as  printed 
mufic  is  now  dearer  than  written  was,  early  in  the  laft 
•enturv- 

COPY-RIGHT.  See  Literary  Property. 

COQ^  ad  mcd.  confuinpt.  an  abbreviature  among  Phyficians, 
fignifving  that  the  thing  is  to  be  boiled  till  half  of  it  be 
con  fumed. — Coq.  in  S.  Q.  Aq.  implies  it  to  be  boiled  in  a 
fuffieient  quantity  of  common  water. 

COQUALLIN,  in  Zoology , the  Sciurus  variegatus 
®f  Gmehn,  and  varied fquirrel  of  Pennant. 

COQUANTOTOTL,  in  Ornithology , a bird  of  the 
warmer  climates  of  America,  deferibed  by  Seba  under  this 
name  : it  is  a fir.all  crefted-bird,  Ihapea  like  a fparrow  ; 
the  Pi  Pit  A Grifea  of  Gmelin,  the  manacus  crifiatus  grifeus 
at  Briffon,  and  th z gray  manakin  of  Latham. 

COQUAR,  the  variety  hyhrida , e.  of  Gindin’s  Pha- 
sianus  Colchicus  and  the  pied-pheafant  of  Hayes’s  Britiffi 
birds. 

COQUATOTOTL  of  Hernandez  and  Ray,  the  variety 

of  Ginelin’s  Amp  el  is  garrulus,  the  chatterer  of  Carolina  of 
Edwards  and  Catefby. 

COQUES,  Gonzalo,  in  Bioyraphy,  a painter  who 
was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1618,  and  became  the  difciple  of 
David  Ryckacrt  the  eider.  He  foon  gave  proofs  of  extra- 
ordinary talents  in  fmall  pidlures ; and  the  early  friendlhip 
which  he  formed  with  the  fon  of  Ryckaert,  vvhofe  name 
was  likewife  David,  did  not  a little  contribute  to  roufe  his 
emulation,  and  quicken  his  diligence.  His  firft  effays, 
after  the  example  of  his  mailer,  were  domeflic  fubjedls  and 
converfations,  in  the  manner  of  Teniers  and  Oftade ; but 
his  admiration  of  the  works  of  Vandyke,  foon  caufed  him 
to  adopt  a flyle,  in  which  the  beautiful  and  pidlarefque 
grouping  of  his  former  models  acquired  additional  intereft, 
•by  being  united  to  greater  elegance  and  dignity  of  cha- 
rafter.  In  this  manner  he  painted  a pi&ure  for  Jacques  Le 
Mercier,  a rich  merchant  of  Antwerp,  which  gained  him 
great  applaufe.  It  reprefented  his  employer  with  his  wife 
and  children  at  table  : the  painter  himfelf  was  introduced 
i>»  profile.  From  this  period  he  devoted  himfelf  princi- 
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pally  to  the  painting  of  fmall  portraits,  which  he  executed 
with  fuch  delicacy  and  happy  effedl,  that  excepting  Van- 
dyke, no  artill  of  his  time  enjoyed  a greater  reputation. 
He  was  employed  by  the  court  of  Bruffels,  Charles  I.  king 
of  England,  and  feveral  other  potentates.  He  died  in 
1684,  leaving  conliderable  riches  to  his  family.  Def- 
camps. 

COQUET,  in  Geography,  a river  of  England,  in 
Northumberland,  which  runs  into  the  fea  feven  miles 
S.  E.  of  Alnwick,  at  Hawkfley,  and  is  navigable  for 
about  12  miles  up  to  Warkworth  bridge. — Alfo,  a fmall 
ifland  of  England,  in  the  German  ocean,  about  a mile  in 
circumference,  near  the  coaft  of  Northumberland.  It  was 
taken  by  the  Scots  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  N.  lat.  53° 
13'.  W.  long.  i°  36’. 

COQUETTE,  a female  charafter,  no  lefs  contemptible 
than  odious  ; againft  the  iniquity  of  which  Mr.  G (borne, 
in  his  excellent  treatife,  “ On  the  Duties  of  the  Female 
Sex,”  cautions  his  readers  in  the  following  deferiptive  and 
impreffive  terms.  “ To  delude  a young  man  by  encourag- 
ing his  attentions  for  the  pleafure  of  exhibiting  him  as  a 
conqiuft,  for  the  purpofe  of  exciting  the  affiduities  of  ano- 
ther perfon,  or  from  any  motive  except  the  impulfe  of  mu- 
tual regard,  is  a proceeding  too  plainly  repugnant  to 
juftice,  and  to  delicacy  of  fentiment,  to  require  much  ofc- 
fervation.  On  fuch  fubjedls,  even  inadvertence  is  highly 
culpable,  what  then  is  the  guilt  of  her,  who  deliberately 
raifes  hopes  which  die  is  refoived  not  to  fulfil  !” 

COQUILLADE,  in  Ornithology,  the  Alauda  undata, 
of  Gmelin  and  undated  lark  of  Latham. 

COQUILLES  a boulets,  fhells  or  moulds  for  bullets. 
They  are  made  either  of  brafs  or  iron.  Two  of  them  are 
required  for  the  calling  of  a cannon-ball.  And  they  never 
join  or  clofe  fo  effedlually,  as  to  prevent  the  liquid  metal 
when  poured  in  from  running  fomewhat  out  at  the  feam, 
where  they  join.  This  fmall  part  of  the  metal,  or  excref- 
cence  of  the  bullet,  is  called  the  beard,  which  is  broken  or 
knocked  off  to  make  the  ball  perfectly  round. 

COQUIMBO,  or  La  Serena,  in  Geography, oneof  the  13 
provinces  of  Chili  in  South  America.  This  is  a rich,  verdant 
fruitful  valley,  not  far  from  the  coaft  of  the  South  Sea, 
producing  corn  fuffieient  for  confiderable  exportation  t© 
Lima,  and  abounding  with  various  mines.  One  mine  of 
copper,  fituated  about  5 leagues  N.  from  the  town  of  Co- 
quimbo  on  mount  Carro  Verde,  or  Green  Hill,  rifes  to  a 
confiderable  elevation  in  form  of  a fugar-loaf,  and  ferves  as 
a land- mark  to  the  port.  The  climate  is  Angularly  agree- 
able, being  almoft  uniformly  mild  and  ferene. 

Coquimbo,  or  La  Serena,  the  capital  of  the  fore-men- 
tioned province,  was  the  fecond  town  built  by  Valdivia,  -is 
the  kingdom  of  Chili,  in  1 544,  for  the  purpofe  of  main- 
taining an  intercourfe  between  Peru  and  Chili,  in  order  to 
procure  a regular  fupply,  and  to  fecure  the  fidelity  of  the 
Indians  who  lived  in  that  valley.  The  town  Hands  about  ^ 
of  a league  from  the  fea  in  a moft  delightful  fituation,  com- 
manding an  extenfive  profpedl  of  the  fea,  a river  of  the 
fame  name,  and  the  country,  and  prefentihg  to  view  ’ a 
charming  variety  of  fields,  with  different  kinds  of  grain  and 
woods  of  a lively  verdure.  The  town  is  large  but  not  pro- 
portionably  populous  ; the  number  of  families  not  amount- 
ing to  above  four  or  five  hundred,  confifting  of  Spaniards, 
Mcftizos,  and  a few  Indians.  The  ftreets  are  conveniently 
wide,  interfering  one  another  from  north  to  eaft,  and  from 
eaft  to  weft,  fo  as  to  form  fquares  of  buildings,  with  inter- 
vals for  gardens.  The  houfes  are  conltrudled  with  mud 
walls  and  covered  with  leaves,  and  each  of  them  is  provided 
with  a large  garden,  planted  with  fruit  trees  and  efculent 
6 vegetables. 
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vegetables.  It  has  feveral  parilh  churches,  and  three  con- 
vents, and  alfo  a town-houfe,  where  the  Alcaldes  and 
Regidores  meet,  who,  with  the  corregidor,  form  the  cor- 
poration. On  the  north  fide  of  the  town  runs  the  river  ; 
after  flowing  in  various  meanders  through  the  whole  valley 
of  the  far pe  name ; and,  by  canals  cut  from  it,  furnifhes  the 
town  with  water,  which  is  principally  applied  to  preferve 
the  fertility  and  beauty  of  their  gardens.  The  river  at  its 
mouth  forms  a very  fine  bay,  where  (hips  lie  fafely  and  com- 
modioufly,  though  the  coaft  is  rocky  ; fome  iflands  lying 
fo  as  to  keep  off  the  winds.  S.  lat.  290  52'.  W.  long.  710 
I9r‘ 

COR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Chinefe  Tartary,  in 
the  defert  of  Cobi.  N.  lat.  440  16'.  E.  long.  930  29k 

C©r,  in  Anatomy.  See  Heart. 

Cor,  Fr.  Corno,  Ital.  in  Mufic.  A horn. 

Cor  de  Chajfe  is  a very  long  and  inftru&ive  article  in  the 
Encycl,  Meth.  ; but  the  plates,  to  which  the  reader  is  fre- 
quently referred,  not  being  yet  publifhed,  the  precepts  for 
performing  on  the  inftrument,  if  tranflated,  would  not  be 
intelligible. 

Cor,  in  Natural  Hi/lory.  See  Cham  A. 

Cor  Carol 'i;  in  AJlronomy , an  extra-conftellated  flar  of 
the  feoond  magnitude  in  the  northern  heinifpherc,  fituated 
between  the  Coma  Berenices  and  Urfa  Major ; fo  called 
by  fir  Charles  Scarborough,  in  honour  of  king  Charles  I. 

Cor  Hydra,  a ftar  of  thefecond  magnitude,  in  the  heart 
©f  the  conftellation  Hydra. 

Cor  Leonis,  or  Regains,  a fixed  flar  of  the  firfl  magni- 
tude, in  the  conftellation  Leo. 

Cor  Scorpii.  See  Antares. 

Cor  Anguinum,  in  Natural  Hljlory,  a fpecies  of  Echi- 
nus found  only  in  a foflile  ftate. 

Cor  Boms.  See  Cardium  Aculeatum. 

Cor  Marlnum , the  name  of  one  of  the  clafies  of  the 
echini  marini,  the  charafters  of  which  are,  that  the  anus 
is  placed  in  the  fide  of  that  point  of  the  fhell  which  ap- 
pears as  if  cut  off ; and  the  mouth  has  two  lips,  and  is 
placed  in  the  third  region  of  the  axis  of  the  bafe.  Klein’s 
Echin.  p.  34. 

Cor  Veneris,  Venus's  heart.  See  Cardium  Cardissa. 

CORA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  and  Latin  colony 
of  Italy,  in  the  country  of  the  Volfci,  according  to  Vir- 
gil, Silius  Italicus,  and  Livy  ; now  Cori.  This  is  a town  of 
Latium  on  the  left  of  the  Appian  way.  S.  E,  of  Velitrae. 
By  its  ruins  we  may  conclude,  that  it  was  a place  of  im- 
portance : atnong  thefe  we  difcover  a temple  of  Caftor  and 
Pollux,  and  an  aqucduft  for  conducting  water,  &c.  The 
ancient  walls  are  ftill  remaining. — Alfo,  a town  of  Italy, 
fi.aated  in  a promontory  of  Etruria.  Julius  Lipfius  fays, 
that  in  the  paffage  of  Tacitus  which  mentions  it,  we  ought 
to  read  Co/a,  which  i3  not  improbable. 

CORAAGE,  Coraagium,  in  our  Old  Cujloms , a kind 
of  impofition  extraordinary,  growing  upon  fome  unufual 
occafion  ; and  it  feems  to  be  of  certain  rneafures  of  corn  ; 
for  corns  tritici  is  a meafure  of  wheat.  BraClon,  lib.  ii. 
cap.  1 16.  num.  6.  who,  in  the  fame  chapter,  nutn.  8. 
has  thefe  words:  “ Sunt  etiam  quasdam  communes  prae- 
ftationes,  qux  fervitia  non  dicuntur,  nec  de  confuetndine 
veniunt,  niff  cum  neceffitas  intervenerit,  vel  cum  rtx  venerit ; 
ficut  funt  hidagia,  coraagia,  & carvagia,  et  alia  plura 
de  necefTitate  et  ex  confenfu  communi  totius  regui  intro- 
dufta,  &c.” 

CORACA,  or  Corace,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town 
of  Arabia  Petrsea.  Ptolemy. 

CO  RACE,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Naples,  which  runs 
into  the  gulf  of  Squillace  5 four  miles  fouth  of  Balicaftro. 


CORACESIUM,  a fortified  place  of  Afia  in  Cilicia,  ac- 
cording to  Piiny  and  Strabo  ; the  latter  of  whom  fays,  that 
it  was  fituated  on  a rugged  rock  at  the  extremity  of 
Cilicia. 

CORACIAS,  in  Ornithology,  a genus  of  the  order, 
Pica,  or  Pies.  The  birds  of  this  genus  have  the  bill  (harp 
at  the  edges,  the  tip  incurvated,  and  the  bafe  bare  of  fea- 
thers ; tongue  cartilaginous  and  bifid  ; feet  formed  for  walk- 
ing. 

The  coracias  genus  comprehends  only  thole  birds  which 
are  known  by  Englifh  writers  under  the  title  of  Roller , 
amounting  altogether  to  between  twenty  and  thirty  fpecies. 
In  Dr.  Latham’s  fynopfis  it  is  obferved,  that  the  bill  of  the 
roller  is  ftraight,  bending  towards  the  tip,  with  the  edges 
cultratec  ; the  noftrils  narrow  and  naked ; and  the  legs 
for  the  mod  part  fiiort,  with  the  toes  placed  three  before 
and  one  behind,  the  whole  of  which  are  divided  to  their 
origin.  It  differs  from  the  corpus,  or  crow  tribe,  chiefly 
in  the  noftrils  being  deftitute  of  reflected  briftle3,  and  hav- 
ing the  legs  fhorter.  Briffon  makes  a particular  genus  of 
pies  under  the  name  of  coracias,  including  thofe  birds  of  the 
Linnaean  genus  corvus  which  have  the  beak  a little  bent 
or  arched.  The  coracias  of  the  latell  French  writers,  it 
may  be  likewife  remarked,  belongs  to  the  corvus  genus  both 
of  Gmelin  snd  Latham,  as  for  example,  the  corvus  gracu- 
lus  ( Cornijh  chough)  and  corvus  eremita  ( Hermit  crow),  8c c. 
of  the  two  laft  mentioned  writers  are  referred  to  the  cora- 
cias genus  by  the  French. 

The  roller  tribe  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  part  of 
the  world  like  fome  other  genera  of  birds,  but  the  far 
greater  number  of  its  fpecies  are  found  in  warm  climates. 

Only  one  fpecies  of  the  roller  has  been  yet  difeovered, 
in  England,  the  garrulous  roller , coracias  garrula. 

Garrula.  Blue,  back  red;  quill-feathers  black.  Linn. 
F.n.  Sv.  Common  roller.  Penn. — Donov.  Brit,  birds.  Pica 
marina  et  garrulus  argentoratenfis,  Ray.  Galgtdus , Briffon. 
Rollier,  Buffon.  Gazza  marina , Zinan. 

A beautiful  bird,  in  fize  fomewhat  inferior  to  the  com- 
mon jay  ; the  head,  neck,  bread,  and  belly  are  of  a fine 
blueifh-green,  the  back  and  fcapulars  reddrfh-brown  ; co- 
verts on  the  ridge  of  the  wing  rich  blue  ; the  tips  of  the 
quill  feathers  dufky  above,  beneath  blue;  the  tad  forked 
with  the  two  middle  feathers  obfeure  green,  the  reft  blue 
with  the  tip  on  the  outer  edge  black  ; legs  fnort  and  dirty 
yellow'. 

This  fpecies  inhabits  various  parts  of  Africa,  and 
Europe,  but  in  greateft  numbers  in  the  warmer  regions ; in 
the  north  of  Europe  they  are  uncommon,  in  England  very 
rare.  It  has  obtained  the  name  of  garrulous  roller  in  allufion 
to  its  chattering  noife.  The  fpecies  is  of  the  migratory 
kind,  gregarious  and  timid,  and  builds  in  trees,  particu- 
larly the  beech.  In  the  fouth  of  Germany  it  i§  feen  in 
flocks  in  autumn,  in  company  with  the  rooks  and  other 
birds  fearching  for  worms,  fmall  feeds  and  roots,  in  tilled, 
or  cultivated  grounds. 

Bengalensis.  Somewhat  fulvous,  beneath  blueifh  ; 
neck  beneath  violet  with  paler  ftreaks  ; tail  entire.  Lath. 
Coracias  Icngalenjis , Linn.  Galgulus  mindanoenfis,  Briff. 
Rollier  de  Mindanao,  Buff.  Le  cult,  ibid,  jay  from  Bengal, 
or  Bengal  Pye,  Aibin.  Bengal  roller.  Lath. 

Inhabits  Bengal  and  the  ifle  of  Mindanao.  Dr.  Latham 
obferves  that  it  does  not  effentially  differ  from  the  follow- 
ing fpecies,  the  chief  difference  being  the  rufous  violet  co- 
lour on  the  bread,  and  the  want  of  the  long  cuter  tail-fea- 
thers. The  bengalenfis,  he  thinks,  may  be  perhaps  the  fe- 
male or  a young  bird,  as  the  long  tail-feathers  of  coracias 
caudata  do  not  appear  till  the  fecond  year.  Lath.  Gen. 
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gyn.  In  Ind.  On.  of  theTame  writer,  fince  publifhed,  thefe 
two  birds  are  confidered  as  di<ftin&  fpecies. 

Caudata.  Somewhat  fulvous,  beneath  blueifh  ; neck 
beneath  violet,  ftreaked  with  paler ; the  outer  tail-feathers 
very  long.  Linn.  Galgulus  angoletfs,  Bnff.  Rollier  d an - 
gola,  Buff.  Long-tailed  roller,  Lath. 

A native  of  Angola,  and  meafures  fifteeen  inches  and  a 
half  in  length. 

Senegala.  Reddifh  fufcous ; beneath,  head,  tail,  and 
tipper  part  of  the  wings  blueilh  fea-green  ; face  white, 
fhoulders  and  quill-feathers  blue  ; exterior  tail-feathers  very 
long.  Lath.  Coracias  fenegalenfts,  Gmel.  Rollier  de  Senegal , 
Buff.  Swallow-tailed  Indian  roller,  Edwards.  Senegal  roller, 
Lath. 

This  is  rather  lefs  than  the  common  jay.  The  bill  black  ; 
the  whole  fpace  round  the  bafe  of  the  bill  white  ; head  and 
under  parts  of  the  body,  the  upper  parts  of  the  wings,  and 
tail,  blueilh-fea-green  ; fhoulders  and  quills  deep  blue  ; the 
outer  tail-feathers  of  great  length  as  in  the  laft  fpecies ; 
hind  part  of  the  neck,  and  the  back  of  a reddifh-brown  ; 
the  legs  of  a reddifh-flefh-colour.  It  inhabits  Ceylon  and 
Senegal. 

Abyssinica.  Rufous-brown  ; head,  neck,  body  be- 
neath, and  wing-coverts  green  ; fhoulders,  greater  quill-fea- 
thers, and  rump  blue  ; outer  tail-feathers  very  long.  Lath. 
Coracias  Abyjfnica , Gmel.  Rollier  d' AbyJJinie,  Buff.  Abyf- 
Jhiian  roller , Lath. 

The  bill  of  this  bird  is  black  ; tip  of  the  upper  mandible 
much  bent;  fides  of  the  head  from  the  nodrils  to  a little 
beyond  the  eyes  are  white  ; the  rell  of  the  head,  neck,  and 
under  parts  of  the  body  fine  green  ; the  two  middle  fea- 
thers of  the  tail  are  dufky,  with  a glofs  of  blue  efpecially 
down  the  middle,  the  outer  ones  blue-green  : the  two  exte- 
rior tail-feathers  are  five  inches  longer  than  the  reft,  and  the 
end,  beyond  the  extremity  of  the  others,  of  a fine  deep 
blue;  the  legs  are  red-brown.  A native  of  Abyfiinia. 

Orientals.  Green  ; throat  ftriated  with  blueifh  ; 
tail-feathers  black  at  the  tip.  Lath.  Linn.  Calgulus  indi- 
eus,  Briff.  Rollier  des  Indes,  Buff.  Oriental  roller,  Lath. 

A native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  Its  fixe  is  that  of  a jay, 
the  length  ten  inches  and  a half ; the  bill  yellowifh,  broader 
at  the  bafe,  and  more  hooked  than  in  any  of  the  genus ; the 
head  and  hind  part  of  the  neck  brown ; back,  rump,  and 
fcapulars,  with  the  wing  and  tail-coverts,  green-brown  ; 
throat  fine  blue ; down  the  fhaft  of  each  feather  a pale  line, 
the  other  parts  beneath  blue-green ; quills  blue  and  black, 
with  a large  pale  blue  fpot.  The  wings  are  longer  than  in 
the  other  fpecies  of  roller ; the  tail  even  at  the  end,  the  two 
middle  feathers  green  at  the  bafe,  with  the  other  part  black; 
legs  yellowifh  with  black  claws. 

Indica.  Blue,  fore-part  teftaceous ; cap  green.  Linn. 
Blue  jay  from  the  Eaft  Indies.  Edwards.  Indian  roller.  Lath. 

The  length  of  this  bird  is  eleven  inches.  The  bill  is 
dufky,  an  inch  and  a half  in  length  ; the  crown  of  the  head 
blue-green  ; throat,  bread,  neck,  and  back,  reddifh-brown, 
with  the  fides  of  the  head  and  throat  darkeft,  ftreaked  with 
white  ; rump  and  tail,  with  the  under-parts  from  the  bread, 
fine  cyaneous  blue  ; the  middle  feathers  of  the  tail  green, 
the  outer  ones  blue  at  the  bottoms  and  tips,  in  the  mid- 
dle fea-green  ; the  wings  green  and  blue.  A native  of 
Ceylon. 

Caffra.  Blue,  exterior  edge  of  the  quill-feathers 
pale-yellow.  Linn.  Cape  roller.  Lath.  Inhabits  Ethi- 
opia ; an  obfcure  fpecies  defcribed  on  the  authority  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

Vivida.  Entirely  of  a mod  vivid  blue.  Lath.  Cora- 
iias  cyanea , Gmel.  Ultramarine  roller,  Lath. 


Length  of  this  fpecies  eight  inches ; the  bill  dufky.  Na- 
tive place  unknown. 

Madagascariensis.  Purple-brown  ; rump,  vent,  and 
tail  blueifh-green  ; tail  towards  the  tip  marked  with  a pur- 
plifh  band,  tip  and  quill-feathers  dark  blue.  Gmel.  Rol- 
lier de  Madagaf car,  Buff.  Madagafcar  roller , Lath. 

A beautiful  fpecies  found  in  Madagafcar.  The  length  of 
this  bird  is  ten  inches ; the  bill  is  very  flout  at  the  bafe, 
rather  fhort  and  of  a yellow  colour ; the  legs  reddifh-brown. 

Mexican  a.  Reddifh-grey ; beneath  and  on  the  wings 
pale  grey  mixed  with  flame  colour.  Gmel.  Galgulusmexicanus , 
Briff.  Merula  mexicana,  Seba.  Rollier  de  Mexique,  Buff.  Mex- 
ican roller.  Lath. 

Larger  than  a thrufh,  and  inhabits  Mexico. 

Pueli,a.  Blue,  collar  in  front,  and  at  the  fide,  with  the 
bread,  belly,  quill-feathers,  and  greater  wing-coverts  black. 
Fairy  roller.  Lath. 

Size  of  a blackbird,  and  inhabits  India. 

Striata.  Blue-black,  ftreaked  with  grcenifh-blue ; bill, 
tail,  and  legs,  black.  Lath.  Coracias Jlriata,  Gmel.  Blue- 
Jlriped  roller,  Lath. 

The  length  of  this  bird  is  eight  inches.  The  female  cine- 
reous-grey and  not  ftreaked  like  the  male  ; quill-feathers 
black,  edged  with  cinereous ; irids  pale  red.  A native  of 
New  Caledonia. 

Sinensis.  Green,  beneath  yellowifh-green,  tail  cuneated, 
and  white  at  the  tip.  Gmel.  Galgulus Jinenfis,  Briff.  Rolle 
de  la  Chine , Buff.  Chtnefe  roller,  Lath. 

Inhabits  China,  and  is  called  at  Canton  Sau-ta-hoang. 
The  flze  is  that  of  a jay,  the  length  eleven  inches  and  a half ; 
the  bill  and  irids  are  red ; head,  and  hind  part  of  the  neck, 
back,  rump,  and  upper  tail-coverts  green;  through  the  eyes 
on  each  fide  is  a black  ftripe  ; the  underparts  from  the  chin 
to  the  vent  yellowifh-white  tinged  with  green  ; wing-covert3 
olive-brown  ; quills  the  fame  with  a mixture  of  chefnut  in 
fome,  and  others  tipped  with  white  ; the  tail  refembles  that 
of  a magpie  in  form,  and  is  marked  at  the  tip  of  every  fea- 
ther with  a white  fpot ; the  legs  and  claws  are  pale  red,  and 
longer  than  in  other  rollers. 

Vagabunda.  Head  and  neck  black;  body  above  fer- 
ruginous-brown, beneath  cinereous ; middle  of  the  wing 
white ; tail  very  long,  wedge-formed,  greyifh  with  the  tip 
black.  Lath.  Grey -tailed  roller.  Lath. 

This  is  a native  of  India  ; the  length  is  feventeen  inches ; 
its  bill  black  : legs  cinereous  ; leffer  wing-coverts  ruftybrown; 
greater  and  fecondary  quill-feathers  white,  the  primary  ones 
black. 

Cayana.  Tawny-green;  beneath  dirty  white;  eyelids 
white;  chin  with  a black  ftreak  each  fide;  tail  cuneated. 
Gmel.  Grhert,  ou  rolle  de  Cayenne , Buff.  Cayenne  r oiler , 
Lath. 

Inhabits  Cayenne,  and  meafures  about  nine  inches  in 
length,  the  bill  is  reddifh  ; legs  long  and  grey. 

Docilis.  White  interfperfed  with  reddifh ; beneath 
chefnut ; legs  pale  yellow  ; tail-feathers  black  with  the  tips 
white.  Gmel.  Docile  roller. 

Size  of  a blackbird,  and  inhabits  the  fouthern  parts  of 
Afia.  The  bill  is  yellow  ; the  nine  firft  quill-feathers  white 
as  far  as  the  middle  and  from  thence  black,  the  reft  entirely 
black  ; claws  flefh  colour. 

Nigra.  Body  and  limbs  entirely  black  ; tail  long.  Gmel. 

Black  roller.  Lath. 

Length  fixteen  inches  ; bill  thick,  and  with  the  legs  black; 
tail  feven  inches.  Native  country  unknown. 

Afra.  Teftaceous  red;  beneath  reddifh-purple ; vent 
blue-green  ; wing  and  tail-feathers  blue,  with  the  tips  black- 
ifh.  Gmel.  African  roller.  Lath. 

Length 
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Length  eight  inches  and  a half ; the  body  flout,  bill  yel- 
low ; legs  brown.  A native  of  Africa. 

Melanocephala.  Blue-purple;  head  and  neck  black'; 
body  beneath  white  ; quill-feathers  fufcous  ; tail  cuneated 
and  white  at  the  tip.  Gmel.  Black-handed  roller , Lath.  ■ 

Size  of  a crow,  bill  and  legs  red  ; nape  pale  grey  ; two 
middle  tail-feathers  blue, . the  reft  purplilh,  and  the  whole 
white  at  the  tip.  Inhabits  China. 

Strepera.  Black  ; fpot  on  the  wings,  vent,  bafe,  and 
tip  of  the  tail  black.  Latb.  Noify  roller. 

This  is  an  inhabitant  of  Norfolk  iflandin  the  Pad  lie  ocean, 
where  it  occurs  in  vaft  numbers ; it  has  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing a lilly  bird,  and  is  very  noify  in  the  night.  The  length 
is  nineteen  inches,  of  which  the  bill  is  two  inches  and  a half 
long,  fomewhat  ftraight,  black,  denticulate,  and  horn-co- 
loured near  the  tip  ■ noftrils  naked,  long,  and  placed  near 
the  bafe  of  the  bill.  The  fir  ft  fix  quill- feathers  are  white  at 
the  bafe  ; the  tail  long  and  rounded,  the  larger  feathers  white 
at  the  bafe,  the  lateral  ones  white  at  the  tips  within. 
When  the  wings  are  folded  they  reach  as  far  as  the  middle 
of  the  tail.  The  legs  are  black,  the  outer  toe  connected  at 
the  bafe  to  the  middle  one. 

Varia.  Black  ; beneath,  lower  part  of  the  back,  rump, 
and  upper  tail  coverts  white  ; tail  black,  equal,  with  the 
tips  of  the  feathers  white.  Gmel.  CaJJican  de  la  Ncmve/le 
Guinea,  Buff.  Pied  roller.  Lath. 

Length  about  thirteen  inches  ; the  bill  two  inches  and  a 
half  long,  and  of  a blueifh  colour  withHhe  tip  dark  ; legs 
lead  colour.  A native  of  New  Guinea.  This  bird  partakes 
of  characters  common  to  the  oriolus,  coracias,  and  ramphaftos 
genera,  and  might  with  fome  propriety  be  referred  to  either. 
In  the  index  ornithologicus  it  is  placed  with  the  coracias 
tribe. 

CORACINSII,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  who  in- 
habited the  northern  part  of  the  ifle  of  Sardinia.  , 

CORACINUS,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  of  a fea-fifti 
caught  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  called  by  fome  authors 
Jhieena,  and  by  Aldrovand  and  Salvian  umbra.  It  is  of  the 
colour  of  the  common  tench,  but  in  figure  more  approaches 
to  the  perch  : its  feales  are  fmall  ; its  mouth  not  very  large, 
but  well  furnifhed  with  teeth ; and  its  tail  is  not  forked, 
but  when  extended,  feems  of  a roundifh  figure  ; the  ends 
of  the  rays  or  nerves  of  the  tail-fin  are  black,  and  the  other 
fins  are  all  black,  and  feem  as  if  dyed  with  ink. 

Cor  A ci  n u s Braftlienfis , the  Labrus  Cromis  of  Gmelin, 
and  Guatucupa  of  Marcgrave.  Found  in  Carolina. 

CORACIUS  Mons,  in  Ancient  Geography , a mountain 
of  Alia  Minor  in  Jonia,  fituated  near  the  town  of  Colophon. 
Strabo. 

CORACLE,  a filhing  boat  of  curious  conftruCtion  ufed 
in  Wales  for  time  almoft  immemorial.  Thefe  boats  afford  a 
fpecimen  of  the  earlietl  Britilh  navigation,  and  they  are  ufed 
at  this  time  on  many  of  the  rivers  in  Wales,  probably  without 
any  deviation  from  their  original  form.  They  are  made  with 
very  ftrong  balket-work,  and  covered  with  hides,  or  coarfe 
canvas,  with  a thick  coating  of  pitch.  Their  fhape  is  oval 
and  reftmbles  the  i’ettion  of  a walnut-fiieil,  their  length  is 
generally  five  feet*,  and  their  breadth  feldom  lefs  than  four. 
They  contain  only  one  perfon,  who  fits  precifely  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  by  dextrous  management  maintains  his  juft  balance. 
The  inftrument  with  which  he  moves  his  boat  is  a paddle ; 
one  end  of  which  refts  upon  his  (boulder,  and  the  other  is  em- 
ployed by  his  right  hand,  in  making  a ftroke  alternately  on 
each  fide.  The  left  hand  is,  in  the  mean  while,  employed 
in  conducing  the  net,  and  he  holds  the  line  between  his 
teeth.  Thefe  veffels  were  anciently  ufed,  as  the  means  of 
intercourfe  between  the  inhabitants  on  the  opoofite  banks  of 
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the  rivers.  They  are  now  applied  only  to  the  purpofe  of 
filhing.  So  frail  an  invention  would  probably  have  been  fuc- 
ceeded  by  fomething  of  greater  ftrength  and  capacity,  had 
not  there  been  found  a remarkable  convenience  in  their  light- 
nefs.  The  fifherman,  when  his  labour  is  finifned,*flings  his 
boat  acrofs  his  back,  and  marches  homewards  under  the  bur- 
den of  his  machine  and  booty.  There  is  fcarceiy  a cottage 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tivy  in  South  Wales,  or  feverai 
other  rivers  in  thofe  parts,  abounding  with  fifn,  that  has  not 
its  coracle  hanging  by  the  door.  Such  is  the  adroitnefs  of  thofe 
who  ufe  them,  that  they  are  very  rarely  overturned  on  lakes 
or  rivers  ; and  they  form-times  even  venture  a little  way  out 
to  fea,  when  the  weather  is  perfectly  calm.  Similar  to  thefe 
in  their  nature  are  the  Indian  canoes;  though  they  are  con- 
ftructed  of  different  materials  and  forms,  and  applied  to  dif- 
ferent purpofes. 

CORACOBRACHIALIS,  in  Myology,  a mufcle  of 
the  (houlder-joint,  arifing  by  a tendinous  and  flefihy  origin 
from  the  apex  of  the  coracoid  procefs  of  the  fcapula,  and 
connected  for  fome  extent  with  the  fhort  head  of  the  bi- 
ceps. It  paffes  downwards  and  backwards,  to  be  inferted  into 
the  inner  fide  of  the  os  humeri  about  the  middle  of  the  bone. 
The  mufculo-cutaneous  nerve  generally  penetrates  the  fibres 
of  the  mufcle;  whence  it  has  been  calftd  the  mufculus  per- 
foratus  Cafftrii.  It  will  move  the  os  humeri  towards  the  fide  ; 
it  will  elevate  the  bone,  and  carry  it  obliquely  forwards  acrofs 
the  front  of  the  cheft.  It  may  rotule  the  os  humeri  outwards, 
particularly  if  that  bone  has  been  previoufly  turned  inwards. 

CORACODES,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a port  of  the  W. 
coaft  of  the  lfland  of  Sardinia.  Ptolemy. 

CORACOH  YOIDEUS,  in  Myology,  a term  applied  to 
the  omohyoideus  mufcle,  for  which  lee  Larynx. 

CORACOIDES,  in  Anatomy,  a fmali  fharp  procefs  of 
the  fcapula  ; fo  called  from  its  refembling  a crow’s  bill. 

The  word  comes  from  xspf,  corvits , and  srJo?,  imago. 

The  coracoides  is  placed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  neck, 
and  projects  over  the  head  of  the  bone  of  the  arm.  It  ferves 
to  (Lengthen  the  articulation  of  the  (houlder ; and  gives  ori- 
gin to  one  of  the  mufcles  of  the  arm. 

CO RACOM ANTES,  from  xopx%,  crow,  and  juamtos, 
divination,  in  Antiquity,  a kind  of  diviners,  who  made  their 
predictions  by  oblerving  the  crows. 

CORACONESUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  ifiand  of 
the  Mediterranean  fea,  towards  the  coafts  of  Libya.  Steph. 
Byz. — Alfo,  a place  of  Peloponnefus,  in  Arcadia;  fituated, 
according  to  Paufanias,  where  the  river  Ladon  difeharged  it- 
felf  into  the  Alpheus. 

CORACORADIALIS,  a name  given  by  Winfiow  to 
the  biceps  flexor  cubiti.  See  Biceps. 

CORADI,  or  Curadi,  Ottavio,  in  Biography , 
a Boiognefe  painter,  the  fcholar  of  Giacomo  Cavedone. 
His  principal  excellence  confided  in  the  boldnefs  and  truth 
with  which  he  copied  the  works  of  his  mailer.  He  flouriflied 
in  1630,  and  is  faid  by  Piikington  to  have  died  in  1643. 
Malvafia,  Or'randi. 

CORAH,  or  Corah-Jeneh abad,  in  Geography,  a fmall 
city  of  Hmdooftan,  or  capital  of  a province  in  the  Dooab, 
or  country  between  the  rivers  Ganges  and  Jumnah  ; iubjeCl 
to  the  nabob  of  Oude  ; 184  miles  S.E.  of  Agra,  and  67 
S.S.W.  of  Lucknow.  N.  lat.  26°  10'.  W.  long.  8o°  50k 
When  lord  Clive  affirmed  the  government  of  Bengal,  in 
1763,  he  reftored  to  Snjah  Dowlah  all  the  conquefts  that 
had  been  gained  from  him,  except  the  provinces  of  Corah 
and  Allahabad,  which  were  referved  as  part  of  an  eftabhfh- 
ment  for  the  emperor,  or  great  Mogul.  The  Corah  pro- 
vinces were  valued  at  30  lacks.  The  emperor  was  to  refids 
at  Allahabad,  under  the  protection  of  the  Engiifh,  to  whom. 
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in  reality,  he  owed  all  that  he  poffeffed  ; and  a treaty  often- 
five  and  defenfive  was  entered  into  with  Sujah  Dowlah,  na- 
bob of  Oude.  The  ambition  of  the  emperor  was  not  fatis- 
fied  ; but  after  about  fix  years  quiet  refidence  at  Allahabad, 
he  put  himfelf  into  the  hands  of  the  Mahrattas,  who  pro- 
mifed  to  feat  him  on  the  throne  of  Delhi.  The  immediate 
confequence  of  this  connexion  was  a ceffion  of  the  Corah 
provinces  to  the  Mahrattas,  who,  unlefs  the  Englifh  had  in- 
terpofed,  would  ha've  eftablifhed  themfelves  in  that  important 
angle  of  the  Dooab,  which  commands  the  navigation  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  river  Ganges,  and  the  whole  courfe  of  the 
Jumnah.  On  this  occalion,  the  Britifh  government  con- 
fidered the  Corah,  &c.  p'ovinces,  which,  by  right  of  con- 
queft,  were  originally  theirs,  as  having  reverted  to  them 
ap-ain,  when  they  were  alienated  from  the  purpofes  for 
which  they  had  been  originally  granted  to  the  emperor  ; 
and  applied  to  the  aggrandifement  of  a power  inimical  to 
them  and  their  allies.  They,  therefore,  refumed  the  poffef- 
lion  of  thefe  provinces,  and  immediately  ceded  them  to  the 
nabob  of  Oude,  for  a valuable  confideration.  See  Oude. 

CORAL,  \x\  Botany,  arbor  non  fpinofa  ; Pet.  Rai.  See 
Erythrina  criftagalli. 

Coral  arbori  ajjinh ; Sloan.  See  SophorA  occiden- 
tails. 

Coral  arbor  americuna , Com.  See  Erythrina  corolla, 
dendrum . 

Coral  carolinenfis  ; Dill.  See  Erythrina  herbacea. 

Coral  arbor  polyphylla ; Sloan.  See  Piscidia  ery- 
thrina. 

Coral,  in  Zoology,  a general  Englifh  name  for  zoophytes 
of  the  Ifis  tribe,  or  thofe  whofe  animal  refembles  a plant,  and 
have  the  item  ftony  and  articulated  ; with  the  joints  longi- 
tudinally llriated,  united  by  fpongy  or  corneous  jun&ures, 
and  covered  by  foft  porous  cellular  flefh.  About  fix  fpecies 
of  this  curious  genus  are  at  prefent  known.  See  Isis. 

Coral,  red,  or  true  red  coral,  was  confidered  by  Linnaeus 
as  an  ifis,  and  arranged  as  fuch  in  the  Syftema ; though 
Linnaeus  himfelf  acknowledged  to  Mr.  Ellis,  the  author  of 
the  Natural  Hiftory  of  Zoophytes,  that  the  latter  had  more 
properly  claffed  it  with  the  gorgonia,  or  fea-fan,  the  genus 
ifis  being  fufficiently  diftinguifhed  by  its  jointed  item,  In 
the  lad  edition  of  the  Syftema,  the  coral  is  placed  with  the 
fea-fans,  or  gorgonia. 

The  red  coral  grows  in  an  expanded  and  fomewhat  flat- 
tened form,  with  dichotomous  branches,  that  leffen  towards 
their  extremities.  The  flefh  is  of  the  colour  of  red  lead,  or 
inclining  to  vermilion,  foft,  flippery,  and  full  of  minute  vef- 
fels.  The  mouths  are  placed  on  the  furface,  and  rife  up  in  a 
conical  form,  confifling  of  eight  valves,  juit  opening,  from 
whence  proceed  polypes  of  a white  colour,  with  eight  claws, 
each  of  which  has  a double  fibre  at  both  edges.  The  bone 
itfelf,  di veiled  of  the  flefh,  is  the  true  coral  of  the  fhops,  and 
which,  in  its  natural  date,  is  of  a ftony  texture,  and  of  a bright 
red  colour,  with  the  outfide  marked  with  minute  furrows,  or 
irregular  ftriations,  interceded  with  a few  flight  depreffions, 
cbrrefponding  with  the  fituation  of  the  fheils,  before  the 
flefh  be  removed.  For  a further  account  of  this  curious 
article,  fee  Gorgonia  nobilis. 

Coral,  black.  • In  the  Linmean  fyftem,  the  true  black 
coral  is  deferibed  as  appertaining  to  the  fame  genus  of  zoo- 
phytes as  the  red  kind,  under  the  fpecific  name  of  antipathes. 
This  fort  is  found  on  the  fhores  of  the  Indian  and  Mediter- 
ranean feas,  and  grows  in  a ffirubby  form  to  the  height  of 
about  two  feet,-  with  the  branches  eredl,  and  alternately  pani- 
cled.  The  bone  is  of  a black  colour,  marked  on  the  outfide 
with  flexuous  ftrise,  and  in  its  native  flate  is  covered  with 
flefh  of  a grey  colour.  See  Go&gonja  antipathes.. 
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The  gorgonia  antipathes,  or  true  black  coral,  mu  ft  not  be 
confounded,  from  the  fxmilarity  of  names,  with  the  antipathes 
genus,  the  latter  being  very  diftinft,  although  its  fpecies  are 
not  unfrequently  denominated  black  corals,  as  well  as  the 
gorgonia  before-mentioned.  There  %is  a great  affinity  be- 
tween the  antipathes  and  gorgonia  genera ; notwithftanding 
which  they  may  he  readily  diftinguifhed,  the  bony  part  of 
the  antipathes  being  befet  with  fmall  fpines,  and  covered 
with  gelatinous  flefh,  and  numerous  polype-bearing  tubercles, 
while  the  bone  of  the  gorgonia  is  fmooth,  or  deftitute  of 
fpines,  and  the  flefh  cellular. 

From  the  old  botanical  writers  it  appears,  that  many  of 
the  zoophytes  were  confidered  as  genuine  plants  ; and  that 
in  particular  feveral  forts  of  black  corals  were  formerly  called 
antipathes.  But  as  the  characters  of  thefe  marine  bodies 
are  better  underftood  in-the  prefent  age,  only  part  of  thefe 
have  been  retained  in  the  genus  antipathes,  and  fome  of  the 
reft  referred  to  the  gorgonia.  The  antipathes  of  certain 
kinds  were  formerly  ufed  as  feeptres  for  princes,  and  likewife 
for  divining  rods,  and  other  fimilar  purpofes,  as  is  evident 
from  the  remarks  of  Salmafius,  addrefled  to  Solinus,  wherein 
he  fays,  that  antipathes  denotes  fomething  proper  to  refill 
incantations,  and  that  they  were  in  ufe  for  that  purpofe  by 
feveral  Indian  nations. 

There  are  a number  of  different  fpecies  of  this  kind  of 
black  coral,  which,  not  being  fufficiently  noticed  under  th.e 
article  antipathes,  it  may  be  proper  to  deferibe  in  this 
place. 

Spiralis.  With  a very  Ample,  fpiral,  rough  Hem.  An- 
tipathes fimplicijjima  attenuata  Jlexuofo-fpiralis  fpinulis  feriatis 
Jcabra  of  Pallas.  Gorgonia  Jpiralis , Linn.  Palmjuncus  an- 
guinus,  Rumpf. 

This  kind  inhabits  the  Indian,  Mediterranean,  and  North 
feas.  It  is  of  a hard  and  horny  black  fubftance,  extremely 
brittle,  and  varying  in  length  and  thicknefs ; one  deferibed 
by  Mr.  Ellis  mealured  two  feet  long,  and  was  about  the 
thicknefs  of  a writing-pen  ; another,  not  thicker  at  the  bafe 
than  the  quill  of  a hen’s  feather,  was  feven  feet  in  length. 
In  its  natural  Hate  this  kind  is  varioully  twifted,  or  generally 
in  a fpiral  manner,  and  the  flefh  which  covers  the  fpiny 
furface  of  the  bone  is  full  of  little  gelatinous  warts. 

Ulex.  Very  much  branched,  with  fcattered  fpreading 
rough  and  pointed  branches.  Furze-like  antipathes , Soland. 
and  Ellis. 

A native  of  the  Indian  ocean.  This  kind  is  full  of  fmall 
ffiort  fpines,  the  branches  are  loofe  and  irregular,  and  the 
whole  remarkably  black.  The  fpecimen  brought  from  Ba- 
tavia, and  deferibed  by  Mr.  Ellis,  had  the  furface  marked 
with  ovate  cavities,  difperfed  about  the  branches,  which  were 
of  a brownifh-yellow  colour,  and  fuppofed  to  be  the  ova- 
ries. 

Subpinnata.  Branched  and  pinnated,  rough  with  feta- 
ceous  alternate  fub-divifions,  and  a few  others  proceeding 
tranfverfely  from  them.  Soland.  and  Ellis. 

Deferibed  by  Gmelin  as  a native  of  the  Mediterranean 
fea  on  the  authority  of  Ellis,  who,  however,  merely  informs 
us  his  fpecimen  was  brought  from  Gibraltar,  and  is  fuppofed 
to  be  taken  in  the  fea  thereabouts.  The  fpines  of  this  kind 
are  long  and  fmall,  and  of  an  amber  colour  when  magnified. 
The  furface  of  the  antipathes  appears  to  be  cinereous. 

Myriophylla.  With  numerous,  incurved,  pinnate 
branches,  the  fubdivifions  with  Idler  fpinous  pinnules  on 
the  upper  fide.  Soland.  and  Ellis.  Myriophyllum  indicum 
ramojijfmum , Petiv.  Erica  marina  tenuis , Rumpf. 

This  is  called  by  Ellis  the  yarrow-leafed  antipathes  ; it  is 
of  a beautiful  ffirub-like  appearance,  with  many  pinnated 
branches,  bendffig  downwards  all  round  ; the  colour  yel- 
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lowifh -brown,  and  the  furface  rough,  but  eonfiderably  lefs 
io  than  the  fpecies  lubpinnata.  Found  near  the  Spice 
iflands. 

Alopecurojdes,  With  fpinous,  fetaceous,  clofely  pani- 
cled  branches.  Soiand.  and  Ellis.  Fox-tail  antipathes. 

The  trunk  of  this  fpecies  rifes  from  a broad  fpreading 
bafe,  and  divides  immediately  into  feveral  large  branches,  of 
about  one-third  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  As  they  rife  up, 
one  fide  of  them  appears  fiat,  with  a groove  or  channel 
along  the  middle  of  it,  where  there  are  the  remains  of  many 
little  branches  that  have  grown  in  rows  on  each  fide.  It 
then  divides  into  branches,  and  often  into  other  branches, 
all  which  are  in  form  of  clofe  panicles,  not  unlike  the  fox- 
tail grafs.  Thefe  panicles  are  eompofed  of  very  rough 
thorny  minute  branches,  which  are  twice  as  long  on  one 
fide  of  the  ftem  as  the  other.  This  rifes  to  the  height  of 
two  feet,  and  is  of  a greyfih  colour  on  the  oittlide,  the  in- 
fide  black  and  very  brittle.  A rare  fpecies,  dil'covered  on 
the  coaft  of  South  Carolina. 

Cupressus.  Growing  in  the  form  of  a fimple  rough  pa- 
nicle, with  recurved  brandies.  Soiand.  and  E lis.  Antipathes 
cuprejfina,  Pallas.  Gorgonia  abies , Linn.  Cuprejfus  marina, 
Runapf. 

The  cyprefs  antipathes  was  erroneoufly  claffed  by  Lin- 
nseus  with  the  gorgonia  ; Gmelin  places  it  with  the  antipa- 
thes. The  fpecies  inhabits  the  Indian  ocean  ; it  is  about 
two  feet  in  length,  and  is  covered  with  a brownifli-down, 
beneath  which  the  colour  is  deep  black. 

Dichotoma.  Very  long,  dichotomous,  and  upright. 
Pallas. 

Inhabits  the  Mediterranean,  is  about  two  feet  in  height, 
round,  and  dufky. 

Orichalcea.  Braffy,  fmooth,  with  a fimple,  rigid, 
flexuous  ftem,  and  alternate,  fcattered,  dichotomous  branches. 
Pallas.  Gorgonia  tinea,  Linn. 

Twelve  inches  in  length,  and  very  rigid.  A native  of  the 
Indian  ocean. 

Clathrata.  Very  much  branched,  intricate,  with  con- 
fufed  fub-divifions  in  every  part  coalefcing,  the  younger  ones 
fetaceous.  Pallas. 

Size  of  the  laft,  and  of  a black  colour  within  : this  inha- 
bits the  Indian  ocean. 

Flabellum.  Dilated,  very  ramofe,  and  fub-divided,  the 
fub-divifions  branching  both  ways,  and  cohering  together  in 
a reticulated  manner.  Pallas.  Erica  marina  ajfinis,  Rumpf. 

This  kind  inhabits  the  Indian  fea,  and  is  about  fix  inches 
wide,  black,  rough,  and  unaulately  curved. 

Pennacea.  Branched,  fomewhat  incurvated,  the  branches 
with  fetaceous  and  very  crowded  rough  fub-divifions.  Pallas. 
Accabaar  rutturutlu,  or  Erica  marina  crajfa,  Rumpf.  Peucites 
prifina,  Aldr. 

Inhabits  the  Indian  ocean,  the  outfide  grey  and  rough, 
within  black. 

Ericoides.  Very  much  branched,  rough  and  black,  with 
fcattered  branches,  covered  throughout  with  Tubulate  fub- 
divifions.  Pallas.  Cuprejfus  marina  prior,  Rumpf. 

A fpecies  about  a foot  high,  and  of  a deep  black  colour  ; 
an  inhabitant  of  the  Indian  ocean. 

Foeniculacea.  Very  much  branched,  with  fetaceous 
decompofite  fub-divifions.  Pallas.  Fcenum  marinum,  Rumpf. 

Twelve  inches  high,  the  colour  black.  A native  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

Coral,  white.  See  Madrep.ora,  Millepora,  and 
Cellepora.  * 

Coral  gives  title  to  an  officinal  compofition,  called  fyrup 
of  coral,  fometimes  preferibed  by  phyficians ; as  is  likewife 
the  powder  of  coral  finely  ground,  and  afterwards  levigated 


on  a marble,  and  -made  up  int-o  a proper  form.  But  there 
are  few,  except  thofe  who  are  fond  of  medicines  with  gems 
in  them,  that  make  ufe  of  it.  By  means  of  its  exceeding 
hardnefs,  it  is  fufpc&ed  to  take  away  with  it  a great  deal  of 
the  levigating  ftone. 

Diipenfary  writers  have  given  us  receipts  for  a great  many 
preparations  of  coral,  as  magifteries,  tinftures,  falts,  & c.  none 
of  which  enter  the  prefent  praftice. 

Coral  and  coralline  being  the  (hells  of  marine  animals  of 
the  polype  kind,  poffefs  the  fame  chemical  properties  as  the 
frefii  (hells  of  oyfters  and  other  (hell  fi(h,  i.  e.  they  are  calca- 
reous earths  impregnated  with  fome  animal  principles. 

Coral,  artificial,  is  made  of  cinnabar  well  beaten  ; a layer 
whereof  is  applied  on  a piece  of  wood  well  dried,  and  po- 
lifhed,  firit  moiftened  with  fize : the  whole  is  then  again 
poli(hed  ; and  for  varniftt,  rubbed  over  with  the  white  of  an 
egg.  See  Grotto. 

Coral fifihery.  The  time  for  fifning  coral  is  from  April 
tp  July  ; the  places  are  the  Perfian  gulf,  the  Red  fea,  coafts 
of  Africa  towards  the  baftion  of  France,  the  ides  of  Ma- 
jorca and  Corfica,  and  the  coafts  of  Provence  and  Cata- 
lonia. 

The  method  of  filhing  is  nearly  the  fame  in  all  places  : 
that  ufed  at  the  baftion  of  France,  where  there  is  an  efta- 
bliftied  filhery,  under  the  direftion  of  a company  at  Mar- 
feilles,  is  as  follows. 

Seven  or  eight  men  go  in  a boat,  commanded  by  the  pa- 
tron or  proprietor ; the  caller  throws  his  net,  if  we  may  fo 
call  the  machine  wherewith  he  ufes  to  tear  up  the  coral  from 
the  bottom  of  the  fea  : and  the  other  fix  manage  the  boat. 
The  net  is  eompofed  of  two  beams  tied  actofs,  with  a leaden 
weight  to  prefs  them  down  ; to  the  beams  is  faftened 
a great  quantity  of  hemp  loofely  twifted  round,  among 
which  they  mix  fome  ftrong  nets.  In  this  condition  the  ma- 
chine is  letdown  into  the  fea  ; and  when  the  coral  is  pretty 
ft*-ongly  embarraffed  in  the  hemp  and  the  nets,  they  draw  it 
out  by  a rope,  which  they  unwind  according  to  the  depth, 
and  which  fometimes  requires  half  a dozen  boats  to  draw. 
If  the  rope  happen  to  break,  the  fifttermen  are  in  great  dan- 
ger of  drowning.  They  have  two  machines,  one  for  fiftiing 
up  the  coral  where  the  bottom  is  fmooth  ; and  the  other, 
called  in  the  Provencal  language  the  falabre,  fo  conftru&ed 
as  to  be  employed  where  the  bottom  of  the  fea  is  rocky  and 
unequal. 

Before  the  filhermen  go  out,  they  agree  on  the  price  of 
the  coral,  which  is  ordinarily  at  the  rate  of  4^.  6 d.  per 
pound. 

When  the  fifhery  is  over,  which  in  a feafon  ufually 
amounts  to  twenty-five  quintals  of  coral  each  boat,  it  is 
divided  into  thirteen  parts ; the  patron  whereof,  or  matter 
coraller,  has  four,  the  cafter  two,  and  each  of  the  fix  com- 
panions one  : the  thirteenth  being  refervea  for  the  company, 
&c. 

Spallanzani  has  particularly  deferibed  the  coral-fifhery  in 
the  (trait  of  Medina.  (Travels  in  the  two  Sicilies,  &c.  vol. 
iv.  p.  308.)  This,  he  fays,  is  both  a laborious  and  dan- 
gerous occupation.  The  inftrument,  with  which  they 
force  the  branches  of  coral  from  the  rock«,  is  formed 
with  two  poles  of  wood,  eroding  each  other  at  right 
angles,  and  having  a piece  of  a net  faftened  on  the  under 
fide  to  their  extremities.  A large  ftone  is  fixed  where  the 
poles  crofs  each  other,  that  the  inftrument  may  more  rea- 
dily fink  to  the  bottom.  A cord  is  fttongly  tied  round 
the  middle  of  it,  one  end  of  which  the  fifherman  holds  in 
his  hand,  guiding  by  it  the  net  to  thofe  places  where  the 
coral  is  fuppofed  to  grow  ; and  which  is  inclofed,  in  the 
pieces  of  the  net,  broken  off,  and  drawn  up.  This  filhery 
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js  carried  on  from  the  entrance  of  the  Faro  to  the  part  of 
the  ftrait  oppofite  to  the  church  of  the  grotto,  or  through 
a traft  fix  miles  in  length,  and  to  the  diftance  of  three 
miles  from  M.ffma.  The  rocks  which  produce  the  coral  are 
fituated  almoft  in  the  middle  of  the  ftrait,  at  different 
depths,  from  350  to  65 o feet.  The  bottom  and  caverns 
of  the  rocks  are  the  places  from  which  they  endeavour  to 
bring  up  the  coral  with  their  nets ; and  it  is  a conftant 
obfervation,  that  every  branch  is  perpendicular  to  the  plain 
on  which  it  grows,  without  ever  turning  on  one  fide. 
Coral,  it  is  faid,  grows  more  plentifully  in  places  fituated 
to  the  eaft  than  in  thofe  to  the  fouth  ; it  is  rarely  found  to 
the  weft,  and  never  to  the  north.  In  the  firft  fituation  it 
js  larger,  and  of  a finer  colour,  than  in  the  fecond  and 
third;  which  two  valuable  qualities  are  likewife  found  in 
that  which  is  brought  from  a lefs  depth,  compared  with 
that  which  is  grown  at  a greater.  The  greateft  height  to 
which  it  grows  is  never  a foot,  and  its  ufual  thicknefs  is 
that  of  the  little  finger,  and  fomewhat  lefs  than  that  of  the 
coafts  of  Trapani  and  Barbary ; but  the  latter  are  exceeded 
by  the  Mtffinefe  in  vividnefs  of  colour.  Thefe  differences, 
according  to  the  account  of  the  fifhermen,  arife  from  their 
coral  being  produced  in  a fea  which  is  kept  in  continual 
agitation,  from  the  furface  to  the  bottom,  by  the  current 
and  the  winds.  With  refpeft  to  colour,  there  are  three 
kinds ; the  red,  the  vermilion,  and  the  white  coral.  The 
firft  is  fubdivided  into  the  deep  crimfon-red,  and  the 
lighter  red.  The  vermilion  is  extremely  rare,  but  the 
white  common.  In  the  white  they  include  the  clear  white 
and  the  dull  white. 

The  coral  fifhermen  have  divided  the  whole  trad  in 
which  they  fifh  into  ten  parts.  Every  year  they  fifh  only  in 
one  of  thele  parts,  and  do  not  fifh  in  it  again  till  ten  years 
are  elapfed.  This  interval  of  ten  years  they  think  neceffary 
for  the  coral  to  acquire  its  full  growth  in  height  and  con- 
fiftence.  When  they  tranfgrefs  this  law,  they  find,  in  faft, 
the  coral  fmaller,  and  of  lefs  confidence,  and  the  intenfity 
of  the  colour  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
years  they  have  defifted  from  fifhing.  When  the  ten  years 
have  elapfed,  they  believe  that  the  coral  no  more  increafes 
in  height,  but  only  in  thicknefs,  which,  however,  has  its 
limits.  In  fa£t,  they  have  obferved  that  the  coral  fifined 
up  near  San  Stefano,  a place  where  none  had  been  fought 
for  in  the  memory  of  man,  though  it  was  of  a]  very  bright 
colour,  was  not  higher  than  the  ordinary  coral,  though  it 
exceeded  it  by  one-th  rd  in  thicknefs. 

The  number  of  fhips  which  ufually  go  together  in  this 
fifhery  is  eighteen  or  twenty,  each  of  which  is  ufually  ma- 
naged by  eight  men.  The  quantity  of  coral  procured 
may  amount  every  year  to  twelve  Sicilian  quintals.  The 
quintal,  as  is  well  known,  contains  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  and  the  pound  twelve  ounces.  The  gain  acquired 
is  therefore  adequate  to  the  labour;  yet  may  the  fifhery  be 
canfidered  as  a tecondary  occupation,  fince  the  fifhermen 
only  follow  it  when  they  have  no  other  employment  by 
which  they  can  make  a greater  profit.  Spallanzani  exa- 
mined the  branches  of  coral,  as  they  were  taken  out  of  the 
nets,  by  putting  them  into  glafs  veffels  filled  with  fea-water. 
It  is  well  known  that,  in  this  cafe,  the  wh'te  polypi  will 
Come  out  of  their  cells  in  the  coral  as  foon  as  the  wa- 
ter is  perfedly  at  reft.  He  examined  and  re-examined 
thefe  polypi,  as  it  was  the  firft  time  he  had  feen  them  ; 
but  he  difcovered  nothing  which  can  make  any  addition  to 
the  accurate  obfervations  of  Peyffonel,  Juffieu,  Guettard, 
Donati,  and  the  very  recent  remarks  of  the  celebrated 
Cavolini,  which  feem  to  leave  nothing  to  be  defired  to 
complete  our  knowledge  of  thefe  animalcula,  and  their  na- 


tural habitudes.  Having  made  fome  additions  and  correc* 
tions  to  the  obfervations  of  count  Marfigli,  relative  to  this 
fubjeft,  he  proceeds  to  defcribe  the  principal  of  thofe  bran- 
ches, which  now  make  a valuable  addition  to  the  clafs  of  Zoo- 
phyta  in  the  imperial  mufeum  at  Paris.  Pie  obferves,  i . That 
the  bark  of  this  branch  has  the  colour  of  fealing  wax  ; 
but  the  folid  coral  is  purple,  with  fome  tranfparency  at 
the  extremity  of  the  branches. 

3.  The  bark  in  colour  refembles  that  of  the  forego- 
ing ; but  the  included  folid  coral  is  of  a lefs  vivid 
red. 

3.  The  bark  is  of  a blueifh  grey  ; the  folid  coral  grey,, 
with  a Ilightly  reddilh  tinge. 

4.  In  this  fpecimen  four  branches  (hoot  from  the  fame 
ftem  ; two  of  a pale  red  in  the  bark,  and  a whitifh  red  in 
the  folid  coral.  In  the  fourth  the  bark  is  of  a whitifh  co- 
lour, and  the  folid  coral  ftill  whiter. 

5.  Three  branches  joining  in  one,  the  colour  of 
which,  both  in  the  bark  and  the  fqjid  coral,  is  a milky 
white. 

With  refpeft  to  the  ftrufture  of  the  cortical  and  folid  parts 
of  the  white  corals,  he  obferves  that  they  are  the  orifices 
of  the  cells  in  the  bark  of  the  white  coral,  which  being  o&ora- 
diated  like  thofe  in  the  red,  appears  to  be  a proof  that- 
the  polypi  in  both  are  of  the  fame  ftru&ure,  and  confe- 
quently  of  the  fame  fpecies ; the  polypi  inhabiting  the 
red  coral  having  likewife  eight  tentacula.  That  coral  is 
foft  in  the  fea,  but  hardens  when  it  comes  in  contact  with 
the  air,  was  the  opinion  of  the  ancients;  but  has  been 
proved  falfe  by  the  obfervations  of  the  moderns.  The 
coral- fifhermen  of  Melfina,  who  derive  all  their  knowledge 
from  experience  only,  are  convinced  this  opinion  is  erro- 
neous; but  they  affert  that  coral  which  has  not  attained 
maturity  has  not  that  degree  of  confidence  it  acquires 
when  it  has  arrived  at  its  full  growth.  The  truth  of  this 
pofition  Spallanzani  was  not  ableTo  afeertain,  as,  for  that 
purpofe,  it  would  have  been-  neceffary  to  caft  the  net  in 
one  of  thofe  ten  parts  of  the  ftrait  in  which  it  is  pro- 
hibited by  the  law  to  fifh  till  the  expiration  of  the  ten 
years  preferibed.  Yet  the  rules  of  analogy  derived  from 
what  is  obferved  in  all  animals  and  vegetables,  incline  him 
to  favour  this  opinion.  It  is  agreed  however  by  the  fifher- 
men on  the  coafts  of  Barbary,  and  alfo  by  thofe  of  Mefiina, 
Sardinia,  and  Corfica,  that  the  deeper  they  defeend  into 
the  fea,  the  fmaller  is  the  coral.  Donati  obferves,  that 
the  broken  and  detached  branches  of  coral  will  continue  to- 
live  and  multiply  in  the  fea  ; and  this  Spallanzani  allows  to 
be  the  cafe,  provided  they  meet  with  a firm  point  of  fup— 
port  to  which  they  can  attach  themfelves  with  their  vifeous 
humour.  Otherwife,  if  they  fall  on  the  moveable  fand, 
they  become  the  fport  of  the  waves,  and  he  has  no  doubt 
but  they  nvaft  perifh.  The  fifhermen,  with  whom  Spal- 
lanzani converfed,  appeared  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
true  generation  of  coral  ; as  they  told  him  that  they  had 
frequently  obferved,  on  hard  matters  drawn  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  fea,  the  firft  principles  of  coral  beginning  to  ger- 
minate ; which  they  defcribe  as  having  the  appearance  of  a 
red  fpot,  with  a button  or  bud  implanted  in  thole  mat- 
ters, fometimes  tender  and  fragile,  and  fometimes  hardened, 
and  of  the  colour  and  nature  of  ordinary  corah 

They  were  likewife  acquainted  with  thofe  branches  of 
coral  which,  when  fifhed  up,  are  fometimes  found  perfor- 
ated by  lithophagous  worms,  and  which  are  mentioned  by 
Vitaliani  and  Marfigli.  Their  nets  had  frequently  brought 
them  up,  either  from  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  from  ca> 
verns,  or  the  fides  of  rocks  5 and  thefe  perforated  corals 
were  found  fometimes  broken  in  the  trunk,  where  the  per. 
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forations  are  mod  frequent ; and  at  other  times  attached 
to  fome  body  which  ferved  them  as  a bafe.  They  were  of 
opinion  that  thefe  corals  were  thus  perforated,  becaufe 
they  were  dry  ; and  this  drynefs,  they  imagine,  proceeds 
either  from  age,  or  their  having  been  broken  from  their 
roor  by  fome  fifh,  or  by  a part  of  a rock  falling  on  them  ; 
or  poffibly  by  the  coral  nets,  which  do  not  always  bring 
up  all  the  branches  of  coral  they  tear  away  from  their 
roots. 

Coral  iflands,  in  Geography,  called  by  the  Spaniards  in 
their  old  charts  los  corales,  or  ifles  del  coral , three  iflands  lying 
in  the  form  of  a triangle  and  fituated  S.W.  of  the  La- 
drones,  in  the  Ead  Indian  ocean. 

Coral  river,  a river  of  New  Mexico  which  runs  a W. 
by  S.  courle  and  difeharges  itfeif  into  the  head  of  the 
gulf  of  California,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Collerado 
river. 

CoRAL  /ree,  in  Botany.  See  Erythrima  Corallo- 

BENDRUM. 

Coral -wort.  See  Dentaria  Bulbifera. 

Coralaria,  parvfolia  ; Rumph.  See  Adenanthera 
Pavonina, 

CORALIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a marfh  of  Ada,  in 
Lycaonia,  placed  by  Strabo  in  the  vicinity  of  Ga- 
latia. 

CORALIUS,  a river  of  Greece,  in  Boeotia. 

CORALLA,  a place  of  Ada,  in  Cappadocia,  on  the 
Euxine  fea,  according  to  Arrian’s  Periplus, 

CORALLI,  a people  of  European  Sarmatia,  who  in- 
habited the  banks  of  the  Euxine  fea,  towards  the  Danube. 

CORALLINA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  zoophytes, 
the  animal  of  which  is  of  a plant-like  form,  with  the  ftem 
fixed,  and  the  branches  fubdivided,  calcareous,  and  modly 
jointed. 

The  ancient  naturalids  midook  corallines  for  a particular 
tribe  of  plants,  and  accordingly  introduced  them  into  their 
v/orks  under  the  title  of  marine  modes.  Tournefort  enu- 
merates thirty-fix  fpecies  among  his  plants  ; and  indeed 
certain  kinds  appear  to  be  fo  nearly  aliied  to  the  lichen  fa- 
mily, that  fome  continental  botar.ids,  even  in  the  prefent  day, 
are  in  doubt  where  to  draw  the  exaft  limit  between  the 
cryptogamia  and  the  corallina. 

All  the  corallines  adhere  to  rocks  or  other  folid  bodies, 
and  are  concretions  formed  by  the  polype  animals  which 
inhabit  them,  the  coralline  itfeif  being  only  the  habitation 
of  thefe  creatures.  The  branches  are  commonly  elevated, 
of  a flirub-like  form,  and  exhibit  an  elegant  appearance 
.from  the  fymmetry  and  general  proportions  of  their  refpeft- 
ive  articulations  ; the  branches  being  compofed  of  little 
joints,  like  beads  drung  in  a necklace.  The  joints  confift 
of  a calcareous  and  gelatinous  matter,  and  have  the  furface 
perforated,  or  full  of  minute  pores,  which  in  many  fpecies  are 
fo  very  fmall  as  to  be  vifibie  only  with  the  aid  of  glades. 
It  is  in  thefe  minute  cells  that  the  polypes  refide,  and 
through  which  they  either  protrude  their  limbs  when  they 
lie  in  wait  for  food  ; or  draw  their  nourifhment  through  the 
aperture.  When  a branch  of  coralline  is  inmerfed  in  vi- 
negar the  calcareous  crud  didolves,  and  leaves  the  cartila- 
ginous parts  uninjured,  and  by  that  means  enables  us  to 
examine  its  internal  tubular  drufture.  In  point  of  colour 
the  corallines  dider  very  confiderably,  not  only  in  diderent, 
but  aifo  in  the  fame  fpecies,  and  without  exception  the 
whole  become  white  on  expofure  to  air. 

The  coralline  tribe,  pofleffing  much  elegance  and  beauty, 
are  highly  ornamental  in  a collcdlion  of  natural  hiftory  ; 
one  fpecies  only  appears  to  be  appropriated  ,to  an  ufefu.l 
purpofe,  which  is  the  corallina  officinalis,  vaft  quantities  of 


which  are  gathered  and  employed  in  medicine  as  an  ab* 
forbent. 

Among  the  older  writers  the  word  coralline  had  a very 
general  acceptation,  and  feems  to  have  comprehended  every 
defeription  of  polype-bearing  fubllances,  in  addition  to  the 
coraliine  genus  of  modern  naturalids,  fuch  as  the  tubipora , 
fertularia,  cellepora,  jlujlra,  akyonium , fpongia,  &c.  Mr. 
Ellis, inhispubiicationson  corallines,  adheres  rather  too  dole- 
ly  to  this  idea,  but  dill  defines  the  feveral  genera  with  fo 
much  accuracy  as  to  render  his  works  of  the  created  va- 
lue to  future  naturalids.  His  veficulated,  tubular,  celli- 
ferous,  and  articulated  corallines  are  referable  to  the  differ- 
ent genera  above-mentioned  (which  fee  refpedtively).  He  in- 
cludes alfo  among  his  corallines  the  ifis,  gorgonia,  anti- 
pathes,  &c.  in  which  he  is  certainly  wrong.  The  fpecies  of 
the  true  corallina  at  prefent  known  are  as  follow. 

Species. 

Tkidens.  Trichotomous,  with  compreffed  three-lobed 
flat  joints.  Ellis. 

Found  on  the  coad  of  the  North  American  iflands,  whers 
it  was  firfl  difeovered  by  Mr.  John  Greg. 

Opuntia.  Trichotomous,  with  kidney-fhaped  joints 
waved  at  the  edges.  Gmei.  Indian  fig  coralline,  Ellis. 
Corallina  latifolia,  Plunk.  Mufcus,  See.  Bocc,  Fucus,  & c. 
C.  Bauh.  Scutellaria,  opuntia  marina , J.  Bauh.  Seiiolaria> 
Imper. 

This  kind  grows  on  the  coad  of  Jamaica,  and  other 
Weft  India  iflands,  and  i?  found  alfo'in  the  Mediterranean  fea. 
The  colour  is  white,  and  the  joints  lomewhat  kidney- 
fhaped. 

Monsle.  Trichotomous,  with  the  lower  joints  com- 
prefled,  convex,  cuneated,  oblong,  and  with  the  upper 
ones  fub-cylindrical.  Soland.  and  Ellis.  Necklace  co- 
ralline. 

Inhabits  the  fhores  of  Jamaica, 

Incrassata.  Trichotomous,  with  compreffed  plano- 
convex wedge-fhaped  joints.  Soland.  and  Ellis.  Flefhy 
coralline. 

This  kind  is  very  frequently  cad  up  on  the  fhoret' 
of  the  American  iflands,  particularly  Jamaica. 

Tuna.  Trichotomous,  with  comprefled  flat  roundifli 
joints.  Soland.  and  Ellis.  Tuna  coralline.  Opuntia  marina. 
Park.  Theat. 

Found  in  the  Mediterranean  fea. 

Nodulari a.  Trichotomous,  and  very  much  branched, 
with  thick  wedge-fhaped  joints,  thofe  at  the  divifions 
broaded,  the  terminal  ones  tricufpidate  or  ovate.  Pallas. 
Nodularia  alba,  Imp.  Mufcus  coralloides , C.  Bauh. 

Inhabits  the  fame  fea  as  the  preceding.  Grows  to  the 
height  of  eighteen  inches,  and  is  very  thick,  drong  and 
white. 

Squamata.  Trichotomous,  the  joints  of  the  dem 
roundly  compreffed  and  wedge-fhaped,  thofe  of  the  branches 
flatly  comp: effed  ; , terminal  ones  flattifh  and  fharply  two- 
edged.  Ellis. 

Inhabits  European  coafts,  and  is  of  a fea-green  colour. 

Loricata.  Trichotomous,  with  compreffed,  fub-con* 
vex,  wedge-fhaped  joints,  angulated  at  the  Tides ; the  ter- 
minal ones  with  fmall  obtufe  lobes.  Ellis. 

A native  of  the  Mediterranean  fea. 

Palmata.  Trichotomous,  with  compreffed,  fub-convex, 
wedge-fhaped  joints,  flightly  denticulated  at  the  tip  ; the 
extreme  joints  broad,  and  often  furnifhed  with  fhort  finger- 
like lobes.  Ellis. 

This  was  found  in  the  American  feas3  and  is  of  a glofly 
white  colour, 
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Elqngata.  Trichotomous,  with  the  joints  of  the  ftem 
roundifh  and  cuneated  ; thofe  of  the  branches  cylindrical ; 
the  extreme  joints  a little  obtufe,  and  tome  of  them  capi- 
tated. Ellis. 

Varies  in  colour  from  red  to  purple.  It  inhabits  the 
European  coafts. 

Subulata.  Trichotomous,  with  the  joints  of  the  item 
cuneated  and  two-edged,  and  projecting  fmail  pointed 
branches  from  the  top  of  each  of  their  tides,  with  round 
joints.  Ellis. 

The  appearance  of  this  coralline  is  very  fiat,  white,  {len- 
der, and  (mall,  and  feems  as  if  it  were  very  clofely  pennated 
or  befet  with  fine  white  fibres,  projecting  out  on  each  fide 
like  the  plume  of  a feather.  This  is  the  molt  delicate  of  the 
coralline  tribe.  Found  in  the  Weft  Indies. 

Granifera.  Trichotomous,  with  the  joints  of  the  Hera 
comprefied  and  wedge-lhaped  ; thofe  of  the  branches 
.roundifh,  and  furnifhed  with  oppofite  ovate  ovaries,  feated 
on  fmail  pedicles.  Ellis. 

This  differs  from  all  the  other  kinds  of  trichotomous  co- 
rallines, in  having  proliferous  ovaries,  or  branches  growing 
out  of  them,  being  other  ovaries.  It  is  of  a fine  {lender 
texture,  and  of  a Tea-green  colour.  It  was  found  on  the 
coaft  of  Africa,  in  the  Mediterranean  fea. 

Officinalis.  Sub-bipinnate,  and  ufually  trichotomous, 
with  the  joints  of  the  ftem  fomewhat  cuneated  or  tur- 
binated ; thofe  of  the  branches  round,  and  fome  of  the  ter- 
minal  ones  capitated.  Ellis.  Cor  all  in  a officinalis,  ful-bipin- 
nata,  articulis  fubturbinatls,  Linn.  Fn.  Suec.  Corallina  al- 
tera, Tobernaem  herb.  Mujcus  corallinus flicinus,  Barrel. 

Common  on  almoft  every  fhore,  where  it  grows  on  the 
rocks  in  tufts  of  two,  three,  or  four  inches  in  length,  and 
varying  confiderably  in  colour,  being  red,  yellow,  green, 
and  white.  This  is  the  coralline  of  the  {hops,  and  is  the 
kind  ufed  in  powder  as  an  abforbent. 

Pinnata.  With  pinnated  branches  without  joints,  and 
covered  with  a mealy  fubftance.  Ellis. 

Found  on  the  coaft  of  the  Bahama  iflands. 

Rubens.  Dichotomous,  filiform,  with  the  joints  of  the 
ftem  round ; thofe  fupporting  the  divifions  clavated,  and 
fome  of  the  lower  ones  bicornuted.  Ellis.  Corallina  rubens, 
Linn.  Corallina  JiUformis  dichotoma  fajligiata,  articulis  omni- 
bus cylindricts,  Pallas. 

Inhabits  European  feas;  length  two  inches;  colour  red. 

Cristata.  Dichotomous,  filiform,  in  crefted  clufters, 
with  roundifh  joints ; thofe  fupporting  the  laft  fub-divifions 
clavated.  Pallas. 

This  kind  inhabits  the  European  and  American  feas. 
The  colour,  as  in  officinalis,  varies  from  red  to  purple,  green, 
yellow,  and  white. 

Fragilissima.  Dichotomous,  with  fmooth,  even,  cy- 
lindrical joints ; thofe  at  the  extremity  broadell  at  the  tip. 
Linn.  Corallina  minimum  capillaceum,  Sloane. 

This  is  found  in  the  Weft  Indian  and  Mediterranean  feas, 
and  is  fo  extremely  fragile,  that  perfect  fpecimens  are  very 
rarely  obtained;  the  colour  is  milk-white;  length  about 
two  inches. 

Spermophoros.  Dichotomous,  filiform,  with  roundifh 
branches ; thofe  fupportingthe  two  laft  fub-divifions  clavate. 
Linn.,  8cc. 

Inhabits  European  feas,  is  of  a milk-white  colour,  and 
about  an  inch  in  length. 

Corniculata.  Dichotomous,  with  the  joints  of  the 
ftem  and  branches  bicornuted ; thofe  of  the  fubdivifions 
roundifh.  Linn. 

Inhabits  the  fame  feas  as  the  preceding. 
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FruticulosA.  Dichotomous,  with  round  branches 
tapering  towards  the  extremities,  without  joints,  and  mealy. 
Ellis  and  Soland. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  this  fhrub-like  coralline  ; the 
fpecies  occurs  on  the  coaft  of  the  Bahama  ifles. 

Indurata.  Dichotomous,  with  fmooth  round  fpreading 
branches,  fcarcely  jointed.  Ellis  and  Soland. 

Found  on  the  fame  fhores  as  the  preceding  fpecies. 

Lichenoides.  Dichotomous,  with  the  branches  a little 
rugged  and  not  jointed,  the  tips  dilated  and  flattened.  Ellis. 
Liver-wort  coralline. 

This  coralline  is  of  a fea-green  colour;  it  inhabits  the 
Bahama  iflands. 

Rugosa.  Dichotomous,  with  cylindrical  branches,  hardly 
jointed,  rough,  with  tranfverfe  wrinkles,  and  comprefied 
at  the  tips.  Ellis  and  Soland.  Fucus  Marinas , &c. 
Sloane. 

Found  on  the  coaft  of  Jamaica. 

Marginata.  Dichotomous,  with  fcarcely  jointed 
fmooth  flat  branches,  and  raifed  margin.  Ellis. 

This  kind  occurred  on  the  fhore  of  one  of  the  Bahama 
iflands.  Mr.  Ellis  obferves,  that  though  this  coralline  is 
found,  when  dry,  on  the  fhore,  more  flat  than  the  reft  of  this 
kind,  it  is  very  probable,  when  it  is  frefh  taken  out  of  the 
fea,  it  is  much  rounder,  the  fibres  in  the  infide  being  ex- 
tremely delicate,  which  occafions  its  fhrinking  very  much, 
when  the  gelatinous  fluid  is  evaporated. 

Cylindrica.  Dichotomous,  with  cylindrical  and  nearly 
equal  fmooth  joints.  Ellis. 

Mr.  Ellis  received  this  fpecies  of  coralline  preferved  in 
fpirits,  from  the  Weft  Indies,  and  obferved  by  that  means 
the  internal  parts  appeared  full  of  a clear  gelatinous  fub- 
ftance. Upon  opening  fome  of  the  joints,  a number  of 
minutely  branched  tubes  were  alfo  difclofed,  and  hence  this 
writer  concludes,  that  the  tubular-hollow  appearance  de- 
feribed  by  authors,  proceeds  from  their  having  differed  only 
dried  fpecimens. 

Obtusata.  Dichotomous,  with  oval-oblong  joints,  a 
little  compreffea  and  rounded  at  the  ends.  Ellis. 

Inhabits  the  (bores  of  the  Bahama  iflands. 

Oblongata.  Dichotomous,  with  oblong  cylindrical 
joints,  a little  comprefied.  Ellis 

A fpecies  allied  to  the  two  foregoing  corallines,  and  found 
on  the  fhores  of  the  fame  iflands. 

Lapidescens.  Dichotomous,  with  cylindrical  downy 
branches.  Ellis. 

This  kind  is  fometimes  found  trichotomous,  or  three- 
branched,  in  dead  of  two.  In  fpecimens  juft  received  from 
the  fea,  the  furface  appears  covered  with  fhort  hair-like 
verticillate  down,  of  a reddifh  colour,  difpofed  in  regular  cir- 
cles, one  above  another. 

Barbata.  Dichotomous,  with  fhort  cylindrical  joints  ; 
thofe  at  the  extremity  bearded  at  the  tips.  Linn. 

Inhabits  the  (bores  of  Jamaica,  and  meafures  about  three 
inches  in  length.  This  is  the  bearded,  or  bead-coralline,  of 
Ellis 

Rosarium.  Dichotomous,  with  round  bead-like  joints, 
thofe  of  the  ftem  longeft  and  cylindrical.  Ellis.  Rofary 
coralline. 

Nearly  allied  to  the  laft,  but  fpecifically  different.  A na- 
tive of  the  Weft  Indies. 

Cusp  id  at  a.  Branches  often  dividing  into  four  parts, 
and  ending  in  (harp  points ; joints  cylindrical,  and  united 
by  a glutinous  tendinous  fubftance.  Ellis. 

Found  in  the  Weft  Indies ; it  is  very  brittle,  white,  and 
grows  in  tufts  about  three  inches  high. 

Tribulus. 
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Tribulus.  Branches  often  dividing  into  five  ; joints 
two-edged,  and  united  by  a glutinous  tendinous  fubltance. 
Ellis. 

A Weft  Indian  fpecies,  of  a whitifh  colour,  and  rather 
larger  than  the  laft. 

Flabellum.  Stem  fimple,  incrufled,  with  the  branches 
flicking  together,  in  a foliaceous  fan-fhaped  manner,  and 
fomewhat  waved.  Ellis. 

This  coralline  is  alfo  found  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and  va- 
ries much  in  figure,  being  fometimes  of  a flat  kidney-fhap- 
ed  form,  of  about  an  inch  in  height,  and  fometimes  ex- 
panding to  a large  fubdivided,  lobed.  and  undulated  mafs, 
from  one  to  five  inches  broad,  and  as  many  in  height.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  ftalk  is  a tuft  of  fine  hair-like  tubes.  There 
are  many  kinds  of  this  curious  coralline  found  in  the  Weft 
Indies,  which  vary  in  colour  from  a greenifh-brown  to  a 
milk  white. 

Conglutinata.  Stem  Angle,  (lightly  incrufted,  with 
the  branches  dichotomous,  and  agglutinated  together,  and 
forming  a naked  fan-fliapcd  leaf.  Ellis. 

Found  on  the  coaft  of  the  Bahama  iflands  ; the  co- 
lour fea-green,  and  the  height  an  inch  and  a half. 

Phoenix.  Stem  Angle,  incrufted,  terminating  in  an  ob- 
long frond,  compofed  of  diftinCt  fafciculated  branches,  pro- 
duced on  all  fides,  the  fub-divifions  of  which  are  united  to- 
gether, and  appear  quite  flat.  Ellis. 

This  is  the  palm  coralline  of  Ellis,  a Angular  fpecies 
found  on  the  coaft  of  the  Bahama  iflands  ; it  is  of  a 
milk  white  colour,  and  about  three  inches  and  a half 
high. 

Pencillus.  Stem  Angle,  incrufted,  terminated  by  an 
orbicular  tuft  of  dichotomous,  filiform,  jointed  ramifications. 
Linn.  Pencil  coralline.  Ellis. 

This  coralline  varies  in  the  thicknefs  of  its  branches,  as 
well  as  in  fize,  being  found  from  one  to  four  inches  long. 
In  fome  the  ftem  is  very  (hort,  in  others  four  times  the 
length  of  the  head.  The  joints  are  eafily  diftinguilhed 
where  the  branches  divide  ; the  ftem  is  compofed  of  tubular 
filaments  covered  with  calcareous  cruft  ; its  general  colour  is 
white.  This  fort  of  coralline  adheres  to  fhells  by  the  bafe 
of  its  filaments,  and  is  often  found  attached  to  fuch  bo- 
dies, in  large  clutters,  in  the  Weft  Indian  ocean. 

Peniculum.  Stem  fingle,  incrufted,  and  terminated  by 
an  orbicular  tuft  of  dichotomous,  filiform,  jointed  ramifica- 
tions. Ellis,  &c.  Mop  coralline. 

This  is  one  of  the  mod  Angular  of  the  coralline  genus, 
and  differs  from  the  reft,  among  other  particulars,  in  having 
the  ftem  regularly  wrinkled.  The  ftem  is  fmaft  at  the  bafe, 
and  grows  wider  as  it  rifes,  till  it  fends  forth  its  branches 
at  the  top  ; it  adheres  at  the  bafe  like  the  fertulariae,  by 
means  of  ramofe  tubes,  which  tubes  do  not  leffen  as 
they  extend  or  branch  out,  but  have  an  equal  diameter 
throughout  their  whole  length.  The  fpecies  is  found  in 
clutters  in  the  Ameiican  feas,  particularly  near  the  Bahama 
iflands. 

We  muft  laftly  mention  the  corallina  tereftris  of  Linnseus, 
a fpecies,  according  to  that  writer,  diftinguifhed  by  having 
the  branches  placed  oppofite,  and  the  joints  cylindrical, 
with  lateral  peduncled,  and  tranfverfely  wrinkled  fructifica- 
tions ; it  is  further  added,  that  the  fpecies  is  a few  lines 
high,  and  inhabits  heaths  in  Friefland.  Gmelin  admits  it 
as  a fpecies  of  coralline,  with  fome  doubt,  and  feems  un- 
certain whether  to  confider  it  of  the  animal  or  vegetable 
kingdom,  and  undoubtedly  not  without  reafon,  for  it  has 
been  defcribed  by  different  writers,  both  as  a plant  and  a 
coralline.  Meefe  defines  it  to  be  a vegetable  of  the  cryp. 


togamia  elafs  “ Lichen  fruticulofus  ramofus  articulatus,  ar- 
ticulis  longis  cylindricis  peltis  pedunculatus.”  But  Pallas, 
on  the  contrary,  inferts  it  in  his  work  on  Zoophytes,  as  a 
genuine  coralline.  “ Corallina  oppofita  ramofa  articulis  cy- 
lindricis, fruftificationibus  lateribus  pedunculatis  tranfverfim 
oblongis.”  Between  two  fuch  oppofite  authorities,  it  muft 
be  acknowledged  it  might  be  improper  to  form  any  very 
conclufive  opinion  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  article  in 
queftion.  Confldering  the  fltuation  in  which  it  was  faid  to 
be  difcovered,  we  fnould  fcarcely  hefitate  for  a moment  is 
concluding  that  it  muft  belong  to  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
but  then  again  the  decided  affertion  of  Pallas  would  mili- 
tate againft  fuch  an  opinion,  and  the  teftimony  of  fuch  an 
intelligent  naturalift  is  not  unworthy  of  regard.  It  is  for- 
tunate, however,  that  the  accurate  Ellis  has  afforded  us 
much  fatisfaCtory  information  on  this  very  fubjeCt : the  mat- 
ter is  not  fo  completely  elucidated,  perhaps,  as  we  might 
with  ; but  his  obfervations  on  the  article  are  remarkable,  and 
deferve  to  be  tranfcribed.  “ I fiiould  have  taken  notice, 
(fays  this  writer)  of  the  corallina  terreftris  mentioned  by 
Linnaeus,  Syft.  Nat.  1306,  from  other  authors  ; but  as  I 
found  it  a defective  fpecimen,  of  fome  one  of  the  trichoto- 
rnous  corallines  already  defcribed,  I muft  refer  the  reader  to 
a full  account  which  I have  given  of  it,  in  the  Philofophical 
TranfaCtions,  vol.  lvii.  p.  415,  wherein  the  abfurdity  of  a 
marine  animal  fubltance,  growing  on  a heath  many  miles 
from  the  fea,  is,  I hope,  fully  demonftrated.”  We  are 
hence  inclined  to  fuppofe,  that  in  the  courfe  of  correfpond- 
ence  between  Mr  Ellis  and  Linnseus,  the  former  had  ob- 
tained an  opportunity  of  examining  fome  fpecimen  of  the 
article  in  queftion,  or  at  lead  of  afeertaining  from  Linnseus 
himfelf,  what  was  really  meant  by  his  corallina  terreftris, 
and  we  (hall  therefore  conclude,  that  it  could  not  be  of  the 
(hrubby  lichen  kind,  as  fome  imagine,  but  as  Mr.  Ellis  dates 
it,  a defective  or  mutilated  fpecimen  of  the  coralline  tribe, 
and  in  which  cafe  Linnaeus  arid  others  muft  have  been 
greatly  deceived  as  to  its  habitat ; the  fpecimen  might, 
indeed,  be  found  on  a heath  at  any  diltance  from  the 
fea  5 but,  if  truly  a marine  production,  no  one  can  be  ri- 
diculous enough  to  conceive  it  could  grow  there. 

The  ancients  have  faid  great  things  of  the  virtue-?  of  the 
common  coralline.  Diofcorides  prdcribes  it  for  mitigating 
the  pain  of  the  gout,  and  for  preventing  ftagnations  of  the 
humours  in  any  part  ; he  fays  nothing  of  its  virtues  againft 
worms,  which  are  what  we  alone  efteem  it  for.  They  have 
been  given  in  powder  from  ten  grains  to  a fcruple  or  half  a 
dram  twice  a day  in  thefe  cafes,  and  it  has  been  faid 
with  confiderable  good  effeCt.  Geoffroy,  Mat.  Med.  vol.ii 
p.  238. 

Although  the  corallium  and  coralline  are  reckoned  al- 
kaline and  abforbent,  they  are  neglected  in  the  prefent 
practice  as  unneceffary. 

CORALLINUM  Arcanum.  See  Arcanum. 

CORALLO-ACHATES,  in  the  Natural  Hi/lory  of  the 
s Indents , the  name  of  a very  beautiful  fpecies  of  agate, 
found  at  this  time  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  but  not  in  any  plenty. 
It  is  very  hard,  and  capable  of  a fine  pohlh  ; and,  when 
wrought,  is  an  extremely  elegant  (tone. 

Coraxlo-dendron,  in  Botany.  See  CoRALr/ree. 

CoRALLO-FUNGUS,  Vaill.  See  Cl AV A R.I A. 

CORALLOIDE  Marble  See  Marble. 

CORALLOIDES,  in  Botany , Tournef.  See  ClA- 

VARIA. 

Coralloides,  Cord,  See  Dentaria  enneaphylla  and 
lulbtfera . 
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CorAU-oides,  Dill.  See  Ljcmenes  Seyphiferi  and 

Truticulofi. 

CORALLORHIZA,  Gmel.Hall.  Scop.  See O p h r y s 

cornllorhiza.  . . 

CORALLUM,  in  Mineralogy , a name  given  by  lome 
of  the  writers  on  thefe  fubje&s  to  the  common  Pyrites. 

CORAM,  Thomas,  in  Biography,  a name  worthy  of 
fome  memorial,  as  the  founder  of  a new  fpecies  of  charity, 
was  born  about  the  year  1688,  and  introduced  at  an  early 
period  to  the  bufinefsof  the  feas.  Having  fpent  fome  years 
in  the  fervice,  he  fettled  in  the  eaftern  part  of  the  metro- 
polis, and  was  frequently  witnefs  to  diilreffing  fcenes  of 
children  expofed,  through  the  indigence  or  cruelty  of  their 
parents,  which  excited  him  to  projtft  the  foundling  hofpi- 
tal ; for  which  he  obtained  a charter  in  1739.  This  charity 
has  been  of  much  real  benefit  to  fcciety  ; but  its  regulations 
refpefting  the  children  feem  to  require  revifion,  as  it  fhould 
feem,  by  fome  late  publications  on  the  fubjedt,  that  for  a 
child  to  become  an  inmate  there,  the  parent  mud  be  pre- 
vented for  a long  term  of  years  from  having  the  fmallell  in- 
tercourfe  with  her  infant,  for  which  (lie  mull;  be  fuppofed  to 
have  a tender  affe&ion,  although  unable  to  fupport  it.  Mr. 
Coram  was  highly  inftrumental  in  procuring  a bounty  upon 
naval  (lores  imported  from  the  colonies,  and  in  tftablifhing 
the  colonies  of  Georgia  and  Nova  Scotia.  He  died  March 
29>  175I>  h‘*s  84th  year,  and  was  buried  in  a vault  under 
the  chapel  of  the  Foundling  Hofpital,  where  an  infcription 
perpetuates  his  memory  ; but  his  good  deeds  will  live  longer 
than  infcriptions  on  brafs  or  marble.  Bicg.  Brit. 

Coram,  in  Geography , a poll-town  of  America,  in  Suf- 
folk county.  Long  tfland,  New  York.  It  ha3  about  60 
houfes,  and  lies  62  miles  eaftward  of  New  York  city,  and 
10  from  Smithtown. 

Coram  non  ■'Judice,  in  Law,  is  when  a caufe  is  brought 
into  a court  whereof  the  judges  have  no  jurifdiftion. 

CORAMBIS,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Ethio- 
pia, near  Egypt. 

CORANCALI,  a people  of  India,  on  this  fide  of  the 
Ganges.  Ptolemy. 

CORANI,  a people  of  Italy,  in  the  country  of  the 
Volfci.  Pliny  gave  this  name  to  the  inhabitants  of  Cora  ; and 
fays,  that  they  derived  theirorigin  from  Dardanus  theTrojan. 

CORANITiE,  apeople  of  Arabia  Felix.  Pliny. 

CORANTO,  a Dance , Courante,  Fr.  Corrente,  Ital. 
c<.c.  It  is  ftrange  that  the  courant  is  faid  by  fome  writers 
to  be  the  mojl  folemn  of  all  dance-tunes ; forgetting  the  fa - 
raband,  and  that  the  word  is  derived  from  currerc , to  run. 
See  Courant. 

CORAS,  John  de,  in  Biography,  a learned  French 
lawyer,  born  at  Realmont  in  15 ij.  Pie  ftudied  law  at 
Touloufe  with  fo  much  fuccefs,  that  he  gave  public  lec- 
tures upon  it  before  he  attained  to  manhood.  He  was 
afterwards  eledled  profeffor  of  the  univerfity  of  Tou- 
loufe, where  he  taught  with  fo  much  celebrity  that  he 
53  faid  to  have  had  4000  auditors  at  one  and  the  fame  time, 
pie  was  appointed  to  the  chancellorlhip  under  the  queen  of 
Navarre;  and  counfellorin  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Hen.  II. 
He  embraced  the  reformed  religion,  and  lay  under  the  fuf- 
picion  of  being  one  of  the  authors  of  the  confpiracy  in 
156 2,  to  deliver  Touloufe  into  the  power  of  the  Calvinifis. 
On  this  account  it  was  with  difficulty  that  his  life  was  fpared. 
For  taking  part  with  the  prince  of  Conde,  and  other  al- 
leged offences,  he  was  apprehended  in  1572,  imprifoned, 
and  at  length  affaffinated.  The  works  of  Coras,  confiding 
of  interpretations  of  the  civil  law,  were  printed  at  Lyons 
in  556  and  15.58,  in  two  folio  volumes.  Moreri. 
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CORASAN,  in  Geography.  See  Korasan. 

CORA  SITE  insult,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a name 
given  by  Pliny  to  Hands  of  the  EEgean  fea. 

CORASIUS  Mons,  a mountain  of  Alia  in  Syria,  near 

Antioch. 

CORASPHI,  or  Coraxi,  a people  of  Scythia,  on 
this  fide  of  Imaus.  Ptolemy. 

CO  RAX,  a mountain  of  Greece,  in  Etolia,  between 
Naupadle  and  Callipolis,  according  to  Livy,  Ptolemy,  and 
Strabo.  It  is  now  a mountain  near  Lepanto. — Alfo,  a ri- 
ver of  Afiatic  Sarinatia. — Alfo,  mountains  of  Afia,  be- 
tween Sarmatia  and  the  Coichide  territory,  forming  the 
boundary  between  the  countries. — Alfo,  a promontory  of 
Tauric  Cherfonefus  ; E.  N.  E.  of  Criu  Mctopon. — Alfo, 
a river  of  Afia  (Carvnfday)  which  took  its  rife  in  the 
mountains,  ran  from  N.  to  S.,  traverfed  the  country  of  the 
Abari,  and  difcharged  itfelf  into  the  Euxine  fea,  E’ 
of  Pytium. 

Corax,  in  Ichthyology , the  Trigla  hirnndo  of  Gmelin. 

Corax,  in  Ornithology,  the  raven,  a fpecies  of  Corvus. 

CORAYA,  the  name  given  by  Buff'on  to  the  Tukdus 
Coray  a of  Gmehn,  or  barred  tail  thrujh  of  Latham. 

CORBACPI,  inLatin  Corbacnm,  in  Geography , afmalltown 
of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  capital  of  the 
principality  of  Waideck,  which  is  now  enclofed  on  all  fides 
by  the  kingdom  of  Weftphalia,  and  likely  to  be  coniidered 
only  as  a fief  of  the  fame. 

The  town  is  divided  into  the  Old  and  New,  each  of,  which 
has  its  church.  There  is  an  excellent  gyinnafium  or  gram- 
mar fchool.  One  of  the  churches  is  adorned  with  a fine 
marble  monument,  erc-cled  by  the  republic  of  Holland  to  the 
memory  of  prince  George  Frederic  of  Waldeck,  who  was 
a field  marlhal  in  the  Dutch  fervice.  Corbach  is  fituated 
in  N.  lat.  51°  17',  forty  miles  fouth  of  Paderborn. 

CORBAN,  a Scripture  term,  fignifying  an  oblation,  or 
offering,  to  God  on  the  altar. 

Corban  alfo  denotes  a ceremony  in  ufe  among  the  Maho- 
metans, yearly  performed  at  the  foot  of  mount  Ararat  in 
Arabia,  near  Mecca.  It  conlills  in  flaying  a great  number 
of  (beep,  and  diftributing  them  among  the  poor. 

This  feftival  occurs  feventy  days  after  that  of  Beiram, 
and  like  the  latter,  continues  three  days ; and  thefe  two  are 
the  only  fe Hi vals  which  the  Mahometans  of  the  Eall  obferve 
with  great  ceremony  ; fo  that  the  people  do  not  labour  dur- 
ing thefe  three  days.  The  Moors  keep  each  of  thefe  fefti- 
vals  eight  days ; and  the  emperor  of  Morocco  holds  this 
feftival  out  of  the  city,  that  more  people  may  affemble, 
and  he  thus  preferves  the  cuftom  which  iubfifts  among  the 
Moors,  of  praying  in  the  open  fields,  before  they  were 
converted  to  Mahometanifm.  He  leads  a flain  Iheep  to  his 
pa!ace  by  a horfeman,  and,  if  the  heart  palpitates  when  it 
arrives  there,  this  is  interpreted  to  be  a good  omen. 

CORBASA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia,  in 
Carbalia,  a country  of  Pamphylia. 

CORBE1AN  MS.  in  Biblical  Hijlory,  Codex  Corbien - 
Jis,  a MS.  of  the  New  Teftament ; of  which  there  are  two; 
one  pubiifhed  by  Blanchini,  and  the  other  by  Sabatier. 
Thefe  two  MSS.  were  noted  1.  2.  by  Griclbach,  in  his 
preface,  p.  23,  24. 

CORBEAU,  Raven  or  crow,  a moveable  bridge, 
that  received  at  the  dillance  of  fix  feet,  from  one  end  of  it, 
a round  pillar  of  wood  about  12  feet  high,  and  three  palms 
in  diameter,  fixed  or  eredled  on  the  prow  of  a veffel  with 
a pully  at  the  top  of  it.  This  moveable  bridge  or  ftage 
was  about  18  feet  long,  and  4 feet  broad,  and  was  made 
fomewhat  in  the  form  of  a ladder  of  ftrong  timbers,  laid 
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idofe  aerofs,  and  cramped  together  with  iron.  On  each 
fide-Iengthways  of  this  bridge  or  ftage,  there  was  a parapet, 
which  reached  juft  above  a foldier’s  knee.  At  the  farrheft 
end  of  this  ftage  or  ladder,  there  was  a bar  of  iron  in  ftiape 
fomewhat  like  a peftle,  but  fharpened  at  the  bottom,  or 
brought  to  a point  at  the  lower  end.  And  connected  with 
the  top  or  upper  end  of  it,  there  was  a ring.  To  the  ring 
there  was  fixed  a rope,  by  means  of  which,  with  the  help 
of  the  pulley  at  the  top  of  the  pillar,  the  machine  was  hoifted 
up,  and  as  an  enemy’s  vellel  approached  let  fall  on  it,  fome- 
times  on  the  prow,  and  fometimes  on  either  fide,  as  an  op- 
portunity prefented  itfelf.  The  fartheft  end  of  the  ma- 
chine falling  with  great  force,  ftruck  into  the  deck  of  the 
enemy’s  veffei,  and  luld  it  faft.  In  this  lituation,  it  the 
two  veffels  happened  to  be  fide  by  fide,  the  Romans,  who 
firft  made  ufe  of  fuch  means  in  the  fea-fight  between  them, 
commanded  by  Duilius,  and  the  Carthaginians,  leaped  on 
board  the  enemy’s  veffei  from  every  part  of  the  fide  of  their 
own  at  once.  But  if  the  veffels  were  joined  only  by  the 
prows,  they  then  went  two  and  two  abreaft  along  the  ma- 
chine, the  two  foremoft  extending  their  fifieids  or  bucklers 
right  before  them  to  ward  off  the  ftrokes  or  blows  that 
were  aimed  at  them  in  front,  whilft  thofe  that  followed, 
refted  each  of  them,  the  bofs  of  his  buckler  upon  the  top 
of  the  parapet  on  e'ther  fide,  and  thus  covered  both  their 
flanks.  Such  were  the  machines  employed  on  that  occafion 
by  the  Romans,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Corvi,  or 
Cor  beaux. 

Some  French  writers  give  the  name  of  Corbeaux  to  the 
machines  with  long  beaks  extending  beyond  the  battlements 
and  iron-hands  fufpended  to  them  by  chains,  with  which 
Archimedes,  at  the  liege  of  Syracufe,  under  Marcellus, 
raifed  the  Roman  veffels  ereft  out  of  the  water,  and  then, 
by  loofening  the  chains  from  the  beaks,  let  them  fall  into 
the  water  fometimes  on  one  fide,  andfometimes  bottom  up- 
permoft.  But  it  is  evident  from  Polybius’s  account  of 
thofe  machines,  that  they  were  quite  different  from  the 
corvi  of  the  Romans,  which  we  have  juft  given  a defcrip- 
tion  of.  The  corvus  was  alfo  very  different  from  what  thefe 
writers  call  the  corbeau  a lacs-courans,  the  corbeau  a grijfes , 
the  corbeau  demolijfeur , the  corbeau  a tenailles,  and  the  cor- 
beau a faux. 

CORBEIL,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  the  name  of  a curious 
fpecies  of  Chama.  It  is  of  the  larger  kind,  and  is  deeply 
ftriated,  both  longitudinally  and  tranfverfely ; fo  that  it 
has  a fort  of  reticulated  furface,  like  bafket-work. 

Cokbeil,  in  Latin  Corbolium,  in  Geography , a town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  Seine  and  Gife,  fituated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  rivers  Seine  and  Juine  or  Effonne,  which  di* 
vidcs  itintotheOldand  New  Town,  in  N.  lat.  48°  38',  twen- 
ty-fcurmi!esfouthof  Paris.  It  is  the  chief  place  of  a diftrift, 
and  has  a fub-prefedt  and  a court  of  juftice.  The  inhabitants 
excel  in  calico-printing  and  the  manufacturing  of  glue  ; 
they  have  alfo  very  good  tan-yards.  Between  Effonne  and 
Corbeii  is  a larger  powder-mill.  The  diftridt  has  befides 
feveral  manufactures  of  cotton  and  linen,  a fugar-houfe,  a 
paper-mill ; and  in  the  village  of  Moulin  Galons  there  is  a 
confiderabie  manufactory  of  large  copper  coppers,  kettles, 
and  all  forts  of  tinned  copper  kitchen  utenfils.  The  popu- 
lation of  Corbeii  itfelf  is  3200  $ that  of  the  canton,  which 
contains  26  communes  upon  a territorial  extent  of  225  ki» 
liometres,  is  14,807.  The  diitridt  comprifes  four  cahtqns, 
containing  together  56,567  inhabitants  upon  697  kiliome- 
tres  and  a half.  Corbeii  wae  formerly  a county. 

C0RBE1LLES,  Fr.  Bafkets  about  eighteen  incheshigh, 
eighteen  inches  wide  at  top,  and  only  about  nine  or  ten 
inches  wide  at  bottom,  in  order  to  iurnifh  loop-holes  or 
¥01..  IX. 
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openings  for  men  Handing  behind  the  parapet  or  work,  they 
are  placed  on,  to  fire  through  without  being  fcen  by  the 
enemy.  They  may  be  ufed  either  by  the  beiieged,  or  the 
befiegers,  on  the  parapet  of  the  body  of  a place,  or  of  any 
of  its  out-works,  and  on  all  kinds  of  retrenchments,  whe- 
ther they  be  lines  of  circumv;  llation  or  countervallation,  of 
approach  or  counter-approach,  &c. 

Corbeilles,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Loiret,  and  diftrift  of  Montargis ; 
eight  miles  N.  W.  of  Montargis. 

CORBEL,  in  Architecture . the  reprefentation  of  a bafket, 
fometimes  feen  on  the  heads  o^  caryatides. 

The  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  vafe,  or  tambour,  of  the 
Corinthian  column ; fo  calle  1 from  its  refemblance  to  a 
bafket,  or  becaufe  it  was  fill  formed  on  the  model  of  a 
bafket. 

Corbel,  or  Corbil,  is  alfo  ufed,  in  Building,  for  a fhort 
piece  of  timber  placed  in  a wall,  with  its  end  flicking  ouS 
fix  or  eight  inches,  as  occafion  ferves,  in  manner  of  a 
fhouldering-piece.  The  under-part  of  the  end,  thus 
flicking  out,  is  fometimes  cut  into  the  form  of  a boultin  ; 
fometimes  of  an  ogee,  and  fometimes  cf  a face,  &c.  ac- 
cording to  the  workman’s  fancy  ; the  upper-file  being  plaia 
and  flat. 

Thefe  corbels  are  ufually  placed  for  flrength  immediately 
under  the  femi-girders  of  a platform,  and  fometimes  under 
the  ends  of  chamber-beams  ; in  which  latter  cafe  they  are 
commonly  placed  a foot  or  two  below  the  beam,  and  have  a 
piece  of  timber  Handing  upright  clofe  to  the  wall  from  the 
corbel  to  the  beam. 

Corbel  is  alfo  ufed  by  fome  architefls  for  a niche,  or 
hollow,  left  in  walls  for  images,  figures,  or  ftatues  to 
Hand  in. 

C0RBEL1N,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Ifere,  and  diftridl  of  La  Tour-du-Pin ; 
30  miles  E.S.E.  of  Lyons, 

CORBENY,  or  St.  Marcoul,  a fmall  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Affne,  with  a priory  of  Benedic- 
tines, where  the  kings  of  France  ufed  to  pray  for  nine 
days,  after  having  been  anointed  at  Rheims. 

CORBERA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Va» 
lencia  ; 20  miles  S.  of  Valencia. 

CORBETT,  in  Architecture,  is  ufed  by  fome,  as  Harris, 
in  his  Lexicon,  for  corbel. 

CORBEUNTOS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of 
Afia,  in  Galatia,  afiigned  hy  Ptolemy  to  the  Tedlofages. 

CORBIA,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Sardinia,  fituated  25 
miles  from  Bos,  according  to  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine. 

CORBIANA,  or  Corbie na,  a province  of  Afia,  be. 
tween  Hyrcania  and  Badlriana,  according  to  Strabo,  who 
fays  that  it  was  in  the  country  of  the  Elymteani. 

CORBIE,  in  Latin  Corbc'ta,  a fmall  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Somme,  on  "the  Somme,  in  N.  lat. 
49°  54*  32">  one  hundred  miles  north  of  Paris  ; it  is  the 
chief  place  and  canton  in  the  diftridl  of  Amiens,  and  has 
1913  inhabitants.  The  whole  canton  contains  14,626  in- 
habitants difperfed  in  24  communes  upon  an  extent  of  172 
kiliometres  and  a half.  . . 

CORBIENA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  ( Khorrem  abad) 
a place  of  Afia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Gyndes,  S.S.W.  of 
Ecbatana  and  N.N.W.  of  Sufa. 

CGRBIERES,  in  Geography , a town  of  Swifferland, 
and  chief  place  of  a bailiwick,  in  the  canton  of  Friburg  j 
10  miles  fouth  of  Fnburg. 

Corbieres,  a valley  of  France  near  the  Pyrenees,  cele- 
brated on  account  of  ji  vidlory  which  Charles  Martel  ob- 
tained over  the  Sara'cejaa!  'j 
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COR.BIGNY,  or  St.  Leonard,  in  Latin  Corbiniacum, 
a fmall  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Nievre, 
chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  didridt  of  Clamecy,  has  23 15 , 
and  the  whole  canton  11.221  inhabitants.  1 he  territorial 
extent  of  the  latter  is  307  kiliomctres  and  a half.  It  is 
compofed  of  1 5 communes. 

CORBILO,  in  Ancient  Geography,  ( Coetlon)  a port  of 
Gau!,  upon  the  Loire.  M.  D’Anvilie  places  it  at  a little 
didance  from  Condivicnum  or  Nantes  to  the  well. 

CGRBIO,  a town  of  Spain  belonging  to  the  Sueffitani. 
— Alfo,  a town  of  Latium,  whofe  fituation  is  unknown. 

CORBIVEAU,  from  Corleau,  a raven,  in  Ornithology, 
an  African  bird,  defcribcd  by  M.  F.  le  Vaillant,  in  his 
“ Hiftoire  Naturelle  des  Oifeaux  d’Afrique,  &c.”  This 
bird  is  limilar  to  the  raven  in  the  lhape  of  his  body,  his 
feet,  and  his  claws ; his  middle  claw  is  united  as  far  as  the 
fird  articulation,  by  a membrane,  to  the  inner  one  ; and 
the  feathers  on  the  lower  part  of  his  beak  are  turned  up- 
wards, and  cover  his  nodrils  ; but  he  is  unlike  the  raven  in 
his  back,  in  the  length  of  his  wings,  and  in  his  graduated 
(etage)  tail.  He  appears,  fays  the  writer,  to  occupy  in 
part  the  interval  between  the  genus  of  the  ravens  and  that 
of  the  vultures  ; though  he  refembleslhe  former  in  a greater 
degree  than  the  latter.  He  is  fimilar  to  the  African  vulture 
in  the  fize  of  his  wings,  which  when  fpread  are  three  inches 
longer  than  his  tail;  in  his  graduated  tail,  in  the  form  of  his 
beak,  which  is  compreffed  fide-ways,  convex  above,  crook- 
ed and  rounded.  Thefe  particulars  diftinguifh  the  corbiveau 
from  all  the  fpecies  of  ravens  hitherto  deferibed  ; and  this 
bird  may  be  always  afeertained  by  the  white  patch  on  the 
nape  of  his  neck,  which  drongly  cont'rads  with  the  gloffy 
black  that  conftitutes  the  red  of  his  plumage  ; except  a 
white  mark  which  feparates  the  Tides  of  this  white  patch 
on  the  back  of  his  neck,  and  encircles  the  neck.  This  bird 
has  fome  refemblance,  in  point  of  form,  to  birds  of  prey ; 
and  his  manners  and  mode  of  life  confirm  the  refemblance. 
Ca  rrion  conflstutes  the  chief  part  of  his  food  ; and  thefe 
birds  frequently  affemble  in  large  and  noify  crowds.  The 
appetite  for  fledi  and  blood  leads  him  to  kill  iambs  and  young 
antelopes,  and  to  purfue  even  the  largcfl  quadrupeds.  He 
f.ies  with  great  ifrength,  and  raifes  himfelf  to  a great 
height  by  his  long  wings.  He  conftrudts  his  ned,  in 
October,  amidd  the  trees ; and  lavs  four  eggs  green- 
2in,  fpotted  with  brown.  The  corbiveau  is  not  a bird 
of  palfage,  but  continues  the  whole  year  in  the  country 
•where  he  was  bom.  The  female  is  lefs  than  the  male,  and 
the  black  lefs  gloffy. 

CORBRENAS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Afia, 
placed  by  Polybius  in  the  vallies  of  Media,  with  the  Cof- 
fseans  and  other  barbarous  nations. 

COR.  BRIDGE,  in  Geography,  a place  of  England  in  Nor- 
thumberland formerly  a borough,  which  fent  members  to  parlia- 
ment. . In  1 296  it  was  burned  by  the  Scots,  and  in  1311  luffer- 
ed  feverely  from  the  fame  invaders  ; 4 miles  eaft  of  Hexham. 

CORBULO,  Cn.  Domitius,  in  Biography,  a didin- 
guifhed  commander  under  fome  of  the  Roman  emperors. 
By  Tiberius,  he  was  made  fuperintendant  of  the  highways 
in  Italy.  His  conduit  in  this  fituation  was  queftioned  by 
fucceeding  fovereigns.  In  the  year  47,  he  engaged  in  mi- 
litary frrvice,  and  had  the  command  of  an  army  in  Lower 
Germany,  among  whom  he  maintained,  though  at  the  ex- 
pence of  his  humanity,  the  moil  exatt  difeipline.  In  this 
commiffion  he  was  eminently  fuccefsful  over  the  enemies  of 
tiie  empire.  By  Nero,  in  54,  he  was  fent  into  Armenia, 
wuich  was  invaded  by  the  Parthians.  He  employed  all  his 
efforts  in  refloring  the  difeipline  of  the  legions  which  had 
been  enervated  by  the  luxury  of.  Syria,  A jnaxim  by  which 


his  conduit  was  governed,  was,  “ that  an  enemy  might  L« 
conquered  with  a pick-axe,’’  referring  to  the  labours  of 
entrenchment  and  fortification,  for  which  the  Roman  ar- 
mies were  fo  much  diftinguifhed.  No  feverity,  either  of 
feafon  or  climate,  prevented  him  from  keeping  his  troops 
in  the  field  ; and  in  fullering,  as  well  as  in  exertion,  he  was 
an  example  to  his  men,  going  conftantly  in  their  clothing, 
and  with  his  head  bare.  He  never  pardoned  a deferter  who 
was  apprehended.  Flis  various  fucceffes  were  important  to 
the  government  under  which  he  was  employed,  and  will  be 
related  under  the  article  Rome.  After  he  had  forced  the 
Parthians  to  an  accommodation,  he  became,  on  account  of 
the  glory  attached  to  his  military  reputation,  an  objedt  of 
fufpicion  and  jealoufy  with  Nero,  who  refolved  upon  his 
death.  He  accordingly  fummoned  him  to  his  prefence  by 
a letter  filled  with  the  mofl  flattering  exprefiions  of  regard. 
The  brave  foldier  fcorned  to  fufpedt  the  integrity  and  ho- 
nour of  iiis  infamous  fovereign.  He  prepared  to  attend  the 
court,  but  no  fooner  had  he  reached  the  port  of  Corinth, 
than  he  met  an  order  to  die.  Refltdfing  for  a moment 
upon  his  own  want  of  prudence  and  forelight,  he  exclaim- 
ed, “ I have  merited  my  fate  by  tru fling  to  the  profeffions 
of  the  monfter,”  and  inflantly  plunged  his  fword  through 
his  body.  This  was  in  the  year  6 7.  He  left  behind  him 
memoirs  of  the  feveral  wars  in  which  he  had  been  engaged. 

CORBUT,  Charles  and  Philip,  two  draftfmen 
and  mezzotinto  ferapers  of  London,  by  whom  we  have 
feveral  portraits  from  different  matters,  as  well  as  other 
prints  from  Vandyke,  Ramfey,  Titian,  Oltade,  Renolds, 
Wilfon,  & c.  Charles  Corbut,  who  was  the  elder,  flou- 
rifhed  about  the  year  1760.  Heinecken.  Strutt. 

CORCANG,  or  Aljorjaniyah,  in  Geography , a town 
of  Afia,  on  the  river  Gibon. 

CORCAS,oi'Grand  CoRCAs,an  iflandalmod  in  the  form 
of  a crefcent,  N.  of  St.  Domingo,  in  the  windward  paffage, 
about  feven  leagues  W.  of  Turk’s  ifland,  and  about  twenty 
E.  of  Little  Inagua,  or  Heneagua.  N.  lat.  210  53'.  W. 
long.  70°  55'. 

CORCELET,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  that  part  of  the  fly 
clafs  which  is  analogous  in  its  fituation  to  the  breail  in  other 
animals.  Many  have  called  it  the  bread  in  thefe  alfo,  but 
improperly  ; becaufe  the  bread  of  other  animals  is  the  place 
of  the  lungs  and  trachea  ; but  thefe  organs  are  in  the  fiy 
clafs  didributed  through  the  whole  body.  The  wings  are 
affixed  to  this  part  of  the  fly  clafs ; and  there  are  fome  dif- 
tindlions  of  great  confequence,  in  regard  to  the  arrangement 
and  didribution  of  thole  animals  into  genera.  Reaumur’s 
Hid.  Infeft.  tom.  iv.  p.  126. 

CORCELLE,  in  Geography,  a river  of  France,  which 
runs  into  the  Arroux  near  Autun. 

CORCHORUS,  in  Botany,  a name  given  by  the  ancients 
to  one  or  more  of  their  mod  common  pot-herbs.  Linn.  gen. 
673.  Schreb.  917.  Willd.  1032.  Tourn.  Cl.  6.  gen.  9. 
Gsert.  391.  Juff.  290.  Vent.  3.  20 7.  (Corete.  Encyc.) 
Clafs  and  order,  polyandria  monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Columrn - 
fera,  Linn.  Tiliacece,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  five-leaved  ; leaves  linear-lan- 
ceolate, acute,  eredt,  deciduous.  Cor.  Petals  five,  ob- 
long, obtufe,  narrowed  towards  the  bafe,  ereef,  the  length 
of  the  calyx.  S/am.  Filaments  numerous,  capillary,  ffiort- 
er  than  the  corolla ; anthers  fmall.  Fiji.  Germ  fuperior, 
furrowed;  dyle  thick,  very  fhort-,  dyles  fimple  or  bifid. 
Peric.  Capfule  from  two  to  fix-celled,  from  two  to  fix-valved. 
Seeds  numerous,  angular. 

Eff.  Ch.  Corolla  five-petalled.  Calyx  five-leaved,  decidu- 
ous.  Capfule  from  two  to  fix-celled,  from  two  to  fix-valved. 

Sp.  1.  C,  oliterius,  Bridly-leaved  corchor*3,  or  com- 
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Mon  Jews’  mallow.  Linn.  Sp.  PL  2,  Mart.  1.  Lam.  1. 
Willd.  1.  Comm.  Hart.  tab.  12.  Lam.  I!!.  PI.  478.  fig.  1. 
Greft.  tab.  64.  fig.  2.  (C.  Plinii ; Bauh.  Pin.  317*  Lob. 

ic.  505.  Melochia  ; Alp.  Egypt.  45 . tab.  30.)  f<  Cap- 
fules oblong,  ventricofe  ; ioweft  ferratures  of  the  leaves  brif- 
tle-fhaped,” Root  annual.  Stem  about  two  feet  high,  cy- 
lindrical, fmooth,  evei>-furfaced,  a little  branched.  Leaves 
alternate, fome  fpear-(haped,fome  oval,  fome  almoft  heart-flrap- 
ed,  ferrated,  with  abrjftle-fhaped  reflexid  appendage  on  each 
fide  at  the  bafe,  on  long  flender  petioles  ; ftipules  Ample, 
red  at  the  bafe.  Flowers  fmall,  reddifh-yellow  ; peduncles 
a line  and  half  long  ; braftes  three,  awl-fhaped.  Capfules 
oblong,  fomewhat  cylindrical  or  fpindL-fhaped,  two  inches 
long,  obfoletely  pentagonal,  attenuated  into  a beak  at  the 
tip,  five-celled,  five-valved ; cells  divided  by  incompleat 
tranfverfe  partitions.  Seeds  numerous,  nearly  pyramidal, 
dark  brown,  fixed  in  a double  longitudinal  row  to  the  cen- 
tral margin  of  the  partitions.  A native  of  Ada,  Africa, 
and  America  ; cultivated  as  a pot-herb  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and 
other  parts  of  th'e  Eaft,  particularly  by  the  Jews.  It  is 
faid  to  poffefs  fome  medicinal  qualities,  and  to  be  ufeful  as 
an  emollient,  a fweetener,  and  a peftoral.  2.  C.  triloculans. 
Linn.  Mant.  77.  Mart.  2.  Lam.  2.  Willd.  2,  Jacq. 
Hort.  173.  (C.  xftuans ; Forfk.  Defc.  101.)  “ Capfules  tri- 
quetrous, three-celled,  three-valved  ; angles  bifid,  icabrous; 
leaves  oblong ; lowed;  ferratures  briftle-fhaped.”  Root  an- 
nual. Stems  a foot  high,  ere<ft,  cylindrical,  even-furfaced, 
green.  Leaves  alternate,  pedaled,  undulate-ferrated ; fti- 
pules briftle-fhaped,  fmall.  Flowers  yellow ; peduncles 
nearly  oppofite  to  the  leaves,  (hort,  two-flowered ; calyxes 
angular ; petals  narrow.  Capfules  linear,  triangularly  prifm- 
fhaped,  channelled  at  each  angle,  fcabrous,  cbtufe  and 
Ample  at  the  tip.  A native  of  Arabia.  3.  C.  tridens.  Linn. 
Mant.  565.  Mart.  3.  Lam.  3.  (C.  Americanus  angufto 
barbato  folio;  Pluk.  Phyt.  tab.  127.  fig.  4.)  /?.  trilocu- 

iaris  ; Burm.  ind.  123.  tab.  37.  fig,  2.  “ Capfules  linear, 

nearly  cylindrical,  fcabrous ; lowed  ferratures  of  the  leaves 
briftle-fhaped.”  Stem  even-furfaced,  green.  Leaves  lanceo- 
late, marked  with  lines,  undulate-ferrated.  Capfules  termi- 
nated by  the  three,  much  diverging,  bifid  flyles.  La  Marck 
received  from  Sonnerat  an  Eaft  Indian  fpecimen,  which 
feems  to  be  C.  trilocularis  of  Burman,  and  to  be  fomewhat 
different  from  Plukenet’s  plant.  Its  leaves  are  linear-lan- 
ceolate, toothed,  on  (hort  petioles ; its  capfules  grow  two 
or  three  together,  on  very  fhort  peduncles,  and  are  termi- 
nated by  three  diverging  points,  which  do  not  appear  bifid. 
4.  C.  afluans.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  3.  Mart.  4.  Lam.  4.  Willd. 
4.  Gaert.  tab.  64.  Lam.  111.  PI.  478.  fig.  2.  Jacq.  Hort. 
2.  tab.  85.  (C.  americana  carpini  folio,  fruftu  longiore  ; 

Tourn.  259.  Triumfetta  fubvillofa  ; Brown.  Jam.  232.  tab. 
25.  fig.  1.)  “ Capfules  oblong,  three-celled,  three-valved, 

fix-furrowed,  fix-cufpidate  ; leaves  heart-fhaped  ; lowed  fer- 
•ratures  briftle-fhaped,”  Root  perennial.  Stem  about  a foot 
high,  cylindrical,  purplifh,  with  divaricating  branches. 
Leaves  petioled,  oval-heart-fhaped  or  oblong,  edged  with 
fharp  teeth,  the  two  lowed;  fometime?,  but  not  always,  ex- 
tended into  a long  awl-fhaped  appendage.  Flowers  yellow, 
•fmall,  lateral,  two  together,  on  (hort  petioles.  Capfules  ter- 
minated by  three  widely  divaricated  bifid  beaks ; valves  mark- 
ed on  the  infide  with  obfolete  tranfverfe  wrinkles,  inftead  of 
partitions ; furnifhed  with  a double,  crenulate,  and  fome- 
what undulated  dorfal  wing.  A native  of  the  Weft  Indies. 
5<C . acutangulus . Lam. 3.  Willd. 5.  (Lyfimachia;  Pluk. Phyt. 
tab.  44.  fig.  1.)  “ Capfules  prifmatic-wedge-fhaped,  acutely 
angular,  three-toothed ; leaves  egg-fhaped,  fometimes  with 
a (ingle  briftle  at  the  bafe;  petioles  hifpid,”  Root  perennial. 
Stem  about  a foot  high,  cylindrical,  rather  flender,  hifpid, 


branched.  Leaves  alternate,  on  long  petioles ; ftipules  five 
or  fix  lines  long,  narrow,  briftle-fhaped.  Flowers  yellow, 
fmall,  lateral,  in  pairs,  on  fhort  peduncles  ; petals  oblong, 
rather  narrow  ; braftes  three,  briftle-fhaped,  often  lsnger 
than  the  flower.  Capfules  fcarcely  an  inch  long,  narrowed 
towards  the  bafe,  pentangular,  two  of  the  angles  more  acute 
and  more  prominent  than  the  others,  terminated  by  three 
bifid  beaks.  A native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  6.  C.  capfularls. 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  4.  Mart.  5.  Lam.  6.  Willd.  7.  Gsert. 
tab.  179.  fig- <5,  Lam.  111.  PL  478.  fig.  3.  (Alcea  fine 
corchorus;  Pink.  aim.  18.  tab.  25^-  fig- 4*  Gsenia  fativa ; 
Rumph.  amb.  5.  212.  tab.  78.  fig.  t.)  “ Capfules  round- 

ifh,  depreffed,  wrinkled ; Ioweft  ferratures  of  the  leaves 
briftle-fhaped.”  Root  annual.  Stem  five  or  fix  feet  high, 
eredt,  cylindrical,  fmooth,  branched.  Leaves  five  Or  fix 
inches  long,  petioled,  oval-lanceolate,  toothed,  thin,  pale 
green  above,  glaucous  underneath.  Flowers  fmall,  lateral, 
fingle  ; calyx-leaves  concave,  incurved,  fhorter  than  the 
corolla;  petals  emarginate.  Capfules  fhort,  ftriated,  wrinkled, 
five-celled,  five-valved,  (impertedlly  ten-celled,  ten-vatved  ; 
five  larger  cells  fertile  ; five  fmaller  barren,  p'aced  between 
the  others  near  the  circumference  of  the  capfuls  ; Grert.) 
A native  of  China  and  the  Eaft  Indies.  A kind  of  hemp 
is  obtained  from  the  macerated  ftems,  which  is  much  ufed 
in  China.  7.  C . fafctcularis . Mart.  J3.  Lam,  7.  Willd. 
6.  Vahl.  fymb.  3.  p.  69.  (Euphrafue  affinis;  Pluk.  amakb. 
85.  tab.  439.  fig.  6.)  “ Capfules  conoid,  woolly,  fafcicled, 
nearly  felfile ; leaves  oblong-elliptical,  petioled,  without 
briftle-fhaped  appendages  at  the  bafe.”  Lam.  Root  peren- 
nial. Stem  one  or  two  feet  high,  flender,  cylindrical,  almoft 
entirely  fmooth,  a'  little  branched.  Leaves  lefs  than  an 
inch  long,  alternate,  toothed;  petioles  fomewhat  villous; 
ftipules  Ample,  narrow-lanceolate.  Flowers  yel.owifh,  fmall, 
almoft  feffile,  lateral,  in  fafcicles  oppofite  to  the  leaves- 
Capfules  five  or  fix  lines  long,  ereft,  three-valved,  tix-celled, 
furrowed.  A native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  8.  C.  hirfutus . 
Linn.  Sp.  PL  6.  Mart.  6.  Lam.  8.  Willd.  10.  Jacq. 
Amer.  165.  Hort.  3.  57.  Pift.  81.  tab.  1 5 7*  (Guazpma ; 
Plum.  gen.  36.  Burm.  amer.  tab.  104.)  “ Capfules  round- 

ifh,  woolly;  leaves  egg-fhaped,  obtufe,  tomentous,  equally 
ferrated.”  Linn.  “ Leaves  elliptical,  tomentous,  crenate  ; 
capfules  ovate-oblong,  downy,  umbelled.”  Lam.  A fhvub 
three  feet  high,  or  more ; branches  alternate,  cylindrical, 
cloathed  with  a whitifh  cottony  down.  Leaves  alternate, 
petioled,  near  two  inches  long,  and  one  broad.  Flowers 
yellow;  common  peduncles  oppofite  to  the  leaves,  the  length 
of  the  petioles,  folitary,  cottony,  fupporting  five  or  fix  pe- 
dicelled  flowers ; calyx  cottony  on  the  outfide  ; petals 
fcarcely  the  length  of  the  calyx.  Capfules  a little  incurved, 
very  woolly,  obtufe,  two-celled.  A native  of  South  Ame- 
rica. 9.  C.  tomentofus.  Thunb.  FI.  Jap.  228.  “ Cap- 

fules oblong,  woolly  ; leaves  tomentous.”  Thunb.  Stem 
fhrubby,  cylindrical,  erett,  two  feet  high,  and  more; 
fmooth,  purple,  branched  ; branches  alternate  ; at  the  bot- 
tom purple  and  fmooth  ; at  the  top  tomentous,  ereft, 
wand- like;  branchlets  filiform,  fpreading,  tomentous.  Leaves 
alternate,  petioled,  nerved,  fpreading ; petiole  very  fhort, 
tomentous.  Flowers  orange-coloured,  axillary  and  termi- 
nal, generally  folitary.  Capfules  cylindrical,  woolly.  A 
native  of  Japan.  La  Marck  afferts  that  it  is  diftinft  from 
the  preceding.  10.  C.  hirtus.  Linn.  Sp.  Pi.  5-  Mart.  8. 
Lam.  9.  Willd.  13.  Jacq.  Hort.  3.  tab.  58.  (C.  foli® 
u!mi  major  ; Plum.  Sp.  7.  Burm.  Amer.  tab.  103.  fig.  2.) 
“ Capfules  oblong,  hairy  ; fern  hairy;  leaves  oblong,  equally 
ferrated.”  Root  annual.  Stem  about  two  feet  high,  cy- 
lindrical, rather  flender,  branched.  Leaves  alternate,  un- 
equal at  the  bafe,  on  fhort  hifpid  petioles ; ftipules  narrow, 
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very  hifpid.  Flowers  yellow ; peduncles  and  calyces  hif- 
pid  ; petals  oblong,  fhorter  than  the  calyx,  obtufe,  narrow- 
ed a little  towards  the  bale  ; ftamens  yellow,  the  length  of 
the  petals  ; germ  oblong,  columnar,  hifpid,  with  whit  1 ill 
hairs  direfted  upwards;  ftyle  filiform,  the  length  of  the  Ha- 
mens  ; ftigmas  two,  not  fpreading.  Capfule  near  an  inch 
long,  two-furrowed,  two-valved.  Seeds  fmall,  blacit.  A 
native  of  the  Welt  Indies,  and  South  America,  n.  C.fi- 
liquojiis . Lmn.  Sp.  PI.  I.  Mart.  9-  Lam.  10.  "Willd. 
J4.  Jaeq.  Hort.  3.  tab.  59.  (C.  folio  ulmi  minor;  Plum. 

Sp.  7.  Burm.  Amer.  tab.  103.  fig.  1.  Corchoro  affinis ; 
Sloan.  Jam.  50.  lull.  1.  145.  tab.  94.  fig.  1.  Coreta  foliis 
minoribus;  Brown.  Jam.  147.)  “ Capfules  linear,  compref- 
fed,  two-valved  ; leaves  lanceolate,  equally  ferrated.”  Root 
perennial.  Stem  about  two  feet  high,  alrnoft  woody,  credf, 
flender,  cylindrical,  panicled,  fomewhat  pubefeent.  Leaves 
ftnaller  than  thofe  of  the  preceding  fpecies,  without  awl- 
Ihaped  appendages  at  the  bafe,  on  rather  long  petioles, 
which  are  pubefeent  on  one  fide.  Flowers  yellow,  lateral, 
pedtmcled,  folitary  or  in  pairs ; germs  cloathed  with  (hort 
hairs.  Capfules  nearly  fmooth,  two-valved.  According  to 
Linnseus,  the  fpring  flowers  are  without  petals,  tetrandrous, 
with  a four-leaved  calyx  ; but  thofe  produced  in  autumn, 
correfpond  with  the  generic  character.  A native  of  the 
Weft  Indies.  12.  C.japonicus.  Mart.  7.  Lam.  n.  Willd. 
31.  Thunb.  FI.  Jap.  227.  (Teito,  vulgo  jamma  buki ; 
Kaempf.  amsen.  844.)  “ Capfules  round,  fmooth;  leaves 

doubly  ferrated.”  Stem  Ihrubby,  two  feet  high  or  more, 
fmooth  ; branches  alternate,  filiform,  angular.  Leaves  fe- 
veral  together  from  alternate  buds,  petioled,  alrnoft  heart- 
fhaped,  ovate-acuminate  ; ferratures  aiute,  alrnoft  briftle- 
fhaped,  nerved,  villous,  and  particularly  fo  on  the  nerves 
underneath.  Flowers  yellow  or  orange-coloured,  terminal, 
folitary,  on  {hart  peduncles.  A native  of  Japan,  where  it 
is  cultivated  on  account  of  its  beauty.  There  is  a variety 
with  double  flowers.  13.  C.  tetragonus.  Mil.  Mart.  10. 
(C.  flore  flavo  fructu  caryophylloide  ; P!uk.)  “ Capfules 
quadrangular,  reflexed  at  the  points ; leaves  ovate-heart- 
ihaped,  crenate.”  Stem  about  two  feet  high,  with  fmall 
branches.  Flowers  pale  yellow,  very  fmali.  Capfules  fwell- 
ing,  rough,  about  an  inch  long,  flattened  at  the  top.  A 
native  of  both  Indies.  14.  C.  linearis.  Mil.  Mart.  11. 
“ Capfules  linear,  compreffed,  two-valved  ; leaves  lanceolate, 
ferrate  toothed.”  Stem  three  feet  high,  with  weak  branches. 
Leaves  about  three  inches  long,  and  one  broad,  fitting  clofe 
to  the  branches.  Flowers  pale  yellow,  very  fmall,  oppefite 
to  the  leaves,  folitary.  Capfules  two  inches  long,  flat,  two- 
celled.  A native  of  New  Spain,  about  Carthagena.  15. 
C.  bfurcalus.  Mil.  Mart.  12.  “ Capfules  linear,  compref- 

fed, with  two  horns  at  the  points ; leaves  heart-fhaped,  fer- 
rated.”  Stem  between  three  and  four  feet  high,  herbaceous, 
ftrong,  with  upright  branches.  Leaves  on  long  flender  pe- 
tioles, and  between  them  many  fmaller  leaves,  nearly  of  the 
fame  form,  fitting  clofe  to  the  branches.  Flowers  pale  yel- 
low, very  fmall,  lateral,  on  (hort  peduncles.  Capfules  near 
three  inches  long,  flat,  ending  in  two  horns,  two-celled. 
A native  of  Jamaica;  raifed  fr<>m  feeds  fent  to  Miller  by  Dr. 
Houfton.  16.  C .JJexuofus.  Mart.  14.  Willd.  12.  Thunb. 
in  Linn.  Tranf.  2.  335 . “ Leaves  doubly  ferrated,  cufpi- 

date  ; Item  zig-zag.”  Stem  cylindrical,  rendered  fomewhat 
angular  by  the.  decurrent  leaves,  two  feet  high,  eretft,  fmooth. 
I. eaves  two  inches  long,  alternate,  petioled,  obliquely 
heart-fhaped,  villou3,  fpreading.  Flowers  yellow,  terminal. 
I/.  C.  ferratus.  Mart.  15.  Willd,  9.  Thunb.  ibid. 

Leaves  oblong,  ferrated,  cufpidate  ; branches  fmooth.” 
Stem  ereft,  fmooth,  branched;  branches  cylindrical,  purple, 
eredt.  Leaves  two  inches  long,  alternate,  petioled,  fpread- 


ing;  ferratures  large,  briflle-fhaped  at  the  tip,  {lightly  rough 
with  hairs  above,  fmooth  underneath.  18.  C . fcandens. 
Mart.  16.  Willd.  8.  Thuqb.  ibid.  “ Leaves  egg-fhaped, 
briftly-fertated,  oppofite  ; llem  and  branches  zig-zag,  climb- 
ing.” Stem  cylindrical,  branched  ; branches  oppofite,  di- 
varicated. Leaves  oppofite,  on  (hort  petioles,  rounded  at 
the  bafe,  acuminate,  an  inch  long.  Flowers  yellow,  ter- 
minal, folitary.  The  laft  three  fpecies  are  natives  of  Ja- 
pan. 

Propagation  and  Culture. — All  the  fpecies  may  be  raifed 
from  feeds  fown  in  the  fpring  in  a hot-bed,  protedfed  by  a 
glafs  frame.  Soon  after  they  come  up,  they  fhould  be 
tranfplanted  into  a frefh  hot-bed  ; when  they  are  grown 
ftrong,  they  fhould  be  removed  into  feparate  pots  ; and  if 
gradually  enured  to  the  open  air,  they  may  be  fhalten  out 
of  the  pots  in  June,  and  let  in  an  open  border,  where  they 
will  generally  flower  and  ripen  their  feeds.  C.  hirfutus 
muft  be  kept  in  a bark-bed  in  the  ftove  during  winteT, 
Miller. 

CORCIA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Cor- 
fica  ; 14  miles  N.N.W.  of  Corte. 

CORCIEUX,  a fmall  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Vofges,  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dTftridi  of 
Saint  Die,  with  a population  of  1143  individuals  ; that  of 
the  canton  amounts  to  8351,  upon  177A  kiliometres ; and 
the  number  of  its  communes  is  13. 

CORCOBA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  fituated  013 
the  fouth  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Taprobana,  according  to 
Ptolemy. 

CORCOMA,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Mauritania  Casfari- 
enfis,  between  Carepula  and  Lagrutum.  Ptolemy. 

CORCONIANA  Mansie,  a place  of  Sicily,  on  the 
route  from  Catana  to  Agrigentum,  according  to  the  Itine- 
rary of  Antonine. 

CORCORAS,  a river  of  Pannonia,  which,  according  to 
Strabo,  pafled  before  Naupontus,  and  dilcharged  itfelf  into 
the  Savus. 

CORCULUM,  in  Vegetable  Phyfiology,  is  a term  ufed 
by  Linnasus,  after  Ccefaipinus,  for  the  heart,  or  more  pro- 
perly  embryo,  of  a feed  ; alluding  to  its  fliape,  which,  in 
the  walnut,  and  many  other  feeds,  refemblcs  the  animal 
heart  in  miniature.  It  is  the  moil  important  and  even  ef- 
fential  part  of  a perfect  feed,  to  which  all  the  reft  are  fub- 
fervient,  being  the  point  whence  the  future  plant  originates. 
In  unimpregnated  feeds  it  is  deficient,  or  rather  abortive  ; 
in  fertile  ones  it  is  clofely  conne&ed  with  the  cotyledons, 
on  which  it  depends  for  the  firft  fuppiies  of  nutriment,  and 
other  exciting  caufes  of  its  evolution.  The  corculum  con- 
fifts  of  two  parts  : the  roftellum,  or  radicle,  which,  by  an 
unerring  law  of  nature,  defeends  in  order  to  become  the 
root ; and  the  plumula,  or  feather,  v/hich  as  regularly  af- 
cends,  and  becomes  the  item  and  leaves.  Dr.  Darwin  in- 
genioufly  accounts  for  this  diverfity  of  dire&ion  in  thefe  two 
parts,  from  the  former  being  ft  mulated  by  moifture,  the 
latter  by  air  ; and  prefumes  that  ieach  extends  itfelf  accord- 
ingly where  its  vitality  is  moll  excited.  Other  philofophers 
have  explained  the  fame  phenomenon,  far  lefs  happily,  on 
mechanical  principles.  See  Cotyledon  and  Embryo.  S. 

CORCULUS,  the  little  heart,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a name 
given  by  authors  to  a fmall  fpecies  of  cordforrn'is , or  hearU 
Jbeil,  of  a role  colour. 

CORCURA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Afia,  in 
Affyria.  Ptolemy. 

CORCYRA,  ( Corfu , ) one  of  the  Greek  iflands,  fitu- 
ated in  the  Ionian  fea,  and  called,  in  mere  ancient  times, 
Drapane,  Scheria,  a'nd  Phaeaeia.  It  is  faid  to  have  taken 
its  jiame  from  that  of  a nymph,  whom  Neptune  ravifhed  in 
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this  ifland.  It  is  about  45  miles  in  length,  22  in  breadth, 
and  210  in  compafs.  It  was  famous  for  the  delightful  gar- 
dens of  king  Alcinous,  who  courteoufly  entertained  Ulyfl'es 
after  his  fhipwreck.  The  fouthern  parts  of  the  ifland  are 
barren,  mountainous,  and  ill  provided  with  water ; but  the 
northern  coaft  is  very  fertile  in  all  kinds  of  delicious  fruit, 
excellent  wines,  olives,  grain,  &c.  ; whence  Homer  has  de- 
nominated it  the  fruitful  Scheria.  It  had  anciently  two 
cities  of  no  Imall  note,  viz.  Corcyra  and  Calliope : the 
former  was  the  metropolis  of  the  ifland,  and  once  very  power- 
ful, as  appears  from  Thucydides,  and  others  ; the  latter  is 
commended  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  as  a wealthy  and  well- 
built  city,  but  Cicero  calls  it  only  a haven. 

This  ifland  is  faid  to  have  been  firft  inhabited  by  the 
Pinnaces,  whence  it  was  called  Phasacia ; but  afterwards  the 
Corinthians  lent  hither  a numerous  colony,  B.C.  756.  The 
Corcyrians  were,  for  fome  time,  mafters  of  the  fea.  Their 
government  was  firft  monarchical  ; but  afterwards  they 
formed  themfelves  into  a republic,  and  made  a very  confi- 
derable  figure  in  the  flourilhing  times  of  Greece.  Hero- 
dotus informs  us  (lib.  vii.  cap.  168.)  that  they  were  very 
powerful  by  land  ; but  he  much  blames  them  for  their  de- 
ceitful conduit,  with  refpedt  to  the  afiiftance  they  promifed 
the  Greeks  ngainft  Xerxes  : for,  being  invited  by  the 
Athenian  ,and  Lacedaemonian  ambaffadors  to  join  them  in 
the  common  caufe,  they  readily  engaged  to  fend  powerful 
fuccours,  alluring  them  that  they  would  not  negleit  the 
fafety  of  Greece  in  fo  imminent  a danger;  being  well  ap- 
prized, that  if  the  enemy  prevailed,  they  would  foon  be  re- 
duced to  the  condition  of  Haves.  The  ambaffadors  de- 
parted ; and  the  Corcyrians,  fitting  out  a fquadron  of  60 
lhips,  failed  to  the  coaft  of  Peloponnefus,  and  having  an- 
chored about  Pylos  and  Tenarus,  waited  in  that  Ration  to 
fee  the  event  of  the  war,  being  refolved  to  join  the  victorious 
party.  When  they  heard  that  the  Perfians  were  defeated  at 
Salamis,  they  left  their  Ration,  and  joined  the  reft  of  the 
Greeks,  pretending  that  they  had  been  prevented  by  the 
Etefian  winds  from  doubling  the  cape  of  Malxa,  and  being 
prefent  at  the  battle.  The  Corcyrians  fubmitted  to  Alex- 
ander, and  remained  lubjeft  to  the  kings  of  Macedon,  till 
they  were  delivered  by  the  Romans,  in  the  reign  of  Perfes  ; 
from  which  time  they  enjoyed  their  liberty,  till  the  reign  of 
Vefpafian,  when  they  underwent  the  common  fate  of  the 
other  Greek  iflands  and  ftates  both  in  Europe  and  Alia. 
The  Corcyrian  feditions  were  proverbial  even  among  the 
Greeks.  See  Corfu. 

Corcyra  Melana,  or  Nigra,  fo  called  to  diftinguifh  it 
from  the  former,  an  ifland  in  the  Adriatic  fea,  on  the  coaft 
of  lllyricum.  The  Cnidians  built  a town  on  this  ifland. 
In  the  war  of  lllyricum,  B.  C.  229,  the  Romans,  under 
the  confullhip  of  L,  Poftumius  Alberius  II.  and  Cn.  Fulvius 
Centimalus,  landed  in  the  ifland,  and  the  Corcyrians  delivered 
up  the  garrifon  of  the  Illyrians,  who  had  taken  poffeflion  of 
it  under  the  command  of  Demetrius  of  Pharos ; and  the 
whole  ifland  fubmitted,  conceiving  that  this  was  the  only 
method  of  fecuring  themfelves  for  ever  from  the  infults  of 
the  Illyrians.  Upon  the  conclufion  of  peace,  it  was  agreed, 
that  Corcyra,  as  well  as  fome  other  places,  fhould  continue 
in  the  pofielfion  of  the  Romans.  This  ifland  is  now  called 
Cur  foil. 

CORCYRIS,  a town  of  Egypt.  Steph.  Byz. 

CQR.CZYCZ,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the 
palatinate  of  Volhynia;  46  miles  N.  of  Conftantinovv. 

CORCZYN,  or  Kortschin,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the 
palatinate  of  Sandomirz.  on  the  Villula  ; 48  miles  W.S.W. 
of  Sando  mirz, 


CORD,  or  Chord,  an  affemblage  of  feveral  threads  of 
hemp,  cabled  or  twilled  together  by  means  of  a wheel. 

The  word  comes  from  which  properly  iignifies  an 

inteftine,  or  gut,  whereof  cords  may  be  made. 

Cord  of  St.  Francis , a kind  of  rope  adorned  with  knots, 
worn  by  the  brothers  of  the  fraternity  inftituted  in  honour  of 
that  faint. 

Some,  as  the  Cordeliers,  Capuchins,  Minorites,  and  Re- 
colets,  wear  it  white;  others,  as  the  Pique-puces,  black. 
Its  defign  is  to  commemorate  the  bonds  wherewith  Jefua 
Chrift  was  bound. 

Cord,  the  focicty  of  the , includes  a great  number  of  people 
befides  religious.  To  obtain  indulgences,  they  are  only 
obliged  to  fay  five  Paters,  five  Ave  Maries  and  Gloria  Pa- 
tris,  and  to  wear  this  rope,  which  mull  have  been  firil 
bleffed  by  the  fuperiors  of  the  order. 

Cord  of  wood,  a certain  quantity  of  wood  for  burning;, 
fo  called,  becaufe  formerly  meafured  with  a cord. 

It  is  now  meafured,  particularly  in  Worcefterfliire,  where 
the  fame  has  been  regulated  by  ftatute,  between  two  Rakes 
of  wood,  four  feet  high,  and  eight  feet  apart ; and  is  to  be 
four  feet  broad  and  high,  and  eight  feet  long  = 128  cubic 
feet  = 4-74  cubic  yards  = 3.622  fteres  or  cubic  inches  of 
France  = 445.223  cubic  links. 

Cord  wW  is  properly  new  wood;  and  filch  as,  when 
brought  by  water,  comes  aboard  a veffel ; in  oppofuion  to 
that  which  is  floated.  All  burning  wood,  not  exceeding 
eighteen  inches  circumference,  is  deemed  cord-wood. 

Cord,  in  Geometry , Mufic,  &c.  See  Chord,  and 
String. 

Cord,  Magical,  an  inftrument  in  great  ufe  among  the 
Laplanders,  and  fuppofed  to  be  of  great  virtues  among 
them.  It*is  a cord  or  rope,  with  three  knots  tied  in  it. 
They  ufe  many  magical  rites  and  ceremonies  in  the  preparing 
and  tying  of  this  cord  ; and  when  thus  prepared,  it  is-fuppofed 
to  have  power  over  the  winds;  and  they  will  fell,  by  means 
of  it,  a good  wind,  or  at  leaft  a promife  of  one,  to  a fhip 
If  they  untie  only  one  of  thefe  knots,  a moderate  gale  is  to 
iucceed  ; if  two,  it  is  to  be  much  ftronger;  and  if  three, 
there  is  to  be  a ftorm. 

Cord,  Umbilical.  See  Umbilicalis  funiculus . 

Cord  -Wood,  in  Rural  Economy,  a term  applied  to  the 
fmall  forts  of  broken-up  or  other  wood,  which  was  formerly 
fold  by  the  cord. 

CORDA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Albion,  in 
the  country  of  the  SelgovtE.  As  this  place  was  fituated 
farther  to  the  N.W.  than  the  other  towns  of  the  Selgovse, 
it  is  thought  to  have  Rood  on  the  banks  of  Loch-Cure,  out 
of  which  the  river  Neith  fprings. 

CORDAGE,  is  ufed,  in  general,  for  all  forts  of  ropes 
and  cords,  great  and  fmall ; and  more  particularly  for  thofe 
that  are  ufed  in  the  rigging  and  fitting  out  of  fmall  veffels. 
The  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  art  of  preparing  and  manu- 
facturing the  ropes,  &c.  See  Cable.  See  alfo  Rofe, 
and  Rigging. 

The  naval  cordage  of  different  ages  and  nations  has  been 
formed  of  very  different  materials.  Thofe  of  the  earlier  ages 
were  probably  thongs  of  hide  or  leather;  the  ufe  of  which 
was  retained  by  the  Caledonians  in  the  third  century,  and  by 
the  nations  north  of  the  Baltic  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  cen- 
turies. They  are  even  now  ufed  as  ropes  in  the  wettern  ifles 
of  Scotland.  Thefe  were  fuperfeded  in  the  fouthern  parts 
of  Britain,  and  on  the  continent,  at  an  early  period,  by  iron 
chains.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  in  the  maritime  and 
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commercial  country  of  the  Veneti,  who  were  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  Belgae  of  Britain,  iron  chains  were  ufcd  for 
cables  in  the  days  of  Cjefar.  However,  in  the  more  im- 
proved countries  of  the  fouth,  thongs  of  leather  and  chains 
of  iron  had  long  given  place  to  the  ufe  of  vegetable  threads  ; 
and  the  art  of  combining  them  into  ftrang  cords  was  under- 
ftood  and  praCtifed.  In  this  manner  the  Greeks  ufed  the 
common  rufhes  of  their  country,  and  the  Carthaginians  ap- 
plied to  the  fame  purpofe  the  fpartium  or  broom  of  Spain. 
And  as  all  the  cordage  of  the  Romans  was  formed  of  thefe 
materials,  at  their  laft  defcent  on  our  ifiand,  the  art  of  manu- 
facturing then  would  neceffarily  be  introduced  with  the  Ro- 
man fettlements  among  the  Britons.  Under  the  direction 
©f  the  Roman  artifts,  their  junci,  or  rufhes,  would  be  wrought 
into  cordage.  Accordingly  the  remains  of  old  cables  and 
ropes  are  Hill  diftinguifhed  among  the  Britifh  failors,  by  the 
name  of  “ old  junk.”  Moreover,  the  Roman  fails,  which, 
in  the  days  of  Agricola,  were  compofed  of  flax,  were  after- 
wards made  of  hemp  ; and  our  own  are  therefore  deno- 
minated cannabis,  or  “ canvas,”  by  our  prefent  mariners. 
About  the  fame  period,  the  fame  materials  were  fubflituted 
for  the  junk  of  the  Britifh  cordage  ; for  the  ufe  of  hempen 
ropes  upon  land,  and  of  hempen  nets  for  hunting,  was  very 
common  among  the  Romans  in  the  firft  century.  The  In- 
dians Hill  make  their  cordage  of  the  bark  of  cocoas,  ami 
other  trees,  and  of  fhreds  of  plants.  The  cordage  of  the 
Britiih  navy  is  made  of  the  Riga  or  beH  Peterfburg  break 
hemp,  and  tarred  with  good  Stockholm  or  Rufiia  tar. 

The  cordage  is  laid  to  be  baled,  when,  having  paffed  a 
Hove,  or  other  hot  place,  it  is  drained  of  all  its  moilture. 
White  cordage  is  that  not  yet  pitched.  Cordage  pitched  in 
the  Jlove,  is  that  which  is  paffed  through  hot  pitch  as  it 
comes  out  of  the  Hove.  Each  quintal  of  cordage  may  take 
up  about  twenty  pounds  of  pitch.  The  cordage  is  fome- 
times  pitched  in  the  thread.  For  the  method  of  making 
ropes  and  different  forts  of  cordage,  fee  Rop  z-making. 

By  25  Geo.  III.  c.  56.  no  perfon  fhall  ufe,  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  any  ropes  for  fhipping,  (or  fell  the  fame,) 
hemp  called  fheet  chucking,  halt  clean,  whale  line,  or  other 
topping,  cordilla,  damaged  hemp,  or  any  hemp  from  which 
the  Haple  part  thereof  fhall  have  been  taken  away  by  the 
manufacturer,  on  pain  of  forfeiting,  for  the  manufacturer, 
fuch  rope,  and  treble  the  value  of  it  ; and  for  the  vender, 
not  being  the  manufacturer,  a fum  equal  to  treble  its  value. 
For  the  better  dirt inguifhing  the  quality  of  fuch  ropes,  that 
which  is  inferior  to  clean  Peterfburg  hemp  (hall  be  deemed 
inferior  cordage,  and  marked  accordingly,  by  running  from 
one  end  of  it  to  the  other  threc-tarred  mark  yarns,  fpun  with 
turn  contrary  to  that  of  rope  yarn,  and  alfo  one  like  tarred 
yarn  in  every  other  rope  for  the  ufe  of  fhipping  ; and  the 
maker  fhall  mark  or  write,  on  a tally  to  be  affixed  on  it,  the 
word  “ ftaple,”  or  “ inferior,”  (as  the  cafe  fhall  be,)  and  alfo 
his  name,  figned  by  himfelf  or  his  attorney,  together  with 
the  name  of  the  place  where  manufactured  ; and  in  default 
thereof,  fhall  forfeit  ioj-.  for  every  hundred-weight.  And 
ff  any  fuch  rope-maker  fhall  wilfully  or  knowingly  permit 
his  name  to  be  put  to  any  fuch  ropes,  not  being  of  his  own 
manufacture  ; or  if  the  vender  or  proprietor,  or  any  other 
perfon,  mark  upon  the  tally  the  name  of  any  perfon,  not 
being  the  manufacturer,  he  fhall  forfeit  20/.  And  if  any 
perfon  fhall  make  any  cables  of  any  old  or  worn  Huff,  which 
fhall  contain  above  7 inches  in  compafs,  he  fhall  forfeit  four 
times  its  value.  Foreign-made  cordage,  for  which  no  duties 
have  been  paid,  belonging  to  a (hip  owned  by  any  of  his 
aaajeHy’s  fubjeCts,  refident  in  Great  Britain,  or  the  Britifh 


colonies,  snd  entering  any  port  in  this  kingdom,  fhall  be 
duly  entered  on  oath  at  the  cultomhoufe  (Handing  and 
running  rigging  excepted)  ; and  before  the  (hip  be  cleared 
inwards,  tiie  mailer  final!  pay  the  duties,  on  pain  of  forfeit- 
ing the  cordage,  ar.d  2 os.  for  every  ciut.  of  it.  Upon  the 
imporiation'of  cordage,  tarred  or  untarred,  there  is  a duty- 
payable  of  8/.  6d.  per  ciut  , and  no  drawback  allowed  upon 
exportation  ; and  in  the  port  of  London  there  is  a farther 
fcavage-rate  of  id.  per  ciut.  of  Hi  lbs.  upon  the  importation 
of  cable-ropes  for  cordage. 

As  to  the  ftrengtb  of  ropes,  or  cordage,  M.  Reaumur 
takes  occafion,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy,  to 
confider  the  queHion,  whether  a rope  compofed  of  feveral 
twills,  or  Hrands,  interwoven,  is.gr.  ten,  have  more  ftrength 
to  fultain  a weight,  than  the  ten  twills  would  have  fepa- 
rately,  placed  parallel  over  one  another;  or,  which  is  the 
fame  thing,  whether,  if  each  twiH  be  capable  of  fuitaining 
the  weight  of  a pound,  the  whole  cord  be  able  to  fuflain 
more  than  ten  ? 

On  the  one  hand,  1.  By  virtue  of  the  twiHing,  the  dia- 
meter of  the  rope  is  made  larger  than  are  thofe  of  the  ten 
twills  together;  but  it  is  apparently  by  its  thicknefs  that  a 
rope  fuHains  a weight,  er  refills  a fraClure.  2.  TwiHed 
Hrands  have  not  all,  as  when  parallel,  a vertical  direction 
with  regard  to  the  weight : feveral  of  them,  and  even  the 
greateH  part,  have  oblique  directions,  and  of  confequence 
do  not  bear  all  the  fhare  of  the  burden  they  would  othervvife 
bear.  In  effeCt,  they  are  inclined  planes  that  are  only  preffed 
with  a part  of  the  load. 

Hence  it  would  follow,  that  the  furplus  of  the  ftrength 
of  the  twills  might  be  employed  in  raffing  a larger  weight. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  true,  that,  in  twifting  the  ftrands, 
fome  are  ilretched,  and  others  left  more  loofe  ; and  the  new 
tenffon  given  the  former,  ferves  to  weaken  them,  and  has  of 
itfelf  the  effeCt  of  a weight : thus  they  become  lets  able  to 
fultain  one  fo  large.  Thofe  more  lax,  on  the  contrary, 
evade,  in  fome  meafure,  the  aCtion  of  weight : for  the  ac- 
tion is  diftributed  equally  on  the  ten  luppofed  equal  twills; 
and  if  fome,  by  realon  cf  their  particular  difpofition,  receive 
ltfs  than  their  quota,  the  weight  will  act  more  forcibly  on 
the  reft,  and  will  break  them  firft,  as  being  more  tenfe  ; 
after  which,  it  will  eafily  difpatch  the  reft,  as  not  being  in 
fufficient  number  to  oppofe  it. 

This  is  the  fum  of  what  can  be  urged  for  and  againft  the 
twifting  : to  decide  between  them,  M.  Reaumur  had  re- 
courfe  to  experiment.  The  refult  was,  that,  Contrary  to  all 
expectation,  he  Hill  found  the  twifting  diminifhed  the 
ftrength  of  the  rope : whence  it  is  eafily  inferred,  that  it  di- 
minifhes  it  the  more,  as  the  rope  is  the  thicker.  For  inaf- 
much  as  the  twifting  diminifhes ; the  more  twifting,  the 
more  diminution. 

The  refiftance  or  friCtion  of  cordage  is  very  confiderable ; 
and  by  all  means  to  be  confidered  in  calculating  the  power 
of  machines.  M.  Amontons  obferves,  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  that  a rope  is  fo  much  the  more  diffi- 
cult to  bend,  1.  As  it  is  ftiffer,  and  more  ftretched  by  the 
weight  it  draws.  2.  As  it  is  thicker;  and,  3.  As  it  is  to 
be  more  bent ; i.  e.  as  it  is  to  be  coiled,  for  inftance,  into  a 
fn*3ller  ring. 

The  fame  author  has  thought  of  ways  to  prove,  in  what 
proportion  thefe  different  refinances  increafe : that  arifing 
from  the  ftiffnefs  or  rigidity  occafioned  by  the  weight  which 
draws  the  rope,  increafes  in  proportion  to  the  weight ; and 
that  arifing  from  its  thicknefs,  in  proportion  to  the  diameter  1 
Laftly,  That  arifing  from  the  fmallnefs  of  the  gyres,  or 
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pulleys,  about  which  it  is  to  be  wound,  is  indeed  greater 
for  (mailer  circumferences  than  large  ones,  but  does  not 
increafe  fo  much  as  in  the  proportion  of  thofe  circum- 
ferences. 

On  this  footing,  the  lofs  a machine  fuftains  by  the  cord- 
age, being  dftimated  in  pounds,  becomes,  as  it  were,  a new 
weight,  to  be  added  to  that  which  the  machine  is  to  raife. 
This  augmentation  of  weight  will  render  the  cords  Hill  the 
more  dill;  which  excefs  is  to  be  computed  as  before. 

Thus  we  (hall  have  feveral  fums  (till  decreasing ; which 
are  to  be  added  together,  as  in  the  article  of  friftion  ; and  it 
will  be  furprifmg  to  fee  what  a fum  they  will  amount  to. 
See  Friction. 

Where  ropes  are  ufed  in  a machine,  all  the  refi  (lance  re- 
fulting  from  their  ftiffnefs  is  to  be  put  together  ; and  all 
that  occafioned  by  the  fridlion  ; which  will  make  fo  con- 
fiderable  an  augmentation  to  the  difficulty  of  the  motion, 
that  a power  which  to  raife  a weight  of  3000  pounds,  by 
means  of  a fixed  and  moveable  pulley,  needed  only  1500 
pounds*  mud,  according  to  M.  Amontons,  have  3942 
pounds,  on  account  of  the  fri&ions,  and  the  refiftance  of 
the  cordage. 

Co  rdage,  twice-laid,  is  that  which  is  made  of  cad  rig- 
ging, as  (hrouds,  days,  mooring  and  other  cables,  which, 
if  not  much  worn,  will  make  good  ropes  for  wetting  the 
fides  of  diips,  worming  and  woolding  for  cables,  fpun-yarn 
for  feizing,  worming  (or  large  (lays,  fcizing  for  drops  of 
blocks,  fmall  cable-laid'  ropes  for  warping  (hips,  rat-lines, 
fcaffolding-ropes  for  dock-yards,  &c.  When  the  yarn  of 
this  old  dud  is  overhauled,  a little  thin  tar  (liould  be  poured 
on  it,  which  will  make  it  pliable  and  lie  better.  The  yarn 
Unfit  for  knotting  will  pick  into  oakum  for  caulking. 

CORDATED  Leaf,  in  Botany.  See  Leaf. 

CORD  AX,  in  Antiquity,  a gay  fort  of  dance. 

CORDE,  Maurice  de  la,  in  Biography,  born  at 
Rheims,  where  he  attained  coniiderable  eminence  for  his 
claffical  and  critical  learning,  was  made  doctor  of  the  faculty 
of  medicine,  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1.539.  courfe  of 

?n  harangue,  before  bis  brethren  of  the  faculty,  having  cen- 
fured  with  afperity  the  manners  of  the  Romifh  clergy,  and 
fome  of  then-  ceremonies,  and  fpoken  too  favourably  of  the 
reformed  religion,  he  v.'as  feized  and  thrown  into  prifon. 
This  happened  in  the  year  1 569.  An  edidt  of  pacification 
being  obtained  the  following  year,  he  was  releafed,  and, 
•with  the  red  of  the  Huguenots,  allowed  openly  to  profefs 
his  religion.  He  was  aifo  permitted  to  pradlife  medicine  ; 
but  the  College,  who  were  firm  in  the  Catholic  religion, 
took  from  him  the  place  of  reader  or  lecturer.  De  la  Corde 
was  one  of  the  few  Huguenots  who  efcaped  the  maffacre, 
which  took  place  on  the  eve  of  St.  Bartholomew,  in  the 
year  1572  ; and  in  1574,  he  obtained  an  order  from  parlia- 
ment, reindating  him  in  his  rights  in  the  faculty  of  medi- 
cine. He  publifhed,  in  1574,  “ Hippocratis  Libellus  de 
iis  quse  Virginibus  accidunt,”  with  Commentaries,  8vo. 
Pariliis ; and  in  1584,  “ Hippocratis  de  morbis  Muli- 
erum,  Interpretation*  folio.  Haller  Bib.  Med.  Eloy 
Dift.  Hid. 

Corde  a feu,  Fr.  cord-match,  or  match  of  cord,  fit  for 
retaining  a (mall  quantity  of  fire  for  a long  time,  and  of  fur- 
liifhing  it,  or  being  lighted  up,  when  wanted. 

CORDEAU,  Fr.  a cord  made  ufe  of  for  meafuring 
ground.  That  which  engineers  commonly  made  ufe  of  was 
divided  into  toifes,  feet,  and  inches,  in  order  to  have  the 
exad.  openings  or  magnitudes  of  angles,  and  the  lengths  of 
lines,  which  they  wifhed  to  trace  or  meafure.  But  as  cords 
ffirink  in  moift.  or  wet  weather,  and  lengthen  in  dry,  this  in- 


equality  of  extenfion  rendered  the  meafures  of  the  divifions 
untrue,  and  not  to  be  depended  on.  To  guard  againd  fuch 
errors  or  midakes,  a chain  of  iron  wire,  not  fo  liable  to  un- 
dergo alterations  with  thofe  of  the  weather,  was  introduced 
and  made  ufe  of.  The  French  fay,  mauler  le  cordeau, 
prendre  le  cordeau , trav  aider  an  cordeau. 

Cordeau  de  campcment,  0:1  cordeau  d' alignement  pour  le 
campement,  cord  of  the  e campment,  or  cord  of  alignement 
for  the  encampment  ; a long  line  or  cord,  divided  equally 
from  didance  to  diftance,  and  /narked  at  the  points  of  equal 
divifions  by  pieces  of  cloth  of  a fcarlct  or  other  vivid  colour, 
in  order  to  be  the  better  feen  and  perceived.  It  ferves,  in 
the  fird  place,  to  mark  and  aligne,  from  the  left  wing  to 
the  right  wing,  the  extent  on  the  front  line  of  the  camp  for 
each  battalion,  company  by  company  ■,  and  on  which  line 
are  the  colours  and  (tandards  of  the  troops  that  occupy  the 
camp.  It  then  ferves  for  laying  or  marking  eff,  on  one  and 
the  fame  right  line,  the  bundles  or  bells  of  arms  advanced  in 
front  of  the  aforefaid  line,  about  ten  paces,  or  five  toifes, 
or  thirty  feet,  and  parallel  thereto.  The  fame  operation  is 
performed  for  the  alignement  or  the  tracing  out  of  the  rear 
of  the  camp.  Then  the  tents  are  placed,  which  occupy 
each  about  three  paces  or  nine  feet,  with  an  interval  of  three 
paces  between  every  two  of  them.  About  ten  paces,  or  30 
feet,  from  the  rear  of  the  camp  is  the  line  for  the  kitchens 
or  cooking-places  for  the  companies ; and  about  ten  paces 
behind  them  is  the  ground  for  the  drums  and  futtlers.  At 
about  20  paces  from  this  ground  are  the  tents  of  the  fubal- 
tern • officers  ; and  from  10  paces  to  20  paces  behind  them 
are  thofe  of  the  majors  and  captains,  and  thofe  of  the 
colonels  and  lieutenant-colonels. 

CORDED  Cross,  in  Heraldry,  See  Cross-CW.W. 
This  is  a term  nfed  to  exprefs  the  cordage  of  a bale  ; as  for 
example,  a bale  argent,  corded  gules. 

CORDELIER,  a Francifcan,  or  religious  of  the  order 
of  St.  Francis. 

The  Cordeliers  are  clothed  in  thick  grey  cloth,  with  a 
little  cowl,  a chaperon,  and  cloak,  of  the  fame  ; having  a 
girdle  of  rope,  or  cord,  tied  with  three  knots : whence  the 
name. 

The  Cordeliers  are  otherwife  called  Minor  Friars,  their 
original  name.  The  denomination  Cordelier  is  faid  to  have 
been  firft  given  them  in  the  war  of  St.  Louis  againll  the  In- 
fidels ; wherein  the  Friars  Minor  having  repulfed  the  Bara- 
bians,  and  that  king  having  inquired  their  name,  it  was  an- 
fwered,  they  were  people  cordelie z,  tied  with  ropes.  The 
Cordeliers  are,  to  a man,  profcft’ed  Scotifts. 

CORDELIER,  Order  of,  in  Heraldry.  Anne  de 
Bretagne,  after  the  death  of  her  firft  hufband,  Charles  VIII., 
inflituted  this  order  in  1498,  for  widow  ladies  of  noble  fa- 
milies. 

The  badge  was  a Cordelier’s  girdle  argent,  and  was 
placed  round  the  efcucheon  of  their  arms.  It  was  alfo  worn 
round  the  waitl,  with  the  ends  hanging  down.  This  order, 
however,  foon  after  the  deceafe  of  the  founder,  fell  into  ' 
difufe. 

CORDEMOI,  Gerard  de,  in  Biography,  a native  of 
Paris,  deftined  by  his  friends  for  the  bar  ; the  ltudies 
preparatory  to  which  he  neglefted  for  the  more  allur- 
ing pnrfuits  of  philofophy.  On  this  fubjedl  he  wrote  fome 
treatifes,  that  recommended  him  to  Boffuet,  by  whofe  in- 
fluence he  was  appointed  reader  to  the  dauphin.  For  the 
inftrudlion  of  that  prince,  he  ftudied  with  much  affiduity  the 
hiftory  of  France,  and  the  refult  of  his  labours  were  pub- 
lifhed in  two  volumes,  folio,  foon  after  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened in  16S4.  This  work  did  not  obtain  from  the  French 
that  praife  which  it  juftly  merited.  By  fome  Engiifh  his- 
torians 
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torians  it  has  been  more  worthily  appreciated  ; as  well  on 
account  of  the  purity  of  its  ftyle,  36  from  the  depth  of  its 
researches.  M.  Cordemoi  was  elefted  a member  of  the 
French  academy  in  1675.  Befides  Ins  Hi  dory  of  Fiance, 
we  have  a 410.  volume  of  his  works,  publifhed  in  1702.  In 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  was  a flitted  in  his  literary  la- 
bours by  his  fon  Lewis,  who  was  born  in  1651,  and  who 
became  fuccefiively  a licentiate  of  fiorbonne,  and  an  abbot 
in  the  diocefe  of  Clermont.  He  was  a voluminous  writer, 
chiefly  on  theological  fubjefts  ; and  was  considered  among 
the  Catholics  as  an  able  advocate  of  their  eaufe,  againft  the 
attacks  of  the  defenders  of  Proteftantifm.  He  was,  how- 
ever, of  confiderable  fewice  to  his  father,  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  General  Hiftory  of  France  ; and,  it  is  believed,  wrote 
the  whole  of  that  part  which  extends  from  about  the  con- 
cluflon  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  V.  to  the  end  of  the  work. 
By  order  of  Lews  XIV.  he  continued  that  hiftory  from  the 
time  of  Hugh  Capet  until  the  year  1660,  which  he  did  not 
live  to  finifh.  Fie  died  at  the  age  of  71,  in  the  year  1722. 
Moreri. 

CORDER1E,  Fr.  a rope-yard.  A fort  of  work-houfe 
or  place  convenient  for  making,  both  for  the  artillery  and 
veffels,  cords,  cables,  hawfers,  &c.  In  inland  towns,  the 
eorderies  are  open  and  uncovered,  and  commonly  on  the 
rampart,  along  by  the  walls  ; and  in  maritime  towns,  or 
fea-ports,  where  confiderable  armaments  are  made,  they  are 
ufually  low  buildings,  covered,  long,  and  narrow,  con- 
flru&ed  near  the  arfenals  and  magazines.  Tliefe  laft  men- 
tioned eorderies  have  generally,  in  France,  been  called  Cor- 
deries  Royales,  becaufe  the  molt  of  them  were  built  and 
kept  up  at  the  expence  of  the  king. 

CORDES,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  Alia,  it 
Mesopotamia,  which,  riling  in  the  mountains,  purfued  its 
courfe  to  the  fouth,  and  encompaffing  the  town  of  Dara, 
was  loft  in  a gulf  near  it. 

Cordes,  Balthasar,  in  Biography,  born  at  Antwerp, 
in  the  year  159a,  belonged  to  the  lociety  of  Jefuits  in  the 
Low  Countries,  and  was  doftor  of  theology  at  Vienna, 
where  he  attained  a confiderable  (hare  of  celebrity,  as  pro- 
feffor  of  that  faculty.  He  was  a man  of  great  learning, 
particularly  in  Greek  literature.  His  principal  works,  as 
editor  and  author,  were,  “ S.  Dionyfii  Areopagitae  Opera 
omnia,  Gr.  et  Lat.,  cum  Scholiis,  & c.”  in  2 tom.  fol.  ; 
“ Expofitiones  Patrum  Graecorum  in  Pfalmos,”  in  3 tom. 
fol-  He  died  at  Rome,  in  the  year  1650. 

Cordes,  John  de,  was  born  at  Limoges,  in  the  year 
1570,  and  at  an  early  age  difeovered  a confiderable  turn  for 
literary  purfuits,  in  which  he  would  probably  have  been  en- 
couraged, but  the  death  of  his  father  obliged  him  to  apply 
to  trade.  When  he  was  about  30  years  of  age,  a change  of 
eircumftances  enabled  him  to  relinquifh  bufmefs,  and  to  in- 
dulge his  original  propenfity.  He  entered  himftlf  with  the 
fociety  of  Jefuits  at  Avignon  ; but  a feries  of  ill  health 
obliged  him  to  quit  their  feminary,  and  to  purfue  his  Itudies 
privately.  He  afterwards  became  a canon' of  his  native 
place,  and  a collector  of  rare  and  valuable  books.  Fie  was 
himfelf  an  author  and  editor  of  confiderable  reputation  ; and 
after  his  death,  which  happened  in  1642,  his  library  was 
purchafed  by  cardinal  Mazarine.  He  was  editor  of  the 
works  of  Hincmar,  archbilhop  of  Rheims  ; and  of  the  wo'ks 
of  George  Caffznder.  He  tranflated  father  Paul’s  “ Hif- 
tory of  the  Differences  between  Pope  Paul  V.  and  the  Re- 
public of  Venice  and  likewife  Camillo  Portio’s  “ Hiftory 
of  the  Troubles  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  under  Ferdi- 
nand I.”  Moreri. 

Cordes,  in  Geography,  a fmail  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Tarn,  on  the  river  Ceron  ; 12  miles  N.W. 
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of  Alby.  It  is  the  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrid  of 
Gaillac,  and  counts  2303  inhabitants.  The  canton  con- 
tains 24  communes,  upon  183  kiliometres,  with  8019  in- 
habitants. 

Cordes  ToulouJJanes,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Upper  Garonne  ; £0  miles  N.W.  of  Thou- 
loufe. 

CORDESHAG-EN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Upper  Saxony,  and  duchy  of  Pomerania  ; 10  miles  W. 
of  Collin. 

CORDESSE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Saone  and  Loire,  and  diftridt  of  Autun  ; 2 leagues  N. 
of  Autun. 

CORDE  VATO,  a town  of  Italy,  belonging  to  the  date 
of  Venice,  in  the  country  of  Friuli;  5 miles  N.  of  Con- 
cordia. 

CORDEVOL,  a river  of  Italy,  which  runs  into  the 
Piavo,  between  Belluno  and  Feltri. 

CORDIA,  in  Botany,  (named  by  Plunder  in  honour  of 
Euricius  Cordus  and  his  fon  Valerius,  two  German  botanifts 
of  the  fixteenth  century,  the  former  author  of  Botanologi- 
con,  feu  polloquium  de  variis  Herbi9  • the  latter  of  Anno- 
tations on  Diofcorides,  and  of  a Hiftory  of  Plants  in  four 
books  with  figures.)  Linn.  Gen.  236.  Schreb.350.  Willd, 
396.  Lam.  111.  270.  Juff.  128.  Vent.  2.  382.  (Sebeftena  ; 
Gaert.  474. ) Claf3  and  order,  petitandria  monogynia.  Nat. 
Ord.  AJperfolim,  Linn.  Borraginem , Juff.  Sebejlente,  Vent, 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  tubular,  or  bell- 
fbaped,;toothed  or  deeply  divided.  Cor . monopetalous,  gene- 
rally funnel  fhaped, fometimes  campanulate  or  wheel -fhaped  ; 
tube  about  the  length  of  the  calyx,  often  enlarging  upwards  ; 
border  ere£t-fpreading  ; generally  cut  into  five,  fometimes 
four,  fix,  feven,  or  eight  obtufe  divifions.  Stam.  generally 
five,  fometimes  four,  fix,  feven,  or  eight,  Swl-lhaped,  in- 
ferted  into  the  tube  ; anthers  oblong.  Pijl.  Germ  fuperior, 
roundifti,  acuminate  ; ftyle  twice  bifid  ; ftigmas  obtufe.  Bo- 
ric . Drupe  globular  or  egg-fhaped,  growing  to  the  calyx  ; 
nut  furrowed  or  pitted,  two  or  four-celled ; fome  of  the 
cells  frequently  abortive.  Seeds  folitary,  egg-fhaped,  acumi- 
nate at  the  fummit. 

Eff.  Ch.  Style  twice  bifid.  Drupe  with  two  or  four- 
celled  nuts. 

Sp.  1.  C.  Myxa.  Affyrian  plum.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1. 
Mart.  j.  Poiret  in  Encyc.  1.  Mart.  1.  Myxa  feu  febeften. 
J.  Bauh.  Hift.  r.  197.  Rai.  Hill.  1555.  Sebeftena  filveftris 
et  domeftica.  C.  Bauh.  Pin.  446.  Profp.  Alp.  Egypt.  30? 
Cornus  fanguinea ; Forfk.  Egypt,  arab.  33.  “ Leaves  egg. 
fhaped,  fmooth  above;  corymbs  lateral  ; calyxes  ten-ftri- 
ated.”  (3.  officinalis  •,  Lam.  111.  1895.  tah-  9^'  &%•  3‘  Se- 
beftena officinalis ; Gaert.  tab.  76.  fig.  1.  Sebeftena  do- 
meftica,  leu  Myxa;  Comm.  Hort.  1.  139.  tab.  72.  Blackw. 
tab.  398.  Prunus  febeftena,  longiore  folio  ; Pink.  Almag. 
30 6.  tab.  217.  fig.  3.  Vidi-maram  ; Rheed.  Mai.  4.97. 
tab.  37.  Rai.  Hift.  1563.  Burm.  Flor.  ind.  58.  “Leaves 
egg-fhaped,  rather  acute,  unequally  ferrated  above  ; calyx 
fomewhat  cylindrical,  evtn-furfaced.”  Leaves  like  thofe  of 
alder,  ferrate-angular,  feabrous  underneath.  Linn.  A mid- 
dle-fized  tree.  Trunk  thick  ; wood  whitifh  ; bark  fcaly, 
marked  with  purple  lines  ; branches  and  branchlets  very 
fmooth  and  even  furfaced,  cinereous,  dotted.  Leaves  alter- 
nate, petioled,  large,  narrowed  at  the  bafe,  enlarged,  round- 
ed, and  a little  acute  at  the  fummit,  entire  towards  the  bafe, 
toothed  or  almoft  fiightly  finuated  on  the  upper  part ; teeth 
unequal,  diftant,  acute  or  obtufe;  nerves  lateral,  oblique, 
projefting  ; veins  reticulated  ; petioles  fmooth,  cylindrical, 
little  more  than  one-third  of  the  length  of  the  leaves.  Flow* 
ers  white,  fweet-feented,  in  a large,  clofe,  terminal  panicle, 
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eonfifting  oflateral  brandies  with  a few  fhort  ramifications; 
calyx  green,  cylindrical,  five-cleft ; divifions  of  the  corolla 
five  or  fix,  open,  a little  reflexed.  Drupe  black,  oval,  acu- 
minate, fmooth,  pulpy  ; nut  deeply  furrowed,  perforated  ; 
naturally  four-celled,  but  two  of  the  cells  generally  abortive 
or  quite  obliterated,  «.  a native  of  Egypt ; (?.  of  the  Eaft 
Indies.  Poiret  afl'erts  that  it  is  not  eal'y  to  determine  what 
was  the  my.xa  of  Linnaeus,  and  thinks  it  probable  that  two 
fpecies  have  been  confounded,  but  though  the  African  and 
the  Eaft  Indian  plants  differ  a little  in  habit,  and  in  the  form 
of  their  leaves,  he  has,  for  the  prefent,  confidered  them  on- 
ly as  varieties.  A more  accurate  knowledge  of  their  flowers 
and  fruit  will  be  neceffary  before  they  can  be  pronounced  to 
be  abfolutely  diftind.  The  fruit  has  been  efteemed  a valu- 
able medicine  in  diforders  of  the  cheil  and  urinary  paffages, 
but  is  now  entirely  out  of  ufe  in  England.  The  Eaft  In- 
dians eat  it  macerated  in  faked  vinegar,  and  reckon  it  fervice- 
able  in  diarrhoeas.  An  excellent,  glue  is  made  of  the  pulp, 
■which  is  more  vifcid  than  that  of  the  Jujube.  2.  C.  lutea. 
Lam.  111.  1897.  Poir.  15.  “ Leaves  egg-fhaped,  obtule, 

'crenate  near  the  fummit;  corymbs  lateral  and  terminal ; calyx- 
es ten-ftriated.”  A fhrub  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high  ; branches 
zig-zag,  fmooth,  cinereous,  pubefcent  on  their  upper  part. 
I, eaves  alternate,  petioled,  fcabrous  on  both  Tides,  marked  on 
the  upper  furface  with  fmall  whitifh  joints,  a little  pubefcent 
underneath  when  young  ; petioles  pubefcent,  half  the  length 
of  the  leaves.  Flowers  yellowifh  ; peduncles  very  fhort  ; 
calyxes  whitifh,  ftrongly  flriated,  four-toothed,  a little  fca- 
rious  at  the  edges ; tube  of  the  corolla  the  length  of  the  ca- 
lyx ; border  open,  with  fix,  feven,  or  eight  divisions  ; fta- 
mens  eight  ; filaments  eredl,  filiform,  villous  at  the  bafe  ; 
anthers  oval,  compreffed  ; ltyle  the  length  of  the  ftamens. 
Drupe  whitifh,  egg-fhaped  ; not  terminated  by  a recurved 
point,  four-celled,  two  of  the  cells  frequently  abortive. 
Found  by  Dombty  at  Huanxa  and  iri  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lima,  where  it  is  very  common.  La  Marck  enquires  whe- 
ther it  may  not  be  the  myxa  of  Linnasus,  excluding  all  the 
fynonyms  ; but  there  can  be  no  ground  for  the  conjecture,  as 
Linnaeus  certainly  referred  to  a plant  of  the  old  continent. 
3.  C.  obliqua.  Willd.  2.  Phyt.  i.  4.  tab.  4.  fig.  r.  (C. 
myxa  y.  Poir.)  “Leaves  roundifh,  heart-fhaped,  Served, 
veined,  oblique.  Nearly  allied  to  C.  myxa,  but  the  leaves 
are  quite  entire  and  the  calyxes  not  ftriated.  A native  of 
the  Eaft  Indies.  4.  C.  monoica.  Willd.  3.  Roxb.  Coro- 
naand.  1.  43.  tab.  58.  “ Leaves  roundifh,  egg-fhaped, 

toothed,  veined,  fcabrous  ; corymbs  axillary,  monoecious.” 
Leaves  three  inches  long  or  more,  two  inches  broad,  alter- 
nate, very  fcabrous,  acute  ; petioles  about  one-third  of  the 
length  of  the  leaves.  Flowers  white,  fmall,  in  axillary  or 
terminal  corymbs,  which  are  lhorter  than  the  leaves  ; corolla 
funnel-fhaped,  with  five  egg-fhaped  obtufe  divifions;  fta- 
mens  within  the  tube  of  the  corolla  ; filaments  awl-fhaped, 
enlarged  at  the  bafe,  anthers  lanceolate.  Drupe  yellowifh, 
globular,  pointed,  filled  with  a glutinous  pulp.  A native 
of  forefts  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel.  5.  C.  /errata.  Juff. 
Poir.  3.  “Leaves  heart-fhaped,  acutely  ferrated ; panicle 
terminal.”  Branches  ereil,  cylindrical,  fmooth  and  even. 
Leaves  about  three  inches  long  and  two  broad,  alternate,  pe- 
tioled, egg-fhaped,  acute  or  fomewhat  acuminate,  irregularly 
ferrated,  membranous,  dark-green  above,  ydiowifh-green 
underneath  ; nerves  fimple,  alternate.  Flowers  in  a clofe, 
fomewhat  conical,  panicle,  a little  leafy  at  the  bafe  of  its 
firft  branches,  fmall,  white  ; calyx  and  border  of  the  corolla 
five-lobed  ; ftamens  five.  A native  of  the  Eaft  Indies  ; de- 
feribed  from  a dried  fpecimen  without  fruit  in  the  herbarium 
of  Juflieu.  6.  C.  fulcordata.  Lam.  III.  1899.  Poir.  4. 
(Novella  nigra,  feu  falamari ; Rumph.  Amb.  2,  226.  tab, 
Vcl.  IX. 


73  ?)  u Leaves  fomewhat  heart-fhaped,  entire,  even  on  its 
upper  furface ; calyx  cylindrical.”  A tree.  Branches  fp read- 
ing, tufted,  fmooth.  Leaves  from  four  to  fix  inches  long 
or  more,  and  nearly  as  many  broad,  alternate,  fhgbtly  pube- 
lcent  underneath  along  the  principal  nerves.  Flowers  in  fliort, 
loofe,  terminal  racemes,  large,  white  with  a reddifh  tinge  ; 
calyx  tubular,  fmooth,  three-toothed  ; corolla  funnel-fhaped, 
wrinkled  or  plaited  ; tube  at  leaft  twice  the  length  of  the 
calyx,  much  enlarged  near  the  top  ; border  with  fix  or  feven 
roundifh  lobes;  ftamens  fix  or  feven  ; anthers  verfatile ; ftyie 
fhorter  than  the  ftamens.  Drupe  the  fize  of  a hazel-nut, 
four-ceiled  ; fome  of  them  abortive.  Dffcovered  by  Com- 
merfon  in  the  Praflin  Ifiands  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  7.  C.  col- 
lococca.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  3.  Mart.  6.  Poir.  5.  Willd.  14. 
(C.  chretioides;  Lam.  III.  1902?  C.  foliis  rugofis ; 
B own  Jam.  167.  Cerafo  afftnis;  Sloan.  Jam.  169.  hift.  2.91'. 
tab.  203.  fig.  2.  Cerafa  americana  ; Pluk.  Phyt.  tab.  158. 
fig.  x.)  “ Leaves  oblong-ovate  (cordate-ovate  ; fyft.  nat.) 

quite  entire  ; flowers  in  corymbs;  cal)  y :s  tomentous  on  the 
inner  fide.”  A middle-fized  tree.  Trunk  divided  near  the 
top  into  fpreadiug  branches.  Leaves  alternate,  petioled,  acute, 
wrinkled.  Flowers  yellowifh-green,  in  loofe  lomewhat-pa- 
wicled  terminal  corymbs ; peduncles  branched,  very  unequal  ; 
corolla  funnel  fhaped,  with  five  deep  divifions.  Drupes 
bright  red,  the  fize  of  a fmall  cherry,  with  a fweetifh  clammy 
pulp.  A native  of  the  Weft  Indies,  where  the  fruit  is  a fa- 
vourite food  of  turkies  and  other  poultry.  In  Jamaica  it  is 
called  clammy  cherry,  or  turkey-berry  tree.  8.  C.  h'irfuta. 
Willd.  ij.  (C.  collococca ; Aub.  Guian.  1.  219. 

tab.  86.  C.  nodofa  ; Lam.  1903.  Poir.  8.)  “ Leaves 

oblong,  attenuated  both  ways,  pubefcent  ; flowers  in  ter- 
minal and  .axillary  corymbs  ; peduncles  hirfute.”  Leaves 
narrower  than  thofe  of  the  preceding  fpecies.  Stem  and 
peduncles  hirfute.  Corymbs  denfe,  fomewhat  umbelled,  not 
dichotomous-divaricated.  Fruit  white,  oblique,  acuminate. 
A native  of  Cayenne  and  Guiana.  9.  C.  tetrandra.  Lam. 
111.  1909.  Poir.  1 r.  Willd.  16.  Aubl.  Guian.  1.  222.  tab.  87. 
“ Leaves  egg-fhaped,  fomewhat  heart-fhaped,  acute,  fcabrous 
underneath  ; corymb  or  cyme  terminal  ; flowers  tetrandrous.” 
A tree  forty  or  fifty  feet  high,  with  fpreading  branches. 
Leaves  eight  or  ten  inches  long,  three  or  four  broad,  alter- 
nate, entire  or  (lightly  undulated,  nerved  ; petioles  an  inch, 
long.  Flowers  greenifh  ; common  peduncle  forked,  dicho- 
tomous at  the  fummit,  and  branched  ; calyx  top-fhaped., 
with  four  roundifh  acute  lobes ; corolla  funnel-fhaped  ; tube 
fliort,  border  expanding,  four-dobed  ; ftamens  four.  Drupe 
whitifh,  round;  nuts  three  or  four-ceiled;  fomewftrat 
oval,  wrinkled,  enveloped  in  a white  gelatinous  fubftance. 
A native  of  Cayenne  and  Guiana.  10.  C .telraphylla.  Lam, 
III.  1908.  Poir.  6.  Willd.  18.  Aubl.  1.  422.  tab.  88. 
“ Leaves  four  in  a whorl,  inverfely  egg-fhaped,  auite  en- 
tire; peduncles  lateral,  many-flowered.”  A fhrub  fix  or 
feven  feet  high,  with  knotty  branches.  Leaves  nearly  fcifile, 
firm,  nerved,  a little  reticulatpd,  fmooth  on  both  fides. 
Flowers  white,  feflile,  on  long  common  peduncles ; calyx 
witli  five  acute  teeth  ; corolla  funnel-fhaped  ; tube  narroy.’ed 
at  the  bafe  ; border  five-lobed  ; ftamens  longer  than  the  co- 
rolla. Drupe  yellowifh,  the  form  and  fize  of  an  olive  ; not 
veryr  hard,  generally  one-ceiled.  A native  of  Guiana,  on 
fandy  foil  near  the  lea.  1 1.  C . gerafeanthus.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 2. 
Mart.  4.  Lam.  1903.  tab.  96.  fig.  2-  Poir.  7.  Jacq.  Stirp. 
Airier.  43.  tab.  173.  fig.  16.  Brown  Jam.  170.  tab.  29.  fig.  3, 
“ Leaves  lanceo!ate-egg-fhaped,  quite  entire  ; panicle  ter- 
minal; calyxes  tomentous,  ten-ftriated.”  A confiderable 
tree.  Branches  fpreading,  cylindrical,  clothed  on  the  upper 
part  with  a thickifh  cinereous  down.  Leaves  alternate, 
fmooth,.  coriaceous,  on  fhort  petioles.  Flowers  rather  large, 
4 2 white? 
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sviv'.te,  permanent,  fhrivelling;  principal  brandies  of  the  pa- 
nicle furnifhed  at  the  bafe  with  narrow  feffile  braftes ; pedi- 
cels fnort,  unequal,  three-flowered  ; calyx  oblong,  funnel- 
fhaped,  (lightly  toothed  : corolla  twice  the  fize  of  the  calyx, 
with  four,  five,  or  fix  aimoftoval  obtufe  divifions  ; filaments 
faftened  to  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  from  the  bafe  to  the 
middle  ; anthers  incumbent,  yellow  ; germ  oblong,  tiriated  ; 
ft  vie  fhorter  than  the  ftamens;  ftigmas  thick,  obtufe,  yellow. 
A native  of  Jamaica,  where  it  is  efteemed  one  of  the  bed 
timber  trees.  12.  C.  jlavefcens.  Poir.  9.  Auhl.  1.226. 
tab.  89.  (C.  farmentofa  ; Lam.  111.  1907.)  ,f  Leaves  ovate- 
oblong,  acuminate,  fmooth,  quite  entire  ; racemes  lateral ; 
drupes  obtufe.”  A furub,  producing  from  the  roots  feveral 
woody,  farmentous  Items,  eight  or  nine  feet  long,  fpreading 
upon  the  neighbouring  plants  and  trees.  Leaves  alternate, 
petioled,  nerved,  reticularly  veined,  fix  or  feven  inches  long, 
and  three  broad.  Flowers  yellovvifh,  in  lateral  racemes,  on 
a rather  long  common  peduncle  ; calyx  with  five  or  fix  deep, 
roundifli,  acute  divifions;  corolla  funnel-fhaped  tube  en- 
larged above  the  calyx  ; border  with  four  or  fix  round, 
fpreading  lobes ; ftamens  five  or  fix  ; anthers  arrow-fhaped  ; 
germ  greenilh.  Drupe  purplifh  ; nut  enveloped  with  a dry 
and  firm  membrane.  Seeds  affording  a glutinous  matter. 
A native  of  Cayenne  and  Guiana.  13.  C . fpinefcens . Linn. 
Mant.  206.  Mart.  2.  Lam.  1904.  Poir.  10.  Willd.  4.. 
<f  Leaves  egg-fhaped,  acute,  ferrated,  fcabrous ; petioles 
becoming  thorns.”  Branches  ftiff,  ereft,  tomentous,  ferru- 
ginous. Leaves  alternate,  tomentous  underneath  ; petioles 
very  fhort,  jointed,  breaking  off  at  the  joint  when  the  leaves 
fall,  the  part  that  remains  ftiarpening  into  a thorn,  as  in  vol- 
kameria.  Flowers  in  axillary,  Ample,  or  bifid  racemes,  equal 
in  length  to  the  leaf;  calyx  campanulate,  with  five  obfeure 
teeth  ; corolla  campanulate,  five-toothed,  twice  the  length 
of  the  calyx  ; ftigmas  acute.  Drupes  black,  feffile,  about 
the  fize  of  goofeberries.  14.  C.  toqueve.  Lam.  191^  Poir. 
12.  Willd.  10.  Aubl.  Guian^i.  228.  tab.  90.  “ Leaves 

cordate-ovate,  acuminate,  quite  entire,  villous ; racemes  com- 
pound.” A much-branched,  fpreading  flirub,  five  or  fix 
feet  high  ; branchlets  brittle,  villous,  ruffet.  Leaves  from 
iour  to  fix  inches  long,  three  or  four  broad,  alternate,  nearly 
feffile,  rough  and  villous  above,  tomentous  and  pale  green 
underneath.  Flowers  white,  in  axillary  and  terminal  racemes  ; 
common  peduncle  long,  villous,  leaflefs  ; calyx  almoft  tubu- 
lar, five-toothed  ; tube  of  the  corolla  fhort  ; border  fpread- 
ing, with  five  roundifh  lobes ; ftamens  five  ; filaments  the 
length  of  the  corolla  ; germ  a little  villous  at  the  fummit. 
Drupe  yellowifh,  ftefhy,  one-celled.  A native  of  Guiana. 
35.  C.  macrphylla.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  4.  Mart.  3.  Lam.  1901. 
Poir.  13.  Redoute  Pift.  Muf.  Par.  Annals  of  Mufeum  of 
Ufat.  Hift.  vcl.i.  Annals  of  Botany,  1.  327.  (Colococcus 
platyphyllus ; Brown  Jam.  168.  Prunus  racemofa  foliis 
maximis ; Sloan.  Jam.  184-  Hift.  2.  130.  tab.  221.  fig.  1.) 

Leaves  ovate-oblong,  villous,  veined,  very  large  ; racemes 
forming  a corymb  ; calyx  cup-fhaped.”  A tree  from  forty- 
five  to  iixty  feet  high.  Trunk  never  more  than  fixteen  inches 
thicr. ; branches  cylindrical,  villous  while  young,  feveral 
times  two  or  three-iorked,  diverging,  and  declined  towards 
tne  earth.  Leaves  from  fix  to  thirteen  inches  loner,  from 
three  to  feven  broad,  alternate,  deflefted,  clothed  with  fhort 
rough  fcattered  hairs,  entire,  or  edged  with  fmall  (harp 
teeth  ; nerves  obliquely  tranfverfe,  prominent  underneath  ; 
petioie  fhort,  cylindrical,  channelled.  Flowers  white  ; calyx 
oval  villous,  with  five  upright,  ftraight,  obtufe  teeth;  tube 
or  the  corolla  cylindrical,  entirely  villous;  fegments  of  the 
bolder  elliptical,  defiecled,  a little  curled,  rounded  at  the 
tip  ; ftamens  five,  longer  than  the  corolla  ; anthers  verfatile, 
witn  two  cells  feparated  at  the  bafe,  and  attaehed  to  the  fila- 
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ments  by  their  backs  ; germ  oval,  acute.  Drupe  red, 
fpherical,  about  the  fize  of  a pea,  two-celled.  A native  of 
Jamaica.  16.  C .felejiena.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  3.  Mart.  3.  Lam. 
1898.  tab.  96.  fig.  1.  Poir.  14.  Willd.  3.  Bot.  Mag.  794. 
Bot.  Rep.  tab,  157.  (C.  foliis  fubrepandis;  Jacq.  Amer.  42. 
C.  nucis  juglandis  folio  ; Plum.  Gen.  Amer.  103.  C.  foliis 
amplioribus  ; Brown  Jam.  202.  Sebeftena  fcabra  ; Dill. 
Elth.  341.  tab.  235.  fig.  3J  I.  Caryophyllus  fpurius  ; Sloan. 
Jam.  136.  Hift.  2.  2©.  tab.  64.  Catefb.  Car.  2.  91.  tab.  91. 
Novelia  nigra  ; Rumph.  Arub.  2.  226,  tab.  73.  Brown  FI. 
Ind.39.)  “ Leaves  egg-fhaped,  fomewhat  repand,  fcabrous; 
calyx  cylindrical.”  A fhrub  feven  or  eight  feet  high.  Stems 
feveral,  eredt,  fmooth,  cylindrical,  branched.  Leaves  alter- 
nate, on  fhort  petioles,  (lightly  ferrated  when  young,  the 
older  ones  more  or  lefs  repand,  the  upper  ones  entire.  Flow- 
ers deep  yellow  or  fcarlet,  in  large  terminal  racemes  ; pedi- 
cels one,  two,  or  three-flowered  ; calyx  with  three  divifions 
near  the  top  ; corolla  funnel-fhaped  ; border  with  five  oval, 
obtufe,  crenulate  divifions  ; ftamens  five  ; ftigmas  recurved. 
Drupe  inverfcly  pear-fhaped  ; nut  deeply  furrowed.  A'  na- 
tive of  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  above  quoted  fynonyms  refer  to  more  than  one  fpecies ; 
but  nobotanift  has  hitherto  found?  Efficiently  diferiminatinj* 
fpecific  characters.  The  Eaft  Indian  plants  have  yellow, 
the  Weft  Indian  fcarlet  flowers.  17.  C . africaria.  Lam. 
1896.  (C.  febeftena  /3 ; Poir.  Willd.  Sebeftena  alpini  ? Lam. 
Wanzey  ; Bruce’s  Travels,  3.  57,  with  a figure.)  “ Leaves 
roundifli-oval,  entire  ; panicle  terminal;  calyxes  top-fhaped;. 
nut  of  the  drupe  triquetrous.”  A tree.  Trunk  dividing  into 
four  or  five  thick  branches,  about  three  feet  and  a half  from 
the  ground.  Flowers  fnow-white,  funnel-fhaped,  entire,  and 
folded  back  at  the  margin.  A native  of  Abyffinia.  18.  C. 
afpera.  Willd.  6.  Forft.  Prod.  109.  “ Leaves  egg-fhaped, 

acuminate,  rough  ; flowers  in  cymes,  wrinkled.”  A native 
of  the  ifland  of  Tongatabu.  19.  C.  dlchotoma.  Willd.  7. 
Forft.  110.  “ Leaves  oblong-egg-fhaped,  fcarcely  crenate;. 

corymbs  dichotomous.”  A native  of  New  Caledonia.  20. 
C .falvifolia.  Poir.  16.  “ Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  obtufe, 

wrinkled,  very  rough,  reticularly  veined  underneath  ; ra- 
cemes lateral/’  Branches  fmooth,  ftriated,  cinereous,  or 
yellowifh,  fomewhat  pubefeent  when  young.  Leaves  two 
inches  long,  one  inch  broad,  alternate,  very  firm,  coriaceous; 
petioles  two  or  three  lines  long,  fhort,  firm,  rough.  Racemes 
ftiff,  villous,  befet  with  whitifh  hairs.  Native  country  un- 
known, communicated  by  Dupuis  to  Juffieu,  and  preferved 
in  his  Herbarium.  21.  C.  domingenfis.  Lam.  1900.  “Leaves 
egg-fhaped,  entire,  rough,  whitifh  underneath  ; panicle  ter- 
minal ; calyxes  cylindrical.”  Branches  dark  brown,  thick, 
angular,  very  rough.  Leaves  from  fix  to  eight  inches  long', 
four  or  five  broad,  alternate,  thick,  coriaceous,  nerved,  re- 
ticularly veined  ; petioles  almoft  cylindrical,  fliort,  thick, 
very  rough.  Flowers  in  panicled  racemes,  fhorter  than  the 
leaves;  racemes  unequal,  eredf,  cylindrical,  ftiff,  fcabrous, 
a liule  pubefeent ; pedicels  one-flowered.  A native  of  St. 
Domingo.  22.  C . lavigata.  Lam.  111.  191 2.  Poir.  18. 
“ Leaves  egg-fhaped,  veined,  fhining  ; panicles  lateral ; fta- 
mens villous  near  the  bafe.”  Branches  (lender,  filiform,  ci- 
nereous, cylindrical,  knotty.  Leaves  alternate,  petioled, 
rather  fmall,  quite  entire,  obtufe,  or  a little  acute,  narrowed 
at  the  bafe,  coriaceous,  fmooth  on  both  fides,  reticularly 
veined.  Panicles  fhort,  but  longer  than  the  leaves,  fmooth, 
branched;  calyxes  fmooth,  fhort,  ftriated;  corolla  open, 
fomewhat  campanulate  ; border  five-lobed.  A native  of  the 
Weft  Indies.  23.  C.  fenegalenjis.  JufT.  MSS.  Poir.  19. 
“ Flowers  tetrandrous ; leaves  membranous,  egg-fhaped,. 
acute,  fmooth  ; racemes  fhort.”  A tree  about  twenty  feet 
high.  Branches  dark  brown,  (lender,  cylindrical,  quite 
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fmooth.  Leaves  alternate,  four  or  five  inches  long,  about 
three  inches  broad,  thin,  nerved,  and  reticularly  veined  ; pe- 
tioles two  inches  long  and  more,  fmooth,  compreffid.  Flowers 
in  panicled  racemes,  Icarcely  longer  than  the  petioles ; pedicels 
very  fhort,  one- flowered  ; calyx  with  three  divifions  ; corolla 
with  four  divifions  half  way  down.  Brought  from  Senega!  by 
Adanfon.  24. C.  exallata.  Lam.Iil.  1910.  Poir.  21.  “ Leaves 
egg-fhaped,  acute  at  the  bale,  rough  ; corymb  terminal  ; 
flowers  quinquefid.”  A large  tree.  Branches  fmooth, 
ftriated.  Leaves  about  four  inches  long  and  two  broad, 
alternate,  quite  entire,  obtufe,  fomewhat  acuminate,  cori- 
aceous, almoll  fliining  ; petioles  very  fhort,  Undated,  flightly 
compreflfed.  Corymb  a little  longer  than  the  leaves ; pedi- 
cels very  fhort,  thick,  one-flowered,  calyx  fliort,  fmooth, 
eampanulate,  with  five  fmall  acute  teeth.  Drupe  globular, 
the  fize  of  a pea,  two-celled.  A native  of  Guiana.  25. 
C.  nervofa.  Lam.  111.  1906.  Poir.  22.  “ Leaves  alter- 

nate and  oppofite,  ovate-oblong,  acuminate,  nerved  ; pa- 
nicle fhort  ; bratftes  awl-fhaped.”  A tree.  Branches 
cinereous,  thick,  angular,  rough.  Leaves  from  eight  to 
ten  inches  long,  four  or  more  broad,  alternate,  entire, 
fmooth,  deep  green  and  fhining  above,  pale  yellow  under- 
neath ; nerves  flrong,  oblique,  parallel,  a little  branched  or 
confluent  towards  the  edges  of  the  leaf ; petioles  very  fhort, 
thick-,  knotty  at  the  bafe.  Firfl  divifions  of  the  panicle 
almoil  dichotomous ; branches  fhort,  thick,  almoft  woody, 
fmooth  ; calyxes  fmooth,  with  five  fhort  oval  divifions.  A 
native  of  Guiana.  26.  C.  rotundifolia.  Poir,  23.  Ruiz,  and 
Pav.  Flor.  Peruv.  2.  24.  tab.  148.  Prunus  Sebeftena  ; 
Pluk.  Almag.  306.  Phytog.  tab.  217.  fig.  2.  “ Leaves 

roundifti  and  oval,  crenate,  fcabrous ; peduncles  corymbo- 
dichotomous.”  A fhrub  about  twelve  feet  high. . Stems 
ftra.ight,  often  almoft  procumbent,  cylindrical ; branches 
numerous,  very  long,  fupple,  zig-zag,  villous  when  young. 
Leaves  from  two  to  three  inches  long,  and  two  broad, 
alternate,  petioled,  wrinkled,  veined,  rough,  rather  hif- 
pid.  Flowers  yellow,  large  ; calyx  tubular,  ftriated,  with 
five  fhort  acute  teeth  ; corolla  funnel-fhaped  ; tube  the 
length  of  the  calyx,  dilated  at  the  orifice  ; border  with 
five  plaited,  oval,  acute  divifions ; filaments  awl-fhaped, 
villous  at  the  bafe  ; anthers  oval-oblong,  concave  ; germ 
oval,  acuminate  ; ftyle  the  length  of  the  ftamens.  Drupe 
whitifh,  half  enveloped  by  the  calyx  and  a vifeid  pulp ; nut 
oval,  acuminate,  five-furrowed,  two-celled.  The  fr unifi- 
cation often  varies  from  fix  to  eight  in  the  number  of  its 
parts.  A native  of  Peru,  in  dry  fandy  ground,  and  by  the 
(Ides  of  the  roads.  27.  C.  dentaia.  Poir.  24.  “ Leaves 

egg-fhaped,  angularly-cut,  toothed  ; panicle  dichotomous, 
large,  divaricated,  branches  petioled,  hirfute.”  Branches 
a little  zig-zag,  brown  or  cinereous,  cylindrical,  rough, 
cloathed  with  fhort  fluff  whitifh  hairs.  Leaves  from  three 
to  five  inches  long,  from  two  to  four  broad,  alternate, 
rough  with  fmall  whitifh  points  and  deep  green  above,  paler 
and  yellowilh  underneath  ; fome  fcarcely  toothed,  others 
moderately  cut,  a little  angular,  with  fhort  acute  teeth  ; 
nerved  and  reticularly  veined  ; petioles  about  an  inch  long, 
flender,  cylindrical,  villous.  Flowers  white,  almoft  cam- 
panulate  ; panicle  terminal ; ramifications  numerous,  grow- 
ing  gradually  fhorter,  fluff,  pubefeent  ; pedicels  very  fhort, 
one-flowered ; calyx  fhort,  almoft  eampanulate ; tube 
of  the  corolla  fhort,  dilated  at  the  orifice ; border 
large,  very  open,  with  five  or  fix  very  fhort  lobes.  A 
native  of  Curasao.  28.  C. .micranthus.  Mart.  11.  Poir.  2^. 
Willd.  12.  Swartz.  Prod.  47.  Flor.  Ind.  Occid.  1. 
460.  “ Leaves  elliptical,  acute,  entire,  membranous, 

veined  ; racemes  compound,  loofe.”  Branches  cinereous,  a 
little  twifted,  wrinkled,  fmooth.  Leaves  alternate,  coria- 


ceous, quite  entire,  deep  green  and  almoft  fhining  above, 
paler  underneath,  obtufe  or  fomewhat  acuminate  ; petioles 
fhort,  ftriated.  Flowers  very  final  1 ; calyx  very  fhort, 
fmooth,  ftriated.  A native  of  Jamaica  on  woody  moun- 
tains. 29.  C . finenfis.  Lam.  1914.  Poir.  26.  “Leaves 
oblong,  obtufe,  viiious  at  the  axils  of  the  nerves;  panicles 
fhorter  than  the  leaves.”  Branches  flender,  filiform, 
fmooth,  fomewhat  ftriated,  cylindrical,  flightly  compreffed 
near  the  fumtnit.  Leaves  two  or  three  inches  long,  half 
an  inch  broad,  alternate,  quite  entire,  a little  narrowed  afc 
the  bafe  ; petioles  filiform,  lefs  than  an  inch  long,  fmooth. 
Flowers  whitifh,  in  lateral  and  terminal  panicles  ; calyx 
whitifh  green,  fhort,  open,  eampanulate  after  the  time  of 
flowering,  fmooth,  four  or  five-lobed,  obtufe  at  its  orifice  ; 
corolla  funnel-fhaped,  lobed,  about  twice  the  length  of  the 
calyx.-.  Drupe  fmall,  oval,  nut  two-celled.  A native  of 
China.  30.  C.  indica.  Lam.  111.  1913.  Poir.  27.  “ Leaves 
egg-fhaped,  petioled,  naked  ; flowers  panicled  ; tube  of  the 
corolla  entirely  concealed  in  the  calyx.”  Branches  fmooth, 
cylindrical,  long.  Leaves  from  one  to  four  inches 
long,  from  one  to  two  broad,  alternate,  quite  en- 
tire, obtufe  or  fomewhat  obtufe,  membranous,  fmooth, 
nerved  and  reticularly  veined ; petioles  an  inch  and 
half  long,  flender,  fupple.  Flowers  in  long  lateral 
and  terminal  branched  panicles  ; branches  alternate, 
terminated  by  fmall  pendulous  racemes ; pedicels  fliort, 
unequal;  calyx  whitifh,  eampanulate,  fmooth,  lobed 
and  appearing  gnawed  at  the  edge,  very  open  after  the  time 
of  flowering  ; corolla  fmall ; border  fhort,  open.  Drupes 
fmall,  oval,  two-celled.  A native  of  the  Eaft  Indies  ; dif- 
covered  by  Sonnerat.  31.  C.  elUptica.  Mart.  J2.  Poir.  28. 
Willd.  12.  Swartz.  Prod.  47.  Flor.  Ind.  Occid.  x.  461. 
“ Leaves  oblong,  attenuated  at  the  tip,  entire,  fomewhat 
coriaceous;  racemes  compound,  diffufe  ; drupes  acuminate.” 
A large  tree  with  fpreading  branches.  Leaves  alternate, 
fmooth  on  both  fides,  fhining,  nerved  and  veined  ; petioles 
femi- cylindrical,  channelled  underneath,  fmooth.  Flowers 
white,  in  terminal  racemes,  almoft  feffile,  unilateral ; calyx 
coriaceous,  elliptical,  tubular,  fmooth,  from  two  to  five- 
cleft;  tube  of  the  corolla  enlarged  at  its  bafe,  fcarcely 
longer  than  the  calyx  ; border  with  five  linear,  lanceolate, 
reflexed  divifions;  filaments  bearded;  anthers  oblong,  in- 
clining, glandular  at  the  fumtnit;  germ  oblong- ; ftyle  cylin- 
drical. Drupe  about  fix  lines  long,  fupported  by  the  enlarged 
very  open  calyx  ; nut  wrinkled.  A native  of  Jamaica  and 
St.  Domingo.  32.  C.  patagonula.  Mart.  7.  Willd.  17. 
Hort.  Kew.  1.  259.  (Patagonula  americana  ; Linn.  Sp.  Pi. 
Lam.  111.  271.  PI.  96.  Poir.  Dill.  Elth.  306.  tab.  22 6.  fig. 
293.)  “ Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  fmooth  on  both  fur- 

faces  ; upper  part  ferrated  ; branchlets  hairy.”  A fhrub, 
with  the  habit  partly  of  privet  and  partly  of  alaternus. 
Stem  ftraight,  cinereous,  fpotted  with  white  ; ends  of  the 
branches  covered  with  long  hairs.  Leaves  alternate,  ob- 
tufe or  acute,  entire  and  narrowed  into  a petiole  at  the 
bafe.  Flowers  in  a kind  of  terminal  corymb  ; calyx 
very  fmall,  but  much  enlarged  after  the  time  of  flowering, 
with  five  deep  divifions ; coroiia  wheel-fnaped  ; tube  very 
fhort ; border  flat,  with  five  oval  acute  divifions  ; filaments 
five,  as  long  as  the  corolla  ; anthers  Ample  ; germ  oval, 
acute ; ftyle  permanent,  the  length  of  the  ftamens. 
Fruit  an  oval,  acuminate  capfule  ? A native  of  Pata- 
gonia. 

This  fpecies,  we  believe,  was  firft  referred  to  cordia  by 
Mr.  Dryander  in  Hortus  Kewenfis.  Linnseus  made  it  a 
feparate  genus,  partly  on  account  of  the  enlargement  of 
the  calyx  during  the  ripening  of  the  fruit  ; but  this  is  a 
circumftance  common  to  other  fpecies  of  cordia;  and  partly 
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on  account  of  the  fruit  which  appears  to  be  a capfuie  ; it 
is,  however,  not  fufficiently  known,  and  Jufiieu  doubts 
whether  it  be  really  a capfuie. 

Cordia  retufa;  Vahl.  Mart.  See  Ehretia  buxi- 

folia. 

CoRDiA,  in  Gardening , comprifes  plants  of  the  flowering 
fhrubby  exotic  kind  : of  which  the  fpecies  moftly  cultivat- 
ed is  the  febeften  or  rough  leaved  corciia.  (C.  febejlena.) 
See  the  preceding  article.  It  is  of  a beautiful  fcariet  colour, 
making  a fine  appearance.  A fmail  piece  of  the  wood  thrown 
on  a pan  of  lighted  coals  perfumes  the  whole  houfe  with  a 
rnofi  agreeable  fmell.  It  is  faid  to  be  from  the  juice  of 
the  leaves  combined  with  that  of  the  fruit  of  a fptcies  of 
fig,  that  the  fine  red  colour  with  which  they  dye  their 
cloths  in  Otaheite  is  manufactured. 

Method  of  Culture.  This  is  a plant  which  is  raifed  by 
lowing  feeds  obtained  from  the  Welt  Indies  as  foon  as  pof- 
fi'ole  after  they  arrive,  in  pots  of  light  earth,  plunging 
them  in  a common  hot  bed  or  bark  bed,  and  when  the 
plants  have  two  or  three  months’  growth  pricking  them 
out  fingly  in  fmail  pots,  replunging  them  in  the  hot  bed, 
to  forward  their  rooting  afrelh  ; being  afterwards  con- 
stantly continued  in  the  ftove  or  hot  houfe.  They  require 
frequent  watering  in  the  fummer  feafon. 

Thefe  are  plants  which  are  very  ornamental  in  ftove  col- 
ledtions,  where  they  can  only  be  kept. 

CORDIAL.  See  Cardiac. 

Cordial  waters . See  Compound  Waters. 

CORDIERI,  Niccolo,  in  Biography,  called  likewife 
by  the  Italians  II  Franciofino,  becaufe  a native  of  France, 
■was  born  in  Loraine  in  the  year  1567.  He  came  to 
Rome  in  his  childhood,  and  applied  himfelf  with  unremitting 
alfiduity  to  the  ftudy  of  defign  and  modelling,  as  well  from 
the  fineft  remains  of  ancient  art,  as  from  the  life.  He 
foon  became  a fculptor  of  confiderable  ability  and  eminence, 
infomuch  that  he  was  more  than  once  honoured  by  the 
vifits  of  the  pontiffs  Clement  VIII.  and  Paul  V.  while  at 
work.  Amongft  his  principal  performances,  which  are 
enumerated  by  Baglione,  are  four  large  ftatues  in  a chapel  at 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  reprefenting  David,  Aaron,  St. 
Bernardo,  and  St.  Athanafius.  This  artift  died  at  Rome  in 
the  year  1612,  and  was  buried  at  the  church  of  the  Trinita 
del  Monte.  Baglione. 

CORDIERS,  Fr.  rope-makers.  There  is  an  immenfe 
number  of  them  employed  in  France  for  the  ufe  of  the 
artillery.  But  there  was  a certain  clafs  of  them  who  en- 
joyed  barracks  under  part  of  the  fortification  of  the  arfenal 
on  the  river  Seine  and  had  the  privilege  of  working  there, 
under  the  walls  of  the  arfenal,  on  condition  of  being  al- 
ways in  readinefs  to  furnifh  cordage  for  the  artillery. 

CORDILLERAS,  in  Geography.  See  Andes. 

CORDON,  in  Fortification,  is  a row  or  layer  of  ftones, 
rounded  on  the  outfide  towards  the  ditch,  and  placed 
between  the  termination  or  upper  part  of  the  Hope  of  the 
wall  or  revetement,  and  that  part  of  it,  which  is  on  the 
outfide  of  the  parapet  and  Hands  perpendicularly.  The 
cordon  ferves  to  prevent  this  difference  between  the  lower 
and  upper  part  of  the  revetement,  from  being  offenfive  to 
the  eye,  and  is  at  the  fame  time  ornamental. 

The  cordon  of  the  revetement  of  the  rampart  is  often  on 
a level  with  the  terre-plain  of  the  rampart.  Certain  writers 
are  of  opinion,  that  it  might  be  placed  to  more  advantage 
fome  feet  lower,  particularly  when  there  is  a wall  in  front 
or  the  parapet,  and  a fpace  between  them  for  going  the 
rounds  and  fhielding  them  from  the  enemy’s  fire. 

Cordon^  in  Military  Operations  and  Hiflvry , is  a chain 
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of  pods,  or  an  imaginary  line  of  reparation,  between  two 
armies  either  in  thelfield  or  in  winter-quarters,  or  for  cover- 
ing a particular  frontier  or  tratt  of  country. 

Cordon,  in  Geography , a fmail  ifland  in  the  Pacific 
ocean,  near  the  weft  coalt  of  Nicaragua,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  bay  of  Realejo. 

Cordon-Jaune  ; the  order  of,  or  of  the  yellow  firing,  in 
France,  was  inftituted  by  the  Duke  de  Nevers  in  1606,  and 
abolilhed  the  fame  year  by  Henry  IV.  of  France. 

Cordon,  in  Ornithology,  a name  given  by  Buffon  to  the 
Ampf.lis  cotinga  of  Gmelin,  and  the  purple-breafted  chat- 
terer of  Pennant  and  Latham. 

CORDONA,  or  Cardona,  in  Geography,  a mountain 
of  Valentia  in  Spain,  is  compofed  entirely  of  rock-falt,  4 
or  500  feet  high  and  about  3 miles  in  circumference  : Mr. 
Bowles  informs  us,  that  ihere  are  po  traces  of  gypfum 
near  this  mountain,  as  in  moll  fimilar  inftances  is  the  cafe. 
In  the  climate  of  Spain,  this  mafs  of  fait  remains  undif- 
folved  by  the  rains,  or  the  waters  of  a river  which  vvafhes 
it.  Mr.  Tcwnfend  carried  a fragment  of  this  fait  with 
him  through  Spain,  without  the  leaft  fign  of  deliquefcencc, 
but  on  his  return  to  England  he  loon  found  it  furrounded 
by  a pool  of  water,  owing  to  the  coldnefs  and  humidity 
of  our  atmofphere.  In  Spain  this  rock-falt,  like  the  fluor- 
fpars  of  Derbyfliire,  is  employed  to  make  lnuff-boxes,  vafes, 
and  other  ornaments  and  trinkets. 

CORDOVA,  Adriano  of,  in  Biography , fo  called 
from  the  place  of  his  nativity,  a confiderable  town  in  Spain, 
was  a barefooted  Carmelite  who  applied  himfelf  to  hiftorical 
painting  with  fucctfs.  It  is  regretted,  however,  that  from 
a too  great  modefty  or  diffidence  of  his  own  powers*  he  was 
induced  to  deface  fo  many  of  his  pictures  as  foon  as  he 
had  finilhed  them.  The  few  that  remain  are  at  Cordova, 
the  mod  remarkable  of  which  is  a Crucifixion  with  St. 
John,  Mary  Magdalene,  and  other  figures  of  half  length, 
in  the  manner  of  Rafaele  Sadelen,  in  the  convent  of  the 
Carmelites.  This  artift  died  at  Cordova  in  the  year  1630. 
Cumberland. 

Cordova,  or  Cordoua,  in  Geography,  a city  of  An. 
dalufia  in  Spain,  forming  a kind  of  femi-circular  amphi- 
theatre on  the  right  bank  of  the  Guadalquivir,  in  an  exten- 
five  and  fertile  plain  at  the  foot  of  that  ridge  of  mountains, 
named  the  Sierra  Morena,  84  miles  N.E.  of  Seville  ; 113 
N.  of  Malaga;  210.  S.W.  of  Madrid,  in  N.  lat.  370  40'. 
It  is  the  ancient  Corduba,  the  firft  Roman  colony  in  Spain, 
and  probably  on  that  account  called  Co/onia  Patricia , or 
fimply  Patrifa,  as  appears  from  an  inferiptien  on  an  antique 
marble  in  the  church  of  St.  Marina  : 

D.  M.  S. 

M.  Lucretius.  Verna  Patricienfis.  Ann.  LV. 

Pius  in  Suos.  H.  E.  S. 

Sit  T.  T.  Levis. 

Cordova  has  been  ftyled  the  mother  of  men  of  genius. 
From  the  very  Foundation  of  this  city  it  was  the  feat  of 
learning  and  fciences.  Strabo  fays,  that  the  ancient  books  of 
the  Turdetani,  their  poetry,  and  their  laws  written  in  verfe, 
were  preferved  at  Cordova.  Its  academy  was  celebrated 
for  rhetoric  and  philofophy  ; it  bad  alfo  a Greek  profeffor- 
fiiipl  The  elder  Seneca,  and  Lucius  Anr  aeus  Seneca,  pre- 
ceptor to  Nero,  were  born  at  Cordova,  as  well  as  Lucan 
the  poet,  whofe  grandfather  Acilius  Lucanus,  celebrated 
for  his  eloquence,  fiudied  here.  So  did  Gaiko,  another  fa- 
mous orator;  Portius  Ladro,  of  whofe  works  there  re- 
mains one  harangue  ; and  Manelus,"  mailer  of  the  elder 
Seneca.  Tully,  in.  his  oration  for  the  poet  Archias,  men- 
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tior.3  feverpl  poets  of  Cordova  who  were  eftablifhed  at  Rome 
among  others,  Sextilius  Henna,  of  whofe  writings  there  is 
only  one  elegy  extant,  in  which  he  laments  the  death  of  the 
Roman  orator. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  Cordova  was  fubject 
to  the  dominion  of  the  Goths,  until  the  Gothic  monarchy 
of  Spain  was  overthiown  by  the  Saracens,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Tarik.  A Roman  captive  and  profelyte  who  had 
been  enfranchifed  by  the  caliph  of  Damafcus,  alfaulted  Cor- 
dova with  feven  hundred  horfe.  He  furprifed  the  town, 
and  drove  the  Chriftians  into  the  great  church,  where  they 
defended  themfelves  above  three  months;  and  of  all  the 
Spanilh  military  chiefs  the  governor  of  Cordova  is  recorded 
as  th^only  one,  who  fell,  without  conditions,  a prifoner  into 
the  hands  of  the  Saracens. 

Abdelaziz,  the  fon  of  Mufa,  to  whom  the  adminiftration 
of  Spain,  under  the  caliph  of  Damafcus,  was  confided, 
conceived  the  defign  of  erefting  an  independent  throne  at 
Cordova  ; but  no  fooner  W2S  a fufpicion  of  his  intentions 
diffufed  than  a powerful  confpiracy  was  formed  againll  hi.n. 
As  he  v/as  repairing  alone  to  the  moiquc  of  Cordova,  he  was 
attacked  and  murdered  by  the  confpirators. 

On  the  affaffination  of  Abdelaziz,  Avub  aftumed  the 
admin'ftration  of  Spain.  He  was  foon  removed  by  the 
fuperior  favour  or  merit  of  Alahor,  who,  like  Abderarne 
one  of  his  fuccefTors,  vainly  attempted  the  conqueft  of  the 
weft. 

Under  twenty  fuccefiive  lieutenants  of  the  caliphs,  Spain 
imbibed,  in  a lew  generations,  the  manners  of  the  Arabs; 
and  by  affuming  the  name  of  Spaniards,  the  Arabs  afferted 
their  original  claim  of  conqueft. 

Inthemean  time  the  rival  houfes  of  Ommija’n  and  of  Abbas, 
the  uncle  of  Mahomet,  convulfed  the  eaft  by  their  preten- 
fions,  from  the  Indus  to  the  Euphrates.  Their  conteft 
was  decided  on  the  banks  of  the  Zeb.  Mervan  XIV., 
and  laft  caliph  of  the  houfe  of  Ommijah,  was  forced  to 
yield  to  the  enthufiafm  of  the  Abbaffiies,  conduced  by 
Abdallah  the  uncle  of  his  competitor.  The  vanquished  ca- 
liph crofted  the  Euphrates,  and  without  halting  in  Palef- 
tine,  pitched  his  laft  camp  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  where 
he  was  attacked  by  Abdallah,  and  the  lance  of  an  Abbaf- 
fide  terminated  the  reign  and  life  of  Mervan. 

In  the  profeription  of  the  Ommiades,  a royal  youth  of 
the  name  of  Abdalrahman  alone  efcaped  from  the  rage  of 
his  enemies,  and  was  received  on  the  coaft  of  Andalufia 
with  open  arms.  The  Arabian  chiefs,  who  reverenced  the 
memory  of  the  immediate  fucceffors  of  Mahomet,  drew 
their  fabres  in  his  fupport.  The  defeat  of  the  Zeb  was 
avenged  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadalquivir  ; that  river  was 
fwelled  with  the  bodies  of  the  flaughteredAbbaffides;  and  the 
throne  of  the  victorious  Abdalrahman  was  eftablifhed  at 
Cordova  in  the  year  755  of  our  era. 

During  a prolperous  reign  of  thirty  years,  Abdalrah- 
man I.  encouraged  agriculture,  commerce,  and  the  arts. 
Cordova  became  the  centre  of  indullry,  of  poiitenefs,  and 
of  genius.  His  fon  Haffam,  who  fucceeded  him,  not  only 
patronized,  but  was  even  a proficient  in  the  arts.  He 
fiuifhed  the  famous  mofque,  which  had  been  begun  by  his 
father,  and  threw  over  the  Guadalquivir  a bridge  which  re- 
mains a lafting  monument  of  his  Ikill. 

Under  the  fecond  Abdalrahman  a perpetual  fupply  of 
pure  water  was  conduced  through  pipes  and  aqueducts 
into  the  heart  ol  Cordova,  and  numerous  mofques  augmented 
its  magnificence. 

Learning  fiourilhed  under  Alkaham  the  fecond.  He 
founded  the  univerfity  of  Cordova,  and  the  birth-place  of 


the  Senecas,  and  the  Lucans,  aflerted  again  its  pretentions 
to  literary  fame.  He  collected  fo  immenfe  a quantity  of 
manuferipts,  that  before  the  end  of  his  reign  the  royal  li- 
brary is  reported  to  have  contained  the  aimoft  incredible 
number  of  fix  hundred  thoyfand  volumes,  of  which  the  ca- 
talogue alone  filled  forty-four. 

But  the  pomp  of  the  third  Abdalrahman,  who  reigned 
from  the  year  912  till  961,  appears  Till  more  incredible. 
His  wives,  concubines,  and  black  eunuchs,  amounted  to  fix 
thoufand  three  hundred  perfons.  HJ  v/as  attended  to  the 
field  by  a guard  of  twelve  thoufand  horle,  whofe  belts  and 
feimitars  were  ftudded  with  gold.  To  perpetuate  the  name 
of  his  favourite  Sultana,  he  conftrufted,  three  miles  from 
Cordova,  the  palace  and  gardens  of  Zehra  or  Ariztpha. 
The  edifice  was  fupported  by  above  a thoufand  columns  of 
the  fintft  marble  ; the  wails  of  the  hall  of  audience  were 
incrufttd  with  gold  and  pearls.  A formidable  army  fecured 
the  profperity  which  his  dominions  derived  from  his  wife  ad- 
miniftration.  The  royal  city  of  Cordova  contained  fix  hun- 
dred mofques,  nine  hundred  baths,  and  two  hundred  thou- 
fand houfes.  Eighty  large  cities^  three  hundred  towns, 
and  twelve  thoufand  villages  obeyed  his  fway,  and  yet,  in 
lefs  than  fifty  years  after  his  deceafe,  the  kingdom  of  Cor- 
dova was  dilfolved,  and  the  houfe  of  Ommijah  over- 
whelmed. 

His  fon,  Alkaham  the  fecond,  whom  we  have  already 
mentioned  as  the  founder  of  the  univerfity  of  Cordova* 
died  in  976,  and  left  the  throne  to  Haffem  his  fon,  a feeble 
infant,  and  the  reins  of  adminiftration  to  the  celebrated  vi- 
zir Mahomet  Abenamir,  who  from  his  valour  acquired  the 
furname  of  Almanzor  or  the  Defender.  He  fuccefsfully 
ftruggled  again!!  civil  and  foreign  commotion,  and  at  his 
death,  his  renown  was  refpe&ed  in  his  defendants.  The 
office  of  vizir  became  hereditary  in  his  family.  His  fons 
ruled  with  a power  as  abfolute  as  that  of  the  caliphs  ; their 
Infolence provoked  the  ambition  of  other  chiefs;  the  exclu- 
five  preteniions  of  the  houfe  of  Ommijah  were  difregarded, 
the  grandfon  of  the  great  Abdalrahman  was  plunged  into  a 
dungeon,  and  the  glory  of  the  throne  ot  Cordova,  which 
under  the  Ommiades  had  (hone  with  fuch  a luftre,  during  a 
little  more  than  two  centuries,  was  overfhadowed  by  a long 
night.  The  limits  of  the  Saracen  dominions  gradually  re-- 
ceded. Several  petty  principalities  were  formed  on  the 
ruins  of  their  empire,  which  was  at  length  confined  within 
the  boundaries  of  Grenada. 

In  the  mean  time  the  univerfity  of  Cordova  preferved  for 
a long  period  of  years  the  reputation  which  it  had  acquired 
under  Alkaham  II.  It  was  at  Cordova  that  Avempace  and 
Algazel,  two  fages  mentioned  by  St.  Thomas,  taught  mo- 
ral philofophy:  ; that  Alial  Cohacen  and  Alieben  Rezel  ac- 
quired their  profound  erudition  ; and  that  Abenzuel,  the  great 
aftrologer  and  phyfician,  furnamed  the  Wife,  received  his 
education.  Within  its  walls  were  formed  thofe  thirty  philo- 
fophers  and  phyficians,  who  arranged  the  works  which, 
under  the  name  of  Avicenna,  were  dedicated  to  prince  Ga- 
ralai,  to  whom  they  have  been  falfely  attributed. 

Among  the  learned  Moors,  to  whom  Cordova  gave  birth, 
are  Albermarcar,  Abramo,  Mefulco,  Raffiez  Almanzor,. 
known  by  a number  of  curious  works,  and  a hiltary  ot  the 
conqueft  of  Spain,  Aben  Regid  who  likewife  wrote  on  the 
divilion  and  conqueft  of  Spain,  and  Averroes,  called,  by  way 
of  eminence,  the  commentator. 

Cordova  has  preferved  nothing  of  its  ancient  grandeur, 
except  a vaft  enclofure  filled -with  houfes  half  in  ruins.  Its 
population  from  300,000,  which  it  was  in  the  time  of  the 
Moors,  is  reduced  to  15,000.  Its  long,  narrow,  and  id- 
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paved  fireets  are  almoft  deferted  ; mold  of  the  houfes  are  un- 
inhabited ; and  the  multitude  of  churches  and  convents 
which  it  contains,  are  befieged  by  a crowd  of  vagabonds 
covered  with  rags.  Although  the  art  of  foftening  leather 
and  giving  a brilliant  polilh  to  its  furface  was  invented  here, 
Cordova  has  but  a few  tan-yards.  Its  induftry  is  confined  to 
fome  manufaftures  of  woollen  cloth,  ribbands,  laces,  and 
hats.  Rents  and  provifions  are  low  ; and  the  value  of 
eftates  has  fallen  one  half  in  the  courfe  of  the  cen- 
tury. 

Thebiihop  of  Cordova  is  fuffragan  of  the  archbifltop  of 
Seville.  His  annual  income  exceeds  3000/.  fterling.  St. 
Raphael,  the  patron  of  Cordova,  has  a magnificent  gilt  ftatue 
at  one  of  the  gates,  which  forms  a fingular  contrail:  with  the 
wretchedntfs  that  reigns  within  the  town. 

The  only  remarkable  edifice  of  Cordova  is  its  famous  ca- 
thedral, which  formerly  ferved  as  a molque  to  the  Moors, 
and  ftill  retains  the  name  of  Mezquita.  It  forms  a long 
fquare  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  paces  by  one  hundred 
and  thirty-eight,  and  is  well  lighted,  but  too  low.  About 
fix  hundredcolumns  of  blackifh  marbleplaced  in  Quincunx  are 
well  preferved  ; but  they  do  not  reach  the  ceiling;  they  are 
fcarcely  more  than  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  and  have  neither 
bafe  nor  capital ; they  are  joined  to  each  other  by  two 
arches  placed  one  above  the  othe.r,  covered  with  plaifter, 
and  fupported  with  Hone  work  whitened  over.  The  refult 
of  the  whole  is  not  altogether  agreeable  to  the  eye,  and  the 
cathedral  is  more  remarkable  for  its  oddity  than  for  any 
very  ftriking  beauties,  though  nothing  would  equal  its  mag- 
nificence were  the  height  proportioned  to  the  extent.  Its 
exterior  prefents  only  a mafiy  and  irregular  edifice  with  enor- 
mous fquare  pillars. 

By  the  fide  of  the  cathedral  is  a fmall  grove,  the  fafei- 
nating  remains  of  the  tafteful  luxury  of  the  Moors.  It  is 
planted  with  orange-trees,  the  tufted  foliage  of  which  ferves 
as  an  afylum  to  great  numbers  of  birds,  and  hangs  over 
feveral  fountains  which  conftantly  cool  the  air. 

-The  ancient  palace  of  the  Moors  has  been  converted  into 
fiables,  in  which  one  hundred  ftallions  are  ufually  kept. 
Their  genealogy  is  carefuliy  preferved  ; the  name  and  age 
or  each  are  written  over  the  flail  in  which  he  Hands.  The 
beautiful  horfe  of  Cordova  is  reckoned  the  mod  perfect. 
There  is  a curious  manufeript  in  the  Efcurial  marked 
D.CCC.XCVII  on  horfes  and  horfemanfhip,  written  by  a 
Moorifh  general,  and  dedicated  to  the  third  king  of  the 
race  of  Benneffaret,  who  reigned  in  the  year  1301. 

The  country  round  Cordova  abounds  in  oranges  and  le- 
mons, and  produces  excellent  wine.  Gibbon’s  Rome.  J. 
Talbot  Dillon’s  1 ravels  through  Spain,  fecond  edit,  a to. 
London,  17S2.  Bourgoing’s  Tableau  de  l’Efpagrie. 
Peyron’s  Effays  on  Spain.  F.  A.  Fifcher’s  Travels  in 
Spain,  in  1797  and  1798. 

. _A-rchbifhop  Roderic  Ximenes,  in  his  “ Hiftoria  Arabum,” 
informs  us,  that  Cordova  was  paved  fo  early  as  the  middle 
0I.  the  "lnth  century,  or  about  the  year  850,  by  Abdal- 
rm8r  Spanifh  caliph.  This  prince,  who  knew 

the  value  of  the  arts  and  fciences,  and  who  favoured  trade  fo 
much,  that  in  his  reign  abundance  prevailed  throughout  the 
wnole  land,  caufed  water  to  be  conveyed  into  this  city, 
w uc  was  then  his  capital,  by  leaden  pipes,  and  ornamented 
it  with  a mofque,  and  other  elegant  buildings. 

Cordova,  a province  of  South  Amei 
new  diviiion  of  1782,  an  intendency  of 
^uenos  Ayres,  about  100  leagues  in 
bieadth,  interfedled  by  feveral  chains 
watered  by  feveral  rivers.  This  diftrid 
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for  woollen  manufadures,  being  feated  on  the  eaflern  fide  of 
a grand  and  high  branch  cf  the  Andes. 

Cordova,  a neat  clean  town,  in  the  above-mentioned 
diftrid..  diftant  1 56  miles  from  Buenos  Ayres,  and  pleafantly 
fituated  near  a wood,  at  the  foot  of  a branch  of  the  Andes. 
This  town  was  founded  about  the  year  1550,  by  Juan  Nunez 
de  Prado  ; and  in  1570  ereded  into  an  epifcopal  fee.  Its 
chapter  confifts  of  the  bifhop,  dean,  archdeacon,  chantor, 
redor,  and  treafurer  ; but  it  has  neither  canons  nor  pre- 
bendaries. Cordova  is  fituated  between  the  river  Primero, 
fo  called  becaufe  it  is  the  firlt  of  five  in  the  neighbourhood, 
which  flow  in  the  fame  diredion,  and  a bill,  on  a level  but 
far.dy  foil,  fo  that  the  rains  fpeedily  pafs,  though  the  va- 
pours be  unwholefome.  The  city  approaches  a fquare  form  ; 
but  the  cathedral  is  irregular,  from  the  want  offymmetry  in 
the  towers.  There  are  many  good  and  ftrong  houfes  in  the 
city,  but  feldom  high,  though  the  roofs  be  elevated  ; and 
there  are  three  convents,  and  two  colleges,  one  of  which  the 
Francifcans  have  abfurdly  flyled  the  univerfity.  lew  places 
of  equal  extent  can  difplay  equal  wealth  ; all  the  inhabitants, 
Spaniards  as  well  as  Creoles,  being  noted  for  adivity  and 
induftry.  The  chief  trade  is  in  mules,  which  are  brought 
from  the  fouthern  provinces ; and  having  fed  them  in  the 
fields,  they  condud  them  to  the  fair  of  Salta,  where  they 
are  fold  to  merchants  from  Peru,  at  8 or  10  dollars  each  ; 
but  fome  fend  them,  on  their  own  account,  to  be  fold  in  the 
Peruvian  markets,  the  value  being  proportioned  to  the  dif- 
tance.  The  inhabitants  may  be  600  ; and  the  Haves,  mollly 
of  different  mixtures,  do  not  procure  their  freedom  fo  eafily 
as  in  other  parts  of  America.  As  meat  is  very  cheap,  and 
the  flaves  weave  and  make  their  own  clothes,  they  are  at 
once  eafily  maintained,  and  very  ufeful;  nor  do  they  wilh 
for  freedom,  being  neither  fatigued  nor  opprefled.  The 
female  Haves  are  excellent  wafher-women,  and  go  into  the 
river  with  the  water  above  their  middle ; nor  are  they  defi- 
cient in  other  kinds  of  induftry.  The  ladies  of  Cordova  are 
meanly  clothed,  and  careful  obfervers  of  the  ctaftoms  of  their 
anceftors ; whence  the  Haves  are  not  permitted  to  wear  any 
cloth  but  that  manufactured  in  the  country.  The  wine,  and 
a confiderable  part  of  the  grain,  are  procured  from  Men- 
doza ; wh  le  brandy  is  brought,  in  leathern  bag3  or  bottles, 
from  S.  Juan  de  la  Frontera,  30  leagues  to  the  N.W.  of 
Mendoza,  on  the  northern  extremity  of  the  province  of  Cuyo. 
N.  lat.  310  30'.  W.  long.  63°  15'. 

Cordova,  Mountains  of,  are  a chain  pafling  N.  and  S. 
on  the  W.  of  that  provinct,  regarded  by  fome  as  a branch 
of  the  Andes,  and  faid  to  be  covered  with  perpetual  fnow. 
Thefe  mountains,  according  to  Helms,  fometimes  prefent 
red  and  green  granite,  and  gneifs,  while  the  grand  chain  of 
the  Andes  confifts  of  argillaceous  fchiftus.  As  the  ridge  of 
mountains  becomes  gradually  higher,  the  population  in- 
creafes ; but  at  Ramanfo,  60  miles- from  Cordova,  they 
again  branch,  and  fo  far  from  one  another,  that  from  that 
place  to  Tucuman  the  traveller  pafies  through  a faline  plain, 
70  Spanifh  miles  in  length,  and  for  the  moft  part  barren  and 
defart,  from  which  the  mountains  are  feen  at  a diftance. 
The  whole  ground  is  covered  with  a white  incruftation  of 
fait ; and  bears  no  plants  except  the  “ falfola  kali,”  which 
grows  here  to  the  height  of  four  Parifian  yards.  The  de- 
cayed town  of  “ St.  Jago  de  Eftero”  is  fituated  in  this 
plain. 

Cordova,  a confiderable  town  of  North  America,  in 
Mexico,  the  chief  article  of  its  trade  being  fugar,  for  which 
it  has  33  mills.  Eftalla  fays,  there  are  260  families  of 
Spaniards,  126  of  Meftizos,  and  273  of  Mexican  Indians. 
Thiery  deferibes  Cordova  as  a large  town,  with  numerous 
domes,  towers,  and  fteeples,  and  a la^-ge  fquare  in  the  centre, 
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with  Gothic  arcades  on  three  fides,  the  cathedra!  filling  the 
fourth,  and  a fountain  of  delicious  water  in  the  middle. 
The  breets  are  wide,  draight,  and  paved,  and  the  houfcs 
madly  of  done  ; but  the  inhabitants  are  indolent.  The 
iiiuation  is  in  a kind  of  natural  paffage  towards  the  province 
of  Mexico  ; the  vegetation  being  rich  and  beautiful,  on  a 
foil  of  red  clay,  from  10  to  15  feet  in  depth,  producing  all 
the  fruits  of  the  two  hemifpheres.  N.  lat.  19°  15k  W. 
long.  970  40'. 

Cordova,  New.  See  Cumana. 

CQRDOUAN,  the  Tower  of,  an  extremely  well-con- 
fbruCled  pharos  or  light-hcufe,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Gironde,  in  France;  66  miles  N.W.  of  Bourdeaux,  and  15 
miles  S.W.  of  La  Rochette  ; in  N.  lat.  4 $°  35'  15".  It 
was  rebuilt  by  Louis  XIV.  in  the  year  1665.  The  for- 
midable mafs  of  rocks  on  which  it  dands  is  formed  by  the 
reefs  that  fkirt  the  fhore.  The  tower  itfelf  is  160  feet  high, 
the  great  lanthorn  15  ; and  from  200  to  350  pounds  of  pit- 
coal  are  confumed  in  it  every  night.  The  watchmen  are 
generally  relieved  every  fortnight  ; they  take  care,  however, 
to  provide  themfelves  with  at  lead  one  month’s  provifions, 
becaufe  the  boats  cannot  approach  the  rocks  but  when  the 
fea  is  perfectly  calm.  F.  A.  Fifcher’s  Travels  in  Spain, 
Letter  vi. 

CORDUBA, Cavr.  Francesco,  in  Biography,  a painter 
and  engraver  of  Italy,  by  whom  we  have  a ftt  of  44  etch- 
ings, middling  fized  upright  plates,  from  the  fountains  in 
the  gardens  about  Rome,  enlivened  by  figures  much  in  the 
fly le  of  Callot.  He  maiks  his  plates  thus : “ Eques  Franc. 
Corduba  del  et  Sculp.”  Strutt.  Heinecken. 

Corduea,  in  Botany,  Cluf.  See  Asparagus  alius  and 
Aphyllus . 

Corduba,  cow  Cordova,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town 
of  Spain,  S.E  of  Mellaria,  upon  the  river  Boetis.  It  was 
in  this  town,  as  Strabo  informs  us,  that  the  Romans  fixed 
their  habitation,  when  they  fird  entered  Spain.  But  if  it 
be  true  that  it  was  founded  by  Marcellus,  as  Strabo  himfelf 
fays,  we  are  led  to  imagine,  that  from  the  time  when  the 
Romans  fird  inhabited  it  to  the  period  when  Marcellus  con- 
ducted a colony  hither,  it  could  not  have  been  very  confider- 
able.  However,  Silius  Italicus  fays,  that  it  fubfifted  from 
the  time  of  the  fecond  Punic  war.  However  this  be,  it  was 
from  the  epoch  of  Marcellus  that  it  bore  the  title  of  a patri- 
cian colony,  from  his  having  edablifhed  in  it  families  of  this 
order,  Corduba  was  the  fird  place  which  the  Romans  had 
in  Spain,  didinguifhed  by  the  appellation  of  Conventus , and 
with  the  privilege  of  coining  money.  It  afterwards  became 
fo  confiderable,  that  Strabo  compares  it,  with  regard  to  its 
commerce,  with  Gades ; and  he  alfo  extols  the  extent  and 
fertility  of  the  adjacent  country.  It  was  no  lefs  celebrated 
for  its  literary  reputation,  as  it  was  the  refldence  of  the  two 
Senecas,  and  of  the  poet  Lucan. . On  fome  medals,  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Corduba,  we  fee  on  one  fide  a well-dreffed 
female  head,  and  on  the  other  a winged  figure,  holding  a 
cornucopia  ; but  the  greatell  number  of  medals  belonging 
to  this  city  are  inferibed  with  “ Colonia  Patricia.”  It  is 
probable  that  it  was  called  by  the  fird  name  before  the  eda- 
blifhment  of  the  colony,  and  afterwards  by  the  other.  See 
Cordova. 

CORDUENA,  a town  of  Armenia.  See  Gorduena. 

CORDULA,  or  Cordyla,  Portus , a port  of  Afia  in 
Pontus,  upon  the  Euxine  fea,  according  to  Arrian,  who 
places  it  between  mount  Sacer  and  Hermonajfa , S.E.  of  Tra- 
pezus. 

CORDUS,  or  Sordus,  the  name  given  to  an  ancient 
people  of  Gallia  Tarragonenfis,  who  dwelt  in  the  vicinity 


of  the  Pyrenees,  upon  the  coaft  of  the  Mediterranean 
fea. 

Cordus,  Aulus  Cremutjus,  in  Biography,  a fenator 
and  hiilorian  of  Rome,  during  the  reigns  of  its  fird  two  em- 
perors. In  his  hidory  of  the  civil  wars,  and  of  the  reign  of 
Augudus,  he  refers  to  C.  Caflius,  and  denominates  him 
“ the  lad  of  the  Romans.”  For  this  offence  he  was  im- 
peached, and  put  on  Lis  trial  ; during  which  he  manfully 
vindicated  his  caufe,  and  in  his  defence  exclaimed,  “ Pof- 
terity  will  pay  to  every  man  his  due  honour,  nor,  if  I am 
condemned,  will  there  be  wanting  thofe  who  will  cherifb  the 
memory,  not  only  of  Brutus  and  Caffius,  but  of  me  alfo.” 
This  was  not  the  effufion  of  an  enthufiad,  but  the  confidence 
to  which  his  virtue  and  talents  gave  him  a jud  claim.  His 
prediction  has  been  abundantly  fulfilled  ; and  it  affords  us 
pleafure,  at  the  aidance  of  nearly  two  thoufand  years,  to 
record  the  heroifm  of  a man  who  difdained  to  fear  the  arm 
of  power,  and  who  held  in  contempt  the  tyrant  Sejanus, 
whofe  name  has  defeended  with  as  much  infamy  attached  to 
it,  as  that  of  Cordus  has  with  unfullied  honour.  Forefeeing 
that  lie  fhould  be  condemned  by  the  tribunal  appointed  to 
hear  his  caufe,  he  refolved  to  put  an  end  to  his  life,  by  ab- 
dairiing  from  his  daily  food.  On  the  fourth  day,  finding 
himfelf  well  nigh  exhauded  by  hunger  and  debility,  he  fent 
for  his  beloved  daughter,  Marcia,  from  whom  he  had  con- 
cealed his  intention,  and,  embracing  her  with  tender  affec- 
tion, apologized  for  keeping  this  only  fecrct  from  her,  add- 
ing, I am  now  half-way  on  the  road,  and  you  neither 
ought  to  call  me  back,  nor  can  do  it.”  She  departed ; 
and  while  his  accuftrs  and  judges  were  debating  what  courfe 
to  purfue,  he  breathed  his  lad  in  peace.  The  fenate  or- 
dered his  books  to  be  burnt ; and  though  fome  copies  were 
fpared,  which  his  daughter  caufed  to  be  made  as  public  as 
pofiible,  yet  nothing  now  remains  except  an  eulogy  of  Ci- 
cero, preferved  in  the  Suaforia  of  M.  Seneca.  Of  their 
value  an  eftimate  may  be  formed  by  the  character  given  of 
them  by  Seneca.  Speaking  to  Marcia,  he  fays,  “ You 
have  well  deferved  of  Roman  literature,  and  of  poderity,  to 
whom  will  defeend  a faithful  record  of  events,  which  cod; 
the  author  fo  dear  : you  have  well  deferved  of  himfelf,  whofe 
memory  will  live  and  fionridi,  as  long  as  it  is  thought  worth 
while  to  know  the  hidory  of  Rome  ; as  long  as  there  {hall 
remain  any  one,  who  fhall  widi  to  recur  to  the  a£ts  of  his 
ancedors-,  any  one  who  fhali  be  defirous  of  knowing  what  a 
Roman  once  was ; what,  when  all  necks  were  bewed  be- 
neath the  Sejanian  yoke,  was  the  character  of  an  uncon- 
querable fpirit,  free  in  his  head,  his  heart,  his  hands.” 
Rom.  Hid. 

Cordus,  Euricius,  by  Melchior  Adam  called  Henry 
Urban,  celebrated  for  his  {kill  in  medicine  and  in  poetry, 
was  a native  of  Simmerfhuys  in  Helfe.  To  affift  himfelf  in 
the  profecution  of  his  dudies,  he  employed  fome  of  his  early 
years  in  indrufting  the  fons  of  fome  of  the  neighbouring 
gentry.  In  performing  this  office,  he  had  the  good  fortune 
to  attract  the  notice  of  Erafmus.  In  1521  he  went  to  Italy, 
where  he  attached  himfelf  in  a particular  manner  to  the  ftudy 
of  botany  ; collecting  and  examining  a number  of  rare  plants, 
and  diligently  comparing  them  with  the  deferiptions  of  them 
left  by  Diofcorides.  At  Ferrara  he  took  the  degree  of 
doCfor  in  medicine,  which  he  afterwards  taught  at  Erfurt 
and  Marpurg.  In  1,535  he  went  to  Bremen,  where  he  fpent 
the  fmall  remainder  of  his  life,  which  terminated,  when  he 
was  only  of  a middling  age,  in  the  year  1538.  He  was 
author  of  feveral,  and  fome  very  valuable,  works.  His 
“ Treatife  on  the  Englidi  Sweating  Sicknefs”  was  publidied 
at  Fribourg,  in  1529,  qto.  ; and  in  1532?  he  gave  a Latin 
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▼evfion  of  the  Theriaca,  and  Alexiphavmica  of  Nicander. 
His  “ Botanologicon,  five  Colloquium  de  Herbis,  was 
printed  at  Colonna,  in  15:34,  which  is  commended  by 
Haller,  and  was  feveral  times  reprinted  ; and  his  He 
Abufu  Urofcopise,”  in  1546,  at  Frankfort.  His  Latin 
poems  were  publiibed  in  the  Delicis  ^ oet.  Gum. 


His 


fon, 


of  his 


Corpus,  Valerius,  who  followed  in  the  ileps 
father,  and  who  acquired  a Hill  greater  portion  of  fame  tor 
his  botanical  refearches,  was  born  February  ibth,  1515. 
The  early  part  of  his  education  he  received  under  his  rather, 
who  fent  him  for  further  improvement  to  Wittenberg,  and 
other  German  uuiverfities.  Applying  ahnoft  exclufivdy  to 
the  tludy  of  botany,  he  ranged  over  the  neighbouring  coun* 
tries,  in  fearch  of'  plants,  of  which  he  made  a conhderable 
colleftion,  many  of  them  not  before  known  or  noticed.  In 
jr42,  he  went  to  Italy,  and  viiited  the  nniverfit-.es  of  Padua, 
pita,  Lucca,  and  Florence ; every  where  converting  with 
the  moil  eminent  of  the  profeffors.  In  his  way  to  Rome, 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  wounded  in  his  leg,  by  the  kick 
of  a horfe  ; but  not  thinking  it  dangerous,  and  continuing 
bis  excurfions,  in  fearch  of  p'ants,  the  wound,  by  the  time 
he  arrived  at  Rome,  was  fo  much  inflamed  as  to  occahon  a 
fever,  which  put  an  end  to  h - s life  in  September,  I544> 
when  he  was  only  29  years  of  age.  He  left  teveral  works, 
among  them  a “ Hiitory  of  Plants,”  many  of  them  never 
before  defcribed.  It  was  publithed  by  Conrad  Gefner. 
Alto,  “ Annotations  on  Diofcorides  “ Ddpenfatorum 
Phaim  omnium  quae  in  ufu  funt  Noribergae  ‘‘ De  Sper- 
mate  Ceti,  vulgi  d i£b . ’ , &c.  Haller  Lub,  Botan.  Lloy 
Ditl.  Hift.  Gen.  Biog. 

CORDWAINERS,  or  Cordiners,  the  term  whereby 
the  datutes  denominate  Jhoe-malers . 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  French  cordonnier,  which 
Menage  derives  from  cordouan,  a kind  of  leathc’r  brought 
from  ' Cordoua,  whereof  they  formerly  made  rhe  upper- 
leathers  of  their  fhoes.  Others  derive  it  from  corde.  rope, 
becaufe  anciently  (hoes  were  made  of  cords  ; as  they  dill  are 
in  fome  parts  of  Spain,  under  the  name  of  alpargales.  But 
the  former  etymology  is  better  warranted  : for,  in  effeft, 
the  French  workmen,  who  prepared  the  cordouas,  are  dill 
called  cordouanniers. 

In  Paris  they  have  two  pious  focieties,  under  the  titles  of 
Freres  Cordonniers,  Brothers  Shoemakers,  eftablifhed  by  au- 
thority towards  the  middle  of  the  feventeenth  century  ; the 
one  under  the  protection  of  St.  Crifpin,  the  other  of  St. 
Crifpianus,  two’faints  who  had  formerly  honoured  the  pro- 
feffion.  They  live  in  community,  and  under  fixed  datutes 
and  officers ; by  which  they  are  dire&ed  both  in  their  fpi- 
ritual  and  fecular  concerns.  The  produce  of  their  (hoes  goes 
into  a common  (lock,  to  furnifh  neceffaries  for  their  fupport  ; 
the  rell  to  be  didributed  among  the  poor. 

By  dat.  1.  Jac.  I.  c.  22.  the  mailers  and  wardens  of  the 
cordwainers  company  in  London  are' to  appoint  fearchers 
and  triers  of  leather  ■ and  leather  is  not  to  be  fold  before  it 
is  fearched  and  fealed.  See  Company. 

CORDYLA,  in  Botany,  Lour.  Cochinch.  Bofc.  Did. 
Hid.  Nat.  clafs  and  order,  monadelphia  decandria. 

Gem  Ch.  Cal.  campanulate,  with  four  acute  divifions. 
Cor.  none.  Stapi.  Filaments  twenty-four,  united  at  the 
bafe.  Fiji.  Germ  fuperior;  dyle  one;  digmas  Ample. 
Berlc.  Berry  pedicelled,  oval,  acute,  one-celled.  Seeds  fix, 
oval. 

Sp.  C.  parvifolia.  A large  tree.  Leaves  fmall,  oblong, 
emarginate,  fmooth.  Flowers  in  fmall,  lateral,  folitary  tufts. 
A native  of  the  eaftern  coads  of  Africa. 


Cordyla,  in  Ichthyology,  an  American  fifh,  the  Scomber 
cordyla  of  Gmelin,  the  Guara-tcreba  of  Marcgraave,  and  the 
Frachurus  brafd'ienfis  of  Ray. 

CORDYLINE,  in  Botany,  Roy.  See  Dracvena  draco, 
and  Yucca  gloriofa  et  draconis. 

CORDYLOCARPUS,  (from  xo^uXn,  a club,  and 
iroj,  fruit,  alluding  to  the  form  of  the  fitique. ) Wil!d. 
1248.  Desfont.  (Sinapi;  Encyc.)  Clafs  and  order,  te- 
tr adynamia  filiquofa.  Nat.  Ord.  Siliquofa,  Linn.  Crucifer  a, 
Juffi 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  four-leaved,  caducous  ; leaves  linear, 
nearly  clofe.  Cor.  four-petalled,  cruciform,  open  ; claws 
the  length  of  the  calyx  ; border  oval,  quite  entire.  S/am. 
Filaments  fix,  erect,  filiform;  two  lateral  ones  (horter ; an- 
thers almod  eredl,  fmall,  oval.  Pijl.  Germ  fuperior,  cy- 
lindrical, fwollen  at  the  upper  end;  ltyle  very  fhort ; digma 
obtufe.  Perk.  Siliqtie  jointed  ; the  lad  joint  didant,  glo- 
bular, fwollen,  terminated  by  the  permanent  dyle.  Seeds 
feveral,  convex,  fomewhat  compreffid,  oblong. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  nearly  clofe.  Silique  cylindrical,  jointed  ; 
the  lad  joint  more  diltindlly  feparated. 

Sp.  1.  C.  muricatus.  Poiret  in  Encyc.  1.  Wil’d.  1. 
Desf.  Atl.  2.  72.  tab.  152.  “ Siliques  one-celled,  fpread- 

ing ; lad  joint  muricate ; leaves  partly  lyrate.”  Root  an- 
nual. Stems  about  two  feet  high,  eredl,  fcabrous,  hilpid, 
efpecially  on  the  lower  part,  fbghtly  dilated,  branched  ; 
branches  alternate,  axillary.  Leaves  fmooth,  or  clothed 
with  a few  didant  hairs  ; lower  ones  oblong,  or  elliptical, 
decurrent ; fome  quite  entire,  others  lyrate»;  upper  ones 
lanceolate,  alternate,  (lightly  finuated,  or  a little  toothed. 
Flowers  alternate,  almod  feffiie,  in  a terminal  raceme  ; calyx 
fmooth,  or  fomewhat  villous,  coloured;  corolla  pale  yellow. 
Siliques  fmooth,  or  a little  villous.  Seeds  four  or  live.  Dif- 
covered  by  Desfontaines  about  Mayane,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Algiers.  2.  C.  lavigatus.  Willd.  2.  Poir.  2.  (Sinapi 
graecum  ; Tourn.  Cor.  17.  It.  1.398.  tab.  35.  Erucaria 
aleppica  ; Gffirt.  29S.  tab.  143.  fig.  9.  Vent.  Jard.  de 
Cels.  tab.  64-)  “ Siliques  two-celled,  preffid  ; terminal 

joint  fmooth  ; leaves  pinnatifid.”  Stem  a foot  high,  eredl, 
quite  fmooth  ; branches  alternate,  widely  fpreading.  Leaves 
fomewhat  flefhy,  alternate,  fmooth,  petioled ; fegments 
linear,  entire,  channelled.  Flowers  in  terminal  upright  ra- 
cemes ; corolla  purple,  or  pale  red.  A native  of  the  Hands 
of  the  Archipelago. 

CORDYLUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia, 
placed  by  Steph.  Byz.  in  Pamphyiia. 

Cordylus,  in  Zoology,  a fpecies  of  lizard,  the  Lacerta 
cordylus  of  Gmelin  and  Linnaeus,  with  a fliort  verticillated 
tail,  denticulated  feales,  and  a fmooth  body.  It  is  found  in 
Afia  and  Africa.  Its  body  is  livid  or  blackiffi. 

CORE,  in  Rural  Economy , a name  applied  to  a diforder 
incident  to  ffieep,  occaiioned  by  the  pretence  of  fmall  flat 
worms  fituated  in  the, liver.  Thegreated  chance  of  remov- 
ing this  complaint  is  by  changing  the  (beep  into  a more  airy  " 
and  dry  padure. — It  alfo  fignifies.  the  heart  of  the  wood  of 
trees,  and  likewife  of  fome  forts  of  fruit,  as  the  apple,  pear, 
&c. 

Core  Bank , in  Geography,  a narrow  ifland  of  America, 
on  the  coad  of  N.  Carolina,  about  40  miles  long,  and 
fcarcely  2 broad.  N.  lat.  340  22'  to  340  55'.  vW.  long.  76° 


26'  to  76°  50'. 

Core  Sound  lies  on  the  coad  of  N.  Carolina,  fouth  of, 
and  communicating  with,  Pamlico. 

COREA,  or  Coreve,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a place  at 
which  Paledine  commenced  on  the  northern  fide,  according' 
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to  Jofephus ; wlio  fays  it  was  near  Scythiopolis  and  a fortrefs 
■named  Alexandrium. 

Corea,  in  Geography , called  by  the  Chinefe  Kao-Ji,  and 
by  the  Mantchew  Tartars  Sol-ho,  a kingdom  of  Afia,  in  the 
form  of  a peninfula,  extended  between  China  and  Japan,  and 
every  where  furrounded  by  the  fea,  except  towards  the 
north,  where  it  is  connected  with  Chinefe  Tartary,  which 
bounds  it  on  the  north  ; it  is  bounded  on  the  eall  by  the  fea 
and  iflcs  of  japan  ; on  the  fouth  by  the  ftraits  of  Corea, 
feparating  it  from  Japan,  and  by  the  ocean  ; and  on  the  weft 
by  the  Yellow  fea,  which  parts  it  f om  China.  This  king- 
dom is  commonly  reckoned  to  be  200  leagues  in  length  from 
N.  to  S.  and  100  in  breadth  from  E.  to  W.  The  great 
number  of  fhoals  and  fand-banks  which  furround  the  coafts 
of  this  peninfula,  render  accefs  to  it  by  fea  equally  dangerous 
and  difficult.  Its  leaft  diftance  from  Japan  is  only  25 
leagues.  The  origin  of  the  Coreans  is  very  obfcure.  It 
appears,  however,  that  this  peninfula  was  at  firft  inhabited 
by  different  tribes,  which  compoftd  fcveral  Hates;  and  that, 
in  procefs  of  time,  they  united  under  the  fame  government, 
and  formed  one  kingdom,  which  was  called  Kao-li . The 
Coreans  were  mod  probably  of  Tartarian  extradlion.  This 
kingdom  is  governed  by  a fovereign,  who  excrcifes  abfolute 
authority  over  his  fubjedls,  although  hehimfelfis  a vaffal  and 
tributary  of  the  emperor  of  China.  On  every  fucceffion  to 
the  crown,  the  prince  receives  on  his  knees  the  inveftitureof 
his  dates,  granted,  or  at  leaft,  confirmed  by  the  emperor,  and 
diftributes  among  the  emperor’s  envoys  the  fumof  800  taels, 
and  feveral  other  cuftomary  pivfents.  The  minifterof  Corea 
afterwards  repairs  to  Pe-king,  to  proftrate  hiinfelf  before  the 
emperor,  and  prefent  him  the  tribute.  The  princefs,  who 
has  efpoufed  the  king,  cannot  affurne  the  title  of  queen,  until 
fhe  has  received  it  from  the  court  of  Pe  king. 

The  Japanefe  conquered  this  kingdom  about  the  end  of 
the  1 6th  century  ; but  the  Coreans,  affilled  by  the  Tartars, 
who  had  fubdued  China,  drove  them  from  their  country. 
The  Mantchews,  thus  mailers  of  Corea,  endeavoured  to  com- 
pel their  new  fubjedls  to  ihave  their  heads,  after  their  man- 
ner, and  to  adopt  the  Tartar  drefs.  This  innovation  irritated 
their  minds,  and  occafioned  a general  revolt  throughout  the 
kingdom  of  Corea,  which  was  at  length  appeafed  by  the  pru- 
dent attention  of  the  reigning  family.  The  interior  geo- 
graphy of  this  kingdom  is  little  known  : we  are  informed, 
however,  that  it  is  divided  into  eight  provinces,  containing 
40  diftrifls,  33  cities  of  the  firft  clafs,  58  of  the  fecond,  and 
70  of  the  third.  King-kitan,  or  Kinka-tao,  fituated  in  the 
province  of  King-hi,  is  the  capital  of  the  whole  kingdom, 
and  the  ordinary  refidence  of  the  fovereign.  This  prince  is 
abfolute  mailer  of  all  the  wealth  of  his  fubje&s,  which  he 
inherits  after  their  death.  He  is  very  rigid  in  the  admini- 
ftration  of  juftice  ; and  particular  punilhments  are  appointed 
for  murder,  robbery,  and  adultery.  Every  feventh  year  all 
the  freemen  of  the  different  provinces  are  obliged  to  go  to 
court  in  rotation,  and  to  keep  guard  round  his  perfon  for 
two  months  ; fo  that,  during  this  year,  the  whole  country 
is  in  motion  and  under  arms. 

The  Coreans  are  well-formed,  ingenious,  brave,  and  tract- 
able. They  are  fond  of  dancing  and  mulic,  and  peculiarly 
docile  in  acquiring  the  faiences,  which  they  are  faid  to  itudy 
with  ardour.  Men  of  learning  are  diftinguiffied  from  other 
claffes  of  people  by  two  plumes  of  feathers,  which  they  wear 
in  their  caps.  When  merchants  prefent  any  books  for  fale 
to  the  Coreans,  they  fhew  their  refpeft  by  dreffing  in  the 
richeft  attire,  and  burn  perfumes  before  they  treat  concerning 
the  price.  The  northern  Coreans  are  of  a larger  fize,  and 
more  robuft  than  thofe  of  the  fouth  ; they  are  addicted  to 
.arms  and  become  excellent  foldiers : ufing,  in  combat,  crofs- 
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bows  and  very  long  fabres.  The  Coreans  do  not  inter  their 
dead  till  three  years  after  their  deceafe  ; they  wear  mourning 
for  a father  or  mother  three  years,  and  for  a brother  three 
months.  When  they  perform  the  ceremony  of  interment, 
they  place  around  the  tomb  the  clothes,  chariot,  and  horfes 
of  the  deceafed,  and  any  thing  elfe  of  which  he  was  fond 
when  alive  ; all  which  they  leave  to  be  carried  away  by  thofe 
who  affilled  at  the  funeral.  Their  houfes  confift  only  of 
one  ftory,  and  are  very  ill  built ; in  the  country,  they  are  of 
earth,  in  cities,  generally  of  brick  ; but  they  are  all  thatched 
with  draw.  The  walls  of  their  cities  are  conftrudled  after 
the  Chinefe  manner,  with  fquare  turrets,  battlements,  and 
arched  gates.  Thefe  people  have  borrowed  their  writing, 
drefs,  religious  worlhip,  ceremonies,  belief  cf  the  tranfmigra- 
tion  of  fouls,  and  the  greater  part  of  their  cuiloms,  from  the 
Chinefe.  Their  language,  however,  is  different.  (See 

China.)  Their  women  are  fubjedl  to  kfs  rettriftions  than 
thofe  of  China  ; and  they  alfo  differ  from  the  Chinefe  with 
regard  to  their  marriage  ceremonies.  In  China,  fathers  and 
mothers  often  marry  their  children  without  their  confent  and 
even  without  their  knowledge  ; but  in  Corea,  the  contracting 
parties  choofe  for  themfelve?,  nor  do  they  confult  the  incli- 
nations of  their  parents,  or  allow  them  to  interpofe  any  ob 
ftaclcs  in  the  way  of  their  union.  The  principal  produdlions. 
of  Corea  are 'wheat,  rice,  and  ginfeng.  This  country  alfo 
produces  gold,  filver,  iron,  foffii  fait,  caller  and  fable’s  Ikins, 
a beautiful  yellow  varnifn,  the  fplendour  of  which  is  almoft 
equal  to  gilding,  and  which  diftils  from  a tree  refembling 
the  palm  tree,  fmall  horfes  about  three  feet  high,  and  white 
paper.  Small  brulhes  for  painting  are  made  here  of  the  hair 
of  a wolf’s  tail,  which  are  much  elleemed  in  China.  The 
paper  of  Corea,  of  which  a confiderabk quantity  is  annually 
imported  into  China,  is  made  of  cotton  j it  is  as  ftrong  as 
cloth,  and  thofe  who  write  upon  it  make  ufe  of  a fmall  hair 
bruih  or  pencil : without  the  precaution  of  rubbing  it  over 
gently  with  a little  alum -water,  it  would  not  bear  the  ink  of 
European  pens.  With  this  paper  the  Coreans  partly  pay 
the  tribute  due  to  the  emperor,  fupplying  the  palace  with  it 
every  year.  The  Chinefe  purchafe  it,  not  for  the  purpofe 
of  writing,  but  for  filling  up  the  fquares  of  their  fafh-win- 
dows,  becaufe,  when  oiled,  it  refills  the  wind  arid  rain  much, 
better  than  theirs  ; they  alfo  ufe  it  as  wrapping-paper ; and 
it  is  likewife  ferviceable  to  their  tailors,  who  rub  it  between 
their  hands  till  it  becomes  as  foft  and  flexible  as  the  fineft 
cotton  cloth,  inftead  of  which  they  often  employ  it  in  lining 
clothes.  If  it  be  too  thick  for  the  purpofe  intended,  it  may 
be  tafily  fplit  into  two  or  three  leaves ; and  thefe  leaves  are 
even  flronger,  and  lefs  liable  to  be  broken,  than  the  belt 
paper  of  China. 

The  fea. coafts  of  Corea  abound  with  fifh ; many  whales 
are  found  there  every  year  towards  the  north-call,  feveral  of 
which,  it  is  faid,  bear  in  their  bodies  the  darts  and  harpoons 
of  the  French  and  Dutch,  from  whom  they  have  efcaped  in 
the  northern  extremities  of  Europe.  If  this  be  true,  it  feems 
to  indicate  the  exiftence  of  a paffage  from  thence  into  the 
feas  that  lead  to  the  north  of  America,  We  refer  the  reader 
for  farther  information  with  regard  to  this  country  to  Du 
Halde  and  Groiier. 

Corea,  Strait  of,  that  part  of  the  fea  which  feparates  the 
fouthern  part  of  the  continent  of  Corea  irom  the  Japan 
Hands,  between  N.  lat.  340  and  36°,  and  E.  long.  130°  and 
i32°3o\  The  channel,  fays  Peroufe  (Voyage,  vol.  ii. 
p.  17,  Eng.ed.),  that  feparates  the  coall  of  Japan  from  the 
continent  may  be  15  leagues  wide,  but  it  is  reduced  to  to 
leagues  by  rocks  which  uninterruptedly  border  the  fouthern 
coafts  of  Corea,  ’from  Qjselpaert,  and  which  continued,  till- 
we  had  doubled  the  S.E.  point  of  that  peninfula,  fo  that  we 
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were  able  to  keep  very  clofe  to  the  continent,  diftinguifti  the 
houfes  and  towns  on  the  coall,  and  reconnoitre  the  bays. 
We  faw,  fays  Peroufe,  on  the  fummits  of  the  mountains  fome 
fortifications  exadlly  fimilar  to  European  forts.  It  is  highly 
probable  the  principal  means  of  defence,  employed  by  the 
Coreans,  are  directed  againft  the  Japanefe.  This  part  of 
the  coaft  is  very  favourable  to  navigation,  for  there  appears 
no  caufe  of  danger  ; and  at  3 leagues  in  the  offing  the  depth 
of  water  is  60  fathoms  over  a muddy  bottom  ; but  the 
country  is  mountainous,  and  appears  very  arid.  rl  he  fnow 
was  not  entirely  melted  in  fome  hollows  (May,  1787)  5 and 
the  foil  feemed  but  little  fulceptible  of  cultivation.  The 
habitations,  however,  are  very  numerous.  We  counted  a 
dozen  fampanes,  or  junks,  failing  along  the  coall,  and  feem- 
ing  in  no  refpeft  to  differ  from  thofe  in  China,  their  tails 
being  alfo  made  of  matting.  See  Dagelet,  IJland  of. 

COREATfS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a place  of  India, 
near  the  months  of  the  Indus,  according  to  Arrian. 

CORED,  in  Geography , a town  of  Egypt ; 16  miles  N.E. 
of  Belbeis. 

Cored  Herrings.  See  Herrings. 

COREGGIO,  in  Biography.  See  Correggio. 

COREGLIO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the 
Hate  of  Lucca;  15  miles  N.  of  Lucca. 

COREGONI,‘in  Ichthyology,  a divifion  of  the  Salmo, 
including  thofe  with  fcarcely  confpicuous  teeth. 

COREIA,  in  Antiquity , a feftival  in  honour  of  Profer- 
pine,  named  Core,  Kopr,  which,  in  the  Moloffian  dialed!,  fig- 
nifies  a beautiful  woman. 

CORELLA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Na- 
varre, on  the  Alhama;  6 leagues  from  Tudella. 

CORELLI,  Arcangelo,  in  Biography.  The  perform- 
ance and  compofitions  of  this  admirable  mufician,  form  an 
sera  in  inftrumental  mufic,  particularly  for  the  Violin,  and 
its  kindred  inftruments,  the  tenor  and  -violoncello , which  he 
made  refpedtable,  and  fixed  their  ufe  and  reputation,  in  all 
probability,  as  long  as  the  prefent  fyftem  of  mufic  ffiall 
continue  to  delight  the  ears  of  mankind.  Indeed,  this  moll 
excellent  mailer  had  the  happinefs  of  enjoying  part  of  his 
fame  during  mortality  ; for  fcarce  a contemporary  mufi- 
cal  writer,  hillorian,  or  poet,  negledled  to  celebrate  his  ge- 
nius and  talents ; and  his  productions  have  contributed  long- 
er to  charm  the  lovers  of  mufic  by  the  mere  powers  of  the 
bow,  without  the  affillance  of  the  human  voice,  than  thofe 
of  any  compofer  that  has  yet  exilled.  Haydn,  indeed, 
with  more  varied  abilities,  and  a much  more  creative  genius, 
when  inftruments  of  all  kinds  are  better  umlerftood,  has 
captivated  the  mufical  world  in,  perhaps,  a Hill  higher  de- 
gree ; but  whether  the  duration  of  his  favour  will  be  equal 
to  that  of  Corelli,  who  reigned  fupreme  in  all  concerts,  and 
excited  undiminifhed  rapture  full  half  a century,  mull  be  left 
to  the  determination  of  time,  and  the  encreafed  rage  of  de- 
praved appetites  for  novelty. 

Corelli  was  born  at  Fufignano,  near  Imola,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Bologna,  in  February  1653.  He  is  faid  by  Adami 
to  have  received  his  firit  inftruftions  in  counterpoint  from 
Matteo  Simonelli  of  the  Papal  chapel  ; but  the  general  opi- 
nion is,  that  his  mafter  on  the  violin  was  Giambatifta  Baf- 
fani,  of  Bologna.  It  has  been  faid  (Life  of  Handel,  1760, 
p.  46.)  without  authority,  that  Corelli  went  to  Paris  in  the 
year  1672,  but  was  foon  driven  thence  by  the  jealoufy  and 
violence  of  Lulli,  That  he  vifited  Germany  after  he  had 
fimfhed  his  ftudies,  we  are  allured  by  Gafpar  Printz  (Satyr. 
Romponift,  3ten.  Theil.  p.  227.)  who  informs  us,  that 
he  was  in  the  fervice  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  in  1680.  Soon 
after  this  period,  he  feems  to  have  returned  to  Italy,  and 


fettled  at  Rome,  where,  about  1683,  he  publilhed  his  fir  ft 
<c  Twelve  Sonatas.”  In  1685,  the  fecond  fet  appeared, 
under  the  title  of  “ Balletti  da  Camera,”  which,  the  fame 
year,  gave  rife  to  a controverfy  between  the  author  and 
Paolo  Colonna,  concerning  the  diatonic  fucceffion  of  fifths, 
between  the  firft  treble  and  the  bafe  of  the  allemand  in  the 
fecond  fonata.  In  1690,  Corelli  publifhed  the  third  opera 
of  his  fonatas ; and  in  1694,  the  fourth,  which,  confilting 
of  movements  fit  for  dancing,  like  the  fecond,  he  called 
“ Balletti  da  Camera.” 

In  the  works  of  the  poet  Guidi,  publifhed  at  Verona, 
1726,  it  is  recorded  that,  in  1686,  when  our  king  James 
II.  pioufly  fent  an  ambaflador  to  pope  Innocent  XI.  to 
make  a tender  of  his  duty  as  a faithful  fon  of  the  Romiffi 
church,  at  a grand  academia  which  Chriftina  queen  of  Swe- 
den, then  a profelyte,  and  refident  in  the  Alma  Citta  di 
Roma,  gave  on  the  occafion,  the  mufic  was  compofed  by 
Bernardo  Pafquini,  and  the  band,  amounting  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  performers  on  bowed-inftrumcnts,  injlrumenti  di 
area,  led  by  Arcangelo  Corelli. 

About  this  time,  when  the  opera  was  in  a very  flourifhing 
{late  at  Rome,  Corelli  led  the  band  as  principal  violin. 

But  his  folos,  the  work  by  which  he  acquired  the  great- 
eft  reputation  during  his  life  time,  did  not  appear  till  the 
year  1700,  when  they  were  publifhed  at  Rome,  under  the 
following  title  : “ Sonate  a Violino,  e Violone,  6 Cembalo, 
Opera  quinta.  Parte  prima,  Parte  feconda,  Preludii,  Alle- 
mande,  Corrente,  Gighe,  Sarabande,  Gavotte  e Follia.” 
This  work  was  dedicated  to  Sophia  Charlotta,  ele&refs  of 
Brandenburgh.  His  great  patron  at  Rome  was  cardinal 
Ottoboni,  the  general  encourager  of  polite  arts  and  learn- 
ing, to  whom,  in  1694,  he  dedicates  his  “ Opera  Quinta,” 
and  in  whofe  palace  he  conftantly  refided,  col  fpetiofa  carat - 
tere  d’  attuale  fervitore  of  his  eminence,  as  he  expreffes  him- 
felf  in  the  dedication. 

Crefcimbeni  (Comment,  della  Vo'g.  Poefia,  vol.  i.  chap, 
xi.  Roma  1702.)  fpeaking  of  the  fplendid  and  majeftic 
academia,  or  concert,  held  at  cardinal  Ottoboni's  every  Mon- 
day evening,  fays,  that  this  performance  was  regulated  by 
Arcangelo  Corelli,  that  moil  eminent  profeffor  of  the  violin;. 
famojijjitno  profejfore  di  violino. 

In  1708,  we  have  an  honourable  teftimony  of  his  high 
rank  in  the  profeffion,  given  at  Venice  in  the  firft  edition  of 
the  “ Armonico  prattico  al  Cembalo,”  by  Francefco  Gaf- 
parini,  who  calls  him,  “ virtuofiffimo  di  violino,  e vero  Or- 
feo  di  noftro  tempo/’  (cap,  vii.)  And  Adami,  in  fpeaking 
of  Simonelli,  Correlli’s  firft  mafter  in  counterpoint,  fays, 
that  he  made  many  fcholars,  “ among  whom,  the  moil  cele- 
brated was  the  famous  Corelli,  the  chief  glory  of  the  age, 
with  the  fame  of  whofe  five  works,  already  publifhed,  the 
world  is  filled  ; and  the  fixth,  confiding  of  concertos,  which 
he  is  now  (1711)  polifhing  for  the  prefs,  will  complete  his 
immortality.” 

A very  particular  and  intelligent  friend,  upon  whofe  judg- 
ment and  probity  we  have  a molt  perfeft  reliance,  having 
had  a converfation  with  Geminiani  about  five  or  fix  years 
before  his  death,  and  a friend  of  his  at  that  time  having 
had  in  meditation  the  writing  a hiftory  of  mufic,  he  com- 
mitted to  paper,  when  he  got  home,  the  chief  particulars 
of  his  converfation,  fuppofing  they  might  be  of  fome  life 
to  his  friend  ; but  as  the  plan  he  had  in  view  has  been  long 
laid  afide,  we  have  been  favoured  with  the  anecdotes  and 
particulars  that  were  obtained  from  Geminiani,  which,  as 
they  chiefly  concern  Corelli,  and  were  communicated  by  one 
of  his  moli  illuftrious  fcholars,  who  heard  and  faw  what  he 
relates  ; we  ffiall  infert  them  here. 

“ At  the  time  that  Corelli  epjoyed  the  higheft  reputation, 
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hi3  fame  having  reached  the  court  of  Naples,  and  excited  a 
defire  in  the  king  to  hear  him  perform  ; he  was  invited,  by 
order  of  his  majefty,  to  that  capital,  Corelli,  with  fome 
reludlance,  was  at  length  prevailed  on  to  accept  the  invita- 
tion ; but,  left  he  ihould  not  be  well  accompanied,  he  took 
with  him  his  own  fecond  violin  and  violoncello.  At  Naples 
he  found  Aleflhnciro  Scarlatti,  and  feveral  other  mafters,  who 
entreated  him  to  play  fome  of  his  concertos  before  the  king; 
this  he  for  fome  time  declined,  on  account  of  his  whole 
band  not  being  with  him,  and  there  was  no  time,  he  faid, 
for  a rehearfal.  At  length,  however,  he  confented  ; and  in 
great  fear  performed  the  firft  of  his  concertos.  His  aftonifh- 
ment  was  very  great  to  find  that  the  Neapolitan  band  exe- 
cuted his  concertos  ahpoft  as  accurately  at  light,  as  his  own 
band,  after  repeated  rehearfals,  when  they  had  alrnoft  got 
them  by  heart.  Si  J'uona,  (fays  he  to  Matteo,  his  fecond 
violin)  a Napoli! 

“ After  this,  being  again  admitted  into  his  majefty’s 
prefence,  and  defired  to  perform  one  of  his  fonatas,  the 
king  found  one  of  the  adagios  fo  long  and  dry,  that  being 
tired,  he  quitted  the  room,  to  the  great  mortification  of 
Corelli.  Afterwards,  he  was  defired  to  lead  in  the  perform- 
ance of  a mafque  compofed  by  Scarlatt',  which  was  to  be 
executed  before  the  king  ; this  he  undertook,  but  from 
Scarlatti’s  little  knowledge  of  the  violin,  the  part  was  iome- 
what  awkward  and  difficult  : in  one  place  it  went  up  to  F ; 
and  when  they  came  to  that  paflage,  Corelli  failed,  and  was 
unable  to  execute  it  ; but  he  was  aftoniflied  beyond  meafure 
to  hear  Petrilio,  the  Neapolitan  leader,  and  the  other  vio- 
lins, perform  that  which  had  baffled  his  {kill.  A focg  fuc- 
ceeded  this  in  C minor,  which  Corelli  led  oft’  in  C major ; 
ricomminciamo , faid  Scarlatti,  good-naturedly.  Still  Corelli 
perfifted  in  the  major  key,  till  Scarlatti  was  obliged  to  call 
out  to  him,  and  fit  him  right.  So  mortified  was  poor  Co- 
relli with  this  difgrace,  and  the  general  bad  figure  he  ima- 
gined he  had  made  at  Naples,  that  he  ftole  back  to  Rome 
in  filence. 

“ It  was  foon  after  this,  that  a hautbois  player,  whofe 
name  Geminiani  could  not  recolledf,  acquired  fuch  applaufe 
at  Rome,  that  Corelli,  difgufted,  would  never  play  again 
in  public.  Ail  thefe  mortifications,  joined  to  the  fuccefs 
of  Valentini,  whofe  concertos  and  performance,  though  in- 
finitely inferior  to  thofe  of  Corelli,  were  become  fafflion- 
able,  threw  him  into  fuch  a ftate  of  melancholy  and  cha- 
grin, as  was  thought,  faid  Geminiani,  to  have  haftcned  his 
death.” 

This  account  of  Corelli’s  journey  to  Naples  is  not  a 
mere  perfonal  anecdote,  as  it  throws  a light  upon  the 
comparative  ftate  of  mufic  at  Naples  and  at  Rome,  in 
Corelli’s  time,  and  exhibits  a curious  contrail  between  the 
fiery  genius  of  the  Neapolitans,  and  the  meek,  timid,  and 
gentle  charadler  of  Corelli,  fo  analagous  to  the  ftyle  of  his 
Kiufic. 

In  1712,  his  concertos  were  publifhed  in  a beautiful 
edition,  engraved  at  Amfterdam,  by  Eftienne  Roger  and 
Michael  Charles  le  Cene,  and  dedicated  to  John  Wil- 
liam, prince  palatine  of  the  Rhine ; but,  alas ! the  au- 
thor furvived  the  publication  of  this  admirable  work  but 
fix  weeks  ; the  dedication  bearing  date  at  Rome,  the  3d 
day  of  December  1712,  and  he  died  on  the  iSth  of  January 
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He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Rotunda  or  Pantheon, 
in  the  firft  chapel  1 n the  left  hand  of  the  entrance  of  that 
beautiful  temple,  where  a monument,  with  a marble  buft  on 
it,  was  erefted  to  his  memory,  near  that  of  the  great  paint- 
er Raphael,  by  Philip  William,  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine, 
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under  the  care  of  Cardinal  Ottoboni  ; on  which  is  the  fol- 
lowing infeription  : 

D.  O.  M. 

Archangellio  Corellio  a Fufignano 
Philippi  Wilielmi  Comitis  Palatini  Rheni 
S.  R.  I.  Prineipis  ac  Ele&oris 
Beneficentia 

Marchioni  dc  Laden  (burg 
quod  cximiis  Animi  Dotibus 
et  Incomparabili  in  Muficis  moduli?  peritia 
fuir.u  is  Pontificibus  apprime  carus 
Italise  atque  exteris  Nationibus  Admirationi  fuerit 
indulgente  Clemente  XI  P.  O.  M. 

Petrus  Cardinalis  Ottobonus  S.  R.  E.  Vic.  Cam. 
et  Galliarum  Protedlor 
Lyrifti  Celeberrimo 
inter  Familiares  fuos  jam  diu  adfeito 
ejus  Nomen  Immortalitau  commendaturus 
M.  P.  C. 

Vixit  Annos  LIX.  Mens  X.  Dies  XX. 

Obiit.  IV.  Id.  Januarii  Anno  Sal,  MDCCXIII. 

During  many  years  after  his  deceafe,  there  was  a kind  of 
commemoration  of  this  admirable  mufician  in  the  Pantheon, 
by  a folemn  fei  vice,  confiding  of  pieces  feledled  from  his  own 
works,  and  performed  by  a numerous  band,  on  the  anniver- 
fary  of  his  funeral.  A folemnity  which  continued  as  long 
as  iiis  immediate  fcholars  furvived,  to  conduft  and  perform 
in  it.  The  iate  Mr.  Wifeman,  who  arrived  at  Rome  before 
the  difcontinuance  of  this  laudable  cullom,  affured  us  that 
his  works  ufed  to  be  performed,  on  this  occafion,  in  a flow, 
firm,  and  dillinft  manner,  juft  as  they  were  written,  without 
changing  the  paffages  in  the  way  of  embelliftrment.  And 
this,  it  is  probable,  was  the  way  in  which  Corelli  himfelf 
ufed  to  play  them. 

Of  the  private  life  and  moral  charadler  of  this  compofer, 
little  new  information  can  now  be  acquired  or  expe&ed;  but 
if  we  may  judge  of  his  equanimity  and  natural  difpofition  by 
the  mildnefs,  fweetnefs,  and  even  tenor  of  his  mufical  ideas, 
his  temper  muft  have  endeared  him  to  all  his  acquaintance,  as 
much  as  his  talents. 

Indeed,  the  account  that  is  given  of  his  dying  worth 
6000 1.  befides  a valuable  colledlion  of  piftures,  and  be- 
queathing them  all  to  his  patron  Cardinal  Ottoboni,  does 
more  honour  to  his  parfimony  and  gratitude,  than  judgment; 
a mufician  leaving  money  to  a cardinal,  while  he  had  a rela- 
tion or  neceffitous  friend  in  the  world,  feems  to  favour  more 
of  vanity,  than  true  generefity.  And  the  cardinal,  himfelf, 
manifefted  his  opinion  of  this  bequtft,  by  keeping  only  the 
pictures,  and  diftributing  the  reft  of  Corelli’s  eftefts  among 
his  poor  relations,  to  whom  they  naturally  appertained. 

To  attempt  to  give  a character  here  of  Corelli’s  compofi- 
tions,  which  have  been  fo  long  heard  and  univerfally  admir- 
ed,  may  to  many  of  our  readers  appear  wholly  ufelefs;  yet 
as  they  are  thrown  afide  as  antiquated  lumber  by  fome,  and 
regarded  as  models  of  perfeftion  by  others,  our  wifh  to  rank 
each  mufician  in  his  true  place,  with  equity  and  fairneis,' in- 
clines us  to  make  a few  reflexions  on  the  genius  and  works  of 
this  mailer,  before  we  quit  the  fubjeft. 

As  Corelli  originally  itiled  the  fecond  and  fourth  opera  of 
his  fonatas,  “ Balktti  da  Camera from  the  dancing  and  fa- 
miliar movements  contained  in  them  ; the  firft  and  third  fet3 
from  their  gravity  of  ftyle  and  movement,  may  be  called. 
“ Sonate  da  Chiefa.”  The  fame  di  ftinftion  may  be  made 
with  propriety  in  his  concertos,  and  even  i'olos;  the  firft 
5 A 2,  tight 
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eight  of  the  former,  and  fix  of  the  latter,  being  much  more 
folemn  and  tccleliaftical  than  the  reft. 

W:th  regard  to  the  intrinfic  worth  of  his  four  books  of 
fonatas  at  prefent,  notwithstanding  the  exquifite  plcafure 
they  may  have  afforded  ourfelve3  and  others,  during  youth, 
it  is  very  much  diminifiied  by  the  general  improvement  of 
melody,  knowledge  of  the  bow,  and  boldnefs  of  modulation, 
which  have  freed  invention  from  former  (hackles,  and  gene- 
rated new  ideas  and  effefts.  Indeed,  dvrring  the  time  of  Co- 
relli, and  long  after,  every  one  who  knew  the  mechanical 
laws  of  harmony,  however  ignorant  of  the  violin,  fet  about 
cornpofing  fonatas,  folos,  and  concertos,  for  it ; _ but  the 
great  mafters  of  that  inftrument,  whole  genius  and  invention 
have  kept  pace  with  their  hand,  have  now  nearly  crufhed  all 
fuch  inlipid  and  impotent  attempts. 

Corelli’s  fobs,  as  a clafiical  book  for  forming  the  hand  of 
a young  praftitioner  on  the  violin,  has  ever  been  regarded 
as  a moil  ufeful  and  valuable  work,  by  the  greateft  mafters 
of  that  inftrument.  We  were  told  by  Mr  Wifeman  at  Rome, 
that  when  he  firft  arrived  in  that  city,  about  twenty  years 
after  Corelli’s  deceafe,  he  was  informed  by  feveral  perbns 
who  had  been  acquainted  with  him,  that  his  “Opera  Quinta,” 
on  which  all  good  fchools  for  the  violin  have  been  fince  found- 
ed, coil  him  three  years  to  revife  and  correft.  Tartini  form- 
ed all  his  fcholars  on  thefe  fobs  ; and  Signor  Giardini  has 
told  us,  that  of  any  two  pupils  of  equal  age  and  difpoiition, 
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if  the  one  was  to  begin  his  ftudies  by  Corelli,  and  the  other 
by  Geminiani,  or  any  other  eminent  malter  whatever,  he  is- 
fure  that  the  firft  would  become  the  bell  performer. 

The  concertos  of  Corelli  feem  to  have  withilocd  all  the  at- 
tacks of  time  and  fafhion  with  more  firmnefs  than  any  of  his 
other  works.  The  harmony  is  fo  pure,  fo  rich,  ar.d 
grateful ; the  parts  are  fo  clearly , judicioufly,  and  ingenioufly 
clifpofed;  and  the  effeft  of  the  whole,  from  a large  band,  fo- 
majeftic,  folemn,  and  fublime,  that  they  preclude  all  criti- 
cifrn,  and  make  us  forget  that  there  is  any  other  mufic  of 
the  fame  kind  exiiling. 

Geminiani,  according  to  our  friend’s  memorandums, 
whence  an  ext  raft  has  already  been  given,  afferted  that 
“ Corelli  availed  himfelf  much  of  the  compofitions  of  other 
mailers,  particularly  of  the  maffes  in  which  he  played  at 
Rome;  that  he  acquired  much  from  Lulli,  particularly  the 
method  of  modulating  in  the  legatura,  and  from  Bononcini’s 
famous  Camilla.”  This  was  not  very  intelligible  : nor  does 
the  charge  appear  well  founded  ; as  Lull!  lias  made  but  little 
ufe  of  the  legatura.  With  thefe  maffes  we  are  unacquainted; 
but  we  find  frequent  imitations  of  the  more  natural  paffages 
of  Scarlatti,  particularly  in  the  beautiful  adagio  of  his  eighth 
concerto,  in  which  there  is  a great  refemblance  to  a move- 
ment in  a cantata  which  was  fet  by  Scarlatti  in  1704,  eight 
years  prior  to  the  publication  of  Corelli’s  concertos. 


Geminiani’s  charafter  of  Corelli,  upon  the  whole,  however, 
feems  very  juft  ; he  faid,  that  “his  merit  was  not  depth  of 
learning,  like  that  of  Allefandro  Scarlatti  ; nor  great  fancy, 
or  rich  invention  in  melody  or  harmony  ; but  a nice  ear  and 
moil  delicate  taile,  which  led  him  to  feleft  the  moil  pleafirrg 
harmonies  and  melodies,  and  to  contraft  the  parts  fo  as  to 
produce  the  mod  delightful  effeft  upon  the  ear.”  At  the 
time  of  Corelli’s  greateft  reputation,  Geminiani  alked  Scar- 
latti what  he  thought  of  him,  who  anfwered,  that  “ he  found 
nothing  greatly  to  admire  in  his  compofition,  but  was  ex- 
tremely ftruck  with  the  manner  in  which  he  played  his  con- 
certos, and  his  nice  management  of  his  band,  the  uncommon 
accuracy  of  whofe  performance  gave  the  concertos  an  ama- 
zing effeft  even  to  the  eye  as  well  as  the  ear for,  continued 
Geminiani,  “ Corelli  regarded  it  as  effential  to  the  enfemlle 
of  a band,  that  their  bows  fhould  all  move  exaftly  together, 
all  up,  or  all  down;  fo  that  at  his  rehcarfals,  which  conilantly 
preceded  every  public  performance  of  his  concertos,  he 
would  immediately  ftop  the  band  if  he  difeovered  one  irre- 
gular bow.” 

There  feems  fome  juftice  in  Geminiani’s  opinion,  that  Co- 
relli’s continual  recourfe  to  certain  favourite  paffages  betrays 
a want  of  refource.  They  were  fo  many  bar  rejls  for  his  in- 
vention. Ail  the  varieties  of  Corelli’s  harmony,  modulation, 
and  melody,  might  perhaps  be  comprifed  in  a narrow  cora- 
pafs.  The  mufical  index  to  his  works  would  not  be  long. 

Indeed  Corelli  was  not  the  inventor  of  his  own  favourite 
ftyle,  though  it  was  greatly  policed  and  perfected  by  him. 
lorelli’s  concertos,  though  poftbumous,  were  publifhed 


three  years  before  thofe  of  Corelli ; and  we  know  not  how 
long  they  had  been  coropofed,  or  how  often  performed,  pre- 
vious to  publication. 

For  a model  of  his  graver  fonatas  in  the  firft  and  third  fet, 
he  certainly  had  thofe  of  Baffani  in  his  mind  ; and  for  the 
lighter  fort,  he  had  many  models.  His  folos  feem  drawn 
from  his  own  fource  more  entirely  than  any  of  his  other  pro- 
duftions. 

There  was  little  or  no  melody  in  inftrumental  mufic  be- 
fore Corelli’s  time.  And  though  he  has  much  more  grace 
and  elegance  in  his  cantilena  than  his  predeceffors,  and  flow 
and  folemn  movements  abound  in  his  works ; yet  true  pathe- 
tic and  impaffioned  melody  and  modulation  feem  wanting  in 
them  all.  He  appears  to  have  been  gifted  with  no  uncom- 
mon powers  of  execution  ; yet,  with  all  his  purity  and  fim- 
piicity,  he  condefcended  to  aim  at  difficulty,  and  manifeftly 
did  all  he  could  in  rapidity  of  finger  and  bow,  in  the  long 
unmeaning  allegros  of  his  firft,  third,  and  fixth  folos; 
where,  for  two  whole  pages  together,  common. chords  are 
broken  into  common  divifions,  all  of  one  kind  and  colour, 
which  nothing  but  the  playing  with  great  velocity  and  neat- 
nef9  could  ever  render  tolerable.  But  like  fome  characters 
and  indecorous  feenes  in  our  beft  old  plays,  thefe  have  been 
long  omitted  in  performance. 

Indeed  his  knowledge  of  the  power  of  the  bow,,  in  vary- 
ing the  expreffion  of  the  fame  notes,  was1  very  much  limited. 
Veracini  and  Tartini  greatly  extended  thefe  powers ; and 
we  well  remember  our  pleafure  and  aftonifhment  in  hearing 
Giardini,  in  a folo  that  he  performed  at  the  oratorio,  1769, 
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play  an  air  at  the  end  of  it  with  variations,  in  which,  by 
repeating  each  drain  with  different  bowing,  without  chang- 
ing a iingle  note  in  the  melody,  he  gave  it  all  the  effefl  and 
novelty  of  a new  variation  of  the  paffages. 

However,  if  we  recoiled!:  that  fome  of  Corelli’s  wbrks  are 
now’  more  than  a hundred  years  old,  we  (hall  wonder  at  their 
grace  and  elegance  ; which  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the 
principle  ofeafe  and  dmplicity.  Purcell,  who  compofed  for 
ignorant  and  clumfy  performers,  was  obliged  to  wiite  down 
ail  the  fafhionable  graces  and  embellifhments  of  the  times,  on 
which  account  his  mufic  foon  became  obfolete  and  old  fa(h- 
ioned  ; whereas  the  plainnefs  and  fimplicity  of  Corelli  have 
given  longevity  to  his  works,  which  can  always  be  modern- 
ifed  by  a judicious  performer,  with  very  few  changes  or  em- 
bcllidiments.  And,  indeed,  Corelli’s  produdtions  continued 
longer  in  unfading  favour  in  England  than  in  his  own  coun- 
try, or  in  any  other  part  of  Europe  ; and  have  (ince  only 
given  way  to  the  more  fanciful  compofitions  of  the  two  Mar- 
tini’c,  Zanefli,  Campioni,  Giardini,  Bach,  Abel,  Schwindl, 
Boccherini,  Stamitz,  Haydn,  Moz-art,  and  Pleyel. 

After  the  publication  of  Corelli’s  works,  the  violin  feems 
to  have  increafed  in  favour  all  over  Europe. 

CORENDELIN,  in  Geography , a town  of  SvvifTerland, 
in  the  canton  of  Soleure  ; io  miles  N.  of  Soleure. 

CORENTIN,  a confiderable  river  of  South  America, 
in  Dutch  Guiana. 

COREOPSIS,  in  Botany,  (from  vopts,  a bug,  and  o^tj,  ap- 
pearance, alluding  to  a fancied  refemblance  between  the 
feed  and  the  infett.)  Linn.  gen.pSi.  Schreb.  1325.  Willd. 
J53S.  Gsert.  1037.  Juff-  *88-  Vent.  2.  528.  (Coriope  ; 
Enc.)  Clals  and  order,  fyngenejia  polygamia  frnjlranea.  Nat. 
Ord.  Compojlta  oppojitifolia,  Einn.  Corymlifera,  Ju(T. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  rnany-leaved,  generally  double,  fome- 
times  fimple,  and  fomewhat  imbricated.  Cor.  compound; 
florets  of  the  dillc  numerous,  hermaphrodite,  fertile,  tubu- 
lar, five-toothed  ; florets  of  the  ray  female,  abortive,  ligu- 
late,  fpreading,  large.  Stain.  Filaments  five,  capillary, 
veryfliort.  Pijl.  Germ  compreffed  ; (tyle  filiform  ; (ligma 
bifid.  Recep.  generally  chaffy.  Seeds  folitary,  compreffed, 
crowned  with  a two  or  three-horned  border. 

This  genus  differs  from  bidens  in  having  a ray,  and  from 
verbefina  in  having  the  florets  of  the  ray  barren. 

Sp.  1.  C.  feruhtfolia.  Willd.  i.Jacq.  Hort.  Schaen. 
3.  65.  tab.  373.  “Leaves  bipinnated ; pinnulse  linear- 
lanceolate,  with  ribs  half  their  breadth.”  Root  perennial ; 
outer-leaves  of  the  calyx  numerous,  reflexed.  A native  of 
Mexico.  2.  C.  verticillata.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1.  Mart.  r. 
Willd.  2.  Bot.  Mag.  136.  (C.  foliis  verticillatis ; Gron. 
Virg.  131.  Chryfanthemum  ; Pluk.  Mant.  48.  tab.  344. 
fig.  4.)  “ Leaves  decompound-pinnated  ; fegmenls  fili- 

form.” Root  biennial.  Stem  from  a foot  and  half  to  three 
feet  high,  eredt,  ilriated.  Leaves  fdfile,  oppofite,  but 
often  appearing  to  grow  in  whorls  in  confequence  of  being 
cut  to  the  bafe  into  linear  fegments,  which  are  curved  in 
various  dire&ions.  Flowers  terminal ; florets  of  the  difk 
brown  ; of  the  ray  yellow  ; calyx  fhort ; outer  leaves  nar- 
row, loofe,  (horter  than  the  others.  A native  of  Virginia 
and  Louifiana.  3.  C.  delphinifolia.  Lam.  2.  (Ceratophyl- 
lus  Delph'inii  foliis;  Vaill.  act.  1720.  Ehret.  pi<ft.  tab.  9. 
fig.  1.)  “ Leaves  tripartite-pinnated;  fegments  linear, 

channelled  on  the  upper  furface.”  Nearly  allied  to  the  pre- 
ceding, but  conftantly  diftinguifhed  from  it  by  its  foliage 
and  habit.  Root  perennial.  Stem  a foot  and  half  high, 
ereft,  fmooth,  ftriated.  Leaves  oppofite,  connate,  feffile, 
divided  at  the  bafe  into  three  pinnated  fegments.  Flowers 
terminal  ; florets  of  the  di(k  brown,  on  a fomewhat  promi- 
sent  receptacle  ; of  the  ray  yellow,  acute,  entire,  or  bifid; 


outer  fcales  of  the  calyx  narrow,  loofe,  obtufe.  A native 
of  Virginia.  It  may  perhaps  be  doubted  which  of  the  laft 
two  is  the  verticillata  of  Linnaeus.  4.  C.  tenuifolia.  Willd.  3.. 
Ehrt.  Beitr.  7.  168.  “ Leaves  three  or  five  in  a whorl, 

pinnated  ; pinnae  linear,  three-parted  or  undivided  ; dillc 
the  fame  colour  with  the  ray.”  Root  perennial.  A native  of 
Carolina.  Willdenow  fuppofes  this  fpecies  to  be  the  verti- 
cillata of  La  Marck  ; but  he  cannot  be  right,  if  it  have  the 
difk  and  ray  of  the  fame  colour;  for  La  Marck,  who  de- 
feribed  from  a living  plant,  exprefsly  fays,  that  the  dillc  of 
his  verticillata  is  brown,  and  its  ray  yeilow.  It  is  on  this 
circumltance  alone,  that  the  feparate  exiftence  of  tenuifolia 
feems  to  depend.  5.  C.  coronata.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  2.  Mart.  2. 
Willd.  4.  (Ceratophyllus  foliis  pentapteris ; Vaill.  aft. 
1720.  328.  Bidens  pentaphylla  ; Plum.  Sp.  10.  ic.  53. 
fig.  2.)  <c  Leaves  pinnated,  ferrated,  marked  with  lines, 
fmooth.”  Root  annual.  The  plant  is  altogether  that  of 
Bidens  frondofa  ; but  it  has  the  flowers  of  C.  verticillata, 
with  ajargeray  of  eight  ftriated,  oval  florets.  A native  of 
Virginia.  6.  C.  tr'ichofperma.  Willd.  5,  Mich.  am.  2.  139. 
“ Leaves  pinnated,  lanceolate,  ferrated,  fmooth  ; fcales  of 
the  outer  calyx  ciiiate-ferrated.”  A native  of  Upper  Caro- 
lina, in  moift  ground.  7.  C.  arljlata.  Willd.  5.  (C.  ari- 
ftofa  ; Mich.  am.  2.  1.  140.)  “Leaves  pinnated,  ferrat- 
ed,  pubefeent ; horns  of  the  feed  very  long,  divaricated.” 
A native  of  North  America  in  the  country  of  the  Illinois. 
8.  C.  leucorhiza.  Mart.  lS.  Lour.  Cochin.  508.  “ Leaves 
pinnated ; pinnae  five,  ferrate-gaftied ; ray  fix-flowered ; 
feed  three-horned.”  Root  fpindle-fliaped,  fiefhy,  while. 
Stem  a foot  and  half  high,  herbaceous,  erefl,  quadrangu- 
lar, grooved.  Leaves  quinate,  lanceolate.  Flowers  en- 
tirely faffron-coloured,  few  together,  on  terminal  pedun- 
cles; florets  of  the  ray  fix;  egg-lhaped,  quite  entire  ; horns 
of  the  feed  befet  with  inverted  bri (dies  ; calyx  eredl,  many- 
leaved, A native  of  China.  9.  C.mitis.  Willd.  7.  Mich, 
amer.  2.  140.  “ Lower  leaves  bipinnatifi  1 ; upper  ones 

linear,  three-parted  ; feeds  naked.”  Calyxes  generally 
fimple,  fometimes  fomewhat  calvcled.  A native  of  marfhes 
in  Carolina,  to.  C.  leucantha.  Linn.  Sp.  Pi.  6.  Mart.  3. 
Lam.  6.  (Bidens  leucantha  ; Willd.)  “ Leaves  pinnated, 
ferrated  : florets  of  the  ray  of  a different  colour  from  thole 
of  the  difk.”  Root  annual.  Stem  three  or  four  feet  high, 
quadrangular,  fmoothi(h  ; the  oppofite  (ides  channelled  ; 
branches  oppofite.  Pinna  five,  feldom  three,  egg-fhaped, 
undivided,  fmooth,  equal,  even  ; the  three  outer  often 
confluent,  almoft  decurrent  by  the  outer  fide,  quite  entire  at 
the  tip  ; petioles  channelled,  connected  on  both  (ides  by 
villous  hairs.  Flowers  terminal,  alternate,  two  or  three,  on 
longifh  peduncles  ; inner  fcales  of  the  calyx  five  ; outer  five, 
fmaller,  more  diftin&ly  feparated  ; florets  of  the  ray  five, 
egg-fhaped,  three-toothed,  three  nerved  underneath  ; d'fk 
fmail,  convex,  yellow.  Seeds  chree-horned,  hifp'd  back- 
wards. Linn.  A native  of  Virginia.  La  Marck  thinks  it 
not  diftinft  from  C.  coronata.  11.  C.  odorata.  Lam.  7. 
(C.  chryfantha  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  5.  Mart.  4.  Willd.  7. 
Bidens  americana  triphylla  ; Plum.  Sp.  10.  ic.  S3-  O 
“ Leaves  ternate,  ferrated,  fmooth ; floret  of  the  ray  of  a 
different  colour.”  Root  fweet-feented,  whitifh,  fibrous. 
Stem  about  three  feet  high,  quadrangular,  fmooth,  fweet- 
feented.  Leaves  oppofite ; generally  compofed  of  three 
egg-fhaped,  acute,  fmooth,  toothed-leaflets.  Flowers 
terminal,  folitary;  florets  of  the  ray  white;  of  the  d ilk- 
yellow,  refembling  the  common  camomile.  Seeds  t,vo- 
horned;  receptacle  almoft  hemifpherical.  Plum.  MSS.  A. 
native  of  the  Weft  Indies,  and  Sdhth  America.  Linnaeus, 
in  his  fpecific  character,  deferibes  the  ray  as  fimilar  in  co- 
lour to  the  difk,  and  if  he  had  not  quoted  Plumier  as  his 
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oiil y fynonym,  we  lliould  have  thought  La  Marck  referied 
•to  a different  plant.  12.  C.  bitemata.  Willd.  19.  Lour, 
doc  I).  508.  “ Leaves  twice  ternate,  ovate-lanceolate,  fer- 

rated; panicle  diffufe  ; ray  fix-flowered.”  Stem  two  feet 
high,  herbaceous,  quadrangular,  four-grooved.  pioneers 
entirely  yellow.  Seeds  with  two  branched  horns.  Recep- 
tacle flattifh,  naked.  A native  of  China  about  Canton. 
The  naked  receptacle  is  inconfiftent  with  the  generic  cha- 
racter. 13.  C.  aurea.  Mart.  13.  Willd.  9-  Hort.  Kew. 
3.  252.  “ Leaves  ferrated  ; root  ones  three-parted  5 Item 

ones  tvifid  or  entire,  lanceolate -linear.”  Root  perennial. 
A native  of  North  Ameiica.  14.  C.  tripteris.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  9.  Mart.  5.  Lam.  3.  Willd.  10.  (C.  Virginianum,  fo- 
lio anagyridis;  Moris,  hilt.  3.  21.  tab.  3.  ng.  44.) 
“ Lower  Item  leaves  pinnated,  upper  ones  ternate,  upper- 
snotl  Ample,  petioled ; leaflets  lanceolate-linear.”  Root 
perennial.  Stems  three  or  four  feet  high  (lix  or  feven  ; 
Mill.)  erect,  cylindrical,  fmooth,  branched  near  the  fum- 
mit.  Flowers  folitary,  in  a loofe  corymbus,  with  a yellow 
ray  and  brown  difl< ; florets  of  the  ray  pointed,  entire  or 
with  two  teeth.  A native  of  Virginia.  15.  C.  fenfolia. 
Willd.  11.  Mich.  am.  2.  138.  “ Leaves  quite  entire,  ter- 

nate, ftlfile.”  A native  of  fandv  hdls  in  Carolina.  16.  C. 
alba.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  8.  Mart.  6.  Lam.  8.  Willd.  12.  (C. 
fcandens  ; Brown.  Jam.  32 1.  Chryfanthemum  americanum, 
ciceris  folio  glabro  ; Herm.  par.  tab.  124.  Pink.  aim.  101. 
tab.  160.  fig.  3.)  “ Leaves  generally  ternate,  wedge- 

fhaped,  ferrated.”  Root  perennial.  Stems  a foot  and  half 
long,  (lender,  incapable  of  fupporting  themfelves,  branched. 
Leaves  often  quinate,  fmooth.  Flowers  terminal,  pedun- 
cled ; florets  of  the  ray  about  eight,  white  ; fometimes 
with  a tinge  of  purple,  rather  large  ; thofe  of  the  difk  orange- 
yellow.  Seeds  two-horned.  A native  of  St.  Cruz,  one  of 
the  Antilles.  17.  C . fatida.  Mart.  20.  Willd.  13.  Cav. 
ic.  1.  55.  tab-  77*  “ Leaves  heart-fhaped,  three-lobed, 

acuminate,  ferrated,  middle  lobe  longer.”  Root  annual. 
Stem  fix  feet  high,  ereft,  cylindrical,  branched,  cloa tiled 
with  a fhort  glutinous  nap.  Leaves  glutinous,  foetid,  op- 
pofite  ; petioles  long,  connate  at  the  bafe.  Flowers  in  a 
corymb,  entirely  yellow  ; calyx-leaves  fixteen,  ovate-acute, 
keeled  ; eight  outer  ones  biackifh-green,  hirfute,  glutin- 
ous ; florets  of  the  ray  eight,  three-nerved,  fomewhat 
emarginate.  Seeds  inverfely  egg-fhaped,  obfcureiy  ihree- 
fided,  compreffed,  with  two  white  capillary  horns.  A na- 
tive of  Mexico.  18.  C.  reptans.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  3 Mart.  7. 
Lam.  9.  Willd.  14.  Smith  fpicil.  20.  tab.  22.  (Chryfan- 
themum trifoliatum  fcandens  ; Sloan.  Jam.  125.  hift.  1 
2-61.  tab.  154.  fig.  2,  3.)  “ Leaves  ferrated,  egg-fhaped  ; 

upper  ones  ternate  ; ftem  creeping.”  Root  annual,  fmall, 
fibrous.  Stem  five  feet  high,  weak,  climbing,  fquare  at  the 
bafe,  fomewhat  cylindrical  above,  ftriated,  branched. 
Leaves  oppofite,  acute,  veined,  foft,  flightly  downy, 
bright  green,  paler  underneath  ; petioles  channelled,  hairy. 
Flowers  entirely  gold-coloured  ; peduncles  from  three  to 
five,  from  the  axils  of  the  top  leaves,  ereft,  cylindrical, 
ftriated,  hairy,  Angle- flowered  ; fometimes  with  two  or 
three  lanceolate  bracies  at  the  bafe  ; calyx  nearly  cylindri- 
cal ; a few  of  the  outer  leaves  fpreading  ; florets  of"  the  ray 
four-tooched,  veined;  anthers  half  excluded,  brown;  germ 
linear,  ciiiate  at  the  edges,  ftigmas  downy  above,  obtufe. 
Smith.  A natiite  of  Antigua.  19.  C.  helerophylla.  Willd. 
15.  Cav.  ic.  3.  34.  tab.  268.  “ Leaves  fcabrous  ; thofe 

from  the  root,  panduriform,  repand  ; or.  the  ftem,  lanceo- 
late, ferrated,  attenuated  at  the  bafe,  nearly  fefiile.” 
A native  of  Mexico.  20.  C.  baccata.  Linn.  jun.  Supp. 
g8o.  Mart,  8.  Lam,  11,  Willd.  16.  “ Leaves  egg- 

fhaped,  ferrated : feeds  refembling  a berry.”  Stem  eight 


feet  high,  herbaceous,  ere&.  Leaves  oppofite,  petioled, 
three-nerved.  Flowers  yellow,  peduncled,  often  three 
together,  terminal;  calyx-leaves  fixteen,  lanceolate,  recurv- 
ed, the  length  of  the  difk  ; florets  of  the  ray  three-toothed. 
Seeds  naked,  nearly  globular,  black,  fomewhat  tetragonous, 
fitting  on  a convex  receptacle  and  forming  an  aggregate  not 
unlike  the  compound  berry  of  rubus  ; down  none.  A na- 
tive of  Surinam.  The  naked  feeds  exclude  it  from  thi3  ge- 
nus, independent  of  the  peculiar  ftruthire  of  the  fruit.  21. 
C.  auriculata.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  7.  Mart.  9.  Lr.m.  4.  Willd.  17. 
Mich.  Amer.  2.  138.  (ChryfanthemumhirfiHumvirginianum; 
Pluk.  Aim.  101.  tab.  83.  fig.  5.  and  tab.  242.  fig.  4.  C. 
virg.  trifoliatum;  Moris.  Plifl.  3.  20.  tab.  3.  fig.  45.) 
“ Leaves  quite  entire,  egg-fhaped  : lower  ones  ternate.” 
Root  perennial.  Stem  a foot  and  half  or  two  feet  high,  fili- 
form, cylindrical,  flightly  villous,  a little  branched  towards 
the  top.  Leaves  oppofite,  connate  ; lower  ones  with  two 
fmall  leaves  at  the  bafe  which  make  them  appear  auricled, 
finooth  above,  flightly  villous  underneath;  petioles  channelled. 
Flowers  entirely  yellow,  terminal : florets  of  the  ray  eight, 
large,  five-toothed.  A native  of  Virginia.  22.  C . lanceo- 
lata.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  10.  Mart.  ro.  Lam.  Willd.  18. 
Mich.  Am.  2.  137.  (Bidens  fuccifae  folio;  Dill.  Elth.  55. 
tab.  48.  fig.  56.  B.  caroliriiana;  Mart.  Cent.  tab.  26.) 
“ Leaves  lanceolate,  quite  entire,  ciliated.”  Root  biennial. 
Stems  feveral,  a foot  and  half  high,  decumbent  at  the  bot- 
tom, thence  riling  obliquely.  Root-leaves  long,  fpread  oa 
the  ground,  thickifh,  narrowed  towards  the  bafe,  refem- 
bling  thofe  of  fcabiofa  luccifa.  Flowers  large,  yellow  ; pe- 
duncles long,  fmooth;  florets  of  the  ray  eight  or  nine,  deeply 
four-toothed.  Seeds  with  three  horns.  A native  of  Caro- 
lina. 23.  C.  crafflfolia.  Mart.  14.  Wiild.  19.  Hort. 
Kew.  3.253.  “ Leaves  inverfely  egg-fhaped,  oblong,  ob- 

tufe, quite  entire,  pubefeent.”  Root  perennial.  A native 
of  Carolina,  flowering  from  Augult  to  September.  24.  C. 
latfolia.  Willd.  20.  Mich.  Amer.  2.  137.  Lam.  Uluft. 
tab.  794.  fig.  2 i “ Leaves  egg-fhaped,  acuminate,  ere- 
nate-toothed  ; feeds  naked.”  A native  of  Carolina,  on  high 
mountains.  25 • C.  angujlifolia.  Mart.  15.  Willd.  21.  Hort. 
Kew.  3.  253.  “ Leaves  alternate,  linear-lanceolate,  quite 

entire,  even  furfaced  ; florets  of  the  ray  oblong,  trifid  ; mid- 
dle fegment  larger.”  A native  of  Carolina  and  Florida, 
a 6.  C.  alata.  Willd.  22.  Cav.  ic.  3.  30.  tab.  260.  “ Stem 
winged  ; leaves  alternate,  fcabrous,  roundifh  egg-fhaped, 
wedge-fhaped  at  the  bafe,  triplinerved.”  Root  perennial. 
A native  of  Mexico.  27.  C.  alternlfolia.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  11. 
Mart.  12.  Lam.  10.  Willd.  24.  Jaccp  Hort.  2.  tab.  110. 
Giert.tab.  17 1.  fig.  9.  (Chryfanthemum  virginianum,  alato 
caule.  Moris.  Hift.  3.  25.  tab.  7.  fig.  75,  7 6.  Pluk.  Aim. 
100.  tab.  159.  fig.  3 ) “ Leaves  lanceolate,  ferrated,  alter- 

nate, petioled,  decurrent.”  Linn.  “ Stem  winged  ; leaves 
lanceolate,  on  fhort  petioles,  ferrated  ; flowers  in  corymbs ; 
florets  of  the  ray  lanceolate.”  Willd.  Root  perennial. 
Stems  feveral,  from  five  to  feven  feet  high  or  more,  eredt, 
firm,  fimpie.  Leaves  about  five  inches  long,  rugged  on  both 
fides,  of  a dirty  green  colour,  narrowed  at  the  bafe  ; the 
lower  ones  three  or  four  together  or  two  oppofite;  the  reft 
alternate.  Flowers  yellow,  in  a terminal  corymb ; calyx 
many-leaved,  fpreading  very  much ; florets  of  the  ray  dis- 
tant, two-horned.  A native  of  North  America,  from  Cana- 
da to  Virginia,  flowering  in  October  and  November.  28.  C, 
ovata . Willd.  23.  Cav.  ic.  3.  41.  tab.  280.  “Stem  wing- 
ed ; leaves  alternate,  oblong,  nearly  fefiile,  ferrated  ; flowers 
in  corymbs  ; florets  of  the  ray  elliptical.”  Root  perennial. 
Very  fimilar  to  the  preceding,  perhaps  only  a variety. 
A native  of  Mexico.  29.  C.  procera.  Willd.  25.  Hort. 
Kew.  3.  253.  “ Leaves  elliptical,  acuminate,  ferrated,  pe« 
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tided , veined,  decurrent ; lower  ones  whorl ed  ; upper  ones 
alternate.”  Root  perennial.  A native  of  North  America, 
flowering  in  September  and  October.  Profelfor  Martyn  con- 
jedtures  that  this  is  the  alternifolia  of  Linnaeus,  and  that  the 
alternifoba  of  Hortus  Kewenfis  is  a different  plant.  30.  C.  ra- 
dlata.  Mill.  Mart.  17.  “Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  lharply 
ferrated,  oppofite  ; ray  of  the  flower  large,  entire.”  Root 
annual.  Stems  four  feet  high,  eredl.  Leaves  from  three  to 
four  inches  long,  three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad,  acuminate, 
on  (hort  petioles.  Flo-wers  two  from  each  of  the  upper  joints 
of  the  Item,  oppofite  ; peduncles,  long,  (lender,  bearing  two 
or  three  pairs  of  fmail  leaves  or  braftes,  one-flowered  ; florets 
of  the  ray  (even,  oval,  entire  ; of  the  ddk  numerous,  dark- 
colcured.  A native  of  South  Carolina,  flowering  in  Au- 
guft  ; raifed  by  Miller  from  feeds  fent  by  Dr.  Dale. 

Coreopsis  Bidens  ; Linn.  See  Bidens  cernua. 

Coreopsis  folds  linearibus  integerrimis  ; Grou.  See  Rud- 
EECKia  angujlifolia. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Moll  of  the  perennial  fpecies 
are  hardy  and  may  be  readily  increafed  by  parting  the  roots. 
The  fecond  and  fourteenth  require  a light  loamy  earth  and 
funny  expofure.  The  annuals  fliould  be  fown  in  a hot-bed 
and  afterwards  tranfplanted  into  a warm  border. 

Coreopsis,  in  Gardening,  contains  plants  of  the  flowering 
herbaceous  perennial  kind  ; of  which  the  fpecies  cultivated 
are  the  whole  leaved  coreopfis,  or  tick  feed  fun-flower.  (C. 
merticillata.)  The  three  leaved  coreopfis.  (C.  tripterls.)  The 
alternate  leaved  coreopfis.  (C.  alternifolia.)  The  fpan 
leaved  coreopfis.  (C.  lanceo/ata.) 

Method  of  Culture.  The  mode  of  propagation  in  thefe 
plants  is  eaiily  effedted,  either  by  flipping  or  dividing  the 
roots  in  autumn  when  the  ftalks  decay,  planting  them  out 
where  they  are  to  remain,  keeping  them  clean  from  weeds, 
and  cutting  down  the  ftalks  annually  in  autumn  when  they 
begin  to  decay.  The  third  and  fourth  forts  may  be  render- 
ed more  forward  by  the  ufe  of  a hot-bed.  All  thefe  plants 
are  well  calculated  for  the  more  large  borders  and  clumps, 
introducing  them  in  the  vacant  fpaces  between  (hrubs,  as  they 
exhibit  a plentiful  bloom  till  late  in  the  autumnal  months. 

Coresium,  in  Ancient  Geography , a lake  or  mar  111  in  the 
ifland  of  Crete.  Steph.  Byz. 

CORESSUS,  one  of  the  four  towns  of  the  ifland  of 
Ceos,  according  to  Suidas.  Ptolemy  calls  it  CereJJus ; 
Strabo,  and  aifo  Steph.  Byz.  denominate  it  Corf/ia. 

Coressus,  or  Corefus , a name  given  by  Xenophon,  Dio- 
dorus Siculus,  &c.  to  a high  mountain  of  Affa  Minor  in 
Ionia,  about  40  ftadia  from  the  city  of  Ephefus.  At  the 
foot  of  this  mountain  was  a town  ot  the  lame  name,  called 
by  Steph.  Byz.  Corijfos ,.  which  he  reprefents  as  a town  of 
Ephefus,  becaufe  of  its  dependence  upon  it.  He  fays  that 
it  derived  its  name  from  the  following  circumftance.  Diana, 
having  been  delivered  of  Latona,  and  having  brought  her 
hither  a(ked  of  the  people  of  the  country  to  whom  this 
place  belonged?  they  replied  “ Kopr,,  <ros.”  Virgin,  it  is 
yours.  In  this  fable  is  traced  the  etymology  of  the  name. 

CORETA,  in  Botany , Brown.  See  Corchorus fdiquo- 
fus. 

CORETT,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  of  a large  Eaft  In- 
dian fifh  of  the  tunny  kind,  and  fufpedied  to  be  no  other  than 
the  common  tunny,  or  Scomber  Thymus.  It  grows  to  fix 
or  feven  feet  long.  Its  eyes  are  large,  and  their  irifes  yel- 
low ; its  tail  is  broad  and  forked,  and  in  colour  of  a yellow- 
ifti  green  ; its  belly-fins  are  yellowifti,  and  its  belly  of  a fine 
bright  gloffy  blue,  with  a filvery  call.  It  is  generally  caught 
with  hooks,  and  is  a very  fine  tafted  fifh.  Ray. 

CORETUM,  in  Ancient  Geography , a gulf  of  Palus- 
Mseotis,  according  to  Pliny  j who  fays  that  a mountain  of 


rocks  feparated  this  gulf  from  the  lake  of  Buges,  into  which 
the  river  Plypanis  difeharged  itfelf. 

COREVA,  or  Coreba,  a place  of  Africa  propria,  on  the 
route  from  Turburba  to  Tacape,  between  V alii  and  Mufti, 
according  to  Antonine. 

COREUR,  a town  of  India  on  this  fide  of  the  Ganges, 
according  to  Ptolemy.  It  is  thought  to  be  the  fame  with 
Cereura. 

CORFE  CASTLE,  in  Geography , is  an  ancient  mar- 
ket-town, fituated  near  the  centre  of  the  Ifle  of  Purbeck 
in  Dorfetfhire,  England  ; at  the  foot  of  a range  of  hills, 
on  a riling  ground,  declining  to  the  eaft.  Its  origin  mull 
undoubtedly  be  attributed  to  the  caftle,  which  exifted 
previous  to  the  year  980  : though  the  town  itfelf  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  of  any  importance  till  after  the  con- 
queft,  it  being  wholly  unnoticed  in  Domefday  book.  The 
manor  and  caftle  feem  always  to  have  defeended  together. 
Though  this  is  an  ancient  borough  by  prefeription,  it  was 
not  incorporated  till  iSth  Eliz.,  when  fir  Chriftopher  Hat- 
ton obtained  a charter,  inverting  the  inhabitants  with  liber- 
ties fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  Cinque-ports,  with  various  other 
privileges:  thefe  were  confirmed  by  James  I.  and  Charles  II. 
The  government  of  the  town  is  vetted  in  a mayor,  and 
eight  barons  who  have  ferved  the  office  of  mayor.  The 
earlieft  return  to  parliament  was  in  14  Eliz.  ; the  right  of 
elediion  is  poffeffed  by  all  perfons  within  the  borough  who 
are  feized  in  fee,  in  poffeffion,  or  reverfion,  of  any  mef- 
fuage,  or  tenement,  or  corporal  hereditament,  and  in  fuch 
as  are  tenants  for  life  or  lives,  and  in  want  of  fuch  free- 
hold, in  tenants  for  years,  determinable  on  any  life  or  lives, 
paying  fcot  and  lot.  The  town  confifts  chiefly  of  two 
ftreets  of  Hone  buildings.  The  church,  a large  ancient 
fabric,  comprifes  a nave,  chancel,  two  aiies,  and  a large 
embattled  tower:  twelve  irregular  arches  fupport  the  roof, 
and  four  pillars,  in  the  Saxon  ltyle,  but  all  different,  are 
ccinedled  with  the  porch.  The  number  ofhoufes  in  the  late 
return  was  152  ; and  of  inhabitants  741  ; many  of  whom 
find  employment  in  the  neighbouring  clay-works  and  (lone 
quarries ; and  a few  in  knitting  (lockings.  A weekly  mar- 
ket is  held  on  Thurfdays.  This  town  is  116  miles  S.W. 
from  London.  The  diftritl  which  includes  Corfe  caftle, 
and  is  about  ten  miles  in  length  and  eight  in  breadth, 
contains  twelve  or  thirteen  funday  fchools,  diftributed 
through  the  different  pariffies ; each  being  governed  by  a 
committee  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  fubjedl  to  the  fu- 
perintendance  of  a general  committee  who  meet  at  Corfe 
caftle  as  occafion  may  require.  The  average  number 
of  children  who  attend  thefe  fchools  is  about  400.  Dorfet- 
fhire  was  one  of  the  firft  counties  in  which  Sunday  fchools 
were  eftabli(hed.  Some  excellent  regulations,  relative  to  the 
general  management  of  thefe  inftitutions,  may  be  feen  in 
Hutchins’s  Dorfet,  vol.  i.  p.  308,  2d  edit. 

The  caftle  at  Corfe  “ (lands  a little  north  of  the  town, 
oppofite  to  the  church,  on  a very  fteep  rocky  hill,  mingled 
with  hard,  rubbly  chalk-ftone,  in  the  opening  of  thofe  ranges 
of  hills  that  inclofe  the  eaft  part  of  the  ifle.  Its  fituation 
between  the  ends  of  thefe  hills  deprives  it  of  much  of  its  na- 
tural and  artificial  ftrength,  being  fo  much  commanded  by 
them,  that  they  overlook  the  tops  of  the  higheft  towers  5 
yet  its  ftrudlure  is  fo  ftrong,  the  afeent  of  the  hill  on  all  fides 
but  the  fouth  fo  fteep,  and  the  walls  fo  maffy  and  thick, 
that  it  mull  have  been  one  of  the  mod  impregnable  fortreffes 
in  the  kingdom  before  the  invention  of  artillery.  It  was  of 
great  importance  in  refpedt  to  its  command  over  the  whole 
ifle  ; whence  our  Saxon  anceftors  juftly  ftyled  it  Corf  gate, 
as  being  the  pafs  and  avenue  into  the  bell  part  of  the  ifle.” 
(Hutchins’s  Dovfet,  i,  280.)  The  caftle  is  feparated  from. 
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the  town  by  a ftrong  bridge,  of  four  very  high,  narrow,  femi- 
circular  arches,  croffing  a deep  moat,  now  dry.  The  bridge 
leads  to  the  gate  of  the  firlt  ward,  which  remains  nearly  en- 
tire, probably  from  the  thicknefs  of  the  walls,  which,  from 
the  outward  to  the  inner  facing,  is  in  fome  parts  full  nine 
yards.  On  the  higher  part  of  the  hill,  at  fome  diftance  from 
the  centre  of  the  fortrefs,  Hands  the  keep  or  citadel,  which 
fliil  retains  nearly  its  original  height,  and  commands  a vtry 
extenfive  profpect  to  the  north  and  weft. 

The  precile  period  when  this  caftle  was  built  is  uncertain  ; 
but  from  concurrent  circumftances  its  ereftion  is  aferibed  to 
kb'.g  Edgar.  That  it  did  not  exift  prtvioufly  to  the  year 
8 S 7 , when  the  nunnery  at  Shaftefbury  was  eftablifhed,  is 
certain,  from  an  inquifition  taken  34  Hen.  III.  ; wherein 
the  jurors  returned,  “ that  the  abbefs  and  nuns  at  Shafton 
(Shaftefbury)  had,  without  moleftation,  before  the  founda- 
tion of  the  caftle  at  Corfe,  all  wrecks  within  their  manor  of 
Kingftoti,  in  the  ifle  of  Purbeck.” 

Between,  two  and  three  miles  eaft  ward  of  Corfe,  is  Nine 
Barrow  Down,  an  eminence  fo  named  from  nine  large  bar- 
tows  lituated  on  it  in  a line,  fuppofed  to  be  of  Bri- 
tifh  conftruftion.  The  whole  number  of  barrows  on 
this  down  are  fixteen  of  various  dimenfions  ; moft  of 
them  circular,  and  very  regularly  fhaped.  A {hallow 
trench  furrounds  eight  or  ten ; and  near  them  is  a hollow  or 
cavity.  The  higheft  part  of  the  down  rifes  642  feet 
above  low  water  mark. 

At  a fmall  diftar.ee,  north  weft  of  Corfe,  is  Grange  or 
Creech  Grange , the  feat  of  John  Bond,  efq. ; it  anciently 
was  part  of  the  poffeffions  of  the  abbev  of  Bindon,’  and 
the  occaiionalrefjdence  of  the  Abbot.  Hutchins’s  Hiftory 
of  Dorfetfhire. 

CORFINIUM  (S.  Pelino ),  in  Ancient  Geography , a town 
of  Italy,  the  capital  of  the  Peligni,  fituated  at  a fma.l  diftance 
from  the  Aternus,  on  a delightful  plain  furrounded  by 
mountains.  In  the  time  of  the  Social  war,  A.  U.  C.  662, 
the  allies  fortified  it,  and  made  it  a place  of  arms.  During 
the  civil  wars,  Cscfar  obliged  Domitian  to  retire  hither,  be- 
fieged  him  there,  and  took  the  place. 

COB.FU,  in  Geography , the  ancient  Corcyra  (which 
fee),  an  ifland  of  the  Mediterranean,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Adriatic,  near  the  coaft  of  Albania,  about  15  leagues  long 
and  8 wide.  In  ancient  times  the  inhabitants  of  this  ifland 
formed  a powerful  republic  ; in  fucceeding  times  it  belonged 
to  the  king  of  Naples  ; and  it  was  afterwards  fold  for30,ooo 
ducats  to  the  Venetians,  who  maintained  a fleet  of  galleys 
in  the  port,  and  a ftrong  garrifon  to  defend  this  and  the 
neighbouring  iflands.  It  was  feized  by  the  French  in  1797; 
and  by  an  article  in  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  in  1797, 
the  French  republic  was  allowed  by  his  majefty,  the  emperor, 
king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  to  pofTefs,  in  full  fovereignty, 
the  ci-devant  Venetian  iflands  of  the  Levant,  viz.  Corfu, 
Zante,  Cephalonia,  St.  Maure,  Cerigo,  and  other  iflands  de- 
pendent on  them,  together  with  all  the  ci-devant  eftablifh- 
merits  in  Albania,  which  are  fituate  lower  down  than  the 
gulf  of  Lodrino.  In  1799  this  ifland  was  taken  by  the 
Ruffians,  and,  together  with  Cephalonia  and  Zante,  &c. 
conftitute  an  independent  republic  under  the  protection  df 
Ruffia.  ^ 

"I  his  ifland  is  faidto  contain  about  30,000  perfons,  and  is 
divided  into  four  bailiwicks  or  governments.  The  religion 
of  Corfu  is  partly  that  of  the  Latin  and  partly  that  of  the 
Greek  church.  The  latter  has  for  its  chief  a proto-papa, 
or  head-prieft,  elefted  in  an  affembly  of  the  clergy  and  nobi- 
lity  he  is  immediately  dependent  on  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
ftantinople,  and  poffeffes  all  the  epifcopal  powers.  His  office 
falls  five  years,  and  he  then  returns  to  the  clafs  of  ordinary 


papas,  with  the  privilege  of  wearing  a crimfon  girdle.  His 
revenue  is  confined  to  the  perquifites  of  his  office,  the  amount 
of  which  he  continues  to  increafe,  as  an  indemnity  for  the 
expence  he  incurred  in  procuring  his  nomination.  To  the 
cathedral  there  are  canons  attached,  as  to  that  of  the  Latin 
church  ; but  they  have  no  fixed  prebend.  The  only  advan- 
tage accruing  from  their  cancnicate  is  that  of  being  at  the 
head  of  the  clergy,  together  with  the  honour  of  wearing  a 
violet  girdle,  and  a fmall  taffcl  of  the  fame  colour  to  their 
hats.  The  number*  of  churches  in.  Corfu  is  very  confiderable. 
Each  officiating  priell  is  annually  ele&ed  by  the  afftmbled 
parifhioners  ; but  be  has  no  fixed  falarv.  Moft  of  the 
churches,  efpecially  thofe  in  the  country,  have  been  built  by 
private  perfons,  who,  as  proprietors,  nominate  the  papa. 
The  richeft  of  thefe  churches  is  that  in  which  are  depofited 
the  relics  of  St.  Spiridion,  to  whom  the  Greeks  pay  a pecu- 
liar devotion  ; and  the  feftival  of  this  faint  is  celebrated  with 
the  greateft  pomp.  The  night  between  Holy  Thurfday 
and  Good  Friday  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of  proctf- 
fions  which  perambulate  the  city. 

In  the  ifle  of  Corfu  are  feveral  convents  of  men  and 
women,  which  tend  very  much  to  opprels  the  inhabitants. 
The  ignorasce  of  the  Greek  clergy,  efpecially  in  the  rural 
parts,  is  fo  great  as  to  be  proverbial ; the  moft  learned  among 
them  being  hardly  capable  of  writing  and  reading  their  own 
language. 

The  air  of  this  ifland  is  healthy,  the  land  fertile,  and  the 
fruit  excellent.  Oranges,  citrons,  the  moft  delicious  grapes, 
honey,  wax,  and  oil  are  very  abundant.  Some  places  are 
mountainous  and  barren,  and  good  water  is  fcarce.  Salt 
forms  a great  part  of  its  riches. 

Corfu,  the  capital  of  the  fore-mentioned  ifland,  the  feat 
of  a bailiff,  a proveditor,  a captain,  Sic.  and  the  fee  of  an 
archbifhop.  It  is  fortified,  and  defended  by  two  fortreffes  ; 
the  town  has  a good  harbour  and  a confiderable  trade. 
N.  lat.  3 Q°  42'.  E.  long.  20°  2'. 

CORGA,  a country  of  India,  near  the  coaft  of  Malabar, 
bounded  on  the  N.  and  E.  by  the  Myfore  country,  on  the 
S.  by  the  country  of  the  Nayrs,  and  on  the  W.  by  the 
fea. 

CORGATHEA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  India, 
according  to  Ptolemy  . 

CORGOLOIN,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Cote  d’Or,  and  diftrict  of  Beaune  ; 5 miles 
N.  of  Beaune. 

CORI,  anciently  Coria , a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Cam- 
pagna  di  Roma  ; 10  miles  S.  of  Paleftrino. 

CORIA,  or  Curia,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  the 
ifle  of  Albion,  in  the  country  of  the  Damnii,  according  to 
Ptolemy.  The  conjectures  about  the  fituation  of  this  place 
are  various  and  doubtful ; but,  upon  the  whole,  that  of 
Mr.  Baxter  feems  to  be  the  moft  probable,  who  places  it  at 
Kirkintilloch,  a place  of  great  antiquity,  upon  the  wall, 
about  6 miles  from  Glafgow. — Alfo,  a town  of  Albion,  be- 
longing to  the  Otadeni,  and  fuppofed  to  be  Corbridge  io 
Northumberland  by  Camden  and  Baxter;  but  Horfley  ima- 
gines it  to  have  been  fituated  much  farther  north,  probably 
at  Jedburgh,  and  fufpe6ts  it  to  have  belonged  to  the  Gadeni. 
— Alfo,  a place  of  Greece,  in  the  Peloponnefus ; near  the 
town  of  Helice,  according  to  iElian. — Alfo,  a town  of  Italy, 
near  Rome.  See  Cori. 

Coria,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Eftremadura,  the  fee  of  a bifhop.  It  contains  two  churches, 
two  convents,  and  two  hofpitals ; near  it  are  medicinal 
fprings  ; 90  miles  E.  of  Toledo,  and  1 10  E.S.E.  of  Madrid. 
N.  lat.  39°  36'.  Long.  io°  28'  E.  of  Peak  of  Teneriffe — 

Alfo, 
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—Alio,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  coantry  of  Seville,  on  the 
Guadalquivir  ; 7 miles  from  Seville. 

CORIACO,  a town  of  S.  America,  in  the  province  of 
Cumana,  on  a gulf  to  which  it  gives  name  ; 40  miles  E.  of 
Mew  Cordova,  It  contains  about  6500  perfons. 

CORIALLUM,  in  Ancient  Geography , a place  of  Gaul, 
in  the  Lyonnenfis  fecunda  ; near  the  cape  de  la  Hogue,  ac- 
cording to  d’Anville. 

CORIANDER,  in  Agriculture,  the  name  of  a plant 
which  is  cultivated  in  the  field  by  the  farmer  in  fome  diftritls, 
though  not  to  any  very  great  extent.  In  both  Effex 
and  Kent  it  is,  however,  occafionally  met  with  as  a field 

crop . 

In  its  culture  it  is  advifed,  that  the  feed  {hould  be  fown  in 
the  autumnal  feafon,  on  rich,  friable  land,  which  has  been 
well  prepared  by  tillage  ; and  that  when  the  plants  have 
nfen  above  the  furface  of  the  ground,  they  {hould  be  hoed 
out  to  the  diftauce  of  about  four  inches  every  way,  clearing 
them  well  from  all  forts  of  weeds.  It  is  fuppofed  that  by 
this  management  they  will  become  ftrong,  and  produce  a 
greater  quantity  @f  good  feed. 

The  advantages  of  cultivating  this  fort  of  crop  are  thus 
Hated  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Letters  and  Papers  of  the 
Bath  Society. 

Sowed  ten  perches  of  land  with  coriander  feed,  the  foil  a 
good  fandy  loam. 
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or  15  /.  1 8 s.  4 d.  per  acre. 

The  author  of  the  paper  obferves,  that  he  has  fince  made 
feveral  larger  experiments  in  this  article,  but  that  none  has 
proved  fo  good  a crop  as  the  preceding,  yet  all  of  them  fueh 
as  to  afford  a good  profit.  There  is  a ready  fale  for  the  feed 
with  the  diiiiliers,  druggifts,  and  confectioners.  The  former 
purchafe  very  large  quantities  : the  price  varies  from  16s.  to 
42  s. 

According  to  Mr.  Vancouver,  in  his  Account  of  Effex 
Hufhandry,  the  mode  of  cultivation  is  thus  performed. 
« The  culture  of  coriander,  which  has  been  much  attended 
to  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tolfhunt  Darcey,  is,  he  fays, 
thus  managed  : old  lay-ground  is  ploughed  in  the  beginning 
of  March,  and  after  the  furface  is  completely  pulverized,  the 
feed  is  fown  fourteen  pounds  to  the  acre  ; thrice  hoeing  and 
letting  out  the  plants  four  inches  fquare  will  coft  one  guinea 
per  acre.  Average  produce,  10  cut.  per  acre,  j 2 s.  per  cut. 
This  is  confidered  to  bca  very  good  preparation,  alter  once 
ploughing,  for  wheat ; and  as  the  land  is  generally  ploughed 
jn  two  yard,  ridges,  or  ftitches  ot  eight  furrows  wide,  a row 
of  beans  is  generally  planted  with  the  coriander,  on  each  fide 
Vol.  IX. 
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of  the  open  furrows  between  the  ftitches,  and  are  ufually 
harvefied  at  the  fame  time. 

“ It  is  frequently  the  cafe  in  this  diftrift  to  cultivate  a 
triple  fort  of  crop,  confiding  of  coriander,  carraway,  and 
teaiel. 

“ When  (fays  the  above  writer)  carraway  is  fown  with 
the  coriander,  from  the  care  and  attention  neceffarily  beftow- 
ed  on  diftinguifhing  the  plants,  the  hoeing  feldom  colls  lefs 
than  one  guinea  and  a half  per  acre  ; but  the  carraway  is 
not  regularly  fct  out  for  a crop  till  after  the  coriander  is  har- 
vefted,  at  which  time  a very  expenfive  hoeing  becomes  indif- 
penfably  neceffary. 

“ Teafel  is  fometimes  cultivated  in  the  fame  field,  the 
feed  being  fown  with  the  coriander  and  carraway  ; hut  a3 
neither  the  carraway  nor  teafel  come  completely  and  regularly 
the  fecond  year,  both  crops  are  ufually  allowed  to  Hand  for 
the  third  fummer.  This  is  efteemed  good  management  for 
old  coarfe  pafture  grounds,  which,  after  three  ploughings, 
are  commonly  fown  with  wheat,  and  then  clean  chalked.” 

The  following  directions  are  given  for  this  culture,  by 
Mr.  Sewell  of  Mapleftead  : “ about  the  beginning  of  March, 
plough  fome  old  pafture  land  ; if  it  has  been  pafture  for  a 
century,  the  better ; and  the  foil  fhould  be  a very  ftrong 
clayey  loam.  Mix  12  lbs.  of  carraway,  tolls,  of  coriander, 
and  12  lbs.  af  teafel  feeds  together,  which  is  fufficient  for 
one  acre;  fovv  direCtly  after  the  plough  and  drefs  (he  fup- 
pofes  harrow)  the  land  well.  When  the  plants  appear 
of  fufficient  ftrength  to  bear  the  hoe  (which  will  not  be  until 
about  ten  weeks  after  fowing),  it  muft  not  be  omitted,  and 
in  the  coarfe  of  the  fummer  it  will  require  three  hoeings,  and 
one  at  Michaelmas ; each  will  be  about  8 s.  per  acre.  The 
coriander  is  annual,  and  is  fit  to  cut  about  the  beginning  of 
July  : it  Ihould  be  ltjft  in  the  field  after  cutting,  and  threftied 
on  a cloth,  in  the  fame  manner  as  rape  feed. 

“ About  April  following,  your  teafel  and  carraway  will 
want  a good  hoeing,  done  deep  and  well,  and  another  hoeing 
about  the  beginning  of  June;  thefe  two  hoeings  are  to  be 
done  at  7 s.  per  acre  each.  The  carraway  will  be  fit  to  cut 
the  beginning  of  July,  and  muft  be  threfoed  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  coriander.  The  teafel  will  not  be  ready  till  the  mid- 
dle of  September,  when  thofe  heads  which  are  beginning  to 
turn  brown  are  cut  off  the  ftem,  with  a ftalk  a foot  long,°and 
25  of  them  are  tied  in  a bunch,  24  of  the  bunches  are  fixed 
on  a fmall  ftick,  and  called  a row,  240  of  which  make  a load 
in  bulk,  equal  to  a ton  of  hay  from  the  meadow.  The  work 
of  cutting  and  bunching  the  teafel  can  only  be  done  by  thofe 
who  have  been  well  acquainted  with  and  learned  the  mode  - 
it  muft  be  looked  over,  and  the  heads  cut  at  feveral  times,  as 
they  ripen.  The  teafel  and  carraway  are  perennial,  and 
fome  of  the  plants  do  not  perfefit  their  feeds  till  the  third  or 
fourth  year,  though  in  general  you  have  a crop  the  fecond 
year,  and  the  feeds  that  are  fcattered  from  the  crop  the  fe- 
cond year  often  come  to  perfection  the  fourth  year  ; he  has 
known  inftances  of  this  being  continued  for  feven  years. 
The  ufual  way  is  to  plough  directly  after  the  crop  ia 
gathered  the  third  year,  and  fow  wheat,  of  which  com- 
monly a good  crop  is  obtained,  the  land  being  in  fine  order, 
from  the  turf  being  rotted,  and  the  repeated  hoeings.  See 
Teasel. 

“ The  firft  appearance  of  teafel,  after  it  is  fown,  is  much, 
like  a lettuce,  coriander  like  a parfnip,  and  carraway  like 
carrots.  The  produce  of  carraway  has  often  been,  on  the 
very  rich  old  lays  in  the  hundreds  or  low  lands  of  the  county, 
20  cut.  per  acre.  There  is  always  a demand  for  it  in  the 
London  market,  fometimes  fo  low  as4  2,f.  per  cut.,  and  it  has 
been  up  to  per  cut. ; mo  Illy  on  an  average  at  2r  j. 
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CoriaAder  is  alfo  very  produ&ive  on  good  land,  often  pro- 
ducing 24  cwl.  per  acre,  fometimes  not  more  than  6 or  7 
ewl.,  the  price  being  fometimes  5c  j.  per  Cwt.,  often  fo  low 
as  ioj.,  average  in  general  about  16s.,  London  market. 
Teafel  is  ufed  only  amongft  the  manufacturers  of  ordinary 
cloth  and  baizes,  to  ra;fe  the  wool  on  them  that  covers  the 
thread.  As  we  have  a large  bniinefs  of  that  kind  carried  on 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  we  have  a regular  demand  for 
teafel;  the  average  price  12/.  per  load,  the  produce  fore- 
times a load  per  acre,  often  not  more  than  cue-fourth  of  a 
load.  The  land  can  only  be  fiiled  with  plants,  and  the  more 
one  kind  predominates,  the  lefs  mtift  reafonably  be  expected 
of  the  crop  that  fuceeeds.  It  is  moftly  fo"wn  on  laud  io 
flrong,  as  to  require  being  a little  exhaufted  to  bring  it  fit 
for  bearing  corn.  In  moft  of  the  laud  town  with  carraway 
and  coriander  the  teafel  is  omitted,  as  being  a more  trouble- 
fome  and  uncertain  crop,  and  generally  the  product  of  car- 
raway is  much  greater  without  than  with  teafel. 

“ In  many  parts  of  this  diltridt  there  are  gardening-farmers 
who  travel  about  and  contract  for  breaking  up  old  grafs  land, 
in  order  to  fow  carraway.  The  farmer  ploughs  to  a great 
depth,  and  does  whatever  horfe-work  is  wanted,  finding  the 
lard  alfo  at  a rent  of  ijjs.  per  acre  on  fome  farms,  and  the 
produce  is  divided.  It  is  reckoned  a more  profitable  way  of 
breaking  up  grafs  than  for  common  crops ; but,  much  de- 
pending on  a variable  price,  is  reckoned  hazardous  ; though 
the  carraway  men  have  intelligence  enough  among  them- 
fclves  to  aim  at  not  overftocking  the  market. 

“ It  is  obferved,  that  the  coriander  is  always  the  fir  ft 
crop,  the  carraway  being  fown  with  it  as  clover  is  with  barky 
to  fucceed  it ; and  it  is  left  from  three  to  fix  years,  accord- 
ing  to  the  fuccefs ; great  hoeing  is  bellowed  on  it  to  keep 
the  land  clean  : when  it  returns  to  the  farmer,  if  there  be 
twitch  he  fallows,  if  net,  he  fows  wheat.  With  fome  far- 
mers their  half  receipt  from  30  acres  has  varied  from  180/. 
to  300/.  a year.” 

Coriander,  in  Botany.  See  Coriandrum. 
CORIANDRUM,  ( xopiov,  or  xopt awov  ; Theophras. 
Diofcor.  Coriandrum ; Plin.  Suppofed  to  be  fo  called 
from  scopi,-,  a lug ; the  bruited  leaves  knelling  like  that  of- 
ienfive  infect.)  Tourn.  Cl.  7.  § 3.  gen.  2.  Linn.  gen. 

Schreb.  488.  Willd.  552.  Gasft.  109.  Juff.  220.  Vent. 
3.  16.  Clafs  and  order,  pentandria  monogynla.  Nat.  Ord. 
Umbellata , Linn.  Umbelliferte , Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  General  umbel  fiat.  Partial  umbel  generally  with 
abortive  flowers  in  the  centre.  General  involucre  one-kafed, 
or  none.  Partial  involucre  going  half  way  round  ; 01 

none.  Calyx  proper  five-toothed,  rtanding  out.  Cor.  Pe- 
tals five,  tquai  or  unequal,  emarginate,  indexed.  St  am. 
j.' llaments  five;  anthers  roundifh.  PJl . Germ  inferior; 
iiyles  two,  diftant;  ftigmas  capitate.  Peric.  none.  Fruit 
fpherical,  dividing  into  two.  Seeds  two,  concave. 

Lit.  Ch.  Petals  inflexed,  emarginate.  General  involucre 
©ne-leafed  or  none ; partial,  going  half  way  round,  or 
none.  Fruit  fpherical,  or  ferotiform. 

Sp.  i.  C.  fativum.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1.  Mart.  1.  Lam.  1. 
Wdld.  1.  Casrt.  tab.  22.  fig.  2.  Lam.  liluft.  PI.  196. 
fig.  ;t.  Woodv.  Med.  Eot.  tab.  iS  1 Eng.  Bot.  PI.  67. 
i>.mn.  tin.  “ F ruit  globular/’  Root  annual,  ftrong-feented. 
i,.e.n  aoout  a foot  and  half  high,  erect,  lmooth,  Rightly 
it  mated,  cylindrical,  generally  branched  and  divaricated. 
Leaves  compound;  lower  ones  pinnated  ; leaflets  roundifli- 
" edge-ihaped,  wbed  and  toothed  ; upper  ones  twice* 
tcuute:  segments  linear.  General  and  partial  umbels 

many- rayed.  General  involucre  of  one  linear  leaf;  par- 
tial involucre  rorn  three  to  five -'caved,  going  half  way 
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round  ; leaves  lanceolate.  Flowers  white,  tinged  with 
red ; proper  calyx  very  confpicuous  ; outer  petals  of 
(he  outer  flowers  large,  forming  a kind  of  ray  round 
the  umbel.  Fruit  obfoletely  ribbed,  aromatic.  A na- 
tive of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe  and  of  China  ; na- 
turalized in  Suffolk  about  Ipfwich,  and  in  fome  parts  of 
Effex.  Every  part  of  the  plant,  when  frefh,  has  a very 
c fie n five  fmtli  ; but  the  dried  feeds  have  a tolerably  grateful 
knell,  with  a moderately  warm  and  flightly  pungent  tafte. 
They  are  ftomachic  and  carminative,  and  are  commonly  fold 
by  the  confectioners  encrufted  with  fugar.  When  taken 
in  large  quantities  they  are  faid  to  be  deleterious,  but  Dr. 
Withering  afferts  that  he  has  known  fix  drams  of  them  ta- 
ken at  once,  without  any  remarkable  eftedt.  They  give 
out  their  virtue  totally  to  rectified  fpirit,  but  only  partially 
to  water.  The  Edinburgh  college  ufe  them  in  the  bitter 
infulion  and  the  preparations  of  fenna,  to  cover  the  d;f- 
agreeabk  taffe,  and  prevent  the  griping  tendency  of  thole 
medicines.  2.  C .tefticulatum.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  2.  Mart.  2.  Lam. 
2.  111.  PI.  196.  fig.  2.  Willd.  2.  (C.  minus  tefticulatum  ; 
Bauh.  Pin.  158.  Pluk.  aim.  120.  tab.  169.  fig.  2.)  /3.  C. 
fylveftre  feetirfifftmum ; Bauh.  Pin.  138.  “ Fruit  didy- 
mous.”  Root  annual.  Stem  fcarcely  a foot  and  half  high, 
angular,  branched.  Leaves  once  or  twice  pinnated  ; leaf- 
lets deeply  cut  into  narrow  acute  fegments.  Umbels  fmall, 
often  fimple.  Partial  involucre  none,  outer  petals  not  form- 
ing a ray.  Seeds  feparating  below,  aimoft  cohering  above, 
a little  wrinkled,  but  not  ftriated.  A native  of  the  fouth 
of  Europe. 

Propagation  and  Culture. — Both  fpecies  are  raifed  from 
feeds  fown  in  the  autumn,  in  an  open  fituation,  on  a bed 
of  good  frefh  earth.  When  the  plants  are  come  up, 
nothing  farther  is  neceffary  but  to  hoe  them  to  about  four 
inches  diftance  every  way,  and  to  keep  them  clear  from 
weeds.  The  firft  fpecies  is  cultivated  in  Effex,  mingled  with 
carum  carui,  or  carraway  ; both  folely  for  the  fake  of  the 
feeds.  See  Carum  Carui.  To  prevent  the  largeftand  belt 
part  of  the  feed  being  loft,  women  and  children  are  employ- 
ed to  cut  every  plant  feparately,  and  to  put  it  immediately 
into  a cloth,  in  which  it  is  carried  to  fome  convenient  part 
of  the  field,  and  there  threfhed  upon  a fail-cloth.  The 
produce  of  an  acre  is  from  ten  to  fourteen  hundred  weight. 
See  Coriander,  in  Agriculture. 

CORIARIA,  (fo  called  from  its  ufe  in  tanning  hides.) 
Lin.  Gen.  1129.  Schreb.  1540.  Juff.  441.  Vent.  43. 
Redoul ; Enc.  Clafs  and  order,  dicecia  decandria  (Poly- 
gamia ; Gowan.)  Nat.  Ord.  undetermined. 

Gen.  Ch.  Flowers  dioicous,  iometimes  monoicous  or 
polygamous.  Male.  Cal.  Perianth  very  fliort,  five-leaved  ; 
leaves  fomewhat  egg-fhaped,  concave.  Cor.  Petals  ( Gland. 
Juft.)  five,  very  fmall,  placed  on  a difk  on  the  outfide  of 
the  ftamen}.  Stam.  Filaments  ten,  very  ftiort ; anthers 
eredt,  oblong,  with  two  cells  feparate  at  the  bafe.  Female 
Cal.  like  the  male.  Cor.  Petals,  as  in  the  males,  converg- 
ing. Stam-  as  in  the  males,  but  abortive.  Pijl.  Germ3 
five,  compreffed,  united  ; ftyles  long,  briftle-fhaped  ; ftig- 
mas fimpk.  Peric.  none.  Seeds  five,  kidney-fhaped,  co- 
vered by  the  fucculent  petals  which  take  the  appearance 
of  a berry  ; Linn.  [Peric.  Capfules  five,  connivent,  fmall,. 
one-feeded,  not  dehifeent,  covered  on  the  fide  by  the  en- 
larged and  [thickened  glands,  making  the  fruit  look  like 
halt  a berry  ; Juff.) 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  five-ieaved  ; corolla  five-petalled  ; anthers 
ten,  aimoft  feffile.  Styles  five.  Seeds  five,  covered  by 
the  fucculent  petals. 

Sp.  1.  C.  myrtifolia.  LinB^  Sp.  PI.  1.  Mart,  1.  Poir.  a. 
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Lam.  III.  PI.  8:2.  (Rhus  myrtifolia  monfpeliaca  ; 
Bauh.  Pin.  p.  414.)  “ Leaves  almoll  fcflile,  ovate-ob- 
long, flowers  in  racemes.”  A (limb  four  or  five  feet  high. 
Stems  fmooth,  cinereous  ; branches  oppofite,  loofe,  flexible'; 
young  ones  quadrangular.  Leaves  oppofite,  entire,  fmooth, 
acute,  green  on  both  fides,  nerved,  fmaller  on  the  flower- 
ing branches.  Racemes  Ample,  terminating  the  young  la- 
teral branches;  brattles  folitary,  fmall,  awl-ihaped;  pedun- 
cles tw:ce  the  length  of  the  braftes  ; calyx  and  corolla 
pale  green  ; flowers  fometimes  monoicous,  and  fometimes 
hermaphrodite.  A native  of  the  fouth  of  France,  and  of 
Africa  about  mount  Atlas.  2.  C.  rufc folia.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
2.  Mart.  2.  Poir.  2.  Feuili.  Peruv.  3.  17.  tab.  12. 
<r  Leaves  cordate  egg-fhaped,  feffile.”  A tree  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  feet  high.  Trunk  the  thicknefs  of  a man, 
branched  from  the  bottom.  Leaves  an  :nch  and  half  long, 
an  inch  broad.  Leaves  oppofite,  temate  011  the  young 
branches,  almoll  embracing  the  Item.  Flowers  as  in  the 
preceding  fpecies.  A native  of  Chili.  3.  C'.  microphylla. 
Poir.  3.  ‘-Leaves  very  fmall,  egg-fhaped,  obtufe,  nearly 
feffile  ; flowers  fpiked,  lateral.”  A flirub.  Stems  quadran- 
gular ; branches  numerous,  crowded,  filiform,  flexible, 
fhort.  Leaves  four  or  live  lines  long,  three  broad,  oppofite, 
firm,  entire,  (lightly  heart- fliaped,  green  above,  paler  un- 
derneath, nerved.  Flowers  on  fmall  filiform  peduncles, 
with  folitary  acute  bratles.  A native  of  Peru.  -4.  Q.J'ar- 
mentofa.  Mart.  3.  Poir.  4.  Foril.  Flor.  Ault.  yr.  “ Leaves 
cordate  egg-fhaped,  on  (hort  petioles;  item  procumbent, 
diffufe.  A native  of  New  Zealand. 

COR1ARIO.  See  Arto  Leone. 

COR1BRASSUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  epifcopal 
town  of  Alia,  in  Pamphylia. 

CORICANI.  See  Coritani. 

CORICiE  infulte,  fmall  iflands.between  the  ifland  of  Crete 
and  the  Peloponnefus.  Pliny. 

CORICEON  promontorium,  a promontory  S.  of  the  pe- 
ninfula  of  Ionia,  which  advances  towards  the  ifle  of  Chios, 
in  which  is  found  Erythrae. 

CORICEUM,  in  Antiquity,  the  undreffwg-room  belong- 
ing to  the  Gymnasium. 

CORIDERVA,  in  Geography,  a rock  fituated  about  2§ 
miles  S.W.  from  Ila,  one  of  the  weltern  iflands  of  Scot- 
land. 

COR1DIS  Folio,  in  Botany;  Hcrm.  See  Line- 

ARIA. 

COR-IDOR,  is  ufed,  in  Ar chit e Bure,  for  a gailery,  or 
long  ifle,  around  a building  leading  to  feveral  chambers 
at  a diAance  from  each  other,  fometimes  wholly  inclofed, 
and  fometimes  open  on  one  fide. 

Coridor,  or  Corridor,  in  Fortification,  the  fame  as  the 
covert-way,  which  fee. 

COR1DORGIS,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Ger- 
many, fituated  on  the  Danube,  between  Medoftanium  and 
Phurgifates.  Ptolemy. 

CORIENTES,  in  Geography,  a cape  of  Mexico,  or  New 
Spain,  on  the  N.  Pacific  ocean.  N.  lat.  20° $o'.  W.  long.  103° 
30'. — Alfo,  a cape  of  fouth  America,  on  the  coaft  of  Peru, 
in  the  Pacific  ocean.  N.  lat.  4°  50. — Alfo,  a cape  of  Afri- 
ca, on  the  eaftern  coatt  in  the  Indian  fea.  S.  lat.  240 
15b  E.  long.  330  31’. — Alfo,  the  name  of  the  fouth-weft- 
ernmoft  point  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba.  N.  lat.  210  38.  W. 
long.  84°  30'. 

Corientes,  Los.  See  Corrjentes. 

CO  RILL  A,  in  Biography,  the  Arcadian  name  given  to 
the  celebrated  Improvfatrice , Maria  Maddalena  Morelli 


Fernandez,  of  Pifloia  ; honoured  at  Rome  with  the  laurel 
crown,  16  Feb.  1 7 7 c5,  in  the  fame  manner  as  Petrarca. 
Taffio,  and  Perfetto,  had  been  before.  An  account  of 
this  tranladtion,  beautifully  printed  at  Parma,  by  Bodoni, 
in  1779,  contains  her  diploma  and  all  the  difeourfes,  poems, 
fonnets,  &c.  written  on  the  occafion,  with  the  examination 
which  flic  underwent,  concerning  her  knowledge  of  the 
moll  important  fubje&s  upon  which  (he  was  required  to 
Improvifare,  or  treat  extemporaneoufly,  in  verfe  publicly  at 
the  Campidoglio  in  Rome.  The  Italian  title  of  this  nar- 
rative is,  “ Atti  della  folenne  coronazione  fatta  in  Campido- 
gliodella  infignepoetefia  D-na.  Maria  Maddalena  Morelli  Fer- 
nandez Pifloiefe,  Tragi!  Arcadi  Corilia  Olimpica.”  Twelve 
members  of  the  Arcadian  academy  were  felcdted  out  of  30, 
publicly  to  examine  this  new  edition  of  a Tenth  Mife,  which 
has  been  fo  often  dedicated  to  ladies  of  poetical  and  lite- 
rary talents.  Three  feveral  days  were  allotted  for  this  pub- 
lic exhibition  of  poetical  powers  on  the  following  fub- 
jedts  : facred  hillory,  revealed  religion,  moral  philofophy, 
natural  hillory,  metaphylics,  epic  poetry,  legifiation,  elo- 
quence, mythology,  fine  arts,  and  patloral  poetry. 

In  the  lilt  of  examiners  there  appear  a Drince,  an  arch- 
bifhop,  three  monlignetir?,  the  pope’s  phyfician,  abati,  avo- 
cati,  all.  of  high  rank  in  literature  and  criticifm.  Thefe, 
feverally,  gave  her  fubjedts,  which,  befides  a readinefs 
at  verlification  in  all  the  meafures  of  Italian  poetry,  requir- 
ed fcience,  reading,  and  knowledge  of  every  kind.  In  ail 
thefe  fevere  trials,  flic  acquitted  herfelf  to  the  fatisfadlion 
and  afloniihment  of  all  the  principal  perfonages,  clergy, 
literati,  and  foreigners  then  refident  at  Rome  ; among 
the  latter  was  our  fovereign’s  brother,  the  duke  of 
Gloucelltr. 

Near  50  fonnets  by  different  poets,  with  odes,  canzoni, 
terze  rime,  ottave,  canzonette,  &c.  produced  on  the  fub- 
jeeft  of  this  event,  are  inferted  at  the  end  of  this  narrative 
and  dtfeription  of  the  order  and  ceremonials  of  this  fplendid, 
honourable,  and  enthufiaflic  homage,  paid  to  poetry,  claf- 
fical  tafte,  talents,  literature,  and  the  fine  arts. 

This  renowned  lady  merits  fome  notice  as  a mufician,  as 
well  as  poecefs ; as  fhe  fung  her  own  verfes  to  iimple 
tunes  with  a fweet  voice,  and  in  good  tafte.  She  likewife 
played  on  the  violin  ; but  at  Florence,  where  we  few  and 
heard  her,  in  1770,  (lie  was  accompanied  on  the  violin  by 
the  celebrated  and  worthy  pupil  of  Tarlini,  Nardini.  At 
this  time  fhe  was  not  more  than  30  ; and  had  a pieafing, 
dignified,  and  intelligent  countenance.  See  in  the  mufic 
pi.  No.  the  two  airs  to  which  fne  fung  at  Florence,  ex- 
tempore verfes  on  fubj r £ts  given. 

CORIM.  See  Hasta  militaris. 

CORlNzFUM,  \\\  Ancient  Geography,  a promontory  of 
Ana  Minor  in  Ionia  : part  of  mount  Mimas. 

CORINDIUR,  a town  of  India,  on  this  fide  of  the 
Ganges.  Ptolemy. 

CORINDUM,  in  Botany.  Tourn.  See  CARDiosri:  r« 
mum. 

CORINE,  in  Zoology,  the  Antii.ope  Corinna  of  Gme- 
lin,  has  very  flender,  fiiort,  fmooth,  ftraightifh  hotns,  bent 
flightly  into  the  form  of  a lyre  ; the  upper  parts  of  the  body 
are  yellowifh-tawny,  the  under  parts  white,  with  a dufky 
ilripe  along  the  iidcs,  and  two  lines  on  each  fide  of  the  face, 
the  upper  one  wdiite  and  the  other  black.  This  animal, 
which  inhabits  Senegal,  is  lefs  than  a roe  ; the  neck,  body, 
and  flanks  are  of  a tawny-yellow  colour,  the  infides  of  the 
thighs  and  belly  are  white,  and  a dark  line,  along  the  fides, 
divides  the  two  colours  ; the  knees  are  tufted  with  hair; 
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the  ears  are  large  ; the  boms  are  about  fix  inches  '0T1?’  a'" 
moft  upright,  bending  a little  outwards  in  the  middle, 
and  fomewhat  approaching  at  the  tips,  the  lower  parts  be- 
ing  furrounded  with  circular  wrinkles.  This  Species  refem- 
bles  the  kevel  in  colour,  fize,  fwiftnefs,  and  mu  iky  odour  ; 
but  differs  very  much  from  it  in  the  figure  of  the  norns ; 
though  Gmeiin,  after  Pallas,  fuipe&s  that  it  is  the  female 

of  that  fpecies.  . 

CORINE  A,  in  Ancient  Geography-,  a country  or  Alia, 
in  Armenia  Major.  Ptolemy  piaces  it  between  the  iources 
of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  to  the  fouth  of  Thofpitide 

CORINEUM,  a town  fituated  on  the  fouthern  coaft  of 
the  ifie  of  Cyprus,  between  Citium  and  Salamis.  It  was 
cpifcopal,  and  called  by  Hierocles,  in  his  Notitia,  Coren. 

CORINIUM,  a town  of  Albion,  belonging  to  the  Do- 
buni,  and  allowed  to  be  Cirencefter  in  Gioucellerfhire. 
Alfo,  an  ancient  tow-n,  ot  Illyria  on  the  Adriatic  gulf; 
fuppofed  to  be  the  prefent  Cori. 

CORINTH,  Corinthus,  a city  of  Greece  iii  the 
Peloponnefus,  upon  a gulf  of  the  fame  name.  This 
city  was  the  capital  of  a fmall  ftate,  fituate  on  the  ifthmus 
of  Corinth, .having  the  bay  of  that  name,  now  called  “ Golfo 
di  Lepanto,”  and  the  ifthmus  or  neck  of  land,  which 
joins  Peloponnefus  to  the  continent,  on  the  north  ; Sidyon, 
on  the  weft  ; the  gulf  of  Saron,  on  the  ealt  ; and  the 
kingdom  of  Argos,  on  the  fouth.  Its  utmoft  extent  from 
eaft  to  weft  was  about  half  a degree,  and  from  north  to 
fouth,  about  half  that  fpace.  It  had  no  rivers  of  any  note  ; 
but  abounded  with  mountains,  the  chief  of  which  was  call- 
ed “ Acrocorinthium,”  at  the  foot  of  which  the  city  oi 
Corinth  was  buiit,  and  on  the  top  flood  the  citadel.  It 
was  alfo  famed  for  the  fountain  Pyrene,  facred  to  the  mufes  ; 
though  others  place  this  fountain  on  the  hill  Helicon,  and 
moft  others  again,  on  that  of  Parnaflus. 

Corinth  is  laid  to  have  been  founded  by  Sifyphus,  the  fon 
of  yEolus,  and  grandfather  of  Ulyffes,  about  the  year  of  the 
world  2490,  as  fome  fay,  or  according  to  others  2^00  ; 
B.  C.  1307,  and  about  fix  years  before  Deucalion’s  flood, 
B.  C.  1^03.  The  ancient  name  of  this  city  is  faid  to  have 
been  Ephyra,  which  it  took  from  a nymph  of  that  name, 
reported  to  have  been  the  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys, 
or,  according  to  others,  of  Myrmex,  the  wife  of  Epime- 
tlieus,  the  foil  of  Japetus,  and  brother  of  Piometheus.  At 
this  time  it  was  but  an  inconiiderable  town,  though  it  rofe 
afterwards  to  be  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom,  and  one 
of  the  nobleft  and  moft  opulent  cities  in  Greece. 

Corinth,  the  new  name  of  this  city,  has  been  varioufly 
derived ; fome  have  deduced  it  from  the  Greek  <cop»0oj, 
fatiety  or  abundance,  implying  the  opulence  of  the  place  ; 
but  the  ancient  inhabitants  trace  the  origin  of  the  appella- 
tion to  Corinthus,  the  fon,  as  fome  have  faid,  of  Jupiter, 
or,  according  to  others,  of  Marathon,  and  brother  of 
Sicyon.  However,  moft  authors  aferibe  the  name,  as  well 
as  the  building,  or  rebuilding  of  it,  to  Corinthus,  the  fon 
of  Pelops.  Corinth  was  alfo  called  “ Heliopolis,”  or  the 
city  of  the  Sun,  probably,  as  Gronovius  conjectures,  from 
the  ruggednefs  and  barrennefs  of  its  fituation  and  territory, 
for  fuch,  as  Strabo  tells  us,  it  really  was. 

Corinth,  befides  the  citadel  already  mentioned,  had  two 
port-towns,  viz.  Lecheum  fituate  on  the  bay  of  Corinth, 
and  Cenchrea  on  that  of  Samos,  and  connefted  with  thejeity 
by  a double  wall  of  about  i2  ftadia  or  half  a league  in 
length  ; diftant  from  the  city  70  ftadia  or  about  3 leagues. 
Thefe  were  the  only  two  havens  ; and,  indeed,  the  only  two 
cities  of  any  note,  next  to  Corinth,  that  belonged  to  this 
territory.  Thefe  were  fo  well  fituated  for  naval  commerce, 


and  fo  near  the  metropolis,  that  they  made  ample  compen* 
fation  for  the  barrennefs  of  the  foil.  Thefe  two  naval  roads 
which  opened  a way  into  the  Ionian  and  iF.gean  feas,  might 
eaiily  have  gained  for  them  a fuperiority,  if  not  a command, 
over  all  Greece,  if  this  advantageous  fituation  had  not  in- 
clined them  more  to  commerce  than  war.  For  their  citadel 
being  almoft  impregnable  by  nature,  and  commanding  both 
feas,  they  could  eafily  cut  off  all  communication  betwixt  one 
half  of  Greece  and  the  other ; fo  that  it  was  not  without 
reafon  called  one  of  the  fetters  of  Greece.  But  being  led 
by  their  genius  and  difpofttion  to  improve  their  advantages 
more  for  navigation  and  commerce  than  for  martial  ex- 
ploits, they  became  in  procefs  of  time  fo  exceedingly  opu- 
lent, that  the  little  influence  they  had  over  the  other  dates 
was  owing  rather  to  their  wealth  than  their  valour.  By  the 
gradual  increale  of  their  opulence,  partly  from  commerce, 
and  partly  from  the  influx  of  {hangers  that  flocked  hither 
from  Europe  and  Afia,  their  city  became  at  length  one  of 
the  moft  confiderable  and  iplendid  in  Greece  ; being  adorned 
with  a great  variety  of  fumptuous  buildings,  fuch  as  tem- 
ples, palaces,  theatres,  porticos,  cenotaphs,  baths,  and 
other  edifices;  all  enriched  with  a beautiful  kind  of  columns, 
capitals,  and  bafes,  from  which  the  Corinthian  order  took 
its  name,  together  with  r.umberlefs  ftatues  executed  by  the 
moft  famous  artifts.  Such  iAdeed  were  its  wealth,  magnifi- 
cence, and  excellent  fituation,  that  it  was  thought  by  the 
Romans  equally  worthy  of  empire  with  Carthage  and  Ca- 
pua. It  would  carry  us  far  beyond  our  limits  minutely  to 
deferibe  even  the  principal  edifices  that  adorned  this  famous 
city  ; but  in  order  to  enable  the  reader  to  form  fome  judg- 
ment of  its  extent  and  magnificence,  we  (hall  recite  fopie 
few  particulars,  referring  to  Paufanias  “ in  Cor.”  for  a 
more  ample  account.  We  have  already  obferved  that  this 
city  was<leated  at  the  foot  of  a high  hill,  on  which  flood  the 
citadel.  To  the  fouth  it  was  defended  by  the  hill  itfelf, 
which  is  there  extremely  fteep.  Very  ftrong  and  lofty  ram- 
parts protected  it  on  the  other  fides.  Its  circumference  was 
40  ftadia,  or  about  league  ; but  as  the  walls  extended 
along  the  fides  of  the  hill,  and  furrounded  the  citadel,  it 
might  be  reckoned  upon  the  whole  at  85  ftadia  or  near  3J 
leagues.  The  road  to  the  citadel  had  fo  many  windings, 
that  the  fummit  could  not  be  attained,  without  pafiing 
through  an  interval  of  30  ftadia.  The  fituation  of  the  ci- 
tadel and  its  ramparts  rendered  it  fo  ftrong,  that  it  could 
only  be  taken  by  treachery  or  famine.  At  the  entrance  was 
the  temple  of  Venus,  with  the  flatue  of  the  goddefs  clad 
in  brilliant  armour,  and  accompanied  by  another  of  the  god 
of  love,  and  a third  of  the  fun,  who  was  adored  in  this 
place  before  the  worfhip  of  Venus  was  introduced.  In  the 
way  to  the  citadel  was  a chapel  dedicated  to  the  Egyptian 
IBs,  and  another  to  the  Pelagian  Ifis.  Two  others  were 
dedicated,  one  to  Serapis  of  Canopus,  and  the  other  to 
another  Serapis.  The  fpring  Pyrene,  where  Bellero- 
phon  is  faid  to  have  found  the  horfe  Pegafus,  was  orna- 
mented with  fumptuous  embellifhments,  confiding  of  feve- 
ral  caves  in  form  of  grottoes,  all  covered  with  white  mar- 
ble, from  which  the  cold  and  limpid  water  of  that  fountain 
fell  into  a large  baton.  The  forum  was  decorated  with  temple-s 
and  ftatues ; the  theatre  was  a grand  and  beautiful  edifice  of 
white  marble,  in  which  the  affembiy  of  the  people  deliberat- 
ed on  affairs  of  ftate,  and  themufical  contefts  and  other  en- 
tertainments were  exhibited  at  the  feftivals.  The  ftadi-um, 
orcourfe,  was  alfo  conftrudfed  of  white  marble.  The  tem- 
ple of  Neptune  was  a grand  building  ; its  avenue  was  lined 
op  one  fide  with  the  ftatues  of  all  thofe  athletae  who  had 
won  the  prize  at  the  Isthmian  gams  (which  fee),  and  ca 
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the  other  with  ftately  pines  planted  in  regular  rows.  The 
temple  itfelf,  though  not  very  fpacious,  was  adorned  with  a 
multitude  of  brazen  Tritons,  or  fea-gods.  Here  were  aifo 
the  chariots  of  Neptune  and  of  his  wife  Amphitrite,  drawn 
by  horfes  covered  all  over  with  gold,  except  their  hoofs, 
which  were  of  ivorv.  The  two  deities  were  carved  in  a 
Handing  pofture,  and  Neptune  had  young  Palaemon  riding 
on  a dolphin  by  his  fide.  The  bafes  of  the  chariots  were 
likewife  adorned  with  curious  baffo-relievos,  and  the  temple ' 
itfelf  with  a multitude  of  other  embeililhments.  Diana  of 
Ephefus  was  alfo  exhibited  in  a public  place  together  with 
two  gilt  wooden  ftatues  of  Bacchus.  Fortune  alfo  had  a 
temple,  and  her  ftatue  was  made  of  Perfian  marble  ; and 
near  this  temple  was  that  which  was  dedicated  to  the  mother 
of  all  the  gods.  There  were  feveral  other  ftatues  ; among 
which  we  may  fried!  an  Apollo,  furnamed  Clarius,  in 
bronze  ; a Venus  by  Hermogenes  of  Cythera,  two  Mer- 
curies, three  ftatues  of  Jupiter,  a Minerva  in  bronze, 
mounted  on  a pedeftal , the  bafio-relievos  of  which  repre- 
fented  the  Mules.  The  city  of  Corinth  abounded  with 
public  baths,  the  number  of  which  was  augmented  by  the 
emperor  Adrian  ; but  thofe  of  Neptune,  conftrudted  by 
Eurycles  of  Sparta,  were  the  molt  famous.  The  temple 
of  Venus  at  Corinth  is  faid  by  Strabo  to  have  been  fo  rich, 
that  it  maintained  more  than  jooo  courtezans,  who  were 
devoted  to  hcrfcrvice,  and  which  drew  hither  a multitude  of 
ftrangers.  The  feftivals  of  the  Aphrodifia  were  celebrated 
in  this  city  by  harlots,  as  we  learn  from  Athenaeus  (Deip- 
nos.  1.  xiii.  c.  6.);  who  alfo  informs  us,  that  they  who  fup- 
plicated  the  goddefs  Venu.s,  promifed  to  dedicate  fome  fe- 
males to  her  rites,  and  they  obtained  what  they  requefted. 

At  firft  the  commerce  of  Greece  was  carried  on  by  land, 
and  entered  or  left  the  Peloponnefus  by  the  road  of  the  ifth- 
mus.  The  Corinthians  took  occafion  to  impofe  a du- 
ty on  the  tranfit  of  all  commodities,  and  derived  from 
this  duty  a certain  degree  of  opulence.  In  order  to 
avoid  the  dangers  of  the  fea,  proverbially  ftormy,  be- 
tween the  ifle  of  Crete  and  Cape  Malea  in  Laconia, 
merchants  chofe  to  tranfport  their  goods  to  the  feas  termi- 
nating at  the  ilthmus.  Thus,  the  merchandize  of  Italy, 
Sicily,  and  the  weftern  nations,  was  landed  at  the  harbour 
of  Lecheum  ; and  that  from  the  iflands  of  the  riSgean  fea, 
the  coafts  of  Alia  Minor,  and  of  the  Phoenicians,  at  the 
port  cf  Cenchrea.  In  procefs  of  time,  commodities  were 
conveyed  by  land  from  one  harbour  to  the  other,  and  means 
contrived  for  tranfporting  even  the  veiTels.  Corinth,  having 
thus  become  the  mart  of  Afia  and  Europe,  continued  to 
coiled!  duties  on  foreign  merchandize,  covered  the  fea  with 
Ihips,  and  formed  a navy  to  protedl  her  commerce.  Her 
induftry  was  excited  and  encouraged  by  fuccefs ; file  built 
(hips  of  a new  form,  and  firft  produced  (triremes)  gallies, 
with  three  branches  of  oars.  Her  naval  force  procured  her 
rel'ped!  ; all  nations  poured  their  produdtions  into  her  empo- 
rium. The  fea  was  covered  with  reams  of  paper,  and  fail- 
cloth,  brought  from  Egypt,  ivory  from  Libya,  the  leather 
of  Cyrene,  incenfe  from  Syria,  Phoenician  dates,  Cartha- 
ginian carpets,  corn  and  cheefe  from  Syracufe,  pears  and 
apples  from  Euboea,  Phrygian  and  Theffalian  flaves,  toge- 
ther with  a multitude  of  other  articles  which  were  conti- 
nually brought  into  the  ports  of  Greece,  and  particularly  into 
thofe  of  Corinth.  The  games  of  the  ifthmus  alfo  drew  to- 
gether to  this  city  a prodigious  number  of  fpetlators. 
Thefe  refources  increafing  the  wealth  of  the  ftate,  workmen 
of  every  kind  were  protedted,  and  exerted  themfelves  with 
aew  emulation. 

Corinth  abounded  not  only  with  warehoufes,  but  with 


manufactures  of  her  own.  Among  other  articles,  the  in- 
habitants made  coverlets  for  beds,  which  were  much  fought 
after  by  foreign  countries  ; fire  alfo  collected  a great  number 
of  the  pictures  and  ftatues  of  the  bell  mailers.  Her  manu- 
factures of  brafs  and  earthen  ware  were  held  in  great  efii- 
mation.  Although  Corinth  polTefied  no  copper-mines,  her 
workmen  contrived,  by  mixing  that  which  fhe  received  from 
foreign  countries,  with  a frnall  quantity  of  gold  and  filver, 
to  compofe  a metal  extremely  brilliant,  and  alrnoft  proof 
againft  ruft.  (See  ALs.)  Of  this  they  made  cuirafles,  hel- 
mets, fmall  figures,  cups,  and  veffds  ; no  lefs  efteemen  for 
the  workmanfiiip  than  for  the  material,  which  were  enrich- 
ed with  foliage  and  other  chafed  ornaments.  Thofe  on  their 
pottery  were  equally  beautiful. 

The  women  of  Corinth  were  admired  for  their  beauty, 
and  the  men  were  diftinguifhed  by  their  love  of  gain,  and  of 
licentious  pleafure.  Venus  was  their  principal  deity  ; and 
the  courtezans  confecrated  to  her  fervice,  attended,  in  the 
tune  of  public  calamities  and  imminent  danger,  at  the  facri- 
fices,  and  walked  in  proceffion  with  the  other  citizens,  Ting- 
ing facred  hymns.  The  Corinthians,  indeed,  were  fo  much 
devoted  to  traffic  and  luxury,  that  they  very  much  neglect- 
ed the  encouragement  of  the  liberal  arts  and  fciences,  and 
alfo  of  that  third  for  glory  and  conqueft,  fo  much  valued 
by  their  neighbours.  Neverthelefs,  they  cultivated  a good 
difcipline,  both  in  peace  and  in  war ; and  this  their  opu- 
lence, with  its  effedts  on  their  difpofition  and  condudt,  ren- 
dered abfolutely  neceffary.  Though  they  feldom,  if  ever, 
engaged  in  war,  with  a view  of  enlarging,  but  chiefly  for 
the  purpofe  of  defending  their  territories,  protedling  fome 
neighbouring  ftate,  or  maintaining  the  liberty  of  Greece ; 
yet  this  fmall  kingdom  furnilhed  many  brave  and  experi- 
enced officers  to  the  other  Grecian  cities  ,vvho  were  frequent- 
ly preferred  to  their  own  generals.  The  Corinthians  were, 
in  reality,  the  greateft  affertors  of  liberty  ; and  though  they 
remained  for  fome  centuries  under  a monarchical  govern- 
ment, yet  they  always  manifefted  an  averficn  from  tyran- 
ny, and  an  inclination  to  affift  thofe  who  were  oppreffetl. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  Sifyphus-  was  fuppofed 
to  be  the  founder  of  the  Corinthian  monarchy;  which  ia 
faid  to  have  continued  in  the  lineal  fucceffion  of  his  family, 
for  leven  or  eight  generations;  till  it  became  extinct,  or 
till  it  was  expelled  the  kingdom  by  Alethes,  one  of  the 
Heraclidre,  about  thirty  yeai‘3  fubfequent  to  their  return, 
about  B.  C.  1074,  whofe  family  the  kingdom  of  Coriritii 
remained  for  a long  interval,  between  three  and  four  hundred 
years.  Royalty  was  at  length  abolifhed,  and  the  fovereign 
power  was  intruded  to  200  citizens,  one  of  whom  prefidedovir 
the  reft  under  the  appellation  of  “Prytanis,”  about  the  year 
B.  C.  779.  About  the  year  659  B.  C.,  Cypfelus  terminat- 
ed this  ariftocracy,  by  ufurping  the  foie  government,  and 
rritored  the  monarchy,  which  he  retained  for  about  thirty 
years.  He  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Periander,  who  held 
the  government  lor  44  years.  Having  banifiied  his  fon  Ly- 
cophron  to  the  ifland  of  Corcyra,  the  capital  of  which  had 
been  built  by  the  Corinthians,  in  the  year  B.  C.  703,  Peri- 
ander was  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  recalling  him,  but  his 
propofals  were  received  by  the  exiled  fon  with  indignation. 
Pie  finally,  however,  refolved  to  abdicate  the  crown,  and 
coniine  himfelf  to  Corcyra,  whilft  his  fon,  quitting  that 
ifland,  affirmed  the  reins  of  government  at  Corinth.  But 
the  Corcvreans,  dreading  the  arrival  of  Periander,  defeated 
this  projedt  by  putting  Lycophron  to  death.  Tormented  by 
impotent  rage,  Periander  died  at  80  years  of  age,  after  a 
reign  of  44  years.  As  foon  as  he  had  clofed  his  eyes,  the 
Corinthians  deftroyed  every  monument,  and  even  the  flight- 
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■eft  traces  of  tyranny.  His  'fucceffor  reigned  only  three 
years  ; aad  after  this  (hort  interval,  the  Corinthians,  join- 
ing their  troops  to  thofe  of  Sparta,  eftablifhed  a govern- 
ment which  Tub  filled  for  a long  period,  and  which  approached 
nearer  to  an  oligarchy  than  a democracy,  as  no  affairs  of  im- 
portance were  fubmitted  to  the  arbitrary  decifion  of  the 
multitude.  In  the  year  439  B.  C.  a war  commenced  be- 
tween Corinth,  and  Corcyra  $ and  in  the  year  4,35 ; B.  C. 
the  Corinthians  were  defeated  at  fea  by  the  Corcyreans, 
aided  by  the  Athenians.  And  this  conteft  between  Corinth 
aad  Corcyra,  brought  on  the  Peloponnefian  war.  I11  the 
year  ,395  B.  C.  the  Athenians,  Theban?,  Argives,  and  Co- 
rinthians, formed  an  alliance  againft  the  .Lacedaemonians, 
and  this  gave  occafion  to  the  Corinthian  war.  For  an  ac- 
count of  the  afiiftance  which  Corinth  afforded  to  the  Syra- 
cufans,  fee  the  article  Tim oleon.  By  the  peace  of  An- 
talcidas  B.  C.  387,  the  Corinthians  were  obliged  to  with- 
draw their  garrifon  from  Argos,  which  then  became  free 
and  independent  When  Alexander  entered  Babylon,  the 
Corinthians  fent  ambaffadors  to  offer  him  the  freedom  of  their 
city;  and  after  firft  treating  the  offer  with  contempt,  he 
was  afterwards  induced  to  accept  it  with  joy,  when 
he  was  told,  that  this  honour  had  been  conferred  only  on 
Hercules*  When  Aratusof  S'cyon,  praetor  of  the  Acbaeans, 
had  taken  poffeflon  of  the  citadel  of  Corinth,  B.  C.  243, 
the  Corinthians  were  prevailed  upon,  to  enter  into  the 
Achaean  league  ; and  about  the  fame  time  they  iffued  a de- 
cree, that  the  Romans  lhould  be  admitted  to  celebrate  the 
Itthmian  games,  with  the  fame  privileges  as  the  Greeks. 
At  a fubffauent  period,  B.  C.  146,  they  infulted  the  Ro- 
man deputies,  commiffioned  by  Metellus  to  appeafe  the 
troubles  occafioned  in  Peloponnefus  by  the  Achaean  league  ; 
but  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  confu!  Mummius,  Corinth  was 
befieged  ; and  after  the  defeat  at  the  battle  of  Leucopetra, 
the  conful  entered  the  city,  and  abandoned  it  to  be  plundered 
t>y  the  folditrs.  All  the  men  who  were  left  in  it  were  put 
to  the  fword,  and  the  women  and  (laves  fold  ; and  after  the 
ffatues,  paintings,  and  richeft  moveables,  were  removed,  in 
order  to  their  being  carried  to  Rome,  the  houfes  were  fet 
on  fire,  and  the  whole  city  was  confumed.  From  that  time 
the  Corinthian  brafs,  which  was  in  reputation  long  before, 
became  yet  more  famous ; for  it  is  pretended,  that  the  gold, 
fflver,  and  brafs,  which  were  melted,  and  which  ran  to- 
gether in  this  conflagration,  formed  a new  and  precious 
metal.  The  walls  were  afterwards  demolifhed,  and  rafed  to 
their  very  foundations.  This  dreadful  calamity  was  inflifted 
by  order  of  the  fenate,  for  punifhing  the  infolence  of  the 
Corinthians,  who  had  violated  the  law  of  nations,  in  their 
treatment  of  the  ambaffadors  fent  to  them  by  Rome.  The 
booty  taken  at  Corinth  was  fold,  and  it  produced  a confider- 
able  turn  ; no  part  of  which  Mummius  referved  for  himfelf, 
but  configned  the  whole  to  Rome,  for  the  purpofe  of  being 
laid  out.  in  adorning  the  city.  Amongft  the  paintings,  it  is 
laid  there  was  a piece  drawn  by  Ari Aides,  the  mod  cele- 
brated painter  in  Greece,  which  reprefented  Bacchus  ; the 
beauty  of  which  was  not  known  to  the  Romans,  for  Poly- 
bius had  the  mortification  to  fee  it  ufed  by  the  foldiers  as  a 
table,  upon  which  they  played  at  dice.  In  the  fale  of  the 
booty,  it  was  adjudged  to  Attains  for  6oo,oco  fefterces,  or 
about  3623  /.  ilerling.  Many  other  flatues  and  paintings  of 
the  mod  excellent  maders,  preferved  in  the  wreck  of  Co- 
rinth, were  tranfported  to  Rome.  Upon  Polybius’s  return 
into  Peloponnefus,  he  had  the  painful  and  mortifying  fight 
of  the  dedruftion  and  burning  of  Corinth,  and  the  affliction 
of  finding  his  country  reduced  into  a province  of  the  Roman 
emphe.  Corinth  remained  in  a ruined  and  defoiate  date  for 


many  years.  At  length  Caefar,  after  he  had  fubdued  Afrits, 
and  whilft  his  fleet  lay  at  anchor  at  Utica,  gave  orders  for 
rebuilding  Carthage  ; and  foon  after  his  return  to  Italy,  he 
likewife  eaufed  Corinth  to  be  rebuilt.  Strabo  and  Plutarch 
agree  in  aferibing  the  rebuilding  of  Carthage  and  Corinth  to 
Julius  Ctefar  ; and  Plutarch  remarks  this  Angular  cireum- 
itance  with  regard  to  thefe  two  cities,  that  as  they  were 
taken  and  dedroyed  in  the  fame  year,  they  were  rebuilt  and 
repeopled  at  the  fame  time.  Under  the  eadern  emperors, 
Corinth  was  the  fee  of  an  archbishop,  fubjeft  to  the  patriarch 
of  Condantinople.  Roger,  king  of  Naples,  obtained  pcf- 
feffion  of  it  under  the  empire  of  Emanuel.  It  had  after- 
wards its  own  fovereigns,  who  ceded  it  to  the  Venetians, 
from  whom  it  was  taken  by  Mahomet  II.,  in  the  year  1458. 
The  Venetians  retook  it  in  16S7,  and  held  it  till  the  year 
1715,  when  they  lod  it  to  the  Turks,  in  w hole  poffcfiion  it 
has  remained  ever  (ince. 

Corinth,  in  Modern  Geography , Corinto,  or  Coranlo,  a 
town  of  Greece,  in  the  Morea,  fituaced  near  a narrow  idhmus 
of  the  fame  name,  which  joins  the  Morea  to  the  red  of 
Greece,  between  the  gulf  of  Lepanto  and  that  of  Engia. 
It  was  formerly,  as  we  have  fluwn  in  the  preceding  article, 
a very  rich  and  powerful  city.  At  prefent  it  contains  about 
13  or  14  hundred  inhabitants  ; eacli  houfc  has  a garden, 
planted  with  orange  and  other  fruit  trees.  Ic  is  46  miles 
E.  of  Athens  or  Atini,  and  342  S.W.  of  Condantinople. 
N.  lat.  38°.  E.  long.  22°  50'. 

Corinth,  a townfhip  of  America,  in  Orange  county,  in 
Vermont,  W.  of  Bradford,  containing  578  inhabitants. 

Corinth,  Ijlhmus  of,  in  Ancient  Geography , the  neck  of 
land  which  joins  Peloponnefus  (the  prefent  Morea)  to  the 
upper  part  of  Greece,  and  which  is  computed  to  be  about 
fix  miles  wide.  As  this  forms  an  obdacle  to  the  paffage 
from  the  Ionian  to  the  Aigean  fea,  it  has  been  frequently 
propofed  to  dig  a canal  through  it,  forming  a junftion  be- 
tween thefe  feas,  and  thus  preventing  the  circumnavigation 
of  the  Peloponnefus.  Pliny,  who  mentions  this  project, 
and  who,  without  being  fu perditions,  reprefents  it  as  a rafh 
attempt,  alleges  the  unhappy  end  of  four  princes  who  fee 
about  it,  viz.  Demetrius  of  Phalera,  Julius  Casfar,  Caligula, 
and  Nero.  When  Nero  undertook  this  bulinefs,  fuperfti- 
tion  difeouragtd  the  attempt ; and  it  was  faid,  that,  at  the 
fird  drake  into  the  earth,  blood  guflied  out,  that  groans 
iffued  from  the  fubterranean  caverns,  and  that  phantoms  had 
appeared  to  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  parts.  Nero,  however, 
deipifed  thefe  idle  tales,  and  determined  to  proceed.  He 
encouraged  the  Pretorian  foldiers  in  their  work  by  perf  nal 
afiilfance,  and  flattering  hopes  of  iuccefs.  The  number  of 
workmen  whom  be  collected  from  all  parts,  and  from  all  the 
gaols  in  the  empire,  was  immerife  ; and  Vefpafian,  as  Jo- 
fephus  informs  us,  furnifhed  him  with  6000  Jews,  fele&ed 
from  a much  greater  number  whom  he  had  imprifoned.  The 
work  was  begun  on  the  fide  next  the  Ionian  lea,  at  the  port 
called  Lecheum,  and  in  75  days  an  interval  of  four  ftadia 
was  dug  ; and  this  was  about  the  tenth  part  of  the  breadth 
of  the  ifthmus.  On  the  laft  of  thefe  days,  Nero  fent  an 
order  to  difeontinue  the  work.  Two  reafons  were  alleged 
for  this  change  of  opinion  and  purpofe.  By  fome  it  was 
faid,  that  certain  Egyptian  mathematicians,  whom  the  em- 
peror had  confulted,  having  taken  the  level  of  the  two  feas, 
eaft  and  weft,  of  Peloponnefus,  found  the  waters  of  the  Ionian 
higher  than  thofe  of  the  Aigean  fea;  fo  that  there  was 
ground  for  apprehending  that,  if  a communication  were 
opened  by  a canal  acrofs  the  ifthmus,  the  ifiand  of  Aigina, 
and  the  low  lands  on  the  fide  of  the  Aigean  fea,  would  be 
overflowed  and  deltroyed.  But  this  allegation  is  a mere 

pretence  ; 
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pretence  ; becaufe  thefe  two  Ras  do  aftually  communicate 
fouth  of  Peloponnefus,  and  therefore  their  waters  mull  be 
tv.i  a level.  Confidering  the  pertinacious  temper  and  ex- 
treme vanity  of  Nero,  it  is  very  probable  that  he  would  have 
perfifted,  notwithfianding  tvery  obje&ion  of  mathematicians, 
if  he  had  not  been  alatmed  by  reports  from  Italy,  where 
dfilurbances  arofe  in  conffquence  of  his  abfence,  and  which 
made  it  neceffary  for  him  to  return,  fo  that  he  abandoned 
hts  enterprife.  The  news  of  a confpiracy  at  Rome  terrified 
him  exceedingly)  and  hailened  his  return.  For  an  account 
of  the  games  celebrated  on  this  ifthmus,  fee  Isthmian  Games, 

Corinth,  Gulf  of,  now  the  gulf  of  Lcpanto,  commencing, 
as  feme  of  the  ancients  have  laid,  at  the  files  called  Ofia, 
having  to  the  N.  the  mouth  of  the  river  Achelous  and  the 
Ec.hinades,  and  to  the  S.  the  promontory  called  “ Araxum 
Promontorium  but,  according  to  others,  the  guif  of 
Corinth  denotes  that  portion  of  water  forming  a flrait  to  the 
S.  by  the  point  called  “ Rhium,”  and  to  the  N.  by  that 
called  “ Anti- Rhiurn.”  This  gulf  extends  eaftward  as  far 
as  Boeotia.  In  the  interior  part,  it  forms  two  fmall  gulfs ; 
the  one,  advancing  to  the  N.,  between  parts  of  the  Lociide 
and  Pbocide  territories,  called,  after  the  town  of  Crifla  to 
the  N.E.,  “ Criffaeus  Sinus the  other  was  formed  by  the 
moft  eatlern  part  of  the  gulf,  and  was  called  “ Alcyoi.ium 
Mare.” 

CORINTHIAN  Brass.  See  JEs  Corinthium. 

Corinthian  Order,  in  ArehiteBurc.  This  is  generally 
enumerated  as  the  third  of  the  Grecian  orders,  and  forms 
the  ultimate  term  of  richnefs  and  elegance  pi  oper  to  that 
llyle  of  a.Vchitefture. 

The  Corinthian  order  is  principally  diftinguifhed  by  its 
capital,  which  may  be  deferibed  as  confiding  of  a bell-fhaped 
body,  covered  with  an  abacus  of  a quadrilateral  plan,  with 
convex  Tides  ; two  tiers  of  leaves  furround  the  lower  part  of 
the  capital,  between  which  little  ftalks  or  caulicoli  rife  tip 
to  the  corners  of  the  abacus,  and  thofe  bending  over  form 
four  volutes,  and  other  volutes  or  ornaments  occupy  the 
centre  of  each  fide.  Confiderable  varieties  occur  in  ancient 
buildings  ; but  this  may  be  taken  as  a general  analyfis,  which 
will  include  all  Corinthian  capitals. 

The  account,  given  by  Vitruvius,  of  the  origin  of  this 
order,  has  been  already  detailed  in  the  article  Civil  Archi- 
tecture. It  mull,  however,  be  cbferved,  that  the  Egyp- 
tian buildings  prefent  many  capitals  of  a bell-form,  decorated 
with  leaves,  which  bear  a fufficicnt  refembiance  to  the  Co- 
rinthian capital,  to  juftify  a fufpiciorr  that  this  compofition 
may. have  been  derived  from  the  imitation  of  an  Egyptian 
model. 

Callimachus,  to  whom  the  invention  of  the  Corinthian 
capital  is  attributed,  is  fuppofed  to  have  lived  about  the 
60th  Olympiad,  or  540  years  before  the  Chriftian  ter?., 
which  would  give  a very  high  antiquity  to  this  order  ; but 
the  firft  diftindt  account  we  have  been  able  to  find  of  its  in- 
troduction in  any  building,  is  the  following  from  Paufanias, 

).  viii.  The  ancient  temple  of  Minerva  at  Tegea,  in  Ar- 
cadia, having  been  deftroyed,  a fecond  edifice  was  eretled, 
under  the  direction  of  Scopas,  far  exceeding  in  fplendour 
and  magnificence  every  building  of  the  kind  in  the  Pelopon- 
nefus. In  this  itrufture  the  three  orders  of  architecture 
were  employed.  Within  the  enclofure  were  galleries  fup- 
ported  by  Doric  and  Corinthian  columns,  furrounding  the 
hypastheos  or  open  area  of  the  cella  ; and  on  the  outfiae  of 
the  temple  were  porticoes  of  the  Ionic  order.  This  build- 
ing may  be  dated  in  the  fourth  century  B.  C.  To  judge 
from  the  extant  remains  of  this  order  in  Greece,  which  are 
comparatively  neither  numerous  nor  important,  we  fhould 
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fay,  that  it  had  never  obtained  a degree  of  favour  equal  to 
the  other  two  orders  ; but  in  the  buildings  of  Rome,  and 
in  works  in  other  countries  under  Roman  influence  and  di- 
rection, quite  the  contrary  is  the  cafe  ; and  it  is  to  thefe 
fources  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  bell  examples  of  the  Co- 
rinthian  order. 

Vitruvius,  1.  3.  c.  1.  in  treating  of  this  order,  obferves 
that  Corinthian  columns,  excepting  in  their  capitals,  have 
their  fymmetry  the  fame  as  the  Ionic  ; but  the  height  of  the 
capital  renders  them  proportionally  taller,  and  more  grace- 
ful : for  the  height  of  the  Ionic  capital  is  only  a third  pait 
of  the  thicknefs  of  the  column,  whereas  that  of  the  Co- 
rinthian is  the  whole  diameter  of  the  fhaft.  The  other 
members,  which  are  placed  above  the  column,  are  taken 
from  the  Doric  or  Ionic  orders  ; for  the  Corinthian  has  no 
entablature  peculiar  to  itfelf,  but  has  either  triglyphs, 
mutules  in  the  cornice,  and  guttx  in  the  epiffylium,  as  in. 
the  Doric  manner  ; or  elfe,  according  to  the  Ionic  difpofi- 
tion,  the  freize  is  ornamented,  and  dentils  are  placed  in  the 
cornice  : io  that  by  thefe  two  orders,  joined  with  a different 
capital,  a third  order  is  produced. 

The  preceding  obfervation  of  Vitruvius,  that  the  Doric 
entablature  was  fometimes  applied  to  Corinthian  columns, 
is  in  itfelf  very  extraordinary,  and  is  not  fupported  by  any 
antique  examples  ; but  the  remark  refpeCting  the  Ionic  en- 
tablature is  found  to  be  ftriCtly  true  in  a number  of  inftances, 
as  we  fhall  proceed  to  fhew  by  the  deferiplion  of  the  follow- 
ing examples : 

A temple  at  Jackly,  near  Mylafa.  In  this  building  there 
is  a cornice,  with  dentils,  a fwelled  freize,  an  architrave, 
with  three  plain  facias,  and  an  Attic  bafe. 

The  arch  of  Adrian  at  Athens.  A cornice,  with  dentils, 
a plain  freize,  an  architrave,  with  two  plain  facias,  and  an 
Attic  bafe. 

A building  called  the  Incantada  at  Salcnicha,  the  ancient 
Theffalonica.  A cornice,  with  dentils,  a fwelled  freize, 
ornamented  with  flucings,  an  architrave,  with  three  plain 
facias,  an  Attic  bafe. 

The  temple  of  Vefla  at  Tivoli.  A plain  cornice,  with 
uncut  dentil-band,  an  ornamented  freize,  an  architrave,  with 
two  plain  facias,  and  an  Attic  bafe. 

The  temple  of  Antoninus  and  Fauftina  at  Rome.  A 
plain  cornice,  with  uncut  dentil-band,  ornamented  freize.  a rv" 
architrave  of  two  facias,  divided  by  an  Altragal,  and  an  Attic 
bafe. 

The  portico  of  Septimius  Severus  at  Rome.  A plain- 
cornice,  with  a fmall  uncut  dentil-band,  a plain  freize,  an 
architrave  of  three  facias,  divided  by  mouldings. 

In  all  thefe  inilances,  the  entablature  and  bafe  are  entirely 
fimilar  to  thofe  commonly  obferved  in  the  Ionic  order,  from 
which  thofe  Corinthian  examples  only  differ  in  the  form  of 
the  capital ; but  in  the  examples  which  remain  to  be  cited, 
it  will  appear  that  the  Romans  attempted  to  give  the  Co- 
rinthian order  a more  dfitmCt  character,  by  appropriating  to 
i|;  a peculiar  entablature  and  bafe,  and  thus  made  a com- 
plete order  of  what  might  be  previoufly  regarded,  as  Vi- 
truvius appears  to  cor.iider  it,  in  the  light  of  a compofite 
invention. 

The  Portico  of  the  Pantheon.  A cornice,  with  modi!- 
lions,  and  an  uncut  dentil -band,  a plain  freize,  an  architrave 
of  two  facias,  divided  by  mouldings,  and  a Corinthian 
bafe. 

The  temple  of  Peace  at  Rome.  A cornice,  with  modil- 
lions  and  dentils,  a plain  freize,  and  an  architrave  of  three 
facias,  divided  by  mouldings. 

The  three  columns  of  the  Campo  Vaccine,  fuppofed  to 

belong 


A cornice, 
and  an  archi- 


belotvr  to  a temple  of  Jupiter  Stator.  A cornice,  with  mo- 

dillions  and  dentils,  a ftraight  freize  an  architrave  of  three 

facias,  divided  by  mouldings,  and  a Corinthian  bale. 

The  temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans  at  Rome 
with  modilhons  and  dentils,  a ftraight  freize, 
trave  of  thifce  facias,  divided  by  mouldings. 

The  arch  of  Conftantine.  A cornice,  with  modilhons 
and  dentils,  a plain  freize,  an  architrave  of  three  plain  facias, 

and  an  Attic  bafe.  , 

\ temple  at  Ephefus,  fuppofed  by  Chandler  to  be  tne 
temple  ereded,  by  permiffion  of  Auguftus,  to  the  god 
Julius.  A cornice,  with  modillions  and  dentils,  a lwelled 
and  ornamented  freize,  an  architrave  of  three  facias,  divided 
fey  mouldings,  and  an  Attic  bafe. 

The  temple  at  Nifmes  called  the  Maifon  Qnarre.  A cor- 
nice, with  modillions  and  dentils,  a ftraight  freize,  an 
architrave  of  three  facias,  divided  by  mouldings,  and  an 
Attic  bafe. 

To  render  this  account  of  the  progreflive  improvement  in 
the  Corinthian  order  more  complete  and  fatisfaftory,  fome 
inftances  may  be  given,  in  which  the  alteration  remains  im- 
perfeft,  having  only  taken  place  partially,  with  a great  re- 
iemblance  to  Ionic  forms. 

A portico  at  Athens,  fuppofed  by  Stuart  to  be  the  an- 
cient Poikile.  This  building  prefents  a cornice,  with  mu. 
tules  of  two  fquare  faces,  an  architrave,  with  two  plain 
facias,  and  an  Attic  bafe. 

The  frontifpiece  of  Nero  at  Rome.  A cornice,  with 
mutules  of  the  fame  form  as  the  lad  mentioned,  an  orna- 
mented freize,  and  an  architrave  of  two  facias,  divided  by 
an  ogee. 

In  thefe  two  inftances,  there  are  no  dentils  or  dentil-bands 
in  the  cornices ; and  the  mutules,  by  their  fituation  and 
fhape,  appear  rather  to  be  a variation  from  the  proper  Ionic 
dentil  than  a new  member. 

Confidering  the  Corinthian  order  in  its  moft  complete 
ftate,  we  find  it  poffeffed  of  a peculiar  entablature  diftin- 
guifhed  from  that  of  the  other  orders  by  a cornice  with  mo- 
dillions  and  dentils,  a ftraight  freize,  and  an  architrave  of 
three  facias  divided  by  mouldings.  The  column  is  marked 
by  its  capital,  and  alfo  by  a peculiar  bafe  called  the  Corin- 
thian base.  "This  defeription  is  wholly  applicable  to  the 
three  columns  of  the  campo  Vaccino,  which  are  probably 
the  moft  complete  and  beautiful  examples  of  the  order  ex- 
tant. See  Plate  29. 

Of  the  modern  architedls,  who  have  treated  of  this  or- 
Aler,  Palladio  makes  the  column  9|  diameters  high,  and 
gives  only  one-fifth  part  of  this  altitude  to  the  entablature, 
which  confifts  of  a cornice  with  modillion  and  dentils,  a 
ftraight  freize,  and  an  architrave  of  three  facias  divided  by 
Aftragals.  The  bafe  is  Attic.  Scamozzi’s  defigu  bears  a 
great  general  refemblance  to  Palladio’s,  but  he  gives  ten 
diameters  to  the  columfi.  The  entablature  is  one- fifth  of 
this  height,  the  cornice  has  modillions,  only  the  archi- 
trave confifts  of  tlWee  facias  divided  by  Aftragals,  and  the 
bafe  is  Attic.  Serlio,  in  his  Corinthian  order,  has  followed 
Vitruvius  in  giving  it  an  Ionic  entablature  with  dentils,  and 
in  the  proportion  of  the  capital.  The  column  is  nine  dia- 
meters high,  and  has  a Corinthian  bafe.  Vignola’s  is  a 
grand  and  beautiful  compofition  in  which  lie  has  chiefly 
imitated  the  three  columns.  He  gives  the  column  ten  dia- 
meters in  height  with  a Corinthian  bafe.  The  entablature 
is  one-fourth  of  the  height  of  the  column,  the  cornice  has 
modillions  and  dentils ; a plain  freize,  and  an  architrave  of 
three  facias  divided  by  mouldings. 
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The  following  Table  will  exhibit  the  proportions  of  fome 
of  the  principal  examples  of  the  Corinthian  order,  prcmiling 
that  the  different  members  are  meafured  by  the  diameter 
at  the  bottom'  of  the  fhaftj  which  is  divided  into  fixty 
minutes. 
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“ The  Corinthian  order,”  fays  fir  William  Chambers* 
“ is  proper  for  all  buildings  where  elegance,  gaiety,  and 
magnificence  are  required.  The  ancients  employed  it  in  tem- 
ples, dedicated  toVenus,  to  Flora,  Proferpine,  and  thenymphs 
of  fountains;  becaufe  the  flowers,  foliage,  and  volutes 
with  which  it  is  adorned,  feemed  well  adapted  to  the  deli- 
cacy and  elegance  of  fuch  deities.”  This  account,  though 
plaufible  in  theory,  is  wholly  unfounded,  and  is,  in  fadt,  a 
mere  modern  refinement.  The  Romans,  in  borrowing  their 
architedfure  from  Greece,  appear  to  have  particularly  ap- 
propriated the  Corinthian  order,  they  found  it  pofieffed  of 
an  ornamental  character  adapted  to  the  fplendour  and  magni- 
ficence of  their  tafte,  and  ufed  it  indiferiminately  on  all  oc- 
cafions,  and  in  the  temple  of  any  d»city  in  the  fame  manner 
that  the  early  Greeks  ufed  the  Doric,  and  the  Ionians  the 
Ionic  order.  Thus  the  Romans  eredted  Corinthian  temples 
to  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and  Mars;  and  the  Greeks  built  the 
temples  of  the  fame  deities  of  the  Doric  order.  The  tem- 
ples of  Minerva  at  Athens  and  at  Sunium  are  Doric  ; the 
temple  of  Minerva  at  Priene  is  Ionic.  The  temple  of  Jupi- 
ter Glympius  at  Elis,  was  of  the  Doric  order  ; the  temple 
of  the  fame  god,  eredfed  by  Adrian  at  Athens,  is  Corin- 
thian. The  orders  of  architedlure  are  national.  Thus  the 
numerous  temples  of  the  Grecian  colonies  in  Sicily  and 
Italy  are  uniformly  Doric,  marked  by  the  moft  fevere  and 
maffy  fimplicity.  The  cities  of  Ionia  prefent  the  beft  ex- 
amples of  a chafte  and  elegant  Ionic  ; while  the  magnificent 
ftrudfures  of  Balbec  -and  Palmyra,  are  wholly  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  and  in  the  moft  florid  ftyle  of  ornament. 

Corinthians,  Epijlles  to  the,  in  Biblical Hi/lory,  are  two 
letters,  addreffed  by  the  apoftle  Paul  to  the  inhabitants  of 
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Corinth,  including  both  Gentile  and  Jewifh  converts,  and 
comprehended  in  the  facred  canon  of  the  New  Teftament. 
Some  have  inferred  from  x Cor.  v.  9,  that  the  apoftle  had 
written  another  epiftle  to  the  church  at  Corinth  ; but  Dr. 
Whitby  (in  /oc.)  obferves,  that  no  fathers  ever  aferibed  to 
St.  Paul  more  than  14  epiftles,  including  that  to  the  He- 
brews ; nor  does  Etifebius  mention  any  third  epiftie  to  the 
Corinthians,  amongft  the  true,  controverted,  or  fpurious 
writings  which  pafs  under  his  name.  Moreover,  no  Chrif- 
tian  writer  ever  cited  any  thing  from  this  fuppofed  epiftle  ; 
and  all  the  Greek  fcholialts  declare,  that  the  apoftle  fpeaks 
in  thefe  words,  “ not  of  another,  but  of  this  very  epiftle,” 
which,  fays  Dr.  Whitby,  “ is  fufficient  to  juftify  the  verfion 
I have  given  of  thefe  words,  I had  written,  or  was  writing, 
in  this  epiftle.”  Befides,  his  fuppofed  epiftle  to  Laodicea 
is  cited  as  a book  exploded  by  St.  Jerom;  his  epiftles  to 
Seneca  are  in  like  manner  cited  by  St.  Jerom  and  St.  Auftin ; 
the  ails  of  Paul  are  cited,  and  rejected  by  Origen  and  Eu- 
febius ; but  none  of  them  make  any  mention  of  more  than 
two  epiftles  to  the  church  of  Corinth. 

The  JirJl  cp'flle  was  written  about  three  years  after  the 
apoftle  had  left  Corinth,  to  preach  thegofpel  in  other  parts 
of  Greece  ; and  it  was  written  at  Ephefus,  as  appears  from 
ch.  xvi.  8,  9,  19,  and  Adds,  xviii.  18,  19,  according  to 
Pearfon  and  Mill  in  the  year  57,  the  third  of  the  emperor 
Nero  ; but,  according  to  Lardner’s  computation  of  St. 
Paul’s  times  and  travels,  in  the  fpring  of  the  year  56,  and 
this  was  alfo  the  opinion  of  Lenfant  and  Beaufobre.  This 
epiftle  was  written  in  anfwer  to > fome  important  inquiries 
propofed  by  the  Corinthians,  and  fop  the  purpofe  of  cor- 
recting the  various ( irregularities  and  diforders,  of  which 
they  were  guilty.  The  firft  article  under  the  head  of 
abufes,  with  which  they  were  chargeable,  related  to  the 
parties  and  factions  into  which  they  had  fallen,  and  the  op- 
pofition  which  was  made  by  fome  of  them  to  St.  Paul’s 
apoftolical  miffion.  The  firft  four  chapters  comprehend  this 
full  head.  The  fecond  topic  which  the  apoftle  conliders 
was  the  cafe  of  a notorious  offender  in  the  Corinthian 
church,  who  had  been  guilty  of  moft  fcandalous  inceft  with 
his  father’s  wife.  (See  chap,  v.)  The  third  article  which 
the  apoftle  exhibits  againft  the  Corinthians  is,  that  by  a 
covetous  and  litigious  temper  they  were  led,  in  violation  of 
the  rules  of  Chriftian  prudence  and  charity,  and  fometimes 
in  oppofition  to  the  principles  of  juftice,  to  profecute  their 
brethren  in  the  heathen  courts.  (Chap.  vi.  1 — 11.)  In  the 
fourth  place,  the  apoftle  cautions  them  againft  the  fin  of 
fornication,  to  which,  in  their  Gentile  ftate,  they  had  been 
much  addifted,  and  which  fome  feem  to  have  reckoned 
among  things  that  were  indifferent,  or  to  confider  as  of  in- 
ferior enormity  ; introducing  ufeful  reflections  on  matters  of 
indifference,  and  illuflrating  theheinous  evil  of  fornication  from 
views  peculiar  to  the  Chriftian  religion.  (Chap.  vi.  12.  to  the 
end.)  As  Corinth  was  conveniently  fituated  for  commerce, 
it  abounded  in  riches,  and  was  furnifhed  with  all  the  accom- 
modations, elegancies,  and  fuperfluities  of  life.  Hence,  by 
too  natural  a confequence,  the  inhabitants  were  led  into  lux- 
ury, levvdnefs,  and  all  manner  of  vice  ; fo  that  they  became 
infamous  even  to  a proverb.  Thus,  KoglvQiix,  yjvv,  a Corin- 
thian woman,  is,  in  the  language  of  the  ancients,  a lewd 
proftitute,  according  to  the  proverb  (cited  in  Erafm.  Adag. 
Cent.  7.  p.  633.  72°.)  cc  yJgivQix  esuk;  %0T£07r£u>.wtns  at 
Corinthia  vidcris  cor  pore  quajlum  fciBura.  And  KofivQia^Eiv, 
Kt5^v0ta£scr0*i,  is  heafivnv,  fcortationilus  indulgere.  ( Hefych. 
Phavor. ) We  have  already  obferved  (from  Strabo)  that 
there  was  in  it  a temple  dedicated  to  Venus,  which  vXung 
•1)  .y?  exejcMo  See  Corinth. 

Having  thus  largely,  and  with  great  fidelity  and  piain- 
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nefs,  corrected  fome  lamentable  diforders  which  prevailed 
among  the  Corinthians;  the  apoftle  proceeds  to  the  other 
principal  objeCt  of  his  epiftle,  which  was  to  anfwer  certain 
queftions  which  they  had  propofed  to  him.  Here  he  deter- 
mines, f.rjl,  thofe  which  related  to  the  marriage-ftate ; 
dating,  that  in  fome  circumftances  this  ftate  fhould  be  en- 
tered into,  and  continued  in  ; but  in  others,  foreborne,  par- 
ticularly at  that  time  ; and  enjoining  wives  not  to  depart 
from  their  hufbands,  and  hufbands  not  to  difmifs  their 
wives.  (Ch.  vii.  1— 11.)  He  then  (hews,  that  marriages 
were  not  to  be  diffolved,  as  fome  thought  they  might,  on 
account  of  a difference  in  religion  ; and  he  urges  content- 
ment with  the  ftations,  in  which  they  were  called,  whether 
they  were  married  or  iingle,  bond  or  free.  (,v.  12  -14.) 

And  with  regard  to  fingle  perfons,  he  afferts  the  inexpedi- 
ency of  their  marrying  in  the  peculiar  circumftances  of  the 
church  at  that  juncture,  (v.  25,  to  the  end.)  To  the  fe- 
cond query  propofed,  viz.  how  far  they  might  comply  with 
their  heathen  neighbours  in  “ eating  things  facrificed  to 
idols.”  he  replies,  by  reminding  them  that  though  all 
Chriftians  might  well  be  fuppofed  to  know  the  vanity  of 
thofe  imaginary  deities,  to  which  the  facrifices  were  offered, 
yet  it  might  prove  an  occafion  of  grief  and  fcandal  to  fome, 
if  the  profeffors  of  Chriftianity  ftlouid  partake  of  thofe  fa- 
crifices in  their  temples  ; which,  therefore,  Charity  would 
require  them  by  all  means  to  avoid.  (Ch.  viii.)  He  then, 
after  waving,  for  his  own  part,  the  expectation  of  a mainte- 
nance from  the  Corinthians,  dates  the  right,  which,  as  a mi- 
nifter  of  the  gofpel,  he  really  had  to  be  fupported  by  thofe 
among  whom  he  laboured  ; and  this  he  argues  both  from  natu- 
ral equity,  and  fcripture-principles.  (Ch.  ix.  1,  to  the  end.) 

Hje  next  refumes  the  argument  againft  partaking  of  entertain- 
ments  upon  “ things  offered  to  idols”  in  the  heathen  tem- 
ples. (Ch.  x.  1 — 13.)  He  proceeds  to  caution  them  againft 
all  approaches  to  idolatry,  (v.  14,  to  the  end,  ch.  xi.  1.) 

In  reply  to  a third  query,  concerning  the  manner  in  which 
women  ftiould  deliver  any  thing  in  public,  when  urged  to  it 
by  a divine  impulfe,  he  firft  fettles  this  point  ; he  then  con- 
fiders  various  circum'ftances  relating  to  public  worihip,  and 
guards  againft  abufes  in  the  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  {up- 
per, and  alfo  in  the  exercife  of  fpiritual  gifts ; conclud- 
ing with  a recommendation  and  defeription  of  mutual  cha-  - 
rity.  (Ch.  xi.  2,  to  the  end,  ch,  xii.  ch.  xiii.  Ch.  xiv.)  As 
fome  of  the  Corinthians  doubted,  and  others  denied,  the 
refurre&ion  of  the  dead,  the  apoftle  eftablifhes  this  great 
and  peculiar  article  of  the  Chriftian  faith.  (Ch.  xv.)  He 
then  clofes  the  whole  with  fome  neceffary  counfels  to  the  \ 
Corinthian  churches  and  exhortations  to  fortitude  and  cha- 
rity. (Ch.xvi.) 

The  fecond  epijlle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians  was  writ- 
ten during  his  ftay  in  Macedonia,  whither  he  had  gone  from 
Ephefus,  fomewhat  more  than  a year  after  his  former  epif- 
tle ; according  to  Pearfon  in  the  year  57,  and  as  Mill  fup- 
pofes  near  the  end  of  that  year  ; or,  as  Dr.  Lard.ner  fug- 
gefts,"  in  September  or  O&ober.  (Oh.  ix.  1 — 5.  ch.  viii. 
ch.  xiii.  1.)  It  was  conveyed  by  Titus,  who  was  returning 
to  Corinth  in  order  to  forward  the  collection  intended  for 
the  poor  Chriftians  in  Judea.  Its  evident  defign  is,  in  gene- 
ral, to  illuftrate  fome  of  the  fame  points  upon  which  he  had 
difeourfed  in  the  former,  according  to  the  information  which 
the  apoftle  had  received  from  Titus  concerning  the  circum- 
ftances and  temper  of  the  Corinthian  church  ; and  the  wri- 
ter interfperfes  and  enforces  fome  occalional  reflections  and 
advices  upon  various  fubjeCts,  which  he  thought  moft  con- 
ducive to  their  inftruCtion  and  edification.  From  a view  of 
the  epiftle  it  is  evident,  that  a great  part  of  it  is  employed 
in  reclaiming  the  Corinthian  church  from  their  undue  at- 
$ C tachmest 
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tachment  to  Judaizing  teachers,  and  from  that  party- 
Tp'rit,  which  they  had  indulged,  and  in  rekindling  proper 
regards  to  the  unadulterated  do&rine  of  the  golpel,  and  to  his 
own  apoftolrcal  counfeK  This  leading  defign  of  the  epil- 
tle  is  interrupted  by  the  occ'afional  introduction  of  other 
matters,  which  can  form  no  reafonable  objection  to  the  ac- 
curacy and  treauty  of  this  excellent  compofition  ; for  the 
transitions  arife  from  fome  obvious  and  important  fentiments, 
which  render  them  natural  and  juft.  la  thefe  digrtffions 
there  is  an  admirable  wifdotn  ; becanfe  they  relieve  tne 
minds  of  the  Corinthians  from  that  uneafmefs,  which  they 
mu  Pc  have  felt  from  a conftant  attention  to  fo  difagreeabie  a 
fubjeft  as  their  unfuitable  condnfi.  towards  the  apoftle  him- 
felf.  It  is  with  the  fame  kind  of  propriety  and  fagacity, 
that  the  fevere  intimations,  which  the  dignity  of  the  apofto- 
Jic-charafter  obliged  St.  Paul  to  drop  again  ft  thofe,  who 
might  perfevfire  in  their  oppofition,  are  refervee  to.  the 
dole  of  the  epiftle;  as,  they  would  fetl  with  additional 
weight,  in  all  probability,  after  their  minds  bad  been  foft- 
ened  with  the  reiterated  expreffions  of  his  tender  affec- 
tion to  the  Corinthians  in  general,  and  the  innocence  and 
amiablenefs  of  his  character  had  been  reprefented  in  fuch  a 
variety  of  views.  See  .Doddnge  s Expofition,  vok  iy. 
Whitby’s  Comment,  vol.  ii. 

We  cannot  clofe  this  article,  without  referring  to  fome 
pertinent  and  judicious  remarks,  made  by  archdeacon  Paley, 
in  his  “ Horse  Paulina;,”  (an  excellent  work  of  original 
criticifm  and  reafoning,)  on  the  undefigned  agreement  or 
conformity  that  is  manifeft  between  theie  letters  of  St.  Paul 
to  the  Corinthians,  and  the  hiftory  of  his  life  and  travels  in 
the  book  of  Afts. 

As  it  appears,  from  chap.  vii.  v.  i.  that  the  firft  epiftle 
was  written  to  the  Corinthians,  in  anfwer  to  one  which  he 
had  received  from  them,  this  alone  is  a circumftance  that  fa- 
vours the  authenticity  of  the  epiftle  : — for  it  muft  have  been 
a far-fetched  contrivance  in  a fprgery,  firft  to  have  feigned 
the  receipt  of  a letter  from  the  church  of  Corinth,  which 
letter  does  not  appear ; and  then  to  have  drawn  up  a fi&itious 
anfwer  to  it,  relative  to  a great  variety  of  doubts  and  in- 
quiries, purely  economical  and  domeftic  ; and  which,  though 
likely  enough  to  have  occurred  in  an  infant  fociety,  in  a Si- 
tuation and  under  an  inftitution  fo  novel  as  that  of  a Chriftian 
church  then  was,  it  muft  have  very  much  exercifed  the  au- 
thor’s invention,  and  could  have  anfwered  no  imaginable 
purpofe  of  forgery,  to  introduce  the  mention  of  at  all. 
Particulars  of  this  kind  are  fuch  as  follow  : — the  rule  of  duty 
and  prudence  relative  to  entering  into  marriage,  as  appli- 
cable to  virgins,  to  widows* — the  cafe  of  hufbands  married  to 
unconverted  wives,  of  wives  having  unconverted  hufbands  — 
the  cafe  where  the  unconverted  party  chufes  to  leparate, 
when  he  chufes  to  continue  the  union — the  effeft  which' 
their  converfion  produced  upon  their  prior  ftate,  of  circum- 
cifion,  of  flavery — the  eating  of  things  offered  to  idols,  as  it 
was  in  itfelf,  as  others  were  affected  by  it — the  joining  in 
idolatrous  facrifices — the  decorum  to  be  obferved  in-their 
religious  affemblies,  the  order  of  fpeaking,  the  iilenee  of 
women,  the  covering  or  uncovering  of  the  head,  as  it  be- 
came men,  as  it  became  women.  Thefe  fubjedls,  with  their 
Several  fubdivifions,  are  fo  particular,  minute,  and  numerous, 
that  though  they  be  exa&iy  agreeable  to  the  circumftances 
of  the  perfous  to  whom  the  letter  was  written,  nothing  but 
the  exigence  and  reality  of  thefe  circumftances  could  have 
fuggefted  to  the  writer’s  thoughts.  Another, particular  de- 
ferving  of  notice  is,  that  in  this  correfpondence  the  Co- 
rinthians did  not  fay  one  fy liable  about  the  enormities  and 
diforders  which  had  crept  in  among  them,  and  in  the  blame 
which  they  all  fhared  ; but  that  the  apoftle’s  information. 


concerning  the  irregularities  then  prevailing  at  Corinth,  had 
come  round  to  him  from  other  quarters.  (Ch.  i,  ii,  12.  v. 
x,  2.)  That  the  Qorinthians  fhould,  in  their  own  letter, 
exhibit  the  fail  fide  of  their  conduct  to  the  apoftle,  and  con- 
ceal  from  him  the  faults  of  their  behaviour,  was  extremely 
natural,  and  extremely  probable;  but  it  was  a diftinffion 
which  would  not  have  eafily  occurred  to  the  author  of  a for- 
gery ; and  much  lefs  likely  is  it,  that  it  fhould  have  entered 
into  his  thoughts  to  make  the  diftinfficn  appear  in  the  way 
in  which  it  does  appear,  viz.  not  by  the  original  letter,  not 
by  any  exprefs  obfervation  upon  it  in  the  anfwer,  but  dif- 
dantly  by  marks  perceivable  in  the  manner,  or  in  the  order, 
in  which  St.  Paul  takes  notice  of  thc-ir  faults.  For  the  parti- 
cular traces  of  unintended  and  feemingly  accidental  coinci- 
dence between  the  faffs  that  are  recited  in  the  two  epiftles, 
and  thofe  that  may  be  colledled  from  the  hiftory,  and  which 
is  altogether  irreconcileable  with  a premeditated  impofture 
or  forgery,  we  muft  refer  the  reader,  converfant  with  fub- 
jedfs  of  this  kind,  and  defirous  of  farther  information,  to 
the  work  already  cited,  p.  72—151. 

We  may  here  obferve,  that  there  is  another  epiftle  of  St. 
Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  befides  the  two  above  mentioned, 
purporting  to  be  an  anfwer  to  an  epiftle  from  the  Corinthians 
to  him.  This  was  tranfiated  by  Scroderus,  from  a copy  in 
the  Armenian  language,  which  had  been  fent  to  Mr,  Whifton, 
and  was  afterwards,  from  a more  perredf  copy  procured  at 
Aleppo,  pubhfhed  by  his  Tons,  as  an  appendix  to  their  edi- 
tion of  Mofes  Chorenenfis.  No  Greek  copy  exifts  of  this 
epiftle  : it  is  not  only  unfupported  by  ancient  teftimony,  but 
negatived  and  excluded  ; as  it  has  never  found  admiffion  into 
any  catalogue  of  apoftolical  writings,  acknowledged  by,  or 
known  to,  the  early  ages  of  Chriftianity.  This  epiftle  is  an 
artful  and  fpecious  forgery,  introduced  with  a lift  of  names 
of  perfons  who  wrote  to  St.  Paul  from  Corinth,  and  pre- 
ceded by  an  account,  fufficiently  particular,  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  epiftle  was  fent  from  Corinth  to  St.  Paul,  and 
the  anfwer  returned.  But  they  are  names  which  no  one  ever 
heard  of,  and  the  account  it  is  impcffible  to  combine  with 
any  thing  found  in  the  Adis,  or  in  the  other  epiftles. 

CORINTHUS,  in  Ancient  Geography.,  a town  of  Greece, 
in  Theflaly. — Alfo,  a town  of  Greece,  in  Epirus. 

CO  RIO,  in  Geography,  formerly  a town  of  Piedmont,  in  Ita- 
ly, belonging  to  the  king  of  Sardinia,  is  now  a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Po,  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftridl  of  Turin,  containing  5132  inhabitants.  The  canton 
is  compofed  of  5 communes,  and  reckons  in  all  6764  in- 
habitants. 

CORIOLANO,  Christofano,  in  Biography , a de- 
figner  and  engraver  in  wood,  who  is  faid  to  have  been  a na- 
tive of  Nuremberg,  but  who  afterwards  eftabliftied  himftlf 
at  Venice.  Heinecken  conjectures  that  his  real  name  was 
that  of  Lederer,  a family  ftili  exifting  in  Saxony,  and  which 
Chriftofano  might  tranflate  into  Conolano,  according  to  the 
cullom  of  thofe  times. 

Vafari  informs  us,  in  his  Life  of  Marc  Antonio,  that 
Chriftofano  engraved,  from  the  defigns  of  himfelf  and  his 
feholars,  all  the  portraits  prefixed  to  the  lives  of  the  different 
painters,  fculptors,  and  architects,  in  his  exteniive  work  ■ 
and  that  he  continued  to  enjoy  the  reputation  of  an  excellent 
artift  at  Venice,  where  he  was^eftabiilhed.  If  fo,  Chrifto- 
fano Corioiano  cannot  have  been  born  fo  late  as  1560,  which 
M.  Huber  fuppofes.  Befides  the  prints  for  Vafari,  many 
of  thofe  in  the  Ars  Gymnajlica  Hieronymi  Mercurialis,  the 
work  of  Ulyffes  Aldrovandmi,  are  attributed  to  this  mafter. 
But  it  is  probable  there  were  two  artifts  of  the  fame  name. 
Huber. 

Coriolano,  CayI  Bartolommeo,  fuppofed  the  fen  of 
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the  preceding  artift,  was  born  at  Bologna,  about  1590,  and 
is  laid  to  have  perfected  himfelf  in  defigr.  by  ftudying  in  the 
academy  of  Caracci.  Guido,  however,  feems  to  have  been 
the  painter  he  molt  admired  ; and  we  are  indebted  to  Bar- 
tolommeo for  feveral  excellent  engravings  in  chiaro-fcuro, 
from  the  drawings  of  that  graceful  painter.  Thefe  prints 
were  produced,  like  tnofe  of  Ugo  de  Carpi  and  Ardrea 
Andreani,  by  means  of  three  blocks  of  wood  ; one  of  which 
gave  the  outlines  and  the  greateft  depths  of  fhadovv,  as  if 
hatched  with  a pen  ; the  fecund,  the  middle  tints ; and  the 
third,  the  darker  mafles.  He  Houriflied  from  1620  to  1650. 
His  prints  are  generally  figned  with  his  name,  or  with  his 
initials,  thus,  B.  C.  Eques. 

Among!!  his  heft  prints  are  the  following  : “ St.  Jerome 
before  a Crucifix,”  a half-length  figure,  dated  163 6,  after 
Guido  ; ‘‘  the  Daughter  of  Herodias,  with  the  Head  of 
John  the  Baptift,”  from  the  fame  ; “ the  Fall  of  the  Giants,” 
a large  upright  print  cn  four  (heets,  from  the  fame  painter, 
dated  1647,  and  confidered  the  chef  d’ouvre  of  Coriolano. 
Heiuecken.  Huber. 

Coriolano,  Gio.  Batista,  the  younger  brother  of 
Bartolommeo,  was  born  at  Bologna,  about  159 6,  and  lfudied 
painting  and  defign  under  Gio.  Luigi.  Valefio.  Some  of  the 
pidlures  of  Gio.  Barilla  exit!  in  the  churches  of  St.  Anna  and 
the  Annonciata,  at  BoJogna.  Fie  is  better  known  by  his 
numerous  engravings  in  wood  and  copper,  the  former  of 
which  are  preferred  by  the  connoifLurs. 

We  (hall  only  notice  the  following  prints  by  this  art  ill, 
who  is  faid  to  have  died  in  1649  : “ the  Portrait  of  I’ortuna- 
tus  Licetus,”  1639,  in  qtc. ; “ Chrifl  crowned  with  Thorns,” 
a middlmg-fszed  upright  plate,  boldly  etched  from  Lod. 
Caracci.  Huber. 

Coriolano,  Teresa  Maria,  filler  to  the  two  preceding 
artifts,  after  having  acquired  fufficient  knowledge  of  defign 
from  the  inftrudlions  of  her  father,  lfudied  painting  under 
Elizabetta  Sirani.  She  alfo  amufed  herfelf  with  etching, 
as  appears  by  a ftnall  print  reprefenting  the  Virgin  and  Child. 
Huber. 

CORIOLANUS,  Caius  Marcus,  celebrated  in  Ro- 
man hittory,  was  defeended  from  the  family  of  the  Marcii, 
and  in  his  early  years  he  difplayed  uncommon  courage  and 
noblenefs  of  mind,  united  with  ftrong  paffion  and  the  pride 
of  high  birth.  He  firll  dillinguifhed  himfelf  in  the  war 
again!!  Tarquin,  who  was  expelled  ; and  obtained  a civic 
crown,  for  having  preferved  the  life  of  a fellow-citizen. 
For  his  fuccefs  over  the  Volfcians,  he  was  prefented  with  a 
fine  horfe  richly  caparifoned,  and  a tenth  part  of  the  fpoil. 
The  forraer  he  accepted,  but  difdained  a greater  fliare  of  the 
booty  than  fell  to  his  lot  in  common  with  others  of  the  fame 
rank.  As  a further  favour,  he  demanded  the  relcafe  of  a 
Volfcian  prifontr,  who  had  been  conne&ed  with  him  by  the 
tie  of  friendfhip,  which  was  immediately  granted  ; and  the 
furname  of  Coriolanus  was  unanimously  conferred  upon  him, 
on  account  of  his  great  fervices  in  the  capture  of  Corioli,  the 
.capital  of  the  Volfcians,  which  happened  in  the  year  495 
B.  Cj  About  this  time  diffenfions  prevailed  between  the- 
patricians  and  plebeians  : Coriolanus  lided  with  the  former, 
and  was  exceedingly  fevere  again!!  the  plebeians.  For  feme 
of  his  meafures  he  was  fummoned  before  the  tribunes,  to 
which  he  paid  no  attention,  till  he  conceived  the  fafety  of 
the  Hate  required  him  to  come  forward  in  his  own  jollifica- 
tion. Inftead,  however,  of  foftening  the  refentment  of  the 
people  by  fub million , he  aggravated  their  difpieafure  by  the 
haughtinefs  of  his  behaviour.  He  was  now  condemned  to 
be  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock  ; but  from  this  fevere 
puniftunent  he  was  faved  by  the  courage  of  the  patricians,  in 


whofe  caufe  he  had  embarked.  He  was  at  length  tried  by 
the  people,  to  whom  he  appealed  by  the  fears  he  had  re- 
ceived in  fighting  for  his  country,  and  by  the  lives  he  had 
f?ved  in  battle ; but  the  tribunes  fucceeded  in  obtaining 
again!!  him  a"  feptence  of  perpetual  banifhment.  He  heard 
the  decree  without  emotion,  and  with  a manly  compofure 
took  leave  of  his  mother,  his  wife,  and  children  ; but  the 
ingratitude  of  his  country  made  an  indelible  impreffion  on 
his  mind.  He  was  bent  on  revenge : he  joined  with  the 
enemies  of  Rome,  took  many  of  the  towns,  and  encamped 
within  five  miles  of  the  city  itfelf.  The  people  now  law 
their  error,  and  a deputation  was  fent  out  to  treat  with  him  : 
he  received  them  with  haughtinefs,  but  would  give  them  no 
hopes  of  a reconciliation.  To  a fecond  and  third  meffageof 
the  fame  kind  he  fhewed  himfelf  inexorable.  At  length, 
his  mother,  wife,  and  children,  came  out  to  plead  their 
country’s  caufe.  To  their  intreaties  he  could  no  longer  re- 
fufe  his  ear.  Raifing  his  venerable  parent  from  the  ground, 
on  which  fhe  had  prollrated  herfelf,  he  exclaimed,  “You 
have  faved  Rome,  my  mother,  but  you  have  deflroyed  your 
fon.”  He  retired  to  his  tent,  and  foon  after  took  mealures 
for  a retreat.  When  he  had  brought  back  the  troops  to  the 
Volfcian  country,  he  divided  all  the  booty  among  the  fol- 
diers  ; on  which  account  he  fo  ingratiated  himfelf  with  the 
men,  that  his  own  want  of  refolution  was  forgotten.  By 
fome  of  the  hiftorians  we  are  told  he  lived  to  a great  age  ; 
though  others  maintain  that  he  was  flain  in  a tumult,  excited 
again!!  him  for  yielding  to  the  prayers  of  his  country.  Plu- 
tarch. 

CORIOLLA,  Corioli,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town 
of  Italy,  fituated  in  the  country  of  the  Vollci,  of  which  it 
was  the  metropolis.  From  this  town,  which  no  longer  fub- 
filled  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  Marcius  took  the  name  of  Corio~ 
/anus. 

CORIOS,  a river  of  Afia,  towards  Carmania. 

CORIOTRAGEMATODENDRON,in5e/ai/y,Pluk. 

See  Myrica  querc folia. 

CO  RIO  VALLUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of 
Belgie  Gaul,  on  the  route  from  Colonia  Trajana,  between 
Teudurum  and  Juliacurr.  Anton.  Itin. 

CORIS,  in  Botany,  Diofc.)  Tourn.  652.  Ap- 

pend. Linn.  gen.  243.  Schreb.  329.  Willd.  374.  Lam. 
111.  292.  Jeff.  96.  Vent.  2.  288.  Clafs  and  order,  pen - 
tandria  monqgyrua.  Nat.  Ord.  Lyjhnachk,  Juff.  Primu - 
lac  see,  Vent. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  one-leafed,  ventricofe,  five-toothed,  crown- 
ed externally  with  ftrong  fharp  briftles.  Cor.  monopetalous, 
irregular;  tube  the  length  of  the  calyx,  cylindrical;  border 
flat,  five-parted  ; fegments  oblong,  obtufe,  emarginate,  un- 
equal. Slam,  five,  briftle-fhaped,  fhorter  than  the  corolla, 
declining  ; anthers  roundifh.  Fiji.  Germ  fuperior,  round- 
ifh  ; ilyle  filiform,  the  length  of  the  ilamens  ; ftigma  ftimple. 
Per'ic.  Capfule  globular,  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  calyx, 
one-celled,  five-valved.  Seeds  numerous,  fomewhat  egg- 
fhaped,  fmall. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  ventricofe,  with  thorn-like  teeth.  Co- 
rolla monopetalous,  irregular.  Capfule  five-valved,  included 
in  the  calyx. 

Sp,  C.  movfpelienfis.  Linn.  Sp.  Mart.  Lam.  111.  PL 
102.  Willd.  (C.  casrulea  maritima ; Bauh.  Pin.  280. 
Symphytum  petraeum ; Cam.  Epit.  699.)  Root  perennial. 
Stems  feveral,  about  fix  inches  high,  more  or  lels  eredl,  cy- 
lindrical, branched,  cinereous,  or  reddifh.  Leaves  Mat- 
tered, numerous,  fmall,  linear  ; the  upper  ones  in  the  wild 
plant  edged  with  fharp  prickly  teeth.  Flowers  red  or 
5 C 2 white, 
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white,  in  denfe,  cgg-fliaped,  terminal  fpikes.  A native  of 
fandy  ihores  in  the  fouth  of  Europe. 

Corns  lutea  ; C.  Rauh.  See  Hypericum  cow. 

Coris  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  Eaft  Indies  for  a kind  of  (hells 
which  pafs  for  money.  See  Bia  and  Cowry. 

CORISCO,  in  Geography,  two  iflands  of  that  name 
on  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  belonging  to  Benin. 

CORISPERMUM,  in  Botary,  (from  xopt;,  a bag,  and 
o"7T£fju.so,  feed .)  Linn.  Gen.  12.  Schreb-  16.  Willd.  26. 
Gasrt.  469.  Lam.  Ulus.  12.  J uff.  86.  Vent.  2.  261. 
Clafs  and  order,  monandria  digyma . Nat.  Ord.  Oleracex , 
Linn.  Atripliccs,  Juff.  Chenopoda,  Vent. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal  none  ; Linn.  Schreb.  Willd.  (two-leaved  ; 
leaves  oppofite,  comprefled,  acuminate,  incurved  ; Lam. 
Juff.  Vent.  Gaert.  ) Cor.  dipetalous  ; Linn,  (none,  Lam.) 
Siam.  Filament  one,  but  in  the  lower  flowers  often  from 
two  to  five,  filiform  ; anther  roundiih.  Pift.  Germ  fupe- 
rior,  egg-fhaped,  comprefled  ; ftyles  two,  capillary  (one  ; 
Gtert. ) ftigmas  acute.  Peric.  none.  Seed  fingle,  oval, 
comprefled,  flat  or  a little  concave  on  one  fide,  convex  on 
the  other,  with  an  acute  margin. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  or  corolla  two-leaved,  or  two-petalled, 
one  of  them  wanting.  Seed  fingle,  elliptical,  plano-convex, 
with  an  acute  margin. 

Sp.  x.  C.  hyjfop folium.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  I.  Mart.  1.  Lam. 

1.  Wil'd.  1.  Lam.  Ulus.  PI.  5.  “ Flowers  lateral ; braftes 
like  the  leaves,  linear,  fmooth  underneath.”  Root  annual. 
Stem  fcarcely  a foot  high,  pubefcent  towards  the  top,  red- 
difh  beneath,  ftriated,  branched.  Leaves  alternate,  entire, 
with  a white  longitudinal  nerve,  and  fomewhat  membra- 
nous edges ; lower  ones  two  inches  long,  about  a line 
broad,  ending  in  a long  point,  diminilhing  gradually  to- 
wards the  top  of  the  item,  without  affuming  the  form  of 
braftes.  Flowers  axillary  within  the  upper  leaves,  fefiile. 
Seeds  emarginate.  A native  of  Ruflia  and  the  fouth  of  France. 

2.  Q. . fquarrofum.  Linn.  Sp.  2.  Mart.  2.  Lam.  2.  Willd.  2. 

“ Spikes  lateral  and  terminal,  fquarrous ; braftes  egg- 
fhaped,  fhort,  mucronate,  fomewhat  villous.”  Root  annual. 
Stem  a foot  high  or  more,  much  branched,  panicled,  zig- 
zag, cylindrical,  almoft  fmooth,  greenifh,  with  pur- 
ple Arise  ; lower  branches  almoft  decumbent.  Leaves 
about  two  inches  long,  alternate,  linear,  fmooth,  nearly 
equally  diftant  from  each  other.  Spikes  an  inch  long  or 
more  ; bradtes  very  different  from  the  leaves,  with  white 
membranous  edges  ; flowers  feflile.  Steels  not  emarginate. 
A native  of  Tartary  and  Siberia.  There  is  a variety,  per- 
haps a diftinft  fpecies,  found  in  the  fouth  of  France,  with 
weaker  items  and  more  flender  generally  terminal  fpikes. 
,3.  C.  orientale.  Lam.  3.  “ Leaves  long,  narrow,  linear; 

flowers  fomewhat  panicled,  growing  only  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches.”  Root  annual.  Stems  about  a foot  high,  flender, 
reddifh  at  the  bafe,  branched.  Leaves  narrowing  towards  the 
bafe.  BraBes  fmall,  oblong,  villous.  A native  of  the  Levnat. 

Corispermum  folds  oppofitis  ; FI.  lap.  Gron.  See  Calli- 

TRICHE. 

CORITA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Spain,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Leon  ; 17  miles  S.S.W.  of  Leon. 

CORITANI,  orCo.RiCENi,  inhabitants  of  ancient  Al- 
bion, were  lituated  to  the  W.  and  N.  of  the  Iceni,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Camden,  were  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  which  is  now  divided  into  Northamptonfliire, 
Leicefterlhire,  Rutlandihire,  Lincolhlhire,  Nottingham- 
fhire,  and  Derbyihire.  Other  antiquaries,  however,  are  of 
opinion  that  their  territory  was  not  fo  extenfive.  The 
name  of  the  Cor-Iceni  plainly  indicates  that  there  was  fome 
kind  of  affinity  or  connexion  between  them  and  their  neigh- 
bours, the  Iceni.  Some  think  they  were  two  tribes  of  the 


fame  nation,  and  that  Cor-Iceni  denotes  the  leffcr  Iceni, 
from  Carr,  a dwarf,  and  Iceni . Others  imagine  that  both 
thefe  Britilh  tribes  derived  their  name  from  the  different 
kinds  of  animals  which  conftituted  their  chief  riches,  and 
the  tending  of  which  was  their  chief  employment ; the 
Iceni  from  Uchen,  oxen  ; and  the  Cor-Iceni,  from  Cor,  a 
(heep.  However  this  be,  if  the  two  tribes  did  not  form 
one  nation,  they  were  in  very  drift  alliance,  and  ffiartd  the 
fame  fate  ; having  been  both  reduced  to  fome  degree  of 
fubjeftion  to  the  Romans  by  Oftorius  Scapula,  and  totally 
fubdued  by  Suetonius  Paulinus.  The  Romans  made  great 
changes  rn  the  country  of  the  Cor-Iceni,  by  introducing 
agriculture,  and  by  building  many  forts  and  ftations  in  it 
to  keep  them  in  fubjeftion.  Lindum,  now  Lincoln,  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  Cor-Iceni,  became  the  feat  of  a Ro- 
man colony,  and  one  of  the  moil:  confiderable  cities  which 
thefe  people  had  in  Britain  ; and  it  is  mentioned  both  by- 
Ptolemy  and  by  Antoninus  in  both  his  journies.  By  fol- 
lowing the  courfe  of  the  6th  journey  of  Antoninus,  from 
London  to  Lincoln,  we  meet  with  a confiderable  number  of 
Roman  towns  and  ftations  within  the  territories  of  the 
Cor-Iceni;  as  Venonce,  now  Claycefter;  Ratae,  now  Lei- 
cefter ; Virometum,  now  Willoughby;  Margidunum,  now 
Eaft-Bridgeford  ; Ad-Pontem,  now  Southwell ; and  Cro- 
colana,  now  Brugh,  near  Cottingham.  The  extenfive  coun- 
try of  the  Cor-Iceni  was  included  in  the  Roman  province 
called  Britannia  Prima. 

COR1THUS,  or  Corythus,  a town  and  mountain  of 
Italy,  in  Etruria,  according  to  Servius  on  Virgil ; (but- 
Cluvier  thinks  that  Servius  is  miftaken  ; and  that  if  fuch 
a place- exifted,  it  mull  have  been  in  the  country  fince  call- 
ed Cortona.  ~ 

CORITIUM,  a town  of  Alia,  towards  Syria  ; placed 
near  tke  Euphrates  by  William  of  Tyre. 

CORITUS,  a mountain  of  Italy  in  Umbria;  now  Monte 
Corvo. 

CORIUM,  a place  in  the  ifle  of  Crete,  near  the  lake  or 
marih  called  Corefium. 

CORIUNDI,  a people  of  Hibernia,  according  to 
Ptolemy. 

CORIUS,  a river  of  Carmania. 

CORIZENSIS,  an  epifcopal  fee  of  Afia,  in  the  pa- 
triarchate of  Antioch. 

CORIZIOLA,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  is  a name  given 
by  fome  authors,  particularly  by  Rhafis,  to  the  fcam- 
mony.- 

CORK,  the  exterior  bark  of  a tree  belonging  to  the  ge- 
nus of  oak  (Qjjercus  Saber),  which  grows  wild  in  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  particularly  France,  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, and'Tufcany.  When  the  tree  is  about  15  years 
old,  it  is  fit  to  be  barked,  and  this  can  be  done  fucceffive- 
ly  for  eight  years.  The  bark  always  grows  up  again  ; and 
its  quality  improve^  as  the  age  of  the  tree  increafes. 
If  carejs  not  taken  to  ftrip  the  bark,  it  fplits  and  peels  off 
by  itfelf,  being  puihed  up  by  a fecond  growth  forming  un- 
der that  of  the  preceding  year. 

Stripping  and  preparing  the  Bark.—- The  bark  is  taken  off 
by  the  Portuguefe  in  iheets  or  tables,  by  cutting  it  with 
knives  having  two  handles,  fimilar  to  thofe  which  the  tanners 
-or  fltinners  ufe  at  their  beam,  orhorfe,  flitting  it  down  after 
the  circular  incifion  is  made,  from  top  to  bottom ; to  effeft 
this  incifion  they  afeend  the  tree  by  a ladder  to  the  part 
where  the  branches  fpring  from  the  top  ; they  then  make 
a flice  or  flip  : the  filaments  connefting  the  bark  with  the 
trunk  are  next  cut  down,  or  through,  by  a knife  formed 
like  our  hay-fpade,  and  which  they  ufe  in  nearly  the  fame 
manner : the  bark  is  frequently}  through  hafte,  broken  off 
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at*  the  root,  in  which  cafe  the  two  ends  are  diftinguifhed 
by  the  appellations  of  “ cut  end”  and  “ fait  end  the 
firft  is  that  which  had  been  at  the  top  of  the  tree,  where 
the  circular  cut  was  firft  made,  and  the  fecond  is  that  which 
had  been  next  the  ground. 

Another  mode  of  accomplifhing  the  artificial  ftripping 
of  the  tree,  is  thus  performed:  feveral  incifions  are  made  from 
the  top  of  the  trunk  to  the  bottom,  and  at  each  extre- 
mity of  thefe  incifions  a circular  cut  is  effefted  ; by  this 
operation  the  bark  is  cut  off  from  communication 
with  either  the  lower  or  higher  parts  of  the  tree  ; 
confequently  it  is  entirely  deprived  of  fupport  ; in  a little 
time  it  loofens,  and  its  feparation  is  completely  accomplifh- 
ed  by  the  hand;  thus  the  progrefs  of  nature  is  expe- 
dited by  very  fimple  means.  Before  the  operation  of  bark- 
ing is  again  performed  upon  the  fame  tree,  fhould  it  be  a 
young  one,  it  ought  to  ftand  three  years  ; it  is  not  however 
unfrequently  cut  within  the  period ; when  it  is  cut  too 
young,  it  is  generally  preferved  by  the  Englilh  cork-cutter 
in  hi^  cellar  till  it  alters  from  green  to  the  colour  proper 
for  his  purpofe,  which  is  effected  merely  from  the  time  he 
keeps  it  in  that  ftate,  though  after  all,  it  is  lb  ill  much  infe- 
rior to  that  taken  when  the  tree  has  arrived  at  ma- 
turity. 

After  being  detached  from  the  tree,  the  Portuguefe  “burn 
it,”  laying  the  convex  fide  of  the  bark  to  the  fire ; in  this  ope- 
ration they  are  careful  to  cover  all  the  blemifhes  they  pof- 
fibly  can,  holes  are  filled  up  in  an  infufficient  manner  either 
by  the  fwelling  and  ffraighteriing  of  the  wood  upon  the 
fire,  or  by  the  artful  introdudtion  of  foot  and  dirt.  When 
the  judgment  of  the  burner  is  fufficiently  exercifed  in  flat- 
tening the  bark,  and  artificially  repairing  its  defeats,  it  is 
laid  into  the  farm  yard  for  fale,  in  flacks,  and  bought  by 
the  merchants  from  thence  for  exportation. 

Another  method  ufed  in  ftraightening  the  bark,  is  to 
pile  it  up  in  pits,  loaded  with  heavy  flones,  by  which  me- 
thod it  becomes  flat,  this  is  afterwards  more  completely 
effedled  in,a  damp  cellar,  and  is  called  “ laying  the  cork;” 
when  this  operation  is  finifhed  it  is  dryed  over  a ftrong 
fire  in  what  is  called  “ a burning  yard;”  from  negligence 
in  this  procefs  it  receives  too  much  of  that  black  colour 
which  is  fo  frequently  difcovered  in  articles  made  of  cork  : 
when  fufficiently  dryed  it  is  ready  for  flacking. 

The  cork  is  not  burnt,  but  only  charred  on  each  furface  ; 
previous  to  this  operation  the  pores  of  the  bark  are  open, 
and  its  confequent  fponginefs  of  texture  would  make  it  not 
only  give  too  much  way  to  the  knife  ; but  particularly  in 
the  cafe  of  “ taps”  and  “ bungs”  would  render  it  a filter, 
rather  than  a preferver,  of  liquids.  It  (brinks  with  the  ap- 
plication of  moderate  heat,  and  thereby  clofes  the  pores, 
by  which  any  filtration  might  be  effect'd.  If  “ burning” 
ever  be  ufed  as  a cover  for  defefts,  it  is  not  an  original 
defign  but  an  accidental  advantage,  which  is  taken  of  a 
neceffary' procefs;  “ bungs”  and  “ taps”  are  always  charred 
on  both  furfaces  ; good  bottle  corks,  though  the  bark  of 
which  they  are  made  is  likewife  iubjefled  to  the  operation 
of  fire,  do  not  after  they  are  cut  exhibit  any  marks  of  that 
element,  being  cut  in  the  length  way  of  the  wood,  the 
pores  lie  in  a contrary  direftion,  and  the  charring  confe- 
quently is  taken  off  by  the  procefs  of  rounding  them. 

The  cork  tree  as  well  as  the  ufes  to  which  the  hark  is  applied , 
&c. — This  tree,  as  well  as  its  ufe,  was  known  to  both  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  By  the  former  it  was  called  phellus. 
Theophraflus  reckons  it  among  the  oaks,  and  fays,  that  it 
has  a thick  ftsfhy  bark,  which  muft  be  flapped  off 
every  three  years  to  prevent  it  from  perifhing.  He  adds, 
that  it  was  fo  light  as  never  to  fink  in  water,  and  on  that 


account  might  be  ufed  with  great  advantage  for  a variety  of 
purpofes.  That  the  fuher  of  the  Romans  was  our  cork- 
tree is  generally  and  juftly  admitted.  Pliny  relates  of  it 
every  thing  faid  by  Theophraflus  of  the  phellus  ; and  from 
his  account  we  learn,  that  at  the  period  when  he  wrote,  cork 
was  applied  to  as  many  purpofes  as  at  prefent.  At  that: 
time  fifhermen  made  floats  to  their  nets  of  cork  ; that  is, 
they  affixed  pieces  of  cork  to  the  rope  which  formed  the 
upper  edge  of  the  net,  in  order  to  keep  it  at  the  furface  of 
the  water.  Another  ufe  to  which  cork  was  applied,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  was  for  anchor-buoys.  “ Ufus  ejus  an- 
coralibus  maxime  navium:”  that  is,  as  this  paffage  may 
be  interpreted,  it  was  ufed  for  making  buoys,  called 
“ Ancoralia,”  which  were  fixed  to  the  cable,  and  by  float- 
ing on  the  furface  of  the  water,  over  the  anchor,  pointed  out 
the  place  where  it  lay.  Our  navigators  ufe  for  that  pur- 
pofe a large  but  light  block  of  wood,  which,  in  order 
that  it  may  float  better,  is  often  made  hollow.  See 
Buoy. 

Another  ufe  of  cork  among  the  Romans  was  for  being 
made  into  foies,  which  were  put  into  their  (hoes,  in  order  to  ie- 
cure  their  feet  from  water,  efpecially  in  winter  ; and,  as  high 
heels  werenot  then  introduced,  they  ferved  the  purpofe  of  ele- 
vating ladies  and  making  them  appear  taller  than  they  natural- 
ly feemed.  The  praclice  of  employing  cork  for  jackets  to  affifl 
in  fwimming  is  alfo  very  ancient ; for  we  are  informed,  that 
the  Roman  whomCamillus  fent  to  the  capito!  when  befieged 
by  the  Gauls,  put  on  a light  drefs,  and  took  cork  with  him 
under  it,  becaufe,  to  avoid  being  taken  by  the  enemy,  it 
was  neceffary  that  he  fhould  fwim  through  the  Tiber.  When 
he  arrived  at  the  river,  he  bound  his  clothes  upon  his  head, 
and  placing  the  cork  under  him,  wa9  fo  fortunate  as  to  five* 
ceed  in  his  attempt.  The  moil  extenfive  and  principal  ufe 
of  cork  at  prefent  is  for  floppers  to  bottles.  To  this  pu'- 
pofe  it  is  excellently  adapted  ; becaufe  it  is  very  light,  may 
he  eafily  compreffed,  and  expands  again  by  its  elafticity  as 
foon  as  the  preffure  upon  it  is  removed,  and,  therefore,  it 
fills  and  flops  up  very  clofely  the  fpace  into  which  it  has, 
been  driven  by  force.  Btfides,  it  may  be  eafily  cut  into  all 
forms ; and  though  it  abounds  with  pores,  which  are  the 
caufe  of  its  lightnefs,  it  fuffers  neither  water,  beer,  nor  any 
common  liquid  to  efcape  through  it,  and  it  is  but  flowly  and 
after  a confiderable  interval  that  it  can  be  penetrated  even 
by  fpirits  ; its  numerous  pores  feem  to  be  too  fmall  to  afford 
a paffage  to  the  fineft  particles  of  water  and  wine,  which 
can  with  greater  facility  ooze  through  more  compact  wood 
that  has  larger  or  wider  pores.  This  ufe  of  corks  was  not 
altogether  unknown  to  the  Romans;  for  Pliny  exprefsly  fays, 
that  it  ferved  to  flop  veffels  of  every  kind,  and  initances  of 
its  being  employed  for  that  purpofe  may  be  feen  in  Cato 
(De  Re  ruflica,  cap.  120.)  and  Horace  (lib.  iii.  od.  8.  10.)  ; 
its  application  to  this  ufe  does  not  feem,  however,  to  have 
been  .very  common  as  other  fubftances  have  been  generally 
employed  for  this  purpofe.  Stoppers  of  cork  feem  to  have 
been  firft  introduced  after  the  invention  of  glafs  bottles,  of 
which  no  mention  occurs  before  the  15th  century.  See 
Bottles, 

This  wood  is  flill  formed  into  foies  for  fhoes,  into  corks 
and  bungs  for  flopping  bottles,  &c.  into  a floatage  for  the 
nets  of  fifhermen  ; it  is  employed  generally,  though  per- 
haps with  a confiderable  degree  of  error  in  teaching  the  art  of 
fwimming  ; it  is  alfo  ingenioufly  ufed  on  account  of  its  light- 
nefs, when  an  amputation  of  the  human  leg  has  been  necef- 
fary,  to  fupply  the  deficiency;  the  Spaniards  line  ftone  walls 
with  it,  which  not  only  renders  their  houfes  very  warm  but 
corrects  the  moifture  of  the  air;  the  Egyptians  made  coffins 
of  it,  which  being. covered  in  the  infide  with  a refinous  com- 
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pofition  preferved  their  dead  bodief.  It  is  burnt  to  make 
that  light  black  fnbftance  called  Spanifh  black,  from  its 
having  been  hi  ft  made  in  Spain. 

Cork  bark  has  not  only  been  applied  as  above,  blit  alfo 
in  the  preservation  of  life,  when  endangered  by  (hipwreck  ; 
the  moft  confpicuous  exhibition  of  its  advantages  is  in  the 
application  of  it  in  the  conftruCtion  of  the  ‘ life  boat”  or 
“ cork  boat,”  as  it  was  originally  called.  We  have  under  the 
article  boat , “ life  boat,’’  given  our  readers  a fhort  account  of 
that  ineflimable  invention  ; fir.ee  which  we  have  procured  a 
very  valuable  account  by  the  principal  fecretary  of  the  meet- 
ing who  firft  advertifed  the  reward  ; we  have  alfo  obtained 
from  the  liberality  of  Mr.  _Greathead,  and  the  intereft  of 
the  gentleman  alluded  to,  a plan  or  feftion  of  the  boat, 
drawn  by  the  original  inventor,  which  will  be  given  under 
the  article  Life  Boat. 

A cork  jacket  too  has  been  revived  from  an  old  German 
difeovery,  by  Mr.  Dubourg;  to  preferve  the  lives  of  perfons 
in  danger  of  drowning,  which  is  conftrufted  as  follows. 
Pieces  of  corkabout  three  inches  long,  by  two  wide,  and  the 
ufual  thiebnefs  of  the  bark,  areincloled  between  two  pieces 
of  ftrong  cloth  or  canvas  and  formed  like  a jacket  without 
Sleeves  ; the  pieces  of  cloth  are  ft  wed  together  round  each 
piece  of  cork,  to  keep  them  in  their  proper  Situations  ; the 
lower  part  of  the  jacket  about  the  hips  is  made  like  the  fame 
part  of  women’s  ftays,  to  give  freedom  [to  the  thighs  in 
Swimming ; it  is  made  fufficiently  large  to  fit  a robuft  man, 
and  is  fecured  to  the  body  by  two  or  three  ftrong  tapes 
fewed  far  back  on  each  fide,  and  tied  before  ; the  firings  are 
thus  placed  to  enable  any  wearer  to  tighten  it  to  his  own 
convenience. 

Cork  in  its  aftion  has  the  elafiicitv  of  a fpring,  and  when 
preffed  ir.toany  aperture,  it  exerts  a force  affing  outwardly 
on  all  fides  from  the  centre.  It  is  this  quality  that  makes 
it  valuable  in  (hutting  out  the  external  air  from  liquors,  and 
elafiic  fluids;  and  it  is  fitted  for  this  pnrpofe  in  a degree 
proportioned  to  the  impermeability  of  its  pores.  The  elaf- 
tieity  of  cork  has  alfo  been  employed  for  many  other  pur- 
pofes  in  the  arts  ; it  forms  the  fpring  of  the  lifter  in  erd- 
nary  candh flicks,  and  where  the  frame  is  not  heavy,  it  can 
be  made  into  a good  fubftitute  for  the  pulleys  and  weights  of 
the  fafhes  of  windows.  See  Candlestick  and  Window- 
sash. 

Other  vegetable  produflions  have  likewife  been  occafion- 
ally  employed  poffeffing  qualities  fimilar  to  cork.  The  fpon- 
dias  lutea,  a native  of  South  America,  which  fiourifhes  in 
moift  fituations,  and  which  is  there  called  monbin  or  mon- 
bam,  is  fometimes  brought  to  England,  as  a fubftitute  for 
cork.  The  roots  of  liquorice  are  applied  to  the  fame  ufe, 
and  on  this  account,  as  well  as  its  medicinal  properties,  is 
much  cultivated  in  Sclavonia,  and  exported  to  different  coun- 
tries. The  tree  called  myffa,  which  is  found  in  North 
America,  has  alfo  been  applied  to  fimilar  purpofes. 

Cork  -cutting,  or  the  Manufacturing  of  Corks.  This 
bufinefs,  though  it  is  thought  one  of  the  moft  dirty,  is  not 
one  of  the  leafit  profitable  ; it  is  likewife  eafy  in  the  acquire- 
ment. The  cork,  after  being  preffed  into  fquare  pieces, 
as  above  noted  in  the  treatment  of  the  bark,  is  received  by 
the  cork-cutters,  and  if  not  fufficiently  flat  for  their  purpofe, 
they  “ lay”  it  again  over  a fire  in  their  “ burning  yard,” 
turning  the  convex  part  to  the  flame  ; the  heat  by°twifting 
the  edges  of  the  bark,  counterafts  the  natural  bend,  and-^ 
compels  it  to  receive  a flat  form.  During  this  operation, 
a confiderable  degree  of  .attention  is  paid  to  fmocthing  it, 
and  particularly  again  to  cover  its  defe&s.  It  is  next  cut 
into  flips,  narrow  or  wide,  according  to  the  intended  cork, 
bung,  or  tap,  for  fuch  are  the  names  of  the  general  divifions 


in  this  bufinefs,  The  ufe  of  the  two  former  is  well  known, 
the  latter  is  ufed  for  flopping  the  tap-holes  of  barrels,  as  the 
name  implies.  Thefe  flips  are  again  cut  into  fquares,  of  a 
length  proportioned  to  the  ufe  they  are  intended  for.  This 
operation  is  performed  by  one  man,  from  whorh  they  are 
handed  forward  to  leveral  others.  A further  divifion  of 
corks  takes  place,  of  thefe  different  ferts  according  to  their 
lengths,  and  are  denominated  “ fhort,”  “ fhort  long,”  and 
“ full  long.” 

The  cork-maker  places  hirnfelf  before  the  table  or  plank, 
on  which  is  faftened  a board  about  three  inches  thick,  four 
broad,  and  twelve  long  : immediately  on  a line  with  his  left 
hand  is  a piece  of  wood,  riling  about  four  inches  from  the 
board,  and  fixed  about  the  middle  of  it,  on  which  the  cork 
is  laid,  after  being  cut  as  above.  This  wood  not  only  fup- 
ports  the  cork,  and  is  as  a guide  to  the  workman,  but  by 
its  elevation  above  the  board,  gives  room  for  the  knife  to 
cut  a part  of  the  cork  in  a fmooth  and  circular  manner, 
without  linking  on  the  table  below.  The  piece  is  then 
turned  to  where  the  laft  cut  ceafed,  and  this  is  continued 
until  the  knife  has  gone  completely  round ; the  top  and 
bottom  are  then  pared  level,  and  the  cork  thrown  into  a 
box  or  bafket,  with  the  reft  of  the  fame  length.  As  the 
bark  is  not  of  the  fame  quality  throughout  each  piece,  the 
corks  are  forted  by  a boy  into  four  kinds,  “ fuperfine,” 
“ fine,”  “ common,”  and  “ coarfe,”  and  are  fold  accord- 
ingly. 

The  only  tool  employed  by  the  cork-cutter  is  a knife 
about  three  inches  broad  in  the  blade,  and  about  fix  inches 
long,  very  thin  and  (harp,  and  equal  in  breadth  from  the 
handle  nearly  to  the  end,  which  is  finifhed  by  a gentle  curve. 
This  knife  he  fharpens  upon  the  board  where  the  guard  is 
placed,  by  one  whet  or  ltroke  on  each  fide,  after  every  cut, 
and  now  and  then  upon  a common  whet-ftone. 

From  the  foregoing  review  it  is  evident,  that  the  art  of  a 
cork-cutter  is  principally  to  obtain  a regular,  round,  and 
quick  turn  of  the  wrift,  in  guiding  the  knife  fo  as  to  com- 
plete a pretty  correct  circle,  and  to  make  a fmooth  furface  ; 
it  is  on  this  account  that  the  knife  muft  be  particularly  fharp, 
to  enable  the  workman  to  turn  it  with  eafe. 

The  parings  of  the  cork  are  carefully  kept,  and  fold  to 
the  dry  colour  makers,  to  be  burnt  into  Spanifh  black. 

It  may  be  fuppofed  that  thofe  who  give  the  detail  of  any 
manufacture  would  be  the  beft  able  to  point  out  improve- 
ments in  it,  though  this  is  not  always  the  cafe  ; yet  one  im- 
provement in  the  “ laying”  of  the  cork  wood,  appears  of 
great  importance  to  the  writer  of  this.  In  the  prefent 
mode,  a great  deal  of  time  is  loft  in  placing  and  removing 
the  (tones  ufed  to  flatten  the  bark  ; and  though  the  weight 
may  be  moderated  or  introduced  by  degrees,  yet  it  cannot 
be  done  in  that  regular  manner  which  appears  the  moft 
likely  toeffeft  the  purpofe.  In  addition  to  which  it  may  be 
obferved,  that  in  propornon  as  the  weight  is  carelefsly  ap- 
plied, will  be  the  rifle  of  breaking  thofe  pieces  which  moft 
partake  of  the  circular  bend  of  the  tree.  To  remedy  this 
inconvenience,  and  to  do  away  the  old,  grofs,  and  cumbrous 
method,  a ferew  might  be  ufed,  fuch  as  that  employed  fcy 
the  printers  in  prclfing  their  work;  by  its  operation  a 
gradual  preffure  would  be  given,  the  former  objections 
done  away,  and  a much  neater  and  workman-like  methed 
adopted. 

Cutting  the  cork  into  ftripes  might  alfo  be  accomphfhtd 
with  much  greater  facility  ; the  whole  breadth  of  the  cork 
might  be  cut  by  one  ftroke,  by  means  of  femi-circular  knives, 
like  fmall  cheefe  knives,  fet  at  certain  diftances,  in  a frame, 
which,  by  being  affixed  to  a pole,  with  a crofs-bar  as  a 
handle,  might  be  driven  through  the  whole  breadth,  in 
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the  fame  time  that  a fingle  Hip  is  cut  by  the  prefent 
method. 

Cork,  Acid  of,  in  Chemijlry,  a yellowiih  thick  acid  mat- 
ter obtained  by  diftiilitig  four  times  its  weight  of  nitrous 
acid  from  cork.  This  is  foluble  in  water  and  has  an  auftere 
bitterifh  tafte.  It  does  not  cryftallize,  but  becomes  con- 
fident like  wax  by  evaporation  ; is  foluble  in  ardent  fpirit  ; 
forms  deliquefcent  halts  with  the  earths  and  alkalis ; and  has 
as  ftvong  an  attraction  f r lime  as  the  acid  of  fugar. 

Cork,  Mountain,  Saber  montanum , or  Corium  montanum , 
in  Mineralogy,  a fpecies  of  the  muriatic  genus  of  earths  and 
{tones,  according  to  the  arrangement  of  Kirwan  (Mineral, 
vo’.  i.)  Its  colour  is  white,  or  reddilh-white,  or  yellowifh- 
grey,  or  ifabella,  or  ochre-yellow,  or  yellowifh-brown.  It 
is  found  either  in  thick  compadt  pieces,  and  then  called 
“ mountain  cork  or  in  thin  flat  pieces,  then  called 
*r  mountain  leather  or  paper  or  cellular,  and  then  called 

Caro  montana,  &c.”  Theluftreis  o,  rarely  i,  and  tranf- 
parency  o.  Its  fradture  prefents  fibres  confufedly  interwo- 
ven with  each  ether,  fometimes  fo  fubtile  as  to  be  diflin - 
guillied  with  difficulty,  and  thus  they  give  the  fra&ure  a 
compadl  earthy  appearance.  Hardnefs  4;  it  takes  an  im- 
preflion,  or  yields  like  cork  to  the  finger,  and  is  fomewhat 
elaftic.  Sp.  gr.  before  it  is  penetrated  by  water,  from 
0.6806  to  0.9933  ; and  after  admifiicn  of  water,  from 
1.2492  to  1.3492.  (Briffon.)  If  perfectly  dry,  and  fuf- 
ficientlv  thick,  it  gives  a found  when  {truck.  It  feels  mea- 
gre. Bergmann  and  Sauffure  f >und  it  fufible,  though  with 
difficulty,  by  the  blow-pipe.  By  Mr.  Bergmann’s  analyfis 
it  contains  from  56  to  62  per  cent,  of  filex,  22  to  26  of 
aerated  magnefia,  from  2.8  to  12.7  of  argill,  about  3 of 
ca'x  of  iron,  and  from  ro  to  12.7  of  aerated  calx. 

Cork -fcrew,  in  Mechanics.  Fig.  1.  Plate  XVII.  Me- 
chanics, is  a fimple  cork-fcrew,  confiding  of  a fcrew,  A, 
turning  in  a female  fcrew  attached  by  two  fmall  rods  to  the 
collar  B,  w'hich  receives  the  neck  of  the  bottle  from  which 
the  cork  is  to  be  extracted  ; the  two  rods  have  a groove  in 
them  to  receive  the  ends  of  acrofspiece,  connected  with  the 
cork-fcrew,  and  prevent  its  turning  round  with  the  fcrew  A. 

Fig.  2.  is  nearly  the  fame,  except  that  the  nut,  B,  is 
turned  inftead  of  the  fcrew'. 

Fig.  3.  is  called  the  ne-phts-ultra  cork-fcrew  ; it  confifts 
of  two  cork-fcrews  A,  B,  one  within  the  other  ■ the  fcrew 
which  enters  the  cork  is  fixed  to  the  internal  one.  In  ufing 
this  inftrument  both  ferews  are  ferewed  up  to  their  fhoulders, 
and  the  whole  is  turned  round  together  till  the  cork-fcrew 
has  penetrated  the  cork.  The  handle  and  the  two  ferews 
are  then  turned  in  the  fame  direction,  without  permitting 
the  frame  to  turn,  till  the  cork  is  drawn.  The  handle  is 
then  turned  the  contrary  way,  and  the  fcrew  drawn  out  of 
the  cork  by  means  of  the  fmall  fcrew  B. 

Fig.  4.  is  a fcrew  of  nearly  the  fame  kind,  a rack  and 
pinion  being  fubftituted  for  the  fcrew  B. 

A corkmg- machine  is  reprefented  in  Jig.  5 ; in  which 
A is  a treadle  to  be  worked  by  the  foot  5 it  is  connected  by 
a rod  h,  with  an  iron-lever  D ; the  bottle  to  be  corked  is 
placed  in  a leathern  cafe  E,  fattened  to  a board  Hiding  in  a 
groove  ; the  cork  is  inferted,  and  the  bottle  Aid  under  the 
lever  D,  the  foot  is  then  placed  on  the  treadle,  and  the 
cork  forced  in  ; the  corks  are  firft  pinched  by  placing  them 
under  the  lever  at  d,  to  make  them  enter  eafily. 

Cor K-trcc,  in  Botany.  See  Quercus  Suber. 

Cork,  in  Geography,  a county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province 
of  Munfter,  lying  in  the  fouth-wellern  extremity  of  the 
bland,  and  by  far  the  greateft:  in  extent  and  population.  It 
has  the  Atlantic  ocean  on  the  fouth  and  fouth-weft ; the 
county  of  Kerry  on  the  weft  ; thofe  of  Limerick  and  Tip- 


perary on  Che  north,  and  that  of  Waterford  on  the  eaft. 
Its  greateft  length  extending  eaftward  from  Kerry  is  78 
miles  (99  Englilh)  ; and  its  greateft  breadth  36  miles 
(71  \ Englifh)  containing  1,048,800  plantation  acres 
(1,685,920  Eng.)  and  being  about  1638  (or  2,653  Englilh) 
fquare  miles.  The  number  of  houfes,  according  to  an  offi- 
cial return  made  to  parliament  in  1791,  was  76,739,  and 
they  mull  have  fince  confiderably  increafed.  From  this  the 
population  has  been  eftimated  at  416,000,  which  is  allow, 
ing  9.06  to  a houfe  in  the  city  of  Cork,  and  5.6  to  a 
houfe  in  other  parts  of  the  county,  which  thofe  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  many  populous  towns  in  this  county, 
and  with  the  manner  in  ..which  the  cottages  are  crowded,  mult 
admit  to  be  a very  moderate  computation.  According  to 
this  ftatement,  which  is  taken  from  Dr.  Beaufort,  the 
county  of  C<  rk  contains  very  nearly  a tenth-part  of  the 
number  of  acres  in  all  Ireland,  and  above  a tenth-pait  of 
the  whole  population.  For  not  only  its  abiolute  popula- 
tion is  the  greateft,  but  its  relative  population  is  atnongft 
the  moft  confiaerable,  being  nearly  the  fame  as  that  of  An- 
trim and  Londc..dcrry,and  exceeded  only  by  the  very  populous 
diftrifls  of  Armagh,  Monaghan,  Down,  Lcuth,  and  Dublin. 
It  cannot  therefore  be  wondered  at,  that  it  has  three  militia 
regiments  to  keep  up.  The  number  of  parifnes  is  269,  in 
which  there  are  105  churches.  The  bilhoprics  of  Cork, 
Rofs,  and  Cloyne  he  entirely  within  the  county,  and  all  the 
above  parifhes  belong  to  them  except  five.  Cork  returns 
eight  members  to  the  imperial  parliament,  viz.  two  knights 
of  the  fhire,  two  for  the  city  of  Cork,  and  one  each  for  the 
boroughs  of  Kinfale,  Yonghel,  Bandon,  and  Mellow.  In 
fo  large  a diftridl  there  muft  be  a great  variety  of  foil.  It 
contains  more  good  land  than  bad,  and  fame  parts  of  the 
county  are  highly  cultivated,  efpecially  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Blackwater,  and  the  barony  of  Innfkilly  in  the 
pattern  part.  The  barony  of  Ban  and  Bantry,  which  is  co- 
vered with  mountains,  and  the  weftern  parts  of  Carbery  and 
Mufkerry,  in  which  are  the  Sheehy  mountains,  are  the 
poorelt  and  the  leaf!  improved.  The  whole  county'  is  Billy, 
and,  a few  places  excepted,  very  deflit ute  of  trees,  which 
is  the  confequence  of  the  vaft  number  confumed  in  the  iron- 
works in  the  17th  century,  without  new  ones  being  planted. 
There  are  however  feme  fpots  which  are  richly  wooded. 
The  Galtees  and  the  Waterford  mountains  bound  it  on  the 
north-eaft.  The  Nagle  mountains  and  the  Bogre  which  run 
weftward  through  the  heart  of  the  county,  though  feparat- 
ed  from  each  other  by  a long  valley,  may  be  coniidered  as 
part  of  a range,  that  is  continued  with  few  interruptions 
from  Helwick  Leed  in  Waterford,  acrofs  the  counties  of 
Cork  and  Kerry  to  the  ocean.  On  the  north  of  this  range 
lies  a narrow  plain,  which  extends  from  the  bounds  of  Tip- 
perary to  Dingle-bay.  The  'rocks  moft;  common  in  this 
county  are  argillaceous.  A coarfe  red  or  grey  fandftone, 
often  varying  to  a coarfer  and  more  flaty  frafture,  forms  the 
greater  part  of  the  coaft  ahd  the  hills  near  it.  There  are  in 
this  many  ftrataof  flate,  fome  of  good  quality  for  roofing 
houfes.  A large  vein  of  limeftone  interlects  the  red  argil- 
lite, commencing  in  the  penir.fula  of  Corhnbeg  and  the 
iflands  in  Cork  harbour,  and  extending  on  the  fouth  fide  of 
the  river  Lee  to  its  junction  with  the  Bride,  and  thence 
through  a valley  adjoining  this  latter  river  to  the  diftance  of 
about  12  miles  from  the  city  of  Cork.  This  limeftone  is 
evidently  fecondary  as  it  contains  a variety  of  petrified 
{hells ; and  much  of  it  on  feraping  has  that  difagreeable 
fmell  which  charafterifes  Siinkjione.  This  diftrift  contains 
fome  marbles  which  admit  a good  polifn.  In  fome  of  the  lime- 
ilone  quarries  near  the  city  of  Cork,  there  are  not  only  very 
tranfparent  quartz  ciyftals3  but  alfo  large  amethyfts  which 
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are  much  efteemed'by  the  jewellers.  The  bottom  of  Bantry 
bay  if  entirely  compofed  of  broken  pieces  of  coral,  called 
coral  fand,  which  is  found  to  be  an  excellent  manure.  In 
Carbery  there  is  a magnelian  limeftone.  On  the  Cork  fide 
of  the  Galtees  there  is  abundance  of  fine  limeftone,  and 
this  ufeful  article  may  be  procured  on  moderate  terms  in 
every  part  of  the  county.  The  Galtee  mountains  them- 
felves  confift  of  a very  coarfe  pudding  ftone,  in  which  is 
much  iron  fhot  quartz.  Near  Galtymore,  on  the  effate  of 
the  countefs  of  Kingfton,  is  the  remarkable  cave  of 
Skeheenrinky,  which  is  deemed  by  Mr.  A.  Young  fupe- 
rior  to  the  peak.  (See  Mitchelstown.)  The  county  of 
Cork  abounds  in  fine  rivers,  and  good  harbours.  The 
Blackwater  rifes  in  the  mountains  between  Limerick  and 
Kerry,  and  flows  eaftward  through  this  county,  receiving 
the  Avvbeg,  the  Funchem,  the  Bride,  and  many  fmaller 
flreams  in  a courfe  of  So  miles.  The  Awbeg  is  the  Mulla 
of  Spenfer,  who  refided  at  Kilctilemen-caftle,  not  far  from 
its  banks,  and  the  Blackwater  is  the  Awinduff  of  the  fame 
poet.  On  the  banks  of  the  Blackwater  are  many  fine  or- 
chards remarkable  for  the  cyder  procured  from  them  ; and 
feveral  handlome  feats.  It  i?  navigable  from  Cappoquin  in 
the  county  of  Waterford,  where  it  turns  to  the  fouthward, 
and  difembogues  itfelf  in  the  harbour  of  Youghel.  The 
Lee  ifiues  from  a lake  called  Gougane-Barra  ; which  is,  ac- 
cording to  "Smith,  a rr.oft  elegant  and  romantic  fpot,  and 
has  by  fome  been  preferred  even  to  the  lake  of  Killarney. 
This  lake  is  welt  of  Inchigeelch,  by  which  town  the  river 
pafles,  and  thence  to  the  city  of  Cork,  above  which  it  di- 
vides into  two  branches  which  unite  below  the  city  ; and  it 
contributes  much  to  the  wealth  and  profperity  of  that  great 
commercial  town.  The  pallhge  down  the  river  from  Cork 
to  the  outer  harbour  coniifts  of  a fuccrffion  of  varied  and 
beautiful  fcenery,  wfiich  can  fcarcely  be  furpafftd.  The 
Bandon  is  another  fine  river,  which,  after  watering  the  large 
and  thriving  town  of  Bandon-bridge,  and  the  village  of 
Inifhonan  falls  into  the  harbour  of  Kinfale  : it  is  navigable 
for  large  floops  as  far  as  Inifhonan,  between  winding  banks 
which  ll ill  dtferve  the  character  given  them  by  Spenfer  ; 
“ the  pleafant  Bandon  crowned  with  many  a wood.”  The 
whole  coalt  of  Cork  is  broken  into  creeks  and  bays.  The 
harbour  of  Crookhaven,  near  Mizen-head,  the  fouth-weft 
point  of  Ireland,  is  often  refortcd  to,  when  the  taflerly 
winds  prevent  veffels  from  gaining  the  harbour  of  Cork. 
Bantry-bay,  a little  to  the  north  of  this  cape,  is,  at  leaft, 
20  miles  long,  and  from  tnree  to  five  broad,  every  where 
deep,  (heltered,  and  free  from  rocks.  For  particulars  of 
thefe  harbours,  and  of  the  many  towns  which  this  county 
contains,  the  reader  mull  be  referred  to  their  refpettive  ar- 
ticles. At  Dromagh  and  Dromana,  in  the  barony  of  Du- 
hallow  are  coal-pits,  which  are  worked,  but  not  in  a judi- 
cious manner,  or  to  much  advantage.  There  is  much  iron- 
ftone,  and  there  were  many  furnaces ; but  the  dearnefs  of 
fuel  is  a great  check.  Much  linen  is  woven  about  Dun- 
manway,  which  is  purchafed  by  merchants  in  Bandon,  and 
{hipped  from  Cork.  Near  Bandon  is  a very  extenfive  cot- 
ton mill,  which  gives  employment  to  great  numbers.  There 
are  fome  other  manufaftures,  but  none  of  much  coufequence, 
except  thofe  which  belong  more  properly  to  the  account  of 
the  city  of  Cork.  The  peafants  in  the  county  are  very 
thickly  diffeminated.  In  many  parts  they  are  very  depend- 
ent on  their  landlords,  working  for  them  at  a low  price  in 
payment  of  the  rent  of  their  cottages,  and  the  final!  lot  of 
ground  adjoining  them.  This  has  been  called  the  Cottar 
fyfteJn.  The  cottages  in  general,  though  bad,  are  not  fo 
wretched  in  appearance  as  in  fome  other  counties,  and  with 
fcarcely  a Angle  exception  have  a fmall  garden  for  cabbages, 


as  well  as  a field  for  potatoes,  attached  to  them.  The  laPb 
fupplies  them  with  the  principal  article  of  their  food.  They 
all  have  a pig,  and  fome  of  them  feveral,  in  which  lafl  cafe 
they  generally  kill  one  for  themfelves  at  Chriftmas.  This 
animal,  as  well  as  fome  poultry,  often  inhabits  the  fame 
dwelling  with  its  owner,  though,  of  late,  pig-ftyes  are  be- 
coming more  common.  There  is  a dunghill  formed  before 
the  door  of  every  cottage,  which  has  a difagreeable  ap- 
pearance ; but  it  is  often  the  only  place  the  owners  have  for 
laying  up  manure  for  their  potatoe  gardens.  Spinning  is 
the  general  bufmefs  of  the  women,  and  notwithftanding 
the  fevere  remarks  that  have  been  made  on  the  lazinefs  of 
the  lower  Irifh,  they  are  feldom  feen  idle.  They  fpin  more 
wool  than  flax.  The  middling  and  lower  farmers  have,  of 
late  years,  improved  much,  both  in  their  wealth  and  manner 
of  living,  and  there  is  reafon  to  expedf  further  improve- 
ment, if  the  encouragement  to  agriculture  continues,  and  the 
peace  of  the  country  be  undifturbed.  The  fyftem  of  agri- 
culture, however,  in  ufe,  is  very  bad,  and  much  praife  can- 
not be  bellowed  on  the  great  landholders  for  their  exertions 
to  improve  it.  Cork  partakes,  with  other  counties  of  Ire- 
land, the  evils  arifing  from  abfentees,  fome  of  the  greatelt 
proprietors  being  of  this  clafs ; yet  few  counties  have  fo 
great  a proportion  of  refpedlable  refidents.  With  refpeft 
to  the  hiftory  of  this  county,  we  may  obferve  that  it  was  a 
kingdom  of  itfelf  before  the  arrival  of  the  Englifh,  and  was 
governed  by  the  M‘Cartys.  A defeendant  of  that  family, 
on  rtfigning  his  Irifh  title  of  M’ Cartymore,  was  made  by 
queen  Elizabeth,  earl  of  Clancarty,  a title  which  was  at- 
tainted foon  after  the  revolution,  in  confequence  of  the  at- 
tachment of  the  earl  to  the  dethroned  monarch.  Henry  II. 
granted  the  whole  kingdom  of  Cork  by  charter  to  Robert 
Fitz  Stephen  and  Milo  de  Cogan,  about  the  year  1 177; 
but  they  were  able  to  get  poffefiion  only  of  a fmall  part  of  it. 
It  is  unnecefiary  to  trace  the  various  changes  of  property 
which  took  place  from  forfeitures  and  intermarriages.  It 
may  be  right  however  to  mention  that  queen  Elizabeth  di- 
vided a great  number  of  acres,  which  had  been  forfeited- 
amongft  various  undertakers,  who  agreed  to  introduce 
Englifh  tenants.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  had  three  feignories 
and  a half  given  to  him  on  this  occafion,  which  he  fold,  in 
1602,  to  fir  Rr-  Boyle,  afterwards  the  firft  earl  of  Cork, 
who  was  a great  improver,  and  founded  feveral  towns. 
This  property  now  chiefly  belongs  to  the  duke  of  Devon- 
fhire,.  who  is  the  reprefentative  of  the  elder  branch  of  the 
Boyle  family.  Many  of  Cromwell’s  officers  afterwards  ob- 
tained iettlements  in  this  county.  Beaufort’s  Memoir. 
Young,  &c.  &c. 

Cork,  the  Leond  city  of  Ireland,  and  capital  of  the 
county  of  the  fame  name,  was  originally  built  on  a low 
marfiiy  ifland,  formed  by  the  branches  of  the  river  Lee, 
from  which  circumftance  its  name  is  faid  to  be  derived,  cor- 
cach,  in  Irifh,  fignifying  a moor  or  marfh.  It  appears,  from 
the  imperfect  account  we  have  of  the  darly  periods  of  Irifh 
hiftory,  that  in  the  5th,  or,  as  Ware  lays,  in  the  7th  cen- 
tury, there  lived  a pious  hermit  called  Barroc,  or  Fin  Barroc, 
and  in  af(er  ages,  St.  Fin  Barry,  who  founded  a monaftery 
for  regular  canons  of  St.  Auguftine,  and  a fchool  on  the 
fouth  fide  of  the  river  Lee,  near  the  place  where  the  pre- 
fent  cathedral  Hands  ; and  that  his  fame  drew  fuch  numbers 
to  it,  that  to  ufe  the  words  of  Colgan,  “ it  changed  a de- 
fert  into  a city.”  In  the  9th  and  10th  centuries,  this  mo- 
naftery and  town  were  often  plundered  by  the  Danes,  who 
then  infefted  Ireland;  but,  at  the  beginning  of  the  nth 
century,  they  founded  the  prefent  town  in  an  ifland  of  the 
river,  of  an  oval  fhape ; and  called  it  either  from  the  name 
of  the  town  they  had  burned,  or  the  marfliy  fituation,  Cor- 
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Ian,  It  was,  however,  very  fmall,  and  probably  did  not 
contain  above  icoo  inhabitants  ; but  the  creeks  which  in- 
terfered it,  were  convenient  for  mooring  the  Danifli  veffeis, 
and  thus  their  merchandize  and  plunder  were  fecured.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  Englilh  in  1172,  Cork  became  an  Eng- 
lifti  colony,  and  a royal  garrifon.  King  John  ordered  the 
fortifications  to  be  repaired  ; a flone  wall  was  built;  caftles 
were  erefted  at  the  north  and  fouth  gates  ; and  bridges 
were  made  with  portcullifes  for  maintaining  communica- 
tion with  the  little  towns  adjoining  the  abbeys  that  had 
been  founded  on  the  north,  as  well  as  on  the  fouth  fide  of 
the  river,  and  which  are  now  the  north  and  fouth  fuburbs. 
Cork,  however,  was  not  10  early  a piace  of  the  firft  im- 
portance in  the  ill  an  d . Staniluirft  fpeaks  of  it  as  inferior 
to  Limerick  and  Waterford  ; and  Boate,  who  wrote  near  a 
century  later,  in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  as  inferior  to  the 
fame  towns,  and  Galway.  Camden,  who  wrote  in  the  time 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  thus  defcribes  it : c(  It  is  of  an  oval 
form,  inclofed  with  walls,  and  encompafled  with  the  chan- 
nel of  the  river,'  which  alfo  erodes  it,  and  is  not  arceffible 
but  by  bridges  lying  along,  as  it  were,  in  one  direft  ftreet, 
with  a bridge  over  it.  It  is  a populous  little  trading  town, 
and  much  reforted  to  ; but  fo  befet  with  rebel  enemies  on 
all  fides,  that  they  are  obliged  to  keep  conftant  watch,  as  if 
the  town  was  continually  befieged,  and  dare  not  marry  out 
their  daughters  into  the  country,  but  contraft  one  with 
another  among  themfelves,  whereby  all  the  citizens  are  re- 
lated in  fome  degree  or  other.”  But  though  the  town  of 
Cork  was  confined  to  the  fmall  ifland  now  occupied  by  the 
main  ftreet  and  the  numerous  lanes  which  interfeft  it  ; yet 
the  fuburbs  were  confiderable,  and  were  protected  by  feve- 
ra!  caftles. 

The  trade  of  Cork,  in  thefe  periods,  was  not  extenfive, 
and  the  principal  fupport  of  the  inhabitants  was  the  con- 
fumption  of  the  monafteries,  of  which  there  were  feveral. 
As  a haven,  Kinfale  was  in  greater  eftimation.  Since  the 
commencement  of  the  iSth  century,  the  town  has  been  gra- 
dually enlarged,  by  taking  in  and  building  upon  the  feveral 
marfhy  iflands  which  lay  near  the  principal  one.  The  chan- 
nels which  were  between  thefe,  ferved  the  purpofeof  canals., 
and  were  convenient  in  fome  refpe&s,  by  enabling  the  mer- 
chants to  load  and  unload  their  veffeis  at  their  refpedtive 
warehoufes,  which  often  joined  their  dwelling-houfes.  In 
this,  it  refembled  a Dutch  town,  and  fuch  is  the  deferip- 
tion  given  of  it  in  “ the  Traveller’s  Guide  through  Ireland,” 
publiftied  in  1S06.  It  is  now,  however,  more  than  twenty 
years  fince  the  plan  was  adopted,  of  filling  up  thefe  canals  ; 
and  there  is  at  prefent  (1S07)  not  a tingle  one  in  the  city, 
which  appears  as  one  ifland,  lying  between  the  north  and 
fouth  branches  of  the  river.  Bv  this  means,  there  are  fe- 
veral wide  pleafant  ftreets,  which  want  only  regularity  in  the 
buildings,  to  enable  them  to  vie  with  thofe  even  of  the  ca- 
pital. The  health  of  the  city  has  alfo  been  promoted,  for 
putrid  exhalations  arofe  from  thefe  canals,  which  were  a re- 
ceptacle for  filth  of  all  kinds  ; and,  whin  the  tide  was  out, 
had  both  a difagreeable  finell  and  appearance.  Many  houfes 
have  been  rebuilt,  and  in  confequence  of  a new  bridge 
thrown  over  the  north  channel,  the  city  is  increafing  rapid- 
ly on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river.  So  long  ago  as 
1788,  the  houfes  were  8093  in  number  ; fince  which  time, 
there  has  been  a conliderabie  increafe.  The  number  of  in- 
habitants in  feveral  of  the  old  houfes  is  very  great,  in  fome 
cafes  above  50  ; and  from  the  account  Dr.  Whitelaw  has 
given  of  the  population  of  Dublin,  we  may  fafely  reckon 
ten  to  a houfe.  We  ftiaii  then  be  within  bounds  in  ftating 
the  population  of  Cork  at  80, coo.  It  may  ferve  to  ftrength- 
•cn  this  opinion,  that  in  the  year  iSo.i,  when,  in  confequence 
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of  the  fcarcity,  committees  were  appointed  to  make  returns 
of  the  perfons  needing  chariatable  aid  in  each  parilh,  the 
number  was  very  nearly  30,000.  The  appearance  of  the 
city  has  nothing  ftriking  to  recommend  it  in  the  11  nidi urc  rf 
the  houfes.  There  are  many  comfortable,  and  even  elegant 
manfions,  but  the  want  of  uniformity,  from  their  being  built 
at  different  periods,  and  from  the  caprice  or  different  views 
of  the  builders,  prevents  their  appearing  to  as  much  advan- 
tage as  they  would  otherivife.  Cork  has  no  public  build- 
ings of  much  confequence.  The  cathedral  is  a modem 
church,  which  is  neat  ,.nd  convenient,  but  is  furpaffed  by 
many  country  parifn  churches  in  England.  The  church  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  or  Chrift -church,  is  larger,  but  is  oifly 
remarkable  for  an  awkward  leaning,  in  confequence  of  a 
fett’.ement  at  the  time  of  building,  which  ftrikes  every 
lb-anger,  and  made  it  neceffary  to  take  down  the  fteeple. 
There  are  five  other  parilh  churches,  and  a French  church. 
The  Roman  Catholic  parilh  chapels  are  three  in  number, 
which  accommodate  immenfe  crowds  of  people.  One  of 
thefe  has  been  lately  rebuilt  at  a great  expence.  There  are, 
befides,  four  chapels  belonging  to  friaries  and  the  cha- 
pel of  the  nunnery.  There  are  fix  meeting-houfes  for  Pro- 
teftant  diffenters,  viz.  one  for  Prefbyterians,  one  for  Bap- 
tifts,  one  for  Quakers,  one  for  Calviuifts,  and  two  tor  Me- 
thodifts.  The  biihop’s  palace,  which  is  near  the  cathedral,  is 
an  elegant  and  convenient  modern  ftrudfure,  containing  fome 
fpaciousapartments.  The  exchangeisa  light  and  elegantbuild- 
ing,  in  the  Italian  ftyle,  ornamented  by  columns  of  the  Doric 
and  Ionic  orders.  It  was  built  by  an  Italian  architeft;  as  was 
alfo  the  corn-market  houfe,  of  the  Tnfcan  order,  which  has 
great  merit  as  a building  for  that  purpofe.  Adjoining  to  the 
exchange  is  the  city  court- houfe,  and  a very  extenfive  cof- 
fee-houfe.  The  manfion-houfe,  where  the  mayor  refidcs, 
during  his  year  of  office,  is  a plain  building,  but  contains 
two  very  fpacious  rooms  for  public  entertainments.  In  ore 
of  them  is  a ftatue  of  William  III.,  of  platter,  which 
is  painted,  and  which  Mr.  Twifs  having  confounded  with 
a ftatue  of  the  earl  of  Chatham,  of  white  marble,  has  made 
the  fubjeft  of  ridiculing  the  corporation.  The  old  cuftom- 
houfe  is  a large  brick  building,  which  having  been  deemed 
ineligible  for  bufitnefs,  has  been  promifed  by  government  to 
the  Institution  for  applying  Science  to  the  common  purpofes 
of  Life  ; and  a new  cuftom-houfe  is  to  be  ereited  in  a beta 
ter  fituation.  There  are  are  two  theatres  ; the  Theatre  Royal 
is  tolerably  large,  but  Hands  in  great  need  of  extenfive  re- 
pairs and  embellifhments  ; the  other,  which  was  built  by  Mr._ 
Aftley,  is  much  fmaller.  The  affemb'iy  room  is  very  large, 
and  the  profits  derived  from  it  inereale  the  funds  of  the 
North  Infirmary,  to  the  corporation  of  which  it  belongs. 
There  are  feveral  bridges.  St.  Patrick’s  bridge  over  the 
north  channel  is  one  of  the  moft  elegant  ftru&ures  in  Eu- 
rope. It  is  built,  in  fome  refpe&s,  on  the  plan  of  the 
beautiful  bridge  at  Neuiily,  near  Paris,  and  cenfifts  of  a 
centre  arch  of  60  feet,  and  two  of  50  feet ; which  arches 
are  exadt  femi-ellipfcs.  Mr.  Shannchau  was  the  architect. 
Parliament  bridge,  over  the  iouth  channel,  has  been  lately 
rebuilt,  with  a fingie  arch,  and  makes  a handiome  appear- 
ance. The  new  barrack,  at  a fhort  diftance  from  the  city, 
on  the  north,  is  on  a commanding  eminence,  fo  as  to  be 
feen  at  a great  diftance  from  the  citv,  in  various  diredbiohs. 
It  is  very  extenfive,  containing  accommodation  for  four-  re- 
giments of  foot,  and  1000  horfe,  with  an  hofpitai  ar.d  fuit- 
ab'e  apartments  for  officers.  The  old  barrack  on  the  fouth- 
fide  is  ftiil  retained,  and  there  is  a convenient  genera!  hof- 
pitai near  it.  The  artillery  have  alfo  a barrack  and  ftp  res  ; 
and  there  is  a magazine  about  half  a mile  from  the  city. 
About  three  miles  up  the  river  are  very  extenfive  powdrr.- 
5 D mills, 
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mills,  with  large  (lores,  at  a place  called  Ballincoilig,  be- 
longing to  government.  The  public-market,  neariy  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  is  very  neat  and  convenient.  The  meat- 
market  conlifts  of  three  rows,  on  each  fide  of  which  the 
butchers  have  flails.  The  whole  is  well  flagged,  covered 
in,  and  lighted  from  above.  Adjoining,  are  the  fifh,  poul- 
try, and  root  markets.  Thefe  markets  are  open,  and  fup- 
plied  on  every  day,  except  Sunday  ; but  on  Wednddays 
and  Saturdays,  which  are  reckoned  market  days,  the  fupply 
is  abundant,  and  of  the  bell  quality.  There  are  lome  in- 
ferior markets,  but  they  do  not  deferve  notice.  The  coun- 
ty jail  is  a handfome  new  ftru&ure,  built  at  a fhort  diltance 
from  the  city,  which  will  enable  the  grand  jury  to  take 
down  the  fouth  gate  at  one  end  of  the  main  ftreet  ; on,  and 
adjoining  which,  was  the  old  county  jail.  As  a new  city 
jail  is  fhortly  to  be  eredled,  the  north  gate  may  alfo  be 
taken  down,  which  will  be  a material  improvement  to  that 
part  of  the  city.  The  bridewell  is  a plain  building,  fuit- 
able  to  its  purpofe.  The  county  court-houfe  has  been 
lately  new-modelled,  and  an  elegant  entrance  to  it  built, 
fo  as  to  be  more  worthy  of  the  exteniive  and  opulent  county, 
thebufinefs  of  which  is  tranfafted  there. 

There  are  a great  number  of  charitable  inflitutions,  but 
the  buildings  are  not  remarkable.  Where  the  funds,  in- 
deed, depend  on  voluntary  contributions,  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  there  fhould  be  money  to  expend  on  ornaments. 
If,  however,  they  cannot  be  fpoken  of  as  contributing  to 
the  beauty  of  the  city,  they  undoubtedly  do  honour  to  the 
feelings  of  the  inhabitants.  There  are  two  infirmaries,  con- 
taining upwards  of  50  beds ; a houfe  of  induftry,  with  com- 
modious cells  for  lunatics  adjoining  it;  a houfe  of  recovery, 
for  the  reception  of  fever  patients ; a lying-in  hofpital  ; a 
foundling  hofpital,  which  receives  about  200  children,  be- 
fides  thofe  at  nurfe  ; a blue-coat  hofpital  for  24  boys ; a 
fchool  of  induftry  for  100  children  of  both  fexes,  with  feve- 
ral  alms-houfes  and  parifh  fchool-houfes.  There  are,  befides, 
a general  difpenfary,  which  is  provided  with  every  thing  ne- 
ceffary  fo*  reftoring  fufpcnded  animation  ; a fociety  for  re- 
lieving perfons  confined  for  fmall  debts,  and  for  lending 
fmall  fums  of  money  to  poor  tradefmen  ; a fociety  for  reliev- 
ing the  labouring  poor,  in  time  of  ficknefs ; and  a fociety 
for  affifting  ftrangers,  and  Enabling  them  to  return  to  their 
refpedlive  homes.  Except  the  foundling  hofpital,  which  is 
fuppoited  by  a tax  on  coal;  and  the  houl'e  of  induftry, 
which  receives  grants  from  the  county  and  city  grand  juries  ; 
all  of  them  chiefly  depend  on  voluntary  contributions,  or  on 
public  amufements,  which  are  made  in  a great  degree  con- 
ducive to  charitable  purpofes.  The  confequent  difficulty  of 
procuring  funds  for  their  fupport,  obliges  the  conductors  of 
thefe  inflitutions  to  ufe  rigid  economy  : yet  it  may  be  quef- 
tioned,  whether  the  time  now  fpent  in  providing  neceffaries 
might  not  be  better  employed  in  infpeCting  the  internal  re- 
gulations ; and  whether  a permanent  fupport  for  every  ufeful 
inftitution  would  not,  on  that  account,  be  defirable.  Cork 
has  alfo  a fociety  for  bettering  the  condition  and  increajlng  the 
tomforts  of  the  poor,  which  maintains  a corrtfpondence  with 
the  fimilar  locieties  in  London  and  Dublin,  and  has  fuggefted 
many  ufeful  plans,  fome  of  which  are  perfevered  in  with 
fuccefs.  Though  the  citizens  of  Cork  have  been  ftigmatifed, 
by  fome  illiberal  travellers,  as  neglectful  of  the  fciences  and 
fine  arts  ; yet  there  feems  to  be  no  juft  ground  for  this  cen- 
lure.  1 he  public  library,  fupported  by  annual  fubferip- 
tions,  contains  a large  and  well  chofen  collection  of  books, 
which  is  rapidly  increafing.  The  inftitution  already  referred 
to,  which  alfo  originated  in  private  fubferiptions,  has  a 
fcientific  library,  a large  collection  of  minerals,  and  the  ne- 
ceffary  apparatus  for  giving  lcCtures  in  natural  philofophy 
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and  chemiftry.  The  managers  of  it,  having  received  the 
countenance  and  fupport  of  government,  are  now  adding  a 
botanical  garden,  and  extending  their  plan  in  many  refpeCts, 
The  proprietors  of  the  inftitution,  with  fome  other  gentle- 
men, form  a literary  and  philofophical  fociety,  which  meets 
on  two  evenings  in  every  month.  With  refpeCt  to  the  fine 
arts,  mulic  is  a favourite  amufement ; and  there  are  many 
excellent  performers,  both  profeffors  and  amateurs.  The 
juftly  celebrated  Barry,  who  was  a native  of  Cork,  was  firft 
brought  into  notice  by  an  ingenious  townfman,  Dr.  Keigh  ; 
and  there  are  not  wanting,  at  the  prefent  time,  men  who 
have  tafte  to  difeern,  and  liberality  to  encourage,  rifing 
merit  : though  a place  fo  remote  from  the  capital  cannot  be 
expeCted  to  afford  fcope  for  eminent  talents.  The  environs 
of  Cork,  towards  Paffage  and  Glanmire,  are  extremely 
beautiful : the  lands  rife  in  gentle  hills,  ornamented  with 
many  country  houfes,  gardens,  and  plantations,  and  with, 
woods  and  fields  of  variegated  verdure.  On  an  ifland  be- 
tween the  two  branches  of  the  Lee,  above  the  city,  is  a walk 
of  an  Englifh  mile  in  length,  planted  with  trees  ; from 
which  there  is  apleafant  view  of  part  of  the  city,  and  of  the 
fuburb  of  Sunday’s  Well.  It  is  called  the  Mardyke,  and 
is  a fafhionable  walk.  But  whatever  advantages  its  environs 
may  poffefs,  or  whatever  improvements  may  take  place  in 
this  city,  the  fource  of  all  muft  be  fought  in  its  fafe  and  ca- 
pacious harbour,  which  has  now  become  2 regular  ftation 
for  an  admiral,  and  which  is  the  place  of  rendezvous  for 
fleets  failing  to  the  Weft  Indies.  The  principal  export  from 
Cork  has  long  been  provifions,  including  beef,  pork,  and 
butter,  made  up  either  for  the  Weft  Indies,  or  for  the  fup- 
piy  of  the  Britilh  fleet.  The  average  exportation  of  beef, 
in  the  years  1743-4-5,  was  92,950  barrels ; the  average  of 
butter,  in  the  fame  years,  was  84,105  cwt. ; and  Smith  fays, 
it  was  afeertained  that  the  average  number  of  bullocks  and 
cows  flaughtered  in  Cork,  from  Auguft:  to  Chriftmas  in 
each  year,  was  near  100,000.  The  export  of  butter  began 
about  the  year  1633  4 and  about  the  fame  time  the  merchants 
began  to  barrel  up  their  beef  and  butter  with  hoops  bound 
about  with  twigs,  after  the  Englifh  manner ; and  at  prefent 
they  are  alfo  iron-hooped.  The  average  of  beef  for  19 
years,  ending  in  1773,  had  increafed  to  291,970  barrels  ; 
and  that  of  butter  to  120,000  cwt.  The  export  of  pork 
was  at  that  time  inconfiderabie.  The  average  value  of  the 
whole  exports  was  1,100, 190/.  fterlirig.  The  other  articles  of 
export  were  hides,  bay  and  woollen  yarn,  camblets,  ferges, 
candles,  foap,  tallow,  herrings,  glue,  wool,  and  fome  fmall 
articles.  Of  late  years,  the  export  of  beef,  and  of  all  the 
articles  connected  with  it,  has  decreafed  ; and  that  of  yarn, 
camblets,  and  ferges,  has  almoft  entirely  ceaftd  : but  the 
export  of  pickled  pork  and  bacon,  of  corn,  of  porter,  fpirits, 
&c.  has  become  coniiderable.  The  quantity  of  butter  ex- 
ported in  1806  was  166,000  cwt.  ; the  number  of  black 
cattle,  on  the  average  of  the  three  laft  years,  was  only 
18,000  ; the  number  of  calf-fkins,  on  an  average  of  the  fame 
years,  about  50,000.  The  imports  are  chiefly  for  the  fup- 
ply of  the  city,  and  the  adjoining  diftriCt.  The  breweries 
and  diftilleries  of  Cork  are  a great  fource  of  wealth.  There 
are  five  porter  breweries,  befides  many  of  ale  and  fmall  beer. 
That  diilinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the  Cork  porter  brewery 
is  the  moft  extenfive,  not  only  in  Cork,  but  in  Ireland,  and 
is  probably  furpaffed  only  in  London.  There  are  four  large 
diftilleries,  each  of  which  pays  2 roo  /.  duty  per  week.  At 
one  of  thefe  is  a fteam-engine,  of  Boulton  and  Watt’s  lateft 
conftruCtion  : it  is  of  40  horfe  power,  and  no  expence  has 
been  fpared  in  the  ereCtion  of  it.  The  manufacture  of  cloth- 
ing for  the  army  is  alfo  very  extenfively  carried  on  ; and 
there  are  many  leffer  factories  for  coarfe  cloth,  ferge,  &c. 
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The  manufadlories  of  fail- cloth,  (heeting,  paper,  leather, 
glue,  glals,  & c.  are  alfo  confiderable.  The  corporation 
confills  of  a mayor,  two  ffieriffs,  a recorder,  and  feveral  al- 
dermen. The  charter  was  given  by  Charles  I.  The  fheriffs 
are  chofen  by  the  freemen  at  large  ; and,  after  having  ferved 
the  office,  are  called  burgefTes.  On  the  day  of  eledlion, 
the  names  of  all  thefe  burgefTes  are  put  into  a box  or  hat, 
and  five  names  are  drawn  out  : of  thefe  five  the  freemen  are 
to  chufe  one  to  be  mayor  for  the  enfuing  year.  By  an 
agreement,  however,  which  has  been  entered  into  by  a great 
number  of  freemen,  who  form  a club,  the  fenior  burgefs,  if 
willing  to  ferve,  is  always  elected.  The  fame  club  has  alfo 
affiimed  to  itfelf  the  choice  of  fheriffs,  fo  as  to  render  the 
public  feledlion  a mere  farce,  or  rather  a ratification,  accord- 
ing to  form,  of  what  has  been  previoufly  determined  at  a 
meeting  of  the  club.  Cork,  as  well  as  Dublin,  retains  the 
privilege  of  lending  two  members  to  the  imperial  parliament. 
The  electors  conliftyof  about  1500  freemen,  and  a number 
of  freeholders  in  the  county  of  the  city,  which  is  very  ex- 
tenfive.  The  eldell  fons  of  freemen  are  entitled  to  their 
freedom,  as  well  as  thofe  who  ferve  a regular  apprenticefhip 
to  freemen.  Many  alfo  obtain  this  privilege  by  favour  every 
year  ; for  as  the  number  of  voters  is  too  great  to  admit  of 
any  attempt  to  didate  to  them  at  eledlions,  fo  there  is  little 
inducement  to  throw  difficulties  in  the  way  of  , obtaining 
freedom.  The  income  of  the  corporation,  which  arifes 
chiefly  from  duties  paid  by  thofe  not  free  on  articles  of  trade 
brought  into  the  city,  is  fo  fmall  as  to  be  fcarcely  fufficient 
for  the  current  expences.  In  hillory  Cork  has  not  been  re- 
markable. Like  raofl  other  parts  of  Ireland,  it  engaged  in 
the  interefl  of  the  impotior,  Perldns  Warbeck,  which 
brought  the  citizens  into  fome  difficulty.  In  1690  it  was 
befieged  by  king  William’s  forces,  under  the  earl  (after- 
wards duke)  of  Marlborough,  and  taken  after  a fhort  re- 
finance. The  duke  of  Grafton,  a natural  fon  of  Charles  II., 
was  killed  at  this  fiege. 

Cork  is  126  Irifh  miles  S.W.  from  Dublin.  The  latitude 
of  the  obfervatory  of  the  Cork  Inftitution  is  ^1°  53'  54"  N. 
Longitude  W.  from  Greenwich,  in  time,  33'  56" ; in  de- 
grees, 8°  29'.  Smith,  Young,  &c.  Sec. 

Cork,  B'fhoprick  of,  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  founded  in 
the  feventh  century.  It  was  united  with  Rofs  by  queen 
Elizabeth,  in  1586;  and  they  are  both  contained  in  the 
county  of  Cork,  as  is  alfo  the  adjoining  one  of  Cloyne. 
The  Union  is,  in  Irifli  miles,  about  65  by  17  ; and  in  Eng- 
lifh,  83  by  23.  The  number  of  acres  is  480,300,  which 
are  divided  into  127  parifhes,  of  which  only  54  have  churches. 
Beaufort. 

CoRK-^rzy,  a bay  on  the  ead  fide  of  Newfoundland 
ifland. 

Cork,  or  Corking  of  a fuddle,  are  pieces  of  wood  upon 
which  the  holders  are  made  fail. 

This  part  of  the  faddle  was  formerly  made  of  cork,  whence 
it  ftill  retains  the  name. 

CORLAYJ  in  Geography,  a fmall  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Cotes  du  Nord;  is  the  chief  place  of 
a canton,  in  the  didridl  of  Loudeac.  The  town  contains 
.1483,  and  the  canton  6481,  inhabitants,  difperfed  in  five 
communes,  upon  a territorial  extent  of  1177*  kiliometres. 

CORLIEU,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  given  by  Albinus 
to  the  Scolopax  totanus,  the  fpotted  red-ffiank  of  Pennant, 
and  fpotted  fnipe  of  Latham. 

CORLIN,  in  Geography , a fmall  town  of  Pruffian  Po- 
merania, on  the  river  Perfante ; 12  miles  S.E.  of  Colberg. 
It  has  a few  woollen  manufadlures. 

CORL1S,  in  Ornithology , the  common  curlew,  or  Sco- 
ld pax  arquata. 


CORMA,  in  /Indent  Geography,  a river  of  Afia',  in  the 
territory  of  Chalor.itis,  which  difcharged  itfelf  into  the  river 
Delves  or  Silla. 

CORMALOS,  a river  of  Afia  Minor,  in  the  Troade. 

CORMANTIN,  Little,  in  Geography,  a village  of 
Africa,  fituated  on  the  Gold  Coaft,  three  miles  from  Mawri, 
and  a little  below  Aga  ; fo  called  in  contradiftinclion  to 
Great  Cormaritin,  from  which  it  is  didant  4 miles  W.S.W. 
The  French  and  Portuguefe  formerly  carried  on  a great 
trade  with  this  place,  in  which  the  Dutch  alfo  (hared,  till 
it  was  difcovered  that  the  negroes  adulterated  the  gold. 
About  the  year  16S2,  the  Dutch  refumed  the  trade,  when 
they  enlarged  and  (Lengthened  Fort  A ni  Herd  am,  the  chief 
refidence  of  the  Englifh,  till  they  were  forced  to  abandon  it 
by  De  Ruyter,  in  1665.  The  fort  is  a fquare  (lone  build- 
ing, fortified  with  four  baflions,  mounting  20  pieces  of 
cannon  ; having  convenient  apartments  for  the  officers  and 
foidiers,  and  commanding  fine  views  of  the  country  and  fea. 
Large  cifferns,  receiving  the  rain-water,  fupply  the  fort  with 
water. 

Cormantin,  Great,  a large  and  populous  town,  on  the 
Gold  Coail,  in  the  territory  of  Fantin,  (landing  about  can- 
r.on-fhot  from  the  fort  of  Little  Cormantin,  on  a high  hill 
behind,  and  under  the  cannon  of  the  fort.  The  town  is  oc- 
cupied by  a confiderable  number  of  merchants  and  fifhermen, 
together  with  other  inhabitants  of  different  employments. 
Cormantin  and  Anamaboa  were  formerly  the  great  marts  of 
the  Engliffi  and  Dutch  commerce,  as  they  were  much  fre- 
quented by  the  Akhauefe,  who  came  hither  with  their  goods 
in  large  caravans.  N.  lat.  50  f.  E.  long.  o°  S'. 

CORMASA,  or,  as  Polybius  calls  it,  Curmasa,  int 
/. Indent  Geography,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Pamphylia. 

COR-MASS,  the  name  of  a grand  proceffion,  faid  to 
have  been  eftablifhed  at  Dunkirk  during  the  dominion  of 
Charles  V.,  and  renewed  on  St.  John’s  day,  the  24th  of 
June.  After  the  celebration  of  high  mafs,  the  proceffion, 
confiding  of  the  feveral  tradefmen  of  the  town,  begins. 
Each  perfon  has  a burning  taper  of  wax  in  his  hand  ; and 
after  each  company  comes  a pageant,  followed  by  the  pa- 
tron-faint, ufually  of  folid  filver,  richly  wrought  and  adorned. 
The  companies  are  followed  by  mufic ; and  after  the  mufi- 
cians,  the  friars,  in  the  habits  of  their  order,  the  fecular 
prieds,  and  then  the  abbot  magnificently  adorned,  and  pre- 
ceded by  the  had.  Machines  likewife  of  various  fantadical 
forms  and  devices,  and  as  varioufly  accoutred,  form  a part 
of  the  (hew  on  this  occafion  ; which  is  defcribed  as  one  of 
the  mod  fuperb  and  magnificent  in  the  world,  by  an  eye- 
witnefs,  in  1755.  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  xxix.  p.  263. 

CORMEfLLES,  in  Geography,  a fmall  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  Eure,  and  dillridl  of  Pontaudemer, 
with  1230  inhabitants.  It  is  the  chief  place  of  a canton, 
which  has  15  communes,  and  10,063  inhabitants,  on  a ter- 
ritorial extent  of  127  kiliometres. — Alfo,  a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Oife,  and  didridt  of  Clermont ; 4 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Breteuii. 

CORMERY,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Indre  and  Loire,  and  didridl  of  Tours;  7 miles  S.E, 
of  Tours. 

CORMICY,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Marne,  and  didridl  of  Reims;  10  miles  N.W.  of 
Reims. 

CORMION,  or  Liconium,  in  Andent  Geography,  a 
town  of  Afia  Minor,  fituated  on  the  Bofphorus  of  Thrace, 
and  near  the  wedern  bank  of  the  river  Aneretus.  This 
fmall  town  lay  to  the  ead  of  the  Hermaian  promontory. 

Cor m ion  Sinus,  a gulf  of  Afia  Minor,  in  the  Bofphorus 
of  Thrace,  over  againil  the  Herrruean  promontory. 
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CORMOLAIN,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Calvados  ; 10  miles  S.S.W.  of 

Baveux. 

CORMONS,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of 
Goritz  ; 7 miles  S W.  of  Goritz. 

CORMORANT,  in  Ornithology.  See  Pelecanus  carlo, 
and  Corvus  aquations. 

CORMOS,  or  Cormos,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town 
of  Arcadia,  on  the  frontiers  of  Laconia,  near  the  fource  of 
the  river  Carrion,  S.E.  of  Megalopolis.  In  the  time  of 
Pailfanias,  its  ruins  only  were  to  be  hen. 

CORN,  in  Agriculture,  a terra  applied  to  all  forts  of 
grain  lit  for  food  ; particularly  wheat,  rye,  &c. 

The  farmers,  indeed,  rank  under  the  denomination  of 
corn  feveral  other  grains  ; as  barley,  oars,  and  even  pulfe  ; 
as  peas,  vetches,  &c.  which,  however,  they  fometimes  dff- 
tinguifh  by  the  denomination,  J'maller  corn. 

Europe,  in  every  part  of  it ; Egypt,  and  fome  other  can- 
tons of  Africa,  particularly  the  coalis  of  Barbary  ; and  fome 
parts  of  America,  cultivated  by  the  Europeans;  and  the 
Armenians  themfelves,  produce  corn.  Other  countries  have 
maize  and  rice,  in  lieu  of  it ; and  fome  parts  of  America, 
both  in  the  iflands  and  continents,  Ample  roots,  fuch  as  po- 
tatoes, and  manioc. 

Egypt  was  anciently  the  mod  fertile  of  all  countries  in 
corn  ; as  appears  both  from  facred  and  profane  hiltory.  It 
furnifhed  a good  part  of  the  people  fubjeft  to  the  Roman 
empire,  and  was  called  the  dry  nurfe  of  Rome  and  Italy. 
England,  France,  arid  Poland,  feem  now  to  have  fupplied 
the  place  of  Egypt,  and  with  their  fuperfluities  fupport  a 
good  part  of  Europe. 

For  the  firll  diicovery  and  culture  of  corn,  authors  are 
much  divided  : the  common  opinion  is,  that  in  the  fil'd  ages 
men  lived  on  the  fpontaneous  fruits  of  the  earth  ; as  acorns, 
and  the  nut,  or  mad,  produced  by  the  beech  ; which,  they 
lay,  took  its  name,  fagus,  from  the  Greek  (payee,  I eat.  It 
is  added,  that  they  had  not  either  the  ule  of  corn,  nor  the 
art  of  preparing,  or  making  it  eatable.  See  Baking. 

Ceres  has  the  credit  of  being  the  fird  that  fliewed  the  nfe 
of  corn,  on  which  account  die  was  placed  among  the  gods; 
others  give  the  honour  to  Triptolemus;  others  [hare  it  be- 
tween the  two,  making  Ceres  the  fird  difeoverer,  and  Trip- 
tolemus the  fird  planter  and  cultivator  of  corn. 

Diodorus  Siculus  aferibes  the  whole  to  Ifis ; in  which 
Polydore  Virgil  obferves,  he  does  not  differ  from  the  red  ; 
Ifis  and  Ceres  being,  in  reality,  the  fame.  The  Athenians 
pretend,  it  was  among  them  the  art  began  ; and  the  Cre- 
tans, or  Candiots,  Sicilians,  and  Egyptians,  lay  claim  to 
the  fame.  Some  think  the  title  of  the  Sicilians  bed  fup- 
ported,  that  being  the  country  of  Ceres  ; and  authors  add, 
die  did  not  teach  the  fecret  to  the  Athenians,  till  die  had 
fird  indrufted  her  own  countrymen.  Others  fay,  Ceres 
palled  fird  into  Attica,  thence  into  Crete,  and,  Eft  of  all, 
into  Sicily:  many  of  the  learned,  however,  maintain,  it  was 
in  Egypt  the  art  of  cultivating  corn  fird  began  ; and  it  is 
certain,  there  was  corn  in  Egypt  and  the  Ead,  long  before 
the  time  of  Ceres.  For  the  various  modes  of  producing 
corn,  and  preparing  it  for  ufe  ; iee  PIusbandry,  and  other 
articles  appropriate  to  each  kind  of  grain  in  this  dictionary. 
For  the  bed  method  of  preferving  ccrn,  fee  Granary. 

Corn  Laws,  in  Rural  and  Commercial  Economy , are  thofe 
laws  and  regulations  which  relate  to  the  importation  and 
exportation,  as  well  as  general  trade  in  grain.  They  are 
a fet  of  rules  and  regulations  which  have  undergone  much 
change  and  alteration  at  different  periods,  but  which  dill 
leem  rar  iiom  having  attained  that  degree  of  perfection  which 
<s  elfential  in  lo  important  an  article  of  commerce.  It  has 
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been  remarked  by  an  able  writer,  that  <{  aimed  every  other 
manufacture  may  be  admitted  to  a free  trade  j but  as  the 
trade  of  corn  mud  at  all  times  bs  limited  by,  and  fubfer- 
vient  to,  the  necefiitiesof  the  date,  it  requires  the  attention  of 
a careful  and  fodering  parent.”  It  is  therefore  contended, 
that  the  agriculture  of  the  nation  “ ought  to  be  guarded 
by  the  wifed  laws  and  the  drifted  execution  of  them,  as  the 
only  certain  means  of  employing  the  greated  number  of 
people,  and  confequently  of  encreafing  the  population  ; and 
that  it  is  the  better  entitled  to  this  attention,  that  the  far- 
mer and  the  landholder  pay  a full  proportion  of  all  taxes 
impoled  for  promoting  and  protefting  the  [ale  ot  our  other 
manufaftures,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  as- well  as  tor -he 
growth  ot  corn  at  home.” 

Though  very  different  principles  have  been  laid  down  as 
the  balis  of  thefe  laws  at  different  times,  it  feems  evident 
that,  as  the  drength  and  power  of  a nation  mud  be  proper- 
tioned  to  the  extent  and  indudry  of  its  population,  the  chief 
attention  of  the  framers  of  them  diould  be  direfted  to  fuch 
meafures  as  have  an  immediate  tendency  to  encourage  and 
promote  the  improvement  of  agriculture.  Ic  has  indeed 
betn  contended,  on  the  ground  of  long  experience,  that  the 
foundation  of  fuch  regulations  Ihould  always  be  fuch  as  is 
calculated  to  induce  the  inhabitants  to  improve  their  grounds 
in  fuch  a manner  as  to  raife  the  larged  proportion  ot  grain, 
the  particular  foil  and  climate  is  capable  of  permitting.  And 
that  this  is  “ an  objeft  which  can  only  be  attained  by  fecu- 
ring  a certain  and  deady  market  to  the  farmer  for  his  pro- 
duce ; not  only  by  preventing  importation,  but  alfo,  when- 
ever it  fli all  appear,  from  the  moderate  price  of  grain  at 
. home,  that  a greater  quantity  has  been  raffed  than  is  re- 
quired for  the  annual  fupply  of  the  inhabitants,  by  giving 
fuch  a bounty  on  exportation,  as  {hall  enfure  a ready  vent  for 
the  excrefcent  dock  in  foreign  countries.  It  is  not  enough, 
fays  the  able  writer,  that  a nation  raffes,  in  general,  a fuf- 
ficiency  of  corn  for  the  confumption  of  its  inhabitants : it 
mult  be  accudomed  to  raife  confiderably  more,  in  order  to 
afford  plenty  in  bad  feafons;  and  its  annals  ought  to  be 
didinguiihed  by  a greater  or  leffer  exportation;  but  on  no 
occafion  ought  it  be  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  importation , 
and  having  recourfe  to  foreign  countries  for  an  expenfive 
and  precarious  relief.” 

Mr.  Young  in  his  “ Political  Arithmetic”  likewife  re- 
marks, in  fpeaking  of  the  obdacles  which  bad  com  laws 
throw  in  the  way  of  good  hufbandry,  and  of  the  want  of 
permiffion  to  export  grain  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  fome 
parts  of  Italy,  that  he  does  not  conceive  it  poflible,  “ under 
fuch  a fydem,  to  have  a flouridling  corn  hufbandry' — prices 
will  be  too  fluctuating — fome  years  will  be  fo  cheap  that  the 
farmers  will  be  ruined,  and  others  fo  dear  that  the  people 
will  be  flarved.  Long  experience  mud  convince  us,  con- 
tinues he,  that  this  is  not  only  reafoning  but  faft.  Famines 
never  appear  in  countries  that  admit  a free  exportation  ; but 
in  all  above  named,  where  a contrary  policy  has  been  pur- 
fued,  they  have  appeared  frequently  and  feverely.  ” And  he 
farther  obferves  that  “ the  variations  in  the  earth’s  produfts, 
owing  to  feafons,  though  not  fo  great  as  fome  have  imagined, 
where  the  hufbandry  is  good,  yet  where  it  is  indifferent,  mud 
neceffarily  be  confiderable.”  He  thinks  that  one  maxim  may 
be  laid  down  on  this  fubjeft  which  can  hardly  be  contra- 
dicted, which  is,  that  “ the  good  of  hufbandry  requires  that 
the  price  of  corn  fhould  be  proportioned  to  the  produft.  Let 
us  then,  adds  he,  fuppofe  the  common  confumption  of  a na- 
tion to  be  75,000,000  of  quarters  of  bread  corn  : the  propor- 
tion between  the  common  produft  and  the  common  confump- 
tion mud  vibrate  according  to  various  circumdances.  — Sup- 
pofe  a crop  of  6,ooo,oco  of  quarters,  and  no  exportation, 
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what,  lie  afks,  mud  be  the  conference?  There  is  the  furplus 
of  afixth  in  the  markets,  contequently  the  price  is  brought 
down  much  lower  than  that  proportion.  Here,  fays  he,  lies 
the  misforcune.  If  corn  in  fuch  a year  yielded  a price  pro- 
portioned only  to  die  plenty,  the  misfortune  would  not  be 
great ; but  the  addition  in  the  markets  of  a fixth  finks  the 
price  probably  a third,  and  perhaps  more.”  And  further, 
fuppofmg  ii  another  good  crop,  with  a new  furplus  of  a fixth 
or  feventh;  this  corning  upon  granaries  full  of  a part  of  the 
former  furplus,  finks  the  price  yet  lower;  and  then  the  farmers 
are  not  only  difcouraged,  as,  lie  fays,  feveral  writers  have 
obferved,  from  fowing  another  crop,  but  what  is  as  bad,  they 
are  impovcrifhed  fo  much  that  they  cannot  plough,  harrow, 
dung,  drain,  ditch,  fence,  or  do  any  thing  with  proper 
fpirit.  Thefe  two  circumflances,  inability  in  future  to  adl 
weli,  and  difcouragement  from  lowing  again,  can  hardly* 
fail,  he  thinks,  of  occafioning  in  future  vear6  a fcarcity,  or 
probably  a famine.  Ihen  the  farmers  reap  of  courfe  a thin 
crop,  from  their  former  inability,  and  that  too  over  only  part 
of  the  land  ufually  fown;  in  fuch  a caie,  corn,  he  contends, 
mull  be  very  high  to  recompenfe  the  farmer  ; probably  lo 
high,  that  the  government  of  the  country  is  alarmed,  and 
imports  corn  from  wherever*  they  can  get  it;  then  the  price 
fails,  when  he  again  fuffers.  Thus  a great  crop  or  a bad 
oneoperatesequaIlyagair.il  him,  and  nothmg  can  fupport 
him  at  all  but  fuch  a produdl  as-pretty  exactly  anfwers  the 
annual  confumption.  There  is  no  balance  preferred  in  the 
meafures,  exportation  is  prohibited,  yet  importation  is  al- 
lowed ; fo  that  it  is  impoffible  the  price  fhould  with  any 
regularity  be  fuch  as  can  encourage  good  hufbandry.” 

“ On  the  contrary,  if  the  policy  of  the  Hate  admits  ex- 
portation, the  furplus  of  a large  crop  being  fent  away,  keeps 
the  price  at  home,  he  maintains,  from  falling  too  low:  this 
is  an  encouragement  to  the  farmer  ailing  two  ways;  firfl,  by 
enriching  him,  he  is  able  the  better  to  improve  all  his  cul- 
ture ; fecondly,  he  is  induced  to  fow  as  much  corn  as  pof- 
fible,  for  every  man,  whatever  be  his  trade,  is  defirous  of 
increafing  that  commodity  which  fells  befl  at  market.” 

The  bounty  on  exportation,  which  was  formerly  given  in 
this  country,  is  confidered  as  a refinement  on  this  policy,  and 
which,  though  given  originally  with  the  view  of  railing  the 
price  of  grain,  as  an  encouragement  to  the  country  gentle- 
men, yet  it  had  the  contrary  effeft,  having  rendered  corn 
much  more  cheap,  by  becoming  fo  great  an  inducement 
to  the  cultivation  of  it. 

It  is,  in  fnort,  flrongly  contended,  that  “ in  fuch  coun- 
tries as  will  adhere  to  lo  defiruitive  a fyfiem  as  that  of  re- 
llraining  the  export  of  corn,  it  is  not  of  much  confequence 
whatever  advantages  are  given  to  hufbandry,  fince  all  others 
united,  that  can  be  named,  or  thought  cf,  will  not  make 
amends  to  the  farmer  for  the  want  cf  a market  : it  is  of  no 
confequence  to  enable  him  to  raife  noble  crops,  if  when  he 
has  got  them,  he  cannot  fell  at  a proper  price  ; his  plentiful 
harvefls  tend  only  to  his  ruin,” 

From  the  fulled  confideration  of  the  fubjeil  in  various 
points  of  view,  an  able  writer  conceives  it  obvious,  “ that 
agriculture  and  manufactures  are  ellablifned  on  very  differ- 
ent principles,  and  that  whilft  wealth  and  population  raife 
eonfiderably  the  money  price  of  corn,  and  other  rude  produce 
of  the  foil,  they  have  not  an  equal  effect  in  advancing  the 
price  of  manufactures.”  Hence,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of 
the  celebrated  author  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  it  is  fuppofed 
the  following  political  maxim,  may  be  fairly  deduced  : “ that 
agriculture  in  rich  and  populous  countries,  Hands  more  in 
need  of  a monopoly  for  its  fupport  than  manufactures  ; and 
that  the  farther  a nation  advances  in  profperity,  it  becomes 
the  more  neceflary  to  fecure  its  agriculture,  not  only  by 
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reHraining  the  importation  of  foreign  corn,  but  alfo  by  re- 
moving every  impediment  which  may  prevent,  and  by  giving 
every  encouragement  which  may  promote,  the  extenfion  of 
cultivation  and  improvement  over  the  whole  face  of  the 
country.” 

Confequently,  that,  if  this  country  wifh  “ to  preferve 
her  prefent  fuperiority  in  wealth  and  refources  over  the  fur- 
rounding nations,  agriculture  mull  be  protected  by  allowing 
to  the  hr; (bind men  nrices  for  their  produce  proportioned  to 
the  internal  wealth  and  profperity  of  the  country  ; and  that, 
if  at  any  time,  the  bringing  in  of  foreign  corn  tends  to  fink 
the  money  price  of  Britifh  grain  belcw  the  coriefponding 
value  of  labour  and  other  commodities,  the  importation  mule 
be  checked  by  judicious  laws,  altered  from  time  to  time, 
at  different  periods,  to  correfpond  with  the  profperous  or 
declining  Hate  of  the  country.” 

The  principles  on  which  the  corn  laws  have  been  con- 
ftru&ed  at  different  times,  fo  far  as  they  can  be  traced  and 
recognized,  appear  to  have  been  thefe. 

ill.  That  of  cutting  off  the  importation  of  corn  from 
foreign  countries,  except  when  the  price  at  home  was  very 
high. 

2d.  That  of  granting  a bounty  on  the  exportation  of  it, 
when  it  does  not  exceed  certain  prices. 

3d.  That  of  having  recourfe  to  both  thefe,  meafures  ac- 
cording to  circumllances  ; or  what  may  be  termed  a fort  of 
mixed  or  ffnfting  policy,  without  any  thing  being  perma- 
nent, without  any  regular  law,  or  due  arrangements  of 
prices  at  which  export  fiiould  be  allowed,  or  import  be 
prohibited. 

4th.  That  of  lowering  the  import  rates  and  duties,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  bounty,  on  exportation  in  a confiderable 
degree,  in  order  to  reduce  the  prices  of  corn  in  the  home 
market,  to  the  Hate  of  former  periods,  and  thus  to  intro- 
duce a permanent  law  in  refpeil  to  corn  by  which  the 
inconveniences  of  a varying  policy  may  be  remedied. 
And, 

Laflly,  That  of  regulating  the  import  and  export  of  corn, 
and  the  bounties  and  duties  upon  them,  by  the  particular 
circumHances  of  the  period,  fo  that  the  farmer  may  obtain 
a fair  and  reafonable  profit  in  the  home  market. 

Having  now  confidered  the  different  objects  which  fhoulcl 
be  particularly  attended  to  in  conflruiting  laws  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  commerce  in  grain,  and  fiiewn  the  principles  on 
which  they  feem  to  have  been  in  general  founded,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  trace  the  caufes  from  which  they  pro- 
ceeded, and  the  effe&s  which  they  have  produced  at  dif- 
ferent times. 

In  regard  to  the  corn  laws  of  this  country,  as  they  exified 
previous  to  the  revolution  in  1688,  it  may  be  obferved,  that 
in  order  to  preferve  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  in  force,  it 
was  confidered  neceflary,  for  feveral  centuries  after  the 
conquefl,  to  renew  or  confirm  them  upon  the  acceflions  of 
new  fovereigns,  a pra&ice  which  explains  the  reafon  of 
the  various  confirmations  of  the  great  charter,  and  the  fre- 
quent re-enaclions  of  the  fame  laws,  on  this  fu.bjecl,  as  well 
as  others,  without  any  new  meaning  appearing  on  the 
flat  ut  e-book. 

At  this  period,  the  rents  cf  lands,  held  by  farmers  or 
tenants,  were  for  the  mofl  part  payable  in  produce,  as  in 
corn,  cattle,  or  fome  other  product  afforded  by  the  foil. 
And  the  rules  by  which  the  rents  were  received  were  ex- 
tremely indefinite  and  irregular ; the  meafures  of  grain 
being  various,  and  taken  heaped,  nine  bufhels  generally 
conllituting  the  quarter.  For  though  by  the  great  charters 
of  king  John  and  Henry  III,,  which  had  been  often  con- 
firmed by  fucceeding  kings  and  their  parjjaments,  one  weight 
2 and 
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and  meafure  had  been  directed  to  be  made  ufe  of  over  all 
England,  yet  it  was  far  from  being  the  cafe,  as  is  (hewn 
by  an  aft  of  1360,  the  25th  of  Edward  III.,  in  which  the 
weights  and  meafures  are  again  attempted  to  be  regulated  ; 
and  in  which  it  is  directed,  that  eight  bufhels  flricken  and  no 
more,  fhall  be  received  as  the  quarter  of  grain,  “ but  faving 
the  rents  and  farms,  and  all  manner  of  franchifesof  the  lords.” 
On  which  Mr.  Dirom  remarks,  that,  “ with  fuch  referva- 
tions,  it  is  not  to  be  expelled  that  the  law  could  have  any 
effect.”  And  he  adds,  that,  “ under  fuch  irnpofitions 
with  the  opprefiior.  of  purveyance,  and  the  depreffed  fitua- 
tion  in  life  wherein  the  farmers  were  placed,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  that  agriculture  languifhed,  and  that  a numerous 
community  depended  upon  foreign  provifions  for  them 
fubfiftence.” 

In  tracing  the  progreffive  advances  of  agriculture  from 
this  depreffed  fituation,  it  may  be  neceffrry  to  obferve,  that, 
at  thefe  periods,  molt  of  the  bufinefs  of  the  dealer  or  trader 
was  carried  on  in  the  different  markets  and  fairs  of  the  king- 
dom, and  that  a large  proportion  of  the  revenue  of  the 
crown  was  drawn  from  the  duties  payable  to  the  king, 
on  the  goods  brought  to  them  in  order  to  he  fold. 
And  the  barons  had  likewife,  within  their  refpedlive 
jurifdictions,  tolls  at  the  fairs.  Hence  it  not  unfrequently 
happened,  that  as  the  farmers  and  other  dealers  were  con- 
veying their  corn  and  other  necefTaries  to  the  markets  and 
fairs  to  be  difpofed  of,  they  were  met  by  perfons  on 
the  road,  in  order  to  purchafe  them  for  the  purpofe  of 
retailing  them  at  a higher  price,  in  confequence  of  which, 
the  king  and  the  lords  of  the  manors  were  deprived  of  the 
different  duties  payable  upon  them,  and  at  the  fame  time  the 
price  was  inhancad  on  the  people,  in  confequence  of  the 
d;mini(hed  quantity  brought  to  market.  It  of  courfe  became 
necefTary,  both  on  the  fcore  of  public  and  private  intereft, 
to  prevent  the  praftice  as  much  as  poffible,  by  the  infliction 
of  fcvere  penalties  3 and  various  laws  were  enabled  for  the 
purpoie  at  different  times,  the  offenders  being  termed  fore- 
llallers,  regrators,  and  ingroffers. 

liitherto,  as  various  laws  had  been  formed  with  the 
view  of  inviting  the  importation  of  foreign  articles  of 
neceffity,  while  the  exportation  of  the  fuperabundarit  flock 
of  Britifh  grain  had  been  prohibited,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed 
that  agriculture  had  been  encouraged  as  an  object  of  national 
importance.  About  this  period,  1393,  however,  a law 
was  made,  the  17th  Richard  II.  c.  7,  which  authorized  all 
the  king’s  fubje&s  to  carry  corn  out  of  the  kingdom,  upon 
the  payment  of  the  cuiloms  and  fubfidies.  And  which  was 
confirmed  in  1423,  referving  to  the  king  and  council, 
power  toreftrain  the  exportation  when  they  fhould  judge  it 
neceffary. 

However,  from  this  refervation  being  conflrued  into  a 
prohibition  to  export  grain  without  a licence,  or  from  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  the  licence,  the  beneficial  con- 
fequences  to  be  derived  from  it  were  prevented ; and 
from  the  check  which  was  thus  given  to  the  art  of  cultiva- 
tion, much  inconvenience  and  diflrefs  experienced  in  the 
country,  as  is  fully  fhewn  by  the  preamble  to  the  law  of 
143(^>  15*-^  Henry  VI.  c.  2,  by  which  it  was  followed, 

and  in  which  liberty  was  given  to  perfons  to  tranfport  grain, 
without  a licence  to  wherever  they  chofe,  except  to  the 
enemies  of  the  king,  when  wheat  was  at  6s.  and  8d.  and 
barley  at 3 s.  the  quarter;  which  were  fums  rather  above 
the  medium  prices,  being  in  the  proportion  of  the  prefent 
money  of  2/.  4^.  for  the  quarter  of  the  former,  and  19  j.  tod. 
for  that  of  the  latter. 

1 he  advantage  of  this  law  had  been  found  fo  beneficial  to 
the  country  in  redo  ring  abundance  of  grain,  that  it  was  in 


1442  and  1444,  confirmed  and  continued  for  ten  year 
as  well  as  foon  afterwards  made  perpetual,  by  the  adds  of 
20  Henry  VI.  c.  6.  and  23  Henry  VI.  c.  3 : and  the 
effects  of  which,  fo  far  as  they  can  now  be  difcerned,  were 
thofe  of  a very  moderate  and  mere  fteady,  or  lefs  fluctuating, 
price  of  corn  for  forty  years. 

However,  notwithstanding  this,  the  laws  favouring  the 
importation  of  foreign  grain  llill  continued  in  force  ; and  the 
trade  was  in  the  hands  of  foreign  merchants  or  dealers,  who 
conveyed  their  corn  or  other  articles  from  one  port  to  an- 
other, fo  as  to  anticipate  the  Englifh  farmers  in  the  fale  and 
difpofal  of  their  grain  or  other  produce.  And  it  is  fuggefted 
by  Mr.  Dirom  in  his  “ Inquiry  into  the  Corn  Laws  and  Corn 
Trade,”  that,  “ although  thofe  merchants  may  have  loft  upon 
the  grain  which  they  imported  into  England  at  this  time, 
they  gained  upon  the  general  courfe  of  the  trade  ; becaufe 
they  received  in  return,  wool,  unfinifhed  woollen  cloth,  and 
ready  money,  upon  which  they  made  great  profit  in  their 
own  countries,  and  thus  were  enabled  to  underfell  the  pro- 
duce of  our  fields  at  home.” 

Further,  “ this  appears  to  have  been  the  cafe,  even  after 
this  period,  from  two  reftriCtive  and  regulating  laws  of 
Richard  III.  1,  c.  8,  13,  by  the  laft  of  which  it  appears, 
that  the  foreign  merchants  who  imported  wines 'into  Eng- 
land, had  not  only  taken  their  payment  two-thirds  in 
woollen  cloth,  and  one-third  in  ready  money,  but  had  con- 
fiderably  ieffened  the  contents  of  their  wine  cafks,  although 
fold  under  the  former  titles  and  contents.” 

The  inconvenience  and  conftquent  diftrefs  to  which  the 
bufinefs  of  cultivation  was  expofed,  by  the  conftant  import- 
ation of  foreign  grain,  at  length  awakened  the  attention  of 
the  legiflature,  and  in  1463,  a preventive  law  was  made, 
3 Edward  IV.  c.  2 ; fome  of  the  caufes  of  which  feem  to 
have  been,  that  the  labourers  or  cultivators  and  occupiers  of 
land,  had  been  grievoufly  injured  by  the  importation  of 
foreign  grain,  when  corn  at  home  was  at  a low  price  ; by 
which  the  importation  of  foreign  grain  was  prohibited, 
until  the  prices  at  home  fhould  exceed  6.r.  §cl.  the  quarter 
for  wheat,  4s.  for  rye,  and  3^.  for  barley  ; which  is  in  the 
proportion  of  il.  15  j.  2 d.  ll.  u.  and  15s.  10  d.  of  the 
prefent  money. 

The  able  author  quoted  above,  confiders  thefe  as  the  laws 
to  which  the  agriculture  of  this  country  owes  its  origin  ; and 
that  notwithftanding  their  objects  have  frequently  been 
defeated  by  others,  they  are  the  bafis  or  foundation  which 
Hill  remains  ; and  on  which  a great  fabric,  now  out  of  re- 
pair, has  been  ereCted  ; but  which,  by  “ moderate  attention, 
may  long  continue  to  be  the  chief  ornament  and  fupport” 
of  the  kingdom . It  was  on  thefe  laws,  he  adds,  that  the  agri- 
culture of  the  country  relied  for  nearly  a century;  though  the 
want  of  their  being  duly  executed,  rendered  them  in  a con- 
fiderable  degree  nugatory.  For  as  the  prohibition  of  the 
importation  of  foreign  grain,  was  never  fufficiently  re- 
garded ; the  occupiers  of  land  had  Hill  to  contend  with  the 
competition  of  grain  from  abroad  as  well  as  other  opprelfions 
and  grievances  at  home  ; as  is  fully  Ihewn  by  an  aft  made 
in  the  year  1552  againft  regrators,  foreftallers,  and  ingrof- 
fers, the  5 and  6 of  Edw.  VI.  c.  14  ; “ by  which  the  crime  of 
foreftalling  is  extended  ta  perfons  buying  victuals  coming  in 
{hips  from  beyond  the  feas,  to  be  fold  in  any  market  or  fair, 
city,  port,  haven,  ereek,  or  road,  as  if  no  laws  had  iubfifted  by 
which  fuch  importation  had  been  prohibited.”  And  after  ob- 
ferving  that  although  the  “ reprelfion  of  the  practices  of  fore- 
ftalling and  regrating  might  have  been  neceffary,”  itisnoteafy 
to  difeover  any  caufe  “ for  the  enactment  of  ingroffiug”  at  a 
period  fo  late  as  this  when  commerce  had  made  fuch  conftder- 
able  advances : and  further  that,  “ by  the  fame  law,  no 
3 perfon 
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pevf  n at  home  could  tranfport  corn  from  one  port  to  an- 
other without  a licence  5 neither  could  they  purchafe  corn 
to  be  laid  up  in  their  granaries  for  home  fale,  until  the 
quarter  of  wheat  was  at,  or  under,  6s.  S.d.  (equal  to  1 6s.  6d. 
of  prefent  money):  malt  and  barley  at  3^.4^.  (8s.  3d  ) ; 
oats  at  2 s.  (qj.  iif d.) peafe  and  beans  at  q.f.  (gs.  nd.): 
and  rye  at  $s.  ( 12 s.  $d.)  per  quarter.” 

By  thefe  means  it  is  contended  that  the  former  fyftem  of 
corn  laws  was  wholly  fubverted,  for  that,  “ although  thefe 
were  the  prices  to  which  exportation  was  limited  by  the  aft 
of  Edward  IV.  in  146,3,  the  value  of  money  was  materially 
changed  ; for,  at  the  former  period,  there  were  only  37 s. 
6d.  in  the  pound  of  filver,  and  now  there  were  60s.  and  at 
the  former  period,  money  bore  a very  high  and  Unlimited 
intereft,  and  now',  it  yielded  only  about  1 2 per  cent. per  annum  ; 
lo  that  6j.  8 d.  for  a quarter  of  wheat,  in  146,3,  was  equal 
to  1 /.  ijs.  id.  and  in  the  year  1 552,  it  was  only  equal  to 
16s.  6d.”  as  has  been  noticed  above.  And  further  that  the 
prohibition  to  the  purchafing  of  grain  for  ftoring  up  or  con- 
veying coaft-ways,  till  the  price  fnould  link  beneath  the  ex- 
pence of  railing  it,  nnift  have  neceffarily  put  a total  ilop  to 
all  dealings  in  grain  and  of  courfe  ruin  the  farmers  ; all  of 
which  was  done  at  a period  when  the  price  of  corn  had  been 
invariably  at  a low  ftate.  It  is  fuppofed  not  to  have  oc- 
curred to  the  legiflature  at  this  period,  that  by  keeping  the 
grain  at  home  in  feafons  of  great  plenty  the  price  mull  be 
inhanced,  as  the  fanners  would  not  be  capable  of  continuing 
their  trade  of  raifitig  grain  under  fuch  difadvantageous  cir- 
tumftances  ; of  courfe,  that  as  foon  as  the  flock  on  hand 
was  confumed,  fcarcity  if  not  famine  muft  be  the  con- 
fequence  ; nor  that  by  permitting  an  exportation  of  the  ex- 
crefcent  Hock,  plenty  would  be  enfured,  by  preferving  an 
open  market  to  the  farmers,  and  in  that  way  enabling  them  to 
carry  on  their  bufinefs,  and  raife  more  grain  than  was  in 
general  necelfary  for  the  home  confumption  : nor  was  the 
benefit  that  would  arife  to  the  nation,  from  the  increafed 
number  of  perfons  who  might  be  engaged  in  raifing  and  ex- 
porting the  quantity  of  corn  that  could  be  fpared,  or  the 
i'ums  of  money  which  would  be  brought  into  the  country  as 
the  price  of  it,  in  the  leaft  attended  to. 

It  feemed  to  have  proceeded  on  the  idea  that  the  only 
mode  of  preferving  plenty,  was  that  of  keeping  the  whole 
of  the  corn  and  ocher  provilions  at  home,  and  importing  as 
much  as  pofiible  from  abroad,  which  appears  from  experi- 
ence to  be  far  from  having  any  foundation  in  truth. 

However,  the  fame  fyftem  was  farther  enforced  and 
followed  out  by  the  enacting  of  another  law  this  year  1554, 
I 5c  2 Phil.  & Mary,  c.  5.  under  the  fuppofition  of  injury 
from  the  exportation  of  corn  and  other  viftuals  ; by  which 
it  was  provided  that  £‘  no  manner  of  perfon  or  perfons  fhould 
export  any  wheat,  rye,  barley,  or  other  fort  of  grain,  grow- 
ing within  England  ; or  any  malt  made  within  the  fame ; or 
any  butter,  cheefe,  herring,  or  wood,  without  having  licence 
fo  to  do,  under  fevere  penalties ; except  when  the  common 
price  of  corn,  within  England,  fhould  not  exceed  for  wheat 
6s.  Sd.  (equal  to  16 s.  6d.  of  prefent  money)  : rye  qj  ( gs . 
lid.)  and  barley  3 s.  ( 7 s.  $d.)  per  quarter. 

Such  was  the  policy  of  Edward  IV.  as  well  as  of  Philip 
and  Mary,  notwithft anding  the  price  of  wheat  this  and  feveral 
years  before,  had  been  only  8^.  the  quarter  (equal  to  19 s. 
to d.  of  prefent  money);  and  the  export  piices  below  the 
medium  ones  in  times  of  ordinary  plenty  ; and  in  Scotland 
it  was  foon  afterwards  follosved  bylaws  exprefsly  prohibitory 
under  very  fevere  penalties  of  the  exportation  of  all  forts  of 
viftuals,  tallow,  and  flefh.  Mary  par.  6.  c.  40.  Jas.  par.  11. 

C-SS-  . . p r 

After  the  enafting  of  this  law,  from  the  feafons  being 
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favourable  and  the  importation  of  foreign  grain  being  con- 
tinued, though  the  price  of  wheat  remained  about  8j.  the 
quarter  ; the  farmers  became  ruined,  and  the  bufinefs  of 
cultivation  much  relinquifhed  ; which  ftrongly  marks  the 
abfurdity  of  directing  perfons  to  labour  in  occupations  in 
which  they  cannot  procure  a reafonable  fubfiftence.  The  ex- 
cellent laws  of  Henry  VI.  and  Edvv.  IV.  had  continued  with- 
out repeal  throughout  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and  VIII. 
without,  however,  being  countenanced  or  having  any  execu- 
tion, yet  thefe  lovereigns,  as  well  as  Edw.  VI.  and  Philip 
and  Mary,  made  repeated  laws  to  enforce  the  people  to 
cultivate  arid  fow  their  grounds,  4 Hen.  Vll.  c.  19.  7 Hen. 
VIII.  c.  1.  27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  22  ; 5 and  6 Edw.  VI.  c.  15. 
2 and  3 Phi!,  and  Mary  c.  2.  thofe  of  the  latter  being  parti- 
cularly prejudicial  in  reprefilng  the  fpirit  of  hufbandry. 

Thefe  inconfiftencies  did  not  however  efcape  the  attention 
of  Elizabeth,  as  almoft  immediately  upon  her  acceffion  fhe 
not  only  renewed  the  laws  which  formerly  exifted  for  rebuild- 
ing farm  houfes,  and  tilling  the  land  formerly  in  cultivation 
with  greater  vigour,  Eliz.  c.  2.  but  by  another  law  5 Eiiz. 
c.  3.  § 26.  permitted  farmers  to  export  their  corn  as  merchan- 
dize, when  the  price  was  not  high  at  home,  as  when  wheat 
did  not  exceed  10 s.  the  quarter,  equal  to  1/.  8j.  of  prefent 
money,  rye,  peas  or  beans,  8j.  (i6j-.  7 d.)  barley  and  malt 
6s.  8 d.  (13J.  lod.)  And  as  in  the  former  of  thefe  laws, 
the  penalties  had  been  given  to  the  king,  they  were  now- 
given  to  the  next  heir,  See.  of  the  perfon  ofFending.  By  this 
means  a confiderable  extenfion  of  the  exportation  prices  took 
place,  which  is  remarked  by  the  belt  writers  of  that  period 
to  have  had  a direft  and  immediate  efleft  in  the  increafe  of 
tillage  and  the  reduftion  of  importation,  though  it  had  been 
obferved  by  one  of  them  that  for  feveral  years  preceding  that 
time,  “ the  importation  of  grain  had  exceeded  forty-five 
millions  of  livres.”  Thefe  are  probably  the  firft  traces  of  the 
navigation  laws. 

Not  long  after  this,  in  1570,  a ftill  more  vigorous  effort 
was  made  to  reftore  the  agriculture  of  the  country,  in  a law 
enafted  for  the  better  increafe  of  tillage,  See.  13  Eliz.  c.  13. 
by  which  exportation  was  permitted,  without  limitation  of 
prices,  from  fuch  ports  and  creeks,  in  which  a cuftomer  or 
colleftor  of  the  fubfidy  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  had  been 
placed,  to  any  part  beyond  the  feasin  amity  with  England, 
,*  hen  not  reftrained  by  proclamation,  provided  fuch  exporta- 
tions were  made  in  {hips  belonging  to  Englifh  born  fubjefts 
refiding  within  the  dominions  ; at  fuch  times  as  the  feveral 
prices  of  grain  fhould  be  fo  reafonabie  and  moderate,  when 
fuch  exportations  were  intended,  as  that  no  prohibition 
fhould  be  made  bv  the  queen’s  proclamation,  or  by  the 
prefidents  of  the  North,  or  of  Wales,  within  their  feveral 
jurifdiftions  ; or  of  the  juftices  of  affize  at  their  fefiions,  in 
other  fhires  out  of  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  faid  two  prefidents 
and  councils ; or  by  the  major  part  of  the  juftices  of  peace 
of  the  county  at  their  quarter  fefiions.  Thus,  thefe  differ- 
ent magiftrates  were  to  annually  confer  and  deliberate  with 
the  inhabitants  of  the  county  concerning  the  prices  of  the 
different  forts  of  corn  within  their  jurifdiftions,  in  regard  to 
its  cheapnefs  or  dearnefs,  and  by  their  diferetion  decide 
whether  it  would  be  meet,  at  any  time,  to  prevent  any  grain 
from  being  carried  out  of  the  realm,  by  any  port  within  their 
jurifdiftions  or  limits,  and  by  a writing  under  their  hands 
and  feals,  make  a determination,  either  for  permifiion  or 
prohibition,  and  caufe  the  fame  to  be  publifhed  by  the 
fheriffs  of  the  feveral  counties;  which  was  to  continue  in 
force  until  the  fame  fhould  be  altered,  by  the  faid  pre- 
fidents and  councils,  or  other  powers  refpeftively,  except 
the  fame  fhould,  in  the  mean  time,  be  countermanded  by  the 
queen,  her  heirs  or  fucctffors ; or  by  fome  order  of  the 
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juftices  of  peace,  in  the  counties  fixated  out  of  the  jurifdic* 
tion  of  the  faid  two  councils,  in  their  quarter  fefiions  to  be 
li olden  in  the  mean  time,  or  the  greeted  part  of  them  , fhould 
find  the  determination  of  the  indices  of  affize  to  be  hurtful 
to  the  country,  in  confequence  of  the  dearth,  or  a great 
hindrance  to  tillage,  in  confequence  of  the  great  cheapnefs  ; 
which  determination  was  in  like  manner  to  be  publifhed,  and 
continue  in  force  until  a new  regulation  fhouid  be  made  ; 
except  the  fame  fhould  in  the  mean  time  be  altered  by  the 
queen,  her  heirs  or  fucceffors  : provided  always,  that  iheie 
prefidents  tx c.  fhould  not  publifh  their  determinations,  until 
the  fame  was  fird  notified  to,  and  approved  by,  the  queen, 
or  her  privy  council ; and  that  the  cudom  or  poundage  be 
paid  upon  exportation  : provided  likevvife,  that  the  queen, 
her  heirs  and  fucceffors,  might  at  all  times  by  proclamation, 
prohibit  exportation,  either  generally  from  ail  the  ports  of 
the  realm,  or  particular  ports  only. 

Mr.  Dirom  iuppofes  the  corn  trade,  in  this  cafe,  to  have 
been  confidered  in  a fcientific  manner;  and  that  if  the  plan 
marked  out  had  been  properly  aigehed  arid  modified,  as  well 
as  the  duties  upon  exportation  removed,  there  could  have 
been  no  doubt  of  the  aft  producing  the  mod  beneficial  cori- 
fequences  to  the  kingdom  ; but  the  judges,  to  whom  this 
important  bufinefs  was  intruded,  had  no  certain  rule  by 
which  to  direft  their  proceedings,  not  being  permitted  to 
determine,  by  the  price  of  grain  at  the  time  of  their  annual 
inquiry,  the  only  certain  index  of  plenty  or  deficiency,  but 
fimpiy  upon  a conference  with  the  people  of  the  country,  to 
decide  whether  it  would  be  hurtful  to  the  kingdom,  from  the 
dearth,  or  a great  hindrance  to  tillage,  from  the  too  great 
cheapnefs,  to  admit  the  exportation  of  corn,  than  which,  he 
thinks,  nothing  could  be  more  vague  and  uncertain.  But 
further  that,  “ whatever  confideration  might  have  been 
given  to  the  framing  of  this  aft,  the  laying  a duty  of  twenty 
per  cent,  ad  valorem  upon  grain  to  be  exported  by  licence,  and 
ten  per  cent,  upon  grain  to  be  exported  by  the  ftatute,  was 
equal  to  prohibition,  and  gave  full  fcope  to  the  importation 
oL  foreign  grain,  which  was  dill  (he  fays)  received  without 
the  payment  of  any  duty.” 

However,  “ in  Scotland,  the  prohibition  to  export  grain 
to  foreign  parts  was  continued  under  fevere  penalties as 
by  Jas.  6.  par.  n.  c.  35, 

Judging  concerning  the  effefts  of  the  preceding  law  of 
England,  from  the  prices  of  grain  immediately  fubfeauent 
to  it ; they  do  not  feem  to  have  been  favourable,  as  the 
price  of  the  quarter  of  wheat  in  1574  was  2/.  16s.  equal  to 
5/.  15 r.  8 d.  of  prefect  money  ; and  in  1587  not  lower  than 
3/.  4r.  equal  to  61.  12  s.  8 d. 

In  1 593’  corn  laws  feem  to  have  again  undergone  a 
fort  cf  revifion,  though  the  reafou  is  not  by  any  means  ex- 
plained ; but  they  are  taken  notice  of  in  an  aft,  the  35  Eliz. 
c.  7.  made  for  th>e  adjuding  of  other  afts,  and  which  is  en- 
titled, “ An  Aft  for  reviling,  continuance,  explanation,  and 
perfefting  of  divers  Statutes  by  which  it  would  feem, 
that  the  abfurd  and  irnprafticable  fcheme  of  forcing  the 
people  to  labour  or  cultivate  their  land,  whether  they  could 
live  by  fiich  means  or  not,  had  been  given  up  ; as  the  aft 
palled  in  the  5th  of  the  prefect  reign  was  now  repealed, and  the 
plan  laid  down  by  that  of  the  13th  appears  likevvife,  from 
other  circumdances,  to  have  been  relinquilhed,  though  the 
aft  itfelf  is  neither  mentioned  nor  repealed,  as  the  refolutions 
of  the  legifiature  are  found  to  be  changed  by  the  2.3d  feftion 
<ot  the  prefent  aft:  by  which  exportation  was  permitted, 
when  wheat  was  at  20 s.  the  quarter  (equal  to  2/.  is.  4 d.  of 
p.refenl  money);  rye,  peafe,  and  beans,  at  13 s.  4 d.  ( 1 /. 
7*.  8 'd.)\  and  barley  and  malt  at  12/.  (1  /.  4*.  \od.) ; which 
are  exactly  double  the  prices  at  which  exportation  was  per- 
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mitted  by  the  former  law  of  the  5th.  However,  at  the 
fame  time,  the  duties  payable  upon  corn,  exported  by  force 
of  the  datute,  were  doubled  ; which,  together  with  an  un- 
limited importation,  without  the  payment  of  any  duty  what- 
ever, amounted  to  a prohibition,  and  confequently  rendered 
the  aft  nugatory,  keeping  the  price  of  grain  at  an  extrava- 
gant height  ; as,  in  1594,  the  quarter  of  wheat  fold  at  2/. 
l6s.,  equal  to  5/.  15^.  8 d.  ; in  1395,  at  'll.  13^.  4 d.,  equal 
to  5/.  1 oj-.  2d.  ; in  1596,  at  4/.,  equal  to  S/.  $s.  4 d. ; and 
in  1.597,  at  4/.  12 s . , equal  to  9/.  tor.  of  prefent  money. 

The  laws  concerning  grain  continued,  however,  in  this 
fituation  till  1604,  when,  on  the  accefiion  of  James  I.  to  the 
crown,  various  ftatutes  were  revifed  ; fome  continued,  and 
others  repealed,  without  any  fpecific  reafon  being  given  ; 
and  one  was  enafted  in  refpeft  to  grain,  the  2 Ja.  I.  c.  25. 
§ 2 6,  27.  by  which  the  exportation  prices  were  confiderabiy 
increafed  ; namely,  when  the  quarter  of  wheat  was.at  26s. 
S d.  (equal  to  2 /.  13^.  4 cl.  of  prefent  money);  the  quarter 
of  rye,  peafe,  and  beans,  15J.  (1/.  ioj’.);  the  quarter  of 
barley  and  malt,  14J  (1/.  Sj.)  ; provided  the  grain  was 
carried  abroad  in  fifips  belonging  to  Englifli  born  fubjefts ; 
referving  to  the  king,  his  heirs,  and  fucceffors,  the  power 
to  redrairi,  by  proclamation,  the  exportation  from  the  realm 
in  general,  or  from  particular  places.  But  from  exportation 
being  dill,  under  this  aft,  encumbered  with  duties,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  complete  operation  of  it  mud  have  been  greatly 
retarded  or  prevented. 

And  in  another  revifing  aft  of  the  fame  reign,  21  Ja.  I. 
c.  28.  § 3,  4.  in  the  feftions  relating  to  grain,  the  exporta- 
tion prices  were  dill  farther  extended,  under  limilar  terms 
with  the  former  aft  ; namely,  the  quarter  of  wheat  at  32j\, 
the  quarter  of  rye  at  20 s.,  the  quarter  cf  peafe  and  beans  at 
i6s.,  and  the  quarter  of  barley  and  malt  at  i6.r.,  of  current 
Englifh  money.  T his  extent  of  32s.  for  wheat  was  equal 
to  3/.  4^.  of  prefent  money  ; 20  s.  for  rye,  to  2/.  ; and  i6j. 
for  barley  and  malt,  peafe  and  beans,  to  il.  12 s.  : which 
different  films  are  nearly  double  the  medium  prices  of  the 
prefent  time,  confequently  very  great,  having  obvioufly  the 
extenfion  of  revenue  in  view.  Befides  this,  the  penalties  for 
ingroffing  were  obviated  by  this  aft,  while  the  prices  of  grain 
did  not  exceed  thofe  dated  in  it,  which  was  become  effen- 
tially  neceffary,  in  order  to  reltore  the  internal  as  well  as 
external  trade  in  corn,  which  they  had  nearly  put  a itop 
to. 

But  the  dutiesupon  exportation  having  dill  been  kept  upi 
the  proper,  effefts  of  the  law  could  not  be  produced. 

In  1627,  not  long  after  the  accefiion  of  Charles  I.,  it 
was  again  renewed  in  exaftly  the  fame  terms,  3 Cha,  I.  c.  5. 
§ 24,  25.  It  is,  however,  remarked  by  Mr.  Dirom,  that 
“ although  the  export  prices  were  literally  the  fame,  they 
were  very  different  in  faft ; for,  in  the  year  1624,  the 
yearly  intered  of  money  having  been  reduced  from  to  to  8 
percent .,  32  s.  for  a quarter  of  wheat,  which,  in  1623,  was 
equal  to  2/.  4^.,  was,  in  1627,  equal  to  only  2/.  iix.  2d. 
of  prefent  money  and  fo  in  proportion,  in  refpeft  to  the 
prices  of  other  grain.  It  is  conceived  that  the  long  interval 
of  parliament,  after  the  feffion  in  which  this  aft  paffed,  and 
the  confufion  which  quickly  fucceeded  the  meeting  of  the 
following  parliament,  m 1640,  were  probably  the  caufes  of 
no  farther  attention  having  been  had  to  the  bufinefs  during 
the  remainder  of  the  reign. 

Though,  from  the  unfortunate  circumdance  of  connefting 
the  corn  laws  with  the  revenue,  the  excellent  inditutions  of 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  thofe  of  her  two  immediate  fuc- 
ceffors, had  in  a great  degree  been  frudrated,  agriculture 
had,  in  other  refpefts,  been  treated  by  the  laws  as  an  objeft 
of  much  importance  ; not  merely  in  the  view  of  the  numbers 
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employed  in  it,  or  the  intrtnfic  value  of  the  produce  which 
it  afforded,  but  likewife  in  conference  of  the  fupport  which 
would  be  given  to  the  navy,  from  the  export  trade,  arihng 
from  it.  On  the  reft  oration  of  Charles  II.,  however,  it  was 
inconfiderately  abandoned,  being  treated  merely  as  an  objeft 
of  revenue.  i 

In  the  year  1660,  without  the  leaf!  reafon  being  ftated 
for  any  alteration  in  the  corn  laws,  in  a ft  ft  ion  of  the  aft  of 
tonnage  and  poundage,  12  Cha.  II.  c.  4.  § 1 1,  corn  is  con- 
fidered  in  the  fame  lift  or  roll  with  other  articles,  on  which 
duties  are  made  payable.  The  exportation  prices  of  grain 
were  ftill  more  extended  ; but  the  duties  wereraifed  fo  high, 
as  to  be  equal  to  a prohibition.  Importation  was  alfo  per- 
mitted; but  the  duties  here  likewife  operated  as  a prohibi- 
tion. The  prices  fet  for  the  exportation  of  wheat  being 
qoj'.,  equal  to  zl.  Sr.  of  prefent  money;  24 s.  for  the 
quarter  of  rye,  peafe,  and  beans,  equal  to  1 /.  8r.  iod.  ; 
20 s.  for  the  quarter  of  barley  and  malt,  equal  to  il. 
qj.  ; and  i6.r.  for  the  quarter  of  oats,  equal  to  19X. 
2 d:  And  further  by  this  aft,  the  duties  payable  on  export- 

ation were  20 s.  for  the  qitarter  of  wheat,  equal  to  1 /.  41. ; 

1 or.  for  the  quarter  of  rye,  peafe,  beans,  barley,  malt,  aud 
buck  wheat,  equal  to  I2r. ; and  6s.  8 d.  for  the  quarter  of 
oats,  equal  to  fir.  And  by  the  fame  aft,  the  rates  inward, 
or  duties  on  importation,  were  thus  regulated  : for  the 
quarter  of  wheat,  when  the  price,  at  the  place  of  importa- 
tion, did  not  exceed  44r.,  equal  to  zl.  12 r.  iod.,  the  fum 
of  2/.,  equal  to  zl.  8r. ; and  when  it  exceeded  that  price, 
6s.  Sr/.,  equal  to  8r.  of  prefent  money.  For  the  quarter  of 
rye,  when  not  exceeding  in  price  as  above,  36s.,  equal  to 
2/.  3s.  id.,  the  fum  of  1 /.  6s.  St/.,  equal  to  i /.  I2r.  ; and 
when  it  exceeded  that  price,  3s.,  equal  to  6s.  of  prefent 
money.  For  the  quarter  of  peafe,  beans,  barley,  and  malt, 
not  exceeding  in  price  as  above,  1 /.  6s.  8 d.,  equal  to  1 /. 
I2r.,  the  fum  of  1 l.  6s.  8 d.,  equal  to  il.  12 s.  ; and  when 
it  exceeded  that  price,  3s.,  equal  to  6s.  of  prelmt  money. 
Confequently,  Mr.  Dirom  obfervts,  that  until  the  price  of 
wheat  per  quarter  was  higher  than  2 1.  I2.r.  iod.  of  prefent 
money,  and  that  of  other  grain  in  proportion,  from  the  im- 
portation high  duties  afting  as  a prohibition,  and  exporta- 
tion being  in  faft  prohibited,  prices  would  quickly  rife,  and 
bring  the  country  to  import  at  the  low  duties  ; a circum- 
ftance  which,  he  fays,  accordingly  happened  : (t  for,  in 
1660,  the  quarter  of  wheat  fold  at  2 /.  1 6s.  6d.,  equal 
to  3I.  7 s.  gd.  of  prefent  money  “ in  1661,  it  role  to 
3/.  ioj.,  equal  to  4/.  4j.  ; arid  in  1662,  to  3I.  14 s.,  equal 
to  4/.  8j.  10  d.  of  prefent  money.”  He  adds,  that  thefe  laws, 
in  addition  to  their  having  railed  the  price  of  grain  to  an 
< “ extravagant  height,  had  ruined  many  of  the  farmers 
and  that  agriculture  declined,  a great  part  of  the  lands  lying 
without  tillage  or  cultivation. 

In  confequence  of  this,  the  corn  laws  were  again  taken 
into  confideration  in  1663,  the  preamble  to  the  aft  concern- 
ing which,  15  Cha.  II.  c.  7.  § 1,  2,  3,  4,  fufficiently  fhews 
the  deplorable  ftate  into  which  hulbandry  had  fallen  ; and  it 
would  feem  that  the  legiflature  was  now  feriouff  v anxious  to 
afford  it  encouragement.  By  this  law,  the  exportation 
prices  were  extended  beyond  their  former  limits  : that  of  the 
quarter  of  wheat  being  fixed  at  48^.,  equal  to  2/.  17s.  7 d. 
of  prefent  money  ; the  quarter  of  buck  wheat,  bailey,  or 
malt,  28 s.,  equal  to  il.  13s.  7 d. ; the  quarter  of  oats.  ijr. 
4 d.,  equal  to  i6j.  ; the  quarter  of  rye,  peafe,  and  beans, 
32J equal  to  ll.  i8r.  3d.  current  Englifh  money  : but  the 
exported  grain  being  ftill  fullered  to  continue  loaded  with 
nearly  50  per  cent,  of  duties,  it  operated  as  a prohibi- 
tion. 
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While,  on  the  contrary,  the  high  duties  on  importation 
were  removed,  and  when  the  prices  of  grain  did  not  exceed 
the  fame  rates  limited  for  exportation,  or  when  grain  was  at 
• the  lowed:  price,  importation  was  allowed,  on  the  payment 
of  about  9 per  cent,  of  duties  ad  valorem,  which  were  much 
lower  than  the  low  duties  fixed  by  the  aft  of  tonnage  and 
poundage.  Thefe  duties  were,  for  every  quarter  of  wheat, 
$s.  4 d.,  equal  to  6j\  3 d.  of  prefent  money:  for  every  quar- 
ter of  rye,  4^.,  equal  *-o  4^.  10 d ; for  every  quarter  of 
barley  or  malt,  2s.  S d.,  equal  to  3 .r.  2d.  ; fhr  every  quarter 
of  buck  wheat,  2s.,  equal  to  2s.  3d.  ; for  every  quarter  of 
oats,  ir.  4 d.,  equal  to  u.  6d.  ; and  for  every  quarter  of 
peafe  and  beans,  41-.,  equal  to  4^.  iod. 

By  the  introduction  of  the  monofyllable  not,  in  the  claufe 
of  the  aft  which  relates  to  importation,  it  is  obferved,  the 
meaning  of  the  whole  was  perverted  ; as  it  never  could  have 
been  the  dtfign  of  the  framers  of  the  aft  to  alow  importation 
at  low  duties,  till  grain  had  rifen  above  the  prices  fixed  for 
exportation  ; as,  until  that  rife,  the  prohibition  to  ingrofs  was 
taken  off,  and  ffmilar  reafons  influenced  both  cafes. 

This  is  rendered  lliil  more  probable  by  a law  of  Scotland, 
Cha.  II.  par.  1.  feff.  3.  c.  12.  14.  of  the  fame  year;  in 
which  the  powers  of  exportation  were  extended,  refeivingto 
the  king  and  privy  council  to  reftrain  or  prohibit  it  as  they 
fhould.,  judge  neceffary;  while  a duty  of  about  40  per  cent, 
ad  valorem  was  laid  upon  grain  imported,  when  the  prices 
did  not  exceed  thofe  of  exportation,  namely,  for  ilk  boll  of 
wheat,  under  12/.,  equal  to  \l.  4^.  of  prefent  money  ; bear 
and  barley,  under  8/.,  equal  to  16s.  the  boll  ; and  oats  and 
peafe,  under  8 merks,  equal  to  tor.  8 d.  the  boll ; with, 
power  to  the  king  and  council  to  remit  the  duties,  if  the 
prices  fhould  rife. 

In  this  cafe  Mr.  Dirom  contends,  that  “ the  Scotch 
parliament  clearly  took  the  lead  in  the  liberal  and  wife  exer- 
cife  of  their  powers,  for  the  encouraging  of  agriculture,  and 
thereby  procuring  plenty  and  cheapnefsof  proviflons.”  He 
adds,  that  “ they  permitted  the  exportation  of  all  forts  of 
grain,  when  the  prices  at  home  were  moderate,  upon  pay- 
ment of  a fmall  duty  ; and  as  long  as  the  prices  remained  m 
that  lituation,  the  duties  payable  upon  importation  were 
equal  to  a prohibition  : and  they  gave  unlimited  powers  to 
export  cattle,  and  barrelled  flefhes  of  all  kinds,  without  the 
payment  of  any  duties  : while,  in  England,  importation  was 
permitted,  when  the  price  of  corn  at  home  was  at  the  cheapelt 
rate,  upon  payment  of  a low  duty  ; and  the  duties  upon  ex- 
portation, when  the  price  of  corn  was  in  the  fame  fituation, 
amounted  to  a prohibition.” 

And  in  1669,  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  from  recon- 
fideringthe  fubjeft,  and  finding  that  the  exportation  of  corn 
had  been  impeded  by  the  duty  payable  upon  the  fame,  now 
removed  all  duties,  except  a merk  the  c'halder,  equal  to 
1 s.  4 d.  of  prefent  m'oney,  payable  upon  corn  exported,  when 
the  prices  at  home  did  not  exceed  thofe  ftated  in  the  aft 
of  1 663.  Cha.  II.  par.  2.  feff.  1.  c.  14.  And  in  order  to 
prevent  any  debates  that  might  arife  concerning  the  refpeft- 
ive  prices  of  viftual,  when  the  fame  were  under  or  above  the 
rates  expreffed  ip  the  faid  aft,  they  recommended  to,  and 
authorized,  the  lords  of  the  privy  council  to  determine  the 
fame  ; declaring  that  it  fhould  be  lawful  for  his  ir.ajefty’s 
fubjefts  to  expert  corns  of  all  forts,  unlefs  prohibited  and 
difeharged  from  doing  the  fame,  by  a proclamation  or  public 
intimation  from  the  faid  lords  of  council. 

In  1670,  a revifion  of  the  corn  law's  again  took  place, 
probably  in  confequence,  as  Mr.  Dirom  fuggefts,  of  the 
continual  drain  upon  England  for  the  payment  of  the  price 
of  the  large  quantities  of  grain  imported  ; and  by  a law  now 
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paffed,  entitled,  “ An  Aft  for  Improvement  of  Tillage, 
and  the  Breed  of  Cattle,  for  the  common  Good  and  Welfare 
of  the  Kingdom/’  it  was  enafted  as  lawful  for  every  perfon, 
native  or  foreigner,  to  tranfport,  at  any  time,  as  merchan- 
dize, ail  forts  of  corn,  although  the  prices  exceeded  the  rates 
in  the  aft  of  the  15th  of  the  prefent  reign  ; paying  for  the 
fame  the  rates  exprelfed  in  the  aft  of  tonnage  and  poundage. 
And  that  in  cafes  where  the  prices  of  grain,  at  the  places  of 
importation,  fhould  not  exceed  the  rates,  as  follows ; there 
fhould  be  paid  for  cuftom  thefe  rates,  namely,  for  every 
quarter  of  wheat,  when  the  fame  fhould  not  exceed  53 ,f- 
4 d,,  equal  to  3/.  4/.  of  prefent  money,  the  fum  of  16s., 
equal  to  19s.  id.-,  when  the  fame  fhould  exceed  5,3  s.  \d., 
and  not  exceed  4/.,  equal  to  4 /•  16s.,  there  fhould  be  paid 
8s.,  equal  to  gs.  yd.-,  for  every  quarter  of  rye,  when  the 
fame  did  not  exceed  40^.,  equal  to  2/.  Sj-.,  the  fum  of  16s., 
equal  to  19s.  2d.;  for  every  quarter  of  barley,  malt,  or 
buck  wheat,  when  the  fame  did  not  exceed  ,32/.,  equal  to 
ll.  Sr.  3d.,  the  fum  of  1 6s.,  equal  to  19J.  id.  ; for  every 
quarter  of  oats,  when  the  fame  did  not  exceed  i6j.,  equal 
to  19^.  id.,  the  fum  of  $s.  4 d.,  equal  to  6s.  3d. ; and  for 
every  quarter  of  peafe  and  beans,  when  the  fame  did  not  ex- 
ceed 40^.,  equal  to  2/.  8^.,  the  fum  of  i6.r.,  equal  to  19^. 
id.  And  that  when  the  prices  of  corn  fhould  exceed  the 
aforefaid  rates,  there  fhould  be  paid  the  former  cuftom  and 
poundage  : imagined  to  have  been  intended  to  be,  by  the 
ad  of  1663,  5-r.  4 d.,  equal  to  6s.  3d.,  for  wheat;  ^.r., 
equal  to  4J.  10 d.,  for  rye,  peafe,  and  beans  ; is.  8 d.,  equal 
to  3^.  id.,  for  barley  and  malt ; and  is.  4 d.,  equal  to  t s. 
6d.,  for  oats.  22  Charles  II.  c.  13.  § 1,  2. 

The  above  mentioned  writer  fuppofes  that  this  law  was 
without  doubt  defigned  to  promote  the  exportation  of  Eng- 
lifh  corn,  and  to  reftrain,  if  not  prohibit,  the  importation  of 
grain  from  abroad  ; but  that  the  former  was  completely  pre- 
vented, from  the  high  duties  continued  upon  it ; and  that 
the  latter  was  rendered  nugatory,  in  confequence  of  no  rule 
being  laid  down  for  afcertaining  the  price  of  grain,  at  the  time 
or  place  of  importation  : of  courfe  the  trade  continued  to  be 
carried  on,  on  the  payment  of  the  low  duties;  agriculture 
languifhed  ; the  dealers  finding  their  account  in  feeding  the 
populace  with  foreign  grain,  the  prices  of  courfe  keeping 
high  : the  average  price  of  the  quarter  of  wheat,  for  the  ten 
years  preceding  this  period,  having  been  ll.  8^.  iod.,  equal 
to  ll.  18s1.  8^.  of  prefent  money.  It  is  fuggefted  that  by 
thefe  laws  the  poorer  fort  of  farmers  became  ruined,  and  the 
richer  were  weakened,  being  neceffitated  to  turn  their  at- 
tention from  corn  to  live  ftock,  or  any  other  objects  by 
which  they  could  fupport  their  families : the  price  of  corn 
confequently  rofe  on  the  manufacturer  and  labourer ; and 
the  importer  of  foreign  grain  became  an  important 


man,  upon  the  ruins  of  the  landholders,  farmers,  and 
others. 

Notwithftanding  this,  the  reft  of  this  thoughtlefs  and  in- 
attentive reign  paffed  away  without  any  alteration  being 
made,  though  it  continued  for  a period  of  fifteen  years  af- 
terwards. Grain,  of  courfe,  kept  high  in  price  : the  ave- 
rage of  the  quarter  of  wheat,  for  the  twenty  years,  from 
1660  to  1680,  having  been  ll.  9 s.  9 d.,  equal  to  ll.  19*. 
9 d.  of  the  prefent  money. 

In  16S5,  on  the  acceffion  of  James  II.,  the  evafion  of  the 
duties  payable  on  imported  corn,  and  the  diilrefs  caufed  by 
the  vaft  importation  of  grain  from  abroad,  were  brought  un- 
der the  coniideration  of  the  legiflaturc  ; and  another  aft  for 
the  improvement  of  tillage  paffed,  1 Ja.  II.  c.  19,  by  which 
the  detect  of  the  above  law  was  endeavoured  to  be  obviated  ; 
it  being  there  referred  to  the  juftices  of  the  peace,  in  the  fe- 
veral  counties  of  England,  where  foreign  grain  might  be 
imported,  at  their  quarter  feffions,  after  Michaelmas  and 
Eafter,  on  the  oaths  of  two  or  more  fubftantia!  perfons, 
neither  being  merchants  nor  faftors  for  the  importation  of 
corn,  nor  anywife  concerned  or  interefted  in  the  corn  to  be 
imported,  and  each  having  a free  eftate  of  20/.  per  annum, 
or  a leafehold  of  50/.  per  annum,  to  determine  the  prices  of 
the  feveral  kinds  of  grain,  which  they  were  to  certify  to  the 
principal  officer  of  the  cuftoms  in  the  feveral  counties,  for 
his  rule  and  regulation. 

The  importation  of  viftual  from  Ireland  had  been  prohi- 
bited in  Scotland,  under  very  fevere  penalties,  Char.  II. 
par.  2.  feff.  3.  c.  3,  only  referving  to  the  lords  of  the  privy 
council  power  to  admit  of  it,  for  fuch  times  as  they  fhould 
think  proper,  when  the  price  within  the  kingdom  fhould  be 
at  or  above  8/.  Scots,  equal  to  1 6s.  of  prefent  money,  for 
bear  and  meal;  and  10/.,  equal  to  20  s.,  for  wheat  per  boll. 
But  in  this  year,  1686,  by  the  aft  of  Ja.  VII.  par.  1.  feff.  3. 
c.  14,  a total  prohibition  was  enforced  ; all  viftual  which 
fhouid  then  be  imported,  being  direfted  to  be  funk  or  de- 
ft royed. 

It  is  remarked  by  the  writer  we  have  quoted  above,  that 
for  the  ten  years  from  1650  to  1660,  the  average  price  of 
the  quarter  of  wheat  in  this  country  had  been  il.  9 s.  6d.t 
equal  to  il.  19J.  3d.  of  prefent  money  ; that  from  the  latter 
period  to  1670,  it  had  been  2 1.  8s.  10 d.,  equal  to  zl.  iSj-. 
8 d. ; from  this  iaft  period  to  1680,  it  had  been  il.  ioj.  8 d.t 
equal  to  3/.  or.  to d.;  and  that  from  1681  to  1685  inclufive, 
it  had  been  ll.  4^.  3d.,  equal  to  zl.  13 s.  id. 

But  the  unfavourable  tendency  of  the  above  fyftem  of 
corn  laws  is  more  fully  fhewn  by  the  fcale  of  prices,  fixed 
by  them  for  the  exportation  and  importation  of  wheat,  in 
the  following  tables,  from  1360  to  1688,  as  taken  from  the 
above  excellent  work. 
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TABLE  of  Exportation  Prices  and  Duties  for  Wheat. 


ENGLAND. 


Exportation  Prices 
per  Quarter. 

Exportation  Duties 
per  Quarter. 

Prefent 

Money. 

Money  of 
the  Time 

Anno 

Domini 

Anno  Regis. 

Money  ol 
the  Time. 

Prefent 

Money. 

£ 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

£. 

S, 

d. 

£• 

S. 

d. 

Permitted  - 

o 

o o 

o 

o o 

1360 

34  Edward  III. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

o o 

o 

o o 

'393 

17  Richard  II. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

o o 

o 

o o 

1425 

4 Henry  VI. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 o 

o 

6 8 

1436 

13  Henry  VI. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

O 

16  6 

o 

6 8 

'554 

12  Phil.  & Mary. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

o 8 

o 

IO  o 

1562 

3 Elizabeth. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

o o 

o 

0 o 

'57° 

13  Elizabeth. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

by  ftatute. 

o 

o o 

o 

o o 

0 

2 

0 

0 

4 

2 

by  licence. 

2 

' 4 

I 

o o 

'393 

35  Elizabeth. 

0 

2 

0 

0 

4 

2 

2 

13  4 

I 

6 8 

1604 

2 James  I. 

0 

2 

0 

0 

4 

0 

3 

4 o 

I 

12  O 

1623 

2t  James  I. 

0 

2 

0 

0 

4 

0 

2 

II  2 

I 

12  O 

1627 

3 Charles  I. 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 

2 

2 

8 o 

2 

O O 

1660 

12  Charles  II. 

1 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

2 

'7  7 

2 

8 O 

1663 

13  Charles  II. 

1 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

Without  limitation  of  prices 

O 

o o 

O 

o o 

1670 

22  Charles  II. 

1 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

SCOTLAND. 


Prices  per  Boll. 

Duties/er  Boll, 

Prefent 

Money. 

Money  of 
the  Time. 

Anno 

Domini 

Anno  Regis. 

Money  of 
the  Time. 

Prefent 

Money. 

Prohibited 

Permitted  when  under 

£■  s.  d. 
000 
140 
140 

£•  '•  d. 

000 
12  0 0 
12  0 0 

1587 

1663 

1669 

20  James  VI. 
13  Charles  II. 

21  Charles  II. 

£.s.  d. 
00  0 

030 

O O IO 

£.  s.  d. 

000 
006 

001 

* 
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TABLE  of  Importation  Prices  and  Duties  for  Wheat. 
ENGLAND. 


Importation 
Prices  per  Quarter. 

Importation  Duties  ' 
per  Quarter. 

Prefect 

Money. 

Money  of 
the>Time. 

Anno 

Dorn. 

Anno  Regis. 

Money  of 
the  Time. 

Prefent 

Money. 

£■ 

S . 

d. 

£■ 

s. 

d. 

£■ 

s. 

de 

s.  d> 

Invited 

m m - 

0 

O 

0 

0 

0 

O 

1202 

3 

John. 

0 

0 

O 

0 

0 0 

Invited 

m _ 

O 

O 

O 

O 

0 

0 

1215 

16 

John. 

O 

0 

0 

0 

0 0 

Invited 

0 

O 

0 

p 

0 

O 

J 266 

9 

Henry  HI. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 0 

Invited 

_ „ „ 

O 

0 

O 

0 

0 

O 

1297 

25 

Edward  I. 

O 

0 

0 

0 

0 0 

Invited 

- - - 

0 

O 

0 

0 

0 

O 

1328 

2 

Edward  111. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 0 

Invited 

O 

0 

O 

0 

0 

0 

2$ 

Edward  ill. 

0 

0 

O 

0 

0 0 

Permitted 

• 

1 

15 

2 

0 

6 

8 

I46.3 

3 

Edward  IV. 

O 

0 

O 

O 

0 0 

When  not  above 

2 

j 2 

TO 

2 

4 

0 

l66o 

12 

Charles  II. 

2 

0 

0 

2 

8 0 

When  above  that  price 

O 

O 

O 

0 

0 

0 

O 

6 

8 

0 

S 0 

When  not  above 

2 

17 

7 

2 

S 

0 

1 663 

15 

Charles  11. 

0 

.5 

4 

O 

6 5 

When  not  above 

3 

4 

O 

2 

1 3 

4 

1670 

22 

Charles  11. 

0 

16 

0 

0 

19  2 

From  that  price  to 

4 

16 

0 

4 

0 

O 

0 

8 

0 

0 

9 7 

And  when 

above  that  price 

0 

0 

0 

O 

0 

O 

0 

5 

4 

O 

8 0 

SCOTLAND. 
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Prices  per  Boll. 

Duties  per  Boll. 

Prefent 

Money. 

Money  of 
the  Time. 

Anno 

Dorn. 

Anno  Regis. 

Money  oi 
the  Time. 

Prefent 

Money. 

Permitted 

Prohibited 

Prohibited 

£.s.  d. 
000 
000 
000 

£■  s • d. 
000 
000 
000 

1 663 
1672 
1686 

13  Charles  II. 
23  Charles  11. 
2 James  VII. 

0 0^1^ 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 

£..s.  d. 
060 
00c 
000 

It  is  confidered  by  Mr.  Dirom  aS  extraordinary,  that  the 
advantage  which  tmift  neceffarily  accrue  to  « nation  from 
railing  the  utmoft  pofiibie  quantity  of  corn,  and  exporting 
fuch  portions  of  it  as  the  confumption  at  home  does  not  de- 
mand, (hould,  for  fuch'a  great  length  of  time,  have  been 
mifunderftood  in  this  country ; efpecially  iince  the  example 
of  the  neighbouring  ftates,  conltantly  bartering  their  ex- 
crefcent  flock  of  this  article  for  the  raw  materials  and  money 
of  the  kingdom,  could  fcarcely  have  efcaped  notice  for  inch 
a number  of  centuries.  The  importation  trade  is  confidered 
as  operating,  in  various  ways,  in  direft  oppofition  to  the 
benefit  of  the  country  : in  confequence  ©f  which,  agriculture 
became  in  a declining  ftate  ; much  of  the  ground  was  with- 
out cultivation  ; there  was  a decreafe  in  the  population,  a 
proportionate  reduftion  in  the  public  revenue  neceffarily 
took  place ; and  the  number  of  remaining  manufacturers 
were  of  courfe  fed  at  an  exorbitant  price,  by  the  produ&s  of 
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foreign  lands,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  not  unfre- 
quently  at  enmity  with  us,  but  who  drew  vaft  fums  from  the 
country,  and  thus  robbed  it  of  its  riches. 

But  we  now  approach  a period  in  which  a different  fyftem 
was  aCted  upon,  and  in  which  a very  material  change  took 
place  in  the  laws  refpeCting  corn  ; but  which  was  not  accom- 
piifhed  by  fimply  reviling  or  amending  the  old  aCts,  or  by 
merely  reducing  the  duties  upon  exported  grain,  but  by  at 
once  giving  up  every  idea  of  revenue  from  grain  raifed  at 
home  ; and  thus  holding  out  anew  fyflem  which  fhould  invi- 
gorate and  encourage  the  cultivation  of  the  foil,  while  it 
afforded  a new  ftimulus  to  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the 
country. 

In  1688,  not  long  after  the  acceffion  of  William  and  Mary 
to  the  crown,  the  fubfequent  important  aft  for  encouraging 
the  exportation  of  corn  was  paffed,  1 Will.  & Mary,  c.  12. 
and  ibid.  c.  24.  § 18,  by  which  exportation  was  permitted 

from 
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from  England,  when  the  prices  at  home  did  not  exeeecl  the 
following  rates : malt  or  barley,  24,?.  the  quarter,  Wii- 
chefter  meaiure,  equal  to  sSj-.  lod.  of  prefent  money  ; rye, 
30 j equal  to  38 s.  $d.per  quarter;  and  wheat,  48 s.,  equal 
to  2/.  1 7 r.  7 d.  the  quarter;  provided  it  was  made  in  Eng- 
lifh  fhioping,  the  mailer  and  two-thirds  of  the  mariners,  at 
lead,  being  fubjefts  of  that  Hate,  and  the  exporter  produc- 
ing a certificate  under  his  hand,  of  the  quantity  of  grain 
fhipped,  to  the  collector  of  the  cuftoms  at  the  port  where 
the  grain  had  been  fhipped,  and  proving  the  faid  certificate 
by  the  oaths  of  one  or  more  credible  perfons  ; and  upon 
bond,  of  at  leaft  200/.  for  every  1 00  tons  of  corn,  that  the 
faid  grain  ihonld  be  exported  to  parts  beyond  the  feas,  and 
not  again  re-!anded,  the  exporter  Should  receive  the  following 
bounties : for  every  quarter  of  barley  or  malt,  ground  or 
unground,  2s.  Gd.,  equal  to  3s.  of  prefent  money;  for 
every  quarter  of  rye,  ground  or  unground,  3 s.  Gd.,  equal 
to  qr.  id.  ; for  every  quarter  of  wheat,  ground  or  unground, 
equal  to  6s.  : and  on  producing  a certificate,  under  the 
common  feal  of  the  chief  magillrate  in  any  places  beyond 
the  feas,  or  under  the  hands  and  fcais  of  two  known  Englifh 
merchants,  that  fuch  corn  had  been  aftually  landed  ; or 
upon  proof,  by  credible  perfons,  that  fuch  corn  had  been 
taken  by  enemies,  or  perifhed  on  the  feas,  the  exporter’s 
bond  was  to  be  given  up  ; and  the  money,  paid  by  the  col- 
lector or  comimffioner  of  the  cuftoms,  to  pafs  in  his  ac- 
count. 

And  the  fame  fyftem  of  policy  was  adopted  foon  after- 
wards in  Scotland  in  1695,  by  an  aft  Will.  par.  1.  c.  32,  in 
which  all  export  duties  were  taken  off,  and  a bounty  of  eight 
merks  granted  upon  ilk  chalder  of  corn  exported,  when  the 
prices  did  not  exceed  the  following  ; wheat  twelve  pounds 
the  boll  equal  to  1/.  4x5  bear,  barley,  or  malt,  eight  pounds, 
equal  to  16s.  the  boll ; peafe,  oats,  and  meal,  fix  pounds, 
equal  to  12  s.  the  boll ; the  whole  being  of  Linlithgow  mea- 
fure,  provided  that  the  exportation  was  made  in  Scotch  fhips 
and  by  Scotfmen,  the  maker  and  three-fourths  of  the  feamen 
being  Scotfmen,  power  however  being  relerved  to  the  lords 
of  the  fecret  council,  when  the  prices  exceeded  the  fixed 
rates,  to  difeharge  and  difeontinue  exportation. 

The  duties  and  fubfidies  payable  upon  exported  corn  from 
England,  not  having  been  given  up  by  the  formeraft,  they 
were  now,  1700,  finally  removed  and  taken  away  by  another 
aft,  1 1 and  J2  Will.  III.  c.  20.  jj  4,  whether  upon  ground 
or  unground  grain. 

By  this  means  what  has  been  termed  a new  fvftem  of  corn 
laws,  was  finally  eftabliftied  in  both  this  country  and  Scot- 
land, and  the  aft  of  Union  taking  place  foon  afterwards, 
1706,  their  laws  concerning  grain  were  made  alike. 
That  when  oats  (hall  be  fold  at  15  j.  llerling,  equal  to  i8r. 
of  prefent  money,  the  quarter  or  under,  there  (hall  be  paid 
2s.  6cl.  llerling,  equal  to  3-r.  bounty,  for  every  quarter  of 
the  oatmeal,  fo  long  as  rewards  are  granted  for  exporta- 
tion of  other  grains ; and  that  the  bear  of  Scotland  have 
the  fame  reward  as  barley. 

It  has  been  already  feen  that  the  prices  and  duties  of  corn 
imported,  had  been  determined  by  the  aft  of  1670,  but  that 
for  want  of  a rule  for  afeerraining  the  prices  at  the  times 
and  places  of  importation,  the  duties  were  evaded.  The  act 
of  1685  was  to  fupply  this  defeft;  it  enjoined  and  required 
the  juftices  of  peace  of  the  feveral  counties,  at  their  ret'peft- 
ive  quarter  ftfilons,  to  inquire  into  and  determine  the  prices 
of  grain  at  fixed  periods,  and  to  fend  certificates  thereof  to 
the  feveral  cullom  houfes  within  their  jurifdiftion,  to  be  there 
hung  up  in  a public  place  for  the  rule  and  direftiou  of  the 
parties  concerned.  But  in  confequence  of  neither  the  trouble 
®f  its  execution  being  compenfaied,  nor  the  negleft  of  it 


punifhed,  it  was  in  many  places  unattended  to  ; and  from 
no  mode  or  rule  having  been  fubftituted,  in  fuch  an  event* 
the  deleft  was  laid  hoid  of  by  the  importer,  arid  much 
foreign  grain  was  imported  without  payment  of  the  duties 
during  1728  and  1729.  And  difficulties  had  likewife  been 
met  with  from  the  modes  employed  in  afeertaining  the  prices 
and  quantities  of  grain  exported. 

There  being,  therefore,  in  different  places  a great  negleft 
in  the  juftices  of  peace,  to  determine  the  prices  of  grain,  by 
which  the  duties  on  imported  eorn  were  to  be  regulated, 
the  matter  was  now,  1729,  taken  up,  and  they  were  direfted 
to  do  it  in  future,  in  their  refpeft've  counties,  ,gt  their  next 
quarter  feffion 9,  or  any  adjournment,  according  to  the  aft 
of  1670,  and  that  on  their  omitting  or  ueglefting  to  do 
it,  and  to  certify  the  fame,  the  colieftors,of  the  cuftoms 
at  the  refpedlive  places  of  importation,  were  empowered 
to  demand  and  receive  the  duties  according  to  the  lowed: 
price  of  the  feveral  forts  cf  corn  mentioned  in  the  lalv 
named  aft. 

And  to  afeertain  the  quantity  pf  grain  fhipped,  for  which 
a bounty  was  to  be  paid,  in  a better  manner,  the  proper 
officers  of  the  cuftoms  were  direfted  to  admeafure  the  fame, 
by  a tub,  or  meafure,  containing  four  Winchefter  bulhels ; 
and  when  fuch  corn  to  be  exported  was  brought  to  be  fhip- 
ped off  in  facks,  they  were  empowered  to  make  choice  of  any 
two  of  them  out  of  twenty,  and  in  that  way  compute  the 
quantity  to  be  fhipped,  on  which  the  bounty  was  to  be  paid. 
And  that  the  fame  powers  fhould  be  employed  in  afeertaining 
the  prices  and  quantity  of  bear,  bigg,  oatmeal,  and  malt,  made 
from  wheat  or  wheat  malt,  for  being  exported,  2 Geo.  II.  c.  1 8. 

§ 1,  2,  3,  4,  5.  That  in  all  fuch  cafes,  as  where  any  corn  or 
grain  had  been  imported  fince  the  firft  day  of  the  Michatl- 
mas  quarter  feffion,  then  laft  pad,  where  the  importers  or 
proprietors  had  omitted  to  pay  the  refpeftive  duties  on  the 
fame  on  demand,  they  fhould.  forfeit  and  lofe  all  fuch  grain, 
or  the  value  of  it. 

Notwithdanding  this,  neglefts  dill  frequently  occurred  in 
determining  the  prices  of  grain,  according  to  which  the  duties 
payable  on  importation  were  to  be  levied,  and  of  courl'e  the 
means  were  afforded  of  much  foreign  grain  being  brought  in, 
though  the  prices  at  home  were  very  low  ; eonfi  quentlylanother 
aft  was  now,  1732,  palled,  for  the  better  afeertaining  the  fame? 
and  preventing  fraudulent  importation , in  which  it  was  again 
recommended  to  the  judices  of  peace,  at  their  quarter  fef- 
fions,  in  the  feveral  counties  where  foreign  grain  fhould  or 
might  be  imported,  to  give  in  charge,  to  the  grand  jury,  in, 
the  open  court,  to  make  inquiry  and  prefenlment,  upon 
their  oaths,  of  the  common  corn  market  prices,  of  middling 
Enghfh  corn  and  grain,  of  the  refpeftive  forts  and  quantities 
mentioned  in  the  aft,  made  in  the  2nd  year  of  the  reign  of 
king  Charles  II.  as  the  fame  fhould  be  commonly  bought 
and  fold,  in  every  fuch  county,  which  prefentment  fhould  be 
certified  by  the  faid  parties,  in  writing,  to  his  rnajefly’s  chief 
officer  and  colleftor  of  the  cuftoms  for  the  time  being,  at 
every  fuch  port,  place,  or  haven,  where  importation  fhould 
be  made,  and  which  fhould  be  hung  up  in  fome  public  place 
in  the  cuftom  houfe,  for  general  information  and  indruftion  : 
and  that  the.  cuftom  duty  upon  foreign  grain  imported, 
as  direfted  by  the  above  aft  of  Charles  11.,  fhould  be  col- 
lected and  paid,  according  to  the  prices  contained  in  fuch 
certificate.  But  that  after  importation,  no  foreign  corn  or 
grain  was  to  be  exported,  or  in  any  manner  or  fhr.pe  laden, 
on  fhip  board,  or  put  to  fea,  for  carrying,  conveying,  or  tranf=- 
porting  it  from  one  part  or  port  of  the  kingdom  to  another, 
either  by  itfelf  or  in  mixture  with  Englilh  corn,  under  the 
very  fevere  penalties  and  forfeitures  therein  mentioned. 
5 Geo,  II,  c.  14, 

It 
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It  is  ftated  by  Mr.  Dirom,  in  bis  very  able  “ Inquiry  into  the 
Corn  Laws  and  Corn  Trade,”  that  at  this  period  agriculture 
had  confiderably  recovered  its  ftrength,  and  that  the  exertions 
of  the  farmers  had  become  vigorous  and  conftant.  1 hat 
the  prices  of  corn  forfeveral  years  preceding  it  liadbeen  very 
rcafonable,  and  that  a great  export  trade  in  corn  had  been 
carried  on  from  this  country;  proper  attention  having  been 
paid  to  the  execution  of  thofe  laws  which  were  made  to 
guard  againft  fraudulent  importations  : the  average  price  of 
the  quarter  of  wheat,  for  the  five  years  from  173  r to  1735 
inclufive,  being  only  34J. ; in  173 6,  40J.  ; in  1/37,  » 

and  in  this  year  1738,  only  35J.  6 d.  yet  under  thefe  plenti- 
ful circumflances,  the  lower  orders  of  the  populace  were 
excited  to  commit  various  outrages,  by  which  the  corn  was 
deftroyed.  Therefore,  in  order  to  reprefs  fuch  diforders,  an 
aft  was  paffed,  11  Geo.  c.  22,  by  which  fuch  offenders  were 
feverely  puuifhed,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  hundreds,  in 
which  fuch  outrages  finould  be  committed,  fubjefted  to  the 
payment  of  the  damages. 

The  power  of  fufpending  the  laws,  in  Scotland,  which 
were  made  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  foreign  grain,  or 
to  buy,  fell,  or  retail  the  fame,  which  had  refted  on  the  aft 
of  1703,  and  the  two  preceding  ones  therein  referred  to, 
having  been  formerly  veiled  in  the  privy  council  of  that 
kingdom  ; in  confequence  of  the  prices  of  grain  having  rilen 
in  1740,  from  the  feverity  of  the  winter,  and  fome  importation 
of  foreign  grain  made  contrary  to  law,  from  there  exifting 
no  power  of  fufpending  the  prohibitory  afts  there,  on  ac- 
count of  the  aft  of  the  fixth  Anne,  c.  6.  having  done  away 
the  privy  council,  a temporary  expedient  without  any  new 
plan  was  now,  1741,  had  recqurfe  to,  and  a law  made, 
which  transferred  fuch  power  to  the  courts  of  feffion,  judi- 
ciary, and  exchequer;  the  judges  in  thefe  courts  being  re- 
quired to  determine  on  the  neceffity  of  exportation  or  im- 
portation, from  the  prices  of  grain  in  the  county  of  Edin- 
burgh. The  duties  payable  in  England  by  the  aft  of  the 
22  Charles  II.  being  required  by  the  fam^law  to  be  paid  on 
the  importation  of  grain  into  Scotland  ; the  whole  of  the 
claufes  and  provifions  of  that  aft,  as  well  as  of  that  of  the 
2 George  II.,  termed  “An  aft  to  afeertain  the  cuftom  pay- 
able on  Corn  imported,  being  extended  to  Scotland.” 

Difficulties  having  arifen  concerning  the  computation  and 
meafurement  of  wheat,  meal,  and  other  ground  corn,  on  which 
a bounty  was  payable  upon  exportation,  in  order  to  adj u ft 
a'l  differences  arifing  thereon,  by  a law  now  (1751)  made, 
the  officers  of  the  cuttoms  were  empowered  to  allow  the  fame 
bounty  on  the  exportation  of  224  pounds  weight  of  wheat 
meal,  or  other  ground  corn  or  grain,  as  was  allowed  upon 
-the  exportation  of  four  bufhels  of  wheat,  or  other  coin  or 
grain,  unground  ; and  for  the  more  effeftually  expediting 
the  bulinefs,  they  were  permitted  to  make  choice  of  any  two 
facks  out  of  twenty,  from  which  to  compute  the  weight. 
24  Geo.  II.  c.  56.  § 1. 

Thefe  laws  had  greatly  contributed  to  the  extenfion  of 
the  export  trade  in  grain,  while  plenty  continued  at  home, 
with  moderate  prices.  It  is  ftated,  that  the  average  export- 
ation of  tour  years,  from  3748  to  1751  inclufive,  was 
1,212,(586  quarters  annually  ; and  that  tie  a\e  age  price  of 
wheat,  for  the  fame  four  years,  was  36s.  3d.  the  quarter. 

From  the  money,  applicable  to  the  payment  of  the  bounty, 
becoming  inadequate  to  the  difeharge  of  the  fums  due  on 
fuch  extenfive  exportations,  an  aft  was  now  (17 33)  paffed, 
26  Geo.  II.  c.  15,  by  which  the  debentures,  for  the  boun- 
ties on  exported  corn,  were  to  carry  an  interefl,  when  r.ot 
p jid  within  fix  months,  at  the  rate  of  3 per  cent,  per  annum , 
according  to  the  regulations  of  the  aft  of  the  1.2  and  1 3 of 
king  William.  J 
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The  crop  of  1 756  being  defeftive  and  the  prices  of  courfe 
rifing,  the  populace  from  being  long  in  the  habits  of  plenty, 
miftaking  the  caufe,  committed  various  outrages  in  different 
places.  And  a law  was  brought  forward  in  17^7,  30  Geo.  II. 
c.  1,  by  which  all  forts  of  corn,  meal,  malt,  flour,  bread, 
bifeuit,  or  ftarch,  were  prohibited  exportation,  before  the 
25th  December  1757,  except  malt  made  to  be  exported,  and 
declared  to  be  fo  before  the  4th  December  1756,  fhips  clear- 
ed out  with  it  before  the  25th  being  fuffered  to  proceed  on 
their  voyages:  power  was  however  referved  to  the  king  to 
remove  the  prohibition  by  proclamation,  and  to  admit  all 
perfons,  natives  as  well  as  foreigners,  but  no  particular  perfon 
or  perfons,  to  export  grain.  All  duties,  cuftoms,  rates,  and 
itnpofitions  of  every  kind,  on  corn  or  flour,  imported,  or 
taken  bom  the  enemy  and  brought  into  "the  kingdom,  were 
difeontinued  until  the  24th  of  Auguft  1757  ; and  the  fame 
might  be  carried  coalLvays  free  of  duty,  30  Geo.  II.  c.  7, 
and  importation  without  duty  w'as  permitted  alfo  in  fhips  of 
other  friendly  nations  from  any  port  or  place  whatever, 
30  Geo.  II.  c.9.  § 14.  After  nth  March  1757,  the  diftilla- 
tion  of  low  wines  and  fpirits  from  any  wheat,  barley,  malt, 
or  any  other  fort  of  grain,  or  from  any  meal  or  flour,  was 
prohibited  during  the  fpace  of  two  months,  30  Geo.  II. 
c.  10.  and  it  was  afterwards  continued  to  the  nth  December 
in  the  fame  year;  but  with  power  to  his  majeffy  to  fufpend 
the  aft  and  permit  it,  by  proclamation  or  an  order  of  council. 
30  Geo.  II.  c.  15. 

By  thefe  laws  and  regulations,  the  exportation  of  corn  is 
ftated  to  have  been  completely  checked,  the  quantity  of 
about  80  000  quarters  having  been  exported,  previoufly  to 
the  prohibition,  and  about  150,000  quarters  of  foreign  grain 
brought  in. 

There  was  however  a reftoration  of  the  exportation  trade 
in  1759  it  proceeding  as  ufual,  with  but  little  importation 
of  foreign  corn,  but  in  confequence  of  the  crop  of  1762, 
being  a little  deficient,  importation  took  place  from  the  rife 
of  prices,  which  at  the  low  duties  was  capable  of  being  done, 
and  of  courfe  was  confiderable,  during  that  and  the  three 
years  which  followed  it.  During  the  laft,  from  fome  caufe 
of  fear,  an  embargo  was  laid  upon  all  fhips  loaden  with, 
corn  for  exportation,  the  26th  of  September,  but  which 
having  been  done  contrary  to  law,  it  was  neceffary  to  pafs 
an  aft  of  indemnity  for  it  in  the  following  year  17 66,  the 
7 Geo.  III.  c.  7.  On  this  it  is  remarked  by  the  writer  quoted 
above  that  there  does  not  now  feem  to  have  been  any  fuffici- 
ent  ground  for  thofe  meafures  ; as  in  the  year  ftated  there 
were  more  than  300,000  quarters  of  grain  exported,  and 
under  250,000  imported. 

In  1767,  prohibitory  laws  were  paffed  for  a limited 
period,  for  the  prevention  of  the  exportation  of  corn,  grain, 
meal,  flour,  bread,  bifeuit,  and  ftarch,  as  well  as  the  extrac- 
tion of  low  wines,  and  fpirits  from  wheat  and  wheat  flour. 
Alfo  a law  for  permitting,  for  a limited  time,  the  importa- 
tion of  wheat  and  wheat  flour,  oats,  and  oatmeal,  rye,  and 
ryemeal  without  duty.  7 Geo.  III.  c.  3,  4,  5,  8.  And  in 
1768  the  fame  laws  were  renewed,  having  fome  additions 
made  to  them  ; it  being  now  enafted  that  they  ffiould  con- 
tinue in  force  until  twenty  days  after  the  beginning  of  the 
next  feffionsof  parliament,  or  the  exportation  of  the  above 
different  articles,  as  well  as  their  diftillation  and  prepara- 
tion from  wheat  or  wheat  flour,  was  prohibited,  except  to 
particular  Britilh  dependencies.  And  the  importation  both 
of  wheat,  wheat  flour,  barley,  barleymeal,  pulfe,  oats,  oat- 
meal, rye,  ryemeal,  from  any  part  of  Europe,  and  maize  or 
Indian  corn  and  rice  from  North  America,  as  well  as  wheat 
and  wheat  flour  from  Africa,  were  allowed  without  any 
duty.  8 Geo.  III.  c.  £,  2,  3.  And  in  1769,  the  prohibition 
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was  continued  until  twenty  days  after  the  meeting  of  the 
nest  ftfiions  of  parliament,  but  the  importation  of  rice  from 
North  America  permitted  duty  free. 

But  in  1770  the  former  law  of  the  preceding  year,  pro- 
hibiting the  exportation  of  corn,  grain,  meal,  malt,  flour, 
bread,  bifcuit,  and  ftarch,  and  alfo  the  extraction  of  low 
wines  and  fpirits  from  wheat  or  wheat  flour,  was  continued 
in  force  until  twenty  days  after  the  commencement  of  the 
enfuing  fefiion  of  parliament,  provided  that  the  faid  con- 
tinuation might  be  abridged,  and  this  aft,  or  any  part  of  it, 
altered  and  varied  by  any  other  aft  or  afts  to  be  enacted  in 
the  prefeut  fefiion.  xc  Geo.  III.  c.  x.  Cotifequently  by  an- 
other law  of  this  fefiion,  thole  partsof  the  formerafts,  which 
prohibited  the  exportation  of  malt,  were  repealed.  10  Geo. 
III.  c.  10.  And  an  aft  was  likewife  palled  for  regiftering  the 
prices  at  which  corn  was  fold  in  the  fcveral  counties  of  Great 
Britain,  as  well  as  the  quantity  exported  and  imported.  10 
Geo.  III.  c.  39.  And  in  1771  prohibitory  laws  againft  the 
exportation  and  extraftion  of  the  above  different  articles  were 
again  pafied,  11  G-o.  III.  c.  1.  (with the  exception  of  victual- 
ling (hips,  on  their  being  fent  to  Britilh. dependencies)  to  be 
in  force  till  the  twentieth  day  after  the  meeting  of  the  next 
fefiion  of  parliament.  On  the  meeting  of  the  fefiion  of 
parliament  in  the  following  year  (1772),  a prohibitory  law 
was  again  pafied.  againlt  the  exoortation  and  extraction  of 
the  fame  articles,  to  be  in  force  till  the  twentieth  day  after 
the  meeting  of  the  next  fefiion  of  parliament.  Afterwards 
an  aft  was  likewife  palled,  permitting  the  importation  of 
wheat,  -heal  flour,  rye,  ryemeal,  and  Indian  corn,  without 
duly,  until  the  frit  day  of  December  in  the  fame  year. 

It  is  confidered  by  the  able  inquirer  into  the  corn  laws  and 
corn  trade  mentioned  above,  that  all  this  would  feem  to 
have  been  had  recourfe  to  without  any  fufficient  grounds, 
as  the  price  of  grajn  was  not  by  any  means  very  high,  and 
the  quantity  exported  from  the  year  1760  to  1770  greatly 
exceeded  that  which  was  imported. 

On  the  meeting  of  parliament  in  1773,  an  afl  was,  how- 
ever, palled,  by  which  a free  importation  was  permitted  be- 
fore the  firffc  day  of  January  in  the  following  year,  for  any 


wheat,  wheat  flour,  rye,  ryemeal,  barley,  barlevmeal,  oats, 
oatmeal,  peafe,  beans,  tares,  calivancies,  and  all  other  forts  of 
pulfe,  from  any  part  of  Europe  or  Africa ; and  permiflion 
to  carry  the  fame  coaftways,  under  fimilar  regulations  to 
thofe  of  wheat  or  wheat  flour  the  growth  of  this  country, 
provided  due  entries  were  made  according  to  the  previous 
praftice  of  the  kingdom  ; and  likewife  for  the  free  importa- 
tion of  wheat,  wheat  flour,  Indian  corn  and  meal,  bifcuit, 
peafe,  beans,  tares,  calivancies  and  all  other  forts  of  pulfe, 
from  North  America,  under  the  fame  regulations.  And 
another  prohibitory  law  was  enafted,  13  Geo.  Ill,  c.  1,  2,  3, 
preventing  the  exportation  and  extraction  of  all  the  above 
named  articles,  wines  and  fpirits,  except  for  victualling  Ihips, 
or  to  Britilh  dependencies,  until  the  firft  day  of  January 
G74- 

Thefe  laws,  though  radically  injurious  to  the  agriculture 
of  the  country,  are  conceived  by  Mr.  Dirom,  from  their 
not  trenching  on  the  general  fyftem,  as  only  productive  of 
a temporary  effeCt  which  might  have  been  overcome. 

By  another  law  of  the  fame  year  177 3,  the  13  Geo.  III. 
c.  40.  fuch  alterations  and  changes  were  however  made,  by 
the  reduction  of  the  export  and  import  prices,  and  the  ren- 
dering the  duties  on  importation  a mere  trill  , that  a new  fyjlem 
feems  to  have  been  introduced  and  eftablilhed  in  the  corn 
laws,  defiruCtive  of  the  old  code  by  which  fuch  benefits  had 
accrued  to  the  agriculture  and  commercial  indnftry  of  the 
country;  and  by  which,  befides  producing  plenty  and  rea- 
fonable  prices  at  home,  by  the  difpofal  of  the  excrcfcent 
flock  in  foreign  markets,  vafl  fums  of  money  had  been 
brought  into  the  kingdom.  The  manner  in  which  that  ufe- 
ful  code  had  been  gradually  railed,  formed  and  matured  by- 
experience,  through  a vafl  length  of  time,  and  finally  eftablilh- 
ed  by  the  laws  ot  1670,  1688,  and  17 o6:  has  been  amply 
Ihewn  in  the  preceding  part.  But  in  order  to  place  the 
different  fyjlems  in  a better  point  of  contrail,  and  thereby 
afiord  a more  diftinft  notion  of  their  nature  and  principles, 
the  excellent  comparative  tables  introduced  below,  have 
been  drawn  from  Mr.  Dironi’s  “ Inquiry  into  the  Corn. 
Laws,  & c.” 


TABLE.— Old  Syftem  of  Laws  for  Importation  of  Grain. 


Importation  Prices  and  Duties. 

Money  of  the 
Time. 

Prefent  Money. 

Prices. 

Duties. 

Prices. 

Duties 

£•'■  d. 

£■•■  * 

£.s.  d. 

J. 

For  every  quarter  of  wheat,  when  the  prices  did  not  exceed  » * 

2 13  4 

O 16  O 

3 4 0 

OI92 

when  above  that  price,  and  not  exceeding 

400 

080 

4 16  0 

o 9 7 

when  above  that  price  - 

000 

0.14 

000 

065 

1670 

For  every  quarter  of  rye,  peas,  and  beans,  when  the  price  did  not  exceed  - 

200 

0x6  0 

280 

O 19  2 

when  above  that  price  1 

000 

04c 

000 

O4IO 

For  every  quarter  of  barley,  when  the  price  did  not  exceed 

when  above  that  price 

t 12  0 

000 

016  0 
9 2 8 

r 18  5 

000 

0192 

O32 

For  every  quarter  cf  oats,  when  the  price  did  Hot  exceed 

016  0 

0 6 4 

c 19  2 

065 

when  above  that  price 

000 

014 

000 

0 I 6, 

TABLE 
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TABLE. — New  Syftem  of  Laws  for  Importation  of  Grain. 


^ 

Importation  Prices  and  Duties. 

Prices. 

Duties. 

1773 

For  every  quarter  of  wheat,  when  the  price  was  at  or  above 

£.s.  d. 

280 

r.  s.  d. 

/O 

006 

100  weight  of  wheat  flour  ... 

quarter  of  rye,  peas,  or  beans,  when  the  price  was  at  or  above  ... 

barley,  bear,  or  bigg,  when  the  price  was  at  or  above 
oats,  when  the  price  was  at  or  above  .... 

000 
[ 12  0 

t 4 0 

0 16  c 

0 0 2 
0 0 3 
0 0 2 
0 0 2 

It  is  remarked  by  the  able  writer,  in  refpeft  to  thefe  ta- 
bles, that,  according  to  the  old  laws,  but  efpecially  that  of 
31670,  importation  was  not  allowed  till  the  prices  at  home 
were  very  high,  and  then  even  the  duties  were  great,  in 
confequence  of  which,  foreign  corn  could  be  only  introduced 
for  the  fupply  of  times  of  fcarcity,  never  being  able  to 
come  in  competition  with  the  home  produce.  1 hat,  the 
law  of  1688  did  not  even  notice  importation;  it  being 
folely  enafted  for  the  purpofe  of  promoting  and  encourag- 
ing the  agriculture  of  the  country,  by  affording  a new  mar- 
ket for  the  fuperabundant  grain,  and  in  that  way  giving  a 
new  flimulus  to  the  exertion  of  the  people,  to  bring  the 
waile  and  barren  lands  into  a date  of  profitable  cultivation  : 
The  b-ufinefs  of  importation  being  left  to  the  laws  which 
previoufly  exifted,  by  which  it  was  fuppofedto  be  fufficiently 
reftritfed,  if  not  wholly  prohibited. 

It  is®bfervedfurther,  that  atthetime  thofelawswerepaffed, 
and  till  1714,  the  intereft,  borne  by  money,  was  6 per  centum 
per  annum,  beingof  courfe  proportionally  of  greater  value  than 
at  prefent,  when  the  intereft  is  only  $per  cent. per  annum.  Be- 
fides,  the  okladts  did  not,  in  faft,  admit  the  importation  of 
flour  or  ground  corn  at  any  period  ; only  the  grain  at  cer- 
tain places,  where  the  prices  fhould  happen  to  be  very  high. 
Neither  did  they  allow  the  carrying  of  imported  grain  by 
fea,  coaftways,  nor  the  tranfporting  of  it  to  any  other 
place,  except  that  to  which  neceflity  had  brought  it ; re- 
iiri&ions  which  feemed  fo  effential  as  to  require  being  en- 
forced, under  very  fevere  penalties,  by  the  adt  of  the  5th  of 
George  II. 

But  that  the  new  law , or  that  of  1773,  commences  with 


importation,  and  direfls  that,  at  any  time  when  the  price 
of  the  middling  fort  of  Britifh  grain  {hall  be  at  the  prices 
ftated  in  the  above  tables,  at  the  feveral  ports  and  places 
where  the  fame  fhould  be  imported;  then  all1  cultoms  and 
duties,  formerly  payable  on  wheat,  wheat  flour,  rye, 
peafe,  beans,  barley,  bear,  bigg,  and  oats,  imported  into 
the  kingdom,  fhould  ceafe  and  be  no  longer  payable,  while 
thefe  prices  continued.  That,  inltead  of  the  former  duties, 
thofe  flated  in  the  above  table,  fhould  only  be  paid.  It  was 
likewife  enafted,  that  the  importation  of  oatmeal  from  Ire- 
land, or  any  other  part  beyond  the  feas,  into  any  port  or 
place  in  Scotland,  fhould  be  lawful,  where  the  price  of  oat- 
meal exceeds  16 is.  the  boll  of  8 ftone,  troy  weight. 

Further,  that  by  the  new  law  importation  is  admitted, 
when  the  prices  of  grain  at  home  are  at  fuch  a reduced 
rate,  as  that  foreign  corn  may  always  come  in  competition 
with  the  home  produce  in  the  markets,  an  evil  that  has  con- 
ftantly  exifted  lince  the  palling  of  the  adf ; befides,  by  this 
law,  wheat  and  other  grain  imported,  may  be  conveyed 
coaftways,  and  entered  and  landed  in  any  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  at  which  the  prices  of  middling  Britifh  corn, 
grain,  or  flour,  are  at  or  above  the  refpcdtive  rates  ftated  in 
the  table  given  above,  under  filch  regulations  as  wheat, 
wheat  flour,  rye,  peafe,  beans,  barley,  bear,  bigg,  or  oats, 
the  growth  of  this  kingdom,  are  permitted  to  be  conveyed 
coattwife.  Alfo,  that  on  importing  corn,  grain,  or  flour, 
and  paying  the  duties,  where  the  fame  fhall  be  again  ex- 
ported within  fix  months,  the  duties  were  to  be  drawn  back 
and  repaid. 


T ABLE. — Old  Laws  for  the  Exportation  of  Grain. 


Exportation  Prices  and  Bounties. 

Money  of  the 
Time. 

Prefent  Money. 

Prices. 

Bounties 

Prices. 

Bounties. 

1688 
,170  6 

Upon  every  quarter  of  wheat,  ground  or  unground,  when  the  prices  were  at  1 
or  under  -----  J 

of  rye,  when  the  price  was  at  or  under 
of  barley  or  malt,  when  the  price  was  at  or  under 
of  oatmeal,  when  the  quarter  of  oats  is  at  or  under 

£-  *•  A 

280 

1 12  0 

140 
0 15  0 

£■  *•  d 

050 

036 
026 
0 2 6 

£■  s.  d. 

2 17  7 

r 18 
1 8 10 

0 18  0 

£■  '•  d 
0 60 

042 
030 
o 1 3 0 

TABLE. 
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TABLE.— -New  Laws  for  the  Exportation  of  Grain. 


Exportation  Prices  and  Bounties. 

Prices. 

Bounties. 

*773 

Upon  every  quarter  of  wheat,  or  malt  of  wheat,  when  the  price  is  under 

£>.  s.  d. 
240 

£•  s-  d. 
0 5 c 

of  rye,  when  the  price  is  under  _ 

x 8 0 

0 3 0 

of  barley,  bigg,  or  malt  made  thereof,  when  the  price  is  under 

2 0 

026 

of  oats,  when  the  pricp  is  under  - 

And  for  every  quarter  of  oatmeal,  confiltin?  of  27 Gils,  avoirdupois 

1014  0 

020 

000 

026 

The  provifions  of  the  old  laws  of  1688  and  170 6,  have 
been  already  fo  fully  dated  and  confidered,  that  nothing 
further  than  what  is  contained  in  the  above  table  feems  re- 
quilite  here. 

Under  the  new  law  it  was  enabled,  that,  when  the  price 
of  .the  quarter  of  wheat  was  at,  or  above,  44^.  ; *Te>  peafe, 
and  beans,  28x. ; barley,  bear,  and  bigg,  22  s.;  and  oats, 
iqr.  no  fuch  corn  or  grain  fhould  be  tranfported  or  con- 
veyed out  of  the  kingdom,  under  fevere  penalties.  That 
after  the  ift  day  of  January  1774,  the  bounties  formerly 
allowed  by  law  upon  grain  exported,  fhould  ceafe  and  deter- 
mine ; and  that,  in  the  place  thereof,  when  the  prices  of 
it  fhould  be  under  the  rates  dated  below,  at  the  ports  and 
places,  whence  the  fame  fhould  be  fhipped,  there  fhould  be 
allowed,  on  the  exportation  of  fuch  grain,  either  ground  or 
unground,  being  the  growth  of  this  kingdom,  and  fhipped 
in  Britifh  fhips,  the  mader,  and  at  lead  two-thirds  of  the 
mariners  of  fuch  fhips  being  fubjefts  of  his  majedy,  thefe 
bounties  ; that  is  to  fay,  when  the  price  of  middling  Bri- 
ttfh  wheat  is  per  quarter  under  441-.  a bounty  for  every  quar- 
ter of  wheat,  or  malt  made  from  it,  5.1. ; when  the  quarter 
of  rye  was  under  28 s.  a bounty  of  3s.  ; when  the  quarter 
of  barley,  bear,  or.  bigg,  was  under  2 is.  a bounty  of 
2 s.  6d.  for  every  quarter  of  them,  or  of  malt  made  from 
them,  and  when  the  quarter  of  oats  was  under  iqr.,  a 
bounty  of  2 s.  on  every  quarter,  and  2 s.  6d.  upon  every 
quarter  of  oatmeal,  confiding  of  276  pounds  avoirdupois 
weight. 

Further,  that,  by  the  old  laws,  the  judices  of  peace  were 
to  afeertain  the  prices  at  their  quarter  feffions,  which,  by 
the  new  law,  was  continued  the  fame  for  England;  but  for 
Scotland  it  was  transferred  to  the  fheriffs  of  the  different 
counties  to  be  afeertained  four  times  in  every  year,  certifi- 
cates of  which  were  to  be  fent  to  the  cudom-houfes  within 
their  jurifdiftion  refpeftively,  fo  as  to  regulate  the  payment 
of  the  export  and  import  bounties  and  duties. 

However,  fo  far  as  exportation  was  concerned,  thofe 
rules  were,  in  1774,  wholly  altered,  it  being  enacted,  that 
the  prices  of  exported  corn,  grain,  and  oatmeal  fhould  be 
regulated  and  direfted  according  to  the  average  prices,  at 
which  they  fhould  be  refpeftively  fold  in  the  public  market 
at  or  neared  to  the  port  or  place  whence  they  fhould  be 
intended  to  be  exported,  on  the  market  day  preceding  that 
of  their  being  fhipped,  and  the  bounties  to  be  payable  ac- 
cordingly. 

From  the  comparative  datements  given  in  the  above  ta- 
bles, the  difference  in  the  principles  and  operations  of  thefe 
different  fyitems  of  laws,  will  be  eafily  underltood,  the  for- 
mer being  calculated  for  the  promotion  of  cultivation  at 
home,  and  preventing  the  importation  of  foreign  corn,  un- 
lefs  called  for  by  ncceffity  ; while  the  latter  is  formed  for  the 
purpofe  of  promoting  the  importation  of  grain  from  abroad, 
whether  there  may  be  any  neceffity  for  it  or  not.  Thus  the 
foreign  cultivator  is  allowed  the  liberty  of  importing  his 
Vol.  IX. 


flour  into  the  country  almod  free  from  duty,  while  the 
bounty  upon  flour  or  meal  produced  from  wheat  1* 
taken  off. 

But  in  order  to  expedite  and  render  the  conception  of  the 
various  laws,  which  have  been  detailed  above,  more  eafy  and 
familiar,  we  fhall  here  introduce  the  tabular  view  of  them 
given  by  the  author  of  the  (*  Inquiry  into  the  Corn  Laws 
and  Corn  Trade,”  as  brought  down  to  the  year  1773, 


TABLE. 


Anno 

Dom. 

Anno  Regis. 

Abbreviation  of  Englilh  Exporta 
tion  Laws. 

1360 

34  Ewd.  III. 

Exportation  prohibited. 

lS93 

17  Rich.  II. 

Allowed,  upon  payment  of  the  ordi 
nary  fubfidies  and  duties. 

1425 

4 Hen.  VI. 

The  lafi  law  confirmed,  but  referv- 
ing  power  to  the  king  and  coun- 
cil to  reftrain  it. 

14 36 

15  Hen.  VI. 

Allowed,  when  wheat  did  not  ex- 
ceed 6s.  8 d.  and  barley  3.1.  per 
quarter. 

1442 

20  Hen.  VI. 

The  lall  aft  confirmed  for  10  years. 

r444 

23  Hen.  VI. 

And  that  aft  now  made  perpetual. 

1 53  2 

5 Sc  6Ed.  VI. 

Prohibited,  until  the  prices  were  ai 
or  under  6s.  8 d.  for  wheat,  31-.  4 d 
for  barley  and  malt,  2 s.  for  oats, 
4^.  for  peafe  and  beans,  and  $s 
for  rye  per  quarter. 

I554 

1&2P.&M. 

Prohibited,  when  the  prices  did  not 
exceed  6s.  S d.  for  wheat,  4 s.  for 
rye,  and  3J.  for  barley  per  qr. 

1562 

5 Eliz, 

Allowed,  when  the  prices  did  not  ex- 
ceed lor.  for  wheat  ; Sr.  for  rye, 
peafe,  and  beans ; 6s.  8 d.  for  bar 
ley  and  malt,  per  quarter. 

1570 

r 3 Eliz. 

Allowed,  under  the  direftion  of  pre- 
fidents,  &c.  upon  payment  of  du 
ties.  ' 

1 593 

35  Eliz- 

Allowed,  when  the  prices  did  not 
exceed  20 s.  for  wheat,  13J.  4 d. 
for  rye,  peafe,  and  beans,  12  s.  for 
barley  and  malt,  upon  payment  or 
a duty  of  2 s.  for  every  quarter  of 
wheat,  and  i6d.  for  every  quarter 
of  other  grain. 

1604 

j 

2 James  I. 

| 

1 

Allowed,  when  the  prices  did  not 
exceed  26.r.  8r/.  for  wheat,  i^r. 
for  rye,  peafe,  and  beans,  and  14a. 
for  barley  and  malt  per  quarter; 
and  upon  payment  of  the  fame 
duties. 

5 E Allowed, 

CORN, 


Anno 

Dom. 

Anno  Regis. 

Abbreviation  of  Englifh  Exporta 
tion  Laws, 

t62J 

21  James  X. 

Allowed,  when  the  prices  did  not 
exceed  32  s.  for  wheat  ; 2 os.  for 
rye,  peafe,  and  beans,  barley  and 
malt  per  quarter,  and  upon  pay- 
ment of  the  fame  duties. 

1627 

3 Charles  I. 

Allowed  upon  tire  fame  terms  with 
the  laft  a A. 

1660 

12  Charles  11. 

Allowed,  when  the  prices  did  not 
exceed  40J.  for  wheat  ; 24 s.  for 
rye,  peafe,  and  beans  ; 20s.  for 
barley  and  malt,  and  16 s.  for  oats, 
upon  payment  of  the  fame  high 
duties. 

1663 

Charles  II. 

Allowed,  when  the  prices  did  not 
exceed  48.1.  for  wheat,  32s.  for 
rye,  peai'e,  and  beans,  28  s.  forbrr- 
ley  and  malt,  and  13  s.  4 d.  for. 
oats  per  quarter,  upon  payment 
of  the  fame  high  duties. 

1670 

22  Charles  II. 

Allowed,  without  limitation  of  prices, 
upon  payment  of  the  fame  high 
duties. 

1 683 

1 W.  & M. 

Not  only  allowed,  when  wheat  was 
not  above  48 s.  rye  32  s.  and  bar- 
ley and  malt  24  .r.  per  quarter  ; but 
bounties  granted. 

1699 

10  Will.  III. 

11  Will.  III. 

Prohibited  for  one  year,  from  the  1 oth 
February  1699. 

Bounty  fufpended  from  9th  Feb. 
1699,  to  29th  September  1700. 

1700 

I T & I2W.III. 

The  fubfidy  and  all  the  duties  paya- 
ble upon  corn  and  grain,  ground 
and  unground,  bread,  bifcuit,  and 
meal  given  up  and  totally  removed. 

TABLE. 


Anno 

Dom. 

Anno  Regis. 

Abbreviation  of  Britifh  Exporta- 
tion Laws. 

1706 

5 Anne. 

Union  fettled-Englifh  bounties  a 
dopted  over  all  the  kingdom,  and 
extended  to  oatmeal,  bigg,  and 
malt  of  wheat. 

I7°9 

8 Anne. 

Exportation  prohibited,  until  the 
29th  Sept.  1710. 

r729 

2 (Jeo.  If. 

Rules  laid  down  for  meafuring  corn 
to  be  exported,  and  for  afcertain- 
ing  the  prices,  &e. 

1732 

5 Geo.  II. 

Grand  juries  at  feffions,  to  prevent 
the  price  of  corn,  and  corn  im- 
ported, not  to  be  again  exported, 
nor  carried  coaftways. 

1741 

14  Geo.  11. 

Prohibited  until  the  25th  Dec.  1741. 

1751 

24  Geo.  11. 

Bounties  upon  corn  exported  in  meal, 
to  bepaid  according  to  the  weight,  at 
therateof448poundsforthequarter 

1753 

26  Geo,  II. 

Money  due  upon  debentures  for  corn 
exported,  tobearintereft  at  3^erc£'«/ 
per  annum,  if  not  paid  in  fix  months 
after  prefenting  the  certificate. 

Ar.no 

Dom. 

Anno  Regis. 

Abbreviation  of  Britifh  Exporta- 
tion Laws. 

J 757 

30  Geo.  II. 

Prohibited  until  the  25th  Dec.  1757 
but  with  power  to  the  king  and 
council  to  take  off  the  prohibition 

1 757. 

31  Geo.  II. 

Corn-  market  ellablifhed  at  Weftmin- 
fter ; and,  the  fame  year,  an  af- 
iize  made  for  bread. 

1 7 66 

6 Geo.  III. 

Exportation  prohibited  for  a limited 
time  ; and,  fame  year,  an  embargo 
laid  upon  (hips  loaded  with  corn 
for  exportation  ; and  fame  vear, 
the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  Lon- 
don empowered  to  determine  the 
prices  of  corn  in  January  and  July, 
as  well  as  in  April  and  Odfober. 

1767 

7 Geo.  III. 

Exportation  of  grain,  and  diftilling 
from  wheat  or  wheat-flour,  prohi 
bited  from  the  26th  Sept,  to  the 
14th  Nov.  1767. 

; 768 

S Geo.  III. 

Exportation  of  corn,  and  diftilling 
from  wheat  or  wheat-flour,  pro- 
hibited until  20  days  after  the 
commencement  of  the  next  feffions 
of  parliament. 

1769 

9 Geo.  III. 

Five  thoufand  quarters  of  bigg  al- 
lowed to  be  exported  from  the 
iflands  of  Orkney,  yearly  ; and, 
fame  year,  exportation  of  grain 
and  diflilling  from  wheat  or  wheat- 
flour  prohibited  for  a limited  time. 

1770 

10  Geo.  III. 

Corn  regifter  eftablifhed  ; and  week- 
ly returns,  from  market-towns  in 
the  feveral  countries,  to  be  made 
of  the  prices  of  wheat,  rye,  bar- 
ley, oats,  and  beans,  in  England  ; 
and  of  bear  or  bigg  in  Scotland. 
Same  year  the  exportation  of 
corn,  and  the  diftilling  from  wheat 
or  wheat-flour,  prohibited  till  2c 
days  after  the  commencement  of 
the  next  feffion  of  parliament. 

1771 

11  Geo.  III. 

Exportation  of  corn  prohibited,  and 
alfo  the  diftilling  from  wheat  or 
wheat-flour,  until  20  days  after 
the  commencement  of  the  next 
feffion  of  parliament. 

1772 

12  Geo.  III. 

Exportation  of  corn,  and  diftilling 
from  wheat  and  wheat-flour,  pro- 
hibited until  20  days  after  the 
commencement  of  next  feffion  of 
parliament. 

1778 

13  Geo.  III. 

Exportation  of  grain,  and  diftilling 
from  wheat  and  wheat-flour,  pro- 
hibited until  the  ill  day  of  Jan. 
1774.  Same  year,  the  former 
bounties  and  duties  repealed,  and 
a total  alteration  made  in  the  corn 
laws. 

1 774 

14  Geo.  III. 

Alteration  of  the  method  of  afeer- 
taining  the  prices  of  corn  to  be 
(hipped  for  exportation. 

TABLE. 


CORN. 


TABLE. 


Anno 

Domini. 

Anno  Regis. 

Abbreviation  of  Englifh  Exportation  Prices. 

Money  of 
the  Time 

Prefent 

Money. 

1436 

15  Hen.  VI. 

Exportation  permitted,  when  the  price  of  grain,  at 

home,  did 

£■ 

So 

do 

£• 

So 

cl 

not  exceed  per  quarter,  for 

Wheat 

- 

- 

0 

6 

8 

2 

4 

0 

Barley 

- 

- 

O 

3 

0 

0 

r9 

JO 

1554 

1 P.  & M. 

Permitted,  when  the  price  did  not  exceed,  for 

Wheat 

- 

O 

6 

8 

0 

16 

6 

Rye  - 

- 

- 

0 

4 

O 

0 

9 

1 1 

Barley 

- 

- 

0 

3 

0 

0 

7 

Si 

I 362 

3 Eliz. 

Permitted,  when  the  price  did  not  exceed,  for 

Wheat 

• 

- 

0 

10 

0 

1 

O 

S 

Rye,  peafe,  and  beans 

- 

- 

0 

8 

0 

O 

j6 

6 

Barley  and  malt 

- 

- 

0 

6 

8 

0 

J3 

10 

1593 

35  Eliz- 

Permitted,  wdien  the  price  did  not  exceed,  for 

Wheat 

- 

- 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

4 

Rye,  peafe,  and  beans 

- 

- 

0 

13 

4 

1 

/ 

H 

7 

' 

Bailey  and  malt 

- 

- 

0 

12 

O 

Y 

4 

10  1 

1604 

2 James  I. 

Permitted,  when  the  price  did  not  exceed,  for 

- 

- 

Wheat 

- 

- 

1 

6 

8 

2 

13 

4 ! 

Rye,  peafe,  and  beans 

- 

- 

0 

i5 

O 

I 

10 

0 

Barley  and  malt 

- 

- 

O 

*4 

0 

I 

8 

0 

1623 

2 1 James  L 

Permitted,  when  the  price  did  not  exceed,  for 

j 

Wheat 

- 

- 

1 

12 

0 

3 

4 

0 j 

Rye  * 

- 

1 

O 

O 

2 

O 

0 

Barley,  malt,  peafe,  and  beans 

. 

0 

l6 

0 

1 

12 

0 

1S27 

3 Char.  1. 

Permitted,  when  the  price  did  not  exceed,  for 

‘ 

Wheat 

- 

- 

j 

12 

0 

2 

1 1 

2 1 

Rye 

- 

- 

1 

O 

0 

1 

1 2 

0 ! 

Barley,  malt,  peafe,  and  beans 

. 

0 

16 

0 

1 

5 

7 ! 

1660 

2i  Char.  11. 

Permitted,  when  the  price  did  not  exceed,  for 

Wheat 

. 

- 

2 

O 

0 

2 

8 

o I 

Rye,  peafe,  and  beans  - 

> 

1 

4 

O 

1 

8 

9 

Barley  and  malt 

- 

- 

1 

0 

0 

1 

4 

6 

Oats  - 

- 

0 

0 

16 

4 

0 

19 

2 

1663 

15  Char.  II. 

Permitted,  when  the  price  did  not  exceed,  for 

Wheat 

• 

. 

2 

8 

0 

2 

17 

7 

Rye,  peafe,  and  beans 

- • 

- 

1 

12 

0 '' 

1 

j8 

4 

Barley  and  malt 

- 

- 

1 

8 

0 

1 

13 

7 

Oats 

- 

- 

0 

13 

4 

0 

16 

0 

1688 

1 W.  & M. 

Permitted,  when  the  price  did  not  exceed,  for 

Wheat 

- 

2 

8 

0 

2 

17 

7 

Rye  - 

- 

- 

1 

12 

0 

1 

tS 

4 

Barley  and  malt  * 

- 

- 

1 

4 

0 

1 

8 

9 

* Prior  to  the  year  1346,  the  exportation  of  all  kinds  of  grain  from  England  was  totally  prohibited. 

TABLE. 


Anno 
r Domini. 

1 

Anno  Regis. 

Abbreviation  of  Britilh  Exportation  Prices. 

Money  of 
the  Time. 

Prefent 

Money. 

1 

1706 

5 Anne. 

Exportation  of  grain  permitted,  when  the  price  of  the  quarter 

£■  s. 

d. 

£■  s.  d. 

did  not  exceed,  for 

Wheat,  ground  or  unground,  or  malt  of  wheat 

2 8 

0 

2 17  7 

Rye,  ground  or  unground  .... 

1 12 

0 

1 18  5 

Barley,  bear,  or  bigg,  or  malt,  ground  or  unground 

1 4 

0 

189 

Oats  - - ...... 

0 

0 

018  0 

177  3 

13  Geo.  III. 

Exportation  permitted,  when  the  prices  were  under,  for 

Wheat  - - ...... 

0 0 

0 

240 

Rye  - - ...... 

0 0 

0 

1 8 0 

Barley,  bear,  or  bigg,  or  malt  thereof  ... 

0 0 

0 

r 2 0 

Oats  - - ...... 

0 0 

0 

0 14  0 

5F2 


TABLE. 


CORN. 


i 


TABLE, 


1 

Anno 

Dom. 

Anno  Regis. 

Abbreviation  of  Englifh  Exportation  Duties. 

Price  of  the 
Quarter  of  Grain.  / 

Duties  per 
Quarter. 

Money  of 
the  Time. 

Prefent 

Money. 

Money  of 
the  Time. 

Prefent 

Money 

— — 

£•  *■ 

d. 

£.  s. 

d. 

£• 

X. 

d. 

£■ 

X. 

d. 

1 'wO 

ri  Eizabeth. 

For  wheat,  when  not  prohibited 

0 0 

O 

0 0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

O 

2 

0 

J / 

other  grain  - - - * 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

O 

0 

8 

0 

I 

4 

wheat  exported  by  licence 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

G 

0 

2 

0 

O 

4 

O 

other  grain  by  ditto  - . - 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

O 

0 

1 

4 

0 

2 

8 

1 19  3 

35  Elizabeth. 

For  wheat,  when  the  price  did  not  exceed 

1 0 

0 

2 1 

5 

0 

2 

0 

0 

4 

0 

other  grain  as  per  exportation  prices 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

2 

8 

1604 

2 James  I. 

For  wheat,  when  the  price  did  not  exceed 

1 6 

8 

2 13 

4 

O 

2 

0 

0 

4 

0 

other  grain  as  ptr  exportation  prices 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

2 

8 

1623 

21  James  I. 

For  wheat,  when  the  price  did  not  exceed 

I 12 

0 

3 4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

O 

4 

0 

other  grain  as  per  exportation  prices 

O O 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

2 

8 

1627 

3 Charles  I. 

For  wheat,  when  the  price  did  not  exceed 

I 12 

0 

2 11 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 

24 

other  grain  per  exportation  prices 

O O 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

2 

1660 

12  Charles  II. 

For  wheat,  when  the  price  did  not  exceed 

2 O 

O 

2 8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

Rye,  peas,  beans,  barley,  malt,  buck  wheat  - 

O O 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

12 

0 

Oats  when  not  above  - 

0 j 6 

0 

0 19 

2 

0 

6 

8 

0 

8 

0 

1663 

1 i Charles  II.  ' 

For  wheat  when  the  price  did  not  exceed 

2 8 

0 

2 17 

7 

1 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

Rye,  peas,  beans,  barley,  malt,  buck  wheat  - 

0 0 

0 

O O 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

12 

0 

Oats  .... 

0 13 

4 

0 16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1670 

22  Charles  II. 

For  wheat,  without  limitation  of  price 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

O 

1 

0 

O 

1 

4 

0 

' 

Rye,  peas,  beans,  barley,  malt,  buck  wheat  - 

0 0 

O 

0 0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

12 

c 

Oats  - 

0 c 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 

6 

8 

0 

8 

0 

TABLE. 


Anno 

Dom. 


1688 


1706 


Anno  Regis. 


1/73 


1 Will.  &Mary. 
5 Anne. 

13  George  III. 


Englilh  and  Britilh  Bounties  on  Exportation. 


For  wheat,  when  the  price  did  not  exceed 
Rye,  ground  or  unground,  when  not  above 
Barley  and  malt,  ground  or  unground,  when  not ' 
above  - - - - 

For  wheat  or  malt  made  of  wheat,  ground  or  un- 
ground, when  not  above 
Rye,  ground  or  unground,  when  not  above 
Barley,  bear,  or  bigg,  malt, ground  or  unground, 
when  not  above  - - - 

Quarter  of  oatmeal  when  oats  not  above 
For  wheat  and  malt  of  wheat,  when  the  price  is 
under  ... 

Rye,  when  under  - 

Barley,  bear,  or  bigg,  when  under 
Oats,  when  under  - 

And  for  every  quarter  of  oatmeal  confiding  of 
276  pounds  avoirdupois. 


Price  of  the 
Quarter  of  Grain. 

Bounties  per 
Quarter. 

Money  of 

Prefent 

Money  of 

Prefent 

the  Time. 

Money. 

the  Time. 

Money. 

£.  s. 

d. 

£.  s. 

d. 

£- 

s.  d. 

£• 

X. 

d. 

2 8 

0 

2 17 

7 

0 

$ O 

0 

6 

0 

I 12 

0 

1 18 

5 

0 

3 6 

0 

4 

21 

} 1 4 

0 

1 8 

9 

0 

2 6 

0 

3 

0 

| 2 8 

0 

2 17 

7 

0 

5 0 

0 

6 

0 

I 12 

0 

1 18 

5 

0 

3 <5 

0 

4 

24 

} 1 4 

O 

1 8 

9 

0 

2 6 

0 

3 

© 

0 15 

O 

0 18 

0 

0 

2 6 

0 

3 

0 

j-  0 0 

O 

2 4 

0 

0 

0 0 

0 

5 

0 

0 0 

0 

1 8 

0 

0 

0 0 

0 

3 

0 

0 0 

0 

1 2 

b 

0 

0 0 

0 

2 

6 

0 0 

0 

0 14 

0 

0 

0 0 

0 

2 

0 

j-  0 0 

0. 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 0 

0 

2 

6 
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Anno 

Domini. 

Anno  Regis. 

Abbreviation  of  Engiifh  Importation  Prices. 

Money  of 
theTime. 

Prefent 

Money. 

1463 

3 Edw.  IV. 

Importation  of  foreign  grain  permitted,  when  the  prices  at 

home 

£•  '• 

d. 

£■  x. 

d. 

per  quarter  did  exceed,  for 

Wheat  .... 

- 

0 6 

8 

1 15 

2 

Rye  - 

. 

0 4 

0 

1 1 

X 

Barley  - 

. 

0 3 

0 

0 j 3 

10 

1660 

1 2 Char.  11. 

Importation  permitted,  when  the  prices  did  exceed,  for 

Wheat  .... 

- 

2 4 

0 

2 1 2 

9 

Rye  ... 

- 

1 16 

0 

2 3 

2 

Beans,  barley,  and  malt 

« 

1 6 

8 

X l'2 

0 

1663 

15  Char.  II.  '* 

Importation  permitted,  when  the  prices  did  not  exceed,  for 

Wheat  .... 

- 

2 8 

0 

2 tj 

/ 

Rye,  peas,  or  beans  - 

- 

I 12 

0 

I l8 

5 

Barley,  malt,  or  buck  wheat 

- 

i 8. 

O 

1 l3 

/ 

Oats  ..... 

- 

0 13 

4 

0 16 

O 

1670 

22  Char.  II. 

Importation  permitted,  when  the  prices  did  not  exceed,  for 

Wheat  .... 

- 

2 1 3 

4 

3 4 

0 

Rye,  peas,  or  beans  ... 

- 

2 O 

O 

2 8 

0 

Barley,  malt,  and  buck  wheat 

- 

1 12 

0 

1 18 

5 

Oats  - - 

- 

0 16 

0 

0 19 

T 773 

13  Geo.  III. 

Importation  permitted,  when  the  prices  were  at  or  above,  for 

Wheat  .... 

- 

0 0 

0 

2 8 

0 

Rye,  peas,  or  beans  ... 

- 

0 0 

0 

1 12 

O 

Barley  or  malt  ... 

- 

0 0 

0 

1 4 

0 

Oats  .... 

- 

0 0 

0 

0 16 

0 

* This  is  the  a£l,  in  which  the  infertion  of  the  ward  not  in  the  important  claufe,  entirely  altered 

the  intention  of 

the  law. 

f 


TABLE. 


A.  D. 

Anno  Regis. 

Abbreviation  of  Englilh  Importa- 
tion Laws. 

12  02 

3 John. 

Importation  of  foreign  grain  invited. 

1215 

16  John. 

Invited. 

1266 

9 Hen.  III. 

Invited. 

lz97 

25  Edw.  I. 

Invited. 

1328 

2 Edw.  III. 

Invited. 

i.35° 

2^  Edw.  III. 

Invited. 

1360 

34  Edw.  III. 

Invited.  >• 

1463 

3 Edw.  III. 

Prohibited,  until  the  price  exceed- 
ed 6s.  8 d.  for  wheat,  4.1.  rye,  and 
3 s.  for  barley  per  quarter. 

1660 

12  Char.  II. 

Allowed,  upon  payment  of  dif- 
ferent duties  according  to  the 

1663 

15  Char.  II. 

U l 1C.  Co* 

Allowed,  upon  payments  of  lower 
duties. 

1670 

22  Char.  II. 

Allowed,  upon  payment  of  different 
duties  according  to  the  prices. 

16S5 

1 James  II. 

Regulations  to  prevent  fraudu- 
lent importation. 

1729 

2 Geo.  11. 

Regulations  for  afcertaining  the 
price  of  corn  at  the.  time  of 
importation,  and  for  receiving 
the  duties, according  to  the  prices. 

- W 

3 Geo.  II. 

Further  regulations  anent  the 
prices,  and  prohibiting  corn 
imported  to  be  again  export- 
ed, or  carried  coaft ways. 

Duties  upon  the  importation  ol 
corn  fufpended  until  the  24th 

1 757 

30  Geo.  11. 

A.D. 

Anno  Regis. 

Abbreviation  of  Engiifh  Importa- 
tion Laws. 

* 

Auguft  1757>  and  importation 

allowed,  duty  free,  in  fhips  of 
foreign  nations  in  amity  with 
Great  Britain. 

17  66 

6 Geo.  III. 

Importation  of  foreign  grain  per- 
mitted, for  a limited  time,  duty 
free. 

1767 

7 Geo.  III. 

Importation  permitted,  for  a limit- 
ed time,  duty  free. 

1768 

8 Geo.  III. 

Ditto.  Ditto.  Ditto. 

1769 

9 Geo.  III. 

Importation  of  rice  permitted,  for 
a limited  time,  duty  free. 

1772 

12  Geo.  III. 

Importation  permitted  duty  free  to 
1 ft  December. 

07  3 

13  Geo.  III. 

Permitted,  dutyfree  to  ill  of  Ja- 
nuary 1774.  Same  year  the  old 
corn  laws  totally  altered,  and  im- 
portation of  foreign  grain  and 
flour  permitted,  at  all  times 
and  places,  when  the  price  of 
the  quarter  was  at  or  above 
4S s-  lor  wheat;  32s-.  for  rye, 
peas,  and  beans  ; 24^.  for  bar- 
ley ; and  16s.  for  oats.  Im- 
portation of  oatmeal  into  Scot- 
land permitted  duty  free,  when 
the  price  there  lhall  exceed 
16^.  per  boll  weighing  S done 

Troy. 
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TABLE. 


A,  D. 

Anno  Regis. 

Abbreviation  of  Englifh  Importation  Duties. 

Price  of  grain  per  qr. 

Duties  per 

quarter. 

Money  of 
the  Time. 

Prefent 

Morey. 

Money  of 
the  Time. 

Frefent 

Money. 

£■  •- 

d. 

£■  s. 

d. 

£•  *• 

d 

£■  d. 

16)60 

12  Charles  II. 

For  wheat,  when  the  price  did  not  exceed 

2 4 

0 

2 12 

9 

2 O 

c 

280 

when  it  exceeded  that  price 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 6 

8 

080 

Rye,  when  the  price  did  not  exceed 

1 16 

0 

a 3 

2 

1 6 

8 

1 1 2 0 

when  it  exceeded  that  price  ... 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 5 

0 

060 

Beans,  barley,  and  malt,  when  not  above 

1 6 

S 

1 1 2 

0 

1 6 

8 

1 12  0 

when  above  that  price  ... 

O O 

0 

O O 

0 

0 5 

c 

060 

1 66x 

1 K Charles  II. 

For  wheat,  when  the  price  did  not  exceed 

2 8 

0 

2 17 

7 

0 5 

4 

° 6 5 

Rye,  peas,  and  beans,  when  not  above 

1 12 

0 

1 j8 

5 

0 4 

O 

04  9 

Barley  and  malt,  when  not  above  ... 

1 8 

0 

1 1.3 

7 

0 2 

8 

032 

Buck  wheat,  when  not  above 

1 8 

0 

1 13 

7 

0 2 

0 

025 

Oats,  when  not  above  - 

0 13 

4 

0 16 

0 

0 1 

4 

0 1 7 

1670 

22  Charles  II. 

For  wheat,  when  the  price  did  not  exceed 

2 13 

4 

3 4 

0 

0 16 

0 

0192 

when  above  that  price,  and  not  exceeding 

4 0 

0 

4 16 

0 

0 8. 

0 

0 9 7 

when  above  that  price  - 

0 0 

O 

0 0 

0 

° 5 

4 

065 

Rye,  peas,  and  beans,  when  not  above 

2 0 

0 

2 8 

0 

0 16 

•0 

0 19  2 

when  above  that  price 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 4 

0 

049 

Barley,  malt,  buck-wheat,  not  above 

1 12 

0 

1 18 

5 

0 16 

c 

019  2 

when  above  that  price  - 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 2 

8 

0 3 H 

Oats,  when  not  above  - 

0 16 

0 

0 19 

2 

0 5 

4 

065 

when  above  that  price  - - 

0 0 

c 

0 0 

0 

0 1 

4 

017 

1 

Britilh  Importation  Duties. 

i/73 

13  Geo.  III. 

When  the  price  of  wheat  is  at  or  above 

0 0 

0 

2 8 

0 

0 0 

c 

006 

Rye,  peas,  or  beans,  at  or  above 

0 0 

0 

1 12 

0 

0 0 

c 

>003 

Barley,  bear,  or  bigg,  at  or  above 

0 0 

0 

1 4 

0 

0 0 

c 

002 

Oats,  at  or  bove  - * 

0 0 

0 

0 16 

0 

0 0 

c 

0 0 2 

A.nd  for  every  hundred  weight  of  wheat  flour 

0 0 

0 

j 0 0 

0 

0 0 

op  O 2 

TABLE. 


Anno 

Domini. 

Anno  Regis. 

Abbreviation  of  Scotch  Importation  Laws. 

1454 

[7  James  II. 

Importation  of  foreign  grain  invited  to  be  made,  either  by  foreigners  or  denizens. 

1493 

5 James  IV. 

Invited. 

1663 

13  Charles  II. 

Allowed  from  Ireland  upon  payment  of  a duty  of  3 7.  per  boll,  when  meal  and  barley  did  not 
exceed  the  price  of  8/.  per  boll  at  home. 

1672 

24  Charles  IT. 

Importation  of  victual  from  Ireland  prohibited  under  fevere  penalties. 

1687 

3 James  VII. 

Prohibition  to  import  victual  from  Ireland  renewed,  and  viftual  fo  imported  ordered  to  be 
deftroyed. 

I7°3 

2 Anne. 

Importation  of  viftual  prohibited  from  foreign  parts,  until  the  price  of  the  boll  of  grain  exceeds 
12/.  for  wheat,  87.  for  bear,  meal,  and  malt,  and  67.  for  oats  and  peafe;  but  with  power  to 
the  lords  of  the  privy  council  to  fufpend  this  prohibition  when  neceffary. 

1741 

1 

14  Geo.  II. 

Importation  permitted,  when  the  prices  of  grain,  in  the  county  of  Edinburgh,  exceeded  40J. 
for  wheat;  20  s.  for  peafe  and  beans;  i8r.  for  bear  and  barley;  and  13  j-.  4 d.  for  oats, 
per  quarter,  and  87.  Scots,  per  boll,  for  oatmeal,  upon  payment  of  the  duties  fixed  by  the 
Englifh  afts  of  the  22d  Charles  II. 
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Anno 

Domini. 

Anno  Regis, 

Abbreviation  of  Scotch  Exportation  Laws. 

1555 
1 5«7 

13  Mary. 

Exportation  of  grain  prohibited  under  fevere  penalties. 

20  James  VI. 

Prohibited. 

1663 

15  Charles  II. 

Exportation  of  grain  permitted  when  the  price  of  viftual  at  home  was  under  12I.  for  wheat,  8/. 
for  bear  and  barley,  and  8 rnerks  for  peas  and  oats,  per  boll ; upon  payment  of  the 
ufual  duty. 

1669 

21  Cha5  II. 

Ail  duties  payable  upon  grain  exported  removed,  except  one  merk  per  chalder  upon  every 
kmd  of  viftual. 

TABLE. 


Anno 

Dom. 

Anno 

Regis. 

Scotch  Importation  Duties. 

Price  of  Grain 
per  Boll. 

Duties  per 

Boll. 

Money  of 
the  Time 

Prefent 

Money. 

Money  of 
the  Time. 

Prefent 

Money. 

£■ 

d 

£.  s. 

d. 

£. 

S. 

d. 

£. 

S • 

d. 

1663 

15  Cha5  II. 

Duties  payable  upon  the  boll  of  all  kinds  of  grain  im- 

ported,  when  the  boll  of  barley  and  meal  did  not  ex- 

ceed  at  home  - 

8 

0 

0 

0 16 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1703 

2- Anne. 

A duty  of  40J.  per  boll,  befides  the  former  duties  upon 

each  boll  of  grain  from  England  for  feed 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1741 

14  Geo.  II. 

The  fame  duties  to  be  paid  in  Scotland,  as  are  payable  in 

England  upon  grain  imported  by  the  Englilh  aft  of 

- 

22  of  Charles  II. 

Scotch  Exportation  Duties. 

1 663 

15  Chas  11. 

For  wheat,  when  the  price  of  the  boll  is  under 

12 

0 

0 

1 4 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

6 

bear  or  barley,  when  the  boll  is  under 

8 

0 

0 

0 16 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

6 

Oats  and  peas,  when  the  boll  is  under  8 merks  - 

5 

6 

8 

0 10 

8 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

6 

1669 

2.1  Cha5  II. 

Duty  upon  each  chalder  of  grain  exported,  when  under 

the  above  prices  at  home  .... 

0 

13 

4 

0 

1 

if 

i695 

7 William. 

Duties  upon  exportation  ceafed,  and  bounties  com- 

menced. 

Scotch  Exportation  Bounties. 

^95 

7 William. 

For  every  chalder  of  grain,  when  the  price  of  the  boll  of 

wheat  is  at,  or  under  ... 

12 

0 

0 

1 4 

o') 

For  bear,  barl<?y,  and  malt,  at  or  under 

8 

0 

0 

0 16 

5 

6 

8 

0 

to 

8 

Peas,  oats,  and  meal,  at  or  under 

6 

0 

0 

0 12 

0 J 

1706 

y Anne. 

The  fame  bounties  with  England. 

As  it  would  appear  from  what  has  been  advanced  in  the 
preceding  pages,  that  on  the  experience  of  a great  length  of 
time,  it  would  feem  that  the  laws  and  regulations  in  refpeft  to 
grain,  which  were  brought  forward  under  the  afts  of  1670, 
1688,1706,  and  173  a,  had  confiderable  influence  and  effeft  in 
promoting  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  increafing  the 
quantity  of  corn,  and  thereby  preventing  the  neceffityof  having 


recourfe  to  importation  for  a precarious  and  uncertain  fuppiy  ; 
it  may  not  only  be  proper  to  afford  the  following  tabular 
view  from  the  valuable  work  quoted  above,  of  the  prices, 
bounties,  and  duties,  as  laid  down  by  them,  by  which  their 
principles  and  objects  may  be  more  clearly  comprehended, 
but  alfo  to  contrail  them  with  the.  regulations  concerning 
thofe  which  have  been  enafted  by  the  law  of  1791. 
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TABLE. — Price?,  Bounties,  and  Duties,  on  Exportation  and  Importation  of  Graiu 

by  the  former  Adis. 


V 

Exportation. 

Price  of  Grain 
per  Quarter. 

Importation. 

Duties  per  Quarter. 

Money  of 
the  Time. 

Prefent 

Money. 

Money  of 
the  Time. 

Prefent 

Money. 

S. 

d 

S. 

d. 

£■ 

S» 

d. 

£• 

d. 

X.  WHEAT,  WHEAT-FLOUR. 

or  malt  made  of  wheat. 

/ 

X 

Bounty,  when  the  price  did 

not  exceed 

2 

8 

0 

2 

17 

7 

there  was  payable  upon  im.- 

when  the  price  was 

portation 

0 

1-6 

0 

0 19 

2 

not  above 

'2 

43 

4 

3 

4 

0 

there  was  payable  - 

O' 

8 

0 

0 9 

7 

when  above  that  price 

and  not  above  - 

4 

0 

0 

4 

16 

0 

there  was  payable  - 

0 

5 

4 

0 6 

5 

end  when  above  that 

price 

2.  RYE,  PEASE. 

BEANS,  BUCK  WHEAT. 

Bounty,  when  the  price  did 

not  exceed 

1 

12 

0 

1 

18 

5 

there  was  payable  upon  im- 

when  the  price  was 

portation 

0 

16 

O 

0 10 

2 

not  above  - 

2 

0 

0 

2 

8 

0 

there  was  payable  . 

0 

4 

0 

0 4 

9i 

and  when  above  that 

price 

3.  EARLEY,  BEAR. 

*BIGG,  MALT. 

Bounty,  when  the  price  did 

not  exceed 

1 

4 

0. 

.1 

8 

9 

there  was  payable  upon  im- 

when  the  price  was 

portation 

0 

16 

0 

0 19 

2 

not  above  - 

1 

1 2 

0 

1 

r8 

5 

and  when  above  that 

there  was  payable  - 

O 

2 

8 

0 3 

2l 

price 

.4?  OATS. 

OATMEAL. 

For  the  quarter  of  oatmeal. 

• 

when  the  price  of  oats  did 

not  exceed 

0 

*5 

0 

0 

18 

0 

there  was  payable  upon  the 

. 

when  the  price  was  not 

importation  of  oats 

0 

5 

4 

0 6 

5 

above  - 

O 

1 6 

0 

O 

19 

2 

there  was  payable  - - 

0 

1 

4 

O I 

J 

J and  when  above  that  price 

Bounties  per 
Quarter. 


Money  of 
the  Time. 


Prefent 

Money. 


S-  d.£.s. 


3 6 


6 o 


O 4 2| 


O 2 


026 


030 


O 30 
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TABLE.-— Prices,  Bounties,  and  Duties  on  Exportation  and  Importation  of  Grain, 

by  the  latter  Ad. 


Bounties  per 
Quarter. 

Prices  of 
Grain  yw 
Quarter. 

1.  WHEAT. 

£■  d. 

£■ *  *•  d 

050 

Bounty  when  under  - 

2 40 

Exportation  prohibited  when  at,  or  above 

2 60 

when  under 

2100 

when  at,  or  above 

2 10  0 

but  under 

2 14  O 

when  at,  or  above 

2 I4O 

2.  RYE. 

0 

*0 

0 

Bounty  when  under  * 

00 

0 

Exportation  prohibited  when  at,  or  above 

1 xo  0 

when  under 

1 14  0 

when  at,  or  above 

1 14  0 

But  under 

1 170 

when  at,  or  above 

1 170 

3.  BARLEY. 

026 

Bounty  when  under  - 

1 20 

Exportation  prohibited  when  at,  or  above 

1 3 0 

when  under 

1 5 0 

when  at,  or  above 

1 5 0 

but  under 

1 7 0 

when  at,  or  above 

1 7 0 

4.  OATS. 

020 

Bounty  when  under  » 

0 14  0 

Exportation  prohibited  when  at,  or  above 

0 15  0 

when  under 

0170 

when  at,  or  above 

0 170 

but  under 

0180 

when  at,  or  above 

0180 

WHEAT. 


there  is  payable  upon  importation 
| ditto  ditto 

ditto  ditto 


PEASE  and  BEANS. 


there  is  payable  upon  importation 
j- ditto  ditto 

ditto  ditto 

BEAR  or  BIGG. 


there  is  payable  upon  importation 
■ ditto  ditto 

ditto  ditto 

OATS. 


there  is  payable  upon  importation 
j-  ditto  ditto 

ditto  ditto 


Duties  per 
Quarter. 


£■  d- 

1 4 3 

026 
006 


120 

016 

003 


12  0 
o i 3 
003 


067 

010 

002 


N.  B. —Flour,  meal,  and  malt,  are  regulated  in  proportion  to  the  feveral  forts  of  grain.  The  importation  of  malt  is  at 
all  times  prohibited. 

* The  bounty,  by  the  tables  in  the  ad  of  parliament,  appears  to  be  given  only  upon  rye,  and  not  alfo  upon  the 
exportation  of  peas  and  beans. 
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It  has  been  obferved  on  thefe  tables,  by  Mr.  Mackie, 
that  though  the  import  prices  and  duties  are  higher  in  a 
i’mall  degree  in  the  latter,  than  was  the  cafe  in  the  aft  of 
T773,  which  is  fo  far  returning  to  the  old  fyftem,  yet  that 
the  encouragement  held  out  to  the  hufbandman  is  confider- 
ably  lefs,  than  was  the  cafe  under  the  ancient  regulations. 
Without  confidering  the  difference  in  the  value  of  money  be- 
tween the  periods,  it  may  be  noticed,  he  fays,  that  the  bounty 
ef  5r.  on  wheat,  is  now  withdrawn  when  it  reaches  44 s.,  and 
exportation  flopped  when  it  advances  to  46^.  the  quarter  ; 
while,  by  the  old  laws,  exportation,  with  the  bounty,  was 
continued  till  the  price  reached  48^. 

And  importation,  by  this  aft,  is  permitted  on  low  duties, 
when  the  price  of  wheat  advances  to  2/.  ioj.  ; while,  by 
the  old  adds,  the  duties  were  equal  to  a prohibition,  until 
the  price  reached  4/.,  and  even  then,  the  duty  was  high, 
inftead  of  being  reduced  to  almoft  nothing,  as  is  now  the 
cafe,  before  wheat  reaches  a price  capable  of  repaying  the 
farmer  in  an  unfavourable  feafon.  In  faft,  it  is  contended, 
that  agriculture  has  derived  little  protection  or  fupport  from 
the  late  laws,  its  continued  profperity  depending  rather  on 
the  impofiibility  of  procuring  adequate  fupplies  of  grain 
from  abroad,  by  which  the  farmers  in  this  country  have, 
in  a great  degree,  retained  the  monopoly  of  the  mar- 
kets, than  the  countenance  it  has  received  from  the  legif- 
lature. 

Since  the  period  already  noticed,  however,  the  above 
plan  has  been  relinquifhed,  and  different  changes  and  altera- 
tions have  been  made  in  the  corn  laws,  by  which  it  would 
feem  that  fome  parts  of  the  old  fyftem  have  been  again  in 
feme  meafure  reverted  to. 

The  aft  of  177  ^,  by  fo  greatly  lowering  the  rates  and 
duties  on  the  importation  of  foreign  grain,  had  contributed 
to  fix  and  eflablifh  the  import  fyftem,  and  fpeculation  in 
corn,  under  the  direftion  of  the  merchants,  by  which,  from 
the  prices  of  grain  in  the  markets  abroad,  being  commonly 
fo  much  below  thofe  of  this  country,  they  were  conftantly 
ready,  by  fome  contrivance  or  other,  to  open  the  ports, 
before  the  price  of  the  home  grain  in  the  markets,  came 
to  the  rate  at  which  foreign  grain  was  permitted  to  be 
imported.  It  confequently  became  neceffary,  from  time  to 
time,  to  pafs  afts,  in  order  to  counteraft  fuch  defigns,  and 
render  the  general  law  more  efficient. 

Accordingly,  in  1781,  an  aft  was  made,  21  Geo.  III. 
e.  50,  by  which  fo  much  of  the  afts  of  the  1 Ja!.  II.  ; 
5 Geo.  II. ; 6 Geo.  III. ; and  14  Geo.  III.,  as  related  to 
the  afeertaining  of  the  prices  of  medium  Englifh  wheat,  and 
other  grain,  in  the  port  of  London,  and  counties  of  Kent 
and  Effex,  was  repealed;  and,  in  the  place  of  which,  an 
infpeftor  was  appointed,  to  fix  the  weekly  average  prices, 
from  the  aftual  fales  in  the  faid  port ; by  whiefi  exporta- 
tion, and  the  bounties  pa  d thereon,  were  to  be  regulated. 
But  beiides  this,  an  average  price  is  direfted  to  be  made  up 
from  the  weekly  returns  of  each  three  months,  on  the  firft 
day  of  the  feffions  held  in  London,  in  January,  April, 
July,  and  September,  for  the  purpofe  of  regulating  importa- 
tion for  three  months,  and  the  duty  payable  thereon,  in 
the  port  of  London,  and  the  above-mentioned  counties. 
And,  in  1783,  the  law  refpefting  corn  was  fufpended,  im- 
portation being  permitted  at  low  duties,  and  exportation 
prohibited,  till  the  23th  Auguft  of  the  fame  year,  in  Eng- 
land,  and  the  23th  of  September  in  Scotland.  23  Geo.  III. 
c.  r,  33,  81. 

In  1789,  an  aft  was  palled,  29  Geo.  III.  c.  38.,  for  im- 
proving and  extending  the  aft  of  the  21  Geo.  HI.  c.  30, 
by  which  every  corn-faftor  in  London,  and  the  fuburbs, 
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was  neceffitated  to  give  in  weekly  returns  of  his  fales  to  the 
infpeftors ; and  importation  was  permitted  into  London, 
Kent,  and  Elfex,  when  the  prices  of  middling  Britifh  grain 
reached  the  rates  fixed  in  the  aft  of  1773,  as  formed  from 
the  fix  laft  weekly  returns  in  the  port  of  London,  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  quarterly  feffions,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  oats,  which  as  formerly  was  direfted  to  be  regu- 
lated by  twelve  weekly  returns : the  aft  being  extended 
to  the  maritime  counties  of  England,  which  were  divided 
into  eleven  di drifts.  The  infpeftors  of  corn  returns,  were 
to  be  appointed  by  the  juftices  of  peace  in  each  county, 
and  direfted  to  make  weekly  returns  of  the  prices  of  grain, 
from  not  more  than  twelve,  or  lefs  than  eight  market  towns 
in  each  county,  the  average  prices,  made  from  the  weekly 
returns,  being  direfted  to  be  fent  to  the  colleftors  of  the 
ports  in  the  diftrift,  for  regulating  exportation  ; and  the 
average  prices  for  the  whole  diftrift,  formed  from  the  fix 
weekly  returns,  immediately  preceding  the  firft  day  of  Fe- 
bruary, of  May,  of  Auguft,  and  of  November,  were 
to  regulate  the  importation  of  foreign  grain  and  the  duties 
paid  thereon. 

In  1790,  an  aft  of  indemnity,  30  Geo.  III.  c.  1,  was 
paffed,  for  abrogating  the  corn  laws,  in  purfuance  of  or- 
ders from  the  privy  council  of  the  uth  and  18th  of  No- 
vember, 23d  of  December  1786,  2d  and  8th  of  January 
1790,  by  which  the  above  orders  are  confirmed,  and  the 
laws  refpefting  corn  fufpended  ; no  fort  of  Britifh  grain 
being  permitted  to  be  exported,  except  the  particular  fpe- 
cified  quantities  for  the  ufe  of  the  fugar  colonies ; but  all 
kinds  of  foreign  grain  permitted  to  be  brought  freely  into 
every  port  in  the  kingdom  at  the  low  duties  ; the  aft  being 
to  continue  in  full  force,  until  the  29th  of  September  in 
this  year. 

And,  by  the  30  Geo.  III.  c.  43,  the  execution  of  thefe 
laws  was  further  fufpended,  until  the  28th  February  1791, 
full  powers  however  being  given  to  the  privy  council,  to  ad- 
mit the  exportation  of  all  kinds  of  Britifh  grain,  whenever 
it  judged  it  neceffary.  Further,  by  the  31  Geo.  III.  c.  4. 
the  two  preceding  afts  were  amended  ; and,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a claufe  in  the  general  corn  law,  paffed  this  fef- 
fion,  they  were  continued  in  full  force  until  its  commence- 
ment on  the  13th  of  November  1791. 

It  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Mackie,  in  his  “ Letters  on  the 
Corn  Laws,”  that  none  of  thefe  aft3  for  rendering  the 
law  o?  1773  more  efficient,  were  extended  to  Scotland, 
the  confequence  of  which  was,  that  from  the  average  prices 
not  being  fixed  and  determined  by  the  aftual  fales,  when- 
ever the  ports  were  opened  for  the  importation  of  grain  from 
abroad  into  it,  it  conftantly  took  place,  when  the  current 
price  of  produce  there  was  greatly  under  the  reduced  rates 
at  which  that  aft  even  admitted  the  importation  of  foreign 
corn  ; namely,  wheat  at  481.  the  quarter,  Winchefter  mea- 
fure, &c.  And  that,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  overplus 
quantity  of  corn  was  in  fuch  abundance,  as  to  permit  ex- 
portation, the  ports  there  were  conftantly  fnut,  before  the 
price  of  the  home  produce  reached  the  limit  at  which  ex- 
portation ceafes  ; both  of  which  cafes  operate  unfavourably 
for  the  agriculture  of  the  country. 

In  1791,  an  aft  for  a new  general  corn  law  was  paffed, 
3 1 Geo.  III.  c.  30.,  commencing  on  the  13th  of  Novem- 
ber of  the  fame  year,  by  which  the  1 Jas.  II.  c.  19. ; 
1 Gul.  & M.  c.  12.  ; 3 Geo.  II.  c.  12.  ; 10  Geo.  III. 
c.  39.  ; 1 3 Geo.  III.  c.  43.  ; 2 1 Geo.  III.  c.  30. ; 29 
Geo.  III.  c.  38.  ; and  fo  much  of  the  15  Cha.  II.  c.  7., 
as  prohibits  the  buying  of  corn  to  fell  again,  and  laying  it 
up  in  granaries,  when  above  certain  prices,  were  repealed. 
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By  this  aft,  the  maritime  counties  of  England  are  divided  of  indemnity  was  pafled,  the  33  Geo.  III.  c.  3.  for  putting 
into  twelve  diftrifts,  and  Scotland  into  four  diftrifts,  mak-  a ftop  to  the  execution  of  the  general  corn  law,  by  an  order 


ing  fixteen  in  the  whole.  The  prices  of  grain  at  the  corn 
exchange  in  London,  being  made  to  regulate  the  exports 
and  imports  of  the  firll  diftrift,  which  comprehends  the 
ports  of  that  city,  together  with  the  counties  of  Kent,  Ef- 
fex,  and  Suffex.  And,  in  the  other  diftrifts,  the  particu- 
lar market  towns,  at  which  the  prices  and  quantities  of  grain 
aftually  fold  are  collefted,  are  Hated  in  the  aft.  The  dealers 
in  grain  are  direfted  to  give  in,  on  oath,  weekly  accounts  of 
their  aftual  fales  for  that  time,  to  the  officer  termed  the 
infpeftor  of  returns,  who,  from  fuch  returns,  is  to  make  out 
an  account  of  the  general  weekly  average  price  of  the 
whole  diitrift,  which  is  to  be  tranfmicted  to  the  collectors  of 
the  cuftoms  at  the  different  ports  within  the  faid  diitrift,  by 
which  the  bounties  payable  on  exportation  are  to  be  regu- 
lated. 

And,  at  four  different  times  in  the  year,  as  within  the  fpace 
of  feven  days  after  the  15th  of  February,  15th  of  May,  15th  of 
Auguft,  and  the  15th  of  November,  the  receivers  of  corn  re- 
turns, in  each  diftrift,are  to  make upth-e  average  pricesof  corn 
within  the  fame,  from  the  laft  fix  weekly  returns  thereof, 
with  the  exception  of  oats,  which  is  to  be  made  up  from, 
twelve  weekly  returns,  this  quarterly  average  being  fent  to 
the  colleftors  of  the  cufloms  at  the  different  ports  within 
the  faid  diftrift,  at  fuch  periods  as  mentioned  above,  by 
which  importation,  and  the  duties  payable  thereon,  are  to 
be  regulated  for  the  following  quarter. 

But,  in  Scotland,  the  average  prices  of  grain  are  not  af- 
certained  from  the  aftual  fales.  The  ffieriffs  of  the  differ- 
ent counties,  once  in  the  month,  convene  juries  for  fixing 
the  average  price  at  which  it  is  ufually  felling,  but  the  wit- 
neffes  brought  forward  produce  no  account  of  their  aftual 
purchafes  or  fales,  only  depofing  to  what  they  believe  from 
their  own  experience,  and  the  opinion  of  others,  to  be  the 
current  prfce,s.  Monthly  accounts  of  the  average  prices  of 
grain  within  each  county,  are  made  from  thefe,  by  the  fhe- 
riffs  of  the  different  counties,  which  are  fent  up  to  the  re- 
ceiver of  corn  returns  in  the  port  of  London,  from  which 
the  receiver  is  to  make  up  an  average  account  for  each  dif- 
trift,  and  tranfmit  it  to  the  colleftors  of  the  ports  within 
the  fame,  which  is  to  regulate  the  bounties  upon  exporta- 
tion ; and,  at  the  above-named  quarterly  periods,  he  is  to 
make  up  the  average  prices  from  the  two  laft  monthly  re- 
turns, which  are  to  regulate  the  duties  payable  upon  import- 
ation for  the  following  quarter. 

But  corn  from  abroad  may  be  imported  and  landed  at  any 
time  without  payment  of  duties,  provided  it  be  warehoufed 
under  certain  regulations,  but  cannot  be  taken  out  of  the 
warehoufe  for  home  confump'cion,  until  the  low  duties  are 
paid,  and  fuch  other  duties  as  are  payable  at  the  time,  in 
the  diftrift  where  intended  to  be  ufed ; nor  can  corn  of  ei- 
ther foreign  or  home  produce  be  conveyed  coaft  ways  from  the 
port  of  any  diftrift,  where  exportation  is  not  permitted,  at 
the  time  of  fhipping,  to  the  ports  of  any  diftrift  in  which 
exportation  is  permitted. 

And  when  the  general  average  of  the  whole  country  ex- 
ceeds the  rates  of  import  at  the  law  duties,  his  majefty,  in 
fuch  cafe,  the  parliament  not  being  fitting,  can,  with  che 
confent  of  the  privy  council,  fufpend  the  execution  of  the 
aft  fo  far  as  to  prohibit  exportation  wholly,  and  permit  im- 
portation at  the  low  duties,  fuch  permiffion  continuing  in 
force  three  months-;  but  this  power  does  not  extend  to  pro- 
hibiting the  exportation  of  foreign  grain  warehoufed 
before. 

Since  the  above  aft,  other  laws  have  ‘been  made  for  the 
further  regulation  of  the  trade  ingrain.  In  1793,  an  && 


of  council  of  the  9th  of  November  1792,  prohibiting  the 
exportation  of  home  produce,  and  granting  liberty  to  im- 
port corn  from  abroad,  until  the  ift  of  March  1793  ; and 
for  further  fufpendir/g  the  faid  law,  by  granting  power  to 
his  majefty  and  council  at  any  time  during  the  fitting  of 
the  parliament,  to  permit  importation  and  prohibit  ex- 
portation. 

And  by  the  33  Geo.  III.  c.  63.,  the  general  corn  law  of 
1791  was  altered,  by  the  repeal  of  the  claufes  for  afcertain- 
ing  the  average  prices  of  corn  in  England,  and  fubflituting 
others  of  a fimilar  tendency  in  their  ftead.  And  further,  by 
granting  liberty  to  his  majefty  and  council,  when  parliament 
is  not  fitting,  to  permit  the  importation  of  grain,  and  prohi- 
bit the  exportation  of  home  produce,  when  the  general 
average  of  the  whole  kingdom  exceeds  the  prices  at  which 
grain  can  be  imported  at  the  low  duties  from  Ireland  and  the 
colonies  of  North  America ; namely,  wheat,  48J.  rye, 
,32 s.  barley,  24^.  oats,  i6j.  Likewife,  by  allowing  export- 
ation with  a bounty  of  ij.  6d.'  when  oatmeal  is  under  131'. 
per  boll  ; prohibiting  exportation  to  foreign  countries,  when 
above  14J.  the  boll. 

The  law  of  1795,  the  35  Geo.  III.  c.  4.  palled  the 
13th  February,  fufpeiids  the  general  corn  law  of  I79r>  hy 
giving  power  to  his  majefty,  with  the  confent  of  the  privy 
council,  to  prohibit  the  exportation  and  permit  the  importa- 
tion of  all  forts  of  grain  from  abroad,  without  the  payment 
of  any  duties  whatsoever.  The  aft  to  be  in  force  until  fix 
weeks  after  the  next  parliament  has  met. 

In  confequence  of  a report  of  a committee  of  the  houfe  of 
commons,  made  in  1804,  on  which  it  appeared,  that  the 
price  ol  corn  from  1 791  to  the  harveft  of  1803*  though  very- 
irregular,  and  increafed  on  the  average  greatly  by  the  years 
of  fcarcity,  has  in  common  afforded  a fair  profit  to  the 
grower  ; but  that,  from  the  ftimulus  of  the  ufual  high 
prices  having  increafed  induftry,  by  which  large  trafts  of 
wafte  land  have  been  brought  into  cultivation,  which, 
joined  to  the  two  laft  productive  feafons,  and  other  caufes, 
have  occafioned  fuch  a depreffion  in  the  value  of  corn,  as 
may  tend  to  the  difeouragement  of  agriculture,  unlefs  fup- 
ported  by  the  aid  of  the  legiflature.  Accordingly  an  aft 
was  this  year  pafled  the  44th  Geo.  III.  c.  109,  for  the 
purpofe  of  regulating  the  importation  and  exportation  of 
corn,  and  the  bounties  and  duties  payable  on  the  fame  ; and 
by  which  it  was  enafted,  that  from  and  after  the  15th  of 
November,  1804,  fo  much  of  the  aft  of  the  3 1 Geo.  III. 
c.  30.  as  regulates  the  prices  at  which  Britifh  corn,  grain, 
malt,  meal,  flour,  and  bifeuit,  may  be  exported,  except 
to  Ireland,  and  at  which  corn  from  abroad,  grain,  meal, 
and  flour  may  be  imported,  except  from  Ireland,  and  as 
fixes  the  duties  and  bounties  payable  thereon,  be  repealed. 
Further,  that,  by  this  aft,  the  importation  and  exportation 
of  grain,  into  and  from  England  and  Wales,  be  regulated 
by  the  average  price  of  the  twelve  maritime  diftrifts,  and 
into  or  from  Scotland,  by  the  average  price  of  the  four 
diftrifts  of  it ; and  that  the  bounties  and  duties  be  regulated 
by  fchedules  annexed  to  the  aft  ; that  whenever  the  ave- 
rage ffiall  be  under  the  prices,  at  which  corn  may  be  im- 
portable into  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  from  abroad,  on 
the  low  duties,  exportation  fhall  bo  permitted  from  Great 
Britain  to  Ireland,  & c.  ; and  that  the  importation  and  ex- 
portation of  corn  into  and  from  Ireland  (hail  be  regulated  by 
lchedules  annexed  to  the  aft.  ''•The  firft  fchedule  fhews  the 
prices,  to  which  the  fcale  of  bounty  is  to  attach  on  the  ex- 
port of  corn,  &c.  and  the  prices  at  which  the  exportation 
is  prohibited.  According  to  which  wheat  may  be  exposed 
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when  at  or  under  4S1.  the  quarter,  with  a bounty  of  ; 
rye  at  or  under  32 s.  with  a bounty  of  $s.  \ peafe  and  beans 
are  exportable  without  a bounty,  until  at  or  under  3.5  ■r-  j 
barley,  bear,  or  bigg,  or  malt  made  of  barley,  bear,  or 
bigg,  may  be  exported  at  or  under  23 s.  with  a bounty  of 
2s.  6d.  ; oats  at  or  under  i6r.  with  a bounty  of  2s.  ; 
wheat,  flour,  bifcuit,  &c.  with  a bounty  of  j s.  6d.  per 
cwt.  ; wheat  meal,  with  a bounty  of  u.  3d.  per  cwt. ; bar- 
ley, bear,  or  biggrneal,  with  a bounty  of  lod.  per  cwt.  ; and 
oatmeal,  with  a bounty  of  1 s.  per  cwt.  But  that  when  the 
price  of  wheat  exceeds  34r*  that  of  rye  351-  that  of  peale 
and  beans  35 s.  that  of  barley,  bear,  or  bigg,  or  malt  made 
of  them,  3 u.  and  that  of  oats  19 s.  no  export  is  to  be  al- 
lowed. 

The  fecond  fchedule  fliews  the  prices,  according  to  which 
high  or  low  duties  are  to  take  place  on  importation.  When 
imported  from  the  province  of  Quebec,  or  the  other  colo- 
nies or  plantations  in  North  America,  wheat  under  53f.  the 
quarter,  is  fubjeft  to  the  high  duty  of  24.1.  3 \d.  the  quar- 
ter; at  or  above  53  s.  but  under  56r,  to  the  firft  low  duty 
of  2 f . 6d. ; and  at  or  above  to  the  fecond  low  duty  of 
6d.  ; rye,  peafe,  and  beans,  under  33s.  the  quarter  are 
fubjeCt  to  the  high  duty  of  22f.  ; at  or  above  35-r.  but  un- 
der 3 yr.  to  the  full  low  duty  of  if.  6 d. ; and  at  or  above 
37f.  to  the  fecond  low  duty  of  3d.  ; barley,  bear,  or  bigg, 
under  2 6s.  arc  fubjeft  to  the  high  duty  of  22  s.  ; at  or  above 
26f.  but  under  aBr.  to  the  firft  low  duty  of  if.  3 d. ; and 
at  or  above  aBf.  to  the  fecor.d  low  duty  of  3 d.  ; oats  un- 
der iyf.  are  fubjeft  to  pay  the  duty  of  6s.  72/.  ; at  or  above 
17  f.  but  under  i8f.  the  firft  low  duty  of  if.;  and  at  or 
above  i8r.  the  fecond  low  duty  of  zd.  ; oatmeal,  if  under 
16s.  6d.  the  boll  of  140  lbs.  avoirdupois,  or  12S  lbs. 
Scotch  troy,  ig  fubjeft  for  every  boll  to  the  high  duty  of 
8f.  ; at  or  above  i6r.  6d.  the  boll,  but  under  17 s.  A.d.  to 
the  firft  low  duty  of  if.  ; and  at  or  above  ijs.  4 d.  the 
boll,  to  the  fecond  low  duty  of  2 d.  When  imported  from 
any  other  country  abroad,  wheat  under  63  s.  the  quarter  is 
fubjeft  to  pay  the  high  duty  of  2 \s.  3 d ; at  or  above  63 s. 
but  under  66s.  the  firft  low  duty  of  2r.  6d.  ; and  at  or 
above  66s.  the  fecond  low  duty  of  6d.  ; rye,  peafe,  and 
beans,  under  42 f.  pay  the  high  duty  of  22f.  ; at  or  above 
42 f.  but  under  44r.  the  firft  low  duty  o"f  if.  6d.  ; and  at 
or  above  44r.  the  fecond  low  duty  of  3 d ; barley1',  bear,  or 
bigg,  under  3 if.  6d.  pays  the  high  duty  of  zzs.  ; at  or 
above3lf.  6d.  but  under  33  f.  the  firft  lo-v  duty  of  if.  3 d.  ; 
and  at  or  above  33s.,  the  fecond  low  duty  of  3 d.  ■,  oats, 
under  2 if,,  pay  the  high  duty  of  6f.  7 d.  ; at  or  above 
2 1 f.,  but  under  zzs.,  the  firft  low  duty  of  if.  ; and  at  or 
above  22f.,  the  fecond  low  duty  of  2d.  ; oatmeal  under 
2Gf.  the  boll,  pays  the  high  duty  of  8r.  ; at  or  above  20f. 
but  under  2 if.,  the  firft  low  duty  of  if. ; and  at  or  above 
2 1 f .,  the  fecond  low  duty  of  6d. 

The  third  fchedule  fliews  the  prices  to  which  the  fcale 
of  bounty  attaches  on  the  export  of  corn,  ground  corn, 
flour,  or  meal,  malt,  & c.  from  Ireland,  and  the  prices  at 
which  the  exportation  is  prohibited.  When  exported  to 
any  country  abroad,  wheat  at  or  under  cpr.  5 d.  the  barrel 
Britifh,  is  allowed  a bounty  of  3 s.  ; rye,  and  likewife  peas 
and  beans,  at  or  under  2 os.  4 d.,  a bounty  of  if.  lod.  ; 
barley,  bear,  or  bigg,  or  malt  made  from  them,  at  or  un- 
der i6f.,  a bounty  of  if.  3d.  ; oats,  at  or  under  iOf.  2 d., 
a bounty  of  if.  3d.  ; wheat  flour,  bifcuit,  &c.  a bounty 
of  if.  6 d.  the  cwt.  ; wheat,  meal,  is.  3d.  the  cwt.  ; rye 
meal,  or  flour,  9 d.  the  cwt. ; barley,  bear,  or  bigg  flour, 
\od.  the  cwt. ; and  oatmeal  if.  the  cwt.  When  the  price 
of  wheat  exc  eeds  33  s.  1 d.  the  barrel,  Britilh  ; jjf  rye,  peas, 
and  beans,  22  s.  3d. ; of  barley,  bear,  or  bigg,  or  malt  made 


from  them,  iff,  8 ' d.  \ anl  of  oats  12  j.  3d.,  no  exporta- 
tion is  permitted. 

The  fourth  fchedule  fl  e vs  the  prices  according  to  which  the 
high  or  low  duties  are  to  take  piace  on  importation  into 
Ireland. 

By  the  aft  of  the  45  Geo.  III.  c.  26.  fee.  3,  paffed  in 
1805,  fo  much  of  the  aft  of  the  41  Geo.  III.  c.  36,  as 
may  enable  the  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  to  prohibit  the 
exportation  from  it  for  a limited  time,  fo  as  not  to  endure 
longer  than  the  expiration  of  fix  weeks,  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  next  feflion  of  parliament,  corn,  pota- 
toes, and  all  other  provifions  whatever,  and  to  permit  the 
importation  of  corn,  &c.  for  fuch  limited  time,  without  the 
payment  of  duty,  and  the  faid  aft  to  be  further  continued 
in  force  until  the  25th  day  of  March  1S06. 

The  aft  of  the  16th  July  1806,  46  Geo.  III.  c.  9 7. 
which  is  intitled,  “ An  Aft  to  permit  the  free  Interchange 
of  every  lpecies  of  Corn  between  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land,” enafts  that  the  bounty  and  duties  payable  on  export- 
ation and  importation  of  all  corn  and  grain,  meal,  flour,  bread, 
or  bifcuit,  from  Great  Britain  into  any  port  or  place  of  Ire- 
land, or  from  Ireland,  into  any  port  or  place  of  Great  Britain, 
ftiall  ceafe  and  determine.  Provided  always  that  the  per- 
fon  exporting  fuch  artjeles  declare  before  the  chief  officer 
of  the  cuftoms  that  the  corn,  See.  is  really  intended  to  be  ex- 
ported to  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  as  the  cafe  may  be,  on 
which  certificates,  tee.  are  to  be  given  to  the  exporter  as 
in  other  cafes  of  tranfmitting  goods  coaftways,  without 
any  fee  or  perquifite. 

Andby  an  aftof  the  19th  February,  1807,  the  47  Geo.  III. 
c.  7.  the  above  recited  aft  is  amended,  it  being  enafted 
that  the  faid  aft,  and  the  feveral  claufes  and  provifions 
therein  mentioned,  concerning  theTxportation  and  import- 
ation of  any  fort  of  grain  or  corn,  meal,  flour,  bread,  or 
bifcuit,  from  Great  Britain  to  Ireland,  or  from  Ireland  to 
Great  Britain  was  intended  to  extend,  and  is  hereby  declared 
to  extend  only  to  fuch  corn  or  grain,  meal,  flour,  bread,  or 
bifcuit,  as  is  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufafttire  of  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland  refpeftively,  and  not  to  fuch  being  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufaClure  of  any  other  country  or 
place. 

It  is  obferved  by  Mr.  Mackie,  in  his  excellent  “ Letters  on 
the  Corn  Laws,”  after  fuggefting  many  judicious  amendments 
in  the  aft  of  1791,  that  the  power  of  the  crown  in  fuf- 
pending  thefe  laws  without  the  confent  of  parliament  is  a 
highly  dangerous  power,  which  renders  them  in  fome  mea- 
fure  of  no  elfeft.  He  conceives  that  in  all  free  countries 
agriculture,  which  is  an  objrft  of  the  greateft  national  im- 
portance, ffiould  conftantly  be  under  the  facred  protection 
of  Handing  laws,  left  the  cultivators  of  the  foil  lliould  not 
have  their  induftry  fufficiently  encouraged.  And  that  at 
prefent,  however  deficient  the  cafe  might  formerly  have 
been,  when  capitalifts  are  always  ready  and  on  the  watch 
to  open  the  ports,  and  fpeculate  in  the  introduction  of  grain 
from  abroad,  importation  fhould  never  be  permitted  but 
with  the  greateft  precaution,  nor  exportation  put  a Hop  to 
contrary  to  the  eftabliflied  laws,  except  in  cafes  of  abfolute 
nccefficy,  when  indemnity  would  be  readily  granted.  Some 
method  of  counteracting  this  and  other  inconveniencies  of 
a fimilar  kind  he  conceives  to  be  effential.  From  the  bar- 
riers which  had  been  formerly  fet  up,  as  a preventative  of 
the  importation  of  corn  from  abroad,  being  deftroyed,  by 
the  repeal  of  the  old  laws  and  reducing  the  import  duties, 
a change  made  by  the  law  of  the  year  1773,  has  ar'^en5  he 
conceives,  the  inability  of  Great  Britain  to  fupply  herfelf 
with  corn  the  produce  of  her  own  foil. 

“ In  proportion,”  fays  he,  “ as  the  country  advanced  in 
8 profperity. 


C o R N. 


profpen’ty,  the  furpltts  quantity,  after  fupplyipg  the  inha- 
bitants, which  ufed  formerly  to  be  exported,  was  gradual- 
ly abforbed  by  the  increafing  population  and  luxury  of  the 
nation  ; and  the  law  in  quellion,  among  other  caufes,  giv- 
ing a check  to  the  further  extenlion  of  agriculture,  nec.-f- 
fary  to  counterbalance  the  additional  coniumptiori,  the 
tide  at  lait  turned  againft  the  country,  and  a regular  in- 
flux cf  foreign  grain  became  expedient  to  fuppiy  the  grow- 
ing wants  of  the  inhabitants.” 

The  differences  which  took  place  in  this  way,  are  ftrik- 
ingly  (hewn  in  the  Hate  merit  given  below  from.  Mr.  Di- 
ram, who  remarks  that  no  accounts  have  been  prelervcd 
concerning  the  exports  and  imports  of  corn,  previ- 
oufly  to  1697,  or  that,  from  the  high  duties,  little  trade 
of  this  nature  was  carried  on  ; but  that  in  the  years  from 
that  period  to  1700  inciufive,  the  amount  of  the  exportation 
of  the  different  forts  of  grain  was  33  1,223  quarters;  while 
the  importation  was  only  8,948  quarters:  that,  in  the  courfe 
of  the  ten  years  from  the  lad  of  the  above  periods  to 
1 7 10,  the  amount  of  the  annual  exportation  was  248,945 
quarters  ; while  the  average  of  the  importation  only  came 
to  442  quarters.  That  in  one  of  thele  years  (1709)  more 
than  half  a million  of  quarters,  and  in  the  courfe  of  the 
whole,  not  lefs  than  2,849,446  quarters  were  exported, 
while  only  4.442  quarters  were  imported. 

In  the  next  ten  years,  from  1711  to  1720  inciufive,  the 
average  yearly  exportation  increafed  to  449,193  quarters  ; 
the  average  annual  importation  being  only  71  quarters. 
The  amount  of  the  exportation  of  thele  ten  years  being 
nearly  in  a double  proportion  to  that  of  the  preceding  ten, 
arifing  to  4.4912933  quarters  ; while  the  import  was  only 
714  quarters. 

In  the  fubfequent  ten  years,  from  1721  ta  173°  inciu- 
five, though  from  different  circumftances,  much  foreign 
grain  was  introduced  in  fome  of  the  years,  the  exports  kept 
nearly  up  to  the  preceding  equal  period  ; the  amount  of 
the  whole  of  them  for  thefe  ten  years  being  4,479,683 
quarters ; the  imports  of  the  different  kinds  of  grain  be- 
ing  732,692  quarters. 

For  the  ten  years,  from  1731  to  1 740  inciufive,  the  aft  of 
1729  having  given  a check  to  foreign  importation  and  pro- 
moted cultivation,  the  average  annual  exportation  was 
549,447  quarters ; while  the  amount  of  the  average  import- 
ation was  only  4,690  : the  whole  export  of  the  ten  yeaps 
being  5,494,471  quarters;  and  the  whole  import  only 
46,909  quarters. 

For  the  ten  years  from  1741  to  J750  inciufive,  on 


account  of  the  great  induflry  and  exertion  of  the  farm- 
ers, in  confequence  of  bei:-:g  releafed  from  prohibitory 
and  injudicious  laws,  the  annual  average  amount  o*7  export- 
ation rofe  to  the  extraordinary  height  of  848,660  quar- 
ters ; while  fhe  imports  amounted  only  to  15,193  quarters. 
The  exports  in  1748  were  1,123,953  quarters,  in  1749, 
1,250.306  quarters,  and  in  the  following  year  the  amazing 
amount  of  1,667,778  quarters;  the  whole  for  the  ten  years 
being  8 486,602  quarters  ; while  the  imports  of  the  ftve- 
ral  forts  of  grain  were  only  159,437  quarters. 

But  for  the  ten  years  from  1751  to  1 760  inciufive,  the 
exports  declined,  on  the  average,  to  582,837  quarters ; the 
imports,  on  the  average,, being  737,397  quarters.  This  ic- 
duftion  in  the  exports  is  fuppofed  to  have  depended  on 
the  deficient  crops  of  1756  and  that  of  the  following  year. 

From  about  this  period  the  commencement  of  the  im- 
port iyftem  feerns  to  have  taken  .its  rife,  which  has  fince 
been  carried  to  iuch  an  amazing  extent. 

The  imports  of  the  years  1763  and  1 764  chiefly  con- 
fided of  oats;  but  in  1765  they  were  different  forts  of  fo- 
reign grain,  chiefly  wheat,  amounting  to  218,031  quarters; 
while  the  exports  of  the  feveral  forts  of  corn  amount- 
ed to  the  extent  of  457,730  quarters.  In  j 7 67  the  vail 
amount  of  907,420  quarters  was  imported,  500,000  of 
which  were  wheat  ; and  on  the  average  of  the  twelve  years, 
from  176.1  to  1772  inciufive,  the  annual  exportation  had 
funk  to  370,703,  the  yearly  importation  having  increafed 
to  251 ,279  quarters. 

Under  the  fanftion  of  the  aft  of  1773,  in  1774  the 
large  amount  of  926, 1 74  quarters  of  gram  were  imported 
from  abroad,  one  third  being  wheat  or  wheat  flour  ; while 
the  quantity  exported  was  not  more  than  51,099.  In  1775  the 
immenfe  quantity  of  1,163.407  quarters  of  foreign  corn 
was  imported,  half  of  which  being  wheat  and  wheat  flour, 
while  the  exportation  only  rofe  to  191,007  quarters.  On 
the  whole,  for  the  twelve  years  from  1773  to  1784  inciufive, 
the  annual  average  importation  came  up  to  578,358  quar- 
ters ; while  the  exportation  decreafed  to  267.182  quarters. 
The  whole  importation  of  this  period  being  not  lefs  than 
6,9 40,293  quarters  of  foreign  grain;  while  only  3,206,184 
quarters  of  grain  of  home  growth  were  exported. 

This  reverfe  in  our  corn  trade,  with  the  vaft  difadvan- 
tages  which  are  fuftained  by  it  to  the  nation,  are  Hill  further 
fhown  by  Mr.  Mackie  in  the  table  of  the  exports  and  im- 
ports of  all  forts  of  grain,  fent  from  or  brought  into 
Great  Britain,  from  the  conclufion  of  the  above  period  to 
the  year  3:793. 
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CORN, 


ACCOUNT  of  Exports  and  Imports  of  Corn  into  Great  Britain,  from  5th  January  1785, 

to  5th  January  1.793 . 


Great  Britain,  Dr. 


Cr. 


1785 

1786 

1787 
178b 
1789 
179Q 

1791 

1792 

1 793 


To  foreign  wheat") 
imported.  J 


Average  price  of 
the  above  9 years 
45  '■  9d- 


Quarters. 

Price. 

1 10,863 

5 *>463 
59-339 
148,710 
107,324 
236,374 

459  49d 
22,131 
459,613 

s.  d. 
41  IO 

38  IC 

41  , 2 

45  0 
51  2 
53  2 

47  0 

42  2 

48  4 

i>635>3°5 

V 

45  9 

1,635,305 

£■ 

3,74°, 76° 


3,740,760  3 9 


>78j 
,1786 
178- 
i 7S8 
1789 

i79c 

1791 

1 792 
1 793 


Quarters. 

Price. 

f. 

J. 

By  wheat  exported. 

132,685 

41 

IO 

205,466 

,8 

10 

3 20,536 

41 

2 

82,971 

45 

c 

67,868 

51 

2 

229,754 

5.3 

2 

7U546 

+7 

O 

3 10,684 

42 

2 

Balance  paid  in  9-1 

8i*755 

48 

4 

f, 303,265 

45 

9 

years  by  Great  J 
Britain  for  fo- 
reign wheat,  l 

or  per.  annum  [ 

.332,040 

36,893^  qrs. 
84.4 >6  /.  I I S.  | 

5d-  J 

1 

>,635,30.5 

£• 
2,980,83 1 


759,929  2 6 


5>74°>7^°  3 9 


Great  Britain,  Dr. 


Cr. 


>7S5 

1786 

1787 

1788 

1789 

1790 
1793 

1792 

1 793 


ro  foreign  barley  \ 
imported.  / 


25  s. 

Balance  received" 
by  Great  Bri- 
tain intheabove 
9 years  for  bar- 
ley exported 
or  per  annum 
80,199^  qrs. 
78,027/.  4 x. 

5 \d. 


Quarters. 

Prices. 

s.  d. 

67,2  [2 

24  0 

62,374 

24  4 

43,244 

22  8 

i 1,479 

22  0 

12,295 

22  IO 

3°, 1 1 7 

25  6 

61,135 

25  IO 

138,527 

26  8 

147,169 

31  8 

£.  s.  d. 

691,940  0 0 

553>552 

25  0 

702,245  0 0 

\ 

/ 

561,796 

rti  15,348 

I 

1,394.185  0 0 

3785 

1786 

3787 

1788 

1789 

1790 

3791 

3792 

1 793 


By  barley  exported. 


Quarters. 


166,408 
1 1 1, <08 
>35>o89 

23  2,8l  3 

J44.63  I 
5M63 
43,590 

-4 7-555 

44.46J 


1,1:5,348 


3,115,348 


Price. 


24  o 


24 
22 
22 
22 

25 

25 

26 

31 


4 

8 

o 

io 

6 

10 

8 


£.  s.  d. 
1>394>l85  0 0 


1,394,185  o c 


AC- 


CORN. 


ACCOUNT  of  Exports  and  Imports  of  Corn  into  Great  Britain,  from  5th  January  1785, 

to  5th  January  1793. 

<• 

Great  Britain,  Dr. 


Cr. 


U85 

1786 

1787 

1788 

1789 

1790 

1791 

1792 

U 93 


Toforeign  ryeim-4 
ported  - - j 


Average  price  of  the 
above  9 years,  3 o>r 

I \d. 


Quarters. 


28,761 

3»643 

7>°34 

14.844 

21,683 

66.37 8 3 

13,027  3 

3>I24 


13°, 5*4 


i3°>3i4 


Price. 


s.  d. 

28  o 

27  2 

27  8 

27  8 

29  10 

34  ° 

1 4 
o 10 
34  1° 


30 


226,868 


j.  d. 

9 11 


226,868 


11 


l7s5 

1786 

1787 
( 788 

1789 

1790 

1791 

1792 

1193 


By  rye  exported 


Balance  paid  by 
Great  Britain, 
in  the  above  9 
years,  for  rye 
imported,  be- 
ing per  annum, 
for  2947I.  qrs. 
4483/.  17J.  6d.% 


Quarters. 


13,163 
6,736 
12,683 
3 1,220 
39,946 
47 

3 3283 

16,151 

312 


123,986 

26,^28 


I3°,3I4 


Price. 


s.  d. 

28  o 

27  2 

27  8 

27  8 

29  10 

34  o 

1 4 

30  10 

34  10 


30 


£.  s.  d. 
186,495  12  2 

40,372  17  9 


226,868  9 11 


Great  Britain, 


Cr. 


U85 


1786 

1787 

1788 

1789 

1790 

1791 

1792 

1 793 


To  foreign  peas'J 
and  beans  im-  > 
ported  - J 


Average  price  of 
the  above  9 years, 
3U.  id. 


Quarters. 


16,813 


33>7°9 

42,884  3 
10,902 

39 1 

43,168 

14,726 

43.239 

48,274 


256,126  3 


256,126 


Price. 


s.  d. 


30  8 


33  2 
1 10 
27  2 


27 

1 

3° 

3i 

37 


£.  s . d. 
398.062  6 9 


398,062  6 9 


1783 

1786 

1787 

1788 

1789 
!790 

1791 

1792 

1 793 


By  peas  and  beans') 
exported  - J 


Balance  paid  by' 
Great  Britain 
in  the  above  9 
years  for  peas 
and  beans  im- 
ported, being 
per  annum  for 
il,l72-g-  9rs' 
.17,364  /.  6j. 

I or/. 


Quarters.  Price 


15,904 

16,309 
18,260  3 

15,133 

27,891 

17,577 

13,721 

17,291 

13.483 


133,37131  1 


100,333 


256,126 


30  8 


33  2 

1 10 
27  2 
72  2 

31  o 
30  6 

32  4 
37  4 


</■ 

241,783  3 3 

156,279  1 6 


398,062  6 9 


AC- 


CORN. 


ACCOUNT  of  Exports  and  Imports  of  Corn  into  Great  Britain,  from  January  5th  17S5, 

to  January  3th  1 793. 

Great  Britain,  Dr. 


Cr. 


1785 

1786 
.78 

1788 

1789 

1790 
179! 
1792 
*793 


To  foreign  oats  T 


imported 


/ 


Average  price  of 
the  above  9 years, 
ils.  lod . 


Quarters. 


274,080 

478,473 

512,004 

413-82/ 

429,722 

73J>I73 
788,709 
r ,008,40 1 
722,523 


Price. 


5,362,92 


5> 


362,92 1 


s.  d. 
17  2 

r8  o 


16 
16 
18 
r8 
(8 
2 1 


£• 

235^59 

43°, 62  5 
426,670 
3 13>8j4 
.343-777 
692,282 
716,410 
993 ,964 
788,754 


s.  d. 

5 6 

14  o 
o o 
12  TC 

12  C 

18  2 

13  6 
4 10 

.5  & 


4.863,559  6 4 


4.863,559  6 4 


17S5 

1786 

1787 

1788 

1789 

1790 

1791 

1792 

H93 


!Qu 


uarters. 


By  oats  exported 


Balance  paid  by"] 
Great  Btitain,  I 
in  the  above  9 | 
years,  for  oats  | 
imported, being  7 
per  annum  for 
3 75 >59.3  # qrs. 
522,496/.  IOJ-. 
id- 


25’273 

I9i93 

17,098 

14,418 

32,683 

T4»'275 
15,358 
25,709 
1 7 >47  3 


182,580 


7,180,341 


5,36  2,921 


Price. 


J*. 

d. 

£■ 

s. 

d 

17 

2 

22,097 

13 

2 

18 

O 

17,308 

16 

0 

16 

8 

I3>93S 

18 

1 

15 

8 

j 1,294 

2 

0 

16 

0 

26,146 

8 

c 

18 

10 

1.3 .422 

5 

TO 

18 

2 

1 1,858 

10 

4 

18 

2 

23’352 

6 

10 

21 

10 

19,074 

1 3 

to 

r7 

10 

161,090 

14 

1 

4,702,468 

12 

3 

4.863,559  6 4 


GENERAL  Abftraft  of  the  Exports  and  Imports  of  Corn  from  and  into  Great  Britain  for  9 Years,  from  1785  to  179,3 

inclufive. 


■To  foreign  wheat  imported  J 

{ from  1785  to  1793  - / 

■To  barley  ditto 

(To  rye  ditto 

To  peas  and  beans  ditto 

To  oats  ditto 


Quarters 

— - i-  s-  d 

1 .535,305  3,740,760  3 9 
553>552  691,940  o o 

150,514  226,868  9 7 

256,126  398,062  6 9 

.5362,92 1 4,863,559  6 4 


7,958,418 


9,92 1,190  6 5 


1,303,265 

r,  1 15,348 
123,986 

155, 571 
182,580 


1,394,185  o o 
186,495  12  2 

24^783  5 3 
161,090  14  1 


By  wheat  exported  from  1785") 
to  1793  - - j 

By  barley  ditto 
By  rye  ditto 
By  peas  and  beans  ditto 
By  oats  ditto 

By  furplus  quantity  of  grain' 
imported  by  Great  Britain, 
in  the  9 years  above-men- 
tioned, after  deducting  the  )>  5,077,668  4,956,804  13  8 

quantity  exported,  being  at 
the  rate  of  564,185  qrs. 

§ value  550,756!-/.  per  ann._ 


Quarters. 


£.  s.  d. 
2,980,831  1 3 


7,958,418 


9,921,190  6 5 


The 


COR  N. 


The  fame  writer,  after  obferving  that  the  aft  of  1791  in 
fome  degree  difcouraged  the  importation  of  corn  from  abroad, 
by  increafing  the  rates  or  duties  on  ir,  which  was  a defeft  in 
the  old  laws,  yet  dill  that  ftatute  is  far  from  a date  of  per- 
feftion.  A radical  error  had,  he  conceives,  been  commit- 
ted in  the  outfet  of  the  corn  laws,  which  has  never  been  re- 
moved, which  is  that  of  the  relative  regulating  rates  of 
exportation  and  importation  for  the  different  kinds  of  grain, 
not  having  been  fixed  for  fuch,  proportionably  to  their  real 
values,  the  labour  and  expence  they  dand  the  farmer  in  raff- 
ing and  bringing  to  market,  as  in  fuch  indances  he  would  be 
under  the  neceffity  of  relinquifhing  the  cultivation  of  any 
particular  fort  of  grain,  fo  rated  from  the  corn  dealer,  in 
confeqaence  being  able  to  have  almod  a complete  command 
of  the  home  market,  from  his  being  capable  of  fupplying  it 
from  abroad.  This  he  contends  is  the  cafe  at  prefent  in 
regard  to  oats,  as  from  various  datements  he  fhews,  that  if 
the  rate  of  importation  for  that  fort  of  grain  had  been  regu- 
lated originally,  “ in  proportion  to  the  current  values  in  1670 
and  1688,  when  the  prefent  fydem  of  corn  laws  was  firlt 
enafted,”  it  fhould  have  been  in  the  following  proportion. 
“ As  28  s.,  the  average  price  of  wheat  is  to  85^.  4.J.,  the 
import  rate  of  wheat  including  the  duty,  fo  is  12  s.,  the 
average  price  of  oats,  to  3 6 s.  6d.,  being  the  relative  import 
rate  at  which  03ts  ought  to  have  been  imported,  including 
the  duty;  whereas  the  law  allowed  foreign  oats  to  be  im- 
ported at  \*js.  i\d.  including  the  duty.  This  he  fhews  to 
have  continued  dill  the  cafe  with  this  fort  of  grain,  from 
which  the  culture  has  been  greatly  abandoned  by  our  far- 
mers ; and  a large  importation  of  that  fort  of  corn,  though 
much  inferior  to  our  own,  rendered  neceffary,  5,362,921 
quarters  having  been  imported  from  1785  to  1795  at  the 
value  of  4,863,599/.  6s.  ^d. 

It  is  concluded  on  the  whole,  that  as  the  “ wealth  of  na- 
tions varies  confiderably  at  different  times,  fo  ought  the 
rates  which  regulate  the  export  and  import  of  foreign  corn  ; 
if  thefe  affeft  the  money  price  of  our  own  produce  in  the 
home  market,  and  tend  to  fink  its  relative  value  below  the 
current  price  of  labour,  with  which  it  mud  always  bear  a 
juft  and  neceffary  proportion,  the  rates  mull  confequently  be 
raffed  in  order  to  preferve  agriculture,  the  only  folid  bafis 
on  which  the  real  wealth  and  lading  profperity  of  a ftate 
can  be  founded.”  Should  our  induftry  and  capital  continue 
to  increafe  for  thirty  years,  in  the  fame  ratio  it  has  done 
fince  the  peace  of  1783,  the  money  in  circulation,  the  price 
of  labour,  and  the  expence  of  cultivation  may  be  double 
what  it  now  is ; and  the  price  of  corn  will  naturally  increafe 
in  the  fame  degree  : fhould  the  rates,  at  which  corn  from 
abroad  is  then  permitted  to  be  imported,  have  a tendency 
to  obftruft  fuch  a rife,  he  contends,  that  they  mull  either 
be  heightened  or  this  country  will  lofe  its  agriculture,  as 
has  already  happened  in  the  cafe  of  oats  ; but  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  fhould  the  profperity  of  the  country  decline,  fo 
as  to  leffen  the  demand  for  labour,  or  the  floating  capital  to 
one-half,  the  price  of  corn  fhould  fink  in  the  fame  propor- 
tion, to  the  diminifhed  price  of  labour,  and  the  import  rates 
be  lowered,  if  the  means  of  preventing  fuch  a neceffary 
diminution.  Confequently,  that,  if  thefe  principles  be  well 
founded,  a permanent  law  for  the  regulation  of  the  export 
and  import  of  grain,  is  inconfiftent  with  found  policy  ; it 
fhould  be  fuch  as  to  expire  regularly  at  fixed  periods,  accord- 
ing to  the  wifdom  of  the  legiflature,  on  taking  the  fituation 
of  the  country  into  full  confideration,  fo  as  to  regulate  it 
in  conformity  to  the  price  of  labour,  which  is  “ the  moft 
certain  iadex  of  the  growing  profperity,  ftationary  fituation, 
or  declining  ftate  of  the  nation.” 

In  fupport  of  which  Mr.  MalpuS)  in  his  late  work 
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on  the  “ Principle  of  Population,”  obferves,  that  in 
order  “ to  reltore  our  independence,  and  build  our  na- 
tional greatnefs  and  commercial  profperity  on  the  fine 
foundation  of  agriculture,  it  is  evidently  not  fufficient  to 
propofe  premiums  for  tillage,  to  cultivate  this  or  that  waile, 
or  even  to  pafs  a general  inclofure  bill,  though  thefe  are 
all  excellent  as  far  as  they  go.  If  the  increafe  of  the  com- 
mercial population  keep  pace  with  thefe  efforts,  we  (hall 
only  be  where  we  were  before,  with  regard  to  the  neceffity 
of  importation.  The  objeft  required  is,  to  alter  the  relative 
proportion  between  the  commercial  and  the  agricultural  po- 
pulation of  the  country,  which,  he  thinks,  can  only  be  done 
by  fome  fyftem,  that  will  determine  a greater  proportion  of 
the  national  capital  to  the  national  land.”  And  he  “ fees 
no  other  way  at  prefent  of  effefting  this  objeft.  but  by 
corn  laws  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circumftances  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  ftate  of  foreign  irarkets.”  Thefe  are  ftattd 
as  the  leading  principles  and  circumftances  which  are  necef- 
fary to  be  particularly  had  in  view  in  the  framing  of  lawst 
for  the  regulation  of  the  trade  in  corn. 

Corn,  in  Surgery,  is  a hard,  dry,  cuticular,  warty,  or 
horny  induration  in  the  fkin,  and  fometimes  alfo  in  the  fub- 
jacent  cellular  membrane.  In  the  former  cafe,  the  indura- 
tion may  be  moved  backwards  and  forwards ; but  in  the  lat- 
ter, it  is  immoveable.  Corns  are  in  general  not  larger  than 
about  the  fiZe  of  a fmall  pea,  and  are  produced  in  confe- 
quence  of  external  preffure,  efpecially  in  fuch  parts  as  aie 
expofed  to  much  friftion,  and  where  the  flein  is  very  near  to 
the  bone.  They  are,  therefore,  moft  generally  found  in 
the  toes,  or  the  foies  of  the  feet ; but  fometimes  alfo  in 
other  parts,  as  on  the  upper  ridge  of  the Jiip- bone,  where 
they  are  produced  by  the  preffure  of  women’s  ftays.  Some- 
times alfo  fimilar  indurations  are  formed  in  the  ears  of  women, 
who  wear  heavy  ear-rings.  When  they  are  formed  in  the 
feet,  they  generally  arife  from  the  ufe  of  too  narrow  or  high- 
heeled  Ihoes,  and  fometimes  merely  by  wearing  the  ftockings 
too  tight.  Frequently  they  produce  r.o  inconvenience  ; but 
fometimes  they  become  fo  painful  as  to  render  the  patient 
entirely  lame.  The  pain  is  increafed  by  wearing  warn* 
ftockings,  tight  fhoes,  violent  motion  of  the  body,  (landing 
or  walking  too  long,  drinking  fpirituous  liquors,  and  during 
variable  weather.  They  are  generally  painful  in  hot  weather, 
but  rarely  fo  in  cold. 

With  refpeft  to  the  cure,  the  furgeon  may  either  endea- 
vour to  remove  the  pain  for  a time,  or  radically  to  free  the 
patient  from  the  difeafe.  The  violence  of  the  pain  may  be 
immediately  relieved,  by  the  patient’s  fitting  down,  taking 
off  his  narrow  fhoes,  placing  his  foot  in  a horizontal  pofition, 
and  cooling  it  a little.  A more  permanent  relief  may  b;  ob- 
tained, by  fhaving  off  the  prominent  part  of  the  corn  with  a 
knife,  as  far  as  it  can -conveniently  be  got  at,  without,  how- 
ever, exciting  any  hsemorrhage,  and  by  the  ufe  of  emollient 
warm  fomentations.  The  patient  cannot  be  radically  freed 
from  his  corns,  unlefs  he  refolves,  during  the  progrefs  of  ti  e 
cure,  to  wear  no  other  than  wide,  foft,  and  low-heeh d 
fhoes,  and  to  walk  and  Hand  as  little  as  poflible.  If  this  e 
out  of  his  power,  and  he  is  under  the  neceffity  of  frequemlv 
walking  or  Handing  fora  confiderable  time,  the  preffure  mav 
be  prevented  in  the  following  manner:  Take  a piece  of 
linen  fpread  with  fome  emollient  plafter  ; lay  one  piece  ever 
another,  from  eight  to  twelve  times  together,  and  cut  a hole 
in  the  middle  of  them,  exaftly  the  fame  fize  and  circum- 
ference as  the  corn  ; then  apply  it  in  fuch  a manner  that  the 
corn  enters  the  hole  in  the  plafter,  and  is  thus  defended 
againft  the  contaft  of  the  ftockings  and  fhoes.  When  fuch 
a plafter  has  been  worn  for  the  fpace  of  fome  weeks,  the 
corn,  if  recent,  generally  difappears  without  requiring  any 
5 H other 
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ether  remedy.  When  the  corn  is  fituated  in  the  foie  of  the 
fjot,  we  need  only  cut  a hole  into  a felt-fole,  fo  as  to  fit  the 
corn,  and  introduce  it  into  the  /hoe. 

By  the  following  treatment,  corns  may  be  removed  with 
certainty,  radically,  and  fpeedily,  efpecially  if  we  employ 
at  the  fame  time  the  perforated  io!e  or  plalter  : Rub  two  or 
three  times  a day  an  emollient  liniment,  fuch  as  the  ointment 
of  althaea,  or,  which  is  ft  ill  better,  the  volatile  liniment, 
upon  the  corn,  and  keep  it  covered  during  the  intervals  with 
an  emollient  p!after.  Every  morning  and  evening  let  the 
foot  be  kept  for  half  an  hour  in  warm  water,  and  the  corn 
well  rubbed  with  foap.  Let  the  external  p3rt  of  the  corn, 
which  will  have  become  perfectly  white,  foft,  and  pulpy,  be 
then  feraped  with  a blunt  knife,  till  all  the  foft  part  is  re- 
moved, and  till  the  operation  begins  to  give  pain  to  the  pa- 
tient ; uoon  which,  we  mult  immediately  defilt.  This  treat- 
ment is  to  be  continued  till  the  corn  is  entirely  extirpated  ; 
for  if  we  defilt  from  it  earlier,  the  corn  will  grow  again. 
However,  we  muft  take  care  not  to  cut  the  part  with  the 
knife,  fo  as  to  make  it  give  pain  or  bleed. 

Among!!  a variety  of  remedies  that  have  been  recom- 
mended for  corns,  the  following  are  the  principal  : green 
wax,  fosp. plalter,  diachylon,  mercurial  or  hemlock  plalter, 
a piece  of  bacon,  the  juicy  pulp  of  a frefh  lemon,  and  even 
a piece  of  green  oil-cloth,  See.  which  are  to  be  changed  as 
often  as  may  be  neceiTary.  The  following  remedies  have 
alfo  been  recommended  as  infallible  : Gumm.  ammoniac. 

Cer.  citrin.  aa  Jij  Aerng.  sris  3’>’j-  M.  F.  Emplaftr.  S. 
To  be  fpread  upon  linen  and  applied  to  the  corn.  Or, 
Ernpl.  de  ga.bano,  de  ammoniac,  diachyl.  comp,  aa  ^ is. 
Camph.  3 i j . M.  F.  Empl.  D.  S.  To  be  fpread  pretty  thick 
upon  linen,  a^d^pphed  to  the  corn,  in  pieces  juft  fuffieiently 
large  to  cover  it.  In  order  to  aid  the  operation  of  the  re- 
medy, we  may  previoully  foften  the  corn  in  warm  water,  and 
{crape  off  as  much  of  it  as  we  are  able.  The  following  piaf- 
ter  has  been  faid  to  produce  the  feparation  of  the  corn  within 
three  or  four'days  : & Gumm.  galban.  Jj.  in  aceto  diffolut. 
& ad  fpiffitudinem  evaporat.  Add.  Picis  naval  Jfs.  Empl. 
diach.  ilmpl.  3'j*  In  fine,  Sal.  ammon.  virid.  Aeris  pul- 
verif.  aa  3j.  M.  F.  Empl.  The  excifion  of  the  corn  is  not 
to  be  recommended  as  a radical  method  of  cure,  both  on  ac- 
count of  the  difficulty  and  danger  with  which  it  is  attended, 
and  becaufe  it  fometimes  proves  unfuccefsful.  When  the 
patient  has  got  rid  of  his  corns,  he  mull  avoid  all  the  above- 
mentioned  caufes  which  tend  to  produce  them,  or  they  will 
again  return. 

Corns,  in  Veterinary  Science,  a troublefome  difeafe  in  the 
feet  of  horfes,  moll  generally  occurring  in  the  fore  feet,  and 
m the  infide  heel,  within  the  angle  or  union,  of  the  quarter 
with  the  bar ; though  thefe  bruifes  are  fometimes  found  in 
both  quarters  or  Tides  of  the  foot. 

Terms  improperly  ufed  in  any  art  or  fcience  render  its 
accefs  more  difficult,  obfcure  our  views  of  it,  and  retard  its 
advancement : fo  the  term  corns  is,  in  this  cafe,  a grofs 
mifapplication  of  words,  creating  perplexity  and  mifconcep* 
tion,  and  which  aCfual  experience  even  in  the  difeafe  is  hardly 
Infficient  to  do  away. 

When  the  {km  of  the  human  foot  is  gradually  compreffed 
or  rubbed,  without  any  bidden  and  violent  irritation  that 
ffiall  raife  the  cuticle  or  create  a fore,  it  thickens  full,  then 
becomes  horny,  and  is  rightly  enough  termed  a corn,  from 
cornu,  Lat.  or  come,  Fr.  horn. 

In  the  horfe,  on  the  contrary,  whofe  foot  is  every  where 
thickly  clothed  with  natural  horn,  fuch  an  occurrence,  if  it 
were  poffib’t,  could  not  be  a-  difeafe  ; but  if  a bruife  takes 
place  in  the  faot,  at  the  point  above  deferibed,  it  is  alfo 
called  a corn,  though  agreeing  in  nothing  with  the  former 


difeafe,  but  in  the  common  circumftance  of  its  affe&xng  the 
foot  with  pain  and  lamenefs. 

Where  a corn,  as  it  is  called,  exifts  in  the  foot,  it  is  known 
by  a rednefs,  more  or  lefs  intenfe,  in  the  angle  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  bar  with  the  fides  of  the  foot,  and  is  molt 
generally  obferved,  as  we  have  already  {fated,  in  the  inner 
quarter:  it  is  tender,  if  prefled  upon,  producing  lamenefs; 
and  if  the  irritation  is  carried  far  enough,  it  fellers,  and  the 
pus,  being  prevented  efcaping  below  by  the  foie,  forms  a 
paffage  infide  the  hoof  upwards,  through  the  foliated  fub- 
ftance  or  elaltic  proceffes,  to  the  coronet;  and  if  a ffioe, 
preffing  too  hard  upon  the  part,  continues  to  be  ufed,  the 
irritation  being  kept  up  for  a long  time,  the  part  becomes 
weakened  in  its  function,  not  forming  good  found  horn, 
and  a painful  difeafe  is  created,  which  is  eradicated  with 
difficulty,  and  is  liable  to  return,  after  relief  has  been  ob- 
tained, by  the  flighted:  renewal  of  this  permanent  preflure, 
or  of  irritation  of  any  kind. 

Having  briefly  deferibed  the  difeafe,  as  it  commonly  ap- 
pears, vve  proceed  to  conflder  its  caufe,  and  the  cure. 

As  it  is  unequal  preflure  that  produces  corns,  even  in  ftrong 
feet,  from  the  fhoe  bearing  too  hard  upon  the  point  of  the 
foot  above  indicated  ; fo,  in  feet  naturally  weak,  a {lighter 
degree  of  preflure,  if  the  preflure  be  permanent,  lhall  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  induce  it : fo  that  the  difeafe  may  be  obferved  in 
all  forts  of  feet,  but  far  more  frequently  in  weak  ones,  as  in 
low  heeled  feet,  or  where  the  heels  project  very  much,  and 
the  horri  turns  under,  and  is  thin. 

The  horfe’s  foot,  we  may  remark,  by  being  continually 
bound  by  the  nails  which  attach  the  fhoe  to  the  foot,  is  ever 
hardening  and  dimini  firing  in  its  volume,  under  their  influ- 
ence and  preflure,  and  efpecially  all  the  elaftic  parts  of  the 
foot,  which,  not  being  then  called  into  much  aftion,  be- 
come inert  and  rigid,  or  are  abforbed;  the  pofterior  parts 
of  the  foot,  in  particular,  are  deranged  by  it,  and,  in  its 
contracting  the  foot,  often  forms  waving  lines  of  horn, 
which  turn  under  at  the  heels,  fo  that  the  fhoe  will  take  its 
bearing  on  the  parts  fo  difpofed,  in  a direction  tending  in- 
wards, and  bring  on  bruifes  and  weaknels,  or  corns,  as  the 
fmiths  have  been  pleafed  to  call  them. 

The  inflammation  induced  by  the  bruife  or  preflure  occa- 
fions  an  increafe,  or  fometimes  rupture,  of  the  blood-veflcls 
of  the  part  prefled  on,  fo  that  inftead  of  lymph,  the  red 
parts  of  the  blood  flow  into  them  : and  hence  that  rednefs  in 
the  horn  of  the  bruifed  part,  the  external  indication  of  thip 
difeafe. 

If  the  preflure  be  fpeedily  and  effectually  removed,  and 
all  external  irritation  be  kept  away,  healthy  horn  forms 
again,  and  the  difeafe  d'fappears  ; but  if  the  irritation  be 
kept  up  for  any  length  of  time,  or  has  been  attended  with 
much  violence,  the  vafcular  parts  go  on  to  fuppurate  ; and 
the  pus,  as  we  have  obferved,  forces  its  way  with  great  pain 
to  the  coronet.  Its  frequent  recurrence  leaves  the  parts 
very  weak,  and  the  fmiths  are  then  apt  to  imagine  it  is  na- 
tural to  them,  and  convey  this  idea  to  others,  and  feldom 
admit  the  real  caufe  of  the  difeafe. 

One  circumftance,  we  believe  not  much  underftood,  it  is 
of  importance  to  difclofe  here,  refpeding  the  production  of 
this  diforder,  and  which  cannot  be  too  generally  known  and 
confidered,  as  it  may  be  the  means  of  warning  thefe  whofe 
experience  has  not  yet  informed  them  of  the  danger : it  is 
this,  that  if  we  make  a perpendicular  feCtion  of  the  horfe’s 
foot,  acrofs  the  two  points  of  the  heel,  wiiere  the  corns 
ufually  are  found,  it  will  be  obferved  that  the  outflde  and 
infide  heels  exhibit  different  appearances  : the  vafcular  parts 
lying  much  lower  on  the  infide  than  on  the  outfide  quarter; 
fo  much  fo,  that  any  one  holding  the  foot  from  the  ground. 
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and  levelling  the  foie  to  his  eye  with  his  drawing-knife  or 
buttrefs,  he  would  meet  with  the  blood  of  the  infide  quarter 
before  he  had  brought  it  to  what  he  would  conceive  the  pro- 
per level  of  the  outer,  and  before  he  at  all  fufpeCts  it  ; for 
the  horfe’s  foot,  no  doubt  for  the  wifeft  purpofes,  is  not 
made  a regular  cone,  as  on  a carelefs  infpeCtion  we  fnould 
apprehend  it  to  be,  but  is  placed  inclining  on  the  ground, 
with  the  infide  the  highetl,  forming  a fpecies  of  rhomb  or 
lozenge  ; the  inner  parts  being  thinner  in  horn,  more  elaftic, 
and  flefiiy  ; while  the  outer  are  llouter  in  horn,  and  with  lefs 
vafcular  matter,  and  more  adapted  for  receiving  the  wear, 
which,  we  may  obferve,  takes  place  primarily  on  the  outer 
fide  of  the  toe  or  pince,  as  may  be  feen  by  looking  at  the 
ihoes  when  taken  off,  or  obferving  the  wear  of  the  natural 
foot  unihod  ; and  thus  compreffion  and  uneafincfs  are  pre- 
vented by  the  greater  yielding  and  elasticity  of  the  inner 
quarter  and  the  heels : forbad  the  foot  been  on  every  fide 
equally  unyielding,  refinance,  compreffion,  and  pain,  under 
heavy  burdens,  or  great  or  long  continued  exertions  of  the 
an:mal,  would  have  been  produced. 

It  is  this  difference  which  may  deceive  the  frr.ith,  and  make 
him  bring  the  (hoe  nearer  the  quick  on  this  quarter  than  be 
intends  ; and  it  is  the  fuperior  elafticity  and  valcularity  of  his 
fore  feet  that  occafions  them  to  be  more  the  fubjeCts  of  this 
difeafe  than  the  hind,  where  corns  rarely  occur,  and  which 
we  have  heard  the  fmiths  attribute  to  the  caufe  of  their 
Handing  with  their  hind  feet  in  the  dung  of  the  liable. 

The  pofition,  aifo,  in  which  the  fmith  is  obliged  to  hold 
the  foot  between  his  thighs,  turned  upwards,  and  drawn 
away  from  the  horfe  outwards,  will  tend  to  increafe  his  de- 
ception, in  regard  to  thefe  circumftances  of  the  apparent 
levelling  of  the  hoof ; and  where  there  is  a weak,  low,  flelhy 
heel,  as  it  is  termed,  a flight  mitlake  is  fufficient  to  produce 
a bruifed  heel,  or  corn,  which  in  llouter  feet  it  would  be 
more 'difficult  to  doj  though  in  thefe  we  fometimes  find  it  has 
been  done. 

A Ihoe  too  narrow  for  the  foot,  or  with  the  heel  made 
very  Hoping  inwards,  would  alfo  induce  a bruife  of  thefe 
parts  ; for  we  fee,  by  the  brightnefs  of  the  Ihoe  at  this  part, 
after  it  has  been  on  fome  time  and  removed,  that  the  nails 
do  not  entirely  prevent  the  motion  of  the  heels  on  this  fur- 
face. 

Finally'’,  a (hoe  not  equally  fitted  to  bear  alike  on  all  the 
parts  of  the  foot,  but  bearing  on  the  toe  and  heels  only, 
efpecially  the  inner  heel,  and  not  taking  fufficient  preffure 
at  the  quarters,  would,  by  this  partiality  of  preflure,  induce 
inflammation  and  pain.  Clenching  the  nails  too  forcibly 
near  the  heel,  fo  as  to  induce  more  preflure  there  than  at 
the  toe,  would  alfo  do  the  fame  thing.  Under  the  article 
Farriery,  we  propofe  confidtring  fome  other  parts  of  this 
fubjeCt,  having  barely  inferted  enough  of  that  branch  of  the 
buiinefs  here  as  may  be  faid  particularly  tp  belong  to  this 
fubjeCt. 

If  this  reafoning,  therefore,  be  true,  the  corn  arifes  from 
the  weaknefs  and  infufficiency  of  the  foot  to  bear  the  pref- 
fure  of  a nailed  Ihoe,  or  from  partial  and  ill  difpofed  preffure 
in  the  ftrong  feet,  or  improper  paring  : therefore  the  an- 
cients, who,  we  believe,  knew  nothing  of  this  nail  ihoeing, 
had  not  their  horfes  fubjeCt  to  this  difeafe  ; and  fucb,  on 
examining  their  writings,  turns  out  to  be  the  faCt  : for 
though  they  have  deferibed,  and  often  molt  truly,  the  dif- 
eafes  of  the  horfe,  they  have  not  deferibed  this  difeafe,  fo 
as  for  us  to  conclude  on  its  identity.  The  “ Puirmvncuius 
ad  aperturam”  of  Vegetius,  lib.  ii.  cap.  56.  has  feme  of 
the  characters  of  the  corn  ; but  it  is  not  clear  whether  oxen 
or  horfes  were  the  objeCts  of  it,  and  he  recommends  unfolc* 


ing  for  it : whatever  it  is,  it  was  probably  a difeafe  arifing,? 
from  a weak  heel,  which,  by  long  journies  or  rough  roads, 
might  be  fo  bruifed  as  to  bring  on  fimilar  confequences. 

Having  treated  of  the  appearance  of  the  corn  and  its 
caufes,  we  have  now  to  confider  the  remedy,  firft  obferving 
that  prevention  from  it  is  ever  the  wifeft  line  of  conduCt,  et- 
peciaily  in  a difeafe  where  the  mechanical  caufes  of  it  are 
obvious,  and  can  be  prevented.  Where  the  corn  or  bruifed 
heel  has  taken  place,  the  firft  and  moll  natural  fuggeltion 
is  to  remove  the  Ihoe,  and  take  away  all  the  red  difeafed 
horn  with  the  drawing  knife,  fo  as,  on  the  re-application  of 
the  Ihoe,  to  remove  all  preflure  from  the  part,  and  thus  ad- 
mit a new  growth  of  horn  not  fubjeCt  to  external  preflure. 
For  this  purpofe,  the  horfe  may  be  turned  to  grals  during 
its  growth.,  when  in  general  it  will  grow  down  apparently 
perfect  : it  is,  however,  if  the  difeafe  has  been  of  any  dura- 
tion, too  apt  to  return,  if  the  fmith  bffngs  only  the  ordinary 
preflure  of  a Ihoe  upon  it ; though  this  takes  place  by  de- 
grees, and  not  at  the  firft  Ihoeing  : the  parts  weakened  by 
the  difeafe  become  unable  to  fuftain  even  this  prelfure,  and 
firft  become  tender,  and  afterwards  lame  ; or  the  parts  fet- 
ter, according  to  the  degree  of  it.  The  barred  Ihoe,  on 
this  account,  is  often  had  recourfe  to  by  the  fmiths  with 
good  fuccels ; the  preflure  to  the  corn  being  done  away  by 
the  parts  of  the  (hoe  oppoflte  it  being  bent  out  of  the  line  or 
plane  of  the  Ihoe,  and  then  to  the  foot  a light  flopping  of 
turpentine  dreffings  on  tow  is  applied,  and  bound  in  with,  tar 
chord.  The  continuance  of  this,  which  is  feldom  pei  filled 
in  long  enough,  reftores  the  horn  to  foundnefs  ; which  be- 
ing then  left  off,  and  the  ordinary  Ihoe  applied,  induces  again 
the  conkauences,  iooner  or  later,  that  we  have  deferibed. 
A ihoe  may  be  beat  or  filed  out  with  a foao#oppofite  the 
corn  ; but  we  have  found  it  more  eafy  and  certain,  when  the 
parts  are  arrived  at  this  ftate,  to  make  a Ihoe  rather  thicker 
than  the  ordinary  (hoe,  and  to  cut  off  entirely  that  extremity 
of  it  that  comes  oppoflte  the  corn,  to  a Ihort  diftance  from 
it,  fo  as  to  be  allured  no  preffure  can  arife  from  the  Ihoe  it- 
felf;  for  if  the  fhoe  be  left  long,  however  managed,  by  long 
wear  it  is  apt  to  play'  and  become  relaxed,  from  the  parts 
both  of  the  hoof  and  fhoe  giving  way  to  each  other,  and 
thus  creating  a degree  of  ioofenefs,  when  the  heel  of  the 
fhoe,  coming  upon  the  part,  reproduces  the  difeafe.  It  will 
be  objected  to  this  propofal,  that  the  corn  is  left  unpro- 
tected, and  at  firft  it  will  be  a little  tender,  but  this  will 
fpeediiy  go  off,  and  at  each  (having  will  become  of  lefs  con- 
fequence  ; and  it  is  better  of  the  two  evils  to  contend  with 
the  occurrence  of  accidental  preffure  from  irregularities  in 
the  road,  than  the  perpetual  preffure  of  the  Ihoe.  In  flight 
cafes,  after  the  (hoe  has  been  nailed  on  pretty  firmly',  we 
have  taken  a fmall  faw,  and  fawed  away  the  horn  refting  011 
the  Ihoe  at  this  part,  fo  as  to  make  it  prefs  lefs  there  than 
on  any  other  part  of  the  foot ; but  if  the  Ihoe  be  allowed  to 
flay  on  too  long,  the  nails,  as  we  before  ftated,  become 
relaxed,  by  the  horn  giving  way,  and  preffure  will  occafion- 
ally  take  place  on  the  corn. 

Of  late  we  have  had  feveral  opportunities  of  ufmg  the 
fhoe  above  deferibed,  and  have  found  it  in  practice  beyond 
our  expectation ; nor  have  we  found  it,  though  avowedly 
imperfeCt,  produce  any  of  the  ills  we  had  apprehended  it 
would  be  fubjeCt  to.  There  are  other  methods  than  thofe 
we  have  deferibed,  but  we  do  not  mention  them,  from  find- 
ing them  infufficient.  Where  pus  has  formed,  the  horn 
covering  it  being  efteCtuaily  removed,  digeftives  of  turpentine 
are  ufed,  as  in  any  other  wound,  till  the  horning  of  the  fors 
takes  place,  when  the  caufe  that  originally  produced  it  mult 
be  carefully  avoided. 
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Corn -Bottle,  in  Agriculture,  Sec  Centaurt  and 
Weed. 

Corn -Butterfly,  in  Entomology.  See  Papilio. 

Corn  -Crowfoot,  in  Agriculture , is  the  common  name  of  a 
plant  of  the  weed  kind,  often  found  among  corn  crops, 
snd  which  is  very  troiiblefome  to  the  farmer.  It  has  an 
upright  deni,  with  pale  green  leaves,  cut  into  long  narrow 
acute  fegments,  the  flowers  are  of  a pale  colour.  It  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  be  eradicated  from  places  where  it  is  ef- 
tablifhtd.  See  Weed. 

Corn,  Ears  of,  in  Natural  Hi/lory . Under  this  name  dif- 
ferent authors  have  deferibed  a variety  of  organic  remains 
found  in  the  ftrata  of  the  earth.  M.  Seheuchzer,  in  parti- 
cular, gives  the  figure  of  a foffil,  which  he  deferibes  as  an 
car  of  corn,  and  from  its  figure,  and  fuppofed  fulnefs,  he 
argues,  that  the  Mofaic  deluge  took  place  in  the  month  of 
May  ! but  Mr  Walch  confiders  this  body  rather  as  a zoo- 
phyte, the  rays  of  which  are  divided  by  tranfverfe  lines, 
marking  their  feparation  into  diftinft  vertebra. 

The  fpica  fecalina,  and  graminis  panici  of  Dr  Richard- 
fon,  and  the  ear  of  barley  which  Mylius  has  figured,  are 
of  like  doubtful  origin  ; the  latter,  in  particular,  does  not 
bear  the  proportions  of  an  ear  of  barley. 

The  flangengraupen  of  the  German  mineralogifts  more 
nearly  refemble  ears  of  corn,  than  the  above.  Thefe  are 
flat,  oblong,  blackifh,  and  fometimes  greenifh  bodies ; but, 
becoming  white,  and  acquiring  a metallic  luftre  on  their 
prominent  parts  by  fri&ion.  Many  have  fuppofed  thefe  to 
be  mineral  fubllances,  to  which  mere  accident  has  given 
their  prefent  form  ; but  they  feem  to  be  real  vegetable  fub- 
ftances,  impregnated  with  metallic  particles.  They  vary 
confiderably  in  form,  but  are  in  general  flattened,  and  are 
ftudded  with  ifftle  round  prominences,  bearing  very  much 
the  appearance  of  corn.  They  are  found  but  very  rarely, 
and  perhaps  only  in  the  copper  mines  of  Frankenburg  in 
Hefie.  M.  Lihman,  who  has  written  exprefsly  on  thefe 
fubllances,  does  not  confider  them  as  changed  vegetable 
fubliances,  but  as  being  of  mineral  origin  ; he  found  them 
to  confift  of  copper,  arfenic,  fulphur,  and  iron,  with  a fmall 
quantity  of  filver  in  their  compofition.  Wolfart,  who  has 
delineated  and  deferibed  thefe  lubftances,  calls  them  frumenti 
metallares,  acknowledging  that  he  cannot  refer  them  to  any 
particular  fpecies  of  grain.  Mr.  Parkinfon  gives  two  fi- 
gures of  thefe  fubllances,  but  concludes  his  defeription  thus: 
“ I am  therefore  of  opinion,  that  we  muft  be  fatisfied  with 
confidering  them  a3  foffils,  whofe  origin  mull  be  referred 
to  fome  hitherto  unknown  fubjeft  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom.” Mr.  Whitehurll,  “ Theory  of  the  Earth,”  p.  169. 
mentions  corn  among  the  vegetable  impreffions  found  in  the 
coal  meafures  of  Derbylhire;  but  this  is  doubtlefs  as  ill- 
founded  as  any  of  the  foregoing  ; and  we  have  the  bell  rea- 
fon  to  fuppofe,  that  minute  and  fcientific  examinations  will 
place  all  thefe  among  the  incognita  of  a former  Hate  of  aqua- 
tic exiftence. 

Cqrn -Farm,  in  Agriculture , is  that  fort  of  farm  which 
16  principally  cultivated  and  condu&ed  under  the  fyllem 
of  corn,  or  the  chief  produce  of  which  is  grain.  All  the 
more  dry  forts  of  land  are  adapted  to  this  purpofe.  See 
Corn  and  Farm. 

CoRN-7'Ytfjr,  in  Botany.  See  Gladiolus. 

Cokh- Flag,  in  Agriculture,  is  the  name  of  a troublefome 
plant  of  the  weed  kind,  which  increafes  greatly  by  the  root  ; 
when  eftablilhed  in  the  field,  it  is  with  difficulty  extirpat- 
ed, as  it  is  capable  of  fending  up  new  plants  from  every  part 
of  its  roots.  See  Weed.  < 

Corn,  Indian.  See  Indian  Corn  and  Maize. 
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Corn  Land,  that  kind  of  land  which  i*  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  grain.  See  Farm. 

Corn,  Lent,  is  a term  applied  to  that,  fort  of  grain 
which  is  ufually  fown,  or  put  into  the  foil  about  that 
feafon . 

Corn  Marygold,  is  the  name  of  a plant  of  the  weed 
kind,  of  which  there  are  two  fpecies,  one  found  commonly 
in  arable  land,  and  the  other  in  pallures  of  the  more  moift 
kind.  It  is  a great  enemy  to  all  forts  of  corn  crops.  It  is 
extirpated  with  much  difficulty,  as  it  multiplies  both  by  its 
roots  and  feeds.  Deep  and  effeflual  hoeings,  frequently  re- 
peated, are  of  courfe  requifite,  before  it  runs  up  to  feed. 
See  Weed. 

Corn  Meafure,  in  Rural  Economy,  that  fort  of  meafure 
which  is  ufed  for  grain.  See  Measure,  and  Weights 
and  Measures. 

Corn  Mill,  that  fort  of  mill  which  is  employed  in  the 
grinding  of  corn.  See  Mill. 

Corn  Parfley,  in  Agriculture,  is  the  name  of  a low 
branching  plant  of  the  weed  kind,  often  met  with  among 
corn  crops.  See  Weed. 

Corn  Rent,  that  fort  of  rent  which  is  regulated  by  the 
price  of  grain.  See  Rent. 

Corn  Rents,  in  Law,  denote  thofe  third  parts  of  the 
old  rents  on  college  leafes,  which  were  to  be  referved  by  the 
leffees.  Star.  18  Eliz.  cap.  6.  Thefe  were  the  invention 
of  lord-treafurer  Burleigh,  and  fir  Thomas  Smith,  then 
principal  fccretary  of  ftate,  for  upholding  the  revenues  of 
colleges. 

Thefe  great  ilatefmen,  obferving  how  much  the  talue  of 
money  had  funk,  and  the  price  of  all  provifions  rifen,  by 
the  quantity  of  bullion  imported  from  the  new-found  Indies, 
which  effedls  were  likely  further  to  increafe,  devifed  this 
method.  Their  forefight  and  penetration  have  in  this  re- 
fpeft  been  very  apparent ; for  though  the  rent  fo  referved  in 
com  was  at  firft  but  one-third  of  the  old  rent,  or  half  of 
what  was  dill  referved  in  money,  yet  now  the  proportion  is 
nearly  inverted;  and  the  money  arifing  from  corn  rents  is,  com- 
munibus  annis,  almoft  double  to  the  rents  referved  in  money. 

Cow-Rocket,  in  Botany.  See  Bunias. 

Corn -Sallad,  in  Agriculture , a fpecies  of  the  Valerian. 
See  Valerian. 

Corn -Sharping.  See  Sharping. 

Corn,  Spring,  a term  iignifying  fuch  fort3  of  grain  as  are 
put  into  the  earth  in  the  fpring  feafon. 

Corn -Stand.  See  Stand. 

Corn -Stubble,  that  fort  of  fiubble  which  remains  af- 
ter reaping  or  cutting  any  fort  of  grain  crop.  It  fhould 
conftantly  be  collefted  for  the  purpofe  of  litter.  See 
Stubble. 

Corn -Stubble  Rah,  is  a large  kind  of  horfe-rake, 
employed  in  fome  counties  with  much  benefit.  Sec 
Raki. 

Corn -trug.  See  TRUc-rw*. 

Corn  -violet.  See  Weed. 

Corn,  white,  a general  term  ufed  to  fignify  all  forts  of 
grain. 

Corn -Worm,  a fort  of  infeft  of  the  caterpillar  kind, 
which  is  faid  to  be  very  detrimental  to  corn. 

CORN  A,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  epifcopal  town  of 
Alia,  in  Lycaonia,  mentioned  in  the  adls  of  the  council  of 
Chalcedon,  held  in  451. 

CORNA,  in  Geography,  atown  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the 
Arabian  Irak,  on  the  Euphrates  ; 6 miles  N.  W.  of  Baf- 
fora. 

COIINACHINE  Powder,  in  pharmacy,  apurgingpow- 
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der,  called  alfo  'earl  of  Warwick’s  powder,  and  pulvis  de 
tribus.  It.  is  compofed  of  equal  parts  of  antimonium  dia- 
Wticum,  diagrydium,  and  cream  of  tartar. 

C O RN  AC  H IN  I,  T h o M A s,  in  Biography , born  at  Arezzo,  in 
Tufcany,  about  the  middle  of  the  i6ih  century,  obtained  con- 
fiderable  celebrity,  as  profeffor  of  medicine  at  Pifa,  where 
he  le&ured  to  large  audiences  feveral  years.  He  died  in 
1605,  and  was  fucceeded  in  the  profciTorfhip  by  his  fon 
Mark,  whopublilhed  at  Venice,  in  1607,  in  fol.  “ Tabulae 
Medicse,”  the  only  work  left  by  his  father,  in  which  he  has 
collected  the  defcriptions  and  accounts  of  difeafes  left  by 
the  Greek  and  Arabian  phyficians,  with  commentaries  upon 
them.  His  fon  had  the  credit  of  giving  his  name  to  a purg- 
ing  powder,  Pulvis  Cornachini,  coniiftingof  calomel,  fcammo- 
ny,  and  burnt  hartfhorn,  which  Hill  retains  its  credit,  for  its 
efficacy  in  dellroying  the  afcarides,  a fmall  worm,  infefting 
the  bowels  of  children.  Mark  alfo  publifhed,  “ De  Hominis 
Generatione,  de  viuo,  et  aqua,  balneifque  Pifanis,”  Franck- 
fort,  1607.  fol.  and  a “ Dilcovery  on  the  Method  of  Curing, 
tuto,  cito,et  jucunde,”  he  fays,  all  thofe  difeafes,  which  are 
faid  to  be  derived  from  peccant  humours.  Haller  Bib. 
Med.  Eloy  Dia.  Hift. 

CORNACUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Lower 
Pannonia,  according  to  Ptolemy  and  Antonine’s  Itinerary. 

CORNAGE,  an  ancient  tenure,  the  fervice  whereof  was 
to  blow  a horn,  when  any  invafion  of  the  Scots  was  per- 
ceived. 

This  tenure,  which  was  a fpecies  of  grand  ferjeanty,  was 
very  frequent  in  the  northern  counties,  near  the  Pidds  and 
the  Roman  walls  j but  by  flat  12  Car.  II.  all  tenures  are 
converted  into  free,  and  common  focage. 

An  old  rental  calls  carnage,  newtgeldt,  q.  d.  neat-geld. 
Lord  Coke  fays,  in  old  books,  it  is  called  horngeld. 

CORNARISTS,  in  Ecclefiajiical  Hijlory,  the  difciples 
of  Theodore  Cornhert,  an  enthufiallic  fecretary  of  the  dates 
of  Holland.  He  writ  at  the  fame  time  againft  the  Catho- 
lics, Lutherans,  and  Calvinifts.  Fie  maintained  that  every 
religious  communion  needed  reformation  ; but  he  added, 
that  no  perfon  had  a right  to  engage  in  accomphfhing  it, 
without  a million  fupported  by  miracles.  He  was  alfo  of 
opinion,  that  a perlon  might  be  a good  Chriftian,  without 
being  a member  of  any  vifible  church. 

CORNARIUS,  John,  in  Biography,  a phyfician  of  great 
eminence,  and  author  of  numerous  treatiles  on  the  theory  and 
practice  ofmedicine,  was  born  at  Z wickaw,  in  Upper  Saxony, 
intheyear  1500.  Haller  fays, his  proper  name  wasHaguenbot 
or  Hanbut,  but  that  following  the  cuftom  of  the  time,  he 
took  the  name  of  Cornarius,  which  he  affixed  to  all  his  pub- 
lications. He  is  faid  to  have  attached  himfelf  to  the  dudy 
of  medicine,  in  the  hope  of  difeovering  fome  method,  or  me- 
dicine, capable  of  reftoring,  or  invigorating  his  conditution, 
naturally  feeble  and  delicate.  With  this  view,  he  redded  in 
fucceffion,  at  feveral  German  univerfities,  and  at  length  at 
Bade,  in  Switzerland,  where  he  met  with  copies  of  Hippo- 
crates, iEtius,  and  other  cf  the  Greek  fathers,  in  their  own 
language,  which  he  had  not  before  been  able  to  procure. 
Returning  with  this  treafure  to  his  own  country,  having 
previoufly  taken  the  degree  of  doctor  in  medicine  at  Padua, 
he  fet  himfelf  down  to  tranflate  dril  the  works  of  Hippo- 
crates into  Latinv  which  he  completed  in  five  years,  and  pub- 
liffied  at  Bade,  in  folio,  in  1543  ; then  zEtius,  and  Paul  of 
zEgina.  He  had  before  pubiilhed,  viz.  in  1529.  “ Univerfe 
rei  medicas,  epigraphe,  leu  enumeratio,”  which  has  beenft- 
veral  times  reprinted.  “De  redtis  medicinse  dudi’s  ampledlen- 
dis”  “Deconviviorum  veterum  Graecorum  “De  pede  libri 
duo  ; de  Podagrse  laudibus,”  in  1553,  with  various  other 


difTertations.  While  thus  employed,  he  did  not  neglect  the 
pra&ice  of  medicine,  of  which  he  is  faid  to  have  had  a con- 
fiderable  portion.  His  trandations  of  Hippocrates,  having 
been  rudely  attacked  by  Fuchfius,  he  anfwered  it  by  a faty- 
rical  effufion,  which  be  called,  Vulpecula  excoriata.  This 
was  printed  at  Franckfort  in  1543,  in  4U).  Fuchfius  an- 
fwered this  by  a fimilar  piece  of  fatire,  Cornarius  furens. 
The  trandation  of  Hippocrates  has  long  fince  been  fuperfed- 
ed  by  thofe  of  Vander  Linden,  and  Fcefius,  and  thofe  of 
-iEtius,  and  Paulus  zEgineta,  were  not  much  longer  lived. 
They  were  however  works  of  great  labour,  and  contributed 
to  leflen  the  difficulties  of  the  tadc  to  thofe  that  followed. 
Cornarius  died  at  Jena,  March  the  16th,  1558.  His  fon, 
Diomede,  fucceeded  to  his  pra&ice.  He  was  appointed 
profeddr  of  medicine,  in  the  univerfity  of  Vienna,  and  phyfi- 
cian  to  the  emperor  Maximilian  II.  He  pubiilhed  at 
Leipfic,  in  1595,  in  4to.  “ Confiliorum  medicinalium  trac- 
tatus  alfo  “ Hidorice  admirandse  rarae,  et  orationes  medi- 
cinales.”  Haller  Bib.  Floy.  Dift.  Hid. 

CORNARO,  Francis,  cardinal  and  bifhop  of  Brefcia 
in  the  fixteenth  century,  began  his  career  as  a military 
man,  during  the  contefts  in  Italy  excited  by  the  ri- 
val intereds  of  Charles  V.  and  Francis  1.  in  which  the  Ve- 
netian republic  was  involved.  Upon  a general  pacification, 
he  quitted  the  army  and  devoted  himfelf  to  the  purfuits  of 
literature  and  the  dudy  of  politics.  He  was  afterwards  fixed 
upon  asambaffador  from  the  repubhc  to  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
In  1527  he  was  railed  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal  by  pope 
Clement  VII.  and  after  his  admillion  into  the  college, 
he  confined  his  labours  to  the  deliberations  of  that  body, 
where  his  learning  and  experience  were  highly  appreciated. 
He  died  in  his  fixty-fifth  year,  A.  D.  1543*  of  the  gout, 
with  which  he  had  been  long  afflidled.  Moreri. 

Cornaro,  George  Basil,  cardinal  and  bilhop  of  Padua, 
was  born  in  1658.  He  alfo  began  life  in  the  army,  which 
he  left  for  the  church.  He  was  member  of  the  order  of  Mal- 
ta, and  grand  prior  of  Cyprus,  an  office  which  was  heredi- 
tary in  his  family.  His  application  to  literature,  and  his  ac- 
quirements by  foreign  travel,  pointed  him  out  as  a perfon 
well  and  highly  qualified  to  fill  officesof  great  refponfibility  in 
the  republic.  He  was  firlt  appointed  to  the  fuperintendency 
of  the  marine,  and  would  have  been  fent  as  ambaffador  to 
France,  had  not  his  preference  led  him  to  embrace  an  eccle- 
fiadical  life.  He  accordingly  went  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
entrufted  with  certain  commiffions  which  led  him  to  high 
preferment  and  great  dignities  in  the  church. 

In  1692  he  was  appointed  ambaffador  to  the  court  of  Por- 
tugal, and  was  made  titular  archbifhop  of  Rhodes.  On  his 
return,  he  was  created  cardinal  by  Innocent  XII.  and  no- 
minated to  the  bifhopric  of  Padua.  He  died  in  the  year 
1722.  Moreri. 

C0R.NARO,  Lewis,  of  a noble  Venetian  family,  though 
from  his  not  enjoying  the  honours  attached  to  it,  fuppofed 
not  to  have  been  legitimate,  was  born  in  1467.  He  lived 
to  a great  age,  which  he  attributed,  and  probably  with  juf- 
tice,  to  a Uriel,  abftcmious  regimen,  adopted  by  him,  on  his 
recovering  from  a fevere  lllnefs,  when  he  was  more  than  forty 
years  of  age.  His  health  had  been  declining  feveral  years, 
prior  to  this  attack,  owing  as  he  acknowledges  to  his  living 
a debauched  and  voluptuous  life.  In  entering  on  his  new 
regimen,  he  took  care  to  avoid,  he  fays,  the  extremes  of 
heat,  or  cold,  together  with  all  violent  exercife,  and  to  live 
in  a pure  dry  air ; all  which,  he  contended,  were  equally  im- 
portant in  attaining  the  end  propofed,  the  relloration  of  a 
decayed  conflitucion,  as  temperance  and  diet.  During  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  he  only  took  twelve  ounces  of  foiid 
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food,  viz.  bread,  foups,  yolks  of  eggs,  and  meat,  and  four- 
teen ounces  of  wine  in  the  day.  Thn  portion,  as  he  grew 
old,  he  rather  diminifhed  than  increafed,  obferving  that  the 
power  of  concodtion  is  then  lefs  vigorous,  and  as  that  weak- 
ens, the  ingefta  fhould  be  lefTened.  He  married  a lady  of 
the  houfe  of  Spilembcrg,  at  Udina,  by  whom  he  had  an  on- 
ly child,  a daughter,  when  they  were  both  advanced  in  years. 
At  the  age  of  8j  he  wrote  his  “ Difcorfi  della  vita  fobria : ’ 
a fliort  treatife  on  the  advantages  of  temperance,  from  which 
this  account  is  principally  taken.  The  work  has  been  re- 
peatedly tranflated,  and  printed  in  every  country  in  Europe. 
He  was  then,  he  fays,  fo  brifk,  lively,  and  active,  that  he 
could  mount  his  horfe,  without  affiftance  from  any  rifing 
ground.  Sometimes  he  retired  to  his  villa,  feated  in  a val- 
kv,  watered  by  the  Brenta,  encircled  with  large,  well  cul- 
tivated fields,  and  a coufiderable  number  of  buildings,  made 
habitable  by  his  own  induftry.  “ It  had  been  full  of  fens 
and  bogs,  he. fays,  a habitation,  more  fit  for  fnakes,  toads, 
and  ferpents,  than  for  man.”  He  had  the  pleafure  of  enjoy- 
ing the  fociety  of  his  daughter  and  eleven  grandchildren  (he 
hid  Droduced;  who  amufed  him  with  their  mufical  exhibi- 
tions, in  which  fcience  as  well  as  in  that  of  architeAtire,  he 
had  no  inconfiderable  flail.  He  died  at  Padua,  April  26th, 

1 06,  at  the  age  of  98.  His  wife,  who  furvived  him,  lived 
alio  to  nearly  the  fame  age.  Sir  John  Sinclair,  in  his  “ Code 
-of  health  and  longevity,”  mentions  the  edition  of  1779  as 
the  beft  Englifh  tranflation  of  Cornaro’s  works.  There  are 
four  difeourfes  on  one  fubjeA,  penned  at  different  times ; 
the  firft,  which  he  wrote  at  the  age  of  8.3,  is  intitled  A 
treatife  on  a fober  life,”  in  which  he  declares  war  agairft 
evtry  kind  of  intemperance.  The  fecond  was  compoled 
three  years  after,  and  contains  dircAions  for  repairing  a bad 
conllitution.  The  third  he  wrote  when  he  was  91,  entitled 
“ An  earneff  exhortation  to  a fober  life  and  the  laft  is  a 
letter  to  Barbara,  patriach  of  Aquileia,  written  when  he  w as 
97,  which  contains  a lively  delcription  of  the  health,  vigour, 
and  perfeA  ufe  of  all  his  faculties,  which  he  had  the  happi- 
nefs  of  enjoying  at  that  advanced  period  of  life.  Eioy.  D;A. 
Eltft.  Gen.  Biog. 

Cgrnaro-Piscopia,  Lucretia  Helena,  an  illuffrious 
Venetian  lady,  was  born  at  Venice  in  1646.  At  the  age 
of  eleven  having  imbibed  a devotional  temper,  and  an  ardent 
love  of  literature,  fhe  took  a vow  of  chaffity,  which  fhe 
maintained  through  iife,  though  a difpenfation  was  obtain- 
ed from  it,  without  her  knowledge.  She  was  an  excellent 
linguift,  being  thoroughly  converfant  with  feveral  of  the 
modern  languages  and  with  the  Latin,  the  Greek,  He- 
brew, and  Arabic.  She  had  a tafte  for  poetry  and  mulic, 
and  compofed  verfes  which  file  fung  to  her  inftrument.  In 
many  of  the  abftrufe  fciences  fhe  was  deeply  read,  and  ac- 
quired fo  much  reputation,  that  it  was  propofed  to  give  her 
a feat  among  the  doAors  of  theology  at  Padua  ; this  was 
oppofed  by  the  bifhop  ; fhe  was  however  honoured  with  a 
cap  of  doctor  in  philofophy.  The  ceremony  ufed  on  the  oc- 
cafion  was  performed  in  1678  in  the  cathedral  of  Padua,  at 
which  an  immenfe  concourfe  of  people  was  affembled  as  wit- 
neffes  of  fo  extraordinary  a fight.  She  was  eleAed  a mem- 
ber of  all  the  principal  literary  focieties  in  Italy,  and  no 
perfon  of  diftinAion  vifited  the  country  without  paying  his 
refpeAs  to  this  excellent  lady.  She  had  a great  defire  to 
enter  into  fome  religious  fociety;  but  by  the  entreaties  of 
her  father  (lie  remained  under  his  roof,  contenting  herfelf 
with  wearing  the  habit  of  the  BenediAine  nuns,  and  ob- 
ferving the  rules  of  the  order.  She  died  in  the  year 
1684,  and  her  works  were  colleAed  and  publilhed  in 
8vo.  at  Parma,  1688,  but  them  merit  is  not  equal  to  the 
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high  reputation  which  the  author  fuftaii 'd  during  life.  Mo* 
reri. 

CORNAU,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Weftphalia,  and  county  of  Diepholz  ; 6 miles  N.  of 
Diepholz. 

CORNAVII,  in  Ancient  Geography , a people  of  the  ifle 
of  Albion,  who  were  fituated  to  the  welt  of  the  Contain 
or  Cor-Iceni,  in  that  country,  according  to  Camden, 
which  is  now  divided  into  Warwickfhire,  Worcefterffiire, 
Shrcplhire,  and  Chefliire.  There  were  feveral  Bntifli  tribes 
of  this  name,  in  other  parts  of  this  ifland  ; and  particularly 
in  the  molt  northerly  part  of  Britain,  called  Strathnavern, 
which  feems  to  retain  fome  veffige  of  the  name  of  its  fi r It 
poffeffors  ; ■ and  they  all  feem  to  have  been  called  Cornavii,  , 
from  the  two  Britilh  words  Corn , a horn,  and  Au,  a river, 
deferiptive  of  the  form  and  lituation  of  their  refpcAive 
countries.  Bcfides  the  Cornavii,  there  was  another  Britifh 
tribe  or  nation,  feated  in  the  countries  above  mentioned  j.and 
feeming  to  have  poffelfcd  the  beft  part  of  the  two  counties 
of  Warwick  and  Worcelter.  This  nation  is  called  by  Ta- 
citus (Annal.l.  xii.  c.  38.)  the  Jugantes,  by  a miftake  as 
it  is  thought  of  his  tranferibers,  for  Wigantes,  or  Huicii, 
their  real  name. 

The  Wigantes,  fignifying  in  the  ancient  language  of 
Britain,  brave  men,  feem  to  have  been  an  independent  nation 
under  their  own  prince  Venutius,  who  married  the  famous 
Cartefmanaua,  queen  of  the  Brigantes.  But  both  the 
Wigantes  and  Cornavii,  were  in  Inch  ftriA  alliance  with  the 
Iceni  and  Cor-Iceni,  that  they  were  reduced  at  the  fame 
time,  and  by  the  fame  generals,  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Romans.  (Tacit.  Annal.  1 x;i.  c.  29,  30. ) That  brave 
and  induftrious  people  built  many  forts,  ftations,  and  towers 
in  the  country  of  the  Cornavii  and  Wigantes,  to  keep  the 
inhabitants  in  fubjeAion. 

As  the  kcond  journey  of  Antoninus  from  beyond  the 
wall  of  Severus  to  Richborough  in  Kent,  paffes  through 
this  country  from  north  to  fouth,  it  will  conduit  us  to  fe- 
veral of  thefe  Roman  towns  and  ftations.  The  moft  nor- 
therly of  thefe  towns  was  Condate,  fuppofed  to  be  North- 
wich  in  Chefhire.  We  come  next  to  Diva  orDeva,  now  Chtf- 
ter,  which  was  a city  of  great  confideration  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  a colony,  and  the  ftation  of  the  20th  legion.  Pursu- 
ing the  fame  route  fouthward,  we  meet  with  the  following 
towns  in  their  order  ; Bovium,  near  Stretton  ; Mediolanum 
near  Drayton;  Rutunium,  near  Wem;  Uriconium,  near 
Wroxeter^  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Cornavii;  Uxacona,  near 
Shenff-Hales  ; Pennocrucium,  near  the  river  Penk  ; Etoce- 
tum,  Wall  near  Litchfield  ; and  Mandueffedum,  near  Man- 
cefter,  in  Warwickfhire.  The  precife  boundaries  of  the  fe- 
veral Roman  provinces  in  Britain  are  fo  little  known,  that 
we  cannot  be  certain  whether  the  whole  country  of  the  Cor- 
navii and  Wigantes  was  within  the  limits  of  that  which  was 
called  Britannia  Prima,  or  fome  part  of  it  belonged  to  Bri- 
tannia Secunda. 

CORNAX,  Matthias,  in  Biography,  a native  of  Mel- 
dola,  a fmall  town  in  Italy,  ftudied  medicine  at  Venice, 
where  he  afterwards  continued  to  praAife,  and  was  appoint- 
ed one  of  the  teachers  in  the  art.  He  is  here  noticed,  on 
account  of  his  having  publifhed  a cafe  of  a woman  who  had 
carried  an  extra  foetus  in  the  abdomen,  for  the  fpace  of  five 
years.  An  abfeefs  at  length  forming,  near  the  navel,  and 
burfting,  our  praAitioner  enlarged  the  aperture,  and  extraA- 
ed  through  the  wound,  a half  putrid  foetus.  The  woman 
recovered,  but  becoming  again  pregnant,  and  it  not  being 
praAicable  to  deliver  her  by  the  natural  paffage,  fhe  died. 
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It  does  not  appear  that  the  body  was  opened.  The  cafe 
was  originally  publifhed  at  Venice  in  1550,  in  4to,  “Hiftoria 
quinquennis  fere  geftationis,”  &c.  It  was  republifhed  in 
1564,  with  other  fimilar  cafes,  in  the  author’s  “ Enchiridion 
Medicte  confultationis  apud  iEgrotos,  &c ; Bafilise,”  Bvo. 
Haller  Bib.  Ch. 

CQRNAZZANI,  Anthony,  an  eminent  Italian  poet, 
who  flounfhed  in  the  fifteenth  century.  He  was  born  at 
Placentia,  but  refided  chiefly  in  the  early  part  of  life  at  Mi- 
lan, but  after  the  death  of  Sforza  he  was  obliged  to  take  re- 
fuge at  Venice,  where  he  was  hofpitably  received  by  Bartho- 
lomew Colleone,  whofe  life  he  afterwards  wrote.  From 
Venice  he  went  to  France,  and  from  thence  to  Ferrara, 
where  he  finally  fettled  under  the  patronage  of  Duke  Her- 
cules the  firft,  and  his  duchefs  Lucretia  Borgia.  He  is  chiefly 
known  by  his  fonnets  and  lyric  poems,  fome  of  which  are 


reckoned  the  moft  perfeft  of  their  kind  in  the  language.  He 
wrote  the  lives  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  of  Chrift  in  verfe  ; 
and  among  his  profe  woiks,  we  have,  betides  the  life  of 
Colleone,  a treatife  “ De  Mulieribus  admirandis;”  and  an- 
other entitled  <r  De  excellentum  Virorum  prir.cipibus.” 
CORNE,  or  Corna,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of 
Cappadocia,  towards  the  Euphrates,  to  the  fouth  of 
Melitene. 

Corn e,  in  Geography , an  ifland,  ten  miles  long  and  one 
wide,  in  the  gulf  cf  Mexico,  near  the  coail  of  Weft  Flo- 
rida. N.  lat.  30°  1 r'.  W.  tong.  83°  32'. 

Corne,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Mayne  and  Loire  ; 7 miles  E.  of  Angers. 

Corne.  See  Horn -work. 

Corne  a amorcer , priming-horn.  An  ox-horn  filled  with- 
fine  powder  for  priming  cannon. 
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